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AbutQon  SouvoDir  da  Bonn,  S6S 

AocU  llnoata,  21 ;  ]oD«lIoil&,  S8 ;  loDgUoUa 

magnlflca,  Hi;  pul^ellb,  3«7 ;  Rose,  oa 

its  own  rooU,  482 
Achlmenes,  169 ;  in  a  pot,  1«0 ;  tublflora,  539 
Acocoatbera  rpectabiUs,  396 
AooDlta,  the  winter,  lib 
Acroc  Inlmn  roaeum,  265 
Actlnlopt«Tifl  austraUs,  500 
Adtantum  cuneatum,  rap  tting  large  tpeci- 

mena  of,  180 ;  fragile,  137 ;  blrtutn,  847  ; 

Legimn^  38;    macrophrllum  ■triMtum 

album,  187 ;  TeluUniun,  347 
AdlAntuDu  planted  out',  846 
Adonl«  pyrenaictt,  431 
Aersnthes  graadlflorua,  76 
Aeridea  expanaum  Leonln,  636 ;  Undlev- 

anum,  478 
Aganlala  camilea,  04 
AgaUuua  oaeleatia,  164 
Affavea,  Yuccu  Ac,  350 
AKlaonema  ooatatum,  4 
Alabama  Snow  Wreath,  the,  403 
Allium  ueapoUtenvim  In  ).ota,  376 
Aimond^^bur;,  not«a  from,  246 
Alocasla  Saadenana  oobllls,  471 
Alpint  Ooteert,  238  ;  ■bow  ng,  401,  456 
Alptnea,  hardy,  480 :  in  their  native  home. 

333 

Alaophtla  crlnita,  3^3  ;  podophylla,  404 

Alyasum  alpestre,  400 ;  argenteum,  421  ; 
calyclniun,  431  :  marltlmimi,  421 ;  iHontn- 
num,  421  ;  montanum,  423,  468;  or  Vtal- 
arlA,  489 ;  podollcum,  423  ;  tajMtilt,  420 : 
•axatUe,  422 

Alyaauma,  the,  421,  447 

AmarylllB  Corlnna,  222  ;  Bldoiado,  322 ;  Bx- 
wuent,  322;  formoalMima,  243;  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Bmlth,  140;  Lightning,  269; 
Lord  Roherta,  471  ;  Nlmrod,  222 ;  Ophelia 
269;  8al»ator  Rosa,  322;  Socratea,  223: 
Syren, 369 

"wrjUUei  at  Boyal  Bicctic  Nuiaory,  Chel- 
ae*, 245 

■*n>Monla  punioea,  2,  166 

Amelonchler  alnlfolia,  433 

Amorpbcphalliia,  a  curloua,  167  ;  a  rare,  390 ; 
bulblfer,  267 

Ampelopaia  Veitdil,  S55 

^ygdalna  DftTldlaiu  alba,  a 


Andromeda  japonica,  213 

Aaemone,  Aldboiiiugh,  433;  alplna,  39 ; 
boilcalenaia,  489  ;  blanda.  77,  325 ;  fiilgeUB, 
77  ;  fulgens,  flue,  144 ;  Japonico,  39  ;  nar- 
ciuinora,  39 ;  nareiuiflom,  43 ;  pateuSi 
267  ;  polyanthee,  39  ;  rlvularla,  39 ;  riru- 
larU.  39;  Robinfonliina,  458;  eylTestrlB, 
89 ;  umbellaU,  179 ;  vlt^lAiui,  39 ;  vltl- 
folla,  39 

Anemone*,  398:  Poppy,  from  Irelaud,  246, 
384  ;  acarlet,  from  Gunton,  384 

Angmcum,  an,  from  Llandudno,  373  ;  ebur- 
neum,  129  ;  ip.,  208 

Anguloa  unl  flora,  614 

Annuals,  some  good,  363 

Anopteris  glanduloaa,  277 

Antnerlciun  liliastrum  mijua,  422 

Anthurium,  a  ne«r.  267 ;  Andrfwmm,  4 ; 
CfaamberlaUil.  267 ;  crj-ataltlnum  loliia 
voriegatiB.  471;  Parislente,  471;  Roth- 
achlldlanum,  33S ;  Scherierlaimm,  242, 
383 ;  Wfirocque&num,  33 

AnthylllB  montana  rubra,  419 

Anttn'blnimi,  dwarf  white,  for  beds,  466; 
the,  348  ;  the  white,  424,  635 

AnOrrhluuma,  399  ;  for  bedding,  469 

Apheliudraaumntiaca  Itoesll,  2  ;  nltene,  2 

Aphis,  black,  on  fruit  tiees,  523 

Aphyllanthes  m  on  spell  <  nsls,  179 

Apple  Alfrlston,  199  ;  Annie  Elizabeth,  118  ; 
Baumann's  Red  Relnette,  235 ;  Klenhein 
Orange,  17  ,  99,  274,  361,  881,  418;  Bleu- 
heim  Onmgo,  keeping,  203 ;  Blenheim 
Oranse,  the  lazy  bearing  of,  830 ;  blossom, 
311  ;  blosaom,  injured,  884  ;  blossom,  thin- 
ning, 330  ;  Blue  Pearmaln,  65 ;  Dr.  Harvey, 
13 ;  Gloria  Mundi,  199  ;  Jacquin,  316  ;  K*ng 
of  the  FippiiiH,  liKi ;  Maclean's  Favourltf, 
284 ;  Margll,  83  ;  moth,  the,  460 ;  Peas- 
good's  Nonsuch,  204 ;  Round  Winter  Xon- 
Biich,  199 ;  Btondard-boarer,  140 ;  the 
Saiidrlnghom,  199  ;  the  "  Wise.  "  413  ;  Wol- 
thun  Abbey  SeedUng,  100,  199 ;  wanted 
an,  177;  Wotctster  Ptarmftin,  311,  829, 
861,  382,  487 

Apple  trees,  Amtrlcao  blight  on,  382  ;  can- 
Ver  in,  18;  caterpillars  on,  441;  mniden, 
pruning,  176  ;  pruning  newly- planted,  63  ; 
training,  8S  ;  young  wood  on  old,  250 

Apples, 36,441,  483; good,  in  spring,  246;1ste, 
00,  ISO  ;  late-kept,  881 ;  storing.  121  ;  Wor- 
cester fearmalB  and  Blenheim  Orwige,  461 


Apricots,  806,  3i9;  and  the  froat,  829; 
disbudding  and  stopping,  306 ;  setting, 
309 

AttiUa    elegantisaims,  128 ;  Haximowicsi, 

471 ;  Sieboldl,  211 
Arbutus  Andrachne,  378 
Archa,  eiipped,  73 

ArddaiToch,  Orchid  flowers  from,  317 
Arlsasma  apeciosa,  3jl 
Amebia  ecnioldes,  64 
Amtngement,  a  charming,  £89 
Arums  and  allied  plants,  400 
Aauott  Park,  Leigut^u  BuEEaid,  notes  from, 
618 

Ash,  the  common,  248 

Aspangiis,  440  ;  beds,  watering,  304  ;  ferti- 
lisers for,  2»4 ;  forced  by  tan,  74 ;  notes 
on,  803 ;  protecting  from  frost,  284  :  secur- 
ing stems  of,  443;  starting  early,  262; 
tenulssimus,  Ii  6  ;  transplanting,  362 

Aspidium  latifolium,  609 

Asplenlum  Adinntuni -nigrum,  19 ;  daval- 
lloldes,  509  ;  marginatum,  4TI 

Aspleniunu,  37 

Aster  Htracheyl,  179 

Asters,  market,  196 

Astilbe  rivularis,  179 

Astragalus  hypoglottlii  albus,  534 

AUcciik  Filstata,  337 

Athyriuni  Filix-faeminA  flotigonini,  4T2 

Aubrietl*  LelchtUni,  383 

Aubrietifls,  81 

Aucuba  Japonlcu  fructu-alb->,  268 

Auricula,  an  old,  380 ;  Dusty  Miller,  440 ; 

show  and  alp  ne,  3  ;  tho,  341  ;  Willi&tn 

Bruckbtmk,  398 
Auriculas,  alpine,  399 ;  border,  79 ;  for  masa- 

ing,  366 

Aulea  uiia:n'>,  S86 ;  Anthony  Koster,  814 ; 
balsnmink flora,  363  ;  Baron  NathBDlel  de 
Rothschild.  294  ;  calyclflora,  243  ;  glauca 
stricta,  432 ;  Hilda,  358 ;  liUflora,  482 ; 
mollis,  4,  44,  3^5,  377  ;  Mrs.  A.  Waterer,  6  ; 
odorata,  138,  880;  Raphael  de  Smet,  868; 
rhombica,  340,  400 ;  roewflora,  48)  ;  Vaseyi, 
387 

Asaleas  and  the  fog,  45  ;  greenhouse,  911  ; 
hardy,  87,  129,  408,  52*;  hardy  at  Knap 
Hill,  444  ;  hardy,  forced,  220  ;  Indian,  894  ; 
Indian,  for  early  flowering,  68 

I  Axars  mlcropbylla,  211 

1  Aeolla  pinnata  f T^litlnK,  -635 


Baden-Baden,  notM  from,  164 
BalaamB,808 

Bamboo  canea  for  archea  or  pe  golaa,  368 
Bamboos,  116, 193  ;  at  Eew,  108 
Bambuaa  Metake,  6  ;  al  MidiUtton  Jlatl,  5 
Bananas,  283  ;  succesaional,  283 
Barbe-de-capudn,  169 
Bat^fortl,  in  Oit  roch  gardtn  o(,  261 
Bauera  rubioldea,  167 
Bauhinia  Candida,  246 

Bayclille,  Lymm,  385  ;  nttc  in  iht  gardtn  ut, 
885 

Bean,  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Oem,  149 
Beans,  Broad,  281 ;  Broud,  sowing  in  heat, 
170  ;  Butter,  170  ;  dwarf.  24,  87. ;  French, 
succassional,  4B8 ;  French,  under  protec- 
tors, 327 ;  runner,  earlier  crops,  463 ;  run- 
ner, ornamental  and  useful,  406;  runner, 
succeaaional  crop,  483 ;  Scarlet  Runncn, 
873 

Bed,  a  beautiful,  at  Kew,  878 
Beech  trees,  33 
BellRowers,  alpine,  34 

Beet,  CheltenhBoi  Qreen-top,  74  ;  Cotcnl 
Oardtn,  459 ;  main-crop,  819 ;  eeasonable 
note  on,  481 ;  serrlceable,  459 

Beetroot,  a  note  on,  14 

Bc^nia,  403 ;  Arthur  Halet,  S88 ;  Baron 
Schroeder,  471 ;  Beiley  Qem,  472  ;  big, 
flowen,  510 ;  braalliana,  186  ;  Counteaa  of 
CraTcn,  636 ;  elegans,  472 ;  glauclfolia 
■plendens,  343  ;  glaucophylla,  330  ;  Qloire 
de  Sceaux,  38,  ISO;  Hector,  403;  John 
Fraaer,  536 ;  Lady  Brooke,  471  ;  Lord 
Brooke,  471  ;  Laid  Llangattock,  471 ; 
manlcata,  116;  Mrs.  Regnart,  471;  Tri- 
omphe  de  Lemoloe,  283  ;  Winter  Gem,  4  ; 
Wortbiana,  125 

Begonins,  three.  21;  three  fiae-Ieavod.  416  ; 
tuberous.  394,  482;  tuberous,  at  Forest 
Hill,  512 ;  tuberous,  In  distinct  beds,  63, 
113  ;  winter-flowering,  186,  346 

Berbeiia  Aqulfohuiu,  286  ;  buzltolla,  818  ; 
dulcis,  287;  nepolensla,  87,  i85;  ateno- 
phyUa,  940,  386 ;  vircscena,  313  ;  WaUlchU 
ana,  139 

Bextey  Heath,  Peach  trees  in  bloom  ftt, 
208 

Bignonla  reuHata,  8, 150 
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BliTDotilu,  two  127 

BUborry.Ia^vod  Enotwoad,  001 

BUlbBiylti  BnMitUna,  108 ;  BHUbriknft,  1«  ; 

magulDM,  US 
BUok  Curntat  mite,  the,  807 
BUadAtrdU  noblUa,  41S 
BletU  hTacinthina  »lba,  ITS 
Bluebells,  the,  ai  Kew,  <0B 
Bog  ganUn,  a,  681 ;  Cbe,  5S0 
BoUera,  guden,  &ad  utthntBlt*,  06 
Bolbtmhyllum  oomcwum,  IS ;  LobM,  U7 
Book  iUuitrxtloii,  ttw  cUmdrthn  40t 
Books— 

"  Annala  of  u  Old  Ibnor  Hoom,"  SIS 
"  CsleiT  for  Profit,"  410 
"  Outenbeote  und  Qnippea,"  40S 
"InMctaud  Fungi  Injurious  to  Crops," 

"  Hsnurea :  how  to  Hske  and  haw  to  Uao 

tfaem,"  410 

"  Obaemtions  on  Injurious  iBMOta,"  ttl 

"  Onione  for  Profit,"  SCI 

"The  RsbbitPort,''M7 
Borecole*,  Uta,  407 
BoronU  negutigms,  SM 
Boston  Woods,  opening  of,  463 
BougalnTlllea  spectebSis,  814 
Bougs'UTllleu,  0 ;  aX  A]gi«rs,  STfl 
Bouvaniiu,  174 :  resting  of,  81 
Box,  s  useful,  S48 

BnusiA  sntberotw.  44S;  ImchlsU,  44S: 
OireoudlAna,  449 ;  LAwrenoesns,  44S ;  Law 
renoesna  longlsshns,  448 ;  Terroooaa,  441 

BiMaias,44S 

Brfera,  bjrbrld  Sweet,  46, 164 

Brioka,  glaas,  Falooonlsr^  4ST ;  ktxagmuU, 

British  Ouiooa,  woods  S48 

Brooooll,  849 :  autumD,  4M ;  hardiness  trf, 

«affl.;&'^^->^*^'«'= 

Bvodim  Howcdll,  4S4 
Braufl^itonlasaiiguiDea,  SM 
Browneaarin,  9d6;Oimwfwdl,  91 
BruiiBvlgla  Josephlnie,  13B 
Biusaala  Sprauts,  S94 ;  Dwarf  Qem,  76  ;  early, 

74 :  for  maAet,  S4 ;  planting.  481 
Buddlda  Odvillei,  482 ;  globosa,  US 
Bulbous  flowers  tn  the  parks,  SM 
Bulbous  ptaats  in  pots,  871 
Bulbs  and  herbaceous  flowsn,  S98 ;  fotved, 

STI;  on  Ofbss,  SW;  ^rtiig,  a  bnutUul 

association  vt,  SIO 
BordtelUaoapsnrfa,  S,  n»,  t4S 
BortcHi  Tarrn,  MicUgan,  a  note  from,  900 


a 


Cabbage,  autumn,  637  ;  early,  806,  B91 ;  En- 
fl^MsAet,  4«0,  408 ;  sprouts,  48S 

Cabbages,  sprhig  and  sutnmar,  406  ;  Toung, 
running  to  seed,  3&S 

Cacti,  flowering,  46B 

Cactus  and  decoratlTe  Dahlias,  84S 

Cactuses  at  Uwanley,  104 

Calaiium  Ibl*  Rouge,  471;  Hrs.  Harry 
Veltcb,  47< 

Caladlums,  golden-leaved,  SM  ;  propagating, 

S" ;  some  of  the  newer,  611 
Calanthe  gigas,  66 ;  Oweniana,  419 
Calantkt*  and  l^nttttia*,  819  ;  and  Polnsat- 

tlas,  notes  on  culture  of,  S19  ;  resttng,  38 
Calceo  aria  fuduinfolia,  1<9, 144 
Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  166 
California,  showing  Chnrssnthaniunu  In,  46 
CiiUa  BlUoti,  8 ;  Uttie  Oem,  143 
CoUaa,  '8,  113 
CalUandra  Tweedei,  144 
Calllcarpi  purpurea,  339,  S77 
Calocbortus  Benthami.  888 ;  Kennedyl,  108  ; 

venustua  ocutatus,  &S6 ;  vonustus  naous, 

586  ;  TSnustUB  var.  Vasta,  U8 
.  Caltha  blfloia,  468 
Calypao  boreeJia,  S68 
CamsUU,  singli  whit<,  the,  in 
Camellias,  VS,  366.  441  ;  at  Waltbam  Cross, 

394  ;  casting  the  r  buds,  67 
Cankoensia  maxima,  220 
Campanula  aUetina,  35  ;  Allioni,  36  ;  alplna, 

3);  barb  ta,  39;  CMpitoaa.  36;  camka, 

S9;  cQlsia,  ii\  excisa,  SS;  tragilla,  35; 

garganica,  36  ;  ^paaieo,  86 ;  gtamenta 

oahurica,  481,  456  ;  taophylla,  36 ;  iimhglla 

a»a.  34  ;  nitida  alba,  491 ;  Porte) 
.  ana,  36 ;  puUa,  36  ;  pusllla,  35 ;  p' 

lis,  Si»,  600;  Raineri,  86;  tbe(! 

265,  284  ;  Tonunastniana,  » ;  WaUtotslni: 

ana,  Ifl 
Campa'iulaa,  a  note  on,  5J2 
Canoa  Hme.  Crocy,  460  ;  Progression,  814 ; 

Sophie  fiucboer,  403 
Cannas,  notee  on,  416  ;  the  dwarf,  868 
Cannes,  ga  dens  at.  143 
Capsicums,  two  good.  03 
Cang4na  arboresoans,  S7S ;  trateioeas,  870 
Caiaguata  GardlnaUs,  SSS 
CaidooniiSW 


Carnation,  a  white,  880 ;  Alice  Ayrca  in 

Sits,  44 ;  and  Plcotee,  the,  SO ;  Calls,  88  ; 
■yea  Scarlet,  636;  King  Arthur,  686; 
Lemwld  do  RothacfaUd,  231 ;  Halmalson,  I 
varieties  of,  611 ;  Hiss  Jolille  Improved,  1 
142;  Mrs.  Seymour  Bouve  ie,  471;  Prin- 
ce s  Hay,  814  ;  prospects  4W  ;  showing, 
SSI ;  the  Churchwarden,  4'I ;  Uriah  Pike, 
814,  808 

CanuUons,  508 ;  and  the  b'rds,  390 ;  and  the 

winter,  300 ;  at  Coorabe  Warrea,  488 ; 

uitumn-flowerlog,  8 ;  border,  107,  »],  588 ;  I 

iMrder,  for  early  flowering,  618 ;  border,  ; 

idantlng,  881,  SM ;  Harguerite,  in  pots,  4 ; 

planting,  890  ;  the  Halmatson,  869 ;  Tres,  \ 

•I,  166 ;  Tree,  at  Edmonton,  416 ;  Tree  or  \ 

pembial;  186 ;  two  good,  884 
CuTob,  aariy,  147, 174 ;  failure  ot,  170,  964 ;  i 

main-crop,  SS4 ;  sowfatt.  on  warm  borders, 

174 ;  young,  MW 
Casaandm  edjnulata,  S80 
Qurioptfaiti^ata,  180 
Caatanea  ohrysopn^la,  310 
OaterplUar,  ttw  Qoo  ebenr,  440 
GateqriDara  deatroying  Ap^  tiM  Krilage, 

488 

Cathfdrttl  Fir*,  OatUr  Fart,  409 

Cattleya  Aclandbe,  160 ;  amethprtogIossa,H ; 
surea,  317 ;  dtrlna,  830 :  IKiiriana  and 
aurea,  54,  ISO  ;  gigas,  493 ;  granulosa  Bus- 
seUiana,  530 ;  guatemalsMla,  8H,  S30 ;  hy- 
brida  Harold,  408  i  hybrida  WllUam  Hur- 
ray, 471 ;  laUatk  Hme.  Martin  Cba«m,  54 ; 
labiata  Behradens,  881 :  laMa>a  Triaiue, 
180 ;  Lawrenoeana,  200 ;  HendfllL  SSI.  MO, 
636 ;  Hondell  Alfred  Snwe.  444 ;  Uossto, 
448.  478,  498;  Hoesiat  chlriquensis,  878; 
Hossl»  Reiaeckians,  419,  4M ;  Percivali- 
ana,  64,  ISO,  173;  Sanderiana,  407,  495; 
SehiUeriana,  444;  echrodem  358,  312, 
444 ;  Bklnneri  alba.  880,  880 ;  spectosis- 
slma,  208 ;  Trianm,  ISO,  140,  172,  81S,  2^8, 
813 ;  Triana)  alba,  ISO ;  Trlann  dsUcata, 
813 ;  Trlann  Florence  le  Doux,  189 ;  War- 
neri  formoaa,  471 ;  VaracewlcKl  (glgaa)  var. 
Banders,  636 

Cattleysa  at  Obaam  Buk,  888;  at  Syon 
Rouse,  878 

cauliflower  Autumn  Mammoth,  76 

Cauliflowers,  805  ;  a  succession  of  early,  108, 
188;  autumn,  413;  failing  in  hot  weather, 
8  6 ;  for  autumn,  239 

Ceanotbus  divarlcatus,  471 ;  rigid  us,  ITS 

Celerisc,  86S,  505 

Celery  snd  tiie  frost,  147,  340 ;  fly,  506  ;  for 
profit,  410;  hardiness  of,  313,  310;  late, 
837;  planting,  480 ;  pricking oB.SM;  that 
will  keep,  167  ;  trenches,  praparlnff,  464  ; 
winter,  308 

Can  ta  urea  stricta,  430 

Centropogon  Lucyanns,  8 

Cerasus  semperflorena,  623 

Cereis  sUiquastrum,  471 

Cereus  Hoveyl,  SM 

Cetera  :h  aureum,  418 

Chanusrops  Portunel  in  the  open  air,  5.15 

Cheilanthea  farlnoaa,  Si7,  413;  Mathewsl, 
412 

CheiranthuB  AUlonI,  420 ;  DUlenL  4S9 :  Mar- 

shalli,  439 
Cheltenham,  Orchids  from,  S67 
Cherry  Usy  Duke,  198 

Cnerrlee,  488 ;  early  English,  439 ;  tho  «ar- 

Uekt,487 
Chester,  flowers  at,  301 
Chestnut,  the  Golden,  310 :  the  Horse,  SS 
Cliioorji,  ManeMtd  160 ;  or  Witloof,  849 
Chinese  Snowball  Tree,  847 
Cbionantbus  vlrgtnica,  433 
Chlonodoxa  Alleni,  246,  807;  gigantea,  196; 

Kigantea,  roso-colourad,  346 ;  LudlUe,  I4i ; 

LuoUbe  var.  aardenda,  379;  LueUia  var. 

mrdtntU,  379 ;  Tmolusi,  383 
Chionodoxas,  the,  331 

Choiay*  temata,  33,  819,  401;  In  the  open 
air,  6  ;  in  Yorkshire,  454 

Chorozema  Lowi,  144 

Cheu  de  Burt^ley,  sowing  late,  481 

Chriatchurch,  hardy  flowers  at,  195 

Christmss  Rose,  the  Eastmn,  807 

Christmas  Rosea,  a  note  on,  66 ;  in  pjt',  4  ; 
In  tuba,  68  ;  translating,  178 

Chrysanthemum  Ada  Spauldlng,  14S ;  a 
black,3U;  Beautv  of  Castle  HUI,  140, 18S; 
Beauty  of  Rxmouth  v.  Florence  Davis,  H  ; 
Chsrles  Davis,  808 ;  cuttiAjga,  atrUttaui,  131 ; 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  46;  Btoile  de 
Lfon  40;  Ktnlle  du  Midi,  46;  frutsMiena 
Alma  Bruggemann,  988 ;  Golden  6«n, SOS; 
growers,  to,  for  azldlditoi,  688 ;  Ouernsey 
Snnaet,  48;  L.  Ounlng,  131,  144;  Leon 
Fraobe,  88;  Lucreca,  S3 ;  Hiddlaton  Clark, 
46;  Jtilly  Agate,  46;  HUa.  Lacrolx, 
188,  344;  Hra.  Dudley  C.  Hall,  808; 
Hra.  Falconer  Jameeon,  163,  344,  808; 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Hadelra,  97,  121 ;  M.  B.  A.  Car- 
Titn,  13  ;  uam«s,  808 ;  New  Year's  Qlft,  55, 
148  ;  pink  Hrs.  B.  D.  Adams,  55 ;  raisers, 
807  ;  Robert  Owen,  46  ;  Secretary  Parson, 
144  ;  synonvms,  817 ;  Tuxedo,  808  ;  Volun- 
teer, 344 ;  W.  U.  Lincoln,  Ss 

Chrrsantbemums,  S4S,  386,  446,  530 ;  a  wall 
of,  lU ;  AmeilcMi,  908 ;  at  To^  89 


Cfaryesnthemums  for  market,  81  ^grow'ng, 
for  conservatory  decoration,  123;  ha'iT, 
244.  317;  In  April,  291;  in  Australia,  588; 
late  flowering,  183 ;  methods  of  growing, 
122  ;  naturally  grown,  46;  new,  183;  new 
American  of  18W,  StO  ;  new  Con'Inental  of 
1803,  476;  new  hairy,  lor  1893,  373;  on 
walla,  148 ;  seasonable  notee  on,  46  476 ; 
seedlings,  148,  183  ;  showing  in  California, 
45 ;  spoelmen  teaued,  148 ;  aprlag  work 
among,  243;  stopglngDudi,  944;  aununer, 
41 :  the  new  bynid  anLiial,  SOS;  too-much- 
aUke,  31 

Chrysodlpteron,  818 

Chv^ris  bracteaoana,  856 

Clbotlum  BaKMnate,  87 ;  Meudc^,  87 ;  rMBl^ 
87 ;  teUed*l,  87 

Clbottunw,87 

Cindnalta  flavona,  411 

Clnmria  omenta,  877;  lanata,  919;  niarl- 

Unu  auraa  nrlmte,  471, 401 
dnanrlaa,  108;atnuniliam  Royal,  9S«' 
(Sstua  alaarrsBslB,  6S4 ;  tantUoBua,  6je 
ClarUapalchella  90S 

Clavija  nilgeoa,  980;  macrophyUa,  990;  o.-- 

nata,  910;  RodaUana,  990 
Clavijaa,  319 

OematlB,  a  fine  new  hybrid,  948 ;  drilioaa, 
ISS;  nrantana,  401 ;  ^ti^la, 06 

Clematises,  8 

Cleome  pungens,  814 

Clarkenwall,  an  opto  snaee  for,  401 

aendsodinn  baipmna  Ilow-plauo,  S  i  trlcbo- 
tomom,  604 

Clarodananitia,  dimtaUv,  MB ;  the  ahnibby, 
8S7 

Climbers  for  a  greenhouM  wall,  68 ;  three 
old  ussful,  475 

CUvla  Beeohdale,  300 ;  miniata,  OS.  167 ;  Scar- 
let Com,  228 

Cllvias,  new,  162  ;  seedling,  148 

Coal,  anthracite,  and  garden  boilers,  98,  IIT, 
141,  162 

Cocoocypse'iun  discolor,  141 

Cochlloda  Noesllana,  268,  4S7 

Cochlioatema  Jacobitnum,  416 

Ccelogyne  crlsUta,  200 ;  crlstata  hololauca, 
ISO;  crlstata  Lenwnlana,  193;  Dayana, 
471 :  ochiaoea,  483  ;  193  ; 

Sandene,  SSL 

Coleworts,  605 

Combioatlon,  a  happy,  187 

Coulvetum  putpuimun,  116 

Cone-flowers,  S48 

Conifer  planting,  470 

Conifers,  golden  variogaiad,  486 ;  In  winter, 

92 ;  ugly,  410 
Conoclinlum  ianthinum,  8 
Conservatory  or  show  hooaes,  the,  337 

Conservatorle  •,  441 

Coombe,  a,  In  Somerset,  S41 

Cootnbt,  a,  in  ^utcrMl,  341 

Coreopsis,  annual  sp«cles  of.  897  ;  srlstosa, 

898  ;  Atkinsoni,  397 ;  cardamiuifolia,  898 ; 
ooronata    398;  i>ruMUH>n<fi,  897;  I>nim- 
mondl,  398  ;  ttnctoria,  363,  308 
Con.elB,  the,  152 

Come  at  Kew,  sn  interesting,  378 

Comusalba,  1S8  ;  alba  Ooiichaultl.  168  ;  alba 
dbirico,  153  :  altemifolia,  153  ;  aapcrirolia, 
168;  BaUeji,  153;  canadensis,  163;  ct^ii- 
tata,  156;  drcinata,  163;  flca4da,  163 
fiorUJa,  158;  Kousa,  6,  158;  macrophyUa 
153 ;  mas  154 ;  NutiaUl,  164 ;  oflidnalis 
154 ;  paniculata,  154  ;  pubeecaua,  154 ;  san 
guinea,  154 ;  serioea,  164 ;  atoloulfaia,  164 
sucdca,  164 

Cornwall,  Apples  from,  77 

Coronllla  vula,  ill 

Cortuaa  Matthloli  170 

Corydalis  lutva,  467 

<  orylopds  paudflora,  333 

Costiis  Igneus,  161,  108 

Cotoneuter  congeeta,  534 

Cottage,  ffanUnrr'i,  at  Orral  Tcv,  61 

Cotyledon  umbilicus  snd  C.  chiysanthui,  468 

Couvs  Tronchuda,  3ttS,  6ST 

Covent  Oardsn,  milt  In,  84  :  whit*  flowers 
in,  S3 

Crab  Apple,  Japaneae,  B9B ;  Sfbolu,  the, 

840 

Crinum  PowelU  album,  686 

Crocus  Crewel  278 ;  Imperati,  88 ;  Tauri, 

378 ;  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  144 
Crocuses  in  bloom,  106 ;  the  Indian,  331 
Cn^  attention  to,  837;  thlnnlig  young, 

Croasandra  guineanals,  168 ;  1l^w^^^^nlfff^^|^,  2 

Crotalaria  longirostiata,  246 

Croton  Thomsoni,  471 

Cucumber,  the  longast,  95,  76 

Oucumbe  s,  833 ;  early,  304:  methods  of  pro. 

duclng  early,  05 ;  r^dga,  87Si 
Ciipania  fllicifidia,  468 
Curcuma  auattalasiojL  SSi :  petiolata,  886 : 

Rosooeana,  388 
Curcumas,  338 

Currant,  Bed,  Raby  Castle,  438 
Cyatheadealbata,  300 

Cyclamen  ooum,  77,  210  ;  seed,  hardy,  sow- 
ing, 1B4 

Cyclamens,  hardy,  170 ;  hardy  in  Cornwall, 
84 ;  Petsian,  866 ;  potting,  4»i 


Cyclobotfara  amoma,  40S 

^cnoches,  217 ;  survum,  217 ;  Kgertonianum, 
317  ;  Loddlged,  317  ;  peutadaetylon,  56, 
217 ;  ventriooeum,  217  ;  ff  aracewlcai,  317  ; 
Wartrtteiezi,  217 

t^Udlum  ebumeum,  172, 193,  258;  graDdl- 
florum,  139  ;  Lowlanum,  317,  831 

Cynosurus  eohinatus,  200 

C^pripedlum  Appletonianum,g6;beUatulum, 
4Sii  BoxalU,  91 :  caudatiun  roaeum,  200, 
444;  Chamberiaini,  001;  Charles  Rich- 
man,  408 ;  Cunco-lAWre,  139 ;  Consta- 
bleanum,  76 ;  Curtlsi,  5Sit ;  eiuyan- 
drum,  312 ;  Bvenor,  467 ;  Germli'yaoum, 
5t;  Huybrecht  ianum,  6:e;insigne  Ame- 
aianun,  76 :  lo,  800;  javanioum,  337; 
j^thamlanum,  04;  Lawrenceaoum  888; 
microdiUiim,  988;  Horganln,  04 ;  Pniishi. 
38;  Peetarslanam,  300;  Penelaua,  55; 
PtuBdin,  65;  Pitcberlanum,  290;  Roth- 
schiUianum,  890;  specUbUe,  ISO,  192,  454; 
spectabOe  at  bonM,495;  Stonel,  430;  au- 
perblens.  889;  T.  W.  Bond,  8d8  :  villonim 
aureum,  190;  volonteonum  glgintatim, 
471 ;  WinalaainB,  199 

Cypripedluns,  89;  n  note  on,  tM;  for  mit- 
Ong,  881 :  tnm  Bristol,  900;  the  horjy, 
321 

Cyrtanthetn  cbrysostmhana^ 
Cyrtanthua  cameua,  01 ;  McKenl,  1<7 
C^anthusea,  the,  01 

Cyrtopodlum  punetatum  splondens,  SIS,  830 
CyUsus  Andreanus,  188,  191,  941,  833,  440 ; 

Andreanus  grafted,  332;  Ardoini,  446; 

UfloTUB,  840,878;  Evereatlanw,  906;  pne- 

cox,  886  ;  purpureus,  440 

D. 

Datlodi*,  a  good  market,  231 ;  Ookteo  Spur, 
145  ;  Irish  prlnceps,  898  ;  Tenby,  the,  346 

Daffudito,  tOl  ;alMMrder  of,  356:  and  Roses, 
prises  for,  814  ;  at  Abbwley  HsU,  836 ;  at 
Long  Ditton,  381 ;  basal  rot  io,  8-1,  397,  886, 
841,  808:  early,  88;  Hoop-pettloDat,  S8l ; 
seedling  480;  something  mors  or  laaa 
about,  844  :  three  rare,  840 

Dahlia  hedges,  430 

Dshlla*  tndned  to  hedges,  399 

DaiMon  Farttigh  /Wyfe,  480 

DamsooB,  480 ;  the  best,  534 

Dandelion,  the  culture  aod  Uanching  of,  146 

Daphne  Genkwa,  08 ;  Heaereum,  191 

Dapbnlphyllum  glaucesoeno,  ISS 

Darwlnla  tullpUera,  877 

Datura  oomuooplL  400 

Davollla  fijlensls  elcgans,  479 

Davallias,  19 

Day  Lilies  in  pots,  46 

Delirfiinlum,  a  pure  white,  38 ;  granoiflonim 

Brecki,  57 360  ;  ffrandiflorurn  Bndti,  366 ; 
John  Thorpe,  473  ;  the,  533 

Del'  'Mniiima  among  shrubs,  535 

Dendrobium,  a  charmli  g,  358  ;  Ainsworthi 
and  its  allies,  94  ;  a  bum,  11 ;  ameihysto- 
glossum,  258  ;  barbatulum,  2t!9  ;  Bensonln 
album,  402 ;  Bryan,  268 ;  Caasiope,  TG  ;  chel- 
tenhamense,  347,  8S9  ;  chryaodlscus,  172  ; 
Dalbousianuni,  496  ;  Dominlanum,  172 ; 
Fal  oneri  glganteum,  290  ;  Parmeri,  88 ; 
Flndlayanum,  373;  infundlbulum  glgan- 
teum,  ^90 ;  Jeuklnsi,  M7  ;  Li  awianum,  38  ; 
lltulflorum,  2:i7  ;  moschat'.m  cupreum,  414, 
496  :  Nlobe,  313  ;  noblle,  290 .  n.  albescena, 
316 ;  n.  album,  331 ;  n.  Atneebe,  139 ;  n. 
BalUaoum,  231 ;  n,  Oabrielisnumj^;;!  ;  n. 
lutenoedium,  318  ;  Owenianum,  189  ;  FUr- 
arrfi,  149 ;  Plerardi,  140  ;  primulinum,  444 ; 
rtodostomum,  348  ;  Sibyl,  268;  splendidis- 
almum  grandiflorum,  17( ;  etrebloceras, 
831 ;  sulcatum,  257  ;  tbyreiflorum,  848 ; 
thyrdflururo  Wolkerianum,  347 ;  wardia- 
num,  337  ;  Wardianum  album,  368 ;  Wat- 
tianum,  173 

Deodrobiuros  from  Rawte&atall,  867;  i;- 
sects  lu,  404 

Dendrochllum  filiforme,  536 

Leutsia  crenata  fl.-id.,  188  ;  gtadlls,  533 

Dlaothus  cteslus,  458  ;  deltoldes,  SI ;  Orterd, 
466 

Dionthuses,  soma  choioe,  684 
DicentmspectidtUis,  64, 136 
Dicksonla  antorctlca,  109,  300 
Dielytea  spectoMlis,  867;  spectsMHa  alba, 
365 

Dimorahantbus  mandschuricus,  6 
■  DipladWa  stnt-putpurea,  6U 
I  Dipteris  Hoiafieldi.  19 
'  DIrca  pahiatris,  886 

Diss,  a  new,  478 ;  grandiflora,  an  experienoa 
with,  480 ;  inoamata,  lOS ;  tripetaloidea, 
4I0;VdtoU,63« 

Dodecatheon  integrifdium,  409 

Dog's-tooth  Violets,  370 

Dogwood,  Siber.an,  98 

Ot^woode,  the,  153 

Dowingia  pulcheila,  845 

DrataMnweana,  107 

Drabas,  867,  468 

Dmciena  Alsace- Lorraine,  139  ;  austraHs  M 
Torquay,  464  ;I>oucattI,  166;  Lord  WoLo- 
Ic^.^lTl ;  Soadertea,  409 
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DnwoMplialum  (ruidlBoniai,  4W 
Dnlni,  open,  laS 
Drought  Mid  th«  Potato  crapa,  617 
temigbt,  the  grwt,  MS,  UO,  5U 
Ifrrnana  miiMnfoHn,  4U 
DoUlngaidHi  ud  gudaner,  ■,  4M 

B. 

■oafBDweupu  mbor,  «U;  hirdlMM  o, 
SSI 

BcboverUi  In  wliitu-,  IS0 

Bdgliw.  ahwmliig,  s,  SOI 

BffTpUan  Lotm,  tba,  «8 

Eldm-,  Tutegat*)!,  6 

Blymua  uraariua,  1S3 ;  artnariMt,  Ul 

Kadtve,  909 

Bpaottk  the,  187 

EpIdfftdnuB  aunotlMum,  139 :  Uoornutum, 
Sit :  oillare  w.  ktifoUum,  84 ;  ClMUiiiim, 
471;  FpmtlMium,  916;  UMrocbUum, 
«7  'j^**"*"""*'         TUalUiuua  najua, 

Kldgrnium  lancoSotm,  U7 

B^^^Uun  OnrtMri,  MO;  ICakoruum, 

B^nn  Fbreat,  SM;  nipOTtnteDdsnt  of,  fSO 
Xruthemum  AadetaonianunL.  9:  pulebel* 

IudlS,  ISO 
Knuthla  cUlcloa,  SOI,  870 
Krranurl,  m,  S4S 
Bryonia  Bungcl,  918 
Kricacsrnea,  m ;  cwiuo,  whito-llowored, 

146;  oLure*,  614;  codooodea,  77,  189; 

nyamam  aulor,  46 ;  malaathm.  8 :  rm- 
'  trlcosa,  482 
Brlou  and  Epacria,  304 
Erlgaron  nwcdoBua  aplendldua,  ttlS 
BrlDOs  alpjniiB,  430,  467 
Krlobotrym  j^xmltm,  887 
Krlc^onum  aub-umbelUtum,  SB4 :  lunbdla- 

tum,  458 
EriopsU  nitldobulbon,  76 
EriodtAiDon  cuai4dattu,  168 
Krltrlchium  iiMium,  4S8 
BrTalmiun  oohrol«tioum,  S>7 
Br; ttiiina  crista-gaUi  In  tha  open  air,  8 
BrTthnmiuin,  a  beautiful,  S8S 
Bacatlonla  szonieiuls,  886 ;  Pbl  llplana,  986 
Euobarla  amaconloa,  447  ;  amatoitiea,  448  ; 

Lovl,  814  i  Stevenri,  207 
Buonnis,  186  ;  aniaiTlUdlfdlla,  189 ;  Mcolor, 

189;  naiu,  W;  paUidlflon,  186 : jMsefata, 

186;  Regla,  186;  undulate,  U^f  mUInh 

■lea,  186 

Buonvmiu  Japonleua  coapjcfaia,  8 
E^torlum  gramtlflorum,  136 ;  fmtfilnumi 

EuMtortuioa  with  ocdAursd  fiowen,  SOS 
Bvei:eneaa,  outtiug,  6 
Bzaminationa,  bortteultural,  370 
Exhibition,  praparlny  for,  486 
ExhiUttoia  of  tho  tuXim,  108 


F^Uana  tmbrioato,  ISO,  SIO,  S41,  S86 
FebniBiy  flUdyke,  207 

Pint-elad  tealt  at  Cjoiford  Manor,  884 :  walla, 
834 

P«™  ncrtaa,  76  ;  nursery,  »,  411 ;  pota,  grubs 
Femer;,  the,  87 

Ferns,  411,  600;  and  ferneries  218;androck- 
work,  437 ;  Piliuy,  at  Kew,  246 ;  for  oovei^ 
Ing  walls,  iS7 ;  Ooll  and  SUver,  In  winter, 
SIS ;  haidr,  for  rooms,  846  ;  in  and  for  the 
hmuo.  846;  propagBtiog,  187 ;  aeaaonable 
notea  on.  S6S;  aaedUnff,  29J;  tUMnllei. 
87,  tree,  for  coolhouaa  or  faraertaa,  IW; 
VHiecatad,  IB 

Flciis  eliMtlca  Tariesata,  <16,  460  ■ 

Fig,  Sr.  John's,  811 

Fig  trees  on  nails,  protactlw,  18 

Figs,  418,  441 ;  how  to  make  Miltful,  381 ;  In 
confined  borders,  616 

Fire  Buab,  tha,  470 

Floral  deooratiou  for  flroplaoes,  846 

Flower,  a  beautiful,  see ;  beds,  409 ;  out, 
anungameota,  261 

Flower  girdon  notM,  29,  42,  1S4,  160.  SM. 
250,  2&,  SS6,  814,  8*4,  483.  481,  466,  tSl, 
938 

Flower  abow,  the  Vienna,  408 

Flowering  prante  and  ahruba,  hanlT,  in 
amaU  gardene,  430 

FI«ma,  MTly,  77  ;  early  sjiriog,  199  ;  from 
Mtnchinhampton,  82J ;  bardr.  at  Ctirist- 
church,  199 ;  hardy,  at  Crystal  Palace 
■how,  411;  hardy,  at  Forcrt  Hill,  t08 : 
hardy,  at  Hitherbury,  197;  at  the  Tomrte 
464;  hardy,  seuonaUe  notea  on,  3j6- 
hardy  wolte,  for  cutting,  80;  hardy  winter, 
07 ;  in  Ones,  279  ;  in  vase,  388 ;  outdoor, 
467;  piinila  in,  116,2*8;  spring,  at  Holl 
loway.  377 ;  summer,  frmn  seed,  69 

Forest  Hill,  Imantophylldma  at,  8t>6 

Forvrt  tree',  mixed        ng  of,  7 

Fonab,  tha  cUmatie  tnwinintw  o(  su 


Ftmythta  Intatmadift,  MS,  881,  880;  vlri- 

dlaslma,341 
FhuuiseeB  unllton,  3 

FnndwMaa,  864;  aanml  culture  866 
^lOMeaa  nmanx,  187;  rwnoM,  flowcn  of, 
S87 

FraxlnellBS,  the,  464 

Framont  a  califomioa,  6,  88, 77,  lU 

Fringe  Tree,  the,  831 

FritfUaria aurea,  I2S,  18t; pudkn,  S8] 

FritlllaiT,  Snaka's-head,  9»6 

Frost,  Uie,  In  market  gardens,  84 ;  of  189S 

1808,  US 
Froata,  lat^  401 ;  v.  fruit,  862 
VtvM  and  Ross  iKvspects,  380 ;  blossom,  pro- 

tooting,  176  ;  cold  storage  of,  60,  00  ;  con- 

taml  stlon  of,  lOS ;  from  the  Cape,  301 ; 

srawlng,  68 ;  in  GoTOnt  Qarden,  84  ;  keep- 

ug  well,  16 ;  marketing,  XI ;  names  of, 

399 ;  packing  Australian,  608 ;  prospects, 

881,  866 ;  show.  1893,  int«ri.atIoual,  16S ; 

r.  Insects,  460,  607 
Fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  in  drought,  481 
Fruit  Kanten,  maldng  the  most  of  the,  86 ; 

the,  bi  a  muddle,  13 
Fruit  houses,  syringing  in,  236 ;  work  1b, 

96,  70,  100,  194,  288,  8^,  871,  418.  464,  609 
Fruit  trees,  oanker  in,  61 ;  does  lifting  re^d 

bkxHning,  414 ;  In  small  gardeoa,  487  ; 

mulching,    936,    363;    protecting,  160; 

pruning,  101 ;  red  spidw  on,  438  ;  tndnlng. 

179  ;  V.  iruit  iMiahea,  64 
Fruits,  bush,  638 ;  hardy,  work  ammg,  9, 

49,  89.  186,  174,  314,  369,  805,  849, 100,  411, 

488,  9S7 ;  TsrisUaa,  too  many,  m ;  wnll, 

Fuchsia  ATalanobe,  116;  Buflon,  116;Cham- 
^on  of  the  Wurid,  116:  Comte  Leon 
Tolstoi,  116;  Duchess  of  Bdinburah,  116; 
Frau  Em  -na  Topfsr  1 16 ,  Oust  tve  Flaubert, 
116 ;  La  Fianoe,  116 ;  Ml«i  Lucy  Flnnls 
ll«:  Hme.  Jules  ChrMlen,  16;  Holes- 
woitii,  116;  MouTeau  Uastodonto,  116; 
Octavie  Feuillet,  116;  PhenooMnal,  116; 
HrOamet  W<dsaley,  liO;  eplendena,  100 

VwOtala^  174;  doable -flowwed,  lU 


Qalaothua  bynntinus,  370  ;  oauoaalcue,  77 ; 

Blwesi,  118,  378;  Blweai  gktbosus,  800; 

Fosterl,  77,  201 ;  winter-Uiomlng,  119 
Qalax  aidiyUa,  600 

QateaDdra  n»*«™><,  888 ;  Baueri,  888  ;  De- 

▼onlana,  888 
Oalaandru,  888 

Qarden,  a  ttaherman's,  863  ;  a  jbAmaon's, 
863;  at  Broadway,  &97  ;  at  ftrondiwiy,  397  ; 
das^,  338  ;  /lolian,  at  Mr.  U.  H.  tfaaiw. 
weft's,  WtlUUtg,  Jtfasa,  O.8.,  76 ;  prodooo, 
railway  r^tes  on,  66 ;  nfuso,  90 ;  the  bog, 
79, 186 ;  trees  overhanging,  08 ;  vegetables, 
preserring.  8M 

Oar.)enlas  falling,  933 

Oardening,  four-season,  81 

Oardens,  market,>froBt  tn  the,  84 

Garland  Flower,  the,  387 

Gas-lime,  use  of,  318 

Oenlata  Maanala,  SIS ;  alba,  213 ;  Andieaaa, 
31S:an|^ioa,  313:  anxautloa, SIS ;  amala- 
thotdaa, 318 ; wmdieane,  SIS;  ephedroldea, 
SIS.  garmamka,  31';  hispanica,  318; 
Junce^S18;Untfolia,218;nHmoa  enna,SlS; 
nolttfura,  SIS ;  pllosa,  318;  pnsooz,  818, 
840 ;  radiata,  918  ;  rarauilasima,  218 ;  saglt- 
talls,  218  ;  tlnctorla,  213  ;  tlnctoria  elaUor, 
313  ;  Tirgata,  918.  914  ;  WeUeni,  318 

a«nlalaa,,tba,  319 

QmtlMia  OTranaica,  600 

Oennium  balkanum,  498,  914, 681 

Gecbam  Jameaonl,  907 

German  Dendrolcgicid  Soeia^, «,  144 

German  gardens,  a  lady's  notea  on,  196 

Oeum  cotclneum  flavum,  63 

QladloIi,3l8 

Gladiolus  communis,  468  ;  lusignls,   439 ; 

sc«etu^  439;  the,  in  1908,  800;  Watsonl- 

anus,  686 
Glasgow  Botanic  GahUns,  118 
GlasnflTla,  note  from,  S47 
QloMttt  ta  pfoee  ^  botUn  for  kttpinf  On^i, 

91 

Globe  Flowers,  809 

Oionen  Jaaminlflota,  883 

etojcinia,  ax  tntt-fioietred,  898 ;  a  white,  914  ; 

BrUUante,  469  ;    Netted   Queen,    471 ; 

FrincoM  If  ay,  630 
Gloxinias,  892;  at  Chelsea,  618;  at  F^t 

Hill,  48^ ;  seedling,  443 
Qodetias,363 
Ooetbea  strictiflora,  61 1 
Oomphla  decora,  611  ;  ollmfonnls,  890 
Gooseberries,  seedling,  119 
Gooseben7  and  Curnnt  bushes,  907  ;  buds, 

proteoUng,  381,  480;  bushes,  red  spider 

on,  896 ;  caterpillar,  Uie,  84,  177,  416  ; 

Whitesmith,  811 
Grafting,  eBoota  cl,  on  Gi^iea,  84 
GrsQuoatophyllum  KUlal,  190 ;  Feadlanum, 

487 


Qnpe,  BlatA  Alloaota^  411,  480;  Blade  AH- 
tanU,  418 ;  Qroa  Cumaa,  lata-ki^  17& 
904  ;  Oroa  OuUlaums,  produotlTenass  o^ 
960;  Una  Maroe,  118:  Xnfy  Dowse's,  86; 
Lady  Down^a,  100;  Husoat  Hamburgh, 
806;  JTHSPof  Omlwtk,  800 ;  Vines,  441 
Orape  Hyadnth  In  pota,  101 
Grape  Hyaolntha  aa  pot  ^aala,  180 
Grapes  oiomn  on,  100;  bunowi  of,  819; 
early,  colour  In,  416 ;  good  late-keeping, 
89 ;  keeping  late,  91 ;  Husoat,  aaad  for, 
.  916 ;  rir  e  and  ripening,  466 ;  setting,  887 ; 
stmeless  berries  In,  809  ;  V'l'mllg,  837 ; 
tying  up  bunches  of,  411,461,  607;irtMi« 
they  may  be  grown,  83 
Grasseo,  220;  and  Banbooa,  onainantal, 
487 

Qraenhouse  sbadinir,  388 

Greenhouses,  466 ;  haaUng,  M 

Greens,  Tarietlea  to  paat,  806 ;  winter, 

hardy.  SOS 
Oueldar  Rosea,  410 

Gunner*  at  TnUaalok,  6U ;  manloata,  SS 


HabenarU  mllltarU,  870 

Hamamelis  arborea,  77 

UwnbtU,  IbttekiUUpuriaH,  34:tufad,S8 

Hasel,  the,  311 

Heath,  at  Dabeoc's,  470 

Heatba,  Capo,  460 ;  haidTt  IW 

Heather,  Golden,  47U 

Hedera  acuta,  1J8 

Hedges,  cutting  and  felling,  182 

Hedyatunm  multljugxmi,  914 

Helianthemum  Tuberaria,  836 

Helloonla  aureo-striata,  8.  438 

Hellebore,  fonns  of  the  Bastom,  IM 

Hellebores,  a  border  of,  118 ;  aa  cut  flowers, 
380 ;  at  Long  Dltton.  193 ;  Eaatar,  from 
Devon.  301 ;  growtk  nf,  in  mInIct,  118 

Halle 'jorus  orientaUs,  807 

HemerocalUs  Aprioot,  471 

Hemldlctyum  marginatum,  411 

Hepatioa anguloaa,  113;thedouUe  Uue,  81 

Hepatioaa,  196  ;  on  tho  Grass,  279 

Herbs,  194 

Herts,  West,  the  weather  in,  78, 118, 143, 1«3, 
334 

Hoteroemtrum  rooeum,  S 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  884,  468 
Hexeaiabldentata,  686 
Hlbbertfa  Reldi,  37/ 
Hickory,  the  American,  88 
Himalayan  Rhododendrans  la  Devgnsblre, 
618 

Hollies,  Japaneae,  289 
Holly  berries,  89 ;  the  Weeping,  146 
Honeysuckle,  the  Trumpef,^6 
Houeysucklee,  two  winter-flowering,  19 
Horse  Gheatnut,  a  red-flowered,  446 ;  double, 

Hortioultuml  sodeUes,  notea  ooneetnlng,  874 
Hou  -  es,  fruit,  28 1 ;  late,  108 ;  orchud  wan,  in, 

193  ^niinonsilniiil.  198 
HoyaPaxton),468 

Huntsman's  Hwn,  the,  for  nAour,  1S8 
Hyadotbus  anireus,  148;  aandfaans.  108; 

oandloans  In  pots,  44 
Hydiaogea  bntensis,  468 ;  tortnuit,  467 ;  bor- 

taosls   manda  huma,    488  ;  panleulatu 

grandlflora,  488, 470 ;  i-teUata  proUfera,  468 ; 

Tbomaa  Hi«g,  468 
Hydraogeaa  as  small  ^anta,  488;  In  pots, 

467 

Hymenanthera  craaaUoU%  8 
Uymenophyllum  oaudiculatun,  10 
Hypericum  Uoaarlanum,  Md 
Hypoxii^  the,  800 


Iberis  stylosa,  118 

Hex  crenata,  289,  883 ;  Integra,  iS6  ;  btifoUa, 
289  ;  macnmooa,  386  ;  peduuculoss,  289  ; 
totimda,  389 ;  Sleboldi,  »I6 ;  Suderoki,  286 

Imantophyllums  at  Forest  Hi  I,  366 

ImpaUens  Hawkerl,  199 ;  Suttanl,  187 ;  Sul- 
tani,  Tarietles  of,  226 

Indlgofera  floribunda,  188 

Insect,  a  curious,  880  ;  pests,  198 

Inseoto,  469 ;  and  fungi  injuiioua  to  crops, 
469 ;  injurious,  obaervatlons  on,  361 ;  In 
manure,  807 ;  in  Primula  soil,  807 ;  on 
leaves,  247 

Inula  glandulosa,  429;  gland ulosa  and  I. 

Hookeri.  367 ;  H-mkeri,  113 

IpomsM  Horsfalliw,  8 

Ireland,  flowers  in,  124 

Iris,  a  beautiful,  400 ;  acutUoba,  138  ;  akta, 
19,  146  ;  a  ropurpurea,  133  ;  Bakeriana,  97  ; 
Bamumn,  133 ;  Bismarokiaua,  183 ;  BoU- 
sleri,  4Vl ;  ChanuBlris,  434  ;  chinensls,  97, 
128 ;  culture,  499  ;  DaDtordiai,  97  :  Oateti, 
131 ;  Oatesi,  183 ;  Haynei,  184  ;  Helenn, 
184  ;  Heleme  or  Harim,  296 ;  Heylandiana, 
133  ;  hispanica  Mongolian,  914 ;  ilnrioa,  181 ; 
lacuatria,  807 ;  Lortetl,  182, 49}  ;  tuplna^  183 


Iris  iUrtm.  1S8;1  Mourning,  the,  468; 
Naeda,  184 ;  (teaocyctus,  atro>purpursa, 
879 ;  Orion  tabs.  4U :  paradoxa,  184 ;  peralDa 

purp  .res,  t97;  Pbfatkl,  184 ;  pumlla,  843 :  re- 
'  HQUlata,  141,  301 ;  reticulata  var.  cyanea, 

910 ;  retlculan  var.  sopbeneosis,  310  ;8aarl 

n..:~...u  314-  182;  siUiica,  466; 

spuria,  489 ;  stylua,  varieties  of,  189  ;  lasf- 
-  ana,  137  ;susluia,  132  ;  thegreatpurple,tn 

masses,  47-;  verua,  881 
IrisM,  4  8,  496 ;  at  Kew,  491 ;  at  Fockham, 

*9l ;  blooming  freely,  48i ;  early  Bowerlag, 

l4l;BngIlah  names  for,  43L;Uennan  464; 

notea  cm,  466 ;  tha  OnooJTUua  i^oup  of, 

130 

Ixors  Westl,  1:8,  482 

Ivy  oarpets,  911,  336 ;  edgings,  36  ;  and  car 
petings  under  tree*.  9 ;  the  aoariet-berried, 
140 ;  ilw  tree,  form  of  ttie  oonanuHi,  li8 

Ivfaa  In  the  winter,  811 


J. 


Jameala  americana,  406 
Jasminum  graclllimum,  9,  44 ;  nudiflorum, 
18 

Joneala  Asoka,  191 
Judas  Tree,  the,  878,  410 
June  Berry,  the,  Ml ;  Xeweriiw  skeet  mf  the, 
831 

Junlperua  nana,  446 ;  riglda,  98 
juattcla  spar  loa^  4 


Ealanchoe  oamea,  4 

Kale,  Boda,  8D9 ;  Bagged  Jack,  278 

Kales,  plaotbig,  987 ;  winter,  460,  481,  6 

Kalmia  anguaWoUa,  341 

Keruwdya  extmla,  46 ;  HuiTatn,  8 

Kentiaa,8 

Kentish  fruit  season,  th-,  482 

Kerriajaponica,  387  ;  sing^  87 

Kew,  Bamboos  at,  106  ;  mound  at,  104 ;  Wil- 
lows at,  381 

Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the,  10.  36.  48.  69, 
00,  109,  ISO.  164,  17^  m,  213,  SsS,  S60, 
S84,  m,  SS7,  84^  ITS,  801,  4i7,  44%  404, 
488, 605,  637 


Laburnum,  golden,  311 

LaobenaUa  Neb^  U3 ;  trieolor  In  faaakete, 

876 

I^cbenallas  at  basket  plants,  131 

Lnila  alblda  vaiietles,  7» ;  anoepe  Dawsoni, 
130;  a.  Perctvaliuia,  28:  a.  Sauderiana, 
108;  a.  Stella,  98;  a.,  white,  79;  a.  Wll- 
llams',  04  ;  Amoldlana,  11;  asoanU,  9>7; 
autumnalls  atro-nibens.  19  ;  dnnabarina, 
813 :  crispa,  40<1 ;  elegsns,  j73  :  harpo- 
pbylla,  laO,  19 997 ;  faybrida  Haynardl, 
lAli;  majalls,  466;  peduncularia  11,  139; 
purpura  la,  ITS,  636 ;  p^  atro-purjnirea,  471 ; 
p.  oelacta,  478 ;  p.  li^Hscinatw,  4(8 ;  pi  faa- 
tuoM,  4T8 ;  p.  PormosB,  478 ;  p.  Jobanius, 
478;  p.  Joaepnlne,  478 ;  p.  Juno,  478;  p. 
Uadenl,  444 ;  p.  lobata,  476 :  pi.  Lowlaoa, 
40S;  p.  malesttM, 478 ;  p.  Nlobe,  471;  p. 
nobUis,  471;  p.  Phoba,  478;p.  prsastan^ 
478;  p.pul«dum,478;  p.  Ruas^OU,  888 ; 

trfumphans,  477 ;  p.  varietlea  bom 
Brusaels,  477 ;  superbiens,  76 ;  tetrtbnsa, 
4u7, 478, 496,  93ii ;  vltelllna,  9^ ;  Welatea- 
holmim,  496 

Land,  how  to  Increase  the  value  of,  881, 810 

Larch,  dlstences  planting  of,  248,  37j 

Larkspurs,  689 

Lathyrus  grandiflorua,  89;  latUoUua,  80; 
mag«l.«iiicus,  89 ;  pfatenua,  89 ;  rotundi- 
folius,  80 ;  Etlbtbor^  89 ;  splandens.  Hi, 
367  ;  sylvestris,  8* ;  taberoeus,  80 

I^ursls  fw  north  widls,  189 ;  in  flower,  878 ; 
the  cutting  of,  8i 

Lavender  growing,  06 ;  the  cultivation  of, 
114 

Leeks,  147,  194  ;  foroing,  73 

Leitfphyiliim  buxifollum,  412 

Lent  Rose  from  Uakwood,  118 

Leonotls  Leonurus,  3 

Leecbenaultla  blloba  major,  366 

Lettuoe  AU  the  Tsar  Round,  891 ;  Veltc  /s 

0<dden  Queen,  316  ;  Veitch's  Perfect  Gem, 

497 

Lettuoss  during  hot  weither,  801;  eariy, 

143,  309 ;  forctog,  870 ;  for  all  ooaaona,  618 ; 

scarcity  of,  in  Mtfly  spring,  74 
Leuoostegia  parvula,  19 
Uven*  Bait,  Watatortlaiid,  09 
LswlsU  redlvlva,  499 
Ubonta  floribunda,  ISO 
Lilac  Alphouse  lAvalUe,  MO ;  Laoii  Blnum, 

831 ;    Marie  Legnmga,  Sil ;  Presldeut 

Orevy,  9 

Lilacs  at  Syon  House,  178 ;  grafted,  87 ; 
gmf  ted,  in  Prance,  801,  34S ;  gnfttng, 
UO,  S8T ;  la  pobfc  3TV 
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Ullw,464;  Amoilcui  Wood,  890;  notu  cot 
SOI;  o(  CbioA  Bud  Thll>>rt,  40t  Ffautahi, 
400;  popular  g»rd«D,  207,  Ml  vtrnu 
RoMt,  lU,  178,  848 

UUm  of  the  VkU«r  loMdy  KTUlccd,  9S; 

lillum  ftuntula,  .67,  2U  ;  Brownl,  41,  SSB  ; 
bulbtfotum,  US ;  oonoolor,  41 ;  oOTdi- 
folium,  41 ;  erooeum.  SSS ;  Davldl,  43 ; 
DalaT^i,  41 ;  Duehartral,  41 ;  el^wu  In 
variety,  MS;  Faint,  U;  fonnommi,  4V| 
gfgaoteum,  41,  111;  HkrrUl,  S«0  ;  Hoairt, 
8i6  ;  lankongenM,  48 ;  langtflc»iim,  41, 
282  ;  bmnjfanim  Harriti,  IBS  ;  mlmblle,  41 ; 
m7iiopb7l]uBB,  41 ;  ochnoeum,  4S  ;  oxv- 
patahiiB,  43;  paptUifenuii,  42;  pardAU^ 
nuta,  8&I,  SS6  ;  pompooluiD,  &84 ;  paeudo- 
ttgiimum,  4S ;  pyroiudcuin,  467 ;  lutchu' 
•DM,  42;  apoBUMnm,  41,  181 ;  ■pMlowuii 
And  L.  los^onuD.  Ute  niiaUM  of,  S8 ; 
tallenM,  42 ;  tonulftollum,  42  ;  tettacmim, 
28/ ;  ThompeonlMkUtn,  42 ;  umbdlatnm  or 
daTurlcum,  281 ;  yuniuaienw,  41 

LlUuDU,  2Sfi 

Ll^.  m  enatfc.  480 ;  CoIcUo,  Um,  SSS ;  the 
BelUdomu,  400;  tkt  BeUodoma. 400 ;  tho 
whlt«  wood,  400 ;  Turk  »-<»n,  Mwlat,  SSS 

UXj  of  Uie  ^2a»j,  901,  Ml.  » 

Llnw,  Um,  410 

LimniuitliiM  Dou^ImI,  S6B 

UiutiiK  c9MNffoU»,  480  ■  vulgsris  Palmte,  «4 

XiqaU  ■timuluto  lor. fruit  bwa  dtulng 

winter.  108 
Llthoapermum  proetmtum,  111,  468;  pur- 
pimoHMeruleiun,  480 


UkvMoariUfoUft,10 
LomarfMln  winter. 


IB 


Lonfaiem  frMgnntlMltm,  190 
Lot  wood,  Buomz,  note*  from,  201 
Luddnoaiiale  PMtmtarel,  686 
Lulefa  *""^*«"|  680  ;  voluinls,  586 
IiTGHts  «roouitt«,  171  ;  cnienU,  171:  Dep- 
pel,  171;  Hanieonte,  171;  HMrrlnnbe 
ebtnnei,  11 ;  HeuaradAnA,  171 ;  ptuw,  is;; 
fikinneri.  171,  S17;  Sklntierl  4ba,  889; 
HUnnert  W.  HrtUe,  SSI 
L7e<wtee,m 

Lfolmie  alplna  and  L.  lanxHileft,  406,  480; 

etwimata,  884 
lijmo  Omh,  Its  i  u«  8m,  us 
iJjK  riowar,  Ute,  400 


Hackova  bella,  370 

MagDoUa  fiuoata,  841 ;  hypoleuoa,  403  i  Sou- 
knffeana,  877,  886 ;  ■teUata,  188,  101,  866  ; 
■t^ta,  pink  var.,  S60 

MaKnoUaa,  618  ;  In  pota,  866 

Hatwttla  blcolor,  888,  482 

Manure,  liquid ,  lor  fhlit  trace,  881 

Haouree,  how  to  make  and  use  them,  Wl 

Manuring,  840 

Maptea,  the  Japeneae,  877 

Uappa  Oorteana,  408 

Margam  Park,  a  note  from,  201 

Marguerltea  In  pota,  604 

Marioa  coarulea,  611 

Market  garden  notea,  368 

Marrows,  biub,  24 

Harsh  Harigolda,  866 

MaadttTaUla  Arminl,  S67  ;  bella,  II  ;  C^eri, 
11  ;  Chidum,  11 ;  Oalriana,  167 ;  galongl- 
ana,  867 ;  Houtteana,  11 ;  nycterlna,  11  ; 
platj^loaea,  140 ,  radloaa,  11 

HaedsvaUlH  Iram  SheMeld,  406;  born 
Bttcatham,  496 ;  <rf  tlM  SMOO-labtetae  group, 

MaxUIarla  Sanderlaua,  B67,  410  ;  aangulnea, 

221 

Heconopals,  81 ;  aculeata,  81 ;  oamMoa,  81 ; 

nepelenala,  81 ;  Walllchl,  81 :  WtUlicki,  81 
MedlDlUB  masniflca,  868 
Medlar-leaved  Thom,  the,  887 
HegacHnium  purpura  turn,  76 
MMueaStraebeyl,  81,  280 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  a  note  ftom,  97 
Melon  Sarlv-  DaTeobam,  100 ;  growing  for 

market,  866;  Ingeatre  B;brtd,  408;  La 

Favourite,  61, 100 
Melons  faUbg,  240;  Aomc  ^,  at  BnttnhwH, 

86a ;  in  frames,  418 :  In  honaea,  606 ;  in 

pita,  827 ;  eowing  and  planting,  100;  sue- 

oearfonal  and  late,  60S 
MesembrTanthemum  murfcatum,  9S7 
Meaoapinidium  Tuleenloom  gnadlHerum, 

Hoq>Uua  Smitbt,  887 

MeMteon,  tb»,  at  Kew,  lu 

Mlcrolepla  NoTB-Zelaiidin,  2  S  ;  pUtyphylla, 

86S;potjrpodioldea,  263;  acabr«,  863  ;  strl- 

gosa,  868  ;  trlohoatioha,  368 
HrcTolei^,  268 

Mignonette  In  pota,  46 ;  pot,  242,  286,  398 

MiBbank  Prtaon  aite,  *fl< 

Utltonla  atellata,  881 ;  miliaria  Princeaa 

Hay,  821,  471 
Mint  for  fandng,  146 

HiatlBt(»,  SS,  77  ;srowliig,  06 ;  the,  In  ftwMe, 


Hocaaibi  Flower,  the.  at  PiUochir,  614 
Moek  Otvnge,  the  emall-IeaTed,  10 
MotMa  l^pogtaa,  S46,  SSB 
Moes,  remoTliig,  from  lawn,  06 
Husa  Martini,  167 

MuacarL  botryoidee  paUena,  200 ;  HeUratebi, 

8S9 ;  paradozum,  860 
Muaoaria,  or  Orape  Hvaol&IlM,  98X 
Muscat  Orapee,  sand  for,  176 
Huihroom  beda,  802 

Muahrooma,  growing,  808,  4«;  In  oeUan, 
408;  in  winter,  34;  the  oultuia  irf,  187; 
under  oool  treatment,  216 

Nuak,  Haniaon'B,  300,  867 

Muaka,  200 

Huatard  and  Greta,  894 

M^roMtis  alpertila  Victoria,  861;  prenuea. 

MTTlopterla  frlgida,  MM 


N. 


Nanlael,  hyMd,  800 ;  new,  830 ;  on  Graas, 
«01 ;  tite star,  188;  ttiree dtaUnct, 207 

Narclaaus  cfelamlneuB,  907 ;  minimus,  170, 
100;  monoplnUuB,  77 ;  Mmrt  orientalia, 
a  bed  of ,  880;  obrallaili,  m ;  Banta  Maria, 
801 ;  Stella,  836 

Nature,  ootnoitig,  184 

NeltunUum  tuteunii  461;  spedoaum,  409, 
688 ;  QMeiesHm,  48S 

Nemeda  atrumoaa  Suttonl,  47fi 

Memaelaa,  notes  on,  103  - 

Naviusta  alsbamensia,  887 

New  Orieana,  the  weather  In,  141 

New  Zealand  garden,  notes  from,  487 

NIduluium  staiatum,  219 

North  Walae,  notee  from,  180 

Norway  Maple,  the,  816 

Note,  a  Maaonable  Fern,  187 

Notea,  cultural,  446  ;  from  a  Worcestershire 
ganlen,418;  from  Almondsbury,  S40;  from 
Asia  Minor,  390 ;  from  Cheater,  StB,  tS4, 
464 ;  from  Llphook,  892,  870 ;  from  Lox- 
wood,  201 ;  from  Bhepton  Mallet,  278 ;  on 
hard?  planta,  896  ;  oa  the  season,  413 ;  sea- 
son^le  cultural,  817  ;  summer,  400 

/roOocftnui  dUtan*,  608 ;  distans,  600 ;  Bck* 
lonlana,  600 ;  ferruginea,  600 ;  tatutginota, 
60B ;  lanuginosa,  609 ;  Maranta,  609 ;  mol- 
lis, 472  ;  rufa,  609 ;  rvfa,  BOO  ;  atnuata,  609 ; 
sulphurea,  600 ;  tilohomanoldee,  609 

Nothocbenaa,  609 

Notoapartlum  Carmicbaellat,  OSS 

NuiecHea,  the  Albert,  808 

NjnaphKBa,  nisbig,  mim  seed,  tS8 


a 


Oak  Apple  day,  880 

Oak,  goUen,  and  the  porple  Boeeh,  408 

Oaks,  potaon,  689 

Oekwood,  a  note  frws,  970 

OaiTUABr— 
Barlow,  S.,  473 
De  CandoQe,  A.,  299 
H'Kelvie,  W.  R,  819 
McKensie,  A.,  270 
Fhippeu,  O.,  181 
Sheppard,  J.,  67,  78 
Trmons,  Bev.  P.,  78 
Webeter,  J.  B.,  462 

Odontogloaaum,  a  ttttj  beautiful,  2S7 ;  dr- 
rhoetun,  ISO,  444;  cttroemum,  410;  con- 
strictum,  12  ;  crispum,  812,  SSS,  444 ;  c. 
Arthurianum,  04;  c  De  Bairl  Cnwshay, 
402 ;  c  flaveolum,  103  ;  c,  fine  variety,  76; 
c  SteTenai,  BSO;  Bdwardl,  987  ;  Bdwardl 
KlaboohoTum,  04  ;  gtoriosum,  18  ;  bastlla- 
Uum,  620  ;  hybnoum,  814 ;  roawilatum 
ancepa,  318  ;  nwium,  98 ; peruvianae,  686; 
pol}rxanthum,  880  ;  ramoalsstmum,  198, 
2^7;  RoebUngtaiium,807;BoetU,812,878; 
Roeai,  887 ;  Roeai  m^na,  04 ;  Ruckerlaoum 
si^endena,  SSI;  acaptnun,  88:  Trestdmi- 
anum,  968 :  voxlUanum  Leopoldl,  467 ;  v. 
Priuceea  May,  467 ;  Wamanum,  471 ; 
Wikkeanum,  18 

Odontogloesums,  figure  with,  160 ;  for 
names,  287 ;  from  Sydenham,  847 

OU  Jars.  Italian,  78  i/wKatf-kar^vfiown,  8 ; 
uaeof,  8 

Olaapdera  not  flowerfag,  187 

(Aaariaitellidata,  2«a 

Omphalodea  Ludlite,  179 ;  vemo,  111.  381 

Oacldiumaltlaalmum,  478 ;  am^latnm,  888 ; 
CaTendlahianum,  108  ;  ooncoior,  47B  ;  ex- 
cavatum,  478  ;  flexuoeum,  476  ;  haatatum, 
478 ;  hmelligerum,  812 ;  lencochUum,  lOB ; 
maoranthum,  818 ;  spathulatum,  479 ;  spha- 
oelatum,  478 ;  superbianB,  819  luadulMum, 
818 ;  sebrinum,  812 

Oncidiums,  GyrtucUlold,  811 

OncooycluB  Irlsea,  481,  684;  In  the  lale  of 
Wight,  896 

Onion  Ailsa  Craig  for  autumn  aowliig)  S'H ; 
.  and  Carrot  grub,  prerexttlou  of,  417 :  fly, 
Cb«,  44S,  627  ■ 


Onfama.  216;  autumn-sown,  tranq^IanUng, 
104  ;  for  proBt,  861 ;  pickling,  887 ;  etorimg, 
148 ;  the  time  to  sow,  100, 340,  SSS 

Onoama  album  roaeum,  424 

Opuntia  Raflneaqulana,  866 

Orange  Ball  Tree,  the,  445 

Orange  Flower,  the  Mexican,  199 

Orchard  and  fruit  garden,  486,  MS ;  work  In, 
284 

Orchard  bouse  culture,  181 

Orchard  treee,  regnf  ting,  60 

Orchid  blooms  from  Hinckley,  813,  478 ;  from 

Bawteistall,  S12,  388;  foe,  a  new,  390; 

seed,  880 

Orohida,  417,  446,  606,  636,  626;  at  Burford 
Lodge,  107 ;  at  Dublin,  301 ;  at  Foreat 
Hill,  287 ;  at  Highbury,  812 ;  at  Syon 
Houae,  287 ;  at  The  Orange,  Hackbridge, 
466 ;  at  The  Woodlands.  Btraatbam,  419 ; 
Burmeae,  160 :  cool,  at  Kew,  466 ;  out,  In 
flortsta'  ahopa,  68;  for  an  IntOTmedlate 
houae,  11 ;  mm  Cheltenham,  107,  967 ; 
frtjm  The  Dell,  178;  from  WaBton -roper- 
Mare,  818 ;  bardy,  at  Tottenham.  419 ;  new, 
certlfloated  ta  1802, 129 ;  two  fine  hybrid, 
620 ;  which  do  not  deteriorate,  171 ;  nork. 
among,  10, 17,  47,  00,  00, 109,  180,  166,  178, 
103,  216,  S80,  SflO,  384,  S06,  838,  849,  37f, 
SOS.  417,  4«,  464,  477,  484 

Omithogalom  araUoum,  816,  434 ;  pyramid- 
ale,  681 

OrobuB  vemua  albus  plenua,  439 
Oxallsea,  800;  under  glaae,  460 


P. 


pKonlee,  407,  467 ;  double  crimson  and  bluah, 
481  ;  fragrance  of,  638 ;  herbaceous,  464, 
490 ;  in  Oie  Cbiswick  Gardens,  600  ;  noles 
on,  7 ;  tree,  210;  under  glass,  137 ;  varietlea 
of,  880 

Fansles,  888 ;  at  ChUwlck,  488 ;  at  Weatmln- 
ater,  601 ;  from  Hawfck,  483 ;  aeedllng, 
480;  tufted,  60,  176,  888,  428,  586;  wltti 
shruba,  514  ;  yellow  tufted,  600 

Faasy  Bella  Duncan,  478 ;  Bluah  Queen,  637  ; 
Bridesmaid,  627  ;  Countees  of  Whamclifle, 
627 ;  Dorothy  Tennant,  627  ;  Duobeis  of 
Fife,  627  ;  Bdlna,  6r ;  FaTOurite,  627  ; 
George  Huirhewl,  627 :  H.  M.  Stanley,  617  ; 
HoonUght,  687 ;  Mrs.  Prlmroae,  627 ;  Prin- 
oess  Beatrice,  637 ;  RavenBwood,  587 ; 
Rosine,  627 ;  Rothes,  637 ;  bunrlae,  527 ; 
Sweet  Lavender,  627 ;  Sylvia,  687 ;  Vlotetta, 
637  ;  W.  Niel,  637  ;  Wonder,  637 

Fapaver  alplnum,  489;  bnctralum,  468; 
bracteatum  macraathum,  480;  orteotalo 
and  Its  varieties,  Wt 

Park  scenerv  at  drenceate,  4  9 

Parks,  p-ipidarity  of  the,  404 

Parsley,  284,  606 

Paeltbea  ooBrulea,  304 

PaaslHoTa  Constance  BUtot,  126 

Fusion  Flower,  a  hybrid,  201 

Pavonla  Wiotl,  21 

Pea,  Bnglish  Wonder,  407 ;  Lord  Anaw's,  80 ; 
Telwfaone,  76;  Wi.liam  the  First,  482; 
Woidsley  Woi-der,  76 

Peas  and  birds,  301 ;  eariy,  408,  481,  616 ; 
eariy  gathering  of,  448,  464;  forwarding 
early,  In  pots,  60;  late  summer,  382; 
mulching,  448 ;  mulching  or  watering  of, 
417;  narrow  drills  (or,  a  mistake,  803; 

Siparatlon  of  groimd  fOr  Ute,  168;  sowing 
pots,  18  ;  aucoearionsl,  in,  440 ;  wfre 
hurdles  for,  804 
Peas,  Bverlastliig,  88,  843 
Peas,  Sweet,  48 

Peadi  Alexander,  100, 1 77, 386,974 ;  Alexandn 
NoUeaaa,  284  ;  and  Nectarine  bloom  re- 
tardieg,  174 ;  bloom  retarding,  804,  260, 
800,  SBO;  bmueri,  cr>>pping,  8K;  culture 
for  mot,  86 ;  growing  for  maritet,  103 ; 
waU  at  Fhrnhinn  Ca>^,  177;  "yellows," 
phases  of,  119 

Peach  tree  bordera,  882 

Peach  treee,  free  growth  of,  361 ;  in  bloom  at 
Bexley  Heath,  208;  training  of,  177; 
welghtof  crops  for,  467 

Peachea,  Alexuider  and  Early  Beatrice,  489 ; 
and  aunshine,  300 ;  at  ttie  Temide  show, 
464;  early,  467  ;  early  profitnUe,  862;  for 
profit,  SO,  i<0,  1C2,  204,  250 ;  from  the  Cape, 
118;  Imported,  198,  334;  Id  New  BngUnd, 
18;  protecting  whilst  in  bloom,  100;  ripe 
and  ripening,  416;  seasonable  notes  on 
outdoor,  177 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  174, 806, 340 ;  earileat, 
198 ;  on  open  walla,  SOI ;  inicceesional,  418 

Pear  Bishop's  Thumb,  120;  Doyennf  du 
Comlce,  18  ;  Glou  Morceau,  2l4  ;  Knight's 
Monarch,  811 ;  Louise  Bcmne  of  Jrasey, 
203,  360:  Marie  Louise,  17,  86;  Marie 
Louise  d'Uode,  18;  ntmaaton  Dudieas, 
101 ;  PitmoMUm  DwAm,  101 

Pear  tnt  nf  MarU  Loui*e  ia  btoom,  17 ;  paylla, 
17 

Pear  trees,  uobealthy,  882 
P^ara,  840,  441,  483.  626 ;  ourdon,  666 
Pelargonium  F.  P.  Raspail,  290;lImK Ohailea 
Kosnig,  888 ;  AipAcfaw,  276 


Pelargoniums,  828 ;  at  Lewlaham,  610 :  at 
Swanley,  240 ;  decorative,  46t  ;  difterent 
sections  of,  204 ;  for  wintrr  flowering,  976  ; 
in  winter  and  fogs,  887 ;  pottUw,  174 ; 
propagating  show  nd  regal,  608, 4M,  611 ; 
triooha-,  448,  619;  v.  01  qmnOiMnnma, 
44 

PellM  bella,  847 

Penshurat,  a  note  frtun,  408 

Pentatemon  humiUa,  6S3  ;  apecUblUa,  681 

Pentatemona,  a  note  on,  267^ 

Perennlala  and  bulbs,  hardy,  IBO ;  from 

seed,  486 ;  planting,  0 
Pemettya  mucronata,  844 
Pemettyas  at  Oakwood,  88 
Petunias,  a  note  on,  641 
Phacelia  campanubna,  601 
Phaluit  amabOis,  ISO ;  tuberculoeus,  918, 168, 

878 ;  Walllohl.  S88 
PbalMKnosIa  casta,  878 ;  Luddemannlana, 

878 ;  Banderlana  alba,  88 ;  BcbiUeruna 

splMidens.  76;  SchtOerlana  veattUa.  180; 

siieeloea,  19, 878 ;  sunatiana,  466 ;  tefraa- 

pia,488 

PhUadelpfauB,  mlcrophyUuB,  16 
PhUadelphuaea,  new  hybrid,  866 
Phlebodlum  aureum,  818;  sporodocarpum, 

216 

Phlox  amcana,  870 ;  canadensis.  480 ;  atel- 
laria,  468  ;  subulata,  843  ;  the,  68 

PhyllcaericokleB,  860 

Fby.laathua  nlvouu,  197 

PhyOocactua  Plato,  406 

PhjUoataohye  nigra,  SIB 

Pinis  foimoaa,  446 

Pine,  the  white,  68, 971 

Plnea ,  fruiting,  988, 464 :  haidj,  near  Chicago, 
S8  ;  suooeaMonai  and  young  888 ;  young, 
4«6 

Pinxuiculas,  870 
Pink  Her  Majesty,  488, 

Pinks,  alpine,  464  ;  at  Chiswick,  603 ;  male, 
66 

Piptanthus  nepnl'nsis,  387 
Plantain  Lilw,  Sicbotd'§t  328 
Plantain  LiHw,  818 

Plautatlona,  deatioyers  in,  107;  thinning, 

84 

Plant,  bedding,  a  useful  blue,  501 

Plant  houte  at  Kew,  the  hardy,  400 

Plant  houaea,  604,  628 ;  the  shading  of,  204  ; 
work  in,  10,  87,  47,  70,  00,  110,  ISO,  16), 
174,  104,  8i4.  287,  269,  264,  806.  188,  860, 
871,  804,  417,  441,446,  464 

Plants,  alpine  and  herbaceous,  early  flower- 
ing, 360;  alp'ne,  at  the  Regent's  Park 
show,  400 ;  alpine  exhibiting,  S41 ;  bul- 
bous, in  Bvde  Park,  849  ;  evei^een  hardy, 
113 ;  for  uie  winter  season,  484 ;  green- 
house, 826  ;  hardy,  and  al}riDee,  at  the 
Temipie  show,  532  ;  bardy,  at  Tottenham, 
101 ;  hardy,  notea  on,  31,  es,  111.  170,  207, 
847, 480,  466,  460,  490,  634  ;  in  ttud  framee 
ana  pits,  i64 ;  in-ioor,  I'l  smal'  pots, 
8  3;  names  of,  i9i,  RI5,  SSd,  880,  404, 
4  S,  462,  473,  404.  614,  538 ;  neglected,  908 ; 
new,  at  the  Temple  show,  43 ;  old,  with 
new  names,  681 :  spring  bulbous,  106 ; 
stove  and  greenhouse,  annuals,  Ac,  sow- 
ing, tSii ;  stove-fiowerlng,  417  ;  succes- 
sional.  443  ;  suitable  tm  ruins,  wall-tope, 
467;  three  useful  old  climbing,  4SS; 
wlutar  flowning  store,  worthy  d:  moro 
notice,  2 ;  wltti  variegated  fnlaga,  91 ; 
young,  484 

Pleasure  ground  notes,  80 

Pleione  humilU,  144 

Plumbago  capensla  alba,  348 

Plum,  a  good  eariy,  180 ;  Ooa'a  G<ddMi  DWp, 
16 ;  crop,  the,  418 ;  The  Cnr,  ISO 

Hums, 840,  483 

Podopbytlum  pldant^um,  416 

PDinsettla,awhlte,4 

Food,  bearing  a.  226,  390 

Poppy,  new  hardy,  618 

Po^mthus  Narcissi  on  Grass,  816 

Polyanthus  Queen  Victoria,  473 ;  the  blue, 

>&G,  306 
Polyanthuses,  border,  164 
pcdggonum  vaoelnlfc41um,  601 ;  waeeii^fitlitim, 

Polystlchum  owenae,  ISO;  oorit folium,  180 ; 
faldnellum,  180 ;  frmdosum,  180 ;  venus- 
ttun,  160  ;  rentufuta,  180 ;  veatitum,  180 

Pondar,  the  Uack,  SO :  the  wh-te,  58 

PoUto,  a  good  garden,  74 ;  plantlDg,  8SH, 
230 ;  Quantity  and  Quality,  816  ;  Sharpe's 
Victor.  868 ;  The  Bruce,  214 

Pct'to  disease,  experiments  in  prevention 
of  868 ;  prevention  trf,  880 

Potatoes,  cultural  notea  on,  OS ;  disbudding; 
146 ;  early,  104 ;  field  cium  of,  406 :  fotc- 
Icg,  13  ;  forcing  in  pot*,  869,  406,  400  ;  good 
frame,  891 ;  hollow,  240  ;  In  deeply  stirred 
soil,  481 ;  phmting.  1*8,  218,  (54,  804 ;  pra- 

furing  ground  for,  170  ;  valuable,  to  make 
be  ifost  of,  854  ;  yellow-fleshed,  840 
PotentUla  flagelllfora,  459 
Primrose,  curious  forma  of  the  oommon,  (26; 

the  Japan,  600 
Prliurosea  aikd  dry  weather,  488 ;  at  Wfaley, 
StS ;  Uue,  801 ;  Dunch,  809 ;  groitn  under 
.  ^Bas,^10«- 
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Primula  oplUte,  SD7 ;  eortoaoldw  an». 
439  :  dentlcuUU,  300 ;  floribunda,  X4S  ; 
moUlH,  480 ;  oboonlca,  S42 ;  oboonica  and 
■kill  dlMMo,  196  :  Reldl,  429,  471 ;  roMa, 
379 ;  SioboWi,  86S ;  •uffnitooewa,  45S 

Primulu,  ChlDflM,  141,  IW,  iWi  Clnenriu 
«nd  Gyolunsni  at  WftHng.  IIS  {  grubs  In, 
400;  bardj.  3SS.IS7,  407;  hardy, at  Kew, 
807 

PrioiulaoMB,  411 

Pnmus  dlTaricata,  S31 ;  triloba,  2Se 
Ptefia,  ore>to4,  S4? ;  a«niilata,  19 ;  iwmilaU 

glgaatea,  S6 ;  Vlebwto,  411, 609 
PuBUo  Oakddb— 

Alexandra  Maes  and  Park,  14,  SOS,  4S9 

Birmingham,  an  open  apaoe  for,  879 

BoKoa,  SIS 

Cl0rk«nweU  apen  apaoa  for,  143 
O^ddhunt  PleUa,  8.  Hampstaad,  4fiS 
Hackney,  open  space  for,  688:  Hanbes, 
3»,  4i2 

HarlMdan  public  park,  tba,  SBS 

Hl^bun  Fialda,  land  at,  3S6 

Honw  nwk,  Bamptoti  Court,  SS ;  opao- 

fngof  tbe,  sn 
Inaar  Tcaapla  Oardou,  473 
Kew  Oardena,  opndnf  tA  tha,  ISS 
London  Ooualy  Council  and  vatha,  S18 
London  Opan  Hpacaa  BUI,  610 
Maeolealleld,  gift  to,  183 
NorthamptoB,  park  for,  S79 

^uiea,  K>,  lis,  SIS,  879,  404,  616; 

Faddlngton  ncreatlon  grourd,  463 
Public  gardona,  new,  Z2S 
Bad  UoD  Square  Garden,  SIS 
Richmond  ImprorementB,  IftS 
Sandnte,  pleaaure  ground  tos,  688 
St  Helena,  a  new  pu^Uo  paA  at,  478 
Bfoektcm-on-TMa,  park  M,  14S;  opening 

of  a  park  for,  638 
Tilbury  West  Commona,  326 
Waterfow  Park,  494 

WestmiDater,  recreation  ground  for,  S88 
Pulmoaaria  aaooharata,  400 
Purple  la  flowers.  07,  115,  201 
Pyiacantha,  the.  In  fiowsr,  448 
Pyrethrum  Jubilee,  483  ;  Princesae  de  Hetter- 

nlch,4S6 

Pyrethnims  at  the  Temple  show,  489 
'PjTsa  cardtoalis,  814,  847,  879;  laponlca, 
887 ;  Japonlca  at  Dropmore,  898  ;  japonica, 
forms  of,  818 ;    MauM  tvcgmnm,  428 ; 
Haula'a  dIattMit  form  (rf,  887 
Fyxldantbara  baibuUs,  4S8 

Q. 

Querona  Ilex  Fordl,  811 
QuaanelU  van  Houtteana,  108 


Rabblti  and  trees  In  hard  waatbsr,  58 
Radisbea,  417 

RaUway  rates  and  frnlt  trwdo,  181 
Bamondla  i^rranalea,  460 
Ramondlas,  the,  494 

Banunoulus  eortasnfoUus,   SOI ;  pamaaal- 

foliua,  457, 468 
Raopberrles,  896,  688  ;  sitmmer  treatment  of, 

SS4 

Red  spider  on  Qnoseberry  buahea,  607 

Regent's  Park,  sprtog  flowers  In,  MS 

Rttnwardtlaa,  two  good,  Oi 

Renanthera  coccmea,  626 

Rhaaya  orientalls.  494,  610 
Rtalpidwts'ls  peltata,  Ifl 

RhodanOu  Mangiest,  466 

Rhododendron  arboreum,  S78 ;  AxitA,  471 ; 
Ascot  Brilliant,  887  ;  Aucklandl,  614  ;  cam. 
pylooarpum,  6 ;  dnnaharinum,  464 ;  Goun- 
MM  <rf  Haddington,  107 ;  Dalhoualaaum, 
888  ;  Barlj  Gem,  380  ;  bagrans,  633  ;  Heleoe 
Sddfllwr,  402,  448;  Isdoor,  a  beautiful, 
SOS;jaamlniaorum,  31  ;  parvlfollum,  241  ; 
pracoz,  190  ;  raoemosum,  6  ;  Williamal, 
§88;  Yellow  Gem,  209 

Rhododendnma,  127,  410;  at  Darley  Dale. 
470;  four  useful,  447;  greanhouaa,  448, 
4BB; banhr, St> ;  hTbrld  greenbouae,  370 ; 
in  the  deu  at  Kenr,3Sl;ln  tonpentehouae, 
S45 ;  planting,  48S ;  two,  004 ;  two  biffdr,  104 

Rhodora  oanaoeuds,  818 

Rhodo^nKn  keni<ddes,  188 

Rbopolowasta  hexandra,  388 

RhnbH^  early,  188 

Rhus  Cotinua,  140,  SIS ;  OXtoM,  14S 

Rlboa  Govdo'  lannm,  S80 

RlAantULutwyeb^  SIO 

Rings,  IndU-ToUw,  for  hot-water  pipes,  86 

Boelat,  the  doaUa  white,  111 

Rocktim,  erIiiMNi.  398 ;  tilttry,  pofittou  f&r, 
SSS :  tHfted,  At,  388 

RobkMla,  two  beautiful,  489 

Rock  gaiden.  a  bold,  SSI ;  at  Broadlandt.  wUtt 
i*  ttu,  SOS;  Mm^tiuctlon  of,  for  lamr 
plaints,  3^0 ;  tnaririn  of  a  poAd  in,  479  ;  the, 
06,  79, 117, 138,  160,  268,  SCO,  420,  479 ;  the, 
arranged  with  regwd  to  ■tabUttr,  300  ;tha, 
at  Broadlands,  Newton  Abbot,  Deroo, 
809  preter  In  the,  808,  430,  47*.  680;  woric 
to,  StS 


'  Rook  gardens,  gaf,'*.  oemeterltfa,  SOS  * 
Rocka  for  alpine  plante,  oonatruotlon  of,  332  ; 

for  fast-growiog  alpines,  380 ;  for  hardy 

Poms,  280 ;  for  shrubs,  880 
Soclntort,  «eef (OK  q/',  thotriitff  interior  arrangt- 

tHtnt  o/roct»/or  ekwt  alpinea,  364  ;  Aoiinf 

TttoU  graiting  llo»n^var>^»,  266;  »trat\iUd 

raett^atitetl  n-ifA  eU^nt*,  tfS 
Rodgersia  podopbylla,  491 
Roglem  gntta-ima,  44 
Romneya  Coulter! ,  SSS 

lUmdelatlt  gntlaelma,  Stt;  apadoM,  898; 

•pedoaa  mator,  398 
BooddatlBa,  fU ;  culture  of,  S09 
I  Boots  traTelUnf  of,  SIS 
I  lb)«adculafla,8r9;ohlorDcarpa,40e;Hundl, 
491 ;  pyrotialca,  387 ;  rugoaa  oy  the  water- 
'  Bide,  6ta ;  splaodaBlma,  494 
Rose  Abel  Ganlhre,  104;  adam,  104;  Alm4« 
VIbert,  S86 ;  a  freer-flowering  than  Ghdn 
de  DlJon,  474, 636 ;  Allister  Btatla  Gray,  688 ; 
Amy  BoiMart,  47S ;  Austrian  Copper  Brier, 
478  iAtutria*  Cbpiwr  BrUr,fiow*^,  876; 
Bardou  Job,  486  ;  Camilla  Bemardin,  828  ; 
Oamoens,  618 ;  C^tala  Christy,  S7T ;  Car- 
mine Pillar,  m  ;  Caroline  Testout,  878  ; 
iihrlstloa  de  None,  800 ;  Gleopatia,  104 
i:ilmbfa)«Hipbetoa.  87S;  Ccdonel  Felix 
Breton,  877:  Oomtaaaed'Oxlord,  877 ;  oob- 
troraray,  118;Cortnna,  SSS;  "Derby," date 
for  the,  88 ;  Docteur  Andry,  S7T  ;  Due  de 
Hontpensler,  104;  Duohesse  d'Auerstadt, 
4SS  ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  877  ;  Duchess  of 
Edlnburrii,  16 ;  Duke  of  Connaught, 
87/ ;  Duloe  Bella,  877 ;  Kile  Horel,  .977  ; 
Blla  Gordon,  228 ;  Bmllie  Dupuy,  416  ; 
Bmeat  Meta  104  ;  Bthel  Brownlow,  238  ; 
foliage,  876;  gatilen,  827.  4SS;  Ulotre 
Lyonnaise,  387  ;  good,  a,  827  ;  Grace  Dar- 
ling, 614 ;  Gustave  Plganeau,  486 ;  Gua- 
Uve  Regis,  686 ;  Harrison's  TeUow,  108, 
4S6-,  HarritM't  YtiUn»,  106 ;  Heoriette  de 
Beauveau,  416  ;  Heinricb  Bchulthele,  803  ; 
Her  Hajesty,  88  ;  Lady  Henry  QrosTencff, 
303,  486  ;  Lamarque,  879,  474  ;  Lsniarque  In 
New  Zealand,  686;  I'Ideal  and  the  dry 
early  spring,  474 ;  Ha  Capudne,  877 ; 
Mar4chal  mel,  16,  72,  388,  SOJ  ;  Medea 
SM;  Herrie  Bngland,  686;  Hme.  Alfrad 
Oarrttre,  478,  688;  Mm^.  Br»vy  or  alba 
rosea,  486 ;  Mme.  Charles,  4S3 ;  Hme.  B. 
Levet,  408;  Mme.  Hoste,  228:  Mme.  Lam- 
bard.  408;  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  308; 
Mrs.  Haiknesa,  6S6 ;  Mrs.  Paul,  104,  308 : 
Nlphetoe,  388,  801 ;  notes,  424 :  Perle  des 
Jaidina,  8^1 ;  Perle  d'Or,  468  ;  Feralan  Yel- 
low, 168  ;  Ftdyintha,  a  bod  of,  616  ;  Prin- 
cess May,  808 ;  Princess  of  Wales,  238  ; 
season,  the  past,  1 ;  Sir  Joseph  I^ton, 
228 :  Sh-  RoUnd  HUl,  228  ;  Socrates,  468  ; 
SouTenlr  de  S.  A.  IMnce,  228 ;  Busanne 
Marie  Rodocaaachl,  104 ;  the  best  single, 
626  ;  the  Polyantha,  S2S  ;  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler,  484,  4T4  ;  Victor'  Hugo,  104 ; 
Waban,  808;  William  Allen  Rlchwlson, 
100,  4S3 
Rose  Society,  the  National,  TI 
Roses,  377,  487 ;  among  the,  SOS,  370,  485  ; 
and  Clematises,  238,  288,  870  ;  and  Peaches 
in  the  same  house,  474  ;  and  the  late 
weather,  100 ;  and  the  past  winter,  237 ;  at 
Colchester,  407 ;  at  the  DriU  HatL  484 ;  at 
the  Paris  ahow.  464 ;  at  the  Temple  show, 
4SS ;  Austrian  Brier,  876 ;  cUmUng,  under 
igtim,  STO  ;  cut.  In  Oovant  Garden,  38 ;  dls> 
of,  801 ;  earllness  of,  840 ;  earto  pot. 


treatment  of,  48l ;  forcing,  73 ;  from  oeaTy 
and  light  land,  exhibiting,  I ;  hanging 
labels  on,  484  ;  haidy  mkI  delicate,  15  ;  hy- 
brid Brier,  TT  :  in  frult^  bousea,  433  ;  hi 
Hay,  433,  468  ;  liable  to  mUdew,  337,  388  ; 
■  motsture  for,  Stt ;  new,  808 ;  not«s  on, 
870;  old,  at  the  Temple  show,  474;  on 
walls,  875;  own-mot,  474;  own-root,  in 
quantity,  10 ;  pruning,  87,  108  ;  quick 

B-owth  of,  408 ;  Scotch  Brier,  801  ;  Scotch 
rler,  601 ;  standard,  618  ;  Tea-acented, 
473;  the  beat  of  1801 -IBSl.  100;  the 
growth  of  Tea,  TS;  two  good  Monthly, 
468;  two  shoi^.  014;  under  oool  treat- 
ment, 288 ;  wali,  480;wlttiao«ntsd  leaves, 
484 ;  yellow,  106 
Rosea,  Chrlatmaa,  In  tube,  6S;  tnm^ant- 
Ing,  178 

Roses,  Lenten,  801 ;  as  out  floweta,  881 
Bubus  doUdosua,  188,  880 ;  nutkanus,  446 
RudbfwkU  bkx^,  S4S  ihlrta,  848 
Rudbeoklaa,  884 


SacoolaUum  oerinum,  80? 
Salad  Ing,  spring,  104 
Sa^tosels,  868 

Salsafy,  303 ;  and  SoorKmeni,  840 

Sand  tor  cuttings,  846,  404 

Sqwnarla  OCTmoldes  ipleudldlMima,  684 

Sarraoenia  Handaiana,  814 

6atyrium  aureum,  SIT 

Savoy  Cabbaga,  497  ;  Dnmkiad,  497 


StvoTS  and  CobbagO.  806  ' 

Baxliraga  Boydi,  801;  Burseriana,  184; 
flagelXaria,  3i)7  ;  Ugul«ta,  467  ;  longlf<dla, 
467  ;  lon^olUt,  potitiom  fitr.  883  ;  Intoo- 
pur^urea,  196,  807 ;  di^oaraftdla,  SOB ; 
pyramtdalis,  401 

Saxifrages,  04 

Sawdust  as  a  mulch,  494 

BcaUous.  German,  SOS;  the  great  white, 
614 

ScfalTereckla  podoUoa,  4O0 

Schtaantbna,  tnatmsnt  of.  In  winter,  SI 

Seblaooodon  aoUaneUoldaa,  SOI 

BohizastyUa  oaodne*.  400 

Schlumbargaria  Uodanl,  iOD 

SdUa  aula  Ttaraa.87ft;  Ufolia,  SSI ;  bt'olU 
alba,  SBS ;  slbblea  Uba,  370 ;  atbliioa  pal- 
lida, 279 :  slUrica  tvn.  alba,  SOO 

Bcopnlbui  HladnlAfMM,  SSS 

Beononara,  808 

Sea  Hidly,  the  true  alpine,  SIS 

Seakale,  170,  837  ;  increasing  and  planting, 
174;  late,  801;  Lily-white,  hardness 
149,  984  ;  planUng,  174;  pots,  summer  use 
of,  34,  OS 

Season,  aartfaMU  of  the,  840,  4SS,  491 ;  the, 
488 

Sadimi  daayphyDnm,  408 ;  glauoum,  468 ; 

PIttonL  179 ;  sarmsntosum,  406 
Seed-sowing,  834,860;  on  heavy  aoUs  SOS 
Seeds,  earVi  aowlng,  171 ;  amall,  sowing, 

108  c  vegetable,  803 
Selaghiella  WaUichl,  418 
Selaginellas  for  a  Wardlan  C4Se,  363 
Stanpervivums,  468 ;  Cobweb,  tha,  179 
Senedo  grandifoUus,  107;    pulcfasr,  170; 

sagitttfoUuB,  S40 
jShade,  407 
Shield  Ferns,  180 
ShortU  ealacffolia,  849,  867,  408 
Shrub,  a  good  variegated,  471 ;  a  January 

flowering,  S3 
Shrubberies,  0 
Shrubbery  management,  83  . 
Shrubs,  a  few  good,  188 ;  and  trees,  a  few 

good  variegated,  887 ;  dining  among,  6, 

82,  190;  flowering,  486 ;  flowering,  m>m 

Belgrove,  466  ;  flowering,  from  Truro,  884 ; 

forced,  194  ;  hardy,  certfficatedin  1893,  6  ; 

hybrid,  860 ;  In  bloom,  810 ;  pfamtlng,  301 ; 

two  eoriy,  118 
Siberia,  the  flowers  of,  143 
Siloie  acaulls.  111,  170 
Sluss,  872 

Smusiclna  oleracaa,  416 ;  racanwaa,  417 ;  atel. 

Uta,  417 
Bmllacinas,  410 
Snowdrop  Tree,  the,  878 
Snowdrops,  207 ;  earty,  110 ;  In  the  Grass, 

200  ;  notes  OB,  144  ;  other  new,  378 
Sobralla  macnntha,  444  ;  macrantha  Klen- 

astiana,  407 

Soctmn  AMD  BxHiBiTioim— 

'.  Crystal  Palacs,  260,  486 
Xul's  Court,  Gardsning  and  Forestry  at, 

162,  425,  449 ;  Rose  show  at,  616 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  14,  67,  70,  117, 

141,181,  380,800,404,610 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolsnt,  84,  SO,  97, 

141,  247,  879 
Ghent  exldbition,  886 
Midland  Counties  Pansy  Society,  14 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society, 

868 

National  Carnation  Sodsty,  614 
National..  Obrysanthemum  Bodety,  141, 

101,224,886 
National  D^dia,  2S4 
National  Rose.  10,  71,  88 
Pansy  and  Vitda,  498 
Royal  Botanic,  247,  SSO,  437,  687 
Royal  HorticiUtural,  86,  56,  189,  801,  SSI 

847,  868,  301,  313,  880,  807, 402,  471,  616, ' 

686 ;  Temple  show,  428, 4S0 
United  Hor&oultural,  b4, 141, 224,  su 
Solk,  digging,  no ;  banvy,  saad-aoiring  on, 
80S ;  prep  ring,  for  bordan  and  roekarias, 
4SS 

Stdanum  crispum,  887,  400 ;  nsafislhlaiiiiin. 
491 

SoDyalfataarls,  448 

Sotomon'a  Seal,  899 ;  pnparing  |far  fsiclnc, 
460 

Sooerlla  Haoderaoal,  8 ;  margarltaoa*,  8 
^^arrowa  and  Frtnro«M,  888 ;  and  Cmuaea, 

Bpaedwell,  the  Onnaa,  491 

I^Medwells,  Hew  Zealand  mountain,  888 
Sptaiach,  878  ;  and  Ita  subatitutes,  6.7 ;  per- 
petual, 804 ;  winter,  147 
SlOnea  arguta,  446 ;  astUbeldea,  890 ;  cans, 
446 ;  conniaa,  390.  471 ;  }apiMioa  multiflcna 
compacts,  800 ;  splendraa  and  8.  betullfolia, 
621 

Spring,  18B8,  oomparad  with  1898,  818; 
flowers,  a  note  on.  280 ;  floweis  at  Drop- 
more,  816 ;  Star  Flower,  290 

Spruce,  the  We^ng,  348 

Stanhopea  Ameoana,'  867 

Staphylea  coldilca,  866 

Sta&ces,838 

Stanntonla  tetUdl^  101 


Stenoglottls,  490:  flmbrUta,  4M  ;  kmgifoUa 
496 

Staphanotis  ftt^bnnda.  416 

Stocks,  836 ;  Intarmodlate,  379 ;  long  succes- 
sion (rf,  839 

Stove  and '  gresnhouse  plants,  new,  of  1S92, 
93 

Strawbeny  Augusta  Nicalse,  461 ;  crop,  the, 
60S ;  culture  under  glass,  386 ;  John  Rus- 
kin,  87  ;  layering,  Vicomtease  H4ricart  do 
Thury,  634;  pi  nts,  487:  SharplMs,  624 ; 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Hiury.  176 :  Water- 
loo, 801 

Strawberries,  283,  SM,  470,  483,  5S7;  and 
moistiure,  882 ;  autumn,  684 ;  change  of 
stock,  4l4  ;  early,  482;  flowering  early, 
SOS  ;  for  forcing,  58,  102,  IAS;  growing,  500; 
In  Derbyshire,  585 ;  in  LoiKlon,  tta ;  In 
May,  829  ;  in  pots,  600  ;  to  wfiA^,  plant- 
ing, 318;  late,  6S8  :  late,  on  nor^lxwden, 
624 ;  layering,  for  fwcmg,  400 ;  maln-orop 
and  late,  895  ;  new,  4OI ;  packing,  414. 401 ; 
planting  out  forced,  806 ;  pot,  IS  ;  relativ« 
merits  Id  eariy,  486 ;  rel^bla  fordng,  880 ; 
ripening  and  paoking,  810 ;  startiugforoed, 
68;  throe,  S8S;  throe  good.  489 ;  to  fruit  In 
autumn,  860 
Arson  in  a  DtwamAivt  gQtdt»,  tSt 
Strtamht,  ptew  Aoieina  natural  evaiw  a/,  300 ; 
Mrtwa  ^  ar^fleM,  800 ;  ssourlng  aldaa  and 
bottcan  of  a,  800 ;  ahava  of  Um,  800  ;  tha, 
860 

Straptooaipus  hybrids,  883 
BtnptoBanusea,  618 

StrooOanthea  Dyerianua,  867 ;  iaopbyllus,  80 
107 

Stuartla  pantagyna,  178;  imuda-Ca^lia, 

172  ;  tirginiea,  178  - 
StuartlHS.  the,  172 
Stylophorum  dlphylhun,  406 
B^rax  Japonica,  881 
Succulents,  280 

Sumach,  the  Venetian,  146,  81S.  841 
Summer,  flower  beds  for,  168 
Sun  Rose,  a  variety  of,  464 
Sun  Boaes,  432 

Swanl  y.  Cactuses  at,  104  ;  flowers  at,  183  • 

■onal  Pelargoniums  at,  206 
Swan  Orobids,  the,  317 
Sweet  Briers,  hybrid,  287  ;  Lord  Pensanee'a 

hybrid,  636 
Sweet  WUllams,  601 
Syringa  alba  grandtflota,  888 


T. 


TaimaniaH  Trt*  Fern,  tlu,  300 
Teoopbylsga  cyanocroous,  881 
Terrace  walk,  an  old,  at  B^elay,  470 :  on 
old,  at  BtrktUy,  475  *p       , «. 

niallctrum  minus.  460 
lliibaudla  acuminata,  24 
llilttle,  scarlet-flowered,  202 
Thomsonia  n^ialensls,  343 
Thrift  edgings,  434 

Ttunbenria  fragrans,  449;  gnOMllflon,  440 ; 

laurifoUa,  440 
Thunberglas,  440 
Thyme,  white.  439 
Thyrsacantfaus  rutilans,  8 
Tillandsla,  180 ;  teodiensis,  408  ;  Undent 

vera,  884 ;  musaica,  888 ;  xi|dil(ddea,  3S1 
Timber,  prices  of  home-grown.  In  Kant.  08  ■ 
quaUtiOB  of,  so  ^  oe  , 

Toadflax,  flve-Bpurred,  614 
Tomato  Challenger,  448 ;  flowers  settiiur  460 
617:  plants  strong,  49;  the,  8  8  ' 
TosnaW  bad,  688 ;  eariy,  90 ;  folUng,  498 : 
for  the  agm  ah^,  8891  406 ;  growing  esrlv 
00 1  in  boxea,  510  fin  pits  ^i^  &wm^*  404 ' 
maln-crap,  194 ;  manures  for,  301 ;  plant- 
ing In  ths  open.  404 ;  prevention  a<  crack 
Ing  In,  481  ;  to  fruit  in  sprlns,  400  ;  under 
glass,  441 ;  winter,  and  tJv7\i»  ' 
Topim  mrk,  txampU  oT  oM,  78 
Tottsnnam,  hardy  ^anta  at,  104 
Town  garden,  a,  at  Boumamonth,  409 
Tree,  notawcvtfay,  fn  flower,  280 ;  plantlwr 
271 ;  t^thwanxind  Ltmclon,  182 ; aarimr 
a,  daniBeed>y  rabfatta,  80 ;  atumpa,  aiif 
J^j^j^jo^  » ;  frw*     «,  ceswS  »«% 

Tree  Fmonles,  836 

Trees  and  ahnibs,  S41,  864, 877,  400,  470  486 
d^M-d,  the  J»aa«-  on,  98 ;  evergre^,  ta 
North  America,  301;  exam^e  of  rapid 
growth  of  evco-green,  145  ;  many,  on  small 
areu,  864 ;  mulching  the  806 ;  overhanging 
garden,  06 ;  the  philoaophy  of  cllp^S  iS 
aiKl  near  the  flower  garden,  01 ;  wSing, 
183 ;  young,  176 ;  young  wood  on  uUT^ 
130  ' 
TriobopUia  suavia,  139 
llloyrtls  hlrta,  468 

Trimum  giandlflonun,  97,  179;  at  hone, 

Triphla  orthoooraa,  iSl 
mtoma  mimila,  807,  381 
TWtonla  Temfriemannl,  07 
TrolUua  Fortund.  48K  T 

DigSi^^d'byL.OOgle 
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TnjmcHnm  Ball  of  Pin,  MS ;  CUtRvn'a  Oem, 

4^;  polyphynum,  81 ;  tricolor,  IM 
IVtiitjl-.  (*«,  Ufa  trtt  ani  tuA,  SO 
TuboTOM,  tb«,  4 

Tulip,  K  beautiful,  UO  „    »  . 

Tnlim  Buenoventun,  189  ;  Grelgl,  990  ;  Kaui- 

raaunlsna,  tSi  ;  Korolkowl  morglnata,  8S9 ; 

Lelotatltnl,  366 ;  UnlMla,  US ;  sylVeatria, 

m 

Tuliw  at  Kew,  S<H;  at.Lons  Dittoo.  4S3  ; 
gngUah  foriato',  880;  Futot,  480;  the. 
Ml 

Tnalca  Bftxlfrag*,  458 
Tut^uwlBnaalatllr,  prerootton  of,  406 
7^inilpa,S7S;aitd  Cunt ,  euly,  188;a«ri7, 
174 


U. 


Ijlmua  Wi«adl  wma,  401 
Uut  n  RectoR,  notaa  from,  SM 
Urcaocfcaria  CIlbTatd.  104 
Uioaktimaim  apeoUbUa,  SO 

V. 


Vaodntum  Urautmn,  489 

Vallota  purpiucK,  SIO;  putpuraft  doUoata, 

Vtmda  MBnOeaoana,  848;  Farfahl  VanMU- 
ana,  888:  twaa,  131 :  twaa  cawMd*.  54; 
tricolor  Bohulaiift,  847  ;  MocAor  flaagarat, 
847 

VtgttaUt  Marrt»B,  a  good  tjme  (tf",  8M 
Twotablo  MuTDwa,  8fi8,  879;  carljr,  887; 
&i««d,  884 ;  KTOwn  aa  a  aereen,  864 ;  on 
laaf  heapa,  884 ;  on  lubUah  ba^  3T7 
TaoataUaa,  early,  104 ;  UtUe  grawn,  968  i 

mttoB  <rf,  76 ;  two  good  wtotar,  BO 


VemtattoD  in  Ewt  AngHa,  884 
Vdtcb  Kanwrlal  prisea,  M 
VeotdaUoD;  B;8 
Tartieiiaa,  48 

Teroalea  amplaxlcaulia,  S19 ;  anotoala,  SIB ; 
Armatrongl,  620 ;  Amuttwtffi,  AIS ;  Btd- 
wUU,  619 :  fauxlfoUa,  610 ;  oMUoaula,  B19 ; 
chathamlca,  519 ;  eultun,  621 ;  cuprea- 
aoidea.  61};  6Upraa»oUi*a  var.  TarlablUa, 
620 ;  dioanuefoUa.  619 ;  dUptloa,  - 19 ;  epa- 
cridea,  619 : glauco-onru'ea, 610  ;Ooittnj- 
«na,5i9 ;  Hactort,  690;  Hulkeana,M9 ;  Haaa- 
ti,  619  :  LanudlBDa,  619 ;  UnUoUa  619 ;  lo- 
aanloldM,  &S0  ;  LyaUi,  619  ;  lyoopodlotdea, 
6S0;  Motitieofd,  58>;  numtnulB'la,  390; 
pfincleoldea,  filO ;  plngulfolla,  619 ;  pinff»i- 
folia,  6S4;  proatnta,  489;  Baoutf,  6(« ; 
uliclf olla,  690 ;  moiaa  of,  fMm  New  Zaa- 
iKDd,  690;  apaolaaa,  BSO;  Tnmaf.  588; 
Terniooaa,  619 

Varonicaa,  ths  abnibby,  of  New  Zealand, 
610 

VibniniuD  Opulua,  440 ;  idlcatum,  S48,  408, 

440.478 
Vi»ti  nMM,  888 
TiDcia,  Ota,  888 

Vina  bordara.Sri;  liiliotwaBthir,418;  oat- 
Blda,  ftomeiiting  matoUa  for,  60 ;  watar- 

T^^oUage,  bamlns  of ,  480:  laaTea,aoald«l, 
4M ;  raota,  ohUUng  of,  46) ;  Oa  darat- 

Goloured,  89 ;  lAc  Oartt-e^wrtd,  «(  Tht 
Woodlafid*.  CMAom,  Bt ;  wwvU,  tba,  SO 

Tlneriea,  nyrioglng  ia,  tffl 

Vlnca,  cbanglug  ute  oharaetar  of,  107 ;  in 
narrow  bordera,  170 ;  lifting  in  aummer, 
800 ;  mildew  on,  378.  OSS;  mlsod  and 
otherwiae,  68 ;  mixed  in  rinailea,  8S ; 
planting,  09, 871 ;  atartlng  nawly-pla&tad, 
86 ;  ayruginA,  974 ;  young,  871 

Fiote  MntvtB,  W8 

Vfadeta,  Dog^a-toolb,  In  the  Qraaa,  298; 
douUa,  4W:  gruba  attadlng,  888;  the 
eulttvatlon  of,  157, 381,  381, 886 


Vttla  betemphylla  bomuUbdia,  ten 
TriaalB  bnebyatadiya,  46 ;  Uorranl,  888 


W. 


WiAletditTaia  dalmattea.  08;  dahnatlcH,  69  ; 
gimminifollj;  66;  KitalbeH,  08;  FumlUo, 
09 ;  puml  ktmiii,  66 ;  aannlUiollaa  68 : 
tenuiftriia,  08 

Wallflowera,  perennial,  8H 

WaU  fruita,  190 

Wardlan  caae,  BelaglnellM  for  3B8 

Wat  r  Cheatnut,  the,  47i 

Water  tn  the  rock  garden,  MO 

Watering,  628- 

Watar  L^,antr^888 

Wattoniaolba,  SSO 

W^dfl  eottag*  In  CenwaU,  488 

ITsyndeMttMf  MebntaoU  488 

Wemtr  and  ttia  oropa,  SW,  415;  and  the' 
work,  the,  199 ;  dry,  and  atata  of  cropa, 
S«9 ;  in  Durham,  491 ;  In  Weat  Haita,  86, 
67,  96,  181,  SS4,  S47,  S9t,  81%,  880,  860, 880, 
404,  428,  45S,  47S,  «H,  616,  f  88 ;  tiw,  876, 
628 ;  the  late  aevar*,  77 

Veb  tar,  Hr.  A.D.,4n 

Weed,anobla.S85 

Waeda,  404 ;  trouUeamne,  486 

Waerila,  aplague  of,  SOS 

Welgab  Looyan  anl  awe*,  887 ;  roaaa  nam 
nriagato,  483 

Tatsdaa  in  a  nuwa,  670 

Willow,  anew IVea,  144 

Willowa,  ame  'nee,  93;  the,  at  Kew,  891 ; 
Weaptav,  189 

WtndtTower,  the  winter,  77 

Windfloweta,  taO^rowlns  89 

Winter  Aconite,  abnorauu  beauty  of,  179 

Winter,  effecU  of  the,  PS 

Winter  gnrdan,  the,  57 


Wlataria  tar  bowen  and  cererad  w^a,  59t; 

aineualB  alb«,  0,  887 
WlUoof,  or  CaUi^beaded  CMoory,  168 ;  or 

large  AtttM/j  Ckimy,  100 
WoocUand  Dotea,  S6 ;  work  in  the,  S48 
Woedlice,  novel  remedy  for,  400 
Wooda  of  British  Oul  na,  S48 
Wreathe  and  other  ftoial  offninga,  84 


Xanthooetaa  aoAlfoU*,  400 
XantbnrUM  apUfdte,  480 


Y. 


Tueea  peadrtla,  466;  imdiita,  s  grwtp  i4, 

Tuoeaa  at  Blttoo.  5SS 
Tabn,  the,  900 


2. 


Senobta  apecloaa,  58S ;  apedof  a  nftUa,  941 ; 

apeoioaa  pulTcrulantn,  8SS;  qMrtean  jmc/- 

xmlMito,  241 
Zenobiaa.  241 
Zinnlaa,  125 

Zygopetalum  driutun,  626;  Intonnedlnln, 
M 


COLOURED  PLATES. 


vBOUOAnmLLBA,  8FBCTAB1LIB  

.BUDDLEIA  COLVILLEI   

v  CAL0CH0RTU8  KENNBDYI   

v/ CAMPANULA  FUSILLA  VAR.  C^SFITOSA   

V  CLKBODKNDRON  TBICHOTOHUM'   

\/OOBNUB  K0TI8A   

^CTPBIPKDIUM  CHAMBBRLAINI  

V  DBNDROBIUM  PHALfiNOPSIS  SCHRCBDICBIANUM  ... 
^/OBNISTA  .SINBNSI8  

V-  aLoxmiAS   

.'HABBHARIA  MILITABIS   

^  HYBRID  8WEBT  BRIBR8   

/LATHYBUS  ORAKDIFLORUS   

V  KELVHBIUH  SFB0I08UX  


Paok 
fl 

482 

108 

24 

604 

162 

304 

236 

212 

892 

370 

46 

88 

462 


^NBHBSU  STRUKOSA  TARS.   

/NEW  NARCISSI:   1,  ALBATROSS;  2,  SBAGULL;  8. 

SBBDLINa  PHBASANrS-ETB   

.  ONCOCYCLUS  JRISBS:  1,  0ATE8I;  2,  LORTRTT;  », 

LVPINA   

•  RUDBECKIA  PURPUREA   

V8MILACINA  OLBRACEA   

V8TUARTIA  PSBUDO-OAMBLUA  

.'TEA  ROSE  CORINNA  

V  THUNBERGIA  ORANDIFLORA   

/TUFTED  PANSIES:  1.  RATENSWOOD;  2,  EDIMA ;  3. 

ROTHES   

/TUFTED  PANSIES  SYLVIA  AND  BESSIE  CLARK  ... 
WAHLBNBEROU  PUHILIOBUH  


Paok 
192 


326 

130 
348 
416 
172 
258 
440 

626 
282 
68 
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Rose  Garden. 


NATIONAL  EOSE  SOCIETY. 

KXBIBIIIKO  BOBSB  FROM  HbaVT  AND  LiGHT 
19  LaKD. 

Hatinq  read  an  article  on  thd  abore  subject, 
signed  C.  J..  Grahanie,  in  your  issue  of  I>ec. 
10, 1  wish  to  make  a  fev  remarks  concerning 
my  practical  experience  in  this  matter.  1 
have  grown,  and  do  grow,  a  number  of  Rosea 
on  both  heavy  and  light  land.  I  readily 
admit  that  Roses  grown  on  the  former  are,  as 
a  rule,  later  in  coming  into  bloom  than  on 
the  latter,  but  I  lind  that  the  situation  of  a 
garden,  the  aspect  of  the  Rose  borders,  the 
varieties  grown,  stocks  used,  and  the  manner 
in  which  plants  are  treated  may  make  some 
little  difference  in  the  time  of  blooming,  I 
grov  Boses  here  in,  three  situations,  each 
being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  one  being  up 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  remaining  two 
on  low  ground.  I  grow  them  in  several  soils, 
in  several  aspects,  in  many  varieties  (a  good 
many  plants  cadx  of  the  best  exhibition 
kinds),  on  several  stocks,  with  several  kinds 
of  manure.  I  have  cultivated  the  beat  va- 
rieties in  the  best  manner  known  to  me,  using 
every  effort  to  procure  good  blooms  in  an 
average  season  by  the  first  week  in  July,  and 
the  result  is  not  very  encouraging.  I  coold 
seldom  out  on  July  2  forty-eight  varieties 
even  from  cut-backe  that  would  show  any- 
tiling  like  very  full  strength  againstan  amateur 
growing  the  same  number  of  plants  south  of 
London.  Few  of  my  maiden  plants,  although 
many  were  worked  on  the  Manetti  planted  in  a 
light  soil,  produced  blooms  ready  for  exhibi- 
tion by  July  16  this  year  (Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william  and  A.  K  Williams  excepted).  Al- 
though I  cultivate  several  thousands  of  cutr 
backs  (besides  maidens),  I  could  only  cut 
forty-seven  varieties  on  the  eve  of  the  last 
Crystal  Palace  show.  I  have  only  budded  a 
few  of  the  early  varieties  of  Roses  (plenty 
of  each)  besides  some  of  the  new  kin(U 
this  jear,  because  I  find  the  later  varieties 
do  not  come  into  bloom  on  maidens  till 
nearly  all  the  chief  shows  are  over.  Now  I 
have  merely  stated  the  zesultB  of  my  effints  so 


far,  and  probably  they  will  show  that  I,  at  any 
rate,  ought  to  be  very  much  surprised  if  able 
to  show  a  respectable  forty-eight  on  the 
great  "Rose  Derby"  duyat  the  Palace  in  1893; 
whereas  I  might  be  able  to  do  so  if  that  day 
fell  in  the  height  of  Hub  Rose  season. 

.We  more  northern  growers,  it  is  said,  only 
represent  30  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Society ;  therefore,  we  are  the  lesser 
number,  and  must,  eo  long  as  we  belong  to 
the  society,  be  governed  by  the  "greater 
number,"  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  southern 
growers,  who,  no  doubt,  will  enjoy  the 
"greater  happiness"  (unless  an  exceptionally 
early  season  come)  on  July  2,  1893.  Surely 
more    enthusiastic  northern  Rose  growers 
would  join  the  N.R.S.  if  they  wore  met  half 
way  by  southerners  in  re  the  date  of  metro- 
politan exhibition,  which,  although  the  second 
national  show  of  the  year,  is  the  Rose  Derby 
day,  so  to  speak.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  we  only  represent  30  per  cent,  of  the 
members,  for  when  we  visit  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  and  notice  that  the  exhibits  of  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Harkness,  Mack,  and  Merry- 
weather  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  our 
eyes  and  those  of  others  must  be  opened  to 
the  fact  that  either  the  fixture,  ia  too  early 
or  the  eeasGn  too   late  for  northerners, 
lliore  is  some  satisfaction  to  many  to  be 
able  to  exhibit  even  if  they  do  not  win.  Al- 
though I  admit  that  a  day  fixed  for  the 
metropolitan  show  to  probably  suit  70  per 
cent  of  the  members  would  and  has  resulted 
in  one  of  the  grandest  of  shows  of  Tea  Roses 
(which  are  earlier  than  H.P.*8),  still  we  ought 
not  to  forget  the  qualiiication  National  nor 
the  future  popularity  of  the  society  in  the 
north.    I  mmt  admit  that  I  believe  a  nor- 
thern society  would  be  popular,  and  that 
more  xosarians  would  join  it  besides  30  per 
cent,  (the  (vesent  number  of  northern  mem- 
bers) of  the  National  Society;  but,  for  all 
this,  "  Unity  is  Strength,"  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  no  tnch  society  will  be  formed, 
but  that  north  and  south  will  be  united  in 
one  National  Society  with  a  qualification  not 
only  existing  in  name. 

HlNRT  y.  MaCBIH, 

QiO^ord  Hill,  near  Wwktop. 


A  RBTROSPECT  OF  THE  FAST  SK&SON. 

At  the  year's  dose  it  la  often  pleasant  and  inatmc- 
tire  to  look  back  npon  oar  anooeasea  and  bdlorea. 
Karly  in  the  year  tbere  were  very  aevere  froata ;  so 
mQoh  so,  that  a  few  years  ago  many  growera 
would  have  givea  little  hopes  of  their  Tea-aceated 
Roses  that  were  unprotected.  By  the  way,  I  fancy 
tbat  tbia  claaa  fa  beoomlog  nazdiar  and  of  a 
maoh  better  oonatitntion  than  In  fwmer  y  eaia. 
Can  Ihia  be  from  th^  being  grown  ondw  leaa 
coddled  conditions  1   It  certainly  ooght  to  have  a 
little  effect  npon  futore  planta  whether  th^  be 
propagated  from  tender  or  hardy  sabjaots.  Al* 
thoDgb  looch  of  the  wood  of  Rosea  waa  boat- 
bitten  doring  the  winter  of  1891-92,  and  the 
I^ta  atarted  into  growth  fully  three  weeka  later 
than  in  the  majority  of  aeaaona,  they  broke  in  a 
healthy  manner  and  for  aome  time  promiaed  well ; 
maoh  better,  in  faot,  than  many  anticipated  from 
the  state  the  wood  waa  in  at  pninlng  time.  Late 
in  l£ay  and  early  in  Jooe  waa  a  trying  time  for 
Roaea,  and  this  waa  followed  by  a  aevere  frost  on 
Jane  17  that  at  one  time  lo<wed  like  spoiUiig  all 
the  early  flowers,  and  even  caused  some  to  aay 
that  the  N.B.8.'8  metropolitan  flztore— osnally 
the  show  of  the  year— thoold  be  poatpoaed  for  a 
week.   But,  aa  lo  often  happens,  the  last  three  or 
f oar  daya  broaght  the  Rmea  on  ao  lai^dty,  that 
the  Crystal  Falaca  show  ot  1892  waa  one  of  Uie 
beat  on  record.  The  Tea-aoented  and  NolaMtas 
were  particularly  fine  and  more  nomerooa  than 
ever  oiefore.    I  think  ^t  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Teaa  ataged  among  the  Hybrid  Fer- 
petoaK  we  aboald  not  be  wrong  in  aaying  they 
represented  a  good  half  of  the  blooma  exhibited. 
Looking  back  some  years  further,  one  can  remem- 
her  how  few  Teaa  were  exhibited  compared  to 
those  of  the  Hybrid  Ferpetoal  olass.  I  tiiiok  it 
would  be  a  fidr  estimate  to  aay  there  were  three  or 
foor  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  This  ia 
due  to  two  causea — first,  the  fact  that  Teaa  are 
qaita  as  hardy  aa  their  rival  class;  and,  secondly, 
the  fact  of  ao  many  of  oar  finest  varietiea  having 
been  introdaced  daring  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

There  has  also  been  mocb  advance  made  in  the 
cnltivation  of  this  charming  aeotion,  and  the  kaow- 
ledge,  gained  from  ezperleoce,  as  to  the  neater 
aaitabiflty  of  the  Brier  aa  a  stock  for  them  has  all 
condaoed  to  their  preaent  high  standard.  The 
aeaaon  at  1892  has  broogbt  a  few  of  the  compara- 
tively new  Teaa  well  to  the  front  rank,  notably 
Bmest  Hetz,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Mme.  Hoste,  Cleo- 
patra, and  Souvenir  de  8.  A.  Piinoe.  All  of  these 
werepartioolarly  prominent  at  the  Crystal  RJaee 
and  &rra  Court  exbihitiona.  Among  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  olasa  there  were  also  several  oiT  the 
newer  varietiea  which  made  a  mark  in  the  Hose 
world.  The  palm  most  go  to  Gnetave  Piganeaa. ' 
bnt  Viotor  Hugo,  Earl  of  Onflerin.  lb&  John 
lalng.  Maia9Y^t@^>^  V89@r@#^ 
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mandor,  Sir  Bowland  HOI,  and  Vtocoantew  VtXka- 
■tone  also  folly  apheld,  and  ereo  InonHed,  their 
I«evioas  npatatioDS.  Onstave  Figaneaa  Is  a  ■very 
aUng  Rose,  and  won  the  medal  at  the  two  exhi- 
bition i  of  the  Natitmal  Rose  Society,  Crystal 
Palace  and  Chestw. 

As  asQal.  the  Colobestw  (^mpAcQS  bad  a  toogh 
0ght  for  the  trade  trophy  both  at  the  metropolitan 
and  pcoviooiiU  exhibttious.  It  Is  Kngnlar  that  they 
sboiud  haTeehuged  plaoM  so  deoWve^  as  tiiey 
baTedoM  during  the  lAst  two  yearn,  one  wtoaing 
the  early  prises  and  the  other  taUng  all  of  the 
chief  pmes  later  in  the  season,  this  order  being 
reversed  the  following  year.  Itii  only  another  in- 
stance of  the  difference  there  ta  in  the  eariiness  or 
b.'wkwardaess  of  two  gardens  in  the  same  locality ; 
bat  it  is  rendered  more  strange  by  the  fact  that 
the  ordw  was  so  completely  rerened  daring  snc- 
oeiuTe  seasons.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  show  every* 
thing  worked  smoothly  and  pleasant.  At  Chester, 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  mnoh  confnsion,  and 
this  combined  with  a  miserably  wet  day  made  it 
far  from  a  pleasant  gathering  to  many  roaarians 
from  a  distance.  The  chief  featares  of  this  show 
were  the  dose  competition  between  the  Colchester 
rivals  in  the  two[mmier  classes  and  the  remarkably 
good  blooms  of  the  dark  red  varieties,  like  Victor 
Bngo,  Prince  Aitbnr,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dnchess 
of  Bedford,  Earl  of  Cafferin,  General  Jacqueminot, 
IiOQise  van  Hoatte  and  Horace  Veniet.  The  finest 
bloom  of  Glcire  de  Margottio  that  has  probably 
been  seen  was  staged  by  Uessra.  Herryweather; 
wUle  Hr.  Ponherton  and  Mr.  Hawl^  had  ezqal- 
site  flowers  of  Comte  de  Raimband  ud  Souvenir 
de  8.  A.  Prince  respectively,  gaining  the  society's 
medals  Tta  the  best  blooms  of  their  classes  among 
tiieiunatenrs'  exhibits.  Here,  too,  we  saw  that  grand 
Boee  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  in  fine  form,  it  snooeed- 
ing  in  gaining  the  gold  medal  f<»  a  new  Bose  not 
in  oommerce.  I  believe  it  was  shown  batter  else- 
where daring  the  past  seasM,  bnt  here  I  saw 
enoogh  of  it  to  be  certain  it  has  a  grand  fatnre 
before  it. 

Looking  back  to  the  classes  for  garden  Roses 
we  find  tbem  increasing  in  popolarlty  and  forming 
one  of  the  prettiest  e^d^ibits  in  the  show.  Thai, 
too,  the  charming  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  that  Lord 
Fensance  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  conld  not 
possibly  fail  to  please  all  who  love  this  section. 
The  colonrs  are  deep  and  glowing,  and  although 
the  individnsl  flowers  do  not  last  any  time,  the 
freedom  of  flowering  of  the  plants  most  make  them 
a  grand  feature  in  gardens  where  Roses  can  be  let 
grow  almost  at  wQL 

Taken  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  think  we  were 
troabled  so  maoh  as  nsnal  with  insect  pests  and 
mildew  as  was  the  case  daring  tiie  previoos  two 
seasons.  Among  my  owq  plants  the  Hose  maggot 
was  almost  nnlmown.  Aphis,  too,  was  not  very 
prevalent  after  the  frost  of  June  17.  Red  spider 
and  thrips  gave  scarcely  any  tronble,  and  I  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  had  my  Teas  freer  from  mildew 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Karly  in 
Angost  red  rast  denoded  my  Hybrid  PerpetaaU  of 
foliage  and  made  them  look  very  bare ;  bnt  as  a 
general  role  this  class  of  Rose  is  almost  over  by 
that  date,  and  consequently  this  incurable  blight 
or  disease  did  not  result  in  mach  eerions  disap- 
pointment. 

We  have  seldom  bad  so  favourable  an  antamn 
for  the  production  of  good  blooms  late  In  Septem- 
ber and  October,  nor  do  I  ever  remember  tiie  plante 
ripening  more  steadily  and  eatisfactory  than  they 
have  done  this  season.  We  have  also  been  favoured 
with  a  grand  time  for  replanting,  and  lUtogether  I, 
for  one,  think  the  season  of  1892  can  be  looked 
back  npon  with  pleasure  as  being  a  fairly  good 
year  for  the  queen  of  flowers.  Wdl-ripened  wood 
upon  estaUiahed  phmts  and  a  favourable  time  for 
early  planting  afford  a  very  pleasant  prospect  for 
the  coming  season  of  1898,  when  I  trost  we  shall 
see  the  Rose  even  more  p<^lar  than  hitherto. 
There  are  a  few  splendid  new  Roses  to  be  intro- 
dnoed,  hot  it  will  ne  well  to  defer  any  notes  npcm 
thew  until  th^y  are  before  tiie  public. 

RUKtBWOOD. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

IB-FLOWEBINO  STOVE  F 
WORTHY  OF  MORE  NOTICE. 

Ehbkaokd  under  this  heading  than  are  sereral 
excellent  subjeoto  which  aeem  to  eaoape  notice 
to  a  large  extent  in  private  gardens.  TbM  may 
be  caused  l^tbe  more  extended  culture  of  tlioae 
plante  which  are  hc^  easily  grown  and  wboee 
flowerslaatforsometimei^encut.  Erenintheae 
it  does  not  follow  that  more  cannot  be 
added  to  the  list,  ud  tiiat  with  advantage. 
When  ehoioB  of  nnrij  is  narrowed  down 
too  much  there  is  the  poasiUe  danger  of 
interrala  without  anything  intereatii^  to  look 
at  and  admire.  More  particularly  in  the  dull 
season  of  the  year  sfaouid  on  effort  be  made  to 
provide  sufficient  material  to  make  the  houses 
attractivo.  The  greater  amount  of  interest 
will  be  centred  therein  now  that  there  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  outdoor  flowers.  There 
is  a  disposition  in  some  oasee  to  grow  more 
plants  of  one  particular  kind  than  can  be 
aooommodated  so  as  to  afford  at  the  same  time 
a  fair  chance  to  other  things.  In  such  cases 
the  plants  in  bulk  cf  any  one  variety  are  not 
alwavs  80  good  as  they  mij^t  be  if  a  less 
number,  wiUiout  bo  much  crowding,  were 
grown.  Of  planta  worthy  of  more  notice  I 
would  dnw  attenticm  to  the  ftdlowiogj  liz.  :— 

Aphbuvdba  atoavtuoa  Bouli.— I  can  very 
well  remember  when  this  beautiful  Acanthad  was 
first  iotroduoad,  or  at  any  rate  when  it  first  became 
prominent  in  oar  stoves  soon  afterwards.  About 
twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  grow  It  in  fur  quantity 
for  mid-winter  decoration,  raising  the  plants 
annnally  from  seed,  which  is  Inr  far  the  better  way 
of  jffoonring  a  stock  of  usefol  plaots.  The  seed 
wants  olceely  watohing  just  before  it  is  ripe,  as 
the  seed  vessels  bnrst  when  folly  matured,  the 
seed  itself  flying  as  it  were  out  of  the  same.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  thus  lose  the  seed  before  one  is 
aware  that  it  is  ripe.  This  raising  by  seed  is  for 
preferable  to  the  slower  process  of  propagation  by 
cuttings,  whilst  it  ia  also  productive  of  better 
famished  plants,  the  foliage  drooping  down  below 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  Having  relied  upon  cuttings 
alone  la,  I  aurmise,  the  reason  why  tbls  beaotifol 
dwarf  winter-blooming  plant  has  not  been  more 
generally  grown.  The  apikes  of  flowera  npon 
vigorous  plants  are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  type,  of 
a  branching  character,  the  colour  a  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  which  ia  set  off  to  greater  advant^e  by 
the  distinct  silvery  shading  of  the  foliage  itself. 
The  type,  A.  aurantiaoa.  has  a  slight  trace  of  this 
shading,  but  not  nearly  so  marked^^  as  in  Boesl's 
variety,  whilst  being  of  a  maoh  taller  growth  it  is 
not  consequently  so  uaefnl.  This  vrill  grow  up  to 
3  feet  or  more  in  height,  aa  I  have  proved  mys^f  ; 
whereas  the  variety  now  recommended  will  flower 
at  from  8  Inohes  to  1  foot  In  h^ht,  and  In  pots 
from  8  inches  to  5  Inches  la  diameter.  To  grow  it 
well  the  plants  should  be  kept  as  near  the  ^ass  aa 
possible  to  retain  the  dwarf,  sturdy  growth.  As  to 
soil,  Sco.,  ordinary  stove  treatment  safflces  in  every 
respect. 

Afhelandra  kitbns.— This  is  another  dis- 
tinctly ornamental  plant,  Whether  it  be  considered 
from  the  foliage  or  flowering  point  of  view.  The 
foliage  itsdf  is  very  distin^  oelng  of  a  shining 
dark  metallic  green,  whilst  we  flowers  are  even 
brighter  in  otuoar  tiian  those  of  A.  aurantiaoa 
Roeili ;  it  is  also  rather  taller  in  growth,  bnt 
imder  good  management  will  flower  at  from  a  foot 
to  18  inches ;  the  spikes  do  not  branch,  however, 
to  the  same  extent.  This  variety  comes  from 
Columbia  and  the  flrst  named  from  Mexioo.  ■ 

Feakoisoba  uhifloba.  (^n.,  Hopeana).— In 
this  Francisoea  we  have  a  deliciously  scented jdant 
for  the  winter  season,  and  one  wudi  will  flower 
most  pTofosely  when  it  has  previoosly  had  good 
attention  bestowed  upon  It.  I  .used  to  grow  F. 
uuiflora  cut  of  doors  in  a  sunny  spot  during  the 


aummu ;  the  growths  would  thus  be  sturdy  and  be- 
come well  ripened.  The  flowera  open  of  a  violet- 
Uae  shade,  and  as  th^  gain  age  gradually  fode 
away  to  pure  whito ;  thus  one  has  blue  and  whito 
flowers  on  tlie  plants  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
not  tried  tUsFraodaoea  for  ootUng  to  any  extent, 
but  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  would  prove  very 
usefuL  The  soil  I  grew  it  in  was  leaf -mould  and 
sand  with  bnt  little  loam.  Cuttings  strike  freely 
and  the  young  plaots  flower  freely  also  whilst  atlfl 
small,  making  thus  good  deoomtiva  material  and 
a  pleasing  cwtnst  to  the  Axdielsndn  flrst 
named.  The  little  wmy«  with  a  lew  flowers  and 
buds  upon  them  wmud  make  a  nioe  change  where 
coat  flowers  are  in  reqsest  to  any  extent.  The 
growth  of  this  variety  is  nothing  like  (o  vigorous 
as  in  most  of  the  kinds  usually  sem  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

EBAMTHBinni  PULCHKLLUX.  —  This  speclss 
stands  out  BO  prominently  as  one  of  the  best  of  all 
deep  blue-flowered  plants  throughout  the  winter 
season  as  to  merit  special  notioe  tor  that  qnall^ 
alone.  It  may  be  grown  dthn  in  the  form  m 
dwarf  bushes  with  seversl  shootB  upon  tbem  or  in. 
quite  small  pots  with  only  «ie  or  two  shoots.  In 
either  case  each  shoot  wUl  invariably  flower.  In 
growing  this  plant  I  prefer  to  obtain  a  good  strong 
growth  with  rdalively  stronger  rolkes  of  bloom ; 
the  small  plants  even  when  well  cared  tat  will 
produce  good  spfkes.  The  rise  of  the  plants  can 
be  zegnlated,  as  In  the  case  of  Polnsettias,  by  pro- 
pagating at  various  times,  stopping  the  plants  once 
or  twice,  exoept  the  latest  of  all,  which  ahonld  be 
struck  about  July.  Pit  culture  during  thesummer 
is  the  best,  with  a  littie  warmth  at  command  if 
necessary.  When  housed  the  plants  should  have 
the  light  poBsihle,  being  k^  well  up  to  the 
glass.  It  is  a  nu^ure-lovlng  plant,  and  m^  ba 
grown  very  well  in  a  damp  stove. 

Ebantrimuh  AKDSBSONiAHtW.— This  variety 
will  flower  at  other  seasons,  bnt  ia  the  winter  from 
January  onwards  it  is  very  usefol.  Its  strong 
ndkes  of  light-coloured  flowera  vie  with  many  an 
Orahid  in  I  heir  beauty.  The  growth  Is  erect,  more 
like  that  of  a  Justitda  than  tna  foregoing  spades, 
but  by  striking  aomemba.%  late  In  the  snmmer  any 
disposition  towards  a  tall  plant  osn  be  greatiy 
remedied ;  the  spikes  are  terminal  and  not  branch- 
ing. The  flowers,  which  continue  for  some  weeks 
in  good  condition,  are  pure  white,  the  lown  petals 
being  thickly  dotted  with  dark  crimson. 

Cbosbandba  uhdtti^folia.— -This  plant  has 
much  in  common  with  the  flrst-named  Eranthe- 
mum  as  to  habit  and  freedom  of  growth,  and 
should  be  grown  aa  a  companion  plant  to  it.  The 
spttes  are  produced  in  the  same  manner,  bnt  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  dark  orange  colour. 
This  plant  for  the  rake  alone  of  its  dlstinot  shade  of 
colour  and  free-floweriog  properties  should  have 
more  recognition.  It  has  not,  however,  in  one 
sense  yet  lost  much  time  in  msking  its  way,  having 
only  been  introduced  by  Hr.  W.  Bull  for  about  ten 
yura. 

Akabosia  pmtlOBA.— Althoi^h  this  plant  was 
exhibited  back  In  the  autumn  by  Messrs,  Veitoh 
and  Sons,  who  introduced  it  to  notice,  it  muat  not 
be  inferred  that  it  is  not  essentially  a  plant  for  the 
winter  months.  It  is  aulte  unique  Id  its  style  ot 
flowering,  the  long  terminal  apikes  being  clothed 
with  daric  crimson  biaots,  whilst  the  flowers  afford 
a  great  contrast  thereto,  being  of  a  pale  straw 
colour.  Compared  with  some  things,  this  plant 
requires  care,  being  of  a  more  permanent  cbamoter 
than  some  stove  subjects.  I  have  raised  it  easily 
enough  from  seed.  It  should  be  grown  in  nearly 
all  peat  and  be  kept  in  the  warm  house  at  all 
times. 

Jabhinuh  ORAOixximni.— This  beautiful  Jas- 
mine can  either  be  grown  as  a  busby  [dant  <v  as  a 
climber.  It  does  best  in  the  stove,  although  It 
does  not  reqaire  so  much  heat  as  many  [uants 
grown  therein.  I  have  grown  it  myself  in  a  green- 
house temparatura,  but  neither  the  growth  nor  the 
freedom  of  flowering  was  so  good  as  say  in 
a  cod  stove.  It  Is  a  plant  that  will  bear  prun- 
ing so  ns  to  retain  the  bushy  babi^  or  it  can  be 
trained  npon  t  he  roof  or  agaiul^  walL  Too  muoh 
shade  is  preJacUoial  to  freedpm  cM!9*WM 
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wood  ibonld  be  well  ripened.  It  Is  a  ptaDt  to 
which  the  white  scale  is  partt&l ;  this  trooblesome 
ioseat  shoald  therefore  be  well  looked  after. 

Ipomjba  H0B8FAI.ua  —As  a  winter-blooming 
climbing  plant  this  Is  so  decidedly  distinct  as  to 
at  once  arrest  attention.  Its  riohly  ooloored  flowers 
of  a  dacp  shade  of  rose  are  produced  free^  in  large 
mMMB,  oontinniiig  to  open  in  oonstani  sncceadon, 
although  each  flower  Is  very  furtive.  I  bare  not 
attempted  its  propagation,  but  I  think  Itlsnsoal 
to  work  it  on  to  the  roots  of  another  species.  When, 
howerer,  it  is  well  established  it  is  not  at  all  a 
difficult  plant  to  manage. 

BiGROKiA  VBNUSTA.— If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken tbere  are  two  species  grown  under  this  name, 
one  maoh  inferior  to  the  oUier;  The  troe  variety 
is  a  goigeons  p^ant  indeed  whoi  seen  in  Its  pro- 
futioQ  of  flower.  Bdzig  a  oHmber,  and  one  also 
that  requires  some  considerable  space,  it  should  be 

?:Town  npon  the  roof,  and  if  planted  out  in  a 
imited  »paoe  it  will  thrive  better  than  in  pots.  It 
is  by  some  classed  with  greeDhoofieplanta,bat  this 
is  not  its  best  place,  as  I  have  proved.  It  will  grow 
thet«in,  it  Is  troe,  hot  it  is  as  It  were  only  on 
aoiferance ;  the  060I  stove  or  a  warm  coMervatory 
is  the  best  plaoefor  it.  The  large  elDSteri  of  oiai^e- 
orimim  floffen  are  fine  featarea  in  the  winter, 
the  growths  then  beipg  allowed  to  hang  down- 
wards from  the  roof. 

BUBOHEUiiA  CAPBNSis — Asto  tcmperatare,  this 
comes  onder  mnch  the  same  oategoiy  as  Bignonia 
Tenasta.  I  have  it  now  gtowiug  in  a  conservatory, 
bnt  it  does  not  feel  at  bcme  and  rarely  gives  so 
much  bloom  as  it  shoald  do.  Grown  in  an  ordinary 
or  cool  stove,  it  is  a  fine  ehrobhy  {dsnt,  its  neat 
trasses  of  medinm  sise  b^ig  then  fraely  produced. 
In  the  warmtb  of  a  stove  It  flowers  sooner  also, 
the  blooms  being  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 

THTBSAOAirrHTIB  BUTILAIIB.— I  DOte  thtt  this 

old-fashioned,  bat  really  tieaatifal  plant  faas  lately 
been  alladed  to  In  the  pages  of  TheOabdbh.  Far- 
ther reference  la  therefore  unnecessary,  tave  to 
ocnflrm  the  re'marka  therein  made  hj  the  writer. 

SONSBILA  MABOABITAOBA  AND  S.  HlKDSB- 
BONl,—-'niese  and  closely  allied  varieties  are  more 
often  classed  with  plants  of  fine  foliage  than  with 
flowering  ones,  but  they  are  very  useful  indeed  as 
dwarf  plants  for  the  sakeof  their  flowers  alone,  these 
appearing  in  profnsion  just  above  the  prettily 
rootted  or  marbled  foliage.  The  ooloor,  a  soft 
shade  of  roae,  ia  both  pleasing  and  attractive. 
Theae  plants  shoald  be  worked  up  from  cuttings 
every  spring,  being  most  at  home  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere. 

CLEKODHITDBOIT  FBAQBAKB  FLOBB  •  PLBNO. — 
This  i^  another  old-fasbloned  plant,  but  one  whloh 
laeta  in  good  condition  for  some  oonsiderable 
time.  Its  fragrant  flowers  are  nioet  nsefal  to 
mount  in  the  same  way  as  Taberoaea  on  wires  for 
button-hole  boaquets.  The  greatest  drawback 
with  this  plant  is  the  spreading  and  somewhat 
large  foliage  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
tropses. 

CoNOCUKiuit  UKTHINVM.— This  plant  bas  the 
came  drawback  in  its  spreading  growth,  but  when 
well  managed  it  la  a  really  beanufal  plant  whilst 
In  flower,  with  its  pale  Uoe  Ageratum-like  heads 
of  bloom.  It  is  sometimes  grown  in  the  green- 
house, but  the  flowers  are  not  then  nearly  so  fine. 

Hbteboobntbxjh  bosbum.— This  makes  a  fine 
show  wbiUt  in  flower,  the  best  effect  being  obtained 
from  plants  of  good  slae,  these  throwing  up  strong 
snckerlike  shoots  3  feet  to  4  feet  hi  height  and 
bearing  a  good  crop  of  flowers.  During  the  summer 
in  favouraUa  positions  it  may  be  grown  out  of 
doors,  or  at  any  rate  in  a  greenhouse.  Division  of 
the  old  stools  is  a  very  go^  mode  of  propagation. 
Not  lasting  ve^  well  when  cat  bas  no  doubt  been 
against  this  otherwfi  e  very  naeful  plant. 

 H.  G.  H. 

Ke&tiM.— Next  to  the  Aspidistras,  the  Kentias 
are  the  most  enduring  of  any  plants  used  for 
indoor  decoration,  and  being  of  graceful  habit, 
bright  and  fresh  In  appearance,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  have  become  popular.  E.  Belmoreana 
and  K.  Foaterlana  are  the  most  uefal.  Aa  a  small 


plant  the  former  ia  the  prettier,  K.  Fosteriana 
being  better  adapted  for  purposes  where  large 
plants  are  required,  having  larger  leaves  with  long 
leaf-stalka.  Although  the  Kentias  referred  to  are 
usually  grown  in  a  stove  temperature,  they  will 
do  well  in  a  cool  gresnhou&e,  or  in  a  room  where 
the  tempetatore  aoen  not  flCl  below  freesing  point, 
the  same  plants  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a 
considerable  time.  If  in  a  position  where  they  get 
plenty  of  light  and  are  properly  looked  aJter,  they 
will  even  make  good  growth.  Until  qnite  recently 
Kentias  have  been  rather  scarce,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  high  price  had  to  be  p^  for  the  seed, 
frtiich  was  irften  onreliable.  Within  the  last  few 
yearf,  however,  seed  has  been  Imported  in  enor- 
mons  quantities  and  of  good  quality.  At  the 
{nesent  time  I  should  think  that  these  two  Kentias 
an  grown  in  larger  qnantitieB  than  any  other 
plants  used  for  decoration.  To  see  the  enormous 
□ambers  in  some  of  the  leading  market  nurseries 
one  m^ht  well  wonder  what  would  become  of 
tbem,  yet  th^y  ttiU  ownmaad  a  fair  price,  and 
seem  likely  to  do  so  for  aomo  Ume  to  come  at  any 
rate.— F.  H. 

HeUecoila  aiirMKatrlate  ia  a  magnlfloant. 

^ant,  raid  tq  oome  from  the  South  Sea  Islenda. 
It  is  somewhat  Musa-Iike  in  its  appearance. 
Although  somewhat  dwarf,  it  tiaa  bold  and  strik- 
ingly variegated  leaves.  This  [dant  would  appear 
to  have  lost  a  great  d«al  of  its  popularity  from  its 
af^iarently  h^w  a  bad  grower,  out  it  does  re- 
markably well  in  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper 
HoUoway.  Mr.  Williams  tells  me  he  faas  found 
the  p'ant  thrive  very  much  better  in  light  leaf 
monld  than  in  the  stiff  loamy  soil  in  which  I  had 
oBoally  been  accustomed  to  grow  it— W.  H.  O. 

Oyrtanthera  chzysoateplians.— J.  Beexeley 
sends  mea  beautiful  crown  of  the  golden-yellow 
flowers  of  this.  It  is  a  Uexican  [dant  of  great 
beauty,  remarkable  for  the  red  venation  of  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  which  are  of  a  rich  deep 
green.  The  flowers,  prodaoed  at  the  points  of  aU 
the  sfaoota  strong  enough  to  bloom,  are  some 
2  inches  in  length  and  of  a  rich  golden-yellow, 
which  makes  it  a  showy  and  desirable  plant  to 
grow  for  winter  deooralioo.  It  belongs  to  the 
AcantbacetD,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Aphe- 
landras.  It  was  introduoed  to  eultivation  some 
twen^-two  year*  ago  by  Ur.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelaea^ 
— W.  H.  O. 

Zrioa  melantliara.— This  la  one  of  the  irin- 
ter-flowering  Heaths,  but  the  blooma  are  not  soffi* 

ciently  showy  for  it  to  be  cultivated  to  any  great 
extent.  Still,  a  few  specimens  in  a  greenhouse  are 
very  pretty  at  this  time  of  tfae  year  or  a  little 
later,  as  Its  season  of  blooming  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  structure  in 
which  It  is  growing.  It  is  a  free,  but  densely 
tw\ggy  busb,  which  is  when  at  its  best  so  thickly 
laden  with  bloom,  that  little  is  to  be,  seen  except 
the  tiny  [dnk'^  tiJofsoms  with  their '  conspicuous 
black  anthers.  The  flowers  are  also  slightly,  bat 
agreeably  scented.  It  gives  but  little  trooble  at 
any  time,  and  when  in  good  condition  will  grow 
and  flower  well  for  years  withont  being  repotted. 
-T. 

Centropoaron  Itucyanua.  —  As  a  winter 
bloomer  for  the  intermediate  boose  Ihls  bas  much 
to  commend  It,  for  the  blossoms  are  not  only 
bright  and  showy,  hot  a  aoocession  of  them  is  kept 
up  from  the  autumn  till  spring  ia  well  advanced. 
It  is  usually  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  bat  I  have  also 
seen  it  in  suspended  baskets,  and  in  this  way  the 
long  flexible  shoots,  weighted  down  by  the  clusters 
of  flowers  at  their  extremities,  had  a  very  pretty 
effect.— H.  P. 

Calla  Elliotti.— In  answer  to  ^ur  correspon- 
dent (page  557).  I  may  say  that,  judging  by  the 
plants  of  this  Calla  that  have  oome  under  my 
observation  since  they  were  disposed  of  by  auc- 
tion, I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  has  flowered 
them  since  then,  as  It  is  apparently  a  summer 
bloomer  of  the  alba  macolata  type,  and  the  growth 
was  pretty  well  completed  before  tbey  were  sold. 
The  sale  took  place  on  June  17,  and  ^nt  six 
weeks  aftarwaida  some  of  them  began  to  show 
nnmistakaUe  signs'  of  going  to  rest,  and  at  present, 


in  a  maximum  temperature  of  55",  they  are  still 
quite  dormant.  The  tnbera  are  very  mnob  like 
those  of  alba  maoulata,  that  pass  the  entire  wintw 
in  a  totally  dormant  etate,  and  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  common  Lily  of  the  NUf.— 
H.P.  

LSONOTIS  LE0NUBU3. 
This  rare  and  curious  plant  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  althon^  the  precise  date  of  its  Intro- 
duction to  this  country  cannot  be  given,  it  is  pro- 
bably nearly  two  centuries  ago ;  at  any  rate  It  was 
grown  by  Philip  Miller  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
CAielseain  1712.  Although  when  well  grown  it  is 
a  very  handsome  plan^,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  much  cultivated,  and  until  Mr.  Lynch 
re-introduoed  it  from  Ghent  about  twelve  years 
ago  and  flowered  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cam* 
bridge,  it  was  apparently  entirely  lost  aigbt  of  in 
this  coantry.  Plants  of  it  are  now  flowering  in 
the  laise  temperate  house  at  Kew.  Under  culti- 
vation here  it  is  of  herbaceous  growth,  although 
very  old  plants  would  doubtless  become  woody  at 
the  base.  The  flowera  are  produced  in  whprls 
from  the  axila  of  leaves  towards,  but  not  quite  up 
to,  the  tops  of  the  previous  summer's  shoots ;  th^ 
are  very  tuightly  coloured,  being  orange-scarlet. 
The  Leonotis,  like  the  Dead  NelUe  of  oar  way- 
sides, is  a  member  of  the  Latdate  family,  and  the 
flowers  have  the  same  two-Bpped  structure.  In 
thisinslanoeth^aiegivenasingular  appeuance 
by  being  covered  on  the  outside  with  short  hairs. 
Each  flower  ia  about  2  inches  in  length,  and  abooA 
forty  or  fifty  of  them  are  borne  in  a  single  whorL 

Tbe  mere  growing  of  this  plant  la  the  aimpleat 
matter,  but,  in  the  neighhoarhood  of  London  at 
least,  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  flower.  Coming 
Into  bloom  at  a  time  when  fogs  become  frequent, 
and  being  very  susceptible  to  them,  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  plant  instead  of  being  in  flower  to  bo 
denuded  both  of  leaves  and  blossoms  at  this  s^ 
son.  But  in  districts  with  a  clearer  atmomhera 
this  danger  has  not  to  be  feared,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  this  ipeeies  should  not  become  aa 
generally  known  aa  Ita  beanly  and  interest  entitle 
it  to  be.  Hants  may  be  grown  on  from  cuttings 
each  year,  or  they  may  be  kept  for  two  years,  but 
after  that  period  the  stock  should  be  renew^. 
Plunged  in  a  slight  bottom-heat  cuttings  taken  In 
spring  root  aa  readily  as  Verbenas.  I'bey  ahonld 
lie  potted  on  as  teqalred  nntU  they  flU  10-inoh 
pote.  It  ia  quite  necessary  to  place  them  oot  of 
doors  in  a  sunny  position  during  the  summer  11 
sturdy  flowering  growth  is  to  be  obtained,  housing 
them  in  a  cool,  light  greenhouse  towards  the 
middle  of  September.  Strong  shoots  3  feet  or  1 
feet  long  should  be  sought  after,  these  producing 
larger  and  more  numerous  flowers.  There  ia  in- 
deed a  danger,  in  endeavouring  to  secure  bushy,, 
well-furnished  plants,  of  stopping  the  ahoota  too 
often,  and  thus  rendering  the  growths  SO  weak  aa 
not  to  be  able  to  Sower  at  all. 

Like  so  many  of  tbe  son-loving  plants  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  this  species  mc- 
ceeds  to  perfection  on  the  French  Riviera,  and  it 
is  also  said  to  be  quite  a  popular  garden  {dant  in 
Turkish  gardens  near  Constantinople.  Both  the 
generic  and  spedflo  names  refer  to  the  oon^cuoua 
lairiness  of  the  flowers.  W.  B. 


KENNEDYA  MAERYATT J:. 

If  asked  to  name  a  dozen  of  the  best  greenhoase 
climbers  in  cultivation  this  Kennedya  would  have 
a  place  assigned  it,  for  It  is  in  every  respect  a  most 
desirable  s^eot  for  the  greenhouse^  not  tfae  least- 
pleaaiitg  featpie  being  the  length  of  time  It  re- 
maim,  in  bloom.  It  is  a  free,  yet  slender  growir^ 
climber,  clothed  with  silky  trifoliate  leaves  and 
deep  Boarlet  Pea-shaped  blossoms.  In  tbe  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening  "the  flowering  season  is  given 
as  March  to  June,  ^t  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
that  period.  It  wiU  bloom  freely  throughout  the 
winter  months  ;  indeed,  a  thriving  specimen  Is  very 
rarely  without  flowers.  A  few  years  ago  there  used 
to  be  alarge  plant  in  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew 
treated  as  a  igFter  {Oant,  tin^istb^^^^ 
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were  Becared  to  the  rafter,  and  the  minor  growths 
allowed  to  dispose  tbemselTes  at  will.  The  result 
was,  these  slender  shoots  hang  down  for  a  consider- 
able distance  and  in  the  greatest  profasion,  thus 
forming  a  IMnE  screen,  and*  whm  stadded  with 
bright  ooloniedbloMonu  iU  beauty  waattia  further 
enbanced. 

Eennedya  rnbicnnda  is  another  very  desirable 
Bpeciea,  stronger  in  growth  than  the  last.  This  has 
dark  green  leaves,  wbUe  the  blossoms  are  of  a  deep 
red  colocr  and  very  showjr.  Other  Kennedyas  are 
K.  coccinea,  with  bright  scarlet  coloured  blossoms, 
and  K.  nigricans,  a  strong-growing  climber  with 
Bmalllsh  Oowers,  pmple  In  colour,  with  a  yellowish 
blotch. 

.Tbe  Kenned^as  are  by  no  means  particnlar  in 
their  coltoral  reqnirements,  for  a  ml^rtore  of  peat 
and  loam  with  a  liberal  dash  of  sand  will  .soit 
them  perfectly.  Id  the  oase  of  the  strong  growers, 
each  as  roUcnnda  and  nigricans,  tbe  loam  ma; 
largely  predominate,  while  the  others' are  benefited 
by  an  extra  amount  of  peat.  With  regard  to  in- 
sect pests,  the  principal  thing  to  guard  against  is 
red  spider,  whleli  in  the  oaae  of  planta  tra&ed  near 
the  loof  Ii  apt  to  attack  the  foUage.         H.  P. 


Cbristmaa  Iboaea  in  pot*.— Some  of  the 
finest  clomps  of  these  most  aseful  winter  flowers 
I  lately  saw  at  Hackwood  Faik.  A  quantity  of 
the  largest  plants  are  every  year  Uftea  from  the 
open  ground  and  put  into  bona  or  14-inob  pots, 
utd  those  I  saw  blooming  recently  In  woni&oas 
profosion  were  folly  30  inches  across,  and  already 
had  produced  hnndreds  of  blooms.  When  these  have 
finished  flowering  they  are  simply  cut  in  twain  with 
a  sharp  spade  and  replanted  in  the  garden  bordere. 
Th^  nner  vanr  little  so  treated,  and  In  a  ooople 
of  years  are.  If  needed,  again  fit  for  Ufiing.  Two 
batches  saffice  each  year  for  indoor  floweting, 
whilst  the  plants  outdoors,  if  covered  with  hand- 
Ughta,  give  a  wealth  of  bloom, — A, 

Xarauerite  Carnation*  in  pota.— I  lately 

saw  a  mie  batoh  of  this  Carnation  growing  in  pots. 
The  seed  had  been  sown  in  the  spring.  Qnlj  very 
few  gave  single  flowers,  whilst  the  rest  of  various 
colours  gave  myriads  of  charming  double  blooms. 
These  had  been  found  oseful  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses and  were  much  appreciated.  The  stronger 
plantabloomed  in  6-inoh  and  the  later  ones  In  4|-inob 
pots.  Their  blooming  period  had  run  over  three 
months,  and  they  woald  flower  for  some  time. 
It  is  found  to  be  of  great  convenience  to  be  thus 
able  to  raise  a  batoh  of  such  ohanning  Carnations 
from  Boed  in  the  spring.  Grow  them  on  during 
the  innuner  in  pots  in  the  open  or  In  a  cool  frame, 
and  then  by  putting  them  into  a  very  genUe 
waimtb,  have  a  wealth  of  bowtltal  flowers  all 
throng^  tbe  winter.— A.  D. 

Ealanohoe  oamea.— This  is  far  from  being 
a  common  pluit.  It  is  largely  grown  at  Hackwood 
Fark  for  winter  flowering.  The  plants  In  pots  are 
about  20  inches  in  height,  have  stont  leathety 
leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  the  M^iaseas,  but  much 
smaller.  The  flowers,  which  are  pure  white  and 
sweetly  scented,  are  borne  In  clusters  like  those 
of  the  Tiachelinm,  but  yet  bear  a  close  resemblanoe 
to  those  of  the  white  Jasmine,  Small  pieces  are 
laiyely  employed  for  button-hole  bouquets,  the 
perfume  being  so  acceptable.  The  original  stock 
was  raised  a  few  years  sinoe  from  seed,  but  now 
the  plants  are  atmually  propagated  in  the  spring. 
The  winter-blooming  character  of  this  plant 
rendeifl  it  specially  ralnable. — D. 

Asslea  mollia.— That  flowering  planto  of  this 
Azalea  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  tbe  Bojal 
Horticnltnral  Society  on  December  13  shows  well 
ita  value  for  forcing,  as  very  few  hardy  snbjecto 
can  be  had  in  bloom  thus  early.  That  they  were 
home-grown  plants,  too,  will  oome  as  a  revelation  to 
those  who  look  upon  imported  plants  or  bulbs  of  all 
kinds  as  vastly  snperior  to  home-grown  ones,  es- 
pecially for  forcing,  and  as  the  season  advances  it 
will  with  no  more  than  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house, flower  mnch  earlier  tbui  it  will  in  tiie  open 
ground.  The  plants  shown  being  home-grovrn  ones 
should  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  vast  srms 


we'pay  the  foreigners  for  snob  things  as  tbb  Azalea, 
Spir»a8,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hydrangea  panioulata 
grandiflora,  and  many  other  subjects  that  might 
be  as  well  grown  in  some  parts  of  this  conntry, 
while  compl^nts  are  oltan.  made  of  many  crops 
here  being  onremnnentiTe.— H.  P. 


THB  TUBBB(W 


The  December  importations  of  this  bulb  should 
no  longer  be  lost  sight  of.  If  the  first  batoh  baa 
not  yet  been  pottw  attenton  ahonld  be  given  to 
tbe  work,  for  it  Is  thede  which  will  jHOve  very  use- 
ful wheh  in  flower  as  a  change  to  the  earliest  Oar- 
denias  and  Bose-bads  for  omt  flowers  and  sprays 
as  well  as  for  bouquet  work.  For  the  Tuberose  I 
have  a  liking  myself  for  the  tall  pots  as  used 
by  some  Hyadnth  growers;  these  pots  give  depth, 
which  in  the  case  of  this  bulb  Is  of  importance. 
In  potting,  I  prefer  to  keep  tbe  bolbe  nearly 
covered,  as  in  the  case  of  Hyacinths,  making  tbe 
soil  fairly  firm.  '  This  latter  may  very  well  oondst 
of  good  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or,  failing  this, 
some  spent  MushhMm  manure  worker)  throi^h  a 
coarse  sieve;  road-soia|dngB  can  also  take  the 
place  of  silver  sand  if  this  latter  commodity  Is 
scarce  ra:  trouUeeome  to  obtain  in  goantity.  A 
moderate  wannth  may  at  onoe  be  giTN,  bat  no 
undue  exoitemmt  until  the  roote  be  well  advanced, 
otherwise  the  foliage  is  drawn  up  weakly  and  the 
bulbs  in  a  measnre  weakened  also  before  the 
n>ikes  appear.  After  one  good  watering  to  settle 
mo  soil  no  more  is  needed  for  some  little  time,  the 
surface  being  m'eanwhile  covered  with  a  light 
dressing  of  oocoa  fibre  to  sare  watering.  A  dry 
place  mereon  to  stand  the  pots  shooldbeavt^ded; 
a  gmtle  bottom-heat,  as  from  leaves  only,  in  a  pit 
devoted  to  the  early  forcing  of  shmbe,  ko.,  would, 
on  the  contrary,  be  a  suitable  place,  but  then  even 
too  much  m<^ture  from  the  syringe  should  be 
guarded  against.  By  potting  up  a  fair  number  a 
succession  can  be  had  later  on,  for  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  they  all  come  into  flower  at  one  time. 
As  the  spikes  appear  these  plants  can  be  drafted 
to  a  boose  or  pit  vritb  additional  vrarmth.  Those 
not  potted  up  at  once  shoold  not  be  left  in  too  cold 
a  puuw  nor  be  exposed  to  a  drying  atmosphere. 
The  better  war  to  keep  them  is  either  in  cocoa 
fibre  or  sand  where  a  temperature  less  than  45°  is 
not  the  rule.  Bather  than  expose  the  bulbs  I  would 
pot  all  up  at  once  and  regolato  the  saooesslon 
afterwards.  For  pots  of  the  size  named  above  <me 
bnlb  is  Buffloient,  but  if  ordinary  8-inoh  pots  be 
used  instead,  three  bulbs  can  be  placed  therein. 
Should  tbe  balbs  on  arrival  be  found  at  all 
sbiivelled,  not  handling  plump,  they  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  an  hoar  or 
two;  this  wm  be  far  better  than  watering  freel; 
before  roots  are  formed.  When  well  rootei 
plenty  of  ^ater  is  required,  with  irequent  doses  of 
liquid  manure,  or  soot  water  will  answer  in  its 
place.  A  weak  solution  of  this  latter  will  also 
greatly  help  to  check  any  development  of  the  red 
spider,  an  insect  to  which  tbe  Tuberose  is  very 
subject.  For  this  reason  it  is  never  advisable  to 
have  it  In  vineries,  or  amongst  Cncumbers  or 
lielous  even.  The  free  ose  <tf  the  syringe  Is  for 
this  inseot  on  the  TnbMroae  the  beet  deterrent. 

  H.  A. 

BMrania  Winter  Oem.— Those  who  may  have 
visited  tbe  R,H.a  meeting  on  the  13th  inst.  will 
have  noticed  a  beantiful  exhibit  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  winter  flowers.  The  extremely 
dwarf  habit  of  tbe  plant  with  ite  bright  green 
haUt  and  qrik»s  of  bu>om  snffldoitJ^  rateed  above 
the  leaves  to  be  seen  to  good  advantage  are  excel- 
lent features.  In  Uie  stove — not  the  warm  one  where 
such  as  Ixoras  and  Nepenthes  thrive,  but  that 
where  the  ordinary  run  of  winter-flowering  plants, 
as  other  Begonias,  Politsettias  and  the  like,  sre 
grown  in  a  satisfactory  manner — this  choice  Be- 
gonia will  find  a  congenial  home.  It  has,  in 
common  with  those  by^ds  which  have  preceded 
it  from  Messrs.  Teltcli  and  Sons'  establishment, 
that  highlT  important  and  notewoithy  feature  of 
retaining  ua  flowera  ia  good  ccmdition  tor  several 


weeks.  From  three  to  sir  weeks  these  flowers  will 
last  In  good  order.  This  lasting  property  makes 
them  all  the  more  valuable  for  cutting  from,  whilst 
they  may  also  be  grown  very  snocessfnlly  within 
tbe  fog  and  smoke  radljis,  as  I  have  myself 

Soved.  Tbe  other  two  allnded  to  above  are  John 
eal  and  Adtads.  This  trio  should  be  taken  more 
note  of  br  those  who  are  seeking  for  farther  and 
valnaUe  acoeutons  to  winter-fiowering  plants. — 
H.  A. 

Aglaonema  costatiun.--Tbis  very  dwarf  and 
interesting  decorative  stove  plant  will  prove  a 
decided  acquisition  where  dwarf  plants  are  in 
reqaest,  whether  It  be  in  tbe  stove  entirely,  or  fur 
other  purposes  outside  of  it.  It  has  the  property 
of  retaining  ite  f<^iage  quite  fresh  thronghout  tbe 
winter,  thus  sapping  we  place  then  vacated  by 
Caladlam  aigyrites.  Havii^  In  my  own  case 
grown  Feperomia  arifolia  argyrea  in  good  num- 
bers and  noted  how  frequently  it  was  admired,  X 
am  all  the  more  fully  persuaded  that  this  companion 
Aroid  will  prove  valoable.  The  variegation  is  white, 
creamy  wbiito  and  glossy  green,  the  foliage  abont 
one-third  longer  than  wide,  but  seldom  exceeding 
6  inches  in  length.  I  was  much  pleased  with  this 
Aglaonema  when  it  was  shown  b7  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  at  tbe  Boyal  Botenic  Gardens,  K^ent's 
Fark,  last  spring.  It  is  one  of  their  Introductiona 
from  Prarak.— -H,  A. 

Anthurinm  Andreannm. — This  Anthnrium 
has  never  att^ed  the  degree  oi  popularity  that 
was  antioipated  at  the  time  of  ite  mtroduclloo, 
but,  for  ^  this,  it  must  by  no  means  be  passed 
over,  for  It  is  a  wonderfully  showy  flower,  and  one 
that  wUl  rwnaln  bright  and  fresh  for  months. 
WbUe  its  flowering  season  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed as  limited  to  any  particular  period  of  the 
year,  where  a  few  plante  are  grovra  some  of  them 
can  be  depended  upon  to  flower  daring  the  winter, 
and  just  now  we  luive  several  examines  in  bloom 
which  wiU  remain  fresh  till  the  spriog.  Tbe  loose, 
somewhat  soandent  habit  no  doobt  detzaoto  from 
the  popularity  of  this  Anthurlom,  but  with  regard 
to  this  feature,  individuals  vary  greatly,  some 
being  far  more  tufted  in  growth  than  others  ;  still, 
the  finest  flowem  are  as  a  rule  borne  by  tbe 
strongest  growing  forms.  It  ripens  seed  freely, 
from  which  young  pluits  can  be  readily  raised, 
while  it  has  also  been  employed  \ij  the  hybridist, 
and,  in  con  j  unction  with  tbe  white-flowered  A.  oma- 
tum,  has  given  ns  a  race  of  pinkish-flowered  forms, 
which,  though  pretty  and  aseful  for  their  free- 
flowering  qualities,  are  not  nearly  so  showy  as  a 
good  form  of  tbe  tyfdcal  A.  Andreannm.  One  of 
the  best  coloared  flowers  of  this  Anthnrium  that 
has  ever  oome  under  my  notice  was  shown  last 
spring  from  the  grand  collection  that  Sir  Trevor 
lAWzenoe  has  gatberod  bother.  It  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Hortiooltaral 
Society  under  the  name  of  A.  Andreannm  sangui- 
neum.  One  of  tbe  first  hybrids  in  which  A.  Andre- 
anum  played  a  part  was  A.  ferrierense,  which 
still  renuins  amaag  the  best  of  its  clasB.^H.  P. 


aSORT 2i0TS8.—ST0yS  AND  QRBBNBOUSE, 

Jostioia  Bpeoloea.— This  is  an  easily-grown 
plant  that  serves  to  enliven  the  warm  greenhouse  dur- 
mg  the  doll  days  of  midwinter.  It  forms  a  freely 
branched,  but  Bomewbat  upright-growing  plant,  whose 
bright  porple  blossoms  are  borne  in  great  profoaioo. 
T^w  Justicia  is  not  at  all  snitad  for  cutting,  bnt  a 
group  of  a  few  plants  in  full  flowtr  series  to  display 
Its  charms  to  tbe  best  advantage.— H.  P. 

WMte  Polnaettia.— A  good  companion  to  the 
brilliant  Polnaettia  pnlcherrima.  We  have  had  a. 
(rood  hatch  of  the  white  variety  this  seaaon,  and  it 
has  been  much  aw>reoi»ted.  It  requires  a  little  more 
care,  bat  if  welf  treated  it  wiU  make  fine  heads  of 
bracto,  which  when  associated  with  tbe  red  are  very 
effective.  To  succeed  with  t^  a  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  plaats  do  not  sufite  from  a  low  temperataie 
during  the  autumn.— P.  H.   


Th«  English  Flower  Garden.  — iW*"./**^,*^ 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


BAMBUSA  METAKB. 
The  fine  specimen  here  illustrated  is  the 
smaller  of  two  planted  about  twenty  years  ^o 
in  the  garden  at  Middleton  Hall,  Carmarthen- 
ahire.  They  have  grown  well  without  protec- 
tion of  any  kind  or  attention  beyond  the  neces- 
sary removal  of  runners  invading  the  walk  and 
Grass.  That  the  climate  of  South  Wales  suite 
this  Bamboo  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
healthy  plants  of  all  sizes  about  the  grounds, 
most  of  them  being  from  these  runners.  None 
get  or  require  protection,  though  a  few  in  ex* 
posed  situations  become  a  little  browned  in 
severe  winters  or  continued  cold  winds.  Gun- 
nera  scabra  also  does  well  with  very  slight  prc- 
tection.  R.  G.  Lawrence. 


THE  CUTTING  OF  BVBRaREENB. 

About  Christmas-time  and  early  in  the  new  year 
there  is  osually  a  demand  for  Evergreens  to  nse 
In  varioa9  w^ys  for  festive  decorations.   It  is  not 
of  their  use  that  I  now  refer,  but  more  partionlarly 
to  the  catting  of  them.   When  there  is  a  choice 
to  a  few  days,  a  fine  dry  day  shonld  if  possible  be 
chosen.  The  work  of  cutting  can  then  be  performed 
with  far  greater  comfort  by  the  men,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  can  also  be  done  more  carefoHy.  It 
is  a  description  of  work  that  is  ofteotimes  done  in 
a  perfunctory  or  haphaxard  manner,  with  no  real 
thonght  either  aa  to  the  after  appearance  of  the 
shnibs  or  their  future  well-being.   Of  course  what 
holds  good  in  one  kind  does  not  always  do  so  in 
another,  whiUt  varied  forms  and  styles  of  growth 
should  also  be  considered.    In  my  own  case  I  have 
for  several  years  been  aiming  at  catting  Hollies 
so  as  to  get  the  trees  (for  trees  they  are)  into 
more  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  not  formal,  as  in 
clipped  trees,  bat  so  much  so  as  to  give  every 
opportonity  for  the  lower  branches  to  spread  out 
and   not   be   overshadowed   by   the  branches 
above  them.   In  this  way  I  have  under  my  care 
a  number  of  well-famished  specimens  from  20  feet 
to  30  feet  and  even  more  in  height.   These  consist 
of  the  common  Holly,  the  Mlver  vari^ated,  and 
tbe  yellow-fruited  kind.   The  soil,  a  light  one  rest- 
ing on  gmvel,  suits  them  very  well.  Aucnbas  I  find 
do  best  when  they  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop 
ioto  dense  .bushes ;  these  when  too  tall  are  beheaded, 
2  or  3  feet  being  tnken  off  the  topi.  Young  growths 
will  follow  in  due  course.  With  Laurels,  a  medium 
course  of  catting  is  better  in  my  opinion  tban 
either  of  the  two  extremes,  viz.,  that  of  constant 
summer  pruning  to  keep  them,  as  it  were,  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  architect's  plan  or  excessive 
cutting  down,  as  a  woodman  would  do  it,  leaving 
everything  bare  for  a  time.   A  deal  may  be  done 
with  Yews  to  keep  them  from  extending  too  wide 
when  the  spnce  is  limited  by  merely  cutting  out 
the  leading  shoots.   By  the  same  process  the  Box 
trees  can  be  retained  in  a  busby  and  dense  condi- 
tion without  being  in  any  sense  formal.  When 
shrubs  are  taken  in  hand  in  lime  by  judicious 
thinning  out  here  and  there,  it  will  take  years 
before  tbty  arrive  at  a  size  when  a  more  raidical 
course  will  be  found  necessary.   Thts  informal 
kind  of  pruning  regulates  tbe  growth  of  the  shrubs 
and  prevents  strong  shoots  from  taking  tbe  lead 
to  the  weakening  cf  the  rest,  with  the  consequent 
after  results  of  a  bareness  both  undesirable  and 
nnsiehtly  also.   It  frequently  happens  that  ahmbs 
are  left  more  to  chance  than  anything  else  in  the 
garden.   As  long  as  they  look  well  at  the  time,  be 
they  ever  so  crowded,  there  is  no  thought  given  as 
to  tbe  future.   This  is  a  great  mistake,  the  after 
effects  of  which  cannot  be  so  easily  remedied. 

Etsrqbebn. 


ance  from  tbe  annual  di^ng-in  of  the  leaves,  not 
only  in  the  easier  working  of  the  soil,  but  in  thus 
preventing  the  leaves  tteing  blown  about  (he  lawns 
contiguoas  to  the  shrubberies.  Tberefore  the  time 
spent  in  digging  is  more  than  saved  in  after 
sweeping.  By  burying  the  leaves,  the  shrubs  of 
all  kinds  are  invigorated.  la  my  case  most  of  the 
shrubberies  were  formed  of  the  soil  excavated  for 
house-building.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the  best 
material  for  shrub  culture.  The  common-sense 
plan  of  digging  among  the  shrubs  should  be  to 
lightly  scratch  over  the  surface  close  about  the 
stems  of  all  trees  and  bury  the  leaves.  Not  only 
are  tbe  shrubs  benefited  by  such  an  addition,  but 
the  roots  are  not  aedously  interfered  with,  the  sur- 
face is  more  easily  worked,  the  water  runs  away 
and  does  not  lie  about  the  plaits  all  the  winter 
months. — E.  M. 

Fremontia  califomlca.— That  this  shrub  is  a 
rare  one  in  gardens,  as  stated  on  page  S32,  is  no 
doubt  greatly  owing  to  two  special  features  in 
connection  with  it,  the  first  being  tbe  fact  that  it  is 
by  nn  means  an  eaay  subject  to  propagate,  and  the 


work  proceeded.  On  the  top  were  planted  long 
trailing  shoots  from  the  woods  of  the  common 
English  Ivy,  The  growth  was  rapid,  and  now  there 
is  a  thick  mass  of  greenery  as  neat  as  possible.  An 
annual  clipping  of  the  current  year's  shoots  is  all 
that  is  required,  and  certainly  nothing  as  a  covering 
could  be  more  effective. — E.  M.,  Swanmore  Park. 


HARDY  SHRUBS  CERTIFICATED 
m  1892. 

The  list  of  hardy  shrubs  certificated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  1892  is, 
exclusive  of  Roses  and  Tree  Peeonies,  but  a 
limited  one,  there  being  throughout  the  year 
less  than  one  for  each  months  whUe  the  majority 
of  the  few  thus  honoured  have  been  in  culti- 
vation for  many  years,  and  are  now  fairly  well 
known.  The  first  to  receive  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  floral  committee  was 


Lilac  Pbbbidbnt  Gbety,  which  was  shown  on 
second,  its  having  a  way  oi  dying  off  suddenly  even  February  9,  the  plants  being  of  coarse  forced.  Tbe 
when  large  and  apparently  in  good  health.   Mot ;  blooms  of  Uils  are  large  and  double,  while  they  are 

borne  in  very  massive  olosters.  As 
shown  they  were  in  colonr  almost 
white,  but  in  the  open  ground  the 
flowers  are  more  ol  a  bluish  lilac 
tint.  This  LUac  is  one  of  the  varie- 
ties raised  and  distributed  by  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  who  has  made 
the  production  of  double-flowered 
Lilacs  essentially  his  own  for  some 
years.  The  first  of  this  group  was 
Lemoioei,  sent  out  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  and  awarded  a  certificate 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  1884.  Since  that  time  we  have 
bad  numerous  other  forms  put  into 
commerce  from  tbe  aame  source,  s  > 
that  the  list  of  these  double-flowered 
Lilacs  from  Nancy  amounts  cow  to 
a  couple  of  dozen  or  thereaboutp. 
Aa  tbe  range  in  colour  is  by  no 
means  great,  some  of  the  varieties 
must  considerably  resemble  each 
other. 

AUTODALCB  DATIDIANA  ALBA.— 
The  plant  to  which  a  first-clafs 
certificate  was  awarded  under  the 
above  name  is,  I  believe,  regarded 
as  the  typical  A.  Davidiana,  (hero 
being  another  form  with  rcay-tinted 
blossoms.  A.  Davidiana  Is  a  native 
of  China,  from  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced several  years  ago,  but  it 
is  still  very  uncommon.  It  is  the 
earliest  of  all  the  Almonds  to  un- 
fold its  blossoms,  for  in  mild  winters 
some  of  them  will  expand  before 
January  is  past,  while  the  specimens 
to  which  the  certificate  wa^  awarded 
on  Uaroh  8  were  taken  from  the 
only  have  a  few  instances  of  this  come  onder  my  '  open  ground.  The  wood  la  more  slender  and 
notice,  but  other  contributors  to  Thb  Gahdbn  "     "  "     "  "         -  ' 

have  before  now  noted  the  sama— T. 


Digffing  among  shnibB.— I  have  to  deal 
with  a  heavy  cold  soil,  in  some  parts  clay,  and  if 
left  alone  it  quickly  becomes  covered  with  Moss  on 
tbe  surface.  In  its  management  I  find  great  assist- 


Bambusa  Mutake  in  the  garden  at  Miildictou  Hall,  Carmartbeu. 
Engraved  ie^^  The  G-ABDEN  from  a  photograph  aent  by  Hn. 
B.  Q.  Lswreaoe. 


Ivy  edging  and  carpeting!  under  trees. 
—One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  work  that  I 
have  ever  seen  is  at  Dove  Park,  Woolton,  near 
Liverpool,  where  ondemeath  tall  Lime  trees  on 
each  side  of  the  carriage  drive  for  fully  200  yards, 
I  should  say,  Irish  Ivy  completely  covers  the  sur- 
face, making  a  mass  of  greenery,  moat  beautiful 
during  the  winter  when  tbe  trees  are  leafless  over- 
head. The  bed  on  each  side  is  fully  15  feet  wide. 
Mr.  Carling  told  me  that  tbe  soil  in  which  it  is 
growing  is  very  thin,  and  not  far  from  the  sarface 
there  is  a  bed  of  scale  overlying  what  is  known  aa 
the  Woolton  rock  or  red  stone.  Quite  small  plants 
were  put  out,  many  thousands  being  required.  No 
labour  in  clearing  the  leaves  is  Incaned  ;  all  are 
allowed  to  decay,  this  considerably  assisting  the 
growth.  We  have  here  a  flint-built  stone  wall  3 
feet  high  that  was  put  tc^ether  some  few  years 
since  as  a  retaining  wall  for  rome  soil.  The  soil 
was  packed  tightly  in  amongst  the  stones  as  the  '  nar  of  Box. 


the  flowers  smaller  than  those  of  the  common 
Almond,  but  they  are  borne  in  great  profusion 
along  tbe  shoots  of  the  preceding  year,  so 
(bat  a  plant  in  full  flower  is  quite  a  mass  of 
bloom.  Being  so  early  it  will  be  a  very  useful 
subject  for  flowering  under  glass,  as  simple  pro- 
tection will  be  tbe  only  thing  needed  to  have  it  in 
bloom  quite  as  soon  aa  many  shrubs  that  need 
mnch  more  forcing.  A  woodcut  of  this  pretty 
Almond  was  given  In  Thb  Gabdbn  for  May  28, 
1892. 

EnOSTMUS  JAPONICUB  COMPACTTJBL  —  This  Is 
very  different  from  tbe  commoner  forms  of  the 
Japanese  Euonymns,  as  it  forms  a  neat  compact 
little  bush  not  much  more  than  6  inches  high,  but 
quite  upright  in  growth.  The  oblong  -  shaped 
leaves  are  each  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  deep  shining  green  with  a  narrow 
margin  of  clear  white.  It  will  no  doubt  be  sought 
after  for  wioos  decorative  purposes,  while  It 
conld  donbtlcts  be  used  fcr  ci'girgs  afttr  the  man- 
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KrODODENDEEOM  CAMPYbOOABPUM.  —  TbOQgb 
-  perhaps  a  stretch  of  ImftglnaXIon  to  olaas  this  with 
*  hard^  fihrab9,  it  will  stand  the  winter  in  so  many 
districts  without  protection,  that  it  may,  I  think, 
be  iocladed  here.  It  is  one  of  the  Sikkim  species, 
'  lotrodaoed  into  this  oooDtiy  aboat  forty  yean  Ago, 
bat  though  not  rare,  It  most  still  be  clasMd  with  the 
more  tmcommon  kinds.  It  may  be  reganleJ  as 
one  of  the  medium  growing^  Bpecies'oF  this  district, 
the.'l«aves  being  3  inches  to  4  inches  long  and 
about  a  couple  of  inches  in  width,  with  the  edges 
slightly,  but  distiootly  ondalated.  The  blossoms 
-are  bell-ibaped,  a  couple  of  IncheB  or  so  in  dia- 
meter, and  arranged  in  a  rather  loose  terminal 
"bead.  Theit  colour  is  a  sulpbur>yellow  without  any 
I  spot.*,  a  tint  quite  distiocC  from  that  of  any  other 
Indian  species.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  bis  Hima- 
layan Jonmals  speaks  of  the  sheep  feeding  on  this 
Rhododendron  as  well  as  on  R.  Thomson!. 

Rhododundbon  bacemosuh'. — This  pretty  little 
Rhododendron  from  the  Yunnan  district  of  China 
was  i^own  on  April  19  by  Messrs.  Veitcb,  and  at 
that  time,  from  its  very  diftlnot  character,  it  at- 
tracted a  considerable  amount  of  attention.  It  is 
of  dwarf  compact  habit,  flovering  freely  when  less 
than  a  toot  high.  The  tlowers,  which  are  borne  in 
terminal  and  axillary  clusters,  are  about  an  inch  In 
diameter,  pale  pink,  edged  with  a  deeper  tint,  and 
slightly  fragrant.  Should  it  prove  perfectly  hardy 
it  will  be  a  very  desirable  dwarf -growiog  shrub  for 
the  rockwork.  A  coloored  plate  ot  this  distinct 
Rhododendron  was  given  in  Tbb  Gabdbn  Octo- 
ber 8  last,  and  accompanying  It  will  be  found  a 
most  interesting  article  on  this  apcotes  and  alao 
others  from  the  same  region. 

WiSTABiA  SINENSIS  ALBA — This  whlte-flowered 
form  of  Wifitaiia  has  l>een  before  the  public  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  seldom  planted,  and,  in  fact, 
but  little  known.  It  may  be  desoiibedasa  pare 
white  coDnterpart  of  the  common  Wistiria;  that 
as  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  on  Hay  17  well  de- 
served the  first-class  certificate  then  awarded  it. 

AzALBA  Ubs.  a.  Watebbb.— This  is  one  of  the 
hardy  Azaleas  with  large  well-formed  flowers  of  a 
pure  white,  blotched  in  the  interior  with  yellow. 
It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  larger  and  bolder 
flowers  that  are  now  to  be  found  among  the  hardy 
Azaleas,  80  many  of  which  find  a  congenial  home 
at  Knap  Hill,  where  Uiis  larticnlar  variety  origi- 
nated. 

COBSTis  KousA.— The  specimers  of  this  shown 
by  MesMs.  Veitch  on  June  21  were  very  attractive, 
and  it  will  doubtless  now  be  sought  after,  as  it  is 
very  distinct  from  mo»t  of  our  flowering  shrubs.  It 
-is,  I  believe,  regardel  as  identical  with  Benthamia 
japonica,  the  genus  Benthamia  bein^  now  merged 
into  that  of  Comns.  The  flowers,  which  are  jellow, 
.  are  very  smsll,  and  borne  in  little  clusters,  but  the 
showy  part  of  the  inflorescence  is  famished  by  four 
laige  pure  white  bracts  which  subtend  each  cluster 
of  blossoms  exactly  as  in  the  flowering  Dogwood 
(Comns  florida).  The  bracts  of  the  Japanese 
Comus  are,  however,  more  pointed  than  those  ot 
the  flowering  Dogwood.  Whether  uoder  the  name 
of  Benthamu  japonica  or  oi  Corniu,  it  is  ceitninly 
very  little  known  in  this  country,  though  morethnn 
two  years  since,  viz..  December  27,  1890,  la  hi* 
notes  from  Glen  Cove,  United  States,  Hr.  Ftilcooer 
spoke  highly  of  it,  with  the  remark  that  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  shrubs  one  can  have  in  a  garden,  and 
it  la  far  hardier  than  B.  fragifera. 

VABiBaATBD  Eldbb — An  award  of  merit  was 
on  September  20  bestowed  upon  an  KIder  whose 
leaves  were  ver^  freely  blotched  and  marbled  with 
pure  white,  while  many  young  leaves  and  Upe  of 
the  shoots  were  almost.  «-bolly  whl'e.  While  & 
place  doubtleiis  may  often  be  found  for  It,  thi§  Elder 
IS  one  of  tho<e  very  pronounced  subjects  that  are 
easily  overdone  In  a  garden. 

Hymesakthbea  ceassipolta.— It  ia  seventeen 
yeartt  nince  this  little  shrub  was  introduced  from 
New  Zealand,  and  it  has  now  been  a  stock  plant  in 
many  nurseries  for  several  years.  It  is  a  dense 
growing  bosh,  usually  of  a  flattraed  hemispherical 
i4)^>e  that  reaches  a  he'ght  of  2  feet  to  3  feet. 
Tlie  leaves  are  very  small,  but  so  thick  in  texture 
as  to  t^eiit  the  speoifio  na-ne  of  crauifolia.  The 


most  di^nctlve  feature  is  the  berries,  wbioh  ripen 
in  the  autumn,  at  which  time  they  are  white,  a 
tint  very  seldom  found  among  berried  shrubs. 
The  fruits  are,  howev6r,orowded  along  the  under- 
sides of  the  branches,  and  are  consequently  not  so 
conB{dcaoas  as  they  vroold  be  it  home  in  a  more 
exposed  position.  Though  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land, it  is  mnoh  hardier  than  most  shrubs  from 
that  r^on.  T. 


DimoTpluBtlitui  mandiehuriciu.— Unlike 
some  of  your  eonedpondents,  I  admire  established 
spedmens  of  this  fine  shrub  or  dwarf  tree  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  I  refer  especially  to  plants— 
as  to  winter  aspect— that  have  acquired  saflicient 
size  fuid  age  to  develop  their  peculiar  branching 
ohaxacteristics,  for  I  should  in^ed  be  sarprised  to 
find  anyone  who  -coold  perceive  beauty  in  yopng 
plants  ray  of  three  or  four  years'  growth  when 
devoid  of  fdfage,  for  then  they  are  abont  as  orna- 
mental as  a  strong  bare  flower  stake.  Even  the 
fantastic  arrangement  of  its  bare  and  rugged 
branches  daring  winter  is  interesting  and  dis- 
tinct from  most  others,  reminding  one  more  of 
noble  stags'  horns  than  anything  else  I  can  com- 
pare them  to;  while  in  the  spring  the  rraid  de- 
velopment <tf  its  noble  tropical-like  foliage  is  very 
pleasing,  and  as  autumn  Mvances  its  beautieB  are 
heightened  by  the  profnseness  ot  it*  delicate 
creamy-white  blooms,  which  are  in  evidence  con- 
currently with  Ihf  lovely  autumnal  tints  assumed 
by  the  enormous  leaves,  bot^  combined  maldng  op 
a  beautiful  picture  of  colour  in  the  landscape.  I 
have  no  personsl  expOTience  of  its  bebavloor  in 
heavy  ootd  soils,  but  here,  where  the  reverse  as 
regards  soil  is  the  case,  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  any 
position  and  aspect^  and  old-established  plants  pro- 
duce suckers  in  thickets,  these  affording  a  ready 
and  expeditious  mode  of  incrrasiog  the  stock. 
The  pluits  form  considoooos  objects  both  as  dngle 
specimens  in  isolated  positions  and  also  in  damps 
of  considerable  size.  It  Is  a  shmb  Iwoold  strongly 
advise  for  any  position  where  a  tro^al  effect  is 
desirable.— J.  R ,  Tan-y-bwteh. 

Shrubberiei.— The  question  as  to  howto  treat 
shrubl>erles  is  a  seasonable  one  to  raise  jost  now. 
Hnch,  however,  depends  upon  the  condition  ot  the 
shrubbery  in  determining  whether  the  ground 
shall  or  shall  not  be  dug.  Many  old  sbnibberie>, 
especially  where  trees  overhang,  are  so  crowt^ed, 
that  the  soil  has  become  one  mass  of  roots.  There 
is  no  use  whatever  In  such  cases  i  n  attempting  to  dig 
in  the  leaves  that  lie  on  the  surface,  and  there  Is 
no  other  course  bat  to  let  them  lie  and  decay  in 
due  time,  or  cover  them  over  with  a'coating  of  soil, 
which,  however,  cannot  always  be  found.  Then 
there  is  the  plan  of  annually  clearing  out  all  the 
leaves,  carting  them  away  to  some  out-of-tbe-way 
place  to  decay,  bringing  back  in  their  place  the 
leafafte  <rf  the  preoedli^  year,  which,  with  other 
refuse,  has  become  thoroughly  rotted  and  is  now 
in  admirable  condition  to  spread  over  the  surface 
as  a  malcji  or  dressing.  Too  much  is  it  the  case 
when  leaves  are  temoved  from  borders  to  allow 
theia  to  decay  and  then  employ  them  elsewhere. 
No  wonder  in  sach  cases  that  shroba  in  time  wear 
a  thin,  starved  a  speot,  and  once  they  begin  to  decay 
there  is  no  airesting  the  process  wfthont  bard  cat- 
ting hajok  and  giving  the  ground  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure  uid  soli.— A.  D. 


SHOUT  NOTES.-TBEES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Erythrina  criBta<«8klli  in  the  open  air.— 
Planted  at  the  foot  of  a  low  wall  at  the  ioath  end  of 

one  of  Mersr/. 'Veitch's^  houses  at  Chelsea,  I  last 
September  saw  this  frrowing  and  flowerinir  very  frcoly, 
bat  not  of  the  heii^ht  named  by  "J.  F."  (p.  532). 
From  what  I  gathered,  the  nUnt  had  occupied  ita 
position  for  some  yeam. — E.  M. 

Cholaya  teroata  in  the  op«n  air.— In  man^ 
parts  of  this  country  this  sbrub  luanted  at  the  foot  ot 
ft  south  wall,  and  in  some  few  places  as  a  bush  in  the 

Ahrabbery,  enccecda  well.  It  is  as  a  wall  plont  that  it 
is  seen  at  its  beit,  Wn  warmth  of  the  wall  ripoiuD;^  the 
wood  sufficiently.  Where  the  growth  is  free  the  i^uts 


will  flower  twice  a  year.  At  the  present  time  (De- 
cember 17)  onr  plants  have  flowers  on  them  well  as 
many  in  open  bnd.  It-is  in-  May,  bowevtr,  that  the 
fullest  crop  is  home,  tbe-plants  being  Utendly  a  sheet 
of  white.— E.  M.  -»  * 

—  This  not  80  tender  aj)  many  people  suppose,  for 
in  the  open  ground,  under  similar  condition))  to  the  com* 
mon  Laurel,  it  often  suffers  less  than  that  doei.  Ot 
course,  it  the  Choieva  has  been  grown  a  good  while 
under  glass  and  is  then  planted  oat,  it  is  far  more 
liable  to  be  injured  dnrintr  winter  than  where  more 
folly  erpoaed  during  its  earlier  stages.— T. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  891. 

B0UGAINVILLEA9. 

WITH  A  COLOORED    PLATE  OK  B.  BPECTABILIS.  *) 

There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the 
Talue.of  BongainviUeas  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  for  the  ornamentation  of  our  plant 
houses.    This  refers  more  particularly  perhaps 
to  B.  glabra,  the  culture  of  which  is  far  more 
general  than  in  the  case  of  B.  spectabilis,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  coloured  plate  for  this 
week's  issue.    B.  glabra  has  no  doubt  won  ite 
way  to  public  favour  more  than  its  rivals  through 
being  better  suited  to  pot  culture— at  least,  its 
culture  ia  more  under^»od  in  the  majority  of 
([aniens.    Between  the  two  as  far  as  treatment 
18  concwned  I  have  in  my  experience  noted 
me  remarkable  dirersity.   This  is  in  relation 
to  pruning.    B.  glabra  is  easily  managed  and 
produces  its  flowers  and  bracts  in  profusion 
under  what  may  be  termed  spring  pruning,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  AUamanda.-  In  the  case  of  B. 
spectabilis  the  same  mode  of  procedure  would 
mean  a  loss  of  bloom  to  a  Urge  extent. 
This  latter  variety  flowers  from  the  terminals 
of  the  shcotfl  of  the  previous  year's  growth, 
hence  in  cutting  these  away  it  can  be  readily 
seen  that  the  plant  is  (deprived  of  its  floral 
beauty.    I  have  noted  that  almost  as  soon  as 
the  young  shoots  start  into  growth   in  (lie 
spring  the  flowers  show  with  it   and  soon 
develop.    What  pruning,  therefore,  is  reqnirtcl 
should  be  seen  to  immediately  the  plant  is  out 
of  bloom,  so  as  to  ensure  a  well-ripened  growth 
by  the  autumn,  this  latter  being  carefully  pre- 
served for  the  next  season's  flowering.   I  found 
this  out  more  by   accident  tlian  otherwise 
through  the  plant  from  which  the  flowers  were 
taken  that  form  the  accompanying  plate  being 
passed  over  one  spring  entirely  as  to  pruning. 
I  noted  afterwards  as  it  showed  for  flower  that 
if  I  had  pruned  it  as  I  would  have  done  fiou- 
gainvillea  glabra,  I  should  liave  cut  oflT  nearly 
all  the  future  bloom.    This  mode  of  proce- 
dure by  non-pruning  in  the  spring  has  noiv 
been  followed  for  several  seasons,  and  the 
plant  flowers  regularly.    This,  too,  it  should 
be  noted,  whilst  under  pot  culture,  and  that  not 
under  the  best  of  conditions.    Just  now  the 
plant  is  at  rest,  retaining  a  portion  of  ite  foli- 
age, but  in  a  honse  rather  tco  oool  for  it. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  now  falls  to 
about  36^  when  the  frost  ia  rery  severe,  about 
midway  between  that  and  46°  being  taken  aa 
the  average  during  the  winter  at  night.   If  I 
could  add  10°  on  to  the  temperature  I  believe 
the  plant  would  so  thrive  as  to  be  a  grand  sight 
every  spring,  and  that  in  a  pot  too.    From  my 
notea  of  its  requirements  I  am  .-juite  disposed 
to  think  that  this  Bougainvillea  has  lost  ground 
as  compared  with  B.  glabra  more  through 
want  of  suitable  treatmenti  than  anything  eke. 

•  Drawn  for  Ths  Gakden  in  the  Garden",  Gun- 
norahury  House,  by  Gertrude  namilU.n,  Jane  U,  1898^ 
Lithographed  and  printed  bwOnilkimy^yyfeifc 
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Given  a  proper  temperatara  aod  a  li^ht,  airy 
hoase,  I  firmly  baliere  it  would  vie  with  that 
better-known  apeciea  under  pot  culture,  to  say 
nothing  of  i^e  gorgeous  effect  produced  by  a 
pUnt  that  is  growing  in  a  well  -  prepued 
border. 

If  I  am  not  greatly  miatdiLen,  it  was  B.  spec 
t&biltB  which  used  to  be  (and  may  be  now  for 
ftught  I  know)  such  a  splendid  sight  every 
spring  at  Swanscombe  House  Gardens,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Daniel^. 
Since  then,  though  now  some  years  back,  I  have 
Been  it  thriving  well  at  The  Denbies,  Dorking, 
in  a  lofty  glass  structure  between  lower  bouses. 
I  should  think  this  pknb  was  difficult  to  get  at, 
hence  probably  its  growth  would  not  be  much 
restricted ;  but  at  any  rate  it  used  to  flower 
well.  Perhipa  Mr.  Beesley,  who  auooeeded 
Mr.  Drewitt  in  the  eha^  of  we  gardens  there, 
on  inform  us  on  this  point  I  note  also  that 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Yeitoh  in  his  travels  was 
ftttrasted  by  the  display  of  BougaiuTilleas 
which  he  saw  in  the  Government  gardens 
at  Saharunpur  {vide  Ourdenera'  ChromcU  for 
July  2,  1892,  pp.  11  and  12).  Ha  thus 
writes  of  Bougainvilleaa  ;  "  Mr.  Gallon  has 
throB  distinct  .varieties  of  Bougainvillea,  B. 
glabra  and  two  of  speciosa,  one  of  which  he 
callB  spectabilis.  Tlis  true  B.  speciosa  with  the 
dark  flowers  and  hairy  foliage  generally  flowers 
iQ  March,  whilst  the  one  Mr.  Gallon  calls  B. 
Bpectahilis  flowers  from  September  to  May, 
being  at  its  best  in  February."  Which  of  these 
two(B.  spectAbilis  and  B.  speciosa)  as  there 
cultivated  is  that  known  as  B.  spectabilis  in 
English  fiardens  I  am  not  able  to  state.  There 
i«,  I  think,  someoonfnsion  in  the  nomenclature. 
I  remember  som?  70>uv  >go  one  called  Bou- 
gaiovillea  lateritia.  This  was  then  stated  to  have 
thedaikeat  flower8(t.e  ,bracts)of  any.  Ingrowth 
it  was  similar  to  n.  spectabilis,  but  I  did  not 
see  it  in  flower.  This  may  pissibly  be  the  B. 
speciosa  of  Mr.  Herbert  Veitch's  notes.  I  have 
(in  common,  no  doubt,  with  others)  observed 
a  great  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  bracts  of 
B.  glabra  as  grown  and  shown.  This  is  not  be- 
cause there  are  inferior  varieties,  but  through 
too  much  shade  having  been  given  to  the  plants. 
By  exposing  them  freely  to  the  sun,  and  that 
not  in  either  a  too  warm  or  a  too  moist  stove, 
the  colours  will  be  neatly  intensified.  B. 
spectabilis  flowera  usu^ly  before  much  shade  is 
required  ;  hence  tiie  remark  thereon  does  not 
apply  in  this  case.  B.  glabra  may  be  regulated 
to  flower  almost  to  a  nicety  by  stopping  the 
shoot)  and  forcing  a  simultaneous  break  about 
twelve  weeks  prior  to  any  given  time  in  the 
flummer.  As  to  soils,  thoroughly  good  peat  and 
turfy  loam  will  be  the  best  for  a  plant  growing 
in  a  bed  ;  whilst  if  in  a  pot,  leaf  soil  may  very 
well  take  the  place  of  peat  In  any  case,  plenty 
of  vater  is  required  whilst  the  growth  is  active, 
but  much  less  during  the  winter,  when  B.  spec- 
tabilis of  the  two  should  have  the  soil  kept;  the 
ntoister,  because  of  its  extra  amount  of  shoots 
(or  the  next  year.  J.  Hudson. 


Mixed  planting  of  forest  trees. —  The 

practices  of  planting  indisorimiDately  all  kiods  of 
forest  trees  and  distributing  them  throughout  the 
plantations  with  the  regolarity  ol  the  patterns 
upon  a  wall  paper  are  at  once  opposed  to  science 
and  to  correct  taste.  Few  foresters  can  boast  of 
soils  adapted  to  the  growth  ot  any  great  ncmber 
of  species  in  the  same  enclosure,  and  the  recar- 
rence  of  the  same  forms  and  tints  in  spring,  sum- 
mer and  antnmn  at  regular  intervals  throaghout 
the  woodlands  entirely  destroys  the  spirit  of  plant- 
ing. It  may  of  ten  be  advisable  to  mix  op  the  deep 
and  shallow  •rooting  trees,  so  that  the  soil  may  he 
well  oooupied  from  its  snrfnce  downwards.  Be- 
side^ some  of  those  trees  whose  roots  penetrate 


the  deepest  bring  np  to  the  snrAioe  and  scatter  over 
the  land  by  their  fall  of  leaves,  substances  benefi- 
cial to  other  trees  whose  roots  do  not  descend 
deeply  enough  to  reach  them.  These  sabetances 
have  also  a  beneficial  effect  npon  the  herbage  which 
springs  up  after  the  land  is  either  partially  or  en- 
tirely cleared  of  timber.  Though  little  or  nothing 
will  grow  under  the  shade  of  a  dense  A»b,  yet 
after  the  clearance  of  tha  timber  the  land  is  un- 
doubtedly improved,  and  where  a  crop  of  Oaks  has 
been  matured,  the  land  is  found  to  be  considerably 
benefited  by  the  saline  matter  obtained  from  their 
leaves,  which  amounts  to  alwut  6  per  cent,  of  their 
whole  weight.  After  a  plantation  of  Larch  has 
been  thinned  out  snfBclently  to  allowgrass  to  cover 
the  ground,  an<^  herbage  far  surpasses  both  In 
quantity  and  quality  what  the  land  previously  pro- 
duced.—A. 


Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  PEONIES. 
PJBONIXS  are  most  Impatient  of  removal  at  any  time; 
and  for  this  reason  alone  they  should  be  planted  if 
possible  In  autumn.    The  chief  points  In  their 
culture  are  a  deep  and  very  rich  soil.   Under  no 
circumstances  should  the  plants  be  surrounded 
with   crude   manure,  but,  instead,  dig   in  ns 
much  as  yon  like  at  I   foot  to  2  feet  deep, 
so  as  to  enrich  the  soil  l>y  the  time  the  lat;^ 
Beshy  roots  are  ready  to  descend  to  and  receive  it, 
which  they  quickly  will  If  good  healthy  plants  are 
secured  to  make  a  start  with.  Medium-sized 
plants,  with  two  or  three  good  crown  bads  to  each 
aod  plenty  of  fresh  young  root^,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  much  older  plnnts  where  the  large  trunk 
of  the  root-stock  has  oeoome  much  cankwed.  IE 
any  such  are  reoeived,  I  recommend  the  shortening 
of  such  large  trunk-roots  considerably,  as  well  as 
removing  any  cankered  farts  that  may  be  visible. 
In  the  planting  of  any  such  rankered  roots  and 
in  certain  soils  with  o<  rtaln  kinds,  canker  will  of 
a  Kurety  be  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  it 
will  be  ot  help  to  the  future  progress  of  the  plants 
if  a  niche  be  out  around  the  trunk  or  main  root  at 
about  2  inches  or  3  innhes  belov  the  base  of  the' 
orown-bodi.   This  will  hasten  tlie  formation  of 
fresh  roots  from  the  latter  and  materially  assist  in 
the  speedy  building  np  of  a  new  and  more  vigorOas 
growth  than  could  possibly  en^ue  where  the  old 
and  cankered  pieces  remsin.   Another  good  way, 
if  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  admit  it,  is  to 
cut  the  Isrge  trunk-root  iu  two  longitudlaaUy, 
this,  with  shortening  of  the  trunk,  bain;;  also  ad- 
vantageous to  the  future  plant.   In  planting  let 
there  be  no  fear  of  burylog  the  crown  baaa,  as 
these  when  left  have  a  tendency  npvard.'and  as 
roots  are  freely  produced  from  the  ba<<e  of  the 
buds,  there  is  a  ^nger  of  these  roots  beooroing 
parched  and  destroyed  in  dry  weather.  Where 
attention  Is  ^ven  to  these  seemingly  loslgniBcant 
details  at  planHng  time  it  saves  any  after  disturb- 
ance, which,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  plants  are 
moat  impatient  of.   Fiequently  I  have  seen  it  re- 
commended that  heibaceouj  Peonies  should  be 
planted  in  the  spring  months,  just  as  they  are 
sending  op  their  fresh  yonng  stems  for  the  season. 
To  plant  these  things  at  such  a  time  is  a  very 
great  mistake;  in  Uict,  no  worse  possible  time 
could  be  chosen,  for,  if  nothing  more,  the  young 
growths  are  subjected  to  great  risk  in  transit  and 
are  frequently  entirely  lost.   Therefore,  to  all  who 
wish  to  have  success  in  growing  these  Fnonies  I 
say  do  not  plant  in  spring  and  do  not  wait  for  the 
appearance  of  new  growth.  Snch  signs  as  these 
are  all- well  enough  for  the  many  plants  tiiat  are 
continually  emitting  numerous  roots  throughout 
the  season,  but  it  is  nnolher  question  altt^ether 
for  such  subjects  as  only  make  one  or  two  sets  of 
roots  in  eaob  year,  and  that  with  unvarying  regu- 
larity.  In  all  these  latter  instances  the  aim  of  the 
planter  should  be  to  snatch  the  moment  between 
these  two  sets  of  roots  and  get  the  plants  into  their 
places.   Loss  of  tap-root  mil  then  be  small,  while 
the  snull  fibres  should  stUl  have  to  coma.  Had  I 
to  ohoose  any  special  time  in  the  irtiole  year,  X 


should  nnheaitatingly— and  for  Peeonies  in  parii- 
cular— select  from  the  end  of  September  onwards 
to  the  end  of  the  yenr.  October,  however,  is 
decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  December,  becaoEe 
the  land  is  generally  more  workable  in  the  former 
montb.  E.  J.  H. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 


The  planting  of  these  should  always  be  done 
prior  to  the  pushing  forth  of  new  foUnge.  I  am, 
oowever,  aware  that  in  some  ^rdens  where  espe- 
cial attention  is  accorded  these  plants  they  are 
successfully  planled  in  the  spring  months  as  well 
as  at  other  seasons.  In  all  (vdioary  instuioes  and 
whne  no  especial  home  is  provided  for  Christmas 
Roees  it  Is  In  far  the  best  plan  where  they  cannot 
be  planted  in  early  autumn  to  do  it  as  soon  as 
flowering  Is  completed.  This  will  give  them  ap 
opportunity  of  becoming  well  established  before 
the  parchmg  winds  of  March  and  April  anive. 
Christmas  Boses,  that  is  all  tha  varieties  of  Helle- 
boros  olger,  are  best  broken  up  into  rather  small 
pieces.  Particularly  Is  this  the  case  where  the 
plants  have  been  flowed  to  remain  long  in  one 
position.  Very  large  plants  with  probably  100  or 
more  flowers  springing  from  each  are  exceedingly 
handsome  looking  subjects  in  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der, or  indeed  in  any  position  where  such  may  per- 
chance exist,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  finest 
flowers  are  always  produced  hr  these  very  Iar|^ 
examples.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  tfait 
the  beat  flowers  are  produced  on  two-year  or  three- 
year-old  plants,  counting  from  the  time  of  planting 
and  assuming  that  the  plants  have  been  broken  up 
into  pieces  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  crowns 
each  at  the  most.  Divisions  of  this  size  are  quite 
large  enough  for  transplanting,  so  lhat  those  pos- 
sessing large  specimens  that  have  notliefln  broken 
up  for  years  could  sooo  increase  their  stock  of  tbis 
invaluable  winter  flower.  To  those  possessing 
such  plants  I  would  suggest  that  a  portion  be 
broken  up  or  divided  every  year,  as  by  so  doing 
a  continued  supply  of  flowen  -maj  still  be  forth- 
coming as  before.  Where,  however,  the  dividing 
and  transplanting  are  deferred  till  the  flowering  is 
complete,  the  supply  of  bloom  will  not  be  iotei^ 
fered  with. 

One  thing  Is  especially  disastrous  in  trans- 
planting Christmas  Ro<es,  and  this  ia  attempt- 
ing to  transplant  very  large  examples,  that  in, 
clumps  of  2  feet  or  so  in  diameter.  Tbough  nearly 
twenty  years  hive  elapsed,  I  stUI  remember  an 
attempt  to  transplant  some  grand  examples  of 
these  Hellebores  in  the  lump  as  lifted,  and  tbja  vfa 
every  precaution  was  taken  and  their  new  quarters 
ready  prior  to  th?  specimens  being  lifted,  it  was 
all  to  no  porp3se.  As  a  result,  the  attempt  was 
an  abaolnle  failure  and  a  leston  never  forgot'en. 
Every  vestige  of  their  grand  foliage  was  lost  lesif 
by  leaf,  and  when  in  the  early  antamn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  I  lifted  them  again  to  ses  if  anyihlog 
oould  be  done,  there  was  hardly  a  living  root  to  be 
found  in  that  huge  mass,  all  of  which  was  in  i  he 
most  perfect  health  when  transplanted  early  In 
the  prerious  autumn.  The  only  remedy  for  plants 
thus  reduced  is  to  wash  every  particle  of  soil  from 
them  and  remove  the  dmd  roots,  afterwarJs 
dividing  them  into  small  pieces  of  a  couple  of 
crowns  each  and  planting  them  in  good  soil  in 
nursery  beds.  Prior  to  planting,  allow  the  plants 
to  beocme  qui'e  dry  from  the  washing  by  laying 
them  out  in  an  open  shed,  and  when  planting 
freely  dust  them  in  the  trench  with  fine  charcoal. 
It  will  also  be  well  to  plant  somewhat  deeper  than 
usual,  so  that  the  new  roots  which  shall  presently 
issue  from  the  base  of  the  crown  shall  nave  the 
advMitage  of  additional  protection.  This  Is  the 
more  needful  because  the  old  decayed  roots  will 
be  of  very  little  service  in  restoring  the  plant 
to  health,  and  for  which  it  most  depend  on 
entirely  new  roots.  This  to  some  may  seem  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  go  to,  but  if  the  variety 
a  good  one— as  it  was  in  the  ca<e  of  that  I  nearly 
lost— it  will  be  well  repaid,  as  in  two  or  three  years 
these  divisions  wHl  have  made  nioa  flomring 
plants,  and  in  mnoh  less  thue^^  course,  wfan* 
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the  plaots  have  not  been  sabjected  to  a  conrae  of 
wrong  treatment.  It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year 
tbat  many  who  possess  a  stock  of  flowering  plants 
of  these  favourite  Christmas  Roses  are  tempted  to 
lift  and  pot  a  portion  of  tbem  for  blooming  under 
glass,  and  for  purposes  of  decoration,  either  in  a 
cut  slate  or  in  pots,  few  plants  can  equal,  mnoh 
lees  sarpass  them.  None  are  hardier  or  more  endnr- 
ing,  and  none  more  free-flowering  or  contlnuoas. 
Bat  where  the  plants  are  few  in  nnmber  and 
valaed  accordinglj,  the  protection  of  a  handlight 
will  keep  the  flowers  clean  and  pare,  while  no  pro- 
bable danger  bangs  overhead.  All  plants  lifted 
and  potted  for  flowering  under  glass  will,  if  at  all 
large,  be  beat  broken  up  into  small  pieces  when 
flowering  is  over  and  replanted  in  good  rich  soil. 

The  position  this  section  of  Hellebores  appears 
to  prefer  is  one  sheltered  from  catting  winds  and 
also  protected  from  hot  sqd.  Distant  shade  Is 
preferable  to  that  provided  by  a  wall,  for  example. 
An  abundant  depth  of  soil  where  the  roots  may 
be  constantly  cool  is,  however,  the  chief  point. 
Given  tbis,  you  may  plant  your  Christmas  Roses 
in  a  greater  variety  of  positions  with  success  than 
In  those  instances  where  dept^  of  .good  soil  is 
wantliig.  It  is  nothing  unQSual  for  their  roots  to 
descend  to  2^  feet  or  3  feet  in  the  earth  where  the 
soil  will  permit,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
their  roots  will  go  down  far  deeper  if  an  oppor- 
tunity be  afforded  them.  I  mention  tbis  tbat 
nmatears  who  would  desire  to  make  a  ppecial 
feature  of  a  few  plants  should  in  the  first  instance 
provide  a  fltting  and  a  permanent  home  for  these 
very  desirable  garden  flowers.  There  are  some 
excellent  vatieties  in  commerce  at  the  present 
time,  and  a  good  one,  if  costing  a  little  more 
primarily,  will  not  require  any  more  room  than 
an  inferior  variety,  while  the  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  obtainable  by  planting  the  best  kinds 
will  increase  year  by  year,  as  will  also  the  plants 
and  the  qaantity  of  flowers.  E.  J. 


CLEMATISES. 


Thbbh  are  few  plants  that  give  more  satisfaction 
than  the  Clematis,  for  it  is  bardy,  beautiful  and 
easily  cared  for.  To  do  well  it  must  have  rioh  soil. 
When  planting,  dig  a  large  and  broad  hole,  and 
fill  it  in  with  a  compost  of  one-half  well-rotted 
cow  manure  and  one-naif  good  strong  rich  loam. 
The  Clematis  also  likes  plenty  of  water  while  in 
bud  and  bloom,  but  not  on  the  tops,  as  the  water 
spoils  the  blossoms.  The  early  or  spring  bloomers, 
which  flower  on  the  old  or  last  feason's  growth, 
bbould  not  be  pruned  until  all  the  blossoms  are 
gone,  while  the  summer  and  autumn  bloomers,  also 
the  bush  varieties,  can  be  trimmed  in  the  spring,  as 
they  blossom  on  the  young  wood.  The  best  of  the 
shrubby  or  bush  sorts  are  C.  stans,  C.  Davidiana, 
C.  erecta  and  C.  erecta  flore-pleno,  the  la<t-named 
being  very  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain.  Most  of 
the  climbing,  spring- blooming  varieties  have  light 
lavender  or  white  flowers,  and  all  are  handsome. 
One  of  the  very  best  is  Miss  Bateman,  with  large 
satiny  white  flowers  ;  with  me  it  has  a  tendencyto 
bloom  from  the  ground  up,  and  is  desirable  for 
planting  by  a  veiandah  on  that  account.  Most  of 
the  climbing  sorts  (unless  trained  horizontally)  are 
allowed  to  grow  or  are  trained  perpendtcalarly,  and 
the  result  is  a  mass  of  blooms  at  the  top  of  the 
trellis.  In  tbis  way  they  are  not  nearly  so  beauti- 
ful as  if  trained  so  that  the  whole  vine  would  have 
flowers  from  the  ground  up.  Owing  to  the  fashion 
of  having  dwellings  and  even  the  roofs  painted  in 
loud  find  glaring  colours,  it  is  difficult  to  recom- 
mend any  variety  of  Clematis  to  plant  against  a 
porch,  except  some  of  the  white  Bort«,  as  the  con- 
trast would  caose  ridicule.  Some  of  the  double- 
fiowered  climbing  aort8,like  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
do  not  grow  with  me  so  strong  as  the  single 
sorts.  The  gem  of  the  snmmer-flowerii^  varieties 
is  Jaokmanni ;  It  is  especially  desirable  and 
beautiful  aa  a  bedding  plant  grown  as  follows : 
Hake  a  circle  12  feet  in  diameter,  cover  it  with 
netted  wire,  known  as  chicken  fencing,  laid  flat, 
but  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  outer 
edge  1  foot ;  at  the  centre  of  the  oirole  raised  from 


3  feet  to  3|  feet,  leaving  three  or  four  narrow 
spaces  from  outer  edge  to  near  the  centre,  large 
enough  to  walk  in  to  train  the  jdants.  Plant  on 
outer  edge  from  eight  to  ten  plants  of  Jackmaonl 
in  specially  rich  soil,  and  the  second  year  they 
will  be  beautiful  and  improve  every  year.  The 
wire  netting  is  supported  from  the  ground  by 
strong  wire  or  thin  iron,  bent  square,  and  with 
Ixith  ends  in  the  ground,  and  the  netting  tied  to 
it  to  hold  it  in  place.  It  can  be  removed  daring 
the  winter. 

The  best  of  the  late  summer  or  autumn-blooming 
varieties  is  C.  paniculata.  This  is  truly  a  gem. 
On  account  of  its  Hyacinth  fragrance,  handsome 
foliage,  and  pretty  white  star-shaped  flowers,  it  Is 
peonliarly  adapted  for  planting  near  verandahs.  I 
have  cut  shoots  of  it  this  summer  from  10  feet  to 
12  feet  long,  covered  from  end  to  end  with  beauti- 
ful white  flowers.  Just  imagine  how  nice  this 
flower  is  for  decorating  a  table  or  room,  and  for  re- 
lieving the  effect  of  large  flowers  in  boaquets  or 


Penshurst  a  scented  Carnation  7  I  have  grown 
some  hundreds  of  it,  but  never  found  the  flowers 
sweet-soented.— High  Pbak. 


USE  OF  OIL  JARS. 
Thbsb  great  handsome  jars  used  for  bringing  the 
finest  oil  from  Italy  to  London  may  ho  made 
good  use  of  in  the  garden.  We  saw  a  pair  in 
Mrs.  Earle's  garden  at  Woodlands,  Cobham, 
used  with  very  good  effect— one  on  each  side  of 
the  garden  door.  The  best  things  to  put  in 
them  would  be  half-hardy  plants,  like  Myrtles, 
lai^e  Heliotropes,  or  Oranges,  which  could  be 
taken  intact  into  the  cool  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatoiy  at  the  approach  of  frost. 


THE  AURICULA— SHOW  AND  ALPINE. 


iienng  ine  enect  oi  large  flowers  in  boaquets  or  This  pretty  spring  flower  begins  to  get  very  inter- 
nasfcets  it  is  as  good  as  Stevia  or  Qypsophila  pani- ,  esting  soon  after  the  new  year  comes  in,  especially 

if  a  good  collection  of  the  best  show 
varieties  is  grown,  for  if  the  plants  are 
grovm  in  a  heated  house  the  leaves 
slowly  unfold  soon  after  Christmas.  There 
ii  considerable  difference  even  amongst 
the  best  cultivators  as  to  the  treatment 
of  these  choice  alpine  plants.  I  was 
talking  to  a  good  grower  and  successful 
exhibitor  of  Auriculas,  their  winter  treat- 
ment being  the  theme,  and  my  friend 
seemed  quite  surprised  when  I  stated 
that  I  liked  to  expose  the  plants  to  a 
good  hard  frost.  His  treatment  was  the 
very  reverse  of  this,  for  he  hurried  his 
plants  into  a  heated  house  as  soon  as 
frosts  set  in,  and  did  not  like  them  to  be 
exposed  to  a  lower  degree  of  cold  than 
about  35"  Kahr.,  this  over-careful  treat- 
ment making  them  quite  greenhouse 
plants.  Our  entire  collection  is  now  out 
in  the  open  garden  fully  exposed  to  frost, 
and  as  1  write  these  lines  the  plants  are 
frozen  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots;  every 
part  of  the  ball  is  as  hard  as  stone,  for 
the  ice  is  3  inches  thick,  and  we  have  had 
18°  of  frost.  I  find  when  the  plants  have 
been  exposed  in  cold  frames  to  a  rigorous 
wint€r  we  have  very  little  of  the  woolly 
aphis,  which  seems  i  atber  tender,  and  can- 
not endure  being  froten  hard  for  a  week  or 
two  at  a  time.  I  fancy  if  Auricula  fancierd 
were  to  relnm  to  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  frame  culture  entirely,  never  allowing 
the  plants  to  go  into  a  greenhouse,  we 
might  have  less  bolher  with  this  trouble- 
some parasite.  The  great  advantage  of  a 
heated  house  for  Auriculas  consists  in  the 
facility  with  which  the  plants  can  he  pro- 
tected  when  they  are  in  blossom.  The 
flowers  of  these  garden  favoniites  are  more 
fragile  than  one  would  suppcae.  They  suffer 
culata,  or  Statice  imbricata.  When  well  taken  sadlyfrom  damp,and  frost  is  ruinous  to  them.  From 
care  of  it  grows  from  15  feet  to  25  feet  in  a  season,  an  ordinary  garden  frame  frost  may  be  kept  out 
commencing  to  bloom  the  last  week  in  August,  by  doable  mats,  but  these  enoouiage  rather  than 
and  lasting  until  October  1.  The  curiously  shaped  defy  damp;  whereas  in  a  lieaiel  house  or  pit  the 
seed-pods,  which  when  ripe  are  slightly  red  and  blossoms  are  not  in  the  least  injured  eiiher  by  the 
green,  are  as  effective  as  the  flowers,  when  com-  damp  or  the  cold.  About  the  middle  of  January, 
bined  with  autumn  leaves  and  grasses  for  decora- 1  or  at  least  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
tlon.  It  grows  readily  from  fresh  seeds.  It  will  i  ruary,  we  place  our  plaots  in  a  pit  heated  suffi- 
beoome  very  popular  as  soon  as  it  is  known  to  the  j  ciently  to  keep  the  frost  oat,  but  we  do  not  mind  the 
public.  I  have  heard  of  some  trying  to  palm  off  temperature  falling  so  low  aa  the  freezing  point, 
C.  flajnmula  for  panlculata.— J.  T.  Temple,  in  as  this  I  find  does  no  injury  to  the  most  delicate 


Italian  oil  jars  used  for  half-hardy  flovers.  Enirraved  for 
The  Gabden  from  a  photograph  taken  at  Woodlands, 
Cobham. 


American  Oardening. 


Auttunn-flowerinff  Carnatloiu.  —  In  Thu 

Oabdbh  for  December  3,  Wm.  Allan,  Gunton  Park, 
writing  on  the  above,  recommends  Celia  as  a  good 
autumn  bloomer.  I  have  looked  through  several 
catalogues,  but  cannot  find  it  mentioned,  and  as  I 
am  getting  a  collection  together  should  like  to  add 
it  to  my  list.  Does  Mr.  Allan  grow  one  called 
Saocbarissa?  It  is  one  of  the  best  autumn 
bloomers  that  I  know  and  stands  forcing  well.  It 
is  a  true  Carnation,  yellow  striped  carmine,  faintly 
Clove-scented.   Does  Mr.  Allan  find  the  Pride  of 


flowers  when  the  air  is  dry,  for  we  are  careful  to 
see  that  the  atmosphere  is  dry  when  a  low  tempe- 
rature is  expected.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  plants  require  very  little  water  indeed,  and  it 
is  usually  applied  to  them  early  in  the  da;,  so  that 
the  path*,  &c.,  may  be  dried  up  before  the  house  is 
shut  up  in  the  afternoon.  Artificial  heat  should 
be  applied  very  carefully,  and  only  to  keep  out 
frost.  An  important  part  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
show  Auriculas  used  to  be  the  surface-dressing, 
which  was  always  considered  an  essential  part  of 
their  culture,  and  no  good  grower  would  venture 
to  leave  this  out  of  the  year's  work.  I  regularly 
surface-dressed  our  plants  for  years,  and  generally 
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foand  that  few  or  no  root*  were  foond  in  it  at  the 
time  the  flower-tnuwes  were  fnllj  developed.  I 
examined  plants  Iq  other  gwienB  near  MaDohester 
where  very  much  richer  dresslogi  were  nsed,  and 
found  the  results  the  same;  so  It  was  gradually 
dropped,  and  the  plants  warned  to  do  jast  aa  well 
without  it. 

Green-fly  Is  tiie  moit  trooblesonM  parasite  we 
have  to  deal  with  amongst  Auricalaa ;  It  is  more 
partial  to  the  green-Ieaved  varietieB,  not  caring  to 
attack  those  with  the  farina  densely  powdered 
upon  the  leaves,  although  they  are  not  exempt  from 
it.  The  fine  grey-edged  variety  George  Lightbody 
ii  most  heqoently  attaoked,  but  Prince  of  Greens, 
Bev.  T,  D.  Homer,  and  other  green-edged  viirietles 
are  mndk  injured  nnless  the  past  ia  destKTed  on 
its  first  appearance.  It  is  well  to  famigate  the 

Slants  in  the  hoose  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a 
ttle  growth,  and  this  will  destroy  any  that  may 
yet  be  invisible  to  tbe  naked  eye.  The  trusses  and 
leaves  are  apt  to  become  drawn  np  In  a  heated 
honse ;  therefore,  see  that  plenty  of  air  is  admitted, 
hot  oare  should  be  taken  to  shdtar  the  plants  from 
frost  winds  from  whatever  direction  they  may 
blow.  Thetntssesmastalsobe  sbadedfrom  bright 
SDDshine,  which  wonld  soon  carl  np  the  petals, 
especially  those  of  the  self*,  which  curiously 
enough  are  much  more  susceptible  of  injury  from 
sunshine  or  cold  winds  than  those  of  the  grey, 
green,  or  white-edged  varieties. 

In  the  early  si»1ng  months  the  seedlings  just 
pnshiog  out  of  the  ground  demand  attentiuL  It 
is  better  to  place  the  seed-pans  in  the  boose  with 
tbe  flowering  varieties,  as  they  come  up  more  freely 
and  grow  more  rai^dly,  but  they  do  not  make  very 
maoh  growth  at  first,  and  it  requires  some  patience 
to  priok  oat  the  tiny  seedlings  which  may  have  j  nst 
maide  their  first  leaves  after  the  two  seed  leaves. 
A  dosen  of  these  minnte  plants  may  be  pat  Into 
a  3-inch  pot.  Tbe  soil  mast  not  be  saffered  to  be- 
come dry,  or  the  plants  may  disappear.  The  off- 
sets pat  in  last  autumn  will  also  require  to  be 
potted  off ;  some  of  them  are  so  smsll.that  they 
must  be  planted  in  2^inoh  pots,  and  it  is  well  to 
repot  the  whole  of  them  in  Febniaiy  whether  they 
be  large  m  small,  as  they  s'&rt  away  more 
freely  In  tbe  jiew  soil,  whioh  shoold  be  a  little 
I'gbter  than  that  used  for  the  flowering  idants. 

Alpine  Auriculas  of  the  choicer  named  varieties 
do  better  in  pots  and  treated  very  much  the  same 
as  the  show  varieties,  but  the  flowers  ere  altogether 
less  liable  to  injury  from  cold  winds  or  from 
frosts.  They  are  nearly  all  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing In  the  rock  garden  or  for  the  front  lines  in  her- 
baceous borders ;  they  like  well-draiued  good  soil, 
moist  in  summer.  The  potting  soil  for  Auriculas 
is  not  quite  so  important  as  some  fanciers  would 
lead  people  to  believe.  I  have  tried  them  In  the 
most  approved  composts  of  the  old  growers,  and 
find  tbie^  they  were  much  In  error  in  the  use  they 
made  of  rich  stimulating  manure.  The  plantu,  if 
overfed,  are  gnwrsUy  short-lived.  Tb^  thrive 
fldmirably  in  Uie  same  soil  we  ase  f or  Fncbslas, 
Pelargoniums,  and  plants  of  that  kind,  such  as 
four  parts  of  good  loam,  one  of  decayed  cow  or 
horse  manure,  one  of  leaf-mould,  and  a  sufficient 
allowance  of  ooarse  white  sand.  The  flower-pots 
should  be  well  drained  and  the  phtnts  may  be  re- 
potted onoe  a  year  during  the  rammer  months. 

J.  Douglas. 


Planting  perennials.  —  For  some  pisnia 
particularly  such  as  flower  in  the  early  spring 
months,  it  will  be  obvious  that  to  plant  these  the 
moment  they  are  in  flower,  or  expected  to  flower, 
ia  altogether  wrong,  as  not  only  does  it  completely 
spoil  the  season's  blooming,  but  ft  likewise  over- 
taxes tbe  energies  of  the  plant  at  a  wrong  season, 
while  if  the  planting  be  done  when  growth  and 
flowering  are  completed,  the  strength  of  the  plant 
mny  be  all  directed  to  one  Important  particular, 
namely,  that  of  becoming  established.  Mor  is  this 
all,  for  Invariably  in  tbe  aatamu  there  is  time  for 
snch  work  to  be  dooe  well,  bnt  In  tbe  sj^Ingtime 
there  Is  a  greater  demand  npon  onels  time— so  mnoh 
so,  that  the  work  is  often  dnne  hairiedly  and  too 
often  thooghtleasly,  and  bas  to  be  done  over  again. 


Just  snob  an  instanoe  oooors  to  my  mind.  A  newlj' 
made  border  of  herbaoeons  plants  was  planted  last 
spring.  It  was  about  160  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide. 
Unfortunately  the  plants  came  to  band  at  a  busy 
time,  but  as  the  border  was  ready,  tbe  plants 
were  oupaoked  and  planted  in  tbe  ooarse  of  an 
hoor  or  so,  or  ratber  tliey  ware  pat  In  small  holes 
and  a  Httle  earth  plaeed  round  them,  and  tbe 
owner  boasted  of  tiie  ra^  way  in  which  the  work 
had  been  dona.  Tbe  result  of  all  this  was  that 
this  border  was  an  eyesore  all  the  sommer,  and 
only  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  plants  made 
any  attempt  to  grow.  Singularly  enough  I  paid 
a  visit  to  this  very  garden  the  other  day,  and  f  onnd 
it  all  topsy-lurvy,  and  a  couple  of  men  digging  op 
Uie  3-faet-bigb  plants  from  near  the  grass  verge, 
and  ohanging  their  places  with  tbnse  whose 
stature  was  only  some  6  inches,  and  which  in  the 
hurry  and  bustle  liad  been  planted  at  the  very  back 
of  the  border.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  undertake 
such  work  at  the  right  time,  and  when  doe  thonght 
can  be  given  It.— B.  J. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HABDT  FRUITS. 
FBOTBcrrnro  Ooosubbsibs.— In  snbnrfaan  gar- 
dens house  sparrows  are  tbe  greatest  enemies  to 
fruit-buds,  more  especially  those  of  Ooosebcaries 
and  Currants,  bat  well  into  the  country  these  are 
not  nearly  so  troublesome,  though  bnllflnches 
work  more  destruction  even  than  do  all  other 
kinds  of  birds  in  the  aggregate.  Early  pronins 
naturally,  favours  the  birds'  movements,  and 
greatly  lessens  the  chance  even  of  a  partial  crop 
of  fruit  being  hati.  In  all  oaaes,  therefore,  where 
tbe  buds  are  liable  to  be  cleared  off  wholesale 
defer  pruning  till  they  are  too  far  advanced  in 
growth  to  t>e  interfered  with,  some  market  growers 
not  pruning  till  the  earliest  fruits  are  large  enough 
for  marketing.  Protective  measures  should  be 
early  reswted  to,  not  waiting  till  tbe  birds  have 
already  made  a  start,  ballflDUias  sometimes  nearly 
clearing  the  bashes  of  buds  before  being  seen. 
Covering  permsnently  with  three- qnarter-inoh  gal- 
vanised wire  netting  is  the  surest  and  In  the  end 
cheapest  form  of  protection,  and  if  a  framework  is 
erected  over  the  bashes  fi8b*nettfng  may  be  osed 
Instead,  this  being  taken  off  when  the  bashes  are 
in  full  leaf,  and  returned  directly  the  frolt  com- 
mences to  ripen.  Black  cotton  or  cheap  thread 
freely  run  from  branch  to  branch  in  all  directions, 
and  this  can  be  done  very  rapidly  by  means  of  a 
shuttle  sold  for  the  purpose,  greatly  baffles  small 
birds  and  not  unfrf>quently  saves  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  buds.  Lime  and  soot  water  aj^Ued  to 
the  bushes  with  a  sytloge,  so  as  to  coat  tbem  with 
the  mixture,  is  another  good  preventive  of  bird 
attacks,  but  this  is  liable  to  m  washed  off,  and 
mult  be  renewed  once  or  twice  during  the  early 
n>ring  months.  One  of  the  oldest  and  still  one  of 
toe  Iwst  ways  of  baffling  birds  is  to  gather  the 
bashes  well  up  together  in  the  form  of  a  cone. 
Two  pairs  of  nands  well  furnished  with  leather 
gloves  are  needed,  t^e  branohes  being  kspt  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  few  ooils  of  strong  tar-twine. 
When  the  bnuohas  are  tbos  well  drawn  ap  to- 
gedur  the  Urds  rarely  ever  toooh  the  oatstaes  of 
the  cones  even. 

FBiniiNa  GoosEBBBBiica.— Where  pruning  can 
safely  be  performed  it  should  be  done  soon,  this 
admitting  of  the  ground  being  manured  if  need  be 
and  very  lightly  forked  over,  so  as  to  tarn  In  the 
weeds  or  man  ore  without  damaging  many  sarfaoe 
roots.  The  bashes  not  being  crowded,  mnoh 
thinning  out  and  reduolog  of  smare  not  desirable, 
by  far  the  heaviest  crops  being  had  where  the 
market  growers'  very  light  system  of  pruning  Is 
followed.  In  this  case  only  the  lower  undershoots 
are  cot  out,  the  frait  on  these  Iwing  liable  to  be 
spoilt  by  splashing,  while  any  atraggllng  growths 
or  branches  are  cat  back  to  veU  placed  back 
shoot",  with  a  view  to  invserving  well-balanced 
heads.   If  my  orowded,  a  little  lUnnIng  oat 


also  be  done  with  advantage,  the  old  bearlog  wood 
being  principally  removed,  the  bushes  whra  com< 
pleted  bristling  with  young  shoots  left  to  their  fall 
length.  Fairly  good  crops  oan  be  had  liy  spurring 
back  all  the  young  shoots  to  tbe  old  wood,  much  at 
Red  Currants  are  treated,  and  those  trees  trained 
against  north  walls  or  a  fence  of  any  kind  sboald 
IM  pruned  in  this  manner.  In  these  Instanoes 
train  the  leading  branches  about  6  inches  apart 
straight  up  the  walls  or  fences,  and  do  not  shorten 
them  till  tte  limit  is  reached,  the  strong  side 
shoots  beiog  weir  spurred  back.  Young  plants 
should  be  freely  cut  back  till  suiBclent  shoots  are 
obtained  to  lay  t^  fonndation  of  a  tree  or  bush, 
after  whidb  be  content  to  tUn  oat  the  latter, 
sparring  heck  all  saperflaoaa  f  hoots  on  the  trained 
treea.  Gooseberry  cuttings  may  be  made  and 
inserted  In  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  north  or  other 
cool  wall  whenever  there  is  no  frost  in  tbe  ground. 
Select  long  and  straight  young  wood,  as  Goosebenr 
boahea  vdth  short  stems  are  of  little  valae,  thu 
being  especially  the  case  with  many  of  the  laige 
fruited  varieties,  which  seem  to  prefer  traiUog 
on  the  ground  to  growing  uprightly.  Shorten  tbe 
cuttings  to  a  length  of  15  inches,  cut  cleanly  across 
below  the  lowest  joint  and  trim  off  the  thorns  and 
all  bnt  the  topmost  fonr  buds.  Insert  these  cuttings 
5  Inches  deep  and  9  inches  apart  in  rows  18  inches 
UKirt,  taking  good  care  to  fix  them  flrmly.  Most 
<»  tbem  wiU  strike  root  and  t<am  three  or  four 
shoots  next  sommer,  and  tiiete  being  cut  freely 
back  darliw  the  foUowlog  winter  good  serviceable 
bushes  wllf  be  tbe  result. 

GooBlBBBST  CATBBFILLAB.— Vsry  severe  frosts 
have  no  appreciable  effect  in  reducing  the  severity 
of  attacks  from  the  grabs  of  the  Goosebenr  saw- 
fly;  in  foot,  they  never  did  more  misohiet  tiiaa 
during  the  summers  of  1891  and  1892.  Tbe  co- 
coons  must  be  impervious  to  frost,  as  the  latter 
flnds  its  way  far  more  deeply  than  the  former  are 
Buppoeed  to  hibernate.  Where  there  were  attacks 
of  caterpillars  last  season,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility, unless  preventive  measures  are  taken,  of 
there  being  still  more  of  them  to  contend  with 
next  season,  and  even  if  only  a  very  few  were  seen, 
something  idionid  be  done  to  gnard  against  worse 
attacks  next  April  or  Uay.  A  heavy  dressing  of 
newly-slaked  lime,  lightly  forked  Into  the  surface 
well  up  and  to  a  distance  of  2  feet  from  the  stems, 
will  sometimes  prove  efflcaolons,  as  vrill  also  a 
light  surfacing  of  gas-lime ;  but  the  plan  of  re- 
moving the  snrfaoe  soil  well  down  to  the  roots, 
homing  tills  and  the  ooooons  it  oontains,  replacing 
tbe  Mm  with  fresh  loam  and  manure,  Is  most  to  he 
commended.  Where  spent  tanner's  bark  oan  be 
bad  fresh  from  the  tanyard,  a  heavy  mnlcbing  of 
this,  especially  about  the  stems  of  the  bashes,  is 
an  excellent  preventive,  tbe  flies  apparently  never 
finding  their  way  through  thi.%  or  eLse  tbe  jolces 
worked  down  are  destractlve  to  the  ooooons.  Tbe 
trees  and  bushes  in  quarters  permanent^  netted 
in  are  the  most  liable  to  be  over-ran  by  cater- 
pillars, most  probably  owing  to  the  files  being  pro- 
tected from  birds,  as  the  latter  are  very  fond  of 
tbe  caterpillars. 

Ctm RANTS-— Red  and  White  Currants  are  also 
liable  to  be  stripped  of  buds  by  small  birds,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  are  Gooseberries.  The  same 
preventive  measures,  with  tbe  exception  of  that 
last  mentioned,  are  applicable  as  In  tbe  case  of 
Gooseberries.  Not  much.  If  anything,  will  he 
gained,  however,  by  delaying  prnnlng  any  longer. 
Red  and  White  Currants  grown  as  bushes  on  a 
short  clear  stem  should  have  the  centre  kept  open, 
tbe  main  branches  being  left  about  12  inches 
apart.  In  order  that  the  latter  m«y  be  well  fur- 
nished with  short  fruiting  spurs,  the  leading  shoot 
on  each  ot^fat  to  be  diortraed  to  about  one-third 
of  Its  length,  and  where  there  Is  room  for  an- 
other branch,  reserve  a  well-placed  young  shoot, 
shorten  to  one- third  of  Its  length,  and  gradually 
build  up  a  strong  bush.  All  superdnous  or  tide 
shoots  uiould  be  ronrred  back  to  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  old  wood,  the  fruit  being  principally  borne 
In  oIoBten  roond  these  spars.  Cot  young  bashes 
back  ratber  freely  ontil  a  goodifoandaUon  i§  laid. 
Wall  trees  dippld.be  pmnedlim  ili 
Comnti 
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winter!,  or  tOl  a  good  head  it  formed,  attar  which 
be  ooDtent  to  keep  the  joxma  ritoots  freely  thinned 
oat,  only  foreehortenlng  aU  atzag^Ung  bn^nohes. 
Fropagate  ezaotiy  aa  adrind  in  the  oase  of  Goose- 
bemet.  W.  IsouiiDbh. 


THS  EITOHXN  GARDEN. 

Mu8HBOOHS.~lTp  till  now  the  weather  hu  been 
all  in  favoor  of  Hashrooma  in  heated  stmotaree, 
the  temperature  keeping  np  well  wlthoat  having 
rMonne  to  too  much  hwt  in  the  pipes.  Now  that 
there  ii  a  «ndden  change  to  eeyere  weather,  there 
la  the  danger  of  the  air  becoming  too  dry  for  the 
weU-beingof  the  UuBhrooma.  that  Is  if  the  tem- 
peratare  is  ke^t  too  hi^  b  ;  55°  is  a  soltable  tem- 
perature, or  it  may  drop  6**  liwer  on  occasions. 
Lower  than  (his  the  Mushrooms  do  rot  grow  freely 
enongh.  I  have  previoosly  called  atlenttoa  to  the 
advlMUlity  of  keeping  the  sarface  of  the  beds 
which  are  in  bearing  covered  over  with  clean  mats, 
kept  off  the  soiface  by  strips  of  wood  reeling  on 
brkk«.  This  keeps  the  temp^ratare  aboat  the  inr- 
faoe  more  regalai,  and  when  the  pipes  are  wanner 
It  does  not  affect  the  growth,  as  it  might  do  where 
fnlty  exposed.  Where  the  sarroundings  are  likely 
to  become  dry,  do  not  on  any  Bcconnt  neglect 
damfdog  down,  a  little  liqnld  mannre  also  being 
rary  banefli^,  this  assisting  In  charging  the  air 
wltn  ammonia,  which  is  desirable  if  Mas  broom  cul- 
ture is  to  proTO  aocoessf ul. 

SUOCE88IONAL  BEDS.— Daring  serere  weather 
where  the  material  is  being  preinred  In  open  sheds, 
the  frost  is  apt  to  lake  an  effect  apon  it.  This 
most  be  guarded  against,  or  else  vben  made  op 
the  bed  will  tapidly  become  too  hot.  To  gaard 
against  thi«,  cover  the  benp  of  material  over  with 
a  few  old  mats  or  even  long  litter.  Ihls  will  draw 
up  the  beat  and  so  caaee  the  molstare  to  become 
dispersed.  To  get  Moshroom-bed  material  into 
good  condition  for  making  np  Into  beds,  the  mois- 
ture must  not  be  dried  oat,  bat  dlsperEed  through 
the  action  of  fermentation.  The  beds  cannot  be 
made  too  flim,  as  with  welt-|separed  material  the 
beds  are  not  Ukely  to  rise  too  high:  After  the 
beds  are  spawned  and  ready  for  soiling,  take  care 
not  to  ase  cold  soil  from  the  optn.  it  sboald  be 
taken  into  the  strnctDre  a  few  days  beforehand,  so 
as  to  become  well  warmed  before  being  placed  in 
oloae  contact  with  tlie  manare.  For  keeping  a  soit- 
Mils  temperature  in  the  bed  whilst  the  spawn  is 
woiting,  nie  a  few  old  mote  laid  on  tba  rarCace  tn 
preference  to  b^,  which  Ilea  too  eloee. 

Abpamqub.— 'mth  the  torn  of  the  day  Aspara- 
gus forcing  will  become  more  general  Of  course, 
tlie  supply  to  be  obtained  will  depend  upon  the 
roots  at  command,  ss  with  a  sufficiency  of  strong 
roots  the  forcing  of  Asparagus  is  a  simple  matter. 
A  low-heated  nit  or  frame  ia  tlie  best  position  for 
fordng,  ai  hen  the  tempmtnre  la  airily  kept  up. 
The  bottom  of  the  traxm  should  be  filled  np  flrm^ 
with  well-worked  fermenting  material  as  a  mediam 
for  bottom-beat,  this  mnging  about  S0°.  A  layer 
of  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  I^ht  and  friable  soil 
should  be  spread  over  and  underneath  the  crowns. 
A  watering  with  tepid  soft  water  at  a  temperature 
of  90°  will  assist  in  settling  the  soil  about  the 
roots  and  starting  the  grass  Into  growth.  A  top- 
heat  of  66°  to  60^  will  ha  quite  high  enough.  In 
three  weeks  it  should  be  fit  f6r  use.  Whether  it 
should  be  blanched  is  a  matter  of  fancy,  bat  if  so, 
excluding  light  by  covering  over  the  glaes  will  be 
found  the  best  plan,  or  rather  better  than  covering 
over  the  crowns  with  on  extra  depth  of  soil. 
Where  the  forcing  has  to  be  carried  out  solely  in 
hotbeda  see  that  &»  material  is  in  a  saitable  con- 
dition for  maintaining  the  heat,  as  on  this  depends 
whether  the  roots  an  enabled  to  be  well  forced 
out. 

Saladibtq. — Unless  provision  has  been  made,  the 
supply  of  Lettaoea  in  many  instances  may  be  get- 
ting scaroe.  Salad  without  Lettace  is  poor,  and 
however  plentiful  other  material,  such  aa  Endive, 
Witloof,  Mustard  and  Cress,  may  be,  Lettuce  Is  ne- 
oessaiyto  make  it  thoroughly  appreciated.  In  the 
event  of  Lettnoe  falling  short,  seed  may  be  sown 
thickly  in  boxes  and  th»  young  plants  out  over  in 


the  same  way  as  Mustard  and  Grass.  Up  till  now  it 
has  not  bem  way  trouble  to  blanch  Endive,  this 
taking  place  lairidlv  either  in  the  frames  or 
even  when  stored  in  sheds.  If  blanching  sboald  be 
backward,  this  now  qaickly  takes  place  by  pUcing 
a  few  heads  in  the  Mushroom  house  at  intervals  of 
a  week.  Do  not  put  in  large  quantities,  aa  when 
once  blanched  decay  is  not  long  in  afterwards  ret- 
ting In.  Endive,  like  Witloof.  must  not  be  used 
too  tnalj  In  salad.  A.  Youk^. 


PLANT  HOUSEa 


FUTUBB  AHRAKGBMBMTB.— This  is  not,  ttllctly 
speaking,  a  subject  tor  this  week  altogether,  but 
relates  lo  work  all  throogh  the  season.  At  the 
commencement  of  a  new  year  it  Is,  however,  a 
matter  which  should  be  well  omridered,  so  that 
definite  plana  may  be  laid  for  future  working. 
If  one  has  a  dear  idea  of  what  should  be 
the  fature  arrangementa  aa  it  peitalos  to  any 
department  of'^rdening,  and  the  Fame  Is  acted 
ap«n  In  good  time,  the  future  auecesa  in  any 
iofttanoe  will  be  more  nearly  ensured.  Lator  on, 
as  work  prestea  on  all  sides,  it  is  nsdefs  ta 
think  or  wish  that  oertain  things  had  bewdone 
some  six  weeks  or  two  months  sooner  so  that  the 
most  could  have  been  made  of  the  season.  A  late 
start  in  nearly  every  case  means  far  less  salis- 
Tactory  returns.  The  requirements  of  no  two 
plaoea  are  alike,  and  cannot  therefore  be  any  better 
compared  Uian  can  one  n^en  with  anotlier  as  to 
its  snrcessful  working.  What  Is  wanted,  perhaps, 
very  particularly  In  one  instance  ia  joobaUy  in 
another  of  only  minor  importanoe ;  whilst  also 
what  will  sncoetd  in  one  case  wlthoat  any  trouble 
Kill  in  another  be  a  aonroe  of  difficulty  to  the 
grower. 

Tor  my  own  part  I  think  it  sboald  be  a  gar- 
dener's aim  tool  w^s  have  something  under  cultiva- 
tion that  will  create  a  fre»h  Interest  as  it  deve- 
lops. To  always  be  following  on  the  same  lines 
year  in  and  year  out  must  in  course  of  tjme  become 
tiring  to  those  for  whose  plnsure  and  enjoyment 
any  gardener  has  to  provide.  There  is  an  ample 
field  for  extended  cultnre  of  various  plants,  more 
particularly  so  now-a-days  when  specimen  plants 
are  in  lees  favour  than  they  were.  Then,  again, 
the  growing  of  plants  for  a  prirnte  supply  Is  tc  tally 
different  from  luving  to  provide  for  the  pablio  at 
large.  The  more  thataplvale  g^jdener  tries  to 
avoid  running  in  the  same  line  as  those  who  grow 
for  market  supplies,  the  better  will  be  the  results 
as  it  relates  to  attractiveness.  Some  plants,  for 
instanop,  become  ao  common  as  to  be  seen  here, 
there,  and  everywhere.  These  may  be  ever  so  good 
In  their  way,  but  the  fact <rf  being  met  with  so  fie- 
qaently  cansea  less  interest  to  be  taken  in  them. 
The  more  attractive  we,  as  gardeners,  can  make 
our  plant  botascs  will  not  only  yield  more  pleasure 
to  oar  employers,  but  should  also  c^ve  to  each  of 
as  greater  eatisfnctioo.  A  deal  which  can  be  tarned 
to  a  good  account  by  onreelves  may  be  learned 
by  comparison  with  other  cultivators.  The 
sources  of  snpfdy  also  are  now  much  enlai^ged  to 
what  they  were  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us 
in  middle  life.  It  ia  no  very  long  lime  since 
Spirma  jnponica  was  seldom  Feen,or  the  Roman 
Hyacinths,  or  the  Berlin  crowns  of  Uly  of 
the  Valley;  yet  now  it  may  be  fairly  asiced, 
"  What  should  we  do  without  them  ?  "  Then,  again, 
as  it  pertains  to  fine-foli;iged  plants,  many  of  us 
can  remember  when  snuUl  dMorative  pluits  of 
CrotoDB,  Palms,  and  etherthings  were  only  seen  in 
anits  where  they  are  now  grown  in  scores.  I^aot 
culture  has  undoubtedly  increased  and  widened  its 
borders,  taking  op  more  time  than  it  used  to  do  in 
many  gardens  without,  I  fear,  In  many  cases  any 
corresponding  increase  In  either  houes  or  labour. 
To  this  I  attribute  more  than  anything  else  the 
numerous  complaints  now  to  be  beard  of  tbemealy 
bug  in  our  fruit  houses.  This  would  not  have 
happened  if  so  many  plants  had  not  been  orowckd 
into  them  instead  ot  being  retained  in  tbeir  own 
qunrters. 

The  retention  of  old,  shabhy-lo(Aing  and  scrubby 
plants  unless  for  stock  purposes  should  be  stn- 


dioosly  aTtdded.  The  labour  Involved  in  brining 
back  to  health  a  sickly  {dant  oftentimes  is  mora 
expensive  and  troublesome  than  working  op  a 
fresh  strck.  Young  flne-foUaged  plants  well 
grown  and  in  good  character  are  far  preferable 
to  others  more  leggy  and  otherwise  not  so 
attractive.  Again,  among  flowering  plants, 
who  would  Dot  prefer  in  the  case  of  Ixoras 
and  Oardeolas  in  the  stove,  of  Epacrida  and 
Asaleaa  In  the  greenhouse,  oomparauvdy  young 
pbuita  to  othera  that  are  pouibly  larger,  bnt 
in  a  measure  starved  t  The  overstocldng  our 
plant  houses  with  any  one  given  kloid  of 
pluit  is  a  mistake,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
other  things  in  the  long  run.  Then,  agnin, 
where  every  success  has  attended  the  laboar  be- 
stowed upon  any  particular  subject  for  some  few 
years,  there  will  in  some  cases  come  a  time  of 
f&iluie  through  the  want  of  proper  care,  future 
success  being  reckoned  on  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  in  the  past.  Ii  is  thus  possible  to  get  qaite  out 
of  the  running,  so  to  speak,  the  reason  wby  not 
being  attributed  lo  the  real  source  of  failure. 

In  cases  where  |danta  of  their  respective  kinds 
have  been  grown  for  several  ytars  and  mads 
prominent  featores,  it  Is  just  as  well  to  endeavour 
to  work  in  something  fresh  to  afford  variety.  The 
arrangtment  too  of  the  p'ant  houses  if  copied  from 
year  to  year  will  cause  a  lack  of  interest,  the  same 

{ilant  or  p'ants,  may  be,  in  the  same  place.  Tbes^ 
f  not  too  large  or  too  heavy  to  be  moved  may 
advantageously  be  turnfd  about,  others  being 
brorght  into  more  prominence  if  possible.  Any 
possible  featare  that  can  be  worked  oat  should  at 
least  be  attempted.  For  instacce,  where  basket 
plants  have  received  bat  scant  attention,  there  ia 
a  wide  scope  for  fresh  features.  So  also  is  there 
In  the  many  climbing  plants  for  the  roofs  of 
stoves,  leoiperate  houses,  and  greenhouses.  Tbe 
covering  of  Imre  and  oftentimes  unsightly  walls 
ia  anotl  er  subject  worthy  of  extended  notice. 
There  Is,  In  fact,  many  ways  and  devices  which 
surest  themfelvFs  if  future  anangements  an 
duly  considered  in  gcod  time. 

J.  HUDEOV. 


ORCHIDS. 

AuiOBT  as  toon  as  I  bad  penned  the  nmaiks  in 
my  last  cultural  notes  the  weather  changed  to  in> 
tense  frost,  clear  and  bright  at  first,  but  near  Lon- 
don at  least  this  clear  weather  could  not  be  ex* 
pected  to  last,  and  soon  we  had  tbe  usual  keen 
frosts  and  very  dtnse  logs.  Cultivators  with  bnt 
little  experience  get  alarmed  when  they  have  to 
face  a  combinatlni  of  fog  and  intense  frost, 
but  then  is  no  need  for  anxiety  when  the  houses 
are  well  built  and  the  beating  apparatus  in  order. 
In  such  weather  as  we  now  nave  It  is  easy  to 
realise  the  value  of  bouses  well  famished  with 
hot-water  pipes  and  a  good  heating  apparatus,  for 
where  there  are  many  glass  houses  and  several 
boilers  driven  to  the  full  limit  of  their  working 
powers  with  several  thousand  feet  of  hot-water 
pipes,  a  gardener  oannot  keep  his  mind  eaty  in 
severe  fiost  unless  he  ha^  confidence  in  the  ma- 
terial. Indeed  in  some  gardens  not  only  is  a  spare 
boiler  kept  in  stock  for  an  emergency,  but  spare 
collars,  lengths  of  pipes,  elbows,  T  piecep,  kc,  so 
that  workmen  may  have  everything  at  hand  to  re- 
pair any  damage  that  might  occur.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  ^1  beforaband  when  a  leak  or  frac- 
ture in  pipes  or  boilers  Is  likely  to  xwour,  and  a 
collection  of  choice  Orohids  might  be  ruined  for 
lack  of  this  preparation.  The  season  is  now  close 
at  hand  when  many  plants  will  be  in  full  growth  ; 
indeed  some  are  now  in  tbe  midscason  of  their 
growth.  Such  are  Miltonia  Boezli  ia  the  warmest 
bouse  and  M.  vexiUaria  in  the  Cattleya  houre. 
At  thhi  season  both  of  these  well-known  species 
should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass  roof 
without  endangering  their  life  or  health  by  being 
subjected  to  a  too  low  temperature,  for  the  coldest 
part  of  any  Orchid  house  is  near  tbe  roof  glass 
close  at  tbe  base  of  the  rafters  or  sash-bars.  These 
two  species  should  be  repotted  at  the  end  of  sam-. 
mer  or  early  in  autumn,  and  I  have  so  often  Jirged 
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naad  be  ntd  on  that  poiiit  for 
the  preeemfc.  Oblwr  ipedee  of  MUtoaiae  onltirated 
in  pots  orpans,  foriome  of  them  are  better  grown 
Id  ooe  aod  some  in  the  other,  aa  H.  Candida  and  the 
Tarie^graodiBora,  which  are  so  nsefal  for  flower- 
ing in  September ;  also  the  vigoroas  U.  Regnalli 
and  U.  Ciowesl  may  hi  planted  in  flower-pots 
qnlte  lialf  filled  with  clean  p^taberds  laid  in 
looedy.  OUien^  of  which  good  ezamides  are 
U.  spectabills  and  H.  Horelboa,  which  are  of 
dwarfer  habit  and  extend  themselves  latstally, 
maj  be  planted  in  pans ;  the  best  potting  ma- 
terial is  equal  portions  of  good  fibroas  peat  and 
Sphagnnm.  mixing  with  this  a  gopd  si^inkliiig  of 
elean  potabarda  broken  np  and  some  i^eoes  of 
ohsrooal.  I  do  not  Uke  mnoh  obanoal,  nor  ooarsa 
white  sand,  both  of  which  are  sometimea  too  fraely 
used.  Nearly  all  these  Uiltonias  are  CatUeja- 
house  plants,  and  thqr  seem  to  do  better  on  the 
more  shaded  side  of  the  house.  Some  persons  tell 
as  to  arrange  onr  Orohldi  on  the  shad;  side  la 
Bommer,  bat  advise  them  to  be  plaoed  where  they 
can  obtain  all  the  light  possible  daring  the  winter. 
This  may  do  very  well  for  those  who  grow  a  few 
doaen  or  even  a  hundred  or  more^  but  when  tin 
hoases  are  fllled  with  plants  it  oannot  be  done, 
because  those  fdants  that  reqoire  mach  light  in 
summer  also  teqaire  all  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
for  them  In  winter ;  it  would  be  an  absurd  thug 
to  move  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  from  the  lightest 
nait  of  the  honse  in  winter  to  maka  room  for 
lliltonias  and  sneh  things.  We  have  to  leave 
them  where  tbvy  are,  and  flod  it  answers  best,  bat 
It  is  not  diffloiut  to  raise  them  a  little  nearer  to 
the  glass.  Many  plants  of  Mlltoniaa  die  idto- 
getber  throggh  exposure  to  too  maoh  SDnshloe. 
Borne  of  them  take  on  a  greenish  yellow  tinge 
natorally  In  the  foliage,  hot  the  green  disappears 
altogetbar  sometimes,  and  the  plants  laogoish  and 
die.  It  may  be  neoessuy  with  some  old  plsuts  to 
break  them  ap  and  remove  most  of  tlieqient  bnlbs, 
repotting  them  again  In  smaller  pots  and  pans. 
When  Orchids  of  this  kind  show  symptoms  of  bad 
health  it  is  oaosed  either  by  too  free  esposnie  to 
sonligbt,  overpottittg,  or  an  Injndiolons  ^dioation 
of  water. 

The  ear^  aommer-flowetliq;  Pypirlpedlams,  sooh 
BifC.  vlUomm  andC.  viUoaam  var^Boxalll  now  leqt^ 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  the  |danta  which 
were  not  repotted  last  year  ehonld  be  top- 
dressed ;  we  nse  a  little  good  flbrous  loam 
with  the  peat  for  these,  aod  also  for  C.  candatam. 
Thoy  are  all  showing  their  flowers,  and  to  ensore  a 

Eod  bloom  they  sboold  have  UbemltrMttment.  We 
ve  plants  ft  takes  two  men  to  move  down  from 
the  stage,  and  sneh  large  specimens  are  repotted 
once  in  three  years  only,  but  they  are  surface- 
dressed  every  year  about  this  time.  I  b^io  to  hnve 
mocfa  more  faith  In  snrfaoe-dressing  Orchids  than 
I  nted  to  have.  We  may  take  it  that  whether  tbey 
are  the  terrestrial  species  like  eome  of  the  Cymbl- 
dinmsand  Cyprlpediums,  or  trily  epii^ytes  like 
the  ImUaa  or  the  Cattleyas,  nodttr  the  natural 
oonditious  of  thdr  growth  tbey  always  reoelve  nliat 
we  would  oall  a  sDr&ce-drMsing  from  decaying 
leaves  or  other  organic  matter.  We  may  see  bow 
mach  tendency  aU  Orchid  roots  have  to  mn  op 
to  the  surface  of  the  potting  material  or  to  mn 
through  it  olose  to  the  surface,  not  di{^ng  into  it 
no)  U  tbey  reach  the  sldea  of  the  flower-p(&,  when 
thOT  either  posh  down  between  the  sides  thereof 
and  the  potting  stuff  or  else  torn  round  when  Vbej 
come  to  the  crocks  and  go  quite  round  thw 
ciroomferenoe  inside  the  rim.  C^mbidium  ebur- 
neum,  C.  Vastersi,  C.  ParishI,  fta,  which  nre 
nsnally  potted  in  loam  with  the  roots  well  under 
the  Biir£aoe  as  we  wonld  r^Kit  a  Pelargonium,  will 
at  tills  seaeon  posh  them  np  to  the  surface,  and 
they  may  be  seen  pushing  about  with  thep^taof 
the  shoots  showing  above  ground  as  if  they  were 
looking  for  fresh  material.  I  generally  atthia  time 
place  a  sorfaoeHlreesing  of  two  parts  loam  and  one 
of  manure  vrith  some  ooarse  sand  added  to  keep 
the  material  open,  and  iuto  this  the  new  roots  run 
freely.  It  is  better  to  put  two  dressings  than  too 
great  a  thickness  of  tt  at  one  time.  While  the 
severe  frost  lasts  do  not  tiy  to  keep  np  the  night 
tempentore  qnlto  iq>  to  the  regnlatfon  standard. 


We  have  «ft«3  had  the  CaUleya  house  down  tofiO° 
and  the  warmest  honse  to  66°  in  very  oM.  weather 
without  way  iajvy  to  the  plants. 

J.  DouocAS. 


Orchids. 

UASDEYALliUS  OF  THS  SA.OOO- 
LABIAT^  GROUP. 

I  AH  veiy  fond  of  these  plants,  and  I  fail  to  see 
why  the^  are  discarded  so  much,  for  although 
this  aeotiou  of  the  genus  commands  a  better 
price  than  many  of  t£e  other  groups,  it  is  not 
Toiy  popular.  It  ahoold  be  btnne  m  mind  that 
the  apeoiea  belonging  to  thia  group  ol  Maade- 
valliaa  are  found  growing  at  lower  elevationa 
than  is  the  caae  with  many  of  tiie  other  apeoieB, 
oonaequentlv  more  wannth  ia  requirad  to  enanxa 
their  well-being.  I  do  not  tiliink  th^  will 
suooeed  unlesa  a  temparatun  d  about  60°  ia 
maintained.  In  auch  a  temperature  I  have 
found  them  thrive  well  fchrough  the  winter, 
usually  flowering  in  the  early  ajning  months. 

H.  CbiMxSRA,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  group.  Is  fonud  growiog  on  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  was  flr.t  introduoed  hy  K.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  who  at  the  same  Ume  imported  with  it 
M.  nycterina,  which  although  of  the  same  group  is 
yet  very  biferior  to  it.  The  true  form  of  Chimseta 
is  a  grand  flower;  the'Tscue  oaualW  pdots 
downwards,  bearing  eevsral  flowers;  these  are 
triangular  in  outline,  the  ground  colour  pale  yellow, 
much  spotted,  with  black'sh  purple  and  copiously 
veined  with  the  same  colour,  the  entire  Inner 
snrftuje  being  hispid ;  the  tips  of  the  sepals  are 
lengthened  out  into  taU-like  polots,  and  thus  the 
flower  measures  a  foot  or  more  across  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  sepals.  Of  thU  plant  there  are  several 
varieties,  most  of  which  have  been  described  as 
speoifio  forms,  hot  I  quite  agree  with  those  who 
put  them  down  as  varieties  of  ChlmsBra.  I  may 
noUoe  the  following  as  bcdng  the  most  remarkable, 
vlt,  Roesli,  RoMll  rubra,  Wallisi,  Goigona,  Win- 
nlana,  and  Baokhousiana,  with  seveml  others 
which  vary  in  colour  and  sise  oonsidembly  from 
the  typical  plant.  In  a  state  of  nature  they  grow 
upon  the  branches  of  treea  where  they  get 
an  aboDdanoe  of  shade  and  molstnre;  ben 
the  plants  grow  with  the  graateMi  vfgonr. 
Where  the  atmosphere  Is  not  so  suitable  the 
E^wth  of  the  plants  is  less  robust,  although 
they  bloom  quite  as  freely.  These  planta  require 
a  slightly  warmer  atnuiaptien  during  the  winter 
not  but  that  they  wiU  exist  and  flown  wall 
too  if  kept  in  the  odd  house,  but  this,  causes 
them  to  lose  the  u|»per  part  of  the  leaves,  which 
tnrDB  brown.  I  therefore  think  the  bpst  plan  is  to 
remove  them  to  the  Cattleya  house  in  the  winter 
months,  putting  them  back  ioto  the  cool  house  as 
the  sun  begins  to  thine  with  more  power.  They 
may  be  grown  In  hanging  wire  baskets,  which 
should  be  well  drained  and  fllled  with  a  mixture  of 
good  leaf-mould  and  peat  fibre.  Tha  plants  should 
have  abundance  of  molstun  thronghout  the  year 
but  less  during  the  winter  than  at  any  other  time' 

M.  BBLLA  is  another  species  of  this  secUon,  with 
quite  as  maralve  flowers  as  M.  Chimaaa,  bat  the 
taUs,  I  think,  are  not  so  long;  the  sepals  are 
ochrons-yellow  on  the  inside,  blotched  and  spotted 
¥»ith  brownish  purple.  On  the  outside  they  are  of 
a  deep  purple;  the  lip  Is  laige.  eheU-Uke.  and  pore 
white.  It  grows  under  the  aame  conditions  as 
Cblmnra,  being  found  with  it  In  a  state  of  Natnre, 
M.  Cabdsbz,  although  not  bearing  a  large 
flower,  is  one  o'  the  prettiest  of  the  genus.  Itwas 
discovered  by  Mr.  Carder  and  sent  home  to  bis 
partner,  Hr.  Shuttleworth,  at  Clapham  Park,  some 
ten  years  ago.  The  blooms  are  oampanalate,  the 
QcAoju  white,  brownish  parple  near  the  base,  the 
small  talla  being  about  i  f  achea  long,  yellow.  In 
a  plantwhldh  I  aa*  flowering  with  Ifr.  Secger  at 
Dulwloh  I  noted  we  talis  wen  qalte  ^  £ioh«B 


long  and  of  a  soft  porfde.  It  Is  quite  a  gom~ 
amongst  Uasdevalliaa. 

U.  HOUTTUKA  is  another  very  interesting  and 
free- flowering  plant,  with  blooms  of  a  creamy  white 
spotted  with  reidisb  parple.  the  tails  of  the  aepalt 
being  of  the  same  dark  colour.  It  is  namea  ift 
honour  of  H,  Louis  van  Hontte,  of  Glient. 

M.  HTOTBBiKA  was  distributed  in  the  first  In* 
stance  as  U.  ChimBra,  and  though  far  less  beauti- 
ful. It  la  a  very  distinot  and  pretty  plant;  tM 
aepala  have  a  ground  oolour  of  pale  yeUow,  freely 
spotted  with  pnrple,  the  talMike  pouta  bdng  oiE 
toe  aame  dark  oolour,  and  about  S  inchea  In- 
length. 

M.  EADloaA  is  another  beautiful  plant,  having 
somewhat  small  flowws,  which  are  of  a  biaoklsh 
hoe ;  the  tails  almost  bbuk  and  the  ibdl-Uke  tip 

white. 

The  above,  tt^ther  with  troglodytee,  vesper- 
tilio,eiythrochsate,  and0he8tertoni,compri<wthe 
majority  of  this  group  hitherto  brought  intq 
cultivation ;  all  wfll  thrive  and  do  w^  imder. 
tiie  ume  ocmditkma. 

WlLUAH  HuoH  QawMR. 


I^oMto  Raniwmin  ebnmea.— J.  Xdwaids 
sends  me  a  beaottrul  flower  of  this  variety.  It  Is 
a  massive  waxy  flower,  and  the  sHghtest  brotse 
robe  it  of  Its  beau^.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
thick  and  massive,  waxy  in  lextore,  and  pure 
ivory  white;  the  lip,  too,  ii  white,  streaked  and 
veined  with  pnrple,  the  base  of  the  Up  being  soft 
yellow.  This  Is  a  variety  of  the  old  L.  Hatruonke. 
The  typical  plant,  this  varie^,  aod  any  other 
forms  are  all  deserving  special  attention. — G. 

Orchidi  for  an  intermediate  hooae  (<7, 
Pcaram). — You  have  not  been  forgotten,  although 
some  time  haa  elajMed  eince  you  a^ked  for  um 
names  of  about  a  dosen  Oroblds  which  would  grow 
and  thrive  with  yonr  other  plants.  The  following 
Ithink  you  will  find  suit  you  well :  Aerides  odoratum, 
A.  otiq)um,  Braasla  Lawrencesna,  Calanthe  maeaoa, 
C.veraitrifcjla,Ccelogyne.oriBtata,CattieyaMendeUt 

C.  laUata,  Cymbidlnm  Lowiannm,  Bpldecidrum  ladl- 
oans,  Lajlia  purpniata,  Lyoaste  Harrisonln,  Uil- 
tonia  Candida,  M.  Clowesi,  Onoldiam  saroodes,  O. 
spbaoelatom,  Fbajns  grandifollns,  F.  WalUobi.  So- 
braila  maoraotha,'VandaAmesiana,T.£imballiana, 
y.  trioolor,  Zygopetalnm  crinitnm,  and  Z.  MaokayL 
There  are  many  othera  which  would  ttirive  with 
yon,  even  if  the  temperature  of  your  houae  falla  a 
few  degrees  lower  thui  yoa  pot  u, — W.  H.  0. 

Leelia  pednnonlaris.— S.  Carmlchael  sends  me 
a  flower  for  a  name,  whtcAi  I  give  above.  This  waa 
alw^  aaid  to  be  a  rose-oolonred  variety  of  L. 
aonminats,  but  thia  jdant  has  proved  Itself  to  be 
the  same  as  Undley  called  L.  mbescens.  It  is  a 
dwarf  evergreui  plant  tliat  Buoceeds  well  In  a  well- 
drained  pot  or  basket,  which  should  be  hung  op 
near  the  roof-^lass.  It  requires  the  heat  of  tha 
Cattleya  houae,  with  plenty  of  water  to  its  roots 
and  molstnre  Intheatmoa^tnowbeu  growiog,  and 
any  amount  of  lig^t  and  sanahlne,  uuuUng  only 
slightiy  daring  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  Its 
growth  is  completed  it  may  be  removed  for  a  time 
to  the  warm  end  of  the  oool  house,  but  when  the 
flower-spike  or  spikes  appear  a  little  more  beat  and 
water  will  greatly  assist  in  developing  tJte  blooms, 
wfaioh  are  of  a  beautiful  bright  rosy  purple  with  a 
Uotoh  of  very  dark  parpU  In  the  throat.— W.  H.  Q. 

Bendrobltim  album.— Of  this  plant  there 
most  have  been  a  good  importation  aome  time 
ago,  as  I  have  seen  it  flowering  in  a  great  many 
gardens  quite  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  aU 
the  gardens  that  I  have  seen  this  plant  it  ia 
named  D.  cbiyBaothum  album.   This  is  wrong,  as 

D.  chrysanthum  has  nothing  in  common  with  this 
speoles,  which  at  first  was  named  D.  aqueum.  It, 
requires  strong  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture  when 
growing.— W. 

I.a»Ua  Anuddiaaa.— J.  Crispin  sends  a  flower 
of  a  beautiful  Lmlla  wfaioh  I  take  to  be  this  idanC 
It  was  Introduced  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Hessss. 
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flowtr,'  meaaaring  1  inches  botom,  and  of  a  obeerfal 
my  {rink  hae,  the  Mpels  having  plain  edgei,  the 
petals  slightly  ware*!  at  the  marRias.  The  tide 
lobes  of  the  lip  are  slightly  paler  than  the  sepals, 
the  front  lobe  flat  and  of  a  deep  rich  rose  colour, 
the  throat  traversed  by  two  yellow  raised  plates. 
It  must  not  be  oonfottoded  with  Cattleya  Arnold- 
lana  raised  and  sent  oat  by  Mr.  Sander.  This 
is  a  cross  between  one  of  the  sammer-flowerlDg  C. 
labiata  and  Lsslia  parporata.— W.  H.  G. 

OdcmtOjirloflmim,  eonstrlotum.— H.  Brown 
sends  a  nice  sirfke  of  this  plant  with  the  query, 
"What  is  this f  It  is  a  Teiy  pretty  and  fragrant 
plant."  The  blooms  each  measure  H  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  cqoal,  ground 
oolonr  bright  yellow,  blotched  with  tawny  brown, 
the  lip  white,  blotched  with  rose  in  th«  centre.— 
W.  H.  G. 

OdontogloMDm  gloriovmiL— Amongst  a  fine 
lot  of  Odontoglossams  in  Hr.  Cobb's  garden  is  a 
very  fine  form  of  this  plant  This  is  the  form 
floored  by  Bateman,  baviog  a  latjre  braocUnj; 
tfika  and  good-siied  flowMs,  the  groand  ooknr 
being  a  light  yellow,  blotched  end  spotted  Mth 
cb^tnut.  O.  gloriosnm  seems  to  be  rather  looked 
down  upon  by  growers,  but  I  think,  tbongh  less 
gay  ana  attraotire  than  O.  crispam  and  many 
otherv,  it  well  deserres  extended  oultiTation.'— 
W.  H.  G. 

IdBlia  sntnmnelia  atro-rnbsna.— A  fine 
flower  of  a  very  nioe  variety  of  this  ^nt  eomes  to 
me  from  the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  Bath  The  Bowers  are 
saperior  in  size  to  those  of  the  typical  plant,  and, 
beside*,  are  more  briUiant  in  colour.  The  sepals 
snd  petals  are  of  a  uniform  rich  bright  crimson, 
faintly  tinged  with  purple,  the  throat  and  nide 
lobes  of  lip,  both  inside  and  out,  being  pare  white, 
whilst  the  front  lobe  is  of  a  deep,  but  brilliant 
erimsoo,  the  oolomn  orlmfon-porple.  It  ii  one  of 
the  beat  forms  of  this  vaatety  which  I  have  seen. 
— W.  H.  O. 

Odontogloaaam  Wilckeaunm.— J.  Henlot, 
In  rending  a  flower  of  this  plant  afking  my 
opinion,  says  it  appeared  amongst  a  lot  of  0  oris- 
yam  which  he  ooaght  two  years  ago.  The  above 
is  what  I  take  it  to  be.  It  is  a  supposed  natural 
hybrid  between  O.  crispam  and  0.  lateo-purpurenm. 
Ilie  flower  now  before  me  is  a  beaatifnl  wiely, 
the  sepals  and  petals  meaaaiing  dose  npm  4  Incfaes 
•cross ;  these  have  a  crfanDy  white  ground,  faintly 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  broadly  blotobed  with 
reddish  brown,  hot  the  lip  is  too  much  curled,  and 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  flower.— G. 

Lycaate  plana  (M.  This  {it  the  name  of 
the  flower  sent.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  the  trae  tiicolor,  as  I  do  not  remember  a  species 
£o  named.  The  plant  does  exhibit  three  colours, 
i  gzeen  in  the  sepals,  white  petala,  ud  a  crim- 
son front  lohe  to  the  lip.  This  kind  hloomsdnring 
the  aatnmn  and  winter,  and  Is  very  pietty,  al- 
though  Eomewhat  cast  on  one  side  by  many,  the 
green  lepals  being  the  raose  I  suppose.  It  lasts  a 
long  time  in  good  condition. — W. 

FhalsBnopaia  specioia.— "  J.  B."  sends  me 
blooEQs  of  this  species  which  bear  out  the  re- 
mark that  it  is  a  variable  plant  as  regards  the  col- 
ODT  of  Its  flowers,  No.  3  being  a  good  form  of  what 
I  rward  as  the  typical  plant,  bavirg  Fepals  and 
petals  spreading  and  nearly  equal,  of  a  uniform  rich 
msgenta,  with  a  narrow  mareinal  white  bordfr. 
The  lip  is  small,  faminhed  with  a  brush  in  front. 
The  other  flowers  are  deficient  in  colour,  and  the 
sepals  and  peials  ate  more  or  less  transversely 
barred  with  white.  Tils  1  look  opon  as  the  tme 
speoiossk— W. 


Ohryiaatlicmuin  M.  B.  A.  Carrier*.— This 
is  a  splendid  variety  for  gtvIuK  late  blooms.  When 
onltivated  for  a  limited  namber  of  large  blooms 
the  colour  is  blush  white,  but  grown  rather  for  a 
number  of  smaller  flowers  it  is  pure  white.  1  cut 
a  fine  lot  of  it  for  CbrUtmas  Day  from  plants  struck 
rather  later  than  those  for  luge  blooms.  The 
points  of  the  shoots  had  been  pinobed  out  about 
twica  and  the  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  away 
at  wlU  and  irnxJuoe  their  flowers  in  dastets  ot 


three  and  more  on  each  branch.  In  I  his  manner 
the  flowers  are  really  fine  for  any  form  of  decora- 
tion. If  a  few  latter  blooms  are  reqaired,  remove 
all  side  bodf,  allowing  bot  one  on  a  shoot  to  deve- 
lopw— S.  U. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

FRUIT  GABDSN  IN  A  MUDDLE. 

Ajlatecbs  in  very  many  instances  display  a 
lamentable  want  of  system  in  their  arrange* 
ments  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  and  not  a  few 
private  gardeners  are  content  to  plant  pin- 
ooahion  nuhiou.   VegetaUes  and  frait  oan  be 

Cwn  together  vitii  a  fair  amount  ctf  sneeees, 
.  in  most  instahoes  the  results  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  if  the  trees  and  bushes  were 
grouped  together,  the  vegetables  also  having 
their  quartevs  wholly  ^ven  up  to  them.  The 
fact  of  the  gardens  being  on  a  small  scale,  or 
say  half  an  acre  or  thereabouts  in  extent,  does 
not  materiaUy  alter  the  case,  \inlesB  to  strengthen 
my  arguments  in  favour  of  some  system  of 
arrangement  other  than  that  which  generally 
passes  for  such.  If  either  standard  or  half 
standard  fruit  trees  at  any  kind  are  dotted 
about  the  f^arden,  these  greatly  interfere  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  yeara  vegrtaUea  cannot  be  .  profit- 
ably grown  under  or  very  nearto  them  ;  where- 
as bosh  or  snuUl  fruits  succeed  admirably 
planted  as  an  undergrowth  to  the  trees.  The 
ground,  being  broken  up  to  a  good  depth,  or 
bastard  trenched  where  the  subsoil  favours  t^is 
proceeding,  and  in  fairly  good  order  as  far  as 
fertility  is  concerned,  will  support  the  trees 
and  bushes  for  several  years  without  manurial 
drMsinga  being  applied,  while  in  after  years 
a  good  surfecing  of  solid  manure  forked  in  or 
otherwise  during  every  second  or  third  winter 
will  be  all  that  is  further  needed.  Digging 
among  or  about  fruit  trees  and  bashes  is  most 
injurious  to  these,  as  it  inevitably  destroys 
very  many  of  the  best  or  most  fibrous  roots. 
Ve|[etable  culture  simply  drives  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  down  into  the  odd,  and  in  many 
cases  very  poor  subsoil,  the  usual  result  d  this 
injurionuy  deep  root-action  being  first  a  strong 
unf^tful  top-growth,  and  then  a  gradual 
decline  in  vigour  till  they  become  stunted,  the 
crops  being  of  poor  quality  accordingly. 

Now  if  the  trees  and  bushes  are  all  grouped 
together,  preferably  in  one  quarter,  or  else 
alongside  the  walks,  there  is  a  greater  likelihood 
of  these  receiving  fair  play,  the  vegetables  also 
thriving  far  better  when'  they  get  the  full 
benefit  of  deeply,  well-cultivated  ground  and 
are  not  unduly  shaded  overhead.  Stunted 
trees,  scrubby  bushes,  and  Strawberries  too  old 
and  poverty-stricken  to  produce  fruit  worthy 
of  bemg  protected  from  birds  prevail  in  far  too 
many  gardens,  and  morti  often  than  not  are 
most  apparent  where  there  is  no  system  of  ar- 
rangement. In  these  days  of  cheap  vegetables 
and  fruit  these  must  be  well  grown,  or  they 
will  not  pay  for  the  labour  and  room  expended 
on  them,  and  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  ail- 
vise  the  ownen  or  those  in  chuge  of  badly 
arranged  gardens  to  take  steps  at  once  towards 
rectifying  the  blunders  that  have  previously 
been  made.  Large  bushes  of  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  can  be  moved  readily  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  crop,  always  provided  an  ordinary 
amount  of  pains  is  taken  in  lifting  them  so  as  to 
preserve  a  good- sized  ball  of  soil  and  roots.  Old 
Raspberries  do  not  transplant  so  well,  and  the 
better  plan  in  this  case  is  to  form  a  fresh  plan- 
tation of  these,  preserving  t^e  old  stock  till 
sui^  time  as  toe  youi%  canes  ,are  strong. 


Cherries  that  have  not  been  partially  or  wholly 
lifted  during  the  'past  ten  yean  cannot  be 
moved  so  Msily  or  safely,  but  younger  trees 
or  any  that  have  been  out  rouud  with  a  view  to 
causing  the  formation  of  a  thicket  of  root-fibres 
not  more  than  3  feet  from  the  stem — a  distance 
of  2  feet  being  preferable— can  be  shifted  with 
ease  and  safety.  AmatenrL  however,  ought 
not  to  run  soy  great  risks  with  what  good  trees 
they  may  be  the  fintunate  pcsseasors  of,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  many  of  them  from 
making  quite  a  fresh  start,  more  especially  with 
young  trees  not  interfering  with  the  best  of 
those  th^y 'already  have  till  such  time  as  the 
new  trees  are  producing  freely.  Evidently  the 
cost  of  trees  and  bushes  has  no  deteirent  eSect 
on  many  owners  of  small  gardws,  though  they 
seem  to  prefer  to  buy  a  few  every  winter  and  to 
drop  these  in  promiscuously.  Better,  far  better 
that  a  good,  well-selected  stock  be  purchased 
and  properly  planted  when  the  garden  is  first 
taken  possession  of,  cfunpensation  for  this  judi- 
cious outlay  commencing  daring  the  second 
summer  after  planting,  and  gradually  improv- 
ing till  at  the  end  of  about  ten  years,  when  ail 
would  most  probably  be  at  or  near  their  best. 

Even  when  the  trees  and  bushes  are  grouped 
together  at  one  end  of  a  garden,  mistakes  csn 
be,  snd  not  unfrequently  are  made,  in  arrang- 
ing them  too  thickly.  If  too  many  standa^ 
or  half-standard  trsss  are  planted,  the  chances 
are  these  will  soon  OTer-|^w  and  render  of  little 
value  Um  bushes  among  them.  Wh^  may  be 
termed  the  orUuidox  distance  f<«  planting 
standards  is  25  feet  apart  each  way.  White, 
B«d,  and  Black  Currants  and  Gooseberry 
bushes  being  arranged  fi  feet  apart  each  way 
all  over  the  intervening  spaces.  If  the  stan- 
dards are  ralued  more  than  the  undeivrowth, 
and  there  is  no  mistake  about  their  productive- 
ness during  an  average  season,  it  may  be 
thought  desirable  to  have  rather  more  of  these 
and  fewer  bushes.  In  this  case  the  standards 
may  be  planted  more  thickly  if  due  regaid  is 
paid  to  the  habit  of  the  kinds  and  varieties, 
those  of  strong  growing,  spreading  habit  alter- 
nating with  Uiose  either  less  vigorous  or  of 
most  nect  growth.  Plums  are  admirably 
adapted  for  alternating  with  Apples,  Pears  also 
as  a-  rule  requiring  less  space  than  Apples.  If 
Apples  slone  are  planted,  then  ougnt  such 
spreading  varieties  as  Eariy  Julien,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Warner's  King,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Bramle^'s  Seedling,  Golden  Noble, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Wellington, 
and  Winter  Queening  to  alternate  with  the 
more  erect-growing  Ecklinville,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Keswick  Codlin,  Manks  Codlin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Baumsnn's  Beinette,  and 
Pott's  Seedling.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  the  ground  not  being  very  rich,  the  stan- 
dards may  be  put  out  18  feet  apart  each  way 
and  two  bushes  disposed  between  them  in  the 
lines,  and  two  rows  in  the  spaces  between  the 
latter ;  or  if  preferred,  the  standards  may  be 
arranged  24  feet  apart,  pyramids  and  bushes  of 
ApplM,  Pears  and  Hums,  the  two  former  on 
dwarfing  stocks,  being  planted  12  feet  apart 
midway  between  ana  nng^r  in  the  lines  of 
standuda,  Cunants  and  Gooseberry  bushes 
being  also  planted  singly  between  the  rows  of 
trees  and  6  feet  apart  in  a  line  midway  between 
the  latter. 

When  first  put  out  the  groand  will  be  thinly 
covered  in  either  case,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  either  vegetables  or  Sttawberriea  being 
grown  among  the  trees  and  bushes  for  two  or 
three  seasons  at  any  rate,  bulbous  -  rooted 
flowers,  notably  NaroisBi,  Dafibdils,  and  Ane- 
mones, also  succeeding  well  for  i^^y  years,  or 
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enough  to  bear  veil.  Apples,  PeazB,  Plums 
as  long  aa  desirable.  If  p^ramidB  and  bushes 
are  planted  alongside  guden  walks^  room  can 
usually  be  found  for  OoOHe berries  in  the  angles 
between  the  trees,  StraTrberries  also  succeeding 
fairly  well  aa  a  front  row.  Either  sin^a  groups 
of  lUspberry  eaaes  may  take  the  place  of  some 
of  the  Dushee  or  th^  be  planted  15  indus 
maxt  in  rows  in  the  plaee  tn  Gooaeberties  m 
Cumnta.  L  H.  H. 


Canker  in  Apple  tree*.— Canker  In  Apple 
trees  is,  I  tbink,  very  mach  aggravated  by  the  con- 
diilona  ol  the  Eoil  and  the  maoner  in  wUch  the 
trees  are  managed.  Some  Tarietfes  are  mnch  more 
liable  to  canker  than  others.  It  Is  idle  to  say  that 
aU  sorts  of  Apples  will  grow  in  any  soil,  no  matter 
bow  favourable  the  sitaatioo  may  be  as  r^ards 
the  oUmate,  shelter,  Ito.  I  have  here  many  in- 
stances of  this.  Ribston  Pippin  as  a  scandard, 
Scariet  Pearmaln  as  a  bnsh,  and  Gloria  Hnndi 
erowD  in  the  same  way  exemplify  this  too  wdl. 
The  first  has  been  planted  fourteen  years,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  ihe  tree  has  been  reidanted  at  least 
three  times  In  various  kinds  of  soil ;  the  stem  is 
thicker,  of  conrse,  bnt  the  bend  does  not  coror  a 
bit  more  space  now  than  it  did  wb«n  first  planted. 
Growth  h^s  been  made  at  times  freely,  owing  to 
the  cbai^  of  s  ill,  bat  the  snoceeding  winter  has 
laid  the  foandation  of  canker,  which  was  fuUy 
developed  the  next  season,  Uany  examples  might 
also  be  quoted  of  trees  that  showed  decided  signs 
of  canker  at  one  time,  as  the  resnit  not  of  deep 
planting,  bat  of  a  system  of  too  olose  croppiue.  The 
constant  addiuff  to  the  soil  of  manare  and  other 
material B  raised  the  soil  about  the  trees  so  mnoh 
that  the  roots  were  Amgtj  buried,  canker  la  the 
branohes  quickly  following.  The  spread  of  this 
was  checked  directly  the  tiees  were  lifted,  tb^r 
roots  brought  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  iastead  of 
the  ground  between  the  trees  being  cropped  with 
vegetables,  it  was  laid  down  to  grass.  Soil  that  is 
heavy,  therefore  retentive  of  moisture  and  conse- 
quently cold  daring  winter  and  spring.  Is  condu- 
cive to  canker  in  some  sorts  of  Apple  trees,  par- 
jtioalarly  if  the  roots  are  deep  and  away  from  the 
lafluance  of  the  sun.  Shoots  that  are  not  ripened 
owing  to  the  causes  above  named  are  almost  cer- 
tain  to  be  affected  with  canker.  With  such  a  lai^e 
Dumber  of  varieties,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  selec- 
tion suitable  for  any  soil,  bat  the  difficulty  is  to 
know  the  offending  sorts  when  making  the  selec- 
tion.—S. 

Protecting  PifftrMS  on  walla.— In  the  most 
sheltered  parts  of  the  coontry  the  covering  of  Fig 
trees  on  iralls  nu^  not  be  necessary,  bnt  to  ensore 

a  good  crop  it  is  essential  to  protect  the  trees  In 
many  districts,  I  find  Bracken  well  paoked  among 
the  branches  an  excellent  protection.  Of  course 
it  is  necessary  to  nnnail  the  leading  or  scattered 
branches,  bring  them  closer  borne,  and  then  cover 
with  the  Braoken.  I  prefer  Braokeo  out  green  and 
allowed  to  dry,  covering  all  over  with  mats  to  keep 
the  protecting  material  neat  and  from  being  blown 
about.  -If  the  Bracken  is  allowed  to  die  down 
before  being  out  it,  is  brittle  and  worthless  as  a  pro- 
tecting agent.  Figs  are  not  readily  injured  when 
the  wood  is  kept  thin  in  the  summer,  and  a  good 
ripening  season  follows.  It  is  after  wet  autumns 
that  the  trees  softer  most,  hence  the  necessity  of 

SroteotioD.  It  is  also  advisable  to  cover  with 
ecayed  manure  the  roots  of  trees  requiring  it. 
Those  which  are  too  gross  should  be  mulched  with 
leaves  or  dry  litter.— G.  Wythhb. 

Pot  Strawberriea.— -H6rioart  de  Thuiy  is  the 
favourite  first  early  variety  at  Hackwoad,  where  it 
is  remarkably  well  done.  It  gives  plenty  of  fruit 
of  capital  davour  and  good  rise.  The  earliest 
bf^h  of  {dants  I  noticed  recently  striding  on  the 
floor  of  a  vinery  that  was  kept  only  just  warm. 
Hr.  Bowerman  strongly  holds  that  many  failures 
wilji  early  pot  Strawberries  arise  from  the  too 
sudden  rushing  of  them  from  cold  into  heat;  hence 
be  invariably  gives  the  plants  a  little  mnre  for  a 
few  weeks  in  a  very  gentle  warmth.  That  spe- 
cify helps  to  incite  the  roots  to  action  before  the 


crowns  move  very  much,  and  when  the  |dants  are 
shifted  bito  a  warmer  house  th^  reap<»id  to  the 
greater  heat  with  all  the  more  certainty  of  oanying 
a  good  crop.  I  observed  also  that  at  Hackwood 
thela^  numbers  of  pot  plants  for  sucoecsional 
purposes  were  all  fetanding  out  In  the  open  on  a 
bard  ash  floor,  and  all  very  neatly  and  perfectly 
set  in  ashes,  being  also  banked  all  round  by  a  mass 
12  inches  wide.  It  is  strange  then  to  find  practice 
so  much  differing,  as  whilst  some  will  get  all  their 
plants  into  frames,  others  will  staok  them  in 
clamps  on  their  sides,  and  others,  as  in  this  case, 
leave  them  exposed  to  frost,  enow,  and  ruin.  How- 
ever,  it  is  held  at  Hackwood  that  it  is  &  too  com- 
mon fault  to  allow  Strawberry  plants  in  the  winter 
to  become  far  too  dry,  and  we  roots  suffer.  The 
results  from  outdoor  exposure  seem  to  be  here  in 
any  case  first-rate.~A.  D. 

Apple  Dr.  Harrey.— In  reply  to  Mr.  Wythes, 
I  mHy  say  that  I  do  not  know  Walkham  Abbey 
Seedling,  bat  I  am  assured  on  good  aothoilty  that 
Dr.  Harvey  differs  from  It  In  bdng  much  sweeter. 
The  growth  of  Dr.  Harvey  is  rather  slender  on  old 
treee,  but  the  leaves  are  of  fair  average  size.  One 
of  Ita  peonliarities  is  that,  in  common  with  Comisb 
Gllllflower,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  a  few  others,  it 
bears  many  fruit-buds  at  the  ends  of  the  young 
growths,  and  the  old  spurs  do  not  prodaoe  their 
buds  very  thtokly,  bat  there  is  generally  enough 
for  a  good  orcMp.  Next  year  I  hope  to  bs  able  to 
compare  wood,  leaves,  ud  fruit  of  both  varieties. 
—J.  V.  Tallack. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


FORCING  POTATOBS. 

In  many  estaUishmente  foroed  Potatoes  cannot 
be  had  too  early,  not  that  the  quality  can  be 
considered  so  very  good  when  seoured  very 
early,  but  they  come  in  for  a  dish  when  the 
prenx  early  gives  them  the  passport.  Of  course, 
anything  like  a  regular  or  daily  supply  of  very 
early  Potatoes  is  seldom  looked  for,  aa  if  so, 
long  lengths  of  heated  pits  would  be  needed. 
Tot  producing  these  very  earliest  dishes  I  have 
now  for  some  years  relied  exclusively  upon 
thoee  grown  in  pots.  The  pot  culture  of  Po- 
tatoes is  very  simple,  and  they  grow  to  a  usable 
size  if  not  eariier,  at  least  quite  as  eaily  as  uy 
planted  out  in  heated  pits,  and  the  quality 
IB  generally  better  on  aoooont  of  their  being 
enabled  to  be  dried  off  at  a  time  when  this  pro- 
cess is  the  most  needed,  i.e.,a  weekorso  bel  fore 
being  required  for  use.  By  also  growing  them 
in  pots  it  sets  the  frames  at  liberty  for  later 
crops.  If  the  sets  are  not  far  advanced,  or  at 
least  not  sufficiently  so  -  to  need  immediate 
planting,  the  best,  course  is  to  start  them  in 
boxes.  The  sets  '  should  be  laid  in  in  a  single 
layer  on  leaf  soil,  with  a  little  of  the  same  ma- 
terial sprinkled  amongst  them,  and  if  kept  fairly 
moist  and  also  placed  in  a  warm  structure,  the 
sets  will  not  be  long  in  making  a  strong  and 
sturdy  growth.  For  early  pot  work  9-inch  or 
10-inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough.  Free 
drainage  is  very  easmntlal,  for  if  this  should  be- 
come at  all  choked  the  haulm  will  ttun  yellow 
and  coUapse  before  the  tubers  have  oarely 
formed.  The  scnl  also  must  be  fairly  rich, 
light,  and  open.  I  use  three  parts  light  loam, 
one  part  leaf  soil,  and  some  old  Mushroom  bed 
material  with  a  little  charcoal.  When  ready 
for  the  tubers  the  pots  are  taken  to  the  struc- 
ture it  is  intended  to  grow  tiiem  in  and  there 
prepared.  The  pots  are  about  half-filled  with 
soil,  placing  two  sets  in  each  pot,  covering  them 
with  2  inches  of  soil,  which  will  allow  room  for 
a  little  top-dressing  later  on.  If  the  soil  is  in  a 
fit  state,  no  water  will  be  needed  until  the  tops 
are  through  the  soil,  and  then  only  but  very 
lUfcle,   During  the  eajdy  stages  it  is  much  better 


to  allow  the  soil  to  become  fairly  dry  before 
giving -water.  The  main  essential  for  a  free, 
heali£y  growth  is  keeping  them  well  exposed  to 
the  light,  witb  neither  too  high  a  temperatnre 
HOT  too  moM.  Outs  are  phwed  in  ma  Peach 
faotises  or  vineries  which  are  being  started,  and 
where  tiiey  renuun  until  they  become  too  warm 
or  shaded,  when  they  are  shifted  into  another. 
Later  on,  as  the  baium  grows,  it  will  be  neoes* 
sary  to  place  two  or  three  smiul  sticks  around 
the  sides  of  the  pot  and  tie  with  matting. 

The  best  variety  I  have  tried  for  pot  work  is 
Sbarpe's  Victor.  Mona's  Pnde,  when  it  can  be 
had  txao,  is  also  good,  the  quality  of  this  being 
preferred  by  many.  Sbarpe's  Victor,  however, 
on  aocount  ot  its  short  top  and  early  tuber- 
forming,  is  a  reliable  kind.  Beds  formed  with 
fermenting  material  are  liable  to  lose  heat  very 
quickly  during  cold  weather,  that  is  unless  the 
temperature  is  well  maintained  with  linings. 
The  low  brkik  fnunes  or  pits  heated  with  a  floir 
vui  retom  pipe  are  the  beat.  Not  that  fei^ 
menting  litter  or  leaves  should  be  dispensed 
with  in  these  oases,  as  a  body  of  quite  18 
inches  or  even  2  feet  should  be  paoked  into 
the  frame  in  order  to  cause  a  genial  heat. 
Ten  inches  or  a  foot  of  light  and  fairly  rich  soil 
should  also  be  provided  for  the  Potatoes. 
Drills  4  inches  in  depth  should  be  struck  out 
a  foot  or  16  inches  apart,  in  which  place  the 
tubers  6  inches  asunder.  In  the  meantime  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Potatoes  a  few  rows  of 
Radishes  may  be  sown,  or  rows  of  Lettuce 
planted.  Early  Paris  Market  may  be  set  out  6 
inches  apart,  when  the  plants  would  grow  and 
be  fit  for  use  before  being  smothered  up  with 
the  tops  of  the  Potatoes,  A  little  ventilation 
more  or  less,  aooordlng  to  the  weather,  is  very 
essential  to  ensure  a  sturdy  and  healthy  growth. 
Planted-out  Potetoes  may  easily  be  kept  too 
wet,  and  thm  is  also  the  danger  of  keepiug 
them  too  long  without  water.  Tne  soil  must  be 
kept  fairly  moist,  and  this  anyone  can  easily 
gauge  by  grasping  a  handful  of  soil  just  be- 
neath the  surface.  I  have  seen  people  keep 
the  soil  so  dry,  that  upon  a  spell  of  bright 
weather  occurring  in  March  the  tops  have  col- 
lapsed when  the  tubers  should  have  been  swell- 
ing offl 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the 
forcing  of  Potatoes  has  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  aid  of  hotbeds.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
plenty  of  deep  brick  frames  for  vegetable  forc- 
ing, and  by  filling  these  with  fermenting  mate- 
rial, there  is  not  the  likelihood  of  the  heat  being 
so  quickly  blown  out  during  cold  and  windy 
weather.  A.  Y.  A. 


BOWING  FSAS  IN  POT& 

AT  this  season  there  are  various  means  adopts  to 
secure  a  few  dishes  of  Peas  In  advance  of  those 

sown  in  the  open  ground  early  in  the  year.  I  am 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  Peas  sown  ontside  at 
the  end  of  November  or  early  in  December  will  give 
a  few  earl;  dishei,  but  on  heavy  land  it  does  not 
pay.  A  Weltered  border  is  aUo  necessaiy,  and 
there  is  eontioned  warring  aninstmloe  and  Urds 
before  a  crop  can  be  secnied.  I  am  aware  that 
sowing  in  pots  causes  a  oertain  amount  of  work, 
bnt  it  gives  a  fair  return,  and  a  f^ood  dish  of  Peas 
is  always  appreciated.  I  do  not  like  sowing  Peas 
in  pots  in  strong  heat  a  month  or  t>lx  weeks  before 
they  are  wanted  to  plant  out ;  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  cause  ot  many  failures.  In  the  case  of  Peas 
sowing  may  take  place  towards  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber— tbat  is,  if  the  plants  oan  be  given  a  'warm 
border  in  March.  I  usually  bow  from  the  ISth  to 
the  3Cth  in  cold  frames,  nsing  5-inch  pots  and  not 
iK>wing  too  thickly,  also  using  sood  lo  imy  soil  not 
too  light,  aa  if  at  all  light  and  porous  the  roots  do 
not  take  saoh  a  firm  hold.  Some  fine  or  lighter 
soil  may  be  used  tor  covering  the  seed.  If  the  soil 
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if  d ftmP)  ofie  good  watetlDg  with  topid  water  at  the 
time  of  MnrlngwtU  often  be  snffloienttlU  the  Med 
ima  genniiMted.  It  may  be  objected  to  that  early 
■owing  oanies  wtakneH  hj  the  teed  being  ao  long 
1b  tbe  p3ti  before  planting  oat  Saeh  is  not  the 
ease,  bot  the  nveree,  as  the  growth  ia  slow  at 
itw  8tart|  therefore  when  the  seed  has 
unninated,  the  Peas  are  aa  good  as  those  sown  In 
.MB  open  in  Uarohand  above  groaad  in  April,  and 
being  nuaed  witboat  beat  there  is  no  fear  of  col- 
lapsat  provided  dae  attention  la  paid  to  molstnre 
and  keeping  ae  near  the  glass  as  pos»lUe,  and 
giving  free  ventilation  by  removal  of  lights  In 
fiiToarable  wexther.  It  will  also  be  observed  I 
leoommend  hirger  pots  than  is  osoally  employed, 
thos  allowing  more  root  space,  also  good  loam  in 
-place  of  leaf-monld,  this  adding  to  the  strength  of 
tbe  roots  and  tops.  Early  Peas  raised  in  this  way 
Befler  little  in joiy  if  planted  at  the  time  named. 
Cold  east  winds  are  more  hatmfnl,  bat  these  may 
be  minimised  by  [daoing  braaches  with  the  foliage 
on  to  break  the  wind,  also  by  drawing  op  the  soil 
against  the  plants  and  well  firming  the  groand 
■Vben  toraing  oot  of  the  pots.  The  variety  to  }» 
sown  is  also  importaat.  I  do  nottfalnk  it  neoesamry 
to  BOW  tbe  small  round  whtta  Peas  fai  pot^  w 
thoDgh  a  few  days  earlier  they  give  a  poor  retam. 
Of  oouree  if  earliness  is  the  importaat  point,  they 
Bie  valaable,  and  even  when  this  is  not  essential,  a 
fOw  rows  planted  out  as  advised  will  give  a  dith 
or  two  In  advMice  of  the  wrinkled  lands.  For 
genoat  cropping,  Ctielaea  Gem  is  in  adv-anoe  of 
other  kinds,  and  when  sown  in  pots  can  be  had 
At  Cor  taUe  the  flrat  week  in  June.  I  wonld  also 
advUe  a  trial  of  the  larger  Peas,  each  as  Dnke  of 
Albany.  They  do  equally  well,  uid  tbongh  termed 
second  earl;,  are  bnt  a  few  days  behind  the 
eerlieet.  Last  year  I  sowed  a  fair  portion  of  the 
Dnke,  and  got  a  fine  lot  of  pods  ready  for  use  on 
Jane  10.  When  sown  for  early  work  they  are 
moob  dwarrer,  not  more  than  8  feet;  indied  1 
topped  some  at  2^  feet,  and  whi  n  grown  thos  there 
UmtlslroableaithfctBkes.  Tbe  pod«  btlng  fine 
Wfl  mncfa  valned  ao  eatlj  la  the  year. 

Q.  WTTHB8. 


A  ITOTG  ON  BEETROOT. 
Ths  trial  of  Beet  at  Chiswick  should  prove  of 
service  in  reducing  the  number  of  ao-oalled 
distinct  varieties  in  oultivation,  and  the  confusion 
that  these  ot«ate  in  the  minda  of  those  who  are 
undecided  aa  to  what  to  order  each  time  the 
seed  list  is  made  ont  No  less  than  sixty  pre- 
ramably  distiBofc  forms  were  shown  at  the  last 
nettting  of  the  B.H.S.,  but  in  the  notice  of 
Uie  meeting  given  on  page  560  of  Ths  Oabubm 
it  waa  atated  that  many  were  synoDymous  with 
well-kiiown  rarieties.  For  thia  trial  to  be  of 
any  real  value  it  onghfe  to  be  announced  soon 
which  are  the  best  varieties  or  types,  a  list  of 
synonyms  being  given,  though  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  thia  will  nave  the  efifeot  of  preventing  the 
majority  of  lociU  seedsmen  and  some  who  nave 
a  wider  cU^ntile  from  attaching  their  own  pre- 
fixes to  the  best  varieties  in  general  cultivation. 
In  many  instances  t^ey  are  not  content  with 
olaimiiw  ^e  variety  as  their  own  improved 
Btraii^but  they  go  f  urtfa«r  than  this  and  charge 
rather  dearly  for  their  paina  in  the  matter.  Ml 
tilings  considered,  IMl'a  Orimaon  ia  the  beat 
Beet  in  culUvation,  and  as  a  oonaequenoe  the 
nnonyms  are  particularly  numerous.  The 
former  be  purchased  aay  at  the  rate  of 
la.  per  oz  ,  but  when  the  aeedamau  honours  (?) 
it  wi^  his  own  particular  patronyniic,  then  the 
price  goes  up  another  6d.  Unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  the  rage  for  novelties  in  the  way  of 
vegetaUea  is  less  pronounced  than  formerly,  and 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  well- 
tried  old  forms  will  be  moat  preferred,  the 
glowingly  described  and  presumably  new  and 
distinct  forms  being  taken  little  heed  of.  My 
^vioe  to  those  wno  have  found  a  varielT  of 


Beet  that  anooeeds  well  on  thnr  partieular  soil, 
the  roots  being  of  medium  aixe,  well  formed, 
richly  coloured,  tender  and  sweet  when  cooked, 
is  to  grow  no  other.  On  our  rather  strong  soil 
Crimson  Ball,  a  good  form  of  the  Turnip-rooted, 
ia  the  best  for  early  use,  but  by  far  the  most 
Bpaoe  is  devoted  to  Dell's  Crimson.  The  latter 
may  be  town  early  in  April  without  much  risk 
being  run  of  the  roota  beooming  ooane,  though 
I  find  the  and  of  month  or  aroi  tarly  in 
Hay  answers  better.  In  the  oaaa  of  PmpwU'a 
Exhibition,  eaity  sowing  -woold  reanh  in  the 
nowth  of  roota  mcnre  reaembling  KangaUd  than 
Beet,  and  in  moat  seasons  the  roots  are  too 
larae  even  when  late  sowing  is  resorted  to. 
EznibitorB  now-a-days  favour  large  roota,  and 
while  this  rule  holdsgoodyPrsgnelrs  variety  will 
be  most  shown.  Cheltenham  Green  top  and 
Omega  also  grew  too  large  each  time  they  were 
tried  here,  but  all  three  might  yet  give  aatiafao- 
tion  in  other  gardens.  Crimaou  Ball  would  be 
the  beat  for  jMaUoi^  ground  resting  on  gravelly, 
hot  subsoils.  I  oould,  if  bo  disposed,  giv«  a 
fiiirly  long  list  of  what  I  pousider  synonyms  of 
the  best  types,  but  am  of  opinion  that  this 
shoidd  come  from  headquarters "  or  where 
there  is  the  leaat  likelihood  ot  miaiakea  being 
made.  I.  U.  H. 


Xidland  Oonntiaa  Panay  Sooiety.— 1  have 
read  your  sttlctures  on  tbe  action  of  Hr.  Wm. 
Sydenham  In  reference  to  the  drcolar  sent  out 
with  the  achedale  of  the  Uldland  Coontles  I^nsy 
Society,  and  I  think  it  Is  cmly  fair  lo  him  to  make 
;oa  acqnalnted  with  the  reasons  for  his  having 
done  so.  The  woik  of  getting  In  BobscripttoDB 
fell  opon  me  aa  tbe  hen.  lec.  hot  I  foond  much 
dlfflciuty  in  getting  together  the  neoesBaiy  funds  for 
prises  and  expenses  of  oar  annaal  exhimlion,  and 
with  advancing  years  and  broken  health,  I  deter- 
mined that  I  wonld  not  again  Incor  the  anxiety. 
To  prevent  tbe  collapse  of  the  society,  or  at  all 
events  hinder  its  operatioDS  being  canied  on  on  a 
greatly  reduced  aoale,  Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham  and 
some  of  his  Tamworth  friends  offotd  to  take  the 
society  in  hand  if  tbe  next  exhibition  could  be 
held  at  Tamwoith,  and  that  he  and  his  fiienda 
would  raise  tbe  necessary  funds  by  application  to 
friends  and  castomers  Interested  in  the  cnlture  of 
the  Pansy.  As  the  cultivation  of  tbe  Pansy  is 
greatly  on  the  Increase  in  the  mtdlandii,  cbi'fly 
throogb  the  influence  of  our  society,  the  rfler  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  I  agreed  lo  oootinoe  the 
secretarial  work.  It  ia  far  from  beirw  an  ean 
matter  to  T^sa  the  neermiiy  funds,  and  alihough 
the  eircalar  Is  not  a  jndiciously  worded  one,  I 
must  SRy  in  all  sincerity  that  selfishness  Is  not  at 
all  a  charactetiatio  of  Mr,  Wm.  Sydenham.  On 
the  contraiy,  he  has  with  his  relations  ganeronsly 
contriboted  to  the  fund. — ^Wm.  Deak. 

Tbe  Qardeners'  Orx^uuiS^d.— The  monthly 
meeting  of  tbe  commluee  waa  held  at  the  Horti- 
culture Clnb,  Hotel  Windsr-r,  on  Friday,  tbe  2&th 
alt.,  Hr.  Hrrbst  presiilirg  in  tlie  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  HarshalL  Some 
iipecial  subscriptions  and  donations  were  anooonced 
by  the  seoretaiy,  among  them  ;  from  the  Relgate 
Chrysanthemnm  Society,  per  Mr.  J.  Bronn,  secre- 
tary, £20;  the  Rugby  Chiyannlhemum  Society, 
per  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  secretary,  £9  28.  6d.:  receipts 
from  tbe  sale  of  flowers  at  a  table  in  tlie  recent 
Chrysanthemnm  exhiUtlon  at  Kdlnborgh,  £20; 
tbe  Midland  and  Blrmtngbam  Camati<m  and 
ncotee  Society,  per  Mr.  B.  Sydenham,  £6;  Mr. 
Harvey,  Ibe  Gardens,  Stiinton-in-Peak,  Bakewell, 
per  Mr.  Bolas,  £2  lOs.  From  boxes  tbe  following: 
Mr.  H.  Herbst,  £3  10s.:  Mr.  O.  W.  Cammlngf,  The 
Grange  Gardens,  Carshalton,  £2  6s.;  Mr.  William 
Marshall,  Kckley,  £1  7s.  3d.;  Hr.  C.  Gibson,  Hor- 
den  Park  Gardens,  J8s.;  Hr.  A.  Waters,  The  Gar- 
dens, Hopwood  Hall,  Middleton,  16s.;  Hr.  B.  Scott, 
Bradford,  68.;  and  Hr.  A.  Read,  Tbe  Gardens, 
Grittletoo,  Chippenham,  6s.;  making  a  total  of 
£65  19s.  The  leoretary  reported  that  six  spplica- 
ticna  had  been  recf'ved.  from  candidates  at  ths 


next  election,  and  adding  lo  this  number  the  nine 
candidates  who  failed  to  secnre  electl<Hi-last  year, 
there  wonld  be  Of te«n  candidates  from  which  to  elect 
^bt  lecdpients.  The  rnles  ot  the  food  set  forth 
that  In  the  event  of  one  of  the  unanccessfnl  caodl- 
dates  d;Ing  the  votes  received  for  that  child  at  the 
last  election  may  be  given  to  another  child  of  the 
same  family.  The  annual  general  meeting  and 
election  of  children  were  fixed  for  FViday,  Feb- 
roaiy  3.  to  take  plaoe  aa  nsnal  at  tbe  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  and  the  oommittee  wUl  meet  on  the 
SOth  lost,  to  make  tbe  osoasaary  arrasgnnents. 
Tarfama  cheques  w«m  drawn,  inAndiBg.  one  for 
£169  £6.,  tbe  allowano*  to  dldldnB  tar  the  first 
qoarter  in  the  new  yaar. 

Tha  Alexandra  Falaca  and  Park.— At  the 

meeliog  at  the  Hnnaey  Local  Board  held  on  Mon- 
day night,  January  1.  Hr.  H.  B.  Williamd.  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  joint  author  with  Mr. 
Littler,  Q.C.,  of  the  scheme  now  before  the  pablio 
for  the  poicbaaa  of  Oie  Alexandra  Palace  and  Faik 
aa  a  place  <d  raoreation  for  tha  pablio,  moved  a 
reatdntion  atatbw  that  the  allenalion  of  tiie  Alex- 
andra Park  and  Palace  for  building  purpoces  woald 
be  a  lasting  and  irreparable  Injnry  to  the  northern 
suburbs  as  wall  as  to  tbe  metropolis  generally,  and 
cordially  approving  of  the  efforts  now  being  made 
for  the  preservation  of  the  park*  and  palace  as  an 
open  space,  and  expressing  the  willingness  of  the 
board  to  contribute  tbe  sum  of  £25,C00  towards 
the  purchase,  provided  that  tbe  rsmalnder  of 
the  purctiase- money  be  ralBed  and  that  the 
whole  ot  the  property,  comprising  (with  the 
site  of  the  palace)  430  acres  of  land  or  there- 
abouts, be  secured  and  dedicated  to  tbe  service 
of  the  pablio.  Hr.  H.  R.  Williams,  In  moving 
the  resolution,  expressed  bis  belief  that  open  re- 
flection and  with  further  information  the  London 
Connty  Cbunoll  would  agree  to  oontrfbuta  tovnuds 
the  purchase,  and  he  was  sore  the  Middlesex 
County  Conncll  wonld  liberally  do  to.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  proposed  purchase  pice  (£275,000),  he 
said  that  he  always  oad  considered  that  the  cost 
would  be  about  £250,000.  The  repayment  of  tlie 
necessary  loan  would  be  spread  over  tixly  years, 
tbe  charge  being  equal  to  about  three  futhings  in 
the  pound.  The  resolution  was  carried  ananl>- 
mously. 

Chryaanthemnma  for  market~Being  about 
to  stsit  with  a  freafa  collection  of  Chrysantliemnms, 
woold  some  of  joar  naders  ki&dljr  (Ire  me  the  namea 
of  tbe  best  torta,  early  and  late,  for  out  flower  pur- 
poses, Bnab  as  find  most  ready  sale  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  are  moat  in  favoar  In  private  establialunenta  for 
the  above  purpose  and  for  oonaervatury  decoiatioD,iiot 
{oresbilHtionP— A.  E. 

The  longeet  Cuoumber.— Will  yon  kindly 
oblige  me  by  letting  ue  know  the  length  of  tbe  largest 
Onoumber  grown?  A  friend  of  mine  naa  telling  me 
that  be  saw  one  nnee  aa  long  as  6  feet  2  inches,  and 
out  of  oariotity  I  want  to  know  whether  this  is  the 
case.— W.  A.  P. 

"The  Qardea"  Monthlr  Parta.-ruf  jMnu;  fa  fw£- 

Mui  NWl^  faHWl  MpmOUf  fwrtt.  A*  CUi  /brm  tki 
MUmnA  pteta  art  *Mt  pitmttd,  «U  ft  fa  mat  ttUmbU  (or 
rgkmci  rrttkMt  ta  U«  faatu  ti  ttf  hml/-gtmrt)  votmmm,  F.-Ua 
U.  td. ;  raal  >Vw,  la.  M.  teatpfata  mt  if  wataMi  ^  Tm 
OUDB^tM^ftf  flSMMasnunt  l»  md  ^  un,  >lr4r  asta,, 

"Sardenlrc  IDustratad'*  Monthto  Parts. -Afa 
Jaumdl  ia  ftiUSW  ta  immI«  AmmmI  Mm*^  ttrf,  to  wksdt 
/>nM i( fa «iM<  MOffUt  Ar  (tr^MM  fiwrfaat  la  Otimu^iit 
ftetrtg  velitwm.  fTieiU.\pott/**t,sd. 

"Parm  aad  Boma"  aontbly  Parts.— lUi  JawNoI  fa 
pMiiiM  in  MoAy  teKWI  VmlJUy  farfa,  fa  iiMch>rm  fa  <a 
MMt  MittcMa  Jor  r«)tr«Mc  yrnrfaw  ta  Oa  faMH  V  M«  vavly 
MhHMi.  Frtet6d.:roitfm.V. 

*'  Hardy  Floweps."-«farfav  tfaicr^ttJM  «  otmb*  « 
CUrfam  k%nJnrt  tf  Mat  »rwu»lmt  mieim,  wiM  MtcitMtM 
/tor  tiMr  vrtpfffimtnt,  milKra,  At^  AfUk  *•■«  /a^kfr- 
WUtM,  la.:  part  Aw.  U  M 

"The  Garden  Annual'  frr  tStZ.-'CtmmiM  Ji. kc- 

bttleat  LUU  qf  cU  Jtnnthft  ^  ikt  BortimHwl  TtoSt.  Tit 
UsU '/  SartfaM  attd  Ctvnliy  BtaU  (ttnlainimf  ortr  OOOOJ  hav* 
batm  wtr^i  ear^WIy  and  'ittnHvtlf  nvfant,  and  art  admitttd  ta 
ht  Ou  Mwt  ttipitU  trrr  r%ib'iMlud.   Friet  la.;  tr  fMt,  U.  td. 

AU  iftrar  nadtttifJic  «r*  inttrrtUd  in  tht  i«>p>*r>»nu  tf 
coMa^  koaiaa  an  tevifad  taA«(]>  «a  to  aMiia  Coitage  Car- 
daiUSK  inaim.  /I  fa  fvUitkti  at  ihi  nty  »  uut  «rt>(  fa 
immtiluimmUtf  llumMviumitit  twtawfM,  mdoiubActil 
tt  aaat  fet  rfiaMAwim,  Am  by  »t  puhHth—^  >«••«.  Ckiaall 
■MrfawiifaKy,  taMlf  «a«*4yMr^Jr^J^1  ^ 
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"TUalauiArt 
Which  doea  maud  Nature :  cbaiiM  It  nthor ;  hot 


Rose  Garden. 

HARDY  AND  DELICATE  TEA  ROSES. 

I  TBUHT  that  thoBe  -who  agree  with  me  in  regard 
to  the  advaotage  of  protecting  their  Tea  Roses 
have  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  protected 
their  plant  a.  The  thermometer  has  marked  1 9" 
of  frost  on  several  nights  recently  at  6  feet 
.from  the  ground,  and  this  is  only  the  lot  of 
.Janiiai7  !  We  may  yet  have  a  repetition  of 
tiie  zero  marking  which  oconrred  in  recent 
years  in  this  district  and  in  oth«r  parts  of  Eng- 
land. I  propose  in  this  article  to  enumerate 
some  thirty  Tea  Roses  and  take  them  as  a  basis 
for  my  siUMequent  remarks  on  their  relative 
frost- reaiBting  poirers,  and  I  may  as  well  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  in  reply  to  "A.  H." 
and  others  that  I  never  give  an  opinion  of,  or 
mention  T;ultural  matters  in  relation  to  any 
Rose  that  I  have  not  grown  and  attended  to 
myself  at  some  time  or  other,  although  (as  in 
the  case  of  Devoniensis)  I  may  not  at  the  pre- 
sent time  have  every  one  of  the  varieties  named 
amongst  my  Roses,  but  I  have  other  Tea  Roses 
(new  ones,  <&c.)  which  I  have  not  mentioned 
apecifieimy  in  this  axticle.  I  do  not  place  the 
Roaes  exactly  in  the  order  I  esteem  them  but  I 
may  say  tiiat  I  do  so  approximately.  Unfortu- 
nately, Z  find  some  varieties  very  difficult  to 
grow  successfully,  having  a  small  garden  and 
not  possessing  a  south  wall,  and  I  think  that 
Roses  like  Mar^chal  Niel,  Jean  Ducher  and 
Devoniensis  require  specially  warm  and  shel- 
tered positions  to  BucciBed  well  with  them  and 
get  blooms  of  the  high  form  requisite  for  exhi- 
bition amongst  such  growers  as  everyone  has 
now-s-days  to  compete  wifh  at  our  National 
Rose  Society's  meetings  and  also  at  all  other 
meetings  of  well- managed  Rose  societies.  I 
have  grown  nmongst  others  the  following  thirty 
Tea  Roses,  first-rate  for  exhibition  and  other 
purposes,  via. : — 

Uarfcbal  Niel,  Comtesse  de  NadaUIao,  lunoocDte 
Firola,  Catherine  Mermrt,  Ume.  Hoste,  Soavenlr 
d'EIise,  Cleopatra,  Hoc.  Edirh  Gifford,  Mme.  de 
Watteville,  Mme.  Cnsin,  The  Bride,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Anna  Ollivier,  Brneat  Mets,  Haiie  ran 
Hoatte,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Souvenir  de  B.  A.  Prince, 
Mme.  Lambsrd,  Jean  Ducher,  Caroline  Easter, 
Prancisca  Kruger,  Rubens,  Mme.  Bravy,  Souvenir 
de  Paul  Neyron,  Souvenir  d'an  Ami,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Htb.  James  Wi^on,  Mme.  Willermoz,  Bouquet  d'Or, 
and  Devoniensis. 

In  the  attore-mentioned  thir^  varieties  I 
do  not  think  any  kind  ia  extremely  delicate 
ftxoept  Devoniensis  and  Etoile  de  "Ljoa  ;  next 
to  them  I  would  place  Marshal  Niel ;  Cleo- 

rtra  is  also  not  robust,  and  Ernest  Metz 
am  still  doubtful  about.  But  I  ascribe 
my  losses  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  varieties 
to  the  fact  that,  in  being  new  Roses,  they  may 
not  as  yet  be  fairly  established  in  constitution, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  may  do  as  well  as 
others  at  present  considered  quite  robust. 

I  have  not  found  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  to 
be  very  delicate,  but  it  is  a  very  poor  grower^ 
not  making  much  progress  with  most  people, 
althoiwh  with  some  rosarians — Mr.  Bumside 
and,  I  betieve,  Hr.  Girdleatone,  for  special 
inatanoea — thia  Rose  grows  onoommonly  well. 
I  have  seen  Hr.  Bnmaide's  garden  and  plants, 
but  with  him  all  Teaa  seem  to  grow  as  well  and 
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freely  as  we  should  all  wish  to  have  them. 
The  Tea  Roses  are,  in  my  opinion,  different  to 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
their  early  growth,  it  being  of  veiy  dedded  ad- 
vantage to  get  good  strong  early  wood  with 
the  Te^  Bat  you  cannot  ftaoo  Aem  so  to 

f'ow  -/n-mnab  come  natundly,  and  in  Hr. 
umside's  garden  the  soil  seems  specially 
adapted  for  such  growth  in  Tea  Roses.  The 
position  of  hia  house  and  garden  is  somewhat 
bleak,  so  that  he  is  entitled  to  some  compensat- 
ing advantages.  Many  people  think  that  Inno- 
ceote  Pirola  is  a  delicate  Rose,  but  I  have 
never  found  it  so,  and  the  same  fact  applies  to 
Mme.  Cusin  and  Mme.  de  Watteville  ;  perhaps 
the  latter  is,  however,  unable  to  stand  a  very 
extreme  low  reading  of  the  thermometer. 
It  would  be  difficult— in  fact,  at  present  im- 

Cible — to  tell  at  what  temperature  the  Tea 
)  collspsei>,  but  with  the  careful  observa- 
tions which  of  late  years  rosarians  have  been 
taking  of  such  matters,  I  have  no  doubt  that ; 
before  long  this  question  will  be  solved,  and  we 
shaU  then  know  with  certainty  what  we  may 
look  forward  to  after  a  severe  winter  has  passed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dijon  Roses  are  the 
most  robust  of  the  Tea  varieties,  but  they  arc 
not  of  much  value  to  those  of  us  who  are  exhi- 
tors.  The  Tea  Roses  which  vie  with  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Mme.  fierard,  and  Bouquet  d'Or  in  the 

S>wer  of  resisting  extreme  cold  are  Marie  van 
outte  and  Mme.  Lambard.  Unfortunately, 
these  Teas,  although  most  beautiful  at  their  brat 
or  when  good,  are  sfldom  of  first-rate  form, 
their  centres,  aa  every  exhibitor  of  Teas  well 
knows,  becoming  confused  as  the  Rose  develops, 
and  what  promises  in  the  bud  to  be  a  most 
splendid  specimen  becomes  luelesa  when  fully 
exmnded. 

Edith  Gifford  and  Anna  Ollivier  I  find  to  be 
robust  and  good  growerti,  but  Catiierine  Her- 
mvt-is  more  delicate,  and  so  is  Mme.  Bravy. 
NiphetoB  is  a  Rose  I  have  diEcarded  long  ago, 
as  it  is  delicate,  a  poor  grower,  snd  cannot 
stand  a  severe  winter  out  of  doors,  besides 
which  disadvantages  it  cannot  compete  with 
success  against  such  Roses  as  Tnnocente  Pirola, 
Souvenir  de  8.  A.  Prince,  or  Edith  Gifford 
amongst  the  white  and  cream-coloured  varieties. 

The  Bride  is  said  to  be  a  bad  Rose  for  severe 
weather.  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case 
BO  far,  but  with  me  the  plants  do  not  grow  very 
robustly,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  I  have  never  as  yet  cut  an  exhibition  bloom 
that  I  considered  of  the  highest  class,  althonjgh 
I  hope  thia  year  to  be  mors  successful.  With 
some  rosarians  Tim  Bride  is  the  easiest  and 
moat  successful  Tea  Rose  grown.  {  have  seen 
splendid jpecimens,  notably  one  inJ891  shown 
by  Mr.  Page-Roberts  at  Reigate  Rose  show. 
Although  I  always  protect  carefull/,  yet  in  the 
winter  of  1890-91  I  lost  nearly  100  Tea  Roses. 
Last  winter  I  was  more  fortunate,  and  I  think 
the  mortality  was  limited  to  some  two  dozen 
plants.  I  hope  the  fates  may  be  again  propi- 
tious, and  that  the  present  winter  may  not  be  a 
disastrous  one.  C.  J.  Grabaue. 

Croydon.  


Rose  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.— This  Rose 
never  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  popularity, 
the  reason  for  which  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek. 
It  was  a  mistake  no  doubt  to  class  it  amongst  the 
Teas,  as  It  has  neither  the  fragrance  of  a  Tea  Hose 
nor  tiie  character  of  Its  growth.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  deectibe  it  as  a  vigorous  grovrlng  China. 
I  am  not,  however,  much  concerned  about  its 
rightfal  place  in  the  list  of  Ro^es.  I  rather  wish 
to  direct  attention  to  its  merits  aa  a  wall  Roce 
where  the  position  is  fairly  well  sheltered,  as  we 
have  none  too  many  red  Roses  eultable  for  cover- 
ing warm  walls.  When  the  plants  get  established 
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they  wiU  make  ehoots  6  feet  long  in  one  sesBon. 
It  would  be  better  perhaps  it  the  growth  were  less 
Btiff,  but  this  fault  may  be  got  over  by  putting  in 
an  increased  number  of  plants  where  thereismocli 
space  to  fill  up.  The  colour  may  be  described  as  a 
rosy  cilmson,  and  the  flowera  are  produced  on  long 
stiff  stems  which  hold  them  erect.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  prefer  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  to 
Heine  Marie  Henriette,  as  the  blossoms  of  the 
latter  hang  down  their  heads  in  a  very  dissppoint- 
ing  manner. — J-  C.  Clabke. 


MARECHAL  KIEL  ROSE.  ' 
The  behaviour  of  tlis  Hose  in  the  open  air  per- 
plexes me  as  much  as  under  glass.  I  have  bad 
several  plants  under  obcervation  about  ten  year^ 
and  only  one  of  them  has  made  a  respectable 
giowth.  This  one  has  made  four  or  five  shcols 
varying  in  length  from  12  feet  to  20  feet.  This 
growth  it  made  during  tie  first  three  years  after 
it  was  planted.  Strange  to  say,  it  did  not  flowi  r 
until  the  Ihiid  jear.  Since  then  it  has  bloomed 
r^ularly,  but  the  leading  branohci  have  not 
extended  each  year  more  than  1  foot  or  18  Inches, 
and  the  side  grovrths  to  about  the  Fame  length. 
Two  other  ptants  which  are  now  about  fifteen 
years  old,  and  which  occupy  a  wall  on  the  south 
front  of  a  houf  e  in  a  veiy  weak  sitnation,  have  not 
reached  a  height  of  more  than  9  feet.  They  make 
a  little  growth  every  year,  and  flower  fairly  well, 
and  they  look  as  well  now  as  at  any  time  since  I 
have  known  them,  but  they  show  that  they  have 
a  struggle  to  exist  What  puzrie s  me  most  ia  that 
there  Is  not  the  least  sign  of  canker  either  above 
or  below  the  ground  in  any  part  of  the  stem  or 
branches,  yet  I  have  invariably  found  that  plants 
in  a  similar  condition  under  glass  would  show 
unmistakable  indioations  of  canker ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  not  met  with  a  canl»red  plant  in  the 
open  lUr.  With  regard  to  younger  plants,  their 
behavionr  is  satisfactory  in  the  open  lir  sometimes. 
The  largest  flower  of  this  Rose  I  ever  saw  was  on 
a  plant  that  bad  been  two  years  planted  on  the 
south  front  of  a  villa,  the  colour  being  a  rich  deep 
golden-yellow  seldom  met  with  in  this  Rose  under 
glass.  IdonotfcnowifaoyreaderofTHBGABDES 
has  adopted  the  cutting-down  plan  with  this  Rose 
in  the  open  air  after  the  tUst  lot  of  flowers  is  over. 
If  so.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  result.  It 
has  been  tried  by  a  friend  of  mine  on  a  plant  that 
had  made  two  shpote  about  5  feet  long.  Th9 
second  year  after  planting,  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
had  faded,  the  shoots  were  cut  down  to  within  I 
foot  of  the  btem  cr  old  wood,  but  the  result,  as  I 
anticipated,  was  not  satisfactory.  Fresh  growth 
was  made  by  the  cut-back  shoots,  but  it  waa  so 
late  in  the  summer  before  the  plant  could  be  cnt 
down,  that  there  was  only  time  enough  for  it 
to  make  growth  about  2  feet  long  before  the 
cold  weather  set  in  and  checked  its  further  pro- 
gress. The  behavionr  of  this  Rose  under  glass  Is 
pretty  gecerally  understocd.  I  refer  to  it  cow  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  that  in  the  year  1887  I 
placed  four  plants  in  the  inside  bolder  of  a  span- 
roofed  greenhouse.  Two  of  them  were  on  their 
own  roots  obtained  from  cuttings  taken  froni  an 
exoeedirgly  vigorous  plant.  One  of  the  othen 
was  buddtd  on  the  seedling  Biier  stock,  and  the 
other  on  the  Manetti.  Both  of  the  last-mentioned 
plants  are  already  attacked  with  canker.  One  of 
the  own-root  plants  has  made  excellent  growth 
from  the  first,  with  no  signs  of  canker  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  other  plant  which  is  on  its  own 
roots  has  not  made  any  growth  more  than  5  feet 
long,  although  quite  free  from  canker.  This  ex- 
perience appears  to  point  to  the  fact  I  hat  own-root 
plants  are  not  so  subject  to  canker  as  those  on  any 
other  stock.  I  should  like  to  record  what  1  be- 
lieve to  be  a  departure  in  furnishing  a  house  with 
the  growth  of  this  Rose  without  retoitlDg  to  put- 
ting  in  fresh  plants.  Anticipating  two  years  ago 
that  my  plants  would  ultimately  succumb  to  an 
attack  of  ranker.  1  brought  a  long  shoot  down 
from  the  loof  on  to  the  border,  and  buried  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  the  soil  about  4  inches  deep.  In 
three  or  four  months  the  parfyburied  in  ib»  aoU 
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bad  Bent  out  roots,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
areaafflcien  tlynnmeroQB  to  sustain  tbegrowth'which 
it  has  «ince  made,  and  wbicb  is  very  mocb  stronger 
thaa  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Last  spring  when 
I  cat  down  the  growth  of  the  other  plants  I  cat 
back  the  layered  shoot  aa  well.  Since  thee  it  has 
made  four  vigoroas  shoots,  some  of  them  more 
than  20  feet  long,  so  that  it  is  evident,  from  the 
condition  of  the  growth  on  the  other  part  of  the 
same  plant,  that  the  layered  shoot  derives  the 
greater  part  of  its  snpport  from  its  own  roots,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  a  separate  existence  if  it  were 
severed  from  the  old  plant        J.  C.  Clabkb. 


OWN-ROOT  KOSES  IN  QUANIiTY. 

Probably  one  of  the  moet  primitive  methods 
of  obtaining  these  was  the  best.  Juat  before  the 
fall  of  the  major  portion  of  the  leaves,  viz  ,  to- 
wards the  middle  or  end  of  October,  take  off 
and  insert  the  cuttings.  It  was  a  moot  point 
at  onetime  whether  these  two  operations  should 
proceed  abrwst.  Some  contended  that  they 
should,  others  that  Rose  cuttings  rooted  best 
with  a  rest  between  the  removal  m  the  outtiogs 
from  the  parent  plants  and  their  insertion  in 
their  new  rooting  quarters.  A8lightwemng,they 
contended,  fiivouivd  surer  and  speedier  rooting. 
The  reason  for  this  contention  could  never  oe 
aaid  to  have  been  made  [dain,  and  the  practice 
of  securing  this  interrmnnm  between  the  mak- 
ing and  rootii^  of  Bose  or  other  cutting' 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  In  practice,  however, 
it  mostly  occurs,  and  ia  at  times  of  consider- 
able duration.  For  example,  in  not  a  few 
gardens  of  late,  owing  to  the  long-oontinued 
froet,  many  Rose  or  ot^er  cuttii^  have  proba- 
bly been  made  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
to  forward  work  as  much  as  possible  when  the 
thaw  comee,  and  unless  the  cuttings  are  left  too 
long  out  of  the  ground  or  allowed  to  become  too 
drj,  they  seem  little  or  none  tiie  worse  for  the 
delay. 

There  we  few  ni<»e  simple  and  surer  methods 
of  rooting  Rose  cuttings  in  quantity  thw 
titmr  ins^ion  in  Gotob^  or  November.  At 
that  eeaaon  it  is  hardly  tn  ezaggeratuon  to 
affirm  that  every  fairly  ripened  Rose  shoot 
with  two  buds  may  be  converted  into  a  good 
Rose  bush.  Some  enthusia^  would  dispense 
with  the  second  eye  and  say  every  Rose  bud  is 
already  a  rudimentary  plant.  But  with  the 
coldness  and  uncertainty  of  our  climate,  and 
the  little  heat  of  the  earth  from  October  to 
April,  I  would  not  counsel  the  budding  our 
Roses  in  the  soil  during  these  cold  months. 
For  greater  safety,  as  well  as  multiplying  our 
chances  of  success  aa  far  as  may  be  without 
undue  waste  of  the  raw  material  of  our  future 
Roses,  it  is  desirable  to  multiply  the  number 
of  buds  on  our  Rose  cuttings  to  six  or  more 
instead  of  reducing  them  to  two  or  one. 
This  would  leave  two  or  more  good  buds 
under  and  as  many  above  ground.  The  base 
buds  dionld  he  looked  to  to  give  us  our  normal 
roots.  Any  other  buried  buds,  looked  upon  as 
reserve  forces,  may  be  left  intact  until  we  see 
how  the  base  buds  have  rooted.  There  is  no 
evil,  but,  may  be,  great  good  as  well  as  perfect 
safety  in  this  course,  as  each  sucker  on 
own-root  Roses  is  also  a  Rose  of  equal  value 
to  any  other  portion.  Any  of  the  latmt  de- 
veloped suckers  of  to-day  may  prove  the  head 
and  crown  of  the  Rose  to  morrow.  Cuttings  of 
Tea  or  other  Roses  from  6  inches  to  9  inches 
long  are  very  handy  for  rooting  freely  and 
furnishing  beds  and  bordeis  afterwards.  There 
may  be  modes  of  rooting  such  under  various 
methods  of  sheltering  imd  warmth,  but  few 
yield  better  remits  tnan  tl  e  first  and  the 
simpleit  of  them  all. 


Trim  the  cuttings  straight  across  under  a 
bud  with  a  clean  cut,  and  either  leave  the  bud 
intact  or  rub  or  cut  it  off.    It  is  really  of  litde 
moment.    Either  way  the  cutting,  if  firmly 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  inches 
or  more,  will  probably  grow.     Should  tiie 
base  buds  be  removed,  roots  will  be  formed 
under  or  around  it,  and  a  Rose  bosh  in  embryo 
be  tiie  first  product.    Should  the  base  bud  be 
left  intac^  roots  and  a  strong  root  bud  will 
probably  be  produced  simultaneously.  And 
should  the  latter  grow  very  vigorously,  as  it 
mostly  does,  so  soon  as  the  cutting  is  well 
rooted,  the  shortest  cut  towards  a  strong  Rose 
bush  in  the  least  time  often  lies  in  cutting  away 
the  whole  head  of  the  cutting,  with  the  exoep 
tion  of  the  one  root  sucker.    The  cuttings  can 
hardly  be  inserted  too  firmly.   In  rows  from 
16  inches  to  18  inches  apart,  and  3  inches  to 
6  inches  between  the  cuttings  are  convenient 
distances.    Light  sandy  soil  with  a  liberal  dash 
of  leaf-monld  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
to  the  free  rooting  of  Rose  cuttings.  After 
insertion  and  treading  home,  a  miuoh  of  at 
least  2  inches  of  cocoa  fibre  refuse  is  the  best 
protection  sgainst  frost.    Tea  Rose  outtitun  in 
addition  should  have  a  screen  of  littw  or  Fern 
fronds  as  high  as  their  tops.       D.  T.  Fish. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
MOBTHEBV  AVD  SOITrBSBV  BXHIBITOBS. 

HAVE  carefully  read  Ur.  Hachin's  article  (p.  1) 
in  yoar  issue  of  the  7th  inst.  I  cannot  say  it  has 
altered  any  opinions  which  I  held  when  writing  the 
article  which  appeared  in  your  issoeof  December  10. 

I  must  premise  my  remarks  by  saying  that  Mr. 
M achin  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  the  northern 
growers  and  members  represent  30  per  cent,  of  the 
National  Rose  Society's  roll  of  sulMcribers ;  they 
stand  at  about  or  under  20  per  cent.  I  took  the 
number  earef ally  from  the  list  for  1892,  which  ffave 
the  names  of  some  600  members,  and  those  of  the 
northern  snbscribers  came  to  about  90 ;  the  western 
subscribers,  including  sooh  celebrated  names  as 
Cooling,  Bndd,  Hill-Gray,  Buroside,  and  Baker  (of 
Exeter),  came  to  about  60  members,  and  Uie 
sonthemtts  to  some  370.  The  subscribers  to  the 
society  now  flgare  np  to  over  530,  tad  a  good  many 
names  are  not  on  ocr  printed  roll  for  1892 ;  about 
twelve  of  the^e  new  members  I  know  to  be 
soutbero^fe,  and  I  sboald  say  the  figares  of  the 
members  are  now  approximately : — 

bouthem       ...     400     ...     saj  "3  per  cent. 
Iflorthem      ...      PC    ...     „  16  „ 
Western       ...      iO    9  „ 


AboQt      ...  510 
the  percentage  being  very  different  to  Hr.  Ua' 
chin*8  expectations. 

I  do  not  quite  follow  Mr.  Macbin's  reasonlug  in 
speaking  of  his  difficulties  in  Rose  culture  for  ex 
bibition  when  he  says,  "  I  have  only.bodded  a  few 
of  the  early  varieties  (plenty  of  each),  because  I- 
find  the  later  varieties  do  not  come  into  bloom  on 
maidens  till  nearly  all  the  chief  shows  are  overJ 
If  by  early  varieties  Mr.  Machia  means  those  which 
come  into  flower  earliest  of  all  (such  as  Viscoan 
teas  Folkestone,  Margaret  Dickson,  Rabens,  Edith 
Gifford,  and  others),  then  I  should  have  thonght  it 
would  be  an  advantage  and  assistance  to  him  to 
bud  very  ruany  of  such  varieties  in  order  to  show 
in  the  48  class  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  let 
(QOt  the  2ad)  July  this  year. 

Mr.  Macbin  should  not,  in  discassing  the 
facilities  and  advantages  offered  to  exhibitors  hj 
the  National  Rose  Stwiety,  omit  to  mention  the 
Rose  meeting  held  in  the  north,  which  this  year, 
in  deferecce  I  believe  to  his  Irishes  and  invitation 
is  to  be  held  in  his  own  district  and  town  of  Work- 
sop. The  northern  or  provincial  meeting  in  1893 
will  be  held  on  July  13.  I  cannot  tell  whether  Mr 
Macbin  was  consulted  about  the  date,  but  I  think 
it  is  more  than  probable  be  was ;  consequently  the 
date  most  have  been  considerrd  to  suit  the  sor- 


ronnding  Rose  districts.  If  it  be  too  enriy  for 
northern  growers,  I  shonld  any  it  is  not  now  toolale 
to  get  the  date  altered  to  the  foUowiog  week.  We 
who  have  Rose  gardens  or  grow  Rosea  in  the 
south  would  not  dream  of  giving  an  opinioi  on 
the  proper  date  for  the  provincliil  show  which  is 
specially  intended  for  our  northern  member*,  and 
as  we  of  the  south  seldom  can  exhibit  in  good 
tbrm  after  the  flnt  wedc  in  July,  few  of  us  evrr 
attempt  it.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  noitfaera 
growers  are  blind  t'>  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
possible  (we  know  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty)  ihat 
the  Rose  grower  who  exhibits  frmn  southern  garrtenH 
(especially  those  who  grow  on  %ht  soil)  rannot 
show  to  advantage  after  the  early  days  of  July.  A 
writer  in  one  of  your  oontemporartes  recently  sta'  ed 
that  he,  a  grower  of  Roses  In  Essex  on  heavy  land, 
could  not  understand  the  ephemeral  Rose  season  of 
other  southern  growers;  that  he  was  able  from  heavy 
land  to  show  and  (rain  first  prises  on  June  20,  to  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  till  and  iocludiiv  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, finishing  up  then  with  four  first  [wiiesl  Yet  this 
gentleman,  who  is  in  agreement  with  Ur.  Haohin, 
and  shows  by  his  own  lasting  power  as  an  ex'  i- 
Utor  that  dales  are  of  no  real  importance  to  him, 
wishes  to  deprive  the  majority  of  our  society  of 
the  metropolitan  date  which  best  suits  them. 

Some  months  ago  I  analysed  from  the  official 
return  the  rejults  of  the  winning  exhibits  at  lt.e 
Crystal  Palace  in  1892,  and  found  that  the  follow- 
ing concties  were  represented  as  winners  on  (be 
2nd  of  Jaly :  Beriohlre.  Essex,  Hereford,  Herts, 
Kent.  Middlesex.  Norfolk,  Nottingham.  Nonh- 
ampton,  Oxford,  Somerset,  Suffolk.  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Wiltshire  and  Woioesterahire.  in  all  sixteen  coun- 
ties. It  will  be  noted  that  Hampshire,  Devon- 
shire, Cornwall  and  Dorset  are  not  mentioned. 
These,  being  the  most  southern  counttes,  were  in 
all  probability  then  (on  the  2nd  of  July)  over  thdr 
best  Rose  period  aad  unaUe  to  exhlUt.  Twenty 
counties  are  thus  accounted  for.  All  that  re- 
mained, then,  were  ten  counties,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  these  were  represented  by 
exhibitors,  who,  however,  were  not  prise-winners. 
Surely  prixe-winnlog  exhibitors  from  sixtern 
counties  in  England,  the  f6or  most  southerly 
being  unrepresented,  must  be  said  to  be  a  National 
representation  of  Rose  growing  1 

I  cannot  see  that  the  N.B.S.  northern  members 
have  any  fair  ground  for  complaint  i^ainst  oar 
executive,  as — 

(l>  They  are  in  a  very  dedded  mmnritv,  and  the 
Bonthem  members  are  undoubtedly  mtitled  to  a  date 
which  aoita  them. 

(2)  The  northerners  have  a  provineial  ahow  speoi- 
all;  arrmDRed  for  them,  and  with  good  pniea  given  to 
thenjbytheN.R.S.  ^.  , 

(8)  The  northern  memhera  have  done  nothing  for 
onr  aociety  which  entitlea  them  to  more  consideration 
than  the  metn^litan  membera. 

(i)  They  have  shown  no  reaaon  whatever  that  thejr 
should  have  two  Rose  exhitntiona  at  datea  to  suit  them 
alone,  to  the  deatraction  or  even  poafcibility  of  damofra 
to  the  Bonthem  growers'  chances  of  (zhibiting  u  their 
proper  form. 

Croydon.  CiiAS.  J.  Obahamb. 


The  small-leaTad  Mock  Orange  (Pbila- 
delphus  microphyllnB)  we  noted  in  several  gar- 
dens  last  year,  and  as  this  is  the  planting  season, 
we  refer  to  it  again  as  a  shrub  ihat  should  be 
planted  with  moderate  freedom,  being  lees  unruly 
ingrowth  than  the  other  kinds.  It  is  very  dwarf, 
and  a  good  way  is  to  plant  it  on  the  outskirts  of 
(he  lawn,  its  flower-laden  branches  touching  the 
tnrf  and  scenting  the  air  for  many  yards  around. 
The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Myrtle,  but 
smaller,  and  are  a  delightful  set-off  to  the  white 
flowers.  It  is  an  introduction  from  Mexico  and  is 
fairiy  hardy,  but  not  so  in  the  more  northern  dis- 
tricts of  England ;  at  least-,  we  have  had  oom- 
ijaints  that  It  is  too  tender  for  complete  exposure. 
But  in  all  more  southern  districts  it  is  quite  at 
home,  and  must  be  kept  from  those  things  that 
are  of  stronger  growth.  Such  a  sweet  llMle  shrub 
quickly  becomes  over-sliadowed  by  more  robust 
neighbours,  and  it  wonhl  have  a  sorry  time  In  a 
garden  shrubboy. 
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PEAR  MARIE  LOUISE. 

Thbbe  are  few,  if  any,  better-known  Pears 
than  Marie  Louise,  and  certainly  none  more 
generally  popular.  Raised  in  1809  by  the  Abb^ 
jDuquesne  and  named  after  the  consort  of 
Napoleon,  it  reached  this  country  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time,  or,  according  to 
our  authorities,  in  1816.  From  the  firat  it  was 
found  to  succeed  well  as  a  standard,  and  its 
merits  soon  became  widely  recognised,  as  the 


and  mcst  profitably  clothes  a  high  wall  that 
forma  one  of  the  sides  to  a  structure  supporting 
A  large  reservior.  The  locality  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  hardy  fruit  culture,  being  on  a 
dead  level  with  the  river  Derwent,  and  fre- 
quently flooded  accordingly.  Aa  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  this  excellent  Pear  does  not 
require  a  very  warm  site,  some  of  the  best  crop- 
ping trees  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  being 
against  a  wall  facing  due  north.  In  the  gardens 
here  there  are  trees  trained  against  walls  with 
south-east,  south-west  and  north-east  aspects, 
and  although  all  are  in  good  health  and  as  pro- 
ductive as  those  of  most  other  varieties,  it 


Marie  Louise  Fear  tree  in  bloom. 


many  fine  trees  to  be  seen  forty  years  ago  bore 
witneat  to  this.  It  is  one  of  the  least  fastidious 
varieties  as  to  climate,  and  may  be  found  and  is 
recommended  to  be  grown  in  the  more  northern 
districts,  as  well  as  in  the  midlands  and  the 
preeumably  more  favoured  southern  counties. 
Wall  trees,  however,  are  most  often  met  with, 
and  under  liberal  treatment  remarkably  fine 
ones  can  be  had,  Marie  Louise  thriving  par- 
ticularly well  and  cropping  very  heavily  and 
conaistently  when  allowed  plenty  of  head  room. 
If  corroboration  of    the  latter  assertion  is 
needed,  one  has  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  gar- 
dens at  EUvaston  Castle,  near  Derby,  to  see  the 
grand  tree  of  Marie  Louise  that  so  effectually 


is  from  the  coldest  site  I  most  frequently 
gather  the  best  crops.  From  the  cooler  aspects 
the  fruit  is  also  of  good  size,  clear-skinned  and 
very  superior  in  point  of  quality.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  to  plant 
either  against  cold  walls  and  also  any  of  great 
height,  say  up  to  20  feet  high,  ought  not  to 
hesitate  about  giving  Pear  Marie  Louise  a 
place. 

So  good  a  variety  ought  also  to  be  included 
in  quite  limited  collections  of  either  bush,  pyra- 
mid, or  standard  trees.  It  is  the  freely  or 
naturally  grown  pyramids  and  stnndards  that 
give  the  best  results,  and  I  need  hardly  add 
that  the  Utter  should  be  on  the  Pear  stock. 


On  poor  soils  the  growth  is  scarcely  vigorous 
enough,  a  fairly  strong  loam  best  suiting  the 
variety.  Unless  this  can  be  given,  the  trees  are 
apt  to  become  stunted  and  flower  far  too  freely 
to  be  productive,  there  being  such  a  thing  as 
having  too  much  blossom.  Last  season  the 
trees  generally  flowered  most  abundantly,  but 
the  flowers  being  stronger  than  usual  there 
were  fewer  failures  to  set  owing  to  any  inherent 
weakness,  though  severe  frosts  worked  sad 
havoc  among  the  trees.  In  the  case  of  the  tree 
figured  there  are  no  apparent  signs  of  want  of 
vigour,  yet  the  blossom  was  most  abundantly 
product,  the  tree  when  photographed  present- 
ing a  most  beautiful  sight,  and  that,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  flowers 
of  this  variety.  When  trees  are  in  the  happy 
condition  shown  in  the  engraving,  something  is 
necessary  in  most  cases  to  be  done  towards 
sustaining  their  vigour.  Where  good  loam  is 
available,  it  pays  well  to  add  one  half  hundred- 
weight of  half-inch  bones  to  every  heaped  up 
cartload  of  it,  and  to  place  this  in  a  trench  well 
within  reach  of  the  roots.  Especially  are  such 
additions  to  the  border  necessary  where  it  is 
desirable  that  the  trees  should  continue  to  grow 
strongly  without  their  productiveness  being  im- 
paired. The  next  best  thing  is  to  bare  the  sur- 
faoe  roots,  returning  the  soil  on  to  the  top  of  a 
good  dressing  of  solid  manure.  There  are 
various  other  manurial  dressings  that  might  be 
substituted,  but  I  have  most  faith  in  manure 
obtained  from  mixed  farmyards.  Not  unfrc- 
quently  the  best  flavoured  fruit,  if  somewhat 
scrubby  in  appearance  compared  with  that  ob- 
tained from  wall  trees,  is  obtained  from  pyra- 
mids, standards,  and  espalier-trained  trees,  but 
this  would  be  less  often  the  case  if  the  former 
were  kept  better  attended  to  at  the  roots. 
Marie  Louise  keeps  better  than  most  varieties 
after  it  is  ripe,  tlie  natural  season  extending 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  second  or 
third  week  in  November.  This  can  be  im- 
proved upon  or  lengthened  considerably  by 
gathering  the  fruit  at  diflerent  or  say  at  fort- 
nightly intervals,  ripening  that  first  picked  in 
heat,  and  keeping  some  on  the  trees  as  long  as 
they  will  hang.  Marie  Louise  d'Ucole  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  variety  under  notice,  and 
though  more  productive  is  inferior  in  point  of 
quality.  W.  Io«ulden, 


The  Blenheim'*Apple.— This  seems  to  take  on 
a  finer  colour  in  Beik»bire  than  in  Kent.  Some 
handsome  specimens  have  been  sent  us  by  Hr. 
Hewett,  of  Sbiplake  Court  Farm,  which  surpiisrd 
us  by  their  beauty  of  colour  and  fine  qnality.  It 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  Apple  for  the  automn. 
Nothing  comes  quite  so  good  from  abroad  for 
cooking  in  its  season,  and  it  is  also  a  first-mte 
eating  Apple  when  fresh.  Our  ways  of  keeping 
fruit,  however,  do  not  suit  it,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  find  out  whether  we  conld  not  keep 
the  Blenheim  looger  fresh  by  puttirg  it  in  cool, 
dark  cellars,  where  the  temperature  is  always  very 
low  and  never  varied,  and  the  fruit  not  looked  at 
and  tamed  over  in  the  old  way,  but  simply  packed 
in  barrels  and  boxes  from  the  trees,  and  left  in  the 
dark  and  cold  till  wanted. 

The  Pear  tree  p87lla.~Bulletin  44  of  the 

Cornell  University  Experiment  Station  is  devoted 
to  the  Pear  tree  psylla,  which  suddenly  appeared 
early  in  J891  in  many  widely  separated  portions  of 
New  York  and  the  neighbouring  States,  and  de- 
stroyed thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  and 
many  valuable  trees.  It  was  not  a  new  pest  here, 
having  been  imported  probably  as  long  ago  as 
1832  from  Europe.  No  doubt  it  has  been  slowly 
increasing  in  numbers  nntil,  under  favourable 
opportunities,  it  all  at  once  worked  immense 
damage.  This  year  the  insect  did  little  injn'y  in 
the  orchards  which  it  devastated  last  yerr,  bat  it 
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Is  an  enemy  against  whose  attacks  Fear  growers 
most  erar  be  on  the  alert  They  shoald  examine 
their  orchards  jiut  when  the  leaves  are  expanding^, 
and  if  the  nymphs  are  nomerons,  the  trees  shonld  be 
sprayed  at  once  with  the  kerosene  emulsion.  A 
second  and  third  spraying  will  be  profitable  if 
the  attack  is  serioos,  especially  if  bnt  little  rain 
falls  to  wash  ofE  the  honeydew.  The  destruction 
of  the  nymphs  Is  practloaUe  during  a  period  of 
abont  two  weeks  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  a 
thorough  spraying  then  will  so  discourage  them, 
that  little  attention  will  be  needed  later  in  the 
seuon.  Most  of  the  damage  is  done  before  the 
middle  of  June,  bnt  spraying  after  this  date  will 
decrease  the  namber  of  insects  from  which  the 
hibernating  forms  an  prodneed,  and  the  orchard 
may  be  saved  from  a  aevere  attack  the  following 
year. 

Feej:  Marie  Iioaise  d*lTcole.— I  oaonot  ^pree 
with  J.  C.  Clarke's  remarks  on  p.  546  r^u-ding  this 
Pear.  It  is  a  vety  fine-looking  Pear,  large,  smooth,  of 
beaatiful  colmr,  bat  qnite  worthless  for  denert,  and 
not  one  of  the  best  for  stowing,  being  too  soft,  there- 
fore apt  to  hdl  to  a  pulp  if  not  looked  after  ^tarply. 
— T.  AsKOLn. 


PEACHES  FOR  PROFIT. 

It  is  qnUe  evident  that  if  the  markets  are  likely 
to  be  glutted  with  Orapes,  such  at  present  is  not 
the  case  as  regards  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as 
these  command  as  good  prices  as  ever  they  did. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  quickly  spoiled,  so  if 
they  shoald  not  be  in  the  best  condition  when  sent 
off,  either  too  ripe  for  safe  carriage  or  not  fit  to 
keep  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hoais  after  they 
reach  the  salesman's  hands,  they  are  beat  not  sent 
at  all.  Peaches  also  show  the  ill  effects  of  bad 
packing  as  soon  as  any  frait,  and  this,  probably,  is 
the  reason  why  disappointment  has  been  experi- 
enced by  those  people  who  may  not  have  had  such 
favourable  returns  as  they  expected.  Of  coarse 
gluts  will  occnr  with  Peaches  like  other  fruits,  bnt 
I  never  yet  had  cause  to  complain  of  salesmen's 
returns  during  the  months  Peaches  were  In  season, 
and  if  they  were  good  they  Invariably  fetched  high  ' 
pricex.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  Peaches  are  not 
■ent  into  the  markets  in  such  quantities  as  for- 
merly, the  reason  probably  being  the  disappoint- 
ment experienced  with  the  returns.  Taking  one 
season  with  another,  I  market  about  a  hundred 
dozen  both  from  under  glass  and  from  open  walla 
The  most  profitable  will  be  found  in  the  ear- 
liest and  the  latest,  extra  early  varieties  realisiog 
fancy  prices.  Fine  examples  of  roidseason  froits 
will  aJso  fetch  a  good  price.  It  must  not 
be  thought  from  the  remarks  above  made 
that  Peaoh  growing  can  be  taken  up  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  being  made  a  paying  investment.  If 
carried  out  judiciously  and  on  economic  principles, 
and  where  the  soil  is  oafcarally  adapted  for  the  ro' 
quirements  of  the  Peach,  Peach  growing  will  pay 
as  well  as  any  other  class  of  fruit  grown  under 
glass.  It  would  be  an  expensive  proceeding  for 
a  grower  for  mnrket  to  have  to  excavate  and 
make  expensive  borders;  therefore,  caution  is 
needed  that  any  stmctares  that  It  is  contemplated 
t)  erect  are  on  a  suitable  site.  We  often  hear  of 
the  enormous  crops  of  Grapes  growers  for  market 
are  enabled  to  secure,  and  this  without  the  aid  of 
expsodve  borders,  but  I  never  yet  met  with  an  in- 
stance where  the  soil  was  not  natorally  adapted 
for  the  Vines.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  Peach  ; 
if  this  is  to  succeed  well  with  a  minimnm  of 
trouble  at  the  start,  the  soil  must  be  in  good  con- 
dition. I  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  prices  open-air  Peaches  realise,  but  for  this 
purpose  the  grower  would  not  have  to  rely  upon 
early  fruits,  as  at  the  time  these  became  ripe  there 
would  be  plenty  of  good  midseason  Peaches  from 
under  glass,  and  with  which  outside  fmils 
could  not  compete.  I  have  often  surprised 
people  with  the  prices  I  have  secured  for  good 
open-air  Peaches.  Even  last  season  good  fruits  of 
Dymond,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Walborton  Admirable 
fetched  from  10s.  to  ISs.  per  doien.  Crinuon  Ga- 
lande  and  Bellwarde  also  sold  well,  the  quality  as 
well  as  colour  being  all  that  oonld  be  desired  in  a 


market  Peach.  For  a  market  Peach  there  must  be 
both  Blie  and  colour,  poorly  coloured  fruit  even  of 
fair  size  falling  to  secure  the  best  prices.  In  se- 
lecting the  fruits  I  always  find  it  pays  best  to  well 
grade  the  fmit,  even  if  there  should  be  three  sizes. 
The  very  finest  will  invariably  secure  a  high  price. 
Many  men  can  grow  Peaches  to  perfection,  bnt 
they  fail  in  putting  them  on  the  market  in  the  best 
poBUble  condition.  T.  A.  H. 


PEAR  DOYENNE  DU  COSilCB. 
To  THB  Editob  or  Thb  Gabdbk. 

Sib, — The  Pear  Doyenn^  du  Cornice  is  a  valuable 
kind  when  grafted  on  the  Quince,  as  then  it  is  pro- 
ductive and  bears  "best  PearB^abondantly  enough, 
bnt  when  grafted  on  the  Pear  stock,  as  our  dry 
soils  require  that  it  should  be,  it  is  too  long  to 
wait  until  It  comes  into  bearing,  and  then  the 
yield  is  too  scanty.  However,  I  have  never  re- 
pudiated this  variety  as  worthless.  On  the  con- 
trary, have  I  not  highly  recommended  it  In  my 
"  Trait6  de  culture  froftiire  et  oommerdale "  Id 
which  I  have  mentioned  instances  of  good  crope 
having  been  gathered  from  it  ? 

At  the  present  lime  we  have  another  variety 
named  Doyenn^  dit  Cornice  Panachfi,  equal  to  the 
type  in  its  fine  habit  of  growth,  and  with  fruit  of 
the  same  else,  but  handsomer  in  colour,  being  of  a 
rosy  tint  streaked  with  yellow  and  green,  f  need 
hardly  add  that  its  flavour  la  at  le^st  as  fioc  and 
distinct  as  that  of  the  type,  as  this  is  a  constant 
feature  in  variegated  varieties  of  fruit.  At  all 
events,  the  tree  is  more  productite — a  considera- 
tion which  no  one  shonld  lose  sight  of. 

This  srason  I  am  sending  out  a  variety  of  Pear 
named  Directeur  Hardy,  a  very  vigorous-growing 
and  prodnctlve  kind,  bearing  laive-sized  fruit  of 
the  same  quality  as  the  Doyenntf  an  Comico.  This 
variety,  which  was  raised  as  a  seedling  from  Louise 
Bonne  d'Avranches,  well  deserves  the  atteutiou  of 
those  who  are  planting  fruit  trees.  —  Chables 
Baltbt,  Tropes. 

 I  wa^  rather  snrpriseJ  that  the  above 

splendid  Pear  should  have  been  looked  over 
by  Mons,  C.  BalteL  If  I  were  limited  to  two 
Pears  It  moat  certainly  would  ba  Df^waA  do 
Cornice  and  Harie  Louise.  I  have  mentioned 
two  because  to  me  the  two  menUoned  are  insepar- 
able. If  1  were  still  further  limited  to  one,  then 
I  should  be  puzzled,  for  grantlug  that  Marie 
Louise  is  the  surer  cropper  of  the  two,  then  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  baiance  is  brought  up  by  DoyenoS 
being  the  richer  in  flavour.  Is  it  not  rema-kable 
that  this  excellent  Fear  is  not  grown  more  gener- 
ally, for  such  is  the  case  so  far  as  this  neighbour- 
hood is  concerned  at  least  1  It  makes  one  of  the 
finest  pyramids,  and,  more  than  this,  its  f  ru  it  is  gener- 
ally smooth  and  free  from  fungus,  which  cannot  be 
s^d  of  the  majority  of  our  choice  Pears  when 
grown  as  pyramids  or  bashes.  Its  froits  are  laiger 
and  perhaps  Iwtter  coloured  when  grown  against 
a  south  or  west  wall.  The  good  old  Williams*  Bon 
Cbr6tien  bears  splendid  crops  of  passable  Pears  on 
standards,  pyramids,  or  bashes,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  from  a  tree  on  a  west 
wall.  "  I."  rather  favours  the  Quince  as  a  stock 
for  the  Doyenc€,  bnt  although  it  Is  a  good  giower, 
it  is  by  no  meaiLs  a  rampant  one.  One  thing  shonld 
be  borne  In  mind:  it  la  a  most  profuse  bud-former, 
and  perhaps  a  jodfcious  thinning  of  these  might 
be  done  with  advantage.  All  things  considered,  I 
think  the  Pear  stock  Is  the  beet  for  this  Fear.— 
T.  Abnold. 


Plum  Coe'B  Golden  Drop.— Too  much  can- 
not be  said  of  the  fine  late  Plums  commended  by 
"  Dorset,"  pi^e  478,  la«t  voL  I  quite  agree  with 
him  that  Coe's  Oolden  Drop  is  the  very  best  Plum, 
early  or  late,  In  existence,  and  marvel  much  that 
our  hybridists  have  not  made  more  ase  of  it.  This 
is  the  more  marvellous,  as  this  fine  Plum  is  some- 
where about  a  hgndred  years  old,  and  we  have 
little  or  no  proof  of  its  potency  in  the  form  or 
flavour  of  any  modem  Plum,  This  fine  Plum  and 
another  (Coe's  Late  Red),  also  commended  by 
*' Dorset,"  were  probably  raised  by  Ur,  Coe,  of 


Bury  St.  Edmunds,  on  a  small  mece  of  ground  a 
few  yards  square.  The  Golden  Drop  was  supposed 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Egg  Plum  or  Hagnnm 
Bonum  and  the  Green  Gage,  as  thcry  grew  ride  by 
side  in  Hr.  Coe's  garden.  If  so.  It  retains  most  ox 
the  sice  and  colour  of  the  White  Magnum  Bcmum 
packed  full  of  the  most  luscious  flavour  of  the 
Green  Gage.  It  is,  as  "  Dorset "  statw,  invaluUde 
as  a  lite  dessert  Plnm  in  orchard  bouses.  It  is 
equally  or  more  useful  hang  up  the  stalk  when 
ripe  in  a  dry  room.  Being  a  clmgstone.  It  bears 
this  treatment  admirably,  and  I  have  often  pre- 
served it  thus  till  March  or  April.  Dr.  Lindley 
declared  that  he  had  eaten  a  year  after  gathering 
Golden  Drop  I^ums  that  had  been  wrapped  in  tissue 
or  soft  paper  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.— D.  T.  F. 

Peaclisa  in  New  SnffUitd.— After  his  ad- 
dress on  orchard  fruits,  ddlvered  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Agriculture  a  fortnight 
ago,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful grower  of  Peaches  In  New  England,  replied 
to  a  number  of  questions  from  his  auditors.  The 
off-hand  answers  were  quite  as  good  as  the  ad- 
dress, and  we  add  a  few  of  them.  Peaches  shonld 
be  fed  with  chemical  fertilisers  only.  We  apply 
every  year  all  we  can  afford,  thatis,  about  1200  lbs. 
of  bones  and  from  400  to  800  lbs.  of  muriate  of 
potash  to  the  acre.  Sulphate  of  potash  gives  the 
best  colour  to  Peaches,  but  cotton  hull  ashes  is 
perhaps  a  better  form  of  potash.  Yellow-fleshed 
Peaches  have  more  tender  fruit-bud^  than  other 
Iduds.  We  shorten  in  the  new  wool  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  In  the  spring  when  the  fruit-buds 
b^^n  to  swell.  We  can  get  a  good  Peach  crop  with 
90  per  cent,  of  the  bads  winter-klUed.  After  the 
fruit  Is  Fet  for  a  full  crop  we  thin  nntH  there  are 
no  two  Peaches  within  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
of  each  other.  This  is  a  costly  treatment,  bnt  it 
mys.  The  extras  sell  for  six  times  as  ranch  per 
Peach  as  the  seconds  do,  and  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  tree  as  mneh.  The  finest  fmit  this  year  came 
from  fourteen-year-old  trees.  An  elevated  plain 
Is  not  as  good  for  a  Peach  orchard  as  a  hill-side 
w^tb  a  sharp  decline.  The  fruit  should  be  folly 
mature,  but  not  mellow,  when  it  Is  picked. 

Fmit  keeping-  well.— I,  like  Mr.  Croom, 
consider  that  Apples  are  keeping  wonderfully  well 
this  season,  in  spite  of  the  many  complaints  heard 
to  the  contrary.  A  great  mistake  Is  made  in  gather- 
ing the  fruit  too  early.  The  weather  here  wai 
solBciently  mild  to  admit  of  many  sorts  Temainlnj 
on  the  trees  nnasually  late,  although  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  do  not  Impair  the  keeping  quality  of  most 
sorts.  Several  varieties  here,  notably  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Alfriston  and  Mfere  de  Manage,  were  snb- 
jected  to  ti°  of  frost  while  banging  on  the  trees. 
The  two  latter  are  at  the  present  time  as  plnmp  as 
posrible.  These  were  not  «Uhered  until  October 
21.  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Torkshlre  Green- 
ing and  Chatiey's  Kernel  were  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  trees  after  the  leaves  had  fallen.  Especially 
plump  is  the  fruit  of  the  firdt-named,  considering 
that  It  is  not  a  long  keeper.  In  Apples,  the  same  as 
in  all  other  fmit,  the  wor%t  matured  and  grown 
decay  first,  thowing  that  they  are  not  perfectly 
ripened.  The  premature  decay  cf  such  fruit 
should  emphasise  more  strongly  the  neoecsHy  of  a 
better  state  of  cultivalion.  Where  the  trees  are 
of  a  siz9  n  .t  too  large  for  lifting,  if  there  is  a  sus- 
picion of  the  roots  being  too  deep  or  In  soil  not 
congenial  to  their  welfare,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  replant  them,  bringing  the  roots  nearer  the  sur- 
face. It  b  saiprisin^  what  a  change  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fruit  and  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
quickly  takes  place  where  the  roots  are  laid  in  dif- 
ferent soil  to  that  naturally  employed,  and  which 
has  not  proved  congenial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
trees.  Nothing  is  better  for  workirg  a  change 
quickly  than  decayed  v^etable  refuse,  wood  ashes, 
decayed  leaves  and  refuse  potting  soil  Acother 
point  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  of 
planting  such  trees  on  the  surface  and  raising 
around  them  a  slight  mound,  which  in  time  gradu- 
ally sinks  down  to  the  natural  level.— E.  M. 
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beanty  when  assodated  with  Ivr  pototed  oat. 
Before  the  present  revere  frost  set  In  we  saw  In  a 
■abnrbui  garden  a  wall  of  conBlderable  length 
covered  from  base  to  the  anmmit  with  the  yellow 
flowers,  making  a  sheet  of  colonr— a  charming 
winter  nictare.  This  Jasmine  is  very  common, 
and,  nnioTtunately,  somettmes  treated  anyhow, 
bat  it  pays  for  attention,  as  In  the  ease  above 
mokUonea. 


Ferns. 

BLACK  MAIDEN  HAIR  SPLEEKWORT. 

(asplbniuh  adiamtuu-niokuh.) 

I  HAV8  had  several  inquiriea  from  readers  of 
Thb  Oabdbn  asking  what  is  the  plant  called 
Trench  Fern."  The  black  Maiden-hair  Spleen- 
wort  is  the  Fern  which  is  sold  under  this 
name  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  It  ia  a  bean- 
tif  ul  and  handsome  i^t.  The  fronds  axe  tri- 
angularly  elongate,  and  vary  from  about  3 
inwies  bo  aome  20  inches  in  length.  The  ooloor 
is  rich  deep  green,  and  the  stems  and  foot- 
stalks are  black.  The  fronds  are  evergreen, 
80  that  in  the  winter  season  they  are  ex- 

Sninte  adoniments  for  mixing  with  a  few  cut 
owaiB  in  rooms,  and  being  from  the  outside, 
they  are  capable  of  lasting  a  very  long  t»me  in 
the  cut  state.  I  have  noted  how  well  this  Fern 
does  in  the  open>air  fernery  if  planted  in  suit- 
able soil,  and  I  like  to  have  a  quantity  of  broken 
sandstone  to  mix  with  the  loam  and  peat,  to 
make  the  compost  gritty,  as  in  this  mixture,  if 
well  drained,  it  suooeeos  best.  In  addition,  I 
like  to  hdve  some  slabs  of  sandstone  to  put  in 
the  soil,  for  in  no  way  does  this  Fern  look  oetter 
than  when  nowit^  upon  and  over  this.  But,  well 
as  it  does  mifln  planted  out  in  €bia  way,  it  does 
nob  thrive  well  treated  to  pot  culture.  This 
Fern  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  well- established  and 
named  varieties,  which  are  alt  beautiful ;  but 
bhe  most  distinct  kind  is  the  form  known  as 
variegatum,  which  is  prettily  streaked  and 
blotched  with  white,  and  cantrasts  finely 
with  the  black  stems  and  the  dark  green  of  its 
pinnee ;  but  for  good  general  effect,  use  the 
normal  type  for  decorating  rooms  uid  apart- 
ments, woK^  grows  plentif  ally  in  parts  of  this 
country.    J.  J. 


HymenoplLyllam  eaudienlatnm  is  a  flue 

species,  which  hy  some  is  considered  difficult  to 
grow.  Mnch  of  the  brown  and  rusty  sppeamoce 
which  the  plant  assumes,  I  fear,  is  the  result  of 
too  much  beat  and  over-diyness.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Chili  and  Brazil  and  likes  a  very  moist 
atmosphere.  The  temperatore  may  fall  to  30°  or 
even  lower,  provided  there  ii  n  very  humid  atmo* 
ndiBre.  DoriDg  the  hot  weather  the  temperature 
snonld  never  be  higher  thsn  66^.  Under  ihece 
conditions  the  plant  la  the  pictare  of  health  in 
Mr.  Dorman's  garden,  and  the  frooda  are  bright 
and  green,  without  any  of  the  brown  tips  wmob 
are  so  frequently  seen  ia  this  species.  The  fronds 
are  from  1  foot  to  15  Inohes  long,  three  times 
divided,  the  segments  not  being  so  finely  divided 
■s  in  some  kinds,  and  tbe  ends  ot  toe  pinna 
lengthened  out  into  tiUl-Uke  points.— W.  H.  Q. 

Iiomariu  ia  winter. — Lomaria  Klbbi,  though 
oneoftbemostnsefal  Ferns  for  decoration  daring  tbe 
summer  months,  Is  not  often  found  to  be  of  much 
service  daring  the  winter,  as  it  soon  saSers  if  ex- 
posed to  the  cold.  Although  one  of  the  Qrst  to 
suffer  from  extreme  cold,  Lomaria  gibba  does  not 
require  a  high  temperature ;  In  fiuit,  it  does  better 
in  an  Intermediate  faoase.  The  great  thing  to  be 
avoided  Is  sadden  change  and  to  keep  the  fronds 
dry.  water  driptnng  from  the  roof  will  be 

sure  to  discolour  the  fronds  wherever  it  touches 
them.  A  oold  draogfat  will  also  have  the  same 


effect.  tTsaally  the  effect  of  cold  on  Ferns  Is  not 
seen  until  after  the  temperatate  bas  again  risen. 
Young  seedlings  of  Lomaria  may  he  grown  on  in 
heat,  bat  after  they  are  well  established  in  5-iach 
pots,  they  ebonid  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and 
by  the  time  the  plants  are  large  enough  for  decora- 
tion, they  will  have  fronds  of  good  substance.  Al- 
though I  should  not  recommend  Lorn  arias  for 
decoration  in  winter,  yet  plants  which  have  well- 
matured  fronds  in  the  autumn  will  do  good  service 
if  treated  as  cool  greenhouse  Ferns.  It  is  keep- 
ing the  plants  in  a  ftrowing  state  when  they  ought 
to  be  at  rest  which  does  so  much  mischief. — F.  H. 

Pteris  aerrulata.— Of  the  numeroas  varieties 
of  this  Fern,  there  are  none  more  useful  or  more 
elegant  than  the  old  form  when  it  Is  well  oared 
for  and  grown  as  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of  our 
maAei  nurseries.  It  bas  to  soma  extent  been 
n^lected  tbroogh  the  broader  fronded  varieties 
finding  more  favour,  yet  it  will  be  long  before  it 
ia  superseded  entirely.  Undoubtedly  it  ia  prettier, 
with  its  long  slender  drooping  pinoB,  than  the 
more  erect-growing  varieties,  which  have  broad 
pinne.  To  have  this  Fern  in  its  best  form,  it 
should  be  grown  on  in  a  moderate  temperature 
and  fully  exposed  to  tbe  Ught.  If  not  allowed  to 

?:et  atnnted.  It  will  make  a  fine  plant  before  the 
ertile  fronds  ripen  their  spores.  This  is  one  im- 
portant point,  for  after  they  begin  to  shed  their 
spores  the  plants  lose  their  bright  fresh  appear- 
ance, and  when  grown  for  catting  from  this  is  of 
importance.  If  grown  in  a  light  open  porition, 
the  fronds  will  last  equally  weU  if  out  before  the 
spore-cases  begin  to  change  colour,  and  they  then 
have  that  light  green  shade  which  Is  more  desir- 
able than  the  more  sombre  hue  of  tbe  matured 
fronds.  Older  plants  may  be  kept  tidy  by  catting 
away  most  of  the  old  fronds  after  a  set  of  new 
ones  has  developed.  After  plants  have  been  resting 
a  UtUe  thOT  throw  ap  a  good  number  of  fronds  i£ 
tbe  same  time,  while  young  plants,  or  those  kept 
otmtinnally  active,  produce  them  siogly.— F.  H. 

Tarlemted  Ferns.— "H.  P."  it  correct  in 
his  sarm&e  (p.  C90)  that  tbe  new  varieties  raised 
by  Hr.  Hay  are  related  to  Pterid  Victorln.  The 
varieties  in  question  were  all  raised  from  one 
sawing  of  P.  VictOTlss.  How  it  shoald  happen 
that  several  distinct  forma  should  be  raised  is 
a  problem,  more  especially  as  several  i^auls 
of  each  variety  iq>peared.  At  the  time  the  varied 
P.  Reginsa  was  named  ft  had  not  fully  deve- 
loped fronds.  It  has  now  In  Its  folly-developed 
state  all  the  oharacterlstics  <^Fteri8  serrulata,  and 
P.  s,  variegata  would  be  a  more  approprla'e  name. 
Besides  tbe  varieties  which  have  been  referred  to, 
and  for  which  flrst-clasa  certificates  have  been 
awarded,  there  are  aevoal  other  intermediate 
forms ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  seen  so  much  varia- 
tion in  one  Intch  of  seedlings  as  in  the  one  in 
qoestion.  I  quite  agree  with  "  H.  P."  in  respect  to 
P.  Victorite  being  a  most  desirable  vari^ated  Fern. 
The  white  marking  is  particnlarly  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, and  though  nut  so  vigorous  as  some  Ferns, 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  plnnt,  evpecially  when  grown 
on  freely  from  spoH-es  without  receiving  a  check.  I 
now  have  a  fine  batch  of  thli  Pteris,  which  does 
not  suggest  that  it  is  a  deUcato  viuiety.— 
A.  Hbiulkt,  £d»umton. 

Da-ralliaa.— The  Davalllas  are  veiy  oseful  tit 
any  season  of  the  year,  but  may  be  more  particu- 
larly recommended  for  winter  use.  Many  of  the 
varieties  have  fronds  of  remarkable  substance,  and 
will  last  for  a  long  time  when  used  for  cutting. 
They  shoald  be  used  in  place  of  Hatden-hatr  for 
many  porpoees  daring  the  winter.  D.  elegans,  one 
of  tbe  most  useful,  makes  fronds  freely  and  ft  very 
light  and  elegant.  I  also  find  that  variety  may  be 
raised  from  spores  without  much  diffioulty,  and 
aeedlings  make  better  plants  than  divisions.  Where 
a  light  shading  is  used,  the  Davalllas  mij  be  grown 
in  pans  or  baskets  suspended  to  tbe  roof,  aod  will 
not  take  up  much  apace  during  the  summer.  D. 
fljiensis  pluakosa  Is  another  fiae  variety  for  cuttmg 
from,  but  does  not  make  fronds  83  freely  as  D. 
elegans.  There  are  several  others  which  might 
also  be  recommended,  but  as  the  best  Davalllas 
have  recently  been  referred  to  in  the  pages  ot  Xaa 


Oabdhh,  I  only  intended  calling  attention  bo  their 
great  value  for  cutting  from  during  the  winter.  I 
may  add  that  cot  fronds  should  be  put  into  water 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  cot,  or  they  are 
Inclined  to  carl  up.  I  do  not  mean  to  dip  the 
fronds,  but  simply  to  put  the  stems  in  tbe  water. 
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Z^noostegis  parmla.— This  is  another  oh<nes 
ll*m,  more  often  called  Davallia  parrnla,  ander  which 
name  I  bad  the  first  plant  that  ever  camn  to  this 
ooaotry  presented  to  me  hv  Ur.  Stoart  Low.  It  has 
a  very  slender  creeping  rhizome  clothed  with  ferra- 
fi^Qoas  BOales,  and  the  fronds  are  very  dwarf,  finely 
divided  and  vlfid  green.  This  plant  reonires  stove 
heat,  ooming,  as  it  does,  from  the  Malay  labmdi. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Dipterls  Honfleldi.— This  is  a  msgnificent  new 
Fern  whieh  I  reoentl^  saw  growiiur  wi^  Mr.  Sander. 
It  is  a  strong-gTowinir,  handsome  Fern,  making  fronds 
some  S  feet  or  more  Ions  ou  a  footstalk  as  long.  The 
fronds  are  dichotomoasly  forked,  toothed  at  the  edges 
(rf  tbe  lobes,  very  leathery  in  texture,  deep  green  on 
the  upper  side,  very  ^auooos  beneath.  This  is  a 
genas  oontaining  only  a  few  speoies,  but  there  is  one, 
vis  ,  D.  Lobbiana,  whioh  is  well  worth  ths  attention 
of  collectors.— W.  H.  G. 

BMpidopteris  peltata.— This  is  a  very  hand- 
some dwarf-growing  plant.  The  fronds  proceed 
from  a  dender  crre{dng  rbisome  and  are  evergreen. 
The  fertile  frond  is  entire  and  entirely  covered  with  . 
sort  on  the  lower  side.  This  is  a  stove  plant,  being 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  does  well  in  shal- 
low pans,  in  whioh  I  saw  It  very  fine  in  Ur.  Dor- 
man  a  garden  at  Sydenham.  It  shoald  he  potted 
In  coarse  peat,  mixed  with  some  turfy  loam  made 
sandy.— W.  H.  G. 

Iilavea  oordifbUlu— I  receotly  saw  this  Fern  in 
a  Mend's  garden  doing  remarkibly  well ;  in  fact,  I 
hid  never  seen  each  a  spedmen  of  it  before.  As  I 
had  not  seen  tbe  plant  for  some  years,  1  began  to  fear 
it  was  lost  to  calbration.  This  plant  was  named  bf 
Smith  Ceratodactylia  osmandioidea  in  1838,  hot  he 
was  not  then  aware  that  it  had  been  named  already  in 
1816  Llaveft  by  Lagaaca.  It  is  a  pretty  and  very  re- 
markable Fern,  and  it  appears  to  tw  found  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Oaxaca,  tn  Mexico.  The  crowns  are 
clothed  with  long  whitish  scales,  and  the  barren  fronds 
resemble  those  of  the  Oimunda.  It  b  sa  ever- 
ureen  cool  bouse  Fern  of  exceptional  beauty. — 
W.  H.  G. 


Two  winter-floweringr  Honeyeuckles  are 

Lonicera  StandlBbi  and  L.  fragrantissima,  which 
are  easily  detected  on  a  mild  winter  day  by  their 
sweet  scent— like  that  of  theoommon  Honnsockle 
of  tbe  hedgerow.  They  cannot  be  called  dlimbera, 
bnng  more  bashes,  but  may  be  planted  against  a 
wall.  Where  the  weather  Is  favourable,  a  profnsion 
of  flowers  will  be  produced  In  mid-winter.  They 
are  not  things  to  plant  freely,  as  they  are  not  effec- 
tive ;  but  there  are  many  walls  in  gardens,  crowded 
with  old-fashioned  things,  upon  which  space  could 
be  found  for  one  or  other  of  these  kinds.  Tbeir 
fragrance  is  very  sweet,  aod  on  the  mtll  of  Uie 
museum  facing  the  round  pond  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  they  are  well  established. 

Iria  alata  is  one  of  the  mist  beautiful  flowers 

of  the  winter  season.  It  blooms  in  the  depth  of 
winter  when  the  weather  is  favoarable,  and  is  a 
delightful  Iris  to  firow  In  pots,  similar  to  the 
Violet-scented  I.  reticulata.  When  thus  grown  it 
may  be  bad  in  bloom  very  early,  and  those  in- 
terested in  hardy  bulbs  will  remember  the  fine 
group  of  it  shown  by  Mr.  T.  a  Ware,  of  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  October  4.  It  is  a 
South  European  species,  and  was  introduced  early 
in  the  present  century,  being  known  also  as  L 
acorjdoides.  A  few  potfols  In  the  greenhouse  are 
va7  wsloome,  the  flowers  large,  tbe  tube  b^g 
from  3  inches  to  0  Inches  in  lei^b  ;  the  limb  ia 
lilac-parple,  and  the  falla  of  a  blue  tone,  veined 
with  a  deepershade.  Its  growth  is  charaotoriatlc, 
the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  mtfdi  Ut^tbtue^^l^e 
Leek  both  ia[>i^fliEg^^gteNjl4plV^^ 
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planted  in  the  open,  n  sunny  sheltered  corner 
mast  be  chosen,  and  in  the  event  of  bad  weather 
protect  the  clumps  with  a  hand>light.  One  does 
not  Ter7  often  ses  this  beaatif al  Iris  is  gardens, 
and  more  seldom  still  grown  in  pots  for  the  green- 
hone  e. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

ARTIFICIAL  TREE  STUMPS  AT  LYONS. 

From  time  immemorial  horticulturists  have  se- 
cared  the  double  advanb^e  of  setting  off  their 
plants  and  also  producing  shade  effects  io  winter 
gardens  by  raising  to  certain  distances  from  the 
ground  broad-leaved  subjects  (such  as  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  Cycada)  the  stems  of  which  were 
too  short  for  the  desired  elevations. 

The  device— a  pleasing  one  enough  in  its 
way — which  we  employed  up  to  tho  laat  few 
years,  and  which  consisted  in  surrounding  the 
prop  and  the  plant-box  or  tub  with  a  metal 
grating  and  filling  up  the  intervening  space 
with  a  compost  in  which  could  be  grown  Sela- 
ginellaB,  iWescantias,  Oplismenus,  Fittonias, 
&G.t  to  cover  and  conceal  the  grating  ia,  how- 
ever, open  to  the  objection  that  both  the  plant- 
tab  ana  its  wooden  support  ue  very  liable  to 
decay  in  consequence  of  their  constuitly  moist 
surroandings,  and  also  that  the  soil  in  the  plant- 
tub,  becoming  channelled  by  frequent  water- 
ings, is  apt  after  some  time  to  be  more  or  less 
parvaded  with  cavities,  the  effect  of  which  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  plant. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  durable  quali- 
ties of  cork,  which  have  been  proved  by  the 
satisfactory  use  that  has  been  made  of  it  in  this 
respect  for  some  time  past  by  Orchid  growers, 
I^feseor  Gerard,  director  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Lyons,  and  myself  thought  that  this 
material  might  answer  well  for  making  artificial 
tree  stumps,  the  exterior  of  which,  being  formed 
of  a  substance  which  naturally  covers  the 
trunks  of  certain  trees,  would  have  a  natural 
appearance,  a  feature  in  which  all  the  existing 
arrangements  of  this  kind  were  entirely  defi- 
(uent. 

For  this  purpose  the  proper  kind  of  cork 
should  be  selected,  rejecting  the  handsome 
smooth  slabs  from  which  bottle  corks  are  cut 
and  which  are  technically  known  as  "female  " 
cork,  as  this  kind  does  not  possess  the  furrowed 
exterior  which  the  artist  who  wishes  to  imitate 
Nature  should  seek  for.  The  proper  kind  to 
use  is  technically  named  "male''  cork,  and  is 
that  which  is  first  produced  on  the  tree.  The 
outside  of  this  being  much  mom  furrowed  and 
uneven  than  that  of  the  other  kind,  it  is  com- 
monly rejected  by  cork-cutters  for  the  very 
same  reason  which  renders  it  preferable  for  our 
present  purpose.  Cork  of  this  kind  can  be 
procured  from  Spain,  or,  doubtless,  more  easily 
and  dieaply  from  Algeria,  from  which  country 
ve  have  imported  without  any  great  difficulty 
more  than  22  cwt.  of  "male"  cork  during  the 
last  three  years  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  francs 
(£1  sterling]  per  220  lbs.,  delivered  at  Mar- 
seilles. It  is  sent  to  us  in  broad  flat  slabs  and 
also  in  cylindrical  rolls,  the  former  of  which  are 
used  in  making  tho  body  of  the  stump  and  the 
latter  for  the  branch  stumps  and  pockets.  After 
being  immersed  in  hot  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  slabs  of  cork  become  as  pliable  as 
leather,  and  can  be  moulded  to  any  form  the 
gardener  wishes.  In  this  work,  however,  he 
should  lUways  be  assisted  b^  an  artist  compe- 
tent to  suggest  some  pleasing  and  effective 
design.  The  ork,  when  it  cools,  retains  the 
form  to  which  it  has  been  moulded,  and  it  is 
fastened  on  wiUi  a  few  amall  nails. 


It  is  probable  that  by  adding  to  the  hot 
water  a  few  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  the 
cork  would  be  rendered  still  more  durable, 
and,  taking  into  account  the  high  character 
which  this  chemical  bears  as  a  preservative 
agent,  we  intend  to  try  it,  hoping  that  it  will 
not  injuriously  affect  the  pliability  of  the  cork 
nor  be  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  plants. 

We  give  three  illustrations  here  which, 
better  tnan  any  long  description,  will  indicate 
both  the  different  stues  of  constntetion  and 
the  effect  which  "mara"  cork  exhibits  when 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  first  figure  shows 
the  skeleton  of  the  structure — a  piece  of  a  tree- 
trunk  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  and  snpportiiu 
a  broad  tub,  in  which  will  be  planted  some  auoh 
subject  as  a  Latauia  bnrbonica  (Livistona  chi- 
nenais,  R.6.),  as  shown  in  the  second  figure,  in 
which  both  stump  and  tub  are  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  covering  of  cork  which  has  been 
attached,  in  the  first  ^ce,  to  the  tub  and  then 
to  a  number  of  rafters  which  have  been  dis- 
posed so  as  to  give  a  sufficient  width  to  the 


The  first  stage :  The  trank  uf  a  tree  aud  a  tub. 

lower  part  of  the  structure.  The  third  illus- 
tration shows  the  completed  artificial  tree- 
stump  furnished  and  embellished  with  various 
epiphytal  plants,  fine-leaved  Begonias,  Ferns, 
Aroids,  Pepper-worts,  Bromeliads,  Ac.  The 
varieties  of  plants  and  the  modes  in  which 
they  may  be  arranged  in  these  ornamental 
structures  are  without  number.  Of  course,  Or- 
chids will  form  somt^  of  the  most  elegant  and 
effective  subjects.  Mosses,  Selaginellas  and 
Grasses,  such  as  Oplismenus  imbecillis  and  its 
variegated  variety,  may  also  be  employed  to 
great  advantage.  Lastly,  I  would  specially  re- 
commend that  some  of  the  fine  graceful  twiners 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  pendent  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branch-stumps.  Climbing 
plants  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  warm 
and  temperate  glasshouse-s,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  making  a  selection  where  the  number 
of  eligible  snbje^  is  so  large. 

As  concerns  the  structure  itself,  it  will  at 
least  be  acknowledged  that  the  transformation 
is  of  such  a  kind  that  its  artificial  character  is 
not  perceptible^ — the  very  result  that  was  aimed 
at !— E.  Devillat,  in  Bmie  Jlorticole. 

Uroakinnera  qtectabilis. — This  native  of 
Mexico  is  a  very  pretty  flowering  plant  that  ought 


not  to  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of  caliivation,  though 
such  appears  likely  to  be  the  cane,  for  ft  in  now 
quite  rara  It  belongs  to  the  order  Scrophalariaceie, 
and  forms  a  pinnt  of  a  half  shrubby  character 
clothed  with  oblong-shaped  leaves,  which  are  each 
about  3  inches  to  4  inches  long  and  covered  with 
whitish  hairs.  The  flower?,  which  are  boine  in 
terminal  spikes,  bear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance 
to  those  of  a  Fentstemon,  their  colonr  Iwing  deep 
mauve  on  the  oatsMe  and  white  «iihin.  The  in- 
dividual blooms  are  abo>it  1^  inches  in  length  and 
three-quarters  of  ao  inch  across  the  month.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  difBcalt  plant  to  grow,  provided  ibe 
temperature  of  an  intermediate  house  be  given  it. 
Cattinfis  strike  readily  in  the  spring,  and  a  com- 
post of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  will  suit  the 
plant  well.  It  was  introduced  from  Uezico  In 
1856.— H.  P. 

Strobilanthes  iaophylliu.— In  a  warm  green- 
house or  in  n  structure  kept  at  an  iotenneriiate 
temperatare  this  is  a  very  pretty  winter- flowering 
plant,  and  one  that  given  anything  like  favourable 
treatment  can  be  depended  upon  to  bloom  freely 
for  two  or  three  months  at  tbe  dull  period  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  bushy  growing,  bat  somewhat  up* 
right-habited  plant,  with  lanceolate  leaves  of  a 
very  deep  green  colour  and  a  great  profosion  of 
lavender-mauve-coloured  blossoms.  True,  they 
quickly  drop,  but  a  soocesston  is  kept  up  for  some 
considerable  time.  It  is  increased  by  cottinga  of 
the  young  shoots  during  the  spring  months,  and  if 
these  are  grown  on  freely  they  will  form  goo^ 
flowering  plants  by  the  winter.  Thronghont  the 
summer  tbey  should  be  grown  quite  cool.  The 
plant  in  question  is  also  known  tbe  generic 
name  of  Go'dfas&ia.  It  has  been  knjwn  in  this 
country  for  nearly  fifty  years.— H.  P. 


PROPAGATING  CALADIUM3. 
At  the  present  day  Caladinms  are  decidedly 
popular,  and  as  tbe  demand  for  them  seems  to  he 
on  the  increase,  a  few  words  as  to  tbeir  propaga- 
tion may  not  be  out  of  place.  Some  cultirators 
allow  the  tubers  to  remain  in  the  pois  they  have 
grown  in,  while  others  turn  them  out  and  store 
them  in  sand.  Where  the  pots  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  and  there  are  large  clumps 
of  any  particular  variety,  it  will  bo  geoNAlly  found 
on  shaking  off  tbe  soil  that  several  tnbers  are 
present.  The  small  ones  msy  then  be  potted 
singly  and  tbe  larger  ones  so  treated  or  put  two  or 
three  together  in  a  pot,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  plants  are  required.  Should  there 
not  be  small  tubers  enough  for  propagating,  some 
of  the  laiger  and  more  irregular-shaped  ones  can 
often  be  cut  up  into  several  pieces,  each  with  a 
good  crown,  from  whence  tbe  future  growth  will 
make  its  appearance.  If  these  tnbers  are  cut 
clean,  dusted  over  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal, 
and  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  hours,  they  may  be 
potted  and  treated  the  same  as  tnbers  that  have 
not  been  thus  mutilated.  While  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  increasing  Caladinms  when  one  has  a 
good  stock,  the  case  is  different  when  there  is  but 
a  single  tuber  perhaps  no  larger  than  the  top  of 
one's  finger  to  commence  with.  In  that  case  the 
rough-and-ready  method  above  enumerated  cannot 
be  carried  out,  greater  care  and  propagating  appli- 
ances being  necessary  for  success.  A  close  pro- 
pagating case  in  tbe  stove  where  there  is  a  gentle 
bottom-heat  will  be  just  the  place  for  the  increase 
of  these  choicer  Caladinms.  I  have  tried  various 
methods,  but  that  which  I  prefer  Is  to  pot  each 
tuber  singly  in  a  small  pot,  using  for  the  purpose 
light  sandy  compost.  If  plunged  in  a  gentle  heat 
they  will  soon  stait  into  growth,  when  be'ore  the 
first  leaf  is  expanded  tbe  plant  Is  turned  oat  of 
the  pot  and  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  the 
light  nature  of  tbe  compost  rendering  this  easy. 
Then  it  will  be  seen  that  as  a  rule  the  leaf  has  its 
origin  on  a  little  protuberance  about  the  centre  of 
the  tuber,  while  a  few  roots  are  already  putting  in 
an  appearance  close  to  the  base  of  the  leaf.  With 
a  sharp  knife,  this  leaf,  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  tuber  to  form  a  base  and  its  attencEant  roots, 
can  be  taken  off,  leaving  the^ulk  cf  the-priginal 
tuber  nntcgche^   ^1^  s^^Wt^j^^y^  j^^^  be 
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at  onoe  potted,  usiae  for  the  parpose  a  light  sandy 
compost,  and  if  the  leaf  is  pretty  weU  advauced,  a 
smaU  stick,  to  which  it  miut  be  tied,  will  render 
all  Bare.  As  the  Caladiam  grows  qaickly,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  tie  is  not  too  tight ;  other- 
wise the  young  foliage  may  be  permanently  inj  ared. 
Directly  they  are  potted  these  young  shoots  must 
be  replnnged  in  the  close  propagating  case,  when 
they  will  become  nicely  established  in  abont  a 
week,  and  can  then  be  hardened  off.  The  remain- 
ing— that  is,  the  major  portion  of  the^tuber — may 
be  again  repotted  in  light  sandy  compost,  and  also 
plunged  in  a  little  bottom-heat.  As  the  central 
crown  has  been  removed  some  of  the  hitherto 
latent  bar's  will  start  into  growth,  even  a  small 
taber  prodacing  often  two,  three,  or  even  more. 
When  snfficienUy  advaoced  these  may  be  taken  oft 
as  above  detailed  and  treated  exactly  as  those  first 
produced,  but  as  the  propagating  process  is  not 
often  carried  beyond  this  second  crop,  what  re- 
mains of  the  original  tuber  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  attached  to  the  strongest  shoot.  As  these 
young  Caladiams  quickly  become  established  they 
must  be  hardened  oS  Eind  shifted  on  into  laiger 
pots  as  required.  This  method  is  by  no  means  ue 
only  one  followed  for  the  increase  of  Caladiums, 
tboogh  I  prefer  it  to  any  other.  By  some  the  upper 
part  of  the  tuber  is  not  covered  with  soil,  which 
is  open  to  this  objection  that  the  roots  do  not 
start  so  freely  as  on  those  that  are  covered,  while 
if  laid  in  Bphagnam,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the 

J'oong  roots  are  then  very  brittle  and  liable  to  be 
Djared.  Though  the  time  for  these  operations 
may  vary  somewhat  according  to  circumstances, 
the  latter  part  of  January  is  a  veiy  suitable  season 
to  get  all  the  tabers  potted  and  piaae  them  under 
oonditloDS  ftivoarable  to  starting  into  growth: 
  T. 

Bhododendron  jasminiflorum. — This  is  es- 
pecially interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  original  species  from  which  Messrs.  Veitch 
have  created  their  tnagnifiomt  groap  of  hylnid 
▼arietlei.  Apart  from  the  interest  attnched  to  it 
on  that  score,  it  is  a  realty  beautiful  little  flower- 
ing shrub  for  the  warm  greenhouse,  and  one  that 
will  often  fiower  during  the  winter  months.  It 
forms  a  small  much-branched  bush,  clothed  with 
neat  roundish  leaves,  while  each  shoot  is  termi- 
nated by  a  cluster  ot  pure  white  Jasmine-like 
flowers.  Its  season  of  blooming  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  winter,  as  it  both  grows  and  flowers 
nearly  throughout  the  year.  This  Rhododendron, 
whion  is  a  native  of  Mount  Ophir,  in  Malacca^  was 
Introduoed  into  this  oonntry  in  1819.— T. 

FaTonia  Wioti.— A  few  years  ago  this  plant 
was  met  with  far  more  frequently  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  and  fn  August,  1883,  a  coloured  plate 
of  it  was  given  in  Thb  Gabdek.  It  is  allied  to 
the  Abatiloos,  but  its  nearest  relative  is  the 
Braziliui  Gcnthea  strirtiflora;  in  fact,  by  some 
aathoritles  a  couple  of  the  Pavonias,  viz.,  Wioti 
and  Makoyana,  are  included  in  the  genus  Goethea. 
P.  Wioti  is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  somewhat 
oparingly  furnished  with  foliage ;  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  a  terminal  corymb,  are  very 
oniious  and  pretty.  The  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  inflorescence  is  famished  by  the  outer  calyx, 
which  Is  large,  of  a  bright  reddish  pink  colour  and 
split  up  into  narrow  segments.  The  petals  are  of 
adallpurple  tint,  while  tbeblueantlters  are  very  con- 
spicuous crowded  together  at  the  contracted  mouth 
of  the  corolla.  A  good  strong  corymb  will  produce  as 
many  as  a  dozen  flowers,  and  as  they  do  not  open 
^1  at  once,  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  little 
time.  In  this  species  the  leaves  are  very  distinctly 
serrated,  bot  In  P.  Hakoyana  thc^  are  OD'ydteMly 
toothed,  which  famishes  one  of  tne  means  ofiden- 
tification,  the  other  points  of  difference  being  that 
both  flowers  and  foliage  are  very  much  darker  In 
colour ;  while  tie  bright-coloured  outer  calyx  is 
not  cut  up  into  linear  s^ments,  as  in  P.Wioli.  The 
flowers,  too,  are  principally  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  The 
flowering  season  of  these  ravonias  does  not  appear 
to  be  limited  to  any  particular  period  of  Uie  year, 
hut  they  are  more  useful  during  the  dull  days  of 


winter,  and  if  needed  they  can  then  easily  be  hai 
in  flower.  Like  many  of  their  allies,  they  are  apt 
to  run  up  tall  and  naked  at  the  base,  so  that  the 
better  way  for  winter  flowering  is  to  strike  the 
cuttings  In  the  sprirg  and  grow  them  on  freely  ; 
when  in  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  they 
will  form  neat  flowering  plants.  A  fairly  good  soil 
of  not  too  Ught  a  natnre  will  suit  them  welL  Cut- 
tings aro  very  easily  struck  at  any  Ume  during  the 
growing  season.— H.  F. 

PLANTS  WITH  VARIEGATED  FOLIAGE. 

The  great  variety  and  various  siiades  of  colour  in 
foliage  will  make  up  as  bright  and  effective  a 
group  and  be  more  enduring  than  when  flowerii^ 
plant  s  are  used.  I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  flowering  planets  for  decoration,  yet  in  making  a 


I  woold  partlonlarly  recomm^d  that  allied  plants 
should  be  grouped  together  —  for  instance.  Bego- 
nias of  various  shades  arranged  together  with  a 
good  background  of  tali  green-leaved  plants,  and 
an  edging  of  Isolepis  or  other  suitable  material. 
A  few  nice  leaved  plants  may  come  between  these, 
and  say  a  group  of  Fuchsias  or  Fdargoniums.  Of 
course,  this  system  of  arrangement  cannot  always 
be  followed,  yet  it  may  be  done  to  a  great  extent, 
and  by  making  a  feature  of  some  particular  class 
of  plants  and  using  only  such  other  material  as  will 
add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the  effect,  a  much 
flner display  maybe  made.  When  fine-foliaged  plants 
are  used  it  is  nit  necessary  to  make  quite  so  mndi 
distinction ;  for  instance,  Crotons  and  Dracnnas  go 
well  together,  especially  when  arranged  with  an 
undergrowth  of  Ferns  and  a  few  tall  Palms ;  varie- 
gated Cyperus,  Dieffenbachias,  and  a  number  of 
other  variegated  plants  may  be  used 
in  the  same  group  and  will  har- 
monise together. 

Within  the  last  few  years  flne- 
fdUaged  plants  seem  to  have  been 
more  appredated.  The  London 
florists  use  them  veiy  largely  for 
all  choice  work  not  only  as  iJants, 
but  when  cut.  Besides  the  choice 
indoor  plants,  many  hardy  snlqects 
provide  osef  ol  material.      F.  H. 


The  second  stage :  The  tin  ik  of  the  tree  covered  with  m  ile  oorit, 

display  I  prefer  to  keep  to  fine-foliagcd  plants  if  a 
good  selection  of  well-coloured  material  is  at  hand. 
Flowering  plante  and  green  foliage  go  well  to- 
gether, but  variegated  foliage  and  flowers  never 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  in  harmony.  In  la^e 
groups  a  few  tall  white  Lilies  may  be  used  in  the 
background,  or  perhaps  a  few  good  sprays  of 
Odontoglossoms  or  other  light-coloured  Orchids 
may  be  used  here  and  there  in  the  foreground.  In 
groups  at  flower  shows  it  is  no  uncommon,  thing 
to  see  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  other  showy 
flowering  plants  grouped  among  beautiful  Crotons, 
Draoenas,  and  other  bright-leaved  plants,  the 
effect  being  that  the  shades  of  colour  do  not  har- 
monise and  one  spoils  the  other.  In  very  large 
groups  where  a  belt  of  neutral  colour  can  be 
brought  between  flowers  and  coloured  foliage,  a 
fine  effect  may  be  produced,  but  what  I  most  object 

to  is  an  indiscrimioate  mixing  up  of  all  classes  of  ,  ..         f-    ^      ^,  ^. 
plants  as  is  frequently  seen  not  only  at  flower ,  side,  paler  beneath ;  tbe 
(hows,  but  fOso  in  conservatories.   For  the  hitter  terminal  ©f^itif  gft 


Acacia  lineata.— For  pot  cul- 
ture in  the  shape  of  little  bushes 
this  Acacia  is  a  very  desirable  one, 
as  it  will  not  only  flower  freely  in 
a  small  state,  but  it  also  blooms 
earlia  than  many  members  of  tbe 
genus.  It  is  rather  an  upright- 
growing  freely  -  branched  species, 
whose  slender  shoots  are  clothed 
with  narrow  leaves,  and  plentifully 
studded  with  little  orange-coloured 
ball-like  clusters  of  blossoms.  If 
required  to  be  kept  in  a  small  state 
it  may  be  oat  back  after  flowering, 
and  then  placed  in  a  growing  tem- 
peratnre  to  encoorage  it  to  break 
fceely.— H.  P. 

Treatment  of  Schiaanthus 
in  winter  (H.  C.  M.).—Yo\i  did 
well  to  remove  the  plants  from  the 
frame  before  Christmas,  or  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  nipped  by 
the  shsjp  frost   You  shonld  keep 
them  near  to  tbe  glass  in  the  green- 
house, bot  do  not  attempt  to  give 
them  beat.   The  plant  should  have 
ample  root  room,  and  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of 
turfy  loam,  good  leaf-mould,  and 
rotten  manure,  the  whole  made 
fairly  sandy.  Treated  thus  and  net 
allowed  to  become  drawn,  they  will 
produce  a  wonderful  show  of  bloom 
in  spring.— W.  H.  G. 
Beatine  of  BouTardiM.— Some 
people  often  find  a  difficSty  in  getting  Bouvardia 
cuttings  to  roat,  but  this  is  on  account  of  the  plants 
the  cuttings  are  taken  from  not  being  sufficiently 
rested.   As  the  season  will  soon  be  here  for  pio- 
pagating,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  planta  fer 
thh.  pufpose  have  a  thorough  rest.    The  plant, 
will  rest  well  in  a  temperature  of  45°.  and  watt  r 
should  be  entirely  withhold.   If  the  plants  have 
any  Ecale  upon  them,  and  after  they  are  rested 
preparatory  to  placing  in  heat,  look  them  over 
krefnUy  and  wash  well  with  an  inseotic  de.  and 
sponge.   If  the  stock  plants  are  well  oleamie^, 
there  will  not  be  nearly  the  trouble  afterwards.— 
A  Y 

Three  BeBOniaa.— P.  Wilson  sends  three  Be- 
Konlas  for  naSes.  No.  1  is  Begonia  microptera,  an 
Eastern  pLmt,  having  been  introduced.from  Borneo 
by  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton.  It  is  an  erect  plant 
with  long  leaves  which  are  deep  green  on  tbe  upper 
'         — K...  Kcn<»t.h  ■  (hft^owers  are  bopic  in  a 
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yellow  stamens.  It  anooeeds  veil  in  email  pots. 
Mo.  2  is  the  plant  tbat  woi  to  well-known  lo  onr 
sardena  thirty  yean  ago  onder  the  name  of  K 
Gdffithi.  It  is  a  compact  f^owingplantwith  lai^e 
obliqoely-cordate  leaves ;  Uie  coloor  is  deep  greeo, 
having  soma  dUtaneawlUiin  the  margin  a  complete 
Kone  of  greenish  white ;  the  nndersule  is  r«d ;  the 
flowers,  large  and  nnmerons,  are  white  on  the  in- 
side. The  plant  Is  fonod  in  Northern  India.  No.  3 
is  B.  glaodalifera,  a  small  growing  stemless  plant 
from  Trinidad,  with  Isrge  brlfiht  green  leaves.  It 
bears  a  branched  panicle  of  rather  small  pare 
v^te  flowers.  This  forms  a  handsome  specimen, 
and  is  well  det erring  attention  from  the  amatenr. 
— W.   

NEW  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
OF  1892. 

In  reviewing  these  prodnctjons  after  the  close  of 
another  year,  it  mutt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
majority  of  those  which  are  strictly  new  have  not 
as  yet  been  placed  in  commerce.  Tbns  in  some 
cases  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  under-  estimate  their 
special  value  as  it  is  to  place  too  much  confideuce 
in  their  futnre  usefulness.  Some  classes  of  plants 
— Crotons  and  Dracsaias,  to  wit,  from  amongst 
stove  fine-f  oliaged  plants—have  become  so  namer- 
COB  as  to  leave  Ua  less  room  for  any  striking 
novelty  to  impress  itself  upon  the  public  at  large. 
In  some  instsmoea  it  will  ^e  several  years  before 
the  real  merit  or  value  of  a  plnnt  is  known  sofB- 
cieotly  to  cause  a  great  demand  for  it.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  premature  to  condemn  any  plant  in 
which  there  are  some  sigrs  at  Ipast  of  Improve- 
ment until  it  has  had  a  nir  trial,  and  that  under 
varying  oondttions.  Daring  the  spriuBr  season 
there  were  several  noteworthy  exhibits  of  seedling 
Aoiarylli?,  which  show  that  further  improvement 
have  been  capable  in  this  grand  family  of  bulbous 
plants.  Of  these,  note  uionld  be  made  of  the 
following,  which  obtained  certificates  when  shown, 
viz.,  Mars,  a  rich  deep  red  of  good  substance ; 
Eclipse,  ground  colour  white,  with  crimson  veins, 
the  finest  of  its  colour  yet  seen ;  Silver  Queen,  a 
beautiful  pale  variety  with  led  markings  ;  Crim- 
son King,  a  rich  deep  crimson  self  of  fine  form  ; 
Firebrand,  flowers  veined  with  rich  scarlet  and 
edged  wbltO';  Charles  Penny,  crimson-scarlet,  with 
broad  petals ;  Salvia,  a  distinct  cross  with  A.  re- 
ticulata, having  the  foliage  of  the  Utter,  the 
flowers  a  blight  rosy  crimson,  veined  with  white, 
with  a  Iwoader  margin  of  the  same  colour.  Other 
Idnds  were  nUo  shown,  proving  tbat  the  standard 
is  more  than  snstnined.  Dnrlcff  the  same  period 
a  few  at  least  of  very  promising  additions  were 
made  to  the  Roses.  These,  having  t  een  shown 
from  under  glass,  can  very  well  t)e  included  in 
thiB  list.  Of  these,  note  should  be  made  of  Hybrid 
Tea  Lady  Henry  Orosvenor,  a  delicate  Mash-pink, 
the  blossoms  large,  the  habit  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
Another  Hvbrid  Tea  called  White  Lady  was  also 
certificated.  In  sise  It  approaches  that  of  Her 
Majesty ;  in  the  colour  there  is  a  slight  trace  of 
pale  pink  or  blush.  In  Tea  Ro$e  Corinna  we  have 
a  promising  addition  to  garden  or  pot  Roses,  the 
growth  very  free  ;  also  the  flowers,  which  are  most 
beautiful  in  the  bud  stage,  the  colour  a  shade  of 
salmon-piok.  Another  J'oa  called  Waban,  a  sport 
from  Catherine  Mormet,  has  flowers  several  shades 
darker  than  that  well-known  kind.  Two  new  va- 
rieties with  much  of  the  character  of  La  France 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  D.(nmark,  in  which  the  colour 
is  mnoh  darker,  whilst  in  Caroline  Testout  the 
colour  is  paler,  the  silvery  shading  more  hand- 
some and  the  pink  much  lighter. 

Of  other  flowers  coming  under  the  deSnition  of 
florists'  flowers,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
Canna  Alphonse  Bonvier,  the  habit  dwarf,  the 
flowers  crimson  and  of  large  size.  In  Pelargonium 
(decorative  section)  Arete,  which  is  a  sport  from 
Volonte  Nationale ;  the  colour  of  this  latter  and 
well-known  variety  is  for  deeper  in  the  sport ;  in 
this  oase  a  bright  cerise,  with  the  most  profuse 
flowering  character.  In  Auricola  Golden  Drop 
the  lovers  and  growers  of  this  class  of  plant  wiu 
find  an  acquisition  ;  the  floiters  are  double  and  of 
a  pale  lemon  shade,  lasting  well  io  good  condition. 


The  now  popular  Cllvias  {Imantophyllums)  have  a 
further  addition  in  Mrs.  P.  C.  Glyn,  the  flowers 
large  with  broad  petals,  borne  in  a  laigo  truss ; 
the  colour  a  bright  orsnKe  with  liftht  centre.  As  a 
forcing  plaot  (being  shown  in  February),  Lilac 
President  Grevy,  a  double  variety,  as  shown  al- 
most white,  is  a  farther  addition  to  a  popular  class 
of  plants  for  fordng.  Two  new  Chinese  Primulas, 
Pick  Queen  and  Peach  Blossom,  are  both  beautiful 
varieties  with  finely  fringed  flowers,  the  colours  In 
both  cases  being  soft  and  distinct;  there  were 
shown  at  the  January  meeting  of  1892.  Daring 
the  same  period,  prior  to  the  Temple  show,  the 
following  flrst-class  certificates  were  awarded:  To 
Bertolonia  Comte  de  Kerchove  and  B.  argyroneura, 
both  lovely  varieties  of  these  handsome  dwarf 
stove  plants,  the  former  bdng  the  darker  kind, 
olive-green  and  rosy  pink  predominating,  whilst  in 
the  other  the  coloaring  was  a  pale  green  suffused 
with  silver.  In  Kl»is  melanoocca  we  have 
an  old  Palm,  re-introdnce'i  to  notice,  a  fine  hothouse 
variety.  From  the  Barford  Lodge  eolleotton  of 
Aroidsoame  Antbnrinm  Andreuium  sai^ineum, 
a  very  superior  form  with  deep  blood-red  spatbes. 
Two  new,  but  totally  distinct  Bladder-worts  were 
shown  at  one  of  the  April  meetings — Utricularia 
Humboldti,  vith  flowers  la'ger  tbnn  U.  montana 
and  of  a  pale  lavender-blue  shade,  the  spikes  long, 
the  foliage  broad,  and  U.  longifolia,  which  has 
short  spikes  and  narrow  foliage,  the  flowers  being 
a  lovf  ly  pale  mauve  in  colour.  In  foliage  plants 
GreviUea  robusta  elegantlssima  is  a  distinctly 
handsome  variety,  far  more  elegant  even  than  the 
type.  Spiraea  Tbanbeigi  tiears  some  resemblance 
to  8.  nst'lboi'lrs,  but  ii  more  graceful  in  tiabit. 
Another  Aroid  (Aglaorema  costatam)  ts  a  marked 
addition  to  the  dwarf  decorative  stove  flne-foliaged 
plants  (see  p.  4,  Jan.  7,  1893).  Cala-Hum  Souvenir 
de  Faro  is  quite  a  miniature  Ucolor,  being  as  dwarf 
M  C.  argyrites  and  compact.  Tillandsia  Moensi 
and  T.  Massangeana  superba,  two  very  beautlfnl 
Bromeliads  which  should  be  as  plentiful  as  T. 
splendens,  both  being  floe  additions  to  their  c'asa. 
Dracaena  CouUingi  ia  another  hybrid  with  much 
longer  foliage  tbao  D.  termiaaUs  alb^  but  with  the 
same  markings.  Lotns'peltoirhynobus  (the  Btrd's- 
foot  Trefoil)  should  make  a  beautiful buket  plant ; 
it  has  a  long  pendulous  growth  and  small  red 
flowers.  In  ^odanus  psciflcus  was  shown  a  noble, 
robust-growing  form  of  Screw  Pine  with  very  broad 
stout  foliage,  bright  green  in  colour. 

The  foregoing  were  the  chief  exhibits  prior  to 
the  Temple  show  in  Hay.  At  that  galherin;  there 
were  several  distinctly  handsome  plants  shown  to 
which  Of  rtlfioatea  were  awarded. 


CAMELLIAS. 

At  this  season,  when  there  is  not  quit  e  such  a  pres- 
sure of  work  amongst  plants  in  general,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  turn  one^  attention  to  Camelllaa. 

Perchance  they  have  not  had  for  some  montha  more 
attention  than  has  been  absolutely  necetsary  In 
the  way  of  watering  and  syringing.  Some  clean- 
ing may  be  found  needful,  more  particularly  if 
there  be  any  scale  or  other  insects  upon  them. 
Where  tUa  ia  the  case,  it  bad  better  receive  im- 
mediate attention.  The  plants  should  be  kept  well 
moistened  with  the  syringe  in  advance  of  the  clean- 
ing by  means  of  spoi^ea  for  the  leaves  and  email 
stiffish  brushes  for  the  wood.  White  scale  is  the 
worst  insect  pest  upon  the  Camellia,  not  only  dis- 
fiitnriog  the  foliage,  but  toeing  also  the  hardest  of 
all  to  eradioate.  For  this  an  extra  strong  solution 
will  be  found  necessary,  say  one-fourth  stronger 
than  the  standard  advised  for  use,  two  excellent 
insectieidee  being  Veitch's  Chelsea  blight  compo- 
sition and  Bentley's  soluble  paraffin  oil.  When 
using  these  beyond  the  prescribed  fctrenglh,  it  will 
be  safer  to  spray  the  [dants  lightly  soon  after 
spoiling  to  prevent  injury  to  the  leaves.  Another 
capital  method  to  adopt  is  that  of  using  the  in- 
secticide quite  hot,  say  from  85*^  to  100^.  At  this 
temperature  it  will  be  found  more  eEFeotnal,  but 
the  difficulty  arises  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  kept 
warm  enough.  This  may  be  overcome  by  means 
of  a  spirit  kettle,  frequently  adding  fresh  water 


and  liquid.  It  may  be  necessaty  here  to 
allude  to  one  fact  as  regards  insecticides  io 
general.  It  Is  that  of  not  omitting  to  well 
slmke  the  bottle  or  tin  before  pouring  any 
of  it  out,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  well  incor- 
porated. The  white  scale  and  other  kinds  too 
often  cluster  close  around  the  flovrer-bnds,  from 
which  they  will  have  to  be  moved  with  a  pointed 
stick.  Where  any  plants  are  badly  infested  it 
will  pay  to  do  the  work  well,  even  at  a  cost  of 
time  and  labour.  In  the  case  of  plants  growing  in 
borders,  there  is  the  subject  of  top-dresting  to  be 
considered ;  this  may  well  be  done  at  this  season, 
using  good  soil  only.  In  my  own  ease  I  find  good 
fibrous  loam  and  peat  with  some  spent  Mushroom- 
bed  manure  snd  road-side  scrapings  a  suitable 
mixture.  This  is  applied  when  it  is  all  faiily  well 
dry,  BO  that  it  can  be  pressed  down  flrmly  all  over 
the  surface,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  keejADg  the 
top  in  a  loose  state ;  tiie  mt^nre  enues  from  it 
more  freely,  whilst  the  roots  do  not  take  to  it  so 
kindly.  Before  applying  it.  however,  the  snrfaoe 
of  the  border  staonld  be  looked  over  to  remove  any 
sour  soil. 

In  the  case  of  pot  plants,  where  there  is  room 
the  same  attention  shonld  be  given,  hot  It  is  not 
advisable  to  distorb  the  surface  roots  to  do  it.  If 
sny  pot  plants  are  in  need  of  a  shift,  this  neces- 
sary work  from  time  to  time  having  been  post- 
poned, it  may  also  be  done  now  without  any 
ten  of  bad  resnlts.  Where  the  balls  are 
already  full  large  and  cannot  be  exceeled, 
they  must  be  reduced ;  In  doing  this  I  prefer  to 
slice  off  the  outer  portions  of  the  ball  rather  than 
adopt  the  more  tedious  process  of  pricking  out  the 
soil  with  a  stick.  It  can  be  cut  awaj  aulflclenUy 
witha»harp  instrument,  such  as  an  old  carving 
knife  or  a  piece  of  an  old  scythe.  Thus  treated  tl  e 
old  roots  will  bre»k  out  afresh  and  make  plenty 
of  young  flbre  in  the  new  soil  in  due  coarse ; 
wberees,  by  the  other  process  the  loose  roots  are 
pressed  down  closely  beside  the  old  ball  In  the  act 
of  ramming  down  the  fresh  soil ;  this  cannot  be  done 
without  injuiy  to  them.  The  bottoms  of  the  bells 
should  be  soiBdently  reduced  to  allow  of  a  f  ^  top- 
dressing  as  a  finiah.  If  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  1  inch  of  fresh  soil  can  be  added  all  round,  it 
will  give'  the  plants  fresh  food  for  a  good  few  years 
to  come.  The  soil  I  would  recommend  is  peat  and 
loam  io  equal  parts  with  a  moderate  nse  of  bone- 
meal  or  finely  crushed  bones,  which  in  this  oase  are 
preferaUe  to  any  uaaaiei  as  they  provide  food  in 
prospective  rather  than  in  the  m  >re  immediate 
future.  In  any  case  where  there  is  the  sli(;ht^st 
euspioion  of  dryness  at  the  rooti  it  is  much  better 
to  soak  the  balls  well  before  potting ;  one  then 
knows  more  about  how  to  treat  the  plants  after- 
wards, care,  of  course,  being  more  necessary  in  the 
case  of  newly-potted  plants. 

Where  plants  which  are  growing  in  borders  are 
becoming  ezbansted  at  the  roots  more  radical 
means  need  to  be  adopted.  I  have  found  that  one 
good  way  of  doing  this  in  the  case  of  plnnls 
12  feet  or  more  in  neight  was  not  to  remove  or 
lift  the  plants  at  all,  but  to  take  away  all  the  soil 
at  a  distance  from  the  plants  up  to  vrithin  about 
1  foot  or  so  of  the  stem,  thus  leaving  a  ball  in 
each  oase  of  about  2  f6et  In  diameter.  This  was 
done  down  to  the  crooks  or  brlok  rabble  conati- 
tating  the  drainage,  which  was  also  taken  oat  and 
relaid  afresh  after  all  the  finer  soil  was  cleared 
away.  In  doing  this  each  plant  stood  In  its  posi- 
tion safely  enough,  not  being  undermined.  The 
filling  up  again  was  an  easy  matter,  being  done  as 
firmly  as  possible,  usipg  the  soil  as  Id  the  caae  of 
potting,  but  rougher  in  each  case,  with  roadside 
scrapings  mixed  with  it.  The  plants  took  to  this 
fresh  soil  without  any  check  to  them ;  the  new 
soil  was  of  course  inade  higher  than  the  balls 
of  the  plants,  so  as  to  direct  the  water  tovrards  the 
roots.  In  my  case  I  always  prefer  to  syringe  my 
Camellias  the  vrinter  through;  the  plaalsanireQlata 
thi  s,  I  flnd,  whilst  it  preserves  the  leaves  qnfte  clean 
and  glossy-loaking,  no  cleaning  being  necessary,  as 
insects  are  a  rarity.  This  syringing  keeps  a  moist 
atmosphere,  the  position  teing  a  dry  one,  too  near 
by  far  to  the  boiler  snd  pipes,  which  it  is  com- 
pulsory to  keep  pnrtially  warm  tat  Q^errearons 
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The  little  warmth  and  a  diy  atmosphere  would 
have  a  tendeDcy  to  bud-droppiog,  which  U  thus  to 
a  large  extent  avoided  by  ajrizigiiig  doUy,  even 
when  dall  or  oold.  Bring  within  tho  radias 
of  fogs  and  smoke,  k  !■  all  the  mon  necessary 
to  keep  to  the  syringing  whilst  the  buds  are 
expanding,  eren  from  the  embryo  stage  upwards. 
These  appear  to  be  sosceptible  to  injory  from  this 
Boarce ;  whereas  the  foliage  is  not,  or  only  in  a 
slight  degree.  The  moisture  appears  to  ward  off 
injniy  or  modify  it  to  a  large  extent. 

Bad  -  dropping  is  annoying  from  whatever 
Bonrae  it  mar  originate,  and  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  it  should  be  hy  all  possible  means. 
Dryness   at   the   root   whilst    the    bads  are 
swelling  Dp,  from  a  small  size  even  until  they 
are  almost  showing  colour,  will  canse  it,  and 
that  to  a  grievoos  extent.   The  Camellia  is  most 
decidedly  a  moisture-loving  plant  and  should  be 
treated  acoordingly,  provided  the  roots  ate^  as 
they  ought  to  be,  in  good  oondlthm  to  receive  it. 
In  the  case  of  sorts  which  are  not  found  to  cast 
their  buds  or  where  any  hardly  ever  do  drop,  it  ia 
advisable  to  thin  them  ont  in  good  time.   If  there 
be  an  equal  and  good  set,  one  bud  to  a  shoot  of 
mediom  growth'  and  two  to  a  stronger  one  are 
quite  enongh  for  any  plant  to  carry.   There  is  an- 
other practice  which  is  not,  I  think,  adopted  to 
uiy  extent  when  treating  young  plants  that  it  is 
desirous  to  make  into  good  busby  plants:  is 
^t  of  disbudding  the  terminal  wood-buds'  also. 
In  doing  this,  back-breaks  are  made,  and  instead 
of  one  or  two  buds  starting  into  growth,  three  or 
foor  are  secured,  which  in  itself  is  no  slight  gain 
when  bniiding  up  young  specimens.   Newly  im- 
ported plante  of  small  or  even  larger  sin  will 
usoally  be  found  growing  in  peat.   The  sooner 
these  are  attended  to  at  the  roots  the  better  will  it 
be  for  tbem,  otherwise  they  will  probably  feel  the 
change  of  treatment.  &o.,  all  the  mora   If  they 
■M  In  small  mta  with  plenty  oE  roots,  the  best  way 
jna  We  to  shut  them  into  a  size  larger,  first  remov- 
ing anj  loose  soil ;  if  not  so  well  rooted,  the  same 
size  of  pot  will  do  again,  first  redncing  the  ball  a 
mUe  to  admit  of  fresh  soil.   Why  I  advise  this  is 
because  our  foreign  neighbonrs  grow  their  Ca- 
mellias in  mnoh  lighter  soil  than  ours ;  this  has  a 
tendency  to  become  too  dry,  consequently  the 
pianls  suffer.   They  are  more  liable  to  do  this 
where  only  grown  In  small  numbers,  simply  be- 
cause  the  treatment  so  essential  to  them  cannot 
be  given  without  detriment  to  other  tbioga; 
whereas  when  growing  in  bulk  (hundreds,  and 
TOs^bly  tboQsands  together)  a  different  course  can 
be  adopted  to  suit  their  needs.   For  these  in  their 
new  Quarters  I  advise  the  same  soil  as  previously 
quoted.  Even  in  the  case  of  laiger  plante  I  would 
follow  the  same  course  rather  than  let  them  stand 
oyer  in  light  soil.   In  dealing  with  these  imported 
plants,  what  is  wanted,  of  course,  is  satisfactory 
progress ;  this  will  be  ensured  in  a  greater  d^ree 
by  following  this  advice.   Where  these  plante  are 
***J"th  flower-buds  to  an  excessive  degree  I  would 
prefer  to  thin  them  OQt  at  once,  and  thus  secure 
flner  flowers,  f<^owii%  also  the  hinte  given  as  to 
disbnddlng  the  wood-buds  to  obtain  back-breaks. 

  Oboweb. 


hart  by  fogs,  agwnat  which  the  Calanthes  stand  no 
chanoe.  This  fine  old  Lady's  Slipper  is  treated  al- 
most as  a  hardy  plant,  and  by  reason  of  this  treat- 
ment the  flowers  last  much  longer  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  whilst  they  are  also  larger 
and  richer  in  colour.  During  the  snmmer  season 
the  {dants  are  kept  in  a  oiud  frame,  the  frames 
being  left  off  at  night,  and  in  the  winter  season 
placed  in  houses  heated  just  sufficiently  to  keep 
out  frosts.  We  often  see  C.  insigne  and  ite  varie- 
ties etewing  in  a  high  temperature,  but  the  resulte 
are  not  so  satisfactory  as  when  the  plante  are  given 
more  natural  conditions. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


SMALL  VEGETABLES  THE  BEST. 


A  pure  wliite  Delphinium.— We  understand 
that  a  pure  white  Delphinium  has  been  raised  bv 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport  Nurseries, 
Somerset.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  patient  hy- 
I*^^^??,*  and  poss^es  the  flne  hold  shamcter 
that  distinguishes  all  the  other  varieties  raised  bv 
ma  firm.  We  shall  look  forwanl  with  interest  to 
this  novelhr  as  likely  to  prove  a  very  beautiful  and 
nsefui  garden  flower. 

OypilpMiume  are  amongst  the  most  useful 
flowers  during  the  winter  season,  espcciaUy  in  the 
Tioinity  of  London.  One  can  see  this  by  the  ex- 
ceptionaJly  fine  displays  in  such  nuiieries  as 
Messrs  B.  S.  WilUams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway 
where  the  fogs  at  times  are  unusually  dense.  When 
in  the  gardens  of  Syon  Honse,  Brentford  a  few 
^ys,  we  noticed  that  Mr.  Wythes  had  a  splendid 
show  of  C.  insigne,  which  is  of  the  utmost  value 
in  the  new  year  for  cutting.   The  flowers  are  little 


CoABSB  or  extra  large  vwetables  are,  aa  a  rule, 
ap[«eciated  at  tiie  exhioitum  taUe  only.  In 
the  kiteben  they  are  wasteful  and  out  of  place. 
They  must,  in  inany  oasei,  be  either  much  cut 
up  or  greatly  redaMd  in  size  before  they  can 
be  properly  cooked  and  served,  ai^  the  quali^ 
ineTitebly  suffers  from  this  mutilation,  tibe 
waste  also  being  more  than  many  gardens  can 
well  sustain.  It  does  not  fallow  Uiat  nnder- 
aized  vegetables  are  the  best,  but  on  the  con- 
trary every  variety  ou^bt  to  be  grown  to  ite 
natural  size,  or  otherwise  it  may  not  be  so 
tender  and  mildly  flavoured  as  desirable.  Where 
employers  and  owners  of  small  gardens  rightly 
prefer  medium  sized  to  small  vegetables  to  any 
that  would  win  prizes,  these  would  be  more 
often  forthcoming  if  a  bettor  selection  of  varie- 
ties was  made  in  each  case.  If  comparatiTely 
■mall  fonna  of  vegetables  are  desirable,  these 
can  be  found  incIiKled  in  most  catalt^es,  and 
properly  cultivated  they  will  prove  of  superior 
quality,  productivenesB  also  being  equally  satis- 
factory. 

At  present  the  greatest  praise  that  the  com- 
pilers of  seed  catalogues  can  bestow  upon  Peas 
IS  their  length  of  pods  and  the  extra  large  size 
of  the  seed.  Some  of  the  latter  when  first 
shelled  are  near  the  size  of  playing -marbles, 
whereas  these  are  altogether  too  lai^e  for  the 
dining-toble  of  the  wealthier  classes,  who  prefer 
to  have  them  very  much  ampler.  As  far  as 
size  of  seed  and  colour  iaconcemed,  William  I. 
is  a  model  varied,  but  the  quality  ia  scarcely 
good  enough.  No  mistake  can  be  made  by 
growing  eiuier  Chelsea  Gem  or  William  Hurst 
extensively  either  under  glaas  or  on  warm 
borders,  either  Exonian  or  A  1  aflbidii^  a  good 
sucoeaaion.  Telephone  is  not  a  particularly 
large-seeded  vane^,  and  owing  to  its  being 
moderately  early,  is  as  yet  indispensable.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  surprised  that  Wordsley  Wonder 
has  not  become  very  popular,  this  second  early 
variety  only  attaining  a  height  of  about  30 
inches  and  cropping  heavily,  ^e  long  narrow 
pods  being  densely  packed  with  small  seed  of 
the  best  quality.  Criterion  is  deservedly  very 
popular,  this  being  best  described  as  an  earlier, 
smaller-seeded  form  of  Ke  Plus  TTltra.  Gladiator 
however,  is  a  more  fit  companion  for  Wordsley 
Wonder.  Duke  of  Albany  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
are  such  good  disease-resistors  as  to  be 
indispensable,  even  if  somewhat  large  seeded, 
while  Sturdy  is  a  late  variety  that  ought 
to  give  salmfootion  to  everybody.  Large - 
seeded  Broad  Beans  are  of  little  value  in 
many  gardens.  If  thsv  reach  the  dining-taUe 
at  all,  they  have  to  be  gathered  when  quite 
small  and  young,  the  omy  sort  that  can  be 
left  long  enough  on  the  stalks  to  fill  their  pods 
being  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem.  One  of  the 
smallest  of  kidney  Beans,  viz.,  Osbom's  Forc- 
ing, is  also  the  best  in  point  of  appearance, 
tenderness  and  flaTour  when  pookedf  but  it 


must  be  sown  rather  often,  as  the  pods  quickly 
become  too  old.  Smythe's  Hybnd  is  nearly 
as  early,  more  productive,  and  the  pods  are 
small,  dark  ^een  in  colour  when  cooked, 
tender  and  delicately  flavoured.  All  the  same, 
it  wilt  never  become  very  popular,  owing  to 
the  pods  so  quickly  becommg  too  old  for  use. 
I  prefer  either  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Syon  House, 
to  neither  of  wiiich  can  the  term  coarse  be 
applied.  Runner  Beans  of  extra  great  dimen- 
sions are  much  favoured  now-a-days,  but  I 
shall  grow  none  but  the  old  Scarlet,  than 
which  there  are  no  more  productive  forms  in 
cultivation,  the  pods  heing  small  snd  of  superior 
quality. 

It  is  not  possible  to  grow  Globe  Artichokes 
too  large,  but  it  is  not  from  seed  that  the 
plante  should  be  raised,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  one  or  two  vigorous  forms.  The 
majori^  of  the  plante  raised  from  seed  are 
worthleea.  Asparagus,  again,  cannot  be  over- 
grown, but  more  in  this  rase  depends  upon  the 
cultiv^ion  than  upon  the  name  given  the  selec- 
tion or  variety.  Dell's  Crimson  is  the  Beet 
that  best  pleases  the  cooks  generally,  coarse- 
ness never  being  complained  of  when  this 
variety  is  sent  to  the  kitchen.  Crimson  Ball 
is  available  for  early  use,  but  on  strong  ground, 
that  or  any  other  form  of  Turnip-rooted  Beet 
soon  becomes  too  coarse.  Large  Carrota  are 
most  objectionable.  Any  of  ours  that  attain  a 
great  size  invariably  go  to  the  stebles,  only  the 
medium-sized  and  smaller  rooto  being  sent  to 
the  kitchen.    The  Parisian  Forcing  is  most 

E referred  by  good  cooks,  and  no  mistake  ca-'' 
e  made  in  sowing  either  Early  Scarlet  Horn 
or,  better  still,  Nantes  Horn,  in  quantity, 
though  not  all  at  one  time.  The  latter  variety 
keeps  admiiaUy,  while  if  a  good  form  of  Inter- 
mediate and  "bang  Bed  Surrey  are  also  grown, 
a  long  succession  of  superior  Carrote  will 
be  available.  Of  Onions,  the  earliest  and 
smallest  will  be  found  in  The  Queen,  the 
flavour  of  this  whito-akiimed  variety  being 
very  mild.  Early  Naples  is  a .  delicately 
flavoured  form  of  White  Tripoli,  and  both 
this  and  the  Leviathan  White  Itelian  can  safely 
be  served  whole  as  a  vegetable.  For  storing, 
any  White  Spanish  variety,  in  addition  to  tJie 
long-keeping  Brawn  Globe  are  ample.  Of  Tur- 
nips, Eany  Milan  ought  to  be  grown  more  on 
account  of  ite  earliueas  than  for  any  other 
reason.  Early  Snowball  forms  a  good  succes- 
sion, and  is  of  fairly  good  quality.  Veitoh's 
Red  Globe  is  apt  to  grow  to  a  great  size,  bat 
the  cooks  never  find  fault  witii  it,  and  it  ia 
fairly  hardy.  It  is  not  often  that  Chirk  Castle 
Black  Stone  grows  to  a  large  size.  More  often 
than  not  the  rooto  are  none  too  large  to  cook 
whole,  and  this  very  hardy  late  variety  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  point  of  flavour  and  tender- 
ness. Potatoes  are  naturally  above  the  average 
size  this  season,  and  many  of  the  newer  forms 
are  simply  of  huge  dimensions.  Some  of  them 
will  certainly  bake  satisfactorily,  and  that  is 
about  all  they  are  fit  for.  It  is  nob  often  any 
of  the  Ashleafs  are  too  large,  and  the  same  may 
be  Bud  of  such  equally  well  proven  sorts  as 
Cole's  Favourite,  Snowdrop,  Cosmopolitan,  and 
Magnum  Bonum.  All  pointa  considered,  the 
last-named  is  yet  one  of  if  not  l^e  very  beet  late 
Potato  in  ctdtivation.  The  Bruoo,  as  far  as  my 
experienoe  goes,  is  no  improvement  on  it.  Cn 
newer  sorts  the  best  grown  vere  The  Gentle- 
man, Garter's  Surprise,  Holbom  Reliance,  and 
Lazton's  Victorious,  none  of  these  being  excep- 
tionally large  with  me,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  crops  also  being  satisfactory.  Whether  Par- 
snips shall  be  very  coarse  or  not  greatly  depends 
upon  the  cultivator,  early  sowing  and  allowing 
too  much  spaoe  being  mistimes  most^t^ 
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Either  Ayton  Castle  or  Musselburgh  Leeks  are 
preferable  to  the  coarser  grained  exhibition  ra- 
rieties,  and  whether  Celery  shall  be  of  great 
size  or  of  a  more  serviceable  character  greatly 
depends  upon  the  cultivator. 

Of  Borecole  or  Kale,  the  green-curled  forms, 
notably  Bead's  Improved  Hearting,  are  the 
best,  and  are  never  grown  too  strongly.  The 
best  forms  of  Broccoli  are  all  liable  to  aUiain  a 
oreafe  mxa,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly  by 
those  who  deslTB  to  have  them  of  moderate 
dimensioiu.  l^ruBseb  Sprouta  vary  greatly,  the 
Aigburbfa  bung  the  coarsest  and  strongest  Sa- 
voured of  all.  Small,  veiy  close  and  mildly 
Savoured  sprouts  are  meet  in  demand,  and 
these  can  be  most  soEaly  had  if  Tha  Bullet 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  grown.  Small  Cabbi^^ 
are  much  the  best  in  every  way,  and  no  mis- 
take will  be  made  by  growing  Ellam'e  Early 
Spring,  Wheeler's  Im^rial,  and  Little  Pixie. 
The  Extra  Earl^  Forcmg  Cauliflower  or  Snow- 
ball is  quite  a  little  gem  for  either  frame  cul- 
ture or  the  open  borders,  but  the  rest  if  highly 
cultivated  attain  a  great  size.  Savoys  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  of  these  the  smallest  are 
also  the  most  tender  and  mildly  flavoured. 
Tom  Thumb,  Early  Dwarf  Ulm,  and  Gilbert's 
Universal  are  oest,  Dwuf  C^een  Curled 
and  Drumhead,  tJioogh  coarser,  being  neces- 
sary for  affording  a  good  anooesBion.  Cbou  de 
Burghley  must  be  &own  late  and  grown  rather 
thickly,  or  the  hearts  will  become  far  too  large, 
while  Laxton's  Cbou  de  Bedford  promises  to 
become  a  very  popular  winter  vegetable. 
Spinach  leaves  cannot  wall  be  too  large  and 
anoculent,  and  the  Victoria  or  Monstrous  Viro- 
flay  invariably  gives  satisfaction.         W,  L 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  FOR  HARKET. 

AHONa  rotables  grown  for  market,  few,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  pay  so  well  as  Brussels 
Sprouts.  Their  season  is  a  long  one,  lastlDg  from 
September  tilt  spring  is  far  advanced,  and  it  is  snr- 

f rising  what  a  quantity  of  sprouts  can  be  taken 
rom  an  acre  of  ground  daring  the  winter  months. 
Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  best  prices 
are  not  generally  obtained  in  midwinter,  bat  earl; 
in  aatnmn,  when  there  Is  an  abundant  supply  of 
runner  Beans  and  other  green  vegetables.  The  first 
[flckings  make  abont  8s.  per  bushel,  and  for  this 
reason  every  market  grower  does  bis  best  to  get 
some  into  market  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  In 
many  places  aportion  of  the  seed  is  sown  In  warmth 
in  Febraary  in  frames  heated  with  manure.  The 
young  plants  are  gradually  hardened  off  so  that 
they  can  be  got  into  the  open  ground  early  In  April 
which,  of  course,  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over 
those  sown  in  the  open  air.  The  main  crop  is 
sown  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April, 
according  to  the  weather.  A  large  grower  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  who  has  no  means  of  raising 
plants  in  warmth,  saves  a  part  of  his  seed  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain  permanently,  thas  avoid- 
ing the  inevitable  check  incurred  by  transplanting. 
The  seed  is,  of  coarse,  put  in  thickly,  and  super- 
fluoas  plants  are  taken  out  and  planted  elsewhere. 
It  is  said  that  the  planta  which  remain  undisturbed 
oome  Into  bearing  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks  before  those  that  are  set  out  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Where  this  method  is  practised,  the  land  is 
rather  light,  and  I  doubt  if  it  coold  be  successfnlly 
employed  on  land  naturaliy  tenaciouB,  and  wiiich 
is  difficult  to  bring  into  that  finely  pulverised  con- 
dition necessary  for  the  reception  of  small  seeds. 
Where  the  soil  will  admit  of  this  way  of  culture 
being  practised,  it  will  be  found  of  great  use,  both 
for  economising  labour  and  inducing  precocity.  In 
severe  winters  Brussels  Sprouts  are  simply  invalu- 
able.  When  Cabbages  and  other  winter  greens  are 
annihilated,  the  grower  who  has  a  few  acres  of 
Brussels  Spronts  has  something  to  go  to  market 
with.  As  before  mentioned,  the  i>est  returns  are 
as  a  rule  made  early  in  the  season,  average  prices 


daring  the  winter  being  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  bushel, 
with  a  rise  frequently  of  Is.  per  bushel  at  Christ- 
mas and  the  new  year.  After  a  hard  winter,  when 
greens  have  been  hard  hit  and  supplies  are  pro- 
portionatoly  limited,  prices  will  rise  again  to  their 
early  autumn  level,  and  will  remain  so  nntil  Tur- 
nip-tope come  in  plentifully,  J.  C.  B. 


Bush  Marrows. — In  market  gardens  in  this 
neighboorbood  the  boeh  varieties  are  usually  grown. 
They  occupy  so  little  space  and  are  so  prolifio,  that  it 
seems  a  waste  of  room  to  plant  the  trailiuK  kinds. 
Soroe  of  the  growers  save  their  own  seed,  cultivating 
but  one  kind  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  a  long  white  and  in 
others  a  green  kind.  The  former  finds  the  most 
favour,  although  there  is  hat  little  difbrenoe  in  the 
flavonr  of  the  two.— E.  M. 

Knahroonu  in  winter,— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Hootreal  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  John 
Ferrln,  in  a  paper  on  the  "Culture  of  Mushrooms 
in  Winter,"  recommended  that  light  sheets  of  paper, 
such  as  newspaper,  should  be  spread  over  them  as 
soon  as  the  clum[»  appear,  and  that  they  should 
be  syringed  lightly  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Under 
this  treatment  they  grow  faster,  become  larger,  and 
wdgh  more,  having  perfect  form  and  colour  as 


to  be  had  for  winter  culture.  These  are  sown  iu 
3-inch  pots,  and  when  a  few  inches  high  are 
shifted  into  6  inch  pots,  the  plants  being  forced 
out  to  the  sides  of  the  pots  by  the  Eoil.  The  pots 
are  not  filled  at  the  first,  but  the  plants  are  gradu- 
ally earthed  up.  Sowings  are  made  through  the 
winter  every  fortnight,  standing  the  seed  pots 
along  the  top  of  the  pipes  to  promote  quick  germi- 
nation. The  March  sowings  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  are 
again  made  in  frames,  and  that  course  is  con- 
tinued until  dwarf  Beans  come  in  out  of  doors. 
The  chief  outdoor  variety  is  Canadian  Wonder.  A 
moderate  temperature  ranging  from  60°  to  G5° 
suits  beet,  as  too  great  heat  is  productive 
of  a  dry  atmosphere  that  is  generative  of  red 
spider  and  sometimes  canses  the  blooms  to  fall. 
Outdoors  the  best  runner  varieties  are  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Prixe-winner,  of  which  the  stocks  at 
Hackwood  are  of  the  finest.  These  are  secured 
only  by  constant  and  the  most  careful  selection, 
special  pods  being  marked  and  reserved  for  seed- 
production.  Dw^  Beans  are  found  to  maintain 
their  characters  more  readily  than  are  runners, 
but  that  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
have  of  late  been  so  remarkably  improved  that  re- 
version seems  now  more  probable  than  consider- 
able advance.--A.  D. 


Ills  white  Ligurian  Harebell  (Campanula 
isophylla  alba). 

well  as  improved  flavour.  If  allowed  to  become  to 
any  extent  dry  and  discoloured  by  the  air,  they  at 
once  acquire  an  unpleasant  taste  similar  to  that  of 
meat  which  has  been  too  long  exposed  to  the  air. 

Bummer  use  for  Beakale  pots. — Another 
good,  bat  not  such  a  pretty  use  as  that  mentioned 
on  page  570  to  which  Seakale  pota  can  be  put 
in  sammer  Is  for  growing  Tomatoes  in  places 
where  it  Is  not  possible  or  advisable  to  plant 
them  out.  Where  tne  wall  borders  are  full  of  roots 
of  fruit  trees  that  leave  wall  space  enough  for  a 
plant  or  two  of  Tomatoes,  these  pots  prevent  the 
necessity  of  breaking  the  border  and  can  be  filled 
with  soil  most  suitable  for  the  plants.  So  little 
Seakale  is  now  forced  under  pots  that  there  must 
be  many  of  them  lying  comparatively  idle,  and 
many  uses  for  them  might  be  found,  one  of  the 
best  being  for  sinking  into  the  ground  bottom  up- 
wards for  planting  delicate  things  in,  or  those 
which  want  a  special  soil,  as  the  pots  prevent 
delicate  roots  from  becoming  choked  by  coarser 
neighbours.— J.  C.  F. 

Dwarf  Beans.— We  have  to  keep  up  a  supplv 
of  dwarf  or  ronner  Beans  all  the  year  roand,  said 
Mr,  Bowerman  to  me  the  other  day.  In  August 
we  sow  Ne  Plus  Ultra  In  frames  to  give  a  succes- 
sion so  soon  as  thefrost  has  destroyed  Beans  out  of 
doors.  Then  in  October  we  follow  on  with  fow- 
ings  in  pots  cf  Osbom's  Early  Forcing,  the  best 
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PLATE  892. 

ALPINE  BELLFLOWERS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  C.  FUSnXA  VAB. 
C.*3I'ITOSA.*) 

This  number  of  species  of  these  charming  Bell- 
flowers  known  to  botanists  exceeds  230^  and 
these  are  distributed  chiefly  over  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  the  Mediterranean  region,  &c 
The  Campanulas  come  in  between  ue  Specu- 
larias,  which  are  all  annual,  and  the  Phyteu- 
maa,  which  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
|>eculiar  flower-heads  and  distmct  habit.  Tak- 
ing them  alt<^ther,  there  are  possibly  100 
species,  varieties,  and  hybrids  in  cultivation  in 
our  gaidene,  varying  in  height  and  habit  from 
the  Canterbury  Bells  and  C.  pyramidalis  to  the 
tiny  alpine  C.  cenisia.  What  would  the  rockery 
be  without  Bellflowers,  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  of  all  summer-flowering  alpines  T 
They  are  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  beauti- 
ful of  our  dwarf  rock  plants  ;  the  majority  of 
them  bloom  at  a  time  when  [^ants  of  this  class 
are  most  needed,  and  with  care  and  a  little  at- 
tention their  flowering  seastm  might  be  carried 
well  into  the  autumn.   The  whole  genus  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  the  abundance  of 
their  flowers.    There  are  many  more  dwarf 
species  or  varieties  in  cultivation  than  are 
mentioned  below  in  detail,  such  as  C.  Moretti- 
ana,  C.  Zoysi,  C.  petreea,  C.  collina,  0.  ma- 
crorrhiza,  C.  planiflora,  C.  uniflora,C.  Scheuch- 
zeri,  C.  linifolia,  and  otliers  which  are  grown  in 
many  gardens,  but  although  distinct,  there  is  a 
certain  family  likeness  that  makes  it  unneces- 
sary to  grow  tbem  all  in  one  collection,  espe- 
cially where  space  is  limited.    Many  of  uie 
Campanulas  are,  however,  so  easily  managed, 
that  a  liberal  selection  for  every  rockery  great 
or  small  should  be  made.    As  regards  soil, 
plenty  of  vegetable  matter  is  always'  desirable, 
and  in  Uie  case  of  those  with  running  under- 
ground items,  a  liberal  admixture  of  grit  or 
broken  granite  will  be  found  beneficial.  Divi- 
sion of  the  tufts,  cuttings,  and  seeds  are  ready 
means  of  increasing  them,  and  the  species  from 
high  altitudes  Hhould  always  be  protected  in 

*  Drawn  for  Tea  Gasobn  at  Gruvetye  Manor, 
Sueaes,  by  Gertrude  Hamilton,  July  12,  181)2.  hi- 
ttu^Braidied  and  printed  by  GailliWms  Bflyw!m|B^ 
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winter,  and  if  possible  spare  plants  kept  in  the 
cold  frame  in  case  of  accidentB. 

C.  ABiETiHA. — A  Qolqae  and  charming  speciea 
from  the  Transylvaniaa  Alps.  It  aomewbat  re- 
sembles the  well-known  C.  patnla  both  in  the  form 
and  colour  of  its  Bowers,  bat  It  is  a  perennial  instead 
of  an  annnal,  and  on  this  aocoont  will  be  foaod  a 
most  Qseful  addition  to  the  rock  nudeQ.  The 
leaves  are  rather  narrow  with  toothed  edges,  of  a 
striking,  pale  yellowish  green,  the  rosettes  dense 
and  attractive  even  in  the  absence  of  the  corioiiBly' 
tinted  Sowers.  The  flower-Btems,  slender  and  about 
a  foot  high,  bear  abondanoe  of  lovely  reddish-violet 
flowers  with  a  greyish-white  throat.  It  thrives  best 
In  a  SQony  spot,  and  may  be  resdily  increased  by 
division.  It  bloomn  all  through  the  summer  months. 

C  Aluoni.— Al  hongh  repeatedly  iotiodoced  into 
this  country  tn  qnantity,  and  at  times  grown  stic- 
cessfolly,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compara- 
tively rare  species  in  gardens  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  the  loveliest  of  all  the  alpine  BeJ^lflowers,  and 
has  baffled  some  of  oar  best  growers.  It  is  said  to 
require  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  a  soil  composed 
of  peat,  leam  and  sand  with  pieces  of  flint.  This 
soil  shoald  be  firmly  st  uffed  into  the  chinks  between 


Kay  and  June,  and  sometimes  again  in  late  aatumn. 
the  blooms  being  arranged  in  erect  racemes,  bell- 
shaped,  pendent,  and  thickly  bearded.  Light  rich 
soil  suits  it  best,  and  it  should  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  son  during  summer.  It  forms  a  long  or  tap 
root,  and  prefers  deep  to  shallow  soil. 

C.  C^PITOaA..— The  true  plant  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  ;that  asoally  grown  ia  gardens  as 
Buch,  which  is  a  mere  form  of  C.  pnsilla  nnder 
which  species  it  will  be  noted.  It  has  a  dense 
tufted  habit  of  growth  with  somewhat  oval-lanoeo- 
late  root  leaves;  those  on  the  stems  which  are  oa- 
merooB  are  narrow,  linear,  and  always  dark  green. 
The  flowers,  which  sre  produced  in  July,  are  very 
distinct,  toeing  cylindrical  rather  than  iMll-stiaped, 
somewhat  contracted  near  the  mouth,  and  trancate. 
They  are  deep  violet-purple  with  numerous  promi- 
nent ridges  running  their  whole  length.  It  is  on 
whole  a  very  distinct  and  showy  Bpeoies,  thriving 
well  in  a  light  rich  soil  in  sunny  spots  on  the 
rockery.  It  is  a  native  of  Carniola,  kc,  and  may 
be  increased  by  division  or  seeds. 

C.  CARniCA  is  a  species  very  much  in  the  way  of 
C.  pusilla,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  much  longer 
narrower  leaves  and  larger  deeper  shaded  flowers. 


Campaunls  grftrRanica.    Engraved  for  The  Gahdkn  from  a  photogrjph 
sent  by  Miss  Wolle;  Dod,  Edge  Uall,  Malpaa. 


rock  or  large  boulders,  and  here  this  charming  Boll- 
fiower  jmay  be  expected  to  thrive.  It  increases, 
however,  rapidly  by  runners,  which  should  never 
by  sny  means  be  checked.  So  long  as  they  can 
travel  in  congenial  soil  the  plant  wiU  thrive,  but  as 
soon  as  this  is  exhausted,  the  plant  will  soon  wear 
out.  It  forms  dense  tufts  an  inch  or  so  high,  the 
leaves  narrow  and  blunt.  The  flowers  are  large, 
bell-shaped,  violet-blue,  opening  in  July  and  early 
August.   It  ia  a  native  of  Piedmont,  kc  ,  and  may 


It  thrives  on  an  eastern  exposure  on  the  rockery, 
and  likes  a  gritty  sandy  soil.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  is  a  native  oF  Transylvania,  kc. 

C.  CBNiBiA.— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  truly  a'pirte  species,  not,  as  its  name  would 
imply,  confined  to  Mount  Cenis,  but  pretty  general 
throughout  the  Alps  wherever  elaty  rocks  are  pre- 
valent. It  ia  usually  found  in  sandy  places  by  the 
edge  of  the  glacial  torrents  wherever  the  ground 


_  ,  --- ,  J   presents  a  level  surface,  and  is  invariably  accom- 

be  increased  by  cuttings.  panied  by  such  rare  plants  as  Juncus  alpinua,  Gen- 

_  C.  ALPiNA  is  a  curious  dwarf  species  rarely  seen  !  tiana  tenella,  C.  ceniaia  is  peculiarly  adapte*! 
in  cultivation,  although  by  no  means  the  leaa^  for  the  rockery,  where  it  should  be  grown  in  a  peaty 
ornamental  of  the  alpine  apeciee.  It  is  a  native  of  soil,  with  which  granite  chips  and  fragments  of 
the  limestone  rocks  in  the  Tyrol  and  Carpathians,  |  slate  have  been  freely  mixed.  It  should  be  fully 
*  Kk- "i  *  "^'""''^.^  mixed  with  old  mortar  ,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  and  protected  from  ex- 
rubbish.  It  ia  very  impatient  of  moisture,  especially  i  cessive  moisture  in  winter.  It  forms  dense  tofts 
i_*        J ,  .  small  hairy  leaves  snrmonnted  by  nnmeroos 

lilac-purple  flowers,  which  continue  from  June  to 
Augnst.   It  la  readily  increased  by  division. 

C.  BXCiSA.— One  of  the  most  curious  and  inte- 
resting of  the  alpine  Bellflowers,  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  cultivate.  It  ia  sparingly  distribated  in 
a  wild  state,  there  being  only  tliree  localities  in 
Switierland  where  it  is  found  id  any  quaatity,  one 
of  the  best  being  the  Simplon  pass  at  nearly  HOOO 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  ia  found  chiefiy  in  the  low 
dry  stoue  walls  skirting  tbe  road,  where  it  may  be 
seen  bursting  out  of  every  crevice,  tbe  wiry  s'ema 


in  vrinter,  and  if  not  planted  in  a  vertical  position 
it  should  be  covered  with  glass  during  rainy  weather 
in  wint«r.  It  rarely  exceeds  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  io  height; 
the  stem  andare  leaves  somewhat  downy,  the  flowers 
aomewbat  large,  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  It  fiowers 
in  April  and  May,  and  is  moat  readily  increaBed 
from  seeds. 

O.  BABBATA  is  the  welt-kuown  hairyalpine  Bell- 
flower  80  common  on  ali  the  Swiaa  passea  It  is 
plentiful  in  all  the  pasture  regions  of  the  Alps,  and 
is  readily  diatinguisbed  by  tbe  long  projecting 
hairs  of  the  corolla.   It  flowers  on  our  rockeries  In 


laden  vritb  their  cnrioua  tubular,  bell-shaped 
Sowers,  between  each  of  the  lobes  of  which  will 
be  found  a  small  hole  resembling  a  punched  tram- 
ticket.  We  have  estabUshed  laige  patches  of  this 
species  in  gritty  soil,  and  after  planting  laying  a 
largish  stone  over  the  plant,  around  the  edges  of 
which  the  young  shoots  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  flowers  are  violet-purple  and  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  divi- 
sion. 

C.  FRAGIU8. — A  vety  beautiful  dwarf  alpine  spe- 
cies from  Naples,  Sicily,  kc,  and  a  near  ally  of  tbe 
popular  C.  isophylla.  The  stems  are  extremely 
brittle,  abounding  ia  a  milky  joice,  which  exndes 
freely  on  their  being  bruised.  It  forms  tofts  of 
long  straggling  sterna  from  a  common  rootatook, 
and  so  long  and  free-flowering  are  these  branches, 
that  this  apecies  is  very  advantageously  used  as 
a  tasket  plant  for  the  grdenhouse  and  conserva- 
tory, where  daring  summer  the  abundance  of 
aancer-abaped  blue  and  while  flowers  is  really  very 
effective.  The  plant  known  in  gardens  as  fragUia 
birsuta  is  a  variety  of  C.  gaiganica,  from  which 
fragilis  differs  in  ita  mach  more  fleshy  and  flrmer 
leaves,  deourrent  stems  and  longer  sepals,  with 
promioent  midrib.  It  requires  a  dry  sunny  spot  on 
tbe  rockery  in  light,  gritty  soil.  The  young  growths 
strike  readily  in  a  cold  frame  under  a  bell-glass,  or 
it  may  be  raiaed  from  seeds. 

C.  GABQANiCA,  a  charming  little  species  (here 
flgnred),  is  well  worth  a  comer  on  every  rockery. 
It  is  one  of  our  prettiest  and  most  abundant 
Bowering  Bellflowers,  and  with  ita  variety  hirsnta 
forms  a  moat  desirable  pair.  C.  garganica  is  often 
confonnded  with  C.  Portenschlagiana  or  muralis, 
from  which  it  differs  by  its  smaller  leaves,  smaller 
Sowers,  in  which  the  tube  is  entirely  absent,  the 
s^meuts  being  divided  nearly  to  the  base,  and 
always  flat.  The  habit,  as  in  the  last,  is  spreading 
from  a  common  centre.  It  ts  much  used  for  bukets 
io  the  greenhouse. 

C.  ISOFHTLLA  and  its  variety  alba,  althongh 
perfectly  bardy  in  the  open  air,  are  more  popnlar 
as  basket  plants  for  the  greenhouse.  It  is  a  lovely 
free-flowering  apecies.  It  differs  from  C.  fragilis 
by  its  diffuse,  more  or  less  descending  stems, 
larger  and  softer  aomewhat  hairy  leaves,  and 
large  flat  flowers.  Like  moat  of  the  CampanuLv, 
it  U  of  eaay  culture,  and  with  ordinary  care  it  will 
thrive  and  flower  freely  in  any  sunny  window.  To 
grow  it  ti  the  best  advantage  on  the  rookery.  It 
should  be  planted  so  that  the  stems  may  bang 
over  a  ledge,  and  in  this  way  the  masses  of  blue 
and  white  flowers  are  extremely  effective.  It  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  flowers  with  ns  throughout  the 
Bummer,  and  may  \x  increased  readily  by  cutting  s 
of  tbe  young  shoots. 

C.  PoBTBNSCHLAGiANA. — This  species,  as  noted 
above,  is  often  confused  with  garganica.  It  differ^, 
however,  from  this  in  having  running  underground 
stems,  by  means  of  which  it  forms  large  dense 
tufts  of  dark  green  glabrous  leaves,  almost  romd, 
and  with  deeply  crenated  margins.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  abundance  during  Hay, 
June,  and  July,  are  distinctly  lell-shaped,  with  a 
long  tul>e,  and  of  a  violet -purple  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Dalmatia  and  ia  readily  increased  by 
division.   C.  muralis  is  a  synonym, 

C.  FULLA  is  a  veiy  popular  rock  plant,  and  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  alpine  Bellflowers.  When  well 
establiabed,  it  soon,  by  means  of  its  numerous 
undergrouod  stems,  forms  large  patches,  which 
during  summer  produce  innnmerable  deep  blue 
flowers.  This  species,  with  C.  turbinate,  carpatica, 
kc.,  has  produced  the  lovely  Q.  F.  Wilson,  hay- 
lodgensia,  kc,  all  of  which  aie  of  immense  in- 
terest to  tbe  lover  of  hardy  flowers.  A  native  of 
the  Tyrol,  it  flowers  throughout  summer,  and 
thrives  best  in  a  calcareous  soil.  In  the  south  at 
any  rate  it  likes  shade. 

C.  PUSILLA. — This  appears  to  be  a  very  variable 
species,  and  ia  variously  known  in  gardens  as  pu- 
mila,  CEcspitosa,  linifolia,  valden^is,  kc.  The  form 
shown  in  the  accompanying  coloored  plate  is  C. 
ciespitosa  of  Yillars,  not  oF  Scopoli,  which  ia  an 
entirely  distinct  ejieciea,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
rarest  in  cul.  ivation.   Tbe  plant  herewith  figured 
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may  befct  be  described  as  a  robiut  form  ot  tbe  veir 
common  C.  pttailla,  a  plajat  that  does  equally  weU 
in  the  flower  as  in  the  look  garden,  and  never  fails 
with  its  abanduce  of  petty  blae  and  white  bells. 
In  ita  moet  common  form  it  is  a  dwarf  creeping 
plant,  f(»miog  tnftB  of  oval-crenated  leaves,  very 
pale  green,  from  which  spring  the  hundreds  of 
flowers  which  adorn  it  all  through  tbe  summer 
months,  Nyman,  in  "  Conspectus  EuTcpcens,"  un- 
fortnoately  separates  TiUars  plant  fromC.  posilia, 
plaolng  It  as  a  Tarlety.  Thisis  very  oonfnsing,  see- 
log  that  be  already  used  the  name  for  a  distinct 

Elant.  And  further,  we  believe  that  Villaitt'  plant 
I  simply  C.  pusUla.  carried  by  floods  into  the 
plains  and  low-lying  grounds  where  it  natntally 
assumes  a  more  robust  growth.  In  tbe  various 
diEtricts  of  Switzerland,  where  it  is  f  onnd  in  plenty, 
it  is  most  variable  in  height,  size  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  not  nofreqaently  we  found  the  pure 
white  form  wild.  Increased  1^  division  and 
seeds. 

C.  Rainebi  Is  a  rare  and  handsome  plant  when 
one  happens  to  get  it  true,  but  j  ust  now  there  seem 
to  be  numerous  spurious  forms  about,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  is  and  what  is  not  trae 
Baineii.  These  forms,  some  few  of  which  are  really 
cbaiming  plants,  lotdc  as  if  they  were  hybrids  with 
C.  pnlla,  and  In  all  oases  are  certainly  mote 
nwily  managed,  and  flower  more  profusely  than  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  the  typical  plant.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  to  note  that  ul  these  probable 
hybrids  have  yellowish  leaves  much  the  same  as  we 
get  in  Q.  F.  Wilson,  which  wonld  seem  to  point 
oonolDsively  to  C.  puUa.  The  flowers  of  the  tme 
C.  Saineriare  large,  flat,  and  of  a  fine  blobh  violet 
colour,  eQtirely  coveiing  the  plant  when  open.  The 
leaves  are  dowoy,  nearly  round,  and  darV  green. 
It  may  he  increased  cnttir^fs,  aad  is  a  native  of 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  ko.  Flowering  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

C,  TovMAsiNiANA. — This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  prettiest  of  the  dwarf  Campanulas,  equally 
at  home  In  the  flower  border  or  ovenianging  ledges 
on  the  rockery,  where  !t  Is  always  attractive  during 
the  flowering  reason.  It  is  a  species  well  worth 
noting,  perfectly  easy  to  manage,  and  flowers  freely. 
It  forms  dense  tnfts  from  which  spring  innumeraUe 
wiry  leafy  stems  about  a  foot  long,  gracefully 
andied,  and  from  the  axils  of  all  the  upper  leaves 
pairs  oJF  deep  him  narrow  tnbnlar  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, which  at  once  mark  it  as  something  oat  of 
the  common.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  sharply 
serrated.  It  flowers  all  summer  and  is  a  native  of 
Lake  Maggiore.  Readily  increased  by  cuttings  ot 
the  young  growths  or  by  division. 

C.  Waldsteiniana  is  a  real  a^i^ne  species, 
dwarf  and  very  pretty  when  doing  well  on  the 
rockety.  It  rarely  exceeds  6  inches  in  height,  the 
wiiy  stems  being  clothed  with  narrow  glaucous 
leaves  and  sormonnted  with  small  deep  blae  upright 
flowers.  It  requires  a  sunny  spot  in  rich  gritty 
soil,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  S.  and  E.  Alps,  Transylvania,  ko.,  and 
is  rradlly  increased  hj  onttlngs  or  division. 

D.K. 


Ivy  edging's. — A  very  interesting  note  upon 
Ivy  edgings  and  carpetings  appears  in  The  Gab- 
DEN,  December  17, 1S92  (p.  631),  and  when  a  good 
strong-growing  variet;  Is  selected,  few  things 
make  a  finer  edging  than  the  Ivy.  The  kinds 
mentioned  by  "  A,"  are  all  of  great  value  for  this 
purpose,  but  I  should  like  to  add  one  other, 
namely,  madeirensis  vati^ta,  which,  except  in 
very  cold  weather,  succeeds  well,  and  the  variega- 
tion  of  its  leaves  is  bright  and  distinct,  creamy 

Sdlow,  blotched  with  green.  In  the  nursery  of 
eesrs.  C.  Lee  and  Son,  at  Isleworth,  good  use  is 
made  of  this  Ivy  as  an  edgii^.  It  seldom  gets 
cat  by  the  frost,  and  the  agreeable  colouring  of 
its  leafage  is  retained  throughout  the  year.  The 
Irish  Ivy  Is,  of  course,  of  much  value.  It  ts  the 
beet  for  most  porposes,  and  then  there  are  the 
narrow-lfaved  klndi),  as  digitata,  a  very  charming 
Ivy,  particularly  adaped  for  narrow  margins,  as 
btated  by  "  A."  H.  dentata,  the  largest  leaved  of 
all  the  Ivies,  is  strikingly  buidsome  when  tambling 


over  old  roots,  hiding  an  unsightly  fence,  or  mount- 
ing the  brickwork  of  some  artificial  ruin,  as  at 
Ounnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton.  When  good 
plants  are  planted,  they  soon  become  established, 
and  quickly  cover  space  with  their  broad  ample 
foliage  of  an  intense  green  colour.  All  Ivies  like 
damp,  especially  the  little  tender  variegated  kinds, 
that  are  interesttog,  however,  only  to  those  who 
wish  to  rimply  make  a  ooUeotlon. 


THE  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Up  to  Christmas-time  there  was  an  abundance  of 
all  green  vegetables,  but  if  the  present  weather 
continues  much  loiter,  or  even  up  to  the  time  this 
appears  in  print,  vegetables  cannot  bat  be  cut  hard, 
conditions  which  irill  make  it  all  the  more  desir- 
able to  prepare  for  forcing  so  as  to  make  a  cbai^ 
in  the  ordinary  run  of  vegetables  procured  from  t  he 
open.  Root  crops  will  now  be  more-  needed,  and 
although  the  palate  soon  tires  of  the^e,  yet  they 
make  a  change.  Salsify  and  Scorzonera  should 
now  be  in  god  condition.  A  layer  of  litter  pat 
on  some  time  since  will  enable  the  roots  to  be  dog 
at  weekly  or  fintnightly  intervals.  Boots  that  are 
being  dag  now  Are  much  better  In  flavour  thw  any 
dug  early  in  the  autumn  and  stored.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  good  care  has  been  taken  to  well  pro- 
tect all  Potatoes,  whether  for  seed  or  eating.  No- 
thing short  of  a  good  layer  of  litter  over  the  soil 
where  the  tubers  are  [rftted  in  the  open  will  save 
them.  A  layer  of  rough  and  dry  Utter  will  turn  a 
lot  of  f  rofet,  whereas  with  only  a  soil  enter  covering 
it  penetrates  rapidly. 

MAKING  HOTBEra. — Hotbeds  which  are  now 
t>eing  made  up  will  require  a  greater  depth  of  fer- 
menting mate) id  than  later  on  in  the  season.  For 
the  fordng  of  Carrots  and  Radishes  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  material  used  should  be  tree  leaves  if 
possible,  with  about  a  third  of  fresh  stable  litter. 
When  litter  has  to  be  depended  apon  solely,  see 
that  it  i4  well  prepared  beforehand  hj  turning 
occasionally  until  tbe  violent  heat  is  well  expended. 
Allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  heap  until  it  becomes 
white  in  the  centre  is  to  spoil  u,  for  if  allowed  to 
reach  this  state  the  heat  will  not  keep  up  when  the 
bed  is  made.  Tbe  pteparation  is  the  most  essential 
part  in  the  {ornuitu>n  of  hotbeds: 

FoBoiKO  Cabbots.— It  is  now  time  a  start  was 
made  in  the  forcing  of  young  Carrots.  Where 
plenty  of  tree  leaves  hns  been  collected  this  will 
form  the  hulk  of  the  medium  for  heating,  a  third 
of  fresh  stable  litter  giving  It  the  necessary 
stimulus  of  keeping  ap  a  steady  heat  when  made 
op.  A  two-light  frame  will  afford  a  sui^ly  for  a 
small  &uaily.  The  bed  most  be  made  quite  firm, 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  depth.  If  the  frame  which 
it  is  intended  to  put  on  is  deep,  fill  in  some  more 
litter  before  placing  in  the  soil,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  witbtn  G  inches  of  thegltuiB.  The 
soil  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  must  aUo  be  light 
and  friable,  with  a  fair  addition  of  leaf  soil.  Som 
in  shallow  drills  6  inches  apart,  scattering  the 
seed  in  thinly.  If  sown  at  all  thickly  it  necessi- 
tates a  lot  of  annecessary  thinning  out,  and  which 
is  apt  to  unduly  disturb  those  left.  Keep  the 
frame  rather  close  except  when  the  son  is  shining, 
when  a  little  ventilation  at  the  back  will  prevent 
the  temperature  rising  too  high.  By  keepiog  the 
soil  fairly  moist  after  the  seedlings  are  through 
and  also  carefully  veotilatiiig,  a  supply  of  young 
and  tender  Carrots  will  soon  be  had. 

FoBciNG  Radishes. — A  start  may  also  well  be 
made  in  getting  some  early  Radishes.  These  are 
sometimes  sown  with  the  Carrots  in  intermediate 
row9,  but  they  are  best  kept  apart,  as,  on  account 
of  their  early  germination,  they  need  more  air. 
They  may  wdl  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  Pota- 
toes where  forcing  of  these  is  about  to  be  carried 
on  wiih  the  aid  of  hotbeds.  la  these  crises  draw 
a  shallow  drill  intermediate  between  the  Potato 
rows,  as  they  are  less  likel;  to  interfere  with  the 
Potatoes  as  when  sown  broad-cast.  A  frame 
similar  to  that  for  Carrots  is  needed,  or  for  a 


small  family  a  three-li^lit  frame  could  be  divided 
between  the  two.  There  are  now  some  very  early 
dwarf -topped  Turnip  varieties,  which  are  better 
for  eariy  forcing  than  the  long-rooted.  Tbe  soil 
for  RacUshes  shoaM  ba  kept  fairiy  moist  at  all 
times,  or  the  roots  will  be  hot  and  tough. 

A.  YOUHO. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Eabliebt  Peaches. — ^These  are  making  fairly 
good  progress,  and  the  American  varieties,  notably 
Waterloo  and  Hale's  £arly,  have  shed  fewer  buds 
prematurely  than  usual.  At  this  time  of  year,  and 
at  all  times  when  the  floweri  are  none  too  ^enti- 
fol,  extra  pains  onght  to  be  taken  in  ferUlIslDg 
them  as  fast  as  they  are  fit.  Towards  midday,  or 
when  the  pollen  is  thoroughly  dry,  go  over  the 
trees  and  lightly  touch  up  the  flowers  either  with 
a  camel's-hair  brush  or,  better  still,  as  being  the 
more  readily  used,  a  rabbit's  tail  fixed  to  a  loi^ 
stake,  the  aim  being  to  airry  as  much  of  the 
pollen  as  possible  to  toe  moist  stigmas.  Later  on, 
all  tiiat  is  necessary  is  to  smartly  tap  the  trellises 
and  trees,  this  effectually  distributing  the  polleo, 
enough  of  this  lodging  on  the  female  organs  to 
effect  a  good  set.  The  Inrge-flowered  varieties  are 
generally  deficient  in  pollen,  and  for  this  reason 
the  smtdler-flowered  sorts,  and  which  are  abun- 
dantly charged  with  It,  should,  in  the  case  of  the 
Tormer  being  in  the  same  house,  be  made  to  assist 
in  effecting  a  good  set,  tbe  trees  being  simply 
fertilised  aJtemately.  Disbudding,  or  the  act  ot 
removiag  saperfluous  wood-growths,  should  be 
done  gradually.  A  joung  growth  should  be  laid 
in  where  possible  from  tbe  base  of  each  fraitiog 
shoot  and  also  one  from  the  point,  one  from  near 
the  centre  also  being  reserved  if  there  is  good 
room  for  laying  in  more  bearing  wood  for  next 
season.  At  each  point  where  fruit  has  set  leave  a 
shoot,  Btoppii^  this  "  foster  nurse  "  at  the  fourth 
joint,  but  removing  it  later  on  if  the  fruit  is  pulled 
off  during  the  thinolng-out  process.  Plants  in 
pots  are  frequently  tbe  most  free-fiowering  and 
the  freest  ,to  set,  and  thhinlng  oat  of  the  fruit 
ought  to  commence  rather  early  in  this  case. 
After  tbe  flowericg  period  is  over,  recotomence 
overhead  syringiogs  and  raise  the  temperature  5° 
all  round,  or  say  to  50°  by  night,  rising  to  55"  or 
60°  in  the  daytime. 

SucCEBSiOKAL  HOUSES. — If  trees  of  Peaches 
aad  Nectarines  In  pots  or  planted  out  vrere  started 
early  in  December,  then  ought  another  house  to  be 
shut  up  early  in  January,  this  also  being  a  good 
time  to  start  forcing  in  all  cases  where  ripe  fruit 
is  not  wanted  much  before  the  middle  of  Hay. 
First  take  the  precaution  of  well  probing  the  bor- 
ders, a  good  soaking  of  tepid  soft  water  being 
given  in  tbe  case  ot  csmparatfvdy  new  bsrdeis 
loned  in  a  somewhat  dry  state,  but  older  or  much 
exhausted  borders  should  hare  a  soaking  of  fairly 
strong  liquid  manure  also  warmed  up  by  having 
hot  water  added.  If  not  already  done,  lightly 
fork  away  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  this 
being  followed  by  a  top  dressing  of  fresh  loam  and 
short  msn  ore,  bone -m^  and  wood  ashes  also  bein^ 
added  with  advantage.  Avoid  hard  forcing,  from 
45°  to  SO®  being  ample  by  night,  increasing  to  50" 
in  the  daytime,  rising  to  65°  with  sun  heat.  In 
the  later  houses  there  should  be  no  undue  delay  in 

fetting  the  pruning,  cleaning,  and  re-t;ing  done, 
f  the  more  vigorous  trees  have  not  been  partially 
or  wholly  lift^,  thoy  must  be  only  lightly  pruned, 
or  otherwise  they  will  grow  even  more  luxuriantly 
this  season.  Specially  the  long  and,  it  may 
be,  not  any  too  well  ripened  wood  on  young  trees 
should  be  reserved  to  its  full  length,  and  if  yoang 
shoots  are  freely  laid  iu  during  the  summer  this 
will  greatly  increase  the  productive  area  of  the 
trees,  and  at  the  same  time  effectually  check 
grossness.  Also  be  somesrhat  chary  in  cutting  out 
the  short  spurs  or  spray  sometimes  to  be  found  on 
quite  the  strongest  trees,  as  these  not  unfreqnenUy 
bold  their  buds  and  produce  fruit  when  tbe  stronger 
shoots  fail  completely.  Medium-sized  shoots  or 
those  well  furnished  with  triple  buds,  each  having 
a  central  wood-bud,  will  be  strengthened  by  being 
out  back  to  about  half  their  length,  two-|hiids 
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being  left  of  similarly  well  -  furnished  strong 
growths,  or  anj,  say,  that  are  2  feet  and  upwards 
in  length,  and  yet  not  grofs.  Shoots  with  wood- 
buds  at  tiieir  pmnts  onfy  ahonid  not  b«  shratened, 
as  there  oogbt  always  to  be  leafy  growth  beyond 
sweUing  fruit.  Freely  thin  out  and  foreshorten 
large  old  trees,  or  any  that  have  nearly  or  quite 
filled  their  allotted  space,  this  being  necessary  In 
Older  to  promote  aod  SDStain  the  prodaction  of 
TOBDg  growth  much  nearer  the  stems  and  main 
branohee.  To  sam  up  the  theory  and  process  of 
pmoiog  in  a  few  words,  be  verf  sjnrlng  of  the 
knife  in  the  oiise  of  vigorons  trees  for  which  there 
is  and  ought  always  to  be  good  room  fur  extension, 
bot  prone  freely  when  the  treoa  teqntre  strength- 
ening  and  are  at  all  crowded. 

IrrSRCT  PBBT8 — ^The  alow  jmKess  of  scrubbing 
and  painting  with  (Hshnrst  oomponnd  or  any  other 
strong  miztnre  the  trees  infested  with  green  and 
black-fly,  scale  and  mealy  bug  Is  more  simply  and 
pafely  done  by  means  of  petioleam  and  hot  water. 
This,  it  should  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  new 
leaders,  ooght  to  be  applied  as  follows :  To  every 
3  gallons  of  water  heated  to  120'  add  a  lamp  of 
soft  soap  aboat  the  sixe  of  a  ben's  egg,  and  6  oss. 
or  three  wlne-glasafnls  of  ordinary  patrolenm  or 
paiaflBn,  as  asoaUy,  but  eironeonaly  termed.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  making  these  ingredients  mix 
properly,  the  ou  invariably  floating  on  the  top.  In 
Older  to  prevent  this  and  the  risks  of  syringing 
with  raw  petroleum,  discharge  every  second 
ayrlDgefnl  foroiUy  back  Into  the  can,  and  with  the 
other  tbonnghly  wet  every  part  of  tin  tree.  Uae 
the  mlxtore  a^y,  as  what  reaches  the  walla  and 
mns  down  into  the  border  will  do  good  rather  than 
harm,  destroying  eggs  and  insects  there  lodged. 
Repeat  the  dose  if  the  first  application  falls  to  dis- 
lodge all  the  scale.  The  trees  may  l>e  freely 
syrli^ed  a  few  hoars  later  on  with  dear  water,  bat 
this  is  not  absolately  neoesssir  If  the  proper  pre- 
oantlona  of  kee[dDg  the  petrolenm  mixed  with  the 
water  are  taken. 

Sablt  HBLON&— If  a  few  Melons  are  wanted 
extra  early,  they  can  heat  be  obtained  from  pot 
plants,  but  can  be  grown,  if  preferred,  in  the  aaual 
way.  In  any  case  sow  seed  of  well-tried  varieties 
at  once.  •  Lightly  drain  3-iach  pots  and  fill  ap  with 
good  loam.  Sink  two  seeds,  poicts  nppermost, 
rather  deeply  In  this,  and  ptange  in  a  brisk  bot- 
tom-heat. Failing  the  latter,  set  the  pots  in 
evaporating  troagha  filled  with  ashes  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  and  water  very  carefully,  especially  if  the 

Sots  are  plunged  in  moist  heating  material.  At 
rst  the  seedlings  will  be  very  feefale.  Raise  them 
well  np  to  the  light,  remove  the  weaker  of  the 
plants  where  there  are  two,  and  support  that  re- 
served with  a  stake.  At  no  time  ought  the  tem- 
perature to  fall  mach  below  70°  ;  keep  the  Melons 
well  away  from  insect-infested  stove  plants,  and 
shift  into  6-inch  pots  before  th^  become  much 
nwt'bonnd.  ^actioal. 


OBOHIDS. 

I FIKD  that  a  nambo'  of  zeaden  of  Thk  Oabdhh 
are  Orchid  growers  on  a  small  scale.  Such  amatenr 
coltivators  cannot  fully  carry  out  the  instruotioos 
given,  simply  becaose  they  do  not  poesess  the 
means  of  doing  so.  I  was  looking  over  a  nice 
lot  of  Orchids  the  other  day,  and  found  one  small 
hooae  only  set  apart  for  the  entire  collection,  cool 
Orehide  raoh  aa  the  New  Gtenadan  Odonto- 

flOBSoms,  Dendrobinms  from  Uw  hot  districts  of 
ndla,  and  Lnlia  purpnrata  from  the  equatorial 
regions  of  South  America  all  growing  together, 
and  they  were  looking  much  better  than  one  could 
have  expected.  The  house  was  kept  warmer  than 
the  cool  house  oaually  ia,  and  not  quite  ho  warm 
aa  the  Cattleya  house.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the 
gardener  has  a  good  deal  of  scope  in  arranging  the 
plants  in  positions  most  suitable  for  them.  The 
Idelias  and  Dendrobinms  should  be  placed  in  the 
sonniest,  warmest  part  of  the  house,  salectii^  the 
shadiest  part  for  the  Odontoglossams  and  such 
fine  Orchids  as  Epideodtum  vitellinum  majaa.  A 
year'a  work  and  obaervatioa  in  such  a  house  as 
this  would  result  in  the  acquisition  of  much  useful 
knowledge  as  to  the  oapal^itiea  of  certain  Orchids 


to  maintain  their  vigoar  in  a  higher  or  lower 
temperature  than  we  have  hitherto  tnought  essen- 
tial to  their  perfect  development.  I  think  a  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  treatment  the  plants  receive 
from  the  time  they  are  imported.  Were  I  about 
to  try  experimenta  with  Orchids  I  would  purchase 
newly-imported  plants  and  give  them  at  once  the 
new  treatment,  whether  it  was  cool  Orchids  in 
a  warmer  house,  or  warm  boose  Orcbida  in  a 
cooler  teraperatoTB  than  thqr  bad  hlthwto  bean 
grown  In.  Another  point  in  their  onltare  well 
worth  oonaidering  la  tnia.  Orchids  will  grow  well 
in  a  hoQse  not  qmte  suited  to  them  for  two,  three, 
or  four  years,  but  after  that  time  they  will  decline 
in  vigoar,  and  may  require  different  treatment 
For  instance,  Vanda  cocrulea  will  BuooeeJ  well  and 
wodoce  grand  spikes  in  a  lower  temperature  than 
Oftttl^as  are  usually  grown  in,  but  tbelr  native 
vigour  declines  In  this  temperature,  and  they  will 
do  better  in  a  house  10°  wanner.  The  best  position 
for  this  lovely  Vanda  is  near  the  roof  glass,  and 
our  plants  which  declined  in  the  Cattleya 
house  have  improved  in  a  warmer  one.  Those 
who  have  not  bad  very  much  experience  with 
Orchids  will  have  to  learn  that  certain  spe- 
cies cannot  tie  pennanently  establiahed  in 
thia  country ;  they  will  grow  well  for  a  time,  but 
by  and  by  they  gradually  decline  until  they  are 
not  worth  growing.  Amongst  Deodrobiums  the 
lovely  D.  Wardianum  will  not  keep  up  the  same 
constitutional  vigoar  year  after  year,  while  many 
others  will  do  so,  bat  It  is  a  great  boon  to  be  able 
to  purchase  newly-imported  plants  at  a  cheap 
ra'eb 

We  are  now  poshlcg  on  the  earliest  Dendrobiama 
in  a  warm  house;  those  to  fiower  later  are  still 
where  they  have  quite  a  low  temperature.  The 
beat  Dendrobiama  to  keep  up  a  sucoession  of  bloom 
from  January  nntll  Jane  are  D.  noUle,  now  to  be 
foand  In  numerous  beautiful  varieties,  D.  Ains 
worthi  and  its  varieties,  of  which  D.  Leechfannm 
and  D.  splendldissimnm  are  the  most  beantif  ol ; 
th^  vary  according  to  the  qDallly  of  the  aeed  or 
pollen-beariog  parent ;  the  speelfio  varieties  from 
which  they  have  been  derived  are  D.  nobile  and  D. 
auream.  D.  Wardianum  is  not  excelled  in  beauty 
by  any  Dendrobe.  We  are  also  growing  some  c» 
D.  Devonianum,  a  lovely  sprcies,  as  also  D. 
Falconeri,  but  the  flowers  are  not  so  long-lasting, 
and  they  are  not  ao  well  adapted  for  cutting,  Theae 
plants  can  never  be  flowered  well  unless  much 
attenl  ion  has  been  [Aid  to  them  during  the  growing 
season,  but  this  has  been  fully  disoossed  at  the 
proper  time.  Another  point  Is  the  starting  tbem 
gradually  into  growth ;  the  plants  ought  not  to  be 
taken  from  a  comparatively  cool  house  Into  one 
with  a  high  temperature,  but  this  is  sometimes 
done,  and  the  flowers  open  irr^polarly  along  the 
length  of  the  stems,  and  some  of  them  do  not 
develop  at  all.  My  plan  is  to  pot  a  few  plants 
into  a  vinety  or  Peach  house  and  start  them 
gently  in  a  temperature  of  45'*  to  60*^,  and 
when  they  have  made  some  growth  they 
are  placed  in  the  Cattleya  house  wh»e  the 
temperature  is  bom  B5°  to  60°.  A  nnmber 
of  DendroUnms  are  kept  In  this  temperature 
all  through  the  winter;  all  anch  as  D.  Far- 
meri,  D.  Paxtonl,  D.  thynlflomm,  D.  Bensoni,  D. 
Brymerianum,  ko.,  pass  through  their  resting 

Eiriod  in  the  Cattleya  hcose.  We  are  now  work- 
g  In  the  Cattleya  house,  and  find  some  of  the 
I^ta  need  surface  dressing,  and  any  of  them 
that  need  repotting  are  also  seen  to,  but  onr  main 
woriE  at  this  season  is  to  see  that  everything  is 
made  quite  clean.  The  plants  of  C.  labiata  which 
have  now  passed  out  of  bloom  must  tie  kept  dr;  at 
the  roots ;  at  leasts  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  tbeir 
starting  prematurely  into  growth.  C.  Warned 
has  started  to  grew,  or  at  leaat  the  pseodo-bulbs 
are  In  course  of  development,  bat  they  aro  not  yet 
making  root-action  very  fteely,  and  must  not 
have  too  much  water,  ^e  white  varieties  of 
Ijfelia  anoepa,  now  in  flower,  are  very  beau- 
tiful at  this  aeaaon  of  the  year  arranged  with  the 
brighter  coloured  varieties,  such  as  L.  anceps 
Barkerl.  I  find  the  white-flowered  varieties  are 
quite  as  free-flowering  as  the  ctliers.  producing 
four  and  five  blooma  on  a  spike.  We  repot  the 


plants  about  every  second  year  guarally  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  Cattleya  laUata  Wi^ieri  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  have  had  much  success  with  Imth  of 
them.  Tho  white  varieties  of  Lielia  anceps  are 
treated  so  that  roots  are  formed  freely  ontside  of 
the  flower-pots,  and  in  repotting  them  care  is  taken 
not  to  injure  those  roots. 

The  weather  as  I  write  these  lines  is  very 
severe,  and  mach  care  ia  necessary  to  see  that  the 
bollere  are  kept  steadily  going  night  and  day  with- 
out 01re^heatUlg  the  houes,  adailttlng  air  If  poeal. 
ble  at  midday.  J.  Douglas 


PLANT  HOUSSa 


Thb  severe  weather  we  are  now  experiencing  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  country  behoves  us  to 
look  well  to  the  temperatares  of  our  plant  honses. 
To  endeavour  to  maintain  the  same  temperature  in 
any  givoi  ease,  as  during  the  preceding  mild 
weather,  means,  of  course,  the  conaomption  of  a 
considerably  larger  quantity  of  fuel.  In  doing  this 
I  consider  a  great  mistake  is  made,  for  not  only  is 
it  an  absolute  watte  of  coal  or  coke  (as  the  case 
may  be),  but  at  the  same  time  the  atmosphere  is 
not  nearly  so  congenial  to  plant  lite  on  the  whcde. 
By  lowering  the  temperatares  all  round  from  a*>  to 
5^  when  the  froct  is  unusually  severe,  or  the  wind 
blowing  pretty  strongly  and  that  mostiy  from  the 
east  or  north-east',  no  harm  will  accrue ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plants  will  rather  benefit 
thereby.  More  often  than  not  when  tha  heating 
apparatus  ia  too  severely  taxed,  thsre  oomea  a 
breakdown  in  tbe  weakeat  parte.  Tbts  will  occur, 
aa  all  of  as  know  who  are  praotically  conversant 
with  hot-water  boating  In  detidl,  more  frequently 
where  the  amount  of  piping  ia  altojietber  inade- 
quate to  fulfil  the  work  expected  from  it,  thus 
demonstrating  in  a  visiUe  manner  the  false 
economy  of  providing  too  few  pipes,  which  results 
in  more  labour  for  those  stoking  the  fires,  and  of 
coarse  the  rtak  of  in  jury  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
down in  the  pipes  or  boiler,  tbe  latter  itself  often 
bring  insufflcient  in  heating  power  also.  Rath« 
than  be  compelled  to  depend  upon  one  boiler  of 
large  size  alone,  I  would  mncb  prefer  two  of  me- 
dium siie,  the  risk  of  Injury  thereby  being  lessened. 
This  fact  is  now  being  recognised  both  in  private 
gardens  and  large  trade  establishments,  and  that 
cone  too  soon,  tbe  duplex  system  being  much  pre- 
feraUe. 

Reverting  to  temperatures  In  particular,  let  ^me 
say  iu  the  case  of  the  cold  greenhouse  that  35*  In 
the  morning  is  much  better  than  45'*.  It  may  ba 
urged  that  this  is  running  dangerously  near  to  the 
freezing  point,  but  with  good  management  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  gained  in  any  case  by  close 
obsarvaUon,  this  Is,  or  may  be,  so  minimised  as  to 
lead  to  no  bad  results.  If  the  house  be  a  span  or 
a  tean-to  with  sldeligbts,  these  sidelights  should  be 
covered  with  mats  or  canvas  oaverings ;  in  so  doing 
at  least  5°  of  frost  may  be  guarded  against.  What 
I  mean  by  this  is  that  if  the  glass  ontside  be  atana- 
ing  at  12°  or  20°  of  frost  it  wiU  only  count  aa  IT* 
or  Ifio  of  frost,  and  even  be  found  to  give  better 
reiults  when  the  ?rind  ia  sbrong.  Low-ro^ed 
houses  that  can  be  conveniently  covered  from 
nightfall  to  daybreak  will  give  even  better  results 
than  side  coverings,  whilst  in  any  case  tbe  atmo- 
sphere inside  is  more  congenial  to  the  plants.  I 
have  often  noted  that  when  a  greenhouse  is  well 
Evotected  It  does  not  take  any  great  amount  of 
heat  In  the  pipes  to  keep  everything  aafe.  provided 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  There  will  usually  be 
one  spot  in  a  hoase  a  little  warmer  than  another 
part.  Thus  in  the  greenhouse  Statices  may  be 
placed  in  the  warmest  part,  whilst  in  the  stove  the 
Ixoras  would  occupy  a  similar  position.  Where 
tbe  temperatara  cannot  be  kept  much  above  ^^^^ 
ing  point  in  aevere  weather,  great  cue  should  be 
taken  with  the  watering,  all  kinds  of  plants  bdng 
kept  on  the  dry  side  in  case  of  fio3t  touching 
them. 

In  the  temperate  boose  or  the  stove  the  same 
drop  will  do  no  harm  from  what  Las  hitherto  been 
tbe  ruling  temperature.  Tbe  previous  recommen- 
dations as  to  covering  being  .also  carried  oaL  the 
variation  wiUrhft^fflwlk  U^^iin^l^l^m^ 
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With  the  increased  best  in  the  i^pes  there  will  be 
ft  need  of  tfao  Byringe  bting  empIOTed  moie  freely 
than  in  mild  and  damp  weather,  bat  not  heavily 
whiUt  the  evaporating  troagbs  f  honld  be  kept  filled 
op  daily.  Where  plants  stand  immediately  over 
jjipes  at  snch  times  there  will  be  the  risk  of  increase 
amongst  ihe  insect  pests,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  thrips  and  red  spider.  Those  of  ns  who  come 
within  the  fog  raoiai,  eiihor  of  London  or  the 
other  large  citten,  have  fnrtber  to  contend  with  this 
enemy  to  vegetation.  Only  by  a  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  ill  effects  produced  by  these 
noxloos  fogs  can  any  real  idea  be  formed  of  this 
fonnidable  antagonist  against  which  we  have  to 
cope.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  to  Sght 
against  this  enemy  without  havlnfr  had  mwib 
pravioas  experience  of  it,  I  would  advise  that  the 
atmospheric  moistare  be  slightly  increased  and 
Uie  temperatnre  a  few  degrees  (say  3°)  nlso.  Some 
may  tbiok  that  this  does  not  accord  with  my 
previoaa  advice,  bat  It  mast  be  borne  in  mlcd  that 
we  do  not  have  the  fogs  when  there  is  a  keen  wind 
blowing  and  but  rarely  when  the  frost  is  severe. 
They  ocoar  more  when  a  thaw  comes  on,  or  when 
there  la  only  a  few  d^teea  of  frost 

Cold  frames  and  pits  should  have  been  weD  pto- 
tected  before  the  frost  became  vwy  severe.  Id 
any  case  where  there  is  a  snspidon  of  harm  being 
already  done,  do  not  oncover  immediately  there  is 
a  change  in  the  weather,  but  rather  defer  the  work 
for  a  few  daya  Exposure  too  soon  in  sQcb  a  case 
only  intensifies  the  Injniy.  Do  not  when  first  uu- 
covered  give  any  air  either.  Thus  far  with  from 
18°  to  24"  of  frost  we  have  kept  it  entirely  out  of  a 
four-light  oold  pit  with  4i-incb  brick  sides,  by 
adding  all  round  the  same  a  lining  of  dry  litter 
about  10  inches  in  thickness,  this  being  firmly 
trodden  down,  the  glais  also  covered  irith  four 
mats  thick  and  Utter  besides,  all  being  dry  when 
used.  The  fact  of  using  coverings  or  any  protect- 
ing material  qaite  dry  makes  an  immense  amount 
of  difference.  In  this  pit  Roman  Hyacinths  were 
oomiDglnto  bloom  when  removed  a  few  days  beck 
to  keep  up  the  succession,  having  come  to  no  harm 
after  a  fortnight's  covering  up,  and  in  no  case  was 
the  soil  f  roien  or  the  foliage  cither.  Side  protec- 
tion adds  greatly  to  the  safety  of  cold  pits  and 
frames  where  Uie  object  is  to  exclude  frost  if  pos- 
sible, and  br  means  of  diy  Utter  it  is  easily  applied 
and  can  be  kept  in  position  without  any  difficult. 

J.  Hudson. 


Orchids. 


ODONTOaLOSSUM  N.EVIUM. 

"  W.  p."  sends  me  some  flowers  which  he  saya 
are  those  of  the  above.  They  are,  however, 
those  of  O.  blandum.  Mr.  Sander,  in'  the 
**  Beichenbachia,"  where  O.  niBvium  is  figured, 
t.  44,  says  0.  blandum-  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  O.  ntevium.  He  also  gives  the  credit  of 
iirat  introducing  0.  nievium  to  the  Messrs. 
Rollisann.  O.  nievinm  is  alio  fignred  in  tl,  t. 
7,  of  Warner's  "  Select  Orohidaceotis  Plants " 
from  a  specimen  which  flowered  in  Mr.  Dn's 
oolleotion  at  Tottenham.  He  gives  the  credit 
of  its  discovery  to  M.  Linden,  and  it  was  in 
M.  Linden's  establishment  that  I  first  saw  the 
species.  I  never  heard  a  word  about  its  first 
mtroduotion  whilst  in  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Bollissoo,  which  I  certainly  should  have  done 
had  they  introduced  this  fine  plant,  which  has 
been  so  diligently  searched  for  by  all  recent 
collectors  in  Colombia.  No  collector  was  i^in, 
however,  able  to  discover  the  spot  where  it 
grew  until  some  one  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Sander  sent  it  home  about  eight  years  ago, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  growing  it  in  his 
establishment  in  quantity.  This  plant  was  very 
rare  in  the  collections  of  this-  country  for 
some  years,  and  although  Mr.  Sander  objects 
to  the  name  of  nievium  nisjua  being  applied 
to  it,  I  know  full  well  there  were  pUnts  that 


were  so  named  in  the  old  time  in  gardens,  to 
distinguish  them  as  fine  varieties.  A  very  fine 
form  of  the  majus  variety  existed  in  Mr. 
Turner's  collection  at  Pendlebury,  Manchester, 
and  it  frequently  appeared  at  the  exhibitions 
held  in  that  city.  Odontoglossum  nievium  in 
my  estimation  stands  unrivalled  for  its  beauty, 
and  it  is  aingtilar  the  amount  of  ocmfusion 
which  appears  to  have  been  connected  with  it. 
T  saw  the  plant  exhibited  by  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges  in  1861,  and  I  have  never  thought 
anyone  would  or  could  make  any  mistuce 
in  the  plant.  The  scape  is  slender  and  many- 
flowered,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  almost 
equal,  narrow  and  pointed,  much  undulated, 
white,  profusely  dotted  and  spotted  with  rich 
rosy  crimson ;  lip  narrow,  pointed  like  the 
petals,  and  of  the  same  colour,  with  the. addi- 
tion of  a  blotch  of  yellow  at  the  base,  where  it 
is  slightly  broader.    The  usual  time  for  this 

Slant  to  flower  is  about  the  months  of  April  or 
[ay,  and  the  blooms  last  in  fuU  perfection 
for  a  long  timoi  and  that,  too,  without  any 
detriment  to  tAie  plants.  I  am  nob  aware 
at  what  altitude  the  apeoiea  is  found.  In  the 
early  days,  when  it  was  extremely  valuaUe,  one 
was  afraid  to  venture  upon  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture for  it,  and  the  plant  now,  although  exist- 
ing in  our  gardens  in  grei^er  numbers  than  it 
ever  did,  is  still  rather  expensive.  Neverthe- 
less, a  temperature  having  a  minimum  of  about 
48°  will  suit  it  well,  and  the  heat  may  rise  in 
the  daytime  some  5°  or  10"  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  summer-time  during 
the  very  hot  days  the  heat  must  be  kept  down 
as  much  as  possible,  but  at  all  seasons  the 
sir  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  and 
the  plant,  although  requiring  less  moisture  in 
the  winter,  must  not  by  any  means  be  allowed 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  good  brown  peat 
fibre,  from  whidi  all  tne  smaller  particles  have 
been  beaten,  and  of  chopped  clean  Sphagnum 
Moss.  This  should  be  thorouehly  incorporated, 
and  Ae  plant  when  potted  should  be  elevated 
slightly  above  the  pot's  rim.  Odontoglossums 
do  not  like  tobaooo  smoke,  and  the  particular 
one  now  under  consideration  least  of  uL 

Wm.  Hugh  Goweb. 


FholflBnopsia  Sanderiana  alba.  —  Two 

blooms  of  this  plant  have  been  sent  me  by 
the  Hon.  Miss  Winn,  of  NosteU  Priory.  The 
flowers  now  before  me  aie  of  medium  s!ze  and 
perfectly  white,  saving  a  few  dark  vpots  at  the 
base  of  the  Hp,  where  there  is  also  a  little  pale 
yellow.  To  speak  the  tratb,  I  do  not  like  the 
white  Sanderiana  so  well  as  the  typical  plant,  but 
yet  it  Is  a  bpantiFul  variety  and  is  wdl  dnerving 
attcnUon.— W.  H.  Q. 

Odontoglossum  aceptrum.  —  Mr.  Cypher 
Fends  me  a  bloom  of  this  very  distinct  plant.  The 
flower  sent  appears  to  me  lo  be  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  O.  lateo-parpureum,  with  which  It  is 
usually  assodated.  Mr.  Cypher  says  the  spike 
of  bloom  is  bearing  twenty  Sowers.  Each  bloom 
measures  upwards  of  2^  inches  across,  r^^'ar  in 
outline,  the  sepals  rich  chestnut,  with  a  few  trans- 
verse streaks  of  golden  jellow,  the  petals  much 
broader,  toothed  on  the  edges,  golden  yellow, 
dotted  with  chestnut-brown  near  the  base,  and 
blotched  with  the  same  bright  chestnut  at  the 
tips  ;  lip  heavily  fnnged  at  the  maigio,  rich  yellow, 
with  a  large  tuotoh  of  bright  chestnut  In  front. 
— W.  H.  Q. 

Ltelia  anceps  FerciTaliana.— G.  James 
says  he  now  lias  a  plant  of  this  with  twelve 
flowers.  The  flower  sent  is  the  best  form  which  has 
come  under  my  notice.  It  was  named  in  honour 
of  the  late  Mr.  Percival,  who,  with  Mr.  Hardy, 
had  the  best  and  most  extensive  oolleotion  of 
LesUas  and  C^leyas  in  the  country.-  When  the 


white-flowered  forma  of  this  species  get  well 
established  in  a  little  more  vrsrmth  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  typical  plant,  I  think  it  will  be  found 
they  will  flower  freely  enough. — W. 

Lielia  anceps  Stella. — G.  James  sends  me  a 
flower  asking  if  It  is  not  a  variety  of  L.  anceps 
Dawsoni.  Only  one  plant  of  this  was  imported  by 
Messrs,  Low  and  Co.,  and  it  has  never  been  found 
since.  As  all  the  plants  of  Dawsoni  in  thin  country 
are  divisions  from  that  one  importation,  G.  James 
will  Eee  that  l  here  can  be  no  varieties  of  it.  The 
fiower  tent  is  an  exquisite  one,  lar,ie  and  well 
formed,  and  I  bake  it  to  be  a  good  form  Stella. 
— G. 

B«ating  Oalaathea.— When  speaking  of  Ca- 

lanthes  one  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to 
those  of  the  vestlta  and  Veitchl  sections.  My 
reason  for  calling  attention  to  them  now  is  lo  give 
a  note  of  warning  on  their  resting.  Plants  of  this 
nature  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  are  apt  to  be  cast 
on  one  side  and  almost  forgotten  until  it  is  thought 
growth  should  he  commencing.  The  Calanthes  of 
this  section  are  naturally  heat-loving  subjects,  so 
to  place  them  in  a  low  temperature  after  the 
flowers  are  over  is  not  at  all  a  safe  proceeding.  I 
grow  a  large  batch,  and  I  find  that  they  start  into 
growth  more  freely  after  they  have  been  wintered 
in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  60°  or  65°.  Dar- 
ing the  daytime  ours  have  oonsldeiably  more  than 
this,  as  they  are  wintered  on  a  shelf  in  a  lean-to 
stove  against  the  back  wall  dose  up  to  the  light. 
They  are  also  kept  in  their  pots,  as  I  find  it  better 
to  keep  them  thus  than  to  turn  them  out  of  the 

Kts  and  store  closely  tc^etber  in  boxes.  By 
iviog  them  undisturbed  the  eyes  certainly  start 
more  neely. — A.  Y. 

Cypripedlum  Farishi  (B.  TT.).— This  is  the 
name  of  your  flower.  It  a  fair  variety,  with  liriib 
yellowiih  green  sGpolB  without  any  stripsa  or  mans, 
the  same  colour  being  oontinaed  nearlv  naif-way  down 
the  petals,  which  are  some  6  inches  long,  with  de^p 
purple  tins  and  a  few  hairy  tufis  at  the  edges ;  lip 
greeo.  It  was  first  found  by  Mr.  Parish  over  thirty 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  until  about  tweoty-fira 
yean  ago  that  it  was  known  ia  oar  gardeas.— 
\V.  H.  G. 


Flower  Garden. 

LATS  VARIETIES  OF  LILIVM  SPECIO- 
SUM  AND  LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM, 
To  THE  Editoe  or  The  Qardkn. 

Sir, — I  have  now  in  my  room  in  flower  the 
variety  of  L.  speciosum  roseum  which  I  lately 
doBcribed  in  The  Gabden,  Vol.  XLIL,  p.  468, 
as  a  late  form  with  a  touch  of  rubrum  blood  in 
it.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  about  2  feet  high  (pot 
included)  ;  three  flowers  are  out,  two  are  over, 
and  one  bud  is  unopened.  It  came  into  flower 
just  before  Christmas  Day ;  it  bears  a  fine 
symmetrical  flower  with  pale  centre,  and  very 
pleasing  light  blush-rose-ooloored  petals,  mar- 
gined with  vhitej  and  a  white  lip  ;  the  oentnl 
green  nya  are  deeply  odonred  and  very  teana- 
fucent.  Thia  is  the  hteat  form  of  L.  speciosum 
which  I  have  notitwd,  and  it  is  specially  valu- 
able for  flowering  at  this  late  season.  The  va- 
riety nanum,  described  by  me  in  the  same 
paper,  I  saw  in  flower  during  December.  It 
Dears  a  highly  coloured  bud  and  flower  broad- 
petalled ;  it  has  a  very  dwarf  symmetrical 
habit,  and  makes  an  excellent  pot  plant  for  late 
flowering.  The  variety  cruentum  was  over 
about  the  middle  of  December.  These  three 
varieties  will  carry  on  under  glass  the  flowering 
of  the  speciosum  family  dunng  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January, 

Lilium  formoeanum,  a  variety  of  the  longi- 
floruiu  group,  is  also  a  moat  valuable  Lily  for 
indoor  culture.    It  is  d«M^bed  byme  jn  my 
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glau  about  this  time  last  year.  On  April  26  it 
was  in  flower.  A  fiue  plant  with  a  single  stem 
40  inches  high  bore  about  six  flowers  of 
fine  Bubatanoe  6  inches  long,  with  a  perianth 
expanse  of  0  inches.  After  flowering  it  was 
(still  undisturbed  in  the  pot)  turned  out  into 
the  garden  in  a  south  aspect  and  well  watered. 
It  soon  shot  again  with  three  strong  stems,  and 
on  Sept.  20  showed  ten  flower-buds,  which  ex- 
panded under  glass  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, beside  smaller  side  growths.  One  bulb 
therefrom  has  produced  in  one  season  about 
sixteen  flowers,  and  certainly  three  good-sized 
bulbs  with  leveral  smaller  ones  will  be  found 
on  repotting.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  I 
have  ever  seen  was  early  in  October  last,  when 
a  number  of  Lilium  Takesitna  were  in  flower 
under  glass.    Thus  protected,  the  flowers  have 


quite  a  beautiful  rosy  tinge  outside  the  petals, 
instead  of  the  usual  faint  chocolate  tint,  and 
being  well  grown  and  of  good  size  and  sub- 
stance excited  in  me  a  great  admiration  and 
love  for  this  beautiful  and  stately  late  variety 
of  the  longiflorum  group.  I  was  also  greatly 
pleased  this  summer  in  flowering  Ltltum  elegans 
WilsouT,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Thunbergi- 
anum  group,  of  erect  habit^  late  flowering,  with 
large  apricot- coloured  cupped  blooms.  I  have 
not  seen  this  Lily  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Lilium  Colchesteri,  or  odorum,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent pot  plant ;  itb  habit  is  somewhat  dwarf, 
and  it  throws  under  glass  three  to  six  very 
large  symmetrical  cream- coloured  flowers,  which 
contrast  very  vividly  with  the  bright  chocolate- 
tinted  anthers.  Out  of  doors  this  plant  is  often 
spoilt  by  the  attacks  of  insect  enemies. 

Alexjinder  Wallace,  M.D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Not  much  work  is  possible  in  the  flower  garden 
80  early  in  the  year  unless  the  weather  prove  ex- 
ceptionally mild,  bnt  anything  that  can  ba  done 
may  be  pushel  forward.  The  praning  of  all  coni- 
fene  and  evergreen  shrubs  that  occupy  prominent 
positions  either  by  the  side  of  walks  or  in  mixed 
borders,  and  that  back  np  the  taller  herbaceous 
Sowers  and  flowering  deciduous  sbmbs,  can  be 
done  at  once.  This  work  mast  be  entrusted  to  a 
thoroughly  competent  workman  and  be  performed 
with  care  and  judgment.  A  special  point  is  to 
make  tbis  an  annoal  businesa,  as  if  left  for  a  couple 
of  seasons  the  plants  are  rendered  stiff  and  formal 
by  the  amoant  of  cutting  neoesrary  to  keep  them 
within  bounds.  Dot  plants  of  the  dwarf  and  bushy 
conifene  are  very  nice  in  large  beds,  and  can  be  re- 
tained in  Buch  positions  for  many  years.  The 
space  between  them  can  be  summer*  bedded,  or, 


bjltcr  still,  filled  in  with  some  nice  herbaceous 
plants  in  variety.  Thus,  if  the  little  specimen  coni- 
fers are  some  C  feet  or  7  feet  apart,  half  way  be- 
tween them  might  come  nice  little  clumps  of  rose* 
pink  Pyretbrum  floribundum  plenum,  Mont  Blanc 
White,  one  or  two  good  Bpirseas,  scarlet  Lobelias, 
or  even  hardy  Fuchsias,  the  rest  of  the  bed  being 
devoted  to  some  dwarfer  plant  as  a  groundwork,  of 
which  the  best  of  the  Violas  or  Finks  may  be  cited 
as  examples.  Any  work  of  this  kind  that  may  be 
contemplated  could  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  weather 
permitting.  Edgings  can  also  be  made  good,  and 
dwarf  hardy  plants  that  are  used  for  the  purpose 
can  also  benttli-el  for  occcasional  clumps  along 
the  front  of  herbaceous  borders.  Chamomile, 
Thrift,  the  dwarf  Veronicas  and  Sednms,  the  varie- 
gated Thyme  and  Ajuga  repeos  are  among  the 
things  available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  run  round  the  herbaceous  borders  early  In  the 
year  to  freshen  up  the  memory  respecting  any 
matters  that  were  decided  on  during  the  previous  | 


flowering  season.  Thus  there  was  a  special  note 
in  favour  of  an  increased  stock  of  the  white  Snap- 
dragon, a  really  good  thing  that  was  flowering  all 
through  the  season  and  was  very  useful  in  a  cUt 
state.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  towards  the  end  of 
January,  and  if  shifted  on  as  soon  as  struck  will 
make  nice  plants  for  turning  out  in  April.  The 
white  Pyretbrum  above  mentioned  (Mont  Blanc)  is 
another  very  useful  plant ;  those  who  already  have 
a  stock  wiU  do  well  to  Increase  it  by  division. 
Three  Star  worts  that  were  specially  noted— acris, 
Astiam,  and  panicul^tua  blandus— must  certainly 
be  increased  to  the  exclusion  of  varieties  of  less 
merit.  Acris  would  make  a  grand  bed  associated 
with  summer  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums  with 
variegated  Ribbon  Grass,  or  as  a  groundwork  to 
large  clumps  of  Fuchsia  gracilis.  The  Spiraeas 
most  acceptable  for  catting,  the  I'ghtest  and  most 
feathery,  were  palmataalba  and  astilboides  If  not 
already  done,  crowns  can  be  carefully  divided  and 
replanted  at  once.  A  hint  as  to  S,  astilboides  may 
not  be  out  of  place  :  it  does  not  take  kindly  to  the 
herbaceous  bonier.  I  find  it  does  much  better  in  a 
cool  moist  spot  under  a  north-west  wall. 

Autumn- planted  stuff  to  be  treated  as  annuals, 
especially  border  Carnation<>,  are  looking  remark* 
ably  well,  this  season's  losses  being  few  and  far 
between.  From  the  many  named  sorts  now  in  cul- 
tivation and  from  the  thounnds  of  seedlings  an- 
nually planted  in  many  gardens  we  get  splendid 
Sowers,  but  the  constitution  of  the  plants  is  not 
always  up  to  the  mark,  and  no  sort,  however  good 
the  flower  may  be,  is  worth  perpetuating  for  bor- 
der work  if  it  is  of  thin,  weedy,  weakly  habit.  I 
look  upon  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Raby  Castle  and 
Mme.  Roland  in  their  respective  colours  as  msgni- 
flcent  border  Carnations,  fulSlting  all  requirements. 
Those  who  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  old  crim- 
son Clove  on  account  of  the  disease  would  do  well 
to  give  Mme.  Roland  a  trial.  It  is  very  similar  in 
colour,  of  splendid  conntitntion,  very  free  and  al- 
together a  very  valuable  sort. 

When  touching  on  shrubs  earlier  in  these  notes 
I  omitted  to  mention  that  it  is  advisable  when  a 
spell  of  sharp  weather  sets  in  to  see  that  protection 
is  afforded  to  anything  that  may  require  it.  That 
graceful  and  very  ornamental  Grass  (Arundo  con- 
spicua),  for  instance,  may  pass  unharmed  through 
several  reasons,  to  be  very  severely  crippled,  if  not 
killed,  after  an  exceptionally  hard  winter.  A  stout 
stake  should  be  driven  down  as  near  the  centre  of 
the  plant  as  possible,  and  the  folisge  be  gathered 
np  and  tied  to  the  same.  It  forms  a  bnndle  of 
"  extingaisher  "  shape,  not  very  elegant  in  appear- 
ance, hut  the  plant  is  thereby  preserved  tbroui^h 
the  most  trying  weather — sufflcient  compensation 
for  the  short  season  of  ugliness.  Half-hsrdy 
plants  on  walls,  as  Aloysias,  and  in  the  open,  as 
the  Eucalypti,  will  also  want  matting  over  if  they 
are  h}  remain  outside.  Other  frosty  weather  work 
may  be  the  mulching  of  herbaceous  borders  (good 
rotten  manure  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts  will 
answer  the  purpose  well)  and  the  preparation  of 
labels  large  and  small.  Where  they  are  likely  to  be 
required,  stakes  or  small  irons  (the  latter  are  best, 
as  they  do  not  rot  in  the  ground  or  are  liable  to  be 
scuffed  up  and  carried  away)  should  be  used  for 
clumps  of  bulbs,  and  in  fdct  all  bulbous  plants. 
These  latter  are  sometimes  planted  in  other  sites 
tiianbona  fide  herb.iceons  beds,  and  if  they  are  late 
in  starting,  they  may,  if  not  marked,  ba  injured  to 
a  considerable  extent  if  the  remainder  of  the  bed 
or  border  about  them  is  to  be  planted  before  they 
show  above  ground.  E.  Bubbrll. 


A  OBOWER  of  Csmatlons  near  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, says  the  American  Florist,  sets  bis  plants 
in  the  open  ground  in  baskets  about  4  inches  in 
diameter  made  from  common  wire  fencing  with  a 
2-inch  mesh.  The  baskets  are  made  by  catting  the 
fencing  into  strips  about  12  inches  lon^  and  4 
inches  wide,  bringing  the  ends  together  and  folding 
one  end  in.  Small  plants  are  set  out  in  these  baskets 
in  the  spring,  where  they  remain  in  the  open  ground 
all  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  the  basket  is  lifted 
with  the  plant  and  transferred  to  the  greenhome 


'1^  liual  uTeJt :    Th3  trunk  of  the  tree  corercd  with  plint?.    (See  p.  2).) 
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beoob.  The  plant  tbas  has  the  advantage  of  being 
bedded  oat  constantly,  and  Is  always  tranqilajitecl 
with  a  good  ball  of  wA\. 


THB  CARNATION  AND  PICOTXE. 

Wb  are  now  propariDg:  the  compost  for  the  Carna- 
tions and  Piootees,  to  be  ready  and  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  plants  abont  the  end  of  Febmaty  or 
early  in  Marco,  which  is  the  best  time  to  place 
them  in  the  potxi  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  There 
are  many  new  growers  of  Carnations  and  Piootees 
who  are  thirsting  for  information,  and  even  old 
growers  think  but  little  of  their  plants  when  they 
are  froten  np  io  the  frames.  At  that  time  nothing 
can  be  done  for  them  ;  it  is  the  season  of  rest,  and 
the  plants  do  not  take  any  harm  if  tbey  are  well 
estaUished,  bnt  severe  frosts  may  be  succeeded  by 
mi^  weather,  and  it  is  rather  astonishing  to  see 
how  the  green-fly  wilt  appear  whenever  the  weather 
is  mild.  One  would  think  that  exposing  the  plants 
to  from  10°  to  20*^  of  frost  seTeral  nights  and  days  : 
Id  saoceasion  wonld  destroy  this  parasite,  bat  it  is 
not  BO.  While  severe  frosts  last  we  keep  the  glass 
lights  over  the  frames,  bat  do  not  use  mats  or  any 
khid  of  covering.  I  have  seen  Carnations  killed 
in  frames  during  severe  frosts,  bat  never  when  they 
have  bera  well  established  and  have  lieen  brought 
up  hardy.  As  soon  as  oar  Carnation  layers  are 
established  after  repottiog,  we  pall  the  lights  off 
the  frames  every  day  and  all  day  long  if  the 
weather  is  favoarable,  the  plants  thas  becoming 
quite  hardy  and  able  to  endare  bad  weather  when 
it  comes.  On  the  ether  hand,  if  the  lights  are  shot 
down  close  at  night  and  bnt  lltUe  air  is  admitted 
In  tiie  daytime,  the  plants  not  only  become  weakly, 
but  they  are  much  more  liable  tc  the  attacks  of 
green-fiy.  The  only  use  I  make  of  the  glass  lights 
for  Carnations  in  winter  is  to  protect  them  nom 
drenching  rains  or  dtying  frost  winds ;  even  in  cold 
wiode  air  is  admitted  by  tilting  the  lights  on  the 
ride  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. As  stfVted,  th^  do  not  require  any  attention 
Id  ftosiy  weather;  bat  in  oontioaed  mUd  weather 
it  is  necessary  to  look  over  the  plants ;  perl^aps 
twice  daring  the  winter  will  be  enough.  The  sur- 
face of  the  potting  soil  needs  stirring  up ;  decayed 
leaves  should  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  ^harp- 
pMnted  scissors,  and  green-fly  be  brushed  off.  When 
the  time  for  repotting  the  plants  arrives,  they 
should  be  in  a  nealthy  growing  condition  quite 
free  from  insect  peats.  Some  of  these  plants  also 
come  in  osef  ul  to  make  up  blank  spaces  in  t  he  beds 
out  of  doors,  for  out  of  some  hundreds  it  is  unlikely 
that  all  will  pass  throogh  the  winter  in  good  condi- 
tion. Someanbadlyrootedandnmysueonmbtotbe 
Ticiseitudes  of  onr  uncertain  winters ;  others  may 
be  killed  hj  the  wirewonn,  a  most  deadly  enemy, 
bat  from  whatever  cause  it  is  well  to  liave  a  few 
snr|diis  plflDts  ready  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  msy  have  failed.  Plant  them  out  without 
disturbing  the  roots  further  than  may  be  neces- 
Bary  by  turning  them  out  of  the  pots ;  press  the 
soil  firmly  about  them,  planting  rather  deeper  tban 
I  hey  were  b^ore.  If  there  la  a  large  collection 
needing  repotting  the  work  sbonld  be  gone  about 
in  a  systematic  manner.  Clean  flower-pots  should 
be  in  readiness  and  also  clean  potsherds.  We  use 
three  sizes  of  flower-pots,  7  inch,  8-inch,  and 
9-inch.  Two  plants  are  put  into  one  flower-pot. 
Put  about  2  inches  of  drainage  in  the  largest-sixed 
pots,  not  ao  gnat  dwth  of  it  In  the  sm^ler  sizes. 
A  thin  layer  of  fibre  from  which  the  day  particles 
have  been  ehaken  should  be  placed  over  the  drain- 
age. I  have  used  a  thin  layer  of  Moss  when  this 
could  not  readily  be  obtained,  for  if  the  finer 
particles  of  the  potting  soil  mix  with  the  drainage, 
the  ^ress  of  water  is  arrested  and  the  plants  do 
not  succeed  so  well.  Repot  the  plants  rather 
finnly,  and  place  them  under  the  shelter  of  glass 
lights.  Sometimes  this  is  not  available ;  in  that 
case  it  is  as  well  to  repot  the  plants  lateor  and 
place  them  oat  of  doors  at  once. 

Tree  or  vrinter-flowering  Carnations  require 
quite  different  tieatment  from  that  described 
above.  Aa  I  write  these  lines  we  an  preparing  a 
■mall  bed  of  fennenting  material  in  one  of  the 


pits,  heated  to  keep  the  temperatare  up  to  about  50° 
or  55*^.  A  very  high  bottom- heat  is  not  needed ;  it 
might  do  harm  by  causing  the  cattlngs  or  slips  to 
damp  off,  bat  over  the  hotbed  is  placed  a  light 
and  low  glass  frame.  The  outting-pota  are  [dunged 
io  a  surface  layer  of  cocoa  fibre  refuse,  and  the 
glass  frame  by  preventing  evaporation  preserves  the 
cuttings  in  a  plump  condluon  antil  they  have 
formed  roots.  If  a  frame  soch  as  I  have  described 
is  not  available,  place  over  the  onttlog-pots  a 
square  or  two  of  gUss,  jast  enoagh  to  cover  them. 
The  glass  may  rest  apon  the  ends  of  the  labels, 
which  should  stand  higher  out  of  the  pots  than 
the  cuttings.  The  glass  becomes  damp,  and  re- 
quires to  be  daily  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth.  The 
smaller  side  growths  slipped  oS  form  roots  more 
quickly  than  the  main  thicker  ones.  If  inserted 
in  floe  sandy  soU  thay  do  not  take  very  long  to 
fonn  roots,  and  when  this  ocoors  take  t£em 
out  of  the  close  place  in  which  they  have  been, 
and  they  will  gather  streogth  in  the  freer  air 
of  the  hoase.  Do  not  dday  potting  oS  the  small 
plants.  We  plant  each  one  separately  in  a  2^-inch 
pat.  grovring  tbem  on  for  a  little  while  in  the 
hothouse,  and  gradually  inuring  them  to  a  green- 
house tempemture.  Some  may  say,  why  grow 
such  a  hardy  plant  as  Qie  Carnation  in  a  forcing 
house  daring  any  part  of  its  existence  1  The  reason 
is  plain  enough  to  those  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  method  by  which  a  succession  of  flowers  is  ^ 
maintained  all  the  yeax  round  or  even  for  part  of 
the  year.  I  am  putting  in  Carnation  cattings  now, 
and  will  continue  to  propagate  the  plants  until 
March.  By  this  means  I  will  have  a  sncoession 
of  flowering  plants  from  the  time  the  out-of-door 
Carnations  are  over  until  they  come  in  again  next 
season.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  plaut  a  few  of 
the  old  p'ants  oat  of  doors  in  May.  They  produce 
a  lai^e  number  of  fine  flowers  in  a  favooreble 
position  against  a  walL  I  am  not  sure  It  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  qoalifyiog  word  "  favonraUe,"  for 
I  well  remember  even  in  Scotland  to  have  seen 
nice  Aowvn  tM^noed  from  B<Hne  plsnts  trained  to 
a  north  wall.  From  Hay  to  September  all  the 
perpetaal  flowering  Carnations  do  maoh  better 
out  of  doons  In  a  sunny  open  portion  than  they 
do  under  glass.  J.  Douolas. 


BASAL  OANEKB  IN  DAFFODILS. 
I  AH  not  sure  that  I  can  even  afford  a  hint  that 
will  be  new  on  this  sabject,  but  there  are  two 
theories  of  the  cause  of  the  above  disease.  The 
first  theory  is  that  certain  of  the  Daffodils  are 
tenderer  ttian  others,  and  these,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  the  ones  to  moke  their  growth  earlier. 
The  fre!<h  poin's  of  their  foliage  become  seriously 
nipped  by  onr  late  frosts ;  so  mnch  so,  that  though 
they  seem  to  be  making  a  v^roas  start,  (.they 
die  off  or  turn  brown  in  considerable  nambers 
from  the  date  of  such  injury.  Last  year  I  took  up 
several  specimens  so  affected,  and  I  observed  at 
the  lime  ttiat  the  bulbs  were  furniahed  with  plenty 
of  roots,  which,  as  we  know,  are  developed  well 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  length  by  the  time 
that  the  green  points  show  above  the  surface. 
But  when  examined  the  roots  were  not  then  in  a 
healthy  state.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  had  I  dog 
op  the  roots  a  little  earlier  I  might  have  found 
them  healthy.  This  suggested  to  my  mind  that 
the  roots  had  b^n  to  go  wrong  oontempora- 
neoosly  with  the  frost-bitten  and  yellow  tope. 
They  were  of  a  siokly  yellow-brown  colour,  the 
points  brown  or  black,  jnst  as  we  may  observe 
young  vigorous  roots  to  behave  with  hundreds  of 
other  things  which,  in  reference  to  their  leaves 
and  growing  points,  have  suffered  aome  sadden 
check.  As  these  Daffodils  never  again  in  the 
season  present  so  healthy  an  aspect  as  tbose  which 
have  not  been  so  blighted,  I  have  been  sappoeing 
that  might  be  the  starting  point  of  the  basu 
canker  disease.  Certain  other  facts,  if  they  do 
n<^  positively  afford  proof  on  the  point,  at  lesst 
show  that  there  may  possibly  be  something  tend- 
ing in  that  direction.  For  instance,  our  Daffodil 
growers  in  warmer  climates,  In  the  ScUly  Isles 
and  Bontb  of  Ireland,  where  they  are  not  n  much 
afflicted  with  late  frosts,  experience  little  or  so- 


thing  in  the  way  of  basal  rot.  The  earlier  kinds, 
as  palUdus  pnecox,  Ard-Rigb  and  such-like,  are 
those  which  ssffer  most;  and  others — hybrids — 
with  presumably  the  blood  of  tenderer  ^eciea  in 
tbem,  also  suffer  greatly.  I  have  had  a  striking 
instance  of  collected  bulbs,  sent  from  a  much 
warmer  climate  than  this,  which  had  no  trace  (A 
disease  about  tbem,  and  wtilch,  when  planted  early 
in  the  aotumn,  made  a  promising  show  as  regards 
sprouts  and  roots.  All  in  the  early  spring  turned 
brown  at  their  tops  and  ultimately  rotted  away,  so 
Uiat  at  the  present  time,  of  the  hundred  or  mora 
bulbs,  I  question  whether  there  is  one  alive.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  case  of  a  tender  variety  can 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  basal  rot  as 
found  in  well-known  hardy  kinds.  I,  however, 
think  ol^ierwise.  There  may  but  be  the  chance, 
bat  I  tiiink  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our 
eariier  hardy  sorto  may  posiess  a  trace  of  the 
blood  of  these  wild  or  natural  varieties  of  warmer 
balntats,  be  they  themselres  Fpedes  or  other- 
wise. If,  then,  in  this  climate  tender  and  veiy 
early  aorta  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sometimes 
receive  their  desth  blow  afrer  having  made  a 

food  start,  as  regards  a  fall  complement  of  root*, 
think  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  oat  how  the  other 
symptoms  or  results  occur. 

For  instance,  If  after  the  tops  hwe  well  seen  (he 
daylight  and  before  they  are  atrloken,  the  leaves 
shrinking  will  act  as  cooductors  of  wet  dawn  to 
the  balba,  carrying  with  it  possibly  something  of  a 
fnogoid  cliaraoter  from  the  decaying  foliage.  This 
might  account  for  the  dropsical  character  of  bulbs 
affected  in  their  first  year.  I  ought  perhaps  here 
to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  I  am  speaking  on  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  I  have  had  in  mind 
all  the  time  balbs  which,  so  far  as  could  be  seen, 
were  perfectly  healthy,  taking  as  the  strongest 
proof  of  such  healthiness  bulbs  distinctly  firm  all 
round  the  bate,  wiihoai  any  dark  spots  near  the 
hftse,  with  the  root  riiw  well  defined,  and  the 
space  inside  the  waited  ring  well  filled  out  and 
free  from  cracks.  I  take  It  that  the  rank  smell  of 
newly-dug  diseased  balbs,  their  being  infested 
with  mites,  and  those  with  the  more  fieshy  tunics 
eaten  off  around  the  shoulders  or  collar  of  the 
bulbs,  are  all  the  results  of  the  process  above  de- 
scribed. 

Another  fact  worth  notice  is  that  Daffodils  the 
most  liable  to  basal  canker  have  repeatedly  been 
proved  to  do  so  much  better,  and  I  m^ht  almost 
say  to  remain  exempt  from  the  disease,  when 
grown  amidst  the  roots  of  shrubs.  Saoh  a  situa- 
tion certainly  implies  a  drier  soil  and  a  warmer  or 
more  protected  condition.  This  may  not  prove 
much  In  favour  of  the  above  theory,  but  we  cer- 
tainly come  at  some  very  important  facts  irtiea  of 
the  same  batch  of  bulbs  planted  at  the  same  tima^ 
in  the  same  quality  of  soil,  by  the  same  hands,  we 
liave  aome  affected  with  canker  and  others  free. 

There  is  another  fact  of  which  I  hardly  need  re- 
mind Daffodil  growers,  and  that  If,  that  after  a 
certain  amonnc  of  root  development,  if  the  roots 
become  iojnred  in  a  wholesale  vray,  no  new  roots 
will  push  in  the  same  season,  and  the  chances  are 
greauy  against  the  balb  doing  oCherwIse  tbim  de- 
caying; and  do  we  not  know  that  the  commonest 
form  of  decay  that  we  meet  with  when  digging  ap 
the  bulbs  in  July  is  that  of  bas:il  rot  mora  or  leas 
developed,  and  generally  most  in  the  wettest 
situations  ? 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  sanest  that 
Daffodil  growers  should  be  on  the  }oA  out  for 
yellow  and  flabby  apronts  from  tUa  tUme  onwards, 
and  that  as  soon  as  tbey  are  seen,  that  some  of  the 
bulbs  should  be  dug  up  to  possibly  verify  the  fact 
that  good  roots  have  existed.  Others  shoold  be 
left  having  the  same  symptoms  and  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  results  watched  with  a  view  to 
learning  whether  in  midsummer  they  will  show  a 
development  of  basal  rot  as  we  at  present  know  it. 
All  this,  however,  should  follow  with  bulbs  known 
to  have  been  clean  and  free  from  the  slightest  toach 
of  the  disease,  for  It  is  obvious  that  the  experiment 
woold  be  nselesB  were  the  bulbs  of  donbtf  al  sonnd- 
oe; s  when  planted. 

With  regard  to  my  second  theory  of  the  cause  of 
basal  rot,  I  have  not  lo  o(»nidetiely  made  observa- 
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tions  as  In  the  former,  at  present  there  being 
ideotj  of  T03m  for  doubt  to  whither  certain 
pheDOmena  are  part  of  symptonM  o(  the  dlseaie 
itself  or  merely  after  results  of  oiganio  decay. 

J.  Wood. 


N0TE3  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
The  double  blue  Hepatlca.  — This,  under 
■pedal  conditions,  is  already  shpwiof;  ooloar  on 
flower-stalks  an  inch  to  2  iacnea  long.  For  a  great 
nnmber  of  years  this  kind  has  been  considered 
diiBcnlt  to  onlUvate.  I  can  iEnagioe  that  it  might 
ba  so  in  some  gardens  where,  for  lostauce,  the 
land  is  of  a  hot,  dry,  or  oalcareoas  character,  bat  I 
am  certain  that  with  care  it  may  be  grown  to  per- 
fection. As  a  matter  of  fact  It  is  a  very  diffloalt 
plant  to  kill  in  land  of  a  somewhat  free,  bnt  moist 
oharaoter,  and  it  onoe  you.  get  the  rhisomes  well 
famished  with  the  long,  ebingy,  and  glandolar 
roots,  the  plants  go  ahead  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
Bo  much  so  Indeed,  that  they  may  with  advantage 
be  divided  every  third  or  fonrth  year.  The  only 
thing  yoa  need  to  do  then  will  be  to  divide  the 
roots  in  late  summer,  allowing  each  division  a 
share  of  the  length  of  rhiEome  as  well  as  fibre, 
planting  immediately  before  the  glands  on  the 
zootfl  dry  np.  The  latter  preoantlon  is  obvionsly 
one  reqairing  little  or  no  care,  and  ;et  If  in  sum- 
mer yoa  leave  the  roots  exposed  for  an  hour  the 
well-dotflg  of  the  plants  will  be  serionsly  retarded, 
when  all  mighi  have  been  prevented  by  covering 
the  roots  for  the  brief  space  of  time  they  were  oat 
ol  the  ground  with  a-  moist  doth. 

TropaBoInm  polyphyllum.— This  is  certainly 
a  species  that  may  be  benefited  by  a  little  care  at 
the  present  season.  In  veiy  severe  weather  the 
peculiar  half-tuberous  and  half-rhizomatose  roots 
are  liable  to  be  killed  by  frost ;  then  there  is  tJie 
fact  that  thete  roots,  which  have  the  habit  of 
lengthening  rapidly,  often  work  their  way  to  near 
thesnrfaea;  and  stiU  further,  established  plants 
push  into  vorr  early  growth,  so  tJiat  in  many  in- 
stances at  CnrlBtma^  the  blue-green  and  pink- 
tinted  sprouts  are  visible.  The  help  hinted  at  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  thick  mulching  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  preferably  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  in  it. 
It  need  not  be  removed  later  on,  but  left  to  decay. 
The  plant  is  partial  to  a  very  dry  situation,  as  im- 
plied by  light  soil  and  a  snnny  aspect ;  hence  its 
great  usefulness  for  the  higher  parts  of  sunny 
rockeries  or  for  training  over  stones  In  land  natn- 
rally  sandy.  It  is,  however,  in  the  former  style 
that  it  Is  seen  to  mr>at  advantage;  its  long,  trailiog 
stems  seem  to  gain  vigour  by  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  way  In  which  the  leaves  and 
flowers  faoe  to  the  sky  affords  it  the  chance  of  dis- 
playliw  Its  beanties  much  better  than  could  be  ex- 
pected were  its  shoots  trained  upwards. 

Megaaea  Stracheyl— At  the  present  time  the 
prominent  fiower-buds,  all  but  hidden  in  the  ample 
foliage,  are  showing  signs  of  bursting  when  we 
have  a  few  fine  bright  days  and  mild  weather. 
Once  (he  bnd  scales  split,  the  condensed  duster  of 
buds  Is  liable  to  injury  by  wet  and  frost.  So  deli- 
cate Is  the  colour  of  these  flowers,  that  if  they  are 
In  the  least  soiled  they  are  all  but  unfit  to  look 
upon,  and  it  is  now  that  this  species  should  be 
afforded  some  care  in  the  way  of  protecting  the 
bndi,  when  the  result  might  be  expected  to  be 
dusters  of  delicate  flowers  of  singular  beauty  in 
early  spring ;  whereas,  left  alone,  the  plants  may 
go  on  increaeiog  in  slse  year  hy  year,  bnt  the 
flowers  would  be  ragged,  dirhr  and  useless. 

Diantbua  deltoides.— Why  this  is  not  more 
used  in  gardens  I  do  not  know.  Certain  It  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  so  common  as  a  wild  plant  as 
on  that  score  to  preclude  its  cultivalion,  neither 
has  it  any  peenlisr  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
forms  a  beaatif ol  green  eoshloa  in  the  winter.  It 
begias  to  flower  in  early  summer,  continuing  to 
the  end,  not  merely  with  a  few  straggling  blooms, 
but  in  profuEe  masses,  and  so  br^ht  is  the  colonr, 
that  I  question  if  many  coald  name  half-a-dozen 
other  rock  plants  to  eqoal  it  for  oolonr-efleot  and 
duration  of  same.  With  me  it  is  a  fairly  good 
perflnnial.  bnt  a^  a  bienn'al  the  refulls  are  better. 

IVoodpille,  XiritteU,  I'orit.  J.  Wood. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEUUUS  FOR  MARKET. 

In  reply  to  "  A.  E."  (p.  14),  I  grow  a  good  many 
Cbiysanthemums  for  cutting  or  sale  in  pots.  If 
"  A.  B."  looks  at  the  dates  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
shows,  which  range  from  November  1  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  according  to  the  early  or  late  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  he  will  have  to  avoid  this  period,  for 
dnting  tiie  ezldbition  season  there  are  very  many 
surplus  blooms  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  stan- 
dara  or  are  not  required  for  exhibition  that  are 
sent  Into  market.  Last  November  I  saw  beauti- 
ful exhiUtion  blooms  offered  at  Id.  each,  and  any- 
one who  has  the  least  experience  will  know  that 
they  coald  not  be  grown  for  that,  yet  there  was 
grmt  dlfflcoltrf  In  getUng  any  offer  at  all  for 
them. 

The  kinds  1  grow  lately  are  either  very  early 
or  very  late  flowering  ones,  and  for  the  earliest 
crop  I  have  not  yet  found  a  better  kind  than  Hme. 
Desgrange  and  its  yellow  sport.  They  are  excel- 
lent as  pot  plants,  and  verj  free  flowering  when 
ted  ont.  In  the  south  of  England  they  may  be 
In  full  Uoom  in  August.  I  keep  a  quantity  of 
old  plants  through  tb»  winter  in  cold  frames  and 
plant  them  oat  in  April,  bat  do  not  pinch  them  at 
all.  Then  I  have  young  plants  struck  from  cut- 
tings and  pinched  once ;  these  give  a  good  succes- 
sion of  bloom,  and  In  seasons  when  early  frosts 
oat  off  Dahlias  and  other  tender  flowers  the  Ume. 
Desgrange  sells  well ;  in  fact  it  gives  such  a  long 
season  of  bloom,  that  the  plant )  are  almost  certain 
to  be  profitable  at  some  period  of  their  flowering. 
These  are  followed  by  Sceur  Melanle,  Elaine,  kc., 
which  keep  ns  supplied  until  October  is  at  an  end. 
During  November  I  only  have  a  limited  quantity 
of  the  exhibition  varieties,  and  concentrate  my 
attention  on  kinds  that  are  either  naturally  very 
late  or  that  can  be  made  to  bloom  after  the  ordi- 
nary season  by  late  pinching,  keeping  in  very  cool 
quarters  daring  autumn,  and  other  details  of  cul- 
ture. The  varieties  I  grow  most  largely  are : 
irAi70— Ethel,  Snowflake,  Snowdrop,  Hme.  Mash- 
ant  J>Uff»— Qloriosum  and  Mrs.  Jones.  Dari 
crimion — CulUngfordl  and  Crimson  Velvet.  A  good 
many  oUiers  are  suitable  for  late  work,  bat  these 
are  old  reliable  sorts,  of  which  I  usnally  have  good 
bloom  at  least  to  the  middle  of  January,  The 
greatest  demand  Is  at  Christmas,  and  if  one  can 
clear  out  the  houses  then,  they  can  be  prepared  for 
other  crops.  Late  blooms  are  certainly  more  re- 
munerative than  the  finest  midseason  ones. — 
Jakbb  Gboom,  Qoiport. 

  "A.  E."  will  flnd  the  under-mentioned 

varieties  good  for  the  double  purpose  of  marketing 
and  conservatory  decoration.  I  have  placed  them 
somewhat  in  thdr  order  of  flowering  as  a  slight 
guide,  also  added  the  colour  of  each.  Voy  much 
depends,  however,  what  colour  "  takes "  best  at 
various  times  in  the  market,  and  what  are  pre- 
ferred in  a  private  establlshmeot. 

Japanese,  owing  to  being  general  fovonrites, 
merit  a  prior  notice. 

Mme.  Des)^nge,  while;  Mrs.  Hawkins,  yellow  j 
O.  Warmiff,  pale  yellow;  La  Yter^e,  creamy  white; 
lisdy  Selbome,  white:  Elaine,  white;  W.  Holmes, 
crimson,  tipped  gold ;  Avalanche,  white  ;  Source  d'Ur, 
orange  and  gold ;  L'Africaine,  deep  crimson  ;  Peter 
the  Greal,  lemon ;  Sunflower,  golden  yellow;  Stan- 
stead  White,  white ;  Mn.  C.  Carey,  white ;  M.  S.  A. 
Oarridrp,  Uush,  changing  to  white  j  Ethel,  white ;  snd 
L.  Cuinmg,  white. 

Jtejlexed.  —  CulUngftndl,  hiiUiant  crimson;  Job 
Lagrav^,  dark  eriaison-red;  Elsie,  pale  canary  yel- 
low. 

Incurved. — Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  white ;  Mrs.  Dixon, 
yellow;  G.  Glenny,  primrose i  Jardin  des  Flantes, 
orange-yellow  t  Princess  Teck,  Uash-whitej  Mrs. 
Nnrmau  Davis,  yellow j  Lord  Eversley,  pars  white; 
Mifls  Marechanx,  white. 

Pompons, — Snoor  Melanie,  white;  Snowdrop, white; 
Primrose  League,  primrose ;  Golden  Qem,  yeUow. 

Single  varieltea. — Jane,  white ;  Souvenir  de  Lon- 
dres,  crlniFon-red ;  America,  blosh,  changing  to  white  | 
Ghiemsey  Sunset,  bronsy  yellow. — E.  M. 
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 Qoalities  in  varieties  to  be  sooght  for  this 

purpose  are  freedom  in  flowering,  decided  colours 
and  pretty  form,  dwarlness  of  growth,  and 
bloomug  at  a  particular  time.  For  September, 
"  A.  E."  (page  14)  wIU  not  flnd  a  white  to  surpass 
the  well-known  Ume.  C.  Desgrange.  There  is 
each  year  a  ready  sale  for  well-grown  flowers  of 
this,  and  also  the  yellow  forms,  Mrs.  Burrell  and 
Mrs.  HawUns.  A  high-coloured  companion  to 
these  has  yet  to  be  itSaeA.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  month  Souvenir  de  M.  Menier,  a  dark  crimson, 
should  be  useful.  La  Vlerge  is  a  most  emeUent 
white.  Daring  the  month  of  October  there  is  a 
greater  choice.  Bouquet  des  Dames,  Elaine,  and 
Lady  Selbome  supply  first-rate  whites ;  Phoebos, 
a  lovely  yellow ;  Wm.  Holmes,  a  dark  red,  not 
likely  soon  to  be  beaten.  Felix  Oaasagnean 
^oald  be  tried.  It  is  very  free,  and  the  form  of 
flower  and  colour,  an  amber  slkade,  particularly 
taking.  James  Salter  Is  a  roae-tinted  kind.  In 
November  we  have  Mile.  Laoroix,  Florence  Penqr, 
both  exceedingly  elegant;  Source  d'Or,  bronze 
shade,  a  most  popular  sort;  L'i  Nymphe,  rose; 
Edonard  Aadlguier  and  Colllngfordi,  dark  crim- 
sons; Ume.  de  Sevin,  purple,  tinted  rose  ;  Hamlet 
and  Triomphe  du  Nord,  pretty  shades  of  salmon- 
tinted  red;Val  d'Andorre,  dark  orange ;  Elsie,  a 
pretty  lemon,  tinted  white ;  Fair  Midd  of  Ouemsey, 
rather  tall,  but  excellent  pare  white;  Vlvlarid 
Morel,  mauve ;  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  light  terra-cotta, 
and  White  Baauty  of  Exmonth  are  among  the  new 
kinds  which  appear  to  possess  qualities  that  will 
make  them  useful  market  varieties.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Shea,  the  yellow  sport  from  Mile.  Lacroix,  sup- 
plies that  colour.  For  veiy  late  work,  whites  seem 
most  in  request ;  indeed,  I  cannot  caJl  to  mind  a 
useful  dark  red  one  well  lu  bloom  at  Chriatmas, 
and  we  mast  tu^n  to  other  plants  (Polnaettias,  for 
instance)  to  provide  colour  in  winter-time.  L. 
Canning  is  a  flrst-rate  pure  white ;  so  is  Lady 
Lawrence  ;  its  primrose  sport,  Kate  Mursell,  should 
be  usefnl.  too.  Virginale  (small  Anemone)  Is  an- 
other grand  white  for  late  bloom.  Golden  Gem  is 
a  good  yellow.  Princess  of  Teck,  a  late  incurved. 
Is  much  grown  for  market,  and  equally  good  is 
another  irtiita  tncurved.  Miss  Uarechanz.— H.  S. 


Ohrysanthemum  Beauty  of  Exmontli  v 

Florence  Davis.— In  Thb  Oabdbm  for  the  3rd 
inst.  I  notice  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  I^lden  on 
"  too-mach-alike  GhiTsanthemams,"  a  porticm  of 
which  I  must  take  exception  to.  Mr.  Iggulden 
says  "  Beauty  of  Exmouth  and  Florence  Davis  must 
be  bracketed  together  as  being  too  much  alike."  I 
am  aware  that  when  I  first  placed  Uooms  of 
Beauty  of  Exmouth  before  the  floral  committee  a 
member  of  that  committee  did  say  he  oonsideradlt 
similar  to  Florence  Davis.  At  the  November  meet- 
ing of  the  N.C.S.  I  exhibited  blooms  of  these  two 
vuieties  side  by  side  for  comparison,  and  I  also 
did  the  same  at  various  other  important  exhibi- 
tions, and  in  no  once  instance  did  any  person  sug- 
gest that  they  were  at  all  alike  I  woaldpolnt  ont 
where  the  two  differ ;  Florence  Davis  has  dark 
foliage.  Beauty  of  Exmouth  has  light.  The  blooms 
of  the  latter  are  altogether  more  compact  and  of 
a  distinct  and  superior  form.  The  florets  of 
Florence  Davis  vary  greatly  in  the  same  bloom, 
some  being  broad,  others  toothed,  and  many  are 
thread-like.  In  Beauty  of  Exmouth  they  are  very 
even  and  of  one  width.  It  is  true  a  terminal  bloom 
of  Florence  Davis  will  sometimes  come  with  even 
petals,  but  the  blooms  in  any  case  are  not  so  com- 
pact or  el^^t.  The  colour,  if  such  can  be  said 
of  white,  varies  greatly.  Florence  Davis  is  a  cold 
white,  tinted  green,  the  outer  florets  oftentimes 
stained  pink.  Seauty  of  Exmonth  is  of  an  ivory 
whiteness  and  never  stained  with  pink. — W.  J. 

GODFRHT. 

  As  stated  on  p.  548,  the  mode  of 

cultivation  and  other  circumstances  do  interfere 
with  the  development  of  many  kinds,  but  what  I 
there  stated  refnuding  the  manner  in  which  both 
the  sorts  named  unfolded  their  florets  was  exactly 
as  I  found  them.   I  also  statpA^hat  with  the  ex- 

c.pu»  of  ,.^»«>.b|j^0,y^^ 
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displays  a  green  ceotre.  Since  writiDgthat  I  have 
Bent  a  bloom  of  this  variety  to  the  editor  developed 
from  a  terratnal  which  was  distinctly  green  ;  in 
fact,  qaite  as  inach  so  as  many  which  were  deve- 
loped from  crown  buds.  Along  with  this  I  sent  a 
bloom  of  Beauty  of  Bxmoath  obtained  likewise  from 
a  terminal  bad  ;  this  was,  m  Mr.  Iggulden  states, 
much  whiter  thaa  I  previously  noted.  Thii  bears 
out  my  opinion  that  caitural  conditions  do  alter 
considerably  the  state  of  most  varieties.  The 
blooms  I  sent  were  not  large,  bat  snch  as  one  would 
expect  to  have  from  terminal  bads.  Even  at  this 
■tnge  the;  were  snEBcient  to  demonstrate  the  de- 
cided distinctness  of  the  two  varieties. — E.  Molt- 
NEUX. 

The  blooms  sent  quite  bear  out  the  remarks 
above  made. — Ed. 

Chrytanthemnm  Lucrece.— I  grew  this  va- 
riety only  one  season,  and  that  four  years  since ; 
it  did  not  come  np  to  my  expectations,  nor  did  it 
promise  to  be  of  much  service,  therefore  was  dis- 
carded. It  is  a  very  sturdy  grower,  fall -sized 
blooms  developing  on  plants  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high,  the  foliage  being  dense.  The  blooms  from 
crown-buds  unfold  very  slowly,  the  florets  being 
narrow  and  incurving  nther  closely.  When  the 
flowers  are  Fay  three  parts  expanded  the  florets  at 
the  end  incurve  in  a  wave-like  manner.  When 
fully  developed  the  tips  of  the  petals  curl  inwardly. 
When  the  blooms  are  opening  they  have  quite  as 
much  green  in  them  as  Florence  Davis  has  (here 
the  similarity  to  that  variety  ends  in  my  opinion). 
This  green  colour  gradaaJly  passes  away,  leaving  the 
blooms  of  a  somewhat  dirty-white  colour.  I  have 
not  grown  this  variety  ou  the  terminal-bud  princi- 
ple, therefore  am  unable  to  xay  how  it  behaves 
□nder  that  treatment.  In  habit  of  growth  it  was 
decidedly  distinct  from  Florence  Davia. — E.  Uoly< 
HIiUX. 

ChryaanthemnmB  at  Tork.— Seldom  are 
plants  seen  in  better  condition  than  were  those 
staged.  The  Anemone,  Japanese,  and  incurved  sec- 
tions were  extremely  well  represented.  Seldom 
do  we  see  the  first  represented  at  all,  bat  on  this 
occasion  a  snrprise  in  this  respect  wns  in  store  for 
the.  visitors.  Scear  Doroth^e  SooiUe  was  fully  3 
feet  in  diameter  and  smothered  in  flowers,  its  dvll- 
cate  pink  tinge  of  colouring  standing  out  most 
conspicuonsly.  The  plants  of  Mile.  Lacroix,  Mrs. 
Gutch,  Mme.  J.  Laing,  and  Annie  Clibran,  which 
won  for  Mr.  Everard  the  premier  award  and  also 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  the 
exhibit  which  displayed  the  grearest  cultural 
merit,  were  examples  of  saccessful  culture,  being 
freely  flowered,  handsomely  clothed  with  foliage, 
and  not  stiffly  trained.  The  same  exhibitor  was 
saccessfal  also  in  the  incurved  division,  having 
capitally  grown  plants  of  the  small-Sowered  sec- 
tion. In  all  cases  the  foliage  on  Mr.  Everard'» 
plants  was  of  a  superior  character. — E.  M. 

Ohryiantheniuiii  Iteon  Frache. — Another 
year's  trial  has  proved  this  Japanese  to  be  a  capi- 
tal variety  for  giving  late  blooms.  The  colour  of 
the  blooms,  when  the  plants  are  grown  on  what  is 
known  as  the  large-flower  system,  is  silvery  blufh 
suffused  with  rose,  but  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
flowers  opening  at  the  end  of  December,  they  are 
devoid  of  the  rose  tint — in  fact,  many  are  nearly 
white.  The  plants  are  best  grown  with  one  stem 
until  the  first  nntural  break  takes  place,  when  four 
shoots  may  be  retained,  and  instead  of  allowing 
these  to  develop  crown  blooms,  remove  this  bud 
and  allow  every  shoot  to  develop  as  many  flowers 
as  form. — E.  M. 

Too  -  much  -  alike  Chrysanthemumf.  —  I 

think  a  careful  perusal  of  the  last  Issued  catalogue 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society—  the  cen- 
tenary one  -  will  show  that  they  bracket  those  sorts 
that  are  doubtful.  The  supplement  contains  no 
bracketing  that  I  can  see.  Beyond  what  they  have 
done  in  the  issue  noted  above  it  will  be  difficult 
for  anyone  to  point  out  varieties  that  are  found  to 
be  absolutely  identical.  I  differ  from  Mr.  Iggul- 
den where  he  says  "  why  not  let  plain  John  Lam 
bert  stand,"  simply  because  it  is  not  a  distinct 
flower,  therefore  has  no  right  ton  new  name.  Will 


Mr,  I^alden  say  why  we  should  let  plain  John 
Lambert  stand  7  I  consider  nnrstrymen  are  much 
to  blame  for  catalt^ing  these  doubtful  varieties  as 
distinct.  Catalogues  containing  such  doubtful  va- 
rieties do  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  N.C.S.  because 
they  are  much  more  widely  circnlated  than  is  the 
official  catalogue  of  this  body.  I  note  the  cata- 
logue committee  does  not  include  the  name  of  any 
nurseryman,  but  I  presume  the  work  of  the  cata- 
logue committee  comes  before  the  general  com- 
mittee  for  approval. — Obbebvbb. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  CLARET-COLOURED  VINE. 

This  pretty  Vine,  which  is  not  nearly  enough 
used  in  our  gardens,  we  saw  in  Mrs.  Earle's 
garden,  The  Woodlands,  Cobham,  trained  to 


The  claret-coloured  Vine.  Engraved  for  Tni 
Garhen  from  a  plant  growing  at  The  Wood- 
lands, Cobhum. 


a  single  stake,  as  shown  in  our  cut.  Thib 
Vine,  or  one  very  like  it,  19  very  commonly 
grown  in  the  fields  in  Touraine  and  other 
parta  of  France  for  colouring  wine,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  quantity  if 
nurserymen  so  wish  it.  It  should  be  planted 
occasionally  in  groups  on  dry  banks,  as  well  as 
against  the  house  and  trellises. 


Beech  trees. — In  the  pnrk  at  Hackwood  there 
are  large  numbers  of  beautiful  Beech  trees,  smooth, 
round,  and  as  even  almost  as  ships'  masts,  but  of 
course  very  large.  Not  a  few  seem  to  be  from  30 
feet  to  40  feet  high  ere  any  break  occurs.  These 
trees  look  as  if  they  would  stand  yet  a  couple  or 
more  of  centuiies  if  left  alone.  They  ha\ebeen 
well  thinned,  and  hence,  perhaps,  their  robust, 
healthy  appearance.  Baton  an  elevated  part  of 
the  park,  nearly  within  a  sort  of  paddock,  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  stemmed  and  largest  headed  Beech 
trees  Ihavefeen.  Itisreallyanoblespecimen.the 
stem  4  feet  from  the  ground  being  some  2C  feet 


to  27  feet  round,  whilst  the  noble  head  haa  a 
perfect  diameter  of  90  feet  and  270  feet  in  circum- 
ference. In  any  record  of  the  noble  trees  of  the 
kingdom  this  one  should  be  Included.  At  10  feet 
in  height  the  main  trunk  sends  out  a  doxen 
huge  branches,  the  bead  forming  literally  a  forest 
of  growth, — D. 

Holly  berries. — There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
great  difference  between  various  HoUy  berries,  as 
"  J.  U."  suggests.  Here  we  have,  among  hundreds 
of  trees,  one  whose  fruit  the  birds  will  not  touch 
even  aftiar  all  the  others  are  stripped  and  there  is 
a  dearth  of  food.  Whether  this  is  a  matter  of 
flavour  or  not  I  cannot  say,  as  a  well<known  orni- 
thologist once  told  me  that  birds  of  the  thmsh  and 
blackbird  type  have  very  little  or  no  taste.  This 
I  conld  not  dispute,  though  I  am  sure  the  ex- 
perience of  most  gardeners  would  lead  to  doubts 
about  it.  The  tree  of  which  1  write  carries  many 
of  its  berries  over  to  the  next  year,  so  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  coloured  fruit  of  two  crops 
on  it  at  one  and  the  same  time.— J.  C.  T.,  Livermere 
Park. 

Diggring  among  •bmbB.— Referring  to  the 
note  on  digging  among  shrubs  (page  531),  nUow  me 
to  state  that  in  some  gardens  at  Vienna  it  is  the 
practice  to  turn  over  the  soil  of  the  shrubberies 
every  antumn  in  order  to  bury  the  leaves.  In  the 
gardens  nt  Laxenburg  we  never  used  to  dig  among 
shmbs  ;  the  fallen  leaves  are  left  undisturbed  on 
the  ground,  only  the  margins  of  the  plantation 
being  raked  out  in  spring -time.  Many  wild  plant  s, 
Anemone,  Viola,  Scilla,  Corjdalis,  Allium,  Pul- 
monaria.  Arum  maculatum,  Primula  acaolis. 
Tulips,  lec.,  grow  in  snch  dense  masses,  that  in  tho 
early  spring  the  leaves  of  last  autumn  are  quite 
covered.  Of  coune  during  summer  many  of  the 
spring  flowers  are  past,  but  the  leaves  are  then 
half-decayed,  so  thatthey  are  not  an  eye-sore.  Our 
winters  being  very  cold,  sometimes  without  snow, 
and  the  summers  very  hot  are  our  reasons  for  leav- 
ing tbe  leaves  on  the  ground. — Loins  Kbopatsch, 
Imperial  Oardena,  Prater,  Vienna. 

Mistletoe. — It  would  seem  as  if  the  Mistletoe 
was  rarely  seen  on  the  Oak.  Until  I  saw  it  the 
other  day  at  Hackwood  Park,  tbe  growth  of  this 
parasite  on  the  Oak  had  not  before  been  Feen  by 
me.  Mr.  Bowerman  showed  mo  the  other  dny  at 
Hackwood  Park  a  latge  cluster  of  Mistletoe,  and 
one  only  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years'  growth  upon 
an  aged  and  weatherbeaten  Oak  tree.  It  wou'd 
be  vety  interesting  to  learn  in  how  many  places 
this  parasite  is  found  on  the  Oak.  As  in  so  many 
other  dietrictfi,  the  Mistletoe  is  found  abunr^antly 
00  the  L'me  at  Hackwood,  also  on  the  Whiietl.oin, 
the  Apple,  and  moderntely  on  the  Elm.  Thus  in 
one  place  ro  less  than  five  d.veree  trees  bear 
Mistletoe.  How  many  other  kinds  of  trees  bear 
this  parasite?— D. 

Shrubbery  management.— In  many  gardens 
it  is  time  the  way  these  are  managed,  or  mif:man- 
aged,  was  altered.  It  is  a  common  fault  at  first  to 
^ant  thickly  for  immediate  effect,  but  instead  of 
annually  going  over  the  shrubbery  when  necessary 
and  removing  a  plant  here  and  there  to  other  suit- 
able positions,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  into  a  mars, 
and  in  a  few  years  what  was  once  an  attractive 
pirt  of  the  garden  possesses  no  feature  of  interest, 
because  not  one  single  shrub  or  tree  remains  that 
is  not  spoilt  by  overcrowding.  In  the  first  place 
the  planting  is  very  often  done  wrong.  What  is 
wrong  is  the  dotting  here  and  there  of  flowering  or 
flne-foliafied  plants  singly  instead  of  planting  the 
same  kinds  in  a  mass  of  three,  five  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  their  GiEe.  If  half-a-dozen  plants  of  Golden 
Queen  Holly  were  bought,  how  much  better  thef  e 
would  look  if  planted  in  a  mass,  say  on  a  slopirg 
bank,  with  at  least  5  feet  of  space  between  encii  if 
the  plants  are  of  a  fair  size.  A  carpeting  of  Be r- 
beris  Aquifolinm  under  the  Hollies  would  improve 
their  appearance,  at  the  same  time  covering  tbe 
soil  as  well.  The  bronzy  tints  of  the  Berbei  is  in 
winter  form  an  excellent  setting  to  the  gold  of  the 
Hollies.  The  same  method  holds  good  in  small 
shrubberies  as  in  larger  spaces.  Take  again  de- 
ciduous flowering  subjects  —  Pyrus,  Spiricas  or 
Deatzias.   The  same  remarks  apply  equally  here. 
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It  is  wise  to  plant  the  tall-droning  sabjects  at  the 
back  of  the  bordertt,  whether  they  be  nanow  or 
wide,  bat  it  ia  not  abscdiitely  necesMuy  to  bo 
arranfra  the  trees  that  a  stiff  f  loping  bflnk  without 
any  relief  need  be  secared.  Over  a  batch  of  low- 
growing  subjects,  dwarf  Betioospora?,  for  inetancei 
or  St.  John's  Wor^  a  olnmp  of  standard  donble  or 
slogla-flowering  Thorns,  or  the  donble  Cbeny  may 
be  growD.  AU  shonld  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  a 
iwwonaMe  ohaooe  to  the  weakly  a^  well  as  the 
Btrong.  We  have  a  wealth  of  subjects,  either 
flowering  or  with  ornamental  foliage,  available  for 
this  part  of  the  garden  if  snch  are  prop?rly 
arraoged  to  give  the  finest  efleot^OsSBBTSB. 


8H0HT  NOTSS.~TREEa  AND  SHRtTBS. 


The  cutting  of  Iiaurels.— I  grow  theae  laTgely 
for  hedges,  screeiiB,  and  for  covering  banks  and  bare 
places  ander  tall  forest  trees  where  no  other  shrulis 
will  saooeed.  I  ananally  go  over  ail  with  the  prnning 
knife.  I  oat  the  sides  of  the  hedges  daring  the  early 
part  of  Deosmher,  the  oattinga  coming  in  for  Christ- 
mas daooratiw.  I  find  it  a  ^od  plan  to  defer  outtinff 
the  topa  of  the  hedges,  which  are  mostly  flat  Tmtil 
Febmary  or  March,  as  where  the  growth  is  luxa- 
riant,  as  in  my  case,  the  leaves  then  exposed  by  the 
catting  ate  often  rendered  brown  and  ansighUy  if 
severe  frost  and  snow  come. — £. 

Amerioan  Hickory. — How  seldom  do  we  see 
this  tree  growing  in  private  gardens ;  it  is  indeed 
worthy  of  more  attention.  Planted  where  it  can  h<ive 
space  to_  develop  thoruoghly,  it  ia  a  fine  object  when 
its  masaive  leavea  assume  that  golden  ooloar  which  they 
do  all  of  a  sndden  in  the  antumn.  This  tree  I  find 
very  difficult  to  move,  it  makes  so  few  fibrous  roots. 
A  few  years  sines  I  had  to  move  one  of  these  trees. 
Tbis  was  done  as  carefully  as  possible  in  the  autumn, 
and  uistead  of  commencing  to  grow  in  the  spring  it 
remained  dtmnant  for  a  whole  year  and  grew  the 
next.— E.  M. 

The  Horee  Ohmtnnt.— We  often  see  this  fine 
old  tree  plentifnl  enough  in  a  large  state,  but  the 
fact  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  young  ones 
should  also  be  planted  to  succeed  the  aged  ones. 
Whilst  still  young  the  growth  ia  much  finer  and 
the  trees  make  good  headway  even  In  poor  soil. 
Stray  plant*  often  spring  up  in  shmbhenes  from 
self-sown  seed ;  these  may  ho  looked  after  and 
turned  to  good  account  when  large  enough.  The 
scarlet  variety  deserves  to  be  planted  more  than  it 
is ;  it  makes  a  fine  tpecimen,  and  U  of  slower 
growth,  as  a  rule,  tbui  the  ordinary  kind.  By 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  it  is  easy  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other  even  whilst  ^till  of 
small  size.  The  common  light  kind  has  the  buds 
very  sticky,  as  all  are  aware,  but  in  the  soatlet 
variety  they  are  quite  free  from  this,  being  per- 
fectly smooth.  In  moving  young  trees  care  should 
always  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  stems ;  if  this  is 
not  done  and  wounds  occar,  it  will  take  some  time 
for  them  to  heal  over  agalD.— G. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


CrooiU  Imperatl^The  first  Uooms  of  this  little 
gem  showed  on  a  sunny  bank  a  day  or  two  before 
CnriDtmas,  bat  the  cold  and  mostly  sunless  neather 
has  temporarily  checked  those  following.  A  day  or 
two  of  mild  veathei'  would  bring  them  out  thickly. 
Even  in  my  heavy  olay  soil  this  has  inoiva«ed  very 
wpidlT  and  is  always  m  bloom  at  the  new  year.— Q. 
PiM,  nuhlin. 

Daffodila.  early.— These  are  already  to  be 
seen  in  the  florists'  shops  in  London,  so  tbat  the 
season  may  he  said  to  have  fairly  commenced  with 
the  new  year.  The  oommon  yellow  (double)  and 
another  variety  which  mucb  resembles  Golden 
Spur  seem  to  be  most  plentiful  at  present.  With 
these  there  are  also  the  Paper-white  (laige- 
flowered)  and  Soleil  d'Or  Narcissi,  the  former  ap- 
pearing to  bo  very  plentiful.  With  a  predominance 
of  white  flowers,  the  yellow  Daffodils  afford  a 
pleasing  contrast,  and  will  no  doubt  be  soon  sought 
after  by  those  who  know  how  well  they  reUiin 
their  freshness  when  cot,  whllat  ^y  are  alio 


comparatively  cheap.  There  will  no  doubt  be  in 
the  future  a  still  greater  demand  for  these  useful 
flowers,  thanks  to  the  extended  season  also,  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  Hay,  will 
continue  to  give  us  an  immense  variety  of  useful 
decorative  material  In  a  cut  state. 

Out  Bosee  in  Oorent  Garden.  -  These  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  Avenue  in  good  numbers. 
The  most  pleasing  are  email  yellow  or  buff -coloured 
bud?,  very  fresh  looking  and  useful  nUo  in  sprays 
and  coat  flowers.  Others  consist  of  those  of  a 
variety,  looking  maob  like  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
and  some  pink  bodf  of  another  kind.  One  pleasing 
feature  was  that  of  the  quite  long  stems  to  be  seen 
in  one  window,  the  flowers  being  lightly  arranged 
in  rather  tall  vases.  By  the  appearance  of  the 
blooms  thfqr  would  last  well. 

Qnnnera  manicata.— This  seems  to  do  re- 
markably well  In  Cornwall,  a  large  specimen 
growing  at  Trelissick,  Troro,  having  been  described 
in  these  columns  some  time  ago.  1  recently  came 
across  another  giant  of  this  k^id  in  the  gardens  of 
Mr.  B.  L.  Lake  at  Tievarriok,  St.  Austell.  The 
leaves  of  this  spedmen  were,  when  measured,  quite 
8  feet  across.  I  noticed  a  running  stream  dose  by 
and  the  roots  of  the  plant  must  have  been  in  aotu^ 
contact  with  the  water, ^s,  no  doubt,  acooanting 
for  the  gigantic  pnqtortions. — F.  W.  HBysB, 
Exeter. 

Ont  Orchids  in  florists*  shoiM.— Just  now  in 
London  these  are  not  over-plentiful.  Possibly 
they  are  being  held  in  reterve,  where  possible,  for 
the  next  fprtnlght,  but  it  struck  me  that  the  fogs 
of  late  have  been  responsible  for  some  of  the 
deficiency.  Calaothes  are  scarcely  to  be  seen; 
neither  are  Odontoglosaoms  nor  Oacldiums,  but  Cy- 
pripediums  are  fairly  plentiful;  so  are  Lycaste 
Skfoneri  and  DendroMum  nobfle.  Here  and  there 
are  abo  to  be  teen  spikes  of  Z^petalnm  Mackaji 
and  Angneoum  sesquipedale,  the  latter  looking 
rather  yellow. — A. 

AtttJiiiriiiiii  Wsroequeannm.— I  think  you 

will  be  interested,  and  your  readers  also  Id  the 
plant  (photos  by  mail)  of  an  Anthurlum  Warocqne- 
anum,  which  was  exhibited  tJiis  year,  on  Nov.  25, 
at  our  annual  show.  It  was  in  a  15-inch  pot  and  bad 
three  noble  leavea,  the  dimensions  of  each  re^c- 
tively,  tatwn  aad  recorded  before  a  committee,  being 
3  feet  6  inches  by  13^  inches,  3  feet  10  Inches  by 
18  ioches,  apd  3  feet  5  inches  by  14^  inches.  It  was 

Sown  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Parkinson,  the  young  plant 
,viDg  been  imported  from  Bngland.— J.  W.  Eoa- 
HOL,  Stc.  Bairbadoet  Sort.  Soe. 

Apple  Margil, — Amongst  A^nples  this  holds  a 
high  position.  It  belongs  to  the  Mbston  class  and 
Is  not  unlike  that  kind,  except  in  shape,  and  in 
which  respect  it  (s  very  distinct,  being  maob  more 
pointed  at  thp  top.  It  keeps  well  with  me,  and  Is 
of  a  high  flavour  like  the  Ribston,  but  more  aro- 
matic. Some  people  call  it  a  small  Ribatoo.  The 
tree  Is  well  aflapted  for  situations  wheie  strong 
growers  cannot-  be  grown  and  for  espalier  cultiva- 
tion. With  ipe  it  is  very  free-bearing,  so  macb  eo 
that  a  bush  tree  cropped  so  heavily  for  several 
years  tbat  it  got  into  a  stunted  state.  Some  three 
years  ago  I  deluged  it  three  or  four  times  with 
manure  water  in  the  summer  with  the  bfst  results, 
and  the  tree  has  improved  very  much.— F.  A.  C. 

White  flowers  in  Oovent  Garden.— These 
are  now  to  be  seen  In  profusion  in  the  Central 
Avenue.  During  a  stroll  through  it  this  week  we 
noted  that  white  CaUas  were  very  fine  in  quality 
for  the  season.  These  still  appear  to  hold  their 
own  for  wrestlis,  orosses,  and  other  funereal  em- 
blems. Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  also  plentiful,  the 
spikes  well  developed  and  the  belU  of  good  size. 
The  pale  colour  of  the  stems,  however,  denotes 
hard  forcing,  but  they  are  beautiful  all  the  same. 
While  Lilac  is  to  be  seen  In  fairly  good,  quality, 
whilst  Roman  Hyacintha  appear  to  be  past  their 
best  in  this  respect,  the  colour  not  so  pure  as 
earlier  in  the  winter.  The  white  Freeslas  are  now 
coming  in  useful,  and  will  take  the  place  of  Bou- 
vardias  in  that  colour.  Eocharia  are  very  plentiful 
to  all  appearance  and  of  good  size,  but  white  I 
Camellias  do  not  seem  to  be  so  abnodaot  For 


quantity  with  very  good  quality,  the  latest  of  the 
white  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  sUU  hold  their 
own.  A  few  Pancratlums  are  to  be  seen  here  and 
there,  but  it  ia  not  their  season.  White  Azaleas 
and  Cyclamens  are  both  fresh  and  good.  We  did 
not  notice  any  Christmas  Rjses,  which  is  rather 
singular  considering  how  profusely  they  flower  and 
with  what  little  expense  they  may  be  grown, 
whilst  they  last  In  good  condition  a  long  time  i^en 
cut. 

The  Kexican  Orange  Flower  (Cbolsya  ter> 
nata).— I  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  or  your 
correspondent  "T."  in  your  last  issue  (p.  G),  that 
Choisya  temata  ta  not  so  tender  as  many  people 
suppose.  Mersrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter, 
hive  a  hedge  of  this  beautiful  Mexican  Orange 
Flower  at  their  Exminster  nurseries,  which  are 
much  exposed,  and  therefoie  mostly  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  forest  trees.  It  never  suffers,  but 
flowers  most  profusely.  I  have  sometimes  found 
small,  fresh  transplanted  examples  suffer  from  very 
cutting  winds,  but  they  soon  recovered.  A  few 
years  ago  I  noticed  Choisya  temata  doing  well  out 
of  doors  even  as  far  north  as  York,  and  it  can 
therefore  soarcely  be  called  a  tender  plant. 
— F.  W.  M.,  BuJflin. 

 Noticing    in    the    last    two    or  three 

numbers  of  "fks  Gabdbk  some  allusions  to 
this  pretty  shrub,  X  venture  to  enclose  for  your 
inspectloD  a  j^to  of  a  fine  specimen  growing  at 
Honnt  Usher,  Co.  Wioklow,  against  an  cut-house. 
The  photo  was  taken  about  five  years  azo,  acd  the 
pluit  has  grown  considerably  sinoe,  but  I  am  unable 
to  state  its  present  dimensions.  A  small  plant  here 
(near  Dublin)  has  been  out  for  some  years  against 
a  wall  and  has  done  well,  while  at  Glasnevin  tiiere 
is  one  plant,  if  not  more,  in  the  open  shmbbeiy. — 
Gbhbnwood  Pw. 

*«*  The  photo  shows  a  fine  bush  clothing  a  high 
wall  and  running  along  Its  tc^  as  a  Clematda  might. 
— Bd. 

A  Jannary-flowering  shx-ib  of  great  interest 
is  Hamamelis  arborea.  It  grows  about  8  feet 
high,  as  a  rule,  in  this  country,  bat  is  taller  in 
its  native  country,  which  is  Japan.  It  Is  not  a 
shrub  or  small  iree  that  one  would  plant  largely, 
but  in  good  gardens  a  few  spedmeos  are  interest- 
ing when  in  bloom  on  a  mild  day  In  January,  when 
the  fiowers  can  expand  onbiodered  by  severe  frosts. 
It  delights  in  an  open  sunny  spot  and  a  good  soil, 
and  when  in  bloom  the  golden  fl'iwers  are  remark- 
ably bright  in  the  weak  sunshine  as  they  stud 
the  leafless  branches.  The  florets  are  twisted  and 
deep  golden,  in  rich  contrast  to  the  crimam 
calyces.  After  the  flowers  appear  the  large  Haeel- 
like  leavea.  A  bed  of  it  is  very  ettraotlve,  as  the 
shrub  by  itself  is  not  of  much  account.  Visitois 
to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  a  mild  winter's 
day  when  there  have  been  no  frosts  to  retard 
the  flowers,  should  not  forget  this  Hamamelia, 
which  is  there  planted  with  excellent  effect  as  a 
standard  In  a  oed  covered  with  some  carpeting 
plant  as  the  oilown-benied  Ganltherla  prooom- 
bens,  ^is  Hamamelis  is  the  best  of  the  family 
for  sorpossing  In  beauty  any  of  the  other  spedfls. 

Bolbophyllam  comosum.— At  present  thefe 
are  but  very  few  representatives  of  this  Orchid  ia 
cultivation,  this  species  being  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  the  genua.  It  is  certainly  the  prettiest 
Bolbophyllum  discovered  for  many  years,  and  is  in 
some  respects  quite  distinct  from  all  the  other 
known  kinds,  ft  was  found  two  or  three  years  ago 
on  the  Shan  Hills,  in  Eastern  Bnrmah,  by  General 
Collett,  who  is  also  the  discoverer  <^  tiie  pretty 
and  remarkable  Girrhopetalum  CoUettianum.  At 
the  present  season  It  is  devoid  of  leaves,  but  is 
flowering  very  freely.  At  Kew  there  is  a  tdant  now 
carrying  several  spikes,  these  being  each  from  4 
inches  to  9  inches  nigh.  The  scape  itself  is  quite 
erect,  but  the  raceme,  on  which  the  flowers  are 
densely  packed,  ia  curved  over  and  pendent  for 
about  3  inches.  In  this  apace  severdl  scores  of 
flowers  are  clustered.  As  in  most  or  all  Bolbo- 
phyUums  the  petals  and  lip  are  insignificant,  and 
it  is  the  sepals  alone  which  practically  constitute 
the  flower.  They  are  about  half  an  inch  loogAud 
milky  white,  tr  ^ 
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onWmtcd  Bdbo^yllomB  in  which  the  flowers  are 
of  this  ooloDr.  The  beaoty  of  the  isceme  ia  also 
added  to  bj  noineronB  ihort  baire  on  the  sepals. 
On  the  whole,  the  speoies  ia  one  well  worthy  of 
onltivatioD,  and  might,  if  introdnced  in  snffloient 
qoanti^,  do  a  good  deal  towards  makiog  thegraoB 
to  which  it  belooRt  mora  faTooraUy  known  amongst 
Orohid  growers  than  It  is  at  present. 

H*r(hr  O^cUmena  in  Cornwall.— Last  Sep- 
tember I  visited  the  gronnds  of  the  late  Mr.  Tjer- 
man,  at  Trcnany,  near  Orampoond.  Mr.  Tyermao, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  a  most  en- 
thoiiaBtic  gardener  alt  bis  life.  Everyone  now 
knows  T^ermsn's  Oronndsd  (Senecio  pnloher),  of 
which  I  saw  what  I  believe  to  be  the  original  plant 
at  Tregony.  What  struck  me  most  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit,  however,  wat  a  large  piece  of  gronod 
dSTOted  to  the  diiferait  varieties  of  hardy  Cycla- 
mens. In  Older  to  i^ovide  tiie  necersary  shade,  a 
very  large  namber  of  yoong  Fear  trees  bad  been 
planted,  in  many  cases  not  more  than  3  feet  apart. 
Nothing  had  been  toached  for  feveral  years,  and 
Ihe  trees  wore  forming  an  entangled  thicket  when 
I  saw  them ;  bat  the  Cyclamens  beneath  them  were 
a  eight  1  shall  never  forget.  They  had  evidently 
taken  advantage  of  tb^  being  left  alone.  The 
whtde  pieoe  of  land  (20  peroEee  or  more)  was 
nmidy  a  sheet  of  bloom— and  soch  flowers.  1  never 
mw  larger  or  better  flowers  of  hardy  Cyclamens 
Uian  those  growing  in  this  n^lected  wilderness. 
Some  of  the  corms  I  noticed  were  of  enoiroons 
sisp,  measaring  6  inches  to  12  inches  Ih  diameter. 
I  drew  the  foUowing  condnsions :  Hardy  Cyola- 
mnii  to  do  w^  shonld  be  grown  nndemeath  de- 
ddnoai  trees,  and  after  plantlnir  should  not  be  dis- 
tnrbed.— F.  W.  M.,  Ste^. 

Wn^tlu  and  other  floral  oflMnga.— We 
saw  to-day  some  veiyinperior  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ments of  these  in  Covent  Garden.  In  the  making  np 
of  these  fnr  less  formality  and  overcrowding  were 
H>parent  than  used  to  be  the  case  on  the  whole, 
uthoogh  in  one  instance  we  noted  that  the  old 
system  of  packing  the  flowers  tt^etber  was  stlU 
adhered  to.  The  most  beaatlf  ol  wreath  was  one 
in  which  the  flowaia  only  ocoa^ed  about  one  half 
of  the  distance  around  it,  the  other  portion  con- 
sisting of  the  bron«y  foliage  of  Mahonia  aqoifoUa, 
dotted  amongst  which  were  a  few  brightly  coloured 
leaves  of  Croton  Baronne  James  de  Rotiischild. 
The  flowers  consisted  ot  Callaa,  white  Lilac,  and 
Chrysanthemams,  Eochazls,  and  Frresias.  Another 
tasteful  arrangement  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse's 
collar,  Lilies  of  the  Valley  being  used  effectively 
OTV  a  graundwwk  of  la^  flowers.  Small  croeses 
with  a  gronndwcnk  of  grw  If  oes  and  a  few  flowers 
in  the  centre  were  very  effective ;  one  of  these  bad 
mainly  buff-coloured  Roses  upon  it,  these  looking 
very  suitable;  another  of  the  same  kind  bad 
chiefly  a  few  blossoms  of  EachBris  tastaf  uUy  ar- 
ranged. One  heantifully  arranged  anchor  was  to 
be  seen,  nnm  wblcdi  some  con^emUe  amount  of 
time  had  been  spent.  A  few  boaqnete  were  note- 
worthy ;  one  vrith  a  white  groundwork  over  which 
had  been  dotted  a  few  buff -coloured  Bose'bods  was 
the  best  In  point  of  arrangement. 

Fruit  in  Oovent  Garden.— The  quaUty  of  the 
fruit  to  be  seen  in  the  Central  Avenue  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  considering  the  season  of  the 

Jrear.  St.  Michael's  Pines  are  not  orer-large,  but 
ook  well  ripened.  Grapes,  which  consist  mainly 
of  Ores  Colman,  are  fairly  good,  not  Srst-nte  in 
colonr;  better  will  be  seen  no  donbt  In  a  few 
weeks  when  there  is  a  greater  demand.  Pevs 
consist  chiefly  of  a  few  very  One  samples  of  Easter 
Benrr^,  whilst  of  Apples  the  best  are  Cox's  Orange 
and  Newtown  Pip|an.  Some  good  samples  of 
Oape  Apricots  were  to  be  noted,  the  fruit  of 
average  aise,  fresh  looking,  bat  Tathn  pale  in 
cfdour,  as  one  might  expect  considering  they  would 
he  packed  long  before  th^  were  lipe.  Bananas 
were  good  and  plentiful ;  these  some  of  the 
fruiterers  now  boy  whilst  still  in  the  green  state 
and  ripHi  them  in  a  warm  room  themselves.  Some 
Tery  soperior  samples  of  Oranges  were  to  be  seen, 
the  heat  being  the  Maltese  Blood  and  the  Jaffa 
Omiw^  whilst  the  Tanglerinea  were  aim  of  good 
quality.  Llmei  from  Naples  looked  very  fresh  in 


one  instiuce.  Stewing  Pears  do  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  ptentiful,  the  English  cn^  at  least  having 
been  in  most  cases  last  year  a  dwrt  one.  In  a 
few  weeks  we  shall  no  donbt  lee  more  of  the 
Jersey  productions  in  this  line.— B. 

Epidendrum  ciliare  var.  latifolium.  — 
Whilst  the  genus  Epidendrum  does  not  possess  a 
borticoltaral  value  of  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion that  its  400  species,  numerically  con- 
tldered,  bear  to  the  Orchid  family  as  a  whole,  It 
includes  at  the  same  time  a  few  species  of  first- 
class  merit  and  a  good  many  which  fall  only  a 
little  short  <tf  that  d^ree.  E.  oiliare  and  Its  va- 
riety latifolium  may  be  eafely  classed  amongst  the 
latter,  not  so  mnch  for  the  colour  attractions  of 
their  flowers  as  for  their  cnrlons  structure  and  their 
fragnncp.  Two  or  three  plants  of  the  variety 
mentioned  are  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  The  scape 
is  aboot  a  foot  long  and  carries  four  to  six  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petnla,  whilst  being  nearly  3  inohes 
long,  are  only  about  (»e-eighth  of  an  l&oh  In  width 
and  they  tnper  to  a  fine  point-.  The  lip  has  a  very 
scorpion-like  aspect,  bting  divided  into  three 
lobes,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  2  inches  long, 
very  narrow  and  pointed,  the  side  ones  being 
shttfter  and  fringed  on  the  outer  side  only,  thus 
RBBmbling  the  nomerons  legs  of  some  Insects. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  varies  from  greenish  yel- 
low to  creamy  white,  and  is  always  of  a  pleasing 
shade.  The  species  is  a  native  of  tropical  South 
America  acd  may  he  grown  in  a  moderately  cool 
or  intermediate  nonse.— B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions, 


UNITED  HOKTICULTliBAL  .BINSFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  on  Monday  last  in 
Ihe  Caledonian  Hotel,  W.C.,  several  new  members 
were  elected  ;  at  each  monthly  meeting  for  some 
time  past  there  has  been  a  large  accesiion  of  fresh 
members,  the  year  just  ended  being  one  of  the  best 
on  record.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  the  most 
successful  year  the  society  has  had,  speaking  col- 
lectively, in  the  very  encouraging  increase  in  mem- 
bership and  the  extremely  satisfactory  state  of  the 
funds,  more  money  having  been  invested  by  the 
treasurer  than  in  uiy  previous  year.  The  sick  fund 
has  not  been  called  upon  nearly  so  mnch  as  last 
year,  whilst  the  death-rate  has  been  extremely  low. 
The  auditors  appointed  are  Messrs.  Dixon,  Gunner, 
and  Pusey — three  gentleman  well  known  for  their 
profeetional  abilitiee  in  this  direction.  The 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  second  Monday 
in  March.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  assets  of 
this  society,  as  contrasted  with  benefit  bocieties  in 
general,  has  jnst  been  put  to  a  practical  teat  It 
was  that  of  a  member  who  joined  its  ranks  now 
several  years  back,  but  who,  throngh  force  of  cir- 
cnmstanoes,  ooold  not  continue  his  suhsoriptlon, 
consequently  falling  into  arrears  he  ceased  to  he  a 
benefit  member,  his  account  in  the  books  being 
closed.  In  other  benefit  societies  he  would  have 
forfeited  his  claim  to  any  future  assistance.  Not  so 
in  the  United,  for  a  provision  is  made  in  its  rules, 
leberebyl^ieed  benefit  members  CRn.upon  attaining 
the  age  of  rixty,  give  notice  ot  withdrawal  of  the 
balance  standing  to  their  credit  at  the  time  their 
accounts  were  closed.  This  Is  a  most  praiseworthy 
and  prominent  feature  in  the  mlec,  and  one  which 
regaires  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  Instance 
after  instance  could  be  given,  by  the  thonsand  if 
needful,  of  members  in  other  societies  who,  after 
having  subscribed  for  several  years,  have  been 
known  to  stop  their  payment  for  some  reauui  or 
another.  Sickness  it  could  not  well  be  of  the 
member  himself,  but  it  might  be  of  hia  family,  or 
through  being  out  of  work,  whereby  he  could  not 
keep  np  his  payments  throngh  straitened  circum- 
stances ;  hence  he  loses  all  claim  whatever  upon 
the  society.  To  say  the  least,  this  Is  a  decided  in- 
justice to  a  man  who,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  ia 
deprived  of  the  benefits  he  so  much  needs  when 
old  age  comes  on.  To  meet  vaab  caaes,  the  rules 


of  the  United  are  dnly  framed.  The  member  who 
ocnees  to  contribute  hit  only  to  ken>  his  laat 
annual  balanoe  sheet,  which  states  the  amount 
<rf  money  standing  to  his  credit,  and  then  at  the 
sgeof  siicty  it  Is  paid  to  him.  Under  this  rule 
there  are  now  one  or  two  cases  where  £20  will 
have  to  be  paid  on  application  by  old  members 
when  they  reach  their  sixtieth  birthday. 


The  Oardenera'  Boyal  Benevolent  Ineti- 

tutlon. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  old  established 
society.  It  should  be  noted,  will  be  held  on  Toesday 
next  at  Simpson's,  101,  Strand,  W.O.,  when  it  is 
hoped  then  will  be  a  good  attendance  of  its  snp- 
pOTten.  Subsoribers  who  have  not  yat  sent  in 
I  heir  voting  papers  should  lose  no  time  in  dtrfng  so, 
for  this  ear^  remittance  greatly  facilitates  the 
process  of  counting  the  votes  hy  the  scrutineers. 
The  voting  on  this  occasion  wui  undoubtedly  be 
heavy,  there  being  so  many  second  and  third  year 
^ipUcantB  who  have  already  a  goodly  namber  (Mf 
votes  to  their  credit.  Intending  subscribers  who 
have  thus  far  postponed  their  good  intentions 
shonld  be  reminded  that  if  their  rubsoripUon  be  at 
once  sent  to  the  secretary,  SO,  Parliament  Street, 
W.C.,  they  will  he  thus  enabled  to  vote  at  the 
forthcoming  election  of  pensioners.  The  meeting 
It  should  be  observed,  is  on  Ihe  afternoon  of  the 
first  committee  meeting  of  the  R.H.8.  this  year ; 
thus  the  facility  will  be  afforded  to  eubsoribers  of 
being  able  to  attend  both  without  any  great  incon- 
venience before  returning  home.  The  annual 
friendly  dinner  takes  place  the  same  evening  at 
Simpson's  at  6  o'clock,  when  Mr.  H.  Snrnour 
Foster,  U.P..  wUl  preside. 


THE  FROST  IN  MARKET  GARDENS. 
Thb  frost  that  sat  in  at  Christmas,  and  has  con- 
tinued with  great  severity  op  to  the  present  date, 
found  all  the  maricets  and  shoM  abnndantly 

supplied  with  bol^  green  vegetables  and  roots. 
Now  that  stocks  are  exhausted,  the  work  of 
getting  fresh  8U[^lies  is  a  difficult  one.  for  in  the 
absence  of  snow  the  intense  Irost  has  penetrated 
deeply,  and  those  that  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  cover  Celery,  Artichokes,  Parsnips,  and 
other  roots  that  are  beet  freshly  lifted  are  now 
lamenting  the  probable  loss  ot  a  good  many 
things  that  a  covering  of  Utter  would  have  saved. 
The  bard  surface  bu,  however,  been  fully  utilised 
for  getting  mannre  on  to  the  land,  and  where 
such  heavy  dressings  as  are  supplied  by  market 
growers  have  to  be  moved,  the  work  is  materially 
lightened  by  soch  a  bare  bard  frost  as  we  have 
lately  had.  The  ftdlowii^  «ope  now  need  attm- 
tion,  vii.  :— 

Abtiohokbb  (Globe)  need  protection  with  leavei 
or  litter  packed  round  tbe  crowns,  for  although  they 
are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  eeveral  degrees  of 
frost,  it  is  very  hazardous  to  let  them  go  entirely 
unprotected,  or  the  most  vigorous  crowns  that 
would  yield  the  first  and  flneit  heads  would  bo  the 
flnt  to  suffer. 

AETICH0KB8  (jBBvaALKM)  are  pcifectly  hardy 
and  keep  beat  in  the  soil,  but  some  covering 
should  be  placed  over  the  beds,  after  the  stalks 
have  been  cut  down  to  1  foot  from  the  soil,  for 
0(»ivenieDoe  of  lifting  tbe  roots  during  frosty 
weather. 

AsPABAGua  beds  an  now  hdng  ooated  with 

rotten  manure  or  seaweed;  a  good  deal  of  the 
latter  is  collected  in  the  bays  and  creeks.  From  a 
comparison  of  tbe  effects  of  each  I  can  confidently 
say  that  seaweed  Is  a  most  valuable  manure,  not 
only  feeding  and  strengthening  the  crop  it  ia 
a^^ed  to.  but  also  kee[£ig  slugs  and  other  peste 
away. 

Bbadb  of  the  early  Broad  kinds  where  not  al- 
ready sovm  will  be  got  in  directly  the  frost  breaks. 
The  longpod  varieties  are  the  first  to  be  sown,  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  Windsor  varieties  in  February. 

Bboccoli  at  present  looks  safe ;  the  open  field 
crops  seldom  suffer,  even  when  garden  crops  are 
mnch  damaged,  the  reason  doubtlefs  being  that 
they  get  their  growth  mora  hardened  by  firmer 
kM  and  fuller  exposure  at^  peiloda  of  growlh. 
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Cauuflowbbs.— Venr  fine  heads  of  Antumn 
Giant  Are  Btill  obtaiBB.bfe  bom  plants  lifted  before 
the  frost  set  in  and  plaoed  in  pits  or  frames  and 
covered  with  litter  or  mats.  Aatamn-sown  plants 
under  hand-glasses  or  in  frames  hare  been  closely 
oovered  for  some  days,  but  as  soon  as  mild  weather 
^^aUs  th^  will  be  gradoalljr  exposed  to  the 

Fbas.— For  these  the  soil  is  bdng  well  manored. 
and  directly  the  frost  breaks,  plongbing  and  row- 
log  will  be  pnsbed  on.  American  and  SoglUh 
Wonder  and  William  Harst,  dwarf  wrinkled  Feas, 
are  greatly  in  request  for  market. 

Rhubabb  and  Sbakalb  are  being  put  into 
the  Maahroom  or  foroiog  hooses  in  quantity,  and 
the  first  crop  is  being  marketed.  Hnshrooms  are 
now  ooming  In  more  plantifnlly,  and  realise  good 
prtees.  Pits  and  frsmes  are  helog  emptied  of  all 
the  old  material  and  refilled  with  fermenting  ma- 
niue,  trod  flnnly  to  giro  a  gentle  listing  heat.  A 
good  many  are  being  planted  with 

Easlt  Fotatokb,  the  sets  of  which  have  been 
sproated  in  single  layers.  Sharpe's  Victor  and 
Ashleaf  Kidney  or  Uona's  Pride  are  the  sorts 
mostly  used,  as  they  neei  bat  little  space.  After 
the  sets  are  planted  and  drills  filled  in.  a  little  ot 
Woodrs  Barly  Scarlet  Badish  seed  li  sprinkled 
ovBT  the  Borfaoe,  and  a  crop  fit  for  bonohing  before 
tlie  Fdtetme  need  all  the  space  is  obtained. 

Obcrabds  akd  fbuit  0ABDBS8  are  being  at- 
tended to,  and  any  trees  that  are  at  aU  affected  with 
American  blight,  scsle,  or  laa  other  parasites  can 
he  bnisbed  over  with  pi^^wf""  oil  ud  soft  soap 
worted  Dp  Into  a  latber. 

Fbuit  BtTSHsa,  especially  Gooseberries,  need 
careful  watching  to  keep  birds  from  ploklng  oat 
the  bndfl.  lo  the  neighbonrhood  of  towns,  tbe 
sparrows  an  the  wont  enemies  to  hods  that  we 
have.  J.  Oboom. 

Public  Gardens, 


Hnno  Park,  Kunvton  Ooort^Tha  King 
■ton*on-'niames  Town  Ooonoil  baTo  updated  i 
depntatlon  to  act  in  conjonotion  with  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  M.P.,  and  Sir  F.  D.  Dizon-Hartland.  M.F., 
and  several  oeighboiuiog  local  authorities,  to 
reprefent  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
the  advisability  of  opening  Home  Park,  Hampton 
Court,  for  the  oae  cll  the  public. 

Open  Bpaces  — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Qardens  Association,  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W.,  Lord  Dorchester,  vloe-chidrman, 
presiding,  it  was  announced  that  Archbishop 
Vanghan  had  cooseated  to  become  a  vice-chairman 
in  place  of  tbe  late  Cardinal  Manning,  and  that 
the  Marquis  and  Haicbioness  of  Sa&bory  bad 
joined  the  association  as  life  members.  The  in- 
come of  the  association  for  1892  was  stated  to  have 
been  £2900,  against  £6576  In  1891,  tbe  laige  defi- 
ciency being  only  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
1891  £3000  was  received  in  resjionse  to  a  special 
amieal.  A  lettv  was  zead  fn»n  the  gazden  oom- 
luttee  of  8<Ao  Sqaue  Stating  that  the  owners  and 
oocnpiers  declined,  by  a  majority  of  fifteen,  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Blackwell,  recently  made 
tbroogh  tbe  association,  to  provide  £5000  for  the 
laying  out  and  mainteonnoe  of  tbe  square  as  a 
pnbUo  garden,  if  traosferred  to  the  local  anthority 
for  this  porpose.  In  a  letter  to  Lcsd  Meoth,  Mr. 
PMamore  Edwards  agreed  to  morlde  the  aiaoolBr 
tlon  with  the  £1200  it  required  for  the  laying  out 
of  Woolwich  CborchTard.  The  District  Railway 
Company  wrote  that  it  had  no  iotentJon  of  selling 
"Buffalo  Bill's"  site.  Earl's  Court,  and  su^^ttons 
ware  made  as  to  tbepossibiltty  of  obtaluitv  other 
land  for  a  mnoh-neeaed  apea  space  In  thistooallt;. 
^e  owners  named  £tiOOO  as  a  (Mrice  for  the  Cross 
Bones  disused  burial-groaod.  Red  Cross  Street, 
which  tbe  Bssoclatioo  desires  to  acquire  and  lay 
out,  if  fands  are  forthcoming,  and  letters  were 
read  from  tbe  Wandairorth  Board  and  tlie  Bafer- 
am  Vestry  decUung  to  contribute  £1000  each 


towards  tbe  purchase  of  five  acres,  formerly  part 
of  Wandsworth  Common,  and  now  in  danger  of 
being  bailt  on.  A  grant  of  £60  was  made  towards 
the  laying  out  of  tbe  additional  piece  lately  added 
to  Aoton  Recreation  Ground,  as  it  was  felt  that 
the  vsooialion  should  recognise  the  exceptional 
efforts  made  by  the  local  board  to  provide  aoequafce 
open  space  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  very  poor 
and  rapidly  growiog  oeiglibourhood.  It  was  stated 
that  the  association  bad  been  represented  at  a 
crowded  public  meeting  in  favour  of  the  aoqni-itim 
of  Alexandra  Park  and  Palace,  the  most  impot* 
tant  scheme  at  present  on  hand  ;  and  progress 
was  reported  with  regard  to  the  Hilly  Fields 
scheme  and  tbe  laying  out  of  Bishop^ate  Church- 
yard, Poplar  Churchyard,  Goldsmith  Squar*,  Dun- 
can Terrace,  N.,  and  tree  planting  at  Stamford 
Hill,  N.  It  was  agreed  to  give  sfats  for  High 
Staeet,  Tottenham,  N.,  and  to  apply  to  the  New 
Blver  Company  f<>r  penni«ion  to  lay  out  a  piece 
of  vaoant  land  in  Canonbary. 


India-rubber  rings  for  hot-water  pipes. 

—I  send  a  joint  taken  from  between  a  wrought- 
iron  boiler  and  the  casting  forming  tbe  socket  of 
tbe  return  pipe  which  nearly  caused  the  loss  of  a 
houseful  of  idants  during  tbe  late  severe  weather. 
The  casting  was  boited  to  the  boOer  with  a  flange 
in  the  nsnal  way,  and  the  joint  oo  the  outside  was 
of  bard  cement,  but  an  india-rubber  ring  had  been 
used  inside  this.  The  ring  gradually  eiqwoded 
under  tbe  action  of  the  heat  nuiil  the  aperture  left 
for  Uie  flow  of  the  water  has  been  reduced  to 
about  one-fourth  of  its  original  area.  The  joint  on 
the  flow-pipe  has  behaved  in  a  similar  way.  These 
two  constrictions  in  tbe  area  of  the  waterway  so 
checked  the  fiow  of  the  water,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  frost  could  be  kept  out 
of  the  house,  which  formerly  could  be  easily  kept 
about  48"  or  50°.  The  closing  of  the  opening  has 
been  gradual,  taking  three  years  to  reach  its  present 
stage,  and  It  was  thought  to  be  tliat  the  fiow  of 
water  liad  been  checked  by  a  deposit  of  lime  in 
Uie  month  of  the  jdpe  from  the  hard  water  some- 
times used  to  make  op  the  waste,  and  it  was  only 
on  opening  the  pipes  to  remove  thia  that  the  true 
cause  of  the  failure  was  discovered.  I  may  add 
that  the  boiler  was  fitted  up  three  years  ago. 
Others  may  have  been  troubled  in  a  similar  mau- 
ner,  and  Uie  publication  of  this  failure  may  help 
some  of  your  readers  to  remedy  thla  defect  before 
It  Is  too  late.— An  Auateub. 

The  Boyal  Horticultural  Sooiety.— Leetnies 
for  the  current  year  will  be  as  under :  March  14, 
'*  Some  Sfleots  of  Growing  Plants  under  Glass  of 
Varloos  Colours,"  tbe  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow,  M.A. 
March  28,  "  Flowers  of  the  Riviera,"  Mons.  Henri 
de  Vilmorin.  April  II,  "Orchid  Life  in  Guiana," 
Mr.  Sverard  F.  im  Thnm.  April  25,  "  How  to  Solve 
ChemW  Questions  omceming  the  Soil  without 
Chemistry,"  Prtrf.  Cheshire.  May  9,  "  Fritillarias," 
Mr.D.Monil,M.A.  June 6,  "Hardy Rhododendrons 
and  Asalees,"  ffir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.  July  26, 
"Alpine  Houses  and  their  Inhabitants."  Mr.  H. 
Selfe  Leonard.  August  8,  "Oannas."  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker,  F.L.S.  September  12,  "Garden  Phloxee 
and  Pentstemons,"  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  September  26, 
"  Causes  of  Failure  in  Eucharls  Culture,"  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden.  October  10,  "  Peaw,"  Mr.  W.  Crump. 
October  24, "  Onions,"  Mr,  A.  Dean.  November  14, 
"  Chrysanthemums,"  Mr.  R  Parker.  November  28, 
"  Late-keeidng  Grapes,"  Mr.  T.  Grasp.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  been  invited  to  lecture  on  June  20. 

Tha  weatiier  in  Wast  Herts.— Since  De- 
cember  21  both  the  days  and  nights  have  remained 
tliroQghoot  unseasonably  cold.  Ddi  ing  these 
three  weeks  tbe  exposed  thermometer  has  on  seven 
nights  registered  frcm  21°  to  26°  of  frost.  The 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  the  depth  of  1  foot  has 
now  for  nine  days  oontlnned  penistmtly  below 
32°,  and  on  tbe  Sth  lust,  stood  2"  below  tbe  neesing 
point.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  colder 
than  at  any  time  during  the  present  winter.  On 
the  morning  of  the  7th  my  garden  was  covered  with 
snow  to  the  depth  of  between  3  inclios  and  4  inches, 
but  at  the  time  of  writing  snow  is  only  to  be  seen 


in  places,  having  been  melted  by  the  rain  which 
fell  two  days  afterwards.  Unfutonatefly,  in  this 
district  it  was  only  when  the  weather  had  mo- 
derated that  snffict«it  snow  came  to  aBMd  w- 
teotion  to  the  ground  and  low-groving  vegetanoo. 
— E.  M.,  SorkMamttcd, 
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BAINFALL  IN  1892. 
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Although  there  have  been  three  days  more  than 
in  1891.  tbe  rainfaU  has  been  6*16  (or  something 
like  760  tons)  less  per  sore.  The  total  weight  of 
ndn  for  the  year,  at  a  rough  calculation.  Is  some- 
thing over  2780  tons  per  acre.  We  have  experienced 
a  very  late,  sunless,  cold  seasm,  which  invariably 
means  insipid,  flavourless  fruit,  light  crops.  light 
com,  and  poor  wasby  herbage.      C.  A.  Phabbb. 


Wanted,  the  name  of  a  Pseony.— A  dosen 
yean  ago  I  saw  at  one  of  the  London  flower  shows 
a  Pnony  with  long,  narrow,  twisted  petals  taming 
in.  It  was  doubie  wd  large.  I  cannot  now  give  tbe 
colour,  but  it  was  not  a  self.  I  have  never  sewi  a 
Peony  answering  to  this  desermtiim  in  tbe  vanons 
oatidogues,  sad  slumld  feel  mnok  ol^Bed  if  snyone 
would  tell  me  what  it  is  Uke^  to  be.— W.  W. 

The  longest  Cucumber. —  Some  fifteen  or 
eighteen  yean  ago,  Hr.  Meredith  wlien  at  tbe  Vine- 
yard. Qanton,  Liverpool,  grew  some  vwy  long  Cu- 
oamben  of  the  Sooly  9ua  variety.  I  remember 
feeing  one  thwe  6  feet  7  inches  long,  I  thmk  it  was. 
lite  same  fruit  hung  in  his  ilu^  in  St.  Johns 
Market,  Liverpool,  for  a  long  time,  and  was  a  souree 
of  much  attraction.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this' variety  is  grown  simply  on  account  of  its  aisa  !  ss 
an  ^ble  kind  it  is  nseW.  I  remember  seeing  a 
Inaoe  of  Tender  and  True  at  an  exhibition  at  South- 
gwt  These  each  measured  2  feet  8  inches  long.— 


The  English  Tltwer  Carden.— 2>i»i»".  Fta* 

PtamU.    ThM  edithm,  rtvistd,  trith  mmp  nttt  /HvMWMM 
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Woods  and  Forests. 


QUALITIES  OF  TIMBER. 

OvB  ideas  of  the  value  of  timber  for  Tarious 
porposea  are  formed  from  its  weight,  its  tough- 
ness, dnnbility,  or  its  hardness.  Where  .the 
ligneoutf  structure  is  dense  and  the  tissnes  are 
elosel^  compressed,  the  wood  is  heavy ;  where 
there  is  a  watery  sap,  which  evaporates  quickly, 
tiie  wood  shrinks  considerably  and  afterwards 
deoays  rapidly  when  exposed.  Thus  all  seasoned 
timber  becomes  lighter  in  proportion  to  this  eva- 
porstion,  some  kinds  losing  much  less  than 
others  both  in  bulk  and  weight.  Osk  and  Pine 
•brink  but  little,  and  that  slowly  ;  Elm,  on 
account  of  its  glutinous  sap,  continues  to 
riirink  for  &  great  number  of  years,  while  both 
the  Poplar  and  the  Willow  shrink  and  season 
very  rapidly.  Where  the  sap  becomes  con- 
creted in  the  cellular  membranes,  as  in  the  case 
of  matured  Oak,  or  is  fixed  by  its  jiiesinous 
qualities,  as  in  the  Pine,  the  timber  attains  a 
high  Talue.  The  hardness  of  timber  depoids 
upon  the  doaeness  d  its  woody  structure,  while 
its  toDriinesB  is  du«  to  the  strei^th  of  the 
Iragitudinftl  fibres  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
intermediate  cellular  matter.  The  durability  of 
timber  exposed  to  much  wear  or  friction  is 
pm^wrtioned  to  the  size,  strength,  and  oom- 
nactoess  of  its  fibre.  Moat  of  the  hard  and 
durable  wood  used  for  manufacturing  purposes 
is  t^e  produce  of  small  and  oomraratiTely 
slow-growiDg  trees,  such  as  the  Yew,  Box,  and 
Ebony.  It  is  found  that  Norwegian  Hop  poles 
of  small  diameter,  but  of  from  fortv  to  fifty 
years'  growth,  are  much  more  lasting  tnan  thosd 
of  the  Ash,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Maple,  and  Oak, 
which  are  used  for  the  sune  purposes,  and 
which — though  of  larger  size-rare  the  growth 
<ii  from  nine  to  tiiicteen  yeara  only.  The  dura- 
tnlilT  of  Inmbn  ia  not  whol^  dependent  upon 
the  ftbrea  of  the  wood,  but  is  partly  owing  to 
the  quality  of  the  aap,  which  in  some  trees  is 
of  a  nigh^  preserrahve  nature  ;  thus,  the  Oak 
has  an  astringent  or  tannio^  principle,  as  well 
as  a  ferruginons  quality  in  its  juices,  and  it  is 
from  a  combination  of  these  qualities  that  its 
durability  in  exposed  utuations  is  obtained. 
The  quality  of  Oak  timber  is  never  better  than 
when  thp  tree  is  grown  in  a  good  loam  or 
loamy  cla>y,  resting  upon  a  subsoil  of  blue  clay, 
from  which  it  obtains  the  oxide  of  iron  with 
which  the  wood  becomes  impregnated.  In  the 
case  of- the  true  English  -Osk,  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  fast-grown  tree  attains  the 
greatest  strength  of  fim,  and  its  timber  is  on 
that  account  the  most  durable  in  mtuations 
where  it  is  exposed  to  rough  wear,  as  in  gKte- 
posts  and  in  spurs  to  posts  and  fuioing.  The 
general  superiOT  strength  of 

Fast-obowing  tkos  is  due  to  the  wider  in- 
tervals between  their  concentric  circles,  or  to 
the.  wood  having  fewer  cells  in  comparison  with 
the  size-  of  it.  By  comparing  the  structure  of 
a  hard  wood,  Euoh  as  the  Locust  Tree,  with 
the  soft  wood  of  Fir,  Lime,  and  Horse  Chest- 
nut, it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  has  its 
cells  confined  chiefly  to  annual  rings,  or  else 
scattered  in  groups  of  irregular  figures,  so  that 
the  solid  fibre  exists  in  considerable  masses, 
giving  strength,  toughness,  and  durability, 
while  the  cells  of  the  softer  woods  are  scattered 
pretty  regularly  through  the  whole  mass. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of 
timber  for  a  special  purpose,  it  becomes  neces- 
san  to  consider  its  rate  of  growth  at  all  afea, 
and  not  to  be  misled  by  observations  made  at 
one  stage  of  its  existence.  Again,  by  trans- 
erring  any  tree  to  a  much  better  than  ita 


native  soil,  its  rate  ctf  growth  mky  be  so  much 
accelerated  as  to  lessen  very  considerably  the 
value  of  the  timber.  The  comparative  rate  of 
growth  of  trees  varies  considerably  at  different 
stages  of  their  existence.  During  the  first 
ten  years  the  Locust  Tree  grows  twice  as  fast 
as  the  Oak,  after  which  the  latter  takes  the 
lead  and  maintains  it  to  the  end.  For  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  years  of  its  life  the  Silver 
Fir  srows  but  slowly,  and  is  far  outstripped 
by  the  Larch  and  Spruce  ;  bvt  it  aoon  ois- 
taucea  all  otmipetitors,  and  by  the  time  it 
reaches  its  fortieth  year  it  smpaases  them  both 
in  height  and  oircumfemuie.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  Pine  and  Fix  tribes  the 
cellular  member*  formingthe  exterior  part  of 
each  year's  growth  are  possessed  of  greatw 
strength  and  durability  than  the  intermediate 
portion,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  ribbed  appear- 
ance of  an  old  and  well-worn  deal  floor. 

The  soundness  of  timber  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  placing  the  ear  cloee  to  one  end  of 
the  log  while  another  person  delivers  a  suc- 
cession of  smart  blows  with  a  hammer  or 
mallet  upon  the  opposite  end,  when  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  vibrations  will  indicate  to  an 
experienced  ear  even  the  degree  of  soundness. 
If  only  a  dull  thud  meets  the  eart  the  listener 
may  be  certain  that  nnBonndnefls  exists. 

X. 


strained ;  bat  In  other  cases  they  Bhonld  be  prnned 
back  ihe  second  year  sfter  the  fall.  It  ia  but  sel- 
dom that  mach  atteDtioo  Is  paid  to  the  growths 
from  stools  from,  the  period  of  one  catting  until 
the  next,  and  the  remit  too  freqoesUy  is  a  thick 
growth  of  small-dxed  and  veiy  hlferior  wood.  But 
were  each  stools  gone  over  systematically  about 
the  second  year  after  the  fall,  and  cleared  of  alt 
but  the  strongest  shoots,  the  raodaoe  at  the  time 
oF  the  next  cutting  wonld  beoome  mnoh  more 
valuable. — B. 

Saving  a  tree  damsiged  by  rmbblta.— In 
yoor  next  issue  I  should  be  glad  If  yoa  would  say 
whether  there  is  any  mode  of  saving  a  tree  whose 
bark  has  be«i  very  badly  damaged  by  rabUts.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  been  entirely  eaten  ronnd, 
as  it  has  been  covered  by  the  gardener  with  snme 
kind  of  mixture  which  he  has  plastered  on.  Thfr, 
however,  I  fear,  mast  sooner  or  later  be  washed  off, 
and  then  the  result  will  be  bad.  Tbtn  mast  be 
some  way  whereby  ttie  lives  of  valuable  trees  have 
been  saved  nader  rimllar  oircnmstaDoes.  It  is  a 
Talip  ties  aboot  seven  yean  old.— J.  Wiutw. 


The  Black  Ptmlar  (Pcpalns  nigra).— This 
well-known  tree  is  fonnd  In  aimoat  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  rapid  growing  tree, 
and  in  a  rich  fresh  soil  freqoently  rivals  the  Oak 
in  size.  The  bark  is  asb-gr^,  bat  npon  the 
branches  and  young  trees  it  is  of  a  light  yellowish 
tint.  The  leu-bods  are  sharp-pointed,  thick  and 
glutioooB,  and  emit  a  strong  balsamic  odoar 
when  braised.  The  Black  and  WUte  Vofiwn  are 
also  admirably  adapted  for  nurse  trees  to  young 
plantations  and  sbrobberie?,  especially  In  the 
vicinity  of  towvs.  The  Black  Poplar  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  In  damp  boggy  soils,  and  it 
thrives  exceedingly  well  upon  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  Iskes.  The  wood  Is  sof^  tough  and  difflcalt 
to  pplit.  The  larger  roots  are  beaatlfnlly  vdned, 
and  in  some  places  are  used  for  Inl^d  work.— J. 

Thinnii^  plantationa.  —  The  thinning  of 
plantations  would  In  all  cases  be  proportiontd  to 
the  exposure,  and  should  be  l^btwt  upon  the 
margins  which  sre  in  the  direction  of  the  {wevail- 
ing  winds  of  the  district.   Where  the  thinning  has 
hitherto  been  neglected,  it  sbonld  tie  graHoal  and 
extended  over  several  years,  otherwise  the  sudden 
exposure  may  caase  permanent  injury.   The  less 
the  crowns  are  isolated  antll  the  trees  have  at- 
tained their  height  the  better  for  the  Futnra'  crop, 
as  by  too  mnch  opening  out.  the  growth  in  height 
is  suddenly  arrested.   Besides,  at  this  stage  of 
their  growth  the  small  diameter  of  the  bole  in 
pmortion  to  its  hidght  renders  the  tree  tbe  more 
liable  to  grow  croc^d.  As  a  role,  in  rearing  Oak 
groves,  it  may  be  said  that  if  properly  planted  at 
ftrst,  thinning  may  with  advantage  be  carried  out 
every  ten  years,  until  they  are  seventy  years  old, 
and  after  that  time,  every  fifteen  or  twenty  yesrs, 
according  to  soil  and  situation.  Thinnisg  is  idwaya 
an  operation  reqnirirg  both  practical  knowledge 
of  tbe  trees  and  .skUl  in  the  execution.  When 
mnde  in  the  right  place  and  at  the  inoper  time, 
keeping  solely  in  view  the  benefit  to  the  remaining 
crop,  we  not  only  obtain  abetter  vegetation,  but  a 
superior  lignificatlon  of  the  wood  Itself.   In  thin- 
ning plantations  where  little  or  no  underwood  is 
grown,  the  preservation  of  a  complete  canopy 
should  be  kept  in  view,  as  by  this  means  the  trees 
are  all  equally  drawn  up.   Bat  in  coppice  irith 
standards,  where  the  underwood  is  perhaps  the 
most  remnnerative  crop,  not  more  than  one-third 
the  wooded  area  ehonld  be  covered  by  etandard 
trees,  and  these  should  in  no  case  be  allowed  to 
form  branches  low  down.   Where  the  underwood 
is  of  a  kind  which  springs  up  rapiHly,  tlie  growt  h 
of  aide  branches  upon  the  standsrds  wUI  be  re 


WOODLAND  NOTKS. 
EvEBasKENs  IV  THE  wooDLAHD.— There  ais  so 
many  bright  greeD-fcdiaged  tores  tiifli  soooeed 
perfectly  when  oanofded  by  the  high  branohra  of 
oar  forest  monarchs,  that  there  need  be  no  excuse 
for  the  decidaoaa  woodland  being  cold,  bare  and 
aninteresting.  Very  few  specimens  are  required 
even  in  a  large  wood  or  plantation,  for  a  few  well- 
placed  specimras  axoand  the  ma^[ins  will  have  an,- 
almost  magical  effect  in  transforming  the  bleak 
and  lifeless  woodland  into  a  place  of  life  and. 
beauty.  Bat  tlie  placing  ever  so  well  and  artistic- 
ally of  specimens,  be  they  single  or  In  clampr, 
around  the  woods  is  not  sufficient,  that  being  too 
formal  a  method  of  dealing  with  vast  forests  and 
plantalioDs  of  decidaous  trees.  What  is  wanted 
are  a  few  clumps  o(  the  Evergreens  dotted  about 
towards  the  centre  of  Ihe  wood.  .  In  planting,  too, 
do  not  forget  to  use  some  disorelion  In  laying  out 
the  olnmps.  The  cost  will  not  by  so  dolt«  be  one 
penny  more,  but  the  pleasure  afforded  when 
we  are  minus  formality  and  stiffness  can  hardly 
be  over-rated.  A  fine  old  wood  of  Oaks. 
Beeches,  rugged  Birches  and  welted  Planes  I 
woQld  not  despioe,  but  even  these  are  made  beaa< 
tifal  by  the  finisbhig  touch  ot  %  fev  olnmps  of 
Evergreens.  A  Ug  old  Holly,  clothed  to  the 
ground  with  its  handsome  foliage,  is  a  bright 
gem  for  the  Ucheo-coveied  Oak  stem  to  rife  from 
amongst,  and  no  one  can  deny  tliat  the  contrast 
is  at  all  out  of  harmony.  The  Holly  too,  has, 
the  happy  knack  of  showing  off  to  good  ad- 
vantage when  surrounded  by  tall  monarcbs  of  the 
forest ;  Indeed  there  It  Is  found  in  far  bstter  form 
often  than  when  subjected  to  cold  winds  and 
burning  suns  at  intervals.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  that  will  succeed  beneath  tbe  shade  and 
drip  of  trees  are  many.  A.  D.  Webstkb. 


"The  Garden  "  Monthly  Parts.-TMi  >~IJ*  r*- 

eatvuTtd  piotat  art  bat  prtm-vti.  atid  U  U  mM  tiMMa/^ 
rtfrrene^prwiouiUtht  O^M  haV-]t*arh  woUwt.  Prut 
U.  id,  \  pott  fm,  li.  M.  OontpUtt  tut  of  ^Hmt  of  T« 
Qasddi  flvjK  itf  MMMtMauaf  Is  «■<  «f  ivn,  f^'tg  veu., 
priet,  eloA.  £»  Sc.  .     _  «.j 

"6ardenlnB  niustnted'*  Monthly  Parts.  —  !«• 
teimia^  i*  publiAti  in  i«;x«v  ftoimi  Uontl'r  PmHi,  m  »\ic\ 
ftmHxt  i*  maHtiUtay4  for  rtftrtnet  prtttomi  U  OliuattfiU 
worliF  mImu.    Friet  Sd.;        Artt,  Bd. 

"Farm  and  Hons  "  Monthly  Parti.-Jl«  ijwmdU 
pttblitKti  In  niiUf  baui^i  Mo»tk'.y  Parti,  i<  wXit\  fltm  U  »i 
MMl  tHltaU*  tor  rtftrtnet  yrtvisM  to  t\t  {hm  a/tb  yfiny 
•oIwmM.    Print  Sd.:  VO*t  trtt.  SdL 

•Hardy  Flowers. "-OW'V  iaertptio—  ti 
OMmk  ku»dr*.i     On  moK  criMMmtaf  tjmut,  wM  dlrteCi  'M 
fcr  Atir  arramfffmoit,  nUurt.  *e.    fiM  «U  Fopult 
Emtim.  !«.:  iMMt  frif.  1«.  M 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  i8»S.- Co»t^  Al 
betieal  UiU  nf  aU  Snuichi  »/(**  Bort*cMU*ral  Trodt 
liiU'f  Oardau  and  Covntri)  ScoU reoMlomMo «Mr  BOOO;  Mav* 
bM  Ptrp  MitMly  and  tj-unti^p  rtwiid,  «m*  art  admitU^  t« 
bt  tin  tii»t  immrAiU  trrr  pub'i*!^    Pt*m  U:  fe»         1«.  fd. 

AV  rf«*r  rtadftvko  art  inttrttttd  in  Ik*  imprMMMM  tif 
eotlagt  ho»u  art  invittd  to  hip  w  lo  malt  Coitage  Gar- 
dratnff  knffwn.  It  U  pvbttM  mt  ikt  vrrf  (oMif  prvt  U 
M«t  itSwtmU  ^ftkmM  wAoM  il  it  iijttwW,  md  «»P<^^, 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

HARDY  AZALKAS. 

In  Tus  Oakdkn  oif  January  7  brief  refraenoe 
is  made  to  the  beautiful  new  hudy  Asalea 
nuned  Mrs,  Anthony  fVaterer,  which  repreeente 
«  splendid  example  of  the  Koaphill  race.  'Hie 
beautiful  bush  of  it  at  the  last  Temple  show  of 
the  Royal  Hortioultaral  Society,  when,  as  stated 
by  "T.,"  it  received  the  award  of  a  firat-daas 
oerti6oat^  was  one  of  the  best  tJungs  in  the 
show,  and  intareating  as  testifying  to  the  good 
■  wiffk  aooomplished  by  Mr.  Waterer  in  the  im- 
proremenfe  of  this  class  of  hardy  shrub.  Al- 
tiwngli  of  great  beauty,  the  hardy  Azalea  is  too 
Nld«ii  seen  in  EngUsh  gardens,  but  perhaps  by 
ttbibiting  large  bushes  <^  the  finest  ^rpes  at 
the  now  important  ezhilutioiu  it  ww  maka 
greater  headway  m  ^opularilgr  than  It  baa 
dooe  in  the  past    It  is  not  from  the  want  of 
varied  attractions,  as  pointed  out  on  more  than 
one  oocaaion  in  Trnm  Oabukn,  Uie  shrubs  being 
eflecUre  in  the  soeneiT  and  producing  a  pro- 
fasion  of  bloom  ttf  brilliant,  yet  variea  colour- 
ing, the  awee^  powerful  fragrance  scenting  the 
air  for  many  yards  around.   During  the  put 
few  years  Mr.  Waterer  has  been  raising  up  the 
remarkable  race  that  one  sees  at  Knapbil^  and 
tiie  variety  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer  is  one  of  the 
latest  triumnha  in  the  hybridisation  of  the  hardy 
Azalea.    We  get  the  tier-like  arrangement  of 
the  brandies  to  peifectimi,  tJie  flowers  of 
splendid  form  and  of  the  purest  white,  save 
for  a  tinge  of  ysllow  in  the  oentre  of  the  upper 
tegmwte.   Such  a  beauUful  variet?  might  be 
grown  for  eut^,  and  its  fragrant  white  flowers 
would  no  doubt  be  in  large  demand.   There  is 
a  great  future  for  the  hardy  "Knaphill" 
Aiaieas,  as  we  believe  it  is  propoeed  to  call 
them,  and  hy  hybridisation  the  season  is  being 
greatly  loudened,  as  we  remember  in  the 
middle  of  July  last  year  Mr.  Waterer  showed 
a  bunch  of  flowering  late-blooming  types,  even 
then  not  fully  expanded.    The  Azaleas  are  not 
tender,  living  unharmed  through  the  severest 
winters,  but  it  is  wise  not  to  expose  the  bushes 
to3  much,  as  late  ttosia  sometimes  inllict  injury 
on  the  heavy  masses  of  flowers.   If  the  variety 
Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer  is  a  model  of  its  kind, 
the  same  fine  duttaoter  iu  the  flowers  there  dis- 
pUf«i  mns  thronshoiib  the  newer  seedlings, 
^hioh  are  reiy  diinrenfe  from  the  old  types,  Uie 
flowers  of  which  were  more  like  those  of  a  magni- 
ficent Honeysuckle.    We  get  in  the  newer  ac- 
quisitions broad,  robust  segments,  that  stand  up 
boldly,  the  upper  ones  slightly  thrown  back  as  if 
to  show  up  the  colouring,  whilst  a  great  advance 
18  manifest  as  retards  size,  a  few  we  measured 
being  over  3  inches  across,  and  in  one  instance 
fully  4  laches.    Hand-in-hand  with  this  great 
improvement  in  the  form  and  size  of  tJie  flowers 
ia  a  greater  range  of  colours,  varying  from  the 
richest  crimson  to  the  purest  white,  through 
shades  of  salmon,  yellow,  orange,  carmine — a 
galaxy  of  brilliant  and  roSned  tones,  a  perfect 
bUu  ot  resplendent  colour  to  fill  the  garden 
with  beanty.   This  great  reault  has  been  ac- 
oomi^idied      steady  work,  perseverance,  and 
a  firm  reeolation  to  reach  a  omain  idral  in  the 
mind's  ejo  of  the  hybridist.   We  know  what 
has  been  dono  with  the  Rhododendron,  and  the 
aama  transformation  is  going  on  with  tiie  hardy 


(drafted  Idlaos.— Becently  the  attentioo  of  our 
readers  been  (Ml)ed  to  the  serioas  iocoiivenieiice  of 
tn-afting  Lilacs  on  Privets.  Collections  of  this  excel- 
lent plut  boaght  in  Franoe  often  did  no  good  in  our 
tmrdens,  owing  to  this  practice.  Herstt.  Tjemoine,  of 
Nancy,  nowmnltlply  toem  almost  entirely  by  ontlings, 
so  that  we  nay  bope  Seme  day  to  see  the  many  interest- 
ing Lilaes  of  France  well  grown  in  our  gardens.  We 
believe  that  roany  fiaa_  plaata  have  disappeared  from 
private  oollectioos  owing  to  the  pemieioaa  yracUoe  of 
mdisortminate  grafting. — Field, 

Bingile  Kerria  Japonica.— This  Keiria  U  not 
often  seen  H  private  gardens;  fn  fact,  there  are 
but  few  who  are  aoqosiated  with  It.  J  never  met 
with  it  before  I  came  to  this  phoe  and  foood  a 
good  plant  (rrowing  In  a  sbrnb  bed  In  the  pleasure 
grounds.  This  plant  was  given  the  owner  of  this 
garden  by  the  late  Sir  A.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  of 
NeltleoombeConr^,  near  Taunton,  who  wasadevoted 
lover  of  hardy  plants  and  sbrnbs,  and  had  n  beau- 
tiful garden  that  ccntainad  many  me  and  choice 
things.  When  in  this  garden  some  three  years 
Sffo  I  saw  several  fine  plants  of  this  Kerria.  The 
plant  here  is  of  good  size.  It  grows  some- 
what slowly  and  is  fairly  compact,  needing  bat 
little  pmnin^.— F.  A.  0,,  tbrde  Abbey,  Chard. 

Berberis  nepalensia.— This  grand  and  stately 
member  of  the  Ash  Barberries  (Mabonia)  Is  hardy 
in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  England,  while  in 
many  others  it  will  pass  throngh  most  winters 
wiih  litUe  or  no  injury,  tat  if  the  foliage  Is  nt  all 
seared  a  good  deal  of  its  beauty  ia  lost.  When 


Azalea,  tiie  selecting  and  trial  of  chosen  varie 
ties  out  Of  thoosa^ods  of  neglected  seedlings 
beii^  pushed  forward  to  obtain  stall  greater  per- 
feeUon  in  Imf,  flower,  and  oolours  than  has 
hitherto  been  aooomplished.  There  aro  few 
gayer  piotaTe*  to  be  seen  than  during  tiie 
flowering  of  the  hardy  Azaleas  at  Knaphill, 
tiie  biuttes  spreading  om  many  feet  «  the 
rich  loan^  soil,  displ^ing  pnfeot  mounds 
of  Uossmn,  the  deep  orange  and  yellow 
varieties  being  perhaps  the  most  oons[dcn- 
OU3  not  only  for  size  of  bloom,  but  also  for  in- 
tensity of  colour.  Several  years  elapse  before 
it  can  be  known  whether  a  variety  is  fit  to  re- 
tain, and  oomparatively  few  aro  worthy  of  a  per- 
manent plaoe.  It  is  not  usual  for  varieties  to 
receive  a  name,  but  such  a  variety  as  Mrs. 
Anthony  Waterer  deserves  distinction.  Years 
ago  it  was  a  common  practice,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  pages  <A  Loudon,  bat  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended  unless  the  variety  is  of  special 
excellence. 

Splendid  e^ots  may  be  gained  by  planting 
judiciously  these  beautifal  shrubs,  aM  they 
provide  ray  colouring  at  two  seasons  of  the 
year— -in  June  when  the  flowers  are  produced, 
and  in  the  autumn  when  the  leafage  dies  off 
with  ruddy  oolours,  crimson  and  brown  min- 
gling and  forming  a  striking  piotun.  The  hardy 
Azaleas  may  be  grouped  with  happy  effect  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  lawn,  forming  bold  masses, 
and  in  the  woodland,  as  at  Kew,  they  may  be 
planted  freely.  A  lai^  bush  of  such  a  variety 
as  Mrs.  Antiiony  Watorer,  backed  with  toees 
or  late  shrubs,  would  create  a  distinct  uid  at- 
tractive feature,  the  leafage  of  the  trees  bring- 
ing out  the  puriliy  of  Uie  fragrant  Azalea 
flowera.  Under  snob  conditions  the  hardy 
Azalea  is  very  telling,  and  in  ordinary  loam, 
well  drained,  it  will  sncoeed ;  but  the  posi- 
tion should  be  moist,  cod  and  not  exposed  to 
the  oold  cutting  winds'of  spring.  Many  Eng- 
lish  gardens,  even  if  not  of  great  dimensions, 
can  provide  these  simple  conditions,  and  they 
gain  much  by  free,  bold  groups  of  these  chsnn- 
ing  shrubs,  which  have  been  brought  I7  Wilful 
hybridisation  and  carvful  selection  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection. 


some  leaves,  the  Kepanleee  Barbeny  fwrns  a  very 
BtrUdng  feature,  whose  beanty  is  sull  farther  en- 
hanoed  when  crowned  with  a  profusion  of  golden 
yellow  blossoms.  Its  usual  season  of  blootniog  Is 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  at  that 
time  the  brightly  coloored  blossoms  are  eepeoially 
valuable,  while  niey  also  possess  an  agreeable  fra- 
grance. Being  almost  hardy  thia  Barbeny  is  veiy 
nsefnl  for  planting  in  strnotores  where  the  heating 
acoommodation  is  somewhat  limited.  While  severu 
Noitb  American  forms  of  the  Asb  Barberry  are 
among  our  moat  beautiful  evergreen  flowering 
shrnbs,  the  hardiest  of  the  Old  World  species  is  B. 
japonica,  wMob  in  the  open  ground  Is  th^  earliest 
of  all  the  Barberries  to  unfold  its  blossoms.  This 
Fpeoiee  is  a  sturdy  growtog  plant  with  stout  erect 
sparely-branched  stems,  clothed  with  leathery, 
dark  green  jdnnato  leaves,  which  on  a  floarishing 
SDe<dmen  will  be  often  nearly,  if  not  quite  a  couple 
01  feet  \aag.  The  blossoms,  which  are  borne  in  erect 
spikes  just  overtopping  the  foliage,  are  of  a  pale 
lemon-yellow,  and  in  mild  winters  often  open  soon 
after  Christmas.  The  rich  porple-coloared  berries 
of  tills  Barbeny  are  also  later  on  a  veiy  notioe- 
nUe  feature,  fnds  spedes  Is  not  always  met  with 
in  a  floarisbtog  condition,  as  in  dry,  sandy  boils 
the  leaves  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  rlchnrss  of 
oolooring  npon  which  much  of  their  attraction  de- 
pends.  Fairly  good  soil  that  is  not  dried  op  during 
the  summer  will  suit  this  Barlitfiy  best,  while  it  is 
also  fond  of  a  little  shade.— H.  P. 


Ferns. 


TASSELLED  FERNS. 

Maky  people  object  to  the  crested  Ferns,  but 
I  cannot  see  why  they 'should  do  so.  The 
tasselled  kinds,  which  are  indigenous  to  our 
own  islands,  are  more  numerous  than  the  exotic 
kinds,  and  I  saw  a  nice  collection  of  the  crested 
Britidi  kinds  last  se^scm.  I  will  here  men- 
tion some  of  the  best  kinds  that  have  orestp. 
I  do  not,  however,  quite  agree  with  T.  A. 
Jenkins,  who  writes  to  me  saying,  "No  other 
Tarieties  are  worth  a  place  in  the  fernery."  In 
the  first  place  I  will  notice  the  Lady  Ferns,  of 
which  there  are  many  magnifioent  forms.  What 
oonld  have  been  Mr.  Moore's  feelings  when  hct 
first  found  the  variety  multifiduin  near  the 
famous  spot,  the  Seven  Chorches,  in  the  County 
Wickiow?  Only  one  dump  of  it,  however,  was 
then  found,  I  was  told.  It  has  been  found  in 
other  places  in  Ireland  since,  and  dso  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  There  are  many  forms 
of  it,  all  of  which  are  beautiful,  including 
Elworthi,  Vernonim  cribtatum,  glomeratum 
acrodadon,  the  many  forms  of  Frizelli,  mesem 
biyaathemoideSjOOrymbif erum,and  the  wonderf u , 
Scotch  fmm  Vietorice.  lAstreas,  again,  yidd  a 
^oodhr  number  of  fine  varinties.  Amongst  these 
IS  Filix-maa  criatata,  which  no  person  having 
a   fernery  shodd  omit ;  F.-m.  grandiceps, 

Sseudo-mas  TsmosiEsima,  ramo-cristata,  poly- 
actyla,  and  many  others  of  this  section,  lu 
dilatata  produces  some  very  elegant  tasselled 
kinds,  amongst  which  may  be  noted  folioso- 
digitate,  criatata  gracilis,  and  polydactyla.  The 
sweet  hay-scented  species  affords  one  variety 
well  deserving  of  a  place,  viz. ,  L.  eemula  cris- 
tate, a  charming  addition  to  any  collection  of 
these  planta  Beii^  an  evergreen  plant,  it  is 
all  the  more  attractive.  Turning  from  these  to 
their  near  allies,  the  Polystichums,  we  find 
that,  although  there  are  only  about  three 
spedes  which  are  nativss,  we  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  orested  forms  snd  othw  varieties.  As 
these  are  mora  or  leas  erergreen,  they  make 
splendid  additions  to  the  cold  bmise  or  other 
8uch-£keplace  for  winter  decoration.  Amongst 


plantel^ont  In  a  ood  ooiunvatoTy  with  ample  1  the  tassdled  forms  are  P.  angulafe  grandiceps,  a 
space  allowed  fpr  the  fdl  development  ot  its  band- 1  fine  large  crcrtcd  .^9^'°^^  tf'^j  O^^^M  t 
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wdl  as  the  pomtB  <tf  the  f  ronda  mstocL  P.  an- 
sulftre  acrobladon  is  another  pbmt  fi^^ 
beauty,  having  the  points  of  the  mueh-dinded 
fronds  all  crested,  but  the  pinnn  are  not  tas- 
selled.  P.  a.  Thom^nianum  is  another  fine 
plant,  having  the  points  of  the  fronds  heavily 
crested.  P.  a.  cristatum  in  all  of  its  fonns  is 
also  beautiful ;  so  also  is  P.  a.  aculeatum  acro- 
cladot),  a  truly  beautiful  Fern,  the  top  being 
much-branched  and  forming  an  immense  large 
crest,  while  the  points  of  all  the  pinnee  are 
neatly  tufted.  Then  we  have  another  6ne  form 
in  corymbiferum.  Of  the  Hart's-tongue  Fern 
^e  crested  forms  are  almost  end^as,  but 
amoi^^t  the  beet  must  be  named  ramo<orista- 
tam,  a  grand  form,  gnndiceps,  and  cristatum. 
■Another  onriotu  kind  is  oapitatnm,  with  heavy 
terminal  cxwfa.  Other  very  beautiful  frama 
are  Ckxdingi^  Ibloonuoni,  ud  aaglttato-cris- 
tatum,  all  heavily  orestad.  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  the  common  Polypody,  P.  vulgare, 
of  which  there  are  a  few  tasaelled  kinds,  includ- 
ing grandioepe,  a  beautiful  plant,  cristatum, 
and  bifido-cristatum.  Next  comee  the  Hard 
Fern  (Lomaria  Spicant),  with  hard,  persistent, 
and  eveisreen  fronds,  which  make  it  desirable 
as  a  pot  plant  To  have  these  plants  grow  well 
they  should  be  potted  into  good  leaf-mould,  to 
which  have  been  added  a  little  peat,  loam,  and 
sand.  The  plant  wants  good  drainage  and 
plenty  of  soft  water.  In  L.  Spicant  glomerate 
we  have  a  densely  crested  form,  in  Aitkeni- 
ana  a  much-branched  frond,  and  in  ramo- 
cristata  a  forin  much  branched  at  the  apex, 
each  branch  bearing  a  good*8ized  ereet ;  mnlto* 
furcata,  flabellata,  polydactyla,  and  sexnta 
i^da  are  also  pretty.  The  two  orested  forms 
of  the  Royal  Fern,  Osmunda  regalis  cristata 
and  ramo-oristata,  are  also  worthy  of  a  place 
n  any  collection, 

Wh.  Hcoa  OowER. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Adiantum  Legraudl— Although  not  by  any 
means  a  new  Fern,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  com- 
moD,  being  admirabiy  adapted  for  button-hole 
flowers.  It  is  best  described  as  a  close  and  dense- 
growiog  A.  graoillimom.  It  U  not  adapted  for 
growing  into  large  specimens,  and  not  being  a 
strong  grower  it  does  not  increase  rapidly,  bat 
■affl(^ntly  so  to  keep  np  a  fair  stock. — A.  Y. 

Ohrsvantliemum  W.  H.  Idncoln.— My  reason 
for  calting  attention  to  this  Chrysantbemam  at 
this  Beason  is  to  note  what  an  exoellent  Und  it  ia 
for  late  blocmiog.  I  have  now  plants  (the  middle 
of  January)  in  excellent  flower.  These  were  grown 
on  a  boah  plant  which  was  not  disbadded,  the 
resoU  being  tliat  the  teroiinsl  bods  are  open  at 
this  date.  The  flowos  do  not,  however,  open  in 
spiays,  bat  singly ;  but  their  site  amply  compen- 
sates  for  any  deficiency  in  this  respect. — ^A. 

The  Claret  Viae.— A  rol  from  a  T^aat  on 
the  ootside,  introduced  into  an  tinhaated  shady 
fernery  here,  yearly  produces  clusters  of  fmlt 
which  from  their  almost  jet-black  oolonr  and 
covering  of  a  dense  bloom  in  combination  with  the 
superbly  hued  fading  foliage  are  very  ornamental. 
The  hemes  are  small,  not  Isiger  than  Peas,  with  a 
juice  of  almost  inky  blackness,  yet  when  quite  ripe 
they  are  not  to  be  despised  for  Uie  table  by  those 
whose  palates  incline  towards  a  ]deasant  tartness. 
Amongst  hardy  plants  there  is  not  perhaps  one  to 
be  found  with  such  gorgeons  autumn  foliage,  not 
excepting  the  Virginian  Creeper,  but  the  addition 
of  fnUt  eloaters,  which  it  does  not  aroear  to  yield 
i  n  the  open  air,  contributes  greatly  to  its  attractive- 
ness.— J.  M.,  Okarmoutk,  Ihrmt. 

Begonia  Qloire  ds  Seeanx.— A  grand  group 
of  the  above  variety  at  the  moating  of  the  B.H.S. 
f  bowed  how  valnahia  it  is  at  tbU  season*  The 


group  was  cbsrming  on  account  ot  the  beautiful 
metric  foliage,  in  Mdition  to  the  rioh  deep  rose- 
coloured  blooms.  Mr.  Jennings  is  to  l>e  oongrata- 
lated  on  such  well-grown  plants.  It  was  de- 
servedly awarded  a  first-class  certificate,  and  it 
is  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  oertlfloate  had  been 
previously  awvded,  as  the  variety  is  not  new.  This 
Begonia  is  not  snitaUe  for  the  London  district,  as 
the  fogs  cause  the  blooms  to  drop  wholesale,  and 
without  great  oare  the  foliage  aUo,  so  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  warn  intending  oultirators  not  to 
expect  good  results  near  a  town.  With  pore  air 
and  go^  culture  the  above  variety  is  one  of  the 
best  for  wlnter-flowwing,  growing  and  blooming 
freely. 

Pemettyaa  at  OiAwood.— Pemettyas  fruited 
especially  well  with  us  last  year,  and  have  been 
greatly  admired  by  visitors  to  the  garden  at  Oak- 
wood.  The  birds  have  now  eaten  some  of  the 
berries,  and  the  hard  frosts  have  injnied  others, 
but  we  can  still  pick  handsome  bunches  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  bnshep.  The  plants  came 
originally  from  Mr.  Davis,  of  HilUborougti,  County 
Down,  the  plants  shown  by  him  in  the  Drill  Hall 
having  tempted  me  to  order  a  complete  collection. 
We  find  them  grow  best  io  a  mixfenre  of  vegetable 
soil  and  loam  in  rather  damp  sltnattons,  and  fniit 
best  in  sunny  places.  There  are  so  many  sliades  of 
colour  ranging  from  white  to  deepest  crimson, 
that  they  help  the  garden  in  the  duller  time  of 
jear,  and  come  in  useful  for  cburoh  deooimtion 
both  at  the  harvest  festival  and  at  Cbristmss. 
— G.  F.  Wilson. 

Carnation  Celia.— In  Thiq  Gabdbit  (page  8) 
"  High  Peak "  writes  that  he  cannot  find  Celia 
Carnation  in  any  of  the  catalogues  he  has  looked 
tbroogh,  MesHS.  Veiloh  sent  oat  this  fine  border 
Carnation,  and  It  be  found  io  their  Ust  of 
varieUea.  I  am  glad  to  know  Saochailssa  is  so 
good  for  autumn  flowering,  and  that  it  is  sweet. 
Pride  of  Penshuist  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  scent- 
less. Being  of  good  constitution,  the  colour  mooh 
in  demand,  and  also  late  floweting,  one  cannot 
do  without  it.  I  looked  over  a  large  collection  of 
fine  new  varlatles  last  season  (French  seedlings), 
but  was  moch  disappointed  to  find  in  nearly  evsiy 
one  that  I  was  especially  taken  wlUi  that  perfume 
one  expects  to  find  in  tlie  Carnations  was  almost 
if  not  quite  absent.  There  are  many  beautiful 
Carnations  now,  none  of  tbem,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  with  the  delidons  perfume  of  the  old  Clove. 
Hybridisers  should  try  and  perpetuate  that  deli- 
cious odour  in  the  new  varieties  that  are  con- 
tinually being  raised  and  ;put  before  the  pnUic. 
— W.  Allas,  Gunton  Park  ffardmu. 

Fremontia  califoraios.— I  am  disappointed 
that  only  a  single  letter  on  the  suhjeot  of  Iremon- 
tia  califomica  lias  appeared  in  your  pages,  and  that 
meroly  telling  us  how  difficult  It  is  to  grow.  The 
difficulties  we  knew  before,  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me  r^ht  they  have  Iseen  mentioned  before 
in  The  Qabdsir.  But  has  no  skilful  nnrseryman 
yet  surmounted  these  difficulties?  Has  anyone 
even  tiiedl  We  all  know  plants  of  which  the 
cultivation  tias  afterwards  become  easy  that ^ on 
their  first  introduction  to  this  country  nave  pnz- 
sled  gardeners.  I  would  mention  as  one  the  Bon- 
gainvilleo.  Fremontia  califomica  is  so  grand  and 
beautiful  a  shrub,  that  it  wilt  well  repay  allthe  oare 
and  trouble  that  can  possibly  t>e  spent  upon  it.  I 
attribute  the  neglect  of  it  as  much  to  the  ^t  ttiat 
very  few  have  ever  seen  it  in  flower,  as  to  the  dlffionl- 
tiea  attending  its  propagation.  It  would  be  interest* 
log  to  know  If  it  IS  cultivated  in  California  or  else- 
where in  North  America,  or  anywhere  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  I  only  know  of  two  places  where 
it  really  succeeds  in  Bngland|;  one  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  other  in  Cheshire— ^both,  be  it  observed, 
near  the  sea.'-W.  Wiokhah. 

Acacia  longifolia. — Flowering  as  this  Aoacia 
does  in  pots  8  inches  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  it 
may  be  included  in  the  oomparatively  small  num- 
ber of  species  which  r^y  cultivation  in  small 
booses  where  room  cannot  he  afforded  for  the 
more  satisfaotory  phm  of  i^ting  tliem  out.  Al- 
though it  is  not  perhi^  so  beautiful  when  la 


flower  OS  Aoaoia  annata  or  A.  pnlohella,  it  pos- 
sesses the  great  advantage  of  blooming  some 
months  earlier  and  at  a  time  when  the  furnishing 
ef  the  conservatory  with  flowering  plants  is  not  a 
very  easy  matter.  It  is  at  the  same  lime  a  very 
handsome  plant,  and  prodnoes  its  cylindriral 
heads  of  flower  in  great  abondasoe  If  nroperlr 
grown  and  ripened  off  In  antomn.  Each  need  of 
blossom  is  li  inches  long  and  bright  yellow.  The 
oblong  i^yllodes  Graves)  are  deep  green  and  about 
4  inches  In  length,  with  prominent  longitudinal 
nerves.  A  most  important  point  in  the  ciutivation 
of  this  and  other  Australian  Acacias  is  to  tho- 
roughly ripen  ofl!  the  growths  In  autumn :  If.  thf 
I^ants  can  be  plongecTont  ot  docrn  fnmi  June  up 
to  September  this  practloe  should  be  adopted,  and 
with  specimens  phmted  indoors  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  give  them  plenty  d  light  and  air. 
Acacias  like  to  be  k^  moist  at  the  roota  at  all 
seasons.— B. 

Dendrobinm  FarmerL— Althoaghthis  speciee 
Is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  seen  in  bloom  during  the  m<mtbs 
of  April  and  Hay,  we  have  noticed  It  in  flowerdui- 
ing  the  past  week  at  Kew.  The  section  of  Den* 
droblum  to  which  it  belongs— that,  namely,  which 
also  indodes  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  chrysotoxam,  and 
D.  densiflorum- is  remarkaUe  for  the  soft  and 
delicate  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  the  species 
under  notice  is  no  exoeption  to  ^e  rale.  Uke  the 
other  species  meotiooed,  it  bears  its  bloscoms  in 
long  pendulous  racemes  from  nesr  the  top  of  Its 
sqnaze,  four-angled  stems,  Xoch  flower  is  1^ 
inches  across  the  sepals  and  petals  ol  a  pale 
straw  oolonr  tinged  with  delicate  rose.  The  lip 
l>eing  of  a  soft  golden  yellow  makes  a  pretty  con- 
trast its  delicacy  of  colour  being  still  more  im- 
proved by  the  pubescence  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  valoe  of  several  members  of  this  groap  is 
lessened  on  aooonnt  of  the  shwt  duration  of  the 
flowers,  those  ot  D.  densiflorum,  for  instance,  last- 
ing only  four  or  five  daja  D.  Farmeri  remains  in 
beauty,  however,  at  least  twice  as  long  as  that. 
The  species  is  spread  orer  a  wide  area  in  its  wild 
state;  from  Moolmcin  it  reaches  northward  to  the 
Himalayas.  It  was  brought  into  cultivation  in 
1847,  having,  like  so  many  other  of  tin  older  Den- 
drobicms,  heea  sent  to  England  from  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Calcutta. 

Dendrobinm  Linawiannm.— Of  the  several 
well- marked  groups  oonstitnting  the  genus  Den- 
drobinm there  is  none  of  so  moch  valne  and  im- 
portance from  a  purely  harticnltursl  standpoint  as 
that  to  which  D.  nobile  belongs,  and  is,  indeed,  tb« 
principal  member.  D.  Linawiaaum  is  not  only  ot 
the  same  group,  but  also  bean  a  close  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  D.  nobile.  It  is  <h)b 
of  the  oldest  ot  exotic  Orchids,  having  been  intra- 
dooed  OS  long  sgo  as  1824,  bat  for  some  reason  or 
other  it  is  not  now  common.  It  has  erect  stems,  as 
in  D.  nobile,  and  they  are  of  about  the  same  height 
but  flatter  and  show  distinct  angles ;  the  leaves 
are  also  similar  in  size  and  shape  and  remain  two 
seasons  on  the  stems.  The  flowm  are  produced 
from  the  upper  nodes  in  twos  and  threes,  and  in- 
dividually measure  about  2  Inobes  across.  The  se- 
pals and  petals  are  white  at  the  lower  half,  chang- 
ing towards  the  apex  into  a  Ixigfat  rosy-purple. 
The  same  arrangement  of  colour  occurs  on  the  lip, 
which  is.  however,  marked  in  addition  with  two 
spots  ot  purple  in  front.  We  have  found  this  spe- 
cies to  thrive  under  tbe  same  conditions  as  D.  no- 
bile, which  means  giving  it  abundance  of  heat  and 
moisture  during  the  growing  period,  gtadnally 
redadng  these  iriien  the  stems  have  reacbed  thdr 
full  size,  until  finslly  tbe  plants  are  suspended 
near  the  glass  in  a  dry  I^bt  house  with  an  average 
temperature  of  about  50*  in  winter.  As  the  flower- 
buds  show  up  the  plants  are  retomed  to  rather 
moister  and  warmer  conditions.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  the  credit  of  its  first 
introduction  to  this  country  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  It  has  been  in  flower  since 
the  new  year.  Messrs.  Williams  mention  a  rariety 
called  majus  with  flowers  4  inches  across. 
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TALL-GROWING  WINDFLOWERS. 

AuoNGHT  the  hundreds  of  hardy  flowers  grown 
in  gardens,  few  genera  are  more  popular  than 
the  Windflower*.  They  are  pretty  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  temperate  regions  ill  over  the 
world,  and  from  tne  tiny  vernal  Windflower  (A. 
Temaiis)  of  our  high  Alps  to  the  gigantic .  A. 
Fannini,  recently  ,  introduced  from  Natal, 
where  it  blouoms  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber, we'  have  almost  every  gradation  in  height, 
habit,  size  and  colour  of  flowers.  From  the 
dazzling  A.  fulgens,  through  the  nuu^ificent 
and  varied  shades  in  A.  coronaria,  to  the  insig- 
nificant A.  pennsylvaDica  we  have  yellbw, 
purple,  blue,  &c.,  all  of  them  with  a  distin- 

Siisning  character.  The  new  A.  Fannini  has 
rge,  white,  fragrant  flowers,  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter, its  leaves,  when  full  size,  measuring  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  said  to  have 
stood  our  winter  in  the  open  air,  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  its  having  flowered  outside  yet. 
It  is,  however,  likely  to  prove  &  useful  flower- 
ing plant  in  the  cool  conservatory,  where  it 
should  be  planted  out  in  a  light  place  and 
plenty  of  room  allowed  for  development. 
Windflowers,  as  a  rule,  prefer  deep  rich  soil, 
light  and  gritty  for  the  running  kinds,  and 
rather  on  the  moist  side  for  those  from  the 
high  alpine  pastures.  If  avoidable,  they  should 
never  be  disturbed.  The  majority  of  Uiem  are 
readily  propagated  by  root  division  and  by 
seeds,  which  they  ripen  freely  in  moat  seasons. 
These  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered, 
when  they  will  quickly  germinate,  and  a  season 
thereby  be  saved.  The  following  notes  refer  only 
to  the  tall-growing  species  known  to  us  in  culti- 
vation : — 

Alfinb  Wihdflowbb  (A  alptna),  althcngh  one 
of  the  very  commonest  species  in  alpine  ditttriots, 
being  found  on  almost  every  mouolain  in  Southern 
Europe,  is  by  no  means  so  plentlfnl  in  gardens  as 
one  would  suppose.  This  may  in  a  measare  be 
accoanted  for  by  its  slow  growth.  Its  dislike  to 
being  disturbed,  and  the  probability  of  its  being 
what  we  call  a  short-lived  plant.  It  is  a  variable 
species,  and  has  a  large  and  complicated  synonymy, 
BO  many  botanists  having  named  the  merest 
varieties  and  classed  them  as  species.  The  most 
diatinct  vaiiety  known  to  as  is  one  called  sol- 
pharea,  A.  alpina  var.  aplifolia  of  the  botanists. 
The  flowers  in  this  plant  are  palelemoo  orsalphar. 
It  makes  a  charming  border  plant,  beautiful  In 
flower  and  also  in  seed,  the  bonchei  of  long 
feathery  tails  being  very  effective  in  antomn.  The 
type  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  forming 
long  strong  roots  which  require  a  deep  soil  well 
drained,  and  with  a  quantity  of  old  mortar  mixed 
witb  it.  Tbe  flowers  are  white, pale  purplish  outside, 
distinct  and  showy.  The  leaves  of  both  are  deeply 
<iat.  Fern-like,  and  effective  when  grouped.  It 
flowers  in  April  and  May. 

The  Japan  Wikdflowbr  (A  japonioa)  is  de- 
cidedly the  finest  of  the  tall-growing  Anemones  yet 
introduced,  and  one  of  our  best  autamn-flowerhig 
hardy  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  damp  woods  on  a 
mountain  called  Klfune,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Miaho,  Japan.and  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  Fortuae.  It  has  lately  been  found  in  Burmab, 
however,  and  may  hare  a  still  wider  distribution 
than  was  supposed.  If  disturbed,  tbe  Japan  Wind* 
flower  takes  a  long  time  to  become  established 
again,  two  or  even  more  years  being  required 
to  overcome  interference  unless  very  carefully 
handled.  Oar  plan,  which  we  think  agood  one,  is  to 
establish  offsets  in  shallow  boxes,  and  plant  out 
the  whole  without  breaking  the  soiL  The  white 
variety  ulba  or  Honorine  Jobert  is  particularly 
handsome  and  easily  managed  ;  the  great  secret 
seems  to  be  to  prepare  at  flrst  a  good  deep  bed  of 
rich  heavy  soil  and  to  leave  tbe  plants  alone.  A. 


j.  var.  hybrida  or  cleans  [Is  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  A.  jsponica  and  A.  vitifolia,  a  nearly 
allied  Himalayan  species.  We  have  no  means  of 
either  diapnling  or  verifying  this  statement,  bat 
from  our  knowledge  of  A.  vitifolia  we  would  doubt 
very  much  its  being  one  of  tbe  parents  ;  the  proba- 
bilities are,  as  in  the  case  of  Honorine  Jobert,  that 
it  is  a  break,  or  sport,  or  else  a  seedling.  When 
fnlly  established,  and  showing  signs  of  degenem* 
tion,  sup^y  the  needrul  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy 
top-dressmg,  and  this  left  on  the  ground  all  through 
the  summer  will  be  found  beueflclal. 

A  BABClssirLoaA,  of  which  tbe  cut  on  p.  43  re- 
presents the  flowering  stem,  ]s  a  charming  hardy 
species  distributed  in  tbe  Alps  of  Central  and  South 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  Siberia,  North-west  America, 


Anemone  nTalaris.  Engraved  for  Thk  Qardin  from  a  photograph 
sent  by  Uias  VTolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Uslpas. 

and  also  in  the  Himalayas.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
common  plant  in  gardens,  although  a  very  usefnl 
and  showy  species.  It  is  one  of  the  freest  flower- 
ing in  the  group,  each  stem  carryii^  (see  cut)  a 
large  head  of  fine  delicate  white  flowers  in  a  set- 
ting of  bright  green  leaves,  and  making  tn  itself 
quite  a  charming  lx>uquet.  It  does  well  In  the 
ordinary  border,  requiring  a  sunny  spot  and  rich 
light  soil.  It  makes  a  fine  dipplay  in  early  sum- 
mer when  doing  well.  It  is  said  to  be  allied  to  A. 
polyanthes  by  intermediate  forms,  none  of  which 
are  known  to  us  in  cultivation  at  present.  A  nar- 
cissiflora  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  height ;  the 
leaves  are  palmately  five-parted,  and  the  divisions 
deeply  cat  into  narrow  linear  lobes.  It  deserves  a 
place  in  choice  colled  ions. 
'  A.  POLTAKTnES. — This  is  one  of  the  most charm- 
ing nnd,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Himalayan  |  resembling  A  jsponica,  it  is  readily  recognised  from 


Windflowers  goes,  one  of  the  worthiest  of  a  place 
in  the  flower  border  or  rookery.  It  is  found 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  to  12,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  quite  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  severest  winters.  It  Is 
not  at  all  particular  apparently  either  as  to  soil  or 
situation,  and  flowers  with  a  profusion  only  sur- 
passed by  the  Japanese  species.  Itnsaally  blooms 
in  June  and  Jnly,  coming  in  between  tbe  earlier 
and  later  forma,  continuing  in  flower  until  sao- 
ceeded  by  A  japonica.  In  partially  shady  posi- 
tions it  grows  higher  than  in  the  open,  varjing 
from  1^  feet  to  3  feet,  and  bearing  an  abundance 
of  Bowers  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  other  species. 
It  has  been  confounded  with  A  obtnailoba,  a  spe- 
cies with  golden  yellow  flowers,  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  cultivation  at  present.  In 
A  polyanthes  tbe  stems  and  leaves 
are  densely  silky,  the  latter  five  to 
seven-lobed,  about  4  Inobes  in  dia- 
meter, and  having  long  petioles.  The 
flowers  are  about  2  Inches  across, 
many  in  an  umbel,  white  or  tinged 

f urplifh  on  outside  and  very  showy, 
t  la  increased  either  by  seeds  or 
division.  The  seeds  sown  when 
gathered  give  no  trouble, 

A  BivuLABiB.  —  This  is  a  well- 
known  garden  plant  and  a  good 
second  to  polyanthes  and  others  of 
the  tall-growing  section  cf  Wind- 
flowers.  It  is  perhspa  one  of  the 
easiest  to  manage,  making  an  excel- 
lent border  plant  and  not  being  at 
all  particular  as  to  situation.  The 
roots  do  not  mo  so  much  as  in  some 
of  the  other  species,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  so  troublesome  to  keep  in 
it«  place.  Tbe  rootstalk  is  stout,  the 
lower  leaves  three  times  divided,  tbe 
segments  lobed  and  evenly  serrated. 
It  generally  grows  from  2  feet  to  .3 
feet  in  height,  bearing  flattened  heads 
of  many  flowers,  st^u'-shaped,  1  inch 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  white  and 
often  purplish  tinted  outeida  It 
flowers  in  summer,  and  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  Windflower  of  the 
temperate  Himalayas.  Increased  by 
seeds  and  division. 

Thk  Skowdbof  Wikdflowbb  (A. 
sylvestris)  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  tall-growing  species,  and  shomd 
hardly  be  included  here  were  it  not 
for  its  charming  free-fiowering  habit, 
its  woolly  seed    beada    in  early 
autumn,  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
wild  or  natural  portions  of  the  gar- 
den.   It  should  be  naturalised  in 
quantities  both  in  our  woods  acd 
shrubberies,  where,  if  the  giound 
is  free  from  strong  weeds,  It  will 
soon  establish  itself  and  form  large 
groups,  under  which  condition  it  is 
always  seen  to  best  adv&ntage.  It 
flowers  in  Uay  and  June,  Ibe  blooms 
being  followed  by  tbe  woolly  seed- 
beads,  which  hang  loosely  ti^ether 
for  a  long  time.   The  flowers  are 
large,  white,  and  in  the  bud  state 
drooping  and  somewhat  resembling  Snowdrops, 
hence  the  common  name.   It  Is  easily  propagated 
by  offsets,  which  may  be  planted  as  desired  when 
taken  off.    It  is  a  nstive  of  Central  Europe  and 
Siberia,  and  should  be  in  every  collection. 

A.  viBOiNiAyA. — An  American  species  of  nomeau 
beauty,  but  unruly  in  habit,  and  only  fitted  for  the 
shrubbery  border  or  the  woodland,  where  it  can 
run  at  will  and  take  CHre  of  itself.  Tbe  flowers, 
which  are  pure  white,  are  produced  all  through  the 
summer.  Its  near  ally,  A  pennsylvanica,  is  a  weed 
that  never  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  garden.  Also 
a  native  of  North  America. 

A.  VITIFOLIA. — A  rare  and  beautiful  species  from 
NepanI,  where  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  commonest 
of  native  flowera.  It  is  one  of  the  reputed  parents 
of  A  japonica  var.  hybrida,  and  although  much 
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tint  spxied  aod  Qjvers  mucU  earlier.  It  thrives 
bc4t  in  a  somewhat  shadv  spot,  or  where  the  soil 
is  stiff  and  rich  it  will  do  well  in  the  open.  It 
gets  damn^ed  in  levere  winters  and  shoold  be  pro- 
tected when  the  weather  ia  atnll  aevmi.  It  grows 
from  1  foot  to  3  feet  in  height ;  the  lower  leaves 
are  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
iteeplj  five-lobed.  They  are  smooth  above,  bat 
densely  covered  with  a  thick  tomentum  beneath. 
The  fiowers  are  borne  ia  decomposed  flattened  pani- 
cles, pare  white,  and  abonfc  2  im^es  In  diameter. 
It  may  be  inonased  "by  dividon  or  wedB. 

D. 


THE  LILIES  OF  CHINA  AND  THIBET. 

In  a  note  addressed  to  the  International  Bo- 
tanical and  Horticultural  Congresa,  which  was 
held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1884,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Elwea,  one  of  the  monographen  of  the 
genus  Lilium,  menfcione«)  only  ten  species  of 
this  genus  (and  tliree  of  these  doubUuUy)  as 
being  indigenous  to  the  Chinese  territory  and 
Thibet.  He  added,  however,  that  it  was  pro- 
bable that  other  new  species  would  be  dis- 
covered in  other  parts  of  these  regions,  and 
especially  in  the  mountiunous  districts  of 
Western  China. 

Since  that  timej  which  is  not  so  very  far 
back,  the  progress  of  erenta  has  ful^y  justified 
Mr.  Elwes*  antidpations,  so  that  at  the  present 
dite,  counting  only  the  species  which  have 
been  received  at  the  herbarium  of  the 
Mua6um  at  Pari^,  we  can  reckon  up  twenty- 
four  species  of  Lilies  as  belonging  to  the 
llora  of  China  and  its  Thibetan  frontier, 
and  of  which  fourteen  species  have  only  been 
mot  with  in  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan  and  Su- 
tjhuen— that  is  to  say,  in  the  localities  which 
Mr.  Elwes  had  indicated  as  likely  to  afford 
fresh  accesmons  of  hitherto  nndisooTered 
species. 

lb  must  bo  admitted,  moreover,  that  the 
number  of  species  here  quoted  is  by  do  means 
a  final  or  exhaustive  total,  as  it  u  only  the 
number  which  has  resulted  from  the  collections 
mwle  1^  three  Frencb  misaianaries  (MM.  Ar- 
mand  Darid,  J.  Delaray,  and  H .  Farges),  who 
could  only  search  for  plants  ia  a  few  places. 
We  may  now,  therefore,  aflSrm  that  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  China  must  be  considered  as  the 
great  central  native  home  of  the  genus  Lilium, 
which  in  this  respect  is  analogous  to  many 
other  genera,  of  which  in  Europe  we  have 
only  a  more  or  less  feeble  reflection — for  ex- 
ample, Ligularia,  Leontopodium,  and  Rhodo- 
dendron, or  even  Primula,  Gentiana,  ^c. 

The  study  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Lilium 
(of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  species,  at  least) 
has  been  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  forms  under  which  they  are  found 
in  cultivation.  In  fact,  contran  to  what  is 
uinally  the  order,  namely,  that  the  wild  forms 
of  plants  are  described  first,  that  is,  before  the 
si>ecte8  have  been  in  any  way  modified  by  the 
{^rdener*B  operations,  we  find  that  many  Lilies 
have  been  described  for  the  first  time  from 
cultivated  specimens.  These  LUiea  have,  for 
the  most  part,  really  come  from  the  countries 
of  which  they  are  said  to  be  natives,  but  their 
introducers  found  nearly  all  of  them  in  the 
ffardens  of  those  countries,  where  they  had 
become  more  or  less  modified  in  form,  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  gardeners  being,  as  we  all 
know,  past  inuters  in  the  art  of  transforming 
plants.  Uonce  it  has  resulted  that  horticul- 
tural publications  abound  with  magnificent 
figures  of  Lilies,  which  we  can  hardly  term 
exaggerated  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
eultivated  aubjeobs  from  which  they  were 
taken,  bat  which  too  often  mislwul  the  bo- 
tanist who  endeavours  to  identify  these  iUns- 


trations  of  highly  improved  forms  with  the 
humbler  wild  types  of  the  same  species.  I 
may  here  remark  that  in  these  cultivated  sub- 
jects the  form  of  the  perianth  is  usually 
altered,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  recognise  a  Lilium  japonicum, 
for  example,  when  one  sees  this  plant  as  it 
is  fisTured  in  our  horticnltundjoumals  or  even 
in  Mr.  Elflre^  monogim^  The  group-claasTfi- 
cation  of  the  epedes  <^  Ljlies  being  based  upon 
the  charaoteristio  form  of  the  perianth  of  each 
spedes,  serious  difitodtiea  arise  when  one  has 
to  compare  a  cultivated  form  with  its  wild  tne 
or  what  is  considered  to  be  such  ;  and  the  cum- 
culties  are  still  farther  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  straight  or  revolute  direc- 
tion of  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  is  fully 
established  at  a  late  period  only,  and  usually 
after  the  fertilisation  of  the  Sower. 

With  the  object  of,  as  far  as  possible,  getting 
free  from  this  double  source  of  perplexity,  I 
have  sought  for  other  characteristics  whereby 
the  examination  and  comparison  of  any  two 
Lilies  might  be  effected  in  a  more  practiou  way 
and  with  greater  precision.  I  think  I  have  dis- 
covered several  characteristics  of  this  nature 
which,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  consider,  have 
not  hitherto  attracted  attention.  Thus  the 
filaments  of  tiie  stamens,  which  are  glabnHU  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  species,  are  in  some 
others  furnished  with  papillose  hairs,  and  this 
is  indeed  the  only  ehanuteristio  whereW  it  is 
possible  to  accurately  distinguish  Lilium  Browni 
from  L.  longiflorum.  The  nectariferous  furrow 
likewise  furnishes  reliable  points  of  distinction 
in  the  case  of  certain  species  which  in  other 
respects  are  very  much  alike.  Thus  this  farrow 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very  slight  depression  at 
the  midrib  of  the  petal,  which,  however,  always 
exhibits  the  peculiar  viscous  secretion  in  its 
lower  part,  and  of  this  form  of  the  furrow  ex- 
cellent examples  may  be  seen  in  the  species  of 
the  Cardiocrmum  section,  and  also  in  L.  spe- 
ciosum.  In  some  other  species  the  nectari- 
ferous furrow  is  mailed  on  each  side  by  a 
thin  plate-like  prooeea,  whidi  is  more  or  leas 
prominent  and  eiUier  entire  or  fimbriated, 
t^metimee  this  plate-like  proceas  ia  reduced  to 
a  slight  thickening  oi  the  margin  of  the  furrow 
eutirely  covered  with  papilla).   Some  of  these 

SBcultarities  have  already  been  described  by 
[r.  Baker,  but  he  has  never  dwelt  upon  the  use 
th^  might  be  made  of  them  for  purpoaea  of 
classification. 

It  wUl  be  readily  understood  that  these  dis- 
tinctive features,  which  can  be  examined  and 
noted  without  any  difficulty,  taken  in  combina- 
tion with  some  ouier  points  of  difference,  enable 
anyone  to  distinguisn  different  species  from 
one  another  with  much  greater  ease  and  exact- 
ness than  is  afforded  by  the  method  of  forming 
a  judgment  from  the  more  or  leas  spreading  or 
more  or  less  involute  trend  of  the  dirisiona  of 
the  periauth. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  characteristics 
which  are  noted  from  the  smooth  or  hairy  sur- 
face of  the  filaments  of  the  stamens,  and  also 
those  which  are  exhibited  by  the  nectariferous 
furrow,  will  prove  to  be  the  means  of  reveal- 
ing the  true  origin  of  some  cultivated  forms, 
which  ia  at  present  rather  doubtful ;  and  tiiis 
consideraticm  has  induced  me  to  draw  np  fihe 
following  aynoptical  table,  which,  althot^fh  it 
<nily  refers  to  the  Chinese  apedes  in  the  her- 
barium of  the  Museum,  might  be  very  easily 
extended  so  as  to  indude  all  the  known  apeeiea 
of  Iiilies: — 

SkOTION  I.— CABDIOORtSUH, 

Leaves  heart-shaped,  neotarlferons  farro:v  broad, 
bare  and  glabroos. 


A.  Infloreicence  centripetal,  the  lower  flowers 
opening  first. 

LlUuM  cordi/oUam  (Thonb.).  —  Lower  leaves 
clustered  together  in  a  whorl  at  the  distance  of 
from  8  inches  to  12  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stem. 

L.  giganieutn  (Wall.). — All  the  leaves  disposed  in 
a  scattered  manner  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  stem. 

B.  Inflorescence  oentrifngal,  the  upper  flowers 
opening  first. 

L.  KirvWA— A  new  spedea. 

Swnoir  IL— BuusnjH. 

Leave*  linear  or  lanceolate,  and  narrowed  at  the 
base. 

A.  Bulb  thick,  ovoid,  formed  of  numerous 
fleshy  scales  which  are  closely  imbricated. 

a.  Feiianth  very  large  siied,  narrowly  tubolar 
—at  least  In  the  lower  halt. 

L.  UttgifioTHtn  (Tbunb.). — Nectariferooa  farrow 
and  filaments  of  the  stamens  glabroos. 

L.  BroKtti  (Brown). — Nectfuiferoos  farrow  and 
filaments  of  the  stamens  bearing  short  papillose 
hairs. 

b.  Perianth  regularly  onp.shjqMd  from  top  to 
bottom ;  divisions  sttalghtly  perpendkmlar  to 
the  base  of  the  periaetb  or  InoUiuiig  outwards 
St  the  upper  part  only. 

f  FlowoB  white  or  with  a  slight  purpUdi 
tinge  on  the  outside  of  the  segmenta. 

a.  Filaments  of  the  stamens  and  nectari- 
ferous furrow  covered  with  small  papillose 
hairs. 

Z.  /omontu.— A  new  q;>eoies.  Flower  very 
large. 

p.  niaments  of  the  stamens  and  nectaiiferons 

farrow  entirely  glabrous. 
Z.  mjfriophj/ltHm. — A  new  species.   Flowers  very 
laige,  aod  leaves  very  nomeroas  on  the  stems. 

L.  punnanente. — A  new  species.   Flo<*er8  ave- 
raging 3  inches  in  length.   Leaves  not  nameroos. 
ft  Flowers  of  a  coohlasal  at  wine-lees  red  eol- 
onr,  and  almost  always  spotted  with  lm>wa, 
or  black. 

a.  Style  mnch  longer  than  the  ovazy. 
L.  Delavayi. — A   new  species.  Neotariferons 
farrow  bare  and  gL-ibrous. 

Sryle  of  the  same  length  as  the  ovaiy  or 
barely  exoeeding  it. 
L.  eoncohr  (&d)sb.,  var.  pnlchellum). — Neotarl- 
ferons furrow  margined  with  a  papillose  plate-Uke 
process. 

e.  Perianth  having  the  divisions  completely 
revolute — at  least,  when  the  bloom  is  aearly 

over. 

f  Divisions  ot  the  periauth  having  large-sized 
pIllK)  scattered  over  their  Interior  sar- 


L.  $peeUn»m  (Thnnh.). — Nectarifnoui  furrow 
bare  and  glabrous. 

Divisions  of  the  perianth  without  any 
large  sized  papUln  on  their  interior  aar- 
face. 

d.  Nectariferous  furrow  margined  with  a  papil- 
lose plate-like  process. 

*  Flowers  white,  spotted  with  Inown  or  with 
vloons-red. 

L.  BitehartrH  (Franeh.)  — Stem  leafless  In  the 
lower  part  and  quite  smooUi,  or  having  a  few  scat- 
tered papillm. 

L.  papiUi/erHm.—A  new  species.  Stem  leafless 
in  the  lower  part  aod  covered  with  small  paidlle. 

L.  larikongente.-—K  new  species.  Stem  covered 
with  leaves  from  the  base  np. 

**  Flowers  yellow  spotted  with  brown. 

L.  Davidi  (Dachartre). — Divisions  d  the  peri- 
anth woolly  on  the  veinings  of  the  outside,  and 
having  only  two  scales  on  the  inside. 

Z.  Ihrffe»i.~A.  new  species.   Divisions  of  the 
perianth  glabrous  on  the  outride,  uid  having  from 
four  to  six  >oiIes  on  the  inside  at  the  bue. 
***  Flowers  orange-rad  ot  Mgfat  orange. 
1.  Leaves  narrowlV-lInear. 

L.  sutchneaense.^k.  new  spedes.  Perianth 
marked  with  large  black  spots. 

Z.  tennifoliuvi  (Flscb.).— FcvlaQth  wlthOBt  spots 
or  only  sl^^htly  dotted. 
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2.  Leaves  lanoeolata  or  Utnoeolate-llDear. 
Z.  tiffrinum  (Oawl.>— Stem  woolly  and  bnlbi- 
ferous. 

L.  psevdo  tigrinnm  (Cair.)-— Stem  glabrous,  not 
bslbiferoDfl. 

p  Nec'ariferoDB  fturow  glabroas  and  bare. 
L.  talienu.~A  new  species.   Flowers  parplish, 
spotted  wllh  brown. 

L.  eeirtKevm. — A  new  ipedes.  Flowers  yellow, 
witfaont  spota 

B.  Balb  narrow,  oblorg.  formed  of  lanoetdate- 
shaped  scales,  which  are  not  very  numeroos. 
fj.  oxypetalum  (Baker). — Divisions  of  the  peri- 
nnth  spieading.  Stem  bearing  from  one  to  two 
flowers. 

0.  Rhizome  bearing  very  small  balbiis,  each 
of  which  coQfists  of  a  (cartoos  ten-sided 
envelope  in  which  are  enclosed  from  fou- 
to  six  Ihick  Qeshy  scalea 
L.  Thfmpiontanvm  (Undl.). — Divisions  of  the 
perianth  bell-shaped.   Stem  bearing  many  flowers. 

Debcbjftioss  ov  thx  FoBxaoixQ  Sncisa. 

Lilivn  evrdifi^ium  (Tbim)  (L.  gigantenm, 
Franch.).— A  Chinese  speciee,foond  in  the  province 
of  Kiaog'tl  in  mounliUn  ravines  near  Kia-kiang. 
In  my  "  Plants  Davidiaoaa "  Z  bad  thought  it 
{.ossible  to  refer  tbis  Kia-kiang  Uly  to  the  L. 
gigantenm  of  Wallich,  bot  not,  however,  without 
some  reserve,  and  described  it  as  an  intermediate 
form  between  ihe  two  spedea,  as  it  exhibits  the 
laige  dlmeDsions  both  of  plant  and  flower  which  are 
B'en  in  L.  gigaotenm  along  with  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  which  is  foond  in  L.  coixli- 
foliam.  It  is  described  in  a  note  of  M.  David,  its 
collector,  as  "a  liliaceous  p'ant,  growEog  6^  feet 
liigh,  with  leaves  arranged  in  a  whorl  at  the 
distance  of  1  foot  from  the  gronnd."  As  this 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  constitntes  the  'only 
obanicterisUc  which  at  present  enables  as  to  dis- 
ting  oish  L.  cordifoUum  from  L.  gigaotenrD,  we  mast 
set  down  the  Chinese  Lily  as  coming  very  close 
to  the  Japan  species,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
maintain  L.  giganteum  to  be  a  distioct  specific 
type. 

X.  gigaateHm  (Wall.).— A  native  of  China  and 
found  in  the  province  of  Ynn-nan  in  forests  on 
Honot  UiEMal-^an,  at  an  allltnde  of  2500  mMrea  ; 
also  on  Mount  Lopln-chan  above  Lan<kong ;  also  in 
the  province  of  Hu-peb,  on  mountains  aroand 
Ichang ;  also  on  the  monntains  of  Moaplne,  in 
Eastern  Thibet,  on  the  frontiers  of  8a-tohnen.  A 
tall-growing  species  which  comes  very  near  the  L. 
oordxtoUam  of  nranbetw,  being  distinguished  from 
the  latter  only  hj  tiie  different  anaogemeot  of  the 
leaves  cm  Uie  stem.  In  L.  oordifoliom  the  stem  is 
bare  In  its  lower  part  for  the  splice  of  aboot  1  foot, 
at  the  npper  part  of  which  tnere  la  a  whorl-like 
anangement  of  leavrs,  those  on  the  rest  of  the 
stem  upwards  being  disposed  alternately  and  hav- 
ing a  somewhat  heart-shaped  base ;  while  in  L. 
gigantenm  all  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  Other 
characteristics  wbich  have  been  mentioned  na  dis- 
tinctive ones  in  the  case  of  these  two  species  are 
not  very  constant.  H.  David,  for  instance,  says 
that  in  the  L.  gigaotenm  found  at  Uoapine  the 
lower  leaves  are  of  a  bronzy  colour  or  spotted  with 
red,  so  that  this  featare  caimot  be  peculiar  to  L. 
cordifoliam,  as  the  desciiptions  of  the  latter  state. 
Also,  the  number  of  the  flowere,  their  erect  or 
drooping  inclination,  the  dimensions  of  the  peri- 
anth and  the  height  of  the  stem  are  now  found  to 
be  by  no  means  constant  in  wild  specimena  Mr. 
Baker  says  that  the  seed-capsules  of  the  two  spe- 
cies are  identical,  bat  the  valves  of  the  capeale  of 
L.  cordifoliam  have  tn  the  middle  of  tbelr  dcnal 
anr£aoe  a  veining,  or  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a 
veining,  which  never  oocnrs  with  the  capsnle  of  L. 
giganteum.  In  connection  with  this  I  may  remark 
tlut  in  the  figure  of  the  capsule  of  L.  oordifolium, 
which  is  given  by  Siebold  and  Znccarini,  the  thick- 
ness of  tbis  midrib  of  the  valves  is  exaggemted  in 
a  very  singular  maoner,  so  that  it  has  qotle  the 
Bmeanuice  of  a  keel,  which  is  not  correct. 

L.  mirabilf. — A  new  species  from  the  district  of 
Tohen-keon-tin,  in  the  province  of  Sn-lobuen, 
China.  This  i'',  I  tliiok,  the  only  speoles  of  Lily 


in  which  the  InSoresoence  is  oentrifogal,  that  la, 
in  which  the  upper  flowers  are  the  first  to  expand. 
It  is  a  very  elegant  kind  with  flowers  of  lai^  sise, 
seven  to  fifteen  in  number,  placed  very  close  to- 
gether, narrowly  tubular,  the  diridons  of  the 
perianth  eventually  assuming  an  inclination  at 
right  angles  to  the  tube.  Stem  nearly  4  feet  high. 
Leaves  BiiBiiged  similarly,  to  those  of  L.  gigan- 
teum. 

L.  long^flttrum  (Thanb.).— Found  at  Tamsui,  in 
the  inland  of  Formosa;  also  in  the  Loochoo 
Islands,  and  these  are  the  only  localities  from 
wbich  I  have  seen  Bpecimens  of  the  plant  ic  a 
wild  state.  The  specimens  which  come  from  tbe 
continent  of  China  are  all  referable  to  Lilium 
Brownl.  L.  longifloram  is  Inrgely  cnllicated  in 
every  part  of  Japan,  and  is  figured  in  almost  all 
the  native  descriptions  of  the  plants  of  that 
country,  but  at  tbe  same  time  a  foreign  origin  is 
assigned  to  it,  and  from  what  Savatier  was  able 
to  ascertain  abont  it,  It  appears  that  tbe  narive 
horUonlturista  and  botanibts  have  a  tradilion 
that  this  species  was  imported  by  some  famous 
wurior  from  certain  small  inlands  Ijing  veiy 
much  south  of  Elu-sia,  which  agrees  very  well 
with  what  we  know  of  ils  native  habilat.  In  L. 
loDgifiorom  tbe  perianth  is  entirely  white  on  the 
exterior,  or  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  a 
greenish  hue.  Its  lower  half  or  third  [art  forms  a 
narrow  cylindrical  tube,  while  all  the  upper  part 
is  more  or  less  inclined  onlwards  or  even  slightly 
reflected.  The  neotaiiferons  furrow  and  the  fila- 
ments of  the  stamens  and  also  tbe  style  are  per- 
fectly glabroas  in  every  part.  In  specimens  of 
tbe  wild  plant  the  perianth  is  seldom  more  than 
about  6  inches  long,  and  ils  divisions  are  often 
very  little  deflected;  all  tbe  stem  in  the  upper 
two-tblrds  of  its  length  is  covered  with  narrow, 
liaear-lanoeolate,  closely-set  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
of  which  are  longer  and  more  narrofred  at  the 
hue,  the  upper  ones  becoming  abruptly  shorter 
and  being  somewhat  broader  comparatively.  The 
characteristics  of  the  leaves  and  the  length  of  tbe 
perianth  vary  much  in  cultivated  specimens,  and 
this  diversity  has  given  rise  to  namerons  specific 
names,  the  best  known  of  which  are  L.  exlmlnm, 
Court;  L.  I^edma,  Hort. ;  L.  Yama  jori,  Sieb. 
L.  Harrisi  (Hort.)  is  also  probably  another  form  of 
h.  longifiorum,  bat  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  either  the  nectariferous  farrow  or  tbe 
stamens  of  the  flower  of  this  Lily. 

L.  JSrowni  i*F.  E.  Brown)  (L.  longlfiotum,  Franch., 
PlanliB  David,  (non  Thanb^) ;  L.  japonicum,  forma. 
Baker).— A  ChlneBe  species  found  in  the  island  of 
Chnsan ;  also  on  the  hills  around  Kiu-Uang,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-ti ;  also  in  the  district  of  Tcfaen- 
keou-tin,  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  province  of 
So-tchuen ;  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ichang, 
in  tbe  province  of  Hu-peh.  L.  Brownl  exactly 
resembles  L.  longifloram,  but  Its  flowers  are  larger, 
being  from  6  Inches  to  8  inches  long  In  wild  speoi- 
meni<,  and  the  divisions  of  the  perlaoth  are  tinged 
wllh  violet  on  the  exterior.  The  most  reliable 
distinctive  characteristic  of  Ij.  Brown!  Is  the  pre- 
sence of  a  more  or  less  dense  down  of  small  papil- 
lose hairs  on  tbe  margin  of  the  nectariferona 
farrow,  and  on  the  filaments  of  tbe  stamens,  and 
frequently  on  the  style.  It  is  rather  strange  that 
this  peculiar  featare  is  not  noticed  in  any  of  the 
descriptions  of  diis  Lily,  «roept  that  in  the  Aoxt 
description  of  it  In  the  "Flore  des  Series  "  there 
is  some  uncertainty  expressed  as  to  whether  -the 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  not  "  slightly  papil- 
lose." bat  the  descri^er  (M.  Ch.  Lemaire)  goes  no 
further  than  this.  Mr.  Baker  refers  L.  Brownl  to 
h.  japonicom,  basing  bis  jadgmeat  on  the  form  of 
the  flower,  but  the  shape  of  the  perianth  of  L, 
Brownl,  which  Is  exactly  the  same  ai  that  of  the 
perianth  of  L.  longifiorum,  does  not  appear  to 
warrant  soch  a  reference.  If  we  take  as  the  typical 
L.  japinicum  the  plant  which  was  dlstribaled 
under  this  name  {and  rightly  so,  as  I  think)  by 
M.  Maximowicz,  and  which  ii  foond  in  the  wild 
state  on  the  moant^s  of  Scmaoo.  This  lily  of 
Senano  (which  is  very  well  figured  In  the  Japanese 
work  on  native  plants  named  "  So-Mokoa  dsous- 
sets,"  vol.  v.,  page  74,  under  the  name  of  "Tamoto 
jnri " — white  lily)  is  very  clearly  characterised  by 


its  lanceolate  and  distinctly  stalked  leaves,  and 
especially  by  the  open  cap-abaped  form  of  the 
perianth,  which  resembles  that  of  L.  elegans, 
Thnnb.  (L.  ThuQbergiannm,Scholt.),  but  is  of  tbe 
purest  white  colour.  It  is  certain  that  if  L.  ja- 
ponicum, as  it  is  figured  in  the  Satanical  Maga- 
zine.  t.  15!)1,  in  the  "Flore  des  Serres,"  pL  876- 
877  (L.  odorum),  and  In  the  Monograph  of  Mr. 
Elwes,  tab.  13  (L.  Knimeri),is  identical  with  tbe 
Lily  of  Senano,  which  very  probably  represents 
the  type  of  Tlianbei^,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
no  oUier  species  of  the  genus  Lilium  has  been 
altered  in  form  to  such  a  remarluible  degree  by 
callivation.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Thunberg's  species  is  still  confined  to  her- 
bariums, and  that  the  Lily  which  was  long  since 
introduced  Into  Europe  under  the  name  of  L. 
japonlcnm  is  an  entirely  different  species,  which 
at  tbe  time  of  its  introduction  bad  previcosly 
been  modified  by  the  clever  Japanese  gardeners 
from  some  wild  type  cot  yet  known  to  us. 

L.  foTvuftum.— A.  new  species,  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Tchen-keou-tio,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  province  of  Su-tchnea,  China,  (tee  d  tbe 
finest  species  of  Uie  genus.  Stem  about  3  feet  high ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  stalked  like  those  of  L.  jiqioni- 
com,  Thnnb.  (non  hort) ;  Sowers  white,  broadly 
campanulate,  opened  out  like  thoae  of  L.  el^ana 
Crhunb.),bomeerect,onetotwoin  number.  Nectari- 
feroas  furrow,  filaments  of  the  stamens  and  style 
pubescent,  as  in  L.  Brownl. 

L,  mgriiphyUuM. — Anewsprcies,  found  amongst 
bushes  in  stony  places  on  the  Ho-so-yn  Mountain, 
In  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  China.  A  superb  Lily 
resembling  L.  WHllichianum,  Schult.  (non  Wight), 
In  its  numeront  linear  leaves,  but  differing  from 
that  species  In  the  characteristics  of  the  rhizome, 
and  also  in  bearing  its  fiowers  erect  and  in  the 
opened-oat  form  of  the  perianth.  Stem  from 
3^  feet  to  over  6  feet  high.  Flowers  white,  usually 
two  in  number,  erect,  on  short  foot>sta)ka 

L.  j/itnnanente. — A  new  specief,  found  In  mea- 
dows and  on  the  hills  of  Tapin.tze,  In  the  province 
of  Yon-nan,  China.  Stem  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  slender.  Flowers  solitary  or,  rarely,  two  or 
three,  white  or  slightly  tinged  with  purple  on  tbe 
exterior,  resembling  the  flowers  of  L.  japonionm 
(Thnnbi).  but  smaller.  Lravea  like  those  of  L. 
eloKans  (Thunb.). 

L.  Deuivayi. — A  new  species,  found  on  rocky  bills 
above  tbe  lake  of  Lan-kong,  in  the  province  of 
Ynn-nan,  China ;  also  on  the  calcareous  declivities 
of  Koa-toai ;  also  iu  the  pastures  on  the  Yaog-in- 
chan  Mount  ain ;  also  amtmgst  bushes  at  Houang- 
li-pin,  above  Tapln-tze.  Stem  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  high,  slender.  Flowers  solitary,  rarely  two 
or  three,  like  those  of  L.  candidum  In  form,  but 
having  the  divisions  of  the  peiiantb  more  recurved, 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour  very  much  resembling 
that  of  the  flowers  of  Fritilla'ia  Meleagrla  and 
almost  similarly  marked  with  daA  spots. 

Z.  ooncalor  (Salisb.) — Found  in  ttie  monntaln 
foreata  of  G£bol,  in  Northern  China.  The  variety 
pulchellum  (Baker)  occurs  on  tbe  Sy-lin-chan  Moun- 
tain, west  of  Feldn,  in  Northern  China.  In  all 
the  wild  specimens  In  the  herbarium  of  (he  Museum 
at  Paris  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  are  marked 
rather  plentifully  vrith  dark  spots.  The  variety 
Busohlannm  is  probably^only  a  more  robust-growhig 
form  of  the  plant. 

L.  tpeeiosum-  (Thnnb.). — Found  on  themountaina 
aroand  Klu-kiang,  in  tbe  province  of  Kiang-sl, 
China,  the  only  Iccality  from  which  the  herbarium 
of  tbe  Maa6um  at  Paris  has  received  specimens  of 
the  wild  plant.  From  time  immemorial  tbis  Lily 
has  been  cultivated  in  Japan,  but  no  collector 
apf  ears  to  have  ever  met  with  it  outride  (rf  gardens 
in  that  country.  Some  anlhoritles  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  uns|>ott«d,  pure  while-flowered 
form  (L.  BroasEorti,  Uorr.)  mi^bt  be  the  typical 
form  of  L.  apeciosam ;  but,  in  opposition  to  this 
opinion,  it  may  be  stated  that  In  tbe  specimens 
found  growing  on  the  mountains  near  Kia-klang 
the  perianth  is  covered  witit  deep  purple  spots. 

L.  Duekartrei,  Franoh.  PI.  David.  (L.  speciosomt 
Thunb.;  var.  gracllior  parvifoUa,  Dnchartre). — 
Found  in  Enstem  Thibet,  cm  th^  low  monntalos  of 
Moupine;  also  on  themooiininsupniul  Iu«|e^ 
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loa,  f  n  the  province  of  So-tchaeo,  China ;  also  in 
woods  at  Koa-tool,  above  Ho-so-yn.  in  the  proriDoe 
of  Yan-nan.  Flowera  white,  clotted  with  parple ; 
divisf  one  of  the  perianth  obtuse,  spreading  broadly 
and  oorred  backwards,  but  not  revolnte  as  in  the 
other  Bpeoies  of  the  Martagon  gronp.  Nectarifer- 
ooB  forrov  margined  by  a  thin  platO'like  proceaa 
which  is  fimbriated  with  papilW  H.  Delavay 
found  on  the  Yang-in-ohan  a  Lily  very  like  L.  Da- 
chartrri,  but  having  pnrplish  flowers  more  or  less 
spotted  with  brown,  and  of  which  the  divisions 
are  narrower  and  mire  acate,  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  also  being  linear-lanceolate.  This  is  pro- 
tiably  a  disttnct  apeoles.  Hr.  Elwes  {Honogr..  pi. 
48)  thinks  that  the  Moopine  Ltly  might  well  be  a 
form  of  L.  polypbTllnm  (Oaa.).  and  Mr.  Macintosh 
(Thb  Garden,  Vol.  XIX ,  p.  180)  probably  al- 
luded to  the  same  plant  when  he  eaid  that,  judging 
from  one  of  M.  Davi'l's  upecimens,  one  might  sap- 
pose  that  L.  polyphyllum  grew  on  the  frontierd  of 
China  and  Thibet.  L.  Dnchartrel  differs  clearly 
from  L.  polypb;I]um  in  having  a  short,  ovoid  balb 
formed  of  broad  fleshy  scales;  also  by  its  very 
papillose  nectariferons  furrow ;  while  Its  yellow- 
polleneil  anthers,  the  invariable  alwince  of  lai^e 
papillffi  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  divisions  of 
the  perianth,  the  character  of  the  nectariferons 
furrow,  and  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves  leave  no 
room  for  confounding  it  wiih  L.  speciosum,  in 
which  the  form  of  the  perianth  is  also  Tory  diffe- 
rent. 

L.  papilliferum. — A  new  epeoies,  found  on  rocky 
ground  at  Chnai-ma-ouan,  above  Tapin-tze,  in  the 
province  of  Yun-nan,  China.  Stem  about  a  foot 
high,  downy.  Flowers  one  or  two  in  number, 
drooping  at  first  and  finally  asauming  a  horizontal 
direction ;  periaatb  small  (about  8  inches  long), 
with  a  short  tobe  and  recurved,  sab-revolnta  seg- 
ments, and  of  a  dull  red  otdour.  This  species 
comes  pretty  near  L.  Dnchartrei,  but  differs  from 
it  in  &viDg  narrower  leaves,  a  papillose  downy 
stem,  and  also  in  the  coloor  of  the  flowers. 

L.  laniongense.~A  new  speoiep,  found  in  China 
at  Lan-kong,  on  the  eastern  tlope  of  the  Lopin- 
ohan  If  ountain,  in  the  province  of  Ynn-nan ;  also 
in  the  woods  on  the  Hee  cban'men  Mountain,  at  an 
altitude  of  2800  m&tres  ;  also  in  the  woods  of  Kou- 
toui,  Mo-80-yn.  Stem  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high, 
downy,  leafy  almost  to  the  base,  flowers  solitary, 
or  more  frequently  two  or  three,  long-st-alked, 
drooping  at  first;  perianth  white  or  porplish 
marked  with  black  spots;  divisions  oblong,  spread- 
ing at  a  short  distance  from  the  base  aiM  Incurv- 
ing. Nectariferons  furrow  pipllloee.  Filaments 
of  the  anthers  glabrous.  This  species  differs  from 
L.  Duchartrei  and  L.  papilliferum  In  having  the 
stem  leafy  from  the  base  up — a  very  rare  occur- 
rence amongst  the  Lilies  of  this  group. 

L.  Davidi  (Ducharl  re).— Found  on  the  Thibetan 
frontier,  on  the  lofty  mcnntains  which  divide  Mou- 
pine  from  the  province  of  Sn-tchoen. 

L.  FarffeH. — A  new  species  found  In  the  district 
of  Tcben-keoo-tio,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  of  Sn-tchuen.  Stem  slender,  i  inches  or 
less  in  height.  Flowers  solitary,  or  sometimes 
from  two  to  ten  arranged  in  a  pyramidal  raceme  ; 
perianth  small  (2  inches  or  lata  in  loigth),  yellow, 
marked  on  the  inside  with  nnmeroos  purple  spots ; 
divisions  lanceolate,  ultimately  becoming  entirely 
recnrved.  Nectariferous  farrow  papillose  (7).  Fila- 
ments of  the  stamens  glabrous.  A  very  handsome 
species,  coming  near  L.  Davidj,  which  it  resembles 
In  habit  and  foliage,  but  from  which  it  differs  iu 
having  the  exterior  surface  of  the  perianth  quite 
glabrous,  and  also  in  having  two  small  fimbriated 
I^te-Uke  processes  running  parallel  to  each  OAb 
of  the  nectariferous  furrow. 

Z.  autchvease  (L.  tennifolinm,  Fisch. ;  var.  punc- 
tatum,  Bur.  and  Franch.).— Found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ta-tsien-lon,  in  the  province  of  Su- 
tcfaaen;  also  on  the  mountains  of  the  district  of 
Tchen-keon-tin,  China.  Stem  slender,  from  2  feet 
to  over  3  feet  high.  Flowers  solitary  or  from  two 
to  four,  borne  at  the  extremities  of  long  rigid 
Innnches ;  pwlanth  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour 
marked  «1Ui  namerons  black  spots;  divi^oiis  re- 
onrving  from  the  middle  only,  and  papilloM  on  the 
Inside  near  the  neotariferoos  fnnow.  Filaments 


of  the  stamens  glabrous.  This  is  a  more  robust 
growing  Lily  than  L.  tenuifolium.  Its  leaves  are 
equally  linear,  bat  somewhat  broader,  and  its 
flowers  are  nearly  as  large  again  and  are  covered 
with  black  spots ;  the  styles  also  are  two  or  three 
times  aa  long  as  the  ovary. 

i.  teniii/olitim.  {Fisch ).— A  native  of  Northern 
China,  where  it  atMUoda  on  all  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Q^hol:  also  in  the  province  of 
Petchell  and  at  Yen-dse-keon,  west  of  P«kin. 

L.  tigrinum  (Qawl.). — Found  in  Northern  China; 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin  (a  doubtful 
native  habitat,  however) ;  also  in  the  district  of 
fcbeQ-keou'tin,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
of  Su-tchuen,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  starch 
which  is  ezbacted  from  the  bulb.  The  herbarium 
of  the  Mns^am  does  nut  possess  any  specimen  from 
China  which  can  be  certainly  said  to  represent  the 
wild  plant,  which  is  also  found  on  the  Arigawa 
Monntain,  near  Hakodate,  in  the  island  of  Y^so, 
Japan. 

L.  pteudo-tigrinHtn  (Carridre). — Found  in  the 
district  of  Tohen-keou-tin,  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  province  of  Su-tohoen,  China.  Stem  dev<^  of 
axillary  bulbils.  Leaves  linear  or  very  narrowly 
linear -lanceolate.  Divisions  of  the  perianth  nar- 
row-clawed, reflected  outwards  in  the  upper  half 
and  not  revolute  from  the  base,  as  they  are  in  L. 
Hasimowiczi,  with  which  species  Mr.  Elwes  has 
united  it  in'his  Monogram,  pL  40^  flc.  4. 

L.  talien3e.—A  new  specieB,  found  on  the  monn* 
tain-neck  of  Kooa-la-Po,  at  that  part  of  It  which 
stretches  up  from  the  road  leading  from  Tall  to 
Hokin,  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan  ;  also  on  bare, 
stony  decUviries  at  Kou-tou],  above  Mo-so-yn, 
China.  A  slender-growing  Lily,  about  3  feet  high. 
Stem  ronghi^h  with  papilias  and  without  leaves  for 
some  distance  on  the  lower  part.  Xjcaves  rather 
closely  set.  linear  or  narrowly  linear-lanceolate. 
Flowers  solitary  or  two  in  number,  whitish,  and 
either  spotted  or  without  spots;  perianth  very 
similar  to  that  of  Ji.  lankongense,  bat  having  the 
nectariferous  farrow  bare  and  very  glabrous. 

L.  ockraeeum. — A  new  specim,  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tohang-chan  Monntain,  in  the  province  of 
Yon-nan,  at  an  altitode  of  3000  mitres ;  also  in 
mountidn  woods  above  Tapln-tse  and  amongst 
brushwood  at  Kan-hay-dse.  Stem  slender,  3  feet 
to  4  feet  high.  Leives  linear-lanceolate  or  lanceo- 
late, all  disposed  in  a  scattered  manner.  Flowers 
from  one  to  three  in  number,  yellow  and  without 
spots ;  perianth  tabular  for  a  third  part  of  its 
length ;  dlvirions  oblong,  iaonrvlng,  aub-revolute. 
Nectariferous  fnrrow  bare  andglalnvas.  Filaments 
of  the  stamens  glabrous,  style  three  times  as  long 
as  the  ovary.  L.  specio^nm,  L.  ochraceum,  L. 
taliense,  and  L.  polyphyllum  are  the  only  four 
Asiatic  species  of  the  Martiwon  group  in  which 
the  nectariferous  farrow  is  bare  and  devoid  of 
papilln.  It  is  only  through  confounding  it  with 
L.  Duchartrei  that  L.  pol3^yllnm  has  been 
ascribed  to  China— np  to  the  present,  at  least. 
This  last-named  Lily  is  distinguished  by  the  nar- 
rowly-oblong shape  of  its  bulb,  which  is  composed 
of  a  very  small  number  of  thin  lanceolate  scales ; 
while  In  L.  speciosum,  L.  oohraoeom,  L.  taliense, 
and  L.  Duchartrei  the  bulb  Is  similar  to  that  of 
L.  Martagon. 

L.  oxypetalim,  Baker  (L.  trlcros,  Elotsoh ;  Pritil- 
laria  ozypetala,  Royle). — Found  amonfist  bashes 
on  the  Tchang-chan  Mounta!n  above  Kouang-yn- 
tang,  near  Tali,  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan,  at  an 
altitude  of  3000  metres  ;  also  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Maeul-chan,  at  an  altitude  of  3500  metres — China. 
A  small  and  little-known  species  of  Lily.  Peri- 
anUi  very  widely  opened  oat,  of  a  pale  violet 
colour,  with  purplish  spots  on  the  throat.  Nectari- 
ferous furrow  bare  and  glabrous,  and  not  very 
distinguishable.  Style  hardly  longer  than  the 
very  short  stamens.  Bulb  narrowly  oblong,  formed 
of  a  email  number  of  rather  thin  scales.  Capsule 
small  (\eBa  than  I  inch  in  length),  oboval,  truncate 
at  the  apex,  and  having  six  acute  angles. 

L.  TJiomptomannm,  LIndl.  (L.  rosenm,  Wall. ; 
FriUllaria  maorcndiylla,  D.  Don).— Found  in  cool 
shady  places  on  the  mountain-neck  of  Yen-tse-bay, 
in  the  province  of  Ynn-nan ;  also  among  Bamboos 
on  the  Tohang-chan  Monntain,  above  Tali,  at  an 


altitude  of  3500  mitres ;  also  at  Ta-tsien-lon,  in 

the  province  of  Sn-tchuen,  China.  Rhizome  bear- 
ing numerous  stalked  bulbils  of  small  size  (about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long)  with  eight  to  ten  promi- 
nent sides  and  oval-aonte  at  both  ends,  composed 
of  a  tfoariouB  envelope  which  encloses  from  four  to 
six  thick,  fleslij,  olose^  imbricated  scales. — 
A.  Fbanohbt,  In  tin  Journal  ie  Botanique. 


FLOWER  OARDKN  NOTES. 

With  the  lewthening  days  comes  the  thoa2ht^>f 
what  one  Is  luEely  to  want  for  the  flower  garden  In 
the  coming  summer  besides  things  alrmdy  esta- 
bli«hed  there,  and  although  the  bulk  of  propagating 
either  by  onttings,  seed  or  division  can  stand  over 
for  another  month,  the  end  of  January  is  not  too 
soon  for  the  commencement  of  the  work.  Among 
seeds  that  may  be  put  In  at  this  time  are  those  of 
tuberous  Begonias  (oingle  and  double),  the  f  ilvery 
Centaureas  and  all  hard  seeds  which  either  requiie 
a  long  germinating  season,  or  which  represent 
plants  t£at  have  to  reach  a  considerable  hnght 
before  they  are  turned  out.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  mentioned  the  trailing  Cobnas  (both  green  and 
vari^fated),  Cannas,  Orevilleas,  Acacias  and  the 
like.  These  ought  to  be  of  good  size  by,  say,  the 
middle  of  April,  so  that  the  hardening  off  can  be 
thoroughly  and  satlsfaotorily  performed.  I  like  to 
be  early  with  all  things  required  as  vase  or  box 
plants,  and  indeed  with  all  plants  that,  having  to 
occupy  very  prominent  positions,  should  be  tho- 
roughly good  stuff  from  the  very  outset.  A  few 
special  notes  taken  last  year  rt- specting  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  summer  flower' gardening  gave 
the  green  and  variegated  Cobnis  as  the  very  best 
subjects  for  quickly  and  effeotaally  clothing  bal- 
conies, balustrades  and  any  similar  places  against 
which  boxes  or  pans  may  be  placed.  I  have  pre- 
vloosly  used  the  Cobnas  sparingly  associated  with 
the  Canary  Creeper  and  the  Japanese  Hop;  but 
last  year  the  Tropteolnm  was  not  satisfactory  and 
the  Hop  is  late  in  the  year  In  getting  at  Its  best, 
BO  we  snail  use  the  Combu  alone  thu  season— al- 
ternate [daots  of  the  two  varieties.  Two  specially 
good  front  trailers  last  year  were  Campanula  car- 
patica  alba  and  Mme.  Crouase  Ivy-leaf  Pelar- 
gonium ;  a  mixture  of  these  has  a  wonderf ally 
pretty  effect.  Old  stock  of  the  Campanula  can  be 
divided  and  placed  in  3-inoh  pots  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  the  necessary  number  of  the 
Ivy-leaf  tran^erred  to  similar  pots  at  the  same 
time,  and  other  good  things  likdy  to  be  required 
and  which  may  also  be  started  early,  are  nice  little 
plants  of  Fachsias,  Heliotrope,  tuberous  Begonias, 
the  woolly  Oraphahom  and  Petunias.  I  can  also 
recommend  the  new  Dracsena-leaved  Beet  if  an 
oooaaiooal  bit  of  this  colour  is  reqaired.  Among 
Uie  earliest  things  to  be  propagated  are  Verbenas 
where  they  are  used  eztMdvely,  the  object  of  this 
early  propagation  being  to  secure  good  plants 
some  5  inches  across  by  the  bf^nning  of  May. 

A  general  examination  of  all  stock  plants  is 
adviMble  early  in  the  year,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly 
correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  new  stuff  re- 
quired, and  a  slrateh  and  sammary  of  the  work 
contemplated  in  the  flower  garden,  and  the 
numerical  strength  of  colours  placed  In  the  hands 
of  the  propagator  so  soon  as  he  may  be  ready  for 
it.  ThU  is  bnperalive,  as  if  specitl  colours  are 
wanted  in  particalar  positions,  there  may  be  a 
substitute  provided  if  the  planta  intended  for  such 
sites  have  partially  fidled,  and  the  amonnt  of  old 
stock  in  hand  does  not  warrant  the  soppoeltion 
that  sufficient  number  could  be  furnished.  Thus 
if  the  stock  of  Vertwnas  is  small,  an  extra  batch 
of  seedlings  may  be  raised,  or  a  goodly  supply  of 
Phlox  Drummondi  provided  in  their  stead.  Chelsea 
Qem,  a  pronounced  and  clear  vari^ated  Felar- 
goniam,  dwarf,  and  compact  in  habit,  or  Cen- 
taareacandidiBsima,as  the  height  is  reqaired,  may 
take  the  {daoe  of  a  white-flowering  Pelaigtmium, 
and  Oolden  Hairy  Hieover  Petargonlom  oi  the 
dvrarf  Golden  French  Marigold  be  substituted  for 
Calceolarias.  Three  special  notes  taken  last  year 
at  alxrat  the  brightest  time  referred  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  bold  pbintlng  for  large  beds,  an  objection 
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to  a  too  libeial  age  of  foliage  in  some  situations 
io  connectloD  with  what  is  known  as  sabtropical 
beddiog,  and  greater  care  and  taste  io  planting 
mixed  beds,  and  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  them 
thus  early  in  the  season  pending  propagating 
operations.   Of  the  Srst  of  the  notes,  preparations 
for  large  beds  should  include  large  FuchsiajB  and 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonioms  with  a  goodly  snpply  of 
the  Sweet  Tobacco,  Begonia  Worthiana  and  B. 
ascolensis,  especially  the  former,  vari^ted  Abnti- 
lons  and  free-growing  Petonias  and  Heliotropes. 
Large -flowering  tnberons  B^jfontaa  may  be  used, 
bot  I  do  not  like  them  so  well  for  very  large  beds 
as  the  two  varieties  above  named,  unless  it  be  as  a 
caipet  that  is  rather  thickly  studded  with  boM 
planta.   Very  few  Pelargonioms  are  admif^sible 
even  when  they  attain  a  considerable  size.  I  have, 
however,  nsed  old  plants  of  P.  T.  Raspall  as  a 
^nndwork  for  Nicotiaoa  afflnis,  and  iheieBalt 
was  a  handsome  bed.   Plants  that  have  been 
flowering  all  through  the  winter  are  admirable  for 
the  purpose  ;  they  can  remain  on  a  side  shelf  for  a 
time  after  flowering,  and  if  headed  back  slightly 
will  break  well  and  flowo- all  the  summer.  In  the 
matter  of  a  too  liberal  use  of  large  fine-foliaged 
plants  in  the  flower  garden,  it  most  be  remembered 
tliat  whilst  they  may  be  useful  to  tone  down  and 
relieve  masses  of  bright  colour,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
employ  them  almost  exclusively  in  certain  spots  if 
the  natural  surroundings  in  the  way  of  tree  and 
shrub  life  already  f  aroinb  a  brave  display  of  many- 
bned  leaves.   One  of  the  most  ornamental  plants 
of  recent  introdnotion  for  the  pnrpose  is  probably 
Nicotiana  oolos?ea.   It  is  also  of  very  easy  coltore. 
Sown  at  the  same  time  as  affinis  and  pricked  off 
into  boxes,  it  will  make  grand  plants  quite  early 
in  the  summer.   Of  the  last  note,  the  planting  of 
mixed  beds,  I  think  it  advisable  to  suggest  a  little 
extra  care  in  this  direction,  especially  as  this  style 
is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front  with  each  sncceed- 
ing  year.   A  mixed  bed  tastily  arranged  with  good 
plants  is  a  capital  feature,  bat  another  planted 
haphazard  with  a  lot  of  weedy  rubbish  presents 
only  a  sorry  appearance  from  start  to  finish.   If  n 
certain  nomber  of  mixed  beds  are  to  be  planted,  it 
Is  well,  therefore,  to  decide  early  what  will  be  re- 
quired for  them,  and  let  the  necessary  materiiils 
be  prop^ted  and  set  apart  for  their  Bpeoia) 
benefit.   Care  should  be  taken  to  select  those 
thicgi  that  are  likely  to  last  throngh  the  season  ; 
refurnishing  Is  a  Qolsance  and  the  result  seldom 
satisfactory.  B.  Bubbbll. 
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Ohryaanthemuma.— There  is  so 
mnch  botrd  about  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
ChrysantbemQms  in  the  antomn  and  wioter,  that  we 

are  apt  to  forget  how  mnch  we  owe  to  varions 
other  members  of  the  family  at  other  periods  of 
the  year.  The  f  rutescens  forms,  after  all,  are,  in  a 
general  decorative  aspect  and  especially  for  market 
pnrpoFes,  perhaps  of  much  more  importance  than 
are  any  other  varieties  or  species,  for  they  bloom 
under  judicious  treatment  for  fully  eight  months 
wiU  make  first  class  pot  plants  at  any  time,  are 
employed  in  vast  qoantitiee  for  domestic  or  win- 
dow decoration,  for  greenhouses,  and  for  bedding 
purposes.  They  can  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
as  easily  as  can  any  greenhouse  or  bedding  plant 
we  have,  and  ttie  flowers  are  of  the  most  heautitol 
kind  for  ordinary  uses  when  cnt.  This  fmtescens 
Chrysanthemnm  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  win- 
"^"^  ;hencewe  hear  FolltUe  about 
It.  or  hardy  annuals,  there  are  the  golden-flowered 
single  forms  of  sfgetum,  the  doable  white  and 
yeltow  varieties  of  coronarium,  all  wondrously 
profon  bloomera;  the  singularly  varied  and  bean- 
tlfnl  forms  of  tricolor,  some  of  which  may  be 
said  to  present  the  prettiest  of  single  or  Daisv- 
hke  flowers  in  cultivation.  All  these  we  can  have 
from  seed  with  the  greatest  facility  and  in  bloom 
lor  f  uUy  flve  months  if  sown  for  succession.  Then 
the  giant  Daisies  are  also  Chrysanthemums,  and 
lencanthemum,  maximum,  lacnstre,  and  the  tall 
ulfginosnm  give  of  perennial  forms  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  flowers  from  June  tiU  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober.  StiU,  of  all  these  forms  Uttle  is  heard, 


little  of  fuss  is  made  ;  they  give  rise,  happily,  to 
no  wrangling,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  l>eing 
strangled  by  the  cruel  love  of  the  rule-of-thnmb 
florist.— A.  D. 

Verben,a«.~Wbilat  very  little  interest  can 
he  found  in  Verl}ena8  grown  in  pots  and  kept 
under  glass,  or  planted  out  in  frames  where  they 
may  pmduoe  floe  tm* ses  of  flower  to  be  bonched 
for  exhibitioD,  there  Is  mnch  that  is  interesting 
and  IwButiful  in  planta  grown  in  the  garden  any- 
where or  anyhow  in  the  summer.  Whilst  named 
varieties  are  still  grown  in  some  gardens,  and  last 
year  I  met  with  stock  of  Purple  King,  Scarlet 
Defiance,  and  other  old  ones  at  Abinzer,  Surrey, 
yet  t^e  bulk  of  plants  seen  in  gai&ns  now  is 
raised  from  seed,  which  has  so  far  become 
assorted  that  plants  can  be  furnished  from  seed, 
white,  blue,  scarlet,  and  flaked  coming  fairly  true 
to  colour.  That  form  of  raising  plants  is  so  simple 
because  no  trouble  is  given  to  put  in  catlings  in 
the  aotumn  or  to  keep  them  safely  through  the 
winter.  It  is  rather  a  sanaise  to  find  that  with  so 
strong  a  taste  prevailing      mixed  flower  beds  in 


and  standing  the  p^ts  on  the  floor  of  a  temperate 
boose  or  in  a  gently  heated  frame  does  not  take 
long,  and  once  done  there  can  be  no  donbt  what- 
ever but  ttiat  great  advantage  is  gained.  It  it  be 
desired  to  have  extra  early  flowers,  some  of  these 
pot  clomps  of  Sweet  Peas  may  be  shifted  later 
into  9-inob  pots,  and  in  these  be  early  bloomed. 
If  wanted  for  the  formation  of  clumps  in  the 
borders,  they  can  be  tamed  out  about  the  middle  of 
April,  when  the  plants  are  6  inches  in  height  and 
thos  having  ample  room  and  well  staked  will  pro- 
duce clusters  of  growth  and  flowers  of  the  most 
desirable  kind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to 
form  a  long  row  or  line,  the  dumps  tamed  ont 
from  the  pots  may  be  divided  Into  two,  then  be 
planted  in  a  shallow  trench  at  9  inches  apart,  and 
in  that  way  will  soon  develop  into  a  beautiful  hedge 
of  flowers  and  foliage.  A  sowing  made  In  the  open 
ground  just  at  the  time  these  are  planted  out  will 
give  a  capital  succession  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  flowering,  and  will  then  be  less  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  depredations  of  mice  or  birds, 

,     -  .  _    --  When  sowing  the  more  recently-introdoced  varie- 

the  summer,  especially  of  the  kind  that  has  a :  Ues,  it  is  decidedly  the  wisest  course  to  sow  the 

seeds  in  pots.  There  Is  sometimes  danger 
from  mice  even  In  houses  and  frames,  bat 
in  such  cases  the  pests  can  be  dealt  with. 
-A.  D. 


Stove  an  d  G  reen  house. 


Anemone  n&rcissiflora.    Engraved  for  Trk  Oaudbh  from 
a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall. 

carpet  of  creeping  plants  and  tall  plants  thinly 
disposed,  seedling  Verbenas  are  not  largely  em- 
ployed for  carpeting  purposes.  Wiiite,  blue,  and 
scarlet  hues  blend  very  well,  and  would  make 
capital  groundwork  for  Fuchsias,  Cannas,  India- 
mbbers,  or  similar  plantf.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
warmth  daring  Fetnuaty  or  early  in  March,  and 
will  with  ordTnary  care  give  strong,  welMiard- 
ened  plants  In  S-Inch  pots  to  plant  ont  towards 
the  end  of  May.  It  is  an  advantage  that,  once 
well  seasoned.  Verbenas  are  fairly  hardy,  much 
more  so  Indeed  than  are  many  other  summer  bed- 
ding plants.  We  cannot  use  Begonias,  now  so 
much  the  rage,  for  fllllng  beds  everywhere,  and 
Verbenas  have  a  grace  and  finance  about  them 
that  even  Begonias  lack. — A.  D. 

Sweet  Peas.— Quite  safe  from  the  attacks  of 
both  mice  and  birds  are  Sweet  Peas  when  sown 
thinly  in  4f-incb  pots  and  stood  in  agreeahouse  or 
frame.  Perhaps  in  gardens  where  there  is  much  to 
do,  every  little  labour  of  this  description  renders 
doing  it  well  diflicult ;  still,  the  filling  of  100  4^- 
inch  pots  with  sni),  sowing  in  each  one  several 
seeds,  adding  a  little  more  soil,  wateiiu^  freely 


NEW  PLANTS  AT  THE  TEMPLE 
SHOW. 

At  the  Temple  show  in  May  the  following 
were  awarded  first-class  certificates,  the 
most  prominent  amongst  them  being  cer- 
tainly the  beantifnl  batoh  of  Sne-fo&ged 
planta  from  the  Continent,  well  grown  and 
well  shown.   These  were  Smilax  argyrea, 
a  lovely  silvery  variety;  Tradeacantia 
ReginsB  and  T,  snperba,  two  snperior  and 
distinctly  marked  varieties  of  vigorous 
growth ;  Dichorisandra  musaica  gigantea, 
quite  a  major  form,  very  handsome;  also 
Lavisia  smaragdina,  and  Stenandrinm 
Ltndeni,  two  promlsliig  dwarf  plants.  Two 
distinct  additions  were  also  to  be  seen 
in  Pteris  tremula  densa,  which  species 
now  appears  to  be  fruitful  in  sports,  and 
P.  serrulate  gracilis,  an  elegant  variety, 
but  narrower  in  the  giowtb.  SelaginellB 
etegans  comes  nearest  to  8.  apoda,  but  to 
all   appearance  freer  in  its  growth.  Of 
plants  to  which  awards  of  merit  were 
made,  note  thould  be  taken  of  Gloxinias 
Clio,  Cicely,  and  Claribel,  three  distinct 
acquisitions,  all  possessing  that  dwarf 
free  habit  so  desirable  in  this  race  of 
plants.  Croton  Heidi  comes  nearest  to 
C.  Andreanns,  but  has  more  rosy  mark- 
ings.  Dracssna  Barletti,  a  dark-leaved  variety, 
poseeases  a  good  habit,  and  should  prove  an  endur- 
ing kind.    The  list  of  tuberous  Begonias  was 
further  added  to  by  five  varieties ;  Duchess  of 
Westminster  (Cannell),  a   very  superior  single 
variety,  with  finely  formed  orange-yellow  flowers ; 
Dnohess  of  Westminster  (Laing),  another  single, 
its  MosBoms  of  a  vivid  crimson  shade,  vrith  a 
light  centre ;  Lalng's  Triumph,  a  wonderfully 
fine  double  with  rosy  pink  flowers,  fine  in  form ; 
Picotee,  a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety,  edged 
wilh  rosy  pink,  the  centre  lighter,  and  Leopold  de 
Rottisohil^  an  extra  flne  double,  with  deep  scarlet 
flowers  of  mnch  substance  and  good  iuMt.  Car- 
nation Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  with  rich  pink,  Clove- 
scented  flowers,  should  prove  valnaUe  as  a  pot 
plant. 

From  the  time  of  the  Temple  show  onwards  to 
the  end  of  the  yearthe  followlngadditioDs  should  be 
noted  as  having  received  awards  of  merit.  Gloxi- 
nias furnished  further  additions  in  The  Beacon,  a 
self-coloured  reddish  crimson,  very  rich,  and  Ensign, 
a  spotted  form  with  broad  edging  of  rosy  purple. 
Caladiams,  already  very  E^merous,  have  dicided 
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aciuisitioDS  added  to  them  in  Hme.  Edoaard 
Pyoaert,  a  flne  bronzy  red,  and  in  Mar^aerite 
GeUoitr,  in  which  yellow  and  pink  predominate. 
Adianlmn  maorophyllom  ttria'am,  dUtinot  It  U 
true  and  very  pretty  as  thowo,  wants  to  be 
■een  la  a  more  adranoed  stan.  New  Pelar- 
goniums were  recognised  In  Firaball,  a  deep 
ceri-e,  and  SonTeair,  a  rosy  lilac,  whilst  In 
Rosy  Gem  th^  flowers  are  almost  self-ool- 
onred.  In  the  I^y -leaved  decorative  class  Ryecrof t 
Surpr'se.  a  donbte  variety,  shoald  be  an  acqnisl- 
tion,  btlng  of  good  compact  habit  and  very  free, 
the  colour  a  roty  pink.  Another  decorative  florists' 
flower  bidding  fair  to  be  useful  in  its  class  is  Petunia 
Scbwester  Bonafatia,  a  very  full  doable,  with 
dark  pink  fimbriated  flowers.  Tuberous  B^nia 
Meteor  is  best  described  as  a  very  superior  form 
of  B.  Fearcel,  and  sboald  prove  an  effective  bed- 
ding variety.  Another  called  Princess  May  is  a 
veiT  promising  double,  the  colour  a  palo  primroiie, 
and  of  beautiful  form.  Further,  in  Buonne  de  St 
nidier  there  is  an  addilion  to  the  light  yellow 
doubles,  shown  from  two  sources.  The  pure  white 
Gloxinia  Her  HitieEty  is  the  floest  variety  yet 
raided  of  ItB  ooloar,  the  habit  excellent,  the 
flowers  large,  pure  In  colour,  and  of  much  sub- 
stance. Campanula  pyramidalis  compaota  sfionld 
prove  a  good  additfi»i,  the  height  of  the  type 
being  frequently  too  much,  especially  in  low 
houses.  In  the  compact  form  ibis  ought  to  be 
obviated.  At  the  Fem  and  Begonia  conference  at 
Cbiswick  there  were  four  very  promising  new 
exotic  varieties  of  the  former  sbowo;  these  were 
three  forms  of  wic^ted  membKB  of  the  Fieris 
family,  which  were  recently  allade'1  to  by 
Filices  "  in  an  article  on  Vnri^ted  Ferns,"  no 
farther  remarks  thereon  being  necessary  now. 
Another  Fern,  however,  deserves  further  notice 
ns  shown  on  that  occasion,  viz.,  Nephrolepia  daval- 
lioides  mnlttceps,  which  is  dwarfer  than  N.  d. 
foFcans,  being  of  a  more  compound  character ;  it 
shonid  become  a  popular  decorative  plant.  These 
were  all  awarded  first- cUss  certiflcates.  A  beautiful 
dwarf  _  fine-foliaged  Begonia  received  the  same 
recognition.  It  was  named  Marie  Loniie,  and  as 
a  small-growing  variety,  aa  well  aa  in  its  hand- 
some marklngs,isanacqui8ition.  AQotherkind,MiDe. 
Alamaiyy,  received  Uie  aaoie  honour.  This  has 
more  oiuie  character  of  the  true  Rex  tj^pe.  Aspa- 
ragus deflexus  received  the  sime  award.  It  la  a 
most  beautiful  basket  plant,  even  in  a  cool  house. 
To  taberous  Begonias  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  Duke  of 
Fife,  Lady  Gertrude,  Picotee,  and  Lord  Esher 
awards  oi  merit  wete  made ;  these  hre  all  marked 
advances  on  the  double  varieties  usually  grown. 
ColeuB  DIstiDcUon  at  the  same  show  was  duly  re- 
cognised. It  is  a  dark  leavtd  kind  and  a  vigorous 
grower.  Later  in  the  antumn  two  decorative 
sonal  Pelargoniums  were  duly  approved  of,  one  a 
flne  and  premising  double  cjUed  Raspail  Im- 
proved, beet  described  by  the  adjective  added  to 
the  original  name,  and  another,  Mme.  BondeviHe, 
a  pale  cerise  with  deeper  eilges  to  the  petals 
Craton  Beatrice  Horafall  rec-ived  the  award  of 
merit.  It  is  a  diitinot  sport  (T)  from  interroptum, 
and  bhonld  prove  useful  in  its  class.  To  the  fol- 
lowing planu  first-class  certiflcates  were  awarded 
at  various  meetings  following  the  Temple  show, 
with  the  exception  of  the  conrerence  meeting,  viz., 
Ixora  Westi  (see  coloured  plate,  Dec.  3,  1892)  ■ 
Dipladenia  atro-parpnrea  Claikei,  a  distinct  va^ 
liety  and  free-flowering ;  Calla  Fentlandl.  one  of 
the  yeUow-spathed  varieties,  the  richest  in  colour 
and  the  finest  yet  seen  exhibited  in  this  country; 
Crinum  brachynema,  a  very  beautiful  variety 
as  well  as  a  useful  one  to  snpp'y  cut  flowers  In 
its  season ;  Barracenia  Farobami,  a  very  richly 
coloured  and  most  distinct  hybrid,  quite  an  ao- 

nisition  to  its  class;  Aristolochia  gigas  var. 

turtevanti,  a  monstrous  flowering  variety,  and  a 
unique  plant,  quite  remarkable ;  Pteris  nivalis, 
a  further  addition  to  the  vari^ated  class; 
Tacsonia  Smytbiana,  a  richly  coloured  and  promis- 
ing hybrid;  DracicDa  australis  var.  rubra,  an 
extra  dark  form  of  D.  VeltchI,  of  robust  growth  ; 
Rhododendron  multicolor  Neptune,  a  very  pro- 
fuse flowering  variety,  pure  aoarlet  in  colour; 
Hoya  imperialism  quite  an  o!d,  bat  still  a  grand 


variely,  worthy  of  extended  culture ;  Begonia 
decora,  a  dwarf  bronzy-leaved  species  from 
Malaysia,  and  Camellia  Sasanqua  (sli^le  red), 
recently  described  (see  p.  519,  last  vol.).  Of  Car- 
nations suited  to  pot  onltDTe  particular  note  shonid 
be  made  of  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  a  cross 
between  Miss  Jollffe  and  the  old  Clove,  beautifully 
scented,  of  good  habit  and  free  flowering,  the 
colour  deeper  than  in  Miss  JoUffe,  the  flowers 
fringed.  Mrs.  Hemsley  Is  another  choice  addition 
(see  coloured  illustration  for  March  26, 1892).  An- 
other called  Ydlow  Queen,  of  free  growth,  shonid 
also  prove  UEefnl,  bat  it  will  take  some  time 
to  surpass  Germanla;  this  new  Tariety  dors  not 
apparently  burst  Its  pods.  Another  called  George 
Fry  has  bright  aoarlet  flowers  and  the  perfume  of 
the  Clove,  the  latter  being  always  a  recommen- 
dation. Other  Canialions  will  be  dealt  with 
amongst  hardy  flowers,  whilst  new  ChrysBnlhe- 
mnms  have  been  so  folly  described  as  ta>  require 
nothing  farthn  about  them  at  present.      G.  U. 


Carnation  Alice  Ayers  in  pots.  —  I  am 
aware  that  this  Carnation  is  not  generally  recog- 
nised as  a  winter-flowering  kind,  but  that  it  Ts 
worthy  of  being  classed  with  that  section  of  tlia 
useful  fiower  has  been  evident  in  Mr.  filnde's 
nursery  at  Taunton  for  several  weeks  past.  He 
has  bad  in  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
a  little  hi,(ber  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
plants  In  5-inch  pots  that  have  produced  as  many 
as  tlx  and  seven  flowers,  and  this  without  any 
special  preparation  of  the  plants  for  winter  bloom- 
ing. The  idants  I  allude  to  were  obtatned  from 
laj  crs  in  the  open  ground.  They  were  put  down 
early  in  August  last,  but  seeing  that  they  showed 
an  ii.crn:ttion  to  throw  op  a  flower-spike  when 
the  layers  were  potted  in  the  autumn,  the  strongest 
plants  wore  put  into  larger  pots,  with  t^e  result  I 
have  just  stated.  I  never  have  seen  atiy  more 
promising  plant?,  even  when  they  had  bun  raised 
from  cuttings  early  In  the  spring,  and  grown  on 
all  summer  in  the  usual  way.  The  explanation  of 
the  Iwhavlour  of  the  plants  referred  to  appears  to 
be  that  the  variety  possesses  a  vigorous  habit  which 
when  planted  In  a  soltahle  soil  enables  it  to  form 
roots  as  well  as  numerous  roots.  The  character  of 
the  va'iety  is  robust,  and  the  slse  of  the  individual 
blossoms  is  much  larger  ^n  the  winter  than  is 
nsoally  seen  in  those  grown  specially  to  bloom  at 
that  season.— J.  C.  Clabkh. 

Hyacinthna  candicane  in  pots.— Those  who 
contemplate  growing  this  useful  balboas  plant  in 
pots  shoald  not  lose  any  time  in  securing  their 
stock.  It  is  frequently  the  practice  to  order  them 
with  the  seeds  at  this  season,  and  it  is  a  very  good 

filan.  But  do  not  let  them  lie  about  for  some 
ittle  time  after  arrival ;  tbia  will  tend  to  weaken 
the  btilbs.  Rather  pot  them  np  at  once ;  three 
bulbs  In  an  S-inch  pot  will  answer  very  well.  If 
there  be  no  host  ia  the  gronnd  after  this 
work  is  done,  it  will  be  foand  a  good  plan  to 
plunge  them  out  of  doors,  covering  the  pote  some 
2  inches  or  3  inches  vrith  ordinary  soil.  Ifgivenone 
watering  no  more  attention  will  l>e  needed  after  this 
until  dry  weather  sets  in  about  May  or  June.  Later 
on  as  the  flowers  show  colour  the  phmts  can  be  lifted 
and  taken  inside.  By  sprinkling  a  little  sand  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil  after  potting,  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  plunged  will  part  readily  at  that 
place.  This  Is  an  easy  method  of  growing  this 
bulb,  and  will  be  found  much  better  than  having 
the  pots  exposed,  with  the  additional  labour  of 
watering  when  it  may  readily  be  dispensed  with 
by  plunging  deeply. — H.  G. 

Azalea  mollia.— "H.  P.-  at  page  4  does  well 
to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  home-grown  Azalea 
mollis.  Whether  home-grown  plants  turn  out  as 
satis''actory  as  imported  ones  will  depend  entirely 
upon  those  whose  business  it  U  to  produce  tiiem. 
In  the  case  of  home-grown  plants  I  have  noticed 
that  the  colours  of  the  flowers  have  not  been 
sutflciently  diversified ;  wherfas  in  imported 
plants  this  feature  is  quite  marked.  If  our  home 
nurserymen  are  tocompete  with  Ihe  foreigner  with 
Azalea  qjiHia,  this  is  nbat  they  wi'l  have  ^  look 


to.  No  dmbt  some  of  ojr  great  Surrey  growers 
of  this  class  of  plants  do  give  sufficient  attention 
to  this,  but  it  is  not  so  generally.  I  have  some 
large  plants  which  were  Imported  several  years 
since,  and  they  make  a  flne  dlspll^  every  other 
season,  as  after  being  forced  one  year  they 
require  the  following  season  to  recuperate  them- 
selves. When  brought  on  slowly  into  flower  later 
in  the  aeasoo,  these  plants  are  the  more  likely  to 
bloom  the  succeetling  seasou,  but  when  forced 
early  they  will  not  do  so.  Those  plante  which 
were  exhibited  so  early  In  bloom  as  December  13 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticaltural  Society 
were  established  in  pots,  at  least  for  a  season,  as 
for  early  forcing  I  find  the  results  are  more  satis- 
factory when  thus  grown.  New  plants  when 
obtained  should  be  potted  and  plunged  in 
leaves  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  cold  frame, 
which  will  assist  in  their  becoming  estabUdied 
before  b^ng  forced.  If  potted  and  pat  into  heat 
almost  at  once,  the  blooms  certainly  develop,  but 
they  fall  olT  very  quickly  afterwards.  With  plants 
already  eateblished  tbia  is  not  likely  to  happen, 
and  they  last  in  bloom  for  some  t^me.— A.  Y, 

Felar^ninma  e.  Ohrysanthemums.— That 
certain  classes  of  plants  have  their  season  of  poj>a- 
larity,  and  afier  that  gradually  drift  from  the  high 
position  they  have  attained,  is  brought  prominently 
nfore  one  by  noting  the  different  Pelargoniums  and 
Chrysanthemams  that  have  received  recognition 
from  the  Royal  Horticaltural  Society  daring  the 

fast  season  and  ten  years  previously,  vis.,  in  1883. 
n  this  last-mentioned  year  no  less  than  forty-seven 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums  received  certificates,  and 
only  six  varieties  of  Chrysnntbemnms.  True,  the  now 
defunct  Pelargonium  Society  then  at  its  height, 
and  to  the  trials  conducted  by  it  at  Cbiswick  many 
of  the  certi&»tes  are  no  doubt  doe.  Again,  in  1881 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  varieties  of  Pelargoniam 
were  awarded  certificates,  and  not  a  single  Chry- 
santhemum, while  in  1880  the  Pelargoniums  num- 
bered twenty-one,  and  the  Chrysanthemams  only 
one,  and  that  the  yellow-flowered  form  of  the  Paris 
Daisy  (CbiyeanUiemum  frutescenf').  In  1892,  how- 
ever, quite  a  different  tale  most  be  told,  as,  exclu- 
sive ai  Uioae  certiflcated  by  the  National  Chrysan- 
themam  Society,  no  less  than  twenty-four  were 
recognised  by  the  Royal  Hortioultnral  Society,  and 
only  seven  Pelaigontums,  made  up  of  one  decorative, 
three  ot  Hr.  Turner's  show  varieties,  one  double- 
fiowered  Ivy-leaved,  and  two  zonals,  one  of  them 
tingle  and  the  other  double.  Witti  such  changes 
as  this  continually  taking  p^nce  it  is  probable  that 
in  another  ten  yeara  some  classes  of  plants  little 
thought  of  at  the  present  day  will  be  occupying  a 
prominent  position. — H.  P. 

Bcffiiera  ^ratiaaima.— This  Mexican  shrub  is 
now,  I  believe,  included  in  the  genus  Rondelelia, 
but  it  is  at  all  events  better  known  under  that  of 
Rogiera.  It  is  essentially  a  greenhouse  plant, 
requiring  much  the  same  treatment  as  two  other 
charming  «iator-flowering  subjects,  vis  ,  Luculia 
gratisslma  and  Daphne  Indioa.  The  Rogiera  forms 
a  mnoh-branched  vaah,  and  when  in  good  health 
will  flower  freely.  The  blossoms  are  in  general 
appearance  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
borne  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  Lanrnslinup, 
their  colour  being  a  soft  pink.  The  individual 
blooms  remain  some  time  in  perfection.  As  a  rule 
it  succeeds  twtter  when  planted  out  than  it  does 
in  pots,  but  in  any  onse  care  shonid  be  taken  that 
the  compost  is  such  aa  will  remain  open  and  sweet 
for  a  very  long  time.  A  mixture  of  peat,  loam, 
and  sand  will  suit  it  well,  wh'le  a  liberal  Fprinkling 
of  nodules  of  charcoal  will  also  l>e  of  service.  A 
light  airy  house  is  essenUal  to  its  well-doing,  as 
where  at  all  clore  and  stoffy  the  leaves  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  thrips,  which  soon  work  havoc. 
A  pttre  atmosphere  is  also  very  necessary  to  this 
Rogiera;  consequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  it  as  a  rule  triBsra  terribly  during  the 
winter.— H.  P. 

Jasminnm  ^racillimum.  —  This  Jasmine, 
which  was  introduced  from  Borneo  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  soon  became  very  generally  cultivated, 
but  of  late  I  fancy  it  is  not  so  often  met  with,  for 
what  reason  I  cannot  say,  af  its  pure  white  star- 
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like  blossrtni8  nre  borne  in  great  profu>ioti,  and  Dot 
only  we  they  very  beantifal,  but  also  delldoaal; 
acented.  It  will  grow  and  flower  well  as  little 
boshes  In  pots  6  inches  or  more  in  diameter ;  while 
planted  ont  ic  forms  a  very  desirable  plant  for  fnr- 
□isblng  a  small  pillar  in  Ihe  store  or  in  any  sach 
posittoD.  In  this  way  the  branches  dispose  them- 
selves  very  gnuietnlly,  and  when  laden  with  flowers 
a  good  Bpedmen  of  it  ranks  among  the  but  of 
stove-flowering  plaotfl.  It  will  saeoeed  in  any 
ordinary  compost,  and  may  be  readily  stmck  from 
ODtlinga  of  the  young  growing  shoots  In  the  spring. 
When  first  intiodaow,  I  was  very  sacK^ssfnl 
in  obt^ing  a  stock  from  cattings  of  the  roots, 
which  were  simply  oat  up  into  lengths  of  an  inch 
or  more  and  dibbled  into  pots  of  san<^  soil  at  sach 
a  depth  that  the  opper  part  of  the  root  was  just 
below  the  sarfaoe  of  the  solL  Then  plunged  In  a 
gentle  bottom-beat  in  a  propagating  case,  they 
soon  commenced  to  giow  and  qDioklT  formed 
plants.— H.  P.  ■»       J  . 


MIGNONKTTB  IN  POTS. 
KlGHOVBTra  for  early  spring  flowering  may  now 
be  sown.  Where  only  a  limited  qnantiW  is  le- 
qaired.  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a  house  where 
jast  saffioient  heat  is  given  to  keep  oat  frost  will 
be  the  best  poeltion,  or  a  mild  hotbed  in  a  pit  will 
bring  the  seed  ap  quickly.  In  the  neighboarhood 
of  London  or  any  place  where  fogs  prevail,  it  re- 

? aires  some  care  to  keep  the  early  sown  Mignonette 
rom  getting  spindly  and  weak,  and  it  is  liable  to 
damp  oflE  while  in  the  seed-leaf.  Oaring  bright 
weather  a  little  warmth  with  plenty  of  air  will  be 
beneficial,  but  in  dull,  foggy  weather  it  should  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Although  the  early-sown 
M^Donette  requires  a  little  extra  care.  It  will  well 
repay  the  trouble,  for  it  will  come  into  flower  at  a 
time  when  it  la  most  appreoiated,  and  last  better 
than  that  which  comes  into  bloom  after  the 
weather  Is  warmer.  Any  plants  that  get  too  thin 
or  straffijling  for  flowering  in  pots  will  be  nsefnl 
for  planting  oat.  In  growing  Mignonette  In  pots 
it  is  essential  that  the  pots  should  be  filled  firmly 
with  a  good  loamy  compost,  with  which  may  be 
mixed  a  good  pzt^wrtion  of  weti-iotted  manore. 
Soot  shoald  be  mixed  with  the  manure  before  add- 
ing it  to  the  other  compost ;  this  will  kill  any  worms 
or  other  insects.  Old  lime  rubbish  is  also  a  valu- 
able addition,  espenially  for  the  early  sowings,  as 
it  helps  to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  fairly  Uiick.  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enongh  they  may  be  thinned  out,  but  not  too 
mnoh  at  first   From  six  to  nine  plants  In  a  5-Inch 

Kt  will  be  rafllcient  after  the  final  thinnliur 
enty  of  light  and  air  is  essential,  but  cold  east 
winds  are  very  damaging,  and  it  will  be  better  not 
to  give  air  than  to  expose  the  plants  to  a  direct 
east  wind.  As  soon  as  tbe  plants  are  laige  enough 
to  leqaire  It  they  shonld  have  more  room,  and 
^en  th^  are  an  inch  or  from  that  to  2  inches 
high  liaaid  mannie  may  be  nsed.  oommendng  with 
it  well  dilated  and  gradually  inoreaaing  tbe 
strength.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  It  is 
used  in  a  dear  state.  I  And  a  great  difficulty  In 
making  young  men  understand  that  all  liquid  raa- 
nores  should  be  allowed  to  settle  down  and  never 
be  used  except  in  a  clear  state.  Thick,  mnddv 
mannie  not  only  stains  the  foliage,  but  It  forms  i 
coating  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  effectually 
prevents  evaporation  and  absorption. 

There  are  some  very  distinct  varieties  of  Migno- 
nette, bat  names  are  rather  misleading.  The  varie- 
ties may  be  divided  Into  three  distinct  forms,  viz, 
red,  white,  and  yeUow.  In  the  red  varieties  the 
colour  is  given  by  the  nnmerous  anthers,  the  petals 
being  of  a  greenish  white  and  inconspicuous ;  In 
the  yellow  the  antbers  are  yellow,  and  in  the 
white  varieties  the  petals  are  much  enlarged,  and 
the  anthers  are  very  small  and  sometimes  entirely 
absent.  Parsons'  White  was  the  first  distinct 
white  variety,  and  although  there  are  now  many 
different  names,  I  have  not  met  with  anTthine 
better  than  tbe  original.  The  best  and  most  dis- 
tinct red  vBiIeiy  is  Vilmrarln's  grandifiora.  I  do 
not  know  the  history  of  the  jellow  variety,  Golden 
Queen.  All  the  ab3ve  may  be  obtained  nnder 


varions  pet  names.  I  may  mention  Machet  as  an- 
other distinct  form ;  this  has  very  thick  spikes  of 
bloom  of  a  greenish  white.  This  and  Vllmorin's 
are  the  moat  popular  for  market  woik.  While 
^•eaking  of  varieties  I  may  allude  to  the  curious 
double  variety  shown  by  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons 
a  few  yeaiB  ago.  In  this  variety  the  seed-vessels 
were  snpenaded  by  lateral  Bidxes  of  bloom,  the 
lower  onea  running  ont  to  some  length,  the  original 
petals  mncdi  enlwed  and  white,  A  most  inter- 
esting varieliy,  bat  It  can  only  be  propagated  from 
OBtUngs.  ¥.  H. 


SBORTSOTM&STOrS  AND  QRESNSOUSE. 

Kennedya  eximia.— To  tbe  list  of  Kennedyas 
named  by  "  H.  P,"  I  should  like  to  add  eximia.  Tbis 
id  really  »  very  pretty  kiud,  the  flowers  beinff  scarlet, 
and  auo  very  freely  produced.  The  Krowth  is 
also  rapid,  and  in  twj  years  a  plant  would  cover  a 
large  spaas. — Y.  S. 

Erioa  hyemalia  mi^or.— Tbis  is  a  variety 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  snffieiently  known  oon- 
aidering  its  merits.  It  diflbn  from  the  old  t;p3  in 
having  larger  flowers,  hut  what  really  enhances  ita 
value  is  that  it  is  later  ia  coming  into  bloom.  The 
old  type  is  just  now  going  oat  of  flower,  whilst  the 
variety  major  is  just  coming  in.  It  forms  a  good  con- 
necting link  between  hyemaHB  and  that  superb  early 
spring  flowering  kind,  B,  l^moreana. — T.  8. 

Asaleas  and  the  fo^.— Few  plants  auffer  so 

mnoh  from  the  dense  fogs  m  the  London  district  as 
the  Indian  AzUeas,  for  many  of  them  lose  their  leaves 
entirely,  and  very  few  of  these  can  be  expected  to 
flowtr.  Some  varieties  are,  however,  much  more 
affected  than  others.  For  instuics,  Sigiamnnd  Backer, 
which  ia  very  oommonly  grown,  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  of  all ;  while  a  second  pqaall^  common, 
Mme.  Van  der  Cruyssen,  retains  its  fohage  better 
than  any  other  variety. — H.  P. 


Ch  rysanthem  ums. 


IN 


SHOWING  CHRY8ANTHBHUH8 
CALIFORNU. 
To  THB  EDITOB  of  THB  OABDM. 

Sib,— IhaTebeen  greatly  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  methods  of  showing  Chrysanthemums 
which  has  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  Ths  Gab- 
DBN.  I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  proposi- 
tions of  "West  Country  Exhibitor"  in  Thb  Gab* 
DBT  of  DecembOT  10,  If  the  writer  woidd  come 
fhrther  west  he  woold  find  that  the  Ideas  of  exhi- 
biting, which  he  presents  intemgatively,  have 
been  actually  realised,  and  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  For  a  new  country,  we  are  making  com- 
mendable progress,  I  think,  in  oar  flower  shows. 
We  la(^  the  experience  which'  has  enabled  your 
growers  to  produce  Inoomparatile  results  in  indl- 
vidoal  blooms  In  many  classes,  though  in  Chiy- 
aanthemoms  we  have  reached  a  higher  standard 
than  with  othfor  flowers.  But  we  seem  to  have 
been  Impelled  from  the  first  by  a  lontiing  for  the 
artistic  In  airrangement,  and  the  results  are  very 
pleashv-  Callfominns  who  have  visited  your 
great  ^ows  complain  of  the  stiffness  and  me- 
chanical severity  with  which  your  competing 
blooms  are  staged.  They  say  that  yoor  flowers 
are  marsballed  in  o(damns  parallel,  uitermlnable, 
monotonous ;  that  each  flower  is  a  specified  height, 
and  is  tilted  at  a  certain  angle ;  that  the  boards  or 
boxes  are  wholly  un[»rovidea  with  artistic  environ- 
ment ;  that  thonsanda  of  most  beautiful  flowers 
are  arranged  like  criminals  vrith  their  heads  in 
Ihe  stocks,  &o.  This  la,  perhaps,  an  exa^emtion. 
Until  I  read  the  article  of  "West  Country  Eihi- 
bitor"  I  supposed  It  must  be  so;  but  when  this 
writer  pleads  eo  gently  for  a  bit  of  Malden-bair, 
for  a  little  relief  by  potted  plants  in  the  lines  of 
competing  blooms,  and  for  a  little  foliage  and  a 
little  more  stem  of  the  plant  bearing  the  bloom,  I 
liegin  to  wonder  if  It  can  be  possible  that  your 
show  managers  nre  so  mercilessly  exacting  or  your 
exhibitors  so  Indisposed  to  make  any  expenditure 


of  time  or  money  for  artibtio  effect,  as  has  been 
described  to  ua. 

Allow  me  to  assure  "  West  Country  Exhibitor " 
that  my  experience  Is  thnt  all  his  questions  as 
to  the  desirability  of  doing  more  for  artistic  effect 
can  be  answered  with  a  decided  affirmative.  At 
the  show  of  tbe  California  State  Floral  Society 
last  month,  in  the  la^fiest  aadlenoe  room  Id  San 
Francisco,  the  first  prise  collection  of  ChiysanUie- 
mums  in  the  profesdonal  class  was  formed  of 
blooms  on  16-ioch  to  18-inch  atems,  set  in 
jars  like  Hyacinth  glasses,  the  whole  space 
on  the  table  between  tbe  glasses  filled  with  small 
pots  of  MiUden-hair,  whose  fronds  rose  high 
enough  to  conceal  the  receptacles  and  give  the 
effect  of  Chrysanthemums  rising  from  a  bank  of 
Ferns.  As  the  space  occupied  was  about  30  feet 
by  6  feet,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
exhibit  attracted  mut^  attention.  Tliis  was  only 
one  of  tbe  styles  adopted.  Nearly  all  the  exhibitors 
gave  their  exliibits  artistic  dressing ;  in  fact, 
prises  of  high  value  are  offered  for  the  most  artistic 
dinilay  in  professional  and  amateur  classes. 

A  dmllar  effort  fcr^eaalng  environment  ia  made 
at  oar  Rosa  shows.  We  are  jnat  banning  to  me 
the  English  style  of  Rose  boxea  with  funnels  and 
tobea.  .  We  find  oar  Roses  reach  the  shows  in  far 
better  condition  than  otherwise.  We  make  larger 
boxes,  however,  ao  as  to  admit  of  buds  nnd  foliage 
with  the  full  flowers,  and  we  wholly  conceal  the 
box  in  mounting  the  nhibit.  This  is  done  in 
many  ways.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  was  the 
covering  of  the  box  with  dyed  sawdust,  the 
mound  rising  from  the  green  edging  of  the  table 
to  tho  height  of  the  box  placed  in  its  centre  and 
extending  between  the  blooms, concealing  the  tubes 
and  descending  on  the  other  ride  till  the  farther 
edge  of  the  table  was  reached.  The  effect  was 
th^  of  a  monnd  of  chocolate-coloured  loam  rising 
from  a  low  edging  on  all  sides,  and  bearing  upon 
its  highest  part  the  st^ed  exhibit.  It  was  a  very 
clever  imitation  of  a  well-kept  Rose  bed,  and  the 
contrast  of  tbe  colours  of  the  Roses  upon  the  dark 
gronnd  was  veiy  striking  and  pleasant.  Similar 
use  has  been  made  of  Moss,  not  mossing  the  box 
alone,  but  all  tiie  vacant  table  space  around,  low- 
ing the  Rosea  upon  a  slope  of  green.  Both  of  theae 
arrangements  were  adopted  by  one  of  oar  lai^est 
amateur  growers  to  show  for  the  "  largest  and  best 
collection,"  and  five  boxes,  holding  in  all  abont 
125  varieties,  were  nsed. 

Of  course,  these  methods  of  showing,  or,  as  I 
may  better  say,  artistic  showing  in  general,  require 
time  and  some  expenditure.  It  is  much  easier, 
perhaps,  to  pat  the  ooxes  or  boarda  on  bare  tables, 
but  the  gratification  of  on^s  own  taste  in  such 
designs  and  the  plea^g  of  beauty-loving  people 
are  well  repaid,  E.  J.  Wickson. 


Naturally  grown  Chrysantlieiniima.-— No 
doubt  there  are  different  ways  of  defining  a 
naturally  grown  Chiyaanthemum  plant,  but  what 
I  especially  allude  to  now  are  those  planta 
which  are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  without 
topping  the  shoots  or  in  any  way  limiting  their 
number.  Such  plants  as  these  are  seen  at  tho 
shows  in  Belgium,  and  very  effective  they  are, 
being  as  suitable  for  the  home  decoration  of  tbe 
conservatory  as  they  ate  for  forming  groups  at  an 
exhibition.  The  bright  of  such  ^anta  varies 
aooOTding  to  the  variety,  ranging  from  3  feet  to  C 
feet.  I  do  not  rememt>er  to  have  ever  seen  planta 
of  this  class  at  an  English  show,  where  I  am 
sure  tbey  would  be  welcome  if  of  the  same  quality 
as  those  grown  in  Belgium,  The  only  point  about 
these  that  interieres  with  their  strict  natural 
growth  is  that  the  flowers  are  limited  to  one  on  a 
shoot,  tbe  namber  of  blooms  to  each  plant  varying 
from  thirty  to  alxty.  Varieties  like  Elaine,  Val 
d'Andorre,  or  indeed  any  of  tbe  reflexed  Jafanesp. 
are  the  most  suitable  for  this  form  of  culture,  they 
being,  as  a  rule,  of  dwarf  and  medium  height, 
generally  with  stout  atems.  The  blooms  are  aleo 
8df-su[^rting,  having  stoat  peduncles.  Pots  !l 
inches  and  10  Int^ies  in  diam^Myue  large  enaagh 
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in  the  year,  the  plants  shifted  Into  larger  pots  as 
rtqaired,  and  given  abundance  of  room  for  a  tall 
development  oi  the  foliage  and  shoots.   When  the 

Slants  make  their  first  natural  break  in  April  or 
[ay,  according  to  the  variety,  instead  of  restrict- 
iog  their  nnmber  to  three,  as  In  the  orthodox 
method,  where  three  large  blooms  are  required, 
the  whole  of  the  shoots  except  the  very  weakest 
at  the  bottom  are  allowed  to  grow.  A^in,  in 
Aogtut,  when  the  second  break  takes  place,  the 
nnmber  is  again  increased.  Bach  shoot  is  then 
allowed  to  oarrr  one  Uoom,  which  will  ba  a  ter- 
minal <Rie,  or  if  man  are  reqidTed,  the  bnds  need 
not  be  removed,  as  many  will  cluster  at  the  tips 
of  the  shoots.  If  fairly  laige  blooms  are  wished 
for,  one  on  each  will  be  qidte  enough.  One 
stont  stake  to  each  plant  will  saffioe  as  a  sapport 
for  all  ihe  stems  if  these  be  loosely  seoarea,  it 
being  possible  to  bo  tie  them  that  the  heads  wHl 
not  have  a  formal  appearanoe.  It  is  most  eseoBtial 
that  the  foliage  be  preaarred  In  good  ontditlMi,  as 
apon  this  maoh  of  the  aipptmaiM  of  sneh  ^uita 
depends,— E.  Kolthsdx. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

JH  spite  of  the  sonless  weather  lately  experienced, 
accompanied  as  it  has  been  with  severe  frost,  the 
onttinge  inserted  singly  daring  the  eaily  put  of 
December  to  small  pots  aoder  handllghts  in  a  eixA 
honse  an  rooting  quickly  this  season.  Many  cA  the 
strongest  growing  kinds  needing  hot  three  weeks 
to  form  roots  are  fit  for  removal  from  the  hand- 
lights  where  they  were  stmck,  to  others  where 
they  will  have  the  benefit  of  more  air  to  induce 
further  stoddness  of  growth.   If  ever  there  was  a 
season  when  the  advantage  <tf  striking  the  cattloga 
in  oo<d  honsee  whne  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  keeping  them  fnun  being  frozen,  the  present  is 
one.   Directly  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  the  plants  addi- 
tional air,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  will  stand  erect 
without  flagging  with  the  lights  removed  they 
should  be  assigned  a  position  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible.  A  sturdy  growth  is  abeolatety  essential, 
DO  matter  for  what  porpoae  the  plaata  are  grown, 
and  this  osn  only  be  obtained  by  arranging  the 
quarters  for  the  plants  as  near  to  Uie  glass  as  possi- 
ble.  The  porpoee  for  which  the  plants  are  culti- 
vated must'  shortly  be  detarmined.   If  (or  large 
blooms,  allow  the  idants  to  grow  unintemiptedly 
with  one  stem  until  they  make  their  first  natural 
break  in  April  or  Kaj  aecoiding  to  the  variety. 
With  very  few  exceptions  thb  method  of  training 
the  plants  gives  mnch  the  best  results.  The  i^ants 
have  ample  time  to  develop  all  their  natnraJ  habits 
of  growth,  affording  due  time  for  the  proper  ma- 
tuiiation  of  the  growth.   In  the  case  of  specimen 
plants  the  tops  of  each  should  be  out  off  at  4 
inches  high,  this  indoolng  aid*  branches  to  form, 
and  thus  laying  the  foondation  of  the  fotnie  speci- 
men as  near  to  the  base  iis  possible. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  inserting  cuttings  for 
the  growth  of  bash  plants  to  give  a  qnanUty  of  bloom 
in  preference  to  a  few  for  their  quality.  Those 
varieties  which  are  free  flowering,  of  moctorately 
dwarf  habit  of  growth,  and  with  stoat  pednnoles  to 
support  their  blooms  are  to  be  preferrad.  Few  of 
the  incarved  section  are  snitable.  The  kinds  con- 
stitntlngthereflexed  Japanese  section  are  all  suit- 
able, chooring  those  naturally  free  flowering.  Lady 
Selbome  and  Bouquet  Fait  for  exampla  No  sec- 
tion is  more  suitable  for  this  method  of  culture 
than  the  single-flowraed  BOrta,  pompons,  and  Ane- 
mone pompons.  E.  M. 


ese  of  the  incurved  seolion  is  good  as  a  late  bloomer. 
I  have  now  (January  4)  a  foil  need  flower  m  good  con- 
ditioa.  The  maasive  curly  pdtala  show  the  mtenie 
aprioot-yellow  to  the  best  advantafte.  Thu  i9  a 
likely  to  take  a  very  high  position  ia  the  Curyaantne- 
mum  lilts  of  the  future. 

Chrrsanthemum  Middleton  Clarke.— This 
ia  a  seedlioft  from  Mrs.  Falconer  JameBou,  quite  one 
of  the  beit  habited  kinds  wo  have.  We  want  plenty 
of  this  type  of  habit.  The  flowers  of  the  suhjeot  of 
this  note  are  reddish  crimson  in  colour ;  each  petal  has 
a  gdden  bronse  tip,  hut  this  passes  away  with  expan- 
sion. The  petals  are  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  tbose 
of  its  parent. 

Chryaantliemum,  Milly  A«at«.— This  is  one 
of  the  beat  of  the  single-flowered  section  tor  gin^ 
blooms  in  quantity  late  in  the  season.  During  tiie 
who'e  of  December  I  was  enabled  to  out  temoeable 
flowers  from  plants  of  this,  the  pure  white  blowoma 
being  much  appreciated.  The  flowers  mdividnally 
are  large  in  sIm,  the  pomts  of  the  florets  recumng 
graoefdly.— E.  M. 

ChryBanthemum  Etoile  de  I.yoii.— 'Not 
only  is  this  a  good  variety  for  giving  a  crop  of  late 
blooms  under  glass,  but  it  was  the  hitest  on  a  waU 
out-of-doon  here  amongst  many  others  th»  season. 
I  was  able  to  cut  really  good  siaed  snd  fresfa^  blooms 
on  ChrLstmai  Day,  the  ^ots  not  having  received  any 
protection  whatever.  The  severe  frost  eipoiieneed  snue 
has  settled  the  unopened  flowers. 

Chrysanthemum  Btoll«  dn  Midi.— While 
cultivators  are  ronning  after  the  newer  sorts  they  are 
apt  to  forget  the  older  ones.  At  one  of  the  shows 
wnere  I  was  lodging  during  the  past  season  I  csme 
across  seveial  plaott  of  this  variety  massed  together. 
The  orange-red  blossoms  made  a  capital  oontraat  to  the 
lemon  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  white  of  AvaUnohe 
arranged  next  to  it.  The  blooms  are  of  the  reflexed 
Japanese  order  and  of  medium  size. 

Chrysanthemum  Quermiey  Bunset.— For 
siring  a  Ute  batch  of  bloom  this  single-flowered  variety 
u  Taluahle.  By  allowing  the  plants  to  grow  away  at 
will  they  develop  clusters  of  the  yellow  shaded  bronae 
flowers  on  stout  stems  1  foot  to  2  feet  long,  which  are 
:  most  useful  for  filling  tall  vases  daring  the  month  of 
January.  Plants  treated  in  this  maoner  ran  up  6  feet 
hi^h.  The  vaiie^  is  rjbnst.  tJiie  flower*sUsu  in  eon- 
seqnenoe  hting  weU  fitted  for  any  purpose. 


though  the  individual  blooms  only  laat  a  i-hort 
lime,  a  succession  is  kept  op  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  dwarf  er  growing  H.  Dnmortieri,  whose 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  orange  hue,  tinged  on  tiie 
exterior  witii  bronze,  Is  also  well  suited  for  this 
treatment,  and  so  is  H.  Thnnbwgi,  the  blossoms  of 
which  aro  of  softer  tint  than  those  of  H.  flava.  The 
stronger  growing  kinds,  such  as  H.  folva  and  H. 
Kwanso.  with  their  double-flowered  forms,  are  not 
so  nscf  q1  for  flowerii^  nnder  glass.  The  variegated- 
leaved  variety  when  in  good  form  is,  however,  won- 
derfully pretty,  and  with  a  little  protection  the  varie- 
gation is  very  clear  and  decided.  For  flowering  these 
Day  Lilies  under  glass  vary  little  preparation  is 
necessary,  for  where  there  are  dumps  estabUshed 
in  the  open  ground  they  may  be  lifted,  potted  into 
suitable  sised  pots,  and  placed  In  a  cold  frame,  all 
that  is  needed  being  to  water  when  necessary.  As 
the  roots  get  active  a  little  liquid  manors  vill  be 
benefldaL—H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— CHRTSANTHEMUiia. 


Chrysanthemum  Duohess  of  Sutherland. 
— This  Japanete  is  one  of  Ur.  Owen's  English  seed- 
lings, of  which  we  oannot  hare  too  many  if  they  par- 
take of  the  character  of  this.  It  is  a  lam  foil-centred 
flower,  the  flat  petals  slightly  toothed  or  semted. 
Tlie  colour  is  pure  yellow  fading  with  age  to  a  lovrly 
shade  of  lemon. 

Chryaanthemum  Bobert  Ovren.  —  Apait 
from  its  valoe  as  an  ezbiUtiaa  kind  this  maasive  Japan- 


Vriesia  braohystachys.— Despite  the  fact 
that  this  is  bat  little  grown,  X  shoold  be  inclined 
to  give  it  a  place  among  the  very  best  winter- 
flowering  stove  plants.   This  Vriesia  pushes  up  a 
tuft  of  rather  pale  tinted  leaves,  arranged  in  a 
vasiform  manner,  the  wbfde  beli^  little  more  than 
6  indies  high,  while  the  flower-SFdke  which  just  over- 
tops the  fdiage  bears  on  tiie  upper  part  a  namber 
or  Eoight-colonred  bracts,  which  form  the  mpsk.  con- 
si^cuoos  feature  of  the  in&oresoenoe.  These  bracts 
are  large  and  arranged  in  two  opposite  rows.  They 
areattiieba8eofadeepbrightcrim8oncolour,8haded 
with  purple,  while  the  upper  ^art  is  rich  orange, 
one  colour  gmdnally  merging  into  Ihe  olhei.  The 
flowers  are  bright  yellow,  hot  thfiy  are  partially 
hidden  by  the  bracts  and  do  not  remain  loi^  in 
perfection,  so  that  they  play  but  a  minor  part  in 
the  embellishment '  of  the  plant.   Very  desirable 
features  possessed  by  this  Vriesia  are,  firstly,  its 
simple  cmtoial  requirements ;  secondly,  the  freedom 
with  which  it  flowers  ;  and  thirdly,  the  length  of 
time  the  inflorescence  remains  fresh  and  bright, 
for  It  wUl  be  an  object  of  beauty  for  three  months  of 
the  dnUest  period  of  the  year.  A  compost  conristing 
of  fibrous  peat  with  a  littie  sand  will  suit  it  per- 
fectly, provided  the  pots  are  well  drained.  Water 
should  t>e  given  to  aoout  the  same  extent  as  for 
most  stove  plants,  and  white  the  blooms  must  not 
be  wetted,  afair  amount  of  syringing  is  very  bene- 
ficial during  the  growing  season. — H.  P. 

Bay  Xiilisa  in  pots.— Where  a  greenhonse  or 
conservatory  has  tobe  kept  gay  at  all  seasons  a<i 
much  variety  as  posdble  consistent  with  a  good 
display  of  bloom  u  generally  the  object  aimed  at, 
ana  among  plants  that  give  very  little  trouble  and 
at  the  Fame  time  afford  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
usual  occnpants  of  the  greenhouse  may  be  named 
the  different  forms  of  Hemerooallis  or  Day  Lilies, 
more  especially  the  olear  golden  yellow  H.  flav.), 
which  is  such  a  general  favourite.  Good  flowolog 
tufts  of  this  reach  a  height  of  abont  a  yard,  and 
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HYBRID  SWEET  BRIERS. 
(with  a  coloured  futb.*) 
Amono  the  various  exhibits  at  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Sociely  last 
year  perhaps  now  wen  more  pleaunfjf  or  oc»n- 
toanded  a  greatsr  amotmt  of  attraetion  than 
the  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  which  were  raised 
by  the  Rigiht  Hon.  Lord  Penzance.  His  lord* 
ship  IB  a  most  enthusiastie  Tosariau  and  one  of 
the  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  National  Rose 
Society.  This  class  of  Rose  is  obtained  by 
crossing  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  com- 
mon Sweat  Brier.  I  beUeve  thafc  the  varietaes 
chiefly  tised  were  Alfred  Oolomb,  Dr.  Sowell 
and  Paul  Nevron.  William  Allen  Richardson 
and  ^ortune^B  Yellow  have  also  been  used, 
whfle  further  experiments  are  bemg  made  be- 
tween the  Sweet  Briers  and  Austrian  Briora. 

This  new  race  of  Roses  is  very  sweet-scented 
and  the  f  olii^e  retains  all  the  charms  attached 
to  the  Sweet  Briers,  being  equally  fragrant. 
There  has  been  a  great  craae  lor  large  and 
double  Roses  of  kte,  and  this  new  departure  u 
and  novel.   IDte  shades  of  oolour 


are  deliditfu)  and  almost  indeaoribabla  A  some- 
what curious  point  in  raising  these  is  that  the 
fragrant  fidiags  is  onl^  obtained  when  the 
Sweet  Brier  is  crossed  with  other  varieties,  and 
entirely  lost  when  the  croesing  is  reversed.  Al- 
though, like  the  Sweet  Briers  and  Rugosa  Roses, 
the  individual  blossoms  do  not  last  any  time, 
they  are  producod  so  freely  and  in  such  close 
Buocesflion,  that  the  plants  srs  covered  with 
flowers  for  a  long  time.        „   i  -»  x  t> 

in  the  "  Rosarian  a  Year  Book,  '  Lord  Pen- 
zance tells  us  that  "  As  many  as  four  or  five  of 
the  seedling  Sweet  Briers  which  have  hitherto 
flowered  have  now  turned  out  to  be  perpetuals, 
blooming  a  second  time  in  the  autumn  and 
blooming  then  freely.  During  the  sutumn  of 
1891,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rains,  thev 
have  gone  on  blooming  right  through  the  month 
of  October,  and  they  bloom,  like  their  seed 
parent,  in  dusfcers.  An  additional  chann,  and 
mms  estimation  a  great  charm,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  these  flowers  have  a  very  deli- 
cious scent— a  scent  quite  independent  of  and 
difierent  from  that  of  the  foliage." 

Reoentiy  the  Polyantiia  Roses  have  become 
more  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  and  this  new 
race  of  smgle  Roses  will  make  a  most  important 
addition  to  our  garden  B<»Bea.    As  the  Sweet 

s  Drawn  for  Tsa  OA>»in  by.  Marie  I^w  at 
E.shing  Park.  July  WJ8^.    liitiiogr»hsd  and 
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Brier  is  one  itf  our  hatdiest  native  Roses,  we 
may  vety  ntaauMj  expeoti  these  hybrids  to  be 
eqoally  bardy  and  exempt  from  inaeot  pests. 
They  are  of  remarkably  strong  and  healthy 
grovthj  and  as  his  lordship  informs  us  that  they 
strike  ver^  readily,  this  is  an  excellent  means 
of  increasing  the  stock  ttf  the  most  charming 
varieties. 

The  stamens  of  the  flowers  shown  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1892  were  very  prominent 
and  showy,  and  greatly  heightened  the  effect  of 
the  glowing  ot^ouxs.  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
fature  before  these  moat  ohanning  Boaee,  Mid 
it  would  seem  that  then  is  littJe  or  no  limit  to 
the  variety  of  hybrids  that  may  be  prodneed, 
while  the  great  diveiaity  of  coloon  already 
obtained  gives  promise  ca  a  grand  ooUeotdon 
of  almost  all  shades. 

The  common  Swert  Brier  is  in  itsdf  one  of 
oar  most  charming  native  flowers,  and  the  &a- 
granoe  given  off  by  its  foliage,  especiiJIy  after  a 
summer  shower,  is  so  delicious,  that  all  will 
welcome  this  new  race  of  brightly-ocloured 
Roses  with  an  equal,  if  not  greater  amount  of 
sweetness  both  in  blossom  and  foli^^ 

When  these  come  to  be  distributed  among 
the  public,  I  feel  sure  they  will  be  extensively 
grown  and  planted.  Rich  toil  should  not  be 
necessary,  as  the  typical  Sweet  Brier  will  thrive 
on  ve^  poor  land.  Another  advantage  will 
be  their  adaptability  for  filling  in  odd  comers, 
(be,  as  they  can  be  pruned  back  to  any  dimen- 
sions without  fear  of  removing  the  best  of  the 
flowering  wood.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more 
charming  than  a  hedge  of  these,  or  a  few  plants 
placed  in  a  group  among  other  flowering  shrubs 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  lawn,  or  growing  in  a 
natural  and  seemingly  neglected  manner. — R. 

  Many  lovers  of  the  Roae  will  call  to  re- 
membrance the  collection  of  b;brida  of  the  Sweet 
Brier  and  otber  types  Lord  Pensance  seat  to  one 
of  the  meetin^B  of  the  Royal  Horticaltnral  Society 
in  June,  18!)1,  and  later  to  the  Rose  show  held  at 
the  Royal  Aqnariam.  They  illastrsted  io  a  re- 
markable  decree  the  possibilities  of  cross-breed- 
ing in  Roses,  in  which  work  bis  lordship  has  proved 
emiaently  saccessful. 

It  appears  to  have  been  some  disappointment 
with  the  "  modem  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  "  which 
led  Lord  Fetuanoe  to  take  ap  a  line  of  bis  own  in 
regard  to  Rose  coItiTation.  In  a  paper  oootribated 
to  the  "  Rosarian's  Year  Book  "  for  1891  he  asks, 
How  do  these  modem  Hybrid  Perpetnals  comport 
themselves  in  the  garden  ?  Lord  Penzince  answers 
his  own  question  by  saying,  "  We  all  know  liow 
hard  it  is  to  make  a  lovely  object  cut  of  a  standard 
Rose,  and  whenever  this  is  done  it  is  achieved  only  by 
a  very  careful  and  sUlfol  use  of  the  pmning-knlfe. 
But,  take  the  dwarfs.  Bo  they  form  themselves 
into  what  Qsed  to  be  known  as  a  Rose  hnsh  1  or 
are  they  not  given  to  exhibit  a  str^liog,  aneqnal 
growth,  one  or  two  strong  shoots  brewing  up  from 
the  crown  or  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  and  rob- 
bing the  life  from  the  rest  T  If  cat  back  hard  in 
the  spring  the  plant  becomes  a  stnmpj,  somewhat 
■ad^Qcaot  and  not  a  very  captivating  object.  If 
subjected  to  what  the  French  call  the  'taille 
longae,'  they  are  apt  to  become  legg;  and  shabby 
in  the  lower  branches.  Here,  again,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  goad  deal  may  be  done  by  skilful 
pruning,  but  the  growth  of  the  plant  does  not  lend 
itsdf  readily  and  naturally  to  the  formaiion  of  an 
even  head  or  symmetrical  bush."  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted there  is  much  truth  in  the  forwoing  re- 
marks. 

Lord  Penzance  is  of  opinion  that  the  gift  of  au- 
tumn flowering  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  comes 
from  having  been  crossed  with  what  he  calls  the 
•astern  Rose— the  Rose  de  Bengale  of  the  French. 
The  comparatively  scanty  bloom  of  many  of  the 
Hybrid  PerpetuBla,and  the  contrast  between  the  old 
Bummei  Rosei  and  the  modern  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
ftreverystrildnK.  Theold  summer- flowering  Roses 
areoorered  wiu  bloom  in  their  seasor.   1  saw  a 


strikiog  instance  of  this  in  an  old  garden  at  En- 
field dnrinsf  the  past  summer ;  a  path  arched  with 
wire  trellises  bad  been  covered  years  ago  with 
the  old-fashioned  summer  Roses,  and  at  the  time 
I  saw  them  they  were  in  grand  bloom ;  indeed,  in 
sncb  happy  plenteoosness,  as  to  form  a  floral  sight 
worth  gouig  miles  to  see,  bnt  the  gardener  knowmg 
the  fleeting  ohanoter  of  the  Ro*e  bloom  had 
wisely  planted  among  the  Roses  Clematises  and 
other  late  summer-flowering  subjects  to  c&rry  on 
the  floral  succession  until  the  autumn.  Lord  Pen- 
z\nce  points  out  that  the  class  of  Roses  known  as 
Hyt^d  Chinas  and  Hybrid  Bonrbons,  none  of 
whidh  ever  bloom  a  second  time  in  autumn,  put 
forth  a  sheet  of  bloom  in  every  part  of  them  during 
the  summer  with  a  profusion  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  half-a-dozen  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
capable  of  emalating.  Two  more  well-known 
d^ects  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  mentioned. 
They  are  destitute  of  fraitrancs  and  "  many,  it  not 
most  of  them,  are  short-lived."  It  was  the  exist- 
ence of  these  defects  in  our  most  popular  class  ot 
Roses  which  lodnced  Lord  Penzance  to  try  if 
something  better  could  not  be  produced  by 
working  upon  new  lines.  Recognising  the  fact 
that  tiie  races  or  families  of  the  Rose  are  capable 
of  combining  by  cross- fertilisation,  his  lordship 
entered  upon  a  line  of  action  of  bis  own  with  the 
object  of  seouring  a  new  Rose  which  might  be  free 
from  some  of  the  existing  defects.  The  Sweet 
Brier  was  selected  as  the  natural  basis  of  a  new 
race.  Id  the  first  place,  it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil 
and  climate  ;  it  is  proof  against  the  most  vicious 
attacks  of  onrEuglisb  wtoters;  it  is  superior  to  the 
weakness  of  mildew,  and  as  little  sabject  to  the 
troubles  of  the  Rose  as  any  other  species.  Il  is  a 
proline  seed -bearer,  and  "more  certain  to  bear 
f  rait  when  fertilised  irith  pollen  of  other  Roses  than 
any  Rose  or  class  ot  Roses  that  in  my  limited  expe- 
rience has  {oeaented  itself." 

Some  interesting  facts  presented  themselves. 
The  seedlings  obtained  by  imprwnating  the 
Sweet  Brier  with  foreign  pollen  had  a  rematk- 
able  strength  of  root  and  growth,  and  struck 
readily  from  cuttings.  The  swoet-scented  foliage  of 
the  Sweet  Brier  was  also  produced.  A  complete 
crots  was  obtained  between  the  Sweet  Brier  and 
the  Persian  Yellow,  the  bloom  larger  than  that  of 
the  Sweet  Brier,  pale  yellow  in  colour,  and  the 
foliage  fully  as  fragrant,  if  not  more  so.  The 
Austrian  Copper  crossed  on  to  the  Sweet  Brier 
produced  a  seedling,  the  bloom  not  quite  so  deep 
in  its  colour  as  that  of  the  pollen  parent,  yet  a 
close  copy  of  the  original,  with  the  sweet  scent  of 
the  Brier  diffused  in  its  foliage.  The  pollen  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  Hymid  Bonrbons,  and 
the  Hybrid  Chinas,  pat  upon  the  Sweet  Brier,  pro- 
duced distinct  crosses— distinct  in  the  sense  that 
the  wood,  foliage,  habit  of  growtti,  and  the  thorn 
are  not  those  of  the  Sweet  Brier. 

"  Among  hundreds  of  Sweet  Brier  seedlings," 
sa^  Lord  Feazuice,  "  which  are  evidently  crosses, 
I  have  had  only  one  that  did  not  retain  the  sweet 
foliage  of  the  Feed  parent,  and  as  to  this  one,  1 
cannot  help  tbinkii^  there  must  be  some  mistake 
as  to  its  parentage." 

All  attempts  to  cross  the  Sweet  Brier  upon  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  have  failed  io  produce  sceuted 
foliage,  bnt  the  seedlings  so  obtained  have  been 
small,  and  Lord  Penzance  Is  not  by  any  means 
hopeless  of  attaining  this  result, 

tio  far  the  blooms  of  the  Sweet  Brier  seedlings 
show  but  little  tendency  to  doubleness.  Lord 
Penzance  states  that  none  of  them  as  yet  have 
given  him  more  than  two  complete  rows  of  petals. 
It  is  his  desire  to  secure  a  greater  d^ree  ctf 
doubleness,  and  he  hopes  to  succeed  in  another 
generation  or  two  of  seedlings.  Witb  tbjs  end  in 
view,  it  is  his  intention  to  cross  them  again  with 
the  pollen  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Chinas, 
and  Hybrid  Bourbons.  Other  crosses  have  and 
still  are  engaging  the  attention  of  Lord  Penzance, 
such  as  the  Moss  Rose  Cellini  with  the  Musk  Rose 
Fringed  Musk,  which  be  has  secured ;  ttie  joint 
characteristics  of  the  progeny  are  unmistakable. 
Mons.  Crepin,  the  distinguished  authority  on  the 
botany  of  the  Rose,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  distinct 
hybrid. 


One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  cross-ferUlisa- 
tion  of  Roses  is  to  procure  "  the  pollen  required  at 
the  right  moment.  The  time  at  which,  and  daring 
which,  the  stigmas  of  the  flower  to  be  operated 
upon  are  mature  and  fitly  receptive  is  very  oncer- 
tain  and  of  short  duration.  The  same  tbinz  is 
true  of  the  anthers  and  the  liberation  of  poUen, 
and  this  makes  an  opposite  comUnation  between 
the  stigmas  of  one  race  and  the  pollen  of  another 
no  easy  task."  Bat  in  the  course  of  his  operations 
Lord  Penzance  has  discovered  that  the  pollen  of 
the  Rose  can  be  kept  in  fall  vitality  if  preserved 
from  all  mixture  or  damp  for  many  weeks— in 
shorty  from  <me  end  to  tlie  other  of  the  hybridlring 
sesson,  and  In  bis  experience  the  preserved  pollen 
may  actually  produce  a  laq;er  proportion  of  heps 
than  the  pollen  fresh  from  the  flower.  Kot  that  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  preserving  pollen  adds  to 
its  fertilising  power,  but  that  "it  cm  be  applied 
to  the  stigma  of  the  seed-bearer  io  much  fuller 
quantity  and  much  more  handily  and  adroitly  than 
can  be  done  with  the  fresh.  When  the  pollen 
bursts  from  the  anthers  in  the  first  instance  it 
very  often  breaks  forth  in  email  quantity  only, 
and  the  supply  of  it  is  at  times  apt  to  fall  short  in 
the  midst  of  an  opsratioo."  Then  ripe  pollen  is 
not  alwajs  obtainable  when  the  flower  to  be  dealt 
with  is  exactly  fit  for  the  work,  and  there  is  a 
temptation  to  take  the  pollen  before  it  is  fully 
ripe. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  all  the  crosses  made  by 
Lord  Penzance  have  succeeded.  He  has  failed 
with  the  BoureauU  and  mtcrophylla  types ;  also 
witb  Rosa  sinica  and  the  Macartney,  but  thete  is 
the  right  ring  in  the  resolve  with  which  bis  lord- 
ship ooQoludes  his  iateresting  and  instructive 
pu>er  when  he  says,  '*  I  haveliitherto  been  van- 
quished m  these  attempts,  bnt  I  shall  not  give  them 
up  until  I  have  received  a  good  many  more  re> 
buffs.-— R.  D. 


The  great  pnrple  Tris  in  nuMes.— Last 

year  when  in  a  Surrey  nursery  we  made  a  note  of 
the  beauty  ot  the  noble  Iris  pallida  when  grown  in 
groups  or  masses.  There  was,  we  should  think, 
alMut  100  plants  in  bloom  at  one  time — a  perfect 
sea  of  mauve  colour,  which  showed  how  much  is 
lost  by  not  growing  such  things  in  greater  abund- 
ance and  in  laiger  oolonies.  I.  pallida  attains  a 
height  of  between  3  feet  and  i  feet,  the  stems 
sturdy,  and  the  large  sweetly-scented  flowers,  like 
Elder  in  their  fragrance,  are  very  beaatiful  on  the 
plant  or  for  catting.  A  break  of  the  purple  Iris 
would  be  a  delightful  feature  in  the  month  of 
Jane. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

We  who  have  to  grow  Orchids  near  London  kniw 
a  good  deal  of  the  mischief  caused  to  the  flowers 
by  dense  fogs,  which  in  some  gardens  sweep  oS 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  choice  winter  flowerti,  Ca- 
lantbes,  Pbal^oopsids,  Angr£ecums,&c.,being  utterly 
destroyed.  Has  anyone  cultivating  a  good  cq\- 
lectlon  of  Orchids,  amateur  or  the  tr^e,  tried 
Toope's  method  of  preventing  injury  by  fogs  t  I 
called  at  one  of  tLe  best  London  nurseries  the 
other  day,  and  saw  the  effects  of  the  fog  in  the 
destruction  of  the  flowers  and  buds,  but  heard 
nothing  of  the  recently-talked-of  apparatus  for 
the  ^veotion  of  fo^s.  1  observed  that  the  hand- 
some Saccolablum  giganteum  and  the  white  va- 
riety were  in  good  condirion,  and  the  winter- 
flowering  Cypripediuma  resisted  the  effects  of  the 
fogs  very  well  indeed.  The  East  India  house  is 
now  becoming  interesting  not  only  for  the  plants 
in  bloom,  but  for  those  pushing  up  tbeir  flower- 
spikes  and  also  for  those  starting  to  grow.  With 
the  early  days  of  the  year  the  spikes  of  Oncidium 
amplidtum  majus  push  out  freely  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  ripened  io  strong  beat  last  yey. 
We  have  the  plants  now  in  the  Ifgbteit^ar^ciflltw 
house,  but  at  tbSjgKijte^eb^VlZHiuj^&f  4(C 
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Dob  Dced  to  mocb  beat  when  throwinff  op  their 
Bower-spikes  as  they  do  wfaeo  prodocing  their 
pseado-balbs  Iq  the  autumn;  This  is  a  very  hand- 
some Oocidtam,  the  flowers  lasting  long  in  good 
oondition,  the  iprayt  of  golden  yellow  buDg 
charming  for  CDttiog.  Slags  sod  woodlice  are 
very  partial  to  tho  jyoting  spikes,  and  eat  them  off 
Fometimea  before  they  are  seen  pasbing  ont  of  the 
Bheatho.  0.  Cavendiehianam  is  alt(^ether  a  diffe- 
rent type  of  this  species,  and  belongs  to  the  group 
distingaisbed  by  the  absence  of  {ffleado-bolbs.  Its 
spikes  are  aleo  in  conrEe  of  development,  and  it 
should  be  placed  with  O.  ampllatum,  as  the  treat- 
ment now  will  be  similar.  O.  Lanceanam  will 
now  be  starting  into  growth,  and  it  oaght  aa  yet 
to  be  snspended  in  a  teak  basket  in  the  lightest, 
warmeet  part  of  the  bouse.  It  should  now  be  more 
freely  watered,  but  as  the  snn  becomes  power  f al  in  its 
effects  upon  the  glass  roof,  it  is  better  to  pat  the 
plants  on  the  stage.  It  is  enfy  to  let  these  plants  get 
into  bad  healtbtbotverydifficalt  indeed  to  get  them 
right  again.  The  tbiog  is  to  never  dlstnrb  I  be 
roots  woich  form  outside  of  the  basket.  They 
ongbt  to  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible, 
and  it  is  better  to  fork  out  the  spent  peat  and 
Sphagnnm  from  between  the  teak  rods  and  replace 
with  fresh  material  than  to  remove  them  from  the 
baskets  in  ?rhich  they  are  growing  to  a  new  one. 
O.  bsBmatoc^llam  is  a  very  nearly  allied  species, 
requiring  similar  treatment ;  it  is  an  uncommon 
plnnt,  and  those  who  posEess  a  healthy  specimen 
of  it  should  take  great  care  that  it  does  not  get 
into  bad  condition. 

The  roots  of  Aogrsecams  have  now  or  will  very 
soon  show  signs  of  active  growth  ;  It  is  better  to 
see  to  them,  and  if  the  Sphagnum  in  which  the 
nlants  are  growing  baa  become  dead,  or  is  in  a 
dying  state  owing  to  the  necessary  dryness  when 
the  plants  were  at  rest,  this  useless  material  should 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  freshly  gathered 
materiaL  There  is  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  way 
of  repotting  Orchids  la  the  warmest  house  at  the 
present  time.  All  the  smaller  seedlings  shoald  be 
repotted  now,  especially  the  small  C^pripedinms, 
kcwplDg  tbem  in  a  light  position  nntil  the  sun  Is  too 
powennl  for  them.  It  is  an  error  to  over>pot  any 
of  these  plants.  All  the  smaller  Orchids  do  better 
rather  ander  than  over-potted.  Some  of  the 
Coelogynes  require  attention  at  this  time.  We 
grow  C.  Hassangeana  In  the  warmest  house  ;  it  is 
now  starting  to  grow,  and  will  stand  a  good  shift. 
In  fact  I  have  repotted  healthy  young  plants  of 
this  Fpecies  twice  in  a  year,  it  makes  ritots  so  very 
rapidly  ;  bat  if  a  medtam-»zed  plant  has  a  good 
shi  f  t  now,  it  will  not  require  to  be  disturljcd  again  un- 
til thistimenextyear.  C.asperata,  sometimes  grown 
under  the  name  of  C.  Lowi,  may  also  be  repotted 
now.  It  is  a  very  pretty  species,  and  is  well 
Sgared  in  Paxton's  "  Magazine  of  Botany  "  under 
the  name  of  C.  Lowi,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  had  flower-spikes  (native 
specimens  dried)  upwards  of  20  Inches  in  length. 
Another  species  which  may  be  associated  with 
it  as  regards  treatment  is  the  very  nncom- 
mon-looking  C.  pandurala;  both  of  them  were 
discovered  by  Bii  Hugh  Low  in  Sarawak.  They 
grow  In  the  hot  jangles  in  swampy  districts  where 
the  air  is  moist  and  the  heat  excessive.  They  may 
be  repottctd  now.  When  dealing  with  the  Cnelo- 
gynea  there  are  three  requiring  the  treatment  of 
the  intermediate  house  which  should  be  alluded 
to  at  this  time.  0.  barbata  is  passing  out  of  bloom 
and  may  be  repotted.  The  sepals  and  petals  of 
tiiLi  species  are  of  tlie  purest  white,  in  striking 
coDtnut  to  the  dark  brown  Up,  the  eolonr  of  soot, 
densely  fringed  with  blackish  hairs.  It  is  shy  in 
prodn^ng  Its  flowers,  and  needs  plenty  of  water 
when  growicg.  Basket  culture  suits  it  best.  C. 
Gardneriana  is  a  distinct  specie?,  nnd  will  grow 
freely  as  a  pot  plant  in  peat  and  Sphagnum.  It 
does  not  make  roots  so  freely  as  some,  and  should 
not  be  over-potted.  The  most  useful  of  all  io,  of 
coorse,  C.  cristata  and  its  varieties,  whicli  flower 
freely  and  always  make  good  growth.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  now  pusliing  up  freely ;  an  occasional 
watering  with  very  weak  liquid  manure  water  will 
Btrengtben  the  plants,  greatly  improving  the 
quality  of  the  flowers.   As  I  write  the  weather  is 
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not  nearly  so  cold,  bat  we  may  yet  expect  severe 
frosts,  and  the  callivator  most  be  prepared  for 
ohangefl^therway.  J.  Douglas. 


PLANT  HOUSEa 

Pbopagation.— There  may  not  be  In  many  oases 
sufQoient  room  in  a  few  weeks  to  do  all  needfnl 

propagation,  what  with  bedding  plants  and  other 
things,  to  keep  the  proper  supply  of  plants  for  pot 
culture.  Anything,  therefore,  that  can  be  attended 
to  at  once  should  not  be  delayed.  The  present  is, 
for  instance,  a  very  suitable  one  for  propagating 
Carnations  for  next  autumn  and  winter  flowering. 
Where  any  have  been  struck  in  the  antomn,  those 
now  put  in  will  form  a  good  succession  to  them, 
the  former  flowering  in  early  autamn.  The  cut- 
tings are  not  always  fit  to  take  off  at  one  time,  but 
this  will  not  matter,  Iwing  rather  an  advant^c 
than  otherwise,  two,  three  or  four  batches  being 
the  best  to  secure  a  continuance  of  bloom.  I  am 
more  impressed  than  ever  with  the  excellent  pro- 
perties of  Winter  Cheer.  It  is  a  worthy  com- 
panitm  to  Hiss  Joliffe  Improved,  whilst  as  a  white, 
Hrs.  Hoore  is  strongly  recommended.  We  have 
now  got  a  batch  of  cuttings  of  these  sorts  striking, 
most  of  which  were  lateral  shoots  pulled  out  at 
the  junction  with  the  main  stem;  others  were 
taken  from  leading  growths  simply  t>ecauBe  we 
were  short  of  tiiem.  These  ootuogs  have  been 
I^aced  five  or  six  Into  3-incb  pots  aronnd  the  Fides 
of  the  pots  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-bent 
of  about  75°,  with  a  temperature  in  the  house  at 
night  of  60''  to  GS°.  This  treatment  will,  I  think, 
suit  them  very  well.  Previous  tn  taking  the  cut- 
tings the  old  stools  were  in  a  nizht  temperature 
of  50°,  rising  by  day,  so  that  the  difference  for  the 
cuttings  is  not  any  too  muoh.  The  soil  uFed  for 
striking  is  about  half  cocoa  flbre,  the  rest  loam 
and  silver  sand.  A  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  over 
the  pots,  bnt  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  ventilation 
on  each  side  through  it  not  fitting  closely.  We 
find  the  crickets  a  bit  troublesome  in  eating  the 
cuttings;  if  this  continues  we  shall  give  them  some 
growths  from  outside  to  nibble  at  and  then  catch 
tbem  if  posdble  with  hot  water.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  stmck  they  will  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  usual  atmosphere,  and  soon  afterwards  be 
taken  to  a  somewhat  cooler  bouse.  Pipings  from 
Pinks  for  pot  culture  can  also  be  put  in  now,  not 
that  there  is  eny  time  lost,  but  I  find  them 
strike  lietter  before  the  weather  gets  much 
brighter. 

A  few  old  stools  of  Bouvardias  should  now  be 

placed  in  heat  to  start  the  plants  into  growth  for 
early  cuttings.  Those  who  have  not  thus  far  taken 
any  note  of  Priory  Beauty  and  Mrs.  Robert  Green 
will  do  well  to  work  up  a  stock  of  them.  Tbey 
have  in  either  case  the  free  liabit  of  Vreelandi,  the 
former  a  soft  pink,  the  latter  more  of  a  salmon 
shade.  Zonal  Felargoninms  for  next  aatamn 
nnd  winter-flowering  should  be  struck  now,  or  as 
soon  as  possible.  With  these  the  batter  way  Is 
striking  singly  in  2^-inch  pots  to  avoid  any 
after  check.  A  vinery  on  the  move  will  answer 
well  for  these  cuttings,  failing  a  pit  that  is 
suitaUe  for  them.  What  has  to  be  guarded 
against  In  this  case  is  an  excess  of  moisture,  more 
so  even  than  in  that  of  striking  cuttings  from  bed- 
ding varieties  which  have  been  resting  more 
through  the  winter  than  the  others  have.  The 
earliest  flowering  Salvias  can  also  be  propagated 
DOW  ;  these  will  do  well  where  the  Carnations  are 
being  struck.  Of  these.  Salvia  splendens  and  its 
variety  Bruanti,  a  dwarfer  form,  and  S.  Bethelli 
(rose  and  white),  with  S.  Heeri  (scarlet,  now  in 
flower)  are  about  the  be.-t  for  autumn  and  winter. 
S.  gesceneRora  being  more  of  a  spring- iloweHog 
variety,  propagation  should  be  deferred  for  a  time. 
Where  the  old-fashioned  scenled- leaved  Pelar- 
goniums are  esteemed  for  their  fragrance,  and  any 
demand  is  anticipated  for  cutting,  it  is  very 
advisaUe  to  set  about  the  propagati<m  of  these 
also,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  stock.  In  our  own  case 
we  have  struck  a  good  number  of  cuttings  during 
the  winter  on  a  ledge  at  the  back  of  onr  Gardenia 
and  Ixora  ]:dts.  Tliis  has  been  jost  the  place  for 
them,  hardly  a  cntting  failing.  Now  onwards 
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they  will  fatrike  easily  enough  i  -i  n  fair  warmth ;  a 
vinery  that  is  fairly  advanced  will  suit  them. 

The  past  three  weeks  have  not  been  any  too 
favourable  for  the  propagation  of  Chrysanthemums. 
If  the  niual  stock  has  not  been  already  secaied,  some 
more  cuttings  slioald  be  put  In  M  soon  as  fiL  In 
doing  this,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  early  autumn  varieties  as  represented  by  the 
Desgrange  family.  La  Vieige  and  others.  In  any 
case,  if  the  old  stools  are  still  on  hand,  it  will  not 
be  aidvisable  to  cast  them  aside  jest  yet  unless 
the  pots  and  the  room  are  really  need^  at  once. 
Where  early  plants  of  Fuchsias  are  likely  to  be 
wanted,  some  old  stools  shoald  at  once  be  put  Into 
a  good  warmth  for  cuttings,  these  being  taken  off 
before  tbey  get  too  long  and  then  struck  in  nearly 
all  sand.  Only  the  most  reliable  kinds  shoald  be 
looked  to  for  early  flowering,  for  which  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall is  scarcely  t)eaten  yet  in  its  way.  Double 
Primulas  should  now  soon  receive  attention;  it 
may  be  po»ible(hattbe  plants  are  still  giving  a 
ffdr  amount  of  bloom.  Even  if  this  be  the  case,  a 
few  should  have  all  the  flowers  cut  off  |tbcm  and 
then  be  given  a  little  more  warmth  ;  then  in  a 
week  or  two  the  cuttings  will  be  flt  to  take  off.  In 
the  propagation  of  these,  an  excess  of  moisture 
has  to  Ira  guarded  against  as  much  as  anything. 
Given  a  fairly  warm  house,  say  55'^  to  60°,  they 
will  strike  very  we  I  in  such  a  place  npon  a  mode- 
rately dry  bottom  ;  a  band-liglit  with  a  movable 
top  will  make  a  good  place  for  them.  Those  who 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  strike  them  satisfactorily  should 
adopt  the  layering  procesii,  firit  trimming  off  the 
older  leaves  and  then  filling  up  close  to  the  young 
growths  with  cocoa  fibre  and  sand,  or,  fsilii^  the 
former,  some  finely-lifted  leaf  soil  will  answer  the 
purpose.  In  either  case,  this  newly-added  soil 
should  be  kept  moist  to  encourage  root-notion. 

Jahbs  IIi'Daojr. 


THE  KITCHEN  OAUDEN. 
SowiKO  Cauliklowers.— Many  people  now  rely 
upon  plants  raised  in  the  early  pirt  of  the  year  for 
their  principal  supply  of  early  Cauli  (lowers.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  now  time  the  seeds  were  sown. 
The  plants  must  not  be  hurried  on,  thinking  to 
make  up  lost  time,  as  if  so  tliey  will  be  useless,  as 
instead  of  forming  neat  little  heads,  tliey  will  turn 
in  prematurely,  or,  as  gardeners  say,  "  button."  It 
is  also  advisable  to  sow  one  of  the  now  recognised 
early  varieties,  such  a-i  Veitch's  Early  Forcing  or 
Snowball,  and  to  follow  on  Beicct  either  Early  Lon- 
don or  Dwarf  Erfurt  Walchercn  might  also  be 
sown.  If  a  forcing  variety  is  needed  to  grow  on 
in  pits,  Veitch's  Forcing  is  very  good,  although 
with  the  late  kinds  of  BrocoU  now  in  commerce, 
these  vrith  the  earliest  Cauliflowers  bridge  over  the 
season,  that  is,  if  the  Broccoli  should  not  be  killed 
by  frost.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  In  shal- 
low boxes  of  light  soil,  and  to  ensure  quick  ger- 
mination place  the  box  in  a  gentle  warmth.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  through  the  soil, 
remove  to  cooler  quarters  near  the  glass,  but  not 
where  tbey  are  likely  to  become  starved  through 
either  too  cold  or  draughty  quarters.  Watering 
must  also  have  careful  attention  to  prevent  the 
seedlings  damping  off.  Directly  they  are  large 
enough,  pot  off  into  4-iDch  or  5-inch  pots.  The 
soil  also  should  be  substantial,  three  parts  loam  to 
one  each  of  leaf -soil  and  pulverised  borse  manure. 
Keep  close  nntil  established,  afterwitrds  removing 
to  a  greenhouse  ahelf,  eventually  placing  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  plants  may  also  be  pricked  ont  Into 
low  light  frames.  In  this  case  place  a  layer  of 
rotten  manure  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  on  a  hard 
bottom,  and  above  this  the  same  depth  ot  holding 
Icam  and  a  little  leaf-soil,  into  which  prick  the 
plants  not  lens  than  4  inches  apart, 

Kaisiko  Tomato  plamts.— For  the  earliest 
supply  of  young  plants  the  seeds  should  now  be 
sown.  In  some  gardens  it  is  the  practice  to  rely 
upon  home-snvtd  seed,  and  where  this  can  be 
relied  upon  as  pure  and  also  taved  from  healthy 
plants,  nothing  can  be  said  i^ainst  the  practice. 
Sow  the  seed  thlnlv,  so  ihaX  ««9\  Ulil?4'||'%"''' 
stand  out  BQiigftte^d  l3^VisK^lLW4?^ng 
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the  seed,  afterwards  giving  a  geatle  watering  and 
place  in  a  warm  Btraotnre,  where  a  little  bottom- 
heat  may  also  be  provided.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
liDgs  appear  plaoe  them  well  np  to  the  light.  By 
the  time  the  first  rough  leaE  is  showing  pot  them 
off  Btngly  Into  3-Inch  pots  In  doable  potting 
there  is  no  advantage,  bnt  rather  the  reverse.  Uae 
light  friable  soil,  which  most  also  be  warmed.  If 
kept  close  and  sprinkle  the  plants  will  soon  be 
established,  and  should  then  be  removed  to  a  light 
pontion  near  the  glass,  this  keeping  them  sturdy 
and  also  enhancing  their  early  fruiting  powers, 
oaastng  them  to  show  healthy  trasses  of  bloom 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 


TOHATOBS  PEOM  CCTMKas.— Although  it  is  the 
practice  ot  some  people  to  take  cuttings  in  the 
autumn  and  grow  these  on  for  producing  the 
earliest  fruits,  yet  unless  they  are  perfectly  clean 
and  healthy,  they  should  not  be  retained.  Very 
often  a  ftw  white  fly  or  their  eggs  are  lurking 
about,  and  upon  the  return  of  bright  weather  they 
spring  ioto  life  and  contaminate  younger  plants. 
If  theplantaare  olean,  these  may  now  be  either 
pjtted  off  or  repotted  as  the  case  may  be. 

Fabslst.— Now  Is  the  time  when  PMsley  will 
oommenoe  to  be  scarce,  and  this  no  doubt  many 
people  have  found  out  ere  this.  Whenever  the 
frost  18  out  of  the  ground  some  strong  roots  should 
i»  taken  up  and  planted  thickly  in  boxes.  These, 
If  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed  or  in  a  fairly  warm 
Btructnre,  will  soon  start  into  growth,  but  no  great 
supply  can  be  expected.  As  we  never  know  how 
prolonged  the  severe  weather  may  be,  the  best 
coarse  will  ba  to  make  a  sowing  in  heat. 

A.  YOUKO. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
M088  AND  LlOHBN.-In  low  lylng  positions,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  much  clay  in  the  soil,  the 
extra  mo'-sture  nearly  always  present  ia  the  atmo- 
sphere favours  the  growth  of  such  parasites  a^ 
MOSS  and  Lichen  on  fruit  trees  genemlly,  and 
Apples  and  Pears  In  particalar.   It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  thej  seriously  affect  the 
hea  th   of   the   trees   overrun   by   them.  The 
healthiest  trees  are  those  with  good  clear  stems 
and  mam  branches,  those   overrun   and  their 
breathing  pores  clogged  by  Moss  and  Lichen  being 
the  first  to  become  stunted  in  growth  and  of  com- 
paratively little  real  service.    In  some  few  in- 
stances removing  the  principal  cause,  that  is.  an 
excess  of  moUture  in  tfie  soil,  is  quickly  followed 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  parasite-,  and  one  of 
the  first  remedies  should,  therefore,  be  an  exami- 
nation of  the  drains.   If  these  are  badly  clogged 
by  tree  roots  or  other  obstacles,  either  clean  out 
the  old  drains  or  form  fresh  ones.   In  orchards  the 
drains  ought  to  be  disposed  midway  between  the 
rows  of  standard  tree*,  and  as  a  rule  not  less  than 
3  feet  deep,  there  being  saoh  a  thing  as  dralnlnir 
away  surf  ace  water  too  lapid.y.  There  are  severd 
known  remedies  for  removing  Moss  and  Lichen 
temporarily,  this  inclodlng  scraping  and  scrubbing 
with  bnne  and  lime-wath.   Scrubbing  is  a  far  too 
tedlons  operation  beyond  what  might  be  done  In 
It    1^7^*®,  trunks  of  standard  trees. 

Newly-daked  Ume  In  a  fine  state,  shaken  through 
a  coarse  bag  or  otherwise  dusted  or  distributed 
among  the  branches  when  these  are  la  a  moist 
^tate.  will  df)  much  towards  killing  Moss  and 
Lichen ;  but,  all  things  considered,  it  is  a  less  f  atis- 
factoiy  remedy  than  thoroughly  coating  them  with 
lime  water.  Add  sufficient  oaostio  lime  to  a  tub  of 
water  to  give  this  the  consistency  and  colour  of 
milk,  pass  It  through  a  fine  seed  sieve,  and  apply  with 
wi  old  syringe  while  still  hot.  Bvery  crack  and 
crevice  that  can  be  got  at  should  be  thoroughly 
searched  out  with  the  syringe,  and  this  will  be  the 
means  of  destroying  a  good  many  insect  pests,  as 
well  as  the  Mo:<s  and  Lichen.  The  latter  will 
gradually  become  brown  asd  fall  off,  leaving  the 
stems  and  branches  dear  for  some  time  to  oome 
Now  18  a  good  time  to  do  thU  Important  work, 
any  lime  water  that  misses  the  tree  not  hartlnir 
or  disfignring  much  that  may  bj  alive  near  at 
nana. 


Ahbbioan  buqut.— This  is  a  very  bad  sconne 
ia  some  gardens  and  orchards,  and  is  to  t>e  found  m 
a  few  nurseHes  as  well.  It  is  a  species  of  aphis, 
and  amateurs  will  find  it  in  masses  wherever  there 
are  cracks  and  crevices,  more  especially  in  canker- 
ous swellings  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  brought  on  in 
many  cases  bytheir  own  action.  Sbrong  insecticides, 
Including  ffiahurst  compound,  well  brushed  into 
the  infested  places  is  an  effective,  bat  very  slow 
proceeding,  and  to  be  recommended  only  where 
there  are  only  a  few  small  trees  to  be  cleaned. 
Being  well  protected  with  their  woolly  covering, 
American  blight  is  quite  as  bard  to  destroy  as 
mealy  bug  in  plant  stoves.  Insecticides,  notably 
petrolenm,  used  In  a  very  strong  state  or  undiluted, 
must  be  injurious  to  the  bark  of  the  trees ;  whereas, 
if  applied  in  conjunction  with  very  hot  water,  it  is 
safe  and  effective. 

Othbb  insect  pests.— Scale,  aphides  (especinlly 
the  black  form)  and  the  caterpillars  of  the  winter 
moth,  lackey  moth  and  small  ermine  moth  have 
also  to  be  reckoned  with  by  many  would-be  suc- 
cessful fruit  growers,  and  it  is  during  the  pre&ent 
month  uid  February  that  effective  measures  can 
best  be  taken.  The  first-named  Is  mosdy  fonnd  on 
Apples  and  Fears,  the  former  being  sometimes 
nearly  smothered  by  the  mussel  scale,  and  Pears 
by  what  is  known  as  the  oyster  scale,  from  a  re- 
semblance which  they  bear  to  those  bivalves.  The 
nphities  are  most  troublesome  in  the  case  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums  and  Cherries  while 
the  caterpillars  mentioned  principally  devastate 
Kpplea  and  Fears.  For  both  scale  and  aphides 
the  petroleum  and  hot-water  remedy  is  the  best 
thit  can  be  r-commeo'led,  and,  next  to  gresa^A 
bands  fastened  round  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the 
autumn  for  catching  the  ascending  mothn,  is  the 
most  effective  against  caterpillars.    It  Is  fully 
capable  of  destroying  the  egm  of  Insects  that  it 
reaches,  as  well  as  Insects  and  latve  genemlly,  and 
being  harmless  as  far  as  the  bark  and  ro^ts  are 
c:)Dcemed,  should  be  used  sufSciently  freely  to  well 
moisten  the  soil  to  a  good  depth  below.   Qlven  a 
good  supply  of  hot  water  at  not  lees  than  ISO" 
when  it  leaves  the  boiler  or  copper,  a  pound  of  soft 
soap,  a  can  of  petroleum,  two  syringes  and  two 
willing  men,  quite  a  large  number  of  trees  can  be 
cleaned  in  a  few  hours.   To  every  3-gallon  can  of 
hot  water  add  a  lump  of  soft  soap  about  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg  and  8  ozs.  of  petroleum — measured 
the  most  reaiily  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  8-oz. 
medlrine  bottle.   One  syringe  should  be  employed 
in  thoroughly  wetting  every  part  of  the  infested 
trees,  crevices  in  the  trees  and  walls  in  particular 
being  well  searched  out,  and  the  other  ia  forcibly 
returning  its  contents  Into  the  can  to  keep  the  cm 
mixed.   There  is  so  little  Ukelihool  of  the  roots 
bein^  injared,  that  it  is  advisable  to  remove  all 
rubbish  and  loose  soil  from  near  the  walls  and 
under  the  trees  generally,  leaving  the  surface  in  a 
loose  state  in  order  that  it  may  b3  readily  mois- 
tened by  the  inseollci'le.  All  mbblsh  thus  col- 
lected should  ba  burnt,  as  there  may  be  e^s 
deposited  on  this.   If  oce  application  does  not 
thoroughly  clear  the  trees  of  scale,  repeat  it  before 
the  buds  nre  bursting,  and  the  latter  will  then 
esoape  injary  and  the  remedy  be  complete. 

WbkviIiS. — Both  the  perfect  insect  and  the  grubs 
of  weevils  are  greater  enemies  to  the  fruit  crops 
than  ia  generally  supposed.  In  some  gardens  and 
orchards  the  Gooeeberry  crop  is  quite  spoilt,  owing 
to  the  calyces  of  the  flowers  being  eaten  br 
weevils,  the  flovere  of  Apples  and  Pears  also  suf- 
fering frona  their  attacks;  while  the  leaves  of 
Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberrie.^,  and  sometimes 
Apple*,  Pilars  and  Plums  are  frequently  badly  eaten 
by  either  the  grubs  or  perfect  Insects.  Catcbiug 
the  weevils  daring  the  snmrner  by  the  aid  of  a 
light  and  a  doth  spread  under  the  trees  is  a  good 
remedy,  but  much  may  be  done  now  towards  les- 
sening the  evil.  Remove  all  loose  soil  and  rubbish 
from  under  the  trees,  and  either  light  ly  fork  in  a 
good  dressing  of  caustic  lime,  or,  better  still,  apply 
tjie  petroleum  and  hot-water  remedy.  This  syringed 
well  into  the  w^l  crevices,  and  in  j»rticnlar  washed 
down  into  the  soil  dose  up  to  tiie  walls,  would 
destroy  the  greater  portion  of  the  weevils  there 
hibematlug.  W.  Ioquldin. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


STRONG  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prejodiee  againafc  strong 
f  oung  Tomato  plants.  At  one  time  they  were  ob- 
jected  to  because  it  was  thonght  those  less  vigor- 
ous were  not  only  the  first  to  prodaoe  fruit,  but 
were  also  the  heaviest  croppers  thioughout. 
Some  dd-foshioned  gardeners  did  not  ^lieve 
in  seedlings,  being  under  the  impression  that 
these  were  far  too  strong  growing  to  become 
quickly  and  heavily  productive,  and  in  ordor  to 
counteract  this  supposed  unfruitful  habit  of 
growth  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  to  strike 
the  tops  of  strong  seedling  and  to  throw  the 
plants  or  stumps  away.    ISren  in  those  days, 
this  being  when  Tomato  growing  under  glass 
was  in  its  infancy,  I  felt  that  this  was  so  much 
wasted  labour,  and  nearly  lost  *my  situation  be- 
cause I  prot^ted  gainst' striking  the  tops  a 
second  ^e.   Gatitinj[-rBiBed  plants  are  not  one 
whit  more  preeocioaa  in  producing  fruit  than  are 
seedlings,  nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  fruit  any  nearer 
the  ground  than  do  those  raised  from  seed  and 
properly  prepared.    When  the  scare  cauMd  hy 
the  new  form  of  disease,  most  eenenlly  known 
as  Cladisporium,  was  at  its  height,  one  preven- 
tive measure  to  which  much  importance  was 
attached  was  the  preparation  of  extra  hard- 
stemmed  plants,  subfiequent  culture  also  tend- 
ing to  keep  them  from  becoming  so  vigorous  as 
they  are  apt  to  do  when  planted  out  in  rather 
strong  soil.    Undoubtedly,  the  disease  does  act; 
moat  fatally  in  the  case  of  Tomato  plants  in  a 
luxuriant  condition,  more  especially  when  this 
is  brought  about  1^  means  of  a  rich  root-run, 
strong  heat  and  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  but 
though  it  is  most  adTisable  to  avoid  the  latter 
error,  it  ia  not  wise  to  start  with  stunted  plants. 
Stunted  plants  too  often  mean  lesginess,  the 
hard  stems  also  failing  to  ever  sweU  properly. 
By  far  the  most  profitable  plants  are  those  which 
produce  a  strong  first  cluster  of  fruit,  this 
reaching  down  so  as  to  nearly  or  quite  touch  the 
ground  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  starved,  leggy 
plants  the  first  bunohes  of  fruit  are  both  feeble 
and  formed  frmn  18  inches  to  2  feet  from  the 
soil. 

I  hold  that  Tomato  plants  should  never  be 
placed  in  small  pota.  Once  they  become  in  the 
least  bit  root-bound  tho  growth  is  spindly  and 
weak,  and  is  with  difficulty  recovered  to  a  more 
robust  state.  The  seed  should  be  sown  tihinly 
in  pans  or  pots  filled  with  fine  sandy  soil.  Thin 
sowing  is  recommended  because  the  seedlings  if 
crowded  quickly  weaken  each  other,  and  there 
is  no  sense  in  raising  rery  many  more  of  them 
than  are  needed,  wlUle  fine  light  soil  ou^t  to 
be  used,  as  it  is  only  out  oi  tlus  that  the  tender 
young  roots  can  be  slukea  or  lifted  without  ex- 
periencing a  severe  check.  Tomato  seed  germi- 
nates very  quickly  and  surely  in  a  brisk  heat, 
and  directly  the  seedlings  are  well  through  the 
soil  they  ought  to  be  raised  more  up  to  the 
light,  a  shelf  near  the  glass  suiting  them  well. 
When  well  into  the  rough  leaf  they  should  be 
potted  ofi".  Prepare  a  heap  of  light  loamy  com- 
post, and  warm  this  thoroughly  by  means  of 
heated  bricks  plunged  in  it.  The  pots  to  be 
used  ought  to  be  either  6  inches  or  6  inches  in 
diameter,  clean  and  lightly  drained,  and  the 
potting  should  be  done  in  the  house  where  the 
seedlings  are  growing,  a  few  minutes  in  a  cold 
I>ottiog  shed  checking  them  badly.  Plaoe  a 
little  rough  soil  on  the  drainage  and  fill  up  to 
the  rims  with  the  soil.  The  seedlings  should 
be  carefully  shdcen  clear  of  w^l  other,  ant^  he 
then  sank  up  tp  their  seed  Ivivesi 
smaUor  siaeS  pfift^J 
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of  the  larger  ones,  Bmartly  iarring  doim  the 
soil  being  all  the  fixing  needea.  Pfitce  them  in 
a  warm,  light  position,  shade  from  sunshine 
and  water  gently  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  water- 
ing somewhat  sparingly  afterwards.  Directly 
the  plants  have  recovered  their  healthy  colour 
expose  them  to  the  full  sunshine  and  raise  well 
up  to  the  glass.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
the^  commence  rooting — the  buried  stems  freely 
emitting  roots— and  growing  Btrobgly,  their 
sturdiness  being  most  marked.  If  kept  long 
enough  in  tiiese  pots  for  the  first  bunch  of 
floweni  to  be  well  dereloped,  the  atemi  will 
Boon  begin  to  elongate  undidy,  wd  tlie  final 
potting  or  planting  out  BbouM  be  done  before  a 
root-bound  state  is  arrived  at  There  is  little 
or  no  likelihood  of  plants  thus  well  prepared 
failing  to  show  strong  bunches  of  flower  before 
they  are  12  inches  figh,  and  it  will  be  largely 
the  fault  of  the  cultivator  if  they  subsequently 
fail  from  disease  or  other  causes.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  seed  if  an  early  crop  of  To- 
matoes under  glass  is  required,  but  for  green- 
house and  open-air  culture  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  March  is  quito  soon  enough  to  raise 
plants.  W.  I. 


FORWARDING  EARLY  PBAS  IN  POTS. 
The  artiole  on  forwarding  eaily  Peas  Iq  pots  by 
Mr.  Wytbes  at  page  13  appears  at  an  opportune 
time.  There  osnnot  be  any  qaestion  aa  to  errors 
of  culture  in  this  phase  of  Pea  management,  and 
the  truism,  the  more  haste  the  less  speed,  is  very 
evident  in  the  raising  of  early  Peas  in  pots.  Now 
that  the  practice  of  sowing  Peas  in  November  or 
December  is  not  practised  so  largely  as  in 
days  gone  by,  many  people  appear  to  be  in  too 
much  haste  at  the  turn  of  the  year  to  forwaid 
tbem  as  much  as  possible,  by  sowing  in  pots 
and  boxes  and  placing  them  in  heat,  with  the 
result  that  tbey  become  drawn  and  tender,  and 
also  very  much  pot-bound.  Economy  now  being 
the  order  of  the  day,  it  also  has  to  be  extended  to 
the  seed  list,  and  if  no  more  seed  of  the  earliest 
Peas  were  ordered  than  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
first  sowing,  and  these  should  have  happened  to 
have  been  sown  in  heat  early  In  the  year,  it  Is 
very  evident  the  plants  would  be  poor  when  a 
seasonable  planting  time  arrived.  It  havi^  now 
become  the  practice  to  rely  for  a  first  crop  on  the 
dwarf  earlieg,  such  as  Chelsea  Gem,  William 
Hurst,  aod  English  Wonder,  these  are  not  so  apt 
to  show  outwardly  the  ill  efffeots  of  early  sowing, 
like  William  I.  foriostaDoe.  Being  dwarf  growers, 
they  do  not  grow  very  high  whilst  in  pots,  or  at 
least  not  much  above  a  couple  of  inches,  but  the 
pots  will  be  filled  with  roots,  and  after  the  plants 
are  set  oat  they  grow  but  very  little  afterwards. 
In  fact  many  people  are  of.'en  surprised  at  their 
sbowlDe  for  bloom  when  only  a  few  inches  high. 
The  taller  growers  will  become  spindly  and  lali 
aboat  and  vm  often  need  sticks  for  their  support 
before  it  Is  san  to  plant  them  out. 

By  not  sowing  the  seeds  berore  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary or  the  first  week  in  Februarv,  the  condition  by 
planting  time  will  be  quite  different,  that  is, -of 
course,  if  not  hurried  on  in  heat,  as  even  at  this 
time  there  are  ample  opportunities  for  their  be- 
coming spoiled  if  this  latter  practice  is  indulged 
in.  Being  brooght  on  under  cod  treatment,  the 
plants  grow  along  sturdily,  so  that  they  are  in  fine 
condition  for  planting.  Even  if  inclement  weather 
should  occur  afterwards  tbey  are  not  likely  to  re* 
ceive  much  of  a  check,  and  with  the  return  of  fine 
weather  they  grow  away  freely.  Like  Mr.  Wjthes, 
I  look  upon  small  pots  for  sowing  the  seed  in  as 
an  evil.  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  sow- 
ing in  6-ineh  pots. 

Whenever  the  weather  and  soil  are  In  a  suitable 
condition  the  Peas  are  planted  out.  If  they  are 
dwarfs,  they  will  well  repay  the  shelter  of  a  warm 
south  border.  These  early  south  borders  gener- 
ally have  extra  attention  bestowed  upon  them  in 
receiving  additions  of  other  material,  so  as  to 


make  them  as  fertile  as  possible.  A  drassiDg  of  well- 
prepared  manure  and  wood  ashes  should  be  applied 
in  all  cases  where  support  is  needed.  In  planting, 
turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  carefully  and  set 
them  6  inches  apart  iu  the  rows,  drawing  some  of 
the  best  soil  about  the  balls,  also  seeing  that  it  is 
well  pressed  about  the  roots,  tliis  assisting  the 
plants  to  taUte  readily  to  the  woQ.  After  the  Peas 
are  planted,  draw  the  coil  up  on  each  dde  as  a 
means  of  protection,  at  the  same  time  plaoii^r 
some  short  spray  sticks  round  them.  Some  people,  I 
know,  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  place  sticks  to 
dwarf  Peas,  bat  the  advantages  far  outweigh  any 
supposed  dieadvantages.  A.  Y.  A. 


Two  good  winter  Tegretablea.— It  ij  an 

easy  matter  to  have  plenty  of  good  v^etables 
daring  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  bat  this 
is  not  so  from  November  onwards.  To  meet  this 
demand  I  grow  a  large  breadth  of  Couve  Tron- 
cbnda.  This  I  find  most  useful  from  October  on- 
wards, and  It  is  ronoh  sought  after  liy  the  cook. 
When  the  heads  are  large  and  the  leaves  have  big 
midribs,  then  it  is  that  It  does  us  good  service.  In 
my  case  only  the  midribs  are  ased,  and  dished  up 
like  Seakale.  To  obtain  the  best  results  I  find  it 
best  to  sow  a  little  seed  under  a  handlight  early  in 
the  year.  Some  people  complain  that  this  Cabbage 
is  not  hardy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  find  it  as  hardy  as 
other  Cabbage.  After  the  heads  are  out  I  find 
many  of  the  stamps  live  through  the  winter  and 
give  some  beaatifnl  tender  greens  all  through  the 
spring.  Chou  de  Buighley,  althoagb  severely  con- 
demned by  many  cnltivators  when  first  sent  out, 
Is  also  valuable  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion how  hardy  it  is  and  thi^  it  comes  in  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  onward,  and  that  the  heads 
are  very  white  and  tender.  To  have  it  in  this  state 
and  at  this  time  I  sow  it  at  the  same  time  as 
Broccoli  and  plant  at  the  same  time.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  (Jnn.  3)  I  have  a  fine  lot  growing  on  a 
piece  of  land  from  whioh  Stmwberries  had  been 
cleared.— F.  A.  C. 


GARDEN  REFUSE. 

The  above  term  Includes  all  that  is  supposed  to  be 
of  little  value  in  the  garden,  bat  which  often  t^ives 
the  grower  ot  choice  v^etablea  and  fruit  just  the 
materials  required  to  mix  with  unsuitable  soils. 
At  no  season  of  the  year  than  now  is  there  a 
better  opportunity  to  secure  these  aids  to  enrich 
the  soil,  at  the  same  time  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  good  by  the  removal  of  useless,  often  unsightly 
material.  One  of  the  beet  manures  we  have  is 
wood  ashes,  which  motit  plants  in  a  porous  state 
like.  At  this  period  the  quarters  occupied  by 
last  year's  crops  will  require  to  be  got  in  readiness 
for  the  next  season's  crop,  and  iu  gardens  of  any 
age  with  plentiful  suites  of  manure  failures  often 
occur  by  clubbing,  wireworm,  and  other  insect  pests. 
There  Is  no  better  remedy  than  stop^og  the  sup- 
ply of  animal  manure  and  treating  the  soil  to 
liberal  dressings  of  wood  Aibea,  lime,  or  burnt 
garden  refnse.  In  case  any  doubt  eiists  as  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  wood  ashes  may  he  used,  add- 
ing a  liberal  quantity  of  guano,  or  the  latter  may 
with  advanti^  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing. 
There  is  always  from  this  date  till  late  In  the 
spring  a  wealth  of  material  that  may  he  converted 
into  charred  refuse,  as  all  prnning8,uBele8s  growth, 
stalks  of  Cabbsges,  Cauliflowers,  or  sny  of  the 
Bras^ca  tribe  may  be  utilised  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  a  laige  quantity  cannot  be  secured,  certain 
quarters  may  lie  attended  to,  doing  the  worst  each 
season.  It  Is  surmising  what  a  mass  of  suitable 
mat«ial  can  be  secured  when  means  are  taken  to 
collect  and  prepare  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no 
better  fertilijer  than  charred  refuse  for  soils  badly 
infested  with  wireworm,  adding  a  small  qaantiiy 
of  gas  lime.  For  Asparagus  beds  in  heavy  clay 
soil  the  garden  refuse,  after  having  been  placed  in 
heaps  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  quicklime  and 
turned  occasloDally,  is  of  great  value.  Leaves, 
which  are  often  very  plentifol,  may  always  be 
turned  to  valuable  account.  They  decay  rapidly 
if  placed  io  sunken  pits  or  covered  with  Eoil  and 


saturated  with  liquid  manure.  Hortar  rubble 
from  buildings  shomd  always  be  utilised  for  friilt 
trees,  aod  If  not  required  at  the  Ume  should  be 
stored  for  use  when  required.  If  there  is  any  sur- 
plas  matter  that  is  not  sufficiently  decayed,  allow 
it  to  get  all  Ihe  moisture  poisible,  giving  liquid 
manure  or  drainings  from  manure  heaps.  This 
will  soon  be  in  condition,  and  may  be  used  to 
advantage  for  sucb  crops  as  Beet^,  Carrot!*,  ParsDips, 
&c.,  hiter  in  the  seasmL  G.  Wtthes. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

REGRAFTING  ORCHARD  TREES. 

Ah  an  aid  to  the  productiveness  and  more 
general  improvement  of  our  orchards,  which 
are  proverbially  in  a  more  or  less  neglected 
condition,  some  information  on  the  method 
and  utility  of  r^;rafting  may  be  useful,  espe- 
cially to  tboee  who  wish  to  turn  their  attentitm 
to  1^0  growth  of  our  more  profitable  kinds  of 
pot  fruit  instead  of  converting  the  whole  pro- 
duce into  cider.  Suitable  trees  for  repmfting 
are  those  in  fairly  thriving  condition,  but 
which  do  not  bear  or  only  produce  fruit  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Anyone  experienced  in  the  matter 
can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  tree  is  likely  to 
pay  for  regraf ting  from  the  shape,  affC,  growth, 
and  evenness  of  uie  wood.  As  a  rule  it  is  not 
wise  to  head  down  trees  with  large  or  knotty 
limbs,  having  all  the  bearing  sprays  at  the  end. 
But  crab  and  kernel  trees,  that  is,  trees  from 
the  pip  which  have  never  been  grafted,  will 
generally  do  even  if  old.  Of  course,  the  Blen- 
heim, although  it  may  be  unproductive  for  the 
first  20  years,  should  never  be  headed,  as  it 
will  ultimately  be  profitaUe  under  proper 
management.  Also,  as  sour  kinds  are  more  or 
leas  in  denumd  for  jam-making,  it  is  not  wise 
to  be  too  hasty  in  condemning  a  tree.  I  had 
intended  r^[rafting  one  which  was  compara- 
tively unproductive  for  some  tame,  but  last 
season  the  crop  of  fruit  was  9  cwt.  We 
may  be  satisfied  with  over  £1  worth  of  fruit 
from  a  tree  even  if  only  once  in  two  or 
three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had, 
from  a  formerly  useless  tree,  1  cwt.  10  ll». 
of  Lord  Suffield  (sold  at  £1  per  cwt.)  the  fourth 
year  after  regrafting.  Trees  may  be  headed 
down  now  (hard  frosty  weather  is  favour- 
able for  the  work),  or  any  time  before  grafting 
commences.  I  have  had  this  done  in  May, 
when  the  leaves  are  appearing,  with  as  good,  if 
not  better  results  than  earlier.  But  on  the 
whole  it  is  advisalile  to  take  the  heads  off  early 
and  have  the  wood  cleared  away,  especially 
where  much  has  to  be  done,  or  (judging  from  my 
own  experienoe)  owing  to  the  great  push  of  work 
in  Apru  and  May,  t^e  grafting  would  probably 
be  neglected  or  postponed.  When  done  early 
the  branches  should  have  another  inch  or  two 
taken  off  at  nafting  time  to  ensure  fresh  sappy 
bark.  Hie  object  being  a  large  head  in  a  short 
time,  commence  by  sawing  off  the  lower  branches 
a  good  distance  from  the  trunk,  always  cutting 
first  on  the  under  side  of  a  bough  to  prevent 
splitting,  and  remove  the  head  with  a  view  to 
inserting  the  grafts  at  fairly  equal  distances, 
from  fifty  to  100  on  a  large  tree.  I  prefer  wood 
from  1  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  former 
taking  one  or  two  grafts,  the  latter  three  or 
four.  It  is  easy  to  thin  out  afterwards  if  re- 
quisite, but  of  little  use  attempting  to  pat<di  up 
by  inserting  grafts  another  season. 

Regrafting  is  a  simple  fnwration  as  now  per- 
formed. I  nave  put  in  thousands  with  otuy  a 
common  pocket  knife.  The  branch  being  sawn 
off  at  a  smooth  part  free  from  Icnots,  pare 
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more  sUts  (aooordtng  to  the  size  of  stock) 
through  the  bark  2  inches  down,  open  slightly 
at  top  ;  now  take  the  graft,  make  a  clean 
Boiooth  cut  of  li  inches,  slightly  pare  the  green 
outer  bark  from  lower  and  insert  firmly, 
tmoff  on  with  moiBt  raffia.  The  part  inserted 
uould  contain  no  bod  or  unerenness  to  pre- 
vent perfect  fit  of  bark  to  bark,  and  the  grafts 
shonld  be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  two  buds 
above  the  clay.  The  lower  part  of  graft  in- 
serted in  soil  will  be  brown  ;  this  must  be  cut 
away.  With  a  little  practice  300  grafts  may  be 
saceessfuUy  put  on  in  the  day,  wnile  any  care- 
ful handy  workman  will  soon  learn  to  manipu- 
late and  apply  the  clay,  which  should  be  done 
at  once  and  a  piece  of  raffia  also  twisted  three 
or  four  times  round  it  and  tied.  We  used  to 
be  troubled  with  the  wind  blowing  out  the 
grafts  in  summer,  especially  when  the  growth 
was  strong,  but  a  tie  round  the  clay  prevents 
this  and  keeps  all  firm.  The  cla;^  will  do  no 
harm  if  left  on  till  the  following  winter,  when 
it  must  be  cleared  well  away,  with  any  Moss, 
loose  bark,  orBhootsgrowingontheoriginalwood. 
This  dionld  be  attended  to  every  seuon,  and  a 
spnmngwith  liquid  lime  before  the  buds  burst 
will  be  very  beneficial,  tending  to  dean  growth 
and  freedom  from  insect  pests. 

As  to  varieties  moat  suitable  for  regrafting, 
the  large  early  kinds  are  the  most  profitable. 
They  rmlise  about  double  the  price,  meet  with 
no  foreign  competition,  and  by  the  early  har- 
vestinff  there  is  not  only  less  risk  from  gales, 
but  the  trees  have  more  time  to  recuperate 
their  bearing  vigour  for  the  next  season,  while 
the  fruit  is  out  of  the  way  before  the  bulk 
of  our  orchard  produce  requires  attention. 
My  favourite  is  Lord  Suffield  (though  it  may  not 
be  equally  suitable  to  all  soils  and  situations^, 
and  I  annually  insert  all  available  grafts  of  this 
variety.  It  is  particularly  suitable  where  there 
is  limited  head  room,  as  frequently  happens  in 
regraftiiig  a  tree  here  and  there  in  a  crowded 
orchard.  Some  object  to  these  early  prolific 
varieties  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  become 
exhausted  sooner  than  other  kinds,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  feeding.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  variety  like  Suffieh^  with 
limited  head  growth,  and  consequently  limited 
root-run,  wilt  exhaust  the  avaUable  soil  through 
constant  bearing  earlier  than  a  shy-bearing  kind 
with  extended  root-run,  unless  the  former  la 
well  fed  with  the  necessary  fertilisers  for  fruit 

Sroduction  in  the  way  of  potash  and  phosphates. 
!cklinville  Seedling  is  good  all  round  for  young 
or  old  stocks,  and  requires  room.  Dumelo  w's  Seed- 
ling, a  valuable  late  variety,  is  a  strong  grower, 
soon  making  a  fine  head.  King  of  the  Pippins 
is  a  favourite  in  the  market,  and  should  be  largely 
grown.  This  Apple  realised  with  me  in  1890  up  to 
328.  per  cwt.,  and  last  year  to  18s.  ^r  cwt.  It 
pays  well  (as,  in  Daob,  wul  all  good  fruit)  for  extra 
manuriiw  and  cultivation  to  ensure  size  and 
colour,  ^ever  put  a  weak  growing  kind  on  to 
a  large  stock  or  tree.  We  have  not  much  choice 
in  T^y  good  early  dessert  Apples  in  this  re- 
spect, most  of  them  being  comparatively  weak 
growers.  Red  Astrachan  is  strong,  first-class 
for  market,  but  rather  shy  in  bearing.  Half-a- 
dozen  kinds  are  better  than  a  quantity.  In 
some  orchards  of  poti  fruit  we  will  scarcely  find 
half-a-doz3n  trees  of  the  same  sort.  This  is 
where  the  Americans  are  beating  us.  In  graft- 
ing keep  the  varieties  as  much  as  possibte  to- 
gether ;  it  saves  time  in  harvesting,  _  Glrafts 
shauld  be  out  this  month  or  next  and  inserted 
lulf  their  lengUi  in  the  soil  in  a  shady  place. 
Strong  ahoota  of  the  former  year'd  growth  are 
always  to  ba  preferred. 

Pear  trees,  if  sound  and  not  too  old,  may 
also  be  grafted.    In  Pears  we  have  a  choice  ^ , 


a  great  variety,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
kind  LB  the  most  profitable.  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gcha,  Beurr£  d'Amanlis,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess 
are  large,  good,  and  strong  growers.  Unprofit- 
able trees  aninst  a  wall  can  be  sometimes  re- 
grafted  to  Mvauta|[e.  Plenty  of  grafts  should 
be  inserted,  and  if  headed  back  judiciously, 
the  wall  will  be  covered  in  three  or  four  years. 
Nothing  pays  better  for  wall  protection  than  a 
good  Pear,  and  aU  available  space  should  be 
utilised.  For  a  southern  aspect  say  Jaivonelle, 
and  for  east  and  west  the  three  kinds  men- 
tioned above.  A  good  proportion  of  potash  in 
the  soil,  either  natural  or  applied,  Lb  essential 
for  the  successful  growth  of  Pears.  Plum 
stocks  of  say  1  inch  diameter  may  be  grafted 
in  the  same  way  as  Apples.  WUd  Plum  stocks 
will  occasionally  be  found  growing  in  the 
hedges.  When  the  hedge  is  pleached  or 
cropped,  these  should  be  marked,  headed 
back,  and  grafted  with  Victoria  or  Czar — the 
two  most  j^ofitable  Plums  in  cnltivatifm.  I 
have  just  marked  twenty-five  atooks  in  a  hedge 
for  this  purpose.  February  and  March  are  the 
months  for  grafting  Plums,  Pears  follow  next, 
and  Apples  in  Apru  up  to  the  middle  of  May. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  orchards 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  unfair  conditions 
and  retrogressive  influence  of  the  land  laws ; 
in  fact,  this  is  more  or  leas  the  root  of  our 


standard  kinds  ware  in  flrst-rate  condition.  Pos- 
sibly it  requires  the  soil  exactly  snited  to  its  re- 
qairements.  PerBonally  speaking,  I  bare  resolved 
to  discard  it  as  an  unreliable  variety,  giving  pre- 
ference to  SQcb  as  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  other  good  sorts.  Fartbermore,  La 
Favorite  is  later  ia  ripening ;  hence,  wbfn  grown 
with  other  sorts  that  ripen  before  it,  the  imb- 
ment  for  the  one  does  not  ac3ord  with  that 
needed  for  the  other.  X  should  like  some  of  onr 
Melon  growers  to  state  their  opinion  of  La  Fa- 
voiite,  which  ia  my  case  is  only  such  in  name 
— Obowbb. 


Glaseea  In  place  of  bottles  for  keeping  Grapes. 


^ricultural  depression  generally.  Tenants,  on 
quitting,  ought  to  be,  and  will  be  before  long, 
compensated  for  any  increase  in  value  to  their 
holdings  which  may  accrue  from  the  regrafting 
of  orchard  trees  with  more  profitable  varieties 
as  well  as  other  improvements.  When 
there  is  every  facility  for  purchasing  land  in 
small  quantities  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the 
tenant,  even  of  a  cottage,  can  secure  full  com- 

{)ensation  for  all  improvements  ;  when  village 
ife  u  made  more  attractive  hy  local  powers  of 
administration,  and  by  the  creation  in  large 
uumben  of  fniitful  uid  profitable  small  hold- 
ings, then  we  may  expect  to  hear  lees  the 
unemployed  and  consequently  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  masses  in  our  large  cities. 

Hulmer,  Hereford.  B.  W.  Bb&ven. 


Helen  Xt%  Favorite. — This  Melon,  where  it 
sccoeeds  welt,  is  witboat  doabt  a  finely  flavoured 
variety.  In  1891  I  noted  it  as  winning  first  prises 
at  several  sfaowd  when  tested  by  Oavoar.  Unfor- 
tanately,  however,  the  plante  do  not  by  any  means 
hold  out  80  long  as  they  shonld  do ;  hence  the 
fraits  oftentimea  are  deficient  in  flavour,  even 
when  of  fair  size.  In  some  instances  I  have  noted 
that  the  fmits  have  failed  to  reach  even  to  this 
advanced  stage.  This  fnilare  most  not  be  attri- 
buted to  a  deflciency  of  caltnral  koowle^^  or 
att^tion,  for  only  last  year  I  know  that  tt  »ited 
ocder  Uie  best  of  treatment,  and  that  where  oiher 


KEEPING  L4.TE  GRAPES. 

The  acsompinying  illustration  representa  a 
capital  glass  which  is  used  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
of  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  for  keeping 
Grapes.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
bottles  generally  used,  and  is  very  cheap.  The 
receptacle  is  made  of  clear  glass,  and  having 
a  wide  mouth,  water  can  be  easily  added  from 
a  small  watering  -  cm  a)  required  without 
t^e  trouble  of  taking  it  down  or  removing 
tiie  Ghapea.  Having  sqoare  sides,  too,  it 
may  be  moved  along  in  we  racks  to  suit  the 
size  of  the  bunches,  as  there  is  no  need  to  fix 
it,  the  rails  being  just  sufficient  distance 
apart  to  admit  the  bottles  between,  and  fixed 
at  such  an  angle— as  illustrated— that  the 
bunches  hang  clear.  The  weight 
of  the  bunch  will  press  the  immersed 
end  of  the  stem  against  the  upper- 
side  of  the  bottle,  and  so  prevent 
ita  slipping  out.  It  may  be  urged 
that  as  Alicante  and  Lady  Downe's 
— two  of  our  best  late  Grapes  — 
often  produce  their  best  bunches 
near  the  main  atom  of  the  Vine, 
such  bunches  could  not  be  kept  in 
these  bottles  through  the  stem  at 
the  base  being  too  short ;  bnt  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  this,  as  the  Grapes 
will  keep  very  weU  u  the  terminal 
end  of  the  shoot  be  inserted  in 
the  bottles.  It  is  always  best  to 
leave  about  18  inches  of  stem 
b^ond  the  bunch  when  the  Grapes 
are  cut,  as  otherwise  the  berries 
are  apt  to  crack  through  absorbing 
too  much  of  the  water  when  first  stored.  It 
is  well  also  to  cut  o£r  the  immorsed  end  about 
once  in  three  weeks  to  maintain  a  free  passage 
for  absorption.  W.  H.  Lkes. 

TreiU  Park  Garden-,  New  JJarmt. 


CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TRES3. 

I  HATH  been  interested  in  the  discassiona  and 
notes  on  the  above  snbject,  especially  as  I  bsve 
had  some  experience  with  this  scoarge.  In  a  new 
orchard  on  Grass  it  constantly  shows  itself  in  the 
forks  of  the  branches  or  at  the  janction  of  the 
branches  iriih  the  stem.  When  cut  cleanly  ont  it 
appears  to  heal  over,  so  that  it  seems  that  with  due 
care  it  may  be  kept  ander.  The  Wellington  seems 
to  be  subject  to  this  form  of  canker,  ns  being 
straight  in  its  growth  the  clefts  of  the  branches 
are  very  acute,  and  as  the  branches  increase  in 
thickness  they  seem  to  grow  into  each  other,  and 
the  pressure  seems  to  cause  a  wrinkled  slit  in  the 
bark  into  which  the  water,  it  seems,  lodges,  and 
probably  does  something  to  cause  or  add  to  the 
evil.  Some  trees  of  Ecklinville  show  it  very  much, 
especially  at  the  junction  of  the  br&nohes  with  the 
stem.  A  splendid  bush  of  the  latter  variety,  the 
finest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  lot,  was  badly 
attacked.  It  was  cut  out,  care  being  taken  to  take 
out  eveiy  stain  of  brown  in  the  bark,  and  the  bark 
is  now  growing  np  quite  healthily.  The  Queen  so 
far  has  not  anown  the  sllghtnt-^endency  to  this 
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to  have  a  grave  fault  for  an  exposed  eltnation  In 

that  the  f  roit-stalfa  is  bo  slight,  that  the  f  roit  fa  all 
cleared  off  by  the  wind  when  half  grown.  On 
some  Boils  this  may  not  be  noticeable.  The  tree 
forms  a  beautiful  pTramid.  Daring  the  last 
fire  years  I  have  planted  over  three  hundred 
troes  on  Orass,  and  my  experience  may  be  Inte- 
lesting  to  others  with  similar  Intentions.  The  land 
selected  was  an  old  Grass  field  over  an  acre  in  ex- 
tent. Soil  a  rich  dark  loam  of  say  12  inches  or 
20  inches  in  dept  h  1;  ing  on  marly  clay,  this  again 
lying  on  solid  red  clay.  The  land  dopes  gently 
to  the  west,  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north,  and 
was  d mined  about  twenty  yean  ago  at  aboat  6 
yards  apart.  The  coarse  parsned  in  planting  was 
to  mark  oat  a  circle  say  4  feet  across,  carefnUy  re- 
move the  tarf,  throw  ont  the  top  soil,  break  up  the 
marl,  retnrn  the  sod  on  to  this,  green  side  down, 
fill  np  the  hole  with  the  soil  within  2  inches  or  3 
inches  of  Uie  surface,  place  in  the  tree  and  add  a 
small  barrowload  of  fresh  soil  and  spent  manure, 
add  more  soil  and  tread  the  roots  firmly,  and  then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  acril,  thus  leaving  the 
tree  slightly  above  the  snrfaoe.  Visitors  have  been 
snrpiised  to  see  fine  robust  young  trees  with  the 
top  roots  visible  on  the  surface,  yet  such  trees  are 
in  some  cases  the  most  robust,  illustrating  that 
little-known  fact  that  shallow  Ranting  is  the  most 
oondncive  to  success.  Thoagh  pret^  much  ex- 
posed, no  stakes  have  been  used  except  in  oasesof 
several  trees  which  have  begun  to  lean  over.  For 
permanent  trees  I  like  the  Eckliaville,  as  Its  style 
of  growth  is  the  finest  I  know  for  a  free  bush, 
Bramlej's  Seedling,  Warner's  King  and  Queen. 
For  early  fraiting  and  heavy  cropping  nothing 
equals  here  The  Kinger  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  the 
latter  especially,  ftnall  trees  ot  it  three  years 
<dd  on  Fsradlse  planted  as  filling  up  trees  had  as 
maw  as  eight  fine  Apples  this  last  season,  while 
nearly  all  the  trees  of  Kinger  which  were  planted 
three  years  ago  were  loaded  to  the  ground.  The 
Hawthomdens  have  been  a  failure,  ref  osing  to  grow 
at  all  satisfactorily.  J.  Stobuokth,  Jun. 


XiriMde,  saietk. 


VINES,  MIXED  AND  OTHERWISK 

Houses  d  mixed  Vines,  that  is  to  say,  which 
contain  several  varieties,  are  the  most  common 
and,  all  things  considered,  the  least  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  true  many  very  excellent  crops  are 
grown  in  theee  mixed  houses,  but  where  a  com- 
partment can  be  given  up  to  one  variety,  the 
requirements  of  that  particular  sort  can  be 
met  without  detriment  to  anything  else  in  the 
house.  Some  varieties  require  very  madi  more 
heat  ttum  oUiera  throughout  their  fruiting  and 
ripenui|[  period,  and  S  that  is  aooorded  them 
in  A  mixed  house,  it  is  almost  certain  to  react 
pejudicially  on  the  rest  All  may  in  many 
mstances  thrive  well  toother  under  similar 
treatment  up  to  the  ripenmg  period,  but  some, 
being  in  advance  of  others,  should  have  air 
admitted  more  fre^  than  is  good  for  those 
ripening  later  on.  lliese  diflBcuIties  can  be  and 
are  very  frequently  surmoonted  with  great 
credit  to  those  who  turn  out  such  excellent 
crops  from  mixed  houses. 

The  most  valuable  of  aU  Grapes,  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  is  one  of  the  worst  that  can  be 
introduced  into  a  house  of  mixed  varieties.  It 
requires  a  higher  temperature,  more  especially 
during  the  ripening  period,  than  sny  other 
variety  other  than  those  originating  from  it, 
notably  Oanon  Hall  Muscat,  and  if  done  ftill 
justice  to,  no  black  Grapes,  with  the  exce[rtion 
of  Alnwick  Seedling,  will  CMour  properiy  in  the 
same  hoose.  More  (tften  than  not  a  compart- 
ment is  given  wholly  up  to  MuEcata,  and  even 
then  failures  occur,  owing  to  those  in  charge 
being  too  niggardly  in  the  matter  of  turning  on 
plenty  <»F  fire-heat  during  both  the  flowering 
and  ripening  periods.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  hoofiai  ought  to  be  kept  both  hot  and  dose. 


but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  hi  well 
heated  and  at  the  same  time  freelr  ventOated, 
plenty  of  warm  air  being  moat  needed.  Under 
these  conditions  th^y  need,  and  should  have, 
more  moisture  and  liiimd  food  supplied  to  the 
roots  than  are  required  by  the  Vines  in  less 
arid  atmospheres.  Fail  to  attend  well  to  this, 
and  both  shanking  and  later  on  shrivelling  will 
most  probably  take  place.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  will,  however,  succeed  fairly  well  in 
a  mixed  house,  as  I  have  repeatedly  proved. 
Keally  good  bunches  are  sometimes  cut  from 
Vines  grown  in  a  house  with  Black  Hamburgh, 
MadresQeld  Court,  Foster's  Seedling  and  such 
like,  all  being  started  moderately  early,  or  sa^ 
early  in  February.  In  later  bouses,  with  Ali- 
cante, Lady  Downe'Sj  Qroe  Colman  and  other 
favourite  keeping  varieties.  Muscats  are  apt  to 
colour  indifferent^  and  to  shrivel  prematurely. 
When  planted  vith  other  varieties,  MusoatB 
ought  always  to  be  plaoed  at  the  sunniest, 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  the  front  and 
top  lights  being  hung  separately  need  never  be 
opened  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  rest  in 
the  same  comptutment.  If  Cannon  Hall  Mus- 
cat is  included  in  a  collection,  one  or  two  rods 
at  least  should  be  located  at  the  lightest  end  of 
tho  house  and  immediately  over  the  hot-water 
pipes.  According  to  my  experience,  Mrs.  Pinoe's 
Muscat  does  not  succeed  particularly  well  in  a 
Muscat  house,  and  if  a  compartment  cannot  be 
wholly  given  up  to  it  (and  I  have  seen  it  at  its 
beat  thus  treated),  it  should  be  grown  in  an 
ear^  started  mixed  house.  Strange  to  relate, 
scone  of  the  best  Black  Hambu^h  I  grow  each 
Reason  are  ripened  with  Mnso^s.  A  rod  is 
trained  along  the  front  or  ooolest  part  of  the 
house,  BO  that  the  buds  do  not  break  much  in 
advance  of  the  Muscats  or  ever  get  so  much 
heat  aa  the  latter,  and  enough  front  air  can  be 
admitted  during  the  ripening  period  to  ensure 
perfect  colouring  without  greatly  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  house.  Gros  Guillaume  at 
the  coolest  end  of  the  same  house  never  fails 
to  bear  well  and  the  bunches  colour  satisfac- 
torily, though  there  may  be  some  room  for  im- 
provement. Foster's  Seedling  also  finishes  well 
m  a  mixed  house  where  Muscats  are  most 
studied. 

Madresfield  Court  is  another  superior  variety 
that  can  be  most  successfully  grown  in  a  sepa- 
rate compartment.  Not,  as  it  happens,  because 
it  requires  much  more  heat  than  Black  Ham- 
burgh, but  in  a  mixed  house  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  prevent  the  berries  from  cracking  and  decay- 
ing wholesale  either  when  ripening  or  after 
they  are  ripe.  This  orooking  is  most  liable  to 
take  place  during  a  damp,  muggy  time,  but 
may  lutppen  in  fine,  bright  weather,  an  excess 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  being  the  princi- 
pal cause.  It  is  very  risky  to  ever  whoUy  close 
the  ventilators  after  colouring  has  well  com- 
menced, a  good  circulation  of  dry  air  being  the 
surest,  I  may  say  the  only,  preventive  of  crack- 
ing. If,  therefore,  Madresfield  Court  must  be 
grown  wi^  other  varieties,  and  it  is  too  good 
to  be  wholly  left  out,  a  Vine  or  Vines  should 
be  planted  at  the  end  of  a  house  where 
cracking  can  be  easily  prevented  and  perfect 
colouring  favoured  by  means  of  a  few  openings 
in  the  uass.  When  colouring  commences,  re- 
move a  few  squares  td  glass  in  a  line  with  the 
bunches  and  substitute  eomehalf-inch  mesh  galva- 
nised wire  netting,  miia  will  prove  a  safeguard 
against  cracking  without  unduly  cooling  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Early  and  second  early 
houses  are  the  proper  places  for  this  noble 
Grape,  it  not  being  suitable  for  ^p>wing  with 
late  varieties.  Foster's  Seedling  is  also  liable 
to  crack  during  the  ripening  period,  but  thon^ 
a  serviceable  early  variety,  it  does  not  merit  a 


compartment  to  itself.  In  a  mixed  house  it 
maj  be  planted  next  to  Uie  Btadreafteld  Oourt, 
and  thwe  will  then  be  enough  air  admitted 

constantly  through  the  netting-covered  open- 
ings to  prevent  cracking.  Where  Black  Ham- 
burgh is  given  abundance  of  air  from  the  time 
colouring  has  commenced,  a  little  fnmt  air  being 
admitted  every  night  to  promote  high  colour, 
there  la  nothing  to  prevent  either  Foster's  Seed- 
ling or  Buokland  Sweetwater  from  sharing  Uie 
same  house,  few  or  no  berries  being  lost  by 
cracki^K.  Gros  M^lroc  is  seen  at  its  best  under 
Black  Hamburgh  treatment,  but  may  well  have 
the  warmest  end  of  the  house  with  a  view  to 
effectiog  an  early  break.  The  Black  Hamburgh 
stock  sJso  suits  it  admirably,  and  there  is  no- 
thing, therefore,  to  hinder  its  being  inarohed  or 
grafted  tm  to  it, 

OroB  Ctdman,  owing  to  &b  great  demand 
ibat  has  sprung  up  for  it  in  the  markets,  is 
more  grown  by  itself  than  any  other  variety 
that  can  be  named,  not  excepting  either  Black 
Hamburgh  or  Muscat  of  AlexaiMria.  It  is  in 
separate  compartments,  too,  that  the  best 
samples  of  it  ought  to  be  grown,  this  variety 
being,  perhaps,  t£e  slowest  of  all  to  ripen  and 
the  most  impatient  of  being  subjected  to  much 
fire-heat.  Grown  in  a  Muscat  house,  the  colour 
of  the  berries  when  fully  ripe  is  nearer  the 
colour  of  a  fox  than  anything  else  I  can  think 
of ;  whereas  in  a  lower  temperature,  with 
an  abundant  circulation  of  air,  the  colour  is 
quite  black  and  the  bloom  good.  As  a  rule  it 
will  succeed  well  in  a  house  with  Alicante, 
Lady  Downe's^  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  the 
ooolest  end  being  assigned  the  rod  or  rods  as 
the  case  may  be.  Gros  Goillanme  should  be 
started  early  or  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
February,  as  it  frequently  fails  to  ripen  satis- 
factorily under  conditions  that  suit  very  wel 
the  other  late  black  Grapes  mentioned.  Golden 
Queen,  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  White  Tokay  are  not 
worthy  of  being  grown  in  a  comparbnent  by 
themselves,  but  will  succeed  admirably  in  an 
early  started  house  of  mixed  late  Vines,  the 
warmest  and  sunniest  end  being  accorded  them. 
If  the  colouring  is  late  in  taking  i^ace,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  also  be  faulty. 

In  very  many  gardens  it  is  not  possible  to 
devote  a  whole  house  to  either  early  or  late 
ripening  varieties.  Formerly,  when  mly  a 
single  vmery  wss  cm  the  plaoa,  this  was  filled 
with  Blade  Hambarsh  and  probably  a  Vine 
or  two  each  of  Boduand  Sweetwater,  Foste/a 
Seedling,  and  a  Muscat,  the  last,  however, 
being  soon  cut  out  ^pun  in  many  cases.  Now- 
a-days,  fewer  early  CFrapes  and  more  late  ones 
are  wanted,  the  owners  of  the  houses  not 
being  satisfied  unless  some  are  available  up  to 
midwinter.  As  a  consequence,  many  solitary 
vineries  now  comprise  rods  of  Gros  Maroc, 
Alicante,  Lady  Downe's  and  Gros  Colman  in 
addition  to  the  earlier  varieties  named,  and 
fire-heat  not  being  stinted  in  the  autumn  and 
all  the  time  the  bunches  are  hanging,  no  great 
difliculty  is  experienced  in  keeping  the  three 
last  till  midwinter  or  even  much  later.  This 
Christmas  I  saw  several  presentable  bunches  of 
Gros  Maroc  that  had  been  grown  in  a  mixed 
house  by  a  stn^^e-handed  gardener.  These  were 
quite  a  credit  to  him.  W.  Ioqulden. 


Strawberries  for  forcing.— In  reading  Mr. 
J.  Lambert's  notes  on  Strawberries  in  Thb  Gabden 
(December  2i),  in  which  he  states  that  Sttawbeny 
John  Raskin  and  Vicomtesee  H^ricait  de  Thuiy 
started  together  were  both  ready  for  table  on  the 
same  day,  I  would  like  to  ssk  him  when  he  started 
the  above-named  Eltrawbenies.  Hy  experience  is 
that  Vioomtetse  HMcart  de  Thniy  for  produoiog 
ripe  fruit  In  the  middle  of  Fshnuuy  and  flipt  week 
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in  Marah  la  very  far  behind  John  BnaUn  or  La 
Grasse  Sncrje.  I  hare  gathered  very  fine  frnlt  of 
La  GrbsseSncr^oD  January  27.  Vicomtease  H6rl- 
cart  de  Tbary,  Btarted  at  the  same  time,  was  a  f^lure. 
In  fact,  the  latter  is  a  very  good  forcor  as  a  second 
early  to  oome  io  end  of  March  and  April,  bnt  for 
February  and  early  In  March  it'  is,  I  consider,  not 
worth  growit^.  To  have  ripe  Strawberries  at  the  end 
ot  Haroh  and  through  the  month  ot  April  is  an  eaay 
matter,  bnt  in  Janaaiy  and  Kebraary  a  better  va- 
riety than  the  Vicomtesse  is  reqnired—at  least, 
snch  is  my  experience.  In  March  many  of  oar 
best  Strawberries  can  be  had  ripe  that  as  re- 
gards size  and  flavoar  pnt  U6rlcart  de  Xhnry  in  the 
shade.— W.  C.  Lraoh,  Alburjf  J^A. 


STAUTING  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  is  well  known  the  slower  the  plants  are  forced 
the  greater  the  certainty  of  saooess,  so  that  those 
who  require  frait  early  in  the  season  woald  do  well 
to  give  ample  time  and  force  in  suitable  tempera- 
tares.  I  lately  axtr  it  stated  that  ripe  fralts  had 
been  secured  by  the  end  of  Deoemfaer.  It  wonld 
be  interesting  to  know  theproportion  of  fruit  to  each 
plant  aiid  the  quantity  of  plants  forced.  Another 
point  worth  knowing  is  whether  from  last  Bummer's 
runners  or  old-plants.  I  fear  whatever  system  may 
have  been  adopted  no  large  quantity  of  fruit  would 
be  obbdned  unless  the  plants  had  received  a 
thorough  rest.  The  best  results  in  Strawberry 
forcing  are  really  secured  from  j^ots  staxted  ear^ 
in  the  year  and  given  plenty  of  time  with  atmnd- 
ance  of  air.  The  best  frnita  I  ever  grew  were  from 
plants  started  on  shelves  ia  an  orchard  boose  close 
to  the  glnss  without  bottom-heat  of  any  kind,  and 
not  removed  till  the  fruit  was  colouring.  Tbts 
coatd  not  be  termed  early  forcing,  and  one  is  obliged 
to  reaort  to  speedier  methods  to  get  early  fruits, 
lb  do  this,  excess  of  heat  often  destroys  a  good 
proepeot  of  a  crop,  so  that  the  longer  the  growing 
or  forciog  season  the  greater  the  success.  Many 
excellent  cultivators  do  not  use  bottom-heat  at  all, 
but  in  such  cases  to  get  early  fruits  early  runners 
are  imperative,  also  well  ripened  plants.  These 
latter  are  placed  in  thdr  fonong  quarters  early  In 
December  close  to  the  glass  with  a  free  olrooh^n 
of  air,  and  in  sacb  positiona,  provided  a  low  tem- 
perature is  maintained  at  the  start,  say  45°  to  56°, 
with  a  rise  of  12°  by  sun-heat,  the  miDimum  tem- 
perature in  severe  weather,  and  45°  to  50°  at  night, 
with  ample'sapplies  of  moisture,  there  will  be  fewer 
failures  and  less  trouble  with  insect  pests  than  if 
a  higher  temperature  were  maintained.  Those  who 
have  A  Feacn  or  orchard  house  ready  to  start  may 
find  room  for  a  tew  early  Straffberriea.  I  would 
advise  a  through  cleansing  previous  to  their  intro- 
duction, as  Strawberries  are  most  troublesome  in 
fruit  houses  when  not  thoroughly  prepared.  If 
in  a  dirt;  state  I  find  nothing  better  than  a  little 
Bulphnr  mixed  in  water,  dipping  every  plant  before 
idacing  on  the  shelves ;  dry  sulphur  U  also  useful 
when  dnsted  over  the  foliage.  This  cheeks  mildew, 
but  does  not  reach  spider,  bo  that  it  Is  best  given 
in  a  liquid  form. 

When  introduced  thus  early  little  water  Is  neces- 
sary, as  the  roots  will  be  in  a  maist  condition. 
Dryness  at  the  root  is  the  commencement  of  the 
grower's  troubles,  Inringing  alt  klnda  of  insect  pests. 
I  also  oonidder  the  old  method  of  top-dressing  the 
roots  of  little  importance,  and  here  I  may  he  taken 
to  tRsk,  but  I  uiiDk  it  a  waste  of  time,  a  de- 
struction of  roots,  and  a  certain  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  proper  amoaut  of  moisture  reaching  the 
roots.  Whenacerta'n  quantity  of  fresh  material 
ia  added  to  the  sniface  without  any  roots  to 
absorb  the  moisture  this  remains  4n  a  damper 
condition  than  the  ball  of  earth  lower  down. 
In  the^e  days  when  there  is  a  wide  choice 
of  fertilisers  th.<vt  can  be  used  at  the  time  the 
plants  require  assistance,  this  removal  of  soil 
(often  roots)  is  not  necessary.  I  would  rather  ad- 
vise leaving  more  spxce  on  the  surface  at  potting 
time,  so  as  to  mulch  with  rich  ■  soil  and  manure 
when  the  ilower-B^kes  are  pushing  np.  When 
bottom-hent  is  used  it  should  alwaya  he  carefully 
applied ;  indeed  in  some  oases  if  proper  ocmvMiieooe 


cannot  be  afforded,Iwould  prefer  to  stand  the  planta 
on  the  bed  to  plungiog  them.  When  leaves  are 

used,  some  fibre  or  old  leaf-mould  may  advan- 
tageously be  used  for  plunging ;  if  stable  litter  is 
the  heating  agency  moro  care  is  required.  Much 
good  may  be  done  by  using  thin  boardi  or  racks  in 
case  of  high  temperature,  and  by  this  means  save 
the  plants ;  10°  to  15°  higher  temperature  at  the 
roots  over  the  day  temperature  is  ample.  When 
selectiug  the  plants  for  early  fruits,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  largest  kinds  are  not  altrays 
the  best  fruiters,  especially  for  early  work.  So  far 
I  have  found  none  batter  than  Vicomtesse  HSrioart 
de  Thury,  La  Grosse  Sacr6;,  and  Keens'  Seedling. 
Early  thinning  of  the  blooms  la  also  essential,  as 
this  hastens  the  formation  of  the  fruit  left.  In  fine 
weather  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  will  keep  down 
spider  and  greatly  benefit  the  plants.  When  mil- 
dew is  noticed  maintain  a  drier  atmosphere  and 
cover  the  pipes  with  sulphur,  doing  the  work  in 
dull  weather.  Liquid  manure  should  be  used 
freely  after  setting.  I  like  cow  and  sheep  manure 
in  a  liquid  state,  or  a  good  fertilise  a^nkled  on 
the  Bnxface.  O.  Wtthkbl 


FRUNmO  NEWLY-PL&NTED  APPLE 
TREES. 

SoHi  writers  advise  that  newly-planted  trees 
ought  not  to  be  pruned  the  same  season  as 
pluited  ;    others,   ftgain,   bi^   that  instead 
of  catting  them  hard  baoki  the  points  only 
should  be  taken  off.    My  experience  leads  me 
to  say  both  these  plans  are  wrong,  as  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain.  Take,  for  instance,  a  standard 
Apple  of  any  variety,  but,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, suppose  we  name  Ecklinville,  which  is 
one  of  the  bast  sorts  for  this  form  of  growth. 
If  the  tree  is  not  pruned  the  first  year,  but 
cut  hard  back  the  second,  we  lose  a  whole 
year's  growth.    The  argument  against  pruning 
the  same  season  as  planting  is  that  it  ia  un- 
wise to  give  two  checkB  to  a  tree  at  the 
same  time.    The  tree  received  one  at  its 
roots  when  being  planted,  and  to  out  the 
branches   would  oe  giving  a  second.  The 
fallacy  of  t^is  reasoning  is  easily  shown.  The 
tree,  in  its  weakened  state  through  planting, 
has  not  the  power  to  push  growth  from  all  the 
buds  the  shoots  contain.    The  sap,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  rushes  to  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  a 
weakened  growth  being  produced  by  the  extreme 
eyea,  while  those  buds  nearest  the  base  of  the 
tree  remain  quite  dormant.  The  result  is  tiiat  the 
tree  at  that  part  always  has  a  bare  Btem.  Kow, 
if  the  tree  had  its  weakened  energies  concen- 
trated into  a  limited  space  of  say  6  inches  or 
even  8   inches   in   strong   ahoota,  a  much 
more  satisfactory  growth  could  be  expected 
the  first  year.   The  plan  of  cutting  off  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  sa^  a  couple  of  inches 
from  each,  will  result  in  only  a  few  inches 
of  new  growth  being  added — perhaps  a  couple 
from  the  stronger  and  hardly  any  from  the 
weaker  onea.    ISeveral  eyes  at  the  base  will 
remain  dormant,  while  those  that  do  push  at 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  leading  one, 
will  form  fruit  buds.    I  suppose  it  mil  be 
allowed  by  all  that  the  first  object  in  a  stan- 
dard Apple  tree  is  to  encourage  growth,  and 
not  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  at  so  early  a 
Bt^;e  of  the  tree's  existence.  The  simple  topping 
of  the  shoots  does  that  which  is  not  required 
— the  formation  of   fruit  buds  instead  of 
a  free  growth.    The  following  year  even  these 
premature  flower-buds  will  ex^nnd  and  probably 
set  fruit,  thtu  again  weakening  the  growth  of 
the  tree.    The  proper  method  tiien  tnat  I  con- 
sider givea  the  best  results  is  to  cut  the  shoots 
back  to  within  6  inohee  of  the  base  in  Uie  cue 
of  weakly  grown  trees,  allowing  a  couple  or  so 
mora  inches  to  the  stronger,  selecting,  of  course, 
an  outward  bud  to  cnt  to  as  being  the  best 


means  of  muntaining  the  dedred  shape  of  tiie 
tree.  The  rasnlt  of  tiiia  pmniim  will  be  that 
shoots  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  wUf  be  made  the 
Srst  year,  thus  laying  not  only  the  foundation 
of  the  future  tree  as  regards  its  proper  dotiiing 
with  branches  from  the  bue,  bub  providing 
■pace  for  a  full  crop  of  fruit  in  a  few  more  years. 
The  firiA  year  should  surety  be  devoted  to  the 
encoun^ement  of  growth. 

Of  course,  much  will  depend  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  trees  were  planted  and  how 
they  are  managed  the  Bummer  following  the 
pruning.  If  they  are  allowed  to  suffer  from 
want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  in  consequence  of 
a  scarcity  of  mulching  material  or  a  scarcity  of 
water,  growth  like  that  named  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. All  newly-planted  trees  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  mulched  the  first  year ;  it  not  only 
saves  time  in  watering  the  trees,  but  it  keeps 
the  roots  ccol  and  moist  during  the  hottest 
weather.  When  tbe  soil  is  dry  it  cracks,  and 
allows  idiat  little  moisture  there  ia  to  escape  by 
the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  soil  drawing  up 
the  moisture  through  the  cracks.  The  early 
part  of  February  is  a  good  time  to  prune  newly- 

Slanted  trees;  no  matter  whether  uiey  be  stan- 
ards  or  budie^  the  treatment  should  be  the 
same  in  this  respect  The  only  point  of  differ- 
ence is  that  the  shoots  cannot  always  be  cut  to 
one  uniform  length  as  in  the  case  of  standards ; 
some  branches  on  the  bushes  require  a  greater 
length  of  shoot  to  be  left  in  some  parts  to  give 
the  tree  the  necessary  shapa.  E.  M. 


FBUIT  GROWING. 

A  OBHAT  deal  has  been  said  and  written  of  late 
about  the  danger  of  ^xa^Egeration  in  re^nrd  to  the 

Erofits  of  fruit  growing  in  the  open  air  m  BogUnd. 
[ardly  does  anyone  venture  to  take  a  sanguine  or 
hopeful  view  than  numbers  rash  Into  speech  or 
prmt  asserting  that  the  whole  thing,  is  likely  to 
prove  a  mockery  and  delusion;  and  yet  these  gloomy 
forebodings  are  often  far  wider  tu  the  truth  than 
the  most  rosy  estimates.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  I  have  been  assured  again  and  again  that 
Apples  and  Fears  cannot  be  grown  in  certain  dis- 
tricts or  counties.  I  have  gone  into  these  districts, 
collected  samples  of  Uieir  produota,  and  exhibited 
them  in  public,  to  the  astonishment  and  in  several 
cases  to  the  complete  conversion  of  the  doubters. 
Local  fruit  shows  have  a  special  value  in  Uiis 
connection.  Such  object  lessons  can  hardly  be 
ignored. 

Very  recently  I  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
fruit  culture.  I  b^d  a  capital  audience,  the 
sympathy  of  the  chairman  and  other  leading  far- 
mers and  others.  I  appealed  to  the  audience  to 
produce  at  the  next  meeting,  or  there  and  then, 
any  samples  of  fruit  grown  by  themselves.  Several 
were  produced  on  the  spot,  and  the  result  after  a 
few  raeeiinga  was  a  box  of  local  samples  exceed- 
ing in  size  and  quality  those  selected  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

Gentlemen  of  long  standing  in  the  parish  ac- 
knowledged themselves  mistaken,  and  strmigly  ad- 
vised  a  bold  trial  of  froit  culture  on  the  new  lines 
of  dwarfing  stores,  root-pruning,  surface  feeding, 
&c.  It  may  be  added  that  some  of  the  finest 
samples  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Oox's  Fomona, 
Wellington,  Warner's  King,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Ribston  Fippin,  King  of  the  Pij^^ns,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, Tower  of  Glamis,  Dr.  Hanw,  be,  ever  seen 
were  thoae  local  samples  from  a  district  generally 
believed  to  be  quite  incapable  of  their  production. 
Similar  facts  of  a  most  cheering  and  suggestive 
character  are  constantly  cropping  up  in  regard  to 
other  fruit.  In  a  country  village  where  it  was  de- 
clared impossible  to  grow  either,  there  were  seen 
Morello  Cherry  laden  with  fine  fruit  and  a 
Catillac  Pear  in  great  perfection.  In  yet  another 
district  where  Pear  onltare  was  declared  utterly 
hopeless,  over  a  dozen  varieties  gropn  on  the  sppt 
were  produced  on  the  next  oc 
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and  largely  by  saoh  means  of  practical  demonstra- 
tion fruit  caltare  moves  on  with  sure  lud  certain 
footsteps,  and  assomes  the  Importenoa  it  desarres 
amcmg  oornatioDal  indDstries. 

CALKDoinoua. 


Orchids. 


GATTLEYA  AMETHYST06L0SSA. 

Ths  first  plant  vhioh  I  erer  mw  of  this  was  in 
the  garden  of  B.  P.  Reiehenheim,  in  the  Tein 
Garden  outside  Berlin.  This  was  thirty  years 
ago,  and  I  afterwards  saw  it  as  a  unique  speci> 
men  in  England  in  Mr.  Warner's  collection. 
Soon  after  this  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of 
Clapton,  received  a  fine  lot  of  it,  hut  not  many, 
I  think,  equalled  Mr.  Wamei's  phmt  The 
Hessn.  Low  have  eveiy  notr  md  then  hago 
consignments  of  this  Orchid,  which  keep  it  well 
before  the  public,  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
commends  it  to  everyone,  and  it  appears  to  exist 
in  very  great  quantities  in  its  native  place,  so 
much  so  that  I  do  not  think  this  a  variety  of 
C.  guttata,  as  some  authors  call  it  var.  Prinzi, 
I  rather  here  a<lopt  the  name  given  it,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Linden.  The  plant  certainly  has  some 
resemblance  to  C.  guttata,  yet  I  think  it  is  quite 
distinct.  It  has  somewhat  slender,  erect,  stem- 
lUce  pseudo-bulbB,  which  usually  ^tain  a  length 
of  2|  feet,  and  I  have  seen  the  bulbs  reach  3 
feet  and  more.  These  bear  upon  the  apex  a 
pair  of  lenthery  leaves,  and  from  between 
these  the  scape  appears,  beuing  many  flowers, 
which  vary  much  in  size  and  colour  in  different 
plants.  This  might  be  expected  from  a  plant 
that  seeds  freely  and  evidently  grows  in  a  spot 
well  suited  to  the  development  of  the  ^oung 
seedlings.  The  flowers  each  measure  5  inches 
or  more  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
nearly  equal,  thick  and  waxy  in  texture, 
creamy  white,  suSused  with  a  tinge  of  rose  and 
spottcu  more  especially  near  the  margins  with 
numerous  spots  (not  blotches)  of  rich  rosy 
purple.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  erect,  in 
colour  about  the  same  as  the  ground  of  the 
sejwls  and  petals,  the  tips  reflezed  and  of  a 
rich  amethyst-puiple.  The  middle  lobe  is  of  a 
rich  land  Inigfat  amethyst-pnrple.  I^e  flowers 
last  in  faU  beauty  for  a  month,  and  they  do  not 
injure  the  plant  if  allowed  to  remuu  <m  for 
that  peripd.  I  like  to  allow  the  plants  to  re- 
main in  tLe  house  in  which  the  flowers  open 
far  better  than  to  remove  them  to  another,  which 
is  sure  to  be  moister  or  drier  and  to  have  some 
variation  in  temperature,  either  of  which  affects 
the  duration  of  the  flowers  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent. Its  usual  time  of  flowering  is  the  spring 
months,  but  1  have  seen  its  flowers  at  all  sea- 
sons. Only  last  month  I  noted  a  very  distinct 
and  handsome  variety  flowering  with  Mr.  San- 
der, of  St  Albans,  and  this  was  not  a  recently 
imported  plant  either.  It  would  be  a  desiraUe 
acquisition  if  we  could  ensure  its  flowering 
r^[uUrly  at  this  dull  time  of  the  season.  To 
grow  this  plant  so  that  it  will  continue  to  make 
btdbs  strong  enough  to  bloom  annually  has 
somewhat  puzzled  the  ma|(«ity  of  (^hid 
growers.  I  usually  find  that  it  becomes  smaller 
after  about  two  or  three  seasons,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  does  not  like  such  cool  treat- 
ment as  most  of  the  Cattleyas  are  subjected 
to.  I  think  the  host  place  to  winter  this  is 
with  plants  of  Laelia  elegans  in  a  house  that 
does  not  at  any  time  fall  below  60°.  If  at  any 
time  the  plant  appears  to  be  inclined  to  move 
too  soon,  it  lUioaM  be  set  when  mora  air  can 


pUy  upon  it,  and  it  should  be  kept  a  little  drier, 
but  I  am  totolly  opposed  to  tiie  roosting  ^atem 
which  used  to  be  applied  to  this  family. 

WiL  Hugh  Go 


Cattleya  labiata  Hme.  Martin  Ohnion. 
—A  very  nice  figure  of  this  appears  in  the  October 
number  of  the  OtoUdophile,-**  it  has  white  sepals 
and  petals,  and  the  front  lobe  of  the  Up  is  stained 
with  lilac-mauve,  yellow  at  the  base.  M.  Godef  roy- 
Lebeuf  claims  for  this  plant  that  it  is  the  whitest 
form  known.  About  the  same  time  in  1892  I  saw 
flowering  with  Mr.  Sander,  at  St.  Albans,  a  wholly 
white  labiata  saving  a  Unge  of  yellow  at  the  base, 
so  that  tJiis  variety  figured  is  not  the  whitest  flower 
known. — Q, 

Oattleva  Feroivaliana.— I  have  now  before 
me  three  fine  varieties  from  tliree  different  persons, 
bU  being  good  and  distinct  forms.  "J.  W.'s"  is  the 
first  that  came  to  band.  The  lip  of  this  is  veiy 
rich,  bat  there  is  little  of  the  warm  ydOow  in  it. 
The  flowar  from  Josiah  Williams  is  the  bugest 


Cattleya  amethyrtogloeaa. 

and  richest  in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
bright  crimson-parple,  lip  of  the  same  colour, 
licbly  anffosed  with  triwoy  orange-yellow,  the 
front  lobe  stained  at  its  base  with  deep  moroon- 
pnrple— certainly  a  large  handsome  flower.  The 
form  from  Mr.  Cypher  is  nearly  as  good,  although 
smaller  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  and  bright 
in  colour,  as  also  is  the  lip.  The  blotch  of  maroon 
on  the  lip  is  very  deep. — ^W. 

Zyeopetalum  intermedium.  —  More  fre- 
quently this  Zygopetalom  is  grown  under  the 
name  ot  Z.  Mackayi.  The  two  species  are,  how- 
ever, distinct,  although  at  the  first  glance  they 
look  almost  identical.  Z  intermedium  is  the 
better  garden  plant  of  the  two,  its  Bowers  being 
loiter  than  those  of  Z.  Mackayi  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  as  beaatifal  in  colour.  The  flower- 
spike  is  erect,  2  feet  high,  and  bears  some  six 
or  seren  flowcs.  Each  flower  is  close  upon  3 
inches  in  depth,  with  the  five  sepals  and  petals 
arranged  in  seml-circnlar  fashion  above  the  lip ; 
in  colour  they  are  greenish  yellow,  blotched  irregu- 
larly with  ohestnnt-brown.  The  lip  is  lai^e  and 
remarkably  handsome,  and  in  colour  makes  a  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  other  segments.  The 
ground  colour  is  white,  but  freely  marked  with 


radiating  lines  of  a  bright  blue-purple.  Except  in 
the  matter  of  size,  the  chief  difference  between 
this  species  and  Z.  Mackayi  is  in  the  lip.  In  Z. 
Intermedium  the  lip  is  more  hairy  and  the  veins 
are  M  a  purple  shade ;  whereas  In  Z.  Mackayi  they 
an  blue.  On  the  whole,  Reichenbach  may  be  said 
to  have  estimated  their  proper  afllnlty  more  cor- 
rectly than  older  botanUts  when  he  reduced  Z. 
intermedium  to  a  variety  of  the  earlier  introduced 
Z.  Mackayi.  That  species  was  first  brought  to 
tills  country  in  1827,  Z.  intermedium  in  1844  ; 
both  are  natives  of  BraziL  The  hortiooltnral 
value  of  Zygopetalnms  is  well  known,  and  scarcely 
any  garden,  whether  Orchids  are  grown  in  it  or 
not,  is  without  Z.  Mackayi.  It  is  one  ot  those 

Slants  which,  whilst  other  Orchids  come  and  go, 
eep  on  flowering  r<^:ularly  year  after  year  without 
much  trouble  or  attention.  The  same  applies  to 
Z.  intermedium.  Both  should  be  grown  in  an  in- 
termediate house,  potting  them  hi  a  compost  of 
peat  fibre  and  chips  of  potsherdfl,  and  uring  in 
addition  a  littie  Sphagnum  towards  the  surface  of 
the  pots.  When  growing  they  like  abundance  of 
water  and  need  neverbe  kept  very  dry.  The  chief 
desideratum  is  a  strong  healthy  growth.  This 
obtained,  flowers  are  sure  to  follow. — B. 

Vanda  teres  Candida.— J.  Brown,  who  has 
ctiarge  of  the  fine  collection  at  Arddarroch,  sends 
me  a  flower  of  an  excellent  variety  of  this.  It 
has  large  and  full  sepals  and  petals  which  are  of 
the  purest  white,  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  also  of 
the  same  colour,  the  exterior  lobe  white  with  a 
few  freckled  lines  of  rosy  dots,  and  the  throat 
stained  with  lemon.  This  variety  was  figured  in 
the  "  Orchid  Album,  '  t.  409,  but  the  flower  before 
me  is  fuller  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  a  very  singular 
time  of  the  year  to  have  any  form  of  this  species 
blooming.  This  is  called  alba  sometimes,  but  It 
was  named  Candida  by  Reichenbach  from  a  phmt 
that  flowered  with  Mr.  Whittaker  at  Crewe  Hall 
some  few  years  ago.— W.  H.  Q. 


CATTLEYA  DOWIANA  AND  AUREA. 

I  AM  asked  by  "  H.  M"  what  ho  is  to  do  with 
these  plants.  He  says  he  baa  kept  them  as 
quiet  and  as  diy  as  he  could,  but  now  they 
seem  as  if  the  eyes  would  start  away  in  spite 
of  all  he  can  do.  I  would  advise  him  to  keep 
the  plants  for  a  few  weeks  longer  as  cool  and  as 
dry  OS  he  can  without  injuring  them.  "  H.  M." 
lias  followed  my  advice  for  three  years,  but  has 
had  no  flowers  yet.  He  says  he  thinks  now 
^ey  are  strong  enough  to  flower  and  that  they 
will  do  so  bom  their  next  growth.  Care 
should  be  taken  during  the  comii^  few  weeks 
to  keep  the  atmosphero  as  near  62"  as  poa- 
sible,  and  should  we  have  any  warm  days, 
admit  air  freely,  and  during;  this  time  I  would 
not  mind  if  the  gloss  went  up  to  about  6G°  or 
58°  even  for  a  short  time.  By  doing  this 
and  keeping  the  plants  from  starting,  you  will 
be  preserving  them  for  the  longer  diylight.  If 
you  cannot  keep  them  from  growing  any  longer 
than  the  beginning  of  next  month,  then  raise 
the  temperature  to  58°  at  night,  rising  6°  or  8° 
in  the  daytime,  until  the  Cattleya  house  tem- 
perature is  fully  maintained.  I  would  prefer 
that  their  growth  should  not  commence  until 
towards  the  dose  of  February,  then  I  have 
found  these  varieties  flower  freely  enough.  I 
suppose  the  reason  why  "  H.  M."  has  not  had 
any  flowers  upon  his  plants  is  because  they 
were  young  and  small  when  he  had  them,  and 
perhaps  at  first  he  did  not  get  them  to  rest  well 
through  the  dull  days,  this  inducing  and  {mv- 
ducing  too  weak  growths.  A  friend  assured 
me  in  the  month  of  Decemberthat  he  had  never 
missed  flowering  C.  aurea  since  he  took  the 
advice  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  buds  or 
eyes  until  the  days  began  to  visibly  lengthen. 
I  think  this  is  tul  that  is  necessary,  and  when 
the  plants  do  start  away,  evei^  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  tiiem  grow  as  vigorously  as  poa* 
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Bible.  0.  Dowiana  wai  firrt  disoorered  ftbout 
forty-three  yean  i^,  but  it  ma  about  fifteen 
yean  aftervards  before  living  plants  were  in- 
troduced to  thifl  country  by  the  Mesgrs.  Veitch 
and  Son.  The  Tarietv  aurea  waa  introduced  by 
M.  Linden,  having  been  found  in  a  distriot 
man^  honcueds  of  miles  from  that  in  which 
Dowiana  is  found.  Roezl  found  it  in  Antioquia. 
Hie  variety  (dirysotoza,  sent  out  by  Hr.  &n- 
der,  appeals  to  me  a  vei?  expeltent  fmrm  of 
fturea,  the  oolours  being  rioher  and  brighter, 

WxLLux  Hugh  Gowkk. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAI.  HORTIOULTUEAL  SOdBTY. 

Javuasv  17. 

Tbosi  who  ventured  out  in  the  inolemeat  weather 
of  Tuesd^  last  to  the  above  meeting  will  have 
been  amply  revarded  for  their  trouble.  The 
gauMring  waa  not,  it  is  true,  a  large  ooe  as  con* 
toasted  with  others  Id  more  pEopltions  weather,  but 
it  was  in  all  raapects  au  exoollent  one  for  mid- 
winter. Ofohlda  were  not  present  in  large  numbers, 
but  there  wwe  several  highly  meritorious  hyl^ds 
BhowD.  Futfoolar  note  should  be  made  of  Oa- 
lanthe  gigas,  a  superb  variety  from  the  Tettohian 
TOlleotion,  which,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mlst^en,  it 
will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  sorpasa.  Several  fine 
Tonus  of  Lady's  Slippers  were  also  contributed  from 
vsrtouB  sources.  Auotherieature  amongst  the  Or- 
chids was  Cyonoohes  pentadaotyloa,  a  singularly 
beautiful  species.  The  floral  portion  was  well  re- 
presBOted  by  a  remarkably  fiue  group  of  B^wla 
Oloire  de  Sceaux.  which  was  of  itself  quite  au  at- 
uacuon.  Some  finely  cultivated  Ojclamens  and  a 
few  Chrysanthemums,  with  some  s^endld  trusses 
pf  the  javanico-iasminiaorum  Bhododeudroos  (very 
bright),  were  lilEewise  shown.  Amongst  the  fruit 
t  here  was  a  splendid  and  most  comprehensive  col- 
leen of  ^ilas  in  fine  conditioo,  having  been 
wen^eserrea 

Orchid  OommlttM. 

At  this  meettog  fltst-dass  certUtoates  were 

given  to 

i  CALANTHn  aioAa  (C.  Sanderlana  gigantea  x  C 
vestita  glgantea).^Thi8  fine  hybrid  bore  one  spike 
more  than  4  feet  in  length  from  the  pot,  the  growth 
Also  of  bulb  and  foliage  being  of  a  lururlant  oha- 
zaoter,  ttaef<nmeri)artaklDg  much  of  the  C  ves- 
tita parentage,  wfiilst  the  latter  was  very  fresh 
and  healthy— a  desioOile  addition  hi  itself  alone. 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals, 
the  colour  bemg  almost  a  pure  white,  a  rosy  tint 
suffiuhig  these  parts  of  the  flower,  whilst  the  Up 
is  of  a  rose  shade  with  a  crimson  base.  It  is 
^thont  doubt  the  finest  hybrid  Calanthe  yet 
shoim.  From  Uessrs.  J.  Veltoh  and  Sons. 

Ctcnoohhs  pmhtadaottlok  (the  male  variety) 
-This  spodei  is  remaitably  beautiful,  the  flowen 
rze^r  produoed  upon  long  arching  spi^  about  Ifi 
inches  or  so  in  length;  the  strongest  bulb  bote  Ave 
of  these;  the  ground  colour  of  the  flowers  Is  nearly 
a  pure  white  with  dark  chocolate  markings  In  a 
tidusvase  manner ;  the  Up  and  column  are  not 
?wnoulaJcly  notewrathy  save  In  thehr  singular  con- 
struction. This  genus  la  evidently  doselv  aUled 
to  the  Catasetums.  It  was  shown  by  He;  W.  W 
Mann,  Ravenswood,  Bexley. 

CTPBiPEDroK  PiiNnLAUH  (C.  oaudatum  Linden! 
X  O.  calurum),  the  flowers  of  which  more  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  hM.ter  parent,  bat  are  of  a 
richer  colour,  the  petals,  however,  being  much 
longer  and  of  a  wavy  ontUne,  the  colour  varvinir 
with  age  from  a  deep  rose  Unt  tospaleiose^tbe 
|mwth  being  free.  From  Kaasn.  XVeitoh  and 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to— 

CTpmpaDiyii  Ph^mdra  (C.  Lindleyanum  x  C. 
Bedeni  candidulum).  the  flowers  of  which  partake 
most  of  those  of  the  last  named,  but  with  bnader 
pew  being  also  bolder  OS  weU  o  riober  ht  ooknu^ 


ing.  This  is  a  splendid  hybrid  of  frae  growth. 
From  Uessrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

CrpBlPBDnm  Ohbhistaituic  (C.  hlrsutissimum 
X  C.  viUosum).— A  very  richly  ououred  and  most 
distinot  hybrid,  having  tlie  peoallar  shade  of  C. 
hirsntiMlmum  Intensified,  vrtiilst  the  fwm  of  the 
flower  is  more  that  of  C.  viUosnm.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Botanical  outifioates  were  awarded  to  Bulbo- 
I^yUum  oomosum,  more  singular  than  pretty,  from 
the  Boyal  Bot&nio  Oardens,  Olasnevin,  and  to 
Cynorohis  grandiflom,  the  Up  of  vUch  is  the  most 
taking  and  prominent,  of  a  rich  shade  of  lUaa 
From  Uessrs.  W.  L  Lewis  and  Co.,  Soutbgate. 

Uessrs.  B.  8.  WilUams  and  Son  had  a  choice  lot 
of  Cypripediums  and  other  Orchids.  Of  the  for- 
mer C.  oalomm  bore  very  fine  flowers,  so  lUso  did 
C.  Pitcberionnm  (WUUams'  var.),  the  colour  of 
which  is  extremely  rich  and  dark.  O.  nitens  and 
C.  BalUeri  were  brth  wdl  represented,  whilst  C. 
Leeanum  and  the  var.  snperbnm  were  both  In  the 
best  form,  the  flowers  of  the  latter  uctra  floe.  C. 

gnnotatam  violoceum  had  weU-morked  flowers. 
.  cardinals  andCpolitum  were  also  in  good  form; 
likewise  C.  Harrlsianum  vivloans.  Lsafta  aaoeps 
Stella,  one  of  the  best  of  the  pare  white  forms,  was 
bearing  a  flne  truss  of  flowers ;  so  also  were  Odon- 
toglossam  Alexaqdm  and  0.  degans  (silTar-Bank- 
siao).  Messrs.  Teltch  and  Sons  nad  besides  those 
to  which  oertiScates  were  awarded  the  following 
hybrids,  viz. :  Pboio-Calautbe  Sedeniaua  alblflora 
(i*haius  grandiflorus  x  C.  vestita  rubra),  a  distinot 
cross,  the  blooms  being  of  the  Calantbe  and  the 
bulb  more  of  the  Phalus  pareotage.  C^pripedium 
Lothamianam  .was  also  very  niiely  shown,  the 
flowen  extra  largew  O.  Cieoa  {C.  oanMitbum 
auperbum  x  C.  Harrislanum  snperbum)  had 
extra  rich  flowers,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  in- 
teoBelj  dark.  C.  Orion  (0.  conoolor  x  C.  In- 
dgne)  has  bad  the  habit  and  style  of  flower 
of  C.  oonclor  imparted '  to  It,  the  shading  being 
mora  after  C  Insigne.  0.  Aeson  (O.  Dmeiy- 
onum  X  C.  insigne)  is  also  a  distinctly  niaifeed  hy- 
Ivid.  Fhalnnopsis  vesta  (rosea  leuoaspes  x  ama- 
bilis)  is  a  beautiful  variety  with  rosy  ooloored 
flowers.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co,  showed  a  very 
petty  group  of  -Sacodabiom  belUnum.  each  neat 
uttle  p^t  of  which  bore  a  compact  trass  of  its 
curious,  but  attractive  flowers,  relatively  large  for 
the  dant,  and  of  a  dark  sbaide.  Messrs.  winder 
and  Co.  had  Sarcopodium  Oodsefflanum,  a  singular 
Orchid,  with  large  flowers  of  a  deep  golden  colour 
spotted  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same ;  Masde- 
vallia  Hincksiana,  a  rich  yeUow;'  PlenrothalUa 
omata  and  Cypripedium  nitens  (Sl  Albans  var.), 
a  distinct  and  very  chaste  looking  hybrid  in  its 
oolonrtiw,  the  dorsal  sepal  large  and  broadly  mar- 
gined with  white. 

Floral  Committee. 
A  flrst-class  oertiflcate  was  awarded  to 
Bboonia  Oloikb  db  Scbaux.— An  extremelj 
valuable  winter-flowering  decorative  variety,  which, 
If  we  mistake  not,  wiU  be  lai^y  grown.  Its 
foliagelsot  adark  coi^eiyor  bran^  riiade;  the 
plants  were  of  good  habit,  the  more  robust  having 
somewhat  large  leaves,  but  short  footstalks;  the 
flower-trusses  are  compact,  freely  and  oonUnuously 
produced,  the  oolour  a  bright  rosy  pink,  lasting 
well  Iq  a  out  state.  The  plutts  shown  were  chiefly 
from  cttttiDgs  struck  in  July  last,  being  In  oom- 
paratlveiy  smaU  pots.  From  Mr.  Leopold  de  Both- 
sohUd,  Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to— 

FtSHIS  SBRBITLATA  OIOAHTBA,  wUoh  Is  moTS 
vigorous  in  growth  evm  than  the  Chiswlok  variety 
of  that  species,  the  fronds  being  as  much  as  2 
feet  in  length  without  the  footstuk ;  it  is  In  all 
respects  quite  a  gigantic  variety  of  the  Ribbon 
Fern.   Fram  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Chbtsanthbhum  Nbw  Ybab's  Gift.— a  re- 
ffexed  Japaoese  variety  of  much  promise,  with 
bcoad,  flat  florets,  the  flowers  huge  and  full,  the 
colour  a  pale  straw  irtilte ;  as  the  flowers  gain  age 
they  wiU  probably  be  a  pure  white.  From  Mr.  R. 
Owen. 

CHBTBARTHmnnC  PIKK   USS.  E.  D.  AdAMS. 

—This  in  oolonr  mndi  resemUes  a  mtber  pale 


Viviand  Morel  with  the  florets  twisted,  being  dis- 
tinct in  build  and  of  lu^  sise.  Also  from 
Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  bonk  of  Cy- 
clamens, the  stndn  a  vety  superior  one,  em- 
bradog  the  ridiest  of  the  dark  with  all  oth« 
shades  down  to  pure  white  (silver  Flora  medal). 
To  Mr.  Jennings  for  the  finely  grown  group  of 
Begonia  Oloire  de  Sceaux  already  alluded  to,  and 
which  was  greatly  admired,  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awa  rded.    Ur.  Leach,  Alburv  Par^ 
Oardens,  sent  a  very  fresh  and  bri^t  ooUeodML 
<d  cut  Japanese  Chiysanthemums  in  bonobes  eon- 
sisting  of  the  best  latei  varieties.  With  these  were 
shown  some  well-grown  bracts  of  the  dd  form  ot 
Pdnsettla  and  sprays  of  CidmonaDthus  fragrans 
(sUver  Banksian  medal).   Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Sons  had  very  findy-giown  Dracnna  Lindeni  and 
D.  Massangeaoa,  we  former  much  the  better  in 
oolour,  although  both  ore  useful  and  possessing 
a  similar  obaiaoter  of  growth  (bronze  Banksian). 
Messrs.  J.  Veltoh  and  Sons  showed  a  beautiful 
boxful  of  cut  trusses  of  their  hybrid  Javan  Rhodq- 
dmdrons,  proving  how  nserul  these  handsome 
flowers  are  for  the  winter  seawn  as  well  as  at-all 
other  times ;  the  odours  varied  from  pure  white  to 
the  deepest  scarlet  with  yeUows,  bass,  pinks,  and 
intermediate  shades.  From  the  same  source  again- 
came  their  Begonia  Winter  Oem,  proving  how  well 
it  continues  in  flower,  whilst  it  also  resists  the 
fogs  of  London.   With  this  Bf^onia  were  shown 
some  very  pret^  examples  of  Primula  floribnnda 
of  a  bcnutifiU  bright  yellow  co.our,  which  in 
quantity  should  prove  most  useful.   Mr.  Jennings 
also  luwight  from  Ascott  some  fredy- flowered 
plants  of  CamoUcm  Sir  Henry  Caloratt,  a  dark* 
but  vivid  scarlet,  the  flowers  extra  large  and* 
very  full,  a  grand  winter-flowering  variety  of  the 
Tree  sectioit  Mr.  H.  B.  May  had  well-grown 
dwarf  plants  of  Carnation  Winter  Cheer,  fredy 
flowered ;  also  a  basketful  of  Fterls  Regina,  tn 
now  variegated  variety  only  reosnt^  alluded  to, 
which  is  evidently  of  free  growth  and  likdy  to  be 
a  serviceable  decorative  plant.  Uessrs.  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Co.,  Feokham  Rye.  showed  early  forced 
Daffodils,  Uie  varirtles  represented  being  obval- 
laris,  Ard-Righ.  Couutess  of  Aimesley,  and  the 
oommon  doaUe  yellow ;  with  these  was  Indnded 
Irli  Bokeriaoa,  one  ot  the  prettieat  of  the  early 
dwaif  section.  Messrs.  H.  Osnndl  and  Sons  staged, 
a  dosen  very  flndy  grown  Primulas  of  their  choice 
strains,  de^  mitnsoD,  pink,  and  Uusb  odours., 
the  flowers  beautifuUy  fringed.   Ur.  R.  Owen  had 
cut  blooms  of  his  Imperial  strain  of  Primulas,  both- 
singles  and  semi-doubles,  showing  a  great  diverd^ 
of  colour,  whilst  the  qaality  of  the  strain  was  ex- 
cellent. The  same  ezhiUtor  also  had  two  other 
Chrysanthemums,  Urs.  L.  C.  Uadeita,  an  AniNi- 
can  incurved  variety,  bright  goldn  ydlow  in 
odour,  and  Urs.  Maria  Bourne,  a  iaap  rosy 
mao. 

Truit  Oonunittee. 
There  were  some  interesting  exhibits  before  this 
committee,  notably  a  loige  ooUection  of  Apples 
from  Messrs.  Bnnyard,  a  smaller  one  from  Uessrs. 
Cheal,  and  seedling  Apples  from  various  sources.  - 
An  award  of  mwit  was  given  to— 
Appm  Blub  Fsabhain.— A  large  round  fruft, 
streaked  daAnriOMon  on  the  iuiuiy  side,  wlthflnn 
flesh  of  good  flavoar  and  Very  handsome  In  sbiqpe. 
It  is  a  heavy  oR^^r.  From  the  Sodety's  gar- 
dens, Chiswlok. 

Uessrs.  O.  Bunyord  and  Co.,  Ualdstone,  staged 
160  distinct  dishes  ot  Apples  and  a  few  Fears  of : 
8[dendid  qoaUty.  Amongst  thoss  deserving  wedal 
notioe  were  BohodBuster,  UoUandbuzy,  muter 
Queening,  Wadhorst  Pippin,  Cornish '  Aromatic. ' 
Gospatric,  Red  Hawthomden,  Hoary  Uomlng, 
Bdle  Pontoise,  Old  English  CodUn,  Biimarok,  Gas*, 
cdgne's  Scarlet,  The  Qaeen  (very  floe),  Stone's 
Pippin,  Bramley's,  Lane's  Prince  Albert  grandly : 
coloared),  White  Otavenstehi.  Gloria  Uundl  and 
Calville  Bowe  (sUvet-gnt  Edghtian  nedol). 
Messrs.  Cheal  showed  au  Interesting  coUectloo, 
not  so  numerous,  but  of  varistdes  less  known,  the 
best  being  Gospatric,  a  medium-sized  kitchen  ftpit 
of  exodlmt  quaUty;  LandsV'        -  •  ■ 
handsome  dflssadi^tlti^cbf}) 
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FaToarite ;  Newton  Wonder,  a  laige  new  cooking 
f  nilt,  a  late  ■  keeper,  •omewhst  like  Wellingbon ; 
Torfto*  Pll^rin.  Ottenhaw  Vip^u,  Beauty  ot  Bar- 
naok  and  othen  (brooie  KnCghtlaD  medal).  A 
dish  of  Annie  Eiiiabeth  (rery  good)  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Tnrton,  Reacting.  Stamford  Pippin  and  Winter 
Peach  were  sent  by  Ur.  Haher,  Yattendon.  Seed- 
ling Apples  of  no  special  merit  oame  from  Mr. 
Batltf,  Nacton.  Sgnt  new  wedUog  Apples  were 
ient  from  Jersey  by  Mr.  H.  Becker,  bat  thoogh  a 
ooaple  wen  oonsldered  ot  fair  qoality,  tfaey  were 
not  snpeiior  to  czistbig  varietui.  Mr.  A.  Dtna 
atmgtA  a  dish  xrf  Jaflh  ChaDges.  w^leh  have  bem 
ftoely  Imported  this  winter.  Those  sent  were  of 
ezo^ent  quality.  Hr.  H.  Balderson.  Comer  Hall, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  sent  a  few  dishes  of  Asparagns 
which  had  been  forced  by  tan,  the  sender  explain- 
ing it  waa  done  at  little  oost^  regol&r  soppUes  also 
bMDg  seonxed  in  tUs  vay.  A  onlfcnial  conunends- 
tton  was  wwthily  awaiwd. 


.  History  repeats  itself,  and  I  maoh  regret  that 
the  report  of  the  IL.H  S.,  which  has  jost  bew  issued, 
is  an  Instance  in  point.  It  may  be  within  .the 
iwcoUeotioD  ot  some  that  in  yonr  issna  of  January 
19.  1888  (p.  44),  I  wrote  the  following  anungst 
other  remarks : — 

In  regard  to  this  qneatioa  of  expense,  an  important 
dedsion  was  arrired  at  hj  the  Felloira  this  year  which 
may  be  of  serioas  import  in  the  fntare.  It  was  decided 
to  admit  Fellowa  to  moat  of  the  privileges  on  payment 
of  one  gninea,  and  this  redaction,  althoogh  it  has  bo 
far  brought  an  acceanou  of  new  members,  will  also  be 
the  canae  of  fntare  Iobs,  as  many  of  the  etist^og 
FeUowa  hare  illibe^ly  taken  advantage  of  the  new 
hye-Iaws  to  rednce  their  sobacriptiona.  Now,  bearing 
in  mind  that  it  ia  propoaeda^in  to  inonr  the  expense 
of  isaaing  the  jonmaf,  and  that  other  proposals,  all  of 
which  mean  expense,  are  in  view.  It  may  be  found  that 
this  payment  of  one  goinea  will  barely  cover  the  ex- 
pense per  head  of  all  these  acbemes  and  additional 
advantajtee,  ao  that  there  will  in  all  probabiCty  be  no 
Burplus  from  goinea  Fellows  to  meet  other  ontgoinga, 
which  are  conaiderable,  and  the  conseqnent  resalt 
most  be  a  gmdoal  retom  to  the  financial  position  ot 
1887.  WhatwiU  have  to  be  done  thenP  Chiswiok 
win  have  to  be  dropped,  as  it  is  the  "  privilege  "  of  the 
sooietv  which  gives  the  least  aatisfactioa  to  the  body 
of  PellowB  for  the  heavy  expensea  associated  wiUi  it. 

The  R.H.&  repMt  for  tUs  year  baa  the  following 
appeal,  to  which  attention  is  specially  called 

The  secretary  wiahea  this  year  to  make  a  speoial 
appeal  to  all  FeUowa  to  aasiat  him  in  pr  moting  the 
welfare  of  the  society  by  doinv  all  in  their  power  to 
introduce  new  Fellowa.  The  lowering  ot  tiie  possible 
rate  of  anbecription  to  £1  la.  haa  brongfat  in  a  large 
number  of  new  Fellowa,  bat  it  has  caosed  each  an 
inerease  in  the  clerical  work  of  the  office,  and  in  the 
general  working  expenses,  that,  combined  with  the 
coat  of  the  joamaJ,  it  leaves  the  smallest  possible 
mafgiu  to  devote  to  the  society's  exhibitions  and 
experimetttal.«ork  at  Chiawick.  Ho  mach  is  thia  the 
case,  that^nnlesa  new  £2  Sa,  and  £4  4s.  FsUowa  can  I 
be  obtained,  thia  latter,  bat  most  important  part  of 
the  society's  worit  will  soon  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
eeasiag. 

For  the  remarks  I  laada  in  1889  I  was  Yerj 
naturally  Inooght  to  book  by  "  W.  0."  and  otbns 
Intereated  In  the  RH.a.,  and  X  replied  to  my 
crItiCe  In  yonr  isane  of  Febmaiy  9  following. 
Bvery  word  I  wrote  in  my  article  of  January  19, 
1889,  la  as  true  now  as  it  was  then,  and  the  present 
appoal  of  the  K,H.S.  la  the  most  absolate  coo&rma- 
tum  of  my  then  expressed  views. 
'  In  yoor  iesne  of  Janoary  S  In  the  same  year  an 
article  signed  "  F.  B.  H.  8."  appeared,  in  which  atten- 
tion was  called  tc  the  reqnuements  of  the  aoolelr 
in  regard  to  the  pttrnonnel  of  the  coondl. 
"  F.  R.  H.  8."  stated  that  the  R  H.S.  cooncil  reqnirad 
more  active  boalness  men  on  that  body,  men,  for 
instance,  In  toach  with  the  City  of  London,  which 
most  naturally  should  be  Uie  main  source  of  supply, 
and  In  fact  tiia  life  blood  ot  a  fodet;  whose  h4d- 

anartenare  ritnated.  as  thoea'of  the  B.HJ9.are.ln 
tie  west  end  of  the  mebt^lts.  I  contend  that  the 
society's  oonncil  now  requires  the  same  change  as 
it  did  then.  As  the  £1  la.  Fellows  are  shown  to  be 
praotdcAlly  of  little  value,  the  R.H.S.  wants  inflaen- 
tlat  men  primarily  on  its  council,  and  secondarily 
on  ogmmftteea  who  will  bring  many  new  £3  2s.  and 


£4  4b.  Fellowa  Where  can  yon  get  such  men  bnt 
in  the  City  ?  and  who  can  get  City  men  to  take  an 
Interest  in  the  society's  wel^e,  give  prises,  and 
in  other  w^s  substantially  help,  but  their  old 
friends  and  aesodates  who  meet  them  daily  in 
the  intOTOonrse  iA  business.  In  this  yeai^  repturt 
the  conncU  state  that  the  society  possenas  a  roll  ot 
Fellows  numbering  3000,  To  a  business  man  in  the 
wealthiest  city  In  the  w6rld  it  seems  astonndfng 
that  with  snob  a  roll  of  Fellows  there  should  only 
be  two  dty  firms  represented  on  the'  society's 
mungement,  and  that  the  greatest  oorporatioa  ot 
all  In  the  City  of  London  la  nnTepresented  svMi  M 
eommitteet,  although  a  large  number  of  its  members 
are  Fellovrs  on  the  society's  roll. 

What  is  the  obvious  reasoning  and  deduction  ? 
That  as  the  council  beat  the  boslnesa  men  ot 
the  City  with  neglect,  the  City  wiU  naturally  treat 
onr  sodety  with  contempt  in  the  day  of  need.  Can 
anyone  wnider  that  with  the  most  likely  aonroe  for 
members  In  London  foolishly  treated  with  a  ne- 
glect that  in  any  business  would  be  absolutely  im- 
posrible,  the  society  is  now  (after  gallant  efforts  on 
the  part  of  some  few  of  those  responsible  for  its 
management  and  pn^jfress)  under  the  necessi^  of 
^)peallng  to  the  Fellows  for  helpT 

Finally,  I  shoald  like  to  ask  the  oonncil  is  their 
motto  "  Vestigia  nnlla  retrorsum  1 "  Can  th^  not 
before  It  is  too  late  alter  the  arrangements  In  regard 
to  £L  la.  Fellows,  and  accord  them  fewer  expensive 
privil^es  T  The  council  have  long  sinOe  abandoned 
the  heresy  of  economy  being  the  primary  considera- 
tion on  all  matters  connected  with  their  finance,  as 
they  but  too  soon  received  a  sharp  lesson  on  that 
score  shortly  after  my  official  oonneotlon  with  them 
ceased.  Sorely  now  they  mast  see  the  felse  step 
made  In  1888  In  admitting  £1  Is.  Fellows  to  all 
privfl^es,  and  they  should  so  rearrange  matters 
that  'anch  Fdlows  in  future  eh^  return  some 
profit  and  not  be  a  loss  to  the  society. 

C.  J.  Obuahb. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

At  the  special  meeting  convened  for  2.46  on  Jan. 
17,  the  only  business  to  transact  was  the  confirma- 
tion ot  the  present  title  of  the  institution  for  par- 
poses  of  registration,  which  was  carried  by  the 
nnaolmous  vote  of  the  meeting.  At  3  o'dowthe 
annual  meeting  was  held,  when  Vi,  H.  J.  Veltch 
took  the  chair.  The  secretary  (Ur.  0-.  J.  Ingram) 
read  tfae  54th  annual  report,  which  was  In  all  re- 
spects ot  a  most  satisfactory  character.  An  ex- 
planation was  given  with  regard  to  the  poatpone- 
ment  of  tbe  annual  dinner  from  June  to  November 
through  dronmstanoes -which  have  been  already 
given  in  Thb  Oabdbn.  '  The  lata  dinner,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Brassey,  was  an  unqualified  success. 
Besides  the  liberal  donations  of  bis  lordship  and 
other  friends,  one  noteworthy  feature 'was  the  In- 
creased number  of  annual  suDscribers,  which  is  to 
all  most  encouraging.  The  report  stated  that 
twelve  pensionera  had  died  during  the  year ;  three 
of  these  had  left  widows,  who  were  Qualified  by 
^e  rales  to  succeed  to  the  pensions  of  their  late 
husbands,  i.e.,  to  the  amount  granted  to  female 
pensioners.  'Two  applicants  also  having  qualified 
for  pensions  withoat  election,  as  per  rules,  were 
recommended  by  the  committee  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  without  the  expense  or  tronble  of  an  elec- 
tion. One  of  these  should  be  especially  noted, 
being  that  ot  a  aubsoribo:  of  £1  Is.  per  annom  fbr 
toity-six  years ;  the  other  also  berog  a  worthy 
applicant,  that  of  a  widow,  whose  husband  had 
subscribed  for  thirty  years.  More  deserving  oases 
than  these  could  baxdly  be  cited.  It  was  proposed, 
through  tfae  death  of  two  penslonen  just  recently, 
that  tiie  next  two  highest  on  the  poU  after  the 
election  of  the  ten.  tbe  nomber  prevunuly  decided 
upon,  be  placed  on  tbe  pension  fist.  Thus  twelve 
pensioners  saeoeed  the  same  number  deceased.  The 
following  members  of  the  committee,  who  retire  by 
rotation,  were  unanimously  re-elected  for  another 

Siriod  of  four  years,  viz.:  Messrs.  J.  Lee,  G. 
(mro,  W.  J.  Nutting,  T.  A.  Dickson,  and  H. 
Tomer,  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  succeeds  Mr.  Charles 


Pilober  on  the  committee,  and  Measn.  Arthur 
Veltoh  and  Thomas  Glen  succeed  Mesars.  John 
FrasttT  and  A.T.  Bairon,  who  had  expressed  thdx 
desire  to  resign.  Messrs.  ThomasManning.Thomaa 
Swift,  and  J.  WiUard  were  a{mointed  auditors  foe 
the  ensuing  year;  the  reti^g  gentlemen,  viz., 
Messrs.  Lee,Webber,andWiIlatdwhohadpreriouBly 
acted  in  that  ci^iaoity,  were  thanked  for  their  ser- 
vices. In  the  event  of  arbitrators  being  called  upon 
to  act,  the  names  ot  five  gentlemen  (Don-members) 
were  prOTiosed  and  duly  elected.  The  treasurer 
(Mr.  H,  J.  Vdtoh)  was  vnanimoody  ra-al«otad  to 
that  ofltoob  Dr.  Ibstexspaying  him  a  high  tribate 
for  past  servloea.  Mr.  O.  J.  Ingram,  the  secretary, 
was  alsors  elaotadby  tha  anaBtmoas  vote  vi.  the 
meeting. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  is  most 
gratifying;  the  annual  aabscriptlons  amount  to 
£1397  138. 6d.,  tbe  donattons  to  £1026 16s.  9d.,  the 
spedd  feature,  the  handsome  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Veitch  ot  £500,  being  additional  to  that  sam. 
The  collecting  cards  realised  £319  10s.  8d. ;  the 
advertisement  in  annual  report  £46  17s.  (id. ;  tbe 
dividends  on  stock  £778  Os.  3d.  On  the  expend!- 
tare  side  the  chief  item  is  tiie  pension  list.  £2634 
6s.  8d,  The  working  expensea,  Indodlng  secre- 
tary's salaiT,  rent  of  offices,  iHcintiog,  expenses  of 
diimer,  and  sundry  items  amount  to  £6W  7s.  4d. ; 
this  Includes  additional  expenses  Inouired  through 
thepoatponement  of  the  dinner. 

The  scrutineers  appointed  to  take  tbe  poll  were 
Messrs,  H.  ^Uiams,  Arthur  Vdtch,  George  Monro, 
Jaa.  Webber,  H.  Cutbush,  and  B.  Wynne,  These 
gentlemen  declared  the  following  duly  elected  aa 
pensioners,  the  poll,  it  will  bo  noted,  being  an 
unusually  heavy  one  for  tills  institutltm :  Henry 
Pridden  (totally  blind),  2975  votes  ;  George  Macin- 
tosh {sabscribw  for  seven  years),  2932  votes ;  Mar- 
garet Kefford  (husband  subscriber  for  four  years)* 
2837  votes ;  James  Munro  (third  wpUoation),  2375 
votes  ;  George  Woodgate  (second  do.),  2183  votes ; 
James  Rieks  (ooUected  £10  10a.  in  1887),  2160 
rotes ;  H.  Wodfcnd  (third  application),  2147  votes; 
Samuel  Tlsdale  (subscriber  for  seven  years),  2137 
votes ;  Mary  Gray  (an  aged  widow),  2012  votes ; 
W,  Coleman  (third  application),  1992  votes; 
Agnes  Merritt  (husband  subscribed  tor  ten  years), 
1931  votes  ;T.  H.  Bowler  (sub«:ribed  tor  eight 
years),  1860  votea  Tha  next  candidate  to  the 
foregoing,  bnt  who  was  not  suooessfnl  in  securing 
election,  received  aa  many  as  1599  votes,  which 
Dumber  would  In  several  bygone  elections  have 
earily  rendered  him  a  pensioner.  Tbe  total  num- 
ber of  votes  polled  was  42,337.  This  oonduslvely 
proves  that  It'is  quite  time  that  all  gardeners  in 
middle  life  should  become  subscribers.  None  of 
us  know  what  misfortune  may  be  In  store  tor  us; 
the  sooner,  therefore,  that  all  do  what  they  can  to 
ensure  assistance  when  incapadtated  for  further 
work  the  better  vrill  it  then  be  for  tbem.  The 
annual  friendly  dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  H. 
Seymour  Foster,  M.P.,  who  in  an  able  speech  advo- 
cated tbe  benefits  bestowed  by  the  institurion 
open  a^d  and  Infirm  gardeners  and  their 
widows.  Both  the  meeting  and  the  dinner  were 
well  attended,  a  keen  interest  in  the  wdHsia  of  tha 
ohari^  bdDg  evinced  \ff  the  members  ud  their 
supporters  who  were  present 


Veitch  Kemorial  prlaea.— At  a  meeting  of 
tbe  Veitch  Memorial  Fund  held  on  Tuesday  Isst, 
the  17th,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Jamea  Street,  Victoria 
Stoeefe,  a.W.,  Dr.  Robert  Hogg  ia  the  dudr.  It  was 
deddad  that  tbe  medals  and  prises  placed  last 
year  at  the  disposal  ot  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  Manchester  Botuilo  Gardens,  bnt 
not  competed  tor,  should  be  again  offered  this 
year,  viz.,  at  the  Temple  show,  to  be  held  May  25 
and  26,  a  medal  and  piise  of  £6  f <»  tbe  best 
six  bard-wooded  grerahonaa  planta  in  bloom,  and 
at  the  special  ezubltion  ot  Orchids,  to  be  held  in 
tbe  Manchester  Botanic  Gardens,  May  19,  a  medal 
and  prise  of  £6  for  the  best  hybrid  Orchid  io  bloom 
already  in  commerce,  and  a  medal  and  prise  of  £5 
for  the  beat  hybrid  Orchid  in  bloom  not  in  com- 
merce.  It  was  also  decided  to  place  a  medal  and 
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toral  Sooietr  to  be  competed  for  ak  the  great  frnit 
ihow  to  be  hdd  in  the  Agrioaltoml  HoU.  Iillngton. 
OB  AogDst  29  and  tbzM  foUowing  days ;  alio  a 
medal  anA  priie  of  £fi  to  be  oompeted  for  at  Uie 
Ghent  Qainqoeimlal  lotematioDal  EzhibitioD,  to 
beheld  ia  April,  for  the  best  hybrid  pUnt  Id  the 
ezhiUtion,  and  a  medal  and  priu  ca  £5  to  be 
conipated  for  at  tbe  annoal  exhibition  of  the  Olay 
Cross  Hoitionltuzid  Sooie^  in  Ai^iost. 


BAILWAT  RAIBS  ON  OABDSN  PRODUCE. 

I  HATH  watcAud  OKttMij  Uie  otHnspondutoe  re- 
garding the  increased  rates  affeotiag  vaiioas  trades, 
bat  there  Is  one  that  snflen  more  than  any  other, 
ADd  this  when  trade  Is  ezoeptionally  bad  and 
prices  scarcely  sotScient  to  pur  uie  grower.  I  will 
give  two  Instances  of  this.  We  have  a  great  many 
CDstomers  from  seaside  and  provincial  towns  who 
attend  onr  market,  and  have  fonnd  it  answered 
their  pnrpose  to  bnr  home-grown  as  well  as  foreign 
fniits  here  instead  of  depending  only  on  local 
snpplies.  One  firm  has  worked  np  a  large  trade, 
and  had  a  rate  on  most  goods  of  lis.  Sd.  per  fam. 
Now  the  oaniage  on  the  same  g03di  Is  raised  m 
follows : — 

Onions    16s.  lid. 

Oranges,  Leiuons,  Nats    10a.  8d. 

ApideB        IT^  Sas.  9d. 

Tomatoes    ...   SSs.  lid. 

I  wish  partloolarly  in  this  case  to  draw  attention 
to  the  onfaimeH  of  raldog  the  oost  of  carriage  of 
home-grown  produce  repreoented  by  the  two  l&tter 
items  as  compared  with  the  foreign.  This  is  a 
grow  injostioe,  espeolaDy  sinoa,  as  is  often  Uia 
ease, tluMgoods  oome  the  same  distanoe  to  tbe 
market.  The  Increase  on  Tomatoes  will  mean  rain 
to  a  growing  baainess.  The  other  instance  relates 
to  Brighton,  where  the  rate  for  most  goods  was 
1  Is.  3d.  a  ton,  and  is  now  ZOs.  lOd.  Under  tbe  new 
rate  a  box  of  Oranges  costs  2s.  6d..  while  It  osed  to 
be  taken  bj  carrier  for  Is.  before  the  railway 
eziatad.  These  facts  are  driving  oor  growers  to 
combine  in  starting  lines  of  csnlers  by  rqad,  as 
they  can  get  plenty  of  goods  to  load  back  with, 
grocers  and  otner  tradesmen  being  all  willing  to 
sapport  them.  Got  faade  has  been  a  growing  one 
and  profftaUe  to  the  railways' ;  but  where  we  have 
to  depend  on  Uiem  for  transit,  trade  wilt  be  stopped, 
and  In  the  end  the  railways  will  themselves  saSer 
In  oonseqaence. — G.  UoRBO,  Covent  Garden. 

■   A  salesman  in  Covent  Garden  writes,  onder 

date  December  12:  '  The  Londoa  and  Sooth- 
Westwn  Hallway  Company  deliraredthis  morning, 
oonrigned  fhMn  Soathiampton  to  Covent  Garden, 
seven  baskets  of  Hashroonu,  wd^ng  74  lb.  gross, 
60^  lb.  net,  and  requested  payment  of  7s.,  or  ^  the 
rate  of  £9  10s.  per  ton.  If  these  are  the  rates 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  grower  will  cease  to  trouble  both  the 
railway  company  and  oommiaslon  salesman." 

 Mr.-  Allen  Jeeves,  of  Seddlntfton,  forwards 

the  following,  received  from  one  of  hU  cnstomers  : 
"  It  may  interest  yon  to  know  that  for  the  twenty 
casks  of  TagetaUes  just  ddlvned  we  paid  £4  16s. 
carriage,  whereas  on  the  previoos  consignment  of 
the  same  qnantity  wepaid£21s.  There  la  evidently 
good  ground  for  demanding  a  rednotion  <m  the  new 
rate,  and  It  greatly  concerns  yon  as  a  grower,  for 
the  charges  from  Rotterdam  to  London  are  <Hily 
Is .  9d.  per  cask,  and  we  oan  get  D  atch  goods  lightered 
to  the  immediate  neighboorhood  of  oor  works  for 
29.  per  ton,  or  a  total  charge  per  ton  of  9s." 

•  '  The  year  1893  has  opened  with  a  poor 

ptOBveot  for  market  growers  who  cannot  sell  tneir 
goods  within  oartii^  distance  of  home^  for  the  new 
i^es  by  lall  which  an  aronslag  saoh  an  agitation 
am(Hi|;Bt  traders  generally  fall  with  exceptional 
severity  on  market  coltlvatwa  of  fralts,  flowers,  or 
Tt^tables ;  ia  faot,  if  they  are  maintained  they  will 
andonbtedly  greatly  check,  if  not  entirely  destrc^, 
some  branohes  of  a  growing  indastry,  as  the  mar- 
gin of  profit,  already  all  too  small,  will  be  more 
than  swallowed  up  by  the  new  tariff.  I  hare  always 
niged  growers  to  accept  even  a  redoced  price  at 


home  in  mefetvaee  to  a  Ughw  one  ^lere  it  en- 
tailed railway  chaises  and  salesmen's  feei,  and  if 
this  was  sound  mdvlce  under  the  dd  rate,  how 
maoh  more  neoessaiy  is  it  now  that  charges  have 
gone  up  at  a  bound  from  1  to  200  per  cent.,,  and 
n>r  empties  considerably  more  than  that.  Happily 
where  X  am  there  is  a  ready  local  sale  for  almost 
all  kinds  of  goods,  but  this  is  no  comfort  to  the 
ImmetuM  number  of  growers  who  rely  solely  on 
the  London  markets  and  who  now  find  that  the 
irikde  of  the  ntoms  for  green  vegetables  will  be 
nmllowad  npfor  cazrii«e.— J.  GBoom.  Oo^ort. 


THE  WINTER  GARDEN. 
Thb  yellow  fiowers  of  Jasmlnnm  nadlfimrnm  were 
most  beautiful  before  the  frost  earner  I  am  a 
great  admirer  of  this  hardy  shrub,  which  flowers 
so  readily  and  with  mch  [nrotasioa  la  tbe  very 
middle  M  winter,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is 
such  a  favourite  with  oor  cottagers.  It  grows 
rapidly  and  strikes  readily  from  cuttings ;  in  fact, 
a  small  shoot  stuck  roogbly  Into  the  ground  la 
almost  snre  to  grow.  It  will  grow  anywhere,  but, 
onrioualy  enough,  it  seems  to  prefer  a  north  wall. 
Unless  wo  have  an  nnosnally  odd  December,  it 
will  cover  a  huge  irfoce  of  wall  with  Its  Innomer- 
able  sprays  of  yellow  flowers  daring  that  month. 
Dry  cold  weather  without  hard  frost  suits  It  ad- 
mirably, bat  rains  will  spoil  the  flowers  in  a  short 
time,  and  they  become  for  awhile  dreary-lookiog 
and  very  ugly.  A  week  of  dtr  weather,  however, 
is  snfflolent  to  restore  tiio  punt  to  its  original 
beauty.  The  sw^ed  flowm  drop  off  and  fresh 
buds  develop.  Meanwhile,  the  sprays  which  were 
gathered  before  the  rain  or  frost  came  will  go 
on  opening  their  bads  cmtinuoosly  for  a  long 
time.  Spikes  of  this  pretty  Jessamine,  gathered 
in  the  week  before  Chrlstnuw.  were  on  the 
IGth  of  Jannaiy  as  heantlfal  as  on  the  day  thsiy 
were  out. 

This  time  last  year  I  ooold  gather  plenty  of 
SoirerB  from  a  phuit  of  Chimonantiins  fragrana, 
which  is  growing  against  the  south  wall  of  my 
house.  This  year  20°  of  frost  and  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  extreme  cold,  with  snow,  have  pre- 
vented  the  buds  opening.  But  even  now  I  could 
gather  a  few  flowers,  which  are  straggliog  against 
the  difficulties  of  existenoe  in  January.  Unfortn- 
natdy,  this,  like  other  scented  flowers— such  as 
Violets — closes  Its  fragrance  In  the  cold  air.  Some- 
limes  the  warmth  of  the  living-room  will  bring  the 
acent  back  after  the  flowers  are  gathered,  but  even 
then  the  fragrance  will  not  be  so  powerful  as  from 
those  which  have  opened  In  mild  weather.  Let 
a  complete  change  come  from  the  frost  and  snow, 
which  January  so  often  brings  with  It,  and  a  short 
spell  of  mild,  damp  weather,  8u<dt  as  often  comes 
sAer  hard  frost,  will  enable  the  sap  to  dronlate 
once  more  and  restore  the  proper  scent  to  winter 
flowers'. 

These  thlogs  which  vuitare  to  brave  oor  cold, 
dark,  dreary  winters  and  put  forth  their  flowers, 
curious,  fragrant,  and  beaatifol,  when  now  and 
frost  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
weather,  are  most  traly  interesting.  Several  Helle- 
bcures  must  be  included  in  the  number.  The  buds 
droop  and  fall  on  the  ground  while  the  oold  is  at 
its  height,  but  they  are  ready  to  spriug  up  Bgotn 
as  staidy  as  ever  as  soon*  as  the  thaw  comes.  This 
year,  for  some  reason  which  I  cannot  explain,  tbe 
period  of  flowering  in  these  plants  seems  altered. 
Maxlmns  has  not  yet  (^ned  its  bods,  though  I 
have  known  It  in  flower  in  November,  and  a  red 
Lenten  Rose  is  ready  to  open  Its  pretty  flowers 
wit^  the  first  mild  weather.  Thenr  have  shown 
their  colour  several  weeks.  Trifolius  is  stUl 
only  in  bud,  bnt  Us  ordinary  time  for  opening  is 
abont  CSirUtmas  or  my  early  In  January. 

Who  oan  explain  the  extiamdinary  reotuwratlve 
vltaJity  whioh  exists  In  oor  very  hardiest  jdants, 
such  as  Primroses  and  Ivy-leavM  Cyclamens? 
While  the  earth  is  still  as  hard  as  a  stone  these 
plants  revive  with  the  thaw  on  tbe  surface, 
the  green  leaves  stiffen  and  look  fresh  and  hwpy, 
and  even  the  flowers  irtiidi  were  t^wnbur  baore 
the  frost  came  will  look  up  again  on  their  sturdy 
footstalks  and  open  thrir  pale  scentless  blossoms. 


Now,  when  we  reodleot  -how  extremely  ddicato 
are  tbe  tips  of  the  little  rootlets  or  spongloles  by 
which,  and  by  which  alone,  nourishment  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant, 
it  seems  wonderful  that  the  loaves  should  be  able 
to  show  this  renewed  vitality  while  the  spongloles 
ore  held  firmly  in  the  cold,  hard  grip  of  fronn 
earth.  It  must  be  because  the  sap  stored  np  in 
the  stalks  and  leaves  is  suMdent  for  tbe  revival  of 
tiieir  energies  without  sustenance  from  the  root. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  at  this  in  a  tree  or 
shrub,  because  there  Is  room  for  the  storage  of  sw, 
bnt  a  little  {dant  lite  an  Anemone  or  a  Yl«ot 
seems  to  have  hoidly  any  room  in  its  tender  learca 
and  stems  for  neoefBaiy  food. 
The  bulbs  of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Sqnllls,  taj., 

Slanted  In  tube  must  have  had  much  to  endure 
itely,  for  the  frost  woe  hard  enoogh  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  earth  In  which  they  are 
growing  one  hard,  solid  mass ;  yet  with  a  slightly 
higher  temperature,  th^  little  sharp  leaves 
are  peering  up  atroi«  and  atnrdy,  and  should  the 
thaw  develop  into  a  oontlnued  time  of  mild 
weather,  the  brfglit  and  pleasant  flowers  of  n^ng 
would  atxm  appear  from  th*e  hardy  bulbs.  Bolt 
is  not  altogether  impossible  even  in  January  to  get 
some  interest  in  the  outdoor  garden,  when  wo 
snow,  departing  for  a  while,  brings  Nature  bodt 
again  to  her  ac(»tst(«ied  appewance.  It  U  ham 
to  get  any  real  enjoyment  out  of  the  ordinary  gar- 
den In  January ;  it  Is  impossible  not  to  get  more 
than  usual  delight  out  of  the  indoor  garden,  }nst 
because  things  without  look  go  sad  and  dreary . 

A  Olouomthbshiu  Fabson. 


De  ftth  of  Mr.  J.  Bhoppard.— We  regret  to  wy 
that  joat  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  hare  been  in- 
fonned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Sheppord,  Woolvor- 
stone  OaideoP,  Ipowich.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  on 
ooellent  gardener  and  fruit  grower,  and  could 
express  himself  weU  In  writing  on  such  matters  as 
he  ofton  did  In  1^  pages  of  this  jonmal. 

Weather  in  Wert  Herta.— The  present  frost 
haa  now  lasted  exactly  foar  weeks.  Daring  mis 
period  there  has  not  occurred  a  single  day  which 
could  be  regarded  as  la  any  way  unseasonably 
mild,  and  oi^  three  moderately  mild  nights.  At 
2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  as  cold  as  at  any 
previons  time  thia  winter.  It  ia  sorpririi^  how 
very  alight  are  the  ohanges  in  temperature  from 
day  to  day  at  this  depth  during  a  prolonged  frost. 
In  fact,  during  the  past  fortnight  the  extreme 
range  has  amoantrd  to  lees  than  a  qaarter  of  a 
dmee,  and  yet  the  ground  has  been  at  times 
quite  bare  of  snow  and  at  others  covered  to  the 
depth  of  over  3  inches.  Rain  fell  on  the  Xflth  and 
17th,  but,  owing  to  the  hard  state  of  the  surfMe 
Boil,  cannot  grt  away,  so  that  my  lawns  oondw 
now  of  a  series  of  paddles,  whilst  most  toe 
loads  in  the  neighbourhood  are  one  sheet  of  loo. — 
E.  M.,  BerkMamgtad. 


The  CkLrdenen*  Orphan  Fund.— The  Prm- 
oess  of  Wales  haa  eonsenfed  to  become  a  patroness  of 
this  vary  deserring  institntion,  whioh  was  eatoblishwl  in 
1887  by  the  gardeneri  of  Great  Britun  and  Ireland,  m 
commemoration  of  the  Queen's  Jabilee,  and  has  for- 
warded  a  cheque  for  the  sam  of  tea  gameas. 

CultlTation  of  Lavender.— I  am  anrious  to 
obtain  some  iijoroiatioa  on  the  growing  of  Ijatendm 
and  Peppermint  for  purposes  of  trade,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  any  erf  yonr  readers  if  they  would  tot  mo 
know  t*e  titles  of  any  handbooks  tnatmg  of  Uiese 
Buhieota,  or  refer  me  to  any  larger  woA  oontatainga 
furly  eompUte  treatment  of  tbase  pknta.— O.  W. 
Paths. 

Wamoa  of  plants.— /.  Cooper.— Leslia  anoepo, 

a  fine  dark  form.  G.  Caeper.—l,  Odontoglosaum 

ooastrictam  i  2,  0.  Alexandra ;  8,  O.  Pesoatorei.— — • 
O.  a— 1,  Osttleya  Peroitaliana;  2,  C.  Trian« ;  8,  O. 

Warooqaeasa.  C.  W.—\,  Cymbidiom  giganteam 

2,  Lalia  ancepa  Hilliana.^— (>,  Dttfwww.- 1,  Dendto 
binm  BuperbieuB  ;  2,  Cypr^wdinm  Lawrcnceanura ;  3, 

Dendrobiom  Linawianum.  A.  HotBoek. — 1,  Cypri- 

padiam  inaigna  Wallaori;  2,  Lycasta  Bkmneri,  poor 

nriety.  u.  floll.— 1,  Cypripediu^  Seejerianom 

2,  Ifasdevallia  eusullata.         (  r^r^r\\r> 
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raCBS  OF  HOMB-GEOWN  TIMBBB 

■  IN  KKNT.  ; 

A  BBTisw  of  the  home  timber  trade  arouod 
London  for  the  put  ^ ear  reveals  few,  if  any, 
-changes.    For  good  timber  of  oeriain  kinds 
,therei8a  markea,8teady*. bat  hardly  pareoptible, 
increase  in  the  prioes ;  vhereaa  for  small  wood, 
'PrinoipaUy  the  onteomeof  Qopptdnf^  tiierft  has 
JOT  some  years  ha<^  been  a  stesdy  decline  in 
^uimtitue  bonght.   In  numbers  of  voodS' 
in  Sont^m  England  the  coppicing  has  either 
had  to  be  sold  at  a  vety  low  figure  or  allowed 
ito  remain  in  the  woodland,  ania  such,  too»  has 
gradually  been  {joing  on  for  several  years  haok. 
.Very-good  coppice' wood  cah  now  be  procured, 
and  in  plenty,  at  prices  ranging  from  £4  to 
•£6  per  ature,  but  the  latter^figore  is  for  above 
Jshe ,  average.   When  we  look  back,,  say  thirty 
years,  and  reflect  tiiat  at  that  date  lots  of  pur- 
chasers at.three  times  the  present  prices  could 
be  procured,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  as 
to  why  such  a  change  has  come  about.  There 
are  many  causes  which  when  put  together  make 
agntnd  total  ttiat  tells  rather  a  sad  tale  tcx  the 
'cultivators  of  woods  and  ^antatiohs.  With 
oojtinoa  wood,  the  decline  of  Hop  ^wing^creo- 
Botaig  the  Hop  poles,  whereby  their  life  in  the 
ground  is  greatly  increased,  and  foreign  impor- 
tations, have  aU  had  a  hand  in  the  work  (^  de- 
struction.  Foreign  importation  of -wood  in  the 
shape  of  timber  or  batten  ends,  ^fcare  almost 
yaluel^as  for  beinj;  converted  into  plftnks  or 
Bcantlhiga  .for  chopping  into  firewood,  has 
almost  ousted  the  old.  funiliar  faufot  from 
the  market;  and  I  was  toldfo^  a  few 
days  ago  by  a  laige  dealer  in  these  home- 
grown faggots,  and  who  has  fulfilled  many 
uu*ge  Goyernmentj  orders,  that  for  100  he 
now  disposed  of,  a  few  years  ago  be  could 
hkva  sold  300.   All  the  blame  attached  to 
W>  sudden  a  change,  my '  friend  maintained 
stoutly,  was  due  to  the  using  of  the  email 
bundles  of  wood  now  retailed  by  almost  every 
grocOT  at  one-halfpenny  snd  Id.  the  bundle  in- 
stead of  the  well-known  Kcfntish  **  pimps. " 
Only  yesterday  I  clUnced  to  stray  into  a  cop- 
^antation  where  hundreds  of  faggots  were 
about  almost  rotting,  and  inquiring  of 
«  woodman  why  he  did  not  dispose,  of  them, 
was  met  hv  the  reply,  *'Cannot  sell  them  even 
at  6e.  a-^OO  lestf  than  I  used  to  do  in  times 
gone  Igr."   Then,  I  asked,  what  part  of  the 
coppice  wood  can  you  sell  7  -Only  Pea  boughs 
and  Bean  stakes,  was  the  reply.    Might  I  ask 
how  much  p^r  acre  you  are  paying  for  this  <sop- 

?ice  wood  ?  Four  pounds,  came  the  reply;  and 
left  the  old  woownan,  who  twenty-five  years 
sgo  paid  £13  per  acre  for  wood  not  one  whit 
Mttw,  andwho,  Inaiatiiermoody  turn  of  mind, 
said  his  could  thm  live  Hx  man  •ztrsvagantly 
tiian  his  oould  now  affnd  to  do.' ' 

Of  course,  for  certain  classes  of  small  wood 
that  is  locally  known  as  London  ware,"  and 
indnding  broon-handles,  hurdle  stakes,  Mid 
erate  poles,  there  is  still  a  demand,  and  that 
is,  oompamtiTely  speaking,  anything  but  brisk  ; 
bat  the  good  old  days  of  English  coppicing,  as 
my  frieiu  l^e  old  woodman  remarked,  had  de- 
parted. But  about  Oak  Iwrk  we  cannot  speak 
o^e  bit  more  favourably,  for  the  ;£20  per  ton  of 
oar  grandfathers  has  waned  less  and  less, 
until  fortunate  is  the  forester  considered  who 
in  the  year  1892  received  a  greater  price  than 
about  one-fourth  of  the  above-mentioned.  Even 
charcoal  has  deteriorated  in  vidue,  and  what  the 
old-fashioned  kiln-burner  had  no  teouble  in  get- 


ting rid  of  at  2b.  6d.  per  bnshd  can  now  be  got 
at  about  Is.  per  busheL 

But  enough  of  the  cloudy  side  of  woodland 
output,  and  let  us  look  to  the  sunnier  page  ;  but 
record  even  the  very  best  prices  that  have  of  late 
years  been  procured,  and  the  picture  is  far  from 
encouraging.  Good  Oak  trees  will  only  fetch 
from  2b.  to  2s.  6d  per  foot,  the  latter  price 
being  hard  to  get ;  ana,  indeed,  lots  of  very  nice, 
timwr  can  be  bonght  at  Is.  8d.  per  foot,  and 
somewhat  infwior,  but  by  no  m^ana  bad,  at. 
Is.  6d.  par  foot  The  Sim  marke^i,  like  the  char- 
aoter  of  that  wood  for  burriing,  ja  **uncodour"i 
at  present,  ud  has  been  so  for  a  long  time  back. ' 
For  even  exoeptionaUy  large  and  dean  trenln 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  higher  prioe  than 
8d.  per  foot,  but  plenl^  changes  hands  at  6d. 
and  7d.  per  foot.  Ash  still  holds  good  for  local 
and  other  demand  at  quotations  varying  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  foot,  but  the  former  price  or 
Is.  8d.  is  about  the  averue.  Beech  only  fetches 
about  firewood  price — 7a.  per  foot ;  and  plrai^ 
of  nioe  timber-can  be  purchased  at  that  rate. 
It  makes  exceUent  firewood.  Birch  ami  Alder 
may  be  got  rid  of  at  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  foot, 
but  locu  demand  in  certain  districts  causes  the 
prices  to  vary  very  much. 

lime  wood  would  seem  to  be  in  some  de- 
mand, at  least  judging  by  advertisements 
in  -  the  Timber  Trades  Journal.  ■  About  8d.  per 
foot  is  thought  a  fairly  good  price,  but  often  for 
first-class  logs  a  great  deal  more  is  obtained. 
Sycamore  still  retuns  .its  luild  in  the  market 
at  prices  ranging  from  la.  8d.  to  nearly  3s.  per 
foot. 

Amoi^ist  the  onniferons  trees  Laioh  is  still  at 
the  hud  o£  the  good  butta  brin^g  from 
Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  6d.  pel?  foot>  Scotch  Fir  can 
hardly  be  got  rid  of -at  any  prioe,  while  Spruce, 
Austrisn  and  Coniean  Hnea  are  all  alike  hardly 
worth  cultivating  for  economic  value.  Silver 
Fir  is  a  good  d«hl  bettw,  and  will,  when  the 
quality  of  its  timber  is  better  known,  be  largely 
used  for  building  and  other  purposes.  With  most 
kinds  of  timber — three  at  least,  Oak,  Larch,  and 
Ash — much  depend  on  the  load  demand  as  to 
what  piibes  th^  will  realise.  For  agricultural 
implemei^  repairs,  there  is  always  amoDgst 
country'  joiners  a  fair  demand  for  Ash  and 
Oak ;  while'  in  tlw  vicinity  of  coal  and  iron  pits 
few  kinds  of  wood,' particularly  sudi  aa  are 
suitaUe  for  mops,  remain  loi^  as  a  drug  in 
the  market.'  Where  small  boats  made  and 
laiger  vessels  repaired,  one  may  not  have  much 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  wood, 
but  then  that  is  lisu^j  only  in.  maritime  dis- 
tricts. Faggots  (large)  bring  about  J4s.  per  100, 
uid  8mall(**pimps^')38.  3d.  perlOO.  f^wooc 
brings  €s.  per  cartload  delivered,  but  it 
usuMly  disposed  of  in  Kent  by  the  cord. 

A.  D.  W. 


hard  weather  sesson.  We  know  some  very  thriv- 
ing young  plantatloBs  cf  I«n)h  in  KMtt  wUoh  had 
been  .wued  for  some  years,  and  showed  a  very 

clean  tmd  good  growth.  In  the  past  aotomn  the 
wire  was  taken  away,  and  now,  with  ioaroely  an 
exceptioD,  every  young  tree  U  barked  for  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  This  sbowr,  if  any  proof  vere 
needed,  the  sort  of  pests  that  men  and  trees  have 
to  deal  wltJi  in  WQpdad.dlstriots  whan  labUU 
abound.  Where  there  are  choice  HdUea  in  gar- 
dens they  should  ^carefully  preteofed,  as  they 
may  be  stripped  of  bark  all  round,  and  to  a  Holly 
that  is  death.  Caniatioqs  in  the  open'  air  will  go 
like  a  morolog  mist  if  the  labbita  And  tbem  oat  in 
bard  weat  her.  Whenln  open  yonngpIantatioDsthere 
uesignsof  zaUiitsattheBtemStaodtherelBarydiffi- 
eDHy  about  wiring  even  in  a  temporary  way»  some 
lelief  may  be  obtained  by  killing  all  ooe  can  of  the 
rabbits -in  and  near  the  plantation  and  ferretiug 
bedgerowe  near.  The  same  tree  enemies  go  a  lorg 
way  at  ntght,  stUl  it  is  a  clear  gain  pot  to  have 
them  in  swarms  near  the  young  trees.  On  most 
estates  there  are  old  woods  where  th«r  may  do  le»s 
bann.  The  remedy  of  smearing  is  en  no  use  save 
for  a  few  trees  in  an  exposed  pleasure  ground. 
Bat  no  i^asore  or  kind  of  garden  that  one  thinks 
asythhig  of  should  ever  be  exposed  to  the  attaoks 
of  faares  or  rabUlB ;  they  may  and  should  happy 
retreats  for  winged  oreatores.  The  cost  and  pgli- 
cess  of  smearing  make  it  of  very  slight  use.  For 
examide,-extensive  ^antatlons  are  often  made  of 
small  trees  less  than  IfoOt  high.  The  most  ex- 
perienced plsDters  both  in  Fruee  and  England 
follow  this  plan.  Even  it  anyone  had  time  and 
means  to  smear  the  stems  of  these  little  trees  it 
would  not  help  them,  as  Uie  enemy  wonld  take  the 
top  and  leave  the  smeared  stump  to  the  smearer. 
The  whole  idea  is  ridicoloos  from  the  sta^polDt 
of  any  extensive  or  serious  planting,  as  20,000  will 
not  go  far  in  plautii^  even*  small  Md.  InnDall 
places  where  there  is  nothing  like  a  weed  In  any 
troe  sense,  a  clmtde  smear  made  of  fiesb  cow  ma- 
nore  aoil  olay  will  save  exposed  q)ecfmen8  for  a 
time.  AU  smears  are  essentially  mere  makeshifts 
for  use  in  garden  or  orchard.  For  the  {dantw  (m 
a  large  scale  the  only  friends  to  his  young  trees 
are  the  wiring  out  or  death  of  his  enemies.— 
FieU. 

The  White  Poplar.— The  beauty  of  PojJars 
in  autumn  is  far  more  noteworthy  wlm  nambm 
of  trees  are  taken  together  than  in  any  riegle 
speciofeo.  Sometimes  the  Uoantain  Ash  fades  to 
a  splendid  red  ooAonr  and  to  vei?  beaattf  ul  jn  itsdf . 
but  it  is  very  nncertaln,  and  one  spedmon  will  do 
so  while  another  will  not  The  White  P(^)lar,  how- 
ever,  is  the  most  beautiful  common  tree'  in  this 
respect  when  half  of  its  leaves- assume  a  fine 
yellow  odour,  while  the  rest  show  ftU  manner 
of  weaker  tones  <tf  ydlow.  till  yon  come  to  the 
jonn^Bst,  which  luve  their  own  InimitaUe  pearly 
sheen  in  .the  meet  bewitching  contrast  wtth  the 
yellow  In  the  middle  of  the  tree^  

"The  OaPdeB-  Monthly  Parts— IMt  >w*'. *■ 

teia*r*d  plaUt  art  6<rt  prtwntl,  (md  «  i»  wMt  MteUf^ 

ll  &*: ;  ^  A«.  U  M.  OmpUK  tt  ^  «^««*^  T" 
fiAun  JVvM  Oi  ammmerwMA  ta  md  0  UBl,  A/^*  ^> 


The  White  Pine.— Ur.  D.  Nicbol  writes  to 
the  Canadian  ffortHiipurUt  that  the  White  Pine 
grows  more  rapidly  on  poor  laUd  in  Canada  than 
any  other  ooniferous  tree.  Ba  instances  mixed 
^Jantmtions  where  White  Flue  trees  have  grown  to 
a  height  of  60  feet  iu  twenty-two  years,  with  every' 
tree  as  straight  aa  a  mast.  This  growth  has  bien 
attained  on  poor  land  without  any  cultiTation  be- 
yond thinning  out  the  trees  as  they  grew  large  and 
clearing  away  decayed  ouder  branches.  No  other 
kind  of  forot  tree  does  so  well  when  grown  so 
closely. 

Babbits  and  teeea  in  hard  weather.— Now 
is  the  lime  to  see  after  rabbits  In  yonng  planta- 
tions, or  among  Hollies,  to  best  tbem  oat  and  see 
wiring  is  snfficient.   It  Is  not  the  sesson  to  wire 

Eiopetlj,  as  that  is  work  for  the  warm  weather, 
at  wire  may  be  stretched  down  rapidly,  and  in 
the  rim^est  way,  to  keep  off  the  ecemy  durirg  the 


priet,  cMA,  £Xt  tU. 

"GardenlDg  niustrated  *  ■onthb;  P»rtfc-IMi 
>Hnuait  jmUfiM  ta  imUf  bound  MamMt  Ml.  i»  irtfcfc 

*>fWn  ana  Homt"  HoatUy  P»rt8.-»S  i!*r^^ 
"Hawir  Plowers."-«**v  ^f^ff^  UXH^^L 
"The  Garden  Annual"  for  l893.-o»>i<«*«  Ai  ha- 

latat  Utf  ^  oH  UroMta  ^  tlu  iterlicwJtwral  JVnrf*.  TU 
UMi  •/  Oonlcw  md  Covmtrg  MM rcmlotebiv  •Mr  MnUtaw 
bMN  wrr  w^Wls  oMl  tiUndvOm  mM,       •n«MtM«  Is 

All^w  rtadtit  vko  crt  tnternUd  in  tkt  ir^^tmrnaacf 
eottofft  tmrna  an  inxittd  lok.lp  v*  («  moit  CoitagSGar- 
dentDK  Inovn.  It  ti  j»>b(i$htd  at  fA<  xiry  U-wat  ^<  *• 
mot  tkt  mmU  o/  Hum  far  tcAoM  U  ti  •"^^S 
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Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


TOUNQ  WOOD  ON  OLD  TREES. 

Aky  doubt  about  tiw  Buperiority  of  young  wood 
over  that  which  hu  l<atg  been  pnduoiiig  fruit 
will  quickly  be  diftpeUedu  tihe  two  nUnnmi  mn 
'fdoMly  Borutiniaed  at  different  times  during  two 
or  twae  eeasons.  In  some  instancoB  proof  posi- 
tive would  be  afforded  hy  oontnwtmg  strong 
young  branches  when  in  full  bearing  with  the 
rest  of  the  tzee,  the  former  iuvarlaUy  t»Y)duc- 
iog  much  the  greateet  profuBi<Mi  d  fruit  of  the 
finest  quality.  If  they  fail  to  do  bo,  it  is  the 
fault  of  t^e  cultivator,  a  too  free  use  of  the 
knife  moet  frequently  being  the  cause  of  young 
branches  producing  much  superfluous  wood 
growth  at  the  expense  of  productivenesB.  These 
remarks  do  not  apply  exclusivdy  to  Apple  and 
Pear  trees,  but  are  equally  applicable  to  Apri- 
ootB,  PluBu  and  Chemes,  and  to  wall  trees  as 
well  as  those  in  the  open.  Already,  probably, 
tbotuands  of  rwtrioted  standards,  pynuuds  and 
bushes  have  been  eloaely  denuded  of  all  tlteir 
young  growth,  noUiing  but  the  dosdy-farimmed 
stubNT  old  branches  being  left.  These  latter 
nuy  be  very  well  furnished  with  fruit  spurs, 
though  more  often  than  not  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  these  and  excess  of  wood  growth.  In  any 
case  this  hard  pruning  is  genendly  foUowed  by 
the  production  ai  Uiickets  of  strong  young 
shoots,  completely  smothering  what  little  fruit 
IB  formed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  annually 
removing  the  whole  of  the  young  wood  at 
the  winter  pruning  some  of  the  best  placed 
should  be  left  thinly  all  over  the  trees  and  to 
its  full  iMigth.  If  shortened  in  any  way, 
only  the  tips  even  being  cut  off,  this  will  be 
foUowed  hy  a  faulty  bre^,  those  buds  near  the 
ends  being  all  that  Btart.  Out  harder,  this  wiU 
be  the  ineoursor  of  still  stronger  wood  growth 
in  profusion ;  whereas,  if  left  to  its  full  bugth, 
fruit  buds  will  most  probably  ftmu  at  every 
joint. 

During  the  winter  of  1877-78  I  left  a  number 
of  extra  strong  Apple  growths  about  the  thick- 
ness of  Btout  walking-sticks  and  not  leas  than 
3  feet  in  length,  and  during  the  summer  of 
1879  they  flowered  moet  abundantly,  the  fruit 
eventually  forming  on  them  like  ropes  of 
OnioDB.  Prior  to  that  some  of  the  trees  had 
been  complete  failures,  owing  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  pruning  that  had  been  annually 
carried  out.  Since  that  time  I  have  left 
young  growths  thinly  over  scores  of  garden 
trees,  and  in  no  one  instance  did  these  fail  to 
improve  the  health  and  productiveness  of  the 
trees,  lliese  young  growths  bdng  left  to  their 
full  lengtii  do  not  continue  to  extend  in  the 
same  string  manner,  and  if  nosd  be  ou  be  kept 
pruned  back  to  the  fint  saved  length.  Some 
youug  branches  on  large  old  trees  that  com- 
menoBd  bearing  seven  years  ago  have  not 
failed  to  produce  freely  since,  and  they  are 
again  now  abundantiy  furnished  with  fruit- 
buds.  In  the  case  of  several  Pear  trees  simi- 
larly treated  the  branches  have  lengthened  con- 
siderably, and  when  fruiting  arch  over,  so  as  to 
nearly  touch  the  ground.  Beserving  young 
shoots  on  large  trees  previously  doing  well  is 
also  advisaUe,  as  it  peatl;^  increases  the  |nx>- 
dnetive  area  without  unpuring  the  free- bearing 


character  of  the  older  branches.  Hie  latter 
might  in  some  eases  be  freely  thinned  out  with 
advantage.  Hiey  may  not  appear  too  thick 
now,  but  the  case  is  very  different  when  they 
are  in  full  leaf.  When  less  thinning  is  carried 
out  freely  on  old  and  stunted  trees,  it  is  some- 
times followed  by  the  production  of  a  number 
<^  strong  shoots,  and  will  certainly  be  so  if  the 
heada  are  freely  shortened  back  with  the  aid  of 
the  saw.  3%eM  resulting  shoots  Aould  be  very 
freely  thinned  out  doling  the  fdlowing  winter, 
and  uiose  reserved  beinglecft  to  their  fiUl  lengtii 
will  soon  arrive  at  a  productive  state.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  young  lateral  growths  ought 
not  to  be  reserved  on  espalier  trained  and  ooidon 
trees,  as  these  would  at  onoe  spoQ  their  charac- 
ter. In  many  instances  they  are  quite  worth- 
less owing  to  over-luxuriance,  or  else  because 
they  are  too  densely  furnished  with  side  shoots 
to  be  productive  of  good  fruit.  It  may  seem  a 
rather  drastic  remedy  to  saw  off  Uie  aide 
branches  of  horizontals-trained  trees  near  to 
the  main  stems  and  to  out  cordons  down  to  near 
whero  they  were  grafted,  but  this  treatment 
would  be  followed  by  the  production  of  nu- 
merous young  shoots,  and  if  the  Btrongost  and 
best  placed  of  these  are  reserved  and  laid  in, 
the  rest  being  spurred  hud  back,  the  walls  or 
fences  will  not  be  long  before  they  are  clothed 
with  fruiting  wood  of  a  ^reaUy  improved  charac- 
ter. Should  the  varieties  be  (tf  an  inferior  de- 
scription, then  ought  sodi  toeee  to  be  headed 
back  now  to  within  6  inches  of  the  main  branches 
or  stock,  as  the  case  nuy  be,  preparatory  to  re- 
graftdng  with  better  sorts  next  spring.  Not  a 
few  wul  trees,  notably  Pears,  fail  to  cover  their 
allotted  space  owing  to  the  ends  of  the  branches 
becoming  stunted.  In  this  case  sawing  off  the 
ends  may  lead  to  the  production  of  the  required 
vigorous  young  shoots,  though  a  surer  way  of 
attaining  this  end  is  to  head  back  lightly  and  to 
regraft  with  a  healthy  young  growth,  the  best 
placed  break  from  the  latter  being  laid  in.  Hiis 
may  be  the  means  of  extending  the  main 
branches  several  feet  f luthar  either  upwards  or 
horiumtally. 

Young  growth  is  very  frequently  much  needed 
on  Aprioot  end  Plum  trees,  yet  it  is  recklessly 
cut  away  in  far  too  many  instances.  Strong 
shoots  are  often  pushed  out  from  near  the 
bottoms  of  the  trees,  and  if  a  few  of  these 'were 
duly  laid  in  either  between  or  over  the  old  and, 
it  may  be,  almost  naked  branches,  they  might 
soon  hike  the  place  of  the  latter,  the  productive- 
ness of  the  trees  being  thereby  increased  ten- 
fold. These  trees  also  respond  well  to  the  prun- 
ing saw.  Thus  if  old  branches  clothed  with  long 
stunted  spurs  are  sawn  out,  plenty  of  strong 
young  growths  suitable  for  laying  in  will  be 
formed  next  season.  Every  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  laying  in  young  wood  all  over  old 
Atoioot  Mid  Plum  tema,  old  spnia  beinc[  sawn 
(^wherever  they  are  in  the  way,  as  it  u  very 
certain  the  latter  never  produce  soeh  fine  fruit 
nor  fruit  of  any  kind  so  surely  as  do  the  younger 
branches.  Some  varieties  of  Plums  grown  as 
standards  and  never  pruned  soon  develop  dense 
heads  of  growth,  which  are  of  little  real  ser- 
vice unless  freely  thinned  out  so  as  to  bring  a 
few  young  shoots  into  play.  Young  growths  are 
being  constantly  hud  in  on  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  MoreUo  Cherries,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  they  vary  so  little  in  either  productiveness 
or  quality  of  their  fruit  This  may  appear  a 
strong  assertion,  but  if  the  two  former  do  vary 
much,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  season  tlum  the 
trees,  while  Horellos  never  Cul. 

 LM.  H. 

The  Vine  weevil  (IK  M.  I  am  sony 
to  say  that  yon  are  quite  right,  and  that  your 


Vines  are  attacked  by  the  grabs  of  the  black 
Tine  weevil  (OtionhynohQa  salcatus).  Thto  'is  ia 
most  tiresome  pest  Ab  regards  destrt^ing  the  grubs, 
no  insecticides  are  of  any  use ;  those  which  would 
kill  the  grabs  would  be  equally  deadly  to  the 
plants.  The  Tines  sbould  be  repotted  and  a  careful 
search  made  for  the  grabs  ;  they  are  prolably  not 
more  than  4  ioobes  or  5  inches  from  the  surface,  so 
that  searching  down  to  that  depth  would  be  safficient. 
The  grubs  will  become  chiysalides  in  the  early 
spring  and  the  beetles  will  emerge  a  few  weeks 
afterwards.  The  weevils  only  feed  at  night,  biding 
under  stones,  little  lumps  of  esrth,  or  whnever 
they  can  shelter  themselves  from  observation. 
They  may  be  trapped  by  laying  pieces  of  slat^ 
board,  or  little  balls  of  hay  about  the  eoil 
in  the  pott,  or  In  hay  tied  loasd  the  stems,  or 
they  may  be  caught  at  night  bj  pievionsly  laying 
white  sheets  under  the  plants,  and  then  suddenly 
iotroduoii^  a  bright  light,  which  will  oanse  them 
to  fall ;  if  it  does  not,  thsln  the  Vines  well  over  the 
sheets,  Eecote  the  wee^ls  before  they  oan  get 
away  (th^  do  not  move  very  qoiofcly),  and  pat 
them  Into  boUing  water.— O.  S.  B. 


FERBfENTINO  MATERIAL  TOR  OUTSIDE 
VINE  BORDERS. 

At  one  time  fermenting  material  was  more 
largely  used  than  it  now  is  for  covering  the  out- 
side borders  in  which  early  forced  Vines  were 
grown.  Not  that  its  discontinuance  has  im- 
proved, the  qualiigr  of  carljr  Grapes,  as  with  all 
our  boasted  advanoement  in  fruit  culture,  eaily 
Grapes  are  not  grown  any  better,  or  so  good  as 
twenty  years  ago ;  in  fact,  really  good  Gra|»ea 
at  the  earliest  shows  are  far  more  of  a  ranty 
than  they  used  to  be.  The  variety  principally 
relied  upon  for  foroing  (at  least  for  early 
work^  is  the  Black  Hamburgh,  that  will  put 
up  with  almost  anyabuse  and  yet  come  out  pass- 
able in  the  end.  There  is,  however,  a  nut  to 
its  enduring  powers,  and  the  producticm  of 
reaUy  good  early  Grapes  of  this  variety  is  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of.  Often,  however,  they  ate 
poor  in  colour,  and  instead  of  the  bunches  being 
compact,  with  the  berries  of  a  nice  black  col- 
our, also  carrying  a  eood  bloom,  they  are  the 
very  opposite  and  also  marred  by  shankin|[. 
This  latter  ia  an  evil  much  on  the  inorease  m 
early  forced  Yinea,  especially  in  the  variety  above 
notad.  There  is  nothing  in  tiie  cultivation  of 
Vlnea  more  annoying  than  to  see  the  bunches 
decrease  in  size.  Generally  this  is  the  remit 
of  defective  root-action.  It  hss  beoome  very 
much  the  practice  to  allow  the  borders  to  re- 
main uncovered  until  forcing  oommeuces,  the 
belief  being  that  when  the  borders  are  covered 
the  Vines  do  not  receive  that  thorough  rest 
they  should  have.  To  a  oertun  extent  this  is 
not  borne  out  by  facts.  To  cover  the  border  up 
so  that  froet  cannot  reach  the  surface  may  be  an 
evil,  but  not  so  protection  from  wet  or  snow, 
which  may  easily  be  secured  by  using  shutters 
or  sheets  of  corrugated  zinc.  I  use  both,  and 
also  spare  lights.  Borders  covered  with  fer- 
menting material  when  forcing  CMnmencea 
are  just  in  the  condition  to  derive  marked 
benefit  It  is  tJioae  borders  which  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  manure  early  in  the  season 
without  furtlieT  sheltering  that  are  in  danger  of 
being  spoilt  fay  mistaken  kindness.  The  heavy 
falls  of  snow  recently  experienced  will  have 
penetrated  deeply,  and  the  soil  about  the  roots 
will  be  oold  and  damp  ;  consequently,  if  fer- 
menting material  is  now  applied,  these  bordeia 
cannot  be  expected  to  derive  such  marked  bene- 
fit SB  those  which  have  been  coveted  witit  a  fev 
dry  leaves  and  boards. 

Covering  Vine  borders  with  fermenting 
mateiial  without  using  bo^ds  ia  not  Jbeat 
meanB  of  tre^j  l£:^0i@N^4?& 
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greater  depfch  of  material  is  needed,  and  even 
.  with  this  addition  it  does  not  retain  the  heat 
so  long  as  a  much  leas  bulk  if  this  be  coveied. 
For  covering  outside  Vine  borders  I  have  great 
faitii  in  Hko  bulk  heing  tree  leaves.  Oak  or 
Beeoh  foe  wtienaoe,  as  being  ot  a  hud  natoie 
thoy  heat  uie  more  readilj,  and  also  retain  the 
irarmth  for  a  lengthened  period.  I  use  Beedi 
'  leaves,  and  they  msiutsin  the  heat  weU.  Last 
year  Mriy  in  January  I  covered  the  border  of 
a  large  Hambursh  house  with  (jnite  three  parts 
leaves  to  one  of  litter,  putting  it  on  to  the  depth 
of  2  feet  near  the  front  wall,  and  the  heat  was 
retained  well  on  to  the  end  of  April.  But  the 
•iMve  would  not  have  been  the  case  had  'not 
the  border  been  further  oovered  with  proper 
Vine-border  boards.  In  the  above  case  the 
roots  worked  well,  and  the  Vines  ripened  off  a 
fine  crop  of  early  Grapes,  the  harries  and 
bunches  being  of  a  large  size,  as  they  always 
are  on  the  Vines  in  this  house,  although  they 
must  be  quite  fifty  yaara  old.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  gentle  hotbed  is  of  great  assistance  for 
corerioK  the  roots  of  early  eaned  Vinea,  that  is 
when  m»  border  is  {wrtially  inside  and  out. 
With  tills  awBtanoe  I  think  Vines  also  break 
more  stroDgly  and  evenly.  The  reason  no  doubt 
why  the  system  is  not  practised  so  mneb  as.  its 
merits  deserve  is  the  labour  attending  it.  By 
'nstn^  the  greater  part  of  good  leaves  with  a 
portion  of  stable  Utter,  aumoient  heat  will  be 
maintained  quite  long  enough  tat  the  Vines 
to  benefit  by  it.  Y.  A.  H. 


LATE  APPLB3. 
If  is  not  to  be  by  any  means  sspposed  that  the 
splendid  ooUection  of  Apples  which  Mr.  Bonjard 
ezbibited  at  the  Drill  HaU  on  the  1 7th  represented 
late-keeplag  Apples  solely.  When  It  is  understood 
that  there  were  comprised  in  the  oolleotion  scores 
ot  varieties  that  are  at  their  best  in  October  and 
November,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the 
real  loto  keepers  formed  only  a  moderate  part 
of  the  whole.  That  Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any 
reflection  on  the  collection ;  very  fu  from  that. 
BeaUy  it  was  rema^ble  how  varieties  that  are 
at  their  best  long  before  Christmas  were  pre- 
sented in  auoh  apparent  excellent  condition. 
They  had  been  wonderfally  well  preserved.  No 
doubt  it  woald  have  been  fonad  had  there  been 
a  geoeral  tasting  of  the  whole  lot  that  very  many 
of  the  least  pretentloaa-loakinfr  sampleu  were  the 
freshest,  best,  or  especially  best  flavoured.  Amongst 
the  dishes  was  Ejremont  Bnsset,  a  delicately 
flavonred  Appla  It  is  a  good  cropidng  kind,  ke^ps 
well  till  Uay,  and  is  perhspi  the  very  best  of  all 
the  handsome  msset  section.  Brownlee's  Rdhiret 
is  another  ot  the  too  little  known  and  grown  late 
deasert  Apples.  This  is  probably  even  a  later 
keeper  than  is  the  preceding ;  the  fmlts  are 
of  fair  size,  and  in  coloar  browo,  green,  and 
red.  It  is  all  the  some  a  flne-flavonred  wlety. 
With  these  should  be  allied  that  delioious  and 
free-bearing  variety  Cookie  Pippin,  one  of  onr 
very  best  late  table  Apples,  and  having  a  flavoor 
all  its  own.   Those  who  taste  seedling  Applea  for 

-  qaall^  after  the  opening  of  the  new  year  shoald 
always  liave  Cookie  Pippin  at  hand  as  a  test  frait 
for  ttavbnr.  There  were  at  the  meeting  several 
disties  of  Cornish  Aromatio,  a  variety  that  seems 
t }  oomprise  all  the  best  qoalities  of  Hargil  and  the 
good  russets.  A  very  abundant  bearing  tree  at 
Claremont,  it  was  found,  was  of  this  fine  old  va- 
riety, and  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  best  late  des- 
sert Apples  we  have.  It  bos  an  equal  mixture  of 
the  red  and  the  msset.  Is  of  good  form,  medium 
size,  aud  generally  is  a  heavy  cropper.  How  is  it 
that  wlien  select  lists  of  late  dessert  Apples  are 

•  pablished,  we  hear  so  little  comparatively  of  these 
excellent  varieties  7  If  to  these  named  we  add 
Sturmer  Pippin  aod  Adams'  Fearm^n,  we  get 

-  half-a-dozeo  sorbs  that  shoulJ  be  grown  in  every 
gardea  where  quality  or  fiavour  is  esteemed  more 
than  colour  or  appearanc:.   Uofortonatdy.  it  hap- 


peos  that  of  our  additions  to  Ai^e  lists  three- 
fourths  of  the  new  ones  are  at  their  best 
in  the  eariy  winter  instead  of  in  the  loto 
winter.  A  most  inatmotlve  oompetition  would  be 
a  class  for,  say,  haU-a-dosen  dishes  of  sorts  to  be 
tested  for  fiavonr  in  ApriL  ^lat  Is,  on  the 
whole,  lato  enough  for  English  fruits,  as  lator 
we  can  have  the  pick  of  the  AostiaUan  fruits, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any 
fruits  gathered  at  home  in  October  can  compete 
either  in  qnality  or  ajipeKmaoe  with  antipoasu 
fruits  gathered  In  Uaroh.  With  respect  to  loto 
cooking  or  kitchen  vaiieUes,  Winter  Peach,  though 
not  large,  is  a  huidsome  fruit,  not  unlike  samples 
of  Wefllngbon,  keeps  well  qnito  late,  and  fniits 
freely  where  Wellington  will  not  thrive.  Annie 
Elizabeth  also  is  a  handsome  lato-kee^tng  Ap- 
I^e ;  it  is  good  if  oared  for  till  Vaj.  This  does 
well  equally  on  sand  jn  Sum?  and  on  day  in 
Berks,  and  is  highly  spolcen  of  by  growers.  What 
a  splendid  solid  lato  A[»le  is  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, a  hardy,  robust  vwnety  that  is  admirably 
adapted  for  orchard  culture.  It  should  be  tovoA 
in  oar  markets  in  great  abundaooe  at  this  time  of 
the  year  did  we  but  grow  it  in  pJenty.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  Is  another  ^ple  that  needs  now  no 
commendation,  aod  the  fine  Bismarck,  if  not  too 
highly  coloured  and  grown  {m  established  trees,givet 
frnits  that  will  keep  longer  and  firmer  than  do 
many  of  the  big  fmited  sorts.  Mr.  Bunyard  had 
very  fine  dishes  of  Woltham  Abbey  Seedling  which 
is  both  a  heavy  cropper  and  a  good  keeper ;  and 
yet  another  oairital  late  kitohen  Apple  Is  Saudriog- 
ham,  of  which  there  were  some  capital  samfdes 
shown.  It  is  thus  seen,  though  only  a  few  oat  of 
th»  many  have  been  mentioned,  that  we  are  not 
without  lAen^of  fine  lato  Aisles  it  sought  for 
and  grown.  Would  also  that  those  who  do  so 
often  send  what  are  called  seedlings  for  judgment 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  varieties  now  in 
cultivation.  If  thsy  hiul,they  would  bom  myriads 
of  toees,  or  else  behead  them  and  regraft  with 
really  fine  varieties,  latber  than  attempt  to  add 
to  otur  already  too  abandant  .^^e  lists.    A.  D. 


COLD  STORAGE  OF  FRUIT. 

SoHB  interesting  further  experiments  with  regard 
to  the  best  modes  of  preserving  tmits  overoon- 
sidei^le  periods  ot  time  have  been  made  in  New 
South  Wales,  which  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  successful  introduction  of  various  kinds  from 
the  colonies  to  the  British  and  other  European 
markets.  It  appears  that  a  growing  opinion  is  in 
existence  that,  if  the  exact  range  of  temperature 
oan  be  obtained,  there  should  be  no  difficult  In 
keeping  and  tiansporting  Apples,  Peam,  Peaobes, 
Oranges,  and  other  fruit  over  considerable  dis- 
tances both  in  time  and  spsce.  Following  prtndoos 
experiments,  ud  the  experience  gained  from  them, 
a  committee  formed  to  conduct  these  trials  fixed 
the  mean  temperature  as  at  about  40*^  F.,  the  two 
cold  chambers  being  one  in  the  building  of  a  dairy 
company,  which  was  lent  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
other  under  a  pnblio  market.  The  time  during 
which  the  tudt  was  thus  kept  was  from  Uay  23 
lost  until  July  21  following,  or  nearly  two  months. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  ^fficulty  in  ob- 
taining an  even  temperature,  but  at  no  time  was  it 
lower  than  35°  nor  higher  tlum  46",  the  average  of 
the  whole  period  being  41-66°.  The  results  were 
most  favoorable. 

The  fruit  treated  and  the  system  followed  were 
as  follows :  There  were  two  cases  (ordinary  wine 
coses)  of  Winter  Pearmaln  Apples  and  two  oases 
of  cooking  (Beurr£  Ranee)  Pears  in  the  cold 
chamber  of  the  County  Milk  Company,  Wofdloo- 
mooloo.  The  Apples  were  picked,  immediately 
wrapped  in  paper,  snd  packed  in  the  cases. 
Corresponding  cases  were  kept  in  the  ordinary  air, 
at  the  ofBces  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Sydney,  so  as  to  show  the  difference  of  Apples 
kept  at  40°  temperature.  Other  fmlt  consisted  of 
two  cases  of  common  Oranges,  one  case  Kavel 
Oranges,  and  one  case  of  thorny  Mandarins.  Three 
of  these  cases  were  of  the  ordinary  shipment 
paltera.   In  each  cose  h.ilf  the  fruit  was  wrapped 


in  tissue  paper,  and  the  remainder  without  pack- 
ing. The  Oranges  bad  been  placed  In  a  ™gl> 
Iqrer  in  an  open  granaiy  for  ten  days  wiUt  being 
[4okad,  so  that  they  ndght  get  dry  before  being 
sorted  and  patted.  They  formed  part  of  a  large 
consignment  sent  to  London.  Go  opening  the 
fruit  at  the  end  ot  two  months,  which  was  the 
estimated  time  for  it  to  have  reached  the  London 
markets  bad  it  been  sent,  the  results  were  that  the 
cases  of  AppW  and  Pears  kept  without  odd  stor- 
age were  In  vary  bad  oondltion.  75  per  centbehig 
rottoi.  and  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  Oranges 
eqoslly  bod  In  condition.  On  opening  the  cases 
from  tiie  oold  rooms,  the  fmit  in  each  was  in 
splen(Ud  oondition,  only  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  the 
Oranges,  and  none  of  the  Pears  or  Apples,  being 
rotten.  Ttie  Apples  had  improved  in  condition, 
having  ooloored  up  daring  storage.  The  fmit  was 
then  repaeked  aid  returned  to  ttie  odd  rooms,  to 
see  how  long  It  oonid  be  kept  in  saleable  condi- 
tion. 

These  experiments,  added  to  former  experienoe, 
tend  to  show  that  fmit  may  be  kept  wiUiout  de- 
terioration for  any  reasonable  period  at  a  tempera- 
ture ot  about  40^  that  it  pays  better  to  wrap 
each  fmit  in  tissue  paper,  and  that  A^les  wiU 
mature  at  a  lower  temp«ature  than  wul  Fears. 
There  Is  one  point,  however,  of  wUoh  «o  ooglit 
to  hanr  mwe— vis.,  iriiether  the  fmlt  soon  decays 
or  not  after  being  removed  from  the  oold  storsge. 
The  batoh  ot  Oranges  from  which  the  sample  was 
sdeoted  was  sent  to  London  "between  decks"  ot 
a  mail  steamer,  and  not  In  a  odd  ohambar.  The 
consignment  arrived  here  in  poor  order,  and  realised 
a  low  price,  the  thorny  Mandarins  being  a  total 
loss ;  whereas  those  in  the  oool  diamber,  for  the 
experiment',  were  in  perfect  order,  though  from  the 
same  tioes.  It  Is  found  that  Oranges  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  to  mature  thoroughly 
before  being  shii^ed.  so  as  to  secure  their  full 
flavour  in  the  manet. 

The  importance  of  carefully  selecting  fruit,  and 
afterwac^  of  properly  packing  and  conveying  it, 
is  exempUfied  in  a  case  reported  by  a  large  shlppw 
of  fmit  to  London  from  New  South  Wales.  It 
refers  to  a  shipment  of  32,000  oases  of  Apples, 
which  turned  out  a  lamentable  foilore.  Another 
instance  ot  a  shipment  of  1000  cases  is  given, 
where  it  was  all  prime  fmlt,  but  mily  realised  from 
5s.  to  Is.  9d.  per  case.  These  had  cost  the  shipper 
before  landing  lu  London  about  7s.  9i.  per  case, 
his  loes  being  no  less  than  £300  on  the  1000  oases. 
These  facts  will  give  some  indioatlon  <d  the  value 
of  the  oold  <^amber  on bCMird  ship.— C.,  in  FUUL 


Peaches  for  profit— It  Is  quite  refreshing  to 

a  market  groww  to  read  that  there  Is  stilt  some- 
thing left  to  make  a  moflt  from,  as  "  7.  A.  H."  (see 
page  18)  says  "thatlWhes  and  Nectarines  fetoh 
as  good  prices  ncv  as  everthey  did.  He  says :  "  I 
have  often  surprised  people  by  the  prioes  I 
get  for  good  open-air  Peaches.  Even  last  jwr 
good  fruits  of  Dymond.  Sea  Eagle,  and  Wal- 
borton  AdmiraMe  fetched  10s.  to  16s.  per  dosen." 
I  must  fredy  admit  that  I,  too,  am  surmised. 
In  this  locality  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  snooeed 
wdl,  aod  there  is  a  demand  at  the  sea-ooast  towns 
during  the  late  summer  months  for  good  fruit,  hut 
I  have  never  heard  ot  anything  like  the  price 
T.  A.  H."  mentions.  Foreign  Peodies,  beautifnl 
to  look  at,  if  not  equal  in  fiavonr,  neatly  packed  in 
pretty  boxes  so  as  to  oatoh  the  eye,  are  marked  up 
here  in  fruiterers"  wUidows  at  a  quarter  of  the  price 
mentioned.  I  fully  agree  with  aU  "  Y.  A.  H."  says 
as  to  careful  packing  and  to  grading  the  fruit,  and 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  local  market  growers 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  know  where  10s.  to  16s. 
per  dozen  con  be  obtained  for  late  Peaches.  I  am 
well  aware  it  oan  be  exceeded  for  exba  early  fruits 
that  have  been  forced  far  In  advance  of  the  ordi- 
nary season  of  Peaches,  especially  while  the  Londw 
season  Is  at  its  height.— J.  Obdom.  Ootport. 


The  Ensllsh  Vtowep  Garden.  —  Doi^,  View  and 
PlanU.  Th\rd  «d>lio»,  rtvitd,  kiU  wuaif  tun  /UtMfradmM. 
London:  J.  Mumt,  and  Utroit^^bvotHiUn.  j 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CLIPPING 
TREES  IN  AND  NEAR  THE 
FLO\VER  GARDEN. 

An  unerring  perception  told  the  Oreelii  that  the 
beautiful  mutt  also  be  the  true,  and  recalled 
them  back  into  the  way.   Ai  in  conduct  they 
intitted  on  an  energy  which  wai  rational,  to 
in  art  and  in  literature  they  required  of 
beauty  that  ity  too,  should  be  before  aUthings 
rational.— Fsovveeon  Butchsb,  in  "  Borne 
Aspect!  of  the  Greek  Oenios." 
There  are  a  few  wise  words  above  and  a 
few  unwise  ones  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  both 
of  which  are  worth  reading  in  considering 
this  question. 

Now  we  cut  Grass  when  we  want  hay,  or 


sand  hills — from  British  Columbia,  through 
Noith  America  and  Europe  to  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  and  not  one  of  them  has  yet  proved 
to  be  so  beautiful  as  our  native  Yow  when  it 
grows  undipped  root  or  branch.  But  in  gar- 
dens the  quest  for  the  exotic  is  so  active,  that 
few  give  a  fair  chance  to  the  Yew  as  a  tree, 
while  in  graveyards,  where  it  is  so  often  seen 
in  a  very  old  state,  the  cutting  of  the  roots 
hurts  the  growth,  though  there  .are  Yews  in 
graveyards  that  have  seen  a  thousand  winters. 

I  do  not  clip  my  Yew  trees,  because  clipping 
destroys  the  shape  of  one  of  the  finest  in  form 
of  all  trees.  It  is  not  my  own  idea  only  that 
I  urge  here,  but  that  of  all  who  have  ever 
thought  of  the  forma  of  trees,  foremost 
among  whom  we  must  place  artists  who  have 


ing  is  a  mere  "survival"  of  the  day  when 
we  had  very  few  trees,  and  it  paaaed  as 
clever  to  clip  them  to  tit  certain  situations 
after  the  architect's  notion  of  "  garden  de- 
sign." This  is  not  design  at  all  from  any 
landscape  or  artistic  point  of  view  ;  and  though 
the  elements  which  go  to  form  beautiful 
landscape,  whether  home  landscape  or  the 
often  higher  landscape  beauty  of  the  open 
country,  are  often  subtle,  and  though  they 
are  infinitely  varied,  they  are  none  the  leas 
real.  The  fact  that  men  when  we  had  few 
trees  made  them  into  walls  to  make  them 
serve  their  ways  of  *'  design  "  is  not  a  good 
reason  why  we,  rich  in  the  trees  of  all  the  hills 
of  the  north,  should  go  on  mutilating  some 
of  their  finest  forms  I 


Gardener's  cottage  at  Great  Tew,  with  protecting  fence  of  clipped  Yew. 


soft  turf  to  play  on,  hut  disfiguiing  a  noble 
(ree  is  notaneceesary  part  of  our  work  either, 
for  our  profit  or  pleasure.  I  clip  Yews  when  I 
I  want  to  make  a  hedge  of  them,  but  then  I  j 
am  clipping  a  hedge,  and  not  a  tree.  The  Yew  i 
in  its  natural  form  is  the  most  beautiful  ever- 1 
green  of  .  our  western  world —finer  than  the  i 
Cedar  in  its  feathery  branching,  and  morel 
beautiful  than  any  Cedar  in  the  colour  of  its  i 
stem.  In  our  own  day  we  see  trees  of  the  same 
great  order  as  the  Yew  gathered  from  a  thou- 

A  clipped  Yew  tree  is  as  much  apartof  Nature 
— that  it,  subject  to  natural  lams — asafareit 

Oak,   So  for  at  that  goes,  it  is  vo 

more  unnatural  to  clip  a  Yen  tree  than  to 
cut  Grass.—"  The  Formal  Gazdeo," 


the  happiness  of  always  drawing  natural 
forms.  Let  anyone  stand  near  the  Cedar-like 
Yews  by  the  Pilgrim's  Way  on  the  North 
Downs, and, comparing  Ihemwith trees  cut  into 
fantastic  or  ridiculous  shapes,  consider  what 
the  difference  means  to  the  artitt  who  seeks 
beauty  of  tree  form  ! 

'Wlint  right  have  we  to  deform  things  given 
us  so  lovely  in  form  t  No  cramming  of 
Chinese  feet  into  impossible  shoes  is  half  so 
wicked  aa  the  wilful  and  ignorant  distortion 
of  the  divinely  beautiful  forms  of  trees.  The 
coet  of  this  hideous  mutilation  alone  is  one 
reason  against  it,  as  one  finds  in  places  where 
miles  of  trees  cut  into  walls  have  to  be  clipped, 
as  at  Versailles  and  fchonbrunn  I  This  shear- 


Thus  while  it  may  be  right  to  clip  a  tree  to 
form  a  dividing-line  or  hedge,  it  is  never  po 
to  clip  trees  grown  for  their  own  sakes,  as  by 
clipping  such  we  only  get  ugly  forms— un- 
natural, too.    In  November,  1891,  in  Hyde 
Park,  I  saw  a  man  clipping  Hollies  at  the 
"Row  "  end  of  tho  Serpentine,  and  askinghim 
why  it  was  done,  leaint  that  it  was  to  "  keep 
them  in  shape,"  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
added  that  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
let  them  alone.    Mtn  who  trim  with  shears 
i  or  knife  so  handsome  a  tree  as  the  Holly  are 
I  dead  to  beauty  of  form.     To  give  us  such 
I  ugly  forms  is  to  show  oneself  callous  to  the 
I  beauty  of  tree  form,  and  to  prove  that  one 
jcanhot  even  see  tiglincss.  | 
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GoDBider,  too,  the  clipped  LaureLs  by 
which  many  gardens  are  disfigured.  lAurel 
in  its  natural  shape  in  the  wooila,  where  it  is 
let  alone,  is  often  Bno  in  fomi,  though  we 
oftoii  have  too  much  of  it.  But  it  is  planted 
everywhere  without  thought  of  its  fitness  for 
tsacli  spot.  Then  it  grows  apace  until  the 
shears  are  called  in,  and  its  Hm  leaves  and 
shoots  are  eut  into  ugly  banks  and  sharp 
formless  masses,  spoiling  and  Starring  many 
gardens  without  need.  There  is  no  place  in 
which  it  is  used  clipped  for  which  wo  could 
'.not  get  fitting  shrubs  that  would  not  need 
the  shears. 

It  is  not  only  clipped  trees  that  are  ugly, 
but  even  trees  like  the  Irish  Tew,  Welling- 
tonio,  and  some  Arbor-vitce  which  have  ugly 
or  lumpy  shapes.  These,  when  planted 
much,  CO  omphasise  ngly  forms  about  the 
house,  that  often  there  is  no  beauty  left  in  the 
home  landscape.  Many  of  such  ugly  trees 
have  been  planted  within  the  last  generation, 
to  thi  injury  of  the  garden  landscape,  and 
are  spoiling  what  might  be  the  f oi^^und  of 
many  a  fine  view. 

In  the  old  gardens,  where,  from  other 
motives,  trees  were  clipped  when  people  had 
very  few  Evergreens,  or  where  they  wanted 
an  object  of  a  certain  height,  they  Iiad  to 
cli|>.  It  is  well  to  preserve  such  gar- 
dens, but  never  to  imitate  them.  If 
wo  want  shelter,  we  can  get  it  in  vari- 
ous delightful  ways  without  clipping,  and, 
while  getting  il-^  we  can  enjoy  the  natural 
forms  of  the  Evergreens.  Hedges  and  wall- 
like lines  of  green  living  things  are  useful, 
and  even  may  be  artistically  need ;  they  are 
sometimes,  however,  used  where  a  wall  would 
be  better,  walls  having  the  great  advantage 
of  not  robbing  the  ground  near  them.  A 
wait  is  easily  made  into  a  garden  with  so 
many  lovely  things,  too,  from  great  scrambling 
yellow  Kosos  to  alpine  flowers. 

The  cooperation  of  how  far  the  clipping 
of  evergreon  trees  into  various  fantastic 
shapes  is  desirable  is  suggested  by  the  en- 
Kmving  of  some  pretty  and  old  archways  in 
Yew  sent  by  lady  Headfort  from  Ireland. 
Occasionally  wc  Had  such  arches  and  bowp/s 
are  pretty  in  gardens,  and,  when  very  old,  are 
always  interesting  and  worth  kocping.  Besides, 
ther^  is  a  marked  difference betweengreen arch- 
ways or  bowers,  hedges  euid  shelters,  and  the 
really  fantastic  clipping  of  living  trees  into  the 
shapes  of  bird,  or  animal,  or  coffee-pot,  Jt  is 
well  to  keep  any  interesting  specimens  of  the 
art  when  we  find  them,  but  clipping  is  better 
not  carried  out  with  our  lovely  evergreens  on 
a  large  scale,  as  many  have  seen  it  done  at 
Elvastna  It  is  happily  rarely  attempted  in 
our  o*n  time,  and  I  have  seen  no  examples 
in  France,  though  I  have  in  New  England, 
where  an  attempt  to  clip  most  of  the  ever- 
greens in  a  garden  near  Boston  was  most  un- 
fortunate. 

Now  and  then  we  see  attempts  on  the  part 
.of  those  having  more  knowledge  of  some  half 
i^echanical  grade  of  "design"  (wall  paper, 
tiles,  or  so-called  decorative  work  of  some 
kind)  to  gt!rani;  o  the  corpse  of  the  topiaiy 
art, 


Such  an  idea  would  not  occur  to  anyone 
knowing  the  many  beautiful  things  now 
within  our  reach, or  by  anyone  like  a  landfcape 
painter  who  studies  beautiful  forms  of  earth 
or  trees  or  flowers,  or  by  any  lover  of  Na- 
ture in  tree  or  flower.  It  is  generally  the 
thought  of  some  cobbler  who  will  not  *'  stick 
to  his  last,**  -  Sometimes  these  puerilities  are 
set  into  book  form,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Beddings  "  Garden  Craft. "  For  this  author 
there  is  no  art  in  gardening,  but  cutting  a 
tree  into  the  shape  of  a  cocked  bat  w  "  art," 
according  to  Mr.  Sedding  I 

On  p.  180  he  says  : —  . 

I  Move  no  more  lervple  i»  uting  tie  toimn 
imoa  tree  or  ahrah,  tokere  trimnett  it  denr- 
wU,  ikon  1  have  in  mewing  the  turf  of  the 
lawn  that  once  represented  a  virgin  world 

 and  in  the  formal  part  tf  the  garden 

my  Yeni  should  taXe  the  shape  of  pyramidi, 
or  peacocks,  or  coeked  hats,  or  raving  lions 
in  Lineotn  green,  or  any  (^her  tmueit  I  had 
a  mind  to,  wkieh  v^etabu  sevlptHre  can  take. 

After  reading  this  I  thought  of  some  of  the 
true  "  v^table  sculpture "  that  I  had  been 
happy  in  seeing  ;  Beed  and  Lily,  a  model  for 
ever  in  stem,  leaf  and  bloom ;  the  groy  Wil- 
lows of  Britain,  lovely  against  our  British 
skies,  as  Olives  in  the  south  ;  many-columned 
Oak  groves  set  in  seas  of  Primroses,  Cuckoo 
flowers  and  Violets ;  Silver  Birch  woods  of 
Northern  Europe  beyond  all  grace  possible  in 
stone ;  the  eternal  garland  of  beauty  that  one 
kind  of  Palm  waves  for  hundreds  of  miles 
throughout  the  land  of  Egypt—a  vein  of 
summer  in  a  lifeless  world ;  the  noble  Fine 
woods  of  California  and  Oregon,  like  fleets 
of  colossal'  masts  on  mountain  waves— saw 
these  again  in  the  mind*s  eye  and  many  other 
lovely  forms  in  garden  and  wood,  and  then 
wondered  that  anyone  could  be  so  blind  to  the 
beauty  of  natural  forms  of  plants  and  trees 
as  to  write  as  Mr.  Sedding  does  here. 

From  the  days  of  the  Greeks  to  our  own 
time,  the  delight  of  all  great  artists  has  been 
to  get  as  near  this  divine  beauty  as  what  they 
work  in  permits.  But  this  deplorable  **  vege- 
table Kulptoi't "  delight  is  in  distorting  beau- 
tiful forms ;  and  this  in  the  one  art  in  which 
we  have  the  happiness  of  possesung  the  liv- 
ing things  themselves,  and  not  merely  repre- 
sentations of  them. 

The  old  people  from  whom  he  takes  his 
ideas  were  not  so  foolish,  as  when  the  Yew 
was  used  as  a  hedge  or  was  put  at  a  garden 
gate,  it  was  necessary  to  dip  it  to  keep  it 
in  bounds.  But  here  is  a  man  delighting 
for  its  own  sake  in  what  he  calls  with  such 
delicate  feeling  "  vegetaHe  seu^ptwv,''  in 
cooked  hats  "  and  "  ramping  lions  " !  Snch 
men  as  these  I  quote  may  not  be  without 
use  even,  in  o>ur  beautiful  garden  art,  by 
showing  people  who  love  gardens  to  what 
lengths  foolish  ideas  wilt  go  in  d^rading 
the  true  garden  art  to  the  level  of  the 
pastrycook's  notions  of  design.  They  shouli 
stick  to  whatever  work  heaven  or  need  has 
set  out  for  them,  go  on  with  their  tiles  or 
wall  paper,  build  the  cruetstand  hons^  6r 
design  the  carpet  or  the  coal-seutUe,  but 
leave  our  fair  gdrdena  alone.   Wo  have  ab: 


surdities  enough  of  our  own  to  strive  against 
without  letting  the  mere  designer  of  con- 
ventionalities loose  on  our  gardens  or  land- 
scapes. 

I  say  this  without  disrespect  to  members 
of  any  of  the  crafts  above-named.  I  think 
the  best  men  in  such  ways  are  busy  enough 
with  their  own  work  not  to  seek  that  whicli 
they  do  not  understand.  But  some  of  those 
who  seek  to  force  their  help  upon  us'  are  so 
foolish  as  to  tell  us  that  garden  design  and 
garden  knowledge  may  be  divorced,  and  ^tlso 
with  great  ,  modesty  that  they  only  have  a^l 
the  "garden  design,"  and  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  gardening !  W.  B.  ' 

Sommsr  nae  of  Beakale  pota.— I  eaa  folly 
confirm  all  "J.  C.  F."  says  as  to  Seakale  pots 
answering  well  for  Tomatoes  either  under  glass  or 
In  the  open  air.  I  use  a  good  many  of  them.  In 
fact  I  get  better  cn^  wis  way  thw  where  the 
plants  are  [^nted  ont,  as  the  men  oonflned  root 
space  induces  extra  frnltfulness,  and  one  can  keep 
the  roots  mam  aader  control  aa  regards  moistore 
as  well  as  space,  Althoogb  Seakale  pots  are  nearly 
obsolete  now  as  r^arda  tbe  nse  for  which  they 
were  made,  they  are  largely  used  in  market 
nrdens,  for  aa  soon  as  they  are  done  with  for 
Tomatoes  in  autumn  the;  are  ntUised  for  late 
C^rysaDtbemnms,  eaob  pot  if  tamed  bottom  up- 
wards holding  a  lai^olamp  or  sereral  small  ones 
of  kinds  that  flower  at  CbriBtmas.  They  are  also 
Qtlllsed  during  the  cold  winds  of  March,  April,  and 
Hay  for  shelteriog  any  rather  tender  Togetable 
crops,  such  as  Caouflower  plants,  V^taUe  Har- 
rows, ridge  Cucomben,  ftc,  or  for  {woteoting  and 
blanobing  Endive  and  Lettuce  th^  may  be  used 
In  tbe  same  way  that  thej  are  for  Seakale;  in 
fact  Uiey  are  very  seldom  idle.  I  nsnally  cover 
Dahlias  when  flnt  idanted  ont  wiih  Seakale  pots. 
-J.  O.,  SaaOt. 


f\jcN^ER  Garden. 


THE  PHLOX. 
Omb  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  herbaceous  border  in  aotamn  is  the 
Fbloz.  There  are  two  distinct  sections,  the  early 
and  the  late^flowering,  whiob  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
growth  of  the  plants  even  when  they  are  not  in 
bloom.  The  eariy  flowerli^  varieliea  succeed  much 
better  in  Scotlaod  than  they  do  In  the  south  of 
England.  '  That  the  two  seotioDs  have  a  distinot 
parentage  tliere  cannot  be  much  doubt.,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  can  trace  them  to  the  oiiginal  spe- 
cific forms  from  which  t^ey  hare  been  improved 
to  their  present  high  standajx]  of  ezoeilence. 
They  are  certainly  ^-fashioned  garden  flowers, 
and  &  very  good  garden  variety  Is  figured  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  Botanical  Register,  plate  68,  for 
the  year  IttlS.  nnder  the  name  of  Phlox  suffrnti- 
cosa.  This  plant  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  to  be  nearly  akin  to  P.  caroliniana, 
whioh  is  flgared  in  Batanieal  Magazine,  1. 1344,  for 
the  year  1811.  These  are  to  all  appearance  iden- 
tical in  leaf  and  stem  with  the  wly-floweriDg 
irarden  varieties.  P.  oarnea,  figured  In  JtoAiniAU 
Ifagaeine  in  1820,  t.  2165,  is  merely anoiher  vnriety 
of  this  early-flowering  section,  and  it  is  interesting 
from  tbe  fact  that  the  corolla  is  striped  or  fiakea 
of  two  shades  of  colour — pale  rose,  striped  deep 
red,  and  tbe  flowers  are  said  to  be  svreet  soented. 
This  is  true  of  both  sections ;  they  have  a  delight- 
ful fragrance,  which  adds  much  to  their  value  as 
gfirden  Sowers.  P.  decussata  ma;  be  the  parent  of 
the  late-flowering  section  ;  it  Is  also  an  old  garden 
plant,  and  had  shown  some  variety  of  form  and 
colour  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  for  it  is  figured 
in  Sweet's  "  Flower  Oarden,"  233,  under  tbe  name 
of  P.  pjramldalis.  Tbe  original  species.  P.  panicU' 
lata,  may  also  be  traced  in  the  late-flowsring  gar^ 
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den  PhloxM.  No  one  would  care  to  ^row  the 
original  speotflc  forms,  and  the7  are  probably  not 
now  in  oalUvation,  bot  it  is  iDtereslipg  to  trace 
the  gradual  improvement  of  these  and  other  bean- 
tifol  garden  flowere  tbroi^h  half  a  centDiy  or 
more.  I  have  tried  the  improvement  of  a  goodly 
nomber  of  garden  flowers,  and  amongst  them  the 
Phlox,  from  seeds.  I  fonnd  it  was  easy  enongh  to 
raise  plantu,  and  also  to  Sower  them  the  same  sea- 
son the  seeds  were  sowo,  bnt  amongst  hondreds  of 
seedlings  few  or  none  were  improvements  on  the 
pazenta.  I  remember  remarking  to  the  late  Hr. 
Parker,  of  Tooting,  that  I  wuzaiitng  gardra  Fhlozea 
f^tHo  seeds,  and  he  remarked  that  it  wu  aabxiish- 
It^  wliat  a  very  large  namher  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  before  any  improved  forms  coald  be  ob- 
tidned.  S  ill,  it  is  an  Interesting  oocopation,  and 
a  fine  bloom  can  be  obtained  the  same  season  by 
■owing  the  seeds  in  heat  in  February.  Prick 
the  plants  oat  into  boxes  and  plant  them  oat  a 
foot  i^Nut  In  Ifay  in  tleh  deep  sol),  and  the 
wealth  of  blossoms  obtained  wiU  amply  oompen- 
late  for  all  the  trouble  taken  vrlth  them. 
'  The  Phlox  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  flowers,  and 
borne  people  tabe  advantage  of  tbis  and  do  not 
trouble  to  grow  It  well,  A  plant  will  in  three 
years  form  a  very  large  tut  or  olamp,  and 
the  way  some  growers  increase  the  stock  is  to  dig 
one  or  qiore  oE  these  {damps  op  and  chop  them  in 
pieces  with  a  spade.  In  this  way  spius  of  the 
best  qoality  will  never  be  obtained.  They  most 
be  raised  from  cnttings,  and  although  these  will 
strike  freely  enongh  in  the  open  garden,  by  far 
the  best  resnlts  are  obtained  by  planting  them  in 
flower-pots  as  soon  as  the  shoots  have  grown  an 
inch  in  the  early  sfatog  months.  It  is  be»t  to 
keep  A  plant  of  each  va>iety  throagh  tbe  winter 
in  flower-pots.  These  may  be  planged  deeply  in 
ooc.a  flbrd  refuse  in  a  oold  frame.  Cnttings  may 
be  obtaiotd  from  these  at  least  three  weeks 
sooner  thnn  they  can  be  had  from  plants  growing 
ont  in  the  open  borders.  I  moat  confess  to  taking 
greater  pains  with  the  cnttings  thnn  many  gar- 
deners would  think  necessary.  I  plant  each  one 
singly  in  a  2^-iQch  pot  or  what  is  termed  long  torn. 
Get  the  catlings  off  wiih  a  heel  attached,  and 
they  will  speedily  form  roots  in  the  gentle  bottom- 
heat  of  a  hotbed.  When  rooted  they  are 
hardened  off  in  ordinary  gaidea  frames,  from 
whence  they  may  be  planted  oat  into  well- 
prepared  garden  soil.  I  grow  a  few  of  them 
In  5-iach  or  6-lBoh  flower-pots.  The  plants 
are  plooed  oat  of  doors  until  the  floweiA  b^ln  to 
open,  when  they  come  In  very  usefal  for  thegreen- 
hOQse  and  oonservatory.  As  soon  as  they  "paas  oat 
of  bloom  plant  them  oat  of  doors  in  soil  which 
can  scarcely  be  too  deep  and  rich.  The  plants 
ought  to  be  2  Seei  apart  if  they  are  planted  in 
beds,  and  this  is  certamly  the  best  way  to  manage 
them  if  the  spikes  are  intended  fpr  exhibition.  An 
immense  mass  of  roots  Is  formed  by  eaoh  of  these 
plants,  which  soon  exhaasts  the  soil.  As  soon 
as  dty  weather  sets  in,  some  decayed  manure 
should  be  placed  around  the  roots,  and  the  plants 
should  have  a  good  waterlog  at  least  twice  a 

A  plant  will  throw  up  a  very  large  number  of 
■pikes,  bnt  tbey  should  be  thinned  out  to  three  or 
four-.  The  flower-stems  mast  be  supported  in  tbe 
early  stages  of  their  growth  by  a  neat  stick  placed 
to  each,  or  by  one  in  the  centre  of  tbe  plant  to  which 
■each  stem  should  be  seoared.  The  flower-spikes 
■nap  over  close  to  the  ground  readily  in  a  high 
wind ;  in  fact,  I  have  known  them  to  be  broken  off 
"by  the  swaying  motion  id  the  spikes,  even  after 
they  have  been  tied  op,  when  one  stick  only  has 
been  used.  It  is  much  better  to  place  a  stick  to 
each,  which  will  hold  them  firmly  in  their  places. 
Tbe  »tock  will  speedily  deteriorate  unless  a  frash 
lot  of  plants  is  propagated  annually  from  cntlings. 
I  never  allow  the  plants  to  remain  longor  ^taa  two 
yt«rs  ia  the  beds,  as  the  quality  of  the  spUtes  falls 
-off  very  rnutA  aftCT  the  second  year  of  blooming. 

When  I  was  a  gardener  in  Scotland  I  bad  charge 
-( f  Phloxes  that  were  grown  to  produce  spikes  for 
exhibition,  and  the  early  flowering  section  at  that, 
time,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  was  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  better  adapted  for  the  purpose.   When  I 


came  to  London  I  found  it  was  altogether  different ; 
the  same  varieties  which  grew  well  and  flowered 
freely  in  Scotland  and  the  north  ot  England  were 
idmost  a  failure  in  the  warmer,  drier  climate  of  the 
south,  tbe  leaves  suffered  from  a  kind  of  spot,  and 
the  spikes  were  poor  in  quality ;  whereas,  the  late 
flowering  varieties  I  found  did  much  bettier  in  the 
south  01  England.  In  fact,  I  do  not  recommend 
tbe  culture  of  the  Carolina  varieties  In  the  south 
at  all.  The  P.  deoussata  section  has  almost  el- 
bowed them  out  of  the  gardens.  The  colours  are  now 
so  rich  and  varied,  that  few  garden  flovreis  can  vie 
with  them  in  this  xespeot  There  are  pore  white 
and  blnsb.  pale  litso  and  deep  lilao-pnrpto,  oormina, 
reddish  crimson,  rose,  and  rosy  red,  and  In  some 
instances  the  colours  are  blended  into  eaoh  other. 
I  can  observe  also  a  very  giwt  improvement  in  the 
form  of  the  spikes  as  well  as  in  the  fram  of  the 
flowHs,  which  are  so  admirable,  that  It  seems  they 
oannot  be  farther  Improved  la  this  respect, 

J.  DouaLAS. 


CHRISTMAS  B0SE3  IN  TUBS. 
It  is  disappointing  to  find,  after  three  or  four 
years  of  careful  oaltivatbrn,  that  plants  growing  in 
tabs  or  laiga  pots  invariably  begin  to  deoUne  in 
vigour.  This  la  the  more  perplexing  becaose  at 
flrst  they  show  a  wondnful  amount  tii  growth. 
The  first  symptoms  of  weakness  are  ahown  In  the 
leaves,  which  gradually  get  smaller,  and,  as  a  oon- 
snqaence,  the  nnmbar  and  Mie  of  the  Uoasoms  are 
reduced.  What  Is  equally  as  dlsai^)olBting  is  that 
liquid  atlraulants.  however  freely  given  with  a 
view  to  restore  the  lost  vigour,  have  no  effect  The 
roots  are  evidently  incapable  of  utilising  the 
stimulant  to  any  advantage.  This  vrill  not  sur- 
prise anyone  who  has  an  opportanily  of  examining 
the  roots  of  such  ont-of-condltioQ  plants,  as  many 
of  them  will  be  fonnd  to  be  in  a  partially  decayed 
condition.  This  does  not  occnr  ia  the  case  of 
plants  that  have  an  unlimited  root-run  In  a  deep 
and  suitable  soil.  It  is  the  centre  of  snob  plants 
that  decays,  and  new  roots  and  fresh  crowns  are 
formed  in  an  outward  direction.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  IF  the  plants  had  larger  tubs  they 
would  continae  to  do  bo  after  the  first  three  or 
four  years.  To  me  the  plants  appear  to  be  tired  of 
the  woU  in  which  tbey  are  growing,  and  then  they 
get  into  bod  health.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  three  years  Is  as  long  as  the 
plantM  will  remain  in  a  vigorous  c<Hidition  when 
grown  in  tubs  or  large  pots.  Besides  my  own 
plants  I  have  had  under  observation  those  of 
other  cultivators,  and,  from  their  behaviour.  I  have 
oom«  to' the  conclusion  that  the  proper  conrso  to 
puivae.  is. to  ant^otp^  the  deoli&e  of  vigour  in 
the  stock,  to  take  them  out  of  the  tubs  in  'August, 
give  them  fresh  soil,  and  if  necessary  divide 
a  large  plant  into  two.  I  have  mentioned  the 
month  of  August  as  the  best  time  to  disturb  the. 
roots  of  these  plants  because  I  have  found  they 
bear  moving  better  then  than  at  ai^  other  time  of 
year.  There  is  another  reason,  I  think,  why  the 
plants  do  not  remain  a  longer  time  in  a  healthy 
condition  when  they  are  ouUivated  In  tabs  or 
boxes,  and  that  if,  the  tubs  are  not  deep  enough. 
It  is  not  everyone  who  is  prepared  to  admit  the 
necessity  ot  providing  Christmas  Roses  with  a 
deep  root-run,  out  I  do  so  from  actoal  observation, 
as  when  provided  with  a  fairly  light  soil  I  have 
found  the  numerous  roots  2  feet  bdow  the  surface, 
and  it  is  such  fdants  that  give  the  largest  number 
of  flne  flowers.  If  there  is  one  thing  In  the  be- 
haviour of  these  plants  that  has  interested  me 
more  than  any  other  It  is  their  oapcuiity  to  thrive 
when  fully  exposed  to  all  the  snn  as  when  quite  in 
the  shade.  At  the  same  time  I  have  found  that  if 
they  are  to  succeed  in  a  sunny  podtion  they  re- 
quire an  extra  depth  of  good  soil  and  the  roots 
supplied  with  plenty  of  vrater  in  dry  weather  the 
first  year  after  planting.  It  Is  also  a  mistake  to 
divide  a  large  plant  Into  many  pieces.  Tbe  safest 
way  to  redncs  the  siie  Is  to  out  a  large  plant 
into  two.  .  J.  C.  CUABKM. 


TUBBR0D8  BBGONIAB  IS  DISTINCT  BBD8. 

Each  year  the  taberous  Begonia  advances  In 
favour,  and  it  is  a  common  practice  to  have  dis- 
tinct beds  of  the  plants  one  colour,  or  shades  of 
one  colour,  to  each  bed.  This  is  commendable,  as 
new  effect  is  gained.  Of  coarse,  one  does  not  re-' 
quire  too  many  beds  of  this  character,  otherwise 
the  aspect  of  the  garden  vrill  be  garish  and  unin- 
teresting. We  noticed  last  year  in  the  Londcm 
uirks  and  also  some  of  the  parks  in  tbe  north  of 
Sttgland  that  the  tuberous  Bt^nia  was  planted  In 
this  way,  in  one  instance  tbe  bed  bedng  composed 
of  a  pure  white  variety,  set  off  by  an  edging  of 
Dactylis  glomerata  variegata,  a. very  charming,  be- 
cause graceful,  plant  to  associate  vrith  the  Btf^onia. 
This  plan  Is  rendered  easier  now  that  swd  of 
tuberous  Begonias  In  seleotod  oolonts  oan  be  laised 
true  to  those  colours,  and  last  sununer  in  thtf 
Forest  Hill  Nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons 
one  coald  jadge  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
flovrers  by  rows  of  great  length  of  several  varieties, 
each  raised  from  seed  and  perfectly  true  to  ooloar, 
save  ioTery  few  instanoes,  when  a  "n^e"  ap- 
peared at  long  intervals.  Daring  the  past  fem 
yeu*  the  tuberous  Bwonla  has  undaKone  a  great 
ohange,  and  Its  usefnlnAs  for  bedmng  oat  in- 
creases each  year.  The  plant  is  now  of  dwarf 
compact  habit,  the  leaves  almost  resting  on  tha 
soil,  sturdy,  and  without  the  scraggy  aspect  of  the 
older  types,  whilst  in  the  form  and  colours  of  tha 
flowers  we  can  see  the  same  adfoncs,  tha  flovrers 
being  broad  and  very  pole  in  tbe  case  of  the 
double  kinds,  tha  colours  ranging  from  parest 
white  to  intense  shades  of  orange.  The  tuberous 
Begonia  is  finer  for  bedding  than  the  fibrous-rooted 
types,  bnt  we  may  mention  thnt  Prinoess  Beatrice 
is  a  gem  for  edging,  the  small  pink  and  white 
fiovers  appearing  in  profusion  and  almost  hiding 
the  leafage  from  view.  This  is  the  season  for  raising 
taboons  Begonias  from  seed,  and  In  all  gardens 
where  effective  colouring  is  desired  in  tbe  sammev 
months,  good  me  should  be  made  of  this  flower. 
Oet  a  good  strain  of  seed.  In  which  the  colours 
are  decided,  the  form  and  size  ol  the  flowers  all 
that  can  be  desired,  also  the  habit  of  tbe  plant, 
They  sacceed  better  in  oool,  moist  seastnis  than 
when  the  weather  remains  hot  for  weeka,  as  In  thq 
year  1887,  but  It  ia  not  often  that  tbey  &il  abso- 
lutely, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
zonal  Pelaigonium.  A  moderately  light  soil,  in- 
clined to  peaty,  is  the  best,  and  daring  the  summer 
give  the  neda  liberal  waterings  if  the  soil  is  dry. 
At  Halton,  Lord  Rothschild's  residence,  the  tuber: 
COS  B^onla  la  used  by  the  thoasand,  and  produces 
rich  pictures  of  strong  colonr,  not  so  garish  an4 
formid  as  In  the  case  of  tbe  Pelargonium  or  carpet 
plants.   

NOTSiS  OK  HARDT  PLANTS. 

Oman  coeeiuenm  pi. — As  regards  getting  the 
very  double  and  dark-coloured  variety  from  seed, 
it  is  quite  possible,  but  you  may  have  to  try  re- 
peatedly before  you  get  a  form  equal  to  tha  best 
that  has  been  frrown  for  some  ooiuiderable  tlms, 
bat  which  of  late  has  beoome  oomporatlvely 
scarce.  Once  you  get  the  best  variety,  tbe  older 
plants  should  be  divided  in  summer,  when  the 
divisions  may  be  set  where  intended  to  flower. 
Either  vonng  or  strong  plants  but  indifferently 
established  when  cold  weather  sets  in  are  not  likely 
to  pull  throagh  the  winter,  and  old  olomps  in 
many  gardens  die  off  soddenly  as  if  exhausted.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  semi-donUe  varieties  of 
the  lighter  scarlet  ones,  for  these  are  much  more 
vigorous  and  longer  lived,  and  they,  too,  may  ho 
had  in  all  grades  from  ordinary  trade  seed.  The 
good  properties  of  the  genuine  big  and  double  sort 
are  Its  durability  (cut  or  nncat)  and  long  snooea- 
sion.  The  uniform  deep  rich  scarlet  or  red  oolonr, 
oompared  with  the  washy  or  mixed  shades  ot 
■eadlings,  is  one  that  can  be  rdied  ap«i  for  a 
bold,  rich  and  tffonoanoed  efleot.  The  readiest 
and  surest  way,  tiien,  is  to  proonre  stock  known  to 
be  of  tbe  true  sort,  and.  if  needed,  to  work  up  a 
quauti^  for  the  purpose  desired.  In  any  case, 
some  of  tbe  stronger  roots  should  be  split  up 
I  eveiy  stuumer  and  Mt  in  new  soil;  so  treabed,  tha 
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jQun^  plants  in  the  foUowiog  season  are  remark- 
ably free.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  deep  red 
flowers  we  have. 

IilnariA  vulgtma  Feloria. — This  is  a  vain- 
able  plant  for  the  garden  in  erery  nay  ;  it  is  tme 
that  Its  roots  ran,  bat  not  to  the  tame  extent  as 
those  of  the  typical  plant.  The  roots,  being  peoa- 
liar,  require  a  little  special  care  in  lifting  and 
planting.  They  are  thin,  brittle  and  stringy.  The 
best  time  to  more  them  is  when  new  growth  has 
fairly  begnn,  or  even  when  the  tender  sproats  are 

{nst  appearing  on  the  surface.  If  set  in  rather 
ight  soil  they  will  grow  away.  Roots  transplanted 
jast  before  wloter  often  die.  Left  alone  in  light 
rich  land,  I  have  proved  it  here  capable  of  taking 
oare  of  itself  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  at  least. 
The  Bowers  are  both  singnlar  and  beantlfnl — they 
are  of  two  shades  of  yellow,  canary  and  orange, 
which  render  a  haodf  al,  cot  16  inches  long,  a  strik. 
lag  object  for  the  exhibition  table  This  ToadSax, 
like  its  wild  parent  on  the  dry  railway  embank- 
ments, does  best  in  a  sanny  situation. 

Dicentra  spectabilia. — So  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  theimported  or  dry  roots  maybe  kept  oat 
of  the  groond  notil  rather  late  to  some  advantage. 
What  f  mean  by  rather  late  is,  say,  antU  any  time 
Id  the  first  month  of  the  year  that  the  unfrozen 
state  of  the  ground  will  permit  of  their  being  set. 
The  advantage  is  this,  that  they  do  not  then 
■tart  into  growth  so  early ;  indeed  not  nntil  qnite 
late,  when  one  may  then  see  this  beantifal  plant  In 
all  its  beanty.  Left  alone  In  the  groond  to  start 
In  its  own  way  and  time.  It  makes  considerable 
growth  in  mild  winters,  only  to  be  blackened  or  cot 
to  the  ground  by  late  frosts.  This  is  jast  what  we 
might  expect  of  a  Siberian  plant,  and  Id  the  case 
of  a  species  with  all  the  graoeful  beauty  of  this, 
the  common  failures  are      the  more  notable. 

Arnebis  achioidea  is  not  what  we  can  term  a 
showy  plant,  even  when  we  take  into  acoonnt  its 
habit  in  the  case  of  strong  specimens  of  flowering 
three  times  from  early  summer  to  aatamn.but  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  species  that  may  be  said  to  have 
special  claims  from  those  who  regard  plants  from 
other  points  of  interest,  and  it  can  certainly  be 
reckoned  upon  as  sufficiently  hardy  for  this 
country.  As  to  soil,  it  is  In  no  way  particolar.  For 
preference,  however,  I  would  plant  it  in  a  deep  and 
friable  rich  loam  and  sunny  situation,  as  under  these 
conditions  it  soon  grows  into  a  strong  clamp, 
when  all  through  the  season  it  may  be  seen  with 
some  portion  of  its  soft  yellow  and  dark  brown 
spotted  flowers  side  by  side  with  other  flowers 
without  the  spots  that  have  the  peculiar  habit  of 
disappearing  when  a  day  old.  As  a  Boragewort  it 
fs  one  of  the  more  showy.  Plants  set  in  the  spring- 
time will  be  likely  to  flower  in  the  eosaing  antamn, 
provided  they  are  fairly  strong.  I  And  seedlings 
yield  a  few  blooms  the  second  year. 

WoodHlU,  Kirkttall.  J.  Wooe.  -. 

  V  . 

SAXIFRAGES. 
Which  are  the  best  half-dosen?  All  depends 
on  the  purposes  for  which  a  half-dosen  are 
intended.  For  almost  a  score  purposes  yoa 
might  select  as  many  half-doeeus  as  the  best, 
■o  varied  and  so  nameroas  is  the  genus.  For  al- 
most all  kinds  of  soil  and  climate,  for  sunny  slopes 
with  stony  soli,  rock  fissures,  or  even  the  bare 
rocks  themselves  ;  for  a  shady  wood  or  shrubbery, 
an  ordinary  garden  border  or  a  swamp,  and  for 
almost  any  out-of-the-way  comer  or  conditions, 
yon  may  go  to  this  genas  for  fitting  subjects, 
and  even  a  groap  of  them  if  need  be.  I  have  seen 
many  rock  and  alpine  gardens,  but  never  yet  have 
I  seen  this  class  of  plants  dealt  with  as  I  would 
employ  them  had  I  the  means.  To  give  the 
crudest  word-picture  of  my  ideal :  In  &e  lower 
and  moister  parts  of  the  rock  garden  formed  of 
big  boulder-like  stones,  with  a  very  narrow  and 
almost  imperceptibly  moving  body  of  water,  I  would 
plant  the  almoet  despised  group  of  mossy  Saxi- 
frages to  get  in  some  measure  the  effect  of  natoral 
UoBs-covered  stones  in  moist  dells,  I  would,  even 
there,  in  a  fashion  have  them  plaoted  in  groups, 
for  when  the  mossy  Saxifrages  are  well  grown  or 


matured,  they  are  seen  lo  have  distinct  traits, 
some  keeping  flat,  others  in  cushion  form,  and  the 
stronger  forming  hillocks  of  a  diameter  of  2  feet 
vertical.  The  larger  forms  or  species  of  the  Aiioon 
or  rosette  section  should  run  in  wild  lines  along 
the  fissures  of  big  rocka  made  firm  with  loam. 
The  rigid  and  symmetrical  evergreen  foliage  of 
this  group  is  always  pleasing,  and  the  compara- 
tively  tall  panioles  of  white  flowers  that  appear  in 
early  summer  in  such  profu&ion  have  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  very  alpine  effect.  Then  there  are  the  more 
silvery  and  encrusted  species  and  varieties,  em- 
bracing the  smaller  of  the  Aisoou  type,  as  minima, 
maiginata,  oristata,  notata,  &o.,  with  sach  as 
onsia,  tyrolensis,  valdensia,  squarrosa,  aretioides, 
diapensoides,  &c.,  very  few  of  which  rise 
but  the  merest  trifle  above  the  surface.  These, 
grown  in  irregular  little  batches  on  a  slop- 
ing surface,  and  yet  well  up  in  relation  to  the 
eye,  and  with  sarroundings  not  too  coarse  or 
abruptly  strong  as  regards  other  plants  or  sbrube, 
produce  a  fine  effect,  and  with  taste  could  per- 
haps be  made  to  represent  gardeningout  of  doors 
in  iU  highest  form  and  jsoit  interestituf  aspect. 
Then  there  is  the  section'of  tufted  or  prteUy  spe- 


as  Geum,  aspera,  infandibula,  ceratophylla,  cusco- 
tfcformis,  unibrosa,  &o.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
a  pleasant  garden  for  the  year  round  could  be 
had  with  Saxifrages  alone,  especially  where 
plenty  of  stony  surface,  natural  or  otherwise,  was 
availabla  The  Saxifrages,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  notable  for  their  robustness  ;  they  have 
indeed  but  very  few  special  requirements.  If  they 
(as  agenus)  haveone  dislike  that  can  at  all  be  said  to 
be  well  marked,  it  is  against  maonre  or  decaying 
organic  matter,  as  we  nsnally  know  and  employ  It 
for  gardens.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  have 
never  seen  a  Saxifrage  garden  strictly  on  the  lines 
here  indicated,  but  so  far  as  the  capabilities  of  all 
the  plants  referred  to  are  concerned,  it  is  certain 
that  this  ideal,  or  even  a  more  elaborate  one,  is 
quite  practicable.  With  our  resources  of  material 
and  experience  we  have  too  long  placed  plants  in 
the  soil  in  haphazard  fashion.  We  should  none  the 
less  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  individuality  of  our 
plants  were  we  to  so  arrange  them  as  to  harmonise 
with  some  dedgD.  J.  Wood. 

A  note  on  Fetnniaa.— As  this  is  the  season 
for  ordering  and  sowing  seeds,  a  note  may  be  made 


Walls  and  pillars  formed  of  clipped  trees.    Those  who  have  to  Iceep  the  abort;  in  orJer 
wiD  discover  the  time  and  trouble  neoeasary.  (See  p.  61.^ 


cies,  as  represented  by  Burseriana,  juolperina, 
sancta,  Malji,  ka.,  mostly  very  early  bloomers; 
these  might  be  accommodated  in  a  snug  comer  at 
the  foot  of  a  vertical  rock  to  protect  them  from  the 
north  and  east.  Another  set  could  be  made  to  re- 
present another  botanical  class  in  a  natural  way  by 
promisouons  groups — I  mean  the  purple-flowered 
set,  su(^  as  opposltlfolia,  with  its  four  or  six  va- 
rieties, pyrennica  and  vars,,  and  the  lovely  retusa. 
These  are  all  suited  for  earl  hy  joints  la  rugged 
steps,  or  even  moist  ledges  with  scarcely  any  soil, 
if  tnere  are  only  moisture  and  some  grit  to  wash 
down  over  them  occasionally.  Speaking  of  ledges, 
what  can  look  richer  or  more  natural  than  long 

Seodent  masses  or  tongues  of  8.  Wallace!  hanging 
own  from  broadly  shelving  rocks  ?  These  can  be 
had  to  droop  quite  3  feet  or  4  feet,  and  the  same 
qualities  apply  to  others  of  the  mossy  class,  though 
this  one  is  not  exactly  a  mossy  vulety  ;  t>eaides, 
there  are  few  whose  flowers  last  for  six  weeks  as 
these  do,  and  they  are  Hawthorn-scented  withal. 
How  noble,  too,  the  effect  got  by  broad  patches  of 
8.  peltata  and  pennsylvaoioa,  the  former  with 
leaves  12  inches  to  18  icohes  aoross.  For 
those  who  would  like  to  plant  in  the  more 
mixed  or  single  specimen  style  there  is  ample 
margin  left  in  this  great  genus.  There  are  as 
well  other  strong  sections,  as  implied  by  such  types 


concerning  the  big-flowered  Petunias  that  somd 
seem  to  think,  judging  by  their  fiequencyin  gar- 
dens, effective  and  beautiful.  But  a  bed  of  these 
monstroas-flowered  types  we  saw  in  a  garden  last 
summer  was  the  reverse  of  beautiful,  and  the 
owner  confessed  disappointment,  as  he  had  been 
led  to  expect  greater  brilliancy  of  colour  from  this 
strain  of  big  flowers.  The  varieties  for  slse  of 
bloom  were  certainly  unique,  of  great  width,  but 
flabby,  utterly  without  substance,  the  colours,  if 
varied,  being  dead  or  dingy,  as  purples,  dull  crim>' 
son  and  allieKl  shades.  It  is  onfortocate  that  the 
erase  for  mere  sise  in  flowers  should  be  extended 
to  even  the  Petunia,  which  is  bright  and  pleasant 
to  look  at  when  the  flowers  are  of  medium  size  and 
produced  in  profusion.  One  kind  in  which  the 
flowers  were  white,  crimson  at  the  edge,  was  in 
particular  remarkably  fine,  and  was  made  good 
use  of  as  a  maigin  to  a  narrow  border,  almost 
every  leaf  being  hidden  by  the  wealth  of  bloom. 
It  was  this  type  of  Petania  that  behaved  so  well 
in  the  intensdy  hot  summer  of  1887,  when  almost 
everything  was  dried  up  in  gardens  except  the  Pe- 
tunia, that  amongst  a  very  few  other  things  behaved 
remarkably  well.  A  bed  of  medium>8ized  varie- 
ties as  r^ards  size,  the  colours  also  decided,  not 
dingy  purple  or  magenta,  is  very  effective,  or  the 
plants  may  be  used  as  an  edging — a  purpose  for 
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which  they  aie  well  fitted.  Heary  rains  and  windi 
plsy  ead  havoc  with  the  big  flowers,  but  the  other 
typM  Mem  Uttle  «ffeoted. 

Kale  Pinks.  — Of  all  the  mole  Finks,  I 
think  the  finest  and  qiost  nsefal  is  Napoleon 
III.  The  flowers  are  oE  a  rich  scarletH^rlm- 
8on  ooloor.  It  is  laiK^Iy  grown  by  Mr.  Jennings 
at  Asoott,  Lelghton  Bazziud,  the  residence  of  Ur. 
Leoptdd  de  RothBcUld.  Mr.  Jmnings  grows  it  both 
in  pots  and  in  beds,  and  finds  It  sopi^es  him  with 
oat  blooms  of  a  bright  hae  when  most  asefol.  The 
stock  is  increased  by  means  of  cattings  made  of 
the  shoots  thrown  np  from  the  base  of  the  plants, 
and  they  strike  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil  p'aced 
under  bell  or  hand-glasses  when  stood  in  a  cold 
frame.  When  rootod  they  are  potted  off,  grown 
throsgh  the  winter,  and  In  spring  either  shifted  into 
larger  pots  to  bloom.  Indocns  or  planted  in  the 
open.  Plants  in  pots  are  found  Tsry  osefnl  for 
decomUon.  Other  rarletlM  aze  Marie  Far^ white; 
mnltiflonis,  flesh  ccAonred;  Hlgholere^  plnk;  Bo- 


hardy  oUmberg.   It  is  very  hardy  and  runs  aboat 

graoefally  among  Azaleas  and  the  choicer  garden 
fihmba,  without  ever  attaining  such  vfgoar  as  to 
injure  them.  We  saw  a  very  pretty  white  variety 
in  France  in  the  autumn,  which  we  have  planted  in 
snch  places.  The  red  or  maroon  form  Is  also  very 
handsome.  TftUng  advantage  of  its  habit,  we  have 
scattered  it  in  some  qoantity  through  an  orchard 
hedgerow,  situated  on  a  bank  of  good  soil,  where 
we  believe  the  plant  will  run  gracefully  through 
Sweet  Brier,  Holly,  Sloe,  and  other  pbMU.—Iield. 


THE  BOCK  GABDEir. 

In  nine  cases  oat  of  ten  the  rock  garden  is  merely 
a  heap  of  soil  studded  with  stones  standing  up- 
right at  more  or  less  r^pilar  intervals.  Choice 
ahiine  plants  if  fariad  on  such  a  structore  must 
of  necesBil^  soon  praish  in  a  positicai  so  nnsnit- 
able  to  their  requuements,  and  the  whob  nught 


planted  with  shrubs  and  fast-growing  climbers 
tor  the  sake  of  immediate  eSect.  The  result 
is  that  in  a  very  few  years'  time  the  stones 
are  completely  hidden  from  view,  and  the 
whole  so  overcrowded  and  entangled,  that  it 
can  only  be  called  a  desolate  wilderness. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  during 
each  year  conBtruoted  several  rock  gardens, 
and  must  plead  guilty  to  having  in  my  earlier 
attempts  yielded  frequently  to  the  temptation  of 
considering  more  the  immediate  effect  tban  look- 
ing ten  years  or  so  ahead.  I  have  planted  rock 
gardens  with  shrubs.  Ferns,  and  other  plants 
which  ap|>eared  not  only  suitable,  but  were  de- 
cidedly picturesque  in  effect ;  but  two  or  three 
years  after  that  effect  had  vanished,  and  the 
plants  were  overerowding  and  killing  each  other. 
How  different  has  been  the  result  with  auch 
portions  of  this  rock  garden  as  had  bei  n  ape- 
oially  oonstructed  for,  and  were  entirely  deroted 


Iievras.Hall,  Westmoreland.  £tamEde  of  true  andjold  tojuar^  work  with  fine  old  hoiue  behind.  luteresUug  as  thi^  iS]  this  emphssisiog 
of  ugly  forms  is  the  worst  possiU^  thing  in  snob  a  i>ostion.  (See  p.  61.) 


setts,  rose; and  strlatifloms, striped.  In  some  parts 
oi  the  country  I  have  seen  the  old  mnltiflorus 
doiog  remarkably  well  in  the  open  borders,  making 
la^e  tnfts,  thoogh  at  a  time  of  severe  frost,  es- 
peciaUy  when  it  follows  rain,  the  plants  suffer 
severely.  If  they  are  not  entirely  destroyed.  The 
best  h^As  of  bloom  come  on  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  and  grown  on  strongly.  Qood  ouUivation 
is  am^  repaid  by  a  luxuriant  growth  and  attiac- 
tive  heads  of  bloom.— R.  D. 

Clematia  Vitlcella — We  have  always  thought 
that  the  graceful  charms  of  the  more  delicate 
demaUs  were  more  deserving  of  a  place  tban 
many  of  the  very  showy  hybrid  varieties  raised  of 
late  years  in  England,  some  of  which  are  very  hard 
and  metallic  in  form,  and  in  oolonr  not  very  pretty. 
The  old-fashioned  Clematis  called  VitioeUa  is  one 
of  the  many  spcdes  which  claim  a  ^aoe  among 


fittingly  be  described  as  a  graveyard  for  plants 
unless  the  artist  had  intr^uced  a  few  coarse 
and  fast-growing  creepers,  which  mercifully  hide 
the  hideous  work.  Such  rock  gardens  as  these, 
unfortunately,  still  exist  in  abundance,  which 
is  the  more  deplorable,  as  Ute  British  Isles 
enjoy  sndi  exo^tional  advantages  for  growing 
choice  rock  planta. 

Anotiier  kind  ci  rooks  is  the  elaborate  and 
costly  sbnietnres  composed  of  large  stones  and 
cement,  in  a  manner  somewhat  resembling  the 
horizontal  strata  of  natural  rocks.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  rock  gardens  constructed 
on  this  plan  have  at  first  a  pleasing  and  almost 
natural  effect,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  unfit 
for  the  cultivation  of  alpines  other  than  the 
ooarse-growing  kinds,  they  are  in  moat  oases 


to,  the  exquisite  gems  of  mountain  planta  from 
the  hk[her  altitudes.  The  first  year,  it  is  true, 
the  e^ct  was  rather  stony.  Small  idpine  plants 
cannot  be  called  objects  of  great  beauty.  Even 
the  second  year  thej  produced  flowers  in 
abundance,  and  beoame  man  beantif  ul  year  fay 
year.  These  plants  have  now  occupied  the 
same  positum  fat  nearly  a  dosen  yean  withoQfe 
overcrowding  each  other. 

From  the  above  the  inference  may  be  drairn 
that  for  the  permanent  decoration  of  rock  g^- 
dens,  whether  large  or  small,  no  mote  pleasuig 
or  more  satisfactoTy  results  can  be  obtained 
than  by  using  the  dwarf  kinds  of  mountain 
plants,  especially  those  from  high  levels  near 
the  snow-line.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  ad- 
vuice  the  thewy  that  rock  mdens  without  ex- 
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•oei^n  should  be  planted  with  atpines  exolu- 
tivalf ,  but  the  latter  should  oertainlf  imdomi- 
■nate  if  tiw  mtuatitm  is  fB7oamble,  and  as  the  buc- 
cessful  oultiration  of  these  little  mountain  gems 
requires  in  most  cases  spedal  care  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  place  intended  for  their  home, 
1  propose  to  ^ve  in  tiie  foUowing  diaptors  a 
aeries  of  origiaal  essays  (based  on  years  of 
study  combined  with  practical  experieDoe)  on 
the  oonstructicai  of  row  gardens  apeoiallT  for 
alpine  idanta. 

Thb  Adtahtaobs  of  a  Rock  Gabdeh. 

Having  in  my  previous  notes  pointed  out  the 
satififactury  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  culti- 
vation  of  alpine  plants  in  rock  gardens,  I  may 
here  venture  the  assertion  that  the  firstand  fore- 
most object  of  our  rock  gardens  should  be  to 
provide  a  home  for  as  many  of  these  haidy 
mountain  plants  as  possible,  thus  making  our 
gardens  bright  and  cheerful  often  at  a  season 
wh«i  most  other  plants  are  at  their  worst. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  sheets 
of  showy  blossoms  of  the  early  spriug-Hower- 
m^  alpineSf  long  before  the  rest  of  Flora's 
children  have  awakened  from  ttieir  winby 
sleepl  But  even  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  a  rock  garden  might  be  made  very 
attractive.  Although  devotM  chiefiy  to  alpines, 
it  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
(especially  if  on  a  large  scale)  as  to  allow  also 
the  use  of  late-flowering  perennials.  Ferns  and 
handsome  Eveif^reens  either  as  isolated  speci- 
mens  or  grouped  in  the  background,  but 
always  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to 
fully  develop  their  natural  beauty  without  in 
any  way  endangering  the  welfare  of  the  little 
trusures,  to  which  the  choicest  and  most  acces- 
sible pvrts  of  the  rock  garden  liave  been 
asBumed.  The  rooks  themselves,  though  arti- 
ficial^ composed  of  stones  of  various  sizes, 
ahould  be  puieoUy  natural  in  appearance,  and 
not  mar,  but  add  to  tiie  beauty  of  the  garden. 
It  is  not  at  all  neoessary  that  the  rock  garden 
should  be  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  should  be 
true  to  Nature,  and  honee  an  object  of  beauty. 
A  BUtdl  bed,  a  few  feet  across,  in  which  £e 
stones  emerge  from  the  ground  as  if  they  were 
natural  rock,  will  be  at  all  times  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  the  most  elaborate  structure 
which  does  not  furnish  these  conditions  and  is 
therefore  unnatural  in  appearance.  Not  onW 
will  a  well-constructed  rodt  garden  never  fan 
to  be  a  souToe  of  pleasure  to  its  owner,  but  it 
may  often  be  found  the  most  economical  way 
of  traosfonning  a  naturally  ugly  piece  of  ground 
into  an  olqeot  of  beauty  at  a  oompaiatiiiely 
taiOing.oost 

In  l»inff  oat  new  pounds,  the  owner  is  often 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  rough,  irr^ular  parts 
<rf  the  land,  containing,  perhiapa,  deep  pits  or 
undulating  mounda  of  stony  rubbiBh.  In  many 
cases  huge  sums  of  money  are  spent  in  levelling 
such  spots  in  accordauce  with  the  more  general 
ideas  of  orthodox  regularity  seen  in  most  gar- 
dens. These  very  spots,  however,  could  often 
easily  be  transformed  into  a  most  picturesque 
rock  garden,  and  with  a  little  taste  might  be 
fittiouy  amalgamated  with  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings, as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
pleasure  ground,  and  all  at  little  expense,  be- 
cause the  natural  irregularity  of  the  ground 
makes  extensive  excavations  and  other  pre- 
parato^  work  for  the  rock  garden  unnecessary. 
If  ancfi  irregular  depreasions  or  mounds  are 
quite  in  the  open,  i.e.,  far  away  from  trees  or 
other  objects  which  might  overshadow  them,  so 
much  the  better.  They  will  then  form  a  suitable 
site  for  an  excellent  alpine  garden.  But  eran  if 
an  irregukrdell  occurs  in  a  part  shaded  by  trees, 
it  can  be  tamed  to  good  account  and  form  the 


basis  of  a  delightful  rock  garden  devoted  to 
Ferns,  Cyclamens  and  other  snade- loving  plants. 
The  roclu  in  such  situadcms  should  not  be  con- 
tinuous, but  emerge  only  here  and  there  from 
the  ground  in  a  natural  manner,  leaving  be- 
tween the  groups  of  rock  spaces  for  Daffodils, 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  Ferns  of  various  kinds  and 
bold-looking  fine-folia^d  plants.  In  all  joases, 
therefore,  we  ahould,  if  possiblei  make  the  most 
of  such  irrogolatitiea,  adapting  our  ideaa  to  the 
natural  advantages  offered  by  the  grvond. 

I  may  here  mention  another  advantage  ot  the 
rock  s^en,  viz.,  the  facility  which  it  often 
affords  for  dealing  with  an  abrupt  slope,  which 
otherwise  would  require  to  be  supported  by  a 
wall.  A  case  in  point  is  the  rook  garden  at 
Oreenway,  on  the  river  Dart  (the  propcur^  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho,  M.P.),  which  has  been 
recently  illustrated  in  The  Garden  of  Nov. 
19,  1892,  p.  445.  The  natiiral  soU  on 
this  steep  slope  was  so  shallow,  that  even 
Grass  could  not  grow,  and  under  the  action 
of  frost  and  rain  the  bank  oontinually  crumbled 
aw^  until  it  vas  permuiently  secured  by  a  rock 
garden,  which  has  thus  proved  both  useful  and 
ornamental.  A  still  further  use  may  often  be 
made  ef  the  rock  gu^en  for  hiding  from  view 
undesirable  objects  in  a  landso^ie.  If  the 
height  of  the  required  block  ia  aueh  that  this 
cannot  be  effsoted  by  the  rock  garden  itself, 
then  it  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  scat- 
tered groups  of  rocks  and  alpine  flowers  in  the 
foreground  and  a  background  of  suitable  trees 
and  shrubs,  which,  however,  must  be  sufficiently 
far  awayfrom  the  parts  allotted  to  alpine  plants 
proper.  F.  W.  Mbyer. 

Exeter, 


SUMMER  FLOWERS  FROM  SEED. 

Thb  propagation  of  plants  from  cee^  to  assist  in 
brightening  the  flower  gnrden  at  dieferent  seasons 
of  the  year  is  now  so  geoenil.  that  n  snmmary  of 
things  required  for  varioos  pniposes  through  the 
snmmer  months  is  an  easanUal  feature  before  the 
despatch  of  the  seed  order.  I  menrion  for"varioa8 
purposes,"  because  plants  raised  from  seed  adapt 
themBelves  to  many  requirements—  for  olimberd  and 
traUers,  as  Cobseas  and  Manrandjas;  for  sob-tropi- 
cal work,  as  Acacias,  Tobaccos,  Wigandias  and 
Solanums ;  as  sabstitates  for  other  bedding  plants 
as  Asl«r8,  Hadgolds.  dwarf  CUendalas,  Lobelias 
and  Phlox  Dmmmondl ;  for  sammer  and  aatamn 
cutting,  as  Sweet  Pea.",  annual  Sanflowers,  Cbry. 
santhemBins  and  Dahlias ;  and  for  bold  moss* 
ing  in  outlying  Bhrubberies,  as  Candytnft,  Mig- 
nonette, Cornflowers  and  Ciarkias.  The  subjoined 
list  is  necesssrily  somewhat  curtailed,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  found  fairly  comprehensive,  and  all  plants 
enumerated  therein  are  of  easy  oalture.  Not  many 
decided  novelties  are  to  the  fore  this  season.  Pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  stiil^pg  is  the  Butterfly  Pea 
(Oentrosema  grandiflora).  It  should  prove  useful 
for  covering  trellls-work  of  every  description,  and 
if  also  a  good  tr^Ier,  will  be  grand  for  the  fronts  of 
boxes  and  the  edges  of  raised  beds.  Nearly  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  variegated  Japanese 
Hop ;  tills  will  prove  a  decided  aoqaisltion  ifsoffi- 
ciently  prononuced  in  colour.  The  new  forms  of 
Iceland  Popples  (both  single  and  double)  will  be 
valuable  for  cutting,  so  also  will  the  two  white 
flowers— Godetia  White  Pearl  and  the  white  Mar- 
garita Carnation.  Many  novelties  are  announced 
in  Sweet  Peas,  but  an  investment  in  ooUeotions  of 
new  varieties  is  rather  an  expensive  loxary,  and 
really  good  things  are  obtainable  from  mixed 
packets.  Of  rather  older  sorts,  Mrs.  Sankc^  and 
Princess  Beatrice  are  two  lovely  flowers.  Many 
other  things  may  be  found  catalogued  as  novelties, 
of  which  some  few  doubtless  deserve  the  name, 
whilst  others,  although  in  a  certala  sense  new, 
often  represent  only  a  really  good  strain  of 
things  idready  in  commerce. 


Turning  hriedy  to  the  general  collectioa,  it  will  be 
found  that  among  the  best  bedding  annuals  are 
dwarf  Marigolds,  Asters  and  the  newer  fonns 
of  Calendula,  Phlox  Drammondi  in  vartoos  csA- 
oars,  double  Zinnias,  Petunias  and  Bast  Lotblan 
Stocks.  AH  the  la»er  seeded  things  can  be  sown 
on  a  prepared  bed  io  a  slight  warmth  ;  very  fine 
seeds  as  Petunia  and  Lobelia  are  best  in  boxes. 
The  Stocks  should  be  sown  in  August,  transfened 
to  pots  or  boxes,  wintered  in  cold  bames,  and 
idBBted  oat  as  scan  as  the  weather  gets  a  bit  set* 
tied  In  wpAixg\ they  make  a  grand b^, and  are  also 
valuable  in  a  cat  state.  All  the  above  are  useful 
for  fllling  beds  previously  occu^ed  with  sprii^ 
flowering  stuff,  and  have,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Asters,  a  lengthy  flowering  season,  a  feature  which 
renders  them  much  more  usef  al  for  this  particular 
porposethan  annuals  equal  beauty,  but  which 
are  comparatively  short  lived.  In  choosing  seeds 
for  sammer  and  antumn  catting,  SweetPraswould 
claim  almost  ihe  first  place.  They  should  be  sown 
early  In  de^ly  dug  and  prepared  ground,  be  pro- 
tected from  the  attacks  of  birds  till  well  up,  and 
during  the  flowering  seaam  all  seed-pods  must  be 
promptly  and  thoroughly  removed.  Poppies  nre 
now  in  great  request,  and  are  special  favourites  in 
a  out  state  all  tbromh  the  sunHuer  months.  I 
should  place  Oalllardias  and  the  annual  single 
Chrysanthemums  (carin^am)  very  high  on  the  list 
far  cutting.  They  are  of  easy  culture  and  stand 
well  in  water.  The  new  race  of  Comet  Asters  Is  also 
useful,  and  a  batch  of  seedllofr  Carnations  is  indis- 
pensable. Of  stronger  and  taller  plants,  tiia  minia- 
ture single  Sunflower,  and  Heliuithns  cdtrinos,  are 
very  useful,  although  gardens  that  boai>t  of  grand 
clamps  of  Uie  perennial  types  mny  hardly  require 
them.  Dahlias,  both  single  and  Caotus,  are  now 
largely  treated  as  annual?,  and  the  flowers  are  use- 
ful for  tall  vases.  Besides  those  th>n^  enumerate 
earlier  in  these  notes  as  valuaUe  for  sowing  in 
quaotl^  on  shrubbeiy  borders  and  more  secluded 
parts  of  the  flower  garden  may  be  included  Esch- 
scholtziss,  Linum,  Whltlavla,  Nasturtiums,  and 
plenty  of  Mignonette.  Into  the  question  of  plants 
for  sub-tropical  gardening  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  enter  at  length  ;  they  are  need  but  sparingly  in 
the  majority  of  gardens.  Eucalyptus  globulus  and 
E,  citriodorns.  Acacia  lopbantba,  Nicoliana  co- 
lossea,  one  or  two  Solanums  and  Wiga&dias,  and 
Ferula  glgantea  are  a  few  good  things  easily  grown. 
Plenty  of  Niootiana  aifinia  most  ba  provided ;  this 
Is  about  the  most  valuable  acquinitloc  we  have  had 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Two  flne-foliaged  plants  of 
dwarfer  habit  obtainaUe  from  seed  and  that  are 
always  userul  are  Ddl's  Crimson  Beet  and  Ceotanrt  a 
ragusina.  B.  B0BBBLL. 

Clarenumt. 


A  note  on  Ohriatmaa  Boms.— It  Is  only  in 
soil  of  a  suitable  character  that  it  Is  safe  to  lift 
these  plants  every  two  years  and  then  divide  them 
afterwards.  Anyone  with  a  soil  that  is  naturally 
heavy,  cold  and  unsuitable  to  the  quick  growth  of 
these  plants  will  find  a  difiSculty  in  managing  them 
ia  this  way  unless  alaige  stock  of  plants  Isavailable. 
I  treated  them  in  the  way  named  by  "  A."  (p.  4) 
some  years  since,  but  I  found  my  stock  diminishing 
too  fast  to  be  able  to  keep  up  a  supply,  so  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  making  a  plantation  of  the  heat  roots 
on  an  east  border  of  a  sise  suitable  for  covering 
with  an  ordinary  two-light  frame.  I  took  out  the 
subsoil  to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  ret^nlug  that  on 
thesnrface,  while  the  bottom  was  thoroughly  broken 
up  to  allow  of  the  water  running  away.  Lonm, 
peat  and  leaf-soil  were  added  in  about  equal  por- 
tions. The  clumps  were  planted  in  the  spring 
after  flowering,  and  now  they  give  a  wealth  of 
bloom  every  year  at  Christmas,  with  but  a  tithe 
of  the  trouble  experienced  in  lifting  and  dividing 
the  roots  afterwfu^s.  When  the  last  flowers  are 
cut  from  the  idants  in  February,  or  sometimes  it 
may  be  in  March,  the  frame  is  taken  away  if  the 
weather  Is  at  all  suitable.  The  old  flower-Mems 
not  used  when  fresh  are  cut  away,  and  a  mulching 
of  horse  manure  is  glren  to  the  plants.  When 
growing,  abundance  of  water  is  given  If  the 
weather  bs  hot  and  dry,  uid  occasional  doses  of 
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liquid  mannre  are  BOppUed,  indnoing  good  growth, 
whioh  U  all  Id  favour  of  a  full  on^  of  floven  the 
next  year.  It  ii  raiprlstoe  bow  iood  Ballebores 
aaffer  rrom  droDgbt.  The  llghta  are  pub  od  Id  the 
iBiddle  of  October,  abanduoe  of  air  beiw  ad- 
mitted at  all  timei,  aroept  in  tha  oase  of  otdd 
weather,  wheo  the  flowwi  ua  poaUng  ap  and  it  la 
thoaght  thBj  will  not  ba  expuued  by  anTparUoo- 
lardate.— K. 


PUBPUS  IK  FLOWERS. 

To  THi  Editob  or  The  Qabdvt. 

Sib,— I  ham  no  intention  of  moving  from  what 
I  aaid  to  you  the  other  day,  and  I  ahdl  ma]ce 
i^o  reply  to  Hr.  EnglehearfB  lemarka  of  De- 
cember 31  last,  though  th^  were  i»OTOoatiTe 
of  a  good  deal ;  but  I  still  oaa  ask  you  to 
print  two  or  (iiree  Btatementa  which  have 
come  into  ^y  hmds,  and  which  I  think  very 
clearly  show  where  "  the  oonfuaion  of  thought 
and  langua(|e  "  has  really  been  in  this  matter 
of  purple  in  flowere.  The  first  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  Fellow  of  tha  Royal  Society,  the 
second  from  an  old  friend  wfaoee  opinion 
carries  great  weight  wherever  garden  litera- 
ture is  concerQed.  The  name  of  the  third 
is  like  a  household  word  wherever  flowers  are 
pown.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  ftdd  to  them, 
but  I  think  your  columns  have  been  already 
loaded  enough  wltii  this  barren  controversy. 
The  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  writes  as 
follows 

.  It  is  quite  clear  to  anyone  reading  Ur.  Ewbaok's 
first  letter  that  be  Is  ohieHy  vpeaklng  of  flowers 
when  he  meutltms  the  ose  of  purple  forty  or  fifty 
rears  ago  in  a  generic  sense  ;  the  whole  context 
shows  this,  and  tiiat  we  have  progressed  In  de- 
vcriptions  of  flowers  to  a  more  specialised  way  of 
BpeaUng  he  also  shows  by  quotioft  sncb  a  work  as 
Mr.  NidnlBon's  Diotlmiary.''  It  Is  also  clear 
that  when  Mr.  Bwbank  says  the  colour  of 
Solanom  Tcrreyl  is  not  purple  at  all,  be 
means  in  tbe  Bpectflo  sense  and  not  in  the  ge- 
neric Hr.  Eogleheart's  letter  of  October  22 
simply  contains  the  opinion  that  the  generic  ose  is 
t^e  only  right  one.  The  rest  of  his  Tetter  and  bis 
Statements  abont.  lUss  Je^ll,  &c.,  are  only  varia- 
tions of  Uils  same  statement  i^parently  pat  in  to 
make  bis  letter  appear  more  oomfdete  as  a  oriti- 
olsm.  If  this  contention  be  true.  It  is  clearly 
better  for  tbe  botanist  to  abandtm  pnrple  alto- 
gethet  because  of  its  lack  of  predsion,  and  In  this 
sense  It  is  only  correct  to  call  tbe  Solanam  purple 
BS  it  is  to  call  it  oolonred  ;  indeed,  Hr.  Eogle- 
heart's  concluding  words,  that  "  purple  need  not 
be  violet,  yet  violet  was  and  always  will  be  purple," 
is  BuflBoient  objection  to  the  use  of  purple  as  de- 
scriptive of  a  flower.  Hr.  Englebeart  in  his  second 
letter,  November  19,  quotes  the  opinion  of  an 
academician  to  prove  that  purple  is  always  used 
generically.  He  does  not  aeem  to  see  that  this 
very  oi^nimi  only  serves  to  show  again  that  puiple 
IsaltcgetherlnaMni^riateasa  description  of  the 
Botenam.  For  Uie  academidan  says:  "I  doubt, 
however,  whether  In  a  shop  with  any  pretensions 
to  colour-knowledee  a  lady  could  be  served  at  all 
if  she  simply  asked  for  pnrple.  An  edncat«d 
Shqiman  would  surely  ask  her  what  kind  of  purple 
she  desired."  It  imrke  then  be  inappropriate  he- 
eanse  It  Is  Insnffldently  predse  as  descriptive  of  a 

Jtbbon,  how  much  more  inai^)roin1ate  it  must  be 
or  a  flower. 

In  tbe  same  letter  Mr.  Englebeart  lepudtataa  any 
Intention  to  Imply  liuit  violet  is  not  more  accnrately 
descriptive  than  pnrple,  and  yet  tbe  whole  spirit  of 
his  flrst  letter  woald  convey  an  opposite  opinion  to 
the  reader.  The  reason  why  Hr.  EnglebeaH  talks 
of  contradiction  U  because  be  fails  to  see  that  the 
tome  word  may  be,  as  often  Is,  used  both  gourically 
and  BpeciScally.  This  is  extremely  common  in  the 
classifioation  of  plants  and  animals,  where  the  name 
of  tbe  family  is  frequently  used  u;ain  for  one  of  the 
genera  included  in  it,  and  there  b  no  (^jeotloa  to 
this.  Mr.  Bnglaheart  denies  that  this  is  the  case 


with  purple,  "  because  neither  in  the  spdcen  nor  in 
tbe  written  language  do  I  encounter  any  such  use 
of  tbe  words."  Thu  seems  to  me  the  most  nnfor- 
tniMte  sentence  in  the  whoto  correspMidence,  for 
Mr.  Ewbank  had  prevlonBly  diown  and  Mr.  Engle- 
heart  most  know  that  Nicholson  constaaUy  nses 
the'  term  purple  speciBcally,  and  not  generically,  as 
descriptive  of  flowers  in  passages  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  cannot  be  open  to  doubt.  It  would 
appear  tbe  love  of  controversy  led  Hr.  Engle- 
beart to  attack  a  letter  which  was  perfectly 
clear,  but  which  was  never  intended  to  open  a 
controversy,  and  the  same  motive  must  explain 
why.  In  order  to  secure  an  iq>panmt  advantage^  he 
has  made  this  Inaconxate  statement.  He  must 
know  that  Nicholson  distinguishes  In  this  very 
genus  Solanum  between  B.  nmcinatum  as  "  bright 
parple "  and  8.  Torreyi  as  "  violet."  Nicholson's 
well-known  work  Is  snffloient  evidence  that  purple 
Is  used  speciBcally  In  descriptions  of  flowers,  just 
as  the  academician's  letter  shows  that  it  is  also 
used  generically. 

The  second  statement  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred comes  from  Oanon  EUacombe,  who 
permits  me  to  say  that  he  is  quite  of '  my 
opinion  that  puiple  has  a  speufic  as  well  as  a 
^nio  valua  in  flowers.  Tha  third  statement 
IS  mm  laocHlio,  and  mns  thos : — 

I  do  not  agrae  wIUi  Bngleheart's  fads  about 
parple.  .  Bmnx  Bwb&vk,  Jamua-jf  14. 


LILIUM  AtTRATUM. 


Cape  Town,  in  1887,  and  named  by  Hr.  Baker,  who 
describes  it  as  having  linear,  rigid,  erect  leaves,  2 
feet  long,  ani  a  tall,  branched  scnpe  of  bright  red 
fnnnel-sbaped  flowers,  over  an  inch  long,  with 
spreading  segments.  Corms  of  tb[s  p^ant  have 
lately  been  sent  to  Eew  Hr.  Templeman.  The 
leaves  axe  dmllar  In  texture  and  form  to  those  of 
Spaiaxis  polcherrima,  now  called  Dienuna.  The 
corms  are  remarkable  in  being  persistent — that  Is, 
the  old  oorm,  instead  of  shrivelling  and  dying 
away,  as  in  Qladleli,  remains  quite  firm  and 
healthy,  and  as  a  new  one  is  formed  every  year, 
tbe  root-stock  consials  of  a  number,  In  some  oases 
maze  than  a  dosen.  of  corms,  all  packed  closely,  one 
on  top  of  the  other.  The  lowermost  corms  must 
be  a  d(»en  years  old.— W.  Watsov,  in  Gardm  amd 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CAUELLIAS  CASTING  THEIR  BUDS. 


Thbks  Is  nothing  In  tiie  way  of  bulbs  vdth  which 
I  have  had  to  deal  that  has  dLsappointed  me  more 
than  Lilinm  anratnm.  I  grew  it  flrst  in  pots,  and 
on  tbe  whole  this  system  has  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  as  the  bulbs  havelivedlonger  than  when 
planted  in  Uie  open.  I  think  they  would  have  lasted 
still  longer  if  I  bad  used  greater  care  in  preventing 
Ini^t  sun  from  reaching  the  foliage  when  It  was 

JnUa  young.  Hie  leaves  may  pnhaps  bear  tha 
all  foroe  ot  tha  sun  when  they  are  growing  in 
the  open  idr,  but  It  Is  very  diflereot  when  it 
reaches  them  through  the  glaw,  and  they  are  at 
tbe  same  time  sarrounded  with  a  hot  and  dry  atmo- 
sphere. It  has  been  after  ncusing  through  such  an 
ordeal  that  I  have  found  the  leaves  more  or  less 
soorehed,  and  nlUmately  turn  black.  This  last 
condition  wooldmaka  tham  susceptible  tosttaoka  of 
insects  or  fungoid  growth,  to  which  some  people 
fancy  they  can  traoe  tbe  Cause-of  fafhireibnt  I  think 
tbe  presence  ot  Insects  or  fungoid  growth  on  the 
Injured  leaves  Is  tbe  effect  and  not  the  cause.  The 
longest  time  I  have  kept  a  bulb  of  this  LUy  in  a 
satufaotory  condition  was  six  years.  This  was 
one  that  was  very  promising  tbe  flrst  year.  It 
sent  ap  a  ttxaog  aton,  whioh  was  well  studded 
with  leaves  Md  showed  savMi  fiower-buds.  These 
I  redooed  to  one  as  soon  as  the  buds  could  be 
seen.  Tbe  redaction  of  the  number  of  flowers 
bad  a  greater  effect  on  tbe  character  of  the  growth 
than  I  anticipated,  as  this  plant  was  consdlcQous 
amoi^t  the  others  for  Its  stately  stem  and  large 
and  han-lw^ft  leaves ;  but,  atrange  to  say,  the  one 
flower  left  came  deformed.  The  nrat  and  three 
fpllowing  years  the  bulb  so  treated  was  in  every 
way  fai  more  satisfsotory  than  the  others. 

It  is  about  ten  years  ainoe  I  planted  the  first  lot 
of  bulbs  in  a  bed  amongst  Rhododendrons,  but 
they  all  dls^ipeated  in  about  four  years,  and  tbe 
same  thing  ocouned  with  otiwrs  planted  in  a  well- 
prepared  sdl  in  a  mixed  flower  border.  Five  years 
ago,  when  I  made  a  new  garden,  I  started  growing 
this  Lily  again  In  tbe  open  air,  this  time  with 
English-grown  bolbs,  which  came  to  hand  am>a- 
rentJy  full  of  life  and  vigour,  Th^,  too,  have 
disappmred,  and  that  In  a  garden  where  eveiy- 
thing  else  thrives  in  tbe  most  saiUsfsotory  manner 
I  think  now  I  will  give  up,  for  I  certainly  hoped 
for  better  things  when  I  grew  bulba  in  a  maiden 
soil.    J.  0.  C. 

Tritonia  Templemaani.— This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  tblrly  species  of  Tritonia  known. 
It  Wfls  dlMorered  hj  Mr.  Itobeit  Templeman,  of 


It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  Camellias  to  cast  - 
a  oontiderable  portion  of  their  budi  during  tbe 
winter  mtmths.  The  bud  that  rematus  on  the  {dant 
until  the  and  ot  January  is  pracUcally  safe^  and 
seldom  fiiils  to  expand.  It  is  in  the  dark  months 
of  December  and  January  that  bad-dropping  is. 
most  likely  to  cause  annoynnce.  Bad-dropping  tn 
Camelllits  'may  be  traced  to  various  causes.  A 
weakness  of  constitnlion  induced  by  deficient  root- 
action  is  tbe  most  prolific  scarce  oE  bud-casting. 
Curiously  enough,  weakly  specimens  frequently  set 
a  quantity  of  buds,  and  if  all  of  them  are  allowed 
to  remain,  the  probabilities  are  that  nearly  or  quite 
all  will  fall  during  the  doll  months.  Belter  far  to 
thin  tbe  buds  as  soon  as  they  are  set,  leaving  just 
as  many  as  the  plants  can  deal  ^«rith,  than  lose 
them  all  later  on.  Tbe  eye  of  the  grower  will  be 
able  to  judge  within  a  little  tbe  number  of  blooms 
that  a  {dant  la  capable  ot  bringing  to  perfection. 
If  the  collection  were  gmie  over  in  this  way  early 
in  the  autumn,  not  only  would  bud-dropping  be  in 
a  gr«at  measnro  lessened,  but  the  indivldnal 
blooms  would  come  finer.  From  Novembertlll  tbe 
end  of  January  it  is  not  safe  to  maintfUn  a  higher 
nfght  temperature  than  45°  with  a  rise  of  5°  fn  tbe 
daytime.  Especially  during  periods  of  hard  frost 
with  little  or  no  sunsblna  must  artificial  heat  be 
carefully  applied.  It  the  atmosphero  of  the  house 
sets  very  many  of  the  buds  will  certainly  fall. 
I  have  seen  them  lie  on  tbe  soil  as  thick  as 
hail  merely  throtwh  the  house  being  somewhat 
over-heated  on  frosty  nights.  Far  better  let 
tbe  temperature  drop  within  sever<il  degrees  of 
f  reeling  point  in  a  Ume  of  hard  protracted  frost, 
such  as  we  have  passed  through,  than  run  the  risk 
of  seriously  diminishing  the  cn^  of  bloom.  Ca- 
mellias are  naturally  so  hardy,  that  one  need' 
never  fear  the  thermometer  marking  freering  point 
Rewards  the  morning.  Naturally,  when  other 
things  of  more  tender  characier  aro  grown  with 
them,  such  a  low  temperature  would  not  do,  but 
Camellias  should  never  be  wintered  with  |dants 
that  demand  much  warmth.  Camellias  will 
remain  for  years  tai  good  condition,  retaining* 
their  foliage  and  bloomiog  with  rc^larity 
and  freedmn  without  change.  When,  how- 
ever, tbey  come  into  such  a  root-bound  state, 
tbey  require,  even  during  the  winter  season,  a 
consideraUe  amount  of  moistura  at  the  roots. 
The  masa  <tf  roots  gxadaally  pushes  up  the  soil 
until  there  Is  vaiy  much  less  space  beturean  it  and 
the  rim  of  the  pot  than  when  the  plant  was  put  into 
it.  The  consequence  is  that  tbe  bell  of  sml  is  apt 
to  be  deficient  in  moisturo,  and  the  buds  are  Ibns 
imperiectly  nourished.  Tbe  ill  effects  of  this  will 
generally  not  be  apparent  until  the  ^pes  hare 
bettt  made  hot  to  keep  out  frost,  and  wen  strong 
specimens,  to  all  appearance  In  tbe  finest  condi- 
tion, will  cast  tbelr  bads  wholesnle.  The  better 
budded  a  plant,  the  worse  will  its  case  be  under 
saoh  oiroomstances.  Plants  with  beads  dispro- 
portionate to  the  sise  of  the  pots  should  every  now 
and  then  get  an  extra  allowance  of  water.  Not  infre- 
quently tM  sows  of  injury  might  be  traced  further 
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back  to  that  period  when  the  plants  are  taking 
their  annnal  outing  in  the  open  air.  Rainy 
weather  is  apt  to  oe  deceptive  as  regards  the 
amount  of  moutore  plants  in  pots  get.  For  days 
together  rain  may  fall  that  will  keep  ttie  foliage 
and  sorfiftoe  soil  qaite  wet,  and  yet  not  be  heavy 
enough  to  penetrate  the  dense  foliage  in  safficient 
quantity  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  compoat.  If 
Uiis  oooars,  as  is  freqaently  the  case  in  September 
when  the  buds  are  swelled  up,  they  will  be  sure  to 
sustain  a  check,  which  often  will  not  be  perceived 
until  winter  is  far  advanced.   With  lUancs  in  pots 
of  ooniiderable  dimensions,  It  is  well  to  tap  uem 
smartly  with  the  knaokles  now  and  then.  If  they 
give  out  the  slightest  ringing  sound,  they  must  at 
once  be  thoroughly  soaked,  even  tboi^h  the  sur- 
face soil  be  quite  wet.   When  bud-dropping  is 
oanae  d  through  defective  root-action,  this  must  in 
some  way  be  restored.  Fresh  dndnage  and  a  olean 
pot  will  freqnently  do  all  that  ia  neoMsaiy,  but  If 
the  sdl  looks  close  and  the  roots  are  mudi  discol- 
oured, something  more  than  this  will  have  to  be 
done.   When  the  compost  consists  mainly  of  peat, 
it  is  not  often  that  it  gets  close ;  but  U  loam  is 
the  principal  ingredient,  a  too  liberal  use  of  the 
water-can  will  soon  bring  it  into  a  sour  condition. 
If  this  be  the  esse,  as  much  of  the  old  soU  as  pos* 
siUe  most  be  removed,  the  plant  replaoed  m  a 
olean  pot  of  the  same  sixe,  omplaylaa  fine  landy 
peat  in  place  of  the  sdl  that  was  tun  away. 

  J.  O.  B. 

OoUm.— Whilst  there  seem  to  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  wisest  to  plant  out 
Callas  in  the  spring  tor  the  making  !ot  good  sum- 
mer growth,  or  to  retain  the  plants  In  pots,  I  find 
T^ry  many  growers  adopt  the  plan  of  keeping  all 
their  stoutest  ones  in  pota,  only  turning  them  out  at 
the  proper  season,  removicg  side  shoots,  rubbing 
down  the  balls  of  soil,  and  repotting  in  so  smaU 
opes  as  well  can  be  at  the  first,  Icei^dng  them 
in  the  pots  all  the  summer,  and  pushing  them 
aloE^  by  housing  early  for  the  production  of 
early  Sowers.  In  many  cases  a  furi^er  shift  into 
rather  larger  pots  becomes  needful  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  market  growers  rc^wd  this  as  the  best 
conrae  whne  Callas  have  to  be  fbroed.  That  the 
weaker  or  smaller  stems  or  offshoots  when  planted 
oat  into  highly  manured  ground  do  rtuatlvely 
make  the  strongest  growth  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  as  these,  even  if  the  stems  and 
leafage  have  become  ever  so  stout,  still  being 
newly  potted  In  the  autumn  are  less  fitted  to 
stand  earW  fbrolng  than  are  those  which  have 
been  kept  In  the  pots  all  the  season.  It  is  very 
important,  however,  especially  that  Callas  are  of 
a  semi-aquatio  nature,  that  very  ample  waterings 
be  given,  especially  to  pot  plants,  and  also  that 
the  pots  stand  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre 
refuse.  Liquid  manares  are  of  more  service  to  pot 
{dants  where  the  roots  are  densely  crowded  than 
to  plants  outdoors,  where  because  of  ample  manure 
and  root  room  the  chief  want  in  hot  weather  is 
plenty  of  moisture.  It  seems  absolutely  imimhable, 
come  yellow  or  any  other  colour,  thaA  the  onltlTa- 
tion  of  the  white  variety  will  ev^  be  materially 
lessened. — A.  D. 

-  Indian  Azaleaa  for  early  flowering.— Of 

these,  the  early-fiowering  character  of  Deutsche 
Perle  is  fully  maintained  upon  plants  several  years 
imported.  In  my  own  case  the  plants  of  this  vuiety 
wiU  have  had  nearly  all  the  flowers  cut  from  them 
before  any  are  open  upon  indloa  al  ba,  which,  though 
•tilt  an  excellent  variety,  will  not  compare  vritb 
Deutsche  Perle  either  for  earliness  or  qaill^,  the 
purity  of  colour  in  the  last  named  being  saperior, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  much  finer  and  uius  better 
adapted  for  many  purposes.  It  is  also  very  free 
flowering  and  of  good  habit,  this  latter  advan- 
tage being  periiaps  more  a  point  of  numagement 
than  anything  else.  As  an  assistanoe  to  this  end 
no  strong  shoots  shoold  be  allowed  to  take  the 
lead  ;  if  these  be  stopped  it  will  be  much  better. 
Judgment  is  also  reqaired  in  cutting  the  Sowers, 
BO  as  to  regulate  the  growth  also.  Unless  every 
bloom  is  needed,  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  too  hard, 


for  cutting  of  a  good  length.  The  flowers  of 
Deutsche  Perle  are  rather  susceptible  to  bruising 
when  they  are  packed  too  lightly  together.— A. 


CLIMBERS  FOR  A  GREENHOUSE  WALL. 

I  HA.TB  a  lean-to  greenhouse  15  feet  long  with  a 
back  wall  9  feet  high,  and  wish  to  cover  it  with  a 
flowering  creeper,  or  rather  with  creepers,  as  I 
have  tbooght  of  planting  Asparagus  plnmosus  on 
a  part  of  it.  There  li  a  stage  2  feet  wide,  6  inches 
deep  and  2  feet  S  Inches  high.  The  stage  has  6 
luAtm  of  spar  on  it  at  the  present  time.  This  I 
intend  moring,  and  think  of  making  some  brick 
pits,  so  as  to  plant  the  climbers  out.  The  house  is 
occupied  with  Begonias  in  the  summer,  Primulas 
and  such  like  In  the  vrinter.  Would  some  reader 
of  Thb  Oakdbn  recommend  a  climber  or  oUmbers 
that  would  do  for  ontting  ?  I  ^efer  lomethitv 
gweet-smelliog.— HiQB  Fbak. 

In  reply  to  the  above,  I  would  advise  the 
following  selection  for  the  purpose,  not  all,  of 
oonrae,  but  snoh  as  may  be  deemed  the  most  suit- 
able as  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  most  needed 
in  flower.  Of  sweet-scented  plants  either  a  dark 
era  light  variety  of  Heliotrope  would  soon  Sll  up  a 
good  amount  of  space  and  be  found  very  useful,  bear- 
ii^  any  amount  of  cutting.  Bhynchospermum  jas- 
^loides  would  be  another  serviceable  plant,  very 
sweetly  scented,  fiowerli^  from  May  to  Jo^ ;  bdng 


noted,  its  foliage  being  erei^reen  being  also  in  its 
favour.  Habrothamnus  elegans  is  a  very  free 
climber,  but  it  would  posribly  be  of  too  robust  a 
growth,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Begonias. 
Attention  might  very  well  be  directed  to  Boogaln- 
villea  spectabilis  (see  coloured  plate  January  7, 
1893)  note  well  there  respecting  its  culture.  Sola- 
nnm  jasminoides  is  an  exceedingly  free-growing 
climber,  and  one  that  yields  a  wealth  of  blossom. 
The  FassiSoras  and  Tacsonlas  would  neither  of 
them  do  so  well  against  a  wall  as  npon  a  loof. 
Whatever  climber  Is  chosen  from  this  list  look 
well  to  Uie  drainage  and  use  the  best  soil  that  can 
be  had ;  this  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  peat  unless  where  otherwise  speciBed.  An- 
other point  to  observe  is  to  secure  plants  that  are 
perfectly  free  from  such  insect  pests  as  mealy 
bug  and  white  scale,  both  of  which  will  f^n  no 
end  of  trouble  later  on.— Gsowbb. 


Wahlenbergia  (Edraianthos)  d^matica. 


an  evergreen,the  wall  would  be  at  all  times  covered 
with  foliage.  Jasminum  grandiflorum  is  a  very 
free  vrinter-flowering  variety ;  It  Is  well  worthy  of 
more  extended  ooltnie.  For  the  fint  year  or  two 
after  being  planted  ont  it  does  not  make  much 
growth,  but  when  once  well  established,  it  grows 
fireely  Munigh.  Swainsonla  Osbomi  and  S.  galegte- 
folia  are  two  very  free^crowlng  and  profuse  flower- 
ing climbers,  making  a  fine  show  wli^t  in  Lldom ; 
the  former  has  purple  blossoms,  the  latter  red, 
there  being  also  a  white  form  called  alba.  Another 
sweetly-scented  climber  Is  Mandevilla  snaveclens, 
wUch  flowers  in  the  summer,  the  blossoms  being 
somewhatsimllar  to  those  of  an  Ipomn^  Both  Luxi- 
geria  rosea  and  L.  alba  can  be  Btronglyreoommenoed, 
but  the  flowers  are  not  scented  ;  still,  they  rank 
amongst  the  very  flnest  of  all  cool  house  climbers. 
Chonnema  Cbandleri  and  other  varieties  of  this 
genus  are  beautiful  climbing  plants,  but  they 
lack  perfume.  Lnenlla  gratinima  Is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  climber,  but  it  mi^  be  trained 
to  a  wall ;  its  flowers  are  dellclously  scented.  An- 
other veiT  suitable  wall  plant  is  Daphne  ladica 
rubra,  which  is  not  met  with  very  often  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  la  a  pot,  but  when  planted  out  in  a 
peaty  soli  it  will  thrive  very  well  indeed.  This  being 
another  sweet'Smelling  flower.  It  can  be  confl- 
dently  recommended ;  the  plant  is  of  rather  slow 
growth,  however.  There  are  also  Acacias  suited  to 
the  purpose,  viz.,  A.  armata,  A.  Riceana,  and  A. 
i  Drummondi,  all  making  a  fine  display  with  their 
yellow  blossoms  in  the  spring  months.  Choisya 
those  being  left  where  the  wood  is  not  so  convenient  I  ternata  as  a  comparatively  bwdy  plant  should  be 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  894- 

TUFTED  HAIBB£LI£. 
(with  a  coloukxd  plate  or  wahlembbboia 

(EDKAJAKTHUa)  PUKEHOBl'lt.*) 

This  is  a  channing  and  extremely  useful  litUe 
group  of  alpines,  aosely  allied  to  the  Hairbells* 
and  mostly  inbabitii^  the  monntauu  of 
Dalmatia  and  Asia  Afiuor.  Taking  it  as 
a  whcde,  tihe  genus  Wahlenbergia  num- 
bers over  eigh^  speoiee,  but  the  section 
of  which  our  coloured  ^late  is  an  illus- 
tration is  beat  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Edraianthua,  and  numbers 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  good  species, 
while  two  or  three  of  those  are  so  closely 
allied  as  to  warrant  us  doubting  there 
being  as  many  as  six.  They  are,  how- 
ever, useful  free-flowering  alpines,  mA 
are  well  described  as  tufted  Hairbells. 
Th^  are  all  perfec^  hardy,  forming 
tufts  from  whidn  sprii^  the  longiah  de- 
cumbent flower -stems,  from  each  of 
which  are  produced  large  heads  of  pretty 
bell-shaped  flowers,  upright,  and  of  vari- 
onsshactos  of  purple.  The  chief  elemente 
in  their  culture  are  full  exposure,  plenty 
of  sunshine,  a  free  gzit^  soil,  and  rais- 
ing the  plants  above  the  surrounding 
level,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  stagnant 
mcdstnue  renutining  near  them. 

W.  PUMiLiOBUii,  the  subject  of  otu"  coloured 
plate,  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  the  species,  and  al- 
though little  (flflerent  from  W.  Pumilio,  it  ijives  us 
a  different  shade  of  colour,  smaller  and  narrower 
leaves,  a  more  straggling  habit,  and  longer-tubed 
flowers.  We  find  it  an  excellent  hardy  plant  for 
the  rock  garden,  where  on  raised  mounds  Of  free 
gritty  sou  it  grows  and  flowers  vigorously. 

W.  KiTAiBBU  is  a  sturdy  tnfted  species,  with 
laige  purplish  blue  flowers  and  crowded  narrow, 
slightly  toothed  leaves. 

W.  TBNUiTOLLA  is  a  dwarf  compact  growing 
species,  with  hairy  stems  and  short  slender  leaves. 
The  smallish  flowers,  six  to  ten  in  a  head,  are 
violet-blue  or  whitish  purple.  whiUsh  at  the  b«8& 

W.  aBAHDHPOLU  IS  the  commonest  and  per- 
haps the  easiest  to  manage.  It  forms  tufts  of  long 
grass-like  leaves,  from  which  are  produced  bunches 
of  large  purple  flowers,  beautiful  and  very  attrac- 
tive on  account  of  the  way  in  which  th^y  are  set 
round  the  tuft.  This  species  ripens  seed  freely, 
and  that  scattered  about  on  tiie  rockery  usually 
germinates  readily. 

W.  BBBPTLLiFOUA,  wlth  its  Small  and  Thyme- 
like leaves  and  abundance  of  purple-blue  flowers.  Is 
exceedingly  effective  on  ledges. 


•  Drawn  for  Thb  Gakdbn  in  tlie  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  Champion  Jones,  July  SO,  liHH.  LiUtograpbed 
and  i«inted  by  Gnillaume  Bevsreyns. 
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W.  DALUATicA,  the  beet  of  them  all,  is  a  fine 
robast  speoies,  forming  larg^  tofts  of  somewhat 
broadiah  linear  leaves  and  namerooa  bnoches  of 
deep  purple  flowers. 

All  the  species  are  true  perennials,  easily  cul- 
tivated, vigorous,  and  free-flowerera,  and  well 
adapted  for  sunny  open  spota  in  the  rock  gar- 
den. They  are  difficult  to  increaae  by  division 
on  account  of  the  long  roots  they  make,  but 
they  ripen  seed  freely,  which  if  sown  directly  it 
is  gathered  rarely  fails  to  germinate. 


The  Week's  Work. 

0BCHID8. 

Thb  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Orchids  will 
demand  onr  most  careful  atteation,  not  only  to 
preserve  the  flowers  which  are  developed,  bat  to 
eDCOurage  the  opening  of  others  and  the  steady 
growth  of  the  plants.    The  Cattleyas  are  very 


beaatif  al  and  showy  at  this  season ;  so  also  are 
the  Decdrobioms.    There  are  other  carioas,  inte- 
resting, and  even  lovely  Orchidathatshould  be  grown 
in  every  collection.  The  Rodrigueziaa  or  Barlington- 
ias  have,  I  think,  not  only  pretty  So  were,  but  most  are 
delightfully  fragrant.   Some  great  Orchid  authori- 
ties, amongst  others  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley,  F.L.S.,  in 
his  botanical  report  of  the  Orchid  conference,  says 
of  them,  "  Few  are  showy  enoagh  to  be  deemed 
worthy  of  caltivation."   It  is  this  rush  after  the 
showy  Orchids  that  has  allowed  many  interesting 
and  pretty  tbiogs  to  tw  so  much  neglected.  B. 
vennsta  and  B.  fragrant  are  now  pushing  up  their 
spikes,  and  should  have  a  warm  light  position  in 
the  house ;  they  are  grown  in  teak  baskets  well 
drained,  and  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  good 
freshly-gathered  ohopped-up  Sphagnum  amongst 
the  flbrons  peat.   When  these  pluits  are  doing 
well  tite  roots  posh  freely  through  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  the  baskets.   The  plants  do  not  always 
Bucoeed,  but  I  fancy  the  cause  of  ilUhealth  is 
allowiDg  the  plauts  to  become  too  dry  at  the  roots. 
Let  tbem  have  good  peat  and  Sphagnum  to  grow 
in — more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.    Mix  with 
them  clean  potsherds  and  charcoal  liberally,  water 
freely  when  the  plants  are  growing — in  fact  they 
may  be  syringed  in  summer — and  keep  them 
suspended  from  the  roof  glass.    B,  pubeacens  is 
useful,  as  it  flowers  in  October  or  November.  This 


species  has  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  freely  pro- 
duced ;  the  plants  are  growing  freely  in  the 
warmest  house.  Who  would  be  vrithout  the 
queer-looking  Masdevallias,  SDoh  as  Chimaara, 
Wallisi,  bella,  Backhousiana,  and  nycterina,  which 
have  to  be  wintered  in  the  cool  housel  They 
are  basket  plants,  like  the  Burlingtonias,  and 
require  a  good  deal  of  moisture  both  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  A  rather  dry  atmo- 
sphere, which  might  suit,  and  indeed  is  necessary 
for  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiuma  in  flower,  causes 
the  leaves  of  these  plants  to  become  infested  with 
red  spider.  Thrips,  too,  will  not  be  long  absent 
under  such  conditions.  If  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
basket  or  divide  these  ohimteroid  Masdevallias,  it 
may  now  be  done,  and  M.  tovarensis,  which  has 
now  passed  out  of  bloom,  should  also  be  attended 
to.  The  last-named  requires  repotting  annually. 
Bolleas,  Batemannias,  Pesoatoreas,  and  plants  of 
this  class  will  now  be  starting  into  growth.  They 
can  be  grown  either  in  baskets  or  flower-pots,  and 
should  be  repotted  or  placed  in  new  baskets  if  this 
is  deemed  necessary.  They  require  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  good  drainage  and  to  be  grown  in  the  Cat- 
tleya  house,  especially  in  winter,  but  the  treatment 


Cattleyas  luxuriate  in  would  soon  destroy  the 
Bolleas.  The  atmosphere  should  be  well  cl^i^ed 
with  moisture,  and  I  would  prefer  a  clay  floor  to 
anything  else.  They  need  to  oe  kept  moist  at  the 
roots  all  the  year  round,  the  ample  drainage  pre- 
venting stagnation,  and  although  the  plants  do 
best  near  the  roof  glass,  sunabine  would  soon  kill 
them.  A  northern  aspect  ia  best.  Epideodrnm 
Parkinsonian um  is  a  singular  species,  with  fleshy 
pendulous  leaves,  and  can  usually  be  bought  at  a 
cheap  rate-  The  leaves  hang  downward  because 
of  their  weight,  and  the  plants  when  attached  to  a 
block  and  suspended  from  the  roof  glass  will  some- 
times do  well  in  the  Cattleya house.  The  flowersare 
conspicuous  by  a  distinct  white  labellum  and  by 
the  perfume  emitted  at  night.  Two  sturdy  grow- 
ing Orchids  which  should  be  in  every  collection  are 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi  and  Peristeria  elata.  The 
former  may  now  be  repotted.  It  forms  thick  fleshy 
roots,  and  succeeds  better  in  good  fibrous  yellow 
loam  than  in  peat.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  but  I  find  it  does  better  if  the 
compost,  ia  made  up  of  the  best  jellow  loam  full 
of  tough  fibre  ;  plenty  of  clean  broken  potsherds, 
some  coarse  white  sand  and  chopped-up  Sphag- 
num Hoss  should  be  mixed  with  it.  Fill  the  pots 
one-third  with  drainage  and  two-thirds  with  the 
potting  stuff,  pressing  it  in  firmly.  Any  plants 
that  have  grown  to  a  very  large  size  should  be 


divided.  This  is  easily  done,  but  it  is  better  not 
to  part  them  out  too  much ;  a  large  plant  ought 
to  be  made  into  two  or  three  pieces  only.  The 
Peristeria  flowers  in  July  or  August,  and  will  now 
be  in  its  restmg  period.  It  is  better  to  keep  it 
rather  dry  at  the  roots  until  the  spikes  b^in  to 
appear.  . 

The  Calanthes  still  make  a  brave  show  m  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  as  the  plants  pass  out  of 
bloom  they  are  laid  aside  under  the  stage  until  it 
is  tune  to  repot  them  again.  I  have  often  alluded 
to  the  value  of  these  as  winter-blooming  plants. 
Calanthe  gigas,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  the  other  day,  is  a  magnificent  garden 
variety.  The  spike  of  flowers  is  immense,  and  the 
large  white  blooms,  with  a  lovely  rose-tinted  lip, 
are  very  beautiful.  It  is  a  grand  addition  to  the 
deciduous  winter  flowering  varieties.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  of  immense  size.  Cypripedium  Penelaus 
would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  any  collection  of 
these  Orchids ;  it  is  also  of  Veitchian  origin.  1 
find  Cypripediums  are  excellent  as  cut  flowers, 
they  last  so  long  in  good  condition.  I  cot  the 
other  day  fresh  flowers  of  C.  villosum  and  its  va- 
riety BoialU  with  flowers  of  C.inaigne.  They  were 
cut  with  long  stalks,  and,  with  fronds  of  Pteru 
cretica  intermixed,  the  effect  was  excellent.  Such 
flowers  vrill  last  a  month  in  a  cut  state.  -  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  inoreaae  the  temperature  of  any  of  the 
houses,  and  the  minimum  should  not  vary  a  great 
deal  from  4S°  cool  house,  65'  CattlCTa  house,  and 
65°  in  the  warmest  house.  J.  DouGLAa. 


THB  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Eablt  Pbas.— Cultivators  will  now  have  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  get  their  earliest  Peas  on  the  move. 
Not  that  it  is  advisable  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
at  least  where  sowings  are  intended  to  be  made 
direct  into  the  open  ground,  as  the  condiUon  of 
the  soU  must  be  taken  hito  account.  This  seawn 
it  is  not  at  aU  unlikely  that  it  wiU  be  the  middle 
of  February  before  the  seed  can  be  sown.  But 
with  the  aid  of  glass  protection,  cultivators  wdl  be 
enabled  to  make  a  commencement,  leaving  the 
sowing  in  the  open  for  the  first  opportunity  that 
offers  after  the  soU  is  in  a  fit  state.  In  making 
preparations  for  sowing  under  glass,  the  evil  most 
not  be  made  of  hurrying  the  Peas  on  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  or  very  likely  they  will  be 
much  too  forward.  Peas  badly  pot-bound  never 
succeed  well.  For  sowing  in  pots,  the  dwarfs,  auch 
as  WilUam  Hurst,  Chelsea  Gem,  EnglUh  Wonder, 
and  such  like  are  suitable,  and  should  be  more 
relied  upon  than  the  early  rounds. 

Sowiira  Pbas  in  thh  opbn.— Here,  as  I  have 
previously  said,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather 
as  to  sow  when  the  soU  is  in  a  wet  and  sticky  state 
is  only  to  court  failure.  Where  there  in  a  narrow 
and  warm  south  border  at  command,  this  is  just 
the  place  for  sowing  such  varieties  as  those  enume- 
rated above,  as  on  account  of  their  quality  they 
are  a  decided  acquisition.  Where  it  is  decided  to 
grow  caller  varieties  the  rows  must  be  set  wider 
apart,  the  intermediate  space  being  reserved  for  a 
few  rows  of  Potatoes.  These  taller  varieties  may 
be  sown  more  in  the  open,  but  for  this  early  crop 
select  an  open  spot  so  as  to  be  well  exposed  to  the 
sun.  In  sowing  the  seed,  draw  flat-bottomed  d,iHia. 
and  if  the  soil  should  be  lumpy  some  finer  soil 
should  be  sprinkled  along  first,  also  taking  the 
precaution  to  dress  the  seed  before  sowii^  with 
either  red  lead  or  petroleum,  that  is  if  mice  are 
likely  to  be  troublesome.  The  soil  in  any  case 
must  be  In  a  fertile  and  pulverised  state,  a  free  use 
of  good  manure,  burnt  refuse,  and  a  little  steamed 
bone  flour  being  just  what  is  needed  to  impart  a 
healthy  growth,  and  such  as  will  withstand  a  spell 
of  dry  weather  when  the  pods  are  filling. 

LoNQPOD  Bbans.— Longpod  Beans  are  more 
often  sown  in  November  or  early  in  December  than 
Peas,  but  in  all  probability  the  greater  bulk  is  sown 
at  the  torn  of  the  day.  In  many  districts  there 
are  fancy  dates  for  sowing,  but  the  condition  of 
the  soil  from  now  onwards  is  the  guide  to  go  by. 
Valuable  south  borders  should  not  be  given  up  to 
this  crop,  but  select  an  open  and  sunny  spot  where 
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the  soil  la  in  a  free  working:  state,  as,  QDlike  later 
(trovB,  these  mnst  not  be  trusted  to  roogh  ground. 
Bedc's  Dwarf  Oreea  Oem  Is  a  good  quality  Bean, 
tint  along  with  this  ^oald  be  sown  a  good  leleo- 
tton  of  the  Improred  Longpod  seotim.  Back's 
Graoi  Qem  shoold  have  the  rows  abont  30  iaohea 
^nrt.  Ihe  seeds  may  also  be  sown  to  pots  io 
(Mid  frames.  Thi*  plain  sboald  be  resorted  to  if 
the  wea^her  ^oald  delay  sowing  in  the  open  too 
long.  Flaoe  the  seeds  two  in  a  4}-ineh  pot,  or 
singty  in  a  smaller  one.  Beck's  may  have  three 
or  foDF  seeds  In  plaeo  of  two. 

Eablt  Lvttucb. — ^To  follow  on  the  antnma- 
planted  Lettuce,  bat  which,  no  ^soht,  have  been 
dot  very  hard  by  the  recent  severe  weather,  it  is 
time  a  sowing  was  made  both  of  an  approved  strain 
of  Cob  and  also  one  or  more  of  the  Cabbage  forms. 
If  there  is  likely  to  be  a  break  in  the  supply  this 
can  be  easily  reoUBed  by  forolng,  as  some  of  the 
Cabbage  forme  force  moat  zeadily.  The  seeds  if 
BDvm  thinly  in  a  box  of  light  soil  and  placed  in  a 
fairly  warm  temperature  will  soon  (terminate.  As 
Soon  aa  germinated,  either  the  Cos  or  Cabbage 
forms,  if  intended  to  be  eventually  planted  io 
the  open,  mast  be  bronght  on  gently  on  a  shelf 
near  ihe  glass  in  a  cooler  stmotore,  bnt  not  sab- 
jeMed  to  oold  draughts.  Ereafcnally  these  will 
Also  bave*to  be  pricked  oat  into  a  low  ftame  to 
prepare  them  for  planting  out.  If  for  forcing. 
Keep  them  going  steadily  In  a  fairly  warm  stmc- 
tore.  A.  ToOflO. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

8bbd-bowi^.—Ahabtlli8.— Those  who  did  not 
sow  any  seed  In  the  autumn  to  haep  np  a  ancoes- 
siooal  stock  will  do  well  to  Inse  no  more  Ume  in 
the  case  of  this  handsome  class  of  [dants.  Late 
A>wlng  will  mean  a  correspondingly  smaller  plant 
by  the  autumn  following.  The  seed  had  better  be 
inserted  singly  where  the  sn[^ly  is  limited,  each 
One  being  placed  on  its  edge  to  ensure  greater 
■nooeM  in  TegetaUon.  ^le  seeds  being  of  snoh  a 
flat  ohuacter,  with  so  mneh  corerlng  to  the  vital 
part,  yet  of  a  perishable  nature,  are  disposed  to 
saSer  if  kept  nt  all  on  the  wet  side  beton  they 
are  well  above  the  soil.  I  have  sown  them  on  the 
usually  adopted  plan  of  scattering  the  seeds  upon 
the  sozfoce  and  also  by  taking  the  greater  p^ns 
as  now  teoommendecl,  flnAw  the  result  all  in 
favoor  of  the  latter  mode  oTkee^dog  the  seeds 
edgewise.  It  makes  all  the  difTereoce  between  a 
tfocoeesful  germination  and  only  a  moderate  one 
when  dealing  with  the  fine  hybrid  strains  now 
grovm.  The  warmth  of  an  ordinary  stove  will 
suffice,  bottom-heat  not  being  essential ;  but  a 
pane  of  glass  should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
pan  or  pot  as  a  saf^nard  against  mice  or  other 
twmin,  as  well  as  to  avoid  watering  as  muoh  as 
possible.  A  shallow  soil  is  best,  as  it  prevents  the 
roots  from  striking  too  deeply;  hence,  whm 
sepaiated,  there  Is  risk  of  injury  to  them. 

OlOXINIAB  and  TUBBB0U8  BeOOKIAS,  ttO. — For 
an  early  t>atch  to  succeed  old  ballM,  a  idnch  of  the 
former  should  be  sown,  whilst  in  any  case  It  is  not 
advisable  to  defer  sowing  any  longer  seed  of  the 
latter.  A  brisk  heat  will  suit  in  both  eases,  such, 
for  instancy  as  where  early  Melons  or  Cucombers 
are  being  grown,  quick  germination  in  the  case 
of  suoh'flne  seeds  being  mach  better  than  a  pro- 
longed one  ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  w^ 
above  the  soil,  it  is  not  advisable  to  hasten  them 
In  dtherlnstajice  to  an  exceisive  degree,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Bf^onlas.  A  flnely-slfted  soil  will  be 
ihe  best  apon  which  to  sow  the  seed.  Thit  may 
very  well  consist  of  aboat  one-tbird  silver  sand,  the 
rest  being  well  decomposed  leaf-moald  or  a  little 
cocoa  fibre  with  some  light  loam.  If  the  soil  be 
well  watered  before  sowing,  no  after-watering 
sboald  be  given  if  it  can  be  avoided  nntil  the  seed 
Is  seen  to  be  on  the  move.  Covering  the  pans  with 
panes  of  glass  shoald  alwiqrs  be  the  rule  towards 
this  end.  In  the  case  of  (he  Amaryllis,  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-soil  will  answer  best.  Of  otherseeds 
an  early  sowing  of  Torenia  Foumieri  might  be 
found  useful ;  whilst  of  subjects  not  so  often  raised 
from  seed,  note  shonld  be  made  of  Apheliuidra 
anrantiaca  Roezli  and  Clcrodendron  fallaz,  both  of 


which  oan  thus  be  had  ia  quantity  If  the  seed  has 
been  well  looked  after  in  the  ripening.  Those  who 
have  none  of  the  beauUtol  hybrid  Str^>tooarpl 
sboald  alao  sow  at  onoe,  but  where  than  la  a  good 
atook  the  sowing  oan  wrj  well  be  deferred  a  few 
weeks  longer. 

BuBONABLi  NOTBa—lHSBOTB.— After  snob  a 
prolonged  period  of  frosty  weather,  there  will  be 
the  posribilityof  an  increase  in  snoh  insects  as 
thrips  and  green-fly  amongst  Cinerarias,  Calceo- 
larias, and  Pelargoniums.  For  these  a  close  watob 
should  be  kept  at  suoh  time8,afl  the  warmth  of  the 
pipes,  even  if  the  house  or  pit  he  only  about  the 
normal  temperature,  always  seems  to  feoilltate 
their  increase.  Modoatefy  strong  fumigations, 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  will  be  found  better 
than  an  extra  strong  ona  Do  not  defer  fumigat- 
ing simply  because  only  a  few  insects  are  to  be 
seen ;  it  is  better  to  kill  the  few  than  tiie  many. 
In  the  stove  there  may  be  some  green-fly  upon 
Oardeniae  and  other  plants  with  the  lea$t  disposi- 
tion to  grow,  whilst  the  thripe  most  atill  be  looked 
after  sharply.  Red  spider  also  must  not  escape 
notice;  It  will  attack  several  of  the  Palms,  tbe 
Alocasias,  and  other  plants.  For  this,  sponging 
shoald  answer,  using  the  syringe  more  freely  where 
such  is  posaibie. 

TBMPBBJlTaBBB.— For  the  present  it  is  not.  ad- 
visable to  make  any  marked  increase ;  a  d^jee  or 
two  more  will  not  do  any  harm  (If  the  severe 
weather  does  not  return)  In  itovea  and  temperate 
bouses.  We  may  yet  have  some  very  cold  weather, 
whilst  those  gardeners  who  come  within  the 
radios  of  fog  and  smoke.  Instead  of  tbe  so 
frequent  gleams  of  sunshine  In  the  country,  know 
fall  well  what  such  attacks  -mean  upon  early 
growth.  Any  early  forcing  ^ould,  as  far  as  pos- 
uble,  be  confined  to  dose  limits  when  under  the 
infloenee  of  fog ;  what  is  done  may  very  well  be 
in  conjunction  with  early  fruit  forcing,  that  even 
being  a  risky  process.  When  the  temperature  Is 
very  low  early  in  jtfae  morning  it  shoald  be 
raised  as  soon  as  possible,  bat  goaid  against  a  hfeh 
standard  at  night^l. 

fiTJCCBSSiONAL  FLOWBBS.— This  Should  be  looked 
after  to  the  extent  of  keeping  up  the  requisite 
snpp^,  bat  any  excess  should  be  avoided,  A  few 
at  tbe  time  of  early  bnlbs  and  fbroed  sbrabs 
is  far  more  satisfactory  than  a  larger  number. 
To  have  to  depend  for  a  while  upon  flowers  some- 
what stale  Is  at  any  tl  me  bad  enough,  bat  when  these 
are  foroed  flowers  the  case  is  further  a^nvated. 
Any  of  the  early  potted  Hyaclnttu  which  exhibit 
the  most  prominence  shoald  be  selected  for  forc- 
ing, tbe  same  of  Tulips  and  NarciniL  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  these  maynow  he  tarongb^  on,  bnt  the  too 
frequent  error  of  hard  forolog  would  be  avdded. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  batch  coming  on  in 
a  moderate  heat  whilst  another  Introduced  earlier 
is  In  an  increased  temperature.  All  of  these  bulbs 
should  be  kept  as  close  up  to  the  glass  as  possible, 
so  as  to  avoid  unduly  long  stems  and  f(diage  which 
only  mean  weakmed  flowers.  Aa  the  flowers  com- 
menoe  to  open  a  slightly  lower  temperature  will 
be  better,  more  particularly  when  the  plants  have 
to  be  taken  to  a  conservatory  that  is  kept  oool. 
Too  sodden  a  change  is  fdt  117  plants  aa  well  as 
by  human  beings.  j,  HiTDaoir. 


FBUIT  HODSn. 


HoTBiDe  <m  Tim  bobdbbb.— If  Vine*  with  their 
roots  inincipally  or  solely  In  outside  borders  are 
forced,  then  ought  some  attempt  to  be  made  to 
hasten  root-aotion ;  otherwise  if  this  Is  not  done 
the  chances  are  that  top  growth  will  be  so  far  In  ad- 
vanoe  of  root  movement,  that  a  serious  check  will 
be  felt  by  the  Viocs  Just  at  a  most  critical  stage.  A 
gentle  hotbed  of  leaves  and  a  little  stable  manure 
formed  on  the  ootdde  border  woald  warm  this  up 
considerably,  and  have  the  effect  of  starting  the 
roots  almost  aa  soon  as  the  Vines  break.  This  may 
perhaps  lead  to  a  slighUy  weaker  breaik,  some  of 
the  liquified  sap  bSng  diverted  towards  the 
formation  of  root  fibres  instead  of  being  wholly 
concentrated  00  the  top-growth ;  bnt  there  will  be 


amide  compensation  fur  this  later  on,  sap  being 
sent  up  by  Uie  active  roots  very  much  earlier  than 
usoaL  A  close  watoh  mast  tie  kept  on  the  hotbed,  as 
should  it  become  violently  hot  in  mild  weather — aa. 
hotbeds  are  very  liable  to  do— this  would  quickly 
Injure  the  roots  In  the  border.  These  hotbeds  also 
have  the  effect  of  attracting  roots  to  the  sur- 
face, and  may  well  be  formed  on  some  Vine  borders 
for  that  purpose  atone.  Hotbedn  ara  more  often 
formed  Inside  newly-started  vineries  than  outside. 
It  is  found  that  the  -npoaT  and  wnmonla  Biven  off 
by  the  fermenting  matmals  aorten  tiie  bod  aoalea. 
and  .greatly  favour  a  strong  early  break.  To  be 
effective  a  portion  of  the  bed  ought  to  be  tamed 
every  day,  fresh  beating  materiu^  being  added  oo- 
caslonal^  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fermenta- 
tion. After  the  Vines  have  broken,  less  moisture  is 
needed,  and  it  Is  possible  to  damage  the  tender 
leaves  by  subjeoliog  them  to  an  excess  of  ammonia 
In  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  still  desirable.to  re- 
tain the  hotbeds  for  some  weeks  longer,  and  they 
will  do  no  harm  if  no  fresh  material  Is  added,  turn- 
ing also  ceasing.  Tbe  first  we^  In  February  ia 
with  many  a  favoorite  time  for  starting  Muscats, 
and  a  mild  hotbed  is  of  marked  assistance  io  effect- 
ing a  good  even  break.  First,  however,  see  that  the 
inside  border  Is  In  a  thoroogh^  m(dst  state,  a 
soaking  of  warm  liquid  manura  not  being  wasted 
on  It,  and  be  careful  to  guard  against  utjary  to 
tbe  roots  from  over-beating. 

PBOTECTINQ  XXP08BD  VlBB  STEK8. — All  the 
while  the  sap  is  in  a  solid  state  it  ia  not  often 
that  any  Injory  accrues  to  the  exposed  part  of 
the  stems  of  Vines  planted  in  oatslde  borders. 
Directly,  however,  the  sap  liquifies,  that  is  to  say, 
commences  an  upward  movement,  there  is  a  great 
risk  to  be  ran  if  no  protection  is  afforded  the  stems, 
a  severe  frost  being  liable  to  completely  rupture  tbe 
sap  vessels.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  considerable 
length  of  stem  exposed,  this  shoald  be  closely 
bound  round  with  dry  bay-band^  and  farther  en- 
closed bj  sacking,  the  latter  being  neceasary  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  hay  dry  and  non-con- 
dootive.  Short  lengths  would  be  best  enclosed  by 
narrow  boards  nailed  together,  so  as  to  fit  up  to 
the  stems,  the  latter  being  then  well  surrounded 
by  dry  sawdust.  Very  short  lengths  of  stem  may 
be  simply  protected  by  a  mound  of  leaves  k^>t  in 
ttieir  [dace  by  a  coveruig  of  strawy  litter.  Where 
the  hot-watn  pipea  or  flues  are  dose  up  to  the  frcmt 
walls  of  vineries  and  the  ootslde  trardos  are  raised 
up  to  rather  higher  tlian  thdr  level,  this  has  the 
effect  of  warming  the  outside  border  considerably. 
In  order  to  make  the  most  of  this  heat,  in  addition 
to  protecting  the  stems,  also  cover  tbe  border  to  a 
distance  of  i  feet  from  the  wall  with  about  IS 
inohea  of  leaves,  with  either  Utter,  boards,  or  stripa 
of  galvanised  inm  on  the  top  to  keep  tiie  wind 
from  blowing  them  abont. 

RAinira  Vnrv,— npened  canes  are  moat  often 
planted,  but  newly-nUsed  Vines  auooeed  nearly  or 
quite  as  well,  that  Is  it  given  the  benefit  of  a  start 
in  a  vrarm  inside  border.  Thus  If  eyes  were  put  iu 
now  it  would  be  possible  to  have  strot^  young 
Vines  ready  for  taming  ont  of  6-inoh  or  slightly 
largw  potsln  U^.  It  u  alao  bj  no  means  a  diffi- 
cult aohievement  to  raise  Vines  from  eyes  and  to 
grow  them  to  a  fruiting  site  In  pots  the  same  sea- 
son. Either  short  lengths  of  wood  or  eyes  are 
suitable,  the  latter  being  moat  generally  preferred. 
Byes  are  simply  single  buds  with  about  half  aa 
Inch  of  wood  left  on  each  side  of  them,  this  belng'ont 
in  a  slanting  direction  on  tbe  nndar  side.  If  good 
fibrous  loam  or  turf  is  avallaUe  this  maybe  oat  Into 
S-Inch  squares,  the  Grass  side  being  placed  down* 
wajd8,andasniall  bole  made  in  thecentreof  the; oil 
large  enough  to  bury  the  eye  in  sand.  If  set  on  a 
gentle  hotbed,  the  top  heat  not  exceeding  66°,  top 
and  root-growth  soon  commences,  and  the  young 
Vines  may  eventually  t>e  planted  straight  Gito  a 
border  or  placed  direct  into  fruiting  pots.  Tbe 
older  plan  of  placing  die  eyes  singly  into  3-inoh 
pota  filled  with  gritty  loam,  idungbg  these  in  a 
folrly  brisk  hotbed,  answers  nearly  or  quite  as 
well,  the  young  Vines  being  shifted  into  6-inch 
pots,  and  from  these  either  to  froithig  pots  or 
borders— In  each  Instance  before'  they  become 
much  root-bound. 
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Cut-back  Tink— When  VinM  aie  nUaed  aud 
not  grown  to  a  Berviceable  si  se  In  one  saason,  these 
m«y  be  cat  bard  back  at  once  prior  to  either 
plaatiog  them  oat  or  shifting  .into  fresh  pots. 
Diess  the  woaods  with  painters'  knotting  or  stTptic 
as  a  preeantion  ag^st  Ueeding,  and  soon  after 
■tart  in  gautle  heaL  When  the  bods  are  banting, 
shake  the  roots  clear  of  the  old  soil,  and  either 
idant  in  inside  borders  or  else  repot,  nslng  pots 
large  eoongh  to  hold  the  roots  withoat  nndaly 
cramping  them  and  a  fairly  rich  louny  compost, 
making  this  Srm.  Vioes  thus  treated  and  kept 
growing  ia  a  brisk  heat  will  be  well  ahead  of  any 
rniaed  this  season  frcnn  eyes,  nod  are  certainly  the 
best  for  growing  into  strong  canes  for  froiting  in 
pots  next  season.  Not  only  can  tba  stontest  oanes 
be  grown  from  these  "ont-backs,"  bat  they  will 
also  start  into  growth  more  qnickly  when  forced 
than  win  the  one-year-old  oanes. 

Practical. 


Rose  Garden; 

NATIONAL  BOSE  SOCIBTY. 

NoRTmaN  Okowbbs  and  Growkbs  ok  Late 
Lakd  v.  Southxbh  Orowbhs. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Gardbn. 
.  Sib,— I  have  carefully  read  Mr.  Orahame's 
article  on  p.  16  of  your  last  issue,  and  also  that 
one  published  on  December  10  (i.e  ,  josfc  Uiree 
days  oef ore  the  last  annual  general  meeting  of 
N.R.S.).   After  reading  the  latter-mentioned 
one  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  the  writer 
converted  by  any  remarks  from  an  individual 
such  as  myself,  because  be  expressed  himself  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  later  dates  for  our 
metropolitan  shows.    But  I  must  turn  to  Mr. 
Orahame's  article  publifihod  in  your  Issue  of  the 
inst.    In  using  l^e  expression  northern 
growers  and  members  (in  mine  published  in 
your  issue  of  7th  inst.)  I  really  intended  to  in- 
clude growen  on  late  land,  for  I  was  oontratt- 
tng  those  two  claaaes  of  growers  with  sonthem 
com  and  growers  on  early  land.   I  believe  I 
have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  (whether  oin^ 
rectly  or  not  I  do  not  know)  that  these  two 
classes  of  later  growers  do  represent  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  roll  of  subscribers  to  the  N.  R.  S. 
If  those  whom  I  had  intended  to  include  only 
represent  20  per  cent  numerically,  then  they 
must  endeavour  to  feel  10  per  cent,  smaller  in 
their  own  estimation  and  the  more  insignificant 
•m  this  same  ratio.    I  apolt^iae  for  stating  that 
'Which  was  not,  strictly  spwking,  a  fact.    I  am 
-maoh  grieved  to  find  the  N.  R  S.  ia  only  credited 
-with  ninety  northern  members,  but  I  do  not 
ei^eat  to  see  tiiat  number  increase  till  a  date  is 
fixedfOT  the  Crystal  Palace  show  upon  which 
MtOumm  and  soathezners  have  more  equal 
ehanoM  of  exhibiting  in  an  average  season  in 
something  like  representative  form    Mr.  Ora- 
.hame  says  he  could  not  follow  my  reasoning 
when  I  stated  that  I  had  "  only  budded  a  few 
; of  the  early  varieties  (plenty  of  each),  &c." 
-This  expression  may  sound  what  is  sometimes 
.oaUed  "  Irish,"  but  you  will  understand  me, 
and  80  will  Mr.  Grabame,  when  I  tell  you  I 
•  ought  to  have  written  "  a  few  of  the  early  va- 
rieties, {plenty  of  plants  of  each)."    I  should 
Uke  to  know  the  names  of  '*  many  varieties  "  of 
.ntst-tate  exhibition  Roses,  particularly  Hy- 
brid Perpetuala,  that  would  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  me  as  maiden  plants  durinij  the  first 
week  of  July.     I  prefer  cut-backs  of  such 
vanefciei  as  Viscountess  Ftdkestone  at  any  date, 
bat  if  I  wish  to  compete  in  the  leading  amateur 
classes  (the  only  ones  open  to  me  on  acoount 
of  the  number  of  plants  of  exhibition  vwie* 
ties  1  grow)  on  July  1,  1893, 1  shall  probably 
have  tu  look  to  my  cut-back  {Janta  alone  to 


supply  the  necessary  blooms  (i.e.,  if  there  are 
enough  plants  in  bloom  to  make  them  worth 
looking  at).    I  grow  a  good  stock  of  the 
best  Teas  and  hybrida  tmt  do  well  here,  and 
if  my  hybrids  are  not  in  bloom  I  oannot 
exhibit  forty -eight  diatinot  varieties  that  would 
bear  comparison  with  sodi  Boses  as  are  ex- 
hibited ay  the  leading  amatenrB  now-a-days. 
It  will  have  to  be  one  id  those  exceptionally 
early  seasons,  so  seldom  experienced,  if  even 
my  H.P.  cut-backs  get  fairly  in-  bloom  by  July 
1,  1803.    I  regret  that  by  a  slip  of  the  pen 
I  named  July  2  instead  of  July  1  as  the  date 
of  the  next  Crystal  Palace  show,  but  at  the 
time  of  writing  I  was  deeply  engaged  in  thought 
about  the  lost  show  in  1892.     We  certainly 
havesome  "facilitiesandadvantages"  offered  to 
us  by  N.R.S.  as  exhibitors,  and  we  have  a  pro- 
vincial show  !   I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
even  ninety  northern  members  if  we  bad  not. 
I  am  glad  suob  a  show  wiU  be  held  so  near  my 
abode  on  July  13  next,  but  I  wish  to  inform 
Mr.  Grahame  t^t  the  committee  of  the  Work 
sop  Rose  and   Hortioiiltaral   Society  (over 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside)  decided 
unanimously  to  invite  the  N.R.8.  to  hold  this 
provincial  uiow  in  their  town  without  the  aid 
of  any  expression  of  opinion  from  me  before 
hand.    I  ainoerely  trust  that  the  parent  society 
will  never  regret  having  accepted  the  invitation. 
I  did  not  know  till  two  days  after  the  annual 
general  meeting  upon  what  day  this  show 
would  be  held.    Our  Rose  and  Horticultural 
Society's  show  is  usually  held  on,  or  about  July 
20,  but  I  am  well  pleased  for  the  sake  of  the 
Rose  show  that  the  N.R  S.  has  fixed  upon  the 
date  it  has.     I  expect  to  see  growers  from 
north,  south,  east  and  west  all  competing  at 
Worksop  in  strong  force.    I  expect  to  see  some 
of  those  exhilntoxa  who  are  m  favour  of  an 
early  metropolitan  show  exhibifciiig  from  their 
maiden  pluits  aa  well,  if  not  better  than 
northerners  (weather  permitting).    Local  thun- 
dersttnms,  or  even  tropical  heat  lasting  four 
or  five  days,  very  quickly  reverse  the  expecta- 
tions and  (uiancea  of  exhibitors.    I  believe 
that  the  latter  kind  of  weather  often  materially 
hastens  on  the  blooming  season  more  than 
some  imagine.    I  will  say  more  :  it  often  affects 
the  chances  of  growers  on  light  land  more  t^an 
those  of  growers  on  heavy  day  or  loam.  Let 
lis  hope  that  the  weather  will  be  kind,  not  only 
before  the  show  day,  but  actually  on  the  day 
itself,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  see  all  Rose 
districts  fairly  well  represented,  not  only  Eng- 
lish counties,  but  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Isist,  but 
not  least,  Iriidi.   July  will  not  be  half  over  then. 
The  16th  was  not  too  late  for  some  of  our  best 
early  exhibitors  in  1892  ;  why  should  the  13th 
be  in  18931   Who  could  fix  a  better  date  for 
a  provincial  show,  so  as  to  enable  members 
from  all  districts  to  exhibit  (or  as  many  as  pos- 
sible), north  and  south  alike  1 

Mr.  Grahame  refers  to  a  grower  of  Roses  in 
Essex  on  heavy  land,  and  to  his  having  «x> 
hibited  Roses  as  early  a<^  June  20  ;  but  my 
Roses  are  not  in  bloom  so  early  as  those  in 
Essex.  I  know  that  the  Essex  grower  exhibited 
well  at  Leicester  early  in  August,  and  I  may 
say  that  I  cut  the  beat  twelve  Roses  (distinct) 
from  my  maiden  plants  that  I  have  ever  seen 
here  on  the  27tn  of  that  very  month.  Of 
course,  we  can  prolong  the  Rose-blooming 
season  to  a  certain  extent  by  growing  maidens, 
using  different  stocks  and  planting  in  different 
aspects,  on  different  soils,  and  so  on  ;  but  this 
"  lasting  power  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
ability  or  inability  to  exhibit  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  What  we  require  is  starting  power,  and 
if  we  northerners  and  growers  on  late  land  can- 
nut  get  our  Uoses  into  bloom  early  enough 


for  the  first  Saturday  in  July,  except  in 
very  early  seasons,  such  as  we  seldom  have,  then 
I  contend,  that  the  chances  of  northerners  and 
growers  on  late  land  of  showing  in  anything 
Dike  lepreaentatave  form  are  exceptional.  We 
may  grow  Boaee  in  the  nortii  ud  midlands  on 
the  Hanetts  stock  on  light  land,  and  we  may 
have  plenty  of  plants  of  the  best  varieties  bob 
what  is  the  use  of  these  when  Roses  wiU  not 
bloom  early  enough,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts? 
I  have  light  as  well  as  heavy  land,  and  south 
walls,  too,  and  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
get  Roses  in  bloom  for  the  Ciystu  Palsoe 
shows,  but  have  only,  been  able  to  do  so  in 
exceptionally  early  seasons.    In  1891 1  budded 
6000  Manetti  stocks  (besides  others)  on  light 
land,  but  was  only  able  to  cut  from  them  blooms 
of  two  varieties  of  Roses  before  July  16,  1892. 
Tour  readers  must  see  now  that  the  date  of  the 
Crystal  Palaoe  exhibition  is  of  grave  importance 
to  the  later  growers,  like  myself.    Neither  the 
Drill  HiUl  nor  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibitions 
can  be  said  to  be  suitable  to  northerners  as  a 
rule,  and  although  I  confess  that  the  later 
growers  find  the  provincial  exhibition  more 
suitable  than  the  other  two,  still  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  Crystal  Palace  one.  Surely 
noruemers  as  well   as   southerners  would 
prefer  to  show  in  "good  form  "at  Sydenham 
rather  than  at  provmcial  towns,  particularly 
when  the  classes   and   prizes  are  so  much 
more  numerous  and  so  much  better  than  at 
the  latter  exhibitions.    There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  metropolitan  dates,  aa  at  pre- 
sent, best  suit  the  majority  of  members  of  the 
N.  R.  8. ,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  majority  to  meet 
the  minority  halfway  in  a  national  spirit  for 
the  future  benefit  ol  the  society  as  a  national 
one. 

I  am  oonvinoed  that  northerners  and  growers 
on  late  land  do  not  wish  to  suit  tiwmselves 
alone  "  ;  nor  do  they  wish  to  discuss  what  th^y 
have  done  or  not  done  for  the  society ;  mat  do 
they  claim  more  consideration  than  metro- 
politan members.  On  the  coutraiy,  they  ask  a 
avour  from  the  majority  that  rules  them  to  4 
certain  extent,  and  that  favour  is,  *'  Meet  us 
half  way  when  next  you  fix  a  date  for  the 
N.R.S.  Crystal  Palace  exhibition." 

I  feel  sure  that  we  have  some  good  supporters 
of  the  N.R.  S.  iu  thenorth  whose  names  are  on  our 
roll  of  members,  and  surely  there  are  many  en- 
thusiastic Rose  growers  north  of  the  Trent 
even  whose  names  we  should  do  well  to  eulist 
on  the  roll  of  the  N.R.S.  if  only  they  would 
join.    So  long  as  the iater  (powers  are  usually 
excluded  from  the  Crystal  Pidaoe  show  by  the 
earliness  of  the  date  we  shaJl  never  get  many 
of  tiiem  on  the  list    I  am  confident  that  the 
northemera  do  not  wish  to  have  two  N.R  8. 
exhibitions  to  suit  them  alone  to  Uie  destme- 
.tion,  or  even  probability  of  damage  to  the  later 
growers*  chances  of  exhibiting  in  a  representa- 
tive form  equal  to  that  of  their  northern  breth- 
ren.   I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Grahame  has  ana- 
lysed from  the  official  return  the  results  of  the 
winning  exhibits  of  the  N.R.S.  provincial  show 
of  1892  ?   If  so,  I  beg  to  remind  your  readers 
that  my  good  friend  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  (I  believe 
one  in  favour  of  the  early  metropolitan  show 
date)  won  the  nurserymen's  Jubilee  trophy,  and 
Dr.  Budd,  of  Bath,  won  the  amateur  one,  pro- 
bably with  Rosea  cut  from  maiden  plants.  Mr. 
Grahame  mentions  the  county  of  Nottingham 
as  being  represmted  by  a  winning  stand  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1892.    But  how  represented  1 
Why,  by  a  neiglibonr  of  mine  winning  actual^ 
third  prize  for    Garden  Roses."   I  think  I  am 
right  m  static^  that  this  was  the  only  winning 
stand  from  thu  county,  hat^  I  am  not,  wiD 
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■ome  kind  Mend  ocnreot  me  f  "Now  u  garden 
Bows  an  in  bloom  before  all  other*  (here,  at 
anj  rate),  I  do  not  see  how  a  winning  stand  of 
the  lame  can  sug^st  to  the  public  mind  that 
Boees,  generally  speaking,  were  in  bloom  ia  this 
county.  If  it  could,  I  wonder  why  our  leading 
trade  grower,  Mr.  H.  Menyweather,  of  South- 
well, was  not  exhibitiiig.  I  will  not  admit  that 
the  Roses  of  this  county  of  Notts  were  suffi- 
ciently in  bloom,  generany  speaking,  on  July  2, 
1802,  to  enable  an  exhibitor  of  H.P.'s  and  Teas 
to  set  up  stands  in  anything  like  representative 
form. 

Mr.  Orahame  writes 

I  caoDot  see  that  N.B.S.  northern  members  hare 
any  fair  groond  for  complsiot,  ice.  They  are  in  a 
very  decided  miaorlty,  and  the  southera  members 
are  andoobtedly  entitled  to  a  date  which  soits 
them. 

Hy  replv  is,  that  nortJiemers  are  not  the 
obSj  membera  cqiposed  to  the  early  Crystal 
Fklace  show  date,  and  that  as  members  as  far 
south  as  Essex  find  it  too  early,  it  is  onW 
natural  Uiat  those  in  the  midluids  and  norui 
should  find  it  still  more  early  in  proportion,  as 
their  Boses  are  later  than  those  of  the  Euex 
growers.  Sorely  the  date  of  tiie  Drill  Hall  ex- 
hibition is  suitable  to  those  in  favour  of  the 
early  dates,  if  suitable  to  anyone  (i.e.,  if  they 
grow  Teas),  as  well  as  the  Crystal  Pahwe  show, 
and  such  early  growers  as  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  &c., 
could  not  beuid  to  have  been  "deprived  of  their 
chances  of  exhibiting  in  proper  form  "  at  CSieBter 
as  late  as  July  10,  1892. 

Mr.  Grahams  says : — 

The  northemera  have  a  provincial  show  specialty 
arnuufed  for  them,  and  with  good  prizes  given  by 
the  N.R  S, 

Certainly  the  date  of  the  above  meeting  does 
suit  northerners  better  than  the  dates  of  the 
two  first  meetings.  Good  prizes  are  offered, 
but,  as  I  have  said  before,  "far  bettor  onee  at 
the  Crystal  Palace." 

Mr.  Grahame  writes  : — 

The  northern  members  have  done  notbing  for 
oor  society  which  entitles  them  to  more  owudoem- 
Mou  than  the  metropolitan  members. 

We  do  not  ask  for  more  consideration,  but 
surely  we  deserve  an  equal  share  with  others  as 
members  of  a  national  society.  If  northern 
members  of  the  committee  attended  all  the 
meetings  of  the  N.R.S.  at  Westminster,  it 
would  cost  them  a  sum  equal  to  a  very  hand- 
some subscription  to  the  society. 

Mr,  Grahame  writes  : — 

They  have  shown  no  reason  whatever  tiiat  tifcy 
shoold  have  two  Rose  exhibitions  at  dates  to  salt 
them  alone,  to  the  destmctlon,  or  even  possibiUty 
of  damage  to  sonthem  growers'  chances  of  exhibit- 
ing in  proper  form. 

Surely  the  Roses  of  the  majority  of  exhibit- 
ing members  will  not  be  muon,  if  at  all,  past 
their  best  on  the  Saturday  nearest  July  6,  As 
a  rule  the  provincial  meeting  cannot  always  be 
called  a  northern  meeting  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  ;  for  instance  in  Uie  sense  of  position 
when  held  at  Hereford  ^I  do  not  complain  ;  I 
should  like  to  see  it  held  in  Ireland  if  possible). 
Again,  it  is  not  northern  in  the  sense  of  time, 
at  ai^  rata  not  so  much  so  as  to  exclude  some 
growers  in  farour  of  the  early  date  for  Crystal 
Palaoe  show  from  exhibiting  snooeasfully,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  date  of  the  fixture.  If 
southerners  grew  Tea  Roses  and  budded  H.P.'s, 
they  might  be  able  to  show  at  all  three  N.B.S. 
shows,  but  not  80  with  Uie  northerner. 

We  in  the  north  and  midlands  look  upon 
the  Crystal  Palaoe  show  as  the  meat  in  the 
aandwicii,  and  who  oau  blame  as  when  we  uk 


to  share  that  meat  with  our  southern  brethren? 
I  wish  well  to  the  National  Rose  Society,  and 
I  sincerely  trust  that  no  renoarks  of  mine  will 
lead  anyone  to  believe  that  I  do  not,  but  I 
want  the  sooiely  to  be  as  popular  in  the  nmth 
as  in  the  south.  I  have  written  enough  and  I 
hope  all  will  be  received  in  good  put  I  will 
stand  down  and  patiently  read  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  all  parts  of  Uie  nation  on  this 
important  snbjeot  pro.  and  eon. 

Henby  V.  Uachot. 
QaUford  BUI,  iteor  Worhop, 


THE  GROWTH  01*  TEA  ROSES. 
Soiu,  sitoatioDS.  and  local  peooUaritles  determine 
a  great  deal,  and  lo  some  degree  accoont  for  the 
varied  experiences  of  different  Rose  growers. 
Reading  the  remarks  of  another  rossrian  and  com- 
paring tbem  with  one's  own  ezperieace  freqaently 
reveal  some  decided  differenoea  so  great  as  to 
be  almost  nnaccoontable.''  ObBervatlons,  however, 
of  the  different  growth  of  self-^ame  kinds  upon 
heavy  soil  io  the  south  and  in  hgbtet  soil  in  the 
eastern  counties  lead  me  to  snppose  ibat  we  err 
in  tryii^  to  grow  all  the  kinds  mider  anlform  oon- 
ditioDs,  more  especially  as  regards  soIL  Now  that 
ardent  growers,  not  of  Roses  alone,  bet  of  other 
plants  as  well,  do  so  much  towards  prepuing  for 
them  a  site  and  toil  as  congenial  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  made,  I  think  it  is  quite  an  open  qaestioD 
whether  a  bed  of  lighter  sc^l  than  that  ttsnall; 
sought  afto-  and  considered  the  enentlal  for  Rose 
growing  mteht  not  be  the  remedy  for  so-called 
delicate  kinds  and  the  means  of  inducing  greater 
vigour.  There  would  certainly  be  Increased  ability 
to  withstand  low  temperatures,  because  hardiness 
is  very  much  proportionate  to  the  capacity  the 
soil  has  for  retalnbig  water— at  least  such  ia  my 
Idea.  There  ia,'of  course,  nothing  like  uilformit^ 
as  r^rds  habit  of  growth,  bnt  then  Is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  bebavloar  of  Nlphetos  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Grahame  on  p.  16  and  as  It  has 
grown  and  flowered  with  me.  In  my  previous 
notes  I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  being  so 
lai^ly  grown  nnder  glass,  it  oame  to  be  regarded 
as  a  decidedly  tender,  if  not  absolutdy  worUiless, 
Mud  for  opeu-air  culture,  and  that  this  was  very 
far  from  being  the  tmth.  In  oooseqnenoe  of  the 
pendulous  disposition  of  the  flowers,  I  made  a 
group  In  a  raised  border,  and  a  very  pretty  <me  It 
became.  The  bushes  grew  strongly  and  flowered 
most  freely.  Tbe  second  lot  of  flowers  came  flner 
than  the  flrst,  and  some  of  tbem  were  borne  quite 
eteot  on  strong  shoots.  1  used  to  think  they  had 
mudi  more  ■nhstance  than  the  comparatively 
flimsy  bloonts  I  had  seen  under  glass,  but  at  any 
rate,  especl^  towards  autumn,  in  the  oooler  days 
the  flowers  were  more  lasting.  The  plants  never 
showed  any  extra  snsoeptibilities  to  cold,  and  tbey 
have  eodured  the  rigours  of  all  tbe  winters  that 
have  passed  since  they  were  planted  entirely  un- 
protected and  wifhoat  saffeiing.  Inalessfa.voared 
garden  I  have  seen  Nlphetos  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 
growing  vigorously  aod  prodndng  flee  flowers. 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  used  to  praise  NIjAetos  grown  in 
this  way,  and  1  think  the  majority  of  rosarisns 
will  hardly  go  bo  far  as  to  discard  It  for  delicacy 
or  poor  growth.  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron  has 
been  mentioned  In  Thb  Gabdbk  as  a  tender,  nn- 
certain  Rose,  bnt  I  have  always  found  it  the  very 
opposite  of  this,  and.  growing  in  its  own  way  un- 
dlsbudded,  no  kind  could  give  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  fine  flowers  than  this  has  always  dona. 
My  flrst  experience  of  Innocente  Pirola  was  in 
heavy  soil,  where  itwasmostunbappy,  but  elsewhere 
It  proved  (me  of  the  very  best  Tea  Roses,  and  the 
boshes  grew  quite  a  yard  h^h.  I  am  not  sure  of 
Cleopatra,  but  Ernest  Hets  last  year  proved  that 
it  possessed  robustness.  There  ia  a  danger  of  a 
fine  Rose  such  as  this  being  over-propagated  at 
first,  aod  it  is  a  matter  of  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore it  reveala  its  true  character.  Ethel  Brownlow 
is  held  in  high  estimation  by  tbe  exhibitors,  and  I 
must  confess  to  beii^  astonished  with  some  blooms 
I  saw  out  from  staodard  plants  in  one  of  the  large 


Rose  nurseries  last  year.  With  me,  growing  as  a 
dwarf,  its  shoots  have  ahrays  been  of  a  thin  wiiy 
character,  and  tbe  flowms,  though  well  formed, 
were  small,  with  itu  lilac  tinge  rather  too  pro- 
nonnoad.  a.  H. 

HARECHAL  MIEL  ROSE. 

Kg  doubt  this  will  always  bemore  or  less  erratic  in 
its  behaviour  out  of  doors.  A  few  other  Roses  are 
somewhat  so,  bnt  none  to  the  extent  that  charac- 
terises Harfobal  NleL  Good  frce^wing,  con- 
stant-bloomlcg  plants  may  ocoasionalfy  he  met 
with,  bnt  gmerally  its  behaviour  is  indifferent, 
aod  it  does  not  always  readily  respond  to  our  en- 
deavours to  induce  healthy,  vigorous  growth.  Al- 
though I  have  not  actually  proved  the  cntting-down 
plan  in  the  t^ien  air  after  flowering,  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  in  Tnm  Gabdbit  of  Jan.  14 
(p. 'IS),  I  tried  an  experiment  In  tUs  way,  and 
iraidi  perhaps  was  even  more  likely  to  lead  to  the 
same  result  that  he  songht.  It  seemed  so  In  my 
calculations,  but  I  failed  to  realise  expectatlcDs. 
In  my  case  six  dwarf  plants  on  the  seedling  Brier 
stock  were  planted  in  a  very  favourable  position 
against  a  warm  wall  with  a  south  aspect.  They 
were  rather  close  together,  and  as  all  made  a 
vigorous  grojrtb,  there  was  not  room  lo  train  all  the 
shoots  properly.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  by  laying  in  almost  full  length  the 
shoots  of  three  plants  and  cutting  the  others  down 
to  near  the  ground  I  might  have  them  In  succes- 
sion, assuming  that  ^e  cat-baok  plants  would,  as 
the  result  of  their  bard  pruning,  make  a  vigorous 
growth  to  lay  In  (or  flowmlng  the  following  spring. 
Those  that  were  nnpnmed  flowered  well  and  finely, 
but  the  ont-haoks  only  made  a  weak,  puny  growth, 
and  therefore  quite  defeated  my  object.  A  va- 
riety of  oircnnuitances  baa  to  be  reckoned  with  out 
of  doors  that  do  not  interfere  with  or  inflaenoe 
culture  nnder  glass,  mth  so  many  reidly  rdlable 
flrst-rate  Roses  It  seems  almost  a  waste  <tf  time  and 
space  to  attempt  the  growth  of  MarAihal  Niel  at 
all  extensively.  I  have  had  no  experience  as  to 
whether  it  is  long-lived  as  a  standard,  but  it  oer- 
tainly  grows  very  well  in  tide  way.  A  nnmlier  of 
standsjd  and  half-sttndard  plants  that  I  have 
seen  in  Mr.  Tnnk  Gant^s  nursery  on  saveiEBl  ooo^ 
slons  always  surprised  me  with  their  health  and 
vigonr,  and  they  reward  him  with  hnndreds  of  per- 
fect flowers.  Nothing  like  hard  pruning  la  resorted 
to  in  spring,  but  tbe  long  strong  shoots  are  brought 
down  more  or  less  horiiontally  and  tied  to  stakes. 
So  treated  tb^  flower  almoet  tb^  entire  length. 

A.  H. 

FORCING  ROSES. 
Ahono  the  many  things  that  are  foroed  into 
flower  annually,  very  few,  I  think,  require 
stricter  attention  to  detml  than  tJie  early  forc- 
ing of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  The  weather 
during  the  last  week  of  1892  and  the  first  week 
of  1893  has  been  sufficient  to  test  the  ability  of 
any  who  may  have  any  such  Koaes  under  tJieir 
chai^  The  very  earliest  batches,  such  as 
were  intended  to  b^;iu  flowering  at  tiie  end  of 
the  present  month  or  early  in  February,  would, 
of  course,  be  just  about  showing  their  buds 
when  the  recent  sevm  vpdi  of  weather  b^an ; 
consequently  they  were  in  tbe  most  critical 
stage  of  their  existence.  The  change  also  was 
sudden,  particularly  in  its  severity. 

In  the  early  forcing  of  Roses,  endeavour  to 
majr-tftin  a  temperature  of  46°  to  60° ;  then  all 
will  be  well ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed  if,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  for  a  few  moments, 
the  temperature  rises  to  55°  or  even  more. 
This  wUl  be  of  benefit  to  the  plants,  but  on 
no  account  admit  air.  If  tbe  sun  be  more  than 
usually  strong  at  this  season,  the  fire  may  be 
steadied  for  awhile,  but  be  careful  this  is  not 
too  long-continued,  as  the  water  cools  quickly 
in  such  weather  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house  will  rapidly  decline  when  the  sun  has 
again  disappeared.   One^vety  important  item 
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in  the  forcing  of  Roses  early  is  obtaining  the 
fullest  amount  of  light,  and  to  ensure  this, 
the  glasa  will  have  to  be  washed  occasionally 
to  clear  off  the  soot  which  remains  after  a  dense 
black  fog.  Nothing  short  of  hard  rubbing  will 
remove  this  greasy  black  deposit,  which  so 
effectually  excludes  the  light,  and  nothing  is 
better  suited  for  -the  purpose  than  the  brushes 
obtainable  from  any  horticul- 
tural sundriesman.  These  af- 
fixed to  a  handle  simplify  the 
washing  of  glass  roofs,  having 
B  lad  with  a  coarse  fringe  to 
damp  the  glass  in  advance,  and 
to  return  at  intervals  to  rinse 
what  has  been  washed.  Doting 
the  severe  frost  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  this,  as  the  water 
froze  too  quickly  ;  but  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the 
earliest   opportunity,    as  the 

filants  suffer  considerably  when 
ight  is  thus  obscured.  Fumi- 
gation must  be  done  in  ad- 
vance, as  it  were,  to  keep  in-  ' 
sects  in  check.  Once  they 
the  upper  hand  it  is  almoet  im- 
poaaible  to  eradicate  them  with- 
out injury  to  the  plants  as  well, 
found  better,  as  a  rule,  to  fumigate  twice 
moderately  rather  than  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  pest  at  one  strong  application. 
A  good  preventive  measnre,  and  one  by  no 
means  so  much  in  vogue  as  its  effectiveness  and 
simplicity  merit,  is  that  of  syringing  with  clear 
soot  water  occasionally,  making  toe  solution 
several  days  before  use.  Soot  is  especiallv  valu- 
able in  the  Carnation  house,  and  young  plants  I 
frequently  water  overhead  with  it,  particularly 
if  TbA  spider  exists.  Such  simple  means  as  these 
are  too  frequently  overlooked,  and  those  who 
have  not  tried  the  above  in  the  way  now  sug- 
gested should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  Ajb 
soon  as  the  buds  are  well  formed  and  have 
emerged  from  the  foliage,  a  little  weak  stimu- 
lant niay  be  given,  starting  with  soot  water 
first,  and  afterwards  about  twice  weekly,  giv- 
ing some  good  artificial  manure  in  a  weak 
solution,  ft  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
apply  it  in  a  weak  state  and  frequently,  rather 
than  in  stronger  doses  at  longer  intervals.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  change  the  food  supplies 
thus  given,  and  when  the  buds  begin  to  snow 
colour,  stimulants  may  be  discontinued  alto- 
gether. E.  J.  M. 


From  September  15  to  September  20  sowings 
are  made  of  the  short  thick  Leek,  which  is 
named  Poireau  chaud,"  in  bads,  the  seed 
being  scattered  very  thinly,  as  no  transplanting 
follows.  It  is  covered  in  by  raking  the  soil 
over  it,  and  the  bed  is  then  beaten  flat  with 
the  back  of  a  spade.  The  market  gardeners 
often  sow  over  the  Leek  seed  a  little  oorn  salad 


Example  of  old  topiary  work.    (See  p.  61.) 


It  will  be 
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FORCING  LEEKS. 

NoTHTNO  is  more  natural  than  the  desire  to 
have  the  best  kinds  of  vegetables  available  for 
use  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  addition  to 
those  periods  at  which  they  are  asiially  pro- 
duced, and  to  attain  this  object,  gardeners 
resort  to  out-of-season  sowings  and  also  to 
various  modes  of  forcing.  But,  although  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  force  plants  of  rapid 
growth,  such  as  Radishes  or  small  Lettuces,  it 
may  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  plants  which 
are  slow  and  tedious  in  growing,  as  Leeks  are 
for  example,  these  taking,  in  the  open  ground, 
eight  or  nine  months  to  arrive  at  their  full 
development.  In  consequence  of  this.  Leeks 
have  for  a  long  time  been  grown  to  only  half 
their  full  size,  or  even  smaller,  for  home  con- 
sumption or  for  sending  to  market,  and  in  the 
following  manner : — 


(which  comes  up  and  is  gathered  off  during  the 
winter),  covering  the  seed  of  the  com  salad  by 
sifting  some  fine  soil  over  the  beds.  When 
the  young  Leeks  have  made  some  growth  they 
are  thinned  out,  leaving  a  spaoe  of  2  inches 
from  plant  to  plant,  and  are  watered  just  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  them  progressing  in  good  con- 
dition until  the  monui  of  March,  when,  after 
the  frosts  are  gone,  they  are  watered  more 
copiously,  the  beds  at  the  same  time  being 
carefully  kept  free  from  weeds. 

During  the  first  fortnight  in  May,  the  young 
Leeks  which,  it  must  be  said,  are  not  very 
large  and  have  not  much  white  stem,  are  taken 


size.  This  was  grown  much  in  the  same  way  as 
those  already  described,  but  the  plants  were 
set  more  closely  together  in  the  beds  and  were 
taken  up  for  use  earlier.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
a  hotbed  in  the  latter  part  of  December  or  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  and  the  seedlingi 
were  pricked  out  at  the  beginning  or  the  middle 
of  March,  either  in  sloping  beds  in  a  favourable 
position  or  in  hotbecb  which  had  just  been 
cleared  of  other  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  from 
which  the  lights  or  coverings  were  removed  as 
soon  as  the  young  Leeks  had  struck  root.  These 
were  planted  about  2  inches  apart  every  way 
and  very  deeply  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  leave  only 
very  little  of  the  white  part  of  the  stem  over- 
ground. These  Leeks  were  fit  for  sale  in  Jane 
and  July.  They  were  not  very  thick,  but  hav- 
ing been  planted  closely  together,  the  crop  was 
quite  as  heavy  as  that  from  an  equal  area  in 
which  the  plants,  although  individually  thicker, 
were  set  at  greater  distances  apart  from  one 
another. 

At  the  present  time  we  can  have  in  the 
coarse  of  the  summer  white-stemmed  Leeks  as 
fine  and  thick  as  those  which  used  formerly  to 
be  seen  only  late  on  in  autumn.  To  obtain 
these  the  very  large  Rouen  Leek  is  employed. 
This  is  now  more  and  more  grown  oy  the 
Parinian  market  gardeners  for  the  very  earliest 
supplies,  as  it  is  the  quickest  variety  in  form- 
ing and  more  speedily  increases  in  thickness 
rather  than  in  length  of  stem.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  following  manner : — ■ 

The  seed  is  sown  rather  thickly  in  a  hot- 
bed from  the  end  of  December  to  the  middle 
of  January.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up 
air  is  admitted  more  or  less  liberally,  according 
to  the  prevailing  temperature,  in  order  to 
prevent  tne  seedlings  from  becoming  drawn, 
but  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  give  no 
check  to  their  growth  by  exposing  them  to  the 
effects  of  very  frosty  weather.    Under  all  cir- 


Clipped  arches.    Engraved  for  Thk  Oabdsn  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Lady  Headfort.    (Sec  p.  61.) 


up  either  for  private  use  or  for  sending  to 
msrket.  Sometimes  this  Leek  is  sown  veir 
thinly  under  frames  or  cloches,  together  with 
the  very  short  red  frame  Carrot.  The  seed- 
lings in  this  case  also  are  not  transplanted,  but 
simply  thinned  out,  and  after  the  Carrots  have 
been  gathered  off,  the  Leeks  are  sold  just  as 
they  are,  at  the  same  time  as  those  raised  by 
the  first-mentioned  method.  Leeks  raised  by 
this  latter  mode  are  called  by  the  market  gar- 
deners "  Poireaux  de  aemenoe." 

For  a  long  time  the  variety  of  Leek  named 
"  Poireau  long  d'hiver  de  Paris  "  was  forced  in 
hotbeds  for  sale  in  market  when,  like  the  last- 
mentioned,  it  bad  reached  about  half  its  full 


cumstances  the  frame  must  be  covered  with 
mats  every  evening. 

Aboat  the  end  of  March  or,  better,  some 
time  in  April,  the  seedling  Leeks,  although 
still  of  no  great  strength  (being  seldom  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  are  fit 
for  planting  out.  For  this  purpose  some  good 
strong  ground  should  have  been  well  dug  and 
worked  at  the  close  of  the  winter,  and  in  this 
beds  are  laid  out,  the  surface  of  which  is  well 
broken  up  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  well- 
rotted  compost  about  4  inches  deep,  which  is 
then  forked  in.  Rows  10  inches  or  12  inches 
apart  are  then  drawn  in  the  beds,  and  in  these 
the  Lseks  are  planted  out|6  inches  apart.  If 
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possible,  a  douctj  or  even  raii^tinie  should  be 
chosen  for  this  plantiDg  out  The  young  Leeks 
ue  lifted  from  fche  hotbed  in  handfuls  at  a 
time,  then,  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  leares 
and  of  we  roots,  ss  is  alwun  done  in 
phuting  Leeks,  tiie  stems  dionld  be  buried 
denily  in  the  soil,  that  is,  nearly  ap  to 
that  part  of  the  stem  where  the  leaves  com- 
mence to  open  out.  The  bed  should  Uien  re- 
ceive a  good  watering  and  aftermirds,  when  the 
Leeks  hare  taken  root  firmly,  the  bed  should 
be  hoed  and  watered  frequently— in  dry  weather 
oo^ioosly.  Leeks  are  gross-feeding  plants,  and 
if  It  is  desired  to  have  very  good  specimens  of 
them,  their  growth  should  be  assisted  by  fre- 

J[uettt  waterings  of  liquid  manure  made  either 
rom  rape-cake,  dried  night-soil,  or  powdered 
fowl  or  pigeon-manure  dissolved  in  water.  The 
best  way  to  apply  it  is  to  draw  a  furrow  be- 
tween ev«^  two  rows  in  the  bed,  and  into  this 
ponr  Hm  liquid  manure ;  any  residnnm  of  it 
that  ranaina  on  the  sorhce  can  be  covered  with 
■oil     drawing  the  hoe  over  it. 

No  one  will  be  surprised  at  the  efforts  which 
are  made  to  obtain  fine  Leeks  for  the  greatest 
possible  part  of  the  year,  for  t&ey  are  cer- 
tainly anuHigst  tiie  bestkinda  d  vugetaUea  that 
«re  grown,  serving  not  only  to  make  the  ex- 
cellent soups  which  everyone  knows  and  likes, 
but  also  forming  one  of  the  indispensable  in- 
gredients of  the  "  pot-au-fen."  Formerly,  for 
a  long  period.  Leeks  constituted  one  of  the 
best  winter  dishes  that  one  could  meet  with, 
«t  least  ill  country  places ;  I  mean  Leeks  served 
upd  la  sauce  blanche.  They  cannot,  of  course, 
be  compared  to  Asparagus  as  r^anls  delicacy 
of  flavoor,  but  all  through  the  winter  a  very 
savoury  and  inexpensive  dish  can  be  made  with 
them,  all  the  more  welcome  because  other  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  then  either  very  scarce,  or, 
in  some  cases,  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price. 
— Seme  Marticole, 


Scarcity  of  liOttnces  In  early  apring.— 
Alter  soch  severe  weather  as  we  have  just  experl- 
euoed  there  wi]  1  be  a  scarcity  of  Lettoces  daring  the 
next  two  or  three  months,  as  even  those  [dants 
Bt(»ed  or  planted  out  In  cold  frames  when  not  mooh 
frosted  have  In  .many  Instances  suffered  tiom 
damp,  as  it  has  been  Imposaible  to  admit  light  and 
air.  Those  who  bare  a  aaHlj  supply  of  green  salad 
to  send  to  table  will  do  well  to  prepare  for  fresb 
sapplies  by  timely  sowing  in  frames,  cboosing  an 
early  qoick-growiog  variety  of  the  OsbbaM  type. 
A  small  qaick-hearting  kind,  sneh  ss  Ydttu's 
Golden  Queen,  should  be  chosen.  This  foroes 
readilyand  is  of  dwarf  compact  growth.  Harbinifer 
is  also  ezoellent  for  sowinpr  in  beat  in  boxes  and 
cutting  in  a  young  state.  Tbts  system  Is  one  that 
could  often  be  made  available  In  cases  of  a 
deficiency,  sowing  the  seed  in  boxes  and  catting  in 
the  tame  way  as  Mustard  and  Cress.  Of  course, 
the  prodace  is  small,  but  for  the  salad  bowl  it  is 
eqodly  asefal,  and  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  year 
much  appreciated.  For  tbe  supfdy  of  single  Lettuces 
a  few  plants  teioked  off  Into  braces  or  In  a  frame 
of  tbe  varieties  uuned  soon  tain  in.— Q.  Wtthbs. 

Beet  Cheltenham  Oreen-top.— At  page  14. 
H.  H."  finishes. his  excellent  note  regarding 
Beet  by  saj  fag  that  Cheltenbam  Green-top  grows 
too  large  and  does  not  do  well  with  bim.  I  am 
very  fond  of  this  variety ;  indeed,  I  have  advised 
Its  use  in  tbe  pages  of  The  Gabden,  and,  like  the 
writer  of  the  above  note,  I  hod  tbe  same  diiBculty 
when  I  sowed  it  on  good  land.  I  find  it  best  to 
sow  It  on  rather  poor  ground.  I  never  sow  Beet 
till  the  second  week  in  Hay,  and  find  by  so  doing 
I  get  just  tbe  roots  desired— neither  coarse  nor 
forked.  When  sown  too  early  or  on  rich  land  I  do 
not  know  of  a  worse  kind  for  forking  and  splittiog, 
but  treated  a^  advised  it  Is  all  that  can  be  de- 
^slred.  I  consider  the  flavour  supeiior  to  that  of 
Sdl^  Crimson  and  the  colour  is  very  go>d.  The 


Cheltenbam  Green-top  I  have  now  grown  for  twelve 
jwars,  and  find  no  other  kind  to  eqaal  It  for  flavour. 
This  kind  originated  in  one  of  tbe  la^e  market 
gardens  round  Cheltenham,  where  Imniense  qaan* 
titles  are  grown  for  the  midland  markets.— G. 

WYTniflL 


EARLY  BRUSSKLS^PROUTS. 

Thb  value  of  a  few  rows  of  early  sproots  is  great 
where  a  variety  of  choice  vegetables  is  required. 
I  am  well  aware  that  some  persons  object  to  early 
sprouts  before  the  frost  has  mellowed  them,  as  it 
is  termed,  bat  much  of  tbts  is  owing  to  the  method 
of  serving  or  cooking  eiid  to  the  way  they  are 
grown,  ad  thoegh  we  have  not  too  much  prtdse  to 
bestow  upon  cooks  In  general  in  the  vniy  of  making 
the  best  of  tbe  garden  products,  to  a  certain  extent 
want  of  space,  Insufflolent  molBtiire,  and  feeding 
are  at  times  the  cause  of  poor  vqcetables.  Earl; 
rorouts  are  at  times  stnu^ly  flavoured  often 
through  being  boiled  too  long  in  one  lot  of  water. 
If  when  partially  cooked  the  sprouts  are  given 
fresh  boiling  water  the  strong  flavoar  will  be  re- 
moved and  n  better  oolour  imparted  to  tbem.  Of 
coarse  it  is  a  little  nunc  trooMe.  Not  only  sfsrouts, 
bat  many  other  vegetables  need  similar  attention. 
By  sowing  early  it  is  also  objected  to  that  the 
sprouts  are  too  -  coarse  or  large..  This  can.  l>e 
avoided.  I  do  not  like  large  sprouts,  though  tbey 
seem  to  be  much  appreciated  by  the  market  people. 
Large  spronts  soon  fill  the  basket,  bat  are  not  so 
good  as  a  smaller  bullet-like  growth,  bard,  and 
without  waste.  To  get  a  medium-sized  sprout  the 
grower  should  eschew  the  sorts  recommended  for 
flixe  or  length  of  stem ;  tbey  are  no  doubt  profitable 
to  tbe  lai^e  grower  or  for  exhibition,  but  for  tbe 
latter  purpose  tbey  are  now  even  less  grown. 
When  Brussels  Sprouts  are  served  st  table  a  minia- 
ture Cabbsge  Is  not  expected,  as  it  is  impoulble  to 
serve  these  large  Unas  to  the  best  advantage,  so 
that  in  private  gardens  mnoh  of  the  deltoaiDy  is 
lost  when  large  coarse  kinds  are  grown  There  is 
very  little  trouble  In  securing  a  few  early  plants  if 
seed  is  sown  at  the  end  of  January  or  early  io  Feb- 
ruary. I  prefer  to  sow  on  a  mild  bent,  that  is,  a 
bed  made  op  with  fresh  leaves  early  in  the  yesr 
and  allowea  to  settle  down  before  aowins  tbe  seed. 
Others  may  not  have  similar  accommodation,  and 
may  only  require  a  small  number  of  fJants.  In 
such  cases  a  single  box  of  seed  may  be  sufiBcient, 
but  with  the  latter  greater  care  is  required,  as 
often  the  smaller  quantity  if  placed  in  ezceesive 
heat  is  Ivought  on  too  rutdly,  with  tbe  result  that 
the  plants  are  weakly  from  the  first  and  oanoot 
give  a  fair  return.  When  sown  In  eold  frames  the 
plants  are  sturdy,  and  better  able  to  withstand  our 
cold  winds  in  the  spring.  I  have  previously  ad- 
vlsed  a  dwarf  variety,  and  for  years  have  grown 
Paris  Market,  a  dwarf  early,  small,  solid  sprout  of 
good  flavour,  but  no  doubt  there  are  others  equally 
suitable.  Another  Important  point  is  sowing  thinly, 
as  there  are  more  plants  mined  by  thick  sowing 
than  anything  else.  Early  transplsnting  Is  also 
necessary,  lifting  with  as  much  care  as  possible. 
In  exposed  positdons  much  rau  be  done  in  the  way 
of  shelter  by  drawing  deep  drills  before  planting 
out,  in  all  cases  using  a  trowel  to  preserve  all  the 
roots  possible.  Another  equally  important  point 
isdeeply-dugground  with  plentyof  decayed  Qiao  ore. 
Daring  the  early  autumn  months  in  case  of 
drongbt,  a  good  soaking  of  water  or  liquid  manure 
ocoasioiuilly  will  do  much  to  remove  the 'strong 
flavoar  often  objected  to.  I  would  also  advise 
ample  space  at  planting ;  a  yard  between  the  rows 
is  none  too  much,  and  18  inches  or  even  2  feet 
between  tbe  plants.  G.  Wtthss. 


Aapaxaffna  Ibroed  by  tan.— At  tbe  meeting 
of  the  R.HJ3.  last  week  there  was  an  InterestiDg 
exhibit  by  Hr,  Balderson  of  Asparagus  forced  by 
tan  without  any  other  heating  agency.  Of  course, 
tbe  forcing  by  tan  or  spent  bark  is  well  knovm, 
but  it  rarely  occurs  that  such  results  are  secured  as 
to  get  cb')tce  v^tables  so  early  by  using  tan  as 
tbe  healing  medium.  Ur.  Balderson  covers  the  tan 
with  enough  soil  to  oonntnaot  the  great  heat  and 


moisture  before  putting  on  the  Asparagus  roots. 
Quantities  of  roots  could  be  forced  annually 
where  tan  is  procurable,  as  it  costs  little  end 
is  of  great  value,  and  retains  the  heat  for  a  long 
time.  In  all  cases  It  a  great  body  of  tan  Is  ased 
there  should  be  luffioieot  defth  of  soil  pot  over  the 
tan  before  tbe  roots  are  fdaoed  in  tneir  foroing 
quarters  and  another  layer  over  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  forced.  If  this  Is  done  there  Is  little  danger. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  left  mosed  on  the  surface 
tbe  growth  Is  weak  indeed,  often  mnoh  iojared  by 
the  neat  arising  from  the  tan.— 8.  H.  B. 

A  good  grarden  Potato.— Raised  by  some 
vlllsge  cultivator  at  Fontenay-sous-B(ds,  this  va^ 
rlety  was  first  sent  out  by  MU.  Ko^eot  under  tbe 
well-deserved  name  of  Belle  de  Ftrntcmay,  and 
subsequently,  when  its  merits  were  recognised  by 
HM.  Vilmorin,  it  was  admitted  by  tbem  into  their 
catalogue.  It  Is  a  productive  and  early  kind,  com- 
ing in  at  the  same  time  as  the  Royale  or  even  tbe 
HaijdliD,  handsome  in  appearanoe,  beiog  long  and 
well  prmportioned  in  sh^w,  wltii  a  smooth,  yulow 
skin.  The  flesh  (like  that  of  all  tree  French  va- 
rieties) is  of  a  pure  butter-yellow  oolour,  and  the 
quality  is  first-rate.  The  tubers,  when  lifted,  keep 
firm  and  good  for  a  long  time  in  winter  and  are 
slow  in  germinating ;  they  can,  oonsequentlr, 
either  be  planted  for  the  earliest  crop,  or  later  on 
as  a  main  crop  for  autumn  and  winter  nee.— JZtpus 
llorttoole. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VEGETABLES. 

A  OENTLKMAN  who  IS  intimately  oonnected 
with  tiie  cnltore  of  vegetables  reoently  re- 
marked, "I  observe  that  of  the  numerous 

Epere  to  be  read  before  the  Fellows  of  the 
>yal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  ensuing 
year  only  one  is  devoted  to  vegetables."  He 
might  have  added,  and  only  two  specifically  to 
fruit.  In  Te^Lrd  to  vegetables,  it  lb  very  doubt* 
fnl  whether  m  these  days  young  men  in  gardens 
have  anything  like  the  needful  opportunities 
offered  them  to  become  expert  cultivators. 
Nearly  all  their  time  is  expended  in  houses,  in 
the  flower  garden,  or  in  the  domeetio  decorative 
department^  and  tlioneanda  of  these  yonthB 
who  are  lodcing  (urward  to  beoome  aoDW 
day  .head  gardeners  have  the  moat  imper- 
fect knowleidge  wiUi  respect  to  Twetables 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  oecause 
they  Mve  so  few  owortunitiee.  Fruit  culture  is 
peniaps  bettor  nnderstood  because  so  mn<di  of 
it  now  is  performed  under  glass,  but  outdoor 
culture  still  remains  to  many  an  unexplored 
field.  Perhaps  next  to  vegetables  there  ia  no 
department  in  which  young  men  have.oppor- 
tunities  to  learn  so  little  as  of  the  hardy  flower 
garden,  for  very  few  indeed  can  undertake  the 
sole  charge  of  hardy  flower  gardens,  rock  gardens, 
&c.t  and  be  fi^y  ftuniliar  with  hardy  jOants, 
their  names,  requirenunts,  &c.  So  far  as  re- 
lates to  vegetables,  there.  9xe  few  head  gardeners 
who  have  not  found  it  ot  the  highest  import- 
ance'that  a  good  supply  of  these  should  be  fm^ 
nished  sll  the  year  round.  Even  in  the  deiul 
of  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  locked  in 
irost  and  snow,  it  is  held  imperative  that  an 
abundance  of  vegetables  be  funuahed,  and  what 
cannot  be  supplied  naturally  must  Im  famished 
artificially.  It  is  easy  enough  just  now  to 
have  plenty  of  Aspar^us  or  aeakale,  prtv 
vided  during  the  spring  and  summer  ordi- 
nary courses,were  adopted  in  the  one  case  to 
maintain  a  succession  of  roots,  and  in  the  other 
of  root  stems.  But  there  ia  far  more  ability 
needed  to  furnish  these  root  or  stem  stocks 
than  ia  required  for  the  suocessful  forcing  o| 
them.  It  ia  easy  to  go  to  the  store  and  obtain 
ample  supplies  of  Potatoea  in  the  wuiter  when 
there,  but  it  requires  some  Imowledge  to  grow  a 
large  and  healthy  oropof  good  tubers  and  to 
properly  store  them.   Wa..^d  it  eaqy  enough  i|L 
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winter  to  cut  hoads  of  Savoy  Cabbagei,  Broc- 
coli, Kales,  or  to  gather  Bruasela  Sprouts ;  but 
there  would  haye  iMen  none  to  gather  now  had 
not  judgme^it  been  properly  ezerciaed  in  the 
'  Rowing  of  the  seed  in  the  spring,  the  proper  put- 
.  ting  out  and  culture  of  the  plants.  The  same 
;  may  be  said  with  respect  to  all  kinds  of  garden 
.loc^  Too  many  persons  are  apt  to  think  that 
Myone,  however  ignorant,  can  grow  vegetables. 
tTnat.  is  not,  I  am  sure,  t^e  opim<m  of  our 
leading  gardeners  who  do  grow  them  well,  and 
who  know  not  onl^  how  much  of  skill  and 
ezperienoe  is  required,  but  ^so  how  very  im- 
portanli  to  them  in  their  plaoe6  ia  that  know- 
ledge. Even  in  oonneeUon'  with  our  ezhibi- 
.tions,  too  often  any  encouragement  foand  in 
eonnection  with,  vegetable  classes  has  been  fur- 
nished in  tha  shape  of  prizes  offered  by  seeds- 
men, and  although  no  one  doubta  but  that 
these  raizes  are  given  for  trade  purposes,  yet 
have  they,  in  the  past  done  wonders  in  pro- 
moting better-class  vegetable  culture,  better 
selection  of  aorta  and  higher  appreciation  of 
what  constitutes  quality  and  beauty  in  vege- 
tables than  formerly  existed.  It  is  to  their 
oredit  that  our  rural  oottage  garden  exhibitions 
do  far  man  for  vegetaUes  thui  do  many  d  the 
pretentioDs  w  h^b-dlaas  societiss.  A. 


Antumn  Mammoth  Cauliflower.  —  When 
recently  in  Hampshire  one  of  the  beat  vegetable 
growen  in  the  ooonty  told  me  that  be  had  never 
before  sera  such  superb  white  and  perfect  Cauli- 
flowers as  were  the  heads  of  Sntton's  Autumn 
Hammoth  shown  at  Winchester  in  November  by 
Mr.  Best,  of  the  Vine  Gardens,  Basingstoke.  I  am 
not  sorprised  that  socb  encomiams  shoold  be 
uttered,  aa  when  I  saw  the  variety  growing  at 
Beading  last  automn  I  coold  not  but  notice  how 
veiT  fine  a  strain  this  was,  and  how  perfectly 
white  were  the  heads.  The  yellowish  tinge  so 
often  fonnd  in  the  old  Antamn  Giant  was  lacking, 
whilst  the  heads  of  the  former  from  plants 
nUsed  from  seed  sown  at  the  same  time  and  subject 
to  the  same  treatment  were  much  larger  and  more 
evenly  so.  That  may  not  be  a  recommendation  in 
alt  cascK,  but  then  the  laige-headed  sort  may  be 
ent  earlier  than  smaller  ones,  and  that  is  mnob  in 
favour  of  the  Autumn  Mammoth, — A.  D, 

Dwarf  O-em  Broasela  Sprouts.— I  saw  this 
VBziaCy  growing  In  a  garden  recently  in  company 
with  some  of  uie  taller  exhibition  and  Matchless 
¥Briaties.  In  common  with  these  aottf,  the  vpronts 
were  somewhat  loose  and  open,  because  grown  in 
snoh  very  deep  rich  holding  soil.  That  is  far 
from  being  the  best  condition  for  the  successful 
prodaction  of  good  sprouts.  I  prefer  hard  soil, 
wUeh  oaoses  the  stems  to  ^row  more  slowly  and 
be  harder  ^iso,  la  t^at  way  producing  very  hard 
medi^m-sixed  knob?  or  sprouts  on  them.  Bnt  the 
Dwarf  Gem  form,  which  is  some  6  iDcfaei  to 
ti  Inches  shorter  than  are  the  tall  growers,  is 
specially  suited  for  small  gardens,  where  it  may 
be  planted  cut  more  closely  together  than  can  tall 
ones.  Under  proper  culture  on  hard  firm  soil  and 
got  oat  early,  the  stems  reach  about  18  inches  in 
height,  and  are  clothed  from  bottom  to  top  with 
close-set  solid  sproats  that  are  not  so  strong- 
flavoured  as  are  larger  ones.  Any  good  breadth  wUl 
give  sprouts  from  October  till  the  end  of  Uarch. 
—A.  I). 

The  longest  Cucumber.— I  note  the  query  by 
*'  W.  A.  P."  a4  to  a  Cucumbsr  attaining  the  length 
bf  6  feet  2  iochos.  This  would  not  be  a  Cucumber 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  More 
than  likely  it  would  have  been  a  specimen  of  the 
Snake  Oonrd,  which  will  reach  that  length  when 
Well  growo.  I  very  well  remember  to  have  seen  a 
remvkably  long  specimen  of  this  latter  member 
of  the  Cncurbitee  family  some  yean  ago  in  a  large 

g-onp  of  Gourds,  kc.,  shown  at  South  Kensington, 
ren  if  It  were  a  Cucumber  there  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  the  length,  bat  a  decided  disadvantage, 
nnless  we  are  to  cut  off  as  mntdi  as  may  be  re- 


quired for  each  day's  consumption,  a  idan  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  any  practical  ^rdeoers. 
Long  Cucumbers  are  not  of  any  use  for  the  supply 
of  a  gentieman's  table ;  two  at  least  of  moderate 
flize  may  be  grown  where  one  long  one  is  prodnced. 
A  Cucumber  of  from  15  inches  to  18  Inches  in 
length  is  infinitely  better  than  one  of  from  24 
inches  to  30  inches.  Lai^e  Melons  are  really  fine 
ornaments  to  the  dessert,  bat  long  Cuonmbers  are 
no  advantage  whatever,  and  where  a  constant  sup- 
ply is  kept  up  they  will  rarely  be  fonnd.  It  is  trae 
that  large  Melons  may  not  he  of  such  floe  flavour 
as  those  of  mediom  dze,  but  they  serve  a  nsetnl 
poipose;  whereas  the  long  Ouoamber  does  not, 
and  the  less  we  see  of  the  latter  In  private  esta- 
blishments the  better  in  every  respect.  Cocom- 
bera  are  frequently  allowed  to  hang  too  long  before 
they  are  out;  they  are  much  better  In  flavour 
whilst  the  seed  Is  s^l  in  the  embryo  state ;  when 
cut  in  this  condition  the  [dants  will  continue  to 
bear  much  longer.— Obower. 


SHORT  N0TB8.~KITCnEN. 


Pea  Wordsley  Wonder.-Like  "  W.  I.,"  I  am 
Borprised  that  Wordsley  Wonder  has  not  become  more 
popular.  It  is  with  me  an  eioellent  second  early, 
growing  and  bearing  freelj,  Peu  being  jnst  the  rignt 
arise  when  cooked.  It«  long  narrow  pods  are  crunmed 
with  Peas  to  almost  bnrsting  point. — A.  T. 

Pea  Telephone.—"  W.  I."  in  his  article  at  p.  23 
says  that  the  oDove  Pea  is  as  jet  indispensable.  True,  it 
isa  good  grower  and  bean  freely,  the  pods  being  of  large 
size,  althoQgh  the  siee  wnald  lead  one  to  expect  that 
more  would  be  inude  than  there  is.  My  reason  for 
calling  attention  to  it  is  with  resard  to  its  edible 
qualities  when  oootod,  as  I  have  Iwanl  more  oomplaints 
of  this  than  any  other,  it  being  tn  too  sweet. — A.  Y. 


ORCHIDS. 


ERIOPSIS  RUTIDOBULBON. 

This  plant  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  native 
of  Colombia,  where  it  is  said  to  be  found  grow- 
ing on  the  stems  of  Palnui  in  Uie  province  of 
Anticqnia.  I  have  reoeived  a  smaUplant  of  it 
from  Hermum  Haak  for  a  name.  He  says  his 
friend  found  it  growing  in  the  full  snnshine,  and 
thinks  it  must  be  new,  as  ho  has  never  seen 
such  a  curious  warty  pseudo-bulb.  I  have  known 
the  plant  about  forty  years.  It  was  first 
discovered  byPurdie,  well  known  as  a  collector 
for  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  and 
is  stated  to  grow  at  between  4000  feet  and 
5000  feet  altitude,  so  that  it  would  not  appear 
to  require  great  heat.  This  Briopaia  I  have 
found  to  revel  in  strong  sunshine,  and  I  think 
if  it  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  brighter  light,  it 
would  be  more  eadly  grown  than  it  appears  to 
be,  for  it  has  always  been  a  difficult  plant  to 
manage.  When  seen  in  flower  it  is  really  a  beau- 
tiful plant,  and  I  bust  H.  Haak  will  be  success- 
ful with  the  plants  he  has,  and  that  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  plant  more 
often  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  The  only 
example  that  I  have  seen  of  late  years  is  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Trevcn:  Lawrence  at  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  where  I  saw  it  flowering.  The 
flowers,  which  are  home  in  a  dense  raceme, 
which  is  erect  and  arching,  springing  from  the 
side  of  the  pseudo-bulb  at  ita  base,  are  each 
nearly  2  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  nearly 
equal,  orange-yellow  in  the  centre,  the  outer 
part  being  of  a  reddish  brown.  The  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  are  huge,  erect,  dark  reddish  brown, 
the  middle  lobe  white,  spotted  with  blackish 
purple.  These  flowers  are  veiy  conspicuous  and 
they  last  a  considerable  time  in  full  perfection 
if  properly  cared  for.  I  have  seen  it  treated  as 
a  pot  ^>nt,  but  I  fancy  it  does  better  in  a  Ihu- 
ket,  ?nie  pot  or  basket  must  be  well  druacd, 


using  good  brown  peat  fibre  from  which  all  the 
fine  soil  has  been  oeaton,  mixing  wilii  it  some 
dean  chipped  Sphagnum  Moss.  This  pluit 
during  its  period  at  growth  appears  to  enjoy  a 
liberal  amount  <A  mnstnre  boui  to  its  loota  and 
overhead.  I  like  to  hang  it  up  near  the  glass 
and  to  let  it  have  the  fall  sun,  saving  just 
through  the  hottest  period  of  the  day,  at  which 
time  the  tiimnest  shade  is  sufficient  Daring 
such  weather  as  we  have  been  recently  getting 
I  like  to  take  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  stage^ 
for  I  think  it  is  a  plant  easily  affected  by  too 
low  a  temperature,  and  in  the  winter  I  Uiink 
65**  is  quite  low  enough  for  it,  whilst  in  the 
summer  it  may  be  kept  in  a^ood  heat  with 
plen^  of  moisture.        Wh.  Hugh  Gowkb.  • 


White  lislia  aaceps. — A  magnificat  form 
of  this  plant  now  lies  before  me  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  T.  Gabriel,  Palace  Road,  Stieatham 
Hill.  It  is  apparently  between  the  varieties  St^la 
and  WUIiamsi,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  round 
and  full,  of  good  substance  and  pure  white,  the 
lip  also  being  white,  the  side  lobes  on  the  Inside 
lined  with  oHmson-nuriile.  It  has  not  the  radiat- 
ing streaks  of  purple  on  the  ftont  lobe.— W.  H.  Q. 

Kegaclinium  puTpttratam,- H.  B."  sends 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  from  Western  Africa  which 
I  take  to  be  this  species.  The  fiust  is  the  genus  is 
bat  imperfectly  known,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  scape  is  flattened,  green,  spedded  with 
brownish  pnrple,  bearing  the  flowers  on  either  side 
down  the  middle.  The  flowers  are  small ;  in  fact, 
I  could  make  nothing  of  them  with  the  naked  eye  ; 
but  Qpon  using  a  powerful  glass,  I  see  they  are 
yellowish  white,  freckled  with  reddish  parple.  It 
IS  an  exceedingly  carious  plant,  nearly  allied  to  the 
West  African  Bolbophyllums,  and  as  it  does  not 
require  much  space,  it  deserves  to  find  a  home  in 
your  oollection,  whioh  you  s^  is  not  confined  to 
showy  plants. — G. 

Cypripedium  insigueAmesianum  (^R.  IK.). 
— This  is  a  beautifal  flower,  with  somewhat  of  the 
shape  of  C.  Maulei,  the  dorsal  sepal  having  the 
whole  upper  portion  pure  white,  the  lower  part 
green  shaded  with  brown,  the  lower  sepals  luge, 
similarly  coloured.  The  petals,  too,  are  more 
deflexed  than  in  the  ordinary  forma  koA  beautifolly 
undulated  on  the  margins,  tiie  lip  yellowish.  This 
Ib  one  of  the  varieties  imported  oy  Messrs.  Pitcher 
and  Manda,  of  New  Tork.— H. 

Odoutoglossum  crispom  (fine  variety). — I 
have  received  from  Mr.  S.  Kerslake,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Handley's  collection  at  Bath,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  this  species  I  have 
seen.  It  has  very  broad  sepals  and  netals,  both 
much  undulated,  the  latter  being  dentate  and 
of  the  purest  white  saving  a  few  spots  of  chestnut 
on  the  sepals ;  these,  too,  on  the  ontside  are  fainUy 
tinged  with  rose.  The  Up  la  white  with  a  huge 
blotch  of  chestnut  in  front  and  a  few  smallerones 
beside  the  yellow  crest.  I  am  told  there  are  nine 
flowers  on  the  raceme.  The  flower  sent  measures 
jnst  upon  4  inches  across. — W.H. 

Oypripedium  Oonatableanum.— This  is  a 
new  hybrid  raffed  between  C.  Fairrieanum  crossed 
with  C.  Dayanum,  and  it  approaches  nearer  to 
Fairrieanum  than  do  aoy  of  the  hybrids  raised 
from  it.  Leaves  short,  pale  green,  faintly  tessellated ; 
flower  at  present  small ;  doreal  sepal  Incurved, 
whitish,  flushed  and  veined  with  apple-green, lower 
sepal  small,  green  ;  petals  white  flushed  with  pale 
green  aud  marked  with  lines  and  dots  of  pnrple, 
the  ends  reflezed  and  lined  with  halxson  both  upper 
and  lower  edge ;  Up  green  flushed  with  brown: 
This  beautiful  hybrid  has  been  raised  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  and  Manda,  of  Short  Hills,  Kew  Jersey, 
U.8.A.,  and  is  named  by  them  In  honour  of  F.  A. 
Constable,  of  New  York  City.—W.  H.  G. 

X*eelia  albida  varieties.- 1  have  received  from 
"  T.  0."  several  forms  of  this  beautiful  old  plant, 
which  has  now  been  grown  in  our  gardens  for 
about  sixty  years.  It  Is  astonishing  what  a  qoan- 
ti^  of  thU  species  has  been  im^ted  fnun  Mexioo, 
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tor  it  never  has  baen,  and  It  Is  Dot  dow  a  plant  th  it 
111  retained  loog  ander  caltivati'iD.  Four  of  tbe 
flowers  sent  reprejent  good  forma  of  the  typicil 
plant,  which  is  always  charming.  No.  1  is  tha  va* 
rtety  betla,  which  baa  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  soft 
rose,  becoming  deeper  at  the  tips,  the  Up  wholly 
deep  rose.  Nt>.  ti  is  the  variety  salphnreo,  the 
flowers  being  pale  yellow.  This  species,  althoagh 
s )  well  known  and  so  long  cnltivated,  does  cot  liist 
above  three  or  fonr  years  in  o-.ir  collections,  &o  that 
the  finer  varieties  are  soon  lost— W. 


SBOST  KOTXa.—OROHIDa. 


Iislia  superblens  (Jark  var.)  [p.  2f.).-Thifl 
IB  a  very  good  form  of  this  plant,  but  uiferior  to  the 
fine  fona  called  Qoeinetiana,  grown  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Gaskell,  of  Lirerpool.  Yonn  is  a  very  dark 
form  of  the  typical  plant  and  ib  towering  very  early. 
The  flowers,  t»o,last  a  oonnderable  timeia  fnllbmnty. 
— G. 

AeranthOB  grandiflonu. — This  pUnt  is  nicely 
in  Bower  with  Ur.  Beeger  at  Diilwich,aDd  it  proves  to 
be  a  much  better  plant  than  I  had  given  it  credit  for, 
prodaciDg  a  aaoceHiou  of  blooms,  which  are  very 
Bweet  and  creamy  white.  This  genus  comes  very  near 
to  Ansrocnm.  If  the  flowers  of  this  plant  had  a  tak- 
ing coTonr,  they  wonld  have  many  admirers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Usdigaicar. — W.  H.  Q, 

Dendrobium  CasBiope.— This  fine  hybrid  ap- 
pears to  be  flowering  very  freely  with  Mr.  Cypher,  of 
the  Qneen's  Road  NarMry,  .Chehenhatn,  jaagin«  by 
Ihe  quantities  of  blooms  Sfnt  me.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beaatifnl  kinds  that  I  know.  It  is  a  cross  be- 
tween D.  japoDicum  and  D.  nohile  albiSorum,  tbe 
blooms,  which  are  of  good  siie,  being  pure  white,  ssv- 
in^the  dark  maroon  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 

>  FhalEenopBiB  Schilleriana  spleadenB 
(J.  if.).— This  is  a  gmnd  variety  of  t  ii  beaatifnl  spe- 
ciea.  Yon  say  the.c  are  n  dosen  blooms  on  the  spike, 
hut  I  think  I  havF  a^en  this  same  variety  carrying  more 
flowere  when  Mr.  R.-Wamer  had  hia  fine  lot  of  plants 
at  Bioomfield  Lodge  eomo  twentv-two  or  twenty-three 
years  ago.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  the  Moth 
Orchids  in  hand,  a  d  ahull  be  gl*d  to  hear  from  yon 
occasionally  respecting  them.— W.  H.  G. 


Ferns. 


FERN  NOTES. 
Old  plahts  vtrtut  youno  onbs. — When  one 
comparet  the  small  or  decorative  Btamp  of 
phmtfl  as  grown  by  tha  trade  with  those  of  a 
similar  character  to  be  usually  seen  in  private 
establishments,  there  is  a  great  di^)ariby  in  the 
two  as  it  relates  to  the  freshness  of  the  growth, 
speaking  in  a  general  war.  This  failing,  me- 
thinks,  results  from  two  distinct  causes.  One 
of  these  may  very  fairly  be  dtflignated  the. 
"avoidable,"  whilst  the  other,  in  contradis- 
tinction, can  be  suitably  termed  the  "  unavoid- 
able." I  will  deal  with  the  avoidable  first. 
Gardeners  in  private  places  are  at  times  given 
to  the  mistake  of  retaining  their  plants  too 
long.  I  mean  by  this  that,  instead  of  casting 
aside  a  plant  when  it  has  either  become  ex- 
hausted or  is  too  large  for  its  purposes,  it  is 
retained,  to  manifest  disadvantage.  If  the 
plant  from  any  cause  has  lost  vigour  and  is  so 
weakened  as  to  need  con&iderable  nursing  to 
bring  it  rvund,  then  I  say  it  is  better  not  to 
waste  time  over  it,  but  to  look  to  a  younger 
stock  to  supply  its  place.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  however,  Uie  old  plant  is,  even  if  ever  so 
shabby,  still  kept  on  with  hopes  of  complete 
recovery  in  due  time.  The  room  now-a-days 
in  nearly  all  cases  is  far  too  valuable  to  counte- 
nance this  mode  of  procedure.  Shabby  or 
half-starved  plants  are  no  ornament,  whilst 
they  occupy  space  and  time  also.  'Dius,  for 
instance,  to  grow  on  a  young  stock  of 
the  deooxative  species  of  the  Pterisesj  the 


Davallias,  and  the  Aspleniums  is  much 
better  than  retaining  the  same  number  when 
they  have  attained  to  the  limit  of  size  in  any 
given  ease.  Healthy  and  growing  plants  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  starved  and  stunted 
ones.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  room, 
the  larger  plants  occupying  valuable  space,  yet 
oftentimes  not  so  useful  or  so  ornamental  as 
Bmaller  ones.  The  overcrowding  in  itself  being 
injurious  to  all  soon  makes  a  bad  matter  a  worse 
one.  The  moral  of  this  is  to  always  have  a  few 
plants  of  a  kind  coming  on  to  supply  the  plaoes 
of  those  that  are  losing  their  attractiveness.  In 
doin^  this  one  need  not  fear  if  an  old  plant  or 
two  IS  killed  at  times  through  hard  usage  in  a 
cooler  house  or  in  unsuitable  positiona  There 
is  to  my  mind  a  deal  more  pleasure  to  be  had  in 
plant  culture  by  growing  on  a  young  stock  than 
there  is  in  retaining  such  in  a  healthy  state  when 
the  limits  as  to  size  are  reached.  When  there 
only  happens  to  be  one  or  a  few  at  ^he  least  of 


any  given  kind,  each  one  has,  of  course,  to  be 
kept  for  further  increase.  In  most  cases  of  Fern 
propagation,  speaking  of  kinds  best  known  and 
moat  useful,  the  increase  by  means  of  spores, 
by  division  or  offsets  is  comparatively  easy ;  as 
it  relates,  however,  to  the  increase  by  means  of 
spores,  sufficient  advantage  is  not  at  all  times 
taken  by  gardeners  to  keep  up  a  stock  of 
young  plants  to  succeed  others. 

In  dealing  with  the  other  aspect  of  tbe  ques- 
tion, **  the  unavoidable,"  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  plant  culture  of  any  description  is 
rendered  very  much  easier  where  such  large 
niunbers  of  any  one  given  kind  are  grown  as  to 
lay  claim  to  a  house  exclusively  to  one  species, 
or  to  such  collectively  as  thrive  well  under  the 
same  conditions.  This  it  is  hardly  ever  possible 
to  do  in  a  private  garden,  hence  the  large  trade 
grower  has  always  in  this  matter  a  clear  advan- 
tage. One's  difficulties  are  considerably  in- 
creased in  growing  in  one  house  several  plants 
whose  special  needs  are  widely  divergent.  Mois- 
ture and  shade  on  the  one  hand  may  be  essen- 


tial ;  whilst  on  the  other,  quite  the  opposite  is 
the  case.  This  difficulty  is  furthermore  added 
to  by  the  construction  of  the  houses  in  which 
the  planta  are  grown.  In  this  the  trade  grower 
has  the  decided  advantage  as  houses  are  now 
built,  the  contrast  between  the  average 
run  of  plant  houses  in  private  establishments 
and  those  devoted  to  trade  purposes  being  bo 
palpable  as  to  convince  all  that  luve  any  prao- 
ticai  knowledge  of  their  construction.  In 
private  gardens  where  the  houses  are  old  ones, 
their  construction  is  oftentimes  such  as  to  render 
the  cultivation  of  small  or  medium-sized  plants 
almost  an  impossibility.  It  must  not,  then,  in 
such  cases  be  wondered  at  if  gardeners 
cannot  produce  such  satisfactory  results  as 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  the  trade. 
For  instance,  the  beautifully  compact,  neat 
and  useful  plants  of  the  Ptens  family, 
as  grown  in  nurseries,  could  faardly  be  got 
with  twice  the  ingenui^  devoted  to  their  cul- 


ture in  a  private  garden.  The  growth  in  the 
latter  would  be  in  most  cases  more  attenuated, 
giving  the  idea  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  treat- 
ment alone.  What  refers  to  the  Pteris  does 
also  to  many  of  the  Adiantumi  and  to  the 
Gymnogrammas ;  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  the  same  results  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
In  private  gardens  it  will  oftentimes  pay  to 
grow  small  Ferns  in  heated  pits  where  they 
can  be  got  close  to  the  glass  rather  than  k<»ep 
them  at  that  stage  amongst  other  and  larger 
plants.  This  I  have  seen  done  with  good 
results  in  more  than'  one  case  ;  shelves  also, 
where  possible,  might  be  made  use  of  to  the 
same  ends.  In  the  case  of  those  who  grow 
lai^ely  to  supply  the  market,  the  object  is  to 
have  the  plants  as  good  as  they  can  possibly 
be  got  in  small  pots.  To  effect  this  some 
growers  feed  the  plants  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  they  do  change  hands  there  must  soon 
I  follow  a  decline  in  the  healthy  look  of  the 
plants.  Rather  than  buy  the  most  vigorous- 
looking  plants,  I  would  prefer  those  which 
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have  a  hudy  Idok  about  them,  even  if  they  be 
not  of  such  a  deep  green  ihaae  or  with  such 
large  fronds,  ^e  more  natural  the  treatment 
has  been,  tiie  \)iMmk  will  be  the  xemlta  after^ 
vaide.  DooDiA. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


ZVandBeuB  numophylliu  is  a  lorely  plant, 
and  whoi  in  vigoroui  health  one  of  the  moat  oharming 
of  early  vpring  balba.  To  get  it  thua  early,  all  yoa 
want  ia  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  and  the  balba 
potted  up  early  in  Angoat.  It  reqairea  no  forcing 
whatever. 

The  Cauoaelan  Snowdrop  (O.  caacaaieos), 
which  Baker  in  hia  "  Amaryllid«B  "  makea  a  anb- 
apeciea  of  G.  nivalia.  we  lately  noticed  ia  bloom  in 
the  Royal  Gardena,  Kew.  G.  oaocancaa  may  be  de- 
acribea  aa  a  large  G.  niralia  with  broad  glaacoa* 
leavea  and  in  ita  oeai  forma  somewhat  larger  flowera. 
'A.  plant  well  worth  trowing  tm  aoeoniit  of  ita  earlineaa. 

Tba  Winter  Wixidfiow«r  (Anemone  Uanda), 
which  hat  for  aome  time  been  riiowing  bnda  on  the 
•nrfaoe,  haa  at  last  broken  throngh,  and  we  hare  now 
thia  speoiea  fully  opea.  What  a  delij^htfal  apring 
flower,  and  ao  early  aa  to  nuke  it  almoat  utUipenaaUe 
for  iite  rock  garden.  It  will  oontiniie  more  or  leaa  in 
bloom  fnnn  now  until  ita  near  ally  (A.  apennina)  ap- 
peara. 

Anemone  fUlsens  haa  not  eaoaped  the  late  aerere 
froata,  althongh  no  harm  may  be  done  ao  far.  The 
mild  weather  late  in  the  year  atarted  them  growing, 
and  now  all  the  leavea  have  been  ao  aeverelv  cat 
by  the  aharp  froata  last  week,  that  the  planta  will  have 
to  poah  op  new  onea  to  take  their  place.  Many  planta 
have  been  damaged  in  thia  w^,  and  we  fear  come  few 
are  paat  recovery. — D. 

CyoTaitton  eonm,  kept  in  pota  in  a  cold  frame 
dnrinp  winter,  ia  delightful  ia  early  apriag.  Ia  the 
opea  it  would  not  he  in  flower  for  a  month  or  more 
yet.  bat  potted  ap  and  protected,  we  not  only  have  it 
early,  hnt  we  hare  the  leavea  and  flowera  clean.  Grown 
in  poti  or  pans,  with  from  aix  to  a  dosen  corms  in 
each,  it  forma  oae  aheet  of  Idoom,  the  biiaht  reddish 
parple  flowera  amongat  the  dark  green  kidney-ahaped 
foliage  being  very  pleaaing. 

Hybrid  Brier  Boaea.— I  ahall  be  glad  to  know 
if  the  hybrid  Brier  Rosea  whiob  yon  figored  in  last 
•wee^s  Issne  are  in  the  trade.— H.  H.  Eluoohbb, 
Mom. 

— —  We  obeerre  with  maoh  pleasure  yooi  hand- 
some [date  of  hybrid  Sweet  Brien  in  Lwt  week's 
QaBDnr.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  we  pnrchased  a  set  of  twelve  of  the  best  of 
-these  novelties  from  Lord  Feniance  last  summer, 
including  the  varieties  iUostrated.— Ebthks,  Wil- 
liams ft  Co.,JSalithny. 

KiatletOfl  — In  Thk  Gabdhk  of  January  14  a 
writer  on  the  above  subject  wants  to  know  how 
"naay  other  Unds  of  trees  bear  this  parasite.  In 
the  Fiatra  it  is  also  found  on  Fopulus  alba,  P. 
nigra,  P.  fastigiafea,  Acer  oampestre,  A.  pseudo- 
Platanus,  Bobinia  Pseudacacia,  and  on  Salix.  We 
have  very  hard  weather  here,  with  snowstorms 
followed  dear  nights  with  about  13°  below 
sero  (Fahr.).— LouiB  Kbopatbch,  Jan.  20. 

Erica  codonodea.— What  a  pretty  shrub  this 
ia  for  winter-flowering  out  of  doors.  The  branch 
eent  yon  herewith  is,  as  you  will  see,  covered  with 
flowers.  It  was  oat  in  the  Ezmlnster  Norseries  of 
Messm.  Robert  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  where  in  spite  of 
full  azposore  and  15°.  18^  and  even  23°  of  frost  it 
is  now  in  full  bloom.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  re- 
commended Ota  account  of  its  hardiness. — F.  W.  H. 

*«*  It  is  a  charming  shrab,  but  we  find  it  gets 
killed  in  the  home  counties  except  in  favourable 
portions.  Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  tell 
vfl  how  tt  fiuea  generally  in  our  cIimate.~-ED. 

XSremontia  ealifomica.— It  may  interest  W. 
'Vnckham  (page  38)  to  know  that  Fremontia  cali- 
fomioa  hu  flowered  well  tm  many  years  near 
here.  It  is  trained  on  the  soath  side  of  my  sister'a 
house,  and  has  had  no  noteotlou  in  winter.— 
ObobOB  T.  Wilsov.  Heatkerhank,  Weffhrldge. 

 I  have  just  read  Hr.  W.  Wickham's  note  on  I 

th!s  One  plant  in  Thi  Oabdbit  of  Jan.  31  (page  I 


38),  and  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  diffionlt  to  grow, 
allow  me  to  say  that  from  my  experience  I  could 
not  have  judged  it  to  be  so.  Some  years  ago  there 
was,  on  the  west  side  of  the  wall  of  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew,  a  fine  apecimen,  which  used  to 
grow  and  flower  freely,  its  laige,  saucer-like, 
yellow  floweiB  beli^  very  ornamental.  It  had 
grown  to  the  top  of  the  wall  in  a  few  years,  bat 
was  killed  dnrii^  a  aevere  winter.  Let  those  who 
can  get  this  plant  t^e  heart  therefore,  remember- 
ing its  somewhat  tender  character.  Seeds  I  have 
always  found  bad,  bat  seedlings  have  been  raised. 
It  is  a  plant  I  should  much  like  to  have,  and 
I  shoold  be  f^a&  to  make  an  anhanga  for  it. — 
R.  iBwiir  Lthoh,  Aitoaia  Qtsrdmu^  CtrnWi^ne. 

• — ■  Mr.  Wfokham,  in  zefenlng  to  this  hand- 
some shrub  In  your  last  Isne  (p*S*  "•T^ 
he  knows  only  two  places  in  England  when  it 
snooeeds  well— one  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  other 
in  Cheshire,  both  n«ar  the  sea.  I  may  here  state 
that  also  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  good  plants 
may  be  seen.  Then  is  a  large  plant  in  the  gardens 
at  Hoorrier  Hons^  Oomwall,  and  at  the  Royal  Nnr- 
seriea,  Exeter  (10  mUes  fnun  tiw  sea),  Hessrs^  B. 
Veitch  and  Bon  have  a  plant  growing  in  a  half- 
shady  poBition  against  a  wall  with  a  westerly  as- 
pect. TThls  has  now  been  planted  out  four  or  five 
years  and  is  making  good  growth,  althongh  it  has 
not  yet  flowered.  Attempts  at  propagating  it  by 
layers  are  bdng  made,  which  mil  probably  prove 
suocasafDl.  Ferh^  tiie  finest  plant  in  the  British 
Isles  is  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank, 
Byde,  I.W.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  this  in 
bloom  last  summer.  The  plant,  spreading  20  feet 
or  more  against  a  wall,  was  covered  with  its  large 
yellow  blossoms,  and  presented  a  beautiful  picture. 

— ViSITOB. 

The  Wych  Hazel  (Hamamelia  arborea)  is  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  shrubs  in  bloom  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Each  of  the  Inanchea  is 
covered  with  the  goIden<yellow  flowers,  made  xioher 
contrast  with  the  orlmson  calyces.  Vlsitora  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  will  find  several  young  spe- 
cimens planted  in  a  bed  of  Gaultheria  procumbens 
near  the  rock  garden.  This  bed  was  saoh  a 
{deasant  [Acture  of  colour,  that,  alUioagh  we  have 
before  made  note  of  the  Tree  Wych  Basel,  we  have 
d(Hie  so  again  to  draw  attention  to  its  beauty  in 
midwinter.  The  best  position  for  it  is  me  that  is 
sunny,  and  where  the  scdl  Is  light  without  beiiur  in 
any  way  poor.  H.  arborea  is  quite  the  best  of  its 
family.  Those  who  have  laige  gardena  should 
thus  plant  it  freely,  and  take  a  lesson  from  the 
way  it  is  used  at  Kew. 

FoBter*s  Snovdrop  {Galanthus  Fosteri).— A 
new  speoies  of  recent  fntroduotion  from  Amasia, 
Asia  Minor,  where  In  favoared  spots  the  bulbs  are 
said  to  be  as  large  as  Daffodils.  Under  cultivation 
for  only  two  years  the  bulbs  are  increasing  in  size 
wooderfally  quick.  It  is  a  really  charming  spring 
bulb,  amongst  the  earliest  to  bloom,  its  large  green 
leaves  and  globular  outlined  pare  white  flowers 
being  eapeciaJly  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time 
marking  it  as  a  really  distinct  Snowdrop.  Im- 
ported bulbs,  however,  appear  to  be  extremely 
varii^le^  and  we  will  have  to  weed  out  oarefoUy 
bef(»e  we  oan  expect  to  get  the  best  strain  in  oar 
gardens.  The  flowera  of  O.  Fosteri  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  largest  blooms  ot  G.  Elwesi,  the  leaves 
broad,  strap  shaped  and  bright  green,  not  glaucoas, 
as  in  that  species.  Max  Leichtlin  says  this  is  the 
king  of  Snowdrops,  and  with  tbis  we  quite  agree. 

The  late  severe  weather.— During  the  last 
few  days  I  have  closely  inspected  the  green  crops 
in  the  kitchen  garden.  It  is  only  too  evident  that 
many  of  these  have  sufEered  very  much.  It 
is  too  early  to  say  what  an  killed  oatright.  Old 
Cabbage  stumps  ara  all  dead,  many  BrooooU  are 
much  injured,  all  the  big  leaves  of  Spinach  are  de- 
stroyed, but  the  plants  look  well  enoogh,  and  if  we 
get  milder  weather  will  start  away  again.  Early 
kinds  of  Broccoli,  such  as  Fenxanoe,  where  pro- 
tected by  dry  Sweet  Pea  haalm  are  not  killed. 
Cabbage  and  other  Lettuces  are  all  deadwhere  in  the 
open.  Coove  Trouchuda,  although  reputedly  ten- 
der, has  fitood  better  than  Brussels  Sprouts.  Fars- 
is7f  again,  is  all  desbrayed  where  not  protected. 


It  is  astonishing  what  a  little  protection  does  for 
this  crop.  Having  a  row  under  a  west  wall,  I 
covered  it  irith  a  little  rough  Grass,  and  now  this 
is  aa  fresh  as  if  there  had  beenao  frost.  Turnips  oC 
the  irtdte  kinds  an  much  damaged';  White  Chirk 
Castle  is  a*  fresh  as  ever.  Chou  de  Bnrghley  has 
come  through  safdy  so  tvt.  It  is  olear  after  having 
had  about  30°  of  frost  we  should  begin  to  look 
forward,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  many  vegetables 
onder  glass,  to  have  plants  ready  to  pat  ont  wh« 
the  weatiier  obaoges^DoBSBT. 

Applea  from.  ComwalL  —  Herewith  I  send 
you  samples  of  several  sorts  of  Awlea,  not  for  their 
size  or  grand  appearance,  because  I  could  send  much 
larger  fruits  most  sorts,  especially  of  the  Blen* 
hdm,  but  f<H*  you  to  test  and  give  your  verdlot 
upon  th^  eating  and  keeping  quaUttos  as  compared 
with  imported  Apples.  I  Iwve  many  other  sorts, 
all  keepmg  as  well  at  those  sent,  and  if  you  think 
a  few  particulars  as  to  my  mode  of  gathering  and 
storing,  which  is  somewhat  differmt  to  what  is 
generally  praotised,  of  any  interest,  I  shall  be  Terr 
geased  tosnpply  then.— WH.  SabbwiB)  ZIrsItiffA*, 
Trwo. 

*«*  If  Apples  as  handtone  as  thoee  Mr.  Bang- 
win  aands  were  |daitifiil  In  our  maric^  there 

would  not  be  mnch  hope  for  American  fruit. 
The  Blenheinis  are  pictures,  and  we  doubt  very 
mnch  if  any  Apple  ia  the  world  is  so  good  for 
stewing,  roasting  and  eating  aa  the  Blenhwn  when 
well  grown.  The  Sturmer  is  admirably  grown. 
Nothing  can  beat  these  Apples  for  flavour ;  the  tmly 
ourloos  thing  is  that  the  southern  parts  of  this 
country,  which  are  so  flt  for  them,  aa  Mr.  Bang- 
win  by  his  flne  fruit  shows,  are  not  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  great  deal  at  very  poor  fruit  is  imported 
smnually.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  caref  ally 
sorted  and  barrelled  and  comes  to  the  market  with 
its  best  face.  Mr.  Sangwio  would  oblige  as  by 
telling  how  he  [reserves  them,  becanse  we  are  sure 
some  of  our  best  kinds  are  spoiled  by  the  com- 
mon way  of  preserving  them  in  fnilt  roonii  which 
are  far  too  hot  and  dry.— Ed. 

Barly  flowera.— A  few  days  of  mUd  weather 

and  genial  sunshine  have  had  a  marked  effect  upoa 
the  hardy  flowers.  Galanthoa  Imperati,  G.  Elwesi, 
and  otherearly  kinds  are  in  bloom ;  so  also  are  Crocus 
Imperati,  Iris  alata,  aod  the  pretty  little  I.  cyaaea,  a 
small  form  of  I.  reticulata.  Crocus  Ollvieri  is  also 
very  bright,  and  o:3d  flowers  of  C.  Bieberi  are  also  fully 
expanded.  The  winter  Aconite  (Eranthis)  is  later 
than  usual,  only  just  opening  Its  golden  buds.  The 
earliest  Narcissus  of  tiusyearso  nr  is  represented 
by  nearly  open  flower  buds  of  N.  maximus,  from 
roots  collected  between  Daz  and  Bayonne.  The 
scapes  were  a  foot  high  when  the  frost  (17°)  came, 
bat  itdoesnotseem  to  have  harmed  them,althoitfh 
they  lay  frozen  and  placid  on  the  bard  ground  for 
days  under  the  snow.  The  winter  flowering  ydlow 
JasmiBe'  (J.  nadlBtnmmt  never  bMter  than  this 
season  was  cut  off  and  the  tasseh  of  the  Gairya 
are  bot  so  flne  as  usual,  nor  are  the  Hellebores 
generally  so  fine.  Daphne  Mezereum  ia  opening  its 
early  buda,  both  purple  and  white,  but  the  most 
dlatiDct  of  all  flowering  shrubs  is  Hamamelis 
juxnioa,  the  doll  brown  leafless  branchea  of 
which  are  thickly  set  with  golden  wity-petaHed 
blossoms  quite  unlike  those  of  any  other  shrub 
known  to  me.  So  far  it  is  evident  tiiat  there  will 
be  some  fatalities,  Cordyiine  australia  and  Fhor- 
miom  tenax  having  in  some  cases  been  cat  to 
the  groand.  The  caose  would- seem  to  be  the  doll 
and  wet  autumnal  weather  laUier  than  the  actual 
intensity  of  the  frost.  Growths  were  unripe  and 
watery,  hence  more  readily  affected  by  the  ccfld 
than  after  a  hot  and  dry  season  of  gioirth^~ 
F.  W.  B.,  DubliTt. 

 After  a  spell  of  cold,  how  quickly  the 

growth  of  the  earlier  flowerii^  plants  proceeds. 
Scarcely  a  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  the  hard 
frost  began  to  ht^k.  up,  and  already  many  things 
are  in  full  beauty.  First  of  all  comes  Iris  hiatrioldt  s 
a  spreading  patch  of  several  dozen,  producing  an 
effect  which  would  be  delightful  at  any  season, 
but  doubly  so  in  January  ;  uiis  is  one  of  the  very 
beot  Irises  ever  introduced.  Vahita^«4|en«|v^ 
occasional  floDs^ttiffiflb  krftnmflU^^m'ncAkpI 
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this  are  an  add«d  obann.  I.  retlonlata  major  has 
Me  or  two  opes  flowers,  bnt  will  not  be  to  foU 
DMDty  for  several  days  yet.  How  much  saperior 
thtoia  to  the  typical  rationlsta.  Oalanthoa  Elweei 
U  in  fall  flower,  and  is  the  earlleit  apring  epeoiee. 
Several  kind  of  Croons  are  folly  oat,  bnt  C  Im- 
p^tl  makes  the  bravest  show ;  in  the  Grass, 
iwoat  the  borders,  amoogst  stones  or  sloping 
henkB,  anywhere,  everywhere  it  acserts  itself,  not 
alone  by  its  quiet  ocdonring,  but  by  its  deUghtfnl 
peif  nme  also.  The  golden  Aoouites  light  up  shady 
oomers.  and  the  deeper  golden  yellow  of  Cofobionm 
Inteom  attracts  everyoae.t?  Its  mtenw  ooloar,  while 
the  distinct  and  beaatif  d  pure  wbita  Colchionm 
areuarinm  seems  to  be  a  ^ant  which  ho  visitor 
has  previoQsIy  teen.  Hamamelis.arborea  and  H. 
Znooaiinlana  are  highly  attractive.  The  young 
iMvea  of  Rosa  acicalaris  are  quite  1  inch  long, 
while  the  flower-bads  of  NatlaUfa  cerasifcomia  an 
•howiog.— T.  Shitb,  Aiwwy. 

THE  LATE  MR  JAMBS  SHEPPARD,  OP 
WOOLVERSTONB. 
A  COBRSBFONDBNT  sends  OS  tbe  following  notes 
reguding  this  well-known  gardener,  whow  death 
we  tniefly  noticed  in  onr  last  issue  :— 

^  ^*  Tw'**?  *l>e  a?  years  in  cbam  of  the  gar- 
dens  at  Woolverrtone  ParV,  Ipswieh.  The  estate  hu 
recently  pawed  into  the  handa  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Berners 
who  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Captain  Hugh 
■  -^  v"?**  "  Iwrgert  and  moBt 

beantifnl  m  Suffolk,  as  it  extends  for  sevetal  miles 
along  the  bankt  of  the  river  Orwell.  During  the 
penod  that  Mr.  Sheppard  wax  gardener  he  carried 
out  many  important  alterationa  and  improvemenU 
and  the  whole  place  ia  characterirtio  of  the  state  of 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  modern  gardening  can 
be  to>aght  hy  a  skiUed  man.  Mr.  ^ppard  had 
an  abhorrence  of  anything  artificial  in  the  planning  of 
iuea«are  groonda  or  ^ardenF,  and  tliat  he  was  clever 
at  luidscape  gardenmg  is  indicated  in  many  di- 
rectuMw.  l*he  henting  arrangements  of  the  honaes 
am  the  work  of  hit  handa,  as  also  the  water  lupply 
to  the  garden  and  Tillage,  forced  up  by  lams  a  mifc  or 
BO  ^atant.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  &  frequent  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  the  horticultural  preia,  served  on 
the  fnut  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ds^ and  yearly  acted  aa  a  judge  at  the  leading 
metropobtan  and  local  ihowa.  He  waa  also  wdl 
mown  aa  an  eihibitor,  eapecially  in  olaar ea  for  fruit. 
He  was  last  wmter  aelected  the  technical  instruc- 
tion committee  of  the  East  Suffolk  County  Council 
to  lecture  on  horticulture,  hut  was  stricken  down  with 
hw  fatal  tllness--^cer  of  the  stomach— before  being 
able  to  amte  complete  this  season's  course  of  inatruc- 
tum.  He  was  always  anxious  to  do  all  in  hia  power  for 
the  advancement  or  good  of  thoae  under  him.  Kind- 
n^rted  and  genial  considerate  and  thoughtful  for 
othera,  he  endeared  himself  to  every  one  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact.  He  waa  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  1^  h'a  employers  both  paat  and  pretent,  from 
''nm?  ™"ny  mark*  of  approbation. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Friday  amidat  every  rigu 
of  w^espread  sympathy  and  regret,  and  the  chufch 
was  filled  with  moumerv,  many  of  whom  had  bbme 
long  dietaocea  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect. 
The  shell  and  coffin,  the  latter  of  poliehei  Oak,  vrith 
handiome  braaa  platei  and  mounte,  were  made  on 
Uie  estate  by  the  eipress  wish  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beniers,  who  had  shown  the  suffiirer  the  utmost 
kindness  during  hia  painful  illness.  The  coffin  was 
covered  with  beautiful  wreaths  and  crouoa,  and  the 
ndea  of  the  grave  were  lined  with  brancbe*  of  Tew, 
Teru,  and  white  flowers. 


The  Gardeners*  Orphan  Fimd.— The  com- 
mittee metHt  the  Horticultnral  Club  on  the  20ih 
Inst,  Mr.  William  MarsbaU  in  tbe  chair,  when  the 
followtng  special  donations  were  annoanced: 
B.R.H.tEaFliDoeuof  Wales,  £10  lOs.;  theSoottlsb 
Hortioaltural  Association,  £5 ;  Mr.  H.  Herbst,  who 
Is  a  perennial  dwiw,  £1  Is. ;  Ware  Hortioaltnral 
and  Mntnal  Improvemeot  Society,  £1  lis.  6d. ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Whittakor,  Stocklands,  Bridgewater,  10a. 
Collecting  boxes :  Mr.  G.  Pennell,  Fairlawn,  Ton- 
bridge,  10s.  6d. ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft,  Lewis- 
ham,  £2  lOs.  6d.  A  letter  was  read  from  Col. 
Stanley  Clarke,  private  secretary  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  This  waa  in  reply  to  one  sent  to  tbe 
Frinoess  by  Mr.  John  Wills.  In  which  H  RH.  waa 
pleaaed  to  ilgnlfy  her  wUlingnea  to  become  the 


patroness  of  the  fund.  The  following  resolution 
waa  unanimously  passed,  "  That  the  best  thanks  of 
the  committee  be  given  to  Mr.  John  Wills  for  the 
invaluable  services  he  baa  rendered  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Ondian  Tend  in  securing  the  influential 
support  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  as 
patroness  of  the  fund.'  Mr.  WlUs,  who  was  present, 
acknowledged  the  vote,  and  suggested  that  a 
special  circular,  aunounoing  the  fact  of  the  Filnoeaa 
of  Wales  having  become  the  patroness  of  the 
fund,  should  be  sent  to  a  nnmb^  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  soliciting  their  support  for  tbe 
same.  This  was  concnrred  In,  and  a  aab-oom- 
mittee  appohited  to  pnpm  and  iaaoe  the  (droolar. 
An  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  a  child, 
who  having  reached  the  tnazimnm  age  ceases  to 
be  a  obai^  upon  the  fond,  for  a  grant  from  the 
committee  towards  completing  bis  education.  As 
this  was  outside  the  scope  of  action  allowed  the 
committee  by  Ihe  rules,  tbe  appUcalion  was 
refused.  Application  was  also  made  to  know  if 
the  child  of  a  aobseriber  of  aaren  or  eight  years 
oouM  be  placed  upon  the  fund  without  election. 
The  secretary  was  instructed  to  reply  that  all 
applicants  must  stand  for  election  in  tiie  ordinary 
way.  A  donation  of  £5  from  Mr.  O.  Cooke  was 
announced.  A  draft  report  and  balance-sheet 
were  considered  and  adopted  for  presnitation  at 
tbe  annual  general  meeting  on  Febmary  3. 


Obituary. 


REV.  FREDERICK  TYM0N8. 
It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the 
death  of  the  above  well-known  amateur  gardener, 
which  took  place  a  week  or  two  ago  at  bis  lesi- 
dence,  Baskin  Hill,  Cloghran.Ca  Diftdin.  His  loss 
is  really  the  breaking  of  a  link  between  (he  older 
school  of  florists  and  the  new  one,  for  although  Mr. 
TjmoDs  had  long  ago  relinquished  tbe  culture  of 
his  once  favourite  flower,  the  Auricula,  he  kept  np  a 
small  collection  of  choice  Tulips  to  the  last.  He  pos- 
sessed a  delightful  old  garden,  fnll  of  interesting 
plants  at  many  kinds.  Of  lato  years  bardy  faer- 
baoeoua  plants,  bnlbs,  and  alpine  plants  aocoeeded 
to  his  love  of  florists'  flowers,  and  he  was  especially 
proud  of  bis  collection  of  old-fashioned  Roses, 
which  included  the  true  Rose  de  Meaax,  Cceleste, 
and  others  not  often  seen.  All  tbe  Moss  Roses 
did  well  with  him,  and  over  voe  of  tbe  garden 
doorways  a  yellow-fiowered  variety  of  Lonicera 
aempervirens  used  to  blossom  very  freely.  Snow- 
drops and  Cyclamens  grew  around  tbe  Ash  tree 
boles  on  tbe  lawn,  and  in  spring  the  large  clumps 
of  Colleen  Bawn  Daffodils  were  very  beautiful, 
while  later  in  the  year  the  white  lurtogon  Lily 
formed  groups  the  like  of  which  are  rarely  seen. 
For  many  years  Mr,  Tymons  was  a  patron  of  the 
Dublin  Horticultural  Society  and  a  constant  exhi- 
bitor at  its  shows,  but  at  all  times  bis  greenbonaes 
were  gay  and  effective,  for  he  loved  hia  flowers 
more  than  the  prizes  they  might  happen  to  gain 
for  him.  A  few  years  ago  he  made  an  extensive 
rock  garden,  on  which  many  rare  alpine  plante 
did  well,  and  which  nearly  to  the  laot  were  a 
sonroe  of  pleasure  to  him.  He  had  made  some 
progress  in  rearing  seedling  Daffodils,  and  was 
especially  moceasfnl  In  growing  Disa  grandlflora, 
Vallota  purpurea,  Crinum  Hoorei,  and  several 
white-flowered  kinds  of  Pbyllocacti. 

At  one  lime  Mr.  Tymons  frequently  acted  as 
a  judge  of  Aurionlas  and  other  floriste' flowers  at 
tbe  Eiwlish  exhibitions,  bat  of  lato  years  his 
health  utled  and  he  had  beocKne  more  or  less  an 
invalid.  His  death  at  the  oomparatively  early  age 
of  fifty-three  will  be  regretted  ^the  many  friends 
and  gardeners  who  knew  him. 

Italian  oil  Jars. — In  your  notice  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  laige  Italian  oil  jars  yon  say  they 
had  better  be  moved  into  a  greenhouse  in  winter. 
This  would  be  a  great  practical  difficulty.  A  hole 
has  to  be  bored  in  the  bottom  with  great  care  in 
order  to  let  oat  the  wa^.  This  weakens  the  pot, 
which  ia  very  beavr  of  itself,  and  it  then  has  to 
be  mm  than  Imlt  filled  with  stones  for  drainage, 


and  moving  the  pot  twioe  a  year  woold  soon  fiolsh 
it.  Tbe  better  pUn  Is  to  remove  tbe  balf-hardy 
plant  in  the  autumn  if  it  ia  worth  aavlog,  putting 
in  for  winter  omsmmt  aome  small  hardy  shrub 
lik^  Box,  Auonba,  or  Euonymus.  I  plfu^t  ndne 
fresh  every  year  generally  with  VennicaB,  aa 
tbey  flower  we  in  the  antamn  days  wbm  flowers 
are  ^scarce.  The  oil  jars  are  to  be  got  at  any 
of  the  good  Italian  shops  in  London,  and  aa  they 
are  cased  in  wickerwork  to  come  from  Italy,  they  can 
be  sent  anywhere  by  rail.  The  boring  of  the  hole 
is  tbe  only  real  difficulty.  The  shape  of  the  pot,  too, 
woold  prevent  any  plant  hebag  healthy  for  long,  as 
the  roots  would  fill  out  at  this  sidea  and  the  pot 
Is  too  mneh  closed  round  the  top  to  be  aUe  to 
reoelTe  the  aoU,  and  there  Is  too  Uttle  air.— M.  B. 


TlM  WMthar  in  Wert  Herta.— The  pa^ 
week  was  tbe  first  mild  me  that  we  have  had  h«e 
for  five  weeks.  The  ground,  however,  still  remains 
very  cold.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Tuesday  last 
that  any  change  wbatover  toolc  place  in  the  tem- 
perature of  tbe  soil  at  2  feet  deep.  Previous  to 
this  it  had  remained  constantly  within  3°  of  the 
freezing  pt^t  for  eighteen  o<wsecutive  days.  At 
the  dec^h  of  1  foot,  however,  the  ground  ia  now 
more  than  3°  wanner  than  it  was  a  weak  ago.  The 
winter  Aconite  came  first  into  flower  in  my  garden 
on  Tuesday,  or  one  day  earlier  than  last  year,  and 
nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  ia  1891.— B.  M., 
BerViaintted. 


Names  of  plants.— 7.  FM.—l,  Adiantuia 
Willesianum ;  2,  Aspleniom  formosnm )  8,  Blecbnum 

cartilagineum ;  4,  Aliophila  procera.  P.  Hammond. 

—  1,  Acacia  diffnaa;  2,  Utncniaria  Endreri;  8,  Boa- 
tellaria  vent^nati ;  4,  Gardenia  dtriodora.— G.  C.~l, 
very  gocd  form  of  Dendrobiuiri  nohile;  2,  impoBBible 
tonameaith  certainty  from  neoes  of  growtn,  send 
flowers  and  w«  will  he  able  to  tadpyou.— Strwter. 
—1,  Cyjffipcdiom  Haynsldianum  ;  3,  Odont<vlomim 

conatnctum.  T.  Goodman.— 1,L»lia  ancepa  Stella; 

2,  Odontoglossnm  aapersura;  8,  O.  Coradinei. — P.  C— 
1,  Cattleya  kbiata :  3,  C.  lahiata  Percivaliana.— Dorf. 
ford.—l,  Odontoglossnm  Peaeatorei;  2,  too  much 
ahrivelled ;  8,  Odonteglosanm  Rose! ;  4,  I^elia  ancepa. 

 C.    TV".,  Leeds.— 1,   Odontoglownm  Cerranteri 

deoomm ;  2,  O.  Alexandra,  nice  spotted  variety  t  8, 
Dendi-obtum  Phal»nopsis|  4,  Cypnpedinm  oalumm. 

 Q.  AnMld. — Efodendrumeiliarf,  a  very  fine  variety. 

 J.  B. — Send  when  in  bloom,  C.  Jetmond. — Ij 

oannot  dctennine,  too  dried;  appeare  to  bo  a  small- 
flowered  Epidendmm ;  2,  Oncidium  Forbesi ;  8,  Cy- 
pripedium  venuatum;  ,thia  I  think  is  the  very  beat 
form  in  cultivation ;  4,  Calanthe  vestita,  yellow-^ed 

variety;  6,  Odontogloasum  constrictum.  7*.  Hvb- 

bard.~~-l,  Cattlcja  Perciraliana;  2,  C.  amethyeto- 
glossa ;  8,  Oncidium  FbaUenopais ;  4.  O.  flexuosnm. 

— 8.  Johnston. — 1,  LsHa  auceps  I^illi:  L.  a.  Per. 
civaliana.-^— £.  J.— I,  Odonteglosanm  blandumi  S, 
Cypripedium  sylhetrnEo.— C  C. — 1,  Odontoglossnm 

pulcbellum  majns  ;  2,  Leelia  ancepa  alba.  G.  Lott. 

— Lslia  aulumnalis  Foetermani.  H.  W. — Cypripe- 
dium insigne  Amcaiunum.  T,   Oftsoft, — Am  ram 

europKum. 


*Tha  Garden"  MonUilr  Parts.— »<■  JtoanMl  <•  ]mI- 
lidud  i%  MMtly  bmurf  JAMttb  nm.  Im  Oil  Jbm  Ou 
eoUwnd  plaUi  ar<  bai  pnttmi,  and  U  U  awat  ntftablt  far 
rtftrinic<prtvi(nittoU«iMMV(IUitey.4Mr<|r«»hHHa;  Prim 
la  0^  ;  pott  frtt,  U.  ML  CtompIA  aH  ^  Mteaui  vf  Trs 
QAauxv  /Vom  iu  e^vMiM*»mt  (o  Mi  «  IK  2,  fbfti  tiro  nt»  , 
ygnka,  etoth,  iSO  12i. 

"OaTdenlng  mnstpated"  ■onthir  PaHt.  — 7M* 
jawnel  U  piAUAtd  i»  Mitt;*  bowi  MmtMO^  hrtt.  fa  wUck 
/wm  it  i«  »iM(  «tiiaSI«  Ar  rtftrtutt  prtwtomt  Is  UafasfaTi** 
yawiy  wlmitf.    Met  M.;|wt(jVw,  M. 

"Farm  and  Bone"  Month^  Papts.— lUi  jaanut ia 
l>«bU«*«  i  in  MxUjr  tonai  JTaiOjUy  tmU,  te  wUct  >rai  11  m 
■iMt  iiMteMi  Jtr  r^ftmet  prmrinu  ts  O*  Una  tf  Of  fmri^ 
wolumu.  Mai5i.:iMatAw,8i. 

"Hardy  Flowers. ■^-tfMNp  4mrtpthiu  «pmrAr, 
OtirUm  A«iUr«d  <ff  Uu  wutt  ornamtnUi  mteitt,  wUkdinctiini 
M  omnvflMRl.  etUtmrt,  M.  Art*  «ml  Ayalsr 
ViiMoa,  la.:  iMrtA'i.  U  U  ■ 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  iBBS.-C(nUaimt  Alpha- 

UaU'S  OordcM  wMf  Country  SmU (cMtoiniiv  wcr  MOOJ  kai* 
6mh  MTjr  ear^itUy  aiwi  'xYinnvcte  mM,  ore  odsiitMt  I* 
Mail  Maipl«t«  «rfr|)u&'4*k«L  JViec  li.:tv])0((.  It.  r<e. 
A\.i  <^  ntir  Ttadttt  wAo  or*  inUrutU  in  tht  mprovmUKt  oi 
e^tutfft  homa  art  invitid  to  Mp  tu  to  mait  Coitaae  Gar- 
dening hunon.  It  U  jMMiaM  ai  Ihe  wry  faxwat  prUt  M 
iMri  lAa  (Matt  of  Am  jw- wtoai/it  if  f  ' 
itMKtftr  dSflhlm'  ' 
(md  Oo-^nfy-vGa 
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Flower  Garden. 

THE  ROOK  GABDIN. 

Choosikq  tbk  Site  foh  a  Bock  Gabdkm. 

'  Ir  uked  to  name  an  ideal  site  for  a  rock  gar- 
den on  a  laiige  aoale,  X  should  say  without 
heutatioii :  Give  m«  an  old  disused  qoany, 
'bcjog  caU  or  west,  fa^  away  from  trees,  yet 
/t>  situated  tiiat  it  might  be  easily  connected 
with  the  park  or  pleasure  ground.    Such  a 
chance  rarely  happens,  but  when  it  does  occur 
it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Doubly  deairalile  is  such  a  site  if  suitable 
stonea'fw  rock  building  can  be  obtained  tai  the 
spot  and  if  the  lurTDUnduig  land  ia  of  a  ferlale 
nature.    In  such  a  case  the  ugly  part  can  be 
Iransfonned  into  an  excellent  rook  gazden  on  a 
grand  scale  at  but  little  trouble  or  expense. 
Han^  of  the  laiser  stonasj  too,  might  even  be 
left  in  the  careless  poBitions  into  which  they 
fell  during  the  blasting  and  excavating  'opera- 
tions ;  while  for  the  easy  construction  of  pic- 
turesque ravines,  caves,  and  rocky  steps,  the, 
roostenthuaiaatic  rock  gardener  could  desire  no 
better  place  for  showiuK  his  ability  and  artistic 
taste.   It  IB  not  at  all  neceBsary  that  a  rock 
garden  should  be  visible  ftom  the  dwelliug- 
houae.   A  garden  which  can  be  seen  entire^ 
bom  ibo  windows  of  the  house  must  become 
noDotoaiotts  sooner  than  one  wl^ch  reveals  new 
delighta  or  even  pleasant  rarprisea  on  closer 
inspection.    Even  a  rock  Mrden  in  a  small 
pleasure  ground  misht  suitably  be  so  situated 
as  lo  be  only  partly  visible  from  the  house. 
Peihapa  the  worst  of  all  sites  for  effect  is  close 
io  a  straight  terrace  wall.    In  such  a  position 
it  is  almofet  impoEsible  to  produce  a  harmonious 
blerdiog  between  the  straight  architectural 
work  and  what  should  be  an  imitation  of  Na- 
ture's woik,  unlrss  the  terrace  slope  is  not  of 
the  usual      railway  embankment"  character, 
but  undulating.    In  the  latter  case  a  very 
natural  effect  may  be  produced  by  scattered 
groups  of  rock  emerging  at  irregular  intervals 
from  the  undulating  slope.    Although  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  vfick 
garden  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  when 
the  house  abuts  against  a  steep  slope,  which, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  could  not  very  well 
be  removed,  but  which  does  not  block  the  view 
from  the  windows  of  the  house.     In  such  a 
case  an  alpine  garden  close  to  the  house 
might  not  only  be  very  desirable,  but  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
the  slope  in  question. 

In  choosing  a  site  for  a  rock  garden,  however, 
we  have  not  only  to  consider  the  most  effective 
position,  but  also  the  most  practical,  viz. ,  one 
suitable  to  the  planta  to  be  grown  thereon. 
As  alpine  plants,  wherever  possible,  should 
enjoy  the  right  of  undisputed  preference,  the 
ute  choeen  for  an  alpine  garden  must  above  all 
things  be  suitable  to  ^e  requirementa  the 
mountain  plants.  It  must,  Uierefore,  have  as 
much  lidit  as  possiUe  and  be  far  away  from 
trees,  which  might  not  only  overshadow  them, 
but  send  their  nungry  roots  into  the  erevioes 
pr^iarad  for  alpincs.  Espeoially  dangerous  are 
mge  Blm  trees.   An  excavation  made  perhaps 


50  feet  or  more  away  from  such  trees  will  re- 
veU  the  fact  that  the  ground  is  full  of  roots 
which  could  on  no  aocoont  be  allowed  to  en- 
croadi  on  the  reserved  ground  allotted  to  the 
treaanccB  of  the  hisher  altitudes.    Where  the 
oondildons  are  such  that  it  is  unpossible  to 
make  any  excavations  for  a  rock  guden  with- 
out coming  into  contact  with  the  roota  ctf  more 
or  less  distant  trees,  a  deep  narrow  trench 
should  be  made  and  filled  up  with  oemmt  oon- 
(oete,  which,  when  hardened,  would  be  an 
effectual  barrier  against  the  hungry  roots. 
Often  it  can  be  so  arranged  that  tins  concrete 
wall  is  at  the  edge  of  a  path,  where  it  oould  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  irregular  design 
of  our  alpine  garden.    Many  people  ^rink 
from  the  idea  of  forming  a  rock  garden  because 
their  garden  is  flat  and  uninterestiog.  But 
this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  it  should  be 
made  more  irregular.    Even  if  the  ground  is 
perfectly  level,  it  is— provided  there  is  plenty 
of  light— nevertheless,  suitable  for  an  alpine 
garden  on  oiUier  a  hxgo  ae  a  asoall  scale. 
If  the  work  is  to  be  on  a'small  aoale,  a  rocky 
bed  or  two  rising  from  the  flat  gnnmd  in  a 
natural  manner  will  not  be  at  all  amisa.  But 
if  the  work  is  to  be  of  a  more  extensive  cha- 
racter, the  irregularity  can  be  easily  produced 
by  excavating  in  one  place  and  filling  up  in  an- 
other.   Assuming,  for  instance,  that  tlie  choeen 
site  is  a  perfectly  flat  lawn,  the  area  might 
then  be  sunk  say  3  feet  or  4  feet,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  soil  thus  obtained  used 
for  filling  up  another  3  feet  or  4  feet,  thereby 
producing  a  difference  of  6  feet  or  8  feet  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  parts.  Sloping 
ground  is,  of  course,  always  preferable,  not 
only  because  it  is  more  adapted  for  a  pictur- 
CEque  display,  but  also  because  it  affords 
greater  facility  for  drvnage^   In  most  cases  we 
will  have  to  nuke  the  best  of  the  ground 
whether  it  be  sloping  north,  south,  east  or 
west.   But  where  a  choice  of  various  aspects 
occurs,  a  gentle  slope  towards  east  or  went 
would  be  preferable  for  choice  alpines.  Many 
plants,  it  18  true,  like  the  full  sun  for  at  least 
the  gresttst  part  of  the  day,  but  if  planted 
against  a  slope  facing  due  south  they  are  apt  to 
become  Ecorched  during  very  dry  weather,  al- 
though they  may  succeed  remarkably  well  after 
having  once  become  established.    An  abrupt 
slope  facing  due  north  can  only  be  used  for 
shade-loving  plants,  but  if  the  slope  towards 
the  north  is  very  gradual  and  gentle,  it  will  be 
found  an  excellent  position  for  alpines  from  the 
highest  altitudes  requiring  a  cool  and  moist 
position.    Much  will'  in  every  case  depend  on 
circumstances,  and  the  laying  down  of  any  hud 
and  fast  rule  for  the  formation  of  a  rock  garden 
is  impossible.  F.  W.  Hbybb. 

^xrfer. 

CTohe  eoniinved.) 


Border  Anrionlaa.— It  Is  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  Auricula  is  grown  more  largely  as  a  border 
flower,  or  as  an  edging  to  beds  filled  with  other 
spring  things.  In  the  London  parks  tbeyare  well 
grown,  Battersea  Park  in  particular,  and  where  a 
good  selection  is  made  for  ihe  purpose  the  flowers 
look  well.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  get  a  satis- 
factory strain,  and  when  the  plants  are  raised  from 
seed  they  should  be  flrst  flowered  in  a  reserve  bed, 
so  as  to  pick  out  the  vaiieties  of  strong  and  de- 
cided colours.  An  edging  or  bed  fs  spoilt  ty  the 
qaizotio  mixtures  oce  sometimes  sees,  weedy 
washy-colunred  flowers  mixed  with  those  that  if 
plsc«i  by  ibemselves  woald  make  a  gay  display. 
The  flowers  should  be  }aige,  held  well  up  on  a 
sturdy  stem,  and  the  oolouriDg  decided. 


Shades 

of  ohmt,marooo,  and  violet  {sedominate,  and  make  —    «■  

up  very  effective  beds  to  give  colour  to  the  ^rden  \  water  sapply  wUl  be  doabtad-.t^y  man^,  but.!  veq' 


in  spring.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  Felwna^, 
sowing  it  fn  the  usual  way  In  pans  flUsd  with  light 
soil  When  buse  enoagb  to  prick  oat  in  the  (^wd, 
prepare  a  bed  in  a  moderately  shady  and  moist 
spot,  where  the  i^ts  may  be  allowed  to  flower. 
It  is  then  possible  to  pick  out  the  most  effeotiva 
varieties,  and  in  this  wsy  to  maintain  a  good  selec- 
tion. The  Iwrder  Aurionla  is  so  easily  grown,  and 
the  ooloors  so  rich  and  besutifnl  when  t^e  varie- 
ties are  good,  not  ftogetting  4heir  sweet  fiagtanoe, 
that  it  la  aplly  more  can  ia.  not  taken  to  get  to- 
gether reslly  effeodve  and  showy  varieties.-  Whm 
oare  has  been  taken  fn  this  matter,  tme  sess  pbuts 
crowded  with  bioom,  and  as  showy  almost  aa  a 
coloured  Primrose. 


TBB  BOa  GABDSN. 

Whbbb  this  has  been  establiriied  for  several  yean 
the  soil  need  not  essentially  be  ooosidered  either 
worn  oat  or  soar,  and  even  if  known  to  be  worn 
out,  that  would  not  necessarily  Imply  soamess. 
Soomess  may  be  easily  detected,  either  by  smell 
or  t)y  an  examination  of  tbe  poiots  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  The  more  practical  qaestion  which 
ooonrs  to  my  mind  i%  are  the  planta  at  present 
fidrly  healthy  1  If  not,  have  they  ever  been  so  since 
they  were  planted  7  If  they  have  and  are  dwiod- 
ling  in  vigour,  the  possibilities  are  that  Ihe  roots 
have  a  faulty  medium.  Whether  that  be  owing  to 
an  over-abandant  and  stagnant  moisture  or  the 
wom-oat  oondition  of  the  comport  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  digging  to  the  bottom  and  careful^ 
examiaing  a  seo^m  so  exposed. 

I  think  that  we  should  always  in  making  artlfl- 
cial  iMgs  give  a  liberal  admixture  of  both  powdered 
and  lumpy  charcoal,  ao  as  to  somewhat  correct 
or  modify  the  effects  of  decomposition,  soob  as 
most  t^e  place  in  an  abnormal  way  from  the 
elm|de  fact  that  whan  an  artiflcial  bog  is  made 
op  or  put  down  the  material  it  pf  the  same 
degree  as  regards  decomposition  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  the  gases  from  the  lower  portion  m^ 
be  otherwise  tlusn  beneflcial  to  the  roots  of  somv 
plants,  especially  if  the  bed  of  soil  fs  of  oonidder- 
able  depth. 

To  explain  the  point  another  way,  a  deeply  pre- 
pared bog  bed  made  chiefly  of  partly  decayed 
vegetable  matter  fs  a  totally  different  thing  both 
mechanically  and  chemically  to  a  oatoral  b<^.'  In 
a  natoral  hog  we  not  only  &rul  that  the  humus  is 
sdded  in  small  proportioos  year  by  year,  but  that 
the  rankneas  is  modifled  by  being  on  the  auifoce 
and  having  the  action  of  sun  aud.  air  for  a  whole 
rear,  when,  in  its  turn,  it  is  overlapped  by  a  fresh 
ayer,  and  so  the  process  goes  on.  The  charcoal 
somewhat  helps  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
wholerale  deoranpositioo  that  permeates  the  whole 
bed  of  an  artiflcial  bog.  I  nave  always  found 
those  bog  gardens  most  successfal  that  have  been 
commeoced  in  a  somewhat  deep  excavation  where 
the  bottom  has  had  a  good  layer  of  free  loam, 
and  where  fbr  a  beginmnir  the  humus  or  peaty 
soils  ha^  not  been  thli^er  than  5  inches  or 
6  inches.  This  is  really,  I  believe,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  plants,  and  it  enables  the  cultivator  to  year 
by  year  put  on  a  thick  layer,  say  2  inches  of  use- 
ful mnlchlDg  in  the  form  of  floe  peat  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  mixed  with  a  portion  of  sand,  or  oven 
turiy  loam.  This  mulching  is  at  onoe  of  valae 
to  the  plants,  and  convenient  byway  of  preventing 
evaporation,  aud  supplying  on  natoral  lines  a  fre^ 
quantity  of  plant  food. 

I  thiuk  it  is  also  too  often  overlooked  that  were 
artificial  bojts  properly  made  they  would  require 
very  little,  if  any,  special  provision  of  water.  The 
low  situation  and  the  character  of  tiie  soil  should 
almost  collect  and  retain  the  needful  amount  of 
wet.  Of  coarse,  something  would  here  depend  on 
the  aspect  io  relation  to  sunshine,  nnd  also  on  the 
water-loving  characler  of  the  plants  grown.  But 
generally  speaking,  for  such  things  as  Bamboos', 
Cypripediums,  Calthas,  &c.,  an  artificial  Iwg,  pro- 
perly constructed  and  with  moisture-holding  mate- 
ria should  not  require  much  in  the  way  of  aspeclal 
sapply  of  water.   I  believe  that  this  ofAoloo  aato 
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.  tore  to  boldly  atate  It  u  warnuit«d  bj  some  joatb 
ai  nqperlments.  It  is  ft  oommou  ptamoe  with  me 

.  now — ftltbough  my  garden  teoet  tooth  and  is 
much  too  dry  for  many  things— to  grow  M>-oaUed 

.bog  plants  in  ordinary  borders  by  limtdy  sorronnd- 
iog  the  roots  of  snob  plants,  or  inoorporatiitf  with 

-  the  oidinaiT  soil,  some  rotten  Bphagnom  and  peat 
of  snob  a  character  that  it  remains  in  the  groond 
Iflce  rags  of  sponge  for  a  yeat  -or  two.  It  acts  Uka 
a  sponge,  hokUng  a  large  supply  of  wet,  wliioh  is 

-ready  In  a  diy  time  to  be  given  off  by  a  utnial 
process,  to  the  sorroonding  and  drier  parli.  It  Is 
bec&ose  I  hare  prorad  so  well  the  oaeCnliMM  of 
this  plan  l^t  1  speak  with  snob  wmftdwwB  on 
tbe  formation  of  an  artiaolal  bog. 

J.  Wood, 

PLIABUBE  GBOUHD  KOTEB. 

Vlowbb-oabdsb  wnkhaa  been  paotioaUy  at  a 
standstill  siooe  a  few  days  before  Qulstmas.  and 

as  there  is  rery  Uttle  prospect  at  ^esrat  (January 
Id)  of  making  maoh  headway  ib  that  d^iarement, 
those  are  to  be  congratulated  who  were  able  to 
make  a  good  start  during  the  last  mooths  of  1H92. 
It  is  indeed  a  safe  role  to  posh  on  all  work,  on 
herbaoeoQS  borders  for  instance,  through  November 
and  Deoember  to  fill  gaps,  to  make  any  alteratims 
neoessaiy  owing  to  mistokes  made  in  tbe  height  of 
different  tilings,  and  to  divide  and  inorease  spe- 
dalities.  All  work  (tf  this  .kind  if  left  nntil  the 
frost  is  well  gone  may  Teryprobably  have  to  stand 
over  for  anotbw  season.  Wall  [dants  will  reqnire 
a  little  attantdon  and  may  often  receive  tbe  same 
wten  otiier  work  la  not  praetioable.  Many  wall 
plants  of  old  gardens  are  of  little  merit,  nor  woald 
th«y  be  ased  now  for  a  similar  parpose.  We  have 
big  old  plants  of  Benthamta  japonica,  of  the  Jndas 
tree,  of  nttospomm,  and  of  Asimlna  triloba  that 
are  interssting  enoogfa  in  their  way,  bat  the  flowers 
are  either  totedy  insignificant,  as  in  the  Benthamia, 
novel  irithcQt  being  attractive,  as  in  the  Asimina, 
and  comparatively  short.Uved,  as  with  others 
named,  whilst  in  no  oaae  Is  the  foliage  aoffloiently 
attractive  to  warrant  their  use  from  this  nartioalar 
standpoint  The  Wistaria  sinensis  for  a  long 
stretch  of  wall,  some  of  the  best  of  tbe  climbing 
Boees,  of  the  Cea&otbiis,  the  Cydonias,  Forsytblas, 
EMxtllonias,  H<»ey«itoklci,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
^mie  are  samplea  of  far  more  atferaotlve  types 
of  wan  plants.  A  variegated  Baofcthora  or  two 
and  an  oooasional  evergreen  Ifagnolla  can  be 
added  to  give  additiomU  greenery.  Among  de- 
cidaoDs  wall  plants  one  can  hardly  ignore  cymon- 
anthaa  frsgrans,  of  whioh  we  have  here  two  dis- 
tinot  varieties,  the  flowers  of  the  one  nearly  doable 
the  dia  of  those  of  the  other.  No  hard  and  fast 
mle  can  be  adt^ted  in  the  annnal  praning  of  all 
this  race  of  plants ;  they  are  sometimes  as  severely 
handled,  as  a  Peach  or  Morello  Cherry,  oat  and 
nailed  with  matbematioat  precision,  bat  this  is  a 
decided  mistake,  and  it  is  better  to  err  mi  the  other 
side,  especially  with  some  things  really  more 
adi^ted  to  bosh  form,  bot  which  are  often  fonnd 
on  walls.  Weigelas  and  Dentda  crenata  fi.-pl., 
for  instanoe,  msy  be  allowed  to  grow  oat  wherever 
^mcticable  notll  Uiey  asnme  a  half  pyramidal 
shape,  having  the  wall  as  the  perpendlcalar.  As 
a  general  rale  it  is  safe  to  follow  in  praning  for 
deoldnoDB  things  removal  of  thin,  weakly  growth, 
:  keying  always  plenty  of  strong,  stardy  yoang 
growth  with  a  sught  spurring  in.  For  semi-ever- 
greens, as  Ceaodthas  and  Hon^addes,  only  so 
mach  heading  baok  as  is  zeally  essential  to  keep 
them  within  boands  is  reqabite,  whilst  those 
thii^  likely  to  be  cat  rather  freely  daring  the 
flowering  season,  or  f  ir  thei  r  folisge,  as  some  of  the 
Bwallonlas  and  the  Backthoms,  will  get  bj  this 
means  all  the  praning  u  oessaiy. 

In  oatlyiis  parts  of  tbe  ptoasare  gronnd,  now  that 
all  aatnmn  leaves  are  olearea  away,  we  shall  take 
the  OKwrtnni^  of  throwing  one  or  two  qaarters  of 
big  ouT  Rhododendron  ponticnm  to  open  op  fresh 
pe3ps  through  the  trees  and  to  increase  tbe  density 
of  the  nadei^rowth.  This  practice  of  throwing 
old  staff  is  not  so  maoh  followed  as  it  might  be, 
but  It  is  absslntely  necessiry  it  tbe  covert  has  to 
bo  lowared  and  ^t  the  greenery  retained.   I  re- 


member a  place  where  the  owner  wished  to  head 
down  a  lot  of  Rhododendron*,  redaoe  them  in  bot 
from  ao  feet  to  between  3  feet  and  4  feet,  and 
Issaed  instraotions  to  cat  them  clean  off  at  tbe 
latter  height,  with  the  imtt  that  whan  the  AMs 
was  removed  all  Uiat  met  the  view  was  plwtr  of 
stomps  with  a  very  oonddeimUe  amonnt  of  bare 
earth.  Some  years  woald  neoessarilydapse  before 
the  shoots  that  broke  away  from  the  old  cot-baoks 
would  by  soooesslTB  layering  famish  all  the  bare 
gnrand,  and  aa  tiw  latter  was  voted  ansightly,  a  lot 
ctf  Ume  and  labour  was  spent  in  plantiog  the 
greater  part  with  seedliogs.  The  necessity  for 
this  is,  as  I  have  said,  entirely  obviated  by  oattii^ 
the  old  stems  parily  throagh  at  the  required  height 
and  bringing  them  gently  to  the  ground,  and  if 
the  f^Kraticm  Is  oaref  ally  performed  thoe  is  seldom 
any  loss.  I  have  gone  tiiroagh  several  large  qaai^ 
ten  where  the  grMter  part  of  the  stnff  was  from 
15  feet  to  20  feet  high,  aod  have  hvdly  had  occa- 
sion the  following  season  to  mnove  a  bii^le  dead 
rdeoe.  The  old  stems  always  break  away  a^dn 
below  the  est,  and  yoong  wood  thns  famished  can 
be  utilised  for  AUiog  gaps;  few  of  these  will  be 
foand  if  the  topa  are  thrurn  carefully  as  they  are 
ODt.  Rhododendron  pootioom  kiore  quickly  fur- 
nishes in  this  way  than  IadivIs,  altboo^  the  latter 
may  also  be  opentedtm  saooesBfaUy.  If,  however, 
there  are  any  rabUts,  they  will  be  almost  certain  to 
Rttaok  tbe  laid  Laarel  stems,  aod  if  the  bark  is 
gnawed  round,  there  will  be  a  goodly  collection  of 
"  dry  bones  "  to  gather  np  after  the  foliage  is  all 
gone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  R  ponticam, 
where  it  thrives  fredy,is  the  very  best  covert 
I^t  if  rabbits  an  numerous.  It  springs  up  by 
the  thousand  with  na,  and  the  seedlings  transported 
with  a  small  cake  of  earth  grow  away  at  an  amas- 
ing  pace.  To  fumiih  any  We  space  quioldy  it  Is 
advisable  to  take  small  seedlings  some  S  inches  or  9 
inches  high  that  wHl  poll  up  readily  and  plant  them 
thioUy  not  more  than  a  foot  each  way.  Tbe  opera- 
tion Is  neoessarify  a  low  one  If  a  considerable  area 
has  to  be  planted,  bat  the  end  justtfies  ^e 
means.  S.  Bubull. 
CUiTtmmU.   

HARDY  WHITE  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

Thibs  Is  a  great  demand  in  most  faooseholds  for 
out  flowers,  and  those  of  hardy  pereonials  seem  to 
be  increasing  in  popularity,  if  one  may  judge  from 
their  f  reqnoit  use  in  houses  of  all  classes.  A  few  of 
the  more  Important  and  nsefol  kinds  with  white 
flowers  it  may  be  profitable  to  the  readers  of  Thb 
Qaedbh  to  enumerate,  and  all  Uie  foUowIng  are 
easily  grown,  thriving  in  ordinary  soils  and  situa- 
tions. It  will  be  easier  to  take  them  alpha- 
betically, and  first  come  the  AchiUeas,  of 
whioh  ^laoa  msy  be  found  for  three  kinds: 
the  double  SneeMwort  (A.  ptarmica  fi.-pL),  A. 
moogolica,  and  The  FearL  All  are  delightful 
flowers  for  outting,  of  the  purest  white  and  free 
bloomiog.  The  least  known  Ii  perhaps  A.  moo- 
golica, which  grows  about  3  feet  in  hdght,  the 
pore  white  flowers  produced  In  dense  corymbs, 
similar  In  this  reqiMt  to  A.  ptannica,  but  indi- 
vidually the  flowers  are  much  Jarger.  If  there  is 
only  space  for  one  Achillea  I  should  l^ect  this 
kind  or  The  Pearl.  A  good  bed  of  A.  mongolica 
would  supply  {denty  of  white  flowers  in  early  sum- 
mer. One  of  the  most  useful  of  ^  hardy  plants 
is  Anemone  japonica  alba,  which  should  be  grown 
Inrjely  all  who  wish  forwhite  flowers  in  abund- 
ance. It  commences  to  bloom  at  a  time  when 
there  is  need  of  white  flowers,  and  a  aneoession  is 
maintained  until  the  season  of  frosta  Tbe  Culture 
of  this  l)eautifal  perennial  need  not  be  dealt  witii, 
as  it  is  well  known,  but  to  save  groups  in  the  garden 
from  being  touched  it  would  be  well  if  in  tbe  re- 
serve plot  this  Anemone  was  planted  simply  to  give 
out  flowers  for  the  house  or  ottier  purposes.  Very 
usefnl  is  the  St.  Bruno's  Uly  (Anthflricam  liliastmm 
majus),  which  sboald  be  grown  In  a  sandy  loamy 
soil,  and  a  good  muloh  of  manure  e.ich  year  would 
promote  the  prodaclion  of  flowers  in  greater 
abundance.  Campanula  perslci Mi <t  alba  aod  the  i 
double  variety  fl.-pL  msy  be  named,  also  tbe  white  I 
form  of  Centaurra  montaoa  named  alba,  whilst  I 


snob  hexbaoeoos  Chrysanthemums  as  C.  mazimnm 
and  C.  latifollnm  may  be  named,  large  clamps  and 
oolonies  providing  aprofasicKi  of  flowers  whioh  can 
be  nsad  in  ordinary  dooonitfonSk  althoogb  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  refined  for  ohoioe  anaagements. 
The  white  variety  of  the  oommon  QMt's  Bee 
<Galega  officinalii)  is  amongst  the  best  hardy  plants 
for  supplying  white  flowers,  very  easily  grown,  and 
attraotive  in  tbe  gaMen.  We  may  include  here 
Gladiolas  The  Bride^  whioh,  U  the  position  is 
not  too  ooM,  nay  be  planted  out  in  the 
bordw  with  anooess,  altboagh  osoally  grown  bi 
pots,  but  a  reserve  bed  cl  this  for  oattiag  will 
be  fouod  ol  givat  use,  the  fiowers  pore  white, 
aod  very  usefol  for  wreaths  or  for  the  best 
bonqoets.  The  spot  sdeoted  should  be  mode- 
rately sheltered  and  the  stdl  light  warm  loam,  the 
time  to  plant  the  oorms  bdng  either  autumn  or 
spring.  If  the  former  season,  it  is  wise  toplaoe 
a  lltOe  imteetion  over  tbem  in  the  event  of  aevera 
waither  oocnnrtng,  which  is  often  hurtfnt  One 
most  not  omit  the  featheiy  Gypsophila  panioulata, 
the  small  white  flowers,  arrsAigad  on  uie  thread- 
like shoots,  so  fine  an  they,  being  made  great  use 
of  in  many  gardens.  It  will  grow  in  ordinary  soil 
and  likes  a  sanny  spot.  During  the  winter  season 
the  Christmas  Boees  fwn  a  nsefal  group,  the  va- 
riety major  or  the  Bath  variety  being  of  the  greatest 
value;  When  the  fiowoa  are  reqn&ed  simply  fear 
onttiBg,  reserve  a  portion  of  weU-prepared  loamy 
soil  for  the  {dants.  and  as  tiw  flower-bods  show, 
plaoe  over  each  clamp  a  hand-glass,  which  will 
proteot  the  blooms  from  raina  and  fogs.  In 
laige  gardens,  of  oomna,  olnmps  will  be  lilted. 
pUioedln  faaakats  filled  with  ooooa'nnt  fibre  refuse, 
and  the  flowers  brought  on  under  rIamu  where 
they  open  remarkably  pure  aod  fresh.  Thriving 
clamps  wIU  supply  plenty  of  bloom,  but  they 
shonid  rest  a  season  before  being  a{^a  forced. 
Lapinas  polyphyllos  albus  Is  a  splendid  white- 
flowered  perennial,  growing  in  ordinary  garden 
soil  and  sending  up  a  profusion  of  bloom  of  great 
value  tecutting  it  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
desorii^ion,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  things  u 
the  present  list.  The  Arabian  Star  of  Bethlehem 
(Omithogalum  arabioum)  is  a  fine  border  flower, 
pure  white,  and  should  be  more  commonly  seen  In 
gardens.  The  fiowers  are  large  and  very  handsome 
when  boldly  used  in  tbe  house.  The  Fyrethrums 
supply  a  few  iriiite-fiowered  varieties,  but  perhaps 
tbe  nest  of  all  Is  the  now  fUrlv  comm4»  Aphro- 
dite, which  Is  very  full,  pure  white,  and  remark- 
ably handsome.  One  does  not  want  a  large  selec- 
tion when  cat  fiowers  only  are  required,  and  this 
Und  will  be  as  good  as  any  of  ttie  white  sorts. 
Far  removed  from  this  In  aspect  is  P.  ullgincsnm, 
which  gives  welcome  bloom  late  in  the  sammer 
uid  early  autumn,  and  in  the  majori^  of  gardens 
luge  masses  of  this  are  grown.  Of  the  Si^nBas, 
mention  must  be  made  of  8.  astllboides,  8.  fili- 
pecdola  fl.-pj ,  and  8.  Japonica.  Those  who  grow 
white-fiowered  hardy  plants  for  cutting  mw.  per- 
haps, add  to  this  small  list,  but  It  Is  »mall,  for  tbe 
reacon  that  all  the  things  mentiooed  give  flowers 
in  quantity  and  tbe  planta  are  easily  grown.  C. 

Tuftad  Fansiaa.— It  is  a  oommon  practice  to 
put  Into  frames  in  the  autumn  cuttings  of  these 
thickly,  keep  them  so  protected  all  the  winter, 
and  plant  out  in  the  spring  as  early  as  possible 
for  summer  blooming  to  enable  the  frames  to  be 
otherwise  utilised.  The  plan  Is  an  excellent  one, 
as  usually  by  ibe  end  of  March  the  outtlogs  have 
rooted  and  become  stroog  plants.  But  there  is 
often  a  desire  to  jdant  out  tufted  Pansles 
unduly  early,  and  the  present  opm  weather  may 
tempt  to  that  end.  Of  course,  very  much  depends 
upon  tbe  natare  of  the  future  weather,  bat,  hardy 
as  these  Paneies  are,  yet  beoause  so  far  kept  in 
frames,  they  are  none  too  well  fitted  for  full  ex- 
posure to  bard  weather  or  bitter  cold  winds,  and 
we  may  have  these  badly  enough  before  the  end  of 
March.  Thus  it  Is  wiser  to  allow  the  young  plants 
to  remain  in  the  frames  a  few  weeks  longer, 
where  they  will  make  sturdy  growth  and  strong 
roots.  They  will  bloom  all  the  more  prolnscly 
when  put  oat  into  tbelr  summer  quarters  later 
on.— O.  ~ 
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MBCONOPSIS. 
The  most  familiar  of  this  genus  is  our  Welsh 
ftjiecies  M.  cambrica,  a  true  pereiinial,  while  the 
others,  natives  of  Northern  India,  two  of  which 
only  are  found  in  general  cultivation,  are  only 
of  biennial  duration.  They  are  all,  ve  believe, 
quite  hardy,  but  require  considerable  attention 
on  account  of  their  biennial  duration,  as  they 
have  to  be  raised  annually  from  seed,  the  seed- 
lings requiring  great  care  in  hiuidling  while  in  a 
young  stage.  They  are  also  difficult  to  please 
as  regards  position,  and  strong  vigorous  plants 
are  akaost  impossible  unless  in  rich,  deep, 
light  soil  and  a  partially  shady  situation,  where 
they  can  have  abundance  of  moisture  without  its 
becoming  stagnant.  The  better  way  in  hand- 
ling seedlings  is  to  grow  them  in  pots  during 
the  first  winter,  planting  out  early  in  spring, 
when  the  stronger  plants  may  be  expected  to 
show  flower  in  tTuly.  The  smaller  ones  will  ^o 
on  growing,  forming  latve  rosettes  which  will 
make  robust  specimens  tne  foUowii^  summer. 
Unless  under  the  most  fovourable  'conditions,  a 
slight  protectiou  will  be  required  in  wet  au- 
tumns and  winters,  this  beii^;  best  effected  by 
squares  of  glass'  raised  a  few  inches  above  the 
crowns.  All  the  species  uisually  flower  the 
second  year,  and  the  lower's  aim  should  be  to 
get  as  much  vigour  into  them  in  that  time  as 
possible. 

M.  ACULBATA  is  usaally  a  smal]  plant  In  gar- 
dens, bot  capable  ander  proper  and  liberal  treat- 
ment of  forming  bold,  massive  pyramids  of  purple 
flowers.  It  is  a  HogQlarly  beautifnl  plant.  The 
leaves  are  cut  upas  la  M.  Wallichi,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  much  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a  bien- 
nial also,  and  a  native  of  the  Himalayas. 

M.  CAMBBICA.— For  Ihe  truly  wild  portion  of 
the  garden,  for  the  rock  garden,  or  for  the 
flower  bed  the  Welsh  Foppy  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  useful.  On  old  crumbling 
walls  wherever  it  can  get  hold  its  ample-Fern- 
like foliage  and  nbandance  of  orange  -  yellow 
blossoms  are  striking  and  attractive.  It  wiU 
grow  almost  any  where.  It  requires  no  attention, 
unless  that  of  tbinning  out  occasioually,  as  it  is  a 
free  grower  and  will  overrun  almost  anything.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  it  can  be  allowed  space  in 
ont-of-the-way  comers,  sfony  ground,  or  even  the 
edges  of  gravel  paths  it  flowers  freely. 
'  M.  NEPALBNSis,  the  commonest  Ind'an  ppecles 
found  in  gardeuf,  i*  aItoj;ether  smaller  than  H. 
■VValliohi,  but  wi'hal  a  pretty  fiue-foliaged  p'ant,  and 
on  this  account  alone  shonld  be  mrch  oftener  feen 
in  collections  of  hardy  plants.  The  soft  yellow- 
green  leaves  form  dense  rosettes,  which  are  said 
in  a  young  sttte  to  close  up  or  fold  over  as  a 
protection  to  the  tender  crowns.  The  flower-stems  ■ 
vary  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  prodnoirg  numerJ 
ous  nodding  blossoms  2  inches  tn  3  incbes  in  div 
meter,  aud  of  a  sof^  golden-jellow.  It  is  also 
biennial,  reqatring  a  rich  deep  soU  and  partial 
shade.   A  native  of  Xepaul. 

Wallich'8  giant  blub  .Poppy  (M.  Wallichi) 
is,  perhap",  the  fltfest  of  the  Poppy-woits  In  culti- 
vation. It  is  a  truly  handsome  herbaceous  bien- 
nial, remarkable  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  few, 
if  not  the  only  truly  blue-flowered  Poppy  in  culti- 
vation at  the  present  time.  It  grows  from  4  feet 
to  7  feet  in  height,  forming  a  perfect  pyramid, 
extremely  beautiful  in  full  flower,  the  drooping 
Poppy  blooms,  of  a  flne  pale  blue  colour  and  per- 
fect in  shape,  being  always  interesttng.  The 
flowers  flrst  open  at  the  top  or  ends  of  the 
branches,  continuing  until  those  nearest  the  main 
stem  have  openedi  Although  as  a  rule  not  more 
than  about  twenty  flowers  aie  fully  open  at  one 
time,  there  is  something  fascinating  about  M. 
Wallichi  in  full  bloom  that  attracts  those  not  even 
specially  interested  in  plants.  Its  curiou",  deeply- 
cut  leaves,  the  conspicuous  long  red  bristle-like 
hairs,  its  general  habit,  kc,  all  tend  to  mark  It 
out  among  its  fellows  for  special  attention.  It 
was  first  discovered  In  Bikkiu  by  Sir  J,  D.  Hooker, 
and  seeds  sent  home  produced  plants  that  bloomed 


in  the  Royal  Oardens,  Kew,  in  June,  1852.  It 
forms  a  rosette  of  large  leaves,  12  Incbes  to 
18  inches  long,  deeply  cut,  and  so  brittle, 
that,  although  well  able  to  stand  our  winters, 
they  are  apt  to  be  damaged  by  snowfalls,  heavy 
coverings,  kc.  The  plants  naturally  like  a  moist 
situation  in  a  rich  deep  peaty  soil,  and  partially 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  It  is  biennial,  and 
to  keep  op  a  stock,  seed  should  be  sown  annually, 
and  this  as  soon  as  gathered.  In  strong  plants 
and  from  the  first  flowers  the  seed  la  invariably 
good  and  sound.  An  interesting  and  conspicuous 
rock  plant  (see  accompanying  figure).  The  varie- 


spare  piece  of  ground  at  8  inches  apart,  a  fine 
stock  of  young  plants  is  secured  easily  for  planting 
out  in  the  autumn.  Some  varieties  come  fairly 
true  from  seed,  but  to  ensure  perfect  correctness 
it  is  best  to  propagate  by  means  of  cuttings. — D. 


Meconopsis  Wallichi. 

ties  fnsco- purpurea  and  purpurea  are  not  so  desir- 
able  as  the  type,  and  when  allowed  to  grow 
together,  spoil  the  fine  blue  of  the  old  form. 

  D. 

Aubrietias.— These  pretty  creeping  plants  are 
wonderfully  recuperative  if  materially  injured,  and 
any  clumps  that  have  suffered  during  the  hard 
weather  may  be  out  over  so  as  to  get  rid  of  un- 
sightly objects,  and  very  soon  new  shoots  will 
break  up  in  profusion.  These,  of  course,  bloom 
later  than  would  old  growth,  but  Aubrietias  are  not 
always  able  to  endure  very  severe  weather,  espe- 
cially on  retentive  soils.  These  young  shoots  offer 
capital  material  for  the  making  of  cuttings,  as  a 
quantity  can  alwnya  be  taken  from  each  clump, 
and  if  set  in  under  handlighl  s  in  sandy  soil,  or  put 
into  shallow  boxes  or  pans  and  stood  in  a  frame, 
they  soon  make  roots.   Then,  dibbled  out  into  a 


FOUR-SEASON  GARDENING. 

Thh  following  extract  veil  Ulustrates  the 
excessive  trouble  people  tako  with  what  they 
call  flower-bed  furnishing,  and  shows  well 
the  ceaseless  pains  of  the  aystom,  which 
is  never  a  good  one,butbaH,  particularly 
in  its  labour  for  the  gardener  and  its 
disfigurement  of  the  ground,  as  wo  see 
here  four  times  a  year.  One  of  the 
worst  features  of  this  system  is  that 
under  it  there  are  no  means  of  growing 
the  really  noblo  flowers  which  will  not 
stand  this  rootint;  and  disturbance,  such 
as  Tea  Koses,  Lilies,  and  Camationp, 
which  should  be  grown  in  the  beds  all 
round  the  year.  The  winter  aspect  of 
these  plants  is  far  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  the  specially  "furnished"  winter 
beds.  We  quote  the  exlract,  not  bo- 
cause  our  readers  want  such  information, 
but  simply  as  an  example  of  the  cease- 
less worry  and  u^^lmess  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  called  flower-gnrdening: — 

The  plants  which  are  used  in  furnishing 
flower  tnota  or  flower  beds  are  generally 
i-aised  in  a  nursery  bed  situated  in  some 
favourable  part  of  the  garden,  and  either 
in  the  open  air  or  under  frames,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  other  requirements. 
It  ia,  therefore,  necessary  to  maite  up  one's 
mind  a  good  while  beforehand  as  to  the 
number  of  furnishings  that  is  to  be  fixed 
upon  for  the  year,  and  to  make  a  corre- 
sponding selection  of  plants  that  will  be 
suitable  for  the  different  seasous.  In 
many  gardens  only  one  annual  furnishing 
is  t^en  into  consideration,  that  is,  for 
the  summer  flowers,  and  in  this  case 
plants  are  selected  which  will  continue 
in  bloom  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible ; 
but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
the  beds  in  these  gardens  are  bare  or 
nearly  so.  In  well-kept  gardens,  how- 
ever, the  owners  like  to  see  the  flower 
beds  always  furnished,  even  in  winter, 
for  it  is  possible  at  that  season  to  have 
them  filled  with  plants  which,  if  they  do 
not  flower,  have  at  least  evergreen  foliage 
more  or  less  elegant  in  appearance,  and 
serving  at  all  times  to  conceal  the  bare- 
ness of  the  soil. 

The  plants  which  are  appropriate  for 
the  embellishment  of  flower  beds  may  be  classed 
in  four  principal  groups  according  to  the  season 
at  which  they  bloom ;  consequently,  four 
furnishings  may  be  made  every  year  in  the 
same  bed.  When  these  four  groups  of  plants, 
however,  are  to  be  employed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, they  should  be  grown  on  in  a  reserve  bed 
and  lifted  with  a  ball  just  when  they  are 
coming  into  flower. 

The  four  seasons  may  be  dated  as  follows : 
Spring  furnishing,  from  March  to  May.  Sum- 
mer furnishing,  from  June  to  September. 
Autumn  furnishing,  from  October  to  November. 
Winter  furnishing,  from  December  to  February. 

The  periods  here  mentioned  are,  however, 
only  approximate,  for  their  date  and  duration 
may  vary  in  accordance  with  the  plants  em- 
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?loyed,  and  aleo  with  fche  looality  of  fhe  garden, 
uov  proceed  to  give  numerous  examples 
of  the  plants  whioh  are  suitable  for  each  of 
tiieae  seasons  (rf  famishing : — 

Sfrlng  Fubkishiko. 

This  is  chiefly  the  season  of  the  bulbous 
plants^  and  amongst  these  the  meet  important 
place  is  held  hy  the  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Nar- 
oiasi,  Groenses,  AnemraieB,  Etannncoluses,  &o. 
Certain  kinds  of  tiieae,  horerer,  oome  into 
Moom  at  a  oomparatively  late  dat^  aometimes 
even  close  upon  tiie  time  when  the  sammer 
funushing  has  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  in  the 
case  <rf  these,  taking  into  consideration  the 
(diaracter  of  the  plants  which  are  to  succeed 
them,  earhr-flowering  kinds  should  be  employed, 
Buch  as  Karcissus  pseudo-NarcisBUs,  N.  incom- 
MkrabiliB,  early  single  and  double  Ti^ps,  Dutch 
Hyacinths,  Ac.  if  the  bulbs  of  these  are  not 
quite  ripened  when  the  summer  furnishing  is 
commenced  they  should  be  left  where  they  are 
if  they  are  not  particularly  valuable,  or  they 
can  be  lifted  with  soil  about  them  and  laid  in 
in  a  trench  to  finish  off  tJieir  ripening.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  some  kinds,  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  tiie  first 
aastanoe  at  sodi  a  depth  that  they  may  remain 
aodistorbedin  the  bed  throughout  the  summer. 
For  the  spring  furnishing  the  bulbs  are  planted 
in  the  previous  autumn,  but  if  the  beds  are  at 
that  time  and  also  during  the  winter  occupied 
by  other  plants,  the  best  f^an  is  to  pot  the 
bulbs  and  plunge  them  in  beds  elsewhere  from 
which  they  can  be  lifted  and  planted  out  in  the 
flower  beds  as  soon  as  these  are  freed  of  their 
autumn  or  winter  occupants,  and  in  this  way 
no  strain  is  put  upon  the  bulbs.  A  few  annual 
and  perennial  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants  are 
veiT  much  in  v(^e  for  the  spring  furnishing, 
such  as  the  numerous  varieties  of  Silene  pen- 
dula,  the  blue,  white,  or  pink,  tall  or  dvnurf 
alpine  M^oaotises,  and  some  other  species,  such 
is  H.  dissitiflm  wtd  M.  m[noola ;  also  the 
Tarioas  kinds  of  Panaies.  Some  o^er  plants 
Thich  are  not  so  well  known  are  quite  as  valu- 
able for  this  season's  furnishing,  viz.,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  Aubrietia  deltoidea,  Arabia  albida 
uid  A.  alpina,  Iberis  affinis  (annuid)  and  I. 
sen^)ervirenB  (perennial),  the  various  perennial 
dw«f  Phloxes,  suchas  Phlox  subulata,  single  and 
double  yellow  Wallflowers,  Daisies,  nrden 
Primrosena,  hardy  Sempervivums,  sweet  violeta, 
and  Saxifrsga  Huetiana,  a  pretty  miniature 

{>Isnt  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  excel- 
ent  for  edgings,  but  requiring  protection  in 
frosty  weather,  or,  better  still,  if  it  is  wintered 
under  a  frame.  Like  some  of  the  bulbous 
plants,  these  herbaceous  kinds  cannot  be  planted 
in  position  io  autumn ;  they  should,  therefore, 
be  pricked  oat  in  a  nnrsezy  bed,  from  which 
they  can  be  carefully  lifted  wiUi  a  ball  when 
furnishing  the  flower  beds  in  the  latter  end  of 
February. 

SUHUER  FuaNISHIHO. 

Summer  is  the  season  of  flowers,  and  the 
number  of  kinds  of  plants  which  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  famishing  oi'^oww  beds  and 
Dorders  is  so  grea^,  that  me  only  difficulty  is  in 
dedding  which  to  choose  out «  so  many.  The 
choice,  besides  being  in  accordance  with  the  se- 
lectors special  likings  or  taste,  should  also  be 
made  to  suit  the  time  when  and  for  how  long  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  beds  in  bloom,  and  will, 
moreover,  depend  upon  the  extent  of  shelter 
accommodation  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  Uie 
plants  for  the  wintering  or  the  raising  of  the 
plants. 

When  it  is  desired  to  plant  a  furnishing  that 
will  last  until  the  frtats  arrive,  the  selection 
should  oonsist  preferably  of  perpetual  flowering 


kinds,  such  as  Ageratums,  Begonia  aseotenns, 
B.  fuohmoidee,  B.  semperflorens.  Calceolaria 
rugosa,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  and 
especially  the  numberless  varieties  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Pelargonium  hedenefolium.  Ver- 
benas, &o.  To  these  may  be  advantage- 
ously added  certain  plants  with  variously  col- 
oured foliage,  such  as  Coleuses,  Iresines  (Achy- 
ranthes),  Gentaurea  caodidiasima,  C.  depresss. 
Cineraria  maritlma,  Perilla  nankinensis,  red- 
leaved  Amaran^huses,  Fyr^bram  Partfaenium, 
Ac.  These .  when  taotefaUj  disposed  in  mix- 
tures produce  an  admirable  eflEiMt.  ^There  also 
oiay  be  used  anob  bulbous  or  tabmnu-rooted 
Ii^fa  as  the  Oannas,  the  flcniferous  new  varie- 
ties of  which  artf  especially  to  be  recommended  ; 
the  Dahlias,  of  which  there  are  now  very  many 
varieties  and  of  all  shades  of  colour  ;  Montbretia 
crocosmiffiflora  and  other  species ;  single-flowered 
hybrid  tuberous-rooted  Be^nias,  B.  Worthiana, 
B.  intermedia, 

The  number  of  annual  and  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants  which  are  suitable  for  tix9  furnish- 
ing of  flower  beds  and  borders  is  enormous,  for, 
as  a  general  rule,  nearly  all  plants  of  this  kind 
may  be  so  utilised.  But  without  particularising 
the  dates  and  duration  of  their  time  of  flower- 
ing, or  the  various  dimensions  of  the  plants 
(matters  which,  however,  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  making  a  selection),  I  may  here 
recommend  the  following :  Adonises,  Alonsoa, 
Balsams,  Marvel  of  Peru,  yellow  Day  Lilies, 
Campanula  grandiflora,  C  carpatica,  dwaif  Nas- 
turtiums, Cockscombs,  Chrysanthemum  carina- 
tum,  and  C,  coronarium,  Clarkia,  CoUinsia, 
double  Cora  Poppies,  Coreopsis,  Eschscholt- 
zias,  Gaillardias,  Ten-week,  Emperor,  and  other 
Stocks,  Qodetiaa,  Xeranthemum  annuum,  He- 
liohrysums,  Garden  Rocket,  red-fiowered  Linum, 
Lupinus  Cruikshanki  and  other  species, 
double  white  Matricaria,  Lavatera,  Mimulus 
cuprous  in  variety.  Antirrhinums,  Nigellas, 
Chinese  and  Indian  Pinks,  Carnations,  Sweet 
Williams,  annual  Poppies,  such  as  Papaver 
umbrosum,  P.  Tulipe,  P.  Danebrog,  and  other 
large  double  varieties,  Pentstemons,  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  Petunias,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondl,  annual  and  perennial  larkspurs,  China 
Asters,  Mignonette,  African  Mangol<^,  Sca- 
biouses,  varieties  of  Thlaapi,  Garden  Valerian, 
Verbenas,  and  Zinniaa. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  may  be  sown  where 
they  are  to  flower,  but  the  general  practice  is 
to  sow  them  in  nursery  beds  in  February  or 
March,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  previous  summer.  The  seedlings  are  pricked 
out  in  the  open  ground  or  into  frames  or  pots, 
aud  are  fiuiOly  planted  out  in  the  beds  in  the 
latter  part  of  May. 

AunniN  FuKNisHuro. 

The  number  of  plants  which,  in  spite  of  foggy 
weather  and  a  lower  temperature,  flower  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  very  limited.  The  Chrysan- 
themums are  the  most  important  kind  that  is 
now  available  for  our  present  purpose  ;  but  the 
varieties  of  these  are  ao  numerous  and  their 
colours  are  so  diversified,  that  they  can  be 
planted  in  laige  quantdtiea  without  any  risk  of 
producing  a  monotonous  efftct.  The  Asters, 
Ithough  of  many  kinds  and  late-flowering,  sel- 
dom last  longer  than  the  end  oi  October,  and 
they  ahonld  be  planted  in  the  beds  during  the 
month  of  September.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  several  kinds  cf  bulbous- rooted  plants,  such 
as  the  Colchicums,  Merendera,  Bulbocodium, 
Stembergia  lutea,  Amaryllis  Belladoona,  &o' 
1  may  also  mention  here,  as  being  serviceable  at 
this  season,  the  Japanese  Anemones  Honorine 
Jobert  and  elegans  roses,  the  early  brownish 
yellow  Wallflower,  Helmiium  autumnale,  Heli- 


anthus  Isetiflorna  and  H.  oigyalis,  Gaillardias, 
Phyf^elius  capensis,  Seneeio  puloher,  Oaiyo- 
ptens  mastacanthus,  £e.  However,  at  this  time 
of  the  year  the  weather  must  be  taken  iato 
account ;  if  it  happens  to  be  mild,  the  flowers 
may  go  on  expandmg  up  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, but  the  first  smart  frost  puts  an  end 
(sometimfli  all  too  soon)  to  this  late  display  ot 
bloom. 

When  the  frosts  have  swept  awaj  tlw  last 
flowan  M  autumn,  we  may,  nevertheleiB,  r»- 
plaoe  ib»  plants  frhidi  bore  them  with  others  td 
a  more  hardy  constitution,  and  thus  avoid  leav- 
ing the  beds  bare  and  naked  all  throng  the 
winter.  The  number' of  these  hardier  punts  is 
not  large,  and  to  supplement  them  we  must  have 
recourse  to  evergreen  shrubs  and  small  oonif  era. 
Amongst  the  herbaceous  plants,  however,  Hell&< 
boms  niger  and  its  numerous  varieties  are 
valuable  at  this  season,  but  less  so  than  the 
ornamental  curled  Kales,  the  leaves  of  which, 
more  or  less  extensively  curled  and  variously 
coloured,  are  vei^  effective  and  at  the  same 
time  not  easily  injured  1^  host.  These  leaves 
can  also  be  used  for  {[uniahiiiff  dishes  on  the 
dinner-table— an  apphcation  iu  them  whidi  is 
not  to  be  desfmed  at  this  tame  of  the  year. 
Nardosmiia  trt^aia  is  one  of  tiwtewhetbaceoiu 
plants  that  open  their  flowers  in  mid-winter, 
whence  it  has  obtained  its  popular  name  of 
Winter  Heliotrope.  Of  the  shrubs  that  are 
suitable  for  fumishing  flower  beds  in  wiiiter  I 
especially  recommend  the  Lauhistinus,  Thuja 
occidentaUs  globosa,  low  -  jgrowing  Junipers, 
Betinoeporaa,  Chameecyparis,  &c.  These  shrabs 
when  intended  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  kept  during  the  summer  m  pots 

S lunged  in  a  suitable  part  of  the  garden  to  the 
eptb  of  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
sou.— S.  Homr,  in  Jtmu  HortieoU. 


Orchard  AND  Fj^uit  Garden. 

WHERE  GRAPES  MAY  BE  GROWN, 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  modem, 
well-constructed  lean-to,  three-quarter-span  and 
span-roofed  vineries  are  to  be  prefeired  for 
Grape  culture  to  any  makeshift  structures  and 
positions  ;  but,  all  the  same,  vety  satisfactoiy 
results  frequei^yattend  deviations  frcnn ortho- 
dox practices.  Thu^  if  vineries  proper  are 
either  too  few  in  number  or  are  altogetber  ab- 
sent, the  attempt  may  yet  be  made  to  grow 
GraptiB  in  other  houses  with  every  prospeot  of 
success,  always  provided  sufficient  mtwigenoe 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter.  Grapes  csn 
certainly  be  purchased  at  comparatively  low 
rates  now-a-tuys,  or  cheaper,  probably,  than 
many  inexperienced  cultivators  can  grow  them  ; 
but  there  is  always  more  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  place  home  grown  fruit  before  friends, 
and  enthusiasts  also  derive  very  much  pleasure 
from  their  culture,  Letwould-besnceessful  Grape 
growers  not  be  deterred,  therefore,  by  appa- 
rently insurmountable  difficulties,  whioh  after 
all  may  be  overcome  without  any  supreme 
efforts.  It  has  frequently  been  pointed  ont  in 
these  pages  that  expensive  Vine  borders,  or 
those,  say,  with  concrete  bottoms  and  composed 
largely  of  good  turf,  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Concrete  bottoms  in  their  turn  necessitate 
sinking  deep  drains,  which  are  expensive  and 
very  disturbing,  especially  when  carried  through 
the  centre  (as  thev  of  ten  are)  of  a  well-arranged 
kitchen  garaen.  Undoubtedly  a  border  largely 
formed  of  the  best  fibrous  loam  procurable, 
with  perhaps  B<»ne  old  nyrtar  mbfaiMJ^^Ahal^^ 
Digitized  by  VjOO^  IC 
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inch  bonea  freely  added,  ia  the  moat  suitable 
for  Grape  Vines ;  but,  personally,  I  have  never 
Vet  been  in  a  position  to  cut  this  to  an  un- 
Umited  extent,  and  very  many  other  gardeners, 

Srofesstonal  or  othenrise,  are  in  the  same  pre- 
icament.  A  mixture  of  good  garden  soil  and 
the  best  fresh  loam  (fibrous  or  othenrise),  mor- 
tar rubbish,  wi^  small  brick  ends  or  smaller 
pieces  of  stone  retained,  irood  ashes,  ohured 
soil  and  rubbish,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
half-inch  bonea,  would  fana  both  a  congwial 
and  lastang  oompoat,  each  as  woiild  long  grow 
Grapes  to  perfection.  Even  the  bones  can  be 
dispensed  with,  though  I  should  always  prefer  to 
mix  a  6  meh  potfulof  these  with  eveiy  bushel  of 
oompost.  Kor  are  laise  borders  indispensable. 
A  small  bender,  raised  or  otherwise,  and  pro- 
perly managed  may  suit  the  Vinos  better  than 
those  of  much  greater  extent  and  in  which  the 
roots  are  not  nearly  so  much  under  control. 
Some  of  the  best  Gripes  I  ever  cut  were  from 
Vines  that  had  their  roots  in  a  raised  inside 
border  4  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  and  in  this 
they  had  been  confined  for  six  years  previous. 
I  need  hardly  add  that  they  were  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  liquid  manure  and  manurul 
top-dresatngs,  more  depending  on  these  than 
anything  else.  All  this  is  mentioned  in  oider 
to  show  that  if  a  bordw  cannot  be  consbmoted 
tm  the  QBual  lines,  it  mi^  be  formed  in  a  less 
etnnmon  manner  and  in  a  diflwent  position  to 
thi^  generally  asugned  it 

SnocolentB  are  becoming  qnito  the  rage 
aminig  amatenn,  there  beii^  as  many  as  four 
hooses  in  this  looalify  Ur^y  or  wholly  de- 
voted to  them.  One  of  the  first  to  collect  this 
daas  of  plants  found  that  they  thrived  admir- 
ably in  a  house  the  roctf  of  which  was  lightly 
covered  with  Qrape  Vines.  The  shade  afforded 
by  the  latter  durmg  the  summer  did  not  prove 
in  the  least  deteimental  to  the  suoculents,  nor 
were  the  latter  injured  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  n  oister  atn  o  phere  thin  is  generally 
thought  desirable  for  them,  but  whitm  is  very 
necessary  to  Grape  Vines  during  their  growing 
season.  Succulents  naturally  thrive  beet  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  but  do  not  object  to  the 
opposite  if  not  over-watered  at  the  roots.  In 
the  antumn,  or  when  .the  Grapes  we  r^>eaing 
and  ripe,  a  oiroulation  of  diT  ur  must  be  kept 
op,  if  neoeeoary  with  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  this 
also  suiting  ute  sooculenta  better  than  any 
other  class  of  plants  growing  under  similtf 
circumstances.  During  the  winter,  or  while 
the  Vines  are  resting,  a  temperwbure  ranging 
from  46*  to  60",  accompanied  by  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, does  not  hurt  them,  and  appears  to  suit 
the  succulents  well.  Let  the  owners,  therefore, 
ot  snccnlent  houses  thinly  cover  the  roofs  of 
these  with  Black  Hamburgh  or  other  varieties 
of  a  dmilar  accommodating  habit,  and  the  |;rate- 
ful  shade  afforded  by  these,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Inscions  fruit,  will  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  house,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  least  enthusisstie  admirers  <^ 
the  quaint  slow-growing  suoculents. 

Potting  sheds  or  houses  are  places  where  one 
vonld  Boaroely  expect  to  find  Grapes  growing 
and  fruiting  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  I  ooold  point  to  a  potting 
home  in  whioh  there  waa  a  strong  Vine  growing 
in  each  oomer.  The  varietieawere  Blau  Ham- 
boif  h,  Hadresfield  Court,  Bucklaud  Sweet- 
water, and  Foster's  Seedling,  and  all  produced 
Grains  equal  to  anything  grown  under  more 
iiavonrahle  conditions  cm  uie  same  place.  As  a 
natter  of  course  the  roof  was  ^ued  and  the 
head  room  ample,  and  the  question  I  have  often 
asked  is,  why  should  those  who  plan  potting 
sheds  or  houses  make  these  so  low  and  dark! 
Glaar  ia  one  of  the  cheapest  coverings  for  » 


roof,  and  ought  always  to  be  used  on  potting 
sheds  in  premenoe  to  tUes  or  slates.  It  may 
be  urged  that  thrae  are  too  much  dust  and 
such  like  in  potting  houses  for  these  to  be 
suitable  for  Grape  culture  ;  but  why  should  there 
be  ?  Conservatories  with  very  high  roofs  and  any 
glazed  with  rolled  glaw  are  not  wcdl  adapted 
for  Grape  culture,  but  these,  as  a  rule,  are  only 
found  adjoining  the  mansions  of  the  wealthier 
classes  who  can  afford  to  provide  the  requisite 
number  of  vineries  proper.  When  we  consider 
the  ease  of  the  less  wealthy  occupiers  of  private 

Shuwa  and  amateura  genatally  the  case  is  Teiy 
iffenoit.  Instead  of  dothing  the  {dUaia  uA 
roofo  of  small  conservatories  and  greenhouses 
that  are  kept  gay  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  with  mferior  climbers  or  starv^ings,  why 
not  try  what  can  be  done  with  a  few  or  several 
Grape  Vines  ?  These  would  obviate  the  use  of 
blinds  and  prove  both  ornamental  and  useful 
A  single  strong  Vine,  if  need  be,  would  soon 
spread  thinly  over  a  roof ,  &e  main  rod  being 
trained  along  the  front  wall  plate  of  the  house, 
and  rods  taken  up  the  roof  from  this  at  6-feet 
intervals,  or  wherever  the  rafters  occur.  I 
readily  admit  that  very  few  really  good  ex- 
amples of  conservatory  Grape  culture  are  to  be 
met  with,  but  this  is  largely  due  to  so  few 
making  an  intelligent  attempt.  The  sunny 
roofs  of  verandahs  might  ba  similarly  clothed 
with  advantage,  the  common  Sweetwater  being 
the  best  variety  for  the  purpose.  At  Oranmore 
Hall,  Shepton  Mallet,  a  fully  glazed  eorridor  is 
piineipally  devoted  to  Orange  trees  in  tuba, 
while  on  the  high  roof  oventead  are  trained 
several  rods  of  lAdy  Downe's  «id  other  Grapes, 
which  when  I  saw  them  aeveral  yeaxa  ago  were 
:  carrying  good  crops. 

Grapes  and  Peochea  succeed  well  together, 
always  provided  one  is  not  allowed  to  unduly 
shade  the  other.  Supposing  the  rods  of  the 
former  are  trained  about  6  feet  apart  up  the 
roofs.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  a^inst  the 
high  back  walls  of  lean-to  houses  might  thrive 
and  produce  heavy  crops  of  good  fruit  for  many 
years  in  succession,  but  they  would  eventually 
fail  to  do  ao  if  the  rods  were  grown  more  closely 
together  and  allowed  to  extend  the  f  tUl  lengUi 
of  tJie  rafters.  It  would  be  more  aatisfaotory  to 
utilise  front  aemi-einaUr  tvelliaea  and  the  back 
walls  of  three-quarter  8pan-ro(tfed  honaea  for 
Peach  and  Nectarine  culture,  and  to  tnan  a 
Vine  to  three  wires  stfuncd  along  the  ridge  at 
about  18  inches  from  the  glass.  Grand  crops 
of  Grapes,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  for 
many  years  and  probably  still  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  a  long  Peach  house  at  Aahton  Court, 
Bristol,  the  Vines  being  trained  alongthe 
ridge  onty.  M.  H. 


Pear  Harie  Louiae.— Altboagfa  this  is  a  grand 
Pear  on  walls,  and  perhaps  In  some  favoured 
locality  In  a  genial  soil  it  may  succeed  in  the 
open  as  a  bosh  or  pyramid,  to  recommend  It  Indla- 
crimioately  for  any  garden,  especially  in  a  Umited 
collection  of  Bortv,  is  wrong.  Uotil  two  jeais 
since  I  bad  several  trees  of  it  growing,  at  first  in 
pyramidal  form  ;  afterwards  they  were  allowed  to 
extend  their  branches  nntil  they  coald  hardly  be 
called  of  that  shape,  assuming  mote  of  the  freely 
growing  bnsb  tree.  Daring  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  years  they  occopied  the  groand  I  never 
once  gathered  a  decent  trait  from  any  of  the  trees. 
Ic  oanoot  be  said  that  It  was  owing  to  any  defect 
In  cnltnre,  but  simply  a  matter  of  unsnitablenesa 
to  this  particular  soU.  The  trees  generslly  grew 
fairly  well  daring  the  snmmer,  but  much  of  the 
current  gear's  growth  was  injured  by  the  following 
winter's  frost.  Not  only  were  the  toots  kept  near 
the  snrface,  bat  some  of  the  trees  were  lifted  and 

e anted  on  the  tops  of  the  natural  level,  mounds 
ing  made  about  tbem  to  cover  the  root?,  but  all 


to  no  purpose.  When  they  were  at  last  destroyed 
they  were  folly  13  feet  high.  On  an  east  wall 
1  annually  have  good  crops  of  fruit  of  fair  siie  and 
qnallty,  although  not  large.  The  trees  on  this  site 
make  moderately  strong  growth,  and  the  foliage  is 
very  healthy.  In  the  opm  the  trees  are  a  deadsd 
failure,  owiog  mainly,  I  think,  to  the  oold  state  of 
the  soil  during  the  whiter  and  sprii^,  the  growth 
made  the  prooedlag  anmmw  cot  being  snffioiMitly 
matured  to  withstand  the  bost  ci  the  sacoeedlng 
winter.— E.  H. 


VINXS  HIXBD  IN  TINEBIBS. 

I  HATS  read  with  great  Interest  the  notes  by 
"W.  I."  in  Thb  OABDnH  of  January  21  (p.  S2)  on 
the  above  subject,  and  in  the  following  notes  have 
detailed  my  own  experience.  In  gardens  of 
moderate  extent  It  la  the  raTe  rather  than  other- 
wise to  see  the  vineries  occupied  with  mixed  va- 
rieties. Muscat  of  Alexandria  Is,  perhaps,  the 
variety  which  reoeivss  Uw  most  attention  as  re- 
gards a  s^iamte  house,  and  rightly  so.  I  have 
seen  many  very  fine  examfdea  of  this  Qrape  out 
from  Vines  In  August  which  were  growing  along 
with  Bach  sorts  as  Mill  Hill  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
Buokland  Sweetwater,  Trentham  Block  and  White 
Frontignan.  Four  miles  from  where  I  write  this 
occurred  last  year,  and  so  good  were  the  examrdea 
of  this  G-rape,  that  they  were  awaided  Vbe  Gar- 
deneri  Magaxine  medal  for  any  kind  of  tnlt  that 
exhibited  the  h^be^t  caltural  skill.  The  Vines  In 
question  are  not  lees  than  20  years  old.  I  attri- 
bute the  BQcoess  attained  to  a  common  sense 
method  of  manging  the  growth  of  the  Vines,  as  to 
stopEdng  the  shoots  and  allowing  as  mnch  foliage 
to  eodst  as  can  be  thoroughly  matured  lusted  of 
being  so  overcrowded  as  to  render  It  aselesB  for 
Bupplylag  the  wants  of  the  Vine.  Abnudanoe  of 
beat  was  available  at  the  most  critical  periods  of 
growth,  the  vinery  being  situated  In  a  garden 
whioh  is  well  Bheltered  from  north  and  easterly 
winds,  a  fact  which  Is  most  essential  where  thU 
Qrape  has  to  be  ripened  in  August,  which  ia  early 
for  this  variety.  I  mention  these  facts  rather  at 
length  to  prove  that  it  Is  possible  even  to  tfnl^vate 
this  variety  in  a  mixed  house  with  success.  In 
thevineiyinqaestlOD  Black Hambarghisalso  grown 
suoceBsfnlly ;  so  much  so,  that  banobes  annually 
take  first  prises  at  local  shows  in  July, 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  assumed  that  I 
advocate  the  planting  of  Huacat  of  Alezandria 
along  with  other  voiietlep,  but  I  do  not  All  I  aar 
U  that  where  there  is  no  choice  of  Bituation  and 
convenience  I  prefer  to  have  a  rod  of  this— the 
best  of  Qrapes— along  with  others  rather  than  be 
without  It. 

I  have  for  years  grown  HodresBeld  Couit  in 
mixed  houses  both  early  and  late,  and  wlUi  con- 
siderable success  ;  indeed,  I  have  only  twice  seen 
a  whole  house  devoted  to  i''.  The  best  example  of 
this  method  of  coitivatlDg  the  variety  was  at  The 
Vineyard,  Qarston.  The  Vine  was  originally  planted 
by  Mr.  Meredith.  It  soon  occapled  the  whole  of 
one  small  house,  and  so  well  did  it  succeed,  that 
the  adjoining  compartment  was  added.  As  fine  aa 
the  Qrapes  were  resolling  from  this  particular 
Vine,  I  have  many  times  seen  much  soperior  ez- 
amcJes  cut  from  Vines  in  mixed  honees  both  early 
ana  late.  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  fear 
the  Clacking  of  the  berries  where  tbe  ViceB  are 
planted  In  mixed  bouses,  whether  the  borders  are 
all  Inside  or  the  reverse,  or,  indeed,  if  they  are  on 
the  combination  principle  of  half  in  and  half  out 
The  point  .to  observe  is  to  maintain  a  good  latwal 
growth  with  a  due  r^ard  to  the  atmoc^erio  con- 
dition of  the  inside  of  the  vinery,  ^thoagh  eo 
many  persona  fail  to  colour  really  well  fairly  Large 
bunches  of  Qros  Colman,  some  of  I  he  best  examples 
of  Ibis  Grape  I  have  seen  came  from  a  mixed 
house,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  being  one  of  the  sorts 
grown  along  with  the  Gros  Colman.  Fostei^ 
Seedling  Is  one  of  the  most  ncoommodatii»  of 
white  Grapes  with  rpgard  to  planting  it  in  a  mixed 
or  a  house  to  itself.  Alicante  will  both  colour 
and  ripen  with  the  least  trMUb^any  sur|  Mfwk 
orwhfift  1[^Mc«MEf^VL9ki4^^bEW 
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have  ever  seen  with  one  variety  was  in  the  caae 
of  Atioante.  It  was  at  Boobaiz,  in  the  north  of 
France,  at  the  establiahment  of  H  Cordonnier. 
The  vinery  in  qaestion  was  span-roofed,  both  the 
crop  and  the  oolonc  of  the  berriea  being  mwel- 
lons.  The  folia^  too,  was  in  that  .stage  when 
changing  to  tha  deep  yellow  which  it  aMomes  pre- 
psiatoiT  to  falling  in  the  antnmn.  Id  the  la'e 
vineiy  here  we  have  one  rod  of  Mrs.  Plnce,  the 
berriea  of  which  seldom  fail  to  colour  fairly  well. 
In  the  same  house,  growing  alongside  this  variety, 
ace  sQch  as  Lady  Downe's,  Trebbiaao,  Grros  Q-ail- 
laame,  Qcos  Colman,  MadresGeld  Court  and  Black 
llimbarffh.  .  The  two  last  were  planted  with  a 
view  t }  oonUnaing  the  Grape  sapply  throihgh  Sep- 
tember after  thojo  in  aiother  hotue  were  ez- 
haasted  ia  AoKtut,  B.  H. 


EPFEOrS  OF  GRilFriETO  ON  QRIPSS. 

WHATBTxa  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  grafbiai;  as  regards  other  eubjeots,  I  think 
ifc  most  M  admitted  tibat  in  the  case  Grapes 
thwe  is  very  often  a  change  for  t^o  betbor, 
la  the  majority  of  instances  no  special  stocks 
are  planted  for  the  sake  of  their  being  re- 
worked with  other  TOfieties,  as  grafting  generally 
is  the  outcome  of  wishing  to  change'  the  exist- 
ing varieties  from  what  was  intended  at  the 
lime  of  planting.  Grafting  U  of  use  in  many 
ways ;  the  whole  character  of  healthy  Yinas 
growing  in  a  suitable  border  miy  be  altered 
without  the  trouble  uf  pulling  out  the  border 
and  replanting.  Of  the  varieties  adapted  for 
grafting,  the  old  Blaek  Hamburgh  and  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  Uioee  generally 
operated  upon.  Nut  that  the  quality  of  the 
latter  can  do  improved  upon  by  any  other 
variety  which  may  be  worked  upon  it,  but  it 
is  valuable  as  a  stock,  for  such  as  Grra  Guil- 
laume,  the  benefits  of  which  union  were 
recently  pointed  out  by  Mr.  J.  Day.  This 
variety  is  often  disappointing  by  its  refusal  to 
shoir  a  sufiiciency  of  bunches.  It  is  only  by 
experiments  of  this  nature  that  we  are  likely 
to  find  out  the  causes  which  will  lead  to  the 
best  results  being  obtained.  A  gardener  of 
my  acquaintance  found  out  quite  by  accident 
that  QroB  Ma  roc  was  vastly  improved  by  its 
union  with  MadresBeld  Court.  The  best 
coloured  Lady  I>owne'«  I  have  ever  neen  wero 
from  rods  grafted  on  the  old  West's  St. 
Peter's. 

The  fault  of  the  Hadregfield  Court  when 
grown  on  its  own  roots  is  that,  aftdr  the  first 
.  lew  yoarH  it  becomes  weaker.  The  bundhes 
are  smaller,  although  they  may  colour  admir- 
ably. Now  to  obviate  this  want  of  strength, 
I  nave  so  far  had  good  results  by  grafting  on 
young  and  vigorous  Black  Hamburghs.  In 
fact,  as  far  as  strength  is  coocemed,  ^ey  even 
outvie  their  neighbours,  the  Black  Hambuighs. 
Some  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  extra 
vigour  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the 
borries  to  crack,  but  this  I  never  fear,  as 
I  have  long  since  found  out  that  no  extra 
increase  of  sap  force  cauws  this  which  is 
entirely  brought  about  by  atmospheric  influence. 
Madresfield  Court  grafted  on  Toster'a  Whits 
Seedling  will  not  siuceed  at  all. 

The  reason  I  think  why  some  gmfb^  Vines 
lack  strei^th  is  because  the  soion  is  spliced  to  the 
stock  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  check  the  riaitg  sap  into  the  parent 
rod.  It  will  take  readily  enoush,  but  the  after 
growth  is  very  slow,  and  in  we  end  it  lacks 
strength.  The  best  results  are  always  to  be  had 
when  the  young  rod  is  vigorous  from  the  first, 
and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  checking 
the  rod  it  is  to  be  grafted  on.  Some  people 
leave  the  parent  rod  to  perfect  a  crop  of 
Grapes,  or  until  they  think  the  soon  is  uag^ 


enough  to  bear.  If  such  is  depended  upon,  I 
am  uraid  the  operation  will  not  be  considered 
successful.  Some  people  object  to  grafting, 
thinking  that  a  better  unitm  takes  place  by  what 
is  tormed  inarching.  -  I  am  not  at  all  averse 
to  grafting,  as  I  think  a  stronger  and  earlier 
rod  is  80  obtained.  In  either  case  it  depends 
upon  whether  the  operation  is  successful, 
although  with  inarching  when  carefully  per- 
formed a  union  is  sure  to  take  place,  and 
this  neatly  and  perfectly.  When  I  intend 
grafting  a  Vine  I  make  preparations  also  for  in- 
arching if  the  former  should  not  be  suocessfal 
by  inserting  a  few  eyes  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible  so  as  to  get  a  suitable  scion,  or,  bettor 
still,  b;f  having  cut-back  pot  Vines  ready.  A  Vine 
which  is  to  m  grafted  should  have  been  par- 
tially headed  back  ere  this,  although  in  a  lato 
house  it  is  not  too  late  now  if  care  is  taken  to 
dress  the  wound  over  with  styptic  The  Vine 
should  be  headed  down  to  wiUim  three  or  four 
spurs  where  it  is  intended  to  insert  the  graft, 
which  should  be  about  2  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  border  and  on  the  main  stem.  -The 
grafts  or  scions  should  now  be  heeled  in  in  the 
open  borders,  t^e  aim  being  to  keep  them  as 
tockward  as  possible,  as  if  t£ey  should  happen 
to.be  laid  in  within  the  structure  very  hkely 
they  would  start  in  advance  of  the  stock,  when, 
of  course,  no  union  would  take  place.  .  The 
scions  must  also  be  perfectly  straight,  especially 
where  they  will  have  to  be  plawd  in  oontaet 
with  the  stock,  ss  unless  the  bark  of  the  scion 
is  placed  in  immediato  contact  with  the  inner  bark 
of  the  stock  no  union  can  take  place.  The  grafts 
maybe  soon  brought  to  the  desired  state  when  the 
stocks  are  ready.  The  stocks  are  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  grating  after  the  shoots  have 
grown  about  7  inches  or  Sinchej.  I  have  been 
the  most  successful  by  what  is  termed  bottle- 
grafting.  Y.  A.  H. 


•     FRUIT  TREE3  V.  FItUIT  BUSHES. 

The  orthodox  way  of  arranging  fruit  gardens  is  to 
have  rows  of  standard  and  dwarf  ftolt  trees  with 
rows  of  fmit  bushes  between  them.  As  a  rule, 
they  get  on  pretty  wtll  together  for  the  first  few 
years,  bot  by  the  Ume  the  frait  trees  get  to  what 
shoald  be  their  prime,  they  are  prematarely  ex- 
hausted, and  not  only  la  growth,  bat  in  small  and 
scabby  fruit  they  show  unmistakable  si^ns  of 
starvation.'  The  simple  fact  is  that  Carrnnts  and 
Gooseberries  are  such  gross  feeders  and  strong 
rooters,  that  they  wiU  w^ken  almost  any  kind  <« 
f  mit  tree.  Hanaiedx  of  ^ores  of  frnit  gardens  are 
spoilt  by  this  mixed  kind  of  planllcg,  for  neither 
the  fruit  from  the  trees  nor  that  from  the  bashes 
comes  to  perfection.  In  dealing  with  such  or- 
chards, the  first  thing  I  shoald  do  would  be  at  this 
time  of  year  to  grub  op  all  the  bosh  fniits,as  th^ 
wonld  be  useless  for  transfdanting  after  Uiey  had 
been  planted  a  doien  years,  bum  them  in  the  open 
spaces  and  scatter  the  ashes  over  the  roofs  of  the 
trees,  then  give  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  Be- 
fore forking  it  in,  see  that  the  centres  of  all  the 
trees  are  cleared  of  useless,  spmy.like, half-ripened 
wood,  as  tlie  frait  that  will  be  fit  for  martet  will 
he  borne  on  the  onter  branches  of  the  trees.  If 
any  insect  pests  are  established  on  the  bark,  paint 
it  with  soft  soap  and  paraffin  oil,  and  if  Moss 
grows  on  the  stems,  dust  with  fresbly-slaked  lime 
when  the  branches  are  damp,  then  lightly  fork  the 
manure  into  the  soil  and  le.ive  the  sarface  bare. 
In  arranging  fruit  gardens  I  should  adopt  a  diffe- 
rent plan  altogether,  for  I  wonld  hare  each  sort  of 
fruit  by  itself,  so  that  its  roots  would  have  the 
allotted  f^ace.  Ap^69,  Pear»,  Flams,  Cherries  or 
Damsons  would  be  planted  as  bashes  about  12 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  for  the  first  ten  years 
light  crops  of  vegetables,  rows  of  Violets,  Wall- 
Bowers  or  any  hardy  market  fiowers  could  be  grown 
Iwtween  the  trees.  After  the  boahes  begin  to 


extend  so  as  to  occupy  nearly  all  the  soil.  It  will- 
be  found  best  to  let  the  frnit  trees,  or,  as  they  may 
perhaps  more  correctly  be  called,  bashes,  have  all 
the  space,  the  manaring  and  annual  forking  beinir 
continned  as  before.  Some  people  «ay  these  dtrarf 
trees  cannot  produce  crops  equal  to  large  stan* 
dards,  bat  my  contention  is  that  by  no  other  plan 
can  so  much  really  marketable  frnit  per.  acre  be 
grown.  Three  handred  good  bash  trees  on  an  acre 
of  land  wonld  jitAd  more  boshels  of  first-class 
frait  than  100  larffs  stsndards  at  20  feet  apitrt. 
Gooseberries  and  Cvranta  at  6  feet  apart  in  full 
sunshine  will  yield  crops  attogether  sapeiior  to 
what  they  do  in  semi-darkness,  and  my  ezpoience 
is  that  if  tlisy  will  not  pay  Cor  good  onltore  ami 
libenl  root-feeing,  they  bad  better  be  left  ont 
altogeOiat.  Jakm  Oboom . 


THE  GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR 

Whbh  speaking  to  cottagers  and  allotment -holders 
on  the  culture  of  bash  fruits,  especially  of  (be 
Gooseberry,  I  hear  constantly  melancholy  accounts 
of  the  ravages  made  by  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar. 
If  it  be  true  thit  the  Gooseberry  has  fewer 
enemies  or  pest  s  to  contend  with  than  most  huits, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  caternillariB  s  host  in  itself, 
so  completely  does  it  denude  the  trees  of  leaves 
when  it  gets  the  upper  hwd,  and  when  this  occurs 
while  the  frait  is  maturing  it  does  not  ripen,  but 
drops  off  prematarely,  wit  hthe  additional  rfsult  that 
a  certain  amount  of  vigour  is  lost  by  the  trees. 

One  great  preventive  lies  in  the  destruction  of  the 
citwpillan  when  tliey  are  active.  Entomologitits 
tell  as  that  the  c^'erpiUar  descends  to  the  euth 
in  the  aa'umn,  barring  itsdf  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  on  which  it  had 
been  feeding,  becomes  changed  to  a  chrysalis,  where 
it  remains  unMl  the  following  spring,  when  the 
chrysalis  ch  inees  to  a  Sy.  and  the  female  deposits 
its  eggs  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  With 
the  saw-llk«  appendages  with  which  the  losect  Is 
provided  the  females  commence  oottiog  into  the 
leaves  and  stalks  and  In  the  opening  deposit  tht ir 
eggs.  The  cultivator  of  Gooseberries  notjces  small 
specks  and  warts  npon  the  dndersldes  of  the  leaves ; 
they  are  readilr  perceived,  and  in  these  lie  the 
cause  of  so  mnoh  mi«chtef.  It  the  leaves  could  be 
lacked  off  as  soon  as  these  spots  an  perceived 
mach  of  the  damage  done  to  the  trees  might  be 
prevented.  The  larva;  are  hatched  !d  about 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  commence  feeding  upon 
the  leaf,  which  is  speedily  anatomised.  The  cater- 
pillars, increasing  Id  sisQ.  frequently  change  their 
skin  nnlil  they  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  lengUi.  I'aa  anything  be  done  while  the 
chrysalis  is  in  the  soil  T  One  cultivator  re- 
moved the  soil  about  each  plant  during  the 
winter,  doing  so  to  the  depth  of  abont  4  inches 
and  to  a  diameter  of  some  2  feet,  and  in  doing  so, 
many  of  the  ohrjsalides  were  captured.  Tbis  soil  was 
bm led  to  a  great  depth  or  bamed  and  fresh  soil 
added,  which  proved  a  useful  fertiliser.  This  pro- 
cess was  carried  oat  abont  every  second  or  third 
year  with  decided  success. 

The  broods  of  caterpillars  appear  succesnlonally, 
bat  generally  in  Jane,  and  sometimes  ia  July  and 
August.  Many  remedies  have  been  sangested, 
snch  as  hand-picking,  duoting  the  trees  with  Ume, 
placing  a  layer  of  lime  under  the  trees  and  shaking 
the  caterpillars  on  it,  syringing  the  tr«es  in  the 
evening,  si»inkltng  the  foliage  with  salt  or  soot 
and  with  finely  powdered  sulphur.  Another 
remedy  frequently  adopted  is  that  of  dusting  iha 
bashes  with  white  hellebore  powder  ss  soon  as  the 
first  caterpillar  puts  in  an  appeatance.  This  remedy 
is  pretty  much  a  qaestion  of  expense,  but  as  it  u 
said  a  pound  of  the  powder  can  be  purchased  for 
a  few  shillings,  and  that  tbis  quantity  is  sufficient 
toe  fifty  bashes,  those  who  liave  experimented 
with  the  powder  say  there  U  scarcely  a  neces- 
rily  for  a  second  application.  The  bushes  should 
be  dusted  with  the  powder  dating  dry  weather,  or 
rain  will  quIcMy  wash  it  off  and  destroy  ite  effi- 
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I  was  racentiy  informed  by  a  grower  of  GooBe- 
berries  that  be  made  a  point  of  allowing:  a  bea  and 
ehickens,  as  soon  u  possible  after  the  latter  were 
hatched,  to  have  the  ran  of  his  Gooseberry  planta- 
tioQK,  and  wilh  great  advaotnge  too,  for  they 
gathered  ap  large qaaotitiesof  the  Isrvee.  As  soon 
as  the  chickens  began  to  attack  the  froit  the  hen 
is  cooped.  A  branch  of  Furae  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  G-ooBeberry  bosh  is  said  to  be  a  good  preven- 
tive of  thi4  pest.  Has  any  reader  oC  Thb  O&bden 
tried  this  plan  1  B.  D. 


GOOD  LiTE  KEEPING  GRAPES. 

Thb  only  way  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  Grapes  ia 
to  grow  lortB  that  keep  well  la  houses  exclu- 
uvely  devoted  to  them  wheti  they  are  ripe.  For 
general  purposes  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  still 
our  best  Grape  ;  but,  unfortunately,  its  best 
seaaoD  is  over  before  Christmas,  although  good 
examples  of  it  are  frequently  preserved  even 
later  than  that.   That  is  only  so,  however, 
under  exoeptionally  favourable  qircumstancea, 
and  as  we  have  not  alt  got  Grape  rooms,  it 
follows  that  a  Grape  that,  with  careful  ventila- 
tioQ  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  will  keep  on  the 
Vine  is  what  the  majority  of  cultivators  require. 
For  this  purpose  (of  keeping)  high  temperatures 
are  not  required  ;  only  a  Uttle  warmth  in  the 
pipes  is  needed — just  enough  to  make  the 
atmosphere  light  and  buoyant.    I  have  tried 
moat  of  the  kinds  of  Grapes  worth  ^wing,  and 
have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  thu 
following  may  be  relied  on  to  keep  well  until  the 
end  of  February  or  early  in  March  (provided 
they  were  well  ripened  in  autumn)  even  witliout 
a  Grape  room  by  simply  cutting  the  bunches 
and  snoots  entire,  and  putting  the  ends  in 
bottles  of  water  about  the  middle  of  January. 
When  the  sap  in  the  Vines  begins  to  move  cut 
the  Grapes,  and  if  a  darkened  chamber  for 
storing  IB  not  available,  tr^  the  next  best 
remedy,  and  resort  to  artificial  shading.    If  I 
had  only  room  for  one  sort  of  late  Grape,  I 
should    unhesitatingly  select  Lidy  Downe's 
Seedling  (here  figured)  as  the  best  keeper  in  the 
black  section.  It  is  a  fine-louking  Grape,  sweet, 
crisp  and  juicy,  even  after  many  otiier  sorts  are 
shrivelled.    It  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  bear- 
ing on  the  Bpur  system  that  we  have,  and  scarcely 
ever  fails  to  produc3  plenty  of  fruit    It  re- 
quires careful  thinning,  as  it  produces  a  quantity 
of  small  imperfectly  set  berries,  and  all  late- 
keeping  Grapes  require  more  severe  thinning 
than  early  or  mid-season  ones.    Black  Alicante 
is  also  a  handsome  Grape,  producing  finely- 
ahouldered  bunches,  and,  like  the  preceding, 
seldom  fails  to  colour  as  black  as  Sloes. 
The  berries  are  longer  than  those  of  Lady 
Dowoe's,   and   for   a   Christmas   Grape  it 
has  few  equals;  but  my  experience  is  that 
it  will  not  keep  fresh  for  so  long  as  Lady 
Downe's,  Gros  Colman  has  of  late  years  become 
a  very  popular  Grape.    It  is  remarkable  for 
eize  of  berry,  forming  a  truly  magnificent  bunch, 
but  its  flavour  is  only  second-rate.    It  is  a 
strong  grower,  and  produces  its  finest  hunches 
on  the  young  wood.    Therefore,  the  long  rod 
system  suits  it  the  best.    There  is  one  pecu- 
liarity about  it — viz  ,  its  foliage  is  liable  to  curl 
up  at  the  edges,  as  if  scalded,  and  in  houses 
where  it  is  growing  side  by  side  with  other 
kinds  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.    A  little  air  left  on 
continually  night  and  day  is  the  best  way  of 
avoiding  scalding.    This  Grape  requires  severe 
thinning ;  even  if  bunches  look  like  skeletons 
when  first  thinned,  they  become  soHd  before 
the  berries  get  fully  ripe.    Mrs.  Pince's  Black 
Muscat  is  a  late  Grape  that  will  keep  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured. 


Its  usual  failing  is  not  colouring  well,  but  when 
not  overcropped  it  generally  fioishes  off  noble 
bunches  of  Grapes.  Raisin  de  Calabre  is  a 
white  Grape,  veil  adapted  for  keeping  late  in 
the  season.  It  is  ruund-berried,  and  remains 
plump  and  fresh-looking  until  spring,  when  its 
noble  appearance  makes  it  a  valuable  com- 
panion to  lady  Downe's.  It  is  a  strong  grower 
and  produces  very  tine  bunches,  <uid  although 
not  of  first-class  flavour,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
white  Grapes  in  its  season.  There  are  several 
other  kinds  that  keep  well,  but  which  are  not 
in  such  high  favour  as  formerly.  For  instance, 
West's  St.  Peter's  is  a  beautiful  Grape  that 
always  colours  well,  and  succeeds  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  heat,  but  it  has  been 


late  kinds  are  made  a  speciality  of  in  many 
market  fruit-growing  establishments,  and  also 
in  most  large  privato  gardens  ;  but  in  gardens 
.of  limited  extent  Grapes  are  over  just  at  the 
time  when  they  are  most  needed.         T.  P. 


Grape  Lady  Downe'a. 

superseded  by  larger-berried  sorts.  Size 
bunch  and  berry  has  overcome  the  equally  or 
more  important  question  of  flavour.    There  is, 
moreover.  Black  Barbarossa  (Gros  Guillaume), 
which  produces  very  large  bunches,  that  keep 


APPLES. 

The  very  fine  collection  of  App'es  staged  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  17th  was  an  interesting  and 
most  instructive  eihibit.   One  or  two  points  strack 
me  as  being  of  special  interest,  the  fine  condit  ion 
in  which  Apples  classed  among  the  second  earltes, 
as  Feasgood'd  Nonsuch,  Lady  Henniker,  and  King 
of  Pippins,  were  shown,  particalarly  fine  dishes  of 
Apples  not  as  yet  »o  widely  known  as  others — Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Derby,Bi8marok,and  Hoary  Morning-- 
being  very  conspicnoop,  and 
the  large  and  hignly-colonred 
samples  of  such  choice  dessert 
fmit  88  Cox's,  Adams'  Pear- 
main,  the  Melon,  and  Cornish 
Aromatic.  Two  exoeptionally 
gooddisbei  of  Annie  Elizabeth 
vera  shown.    What  is  the 
general  experience  of  this 
Apple  1   There  Ib  no  question 
as  to  its  handsome  appearance 
and  keeping   qnalities,  bat 
personally    I    cannot  say 
much  for  it  as  a  cropper. 
A  few  pyramids  now  nine 
years   planted   have  never 
carried  a  full  crop.   I  believe 
it  has  a  similar  repntation  to 
the  Henheim,  that  one  hav 
to  wait  a  long   time  for 
thoroughly  good  results.  One 
of  the  most  stiiking  fruits 
exhibited  was  that  bearing 
the  name  of  Blue  Pearmain, 
a  \tage  Apple  of  good  flavour 
and  exceptionally  fine  ap- 
pearance.  It  is  said  to  crop 
well,  and   should  prove  a 
valuable  dessert  fniit.  There 
were  few  interested  in  fruit 
culture  who  did  not  mnke 
a    special    note    of  this 
variety,  with  the   idea  of 
adding  it  to  their  colleclion 
at  no  distant  dale.   It  is 
certainly  a  veritable  King  of 
Pearmains.    Valuable,  how- 
ever, as  &uch  exhibits  as  the 
one  under  consideration 
the  qaestion  arises  whether 
it  is   advisable   to    rel  ain 
year   after    year  varieiirs 
of    inferior    mei  it  either 
from  a  quality  or  s'ze  stand* 
point.    For   instance,  why 
retain   sorts  of  third  size 
either  for  dessert  or  kitchen 
purposes  when  larira  fruit  of 
equal  merit   is  obtainable, 
or    sorts    in    old    orcbari » 
whose  only  good   point  is 
of  their  free  cropping  qualities?    I  write  rathtr 
feelingly  on  this  topic,  having  had  on  two  occa- 
sions to  take  over  old  orchards  that  contained  a 
number  of   worthless  vniielies.    I  F«'*''C"'*"''y 
remember  noting  a  row  of  fine  trees  to  which  I 
paid  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  through 


well  be  reduced  by  one  half. 
Claremoiit, 


E.  DUBBBLL. 


well  for  a  long  time.  This  variety  does  better  ;  ^^^^  winter,  to  find  when  the  fruit  was  leady  that 
on  the  long-rod  system  than  on  spurs.  The '  labour  had  been  spent  on  what  w«b  little 
bunches  on  young  wood  usually  weigh  several ,  better  than  an  ordinary  cider  Apple.  Unless 
pounds  each,  and  form  striking  objects  on  the  i  required  for  special  purposes,  I  question  if  the 
dessert  table  at  a  period  when  fresh  home- !  number  of  varieties  in  most  places  might  not  very 
grown  fruit  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

The  above  is  a  selection  that  may  be  relied 
on  to  yield  Grapes  in  good,  plump  condition 
until  early-forced  Strawberries  are  procurable  ; 
and  when  special  means  of  preserving  them  are 
taken  they  may  be  kept  in  really  fine  condition 
until  May,  and  even  June,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  for  early  forcing.  These 


Training  Apple  trees.— Although  much  may 
he  done  towards  the  formation  of  bush  trees  by 
judiciooB  pruning,  yet  some  varieties  owing  to 
their  manner  ot  growth  cannot  be  brouftht  inio 


perfect  form  sinaply  b; 
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thoaa  varieties  of  npright  growth,  such  as  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Waltbam  Abbey  Seedling.  Banmann's 
Red  Keinette,  Cookie  Fip[4n  and  Golden  Spire.  If 
a  little  time  were  spent  annaally  in  training  the 
main  branches  in  an  oat  ward  direction,  not  only 
woald  the  shape  of  the  trees  be  improved,  bat  aacb 
benefit  wonld  accrue  by  the  admission  of  a  greater 
amonat  of  son  and  air  to  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Withont  a  thoroagh  maturation  of  the  shoots  every 
year  it  is  not  pouible  to  have  fmit  of  the  best 
qaality.  A  bandy  man  can  v«y  qaidcly  go  over 
a  number  of  bosh  trees,  adding  much  to  their 
anwarance  as  well  as  their  utility.  If  a  stout 
stalce  is  thnut  into  the  soil  at  about  16  inches  or 
80  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  It  will  not  damage 
the  roots  to  any  appreciable  d^ree.  The  lower 
branches  ebonld  be  drawn  down  and  made  secure 
by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  stoat  tar  cord  to  the  stake. 
Tho  point  to  observe  is  not  to  bend  the  branch 
too  low  for  fear  of  its  splitting  from  t^e  main 
atem.  In  no  case  should  the  point  be  broaght 
lower  than  a  borisontal  position,  but  seldom 
Indeed  will  even  this  be  required  unless  the  tree 
is  veiy  fall  of  branches,  and  in  that  case  it  may 
be  an  advantage  to  remove  some  of  the  weaker 
fmes  entirely,  admitting  more  spaoe  for  better 
branches.  The  age  and  sise  of  the  tree  will  of 
worse  guide  the  opvator.  In  oases  of  boshes 
frwn  four  to  a,lx  years  cid,  aboot  foor  or  six  stakes 
to  each  will  be  safflcient.  These  need  not  be  as 
a  rule  left  more  than  2  feet  out  of  the  ground. 
If  there  are  other  branches  in  the  body  of  the 
tree  that  seem  to  need  assistance  in  this  way. 
inbtaad  of  adding  more  stakes  a  longer  t^e  of 
tar  cord  fastened  io  the  eiistlng  stakes  will 
generally  lofBce.— E.  M. 


PEACH  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT. 

"Y.  A.  H."  (p.  18  Thb  Gabden)  ia  a  very 
fortunate  individual,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
in  what  market  he  has  "invariably  obtained 
high  prices."  Not  in  Oorent  Garden  surely,  as 
if  so,  his  experience  is  in  remarkable  contrast 
to  that  of  the  London  market  growers  of  the 
present  day.  I  do  not  wonder  that  * '  Y.  A,  H.  's  " 
friends  have  "expressed  surprise"  at  such 
returns  aa  10s.  to  16s.  per  doz.  for  outdoor 
Peaches.  If  such  prices  could  be  assured,  it 
wouU  pay  to  build  walls  expressly  for  profitable 
Pleach  culture.  At  an  average  price  of  Is.  per 
Peaoh,  100  yards  of  wall  wefl  managed  would 
be  a  fine  source  of  revenue.  "  Y.  A.  H."  says, 
"  Of  course  gluts  will  occur  in  the  supply."  I 
am  Bony  to  say  that  tiiej  are  more  the 
rule  thui  tiie  ezceptim  now-a-days.  As 
long  as  I  can  remember,  there  have  been 
glutted  markets,  and  at  thera  times  of 
repletion  the  prices  necessarily  drop  to  a  very 
low  point,  tnus  considerably  lowering  the 
average  for  the  season.  I  have  seen  Peaches 
sold  in  May  for  SOs.  per  dozen,  and  I  have 
known  them  sold  for  3s.  per  dozen,  well-grown 
fruit  sent  to  market  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. This  was  of  course  later  in  the  season, 
but  the  disparity  in  price  shows  how  little  high 
prices  can  be  depended  on,  taking  the  season 
through  Mid  one  year  with  another.  The 
demand  for  high  class,  expensive  fruit  is 
limited,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  has  not 
kept  [uce  with  increased  [Hniduotion.  The  con- 
sumption of  fruit  grown  imder  glass  is  infinitely 
greater  than  was  the  ease  twenty  yean  ago, 
but  this  has  been  brought  about  by  such  reduc- 
tions in  price  that  admit  of  its  purchase  by 
people  who  could  <a  would  not  have  bought  at 
the  prices  which  formerly  prevailed.  The  pro- 
duction of  fruit  being  so  much  greater  than  a 
few  years  since,  first-class  samples  are  neces- 
sarily more  plentiful,  and  consequently  cannot 
so  easily  be  disposed  of  at  good  prices.  The 
abundance  of  really  good  fruit  o^red  now  at 
low  rates  has  made  the  mle    e^tra  fine  Bam|des 


at  high  prices  very  difficult  I  was  la'wly  shown 
some  munificent  bunches  of  Groe  Col  man 
Grape  in  a  fruiterer's  shop  in  Covent  Garden. 
I  was  assured  that  a  few  years  ago  they  would 
not  have  remained  three  hours  there  ;  whereas 
now  if  they  were  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  a 
week  it  would  be  good  work.  How  does 
"  Y.  A.  H."  reconcile  the  assertion  that 
"Peaches  and  Nectarines  make  as  much  as 
they  ever  did  "  with  the  statement  that  they  are 
not  sent  into  market  in.  such  quantities  as 
formerly,  the  reason  probably  being  that 
growers  are  disapp<nnted  with  t&a  retoms  ?  It 
is  perfectiy  eomct  that  the  returns  are  fre- 
qupntly  uusatisfisotoiy,  bat  not  becaoae  the 
miit  is  badly  grown  or  not  sent  to  maricet  tn 
moi  condition.  Men  who  have  been  growii^ 
Peaohea  for  profit  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or 
more  are  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  the  know- 
ledge cf  how  to  grow  and  pack  their  fruit 
One  has  but  to  Took  through  the  Central 
Avenue  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  to  be 
able  to  form  an  ostimate  of  the  quality  of 
market  Peaches.  There  will  be  found  Peaches 
which  in  size,  ct^our,  and  perfection  of  condi- 
tion leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  yet  the 
growers  will  tell  you  that  they  realise  from  30 
to  60  per  cent,  less  than  a  few  years  ago.  It 
would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  Peaoh  grower 
had  escaped  the  genmtl  fate.  The  amount  of 
f[lass  devoted  to  fruit  culture  for  profit  has 
mcreased  so  wonderfully  during  the  last  few 
years,  that  prioea  cannot  be  nuuntained  at  their 
former  level,  uid  now  the  English  Peach 
grower  has  to  contend  with  foreign  imports 
which  threaten  to  oriole  him.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Covent  Garden  salesmen  that 
Peaches  from  the  Cape  will  bring  prices  down 
to  so  low  a  point,  that  Peaoh  forcing  in  this 
country  will  soon  become  extinct 

J.  0.  B. 


UAEING  THE  HOST  07  THE  FRUIT 
GARDEN. 

Thh  regraf  ting  of  trees  in  a  garden  requires  to  be 
carried  out  on  rather  different  lines  than  in  farm 
orchards,  especially  as  re^uds  varieties,  as  good 
dessert  Apples  for  home  coosomptton,  or  tJiose 
kinds  that  combine  dessert  and  cooking  properties, 
ahoold  be  the  desideratum.  Amongst  these  aa 
strong  growers  suitable  for  large  trees  may  be 
mentioned  Rod  Astrachan,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Rojal  (or  HereForHabire)  PesrmiUn,  Feasgnod's 
Nonsuch,  and  Lord  Derbv,  and  there  will  probably 
be  one  or  more  good  local  sorts  worth  iDoreasii^. 
I  may  say  that,  next  to  |danting  dwarf  trees  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  the  quickest  way  to  get  a  supply 
of  Blenheim  Orange  la  to  graft  on  laige  trees,  a 
fair  crop  the  foarLh  or  &f  i  h  year  being  by  no  means 
rare.  If  snfficient  grafts  are  not  available,  one  half  or 
a  psrtion  of  a  tree  may  be  grafted  and  the  remain- 
ing part  the  following  season.  When  the  grafts 
send  up  very  strong  shoots  these  should  be  thinned, 
cutting  away  the  inner  growth  down  to  tiie  graft 
and  the  remainder  will  be  more  seonre  from  Ugh 
winds,  the  thinnings  making  capital  material  for 
scions.  E-paliers  which  are  nasatlsfaotory  may 
be  cut  down  to  the  lower  branches,  and  grafts  in- 
serted along  the  whole  length.  These  are  capital 
stocks  for  the  best  dessert  kindi  (of  which  we  can 
never  have  too  manyX  such  as  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Golden  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Royal  Pear- 
maia,  Blenheim  Oiai^,  ko. 

A  variety  may  be  properly  placed  in  the  gar- 
den or  home  paddock  which  we  could  not 
recommend  ft.r  the  farm  orchard  or  for  market, 
fine  quiUty  not  necessarily  meaning  market 
value.  As  an  instance  I  will  mention  Royal 
Pearmain.  This  Apple,  which  on'ortunately, 
rather  devc^  of  colour,  realises  about  half  a« 
mach  as  the  attractive  King  of  Pippins  with  its 
wax-like appeanuuM  and  rich  colour,yet  the  quaUty 
and  flavour  of  tl)e  former  ve  altogether  superior. 


We  want  a  good  snwiy  of  suoh  fruit  as  will 
tempt  one  to  eat  To  the  lover  of  a  good  Ai^e 
Cox's  Orange  Fipito  is  delicions,  and  anyone  aeons* 
tomed  to  such  fruit  will  not  care  for  American 
prodactiona  How  often  have  I  entered  a  first-dws 
•raiterv**  shop  asking  for  good  eating  Apples,  to 
find  them,  if  not  uneatable,  to  say  the  least  by  no 
means  pleasant  to  the  palate.  I  am  fonning  an 
arch  over  the  centre  walk  of  my  garden  with  varioui 
kinds  of  Apples  and  Peats.  Espaliers  and  pyramids 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  high  for  tbls  poipose. 
As  I  have  material  at  hand  the  expense  will  be 
small.  Li^t  iron  supports  are  placed  at  eveTy 
2  yards  and  wires  stretched  1  foot  apait  over  the 
whole  length. 

With  reference  to  Pears,  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  force  the  sap  will  Bow,  the  scions  pnt  on 
even  an  old  Pear  tree  forming  large  bongha  tn  ft 
few  ytars.  Jaigonelle  takes  well,  but  does  best 
against  a  wslL  It  frequently  happens  that  a  wall 
Pear  tree  hears  well  near  Uie  rztremities  of  the 
bnnchM,  bat  it  is  barren  near  the  centre.  In  that 
case  Insert  a  few  grafts,  low  down  near  the  trank, 
of  some  other  free-bearing  variety,  A  low  wall  or 
fence  which  does  not  give  room  for  larger  fruit  can 
well  be  utilised  by  planting  Gooseberries  a  yard 
apart  each  side;  even  in  the  sha/Ie  or  under  trees 
will  do.  When  these  are  bronghtto  bang  over  the 
wall  little  more  attention  will  m  required,  except 
shortening  the  annoal  shoots  to  within  3  inches  or 
6  inches  ^  the  wall,  allowing  the  growth  to  extend 
abore  if  you  lik&  The  long  green  kinds  are  most 
soiTable  for  this  purpose;  they  areof  very  straggling 
growth  and  make  poor  boshes,  but  soon  go  ahead 
on  a  mUI  or  supported  in.  any  wi^.  ffive  plentj  of 
liquid  manure,  B00^  or  some  other  stimulant  uid 
thin  out  three-fourUu  of  the  crop  as  first  caiUes, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  swell  Into  fine  fruit  Trained 
up  wires  in  any  aitna'ion  the  Gooseberry  answers 
well  as  a  summer  screen  to  hide  any  objectionable 
object,  twins  profitable  as  well  as  n»eful.  To  form 
a  fence  <ana  why  should  we  be  confined  to  unjoo- 
duotive  ftnoes  T)  Whioham's  Industry  b  first-rate^ 
being  a  strong  upright  grower.  Stretch  a  few 
wires  across  ap  to  6  feet  Ugh,  plmt  the  bushes  1^ 
feet  apart  and  in  a  few  yean  you  will  have  abund- 
ance of  early  green  Gooseberries  and  a  good  bar- 
rier against  poultry,  ko.  Wbinham's  Industry  is 
the  most  profitable  variety  we  can  grow,  being 
hardy,  early,  and  very  prolific  It  wiU  withstand 
frost  better  and  f  jrm  large  bushes  somer  th^n  the 
older  favonrites.  I  have  notloed  a  branch  7|  feet 
long  on  qalte  a  yoang  bush.       E.  W.  BsaTiv. 

SolmffTf  Sgnfard. 


STARTING  NEWLY-PLANTED  VINES. 
Last  week  I  planted  some  Vines.  There  are  six 
old  Vines  in  ttie  same  house,  and  as  I  am  anxious 
to  hurry  on  these  latter,  I  am  tiiinking  of  oom- 
meooing  to  lig)it  Arcs.  Would  I  do  any  harm  to 
those  lately  planted  by  AaHog  so  1  All  the  VIlbs 
ate  pliuited  in  the  outside  border.  -  iNQUinaB. 

There  is  no  reason  why  *'  Inquirer  "  should 
not  start  his  vinery  at  onoe.  Be  mast  not, 
however,  maintain  high  temperatures,  or  the  top 
growth  will  soon  be  for  in  advance  of  root-aoti<m,  ow- 
ing to  1  he  coldness  of  the  outride  borders,  t  he  conse- 
queooe  being  the  {Kobsble  loss  of  many  embryo 
bunches  on  the  old  rods  and  the  premature  harden- 
ing of  the  young  growth  on  loe  newly-planted 
Vines.  Storeid-np  food  is  usually  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  young  growth  up  to  the  time  the  leavis 
are  welt  developed,  bnt  if  by  then  the  roots  have 
not  commenced  forming  fresh  fibres  there  will  be 
a  serloas  oheck.  In  uds  case  the  leaves  will  fail 
to  qoiokly  assume  a  rich  green  odour,  some  of  the 
bunches  very  probably  running  to  tendrils,  the 
crop  in  any  c  ise  sufFering.  In  the  case  of  newly- 
planted  Vines  the  roots  of  which  have  of  necessity 
or  from  choice  been  shaken  out  and  somewhat 
damaged,  the  effect  of  their  failing  to  keep  pace 
with  tbe  top  growth  Is  even  more  marked.  A  steong 
first  top-growth  may  be  made,  bnt  in  the  intenal 
between  the  first  and  second  rush  of  sap  this  may 
harden  to  such  an  extmt  as  fail  to  swell  away 
again  properly  the  same/fiea^n^  Thejcefire^  I 
strongly  arlv@9gnj^EM9^\tSV&yiAV  W  » 
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night  tempemtnie  not  exceeding  65°,  and  if 
ripe  Grapes  are  Dot  wanted  before  the  middle  or 
end  of  June,  6°  lesa  would  be  even  better,  DarloK 
warm  or  Buony  days  the  heat  may  be  Inoreaeed 
about  10°,  closing  early  and  syringing  freely  so  as 
to  oreate  a  wai  m  moistore^Iaden  atmosphere,  ftnch 
M  oaiifes  Vines  to  break  strongly  and  evenly.  If 
the  border  or  even  the  half  nearest  the  honse  ooold 
be  gently  warmed  from  the  aorface  by  means  of  a 
mild  hotbed  of  leaves  and  mannre,  this  wonld 
greatly  hasten  root-action  and  minimise  all  dan- 
gers resnltiog  from  a  too  forward  top  growth.  Es- 
pecially would  the  yoong  Vines  pay  for  this  treat- 
ment, and  the  least  that  can  be  done  in  their  case 
Ife  to  ward  off  all  snow  water  and  heavy  raine  from 
the  fresh  soil  la  which  they  are  planted.  Newly- 
etarted  yoong  Tines  are  liable  to  bleed  badly,  es- 
pecially if  the  pruning  has  not  long  been  done. 
Ooce  bleeding  starts  there  Is  no  stopping  it,  and 
the  best  preventive  measnre  is  a  timely  dresBisg 
of  all  woands  with  eiiherstyptio  or  painter's  knot- 
ting,— ^W.  L 

Strawberry  Jolm  Bnskin.— In  answer  to  Mr. 
Leaoh  (p.  62}  re  John  Raskin  and  A^oomtesse 
H^rfcart  de  Tfaniy,  a  small  honse  was  filled  with 
these  two  abont  the  first  week  In  Febmaty.  The 
plants  were  treated  alike  in  every  way,  and  were 
not  removed  out  of  the  boose.  Frait  was  picked 
and  sent  to  table  Afsil  27  with  the  resolt  men- 
tioned at  p.  567.  John  Rankin  being  ndldewed  a 
little,  none  appearing  on  Tloomtesse  H^rioart  de 
Thnry.  I  threw  Vicomtesse  HScioart  de  Thnry 
away  in  my  last  sitaation,  bnt  am  pleased  to  see 
how  well  it  does  bare.— J.  LAmbsbt,  F^wis  Oastle, 
2ir.  IKsAn; 


Pols  where  It  was  used  to  stntBng  beds,  pillows 
and  cbalrs.  This  is  a  very  handsome  species,  i  he 

cro«D  of  the  plant  being  clothed  vlth  whitish 
woolly  scales  or  hairs,  the  fronds  being  long  and 
broad,  tripinnate  and  bright  shining  green  In 
oolonr. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  species,  and  all 
require  the  warmth  of  the  stove  to  grow  them 
successfully.  W.  H.  Qowek, 


Ferns. 

CIBOTIUMS. 
Host  of  tJiese  are  natives  of  such  climes  as 
readily  reiuler  them  fit  sobjects  for  the  cool 
house  ferneries  of  this  oount^.  The  majority 
of  the  species  are  Tree  Ferns.  One  species, 
however,  is  not  an  erect  plant.  It  is  a  native 
<rf  South  China  and  various  islands.  Oibotiums 
are  of  easy  oultnr^  requiring  plenty  of  root 
room  and  good  dxainaget  and  for  ami  loam  and 
peat  in  abont  equal  psxta,  the  whole  made  fairly 
sandy.  Jn  the  anmmer  they  like  an  abundance 
of  water,  and  thrive  best  in  the  oool  fernery. 
During  the  winter  much  less  water  is  neoessary, 
and  the  temperature  should  not  fall  below 
50". 

C.  ScHlEDBi.— This  planfr,  a  native  of  Mexioo, 
r^oes  not  make  a  stem  higher  than  some  10  feet  or 
16  feet.  X  plant  that  I  have  known  for  about 
twenty  years  has  only  attained  a  height  of  about 
a  foot,  so  that  a  specimen  of  t  he  sise  named  mast  be 
very  old.  It  Is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Ferns  in  cnltivation,  the  fronds  often  being 
8  feet  and  10  feet  long,  and  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
in  breadth.  These  are  pendnlons,  the  coloor  being 
pale  green  on  the  npper  side,  glaucous  beneath. 
It  Is  the  most  pendulous  Fsrn  I  know,  and  for 
thisrsasim  it  would  be  better  if  the  stem  were 
formed  more  quickly. 

C.  BABoiiBTz.-TbiB,  Which  has  been  grown  In 
Uiis  country  for  about  slxly  years,  lias  a  woolly 
decumbent  stem  and  fronds  some  8  feet  in  length 
when  at  their  full  length.  They  are  shining  deep 
green  and  very  glanooBs  beneath.  It  makes  a 
ve^  handsome  specimen  in  a  cool  house. 

C.  MOAWi— This  plant,  Introduced  and  put  Into 
oommeroe  by  H.  Ltndoi,  ma^  an  eivot  stem,  and 
that  more  ra^ddly  than  the  first  species  here  re- 
ferred to,  the  crown  being  densely  hairy,  nie 
fronds  are  very  large,  arching,  and  light  green 

C.  Mhkzimi.— This  plant  is  a  naUve  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  with  some  others  was  dis- 
covered hj  Hensies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pesontcentory,  Sincethen  the  species  of  Cibotium 
In  these  Islands  have  become  scarce,  throwh  the 
collection  of  the  chaSy  hairs  of  the  crowns  which 
were  sent  away  to  OsUfomia  under  the  name  of 


THE  FBRNERY. 
TBI  time  Is  now  at  hand  when  all  Ferns  will  re- 
quire attention.  Those  planted  oat  in  rock  fer- 
neries should  be  carefully  gone  through.  A  good 
many  of  the  old  fronds  may  be  removed  before 
the  new  ones  have  started.  I  do  not  like  to  take 
too  many  off  until  the  plants  have  started  into 
new  growth,  but  if  thinned  out,  the  new  fronds  will 
have  a  better  chance,  beeidas  which  it  is  difficult 
to  clean  the  plants  later  on  without  damaging  the 
tender  young  fronds ;  this,  of  coarse,  more  par* 
ticniarly  apiuies  to  the  denser-growing  Adiantums 
and  Fterises.  Any  of  the  vigorons-groiring  varieties 
wbioh  are  likely  to  over-grow  the  choicer  sorts 
should  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  younger 
plants,  or  in  some  oases  the  Ferns  may  be  divided 
and  replanted.  When  this  is  done,  as  maoh  new 
compost  should  be  used  aa  possible.  In  re-arrang- 
Ing  the  fernery,  care  shoald  be  taken  to  give  those 
which  have  any  coloured  tints  in  the  young  fronds 
ttie  most  exposed  positions.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  those  with  deep  green  fronds  delight 
most  in  shady  nonks ;  while  Uiose  with  red-tinted 
fronds  thrive  best  when  exposed  to  some  sunlight, 
the  tints  also  being  brighter.  All  the  Ferns  which 
are  not  replanted  should  have  some  of  the  surface 
soil  removed,  replacing  this  with  some  fresh  com- 
post. Many  of  the  Ptwises,  Asplenioms,  fas ,  re* 
qnire  fresh  compost  at  the  base  of  the  stems,  for 
as  they  advance  in  growth  they  form  a  stem. 
The  new  roots  come  from  the  base  of  the  fronds, 
and  unless  provision  is  made  by  adding  new  soil, 
or,  in  the  case  of  pot  plants,  potting  deeper,  the 
young  roots  perish  before  tbeyreatdi  the  soU.  The 
Tree  Ferns  will  derive  much  benefit  by  having  some 
Sphagnom  Koss  bound  round  the  stems.  In  the 
case  of  Lomarias,  this  is  the  only  way  to  ke^  the 
plants  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy  condition.  The 
Dlcksonlas,  too,  are  much  improved  by  this  treat- 
ment. Sphagnum  may  also  be  used  for  the  base 
of  Asplenium  nidns  and  any  others  which  make 
those  wooUy-lo(Ab)g  surface  roota  Later  on, when 
the  plants  are  In  aolive  growth,  a  little  artificial 
fertiliser  may  be  sprlnkl^  over  this  Moss,  but  only 
in  moderate  quantities.  Most  Ferns  are  benefited 
by  the  application  of  a  little  manure  while  they 
are  in  a  growing  state,  but  it  diould  never  be  used 
while  they  are  dormsct. 

I  may  here  refer  to  the  necessity  of  giving  Ferns 
plenty  of  light  All  the  woodwork  and  glass  of 
the  fernery  should  be  kept  as  olean  as  possible. 
Of  all  errors  In  the  culture  of  Ferns,  I  consider  the 
gieatest  Is  the  ufo  of  green  glass,  or  green  shad- 
ing of  any  kind.  Undoubtedly  the  green  shade 
casts  a  hue  over  the  foliage  which  hides  some  of 
the  defects  which  would  be  seen  in  clear  daylight ; 
but  put  |.lante  which  have  been  grown  ucder  the 
infloenoe  of  this  objectionable  sbadlng  beside  those 
which  have  been  grown  under  clear  glass,  and  the 
difference  will  at  once  be  apparent.  I  slionld  like 
to  have  the  oplnioos  of  other  practical  growers  on 
the  subject  of  green  shading  for  Ferns. 

A.  HEMBLKr. 


Aspleninms.— Several  of  the  Asplenioms  may 
be  recommended  for  winter  use.  Where  planta 
are  required  for  indoor  decoration  the  Aai^eniums 
of  the  bulbifemm  type  will  be  found  very  service- 
able, provided  the  atmosphere  is  not  very  dry  and 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  freezing  point. 
A.  lazam  pnmllam  is  one  which  may  be  particu- 
larly recommended,  being  one  of  the  most  el^iant 
in  appearance,  of  free  growth,  while  stock  may  be 
obtained  from  the  bolUls,  ttioogh  these  are  not  so 
plentiful  as  in  some  species.  A.  Uft^e  }s  an- 


other useful  speotes.  In  a  young  state  this  is 
rather  thin  and  stcsf^liog,  hot  for  larger  tped* 
mens  It  is  one  of  the  Iwst,  and  very  prolific  In  bnl- 
bJls.  As  a  smsll  plant  A.  Colensoi  is  serviceable, 
but  rather  more  tender  than  some.  A  lucldom  has 
fronds  of  great  substance,  and  will  last  in  a  room 
almost  as  well  as  the  Aspidistras.  The  species 
does  not  prodnoe  bnlUls,  and  spores  do  not  germi- 
nate freely.  A.  flacddnm  makes  a  fine  besket 
Fern  ;  the  long  drooping  fronds  can  only  develop 
properly  when  the  plant  is  suspended.   Bulbils  are 

ftrodaced  In  great  quantities,  and  these  develop 
Dto  fair-slaed  plants  while  on  the  parent  and  adit 
to  the  appeuance  of  the  plant.  The  true  form  of 
A.  bulbifernm  may  also  be  iocladed  in  this  list. 
The  Asideninms  all  like  a  peaty  compost,  and  dur- 
ing the  sommer-tlme  require  more  shade  than  the 
Fteris,  fco.  The  planta  required  for  winter  dec<na- 
tion  may  be  grown  on  through  the  summer  in  a 
moist,  shady  position,  and  later  on  In  the  aatumn 
they  should  have  a  drier  place  and  plenty  of  ligbt. 
It  mora  attention  were  paid  to  hardening  plants 
off  there  would  be  lees  cause  for  complaint  abont 
Ferns  not  lasting  well  indoors.  This  applies  par- 
tioulariy  to  Asidsnlums,  for  though  they  uo- 
donbtedly  like  a  moist  and  rather  shndy  position 
while  they  are  making  growth,  they  will,  if  gradu- 
ally hardened  of^  last  better  than  many  Ferns.— 
F.  H.   

Rose  Garden, 


PRUNING  ROSEa 
If  any  apology  is  needed  for  treating  upon  this 
sobject  thus  early,  It  mmt  be  that  It  is  of 
little  service  to  tender  advice  after  the  knife  has 
once  been  among  the  plants  la  such  a  ruthless 
manner  as  many  still  adopt.  First  of  all,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  what  the  ol^ect  of  pruning  Boees  Is. 
Then  is  a  considerable  art  in  pruning  Roses,  and 
it  needs  a  wide  experience  of  such  work  if  one  Is 
to  secure  the  very  best  results.  The  pecnlianties 
of  each  variety,  also  whether  quality  or  quantity 
of  fiower  Is  to  be  the  main  object,  or  whether  a 
medium  result  is  wanted,  all  have  to  be  considered. 
Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  Roses  now  culti- 
vated there  are  some  which  bear  scaroely  any- 
proning,  while  others  need  to  be  cut  bactk  hard  if 
satisfactory  results  Are  to  follow. 

I  will  not  touch  upon  Roses  grown  under  glass, 
as  in  whatever  temperature  these  may  be  growing, 
they  should  all  have  been  pruned  before  these 
notes  can  i^;ipear.  Then  the  time  of  pruning  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  season,  also 
the  (iittrlot  and  situation  that  the  Roses  oocniqr. 
In  the  waim  sonthem  counties  like  Devonshire, 
Dorset,  and  Cornwall,  also  thc»e  In  the  western 
part  of  England,  such  as  Somersetshire  and  the 
southern  portion  of  Wales,  pruoii^  may  be  done 
quite  two  to  foor  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  mid- 
lands and  eastern  counties ;  while  further  north  It 
would  be  a  lltUe  later  still.  From  these  data  my 
readers  will  discover  that  no  hard  and  fast  lines 
can  be  laid  down.  Indeed  there  nie  few  things  In 
the  cultivation  of  Roses  that  rofarians  differ  open 
so  much  SB  the  time  for  and  method  of  pruning, 
I  propose  to  divide  this  paper  into  three  sections, 
first  treating  upon  the  earliest  flowering  vsrietiei' 
like  those  of  the  China,  Banksisn,  and  Austrian 
Brier  clafses;  next  nptm  the  Teas  and  Koiseltes; 
and  lastly,  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals  and  Bourb'  ns.  i 

The  first  of  these  classes  contains  Roses  that  need 
pruning  in  distinctly  different  wajs.  The  compact- 
growing  Chinas  sfaoold  have  all  of  their  weak  wood 
removed,  and  the  nmalnii^  growths  out  bsok  to 
about  one-third  of  their  original  length.  Weak 
growth  will  only  produce  a  few  inferior  blooms, 
and  these  will  be  amply  made  up  for  by  the  better 
quality  of  those  produced  upon  the  stronger  wood. 
The  stronger  -  growing  Banksians  and  Austrian 
Briers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  only  need  to  have 
their  shoots  thinned  out  and  the  immature  polnta 
of  the  strongest  removed.  Althoogh  all  three 
classes  fiower  best  upon  the  ripened  growth  of  last 
season,  the  Bankeiaos  and  Ajjatrian  Briers  mora 
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of  bloom  U  to  be  secured.  A  good  tim?,  one  sea- 
son with  another,  for  praoiog  these  U  the  end  of 
Haroh.  The  Teas  and  Noisettes  aUo  need  two 
difiFerent  sUles  of  praninfir.  The  shorter  the 
grower,  the  harder  it  sboold  be  pruned.  Sach  va- 
rieties as  Anna  OlUvier,  Ume.  Lambard,  Harievan 
Hootte,  ko.,  maj  be  primed  BiioUaTlj  to  that  de- 
eoribed  tar  the  Chinas;  while  SoiiTenir  d'BUse 
Vardon,  Comtetse  de  Nadaillac  and  others  should 
be  pmned  closer.  In  these  olassee,  too,  we  find 
some  extra  Btrong  groweis  like  Hartal  Niel, 
Hme.  Berard  and  William  Allen  Richardson ;  these 
need  pmniog  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bank- 
sians,  bnt  not  quite  so  eariy,  the  middle  of  April 
being  a  good  uI-nKind  time.  Bat,  as  I  have  pre- 
Tiomj  remarked,  this  mnst  be  r^nlated  somewhat 
bj  the  Macon  and  looality. 

We  now  come  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals  and 
BonrboDS,  aod  I  will  dismiss  the  latter  olass  at 
once  by  saying  the;  should  be  pruned  rather  harder 
than  the  mediam-growing  Teas  and  Noisettes.  The 
Hybrid  Perpetnals  also  cont^n  weak,  medium  and 
extra  stnmg  growers.  The  two  first  need  some- 
what hard  jHitning,  bnt  in  the  last,  which  oontains 
snob  varieties  as  Hme.  Gabriel  Laizet,  Uagna 
Charta  and  others  which  make  long  flowerless 
shoots  from  their  base,  tbe  older  wood  should 
be  removed  and  full  scope  be  allowed  to  the 
yonnger  growths.  These  sboold  be  pegged  down 
In  ai  horiacmtal  a  poslUon  as  pOosible,  and 
will  then  fiowo-  throoghont  tbdr  whole  length ; 
while  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  room  will  be  left 
for  more  long  growths,.whioh  will  also  spring  from 
the  base.  Always  out  back  to  a  sonnd  eye,  and  if 
pMsible  let  It  have  an  oatwatd  direction. 

R 


THE  DATS  FOR  THE  "  ROSE  DERBY." 

As  prominently  connected  with  the  qneetion  of  the 
(late  of  the  metropolitan  exhibition  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  now  being  so  vigorously  discnssf  d  io 
the  gardening  pipers,  may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  and  a  friendly  criticism. 

We  most  not  individnaliw.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  what  date  laits  Smttii,  Jones,  or  &own.  We 
mosi  take  a  broader  view  than  this.  The  use  for 
the  later  date  rests  principally  on  these  grounds: 
(1)  The  society  claims  to  be  "  national."  (2)  The 
metropolitan  show  Is  the  "Rose  Derby"  of  the 
year.  (3)  Tbe  "Rose  Derby- should  be  held  at 
t^e  height  of  the  Rose  season  of  all  England;  not  a 
small  part  of  It,  for  the  aodety  is  "national." 
(1)  The  "  Rose  Derby  "  this  year  is  fixed  for  July  1. 
(5)  Can  either  July  1,  2,  or  8  be  oonsidered  the 
height  of  the  Rose  season  ? 

Wbea  is  the  height  of  the  Rose  season  T  It  the 
moat  popular  dates,  if  the  dotes  on  which  there  is 
the  greatest  dashing  of  Rose  shows  be  any  criterion 
as  to  the  height  of  the  Rose  season,  then  from  a 
return  haeed  on  the  last  e^ht  fmn,  July  8  and  9 
are  the  most  popular  dates,  more  shows  clashii^ 
on  these  dates  than  on  any  oUier,  and,  therefore, 
presumably  the  height  of  the  Rose  season.  I  have 
exhibited  at  ereiy  "Rose  Derby  "from  the  first 
show  held  in  tbe  St.  James'  Kali  in  1877,  and  my 
ezperieoce  leads  me  to  tbe  same  oondasion,  viz., 
that  the  height  of  the  Rose  season  is  July  8  and  9. 

Now  for  a  liule  friendly  criticism.  What  special 
advantages  does  Mr.  Orahame  possess  whereby  to 
form  his  opinion  as  to  the  height  of  the  Rose 
season  1  Has  he  a  lengthened  experience  ?  No ; 
his  name  first  appears  as  a  member  of  tbe  National 
Hose  Society  in  1889.  (2)  Has  he  a  large  Rose 
garden,  growing  plants  in  different  situations? 
No ;  he  deeortbrs  us  gardm  as  **  being  of  the  most 
dlmlnntive  iUta,"  (8)  Does  he  grow  his  Boses  io 
B  idi  a  way  ai  to  lengthen  his  Rose  season,  cut- 
backs followed  by  mslaens  7  No  ;  he  says  In  refer- 
ence to  maidens,  "  I  have  no  room  to  try  such  ex- 
periments." (4)  Does  he  visit,  other  than  the  two 
pr}vhidal  shows  of  the  N.R.S.  In  1891  and  1892, 
the  Rosa  shows  noffii  of  tiis  Trent  aod  so  asoertalo 
the  high  standard  there  attained  Id  the  latter  half 
of  July  1  Ko;  be  says  in  reference  to  attending 
UiBM  shows,  "  I  am  nnt  anxious  to  compete  oat  of 
mypnqier  district."  Hereia,  I  think,  lies  the  reason 
for  tlM  ooane  be  has  taken.  If  hi8"|m>per  dis- 


trict "  was  less  oiroamscribed,  if  be  Tentured  once 
now  and  again  to  visit  northern  shows,  he  would 
know  the  strength  of  the  north.  He  would  know 
on  what  date  the  northerners  are  at  their  best. 
He  would  not  class  Messrs.  Burch,  of  Peterboro', 
with  "other  nortbemers," sedng  Peterboro'. Is  70 
or  80  miles  south  of  Worksop.  He  would  know 
that  the  midlands,  except  In  oertain  looaltties.  is 
the  latest  of  all  districts.  He  would  know  the 
Cants  do  not  show  north  of  the  Trent  "late  in  the 
season."  He  would  know  the  grand  displays  of 
72'b  exhiUted  at  the  late  shows  by  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness,  Menyweather,  Perkins,  Dickson  and  Cocker. 
He  woold  remember  it  he  had  been  there  the  mag- 
nificent Charles  LetMnre  exhibited  by  Mr.  HaoUn 
last  year  on  July  80,  and  when  he  knew  all  this  he 
would  desire  to  see  suoh  Botes  exhibited  at  the 
"  Rose  Derby  "  of  the  year. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Orahame  will  take  my  criticism 
in  good  part ;  a  difference  of  opinion  dtould  not 
m^e  OB  worse  friends.  Bnt  I  oaonot  forbear 
speaking  my  mind  when  I  obeerve  blm  stating 
time  after  time  that  which  I  feel  sure  he  would  M 
the  last  to  state  weie  he  not  drawing  upon  his 
imagination  rather  than  speaking  from  ezperienoe. 

J08HFB  H.  FlKBBBTOV. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
The  Nobthebn  and  SotrTHSBN  Exhibition 

CONTDOTBBST. 
I  THINK  those  on  the  southern  side  may  consider 
they  distinctly  scored  by  Mr.  Machia's  acknow- 
ledgment "  that  the  metropolitan  date  at  present 
best  salts  the  majority  of  members  of  tbe  N.R.S." 
This  is  a  very  important  ooacossion  on  his  part,  and 
it  is  what  I  have  contended  throughout,  its  import- 
ance being  in  the  {aOt  that  if  the  present  date  in 
July  salts  the  greatest  number  of  our  society's  ex- 
hibitors, it  most,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  also  almost 
assure  us  the  veiy  b&st  show  of  Roses  possible  at 
the  Crystal  Nnce— a  matter  of  the  utntostimpivt- 
anoe  to  the  sortgty  itself ,  and  aim  to  tiiose  memben 
who  are  not  enUtev.  Bnt  I  go  even  further  than 
this,  and  hold  that  il  the  date  be  on  or  about  Ju1y8 
in  an  early  year  our  metropolitan  show  may  be  a 
failure,  iDeoause  the  northern  members,  who  are 
under  20  per  oent.  of  our  subsoribers,  and  half  of 
them  not  exhibitors,  coold  not  possiUy  make  up 
for  the  absence  (wbiob  will  be  inevit  tble  in  an  early 
season)  of  the  southern  growers  on  light  land.  ' 

In  order  to  prove  that  I  have  gooi  reason  fo; 
making  this  statement,  I  will  here  give  an  extract 
from  oar  official  report  on  the  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions of  1887  and  itfer  to  that  of  1889,  these 
being  the  last  two  years  irtien  we  Iwd  ear^ 
seasons. 

The  report  of  ooamittee  for  year  1887  (show 
having  been  held  Jvlj  S,  1887)  s^d:— 

The  metropolitan  show  was  nearly  as  extennve  as 
in  recent  years,  bat  the  quality  and  sue  of  the  flowers, 
offioff  to  the  severe  drought  then  preTsiling,  proved 
much  below  the  average  stuidard. 

In  tbe  report  ot  committeefor  year  1389  it  is  stated 
that  the  Sheffield  show  on  the  18th  proved  a  poor 
one,  "  owing  to  the  earliness  of  tbe  seawu."  Last 
year  (1892)  was  said  to  have  been  a  late  season, 
bat  the  Crystal  Falaoe  show  on  July  8  was  by  far 
the  largest  on  record.  The  classes  were  very  well 
filled  and  the  competition  keen.  I  know  that  in 
two  out  ot  five  classes  I  entered  in  there  were 
thirteen  competitors,  and  I  think  eight  or  nine  in 
the  other  three  classes,  these  nambers  being  ex- 
oaaded  in  othos,'  showing  that  the  date  suited 
most  rosarians. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Miohin  thinks  the 
date  of  the  jvovlncial  show  at  Worksop  will  salt 
the  ro3aiians  in  his  district  and  be  likely  to 
attract  a  large  attendance,  but  unless  it  be  a  very 
bite  season  tbe  southerners  are  not  likely  to  be  in 
good  form  at  that  date. 

The  qaestion  of  the  retention  or  otherwise  of 
the  Tea  Rose  show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
is  one  that  I  must  leave  to  others  to  discuss.  I 
would  myself  prefer  the  moaciy  value  given  there 
In  prises  lielng  dther  transferred  to  the  Natlwuil 


Rose  Society's  provincial  show  for  extra  compe- 
tition—by which  that  show  would  be  much 
improved  and  made  more  attractive  to  everyone 
—or  that  it  be  given  later  in  the  year  to  a  new 
Rose  meeting  in  London  at  tbe  end  of  July  or 
banning  of  August,  more  especially  for  growers 
on  late  soil  and  large  cultivators  of  maiden 
plants. 

Tbe  subject  shoold  be  well  thought  oat  and 
some  altemadve  {tons  prepared  for  discubdcm 
this  autumn.  Chas.  J.  GRAHAM B. 

Croydon. 


Boae  Her  Kajesty.— I  believe  this  Rose  to 
be  better  adapted  for  growing  on  a  pillar  than  in 
any  other  form.  I  have  one  ^ant  growing  in  this 
way.  This  was  planted  five  years  ago,  and  al- 
though there  are  better  pillar  Roses  than  this  one, 
I  get  a  greater  n amber  of  fiowers  from  it  than  I 
do  from  examidea  growing  as  bushes.  As  a  piUw 
phmt  Her  Majesty  shows  its  perpetual  character 
more  than  in  any  other  form.  I  invariably  get 
two  or  three  flowers  in  the  autumn.  It  must  also 
be  a  very  luudy  Rose,  for  it  stood  anlnjured  through 
the  past  two  winters,  while  on  pillars  each  side  of  it 
olimbiog  Bessie  Johnson  and  Piincess  Loolse  Vic- 
toriawerenearlykilled.  ItisveryclearthatthisRase 
resents  hard  pruning.  Hard  cot-back  pUints  may 
perhaps  give  one  or  two  larger  fiowers,  but  there  is  a 
less  number  of  them.  The  fact  that  this  fine  Rose 
is  so  subject  to  mildew,  and  that  tbe  growth  is 
exceedingly  stiff,  makes  the  plants  when  grown  as 
dwarfs  anything  bat  attractive.  The  best  way  to 
treat  it  is  to  wdl  nourish  the  roots,  and  only  cat 
the  branches  back  snffldently  to  bring  the  plants 
a  little  into  shape.  WJien  it  was  firat  sent  out  I 
grew  a  plant  under  glass  with  its  roots  in  a  good 
border,  but  during  the  summer  the  growth  was 
constantly  white  with  mildew,  so  at  the  end  of 
two  years  I  rooted  it  out.— J.  C.  C. 
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PLATS  895. 

EVERLASTINQ.  PEAS. 
(with  a  ooloubkd  plate  or  lathybus  obandi- 

TLOKUS.*) 

The  genua  Lathynu,  which  now  includes 
OrobuH  and  Platystylu,  is  a  very  large  one, 
comprising,  according  to  some  anthoritie^about 
170  species,  Although  Bentham  in  "  Genera 
Plantarqm '  reduces  the  number  to  100.  These 
include  a  lai:ge  number  of  annual  species,  very 
few  of  which  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  flower 
border,  the  best  by  far  being  tbe.8weet  Pea 
(L.  odoratus),  of  which  we  nave  innumerable 
distinct  and  very  beautiful  varieties  in  our  gar- 
dens. The  section  Orobus  diflfers  from  Lathy- 
rufl  proper  in  the  absence  of  tendrils.  In  tbe 
following  notes  we  have  confined  our  remarks 
entirely  to  tbe  perennial  Peas  of  a  tall  growing 
or  twining  character.  L.  rotundifolius,  Bib- 
thorpi,  grandiflorus,  latifolius,  magellanicus,  and 
tuberoBUB  we  consider  the  beet  selection,  and  if 
confined  to  three  we  should  choose  grandiflorus, 
latif oliua,  and  rotundifoUus.  They^  are  all  i>er- 
fectly  hardy,  and  require  no  special  attention 
when  fairly  started  into  growth.  It  is  neoes- 
saty,  however,  to  see  that  they  are  staked  as 
eoon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  them  in  getting  attached  to 
the  supports,  whether  stakes  or  trellis.  They 
may  thus  be  used  with  good  effect  in  mixed 
borders,  and  as  they  flower  freely  thoy  are 
valnable  for  cutting  from.  Most  of  the  species 
ripen  seed  freely,  but  all  may  be  dividect  either 
in  autumn  or  spring.  

•  DiKwa  for  Teb  OAaim-il|  the  Roval  fiardene. 
Kow,  1^  Chaminon  Jones,  JAtio  SMS!1I>^  Li^imphed 
and  printeAigOMiilSl^^bMdO  V 
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L.  GRASDIFLOBUS,  OB  may  be  seeD  trom  the  ac- 
companying coloared  plate,  is  one  of  the  oboicest  of 
Everlasting  Peas.  In  manj  respects  it  resembles 
the  Sweet  Feas  of  onr  gardens,  bat  differs  chiefly 
in  having  a  perennial  root,  the  stalks  neither 
winged  nor  flattened,  the  leaves  broadly  oval,  not 
lancedate  oval,  the  flower-stems  shorter,  and  the 
flowers  considerably  larger.  Its  introdnctton  is 
somewhat  obscnre,  the  risers  believing  that  they 
reodved  the  seeds  from  Leghorn.  It  is  certainly, 
however,  a  native  of  £arope.  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  are  given  in  botanical 
works  as  localities  for  this  handsome  Fea.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  genas,  and 
from  its  neat  and  extremely  free  flowering  habit  a 
very  nsefol  and  attractive  borderplant.  The  stems 
are  much- branched,  climbing,  square,  with  some- 
what rounded  angles  not  at  all  winged  or  hairy. 
The  flowers  are  very  like  those  of  the  Sweet  Fea, 
but  larger  and  of  a  brilliant  bluish  crimson.  L. 
erand'floms  well  deser>es  a  place  as  a  choice  bor- 
der plant,  and  if  a  little  pains  be  taken  to  train 
the  plant  early  op  branches  or  trelUs-work,  it 
forms  a  neat  and  very  attractive  object. 

L.  LATiroLtus  is  the  Everlasting  Fea  of  our 
cottage  gardens,  where  it  may  he  often  seen  cover- 
ing the  doorways  or  trellis-work  with  its  lovely 
large  rose-coloured  flowers.  Its  broad  ample  foliage 
yields  a  sweet  fodder,  and  it  has  often  been  re- 
commended for  this  purpose,  but  as  a  field  crop  we 
believe  it  has  proved  a  railare.  There  is  s  wnite- 
fl^owered  variety  in  gardens.  L.  ensifolius  is  a  va- 
riety with  very  narrow  leaves  and  smaller  flowers, 
«id  platyphyUus,  a  useful  variety,  diffming  from 
the  ty^  in  its  longer  stalks  and  absence  of  reticu- 
lation tn  the  seed-pods. 

L.  8TLVE8TBIS  18  inferior  to  L.  latifoUns  as  a 
garden  plant,  but  the  variety  Wagneri  in  largely 
grown  on  the  Continent  as  fodder,  and  is,  we  be- 
lieve, highly  recommended. 

LOBD  Anson'b  Pka  (L.  magellanicos)  is  the  most 
btautifal  of  blue-flowered  Peas  in  cultivation.  In 
many  gardens  a  particularly  bright  form  of  L. 
sativas  will  he  found  doing  duty  for  Lord  Anson's 
Fea,  which  is  a  true  perennial,  almost  ever- 
green, elftbrons  and  glaaooov,  the  stem  and 
leaves  being  covered  with  a  bluish  bloom.  It 
grows  from  3  feet  to  S  feet  high,  the  stems  far- 
rowed or  triaognlar  and  woody.  The  flowers,  many 
in  a  bunch,  are  of  medium  size,  bright  violet-blue 
with  darker  veins.  Few  plants  of  this  class  are 
more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden  than  Lord 
Anson's  Fea,  as  much  on  acoonnt  of  its  neat  habit 
as  the  striking  beauty  of  Its  flowers,  which  open  in 
June  and  continue  until  the  end  of  July.  This 
species  is  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced 
by  the  cook  of  H.M.  ship  Centurion,  commanded 
by  Lord  Anson,  in  174),  and  was  cultivated  by 
Philip  Miller  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  lost  shortly 
afterwards  until  re-iutroduced  hj  the  Royal  Oar- 
dens,  Kew,  a'  few  years  ago.  Miller  called  it 
P.Bum  americanum,  and  both  his  account  and  that 
of  Lamarck  are  imperfect,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
of  its  identity,  a^  the  wild  specimens  gathered  by 
Sir  J.  Banks  and  Solander  differ  from  cultivated 
Fpecimens  only  in  being  much  smaller.  It  is 
Dearly  related  to  L.  sessilifolius,  a  Chilian  species, 
and,  together  with  other  species  from  Chili  and 
our  native  L.  pratensis,  forms  a  distinct  group.  At 
the  Folham  Narieries  in  the  early  days  it  stood 
the  winter  against  a  wall.  It  is  a  maritime  species, 
and  a  little  salt  may  help  its  growth  under  culti- 
vation. It  ripens  seed  freely,  by  which  means  it 
can  be  readily  increased,  as  it  may  also  be  by 
division.  It  is  a  native  of  Port  Desire,  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  is  probably  not  liardy  unless 
planted  near  a  wall  or  tionse. 

li.  PEATESBis  (the  Meadow  Vetch)  is  a  well- 
known  plant  in  gardens.  It  is  the  Ramping 
Wild  Vetch  of  Parkinson  because  of  its  being  the 
"most  pernicious  herbe  that  can  grow  on  the  earth, 
killing  and  strangling  come  or  any  other  good 
herbe  it  shall  grow  by."  It  is  common  in  moist 
meadows  and  is  useful  for  damp  shady  places  on 
the  rockery  or  border,  where  its  particularly  bright 
golden  yptlow  flowers  are  veiy  attractive.  It  is 
excellent  for  banks,  rooteriea  and  such-Hke  place?. 


L.  BOTUNDiFOLmB.— Tlito  very  beautiful  peren- 
nial Pea,  though  introduced  in  1822,  was  not  no- 
ticed by  Alton.  It  is  the  L.  m'niatus  of  Stev.  and 
pedunonlaria  of  Foir.,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  charming  plants  of  its  kind  in  cultivation. 
Its  flowers,  produced  In  great  abundance,  for  bril- 
liancy and  delicacy  are  unsurpassed  'bj  those  of 
any  other  Pea  known  to  us.  It  is  a  widely  distri- 
buted species,  and  may  be  variable  both  in  habit 
and  flowera.  It  la  well  known  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
the  Caucasus,  and,  accordiog  to  Boissier,  it  extends 
to  Northern  Persia.  Theleavesarenearlyround,and 
the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  laige  clusters, 
are  bright  rose-pink,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  open  in  early  June.  The  variety  ellipticus  is 
inferior  to  the  typ^  the  Sowers  being  smaller, 
darker,  and  with  a  decided  purple  tinge.  It  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Qarden  in  1836.  L.  Drummondi  seems  to  be  sy- 
nonymous with  L.  rotundifollus. 

L.  SiBTHOBPl. —  Although  substantially  little 
more  than  a  -variety  of  L.  rotundifolios,  it  Is  dis- 
tinct enongh  for  all  garden  purposes.  It  is  in  fact 
intermediate  between  that  species  and  L.  latifoUus, 
and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,beui  matched  with 
any  wild  specimens.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  at 
Oxford  Botanic  Oarden  for  many  years,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Sihthorp.  Boissier  in 
"Flora  OrientaliB"givesCon8tantinoplea8alooality 
for  L.  rotundifoUus,  by  which  he  may  mean  the 
form  known  as  L.  Sibthorpi,  the  true  L.  rotundi- 
folios being  conflned  to  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Crimea.  The  stems  are  twiufni?,  broadly  wioged, 
the  pair  of  leaflets  oblong,  about  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  the  stipoles  narrowish  with  laige 
spars,  the  namerons  racemes  of  five  to  six  flowers 
being  of  a  beautiful  mauve-red,  fading  to  violet. 
It  flowers  a  month  earlier  than  Sj.  rolondifolias,  and 
may  be  increased  by  division  or  seed. 

L.  TUBEBOaus  ^the  tuberoos  Vetchling)  is  a 
charming  low-growing  species,  producing  numerous 
flowers  of  a  bright  dark  pink.  It  is  found  in  many 
of  our  cornfields,  and  is  cultivated  iu  Holland  for 
the  tuberous  roots,  which  are  said  to  be  edible. 
The  tubers  are  aboat  2  inches  long,  broadest  at  the 
rcot  end  and  tapering  to  the  apex.  It  will  be 
found  a  osefol  tdant  for  the  flower  border,  it  being 
a  troe  perumial,  of  neat  habit,  and  very  free  flower- 
ing. 

Other  species  are  palustris,  heteropfayUaSj 
and  t  he  charming  mariumus,  which  is  well  wort^ 
a  place  among  marah-loving  plants. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 
Raspbbbbibs-— It  is  not  often  that  well-matured 
canes  are  injured  by  frosts,  bot  they  were  badly 
crippled  during  last  winter,  and  for  this  reason  ft 
has  been  advisable  to  defer  the  final  thinning  out, 
shortening  and  training  till  there  is  less  likelihood 
of  damage  being  done.  It  it  worthy  of  note  that 
the  canes  of  the  tall-growing  varieties,  and  which 
were  closely  tied  to  a  stout  wire  fence,  suffered 
the  most  from  the  frosty  winds  experienced  last 
winter,  not  a  few  of  them  being  ruined  ootright 
and  many  more  badly  weakened.  The  same  varie- 
ties bundled  up  to  tail  stakes  were  less  affected  by 
frosts.  All  the  same,  the  fence  system  of  training 
is  that  most  generally  recommended  and  adopted. 
For  the  taller  growers,  socb  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
Rivers'  Hornet  and  Superlative,  these  being  planted 
in  rows  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  strong  stakes 
of  a  similar  height  are  needeJ,  disposing  these 
about  15  feet  apart.  A  strong  wire  should  be 
strained  or  light  stakes  he  fastened  along  the  top 
of  these,  and  another  one  2  feet  lower  down.  To 
these  t^e  best-placed  canes  may  be  tied  6  inches 
apart,  or,  better  still,  be  arranged  4  inches  apart 
and  ^ortenei  to  different  lengths,  only  al>out  half 
being  l^t  to  the  full  height  of  the  fence.  Thus 
treated,  there  will  be  qnitc  a  perfect  hedge  of 
fruit,  the  fruiting  shoots  being  produced  by  l^e 
liardest  pruned  canes  riglit  down  to  the  ground. 


When  the  clumps  have  f  ach  a  strong  stake  given 
them,  select  about  six  of  the  best  canes,  shorten- 
ing these  to  different  lengths,  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  those  fence-tr^ed  and  for  a  similar  reason. 
Such  sturdy  growers  as  Baumforth's  Seedling,  Fas* 
tolf  and  Carter's  Prolific,  if  given  good  room— the 
rows  being  not  less  tlian  4  feet  apart— really  re- 
quire no  supports  of  any  kind.  The  canes  should 
be  freely  thinned  out  and  then  shortened,  the 
strongest  to  a  length  of  about  S  feet  and  the  rest 
to  2  feet  or  thereabouts.  During  the  sommer  the 
heavily  laden  canes  may  spread  out  somewhat,  bot 
they  never  bre^  down  to  t  he  ground. 

Newly-plamtid  RAfiPBBBaiBB.— In  no  ease 
ought  these  to  be  allowed  to  bear  fmit  this  year. 
Unless  the  canes  are  cut  down  to  within  G  inches 
of  the  ground,  the  chances  are  no  saokerK  will  be- 
thrown  up,  and  it  need  liardly  be  added  that  there 
will  then  be  no  fruiting  wood  for  the  following 
season.  Too  often  newly -planted  canes  are  allowed 
to  bear  fmit  the  first  season,  and  never  leoover 
from  this  senseleBs  treatmrat.  Nor  Is  it  alw^S' 
advisable  to  heavily  crop  my  canes  that  may  have 
been  produced  the  first  summer  after  planting. 
Unless  exceptionally  strong,  the  latter  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  18  inches  of  the  ground,  with . 
the  resalt  that  a  few  bunches  of  fruit  and  a  veir 
much  stronger  sucker  growth  will  be  obtained, 
those  owning  them  being  oonsiderable  gainers  in 
the  end  by  this  treatment.  Novices  ooght,  perhaps, 
to  be  told  that  oaoes  which  liave  borne  or  at- 
tempted to  bear  fruit  last  season  ooght  ere  this  to 
have  been  cleanly  cut  oat,  as  tiiese  have  donetbdr 
work  aod  are  dead. 

AUTUMN-FBUITIHO  RabpbhBBISS.  —  Autumn 
crops  are  sometimes  produced  on  extra  strong 
early  canes  of  the  carrent  season's  growth,  bat  in 
order  to  be  more  certain  of  this  ocourring,  the 
ripened  canes  now  existing  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  ground.  Baumforih'R  Seed- 
ling will  frequently  give  both  a  summer  and  aa- 
tumn  crop  without  any  cutting  down  being  re* 
sorted  to,  but  when  the  canes  fruit  the  same  season 
as  formed,  tJieyoaanot  be  depended  on  to  fruit  freely 
again  t^e  foUowing  summer.  The  October  Red 
cot  down  now  will  not  fail  to  give  a  good  autumn 
crop,  and  is  quite  worthless  for  summer  fruiting. 

Manuring  Raspbebbibs.  —  Although  Rasp- 
berries are  apt  to  f^  on  cold  and  rather  wet 
ground,  they  yet  require  plenty  of  moisture  during 
the  growing  period.  Nor  ought  they  to  be  starved 
at  the  roots.  A  heavy  mulching  of  strawy  manure 
applied  after  the  prooing  and  tying  have  beencom- 
pleted  will  serve  to  conserve  moisture,  and  the 
juices  from  it  being  washed  down  to  the  roots  by 
spring  rains  will  greatly  stimulate  a  healthy, 
^odoctive  growth.  Unless  the  lieds  are  eo  mulched 
the  chaooes  are  the  fruit  daring  a  moderately  dry 
season  even  will  fail  to  swell  to  anything  like  its 
fall  size.  Oo  no  account  should  any  manure  be 
dag  in.  Raspberries  are  essentially  simace-rootii^ 
olantr,  and  if  either  a  fork  or  a  spade  is  used 
twtween  the  rows  lai^e  numbers  of  surface  roots 
will  be  destroyed  and  much  harm  done. 

Stbawbbbbies.  —  Severe  frosts  without  any 
snow  on  the  ground  tkave  bad  the  effect  of  greatly 
loosenii^  the  young  Strawberry  plants,  and  seeing 
that  these  require  to  be  both  firmly  fixed  and  to 
have  a  rather  so'id  root  run,  something  ought 
soon  to  be  done  to  correct  the  loossnebs  now 
apparent.  When  the  gronnd  is  in  a  fairly  dry 
state,  or  will  not  lift  up  badly  when  trampled  upon, 
all  small  Strawberry  plants  shoald  be  refiz^  a 
heavy  rammer  being  better  for  the  purpose  than  a 
man's  foot,  after  which  the  sur&oe  of  the  bed 
ooght  to  he  lightly  stirred  with  a  Dutch  hoe.  A 
light  molohing  of  short  litter  would  effectually 
prevent  any  farther  loosening  of  the  ground  by 
frosts.  On  deeply-dug,  loose  soils  Strawberries 
are  apt  to  form  more  strot^  leaves  than  desirable, 
this  usually  being  at  the  expense  of  the  crops.  It 
ought  not  to  he  possible  to  easily  drive  In  an 
ordinary  walking-stick  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
cultivated  ground,  but  if  it  is,  then  ought  steps  to 
be  taken  towards  making  the  ground  firmer.  The 
ground  not  merely  abaut  the  plants,  but  throaghont 
the  beds  being  heavily  traou>Ied,  tbii^im^^n 
conduce  to  0»§i*9?S^t1*flpVS&WVwyl^ 
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loot  fibres  and  a  far  stardier  froitfol  habit  of 
growth,  the  banobes  of  fmit  beine  thrown  oat 
well  b^ond  the  leaves  instead  of  being  smothared 
by  the  latter,  as  heretofore.  Where  too  much 
leafy  growth  is  asoally  prodnced,  there  sboald  be 
no  snrfaoe  tnantiring  or  mulching  done  as  yet,  bat 
strong  old  damps  that  are  showing  signs  of  ex- 
banstion  nuty  well  shortly  have  a  malching  of 
haU-rotten  manore.  If  this  is  deferred  mac^  longer 
the  chaooes  are  the  plants  would  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  manuring  beyond  being  kept  in  a  moist 
state;  whereas  the  roots  require  some  food  washed 
down  to  them  directly,  or  eren  before  active 
growth  commences.  A  good  soaking  of  sewage 
water  or  other  rather  strong  lignid  manore  given 
now  or  when  there  is  no  frost  in  the  ground  would 
not  be  wasted  on  old  Strawberry  beds. 

W.  lOOULDBN. 


THE  EITCHSN  GARDEN. 
Sfbino  Cabbaob.— These  have  evidently  in  some 
qaarters  had  a  decided  check,  the  recent  severe 
weather  having  left  its  mark,  esjpecially  on  those  in 
a  forward  state.  On  some  sous,  especially  those 
of  a  light  description,  the  root-hold  will  have  been 
greatly  weakened  by  the  npheaTal  of  the  soil  caused 
by  the  frosts,  and  as  this  is  much  against  the 

Slants  becoming  quickly  establii>hed,  the  soU  sboald 
B  closed  in  aboat  the  stems.  The  root-hold  being 
BO  loosened  hoeing  may  be  deferred  for  a  short 
lime  longer,  bat  directly  fresh  growth  is  seen  to 
be  taking  place,  then  is  the  time  to  encourage 
the  crop  as  much  as  possible  by  giving  a  thorough 
hoeing,  growth,  weather  permittiiw,  taking  place 
freely  afterwaids.  A  ItttlegoanoandBootsprioklcd 
about  the  plants  will  greatly  assist  the  growth, 
this  being  followed  by  another  boeing,  the  soil  also 
being  drawn  up  to  the  stems  on  each  side.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  if  it  is  thought  other  assistance  is  needed, 
may  be  given  a  little  later  on.  If  there  is  the  least 
tinge  of  blue  in  the  foliage  it  la  a  sure  sign  that 
satni  assiatanoe  is  needed,  and  the  crop  will  be 
benefited  acoordlngly  both  In  quality  and  eaiUness. 
Plants  left  over  in  the  autumn  and  pricked  out 
come  In  useful  for  filling  op  gaps  or  forming  an- 
other breadth  for  succession.  More  seed  should 
be  sown  In  heat  either  in  a  box  of  light  soil  or  on 
a  gentle  hotbed,  the  latter  for  preference,  as  the 
little  plants  will  grow  ahead,  and  after  being  har- 
dened off  may  be  planted  out  dfrect. 

Spinaor. — This  crop  is  greatly  depended  upon 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Taking  it 
altogether,  winter  SplDach  was  good  before  the 
frosts  came  on,  so  with  ordioary  care  it  should  now 
do  welL  The  whole  bed  should  be  gently  trodden 
over,  presaing  the  foot  ag:Un8t  the  pUnts  so  as  to 
flz  them  thoroughly,  afterwards  lightly  hoeing  the 
surface.  As  soon  as  growth  commences  a  little 
soot  and  guano  will  be  beneficial.  If  the  plants 
have  been  hard  cut  do  not  be  in  too  great  a 
harry  to  pick  every  leaf  that  forms,  as  It  is  this 
close  {dckiug  which  prevents  the  plant  from  being 
quickly  re-establishtd.  The  plants  from  the  late 
sowing  not  hAving  a  deep  root-hold  will  be  sare  to 
be  considerably  looseDed,  and  if  not  made  firm 
they  will  fail  to  become  established.  It  will  de- 
pend upon  the  weather  whether  seed  may  be  sown 
now,  but  if  the  soil  is  in  free  wooing  order  a  sow- 
ing should  be  made  on  a  sooth  border,  this  ensur- 
ing early  germination. 

.  IiABas  Obiobs.— -If  anyone  desires  the  very 
large  Onions  as  seen  at  exhibitions,  the  seeds  will 
now  have  to  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  which 
fchonld  be  efllciently  drained  and  filled  firmly  with 
soil.  A  gentle  watering  should  be  given  and  the 
pans  placed  in  a  fairly  warm  pit  or  eren  on  a 
gentle  hotbed.  Grow  the  seedlings  on  steadily 
near  the  glass,  eventually  potting  off  singly  into 
3'Inch  pots,  or  if  sown  in  boxes  th^  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  and  be  planted  out  direct  from  the  boxes 
after  being  hardened  off.  These  Onions  require 
well  looking  after  and  good  culture  after  they  have 
been  planted  out.  The  autumn  kinds  may  also  be 
sown  now  thinly  in  boxes,  to  be  planted  out  wbe: 
large  enoogh.  These  la  the  end  wIU  catch  np 
those  sown  in  the  autumn,  that  is  under  good 
tieatment.  If  by  aqy  cbanoe  the  autumn  sowing 


was  neglected,  the  deficient  should  now  be  made 
good  in  the  way  stated. 

Eablt  Cblbst.— a  row  or  two  of  very  early 
Celery  will  prove  acceptable  in  the  majority  dt 
establishments,  but  unless  it  can  be  well  cared  for 
it  may  turn  out  useless  in  the  end  by  running  to 
seed,  snd  this  perhaps  throueh  a  check  received  in 
its  very  earliest  stages.  To  ensure  this  early 
Celery  proving  serviceable,  a  little  seed  should  be 
sown  thinly  in  a  pan  or  box.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  as  thinly  as  will  enable  each  little  plant  to 
stand  out  by  itself.  If  placed  in  a  gentle  heat 
the  seeds  will  not  be  long  in  germinating.  The 
seedlings  should  be  grown  on  near  the  glass  in  the 
same  temperature,  and  not  l>e  exposed  to  cold 
draughts  in  a  cold  house.  Keep  them  well  sapplied 
with  water,  afterwards  placing  in  a  cooler  stmcturft 
Eventually  prick  them  out  into  other  boxes  of 
rich  soil,  or  even  low  frames  where  tbey  will  ano- 
ceed  well.  If  kept  well  supplied  with  water  and 
grown  in  a  genial  temperatore,  free«roiring  plants 
that  will  not  bolt  wUl  reanlt.  A.  Yotoq. 
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PLANT  HOOSEa 

PoTTiKo  BiTLBs.— Am  ABTLLI8.— All  needful  work 
in  the  way  of  potting  in  the  case  of  the  fine  spring- 
Sowering  hybrids  should  t>e  proceeded  with  at  once. 
In  some  cases  it  la  just  possible  that  signs  of  activity 
have  already  manifested  themselves.  If,  however, 
it  is  but  little  advanced,  no  harm  will  come  to 
the  young  growth,  which  in  the  case  of  flowering 
bulbs  will  or  at  leaat  should  be  the  flower-epikes 
In  advance  of  the  foliage.  In  dealing  with  such 
it  is  advisable  to  be  cautions,  not  resorting  to  the 
extreme  measures  of  removing  all  the  soil  if  it 
and  the  roots  also  are  still  in  good  condition. 
The  large  growers  of  these  handsome  bulbous 
plants  make  it  a  cnstom  as  a  rule  to  entirely  shake 
the  bulbs  oat  every  spring  when  they  have  once 
had  a  resting  period.  This  is  done  most  soccess- 
fully  without  the  slightest  doubt,  and  can  be  gene- 
rally adopted  where  a  suflScient  numtMr  is  being 
grown  to  aUow  of  a  compartment  to  themselves,  so 
that  the  balbs  after  potting  can  be  plunged  in  a 
getUle  bottom-heat  to  induce  fresh  root-action 
after  tiie  change  of  soil  and  the  loss  also  of  at 
least  a  few  roots.  When,  however,  a  few  doxen 
only  are  cultivated.  It  is  hardly  advisable  In  my 
opinion  to  shake  them  out  entirely  every  spring. 
In  such  cases  the  bottom-heat  accommodation 
cannot  always  be  conveniently  spared,  without 
which  after  potting  they  will  not  start  away  so 
kindly.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  converted  to  the 
annual  change  of  soil  in  every  ease ;  hence  I  have 
given  the  foregoing  opinion  on  the  subject  One 
great  mistalie  most  nndoubtedly  Is  that  of  over- 
potting  ;  no  greater  blunder  could  hardly  be  made, 
save  that  of  excessive  watering,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  cultivation.  Once  over  potted  and  the 
roots  in  a  bad  state  as  the  result  thereof,  it 
will  take  a  season  or  two  to  bring  the  bolbe  round 
sga'n.  When  shaken  oat  entirely,  all  the  dead 
scales  and  unhealthy  or  df  ad  roots  can  be  removed 
efleotnally,  but  this  is  hardly  needful  every  year. 

The  soil  I  use  for  them  is  chiefly  loam,  and 
that  as  good  as  I  can  get  It ;  silver  sand  or  road 
scrapings  should  also  be  added.  If  the  loam  is  not 
of  the  very  best  a  little  peat  should  be  aJded, 
being  better  than  leaf-soil  for  fear  of  wireworm  In 
the  Tatter,  A  small  amount  of  cow  manure  that 
has  been  dried  might  be  added  to  the  loam  as  first 
advised,  but  rather  than  have  any  excess  it  had 
better  be  absent  altogether.  Those  who  have  not 
this  material  at  band  suitable  for  the  purpose  had 
better  use  a  small  amount  of  bone-meal  instead. 
After  potting,  when  no  bottom-heat  is  employed, 
asunny  position  upon  a  shelf  with  a  temperature 
of  about  65°  at  night,  or  at  the  most  60°,  will  suit 
them  very  well;  less  than  this  will  suffice 
with  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  Watering  must  be 
performed  with  veiy  great  care  for  some  weeks; 
in  fact  at  all  times  this  advice  is  applic- 
,ble.  Young  plants  that  have  not  thus  fai 
had  any  rest  at  all  from  the  seedling  stage  should, 
if  in  need  of  a  shift,  have  It  given  them  at  once. 
I  have  some  in  this  state  now  which  will  be 


transferred  as  soon  as  possible  from  3-inch  Into 
44-inch  pots.  Others  in  2i-inch  pots  from  seed 
sown  last  autumn  will  soon  be  fib  for  8-inch  pota, 
whilst  flowering  bulbs  which  have  cmly  had  one 
rest  will  be  partially  shaken  out  and  repotted, 
possibly  giving  from  6-inch  to  8^inch  pots  In  the 
case  of  the  larger  ones ;  beyond  this  latter  slse  even 
more  ditcretion  is  needed. 

GI.OXIHIAS. — The  most  promising  of  these  may 
now  be  shaken  out  and  repotted  ;  the  best  in  nil 
probability  will  be  those  started  the  earliest  last 
year.  If  the  bnlba  have  bem  k^  tolerably  cool 
and  not  exoessivety  dry,  they  will  not  be  found 
shrivelled.  Where,  however,  any  do  not  handle 
firm  they  shoold  be  soaked  in  warm  water  before 
being  potted  afresh,  this  being  altogether  better 
than  giving  water  directiy  afterwards  to  gain  the 
same  ends.  Whi  n  potted  keep  them  w^l  np  to 
the  light  in  an  ordinaiy  stove  temperature  If 
stood  nnder  oHxer  pbuts  that  are  being  syringed 
they  will  receive  more  water  than  is  good  for  them, 
whust  the  growth  In  such  cases  becomes  drawn  at 
the  very  first,  a  circumstance  that  should  be 
avoMed.  Falling  room  in  the  stove,  a  vinery  shelf 
where  the  temperatnre  Is  nearly  about  the  same 
will  aoit  them  quite  as  well.  Leaf  soil  may  be 
used  with  these,  or,  failing  that,  some  peat,  good 
loam  and  sand  forming  about  two-thirds  to  one- 
third  of  either  peat  or  leaf  soil.  Pot  firmly  and 
keep  the  bulbs  just  buried  in  the  soil  to  encour- 
age surface  rooting  as  much  as  possible. 

Caladiuhs.— Where  there  is  a  good  stock  of 
these,  a  portion  at  least  may  now  be  started,  if 
shaken  out  in  the  autumn,  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
are  the  best  suited  to  starling  now.  Small  pota  In 
comparison  to  the  bulbs  are  better  tor  starting 
them  in  than  larger  ones,  even  in  the  case  ot 
intended  specimens.  It  being  an  easy  matter  to 
pat  two  or  three  tc^ther  arterwanis.  The  s<h1 
should  be  as  good  as  possible,  although  it  need 
not  be  80  fibrous  as  in  the  case  of  plants  that 
make  a  more  endnrfog  growth.  In  addition  to 
loam  and  leaf  soil,  some  horse  droppings  may  !« 
used  or  spent  Mnebroom-bed  msnure.  I  have 
found  them  to  take  kiudly  to  the  latter  when  I 
was  growing  specimens.  The  warmest  place  in 
the  stove  shoold  be  given  them,  with  a  littie  bottom- 
beat  if  available.  In  the  case  of  C.  argyrites,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  defer  stanii^  for  a  few  weeks 
yet. 

UiaoBLLANBOini  BITLBS.— Of  these,  Urceolina 
anrea  and  Griffloia  byadnthina  should  now  be 
potted,  treating  them  similarly  to  the  Amai^lUs  in 
this  respect,  but  keeping  them  a<'teTwards  in  the 
stove.  Montbretias  and  Tritonias  should  also  be 
pottfd  up  in  good  time  where  grown  nnder  this 
method,  being  afterwards  kept  quite  cool,  plung- 
ing: over  the  surface  of  the  pots  in  cocoa 
fibre  being  a  very  good  plan.  The  latest  of 
Gladiolus  The  Briiie  (G.  Colvilli  albus)  shoa'd 
nowbe  potted,or  they  will  suffer  a  check  not  easily 
got  over  afterwards.  J.  HvoeoN. 


OBCHIDS. 

Wb  have  now  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  shading  is  pre- 
pared. Some  persons  nse  the  shading  in  winter, 
but  I  do  not  tbink  this  is  desirable,  and  have 
always  recommended  it  to  be  taken  off  to  prevent 
its  decaying.  The  shading  material  is  weU  dried 
before  taking  it  down,  and  we  keep  it  In  a  dry  airy 
shed.  A  note  is  made  of  all  the  olinds  that  can 
be  repaired,  and  aUoof  those  that  must  be  renewed, 
and  they  should  all  be  seen  to  before  the  middle  of 
the  present  month.  After  the  middle  of  February 
it  vrill  not  be  safe  to  leave  the  cool  house  un- 
shaded—that is  it  it  is  exposed  to  the  aanshlne.  A' 
lean-to  house  with  a  north  aspect  would  not  re- 
quire to  be  shaded  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  lattr. 
Some  persons  are  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  np  their 
blindd,  and  in  truth  they  are  not  much  needed  at 
first,  but  in  early  spring  we  have  in  the  same  day 
far^ri^ht  sunshine  and  keen  frosty  winds ;  therefore,  it 
is  ^tter  on  such  days  to  use  the  blinds  than  to  ad- 
mit airtoo  freely  to  keep  down  the  temperatnre  to 
what  Uup,^^,jha^r^h<ttjp0^|g^,u 
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All  OUT  Orobid  hooMS  are  piovided  with  laths  fixed 
on  iron  atandardH  aboat  6  inches  long  ;  the  laths 
run  parallel  with  the  rafters,  and  support  the  blinds 
above  the  glass,  allowing  the  air  to  drcalate  freely 
between  tbe  bUads  and  the  glass.  This  anange- 
ment  keeps  tbe  temperatore  much  lower  In  tunmer 
than  if  the  blinds  were  allowed  to  rest  upon  tho 
glass.  The  shading  for  the  cool  house  and  the  East 
India  boose  might  be  a  little  thicker  than  that 
used  for  the  CatueTas,  "liie  Mexican  Cattleyaa  and 
Lselias  need  the  veiy  thinnest  of  Bhadicg.  Out- 
side blinds  and  rollera  that  can  rea^llj  be  mn  up 
and  down  are  the  best  It  is  better  to  dispenee 
with  pull^,  which  are  liable  to  mst  and  etick  fast. 
Tbe  blinds  should  be  nailed  to  rollers  at  the  end  of 
wbfoh  is  a  deeply  grooved  wheel.  The  cord  in- 
tended to  draw  np  and  let  down  tbe  blind  Is  fixed 
in  tbe  grooves.  The  wheel  must  project  beyond 
the  ends  of  tbe  house.  Some  persons  fix  ehad- 
ing  inside  tbe  house,  others  paint  the  glass  with 
Motne  kind  of  mixtne,  but  all  tbese  permanoit 
shadings  bare  tbe  serioos  objeoUon  of  esdndlng 
tbe  light  in  dull  cloudy  weather;  whereas  the 
movable  shading  is  only  used  when  it  is  actually 
needed.  At  midsummer  it  is  much  needed,  but  in 
March  and  April  as  well  as  in  Ihe  autumn  mootbs 
ibere  are  days  together  when  tbe  riiadiog  is  never 
used,  ai  d  even  In  the  aarly  and  late  numtba  when 
tbe  weather  Is  clear  the  blinds  are  not  needed  above 
four  or  five  hours  each  day.  It  Is  not  safe  to  ex- 
pose any  Orchids  tco  freely  to  sunlight  early  in  tbe 
year,  for  tbey  are  rather  sensitive  after  hftving 
parsed  through  a  long  period  of  rest,  it  not  being 
pouil>le  to  idt  fretly  in  winter,  and  for  a  week 
or  so  at  a  stretch  Uiey  have  had  scarcely  any  light. 
Mow,  with  tbe  loagei  days,  tbey  will  gradually  be 
Inured  to  bear  the  full  amount  of  lighL 

We  have  finished  the  surface-dressing  of  cool- 
bouse  Orchids,  and  a  few  of  them  have  been 
repotted,  amongst  them  some  Masdevallias  of 
the  H.  Harrjana,  H.  Veitcbiana  and  M.  ignea 
types.  It  is  rather  curious  faow  tbe  variety  M. 
ignea  superba  grows  out  of  the  soil;  each  new 
leaf  proaoced  grows  more  and  more  upward,  and 
tbeiuants  require  to  be  more  deeply  planted  in 
tbe  peat  and  Sphagnum  at  each  time  of  repotting. 
This  and  next  month  all  Odontoglossams,  such  as 
O.  crispam,  O.  gloriosum,  O.  hy8triz,0.  trinmpbans, 
O.  Fescatorei  and  others  of  this  type,  should  be  re- 
potted If  tbey  need  it,  or  are  likely  to  need  it 
tiprirg  or  autumn  is  the  best  period,  perhaps,  to 
repot  these  Orchids,  but  I  have  repotted  oM-est»- 
bUshed  plants  and  newly-imported  onea  in  almost 
every  month  of  the  year  with  soncess.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  some  people  believe  that  the  pots  and 
drainnge  material  should  be  sweet  and  clean  if 
anything  like  permanent  snocess  hi  Orchid  culture 
Is  to  be  obtained.  New  fiower-pota  should  be 
soaked  in  water  ten  or  twelve  boorsand  be  allowed 
lo  become  qnlte  dry  before  being  again  used.  The 
smaller  oool  bouse  Od(»itoglo8snms,  snob  as  O. 
Bossi  and  O.  Cervantesi,  may  be  planted  in  the 
emsll  shallow  pans  now  so  much  uned,  or  In  teak 
baskets,  and  be  suspended  near  the  roof  glass. 
Since  finiflbirg  up  the  work  in  the  cool  bouse  we 
have  had  work  for  some  days  amongst  the  Cat- 
tleyas  and  other  plants  in  tbe  Mexican  honse. 
Some  persons  can  afford  an  entire  large  honse  for 
CatUeyas  alone,  but  we  grow  nearly  all  Orchids 
reqnirbig  a  Cattleya  bouse  temperature  in  thi-< 
boaee,  besides  numbers  of  Ferns  in  variety  and 
other  ornamental  follnged  and  fio^ering  plants. 
To  the  Orchid  fancier  a  house  entirely  set  apart  for 
hii  fiiTOorite  plants  is  eminently  satisfactory.  They 
are  interesting  to  bim  at  rest  and  in  growtb,  as 
well  as  when  they  are  in  flower ;  bat  for  general 
porposes  Orchids  can  be  grown  quits  well  with  a 
collection  of  other  plants,  that  is  if  they  are  kept 
clean.  I  have  discarded  several  plants  from  the 
honse  because  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
thrii».  This  parasite  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
Orchid  booses  at  all  costs.  We  I'avo  been  dipping 
tbe  entire  stock  of  plants  of  MUtonia  vex  llarid. 
This  is  more  liable  tbao  any  other  occupant  of  tbe 
Cattleya  honse  known  to  me  lo  become  infested 
with  yellow  thripf.  My  plan  is  to  dip  the  plants 
about  once  In  six  weeks  o  ■  two  months  as  a  prc- 
cantion.  Some  of  tie  Mlltonias  are  showing  their 


spikes.  U.  Boezli  has  also  been  attended  to  by 
dipping,  and  ail  tbe  plants  have  been  surface- 
drmsed.  Odontoglossum  cicrosmom  is  now  start- 
ing to  grow,  and  the  plants  will  need  a  fair  supply 
of  water  at  tbe  roots.  Thcgr  have  been  kept  quite 
dry  durii^  winter,  care  being  taken  to  give  them 
enough  water  to  prevent  their  shrivelling.  It 
should  be  noted  that  with  the  growths  the  spikes 
also  appear  and  tbey  are  very  lender ;  instead  of 
pushing  upright  they  hang,  if  not  supported,  down- 
wards over  the  sides  of  the  pots.  In  fact,  they  are 
much  more  effective  when  fuaoted  in  teak  baaketa 
and  the  eiakes  allowed  to  hang  down. 

J.  SouaLAB. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  TBES  OB  PERFBTUAL-EXOWBRING 
CARNATION. 
TBSB  OBPBBPBnrAL  PLOWBBINO  Cabnatioks  re- 
qoire  good  cultivation  to  bring  them  npto  tbe  stan- 
dard of  ezcellenoe  we  see  In  t  he  best  flowered  plants, 
and  such  ai  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jennings,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Kothschild,  of  Ascot^ 
Leigfaton  Buzsard,  at  the  Royal  Horticaltnral  So- 
ciety's meeting  at  Westminster  on  Janaary  17  and 
on  other  occaf<ionf>.  Amateurs  attend  the  meet- 
ings and  see  the  plants  exhibited,  and  think  that 
all  they  have  to  d  i  U  to  order  so  many  plants, 
and  fancy  that  they  also  should  have  ancb  in  thdr 
gardens  in  due  course. 

An  amatenr  wrote  me  the  othar  day  InqalriiK 
what  kind  of  bouse  he  ought  to  oonstract  in  which 
to  grow  hiB  winler-flowering  Carnations.  The 
form  of  the  house  is  the  first  contideratioo,  and 
all  my  experience  shows  that  tbe  span-roofed  form 
is  tbe  best.  The  Carnation  likes  free  ventilai  ion  on 
all  sides,  and  no  other  house  gives  this  so  well  as 
the  span-roofed  one.  Light  is  also  of  mnob  im- 
portance, for  in  winter  we  get  all  too  little  under 
Hxe  most  favourable  oocditions,  and  the  span- 
roofed  house  admlto  the  largest  [ffoportion  of  light 
to  the  plants,  exposing,  as  it  does,  the  most  glass 
surface.  On  the  other  band,  it  requires  more  hot- 
water  ^pea  to  heat  the  same  number  of  cubic 
feet  ot  space  in  a  span-roof  than  it  does  in  a 
half-span  or  lean-to.  This  is  a  small  matter,  the 
first  extra  cost  not  being  very  much.  Next  to  tbe 
span-roof,  I  prefer  the  half  or  three-quarter-span, 
and  laatiythe  lean-to,  and  good  winter- flovrering 
Carnations  can  be  grown  in  all  oF  them.  We  have 
two  span-roofed  houses  here,  and  both  of  them 
answer  admirably  for  Carnations  ;  we  have  flowers 
ot  them  all  the  year  round.  Tbe  length  of  the 
house  dees  not  matter  so  much.  Oars  are  60 
feet  long;  one  of  them  Is  12  feet  wide  and  9  feet 
from  the  floor-line  to  the  apex  ot  the  roof.  There 
are  2  feet  of  brickwork  from  the  ground-line,  and 
on  the  top  ot  the  brickwork  comes  the  staging 
for  the  plants.  The  side  sashea  are  2  feet  6  inches, 
woodwork  and  gla^s  included.  There  are  four 
rows  of  4-inch  pipes  under  the  stages,  which  are 
4  feet  wide,  and  close  to  the  glass  roof,  near  the 
baae  of  the  niftera,  are  t*o  rows  of  inch  pipes  for 
hot  water.  When  I  say  four  rows  of  pipes  under 
tbe  stages,  I  mean  two  rows  on  each  side.  There 
is  wl-atis  termed  a  lantern-roof,  the  top  of  which 
opens  the  entire  leng'h  of  the  house  all  at  once  by 
a  rod  and  lever.  The  si^e  upright  sashes  open 
all  together  in  the  same  way,  and  they  can  be 
opened  to  the  snwlleat  or  tiieir  utmoet  extent. 
The  larger  honse  is  20  feet  vride,  with  stages  all 
round  it  and  one  in  the  centre.  The  glass  upright 
sashes  are  3  feet  high,  but  all  the  arrangements  are 
the  same  in  other  respects ;  there  are  also  six  rows 
of  4  inch  hot-water  pipes.  The  houses  have  been 
well  constructed  of  the  best  seasoned  timber  by  a 
first-class  firm  of  botbonse  builders,  ard  have  been 
no  trouble  to  us  whatsoever.  It  may  be  that  such 
houses  cost  a  little  more  at  first,  but  they  are  the 
cbenpest  in  the  long  run.  We  are  just  putting  in 
our  cuttings,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  re- 
quires a  frame  or  propagating  house  for  them  , 


t3  their  grovrtfa,  and  It  is  here  that  the  patient, 
careful  cnltivator  has  an  advantage  over  the  care* 
less  man,  for  if  checked  In  the&  growth  at  any 
lime  they  lose  vigour  and  reqoire  Ume  to  regain 
It.  The  small  side  growths  are  slipped  off, 
planted  in  fine  sandy  soil,  about  a  dozen  of 
them  in  a  &-inoh  pot,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle 
moist  bottom-beat  until  they  are  rooted.  Soma 
varieties  form  roots  more  freely  than  oth^  and 
it  is  well  not  to  put  more  than  (me  varietj  into  each 
flower-pot,  for  it  is  awkward  to  have  one  set  with 
roots  and  tbe  others  in  tbe  cutting  state  at  the 
same  lime.  As  soon  as  it  is  seen  roots  are  formed, 
the  young  plants  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  roof.  Pot  them  off  singly  into  small  pots 
three  or  four  days  after  and  place  them  again  in  a 
position  near  the  roof  glass  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
They  will  be  well  establifihed  by  that  time  and 
should  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  air 
must  not  be  admitted  too  freely  at  firsts  Bepok 
them  wben  tbqr  need  it,  for  if  tbe  young  idanta 
become  pot-bo\uid,  this  will  be  anothn  cheek  toi 
them. 

I  have  before  given  full  details  of  the  culture 
ot  these  plants,  and  can  only  say  again  that 
success  depends  entirely  on  careful  attention  to 
all  the  details  of  tbe  work.  For  instance,  when 
tbe  slanti  are  under  ^lass,  eqwdally  in  beat,  and 
where  air  Is  not  freely  admitted,  tbey  become 
Infested  with  green  fly,  which  does  much  harm  to 
them  it  it  is  not  carefully  removed  either  by 
dipping  the  plants  in  soft  soapy  water  or  fumigat- 
ing them.  The  next  point  is  to  gradually  inure 
tbe  plants  to  stand  first  in  an  airy  greenhouse,  and 
after  Ihe  middle  of  Uay  in  the  open  air.  Theplanta 
should  remain  in  an  open  position  outside  nntU 
tbe  middle  of  September,  unless  come  of  the 
flowers  open  by  that  time,  when  they  should  be 
placed  under  glass  to  cause  them  to  develop  better. 
A  good  deal  depends  on  the  quality  ot  the  potting 
soil ;  it  f  bould  neither  be  too  light  nor  too  heavy. 
We  use  good  fibrous  yellow  loam  mixed  with 
decayed  manure  and  a  little  brown  fihrons 
ieaf-monid  and  enough  coarse  sand  should  be 
added  to  keep  the  compost  open.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  stages  in  tbe 
honse  it  is  better  to  fumigate  them  as  a  i)recau- 
tlon.  A  temperature  of  about  50°  to  55  as  a 
minimum  is  the  best  for  them,  and  the  atmojphere 
should  be  rather  dry.  Admit  as  much  alt  ea 
possibie  even  on  odd  days.  J.  Douolab. 


Tlie  OvrtantliufleB  are  an  interesting  family 
of  Cape  bulbs,  and  at  Kew  C.  cameus  and  C. 
]utesceus  may  be  seen  in  bloom.  They  are  not 
diCBoult  to  grow,  and  it  the  pale  flesh  and  yellow- 
coloured  flowers  of  C.  cameus  are  not  very  attrac- 
tive, those  of  C.  lutescens  are  remarkably  pleasirg. 
Tbey  are  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  tubiUar,  und 
borne  freely  on  tbe  stoat  stems.  A  few  plants  in 
pots  make  an  attractive  show  in  the  Cape  house 
daring  the  winter  months.  C.  cameas  is  of  more 
robust  character,  the  scape  is  taller,  stouter,  and 
the  flowern  are  larger.  It  ia  not  so  useful  antt 
pleasing  as  C.  lutescens.  We  see  veiy  UtUe  of 
such  bulbs  in  EnglUh  gardens,  but  they  add 
much-needed  variety  to  tbe  oool  honse. 

Brownea  Oravfbrdi  is  a  feature  of  interest  <n 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  where  s  specimen  is  ia 
full  bloom.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  B.  grandlceps 
and  B.macrophylla,and  bears  lai^fe  compact  heads 
of  vivid  scarlet  flowers,  so  densely  produced  as  to 
form  quite  a  dense  mass,  the  stamens  protradirg 
from  tbe  aegmenta  some  distance.  The  Browneaa 
are  gorgeous  plants  In  the  stove  hy  reason  of  the 
splendour  of  the  flowers.  Tbey  are  allied  to  the 
Amberatias,  the  flowers  of  splendid  colour  an  1 
Bize.  Representatives  of  the  family  have  been 
long  in  cultivation  In  English  gardens;  thus  U. 
coccinea  was  introduced  as  far  back  as  1733,  and 
B  grandiceps,  nne  ot  the  parents  of  the  hybrid  B. 
Crawtordi,  In  1820. 

CyrtantliUfl  cameiui.--ThU  plant  is  in  flower 
in  the  T  range  at  Kew.   It  belongs  to  tbe  same 
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^i^tsare  in  flower  tbey  should  receive  no  checklbulb..  ^^^f^^^^^^  llSt^fj^tc 
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tall  stout  scape  oearly  2  feet  high,  bearing  an 
elegrmt  ntnbel  of  drooping  nm-shaped  flowerB 
2  laohea  long,  and  coloared  pale  ocbreoas  red  with 
a  tinge  of  rose.  It  might  be  worth  introdadng  in 
qnantityu  awinter-flowering'plaQt  if  only  it  would 
bloom  more  refnilBrly  than  its  beantifal,  bat  shy- 
fiowering  ally,  C.  obUqans,  It  is  a  native  of  Sooui 
Africa,  the  home  of  all  the  Cyrtnotfai.  There  Is  a 
pictore  of  it  in  Lindley'D  Botanieal  Rtgitter,  t. 
1162,  whloh  was  prepared  from  a  plant  flowemd 
at  Chlnvlok  in  ISSO. 

Oapsicums,  two  ^ood.— Beny-bearlng  {danta 
are  uways  useful,  more  especially  doling  the 
antnmn  and  winter.  Having  to  provide  a  large 
qaanlity  of  material  for  decoration  daring  t£e 
iMt  five  months  of  the  year,  I  find  Capsicams  very 
nsefiiL  Having  tried  seraral  kinds,  I  find  Frinoe 
of  Wales  ud  Little  Oem  the  most  osefnl.  These 
two  are  qaite  distinct  in  colonr  and  habit.  The 
former  has  bright  yellow  berries,  and  when  well 
grown  and  strong  on  stems,  say  from  8  inches  to 
12  inches  high,  the  effect  is  very  good.  Little 
Gem  has  bright  red  berries  produced  freely  over  a 
basby  plant.  Uy  cnstom  is  to  bow  seed  in  March. 
When  strong  enoagh  the  seedUogs  are  potted  off, 
ftnd  when  well  rooted  tbey  are  again  nmoved 
into  4}-!ncfa  and  G-inch  pots.  When  full  of  Toots 
the  plants  are  kept  well  fed  with  manure  water, 
and  it  is  astonishing  what  fine  plants  can  be  grown 
in  this  way  in  these  small  pots.  As  the  weather 
becomes  colder  they  are  removed  to  a  warm 
house  and  nsed  as  wanted.  I  have  now  (January 
21)  some  good  plants  that  have  been  tmamental 
for  fdnr  months  past— F.  A.  0. 

Beinwardtlaa.— So  far  as  is  known  at  prerent 
the  genos  Beinwardlia  compriseB  three  speoiee. 
bat  it  is  with  only  two  of  them— R  trigyna  and  B. 
tetragyna — that  horticnltarists  have  to  deal.  The 
former  was  figured  in  the  Botanieal  Magazine 
many  years  ago  (plate  1 100)  under  the  name  of 
Linom  trigynom,  b^  which  title  it  Is  still,  perhaps, 
better  known  than  the  correct  one.  The  valae  of 
these  two  species  is  not  <Hily  doe  to  the  beanty  of 
their  flowera,  bnt  more  especially  to  the  faot  that 
tbey  appear  at  a  season  when  flowers  are  most 
needed,  that  ia  to  say,  thronghoat  the  wiuter.  The 
flowers  of  the  two  species  do  not  differ  very  much 
from  each  other,  being  in  both  instances  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  across,  with  five  obovate  petals  of 
a  .bright  yellow.  In  R.  tetragyna  th^  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  pwoeptibly  lighter  shade.  With  regaid 
to  foliage  and  habit,  they  are  veiy  distinct.  R. 
trigyna  has  a  clear  erect  stem,  bluntly  oblong 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  home  In  the  leaf -axils 
for  a  foot  or  more  down  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  R.  tetragjma,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
somewhat  spreading  £n  habit  and  snokera  from  the 
ba*e ;  the  leaves,  too,  art  lanceolate,  pointed  and 
senated;  whilst  the  flowers  are  j^odooed  in  a 
terminal  cluster.  Individually,  the  flowers  are 
short-lived,  hot  both  species  are  remarkable  for 
tbe  number  they  prodnce,  the  sacoession  being 
kept  up  for  months.  The  beat  temperatore  for 
them  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  flowers  rapidly 
snooeed  each  other,  is  an  intermediate  one,  say 
avemging  66°  Fahr.  If  this  Is  not  available,  the 
warmest  part  of  an  ordinary  greenhonse  shoold  be 
used.  In  the  case  of  both  plants  we  prefer  to 
renew  the  stock  annually.  Cattlngs  shonld  be 
made  of  the  joang  growth  as  early  is  rprinfr  as 
possible  and  kept  growing  in  a  geni^  intermediate 
temperatore  till  summer,  when  they  may  be  pla<^ 
in  a  cool  frame  and  given  plenty  of  air  and  light. 
R.  trigyna  should  be  carefully  watered;  if  too 
much  be  given,  the  roots  of  tbe  plants  decay  and 
the  base  of  the  stem  gets  loose  in  the  pots.  Red 
spider  Is  the  only  troublesome  insect,  and  it  should 
be  kept  nnder  by  the  syringe.  As  autumn  advances 
the  plants  Fbonld  be  returned  to  their  original 
quarten.  The  soil  I  nse  is  a  mixtare  of  loam, 
leaf  soil,  a  little  peat  and  abnndanos  of  sand.  A 
dose  faeaTy  oompost  shoold  be  avoided.— B. 

Olivia  xniaiata.— Daring  tbe  last  few  years  a 
good  deal  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
improvement  of  this  old  garden  plant  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Those  who  visited  the  Royal 
Hortioidtaral  Society's  meetings  last  year  had 


several  Of^wrtuniUes  of  judging  Uie  newer  varletieB, 
some  very  fine  forms  having  been  e^Uted  by 
Messrs.  Laing,  Williams,  and  others.  A  good 
many  named  varieties  have  also  been  sent  over  hj 
Belgian  growers.  But  even  in  its  original  unim- 
proved form  the  species  Is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liantly coloared  of  warm  greenhouse  plants,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  Febroaij  up  to  Aiall  no 
garden  with  acoommodation  for  ita  onltivation 
should  be  without  its  beiaUfal  orange-scarlet 
tmsses.  1 1  is  a  very  easily  grown  pbnt,  and  one  of 
t^e  best  for  amateur  cnlUvator^.  It  shoold  be 
potted  in  a  rich  open  loamy  soil,  and  whilst  grow- 
ing, strong-rooted  plants  oaa  haidly  be  ovmrwatered. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  yeBZ  they  shonld  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side,  bat  as  Mxm  a«  the  new  year 
arrives  they  shonld  be  kept  moister,  as  the  snkes 
then  b^n  to  push.  The  plant  is  welladapted  for 
fon^ng,  and  giving^tt  stove  heat  and  moisture 
it  may  be  had  In  bloom  a  month  or  more  before  the 
normal  time.  I  have  grown  tbe  plant  in  a  cool 
greenhonse  with  a  winter  temperature  of  40*>  to  SO", 
but  although  it  flowem  it  is  nothing  likeeo  satisfac- 
tory  as  in  a  house  say  10°  h^her.  Like  two  other 
beantififl  ^ants  allied  to  tt—Yallota  pnrporea  and 
Agapantltns  nmbellatos— it  is  a  nalive  of  Sooth 
Afiioa.— W.B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


OONIFBBB  IK  WINTBB. 
Ab  nearly  all  our  bnidy  oonlfers  are  eveisroen  in 
character,  many  of  them  present  much  the  same 
appearance  at  aXX  seasons  of  the  year ;  while,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  some  aasnme  such  different  tlota  In 
tbe  winter  to  what  they  do  daring  tbe  snmmer 
months,  that  to  the  noioitiated  It  will  be  diflicult 
to  reoognise  the  same  iodlvidoal  if  seen  at  difle- 
rmt  seasons  <A  the  year.  As  a  rule  this  feature  is 
principally  confined  to  tAie  small  or  mediam-grow< 
Ing  forms,  though  a  few  larger  kinds  must  be  In- 
cluded, most  prominent  among  them  being  the  red 
Cedar  (Junlpenis  virginiana)  and  the  J^ianeae 
Cryptomeria  el^^s.  Some  oF  the  Biotas  and 
tbeir  nearalliei',  tbe  Thujas,  change  a  good  deal 
during  the  winter,  most  prominent  among  them 
being  the  following:  Biota eleganUssima, a  variety 
of  the  Chinese  Arbor-vitas,  which  differs  greatly 
from  the  type  in  being  more  fastigiate  in  growth 
and  altogether  a  smaller-growing  ;^ant ;  while  the 
foliage,  which  is  daring  the  summer  of  a  rich 
golden  hue,  changes  in  winter  to  a  kind  of  bronzy 
orange,  often  with  a  suspicion  of  red.  Individuals 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  position  in  which 
th^  are  placed,  hot  a  sunny  spot  is  the  most 
favourable  for  depth  of  ooloaring,  and  when  seen 
during  the  sunshine  of  a  clw  bright  winter's  day, 
a  specimen  of  this  is  really  very  beaatiful.  The 
form  so  well  known  as  the  golden  Arbor-vit», 
a  low,  compact  -  growing  variety,  beoomes  suf- 
fused with  Drown  during  the  winter,  bnt  Is  al- 
together wanting  In  the  warm  glowing  colour  of 
the  preceding.  Another  Biota  that  changes  con- 
siderably in  colonr  la  tbe  variety  meldensis,  who<e 
ornamental  qaalities  are,  however,  of  no  high 
order.  It  forms  a  somewhat  aprfght,  bat  loose, 
irregularly  growing  specimen,  whose  foliage  at  this 
season  is  of  a  reddish  brown  hue.  The  leaves  of 
tills  are  longer  than  in  any  of  the  other  forms  of  Ar- 
bor-vi*sB,  and  this,  combined  with  its  winter  garb, 
causes  it  to  bear  a  certain  amount  reaemblanoe 
to  the  red  Cedar ;  in  fact.  It  has  been  r^arded  as  a 
hybrid  between  this  last  and  tbe  Chinese  Arbor- 
vitaj.  It  is,  however,  now,  I  believe,  pretty  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  a  kind  of  juvenile  or 
immature  form  of  the  Arbor-vitm,  as  cases  of 
even  large  plants  retaining  their  juvenile  foli- 
age is  by  no  means  nneommon  among  coni- 
fers, espedally  in  tiie  case  of  some  of  the 
Retinosporas.  Kext  to  the  Biotas  come  their 
western  representatives,  the  Thujas,  most  of  which 
become  more  or  less  brown  daring  the  winter,  but 
the  colouring  is  dull.  There  are,  however,  two 
varieties  of  the  American  Arbor-vilse  to  whitdi  this 
last  remark  trill  not  apply.  They  are  Vervnneana 
and  lotea,  this  latter  having  durii^  the  summer  the 


young  shoots  of  a  golden  hne,  which  becomea 
hronsed  In  the  wiuter;  while  in  Vervseneana,  which  ia 
a  more  compact  growing  plant,  the  golden  yellow 
hue  which  it  assumes  daring  the  growing  season 
extoids  over  the  whole  plant,  and  changes  in 
winter  to  a  warm  brownish  orange.  Tbe  Retino- 
sporas  include  among  their  number  one  whose  tint 
at  this  season  is  quite  distinct  trom  any  other. 
This  Is  Betinonxna  ericoides,  a  small  oompaot 
somewhat  upignt -growing  shrub,  seldom  seen 
much  more  than  3  feet  or  4  feetbigh.  This,  which 
Is  thickly  furnished  with  rather  long  leaves,  is  deep 
green  In  summer,  and  beoomes  of  a  peouliar 
brownish  ponde  in  the  winter.  Though  Inolnded 
in  the  genua  Betfaospora.  this  is  now  regaided  ai 
an  nndaveloped  fexm  of  the  Chinese  AibotvTfta^ 
but  it  has  been  so  long  included  in  tb»  Betino- 
■potas,  that  it  will  in  iJl  probaUlity  be  general^ 
tmown  by  that  name.  Cryptomeria  elegans  is  a 
very  {oetW  oonifer  in  tbe  winter,  and  in  fact  at  all 
seasons  of  Uie  year,  for  it  tcxms  a  very  handsome 
speoimw,  wboee  foUage,  wUch  insnmmerisgreen, 
(uianges  in  winter  to  a  kiod  of  teoosy  onmsm 
with,  when  viewed  from  certain  standpoints,  at 
times  a  snsfdclon  of  purple.  The  Red  Cedar 
(Joniperus  virginiana)  varies  very  mnch  in  Its 
winter  tint,  some  individuals  changing  bat  little, 
while  others  become  deeply  soSosed  vrith  brownish 
red.  This  is  especially  noticeable  where  numbers 
are  grown  from  seed,  .It  being  often  possible  to 
pick  out  many  divene  forms.  Among  tbe  recog- 
nised varietieB  there  is  one,  Schotti,  whose  foliage 
during  the  growing  season  la  of  sn  onosaally  bright 
green,  and  it  changes  bat  little  during  tbe  winter 
months.  In  the  oase  of  the  Fines,  Spruce  and 
Silver  Firs  very  little  chaoge  In  colour  takes  place 
in  the  winter,  nnless  in  tbe  golden-leaved  variety 
of  the  Sootoh  Vix,  wUoh  wean  its  most  attractive 
garb  at  that  seasoiL  T. 


BOMB  TRBB  WILU>WS. 
FivB  years  ago  we  planted  a  moist  alope  with 
Red  Willows,  and  ever  since  then  it  has  bsen  a  plea- 
sure to  see  them.  In  varions  lights  of  late  the 
effect  of  these  red  Willows  Is  the  moet  beautiful 
thing  in  woods  and  plantations,  containing  many 
hardy  trees.  In  the  summer-time,  when  the  deli- 
cate leaves  partly  obscure  the  red  of  Uie  stems,  the 
effect  i^inst  the  sky  is  often  very  beautiful. 

At  present,  also,  the  soft  yellow  Osier  Is  charm- 
ing where  in  quantity,  and  even  one  O^ier  tree 
the  vraterride  will  often  form  a  picture.  But 
where  planted  with  judgment  in  some  quantity, 
the  effect  will  be  charming.  The  re  1  Willow  we 
refer  to  is  sometimes  called  the  cardinal  Willow, 
and  Is,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  a  wiety  of  the 
Salix  alba,  whloh  is  also  a  noble  tree,  not  so  effec- 
tive in  winter  as  the  yellow  or  red  Willow,  bat  in 
summer  remarkably  Interesting,  and  perhaps  best 
of  alt  for  the  marsh  or  waterside. 

When  the  gardener  fdants  a  Willow,  It  is  gene- 
rally some  curious  thing  with  a  mop  head,  Uke  the 
American  Weeping  Willow.  Conntty  gentlemen 
should  therefore  take  the  Tree  Willows  nnder  their 
own  care,  and  plant  them  in  bold  groape  and 
colonies  here  and  there,  by  water  or  in  wet,  marshy 
and  often  useless  places.  A  marshy  place  planted 
with  underwood  formed  of  the  yellow  or  red  Wil- 
low we  have  mentioned  would  be  charmingly  pio- 
tnresqueinwloter— ittdeedatalltimes  There  is  no 
difileoltr  in  getting  any  of  these  Willows  by  ibe 
hundred  or  &onsaud,aDdtheyaieTerycheap.  The 
red  Willow  Is  oftener  seen  in  French  nurseries,  but 
we  have  seen  something  like  it  wild  ia  Ireland.  In 
any  case  the  common  yellow  Osier  shoold.  be 
planted.  A  red  kind  of  Oder  is  often  seen  In 
Covent  Garden,  so  that  anybody  getting  a  bundle 
of  tree  shoots  would  have  all  he  wanted  for  pro- 
pagating. Generally,  howeter,  it  is  best  to  buy 
yoang  trees,  which  should  be  very  cheap.  We  find 
that  in  places  which  are  mooh  haunted  by  tbe 
rabbit,  young  Willows  of  these  kinds  go  very 
rapidly,  and  that,  planted  by  streams  in  meadows 
where  there  are  cattle,  they  are  more  nibbled  down,  so 
that  in  Certain  districtsa  little  care  may  be  wanted 
to  protect  them.   Bnt  in  t^e-whote  range  ef  plsnt- 
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suits  than  these  forms  of  oar  native  Willow. 
There  are  AmericAo  and  other  Enropean  Willows 
that  ought  to  be  planted  with  them,  but  certainly 
nothing  we  have  seen  is  qnite  so  good.  We  have 
lately  planted  a  coDsiderable  q  iantity  of  the  pretty 
grey  dwarf  Willow,  called  the  Ilosemary  Willow, 
which  is  moch  seen  io  French  gardens ;  bat  thoagb 
ira  effect  is  distinct,  it  is  not  nearly  bo  stately  and 
free  in  growth  as  the  ones  we  have  mentionetl. 

Another  interesting  point  aboat  some  of  the 
Willows  we  have  meotioned,  partloolarly  the  Osier, 
is  their  use  for  tying,  which  we  are  sorry  to  see 
often  forgotten  now.  There  ased  to  be  many  tbiogs 
done  in  the  country  place  and  garden  in  which 
tbese  Willow  shoots  were  used  for  tying  and  pack- 


to  anfold  its  yellow  flowers.  The  crimBon-stcmmed 
Dogwood  and  the  Aconite  create  a  charming  con- 
tract- This  reminds  ns  how  little  the  winter 
Aconite  is  used  to  good  purpose  in  gardens.  It 
should  be  planted  freely  an  a  surface  covering  to 
beds  filled  with  otber  things,  and  has  a  remuk- 
ably  pretty  appearance  at  the  base  of  standard 
Roses. 

Daphne  Q-enkwa.  —  Although  tbe  proper 
flowering  season  out  of  doors  of  this  Japanese 
shrab.  is  March  ani  April,  it  may  evidently  by 
gentle  forcing  be .  used  to  good  purpose  for 
blooming  in  the  greenhouse  during  January. 
It  is  very  free-flowering  and  pretty,  although 
its  decorative  valae  may  by  azme  be  considered 


Lilies  of  the  Valley  airanged  lootely  in  a  glass. 


ing,  rnd  now  we  notice  wire,  tarred  twine  nnd 
other  manof actai ed  articles  in  use  instead — a  mis- 
!take,  we  think,  lloiue-grown  materials  of  this 
kind  should  gtt  the  preference  when,  as  in  tbia 
ca<e,  (hey  are  the  better  thing.  We  know  nurseries 
where  millions  of  yoang  trees  are  sent  away  every 
month  in  winter,  all  securely  tied  with  Willow.  It. 
is  not  one  sort  only  that  may  be  planted  for  this 

turpoee,  but  there  are  probably  in  all  halT-a-dozen 
lads  which  are  useful  for  tying,  in  addition  to 
tbe  common  Osier, — Field. 


Siberian  Dogwood  is  of  note  for  the  beaaty 
of  its  ctimson  stems  ia  winter.  A  group  of  this 
shrub  on  the  outhkirts  bf  the  lawn  is  iateresitng 
:  throughout  the  winter,  as  the  shoots  are  of  a  deep 
telling  colour.  We  saw  a  mass  of  it  recently  in 
a  Surrey  garden,  (he  hardy  winter  Aconite  which 
covered  the  surface  of  the  soil  just  commencing 


spoilt  on  acconnt  of  the  absence  of  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  in  clusters  of  two  or  three  pairs, 
springing  from  every  node  almost  to  the  base  of 
the  In^t  made  shoots.  The  tute  of  the  perianth  is 
half  an  inch  long  and  it  measures  about  tlie  same 
across  tbe  petals,  which  are  four  in  number.  The 
colour  is  a  beautiful  bright  lilac,  which  has  a  very 
eolivening  effect  at  this  season,  especially  if  the 
plants  are  bp.cked  by  some  cool  Ferns  or  other 
greenery.  Tbe  fragrance  so  obarac^eris'lc  of 
Ddphnes  belongs  also  to  this  species,  snd  gives  it 
an  additional  attraction.  In  the  outdoor  garden 
it  should  be  grown  on  a  wall,  or  be  otherwise  pro- 
tected daring  severe  weather.  It  was  brought 
from  Japan  by  Fortune  in  186G. 

Juniperua  rigida. — This  Japanese  specfes  of 
Juniper  need  not  be  oonfoanded  with  any  other, 
for  it  possesses  severnl  very  distinctive  features, 
and  as  a  midium  growing  conifer  for  a  sinsle  spe- 
cimen it  id  well  suited.    Its  usual  habit  is  to  form 


a  broadly  pyramidal  specimen,  somewhat  Irregular 
in  outline,  owing  to  tbe  principal  branches  varying 
a  good  deal.iA  length.  While  the  main  branches 
have  a  somewhat  upright  tendency,  the  whole  of 
the  branchlets  and  young  shoots  are  strictly  pen- 
dulous, thus  imparting  a  very  graceful  feature  to 
the  specimen.  Tbe  leaves  are  about  half  an  tach 
long,  rigid,  and  very  sharp-pointed,  so  that  a  spe- 
cimen of  It  is  almost  as  spiny  as  a  Furxe  bush. 
The  foliage  of  this  is  of  a  soft  green  tint,  the 
young  shoots  being  somewhat  paler  in  hue  than 
the  rest  of  the  plant.  It  changes  but  very  little  in 
colour  during  the  winter  months.  This  Juniper, 
which  is  perfectly  hardy  in  England,  was  intro- 
duced from  Japan  in  18(jl  by  Hr.  John  Gould 
Veitcb.  It  stands  pruidng  well,  and  cuttings  of  it 
are  by  no  means  d'fficntt  to  root.— T. 


LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY  LOOSELY 

ARRANGED. 

SiMPUciTT  in  arrangement  aa  it  pertains  to 
flowers  is  not  nearly  enough  adoptt-d.  Some 
would  be  horrified  if  they  had  to  dei)end  upon 
such  a  common  thing  as  a  tumbler  wherein  to 
arrange  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  If,  however,  the 
tumbler  be  a  plain  one  and  not  too  wide  at  the 
top,  it  will  make  an  excellent  receptacle  for 
them.  In  its  use  there  is  one  moat  esaential 
advantage  that  often  escapes  notica.  It  is  that 
of  being  able  to  employ  a  good  quantity  of  water, 
without  which  it  ii  next  to  impossible  to  keep 
the  spikes  fresh  for  any  length  of  time,  more 
particularly  in  the  case  of  fore  d  ones.  These 
latter,  havinc  been  brought  on  so  rapidly,  re- 
quire a  deal  of  sustenance.  When,  therefore, 
a  good  depth  of  water  can  be  had,  it  is  alt  the 
better  for  them,  this  being  further  improved 
upon  by  using  the  stems  at  full  length.  In 
the  case  of  the  fprccd  aingle  crowns,  it  is  even 
possible  to  take  the  crowns  and  a  few  roots  also. 
Thus  employed,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the 
spikes  continuing  much  freaher  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  If  looked  at  in  a 
sensible  light,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  forced 
flowers  of  any  kind  require  more  water  to  keep 
them  fresh  than  those  which  open  in  a  natural 
manner.  Thia,  therefore,  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  who  have  to  arrange  forced  flowers.  An- 
other essential  point  to  observe  is  not  to  ex- 
pose forced  flowers  to  the  draught.  For  in- 
stance, if  atood  near  to  an  open  window,  the 
inevitable  must  soon  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  When  sending  forced  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  any  distance,  the  time  taken  in  transit 
being  sufliciently  long  to  cause  them  to  suffer 
by  far  the  best  plan  ia  to  tie  them  up  in  bunches 
tightly,  but  nob  so  much  so  as  to  injure  the 
foot-stalks,  and  then  to  bind  damp  Moaa  around 
the  stems,  this  afterwards  being  dipped  in  tepid 
water  before  packing  is  finally  completed.  By 
taking  these  precautions  the  flowers  will  be 
found  BO  much  the  fresher.  It  ought  also  to  be 
said  that  it  ia  not  merely  the  time  taken  in 
transit,  but  there  is  also  the  time  lost  between 
arrival  and  arrangement,  and  that  posaibly  after 
the  flowers  have  been  unpacked  and  then  left 
exposed.  I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  now 
as  it  is  the  season  when  more  forced  flowers  are 
used  than  at  any  other  time.  It  ia  simply 
waste  all  round  to  spoil  flowers  at  such  times 
after  their  production  has  coat  considerable 
trouble  to  the  gardener. 

Ab  to  the  forcing  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
there  are  a  few  points  that  are  more  observed 
sometimes  in  their  omission  than  in  their  per- 
formance. These  are  the  following  :  In  the 
case  of  single  crowns,  the  crowns  and  the  few 
roots  attached  to  tliem  are  oftentimes  left  ex- 
posed, and  thus  they  suffer  considerably  from 
becoming  too  diy,  the  future  growth  being 
gitized  b; 
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ooDseanently  weaker  ;  then,  after  the  spikes 
are  well  advanced  with  the  bells  showing  col- 
our, it  does  not  always  occur  .to  those  in 
f^huffe  to  ffive  more  air  if  they  are  in  a  pit,  to 
stand  out  ot  bottom-heat  if  stul  plunged  in  it, 
or  to  remove  to  another  house  if  needful,  so 
that  the  flowers  through  opening  rather  slowly 
may  be  possessed  of  greater  snbstanoe,  thus 
lasting  lon^r  in  perKCtion.  In  order  to 
Ining  the  single  crowns  on  raiddly  and  regu- 
larly, bottom^eat  is  decidedly  an  adrantsge. 
1^  plan  has  been  to  plunge  in  a  foiriy  brisk 
heat,  80°  or  thereabonts,  covering  tiie  pot8«nd 
cruwai  with  about  an  inch  or  so  of  cocoa  fibre, 
which  is  kept  oontinually  moist.  They  should 
on  no  account  be  allowea  to  suSer  from  drought 
at  any  time  from  potting  to  cutting  the  spikes. 
When  received  and  before  potting,  the  crowns 
should,  if  at  all  diy,  be  allowed  to  lie  in  tepid 
water  for  a  littJe  time.  This  will  assist  in 
plumping  them  up.  It  is  almost  immaterial 
what  soil  is  osed  ;  well  decomposed  leaf-mould 
and  some  light  loam  will  answer  very  nicely. 
From  a  dozen  to  twenty  crowns  will  make  a 
apod  potful  when  in  flower.  Fuling  the  oocoa 
fibre,  some  fresh  green  Moss  will  answer.  I 
prefer  the  former,  howoTer,  as  it  li«s  closer  to 
the  crowns.  If  the  reqoisite  number  to  keep 
tip  a  sQ(^y  be  introduced  into  heat  once  a 
week  there  will  not  be  much  fear  of  a  break  in 
the  yield,  stnne  generally  opening  earlier  than 
the  others.  The  same  plan  of  covering  is  also 
to  be  recommended  for  clumps  when  they  are 
introduced  a  little  later  on,  the  reason  being 
not  only  to  conserve  moisture,  but  to  accelerate 
the  growth  of  the  flower-spike  before  the  leaves 
get  the  ascendancy.  Sihplbz. 


Orchids. 


AGANISIA  CCERULGA. 

"J.  E."  sends  me  a  newly  imported  specimen 
from  the  river  Amazon  asking  its  name  and 
what  treatment  it  requires.  The  plant  I  have 
little  doubt  is  the  beautiful  species  named 
shore.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Spruce  on  the  "Bio 
TSegtOt  and  appears  to  grow  upon  the  bare 
■terns  of  trees  and  to  throw  out  roots  rery 
freely.  These  plants  have  airived  home  in 
cafntal  condition,  and  I  should  ray  in  excellent 
time  to  become  established,  if  not  to  flower 
this  season.  To  grow  this  Orchid  successfully 
it  requires  to  be  kept  in  the  moist  part  of  the 
IBast  India  house,  or,  better  still,  to  be  grown 
witJi  the  Ph-Utenopsis.  It  also  enjoys  an 
abnndanoe  of  light,  but  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  a  thin  shading  must  be  used 
to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  scordiiing  it  It  has 
naturally  a  creeping  stem,  climbing  and  run- 
ning about  over  the  stems  and  branches  of 
the  forest  trees.  Under  cultivation  it  does 
best  in  a  hanging  basket.  It  should  have  very 
little  stnl  about  its  roots.  In  a  natural  state  the 
trees  that  it  grows  up<uk  are  living,  and  the 
roots  cling  to  and  creep  beneath  the  bark,  so 
that  there  most  be  a  great  differenoe  between 
these  and  the  bare  blocks  of  dead  wood  upon 
which  the  majority  of  our  Orchids  are  fas- 
tened. This  plant  must  have  a  liberal  quantity 
of  water  to  ita  roots  when  growing,  and  there 
also  should  be  a  good  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  abnosphere.  This  must  be  maintained,  but 
in  a  less  ^;ree,  all  through  the  season.  This 
plant  has  a  creeping  rhizome,  from  which  pro- 
ceed many  roots,  and  at  intervals  numerous 
somewhat  Pear-shaped  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing 
nsuiUIy  a  pair  of  leaves  on  the  apex.  The 
scape  bears  several  flowers,  each  of  which 
measures  nearly  3  inches  across ;  the  sepals 


and  petals  pale  lilac  or  blue,  the  lip  bright 
brown.  The  flowers  appear  about  the  end  of 
May.  I  have  seen  it  in  one  or  two  collections, 
but  not  always  looking  so  robust  as  it  should 
do  on  account  of  the  growers  not  being  atten- 
tive enough  to  avoid  tiie  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture  which  I  before  drew  attention  to.  I 
have  observed  this  plant  thriving  well  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection,  from  which  a 
plant  was  ezhilnted  some  two  years  ago  at 
tiie  Temple  show.         Wh.  Hoob  Gown. 


DENDBOBIUH  AINSWORTHI  AND  ITS 
ALLIES. 

Utbbid  Dbnobobiums  do  Dot  as  yet  form  a  very 
important  group  from  a  bortioaltaral  standpoint, 
bat  the  first  place  amongst  them  mast  witboat 
question  be  given  to  D.  Alcswortbl  and  lbs  two  or 
three  other  hybrids  which  have  subiequently 
been  raised  from  the  «ame  spe<des.  It  was  first 
raised  in  Dr.  Alnsworth'a  garden  near  Manchester, 
the  seed  having  been  sown  in  1867,  the  first  flowers 
appearing  In  1874.  Its  parents  are  the  two  well- 
known  species  D.  nobile  and  D.  asrenm  (or  hetero- 
carpom,  as  the  latter  is  frequently  called),  and  so 
iDtermediate  ts  It  between  ttie  two,  that  u  would 
Ye  diffleolt  to  say  wbidi  ot  them  it  most  resembled. 
The  flowers,  which  are  occasionally  nearly  4  Inobes 
acrrss,  have  whitish  sepals  and  petals,  in  some  va- 
rieties tinged  at  the  points  with  rosy  purple ;  the 
Up  is  also  white  orjdlowish  white  at  the  margin, 
the  centre  marked  with  a  blotch  of  reddish  puiple, 
from  which  spead  nomerons  Unas  of  the  same 
coloar. 

In  the  year  1879  another  hybrid,  finer  than  D. 
Alnaworthl,  flowered  lu  Uessrs.  Veitch's  narseiy 
at  Chelsea.  Relchenbach  named  it  Dendroblam 
splendidissimam.  Its  flowers,  as  a  rule,  are 
close  opon  4  inches  acroas,  the  sepals  aod 
petals  being  of  a  somewhat  enamel-like  white, 
but  shaded  with  rosy  purple  at  the  tips.  The  lip 
U  broftderand  larger  altogether  than  that  of  D. 
Aicsworthi,  but  the  scheme  of  colour  Is  the  same, 
the  parple  on  the  disc,  however,  being  moch  deeper 
and  the  marginal  area  of  a  yellower  shade.  The 
variety  named  grandlflomm  has  tbe  largest  flowera 
of  any  In  this  group  of  hybri^Is.  Mr.  Heden's  hy- 
brid was  followed  by  a  third,  which  flowered  at 
Fallowfleld  in  1882,  having  been  tidsed  from  the 
same  spedes  as  the  two  previous  ones  by  Ur. 
Swan.  Although  beniing  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance to  D.  splendidifsimnm,  it  was  considered 
distinct  enough  to  deserve  a  name  of  Its  own,  viz., 
D.  Leechlauam,  The  coloar  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  the  same  as  in  D.  splendidlsslmum,  bat 
they  are  not  so  broad  and  are  mors  pointed ;  the 
lip,  too,  is  more  lobed.  Although  the  typical 
forms  of  these  three  bjtoids  are  easily  dUtin- 
gnished,  each  one  of  them  has  varieties  merging 
towards  the  others.  Daring  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  for  Instance,  some  plants  were  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  which  might  as  pro- 
perly have  belonged  to  D.  lieeehisnam  as  D.  splen- 
didissimam. But  to  whatever  place  in  the  group 
they  may  belong,  t^ey  are  fnvaiubly  beaatlftu,and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  represent  some  of  tbe 
finest  work  of  oor  Orchid  hybridisers.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  widespread  culture  of  D.  Ainsworlhi  Is 
a  conclusive  proof  ot  Its  garden  value.  In  its 
amenatiility  to  caltivatlon  it  evidently  ioherits  a 
good  deal  from  D.  nobile,  for  D.  aaream,  after  a 
few  years'  coltiratton,  requires  much  more  caiefnl 
treatment  to  keep  it  op  to  tbe  mark. 

D.  Aicsworthi  has  itself  been  used  for  hybridis- 
ing both  as  a  pollen  and  seed-bearing  plant.  Id 
1887  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  floweied  two  of  its  pro- 
geny, which  bad  been  raised  by  him  from  crosses 
with  D.  Findleyanam.  The  one  fn  which  D.  Ains- 
wortbl  was  the  seed-bearer  Reichenbaoh  named 
D.  chrysodiscns,  and  described  it  as  a  "lovely 
tfaing."  It  vras  rather  remarkable  that  in  the  re- 
verse crocs,  for  which  D.  Alnswortbi  suj^led  the 
pollen,  the  flowers  did  not  differ  materially  from 
Its  own.  In  most  hybrids  where  the  chaiscters  of 
one  parent  predomliiate,  it  is  as  a  rule  those  of 


the  female.  Other  instances  besides  the  present 
have,  however,  occurred  to  the  contrary.  The 
normal  flowning  season  of  the  aoreum-nobile  group 
of  hybrids  eztwds  from  tbe  beginning  of  Jannaxy 
to  the  end  of  Febntacy,  daring  wUcA  nme  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  oot  a  pratder  Orchid  than  a 
wdl>grown  and  well-flowered  ^eohnen  of  soy  of 
the  gronpi  B. 


OdontogloMom  Edwardi  Klaboohorum 

(0.  Dniwn).— This 's  a  verr  good  and  highly  coloured 
form  of  this  varied ;  the  flowers,  although  somewhat 
small,  are  nomerooa  sad  delioionalj  acented,  whilst 
the  coloar  is  all  that  eotdd  be  denied,  bmf  deep 
TttJet-puida  with  a  Uotdh  of  yellow  on  the  1^.— W. 

On?xiXMdiuxa  Uorganisa.— This  fine  hybrid  is 
now  flowering  for  tbe  first  time  with  Mr.  Osbonie.  It 
is  from  some  seed  sown  many  years  ago  when  he  was 
with  Mr.  Bochan,  of  Sotithamptoi).  The  flower  was 
not  open  enoagb  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  it  bids 
&ir  to  be  a  very  fine  repreoentaUre  uyrm. — W.  H.  G-. 

Cyprlpoflium  I«attaamianani.— From  Mr. 

Seeger,  of  Dolwich,  comes  a  ver^  fine  variety  of  this 
hybrid,  across  between  C.  Bpicerianom  and  C.  nllo- 
sum,  t!ie  dorsal  «epal  beiug  white, tinged  with  light 
green  at  the  base,  and  having  a  dark  chocolate  line  np 
the  centre.  The  upper  part  of  the  petals  ia  pale  yellow 
at  the  base,  heoommg  quite  brown  at  the  tips,  the 
tower  half  paler  ydlow.— W.  H.  U. 

Iiselia  anoeps  WilliamsL — J.  Brown,  of  Ard- 
darrooh,  sends  me  a  superb  form  of  this.  The  plant 
has  thirteen  saoh  flowers,  which  are  of  the  Daren't 
white,  saving  the  lip,  whioh  has  a  yellow  throat, 
the  side  lobss  barred  with  crimson.  I  an  plesssd 
to  see  this  form  ia  beginning*  to  flower  pretty  ffeely. 
— W.  H.  Q. 

— —  F.  Bedford  sends  a  very  nice  flower  of  this 
variety,  and  says  he  has  observed  that  tbe  white 
varieties  appear  to  be  shy  bloomers  naturally.  I 
have  noticed  this  also.  We,  nevertheless,  are  over- 
coming that  diiflcnlty  in  this  country,  for  In  several 
places  where  I  have  seen  them  this  season  tbey 
appear  to  have  grown  with  surprisiDg  strength, 
every  bulb  giving  a  spike.  Especially  Is  this  to  be 
noted  in  Mr,  Sander's  collection  at  St.  Albans,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  as  Mr.  Bedford's  plants  get  stronger 
they  will  also  flower  more  freely. — W.  B.  Q. 

Odontoglosatim  B(»ai  msjua.- J.  L.  Stack- 
hoase  sends  a  flower  of  tbis  species,  asking  my 
ofdntoQ  about  It.  It  nndouhledly  is  good,  but 
there  is  nothing  about  it  which  calls  for  special 
notice.  This  Orchid  Is  worthy  of  more  ezt«Dded 
caltivatlon,  the  flowers  being  large  and  lasting  in 
condition  for  a  long  time.  Tbe  same  species  in 
two  varieties  comes  to  hand  from  Mr.  Appleton  ; 
the  smaller  flower  is  an  especially  good  one,  having 
the  petal'*  liroadly  banded  for  their  entire  length 
with  rich  chooolate.  TbelaigorspikelsveiTgMd, 
but  it  has  nothing  special  to  commend  It — 
W.  H.  G. 

Oyprlpedinm  Boxalli.— Ur.  Appleton  sends  a 
beantifol  variety  of  this  plant.  The  flower  is  large, 
the  dorsal  sepal  being  marked  tbronghont  the  whole 
lower  surface  with  spots  and  blotches  of  b'acknpon 
a  light  apple-green  ground  which  runs  out  at  the 
top,  leaving  a  broad  marginal  border  of  pore  white ; 
the  petals  are  broad,  the  bate  and  lower  half  tes- 
sellsited,  the  ^pper  portion  yellovrish-lmwn  tinged 
with  rose.  The  lip  is  Bomewhat  small  for  the 
flower,  pale  yellow  streaked  with  brown.  This  is 
a  handsome  bold  marked  flower,  which  is  well 
worth  takinfT  care  of,  but  itis  nobliievarie^  csllsd 
atratum.— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  crispuzn  Artliurianuin.— 

This  comes  to  me  from  Mr.  Dorman's  garden  at 
Sydenham,  but  it  has  suffered  to  some  extent 
through  fcg  and  dull  days.  Some  growers  used  to 
say  a  few  years  ago  that  this  spemes,  althoogh  a 
mountain  plant,  grew  just  as  well  in  the  London 
atmosphere  as  it  d'd  at  home,  bat  it  reslly  wiU 
not,  Tbe  ground  coloar  of  this  variety  is  white; 
the  sepals  are  faintly  tioged  with  rose,  which 
shows  through  from  the  exterior,  where  they  are 
marked  with  that  colotu',.   On  the  front  they 
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are  marked  with  tiro  or  three  good  sUed  spots  of 
olwataBt-biown ;  the  petals  nre  dau  white,  hav* 
iog  ia  the  oantre  a  verj  laxgo  sp<^  of  rich  oliest* 
iwt,  Uie  lip  irhHe,  with  a  few  brown  wpOU.  It  U 
o«rtaliil7  a  vwy  grand  varie^.— W. 

Qypripedipm  Appletoniunun.— J.  Appleton 
aeBds  a  nower  of  a  plant  Uiat  was  introdooed  with 
■orae  plants  of  C.  Hookem,  bet  the  leaves;  I  ain 
told,  arft  plain  green  and  not  at  all  tessellated, 
whilst  the  flower  Is  large  and  qnlte  different.  It 
meastUBS  4^  inches  across  the  petals,  which  are 
teoad  at  the  apex,  where  they  are  lUao-maqve,  this 
oolonr  being  ocmtlnued  three  parts  oi  the  distance 
down.  At  the  base  tbey  are  green  with  a  few  black 
warty  dots,  the  margins  being  slightly  nndolated 
without  any  hitirs ;  the  doraal  sepal  is  green  in  the 
centre  with  a  white  margin,  Up  lilac-maave  in 
front  with  a  green  biLse.  It  is  a  twin -flowered 
I^Dt,  and  I  should  mnch  like  to  see  Uoonu  of  it 
a^ain.— W.  H.  G. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


METHODS  OF  PBODUOINO  EARLY 
CUCUMBERS. 

Trb  past  severe  weather  has  neoesntated  con- 
tinnoua  firing  to  maintain  a  tempraatnre  that 
will  keep  the  young  fmlts  of  CncumbezB  well 
on  the  moT^  conditions  that  will  wear  out  the 
plants  quite  as  mooh  as  heavy  cropping.  If  the 
plants  should  get  into  a  debilitated  atate,  it 
18  seldom  that  they  grow  out  of  it  In  fact, 
in  many  instances  they  are  quite  an  ^esore. 
Unless  there  is  a  second  crop  coming  on, 
preparations  should  certainly  be  made  to  push 
on  as  much  as  possible  a  fresh  relay  of  plants. 
This  is  much  better  than  depending  Upon  the  old 
plants.  Pot  culture  is  a  good  method  to  grow 
an  earl^  set  of  Cucumbers,  as  a  place  may  be 
found  in  a  stove  for  a  few  plants,  so  that 
by  the  time  these  oome  into  bearing  the  old 
ones  (if  planted  out)  may  be  cleared  away  to 
make  room  for  the  main  set.  In  plant  stoves 
when  a  comparatively  high  temperature  is 
mMntainedi  Cucumbexa  be  grown  without 
aid  <^  bottom  -  heat.  The  laistng  of 
the  young  plants  may  now  be  proceeded 
with.  The  seeds  an  best  raised  singly  iu 
3-inch  pots  in  preference  to  sowing  sevirral  in 
a  pot  and  then  potting  off,  as  by  this  latter 
method  a  check  is  received  and  raluabte  time 
lost,  whilst  by  sowing  the  seeds  singly  the 
plants  start  away  from  the  first  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained  and  filled  with  equal  parts 
of  leaf-soil  and  loam,  and  the  seeds  dibbled 
in  about  three  parts  of  an  inch.  The  soil  being 
fairly  moist,  no  water  will  be  needed  until  the 
semllings  are  through  the  soil.  If  plunged  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  80^  or  tfiereabonts,  the  germina- 
tion will  be  greatly  hastened.  After  this  takes 
place  do  not  keep  the  plants  unduly  confined,  but 
|daoe  Kiem  well  up  to  the  light,  that  is  if  the 
poution  is  warm,  as  the  ^oung  plants  most  not 
be  sabjeoted  to  a  ohUl,  this  very  quickljr  causing 
them  to  collapse.  To  be  saotwasful  with  early 
Cucumbers  Uiey  must  be  kept  growing  steadily 
in  an  even  temperature. 

In  Cucumber  houses  proper  a  narrow  bed  of 
fermenting  litter  about  18  mchee  in  depth  and 
to  the  width  of  3  feet  should  be  placed  uurongh- 
ont  the  length  intended  for  pluitmgCucnmb^. 
If  in  pots,  these  could  be  surrounded  with  the 
litter,  Dut  care  must  be  taken  that  it  ia  well 
worked  beforehand,  or  there  would  be  danger  of 
it  becoming  too  hot.  This  can  be  obviated  by 
leaving  a  cavity  around  the  pots  unt-il  the  heat 
has  declined  to  a  safe  d^ree,  when  it  can  be 
replaced.  Bottom-heat  for  pcka  could  also  be 
OMatned  entirely  from  fermenting  materials,  or 
VTsn  leavaa  alone,  and  if  these  an  good  they 


form  the  best  medium  for  plunging,  the  warmtii 
being  steady  and  lasting. 

The  soil  for  early  Cucumbsn  must  be  lighter 
than  that  needed  later  on,  the  proportions  being 
three  parts  turfy  loam  and  a  third  each  of  leaf- 
soil  sad  pulverised  hwse  manure,  with  some 
pieces  of  oharooaL  TS  ttie  soil  should  be  of  an 
adhenve  character,  a  little  old  mortar  rubbish 
pounded  up  mnild  be  a  good  addition.  The 
young  plants  whim  ready  uould  be  planted  out 
as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
for  if  allowed  to  remain  until  Uiey  become  pot- 
bound  the  growth  is  spindly,  and,  moreover, 
time  is  lost  In  planting,  keep  the  young  plants 
well  up,  whether  on  mounds  or  in  pota  Some 
people,  when  growing  Cucumbers  in  pots,  plant 
too  low  down,  the  idea  being  to  leave  room  for 
top-dressing.  A  space  of  2  inches  or  3  inches 
wul  be  ampl««.  After  planting,  give  a  gentle 
watering  with  tepid  soft  water,  so  as  to  settle 
the  son.  Cucumbers  are  different  to  many  other 
plants  in  this  respect,  as  if  a  watering  is  not 
given,  they  an  apt  to  droop  if  the  weather 
should  be  bright,  the  br^ht  sunshine  taking 
effect  upon  them  very  quickly.  In  fact,  it  is 
advisable  to  afford  a  litUe  shade  for  a  few  days, 
or  until  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  have  taken 
to  the  soil.  In  staking  the  plants  do  not  affix 
the  stake  to  the  trellis  until  it  is  seen  that  the 
bed  has  settled  down,  or  very  likely  the  plants 
will  be  strained  at  the  collar.  What  ventuation 
is  needed  will  depend  upon  the  weather.  The 
time  to  give  a  little  ventilation  is  on  mild  days, 
when  the  temperature  feels  "stuffy  "  to  a  person 
entering.  By  dosing  early  and  damping  down 
the  house,  also  dewing  the  plants  over,  a 
healthy  and  fruitful  growth  will  be  obtained. 

The  heating  of  the  pipes  so  as  to  regulate  the 
temperature  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  plants.  A  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°, 
the  latter  on  mild  nights,  may  be  easily  managed. 
As  regards  feediiu;  never  app^  water  unless  in 
a  tepid  state^  and  by  the  time  the  plants  are 
well  rooted,  if  in  pots,  a  little  clarified  liquid 
made  from  cow  manure  and  soot  will  assist 
them.  The  roots,  especially  those  on  the  sur- 
face, must  be  kept  moving,  as  whm  these 
show  freely  it  is  a  sura  sign  that  the  growth  is 
all  right  An  occasional  top-dressing  of  light 
turfy  loam  with  a  little  pulverised  horse  manure 
will  keep  them  right  in  this  respect,  adding 
occasionally  a  litde  approved  fertiliser.  The 
stopping  of  the  shoots  must  not  be  quite  so 
hara  as  later  on.  I  like  the  leading  anoot  to 
reach  well  up  the  trellis  before  being  stopped, 
the  side  laterals  being  allowed  to  grow  a  few 
joints  before  pinching  them,  so  as  to  get  a 
foundation  laid.  Whwe  fruit  is  showing,  atop 
ajoint  beyond;  longer  than  this  is  not  necessary 
uoless  the  shoot  should  be  needed  forexten* 
sion.  With  early  Cucumbers  large  leaves  often 
form  on  the  leading  shoots.  Instead  of  allow- 
iiu;  these  to  remain  remove  one  oocauonaUy, 
wUch  will  allow  room  for  the  smaller  latenl 
leaves,  and,  moreover,  tiieir  removal  encourages 
the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  growing 
force.  There  ia  one  other  point  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  avoid  overcropping. 
Just  leave  sufficient  fruits  to  keep  up  the  supply 
that  is  needed.  Allowing  all  fruit  that  shows 
to  form  will  surely  result  in  the  early  collapse  of 
the  plants.  A.  Y.  A. 


Size  of  vegetablas.— I  have  md  with  very 
great  pleasure  the  article  in  a  recent  Issoe  on  this 
subject  While  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  writer 
I  would  like  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  my  posi- 
tioo,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  exhibition  specimens.  Quality  by  all 
means  should  come  first,  bat  wherever  it  Is  possible 
to  comUne  sire  with  quality  let  us  have  It  for 


ezhibiUon.  I  often  wonder  that  judges  act  so 
differenlly  in  jodglog  Tornips,  Leeks,  and  Fsrs. 
nips ;  almost  invaiiauy  in  the  two  latter  cases  the 
prize  goes  to  slae.  In  the  case  of  Turnips  no  judge 
would  risk  his  reputation  by  awarding  the  fint 
prize  to  the  largest  specimens.  As  a  result,  one 
never  sees  laige  Tamlpa  staged.  I  hold  the  same 
result  would  follow  with  a  great  many  other 
things  1(  a  rimilar  course  were  adopted  by 
judges  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  someone  would  offer  valuable  prizes  at 
some  important  show  for  a  coUecriou  of  v^etatdes, 
oonpled  with  instructions  to  the  judges  that  In 
judging,  qudlitj  alone  is  to  be  the  deoiduig  element. 
It  remSiea  no  skill  to growa  bu^ coarse vegetaUe, 
and  therefore  there  is  nocredltm  the  aohlevement, 
but  it  does  zeqnin  mooh  ezperlenn  and  most 
careful  attention  to  prodoce  even  modeiately  large 
specimens  of  high  qnalit^.— WiXiLiAM  CDTHBnr- 
BOH,  Jtath9$tljf. 


CULTURAL  NOTES  ON  POTATOES. 

Pbbsoks  with  strong  land  to  deal  with  should  not 
employ  much  fresh  manure  at  planting  time.  More 
dependenoe  should  be  placed  in  thoronghlv 
ging  the  ground  during  a  spell  of  dry  weatner  ui 
the  autumn  after  say  a  orop  of  Feas  has  been 
taken  oS  the  laud.  The  manure  employed  for 
mulching  the  Peas  will  be  ample  for  the  sulueqaent 
crop  of  Potatoes.  Land  for  this  crop  cannot  be 
too  often  stirred  during  dry  weather.  On  heavy 
land,  shallow  ploughing,  probaUy  not  more  than 
twloe  ever  and  bMh  in  Uw  same  dlreotioo.  has 
been  the  means  of  securing  Inferior  crops  more 
often  than  anything  else.  Some  cultivators 
never  think  of  crossing  the  land  with  the 
plough,  and  for  this  defect  they  have  to  be  content 
with  inferior  resnlta.  In  garden  culture  I  find 
decayed  vsgetable  refuse,  leaf  soil  and  wood  ashes 
ezoefient  material  to  sprinkle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  on  wh^h  to  lay  the  seta.  I  always  have 
the  Potutoes  planted  aa  digging  proceeds,  using 
long-tined  steel  forks.  Another  fault  is  that  of 
allowing  too  many  growths  to  each  tuber.  The 
"  sprouts  "  are  not  neariy  enough  disbudded,  one 
strong  shoot,  or  two  at  the  most,  being  ample. 
Some  go  over  the  rows  and  thtn  the  haulm  when 
say  6  inches  high.  I  prefer  to  do  it  before  planting 
the  tubers.  Ti  le  manner  in  which  the  **  sets  "  are 
prepared  or  stored  is  not  always  the  best.  Too 
often  the  Potatoes  are  thrown  into  laige  heaps  in 
the  bins,  shed  or  cdlar  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  until  the  sprouts  are  3  inches  or  more  long. 
Such  treatment  cannot  but  weaken  the  tabera  oon- 
siderably.  My  plan  is,  after  lifting  the  orep,  to 
tiioronghly  dry  the  tubers  in  the  Kushroom  house, 
throwing  the  doors  and  ventjlators  wide  open. 
Here  they  remain  until  all  that  are  likely  to  rot  from 
disease  have  had  time  to  do  so.  Tbey  are  then 
"lotted  "  in  the  reserve  ground,  taking  care  to  have 
a  thick  bed  of  ooal  ashes  under  them  to  keep 
the  base  of  the  heap  aa  dry  as  posaible,  yet 
oool.  Each  variety  is  separated  by  a  layer  of 
straw.  Ther  are  again  covered  wibb  straw.  On 
this  are  laid  soil,  lime  rubble,  or  anything  handy 
to  keep  out  frost.  The  whole  heap  ia  then  thatched 
to  ward  off  heavy  rains.  Early  in  January  a  suitable 
dry  day  is  taken  to  uncover  the  tub^,  turning 
tbem  over  to  pick  out  any  etny  bad  one,  and  prevent 
thera  growing  by  admitting  air  to  the  pit,  removlqg 
a  stray  sprout  should  one  have  formed,  again  cover- 
ing the  heap  as  before.  Early  in  February  the 
early  sorts  are  taken  into  a  oool,  yet  light  room 
and  set  on  end  to  induce  stout  andbealthysprouta, 
which  I  like  to  see  half  an  tnob  long  by  the 
time  plantii^  has  to  be  done.  I  plant  the  first 
earllM  out  of  doors,  aa  a  rule,  about  the  mittdle  of 
March,  and  am  enabled  to  dig  new  Potatoes  hy  the 
end  of  May.  The  main  crop  I  do  not  plant  until 
the  1st  of  April,  and  perhaps  a  few  dais  later  if 
the  weather  is  not  suitable.  Hera  in  heavy,  un- 
kind soil  It  is  much  better  to  wait  a  da;  or  two, 
and  "  catch  a  season,"  aa  it  is  called,  than  to  knead 
the  soil  into  an  Inert  mass  by  toeading  on  it  I  am 
not  in  fevour  of  very  early  planting  of  the  second 
eady  or  main  orop ;  the  gnnvth  la  M  lUbte  to  be 
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.  cut  down  with  frost  io  Hay  that  i,t  is  riakj.  A 
check  of  this  sort  to  the  haolm  may  be  the  means 
of  inoreasing  the  number  of  tabers,  as  some.^aj  it 
does,  bat  it  certainly  leaves  them  much  smaller. 
For  planting  I  prefer  toberd  of  mediom  size.  With 
regard  to  cutting  the  sets,  they  seem  to  succeed 
equnlly  well  both  est  and  uncot ;  therefore,  I 
think  It  matters  but  littla  When  I  have  safBcient 
of  any  sort  I  prefer  to  plant  mediam-sized  seed 
tubers,  bat  do  not.  scrapie  to  plant  those  that  are 
cat.  One  of  the  best  crops  of  Potatoes  I  ever  bad 
was  the  result  of  catting,  rather  severely,  seed  of 
Snowfiake  when  that  variety  was  first  grown  in 

.  England.  I  thought  it  waa  a  wonderful  kind,  bat 
with  me  it  has  had  to  make  room  for  those  which 
do  not  go  black  in  the  centre  when  either  cooked 
or  cat  when  raw.  Catting  the  tubers  ought  to  be 
more  practised- by  judges  when  adjadicating  on 
single  dishes  than  it  is.  Tamips  and  Beet  are 
cot,  Peas  shelled,  and  why  shoold  not  the  only 
possible  test  be  applied  to  Potatoes  in  preference 
to  mere  looks  7  These  may  be  all  right  when  the 
variety  is  known,  but  when  not,  cutting  is  a  good 
test.  B.  M. 


GROWING  EARLY  TOMATOES. 

In  the  majority  of  gardens  the  first  Tomatoes 
are  obtained  from  plants  raised  early  in  the 
season.  In  the  case  of  older  plants  which  have 
been  producing  fruit  throughout  the  winter, 
fresh  growths  can  he  laid  in  to  provide  a  ser- 
vicea^e  lot  of  fruit  until  far  on  in  the  season  ; 
but  it  is  best  not  to  rely  upon  thcHe  unless  they 
are  perfectly  clean  and  healthy  and  worth  keep- 
ing. By  judicious  management  fresh  plants 
raised  at  the  time  mentioned  are  not  long,  under 
good  treatment,  in  growing  to  a  fruiting  size. 
Failures  are  not  so  frequent  as  formerly,  but 
sufficiently  bo  to  call  in  question  the  kind  of 
treatment  the  plants  rery  often  receive.  Grown 
in  a  rational  manner^  no  fruit-bearing  subject 
is  more  productive,  or  gives  better  returns  in  a 
given  space  for  the  attention  bestowed  upon  it ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  in  a  debilitated 
condition,  the  returns  are  most  disappointing. 
More  often  than  not  early  Tomatoes  are  treated 
similarly  to  Cucumbers,  that  is,  grown  in  a  high 
and  moist  temperature ;  but  the  growth  is  so 
attenuated  and  devoid  of  stamina,  that  what 
flowers  do  form  fail  to  set.  There  is  no  danger 
of  the  plants  becoming  ruined  through  early 
fruiting,  ai  the  earlier  fruits  if  induced  to  form 
assist  in  checking  exuberant  growth  and  the 
succeeding  blooms  set  better.  What  is  needed 
is  a  strong  matured  growth,  built  up  by  free 
exposure  to  sunshine  with  a  warm  buoyant  at- 
mosphere. It  is  very  annoying  to  have  strong 
plants  capable  of  carrying  a  good  weight  of  fruit 
in  a  barren  state  through  the  blooms  failing  to 
sot,  and  with  early  Tomatoes  this  ia  a  very  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

It  is  not  during  the  very  early  stages  that  a 
warm  and  moist  temperature  is  injurious,  as 
in  my  case  the  seedlings  are  raised  and  grown 
on  until  repotted  into  6-inch  pots  in  the  same 
structure  as  that  devoted  to  Cucumbers  and 
Melons.  The  only  precaution  taken  is  to  keep 
-them  from  becoming  drawn,  which  is  easily 

ftrevented  by  exposing  the  seedlings  to  the 
ight  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  When  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  stand  pot  to  pot,  6ven  in 
a  light  structure,  they  are  very  apt  to  become 
much  enfeebled,  and  the  lower  leaves,  instead 
of  becoming  fully  developed,  are  puny  with  a 
very  yellow  cast.  In  most  gardens  the  earliest 
fruits  are  produced  from  plants  growing  in  pots 
and  boxes,  as  these  can  be  removed  to  other 
available  places  later  on.  In  those  gardens 
where  space  is  limited  sundry  places  nave  to 
be  resorted  to  ensure  their  fruiting  satisfac- 
torily. Last  season  I  had  on  trial  Early  Ruby, 
-Conference  and  Acquisition,  which  are  admir- 


ably adapted  for  ^wing  in  pots  and  boxes,  | 
the  growth  not  being  so  vigorous  as  in  some  I 
of  the  other  sorts. '  By  the  time  the  plants  are ' 
potted  into  the  6-inch  pots  there  is  generally 
another  structure  other  than  the  Cucumber ' 
house  in  which  to  grow  the  plants,  although  it , 
is  advisable  to  allow  them  to  remain  until  they  , 
have  got  over  the  check  of  repotting.  I  place  | 
the  plants  on  a  temporary  stage  in  one  of  the  ] 
vineries  just  started.  Aiter  being  potted  into  < 
the  6-tnch  pots  and  they  have  become  eeta- 1 
blished,  it  wiU  have  to  be  decideil  whether ' 


a  free  set  as  an  over-moist  and  olose  one.  By 
keeping  the  atmosphere  fairly  moist  the  pollen 
is  more  potent,  ana  sharply  tapping  the  shoots  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  is  generuly  sufficient. 
The  two  extremes  of  atmospheric  conditions 
must  be  guarded  against. 

The  sou  can  easily  be  too  rich  and  light  and  also 
loose.  Where  the  soil  is  known  to  be  poor,  a 
little  kainit  and  superphosphate  mixed  with 
it  will  greatly  assist  the  plants.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  good  crops  may  be  produced  with 
sound  loam  and  a  fourth  of  pulverised  horse 


Early  Tomatoes. 


they  are  to  be  grown  as  single  stems  or  with 
two  or  three.  The  single  cordon  plants  will 
commence  to  fruit  the  earliest,  and  if  there  is 
room  this  system  may  be  adopted.  Even  with 
two  or  three  shoots  the  method  is  the  same.  If 
the  plants- are  repotted  into  12-inch  pots  and 
other  plants  are  coming  on  for  succession,  the 
leaders  should  be  stopped  after  two  or  three 
bunches  of  fruit  to  a  shoot  are  formed.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  keeping  the  plants  in  the 
6-inch  pots  is  an  aid  to  early  fruiting,  as  in  this 
respect  they  are  not  in  the  least  more  preco- 
cious ;  in  fact  in  the  end  they  are  behind  others 
which  have  been  early  potted  or  boxed.  A 
very  dry  or  arid  atmosphere  is  as  much  against 


manure.  The  plants  delight  in  a  firm  roct-ion, 
this  imparting  a  fruitful  growth,  as  later  on 
when'  they  need  assistance,  richer  fare  in  the 
form  of  clarified  liquid  will  prove  beneficial. 
In  the  early  stages  of  growth  Tomatoes  should 
not  receive  nor  do  they  need  an  over-rich  soil  or 
a  poverty-stricken  one,  both  extremes  proving 
injurious  to  the  well-i>eing  of  the  plants.  In 
conclusion,  just  a  word  of  warning  upon  the 
penny-wise-and-pound'foolish  plan  of  being  Lig- 
gsrdly  with  the  fueL  This  is  not  likely  to 
happen  early  in  the  season,  but  to  withdraw 
fire-neat  later  on  will  most  likely  result  in  an 
attack  of  disease.  A.  Young. 

Abberley  Hall.  ^  , 
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Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

GARDKMBR3'  BOYAL  BKNBVOLKNr  IN3TI- 
TOTION. 

I  aopK  I  m».j  be  flxoiuel  f»r  ^prooching  my  fel« 
low  gwdeoore  (in  the  InteiMt  of  the  iiutLfcation) 
in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  the  meatui  of  inflaenoiiig 
th^  minds  in  fRTOor  of  a  more  general  and 
generooB  support  of  Its  funds.  It  is  dlfflonlfc  to 
QBclerBtand  -mtj  every  gardener  does  not  rally 
roimd  tbie  s^endid  piopraty  of  £29,000,  eroeoially 
when  it  is  said  that  aveiy  shilling  of  it  is  their 
own.  One  would  think  that  even  from  motives  of 
■elfiahness,  if  ffom  no  higher,  even  gaxdener 
would  rally  roond  it  and  strive  to  ^  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  Its  oBefalnew  and  prosperity. 
There  cannot  be  Ins  than  30.000  gardeners,  nur- 
•erymsB,  aad  othvs  en^^  in  hortioaltnral  par- 
«aits  who  are  Interested  In  its  welfare,  and  if  as 
many  of  these  as  oan  afford  it  snbsoribed  their 
erninea  a  yekr;  and  if  the  remainder  who  are  un- 
able to  do  this  were  to  ooUect  small  sums  amongst 
themselves  annoalty  for  the  benefit  tt  its  funds, 
the  qnestioa  ^  dd  i^e  pensions,  as  far  as  relates 
to  gacdeoers,  wdqM  be  solvvd.  ObjeoUons  have 
been  advanced  by  manv  againit  the  institution 
bsoaase  it  is  not  fonnoed  on  the  Uoes  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  benefit  sbciety,  where  a  member  can 
claim  help  at  any  time  in  case  of  need.  On  the 
soifaoe  this  may  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  objec- 
tion, and  I  am  afraid  hss  been  the  cause  of 
maay  not  mbaoribiag  to  its  fonds.  But  I 
think,  <m  a  Uttle  oonalderalini,  that  this  objeptlon 
ba  proved  to  be  an  enoneons  oob,  as  in 
Vnm  oase  of  gardeners  thdr  wages  are  scarcely 
now  stoi^ied  in  time  of  sickness^  and  who,  there- 
f'lre,  do  not  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty  at  this  time 
like  mechanics  and  otbera  woo  are,  paid  by  the 
hoar  and  whose  pay  is  sb^ped  when  work  oeases. 
As  bearing  on  this  point,  I  may  say  I  have  faew  a 
member  of  a  benefit  socKty  for  upwards  ot  twenty 
years,  paying  aboat  228.  ayear,  and  if  I  am  to  re- 
miin  a  benefit  member  I  shall  have  to  go  on  pay- 
ing that  sum  as -long  as  I  live,  and  the  benefits 
are :  In  case  of  sickness  and  permanent  disabili^ 
from  work  I  am  entitled  to  lOi.  a  week  for  the  first 
3  ear,  about  7s.  the  second  year,  and  after  that  I 
believe  the  pay  is  rednoed  to  3s.  per  week  for  life. 
I«t  me  ask  nv  feUow  gardeners  who  are  still 
Boeptloal  on  this  point  to  compare  this  with  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  O.R,EI.  even  from  a 
benefit  point  ot  view  where,  after  subscribing  a 
guinea  tot  fifteen  years,  or  £10  lOs.  down,  a  mem- 
ber is  almost  certain  to  be  placed  on  the  pension 
list  It  he  is  of  good  character  and  incapacitated 
from  work  and  in  want,  receiving  without  any 
farther  coat  or  trouble  to  himself  £20  a  year  for 
life  whether  his  life  be  short  or  long.  Another 
objection  has  occasionally  been  levelled  at  the 
institution,  viz.,  that  some  gardeners  who  had  sab- 
soribed  bat  little  and  others  who  had  not  sab- 
scribed  at  all  were  oooasionally  elected  pensioners. 
On  this  point  I  may  say  that  we  must  not  lose 
■iglit  ot  the  fact  that  hj  tax  the  largest  proportion 
ot  the  property  of  the  institution  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  people  out  of  pore  benevolence  for  the 
relief  of  aged  and  destitute  gardeners,  and  I  for 
my  pirt  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  this  principle 
of  benendenoe  infrlngei  upon  or  curtailed  in  any 
way,  and  Z  hope  and  believe  It  wlU  not  be  allowed 
to  uBpOM  a  barrier  to  prevent  subscriptions  flowing 
in.  The  oommittee,  as  is  well  known,  have  Intro- 
daoed  a  clause  into  their  rules  giving  almost 
absolute  oertaioty  of  election  to  those  who  may 
have  sabscribed  lor  fifteen  years,  and  the  new  rale 
passed  at  the  general  meeting  a  few  days  ago  will 
glm  sabscriben  sobstantial  advantages  over  non- 
•absorfbera  in  so  that  a  subscriber  for  foar 
yean  will  have  fifty  votes  credited  to  blm^  and 
itfty  m»e  added  for  every  year  sabscribed  after- 
wards up  to  fourteen  yean. 

tfy  appeal  in  favour  of  the  institation,  even  from 
a  benefit  and  investment  point  of  view,  will,  I  hope, 
commend  ttself  to  the  jadgmeot  of  your  readers. 
Bat  I  beg  very  respectfully  to  appeal  to  my  brother 


gardeneis  from  a  higher  Level  than  a  benefit  one. 
That  man's  life  Is  a  poor  and  a  loanen  one  who 
lives  entirely  for  himsdf,  and  nothing  noUe  or  good 
has  evttr  beoi  aooompUslwd  without  a  saorlfloe  of 
some  sort 

The  gardeners  of  the  past  half  oentory  (and 
others  Interested  in  gardening  and  gardeners)  have 
built  up  a  noble  standard  of  garden  chari^,  whloh 
is  now  shedding  gleams  ot  joy  and  bngbtnesa 
round  the  declining  lite  of  many  ot  our  fellow 
workers  who  have  ullen  helpless  by  the  way.  Let 
me  then  appeal  to  :aU  gardeners  and  others  asso- 
dated  wiui  them  in  tiie  oUling  to  lally  roond 
this  noUe  institation  and  to  strengthen  it  with 
their  active  support,  that  all  the  deserving  in  our 
craft  may  claim  a  shelter  under  its  wings  in  the 
time  ot  adversit?  and  want— OwBK  Thomas,  TAa 
Royal  Qardeni,  Windtor. 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasare  we  make  the 
announcement  that  Baron  Sohroider  lias  kindly 
andert^xn  to  preside  at  ttie  fifty-fourth  anniver- 
sary festival  cunner  at  tlie  Hdtel  Hitropola,  on 
June  22  next,  in  aid  of  tiie  fond*  of  the  Oardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  InsUtuUon.  We  tmst  that  this 
oadnentiy  popular  nation  ot  hortioaltare  will  be 
nobly  and  generously  aided  In  Us  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  deserving  and  useful  charitj  whose  olalms 
he  hu  consented  to  plead. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Iris  Bakeriana.— We  send  you  a  pot  of  Iris 
Bakeriana  from  oold  frame  at  Long  Ditton.  You  will 
notice  the  fioweis  of  tUs  plant,  like  thorn  of  Irii  Bosen- 
K»/.Ti;aiia^  yarv  sHghtlv  lu  tint.  The  perfume  is  very 
strong.  We  nave  had  several  of  tbeae  Iriua  is  bloom 
for  some  days  sow.  Our  first  Iris  Bakerians  opened 
three  weeks  ago.— Baes  and  Son. 

Iris  SanforcUa. — This  is  now  in  flower  on  a  dry 
bankatOakwood;  it  is  not  many  days  uo  that  the 
frost  was  sud  to  be  saore  than  a  foot  in  the 
grouod,  and  only^  few  Oak  leaves  were  used  ai  pro- 
tection.  This  aiqs  mooh  for  its  hardiness.  I  find 
that  it  was  not  qaite  aeoarate  to  say  (p.  77)  that  my 
sistw's  ITrsmontia  oaHfomica  had  no  protection.  The 
rule  was  not  to  give  it  any,  but  this  year  a  Jittle  dried 
Bracken  had  b^a  put  at  the  botUnn  of  tlie  ^rub. — 
GsoaoB  F.  Wilson. 

Clirysanttaemtim  TStb,  3L  O*  K^idaira.— 
I  enclose  a  bloom  of  a  new  incurved  Ameriosn  Chry- 
santhemnm,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Maderia.  The  plant  arrived 
here  late  last  summer  from  Amerifla.  When  well 
grown  I  think  it  will  make  a  fine  additioa  to  the  in- 
carved  seotion.  It  will  come  in  about  the  ri^t  season 
from  plants  grown  in  the  usual  way.-r-RoBSBT  Owen. 

%*  A  very  fine  flower,  rich  orange-yellow,  globular, 
and  (rf  great  subatanee.  It  will  spparently  ba  valuable 
as  a  lato-fiowering  variety.— Ed. 

Wizitdr  hardy  flowera  This  (the  Ist  of 

February)  has  been  a  truly  delightful  day,  with 
sunshine  all  day  long.  I  was  induced  after  seveiat 
days'  confinement  indoors  to  note  down  snch  flowers 
as  are  either  open  or  may  open  in  another  day. 
OonsideriDg  the  Intense  frosts  that  for  a  month 
had  intervened  between  Christmas  Day  and  now, 
it  is  wonderful  to  note  the  alacrity  with  which 
winter-flowering  plsnts  respond  ,to  a  few  days  of 
fine  weather.  The  following  are  new  in  fiower: 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  Folygala  Chamiebuzas, 
winter  Aconite,  Cyclamen  coum.  Sazifnga  sancta, 
8.  Bnrseriana,  8.  B.  major,  S.  MaM  or  lateo- 
purpurea,  Hepatica  angulosa,  R.  triloba  in  three 
colours,  with  also  the  doable  blue.  Snowdrops  in 
six  or  seven  varieties.  Daphne  Blagayana,  Crocos 
longiflorus,  Crooas  minimus,  Scilla  Rhadni,  Ane- 
mone blanda,  a  tew  common  Primroses,  Helle- 
borus  niger  in  several  forms,  H.  mazimaB,  H. 
anguvtifolias,  H.  torquatus,  H.  anUqaonun,  H. 
Booconi,  H.  orieatalis.  and  a  oonsiderable  variety 
of  the  coloured  flower  or  forked  stemmed  species, 
Androsaoe  oamea,  Dondia  Epipaotis,  Erica  caraea. 
Iris  reticulata,  Omphalodes  verca.— J,  Wood, 
WoodHUe,  mrkttalL 

Trillium  ^randiflorum  at  home. — ^The'note 
in  The  Gaeden  (No.  1102)  is  interesting,  com- 
big,  as  It  evidently  does,  fnHn  one  who  admires 


this  flne  Canadian  wild  flower  and  who  tako"  the 
trouble  to  grow  it  well.  For  the  past  thirty  yeaia 
it  has  been  my  custom  to  visit  the  home  of  this 
TriUiam  during  the  month  of  U ay,  when  it  Is  at 
its  best  in  this  locality,  and  the  result  ot  my  ob< 
servatioos  is  that  the  flowers  are  much  finer  where 
growing  tn  the  hardwood  forests  in  deep  rich  leaf- 
mould,  which  is  favourable  for  ample  root-growth. 
The  petals  are  broader  and  fiatter,  with  plenty  of 
Bubstuice ;  whereas,  those  growing  &i  stiff  soil  are 
narrow  and  curled  more  or  less.  The  most  favour- 
able situations  are  gentle  alopu  looking  towards 
the  west  or  n3rtb,  bat  as  the  blooming  aeaaou 
comes  before  the  forest  trees  xnddH  itMt  leaves, 
there  is  ample  sunshine  to  open  the  flbwets, 
•wbioh  attain  the  greatest  luxaiianoe  when  the 
nights  are  warm,  with  ample  and  genial  showers. 
Trillium  grandiflomm  dies  out  in  low,  damp  lands, 
and  in  Canada  gives  place  to  TriUiam  erythro 
oarpam,  which  ddlghta  in  damp  peaty  soUs.  As 
regards  some  of  tiiese  flowers  bong  named  majos, 
there  certainly  are  amongst  the  mulUtnde  indi- 
vidual blooms  which  greatly  exceed  the  others  in 
size,  and  my  impresdon  is  that  they  are  home  on 
tubers  that  have  reached  their  foU  msAurity,  be- 
cause there  would  be  thousands  of  plants  around 
them  in  similar  tavtmrable  sttn^ions  with  smaller 
fiowen.  I  have  waded  throi^h  immense  beds  ot 
these  Trilliums,  where  It  would  not  bs  diflScolt  to 
gather  20,000  blooms,  and  where  the  gradations 
from  the  young  seedling  to  the  old  parent  plants 
were  very  noticeable,  the  latter  bearing  the  finest 
fiowers,— Jko.  B,  Ooodb,  CSte  St.  Antoine,  Moa- 
treat. 

Iria  ehinemia.— A  note  on  this  idant  by  Mr. 
Wood  ai^wared  in  Thh  Gabdbn  last  Tebnuuy. 
As  far  as  I  remember  he  advised  a  mixture  ot 
loam,  rough  peat,  and  ooarse  sand  in  rather  alarge 
pot  half  filled  with  drainage,  the  plants  to  be 
stood  ont  of  doors  from  Hay  to  August,  and  then 
removed  to  a  greenhouse.  I  have  tried  bait  a 
docen  plants  in  this  way  without  success,  and 
Uiough  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  I  see  no  sign  ot  a 
flower-spike.  Two  years  ago  I  gave  a  root  to  my 
neighbaar,  CcdonelJofanitime.  I  believa  he  need 
Uw  first  sml  that  came  to  hand,  vis.,  some  from 
his  garden,  with  a  very  large  proporUon  of  peat 
Uoss  litter  and  stable  manure.  In  a  4|-incb  pot 
this  root  made  very  strong  ^owth,  and  In  Feb- 
ruary last  tJirew  up  a  spike  some  IS  inches 
high  which  developed  the  most  splendid  head  of 
Uossom  I  ever  saw,  I  do  not  nndaistand  Orchids, 
bat  it  these  flowers  had  belonged  to  an  Orchis 
instead  of  an  Iris,  I  soppose  the  plant  would 
have  been  thought  worth  fifty  guioeas  at  least.  I 
should  add  that  little  drainage  was  used  in  the  pot. 
Shifted  into  a  6-inch  pot  with  the  same  compost, 
the  above  plant  has  now  thrown  up  foar  very 
strong  flower-flidke*  ont  of  a  mass  of  dark  green 
leaves.  Six  week«  hence  it  wUl  bs  a  right 
worth  seeing.  Offsets  in  4l-inoh  pots  are  also 
going  to  fiower  freely.  The  plant*  have  Iteen  kept 
entirely  under  glass.  As  I  fancy  this  Iris  often 
refases  to  flower,  this  account  may  perhaps  t>e  ot 
Interest  to  some  of  your  readers. — fi.  C.  Buxton 
BettmS'y-  Coed. 

A  note  from  Melbourne,  Victoria— Mr. 
A.  Kingsmill,  in  writing  to  us  the  other  day,  en< 
closed  the  following  interesting  letter,  written 
on  the  19th  December  last,  and  which  he  had 
jort  received  — 

The  Ilannemannta  has  done  very  well  with  ne,  and 
is  quite  an  acquisition.  It  blooms  with  me  a  few 
months  after  sowing  seed,  and  the  flower  stands  all 
weather  and  lasts  well.  1  have  no  gUsshouie  at.all,  hut 
can  grow  a  good  variety  of  things  outof  doors.  On  the 
house  I  have  Honeysuckle,  Ivy,  Tecoma  jasminoides, 
Solanum  jasminoides,  crimson  China  Bose,  which  is  a 

?)rfeot  tr^ure  very  graceful  amall-flowered  Fuchsia, 
eoona  eapenns,  the  variegated  Honeysuckle,  Jaa- 
minam  graudifiorum,  Wistaria,  Campsidium  fitici- 
folium.  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Tecoma  vennsta,  Man- 
dflvilla  suaveolens,  Bankaian  Rose,  Staantonia  lat:- 
folia,  and,  on  the  hottest  side,  Bongainvillea  and 
Psssiflora  edoUs.  About  the  garden  I  have  Bhyncho- 
spermum  jasminoides,  Phaaeolus  Curacalla,  and 
many  other  varieties  of  Tecoma  and  Tacstmia. 
Our  most  useful  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  inolade 
Plumbago  capsnsis,  Baphiolepis,  Pittosporum  umln- 
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l^nn,  SpunuBiin,  Fngosa  Fattononi,  alnwifc  ftU 
™  Bmluh  shrnbB,  ud  our  own  natim  of  oonrae, 
do  «eu.    OrsTillea  rolraala  is  noir  very  fine.  You 

•  S?'*^  oome  ont  here  about  An«ut  to  NoTamber. 
jBingB  look  their  bert  th«n;  bat  now  we  are  Retting 
dned  up  a  little,  and  aa  I  hare  oo  water  mpply, 

.  eioepc  what  I  catch  in  taskf,  the  plant*  have  to 
M  well  as  thej  can,  and  real^  )t  •urpriied  ms 
oow  they  came  through  the  great  heat  of  January 
and  Febrnary.  ■  I  am  getting  a  nice  itoclt  of  Bosee, 
anvmg  almort  all'the  good  Ttaa.    We  get  Rosea  al- 

■moit  all  tbe  year,  but  for  four  monthi  they  lie 
fairly  dormant  wbiUt  they  are  getting  baked.  The 
OoInmbiDe  leed,  Heb'utthemnni,  and  all  the  otbeia 

.yon  gave  me  b»Te  done  welL   I  find  Leptoajne 

.mMitiu  a,  an.  annual,  the  aeed  of  which  I  got  in 
tork,  la  Tory  good  for  cntting  and  really  well 
worth  growing.  I  find  the  Ailanthna  glandoloaa 
niM  terriMy  by  ueana  of  Bnokere.  From  one  tree 
it  baa  gone  over  100  yatda,  and  now  I  hare  a  foreat 
of  It  and  cannot  set  rid  of  it.  The  treea  and  ihraba 
are  Teiy  interesting,  and  I  believe  far  more  would 

■grow  in  England  than  one  aees  tried.    I  am  railing 

-qnaatltiee  of  Encalyptna  and  Acacia  from  eeed  ;  tbey 
garmioate  Tety  freely  and  thrive  well  here,  I  muat 
teU  yon  of  two  glorioni  trcea  I  taw  in  perfection  in 
the  ,  Sydney  Botanic  Gardeni.  One  «aa  Jacanndai 
mimoasafolia,  about  40  feet  hiRh  and  one  masa  of 
"vwdw  flowera.  The  light  I  got  of  it  in 
Sydney  wUl  be  before  me  for  yeara.  The  otlier  tree 
that  ttrnck  me  wilh  *uch  wonder  and  admiration  wat 
Stercaba  or  Brachyciton  acetifolia  (the  Plame  Tree  of 
ilJawMra,  N.S.W.).  It  was  covered  to  the  tips  of 
the  branchei  with  bell-ahtped  flowera  of  brightest 
cnmson,  and  being  about  60  feet  in   height,  was 

■quite  a  tpectpcle  agaiait  the  other  treea.— Ausras 

.  Tha  Builder"  on  clipped  trees  in  Mr- 
dena.— Even  tbe  Bviidgrtmrniot  agree  with  the  ways 
of  the  men  who  oae  the  ahears  aa  an  instmnient  of 
'OflBtelL"  la  a  notice  of  some  water-oolonr  pic 
twee  in  Bond  Street  it  aa^ya :  "  Among  them  one  or 
two  drawing!  of  Lerens  show  the  dipped  tree 
iMhioo  in  exaiUif,  and  the  effect  U  as  ugly  aa  it  is 
CMloaa."  .   .   "A  drawing  of  the  clipped 

alley  at  Helboome  exhibits  one  of  the  dangers  of 
formal  gazdenlng,  as  tbe  maasea  are  not  straight 
or  TtrUoal.  but  tumbling  about.  This  aort  of 
fonnal  work  must  be  kept  abadately  formal,  or  it 
urns  its  speolal  effect  and  oharm." 

Heating  greenhonaea— Feriuqps  one  of  the 
moat  common  erron  In  the  building  of  hortlcnltu- 
lal  BtmotuTes  la  that  connected  wilh  tbe  boiler  and 
piping,  and  becanse  this  or  that  hoose  is  only  re- 
qoin  d  for  such  thirds  as  Bosen,  which  do  not  need 
ngreat  heat  at  any  time,  tbe  boiler  and  piping  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  regarded  aa  sufficient 
for  miUo'Bining  a  given  temperature  even  dnriiw 
the  most  revere  weather.  It  fa  just  possible  that 
they  will  do  so  when  tbe  teat  cornea,  but  at  what 
rfek  and  at  what  coat  Is  a  point  rarely  disooseed. 
It  le,  t  owever,  a  mopt  important  point,  affecting 
not  only  the  boiler  and  the  coke  heap,  bat  tbe 
*®*»*  plants  themaelvea.  A  howe 
having  font  rowe  of  4-inoli  pi  pea  dest  ined  for  Rosea, 
Car^tions,  or  plants  requiring  a  similar  heat, 
ooold  be  kept  at  45"  or  50'  during  severe  weather, 
and  suitable  for  the  cropa  mentioned.  But  to 
maintain  this  temperature  nothing  short  of  con- 
stantly driving  the  Hre  will  anfflce.  ThiP,  of 
ooorae,  oalarally  leada  np  to  a  very  hot,  dry,  fiery 
AWt  being  given  trS  from  the  pipes,  tbe  worat  posai- 
Ue,  not  only  under  the  oiroamstanoes  anggeated 
hnt  for  ■  planta  growing  under  any  ocmditionF. 
Ilie  atmosphere  is  moat  nncongenlal  for  tbe 
planta  themselves,  and  at  the  Same  time  the  moat 
calculated  to  create  and  propagate  red  Pplder 
and  other  pests,  it  would  be  very  different,  how- 
ever, had  the  same  sized  hoose  contained  six  rows 
of  pipes  Instead  of  foor.  and,  ot  course,  a  boiler 
slightly  laiger  in  proportioii.  This  arniD«:ement 
nrana  a  llftle  more  outlay  in  the  first  instance,  but 
I  believe  (he  differencse  of  coat  would  be  more  than 
met  in  the  first  severe  winter,  becanse  such  an  ar- 
rangement wonld  consume  less  fuel  simply  becanse 
all      heat  would  be  utilised  instead  of,  as  before, 

*  gMJJt  moporlioa  pasfiog  away  into  space  from 
the  veiT  iaot  that  tbe  damper  must  be  very  widely 
'Open,  ^ide  the  honse  the  tempeiatore  would  be 
mooh  more  congenial  to  jdant  lif«.— B.  J.  H, 


 No  doubt  there  will  have  been  many  com- 
plaints daring  tbelaet  year  about  gai  bills  where 

this  has  been  need  for  greenhouse  heating.  The 
weather  dnring  the  year  18B2  haa  been  most  ex- 
ceptional. We  expect  in  tbia  district  on  an  average 
awnt  forty  nights  and  twenty  days  below  freeclng 
point,  when  firing  is  necessary  to  prevent  damage 
to  plante  In  a  cold  greenhonae.  Instead  of  this 
average  there  were  eighty-ievwi  nights  and  fifty 
daya  when  the  tfaemoneter  desomdm  below  freez- 
ing pdnt,  and  twenty  nighta  on  which  the  tem- 
perature ranged  from  20"  to  11"  Fahr.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  froet  and  the  continuous  vny  low 
temperatures  recorded  mean  that  tbe  gas  consump- 
tion in  plant  housee  would  be  nearly  treble  tbe 
annual  average.— T.  Fletchbb,  Warringtm. 

Anthracite  coal  and  garden  boilera— Has 
anyone  used  anthracite  or  smokeless  coal  for  heating 
garden  boUersI  If  so.  with  what  aocoesaf  I  have 
tried  it,  but  found  it  tit  no  nae,  the  air  current  or 
draught  entering  the  furnaces  being  insnlBoient  to 
cause  its  combustion.  That  having  ftdled,  and  to 
doaway^ with  a  smoke  nuisance  in  the  gardena  here, 
it  ispro^xised  to  remove  the  boilers  (two)  beating 
some- 3000  feet  of  4-inch  piping  in  our  forcing 
hoosea  to  a  alte  60  or  CO  yards  distant  Irom  tbeee 
houses.  Will  these  boilers,  augmented  so  as 
to  meet  the  extra  piping  put  on  them  by  the 
lengthened  underground  pipef,  heat  these  bouses 
aa  efficiently  as  when  Uie  bolters  were  jdaced 
close  to  tbem  1  The  reason  of  my  asking  is,  that 
the  water  must  lose  a  consi^able  amount  ot  its 
beat  before  it  gets  to  the  most  distant  point  of 
the  underground  pipes,  that  being  about  lOO  yards 
Irom  the  boilers.'-G.  C.  L. 

Growing  ICstletoe.— A  relative  of  mine,  an 
anlhoriiy  on  gardening  and  botany,  says  Mistletoe 
will  grow  on  anything.  My  expwience  la  not  to 
wide,  but  I  have  seen  It  on  the  Black  and  Lom- 
bard y  Foplarn,  on  the  True  Service  tree,  and  on 
the  Bweet  Chestnut,  in  the  last  case,  however, 
only  in  Italy.— C.  E. 

Trees  overbanging  garden.— A  neighbour 
having  planted  some  very  tall  Lomfaardy  Foptara 
so  dose  to  my  garden,  that  I  have  had  to  lop  them, 
altbongh  they  have  only  been  planted  a  few  weeks, 
I  wish  to  know  whether  I  can  compel  bim  to  put 
tbem  further  back,  and,  if  so,  what  distance? 
Tbey  are  planted  againt  a  parting  wall  8  feet 
higb,  and  tbe  treea  are  about  7  feet  above  the 
wall.  Eventually  they  wUl  do  my  garden  a  cot- 
piderable  amount  of  harm  by  shading  everything. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  trees  In  all.  I 
should  be  obliged  to  you  for  any  Information  you 
could  give  me  In  your  next  isaue  of  THE  Gabden. 
— SUBSCBIBBK. 

*«*  You  can-caU  upon  your  neighbour  to  remove 
any  overhanging  branches,  and  if  be  doea  not  do 
it,  yon  can  out  them  off  yourself.  But  yon  cannot 
prevent  him  from  gnnruig  trees  up  to  tbe  edge  of 
his  bonndaiy.— Ed. 

The  weather  in  "Weat  Herti.— The  long 
frost  of  tbe  jmsent  winter  broke  up  on  January  18, 
since  which  time  there  haa  scwcely  been  a  single 
cold  day  or  night.  Aa  the  ground  bad  become 
frozen  to  tbe  unnanal  depth  of  15  inches,  and  the 
thaw  proved  at  first  a  very  gradual  one,  the 
temperature  at  8  feet  deep  haa  taken  nine  days  to 
rise  fhim  8S<>  to  40°  while  at  1  foot  deep  it  has, 
during  the  same  nine  days,  been  rising  at  the 
average  rate  of  a  degree  a  day,  and  now  stands  at 
42°.  Darii^  the  past  month  the  falls  of  rain  and 
snow  have  been  unusually  frequent,  but  tbe  total 
measnrement  is  only  about  2  inches,  which  Is 
three  qnaxtera  of  an  Inch  less  than  Uie  average. 
There  occurred  fifteen  days  when  no  snnshine  at 
ftU  was  recorded,  but  on  ibe  other  hand  on  five 
days  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  from  foor  to 
six  hours  a  day. — E.  U.,  Berihamtted. . 

Xffecta  of  the  winter. — I  think  that  on  tbe 
whole,  [dants,  especially  of  tbe  biennial  character, 
have  come  through  the  winter  very  well.  Un- 
doubtedly we  had  pretty  well  a  month  of  severe 
frost  off  and  on,  and  Its  persistency  was  very 
trying  to  some  subjects,  but  the  frost  foHowed  a 
spell  of  ^1^  dry  weatber,  and  wtieo  foliage  and 


gronnd  are  both  dry,  the  idanta  offer  a  better 
raaistanoa  to  the  Ihieta  It  is  when  severe  frost 
ftdlowa  aah,  mOd  laioy  weather  and  everything 
is  moist  that  great  destmotion  is  wrought.  The 
reason  appears  t  o  be  that  even  in  winter  the  tender 
vessels  of  planta  are  filled  with  sap,  which  ex- 
panding into  ice  at  the  lime  of  froet,  breaks  tbem. 
and  thus  injures  their  whole  internal  organisation. 
But  some  plants  have  greater  ledfUng  powers  than 
others,  and  the  weak  <mee  go  to  the  wait  In 
trovdling  about  the  oountry  one  «ui  peroeive 
great  deatmction  has  been  wi  ought  in  cottage 
gardena  among  the  Broccoli  and  Caoliflowers,  but 
the  hardier  members  of  tha  Cabbage  tribe.  Kales, 
Savoys,  ko.,  have  stood  remarkably  well.  Tbe  fact 
is,  the  open  heads  of  Cauliflower  and  BrooeoU  form 
basins  in  which  Water  lodges,  with  the  raanlt  that 
acted  npon  by  ftost  the  ^aita  pertab.— R.  D. 

RAINFALL  IN  1892. 
CUBBTOBAXB  HOUSI,  LOHOPOBD. 

Number 
oldanoa 

Month.  Total  depth.    Grmt«ttfaain    which  -01 

2i  hours.       fir  XBOn  fall. 

Inches.      Dwpth.  Dstv. 
Jan.  ...         1-21         -20         27         1  6 

Feb.         ...         i;4         -50  7  18 

Uarah       ...  -9(1  37         14  6 

April        ...         1-08  U         25  18 

Hay  ...         441         78         W  21 

June         ...         af5  87  1  17 

Jaly  ...         8  11        laS  S  12 

Aug.        ...         761       lot  7  21 

Sept.        ...         4-56        l-.^O  1  -.2 

Oct.  ...         2  23         -fi3         U  VJ 

Nov.  ...  1-47  -36  17  8-1 
Dec.         ...        8-24         S5         8  19 


Total  ...  SS-47 

.  M.  WiLSOS. 
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Qrowing  Ziavender.— In  Thi  Gabdxn,  Jan. 
21  (p.  57),  I  notice  a  correBpondent,  C.  W.  Fayne, 
asks  about  Lavender.  If  he  will  visit  Fleet,  Hanta, 
^  appomtnient,  our  Fleet  director,  Mr.  H.  Wigley, 
F.B.U.S.,  will  meet  Lim,  and  perhapa  help  hmi. — 
Chablbs  Hicks. 

Removing  Hosa  from  lawn.— Would  any 
reader  kindly  Teeommend  the  beat  way  to  remove 
Moss  and  weeds  from  a  lawn  without  faeakiay  or 
otherwise  disfiguring  it?  I  hare  tried  the  chain 
harrow  and  soot,  but  without  success, — W.  C. 

ITamea  of  planta.— i?.  it.  B.— Any  of  the  London 

nnrseiTmen  will  supply  you.  Carl  Ootttehalk.—'l, 

Tillandsia_  splendena;  2,  T.  pBittacina.~J.  EarL—l, 
Lralia  albida;  2,  Cypripedium  Bozalli,  poor  variety] 
8,  C.  vennstum.— JSmmo  Srhofield, — 1,  Hicrolepia 
biita  cristata ;  2,  Aspleniom  BeUngeri;  8,Dipla2'um 
conchatum  i  4,  Mynoptf ria  elegans  s  5,  Dennstiedtia 

Pavoni.  /.  F.— 1,  Odontogloasum  Edwardi ;  2,  0. 

Cervanteti  decorum ;  3,  Dendrobioin  lingunforme ;  4, 

Ccelogyne  apeeioaa.  M.  B.  J. — Conifers  cane  with 

all  the  onnbers  off;  send  again.  J.  SeAerboms. 

— Hermannia  altbsifolia. 


**Tbe  Garden  "  Monthly  FarU.— iWi  jtmn^  te  jma- 
tUUd  in  iMoUv  bMHid  JfmU^  PmrU.  In  tkit  /biw  Ou 
celo%rtd  pbttu  on  bt$t  prtttrfi,  <md  it  U  Mod  ndtabU  fin- 
n/trmct  prmmu  to  (h«  ittm  tf  On  Mf-ptariff  wtnaiM.  Friet 
la.  Od. ;  pMt  frf,  I*.  M.  Oampt4lt  ttt  4<  'Olnmm  »f  Tub 
Oabdhi  Ami  Ui  MMUMfMU  t9  tniti  18  3.  firl,  Ivo  taU.,  ' 

"QardeDlnx  mnstFatsl"  Monthly  Parts.  — 
Jfwuat  U  pMlOUi  ta  luaUf  bonnd  ManO^  Mt,  la  wUe* 
/nw  it  ii  mott  tnUaiU  far  rtfartnet  mrtttotu  to  Ul  iwiM  tftlit 
MoWy  MtoMd.    Friet  6<L;  pott  fr§€,  M. 

"Farm  a^d  Uoma"  Monthly  PArta.-TUi  jftsraalii 
r«W(JU4  in  MI  lUy  »a»»i  MoiM$  ran*,  to  wUek  /kr«  It  tt 
Muf  mitablt  J  J  ■  n/tniu*  prtriom  to  Ai  iMut  »f  tkt  gnnf 
m(wm.    Pnct  M.:  pott  fr*t.  Hi. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— fli«'V  *ueiipthM  t/  upitwAii; 
tUrUtn  kundrvt  tlu  moK  »mnmtnUd  iptetn,  wilt  Ainelinu 
Jbr  Ifccir  arrmgtmttU,  ciOliirc,  Fifth  smI  t^nimr 

BiiUnn.  U.:  pM  fm.  U.  td 

"The  Garden  Annual''  fur  |8BS.-ebi»taiiM  ^it'Aa- 
biUeal  UiU  V  aU  AvncAo  (tT  cAc  J9ortieiUtiimt  TnuU  Tin 
LUU '/  OontfM  a*d  Country  8*at»  'am (aiming  mw  0OOO>  havt 
6cM  wry  t^r^fiMg  attd  'xttntivtif  rcviiM,  mm  an  aiimitUit  to 
bt  tlu  MMt  nomvUti  trtr  pub  ixUrt.    rniv  Iji.  .  b*  pAM.  U.  Td. 

Ait  ^aur  Ttadtti  who  art  iMffratM  in  t\t  imp'OwMCM  o, 
enUag*  Amm  art  inviUA  t»k-ip  uM  to  moi*  Co.taae  Gar- 
dening tnam.  tt  it  pvNMti  ol  iht  vtrf  to«Mri  pri.*  to 
MCil  tA«  woNtf  of  tka—  Jbr  wAom  it  ii  iittawbd,  md  eopUt  tHU 
bt  MM       ditt  tbnfion,  Mt.  by  tkt  pMitktrt,  Mum.  CamM 

The  Boersh  Plower  Garden. —i>Miirn,-  Fkw  and 
FtanlM.    nird  tditim,  miicd,  wHk  maiiii  Hne/SiMtraltoM. 
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Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


PLANTING  VINB& 

Experts  are  of  opinion  that  tiie  autnmn, 
notably  die  month  of  October,  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  matured  oanefl,  thongfa  if  my 
experience  is  any  OTiterion,  more  Ranting  u 
done  in  February  and  March  than  in  any  oUier 
months  of  the  year.  Undoubtedly  Vines  well 
planted  in  the  autumn  do  recover  somewhat 
from  the  rather  severe  treatment  the  roots  re- 
ceive even  to  the  extent  of  forming  a  few  fresh 
root-fibree,  the  top-growth  being  stronger  dur- 
ing the  followiog  spring  and  better  sustained 
•eoordioffly.  Veiy  good  results  also  frequently 
attend  the  praotioe  of  planting  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  tJiere  need  be  notii^  aimroaching 
a  failure  if  this  important  work  is  deferred  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later.  When  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  transplanting  Vines,  then  this  operation 
can  be  beat  carried  out  just  as  the  buds  are 
bursting.  At  that  stage  of  growth  quite  large 
Vines  may  be  moved  to  a  considerable  distance 
if  need  be  without  the  total  loss  of  a  crop.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  they  can 
be  transplanted  without  a  considerable  loss  in 
Ihe  weight  of  the  crop  they  will  produce  the 
same  season,  at,  unlike  most  other  fruits,  there 
is  httle  or  no  possibility  of  moving  them  with  a 
ball  of  soil  about  the  roots.  What  has  to  be 
done  is  to  save  as  many  healthy  roots  as  pos- 
mMe,  taJdug  particular  care  of  the  younger 
praiioa  of  these,  the  old  fibreless  roots,  and 
which  are  quite  Uaek  in  oolour,  not  being  of 
mnch  assistance,  but  nther  the  contrary. 
When  Vines  are  not  lonwd,  the  roots  also  not 
being  m  a  very  cold  border,  the  ftormatton  of 
root-fibres  commencea  almost  coincident  with 
top-growth.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  roots  of 
these  late-moved  or  hite-planted  Vines  being 
for  several  weeks  inactive,  the  wounds  not  even 
healing  over  properly,  they  are  active  almost  at 
once,  and  there  are  fewer  losses  among  tbem 
accordingly. 

Whether  there  shall  be  a  long  or  short,  heavy 
or  light  check  to  the  top-growth  after  the 
stwed-up  sap  is  exhausted  hu^ly  depends 
upon  the  earlv  activity  of  the  roots,  and  that 
la  one,  though  not  the  only,  reason  why  the 
roots  are  shaken  dear  of  soil  at  pUnting 
tune.  When  Uie  roots  are  closely  matted  to- 
gether in  a  ball,  that  is  to  say,  have  for  several 
mmths  been  confined  in  a  pot,  they  soon  ex- 
haust what  fertilitT  there  is  In  the  soil  Now, 
few  observant  gardeners  need  be  UM  that  toot- 
fibres  are  the  most  quickly  and  surely  formed 
when  the  roots  are  surrounded  by  freifii,  sweet, 
yet  fairly  rich  compost--some  ingredients  being, 
so  to  speak,  peculiarly  root-inducing.  Not  so 
veiT  many  years  ago  the  phmting  Vines  supplied 
by  leading  nurserymen  were  principally  potted 
in  soil  evidently  obtained  by  sifting  over  a  heap 
of  old  potting  soiL  No  wonder  that  they  were 
poor,  badly  matured,  and  most  indifferently 
rooted.  Prior  to  planting  these  it  was  abso- 
lutely neoessaiy  to  wash,  not  merely  shake,  the 
roots  clear  of  the  sour,  pasty  stuff  that  did  duty 
as  pottmg  soil,  as  by  no  other  means  could  a 
gooil  fresh  start  be  niade  certain.  Of  late  years 
nesh  fibrous  loam  has  been  more  generally 


used,  a  sprinkling  of  bones  or  Vine  manure 
being  also  added,  with  the  result  that  the  root 
action  has  been  very  much  more  satisfactory, 
top-growth  being  also  neatly  improved  accord- 
ingly. Pot  Vines,  either  for  fruiting  or  plant- 
ing, can  now  be  bought  as  hard,  short-jomted, 
and  strong]^  rooted  as  the  mucvity  grown  nnder 
ftkVouraUe  conditions  in  priTate  places.  TbA 
question  now  arises  should  these  faavA  their 
roots  shaken  dear  ci  the  soil  befcwe  bmng 
pUnted,  or  not  ?  I  hold  that  no  general  rule 
should  be  laid  down.  Thus  if  strong  canes  are 
obtained  with  a  view  to  fruiting  these  at  onoe 
in  the  form  of  supernumeraries,  ,it  would  be 
unwise  to  greatly  mutilate  them,'  for  that  is 
what  uncoiling  the  roots  amounts  to,  the  better 
plan  being  to  plant  them  intact,  and  see  that  the 
old  ball  of  soil  and  roots  is  never  hereafter  allowed 
to  become  very  dry.  Such  Vines  ought  always 
to  be  planted  in  inaide  borders  and  about  4  feet 
away  from  the  front  of  the  house  instead  of 
being  located  midway  between  the  permanent 
Vines,  or  what  are  intended  as  such.  When 
all  are  orowded  together,  none  have  fair  play, 
while  the  act  ol  ptulinsout  the  superaomeraries 
must  further  oripple  uie  already  weakened  per- 
manent rods.  If  given  good  room,  there  is  no 
reason  why  either  strong  Vines  to  fruit  this 
season  or  smaller  ones  to  grow  into  fruiting 
canes  for  next  year  should  not  be  planted  aU 
over  the  body  of  the  house,  and  against  the 
back  walls  in  particular.  Blany,  but  not  all 
the  market  growers  plant  Tomatoes  in  these 
positions,  but  each  time  that  I  have  planted  a 
vinery,  supernumerary  Vines  have  oeen  as- 
signed the  Ded  of  l^e  house,  cutting  them  out 
as  thvy  cease  to  be  productive,  owing  to  the 
permanent  Vines  shaaing  tbem  badly. 

Very  strongly  rooted  planting  canes,  as  welt 
as  those  with  their  roots  in  sour,  inert  soil,  are 
also  best  shaken  clear  of  each  other.  Planted 
intact,  the  coils  would  always  exist,  and  it  must 
be  better  for  the  principal  sap  channels  to 
more  straightened  out.  This,  however,  is  a 
point  I  do  not  attach  very  mndi  importance  to. 
When  the  surrounding  of  intact  balls  of  soil 
and  uncoiled  roots  is  favourable  to  their  pro- 
duction, healthy  quill-like  roots  are  pusned 
out  from  near  the  collars  of  the  Vines,  and  these, 
taken  good  care  of,  eventually  become  the  princi- 
pal support  of  tho  latter,  the  older  or  coiled-up 
roots  not  making  mnch  further  progress.  Why 
I  prefer  to  soak  the  matted  balls  of  soil  and 
roots  in  a  tub  of  water,  this  favouring  their 
disentanglement  without  greatly  injuring  the 
roots,  is  for  a  reason  already  given,  vis. ,  be- 
cause a  better  opportunity  is  then  i^orded  of 
distributing  the  roots  evenly  and  not  too  deeply 
in  fresh,  tempting  compost.  An  unlimited 
supply  of  rich  soil  is  not  good  for  young  Vines, 
as  this  causes  a  too  rank  top-growth  at  the  out- 
set At  the  same  time  a  better  start  would 
be  made  if  something  rather  different  to  the 
rest  of  the  border  surrounded  the  principal 
roots  when  first  planted.  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  abnnaance  of  fibres  is  most  qniddy 
formed  when  the  roots  sre  bntied  in  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  fine  loam,  perfectiy 
fresh  sifted  leaf-soil,  and  the  ashes  ana  charred 
soil  obtsined  by  slowly  burning  a  heap  of  gar- 
den rubbish.  If  leaf-soU  that  has  not  been 
either  soured  or  over-heated  during  the  process 
of  decay  cannot  be  had,  or  if  there  is  any  pre- 
judice prevailing  against  the  use  of  leaf-soil  of 
any  kind  in  a  Vine  border,  then  substitute 
either  partially  decayed  horse-droppings,  or, 
better  still,  some  peat  Moss  litter  that  has  first 
done  duty  in  horse  stables.  Boots  are  very 
partial  to  the  latter,  and  also  to  the  "  bum- 
hake"  already  recommended.  Planted  in  or- 
dinary rough  Vine  border  oompost,  the  chanoee 


are  the  roots  will  not  take  possession  of  this 
soon  enough  to  prevent  a  serious  check  or  undue 
hardening  of  the  top-growth.  Warmth,  air 
and  moisture — saturation,  however,  being  very 
carefully  guarded  against — are  conditions  also 
highly  conducive  to  an  early  and  strong  root- 
action  on  the  part  oi  newly-planted  Vines. 

W.  lOCIOLDKlT. 


Peaches  for  profit. — It  is  more  thnn  probable 
that  the  majority  of  prowen  will  echo  the  desire  (rf 
Mr.  Groom  (page  60)  to  know  where  sooh  high 
prices  are  oMainable.  I  saw  the  original  para- 
graph and  cocclnded  It  most  be  a  clerical  error, 
anai  that  five  and  shillings  were  by  some  means 
made  to  read  ten  and  fifteen.  The  former  flgaies 
are  maoh  nearer  the  mark  In  thfs  neighbourhood 
(some  twenty  miles  from  Hiondoo);  indeed  it  is 
very  seldom  that  outdoor  Peaches,  mid-season  and 
late  fmit,  however  good  tbey  may  be,  return 
six  shillings  to  the  grower,  and  I  can  person- 
ally vouoh  for  the  faet  that  a  fizst-olass  lot  of 
NoUetoe,  Baniogtop,  DymoDd,  and  AdmlraUe 
only  realised  last  year  foar  Ehillhigs  and  sixpence 
a  dozen.  The  bulk  of  the  fmit  for  some  miles 
roDod  here  went  at  three  sbillinRs  and  four  sbil- 
lings.  Now  there  In  a  great  difference  between 
four  shillings  and  fifteen  shiUtDgB,  and  perhaps 
"  Y.  A  H."  would  explain  matters  a  little  more 
clearly.  Wasitaquestiraiof  retell  sdling?  If  so, 
tlie  grower  maj  Indeed  exclaim,  "  Save  me  from 
the  middleman!"  or  are  there  provincial  markets 
where  such  bif^  prices  can  be  obtained  7  If  so,  the 
repntation  of  London  as  the  best  centre  for  high- 
class  prodnce  is  at  an  end.— B.  L.  B. 

  The  statement  made  by  me  as  to  the  prices 

I  have  obtained  for  open-air  Peaches  I  can  ysritji 
It  Mr.  Groom  has  had  any  experience  in  sending 
Peaches  to  Covent  Garden  Market  he  most  know 
that  something  else  is  needed  than  pretty  boxes 
totaketheeritieal^ofasalesman.  ThePeadies 
I  send  are  sold  on  their  merits,  and  I  expect  they 
do  not  find  their  way  into  a  fmiterer's  wiadow. 
The  Peaches  as  they  anive,  let  them  be  from  a 
person  who  styles  himself  a  market  grower  or 
not,  are  graded  out ;  ihe  best  are  pot  on  one  side 
for  special  orders,  and  they  fetch  their  value.  It 
may  snrpiise  Mr.  Groom  even  more  when  I  state 
that  X  have  cleared  £6  off  a  single  tree  of  Dymond. 
Of  course,  the  fruits  were  very  fine.  At  the  time 
I  have  received  15s.  per  dosen  I  have  seen  average 
fmits  priced  at  3s.  Good  fmit,  whatever  the  sea- 
son, will  command  a  good  price.  The  quality  de- 
cides the  price  in  all  oases. — Y.  A.  H. 

Cold  storage  of  fruit.— The  note  in  Tbk  Gab- 
DSN  (p.  60)  on  cold  storage  for  fruit  is  very  inter- 
esting. I  fear  much  fmit  is  often  lost  hy  im- 
proper storsge.  Those  who  have  seen  the  splendid 
collections  of  fmit  staged  at  the  meeliogs  of  the 
R^yal  Horticoltnial  Society  late  in  the  spring 
know  that  to  exhibit  saob  so  late  in  the  season 
needs  special  care,  much  depending  upon  tempera- 
tares,  an  even  rather  low  temperature  being  essen- 
tiaL  Another  equally  important  point  is  perfect 
ripeness  of  the  fmit  before  ((atheriog.  At  one  time 
having  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  to  store  I  turned 
two  ice  wells  to  goodacocnnt  flUiog  tiiese  wi^ 
late  Aisles,  as  at  the  time  they  were  filled  the 
prices  were  very  poor.  This  rrnit  kept  splen- 
didly in  Uie  above  stracture,  there  being  veiy 
little  decay  and  sn  even  temperatare.  Tbe  result 
was  that  the  Apples  were  sold  withootany  difficulty 
in  March  and  April  and  realised  excellent  piioes. 
In  many  gardens  where  firait  has  to  be  kept  till 
midsommer  msny  shifts  could  be  made  to  store  it. 
A  wooden  »hed  or  building  answers  admirably,  and 
if  this  can  be  thickly  thatched  with  straw  or,  wlii^ 
is  better,  heather,  it  makes  an  excellent  store. 
When  late  frait  Is  stored  as  advised  a  sample  may 
always  be  kept  In  tbe  fmit  room  proper  to  remind 
one  of  tbe  variety  in  season  with  a  note  ss  to  quan- 
tity io  store  and  other  particulars.— G.  W7THBS. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange. — Oat  of  some  dozen 
or  more  sorts  of  dessert  AKdei potr  to  choose  fipm 
I  find  none  to  efwJ  ^a,w4l-tOpI«irejJ^i^oyCl lp(^ 
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helm  (or  sweetnsM  sod  flavoar.  Bibstoa  is  richert 
bnl  iti  has  too  mooh  addllj  to  snit  sU  paJ  Sites.  Hy 
adTioa.to  fanoen  fonn^y  as  one  meaniot  malung 
more  of  their  produce  was  to  store  their  Apples, 
especially  BleiibeimB,till  winter.  But  that  is  now  of 
no  Qse  owing  to  the  great  inflox  of  American  fmit, 
for  although  the  Blenheim  ie  generally  admitted 
to  be  snperlor  to  any  of  the  American  prodDClloDS, 
It  has  the  past  two  months  been  worth  only  aboot 
lOs.  per  cwt.,  which,  after  dedactiog  20  per  cent, 
loss  in  weight  and  from  decay,  with  extra  labour 
involved  in  storing,  leo..  Is  oi^y  aboat  half  what  it 
realised  direct  from  the  tree.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  stoiinff  a  considerable  quantity  of  fmit  to 
colour,  bat  with  the  exceplioa  of  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins there  is  nothing  gained  by  it,  oor  have  I  fonnd 
this  past  season  any  exception  to  the  rale  of  the 
last  few  years.— S,  W.  B.,  Soimgr,  Bernard. 


than  is  good  either  for  the  f  <diage  or  the  berries.  A 
good  cironlaUon  of  air  nnnooompanted  by  fire  beat 
will  favoar  both  coloaring  ana  the  f ormaUtm  ci 
Woom,  but  as  I  have  repeatedly  proved,  the  ripen- 
ing in  this  case  Is  far  from  being  perfect.  The 
berries  may  be  porpliBh  black  and  thickly  ooat«d 
with  bloom,  and  yet  be  aotur  to  the  taste,  also 
keefdng  badly  owing  to  an  insafficiency  of  heat  to 
bring  aboat  the  desired  chemical  chai«es  in  the 
fmit.  "Anxione"  if  he  follows  my  advice  may 
perhaps  flod  that  his  berries  will  not  be  qolte  so 
large  as  formerly,  a  rather  mobst  heat  oansing 
them  to  swell  to  the  greatest  siie,  but  most  pro- 
bably be  will  not  regret  this  if  they  carry  a  good 
bloom.  I  oagLt  porhape  to  point  oat  that  over- 
brad  syringing  after  the  flowering  period,  if  not 
exactly  fa^  to  the  Uoom,  is  at  any  rate  most 
detrimratal  to  It,  bat  **  Auioaa '  will  soaroely 
have  made  this  nilatake.— W.  L 


BLOOU  ON  GRAPES. 

I  HATB  had  splendid  crops  of  Grapes,  large 
bnnohes  and  the  berries  of  good  colour,  bat  (he 
bloom  is  deficient.  Hy  hoase  is  very  low  aod 
natoraUy  damp.  I  shall  be  glad  of  some  hints  on 
this  sabjeot.— ANZtous. 

*«*  Grapes  that  [vesent  a  polished  appearance, 
that  ia  to  say,  do  not  carry  a  good  Uoom,  lose  a 
pcdnt  when  in  competition  with  those  that  are 
more  perfect  in  that  respect,  and  it  Is  eqaally  cer- 
tain they  are  not  nearly  so  mach  admired  either  on 
the  Vines  or  the  dining  table  as  they  woald  be  If 
well  famiahed  with  bloom.  The  reason  for  this 
formation  of  bloom  I  am  not  able  to  state,  hot  am 
itoODgly  of  opinion  that  it  Is  one  of  Katore's  pro- 
vtalons  for  proteoldng  the  skins.  If  from  any  canse 
the'bloom  u  destroyed,  the  keeping  qaallty  of  the 
berries  ia  greatly  impaired.  For  instance,  failing 
to  ventilate  a  hoDse  of  ripe  Grapes  sufficiently  and 
early  enongh  to  prevent  a  sudden  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature from  son-heat,  this  being  accompanied 
by  a  aerlons  oondensatlon  of  miostaxe  on  the 
natuBlly  oold  kmries,  is  almost  ceri^  to  end  in 
an  early  decay  of  the  latter,  Bspecially  is  this 
the  case  when  this  so-called  "sweating"  is  not 
stopped  soon  enongh  to  mevent  tiie  moisture  trick- 
ling down  the  berries.  With  "  Anxious,"  however, 
it  Is  not  a  qaestion  of  preserving  the  bloom  intact, 
bat  rather  how  first  to  "  lay  it  on."  Acioording  to 
what  he  states,  no  fault  coold  be  found  with  either 
the  slie  of  the  banches  or  the  colour  of  berries  that 
the  Vines  ander  his  charge  have  produced ;  bat 
the  absence  of  bloom  quite  spoUs  his  chance  of  vrin 
ningpiisM.  Heis unfortunate bothinhavii^alow- 
roofed  house  and  a  naturally  damp  locality  to  con- 
tend with.  In  low,  flat-roofed  houses  the  atmo^here 
is  always  more  or  less  stagnant  even  on  compara- 
tively high  gronnd,  while  if  the  samohdings  are 
naturally  dunp  it  Is  no  easy  matter  to  oonstantly 
prevent  injorions  stagnation.  One  of  the  vineries 
under  my  charge  is  also  flat- roofed  and  situated  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  garden,  the  subsoil  of  which 
is  pore  clay,  and,  farther,  is  on  a  dead  level  with  a 
lake  Of  water  near  at  band.  I  can,  therefore,  fully 
^predate  the  dlfBcolttes  "Anxious"  has  to  con- 
tend with,  and,  what  la  more  to  the  purpose,  can 

gre  him  a  remedy.  Too  mooh  moisture  constantly 
the  atmosphere  is  simply  fatal  to  all  prospects 
of  a  good  thickness  of  bloom  on  the  berries,  and 
by  way  of  guarding  against  .this  more  flre  heat 
mast  be  given.  Especially  most  there  be  a  chink 
of  front  air  admitted  every  night  and  more  freely 
In  the  daytime  from  the  period  when  stoning  oom- 
meneea.  The  formation  of  bloom  dates  even  fur- 
ther bald:  than  that,  bnt  I  have  never  foand  it 
necessary  to  give  front  air  earlier.  When  a  oold 
wind  prevails  little  or  no  front  air  is  needed,  but 
during  dull,  mn^y  weather  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary that  the  pipes  be  moderately  hot  and  front 
air  admitted  freely,  this  promoting  and  sostaining 
a  good  dnmlation  of  warm,  dry  air.  There  is  no 
neceasi^  to  keep  the  house  excessively  dry,  or  this 
may  lead  to  red  spider  injuriously  affecting  the 
oolonr  of  the  berries.  What "  Anxious"  and  others 
similarly  situated  have  to  avoid  is  a  too  free  use  of 
the  syringe  or  watering  pot,  constantly  dampiog 
down,  creating  far  more  moUtore  in  the  atmosphere 


SOWING  AND  PLANTING  MSLONB. 

Fbou  the  present  time  onwards  throoghout  the 
season,  the  sowing  and  planting  of  Heltms  will  be 
of  frequent  ooourrenoe  m  many  gardens.  Anyone 
might  naturally  expect  that  such  a  well-known  and 
wntten-ahout  finit  aa  the  Melon,  the  merest  tyro 
in  fruit  coltnre  would  be  able  to  grow  suocessfully. 
In  sowing  the  seed,  plam  them  singly  in  S-inoh 
>ots,  and  not  seraml  In  a  larger  pot.  Use  good 
oam  in  a  folrly  moist  state  without  any  other 
addition.  The  soli  must  be  pressed  in  firmly  and 
the  seed  inserted  three-qoarters  of  an  inch  in 
depth.  After  being  sown  no  water  will  be  needed, 
as  this  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  seeds  to  decay. 
The  pots  should  be  either  placed  in  a  priqiagating 
frame  or  a  handlight,  according  to  convenience. 
Directly  the  plants  have  grown  about  an  laoh, 
remove  them  so  that  they  may  receive  more 
light,  or  th^  will  snrely  become  drawn.  At  this 
stage  I  get  an  ordinary  cuttii^  box  and  fill  it  with 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  aner  it  is  sufficiently 
warmed,  the  pots  are  plunged  ia  it.  This  is  now 
placed  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  part  of  the  struc- 
ture where  the  .Uttle  ^anta  gain  strength.  After 
the  first  or  aeoond  rough  leaf  Is  formed,  the  ^ants 
must  be  planted  ont.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Melons  very  quickly  become  pot-bound,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  they  spindle  up.  Some  people 
repot  them  [again,  but  I  prefer  to  plant  out.  In 
preparing  for  [dantiog  the  soil  most  be  pressed 
together  firmly.  Leal-soil  or  manoie  should  not  be 
m^aed  with  the  rooting  medium,  this  causing  a  grross 
growth.  A  Melon  plant  may  be  strong,  yet  devoid 
of  grossness.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  very 
heavy,  add  a  little  rough  charcoal  and  lime  rubble 
broken  up.  Feeding  may  take  place  after  the 
fruits  have  set  and  are  swelling  off.  In  planting 
do  not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  jdantiog  np  to 
the  seed  leaf ;  this  is  qnite  nnnecesssry.  and'a  sure 
source  of  canker  or  gont  at  the  otdlar.  It  does  not 
even  add  the  least  more  ruot  action,  in  fact  the 
reverse.  The  hillock  being  nude  firm,  the  top  of 
the  ball  should  be  only  just  beneath  the  surface, 
and  must  be  made  firm,  a  watering  with  tepid 
water  being  given  immediately  aftwinirds  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the  roots.  The  roots  being  as  yet 
confined  to  the  ball,  mere  aorface  sprinklings  are 
not  sufficient  to  reach  them,  and  lor  a  time  at 
any  rate  each  plant  should  be  watered  every  alter- 
nate day,  applying  it  direct  to  the  ball.  By  fol- 
lowing out  the  above  details  the  {dante  will  start 
away  strongly.  A.  TODHG. 

Ahberley  HaU. 


in  loose  at  sandy  soils,  and  so  on,  matters  wtuoh  I 
was  perfectW  ooavusant  with,  but  neither  of  whioh 
appUed  to  the  case  in  point.  At  die  risk  of  repeti- 
tion I  venture  to  repeat  my  query.   What  I  really 
wished  to  know  was  whether  ooltivators  who  force 
this  Peach  early  had  found  it  more  {Krone  to  drop 
its  buds  than  other  kinds  growing  dongside,  and 
if  so,  could  they  give  any  feasible  reaa«i8  Uxt  snch 
strange  hehavlonr.  laminoUnadtothlnkthexeiB 
something  constitutional  In  the  Alennder,  for  attn 
most  careful  treatment  all  the  best  f rait  and  wood- 
bads  have  again  ^rjpped.  whilst  Hale's  Barly,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  and  Lord  Mapier  Nectarine  growing  in 
same  border  and  same  bouse  have  scarcely  dropped 
a  bud.   Curiously,  It  la  all  the  beet  formed  buds— 
those  on  the  middle  of  the  shoots  which  have 
gone,  whilst  those  at  the  base  and  those  at  the  ez- 
tremity,  generally  considered  the  inferior  ones,  have 
stood,  although  the  wood  appeared  of  the  best 
quality,  nicely  ripened,  firm,  and  not  ffpss.  but 
short-jointed.    Fortunately,  this  kind  has  one 
redeeming  feature,  vis ,  that  of  developing  thoee 
latent  and -almost  invisible  buds  that  Bpring  from 
the  bases  of  the  shoots  and  elsewhere.  These  open 
and  set  most  freely,  thus  prodacing  a  full  crop, 
after  so  provoking  aod  apparent  disamMlntment.  I 
have  observed  that  bloom-bads  formed  on  the  short 
clnster  spars  do  not  drop  quite  so  badly,  which 
sngf^sts  a  new  departure  in  the  stoppbg  and 
pinching  of  the  shoots  in  order  to  multiply  these 
cluster  spurs  for  next  year's  trainiog  instead  of  the 
fnU  lenMh  shoot  as  hitherto  grown.  It  should  be 
stated  that  as  the  tree  grows  older  its  bnd-dropplog 
propensities  decrease  and  posriUyage  may  rectify 
the  whole  fault.  One  tree  bow  oovers  half  the 
front  trellis  of  an  earlv  honae,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  one  does  not  like  to  be  beaten. in  the  at- 
tempt to  grow  this  exb^mely  desirable  early 
Peach.   A  Peach  that  takes  a  month's  less  time  to 
come  to  maturity  when  forced  than  such  Unas  as 
A  Beo,  Oroese  MIgnonne,  Royal  Georee,  SUrUog 
Castle,  and  others  is  an  aoqnbltion  ana  cannot  be 
easily  dispensed  with.   I  hope  Uvers'  Barly  Necla- 
riae  (new)  will  prove  a  worthy  companion  to  the 
Alexander  Peach,  lam  the  bud-dropping  fault.— 
W.  Cbump,  Madreafietd  Court. 

Qrape  Lady  Downe'a.— I  agree  with  "  T.  P." 
as  to  the  qualities  of  this  Grape  as  a  late  keeper 
and  a  free  cropper.  Given  plenty  <A  heat  when  in 
bloom,  I  And  no  trouble  wlui  small  beniee  at  thin- 
ning-time. Its  only  fault  Is  its  liablUty  to  ioald 
jost  aboat  the  stoning  period  if  the  atmospherio 
conditions  are  not  congenial.  I  have  seen  bunches 
perfectiy  fresh  and  plump  shown  the  first  week  in 
August  that  had  been  ripened  the  year  previous. 
Trebbiano  I  find  a  vwy  good  late-keeping  white 
Grape,  bat  the  qoality  Is  anything  but  flret-rate. 
-B.M. 


Peach  Alexander.— A  year  ago  through  the 
columns  of  Thb  Gabdhh  I  asked  for  Information 
respecting  the  dropping  of  the  bods  of  this  Peach, 
and  whether  it  was  the  experience  of  cultivators  of 
this  early  variety  that  it  was  more  fickle  than  ether 
older  kinds.  Judgfaw  from  the  lepliea  generally 
given  at  that  time,  I  fear  I  most  have  failed  to 
make  n^self  clearly  understood,  for  correspondents 
informed  me  that  Peach  bud-dropping  was  to  be 
attributed  to  scarcity  of  water  al  the  roots,  high 
night  temperature  at  the  commencement  of  forc- 
ing, strong  insecticides,  noripe  wood,  being  planted 


Melon  Early  Davenham.— I  would  like  to 
call  iittentioa  to  the  above  variety  aa  an  early  kmd 
for  pot  work.  La-t  year  it  ripened  its  fruit  a  week 
eariier  than  Blenheim  Orange,  both  being  sown  st 
the  same  date.  It  is  a  scarlet  Besli,  tiie  fcivour  good, 
»iiditteUveryfToely,—J.MAT[NK,TA«  Gardens,  flicton, 

Devon. 

Apple  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  —  AI- 
though  this  variety  ia  of  such  handrome  appearance, 
larro  and  good  ia  quality  aa  a  cookmg  Apple,  it  does 
not  bear  freely  every  year.  ThU  at  least  la  my  ei- 
perience  in  a  heavy  sotU  I  have  had  more  trouWe 
with  this  tbao  any  other,  in  ipite  of  seTeral  root- 
proDings  which  the  tree  received.  However,  now 
ft  is  in  good  condition,  it  bore  a  heavy  o«>P 
and  promiaee  well  for  the  coming  season.— E-  M. 

Melon  La  Favorite.— In  answer  to  your  oorre- 
Bpondent  respecting  the  above  variety,  I  beg  to  state 
^t  I  grew  It  largely  during:  the  past  year  and  had 
every  reaaon  to  be  well  satisfied  with  it.  Ihe  Havoor 
I  consider  first-rate,  but,  as  your  correspondent 
pomts  out,  it  certainly  does  take  a  very  long  iime  lU 
comdng  to  perieotion  and  ripens  Us  f  rait  very  irregularly, 
though  to  some  this  may  prove  an  advantage ;  at'll, 
with  this  drawback,  I  intend  growing  it  ax^\S 
this  year  as  a  midreason  and  l*te  variety.— J.  Maymi, 
BictoM,  Z>ewm.  T 
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PEAE  PITMASTON  DUCHESS. 

This  is  a  popular  though  not  a  high-class  Pear. 
There  is  no  connection  between  it  and 
Duchesse  d'Angonldme,  which  is  a  coarse, 
gtiVby  French  Pear,  later  in  ripening,  valuaUe 
tor  market,  bnt  altogether  second-rate.  It 
bears  a  much  sfcronfler  resemblance-  to  Uarie 
Loniae  in  all  bnt  wvour,  but  grows  much 
lai|^r,  and  medium-sized  mut  can  also  be  dis- 
tinguished readily  enough,  owing  to  there 
always  bdng  a  p^h  of  russet  near  the  foot- 
stalk. Naturally,  much  the  finest  fruits  are 
oauftlly  obtained  from  well-grown  wall  trees, 
the  fruit  also  being  more  pyruorm  and  clear  in 
colour  than  is  the  case  when  the  trees  are  grown 
in  the  open.  Wherever  the  fruit  is  grown  the 
same  fauing  in  the  quality  prevails,  an  un- 
pleasant acidity  offending  the  palate  of  all  who 
appreciate  a  really  good  butteiy  Pear.  There 
is  yet  another  faiUng,  and  that  lb  the  thinness 
and  sensitiveneBS  of  its  skin.  The  fruit  grown 
against  walls,  if  carefully  handled  and  properly 
packed  when  sent  to  a  distance,  is  beautiful^ 


preference  being  given  to  a  site  where  the  sub- 
soil is  of  a  gravelly  nature,  it  will,  without 
much  further  trouble,  quickly  develop  into  a 
grand  or  naturally-grown  pyramid,  and  pro- 
duce several  bushels  of  fine  fruit  whenever  the 
season  is  not  dead  against  fruit  trees  generally. 


FBUNDIO  FBUIT  TBSE& 
Apples. 

Thhbi  Is  yet  room  for  great  improvement  in  this 
much-writt^-aboat  opemtion,  fudging  from  the 
■peoimens  one  is  contlntially  meeting  with  in 
gardens.  More  original  tbonght  on  the  eabjeot 
and  less  adberenoa  to  old  methods  handed  down 
bom  generation  to  generation  are  wanted.  Take 
espaliers  and  dwarf  trees  for  instance  ;  how  much 
more  fmlt  might  be  gathered  if  one  half  of  the 
stronger  wood  was  cat  right  away  and  thinner  and 
more  extended  growth  allowed,  instead  of  praning 
off  all  the  annual  shoots  only  snd  forming  the 
thick,  Btnbby  and  scnibby-headed  samples  of  pro- 
fessional skill  which  will  not  admit  any  light  and 
Boaroely  leave  room  for  frtdt  to  grow  at  aU.  It  is 
very  necessaiy  with  any  kind  m  Apple  tree  that 


I^sr  PitmsatoD  Duchess.   Sngraved  from  a  photogr^)h  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


o'ear,  bub  that  obtained  from  pyramids  and 
bushes  is  veiy  apt  to  present  a  muoh-scratched, 
bruised  appearance  when  fully  ripe.  This  I 
attribute  to  wind-waving  and  contact,  it  may 
be,  with  leaves  and  branches  ;  but  it  is  so  veiy 
marked  and  almost  inevitable,  that  had  I  any 
to  market  I  would  send  them  before  they 
were  fnlly  ripe.  The  season  of  this  fine  Pear 
b  said  to  extoid  firom  Octobw  to  the  end  of 
November,  bnt  as  a  rule  the  frijit  will  not  keep 
so  long  as  tluit,  the  middle  of  November  fre- 
queuUy  seeing  the  last  ci  it. 

Quite  young  wall  trees  produce  fruit,  while 
those  ux  years  old  and  upwards  yield  grand 
which,  if  freely  thinned,  as  they  must  be 
if  samples  1  lb.  or  little  less  in  weight  are  de- 
ured,  pay  remarkably  welL  Cordons  with  one 
or  several  branches  also  produce  exceptionally 
good  crops  of  fruit,  and  no  collection  of  wall 
trees  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  complete 
unless  it  comprises  one  or  more  specimens  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  This  remark  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  pyramid  and  rather  low 
Btandard  trees,  but  these,  for  reasons  already 
given,  ought  always  to  be  located  in  asomewhiU) 
sheltered  position.  If  a  fairly  healthy  young 
tne  ia  pluted  on  moderately  good  ground,  the 


the  branches  should  be  kept  thin  enough  to  allow 
the  rays  of  the  son  full  play  amongst  the  fruit 
I  am  speaking  now  with  ruerenoa  spedsUv  to 
the  gsMen  where  only  ohcdce  frolt  should  be 
grown.  Gather  an  Apple  from  an  oater  branch 
and  another  from  the  Inside  of  a  thick-follaged 
troe.  On  tasting,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  bear 
no  oompariBon  to  the  former  with  its  rich  appetis- 
ing flavour  and  rosy  attractive  ccdour ;  therefore, 
get  as  muoh  as  possiUe  of  this  health^vhig  sun- 
shine concentrated  in  the  fmlt,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  to  use  the  saw  on  a  tree  that  has  been 
n^lected  in  this  respect  for  many  years.  Of 
course  in  the  case  of  a  tree  properly  pruned  from  the 
Qrst,  and  some  kinds  scarcely  require  pruning  at  ail, 
a  saw  would  not  be  required,  as  cutting  off  large 
branches  must  be  considered  as  only  a  necessary 
evil  When  done,  the  bough  should  ror  appearance 
sake  be  out  right  away  and  no  stump  left.  As 
regards  profit,  this  thinning  out  is  of  great  Im- 
portance with  some  varieties,  especially  ia  these 
times  when  size  and  colour  in  fruit  are  of  so  much 
more  value  than  quality.  We  cannot,  or  we  do 
not  care  to  well  thin  out  the  fruit  to  advantage 
on  a  standwd  tree,  so  the  next  best  course  is  to 
thin  Uie  branches.  I  had  an  Instance  the  past 
season  of  the  advantage  of  thorough  Uiinniag. 
An  Apple  tree  of  a  good  local  variety  was  so  laden 
and  the  boughs  so  fallen  together  that  the  fruit 


reached  only  half  the  nsaal  size  and  was  devoid 
of  colour,  while  on  a  tree  of  the  fame  sort  recently 
grafted  the  Apples  were  very  fine,  well  colotued 
and  a  ftfftaiight  earliw,  and  consequently  worth 
quite  double  m  the  market 

But  I  cannot  approve  of  the  general  orchard 
method  of  taking  out  all  the  Inner  bearing 
sprays ;  rather  I  encourage  this  central  growth  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  in  regrarting  even  insert 
grafts  on  young  shoots  strong  enough  for  the 
parpose,  as  this  tends  to  preserve  a  w^l-balanoed 
head  and  Is  conducive  to  the  longevity  of  th»  tree. 
Many  an  Apple  tree  which  has  long  succumbed 
to  the  elements  would  be  stsnding  to-day  if 
more  central  growth  had  been  the  aim  and  outer 
branches  thinned  to  entice  the  sunshine  to  the 
fruit  instead  of  forcing  all  ihe  fruit  out  to  Uie  sun- 
shine by  perristently  trimming  off  all  the  yoong 
growth  up  a  branch,  leaving  hairing  spray  only  at 
the  extreme  end,  thereby  giving  the  wind  every 
ohance  to  do  damage  with  this  leverage  of  in 
some  instances  12  feet  or  15  feet  ol  bare  limb. 

FK&B& 

In  some  Pears  we  find  tfa%  small  fruit  more  Int- 
oioiia  and  juicy  than  the  large  samples.  Chusel's 
Bergamot  Is  an  example  of  this.  Seven  years 
ajo  I  found  a  tree  of  this  variety  covering  the 
front  of  a  stable  facing  soath.  Although  a 
strong  grower  and  eager  for  extension,  It  had 
been  coo  fined  to  this  one  aspect.  Since  then  I 
have  trained  it  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  with  the  result  of  large  increase  of  crop, 
and,  strange  to  say.although  the  Pears  on  these 
ends  were  smaller,  they  realised  more  tlian 
those  of  the  largest  size.  Yet  the  latter  were 
more  caref  ally  packed,  each  frnit  being  wrapped 
separately  in  paper,  for  these  Pears  grow  to  a 
v^  large  size  noder  good  treatment.  I  oon- 
oluded  the  parchaser  was  aware  of  a  pecu- 
liarity in  tbJs  fruit  that  the  smallest  keeps 
best.  We  grow  some  fifty  varieties  of  dessert 
Pears,  and  in  my  opinion  none  will  excmd 
Gansel'e  Bergamot  in  quality  and  flavour  in  Its 
season  —  October  to  Kovember.  The  large 
specimens  are  handsome,  sltJiougb  not  so 
saleable  as  the  longer  yellow  varieties;  still, 
the  price  reaches  3a.  per  lb.,  and  sometimes 
28.  per  dozen  wholesale.  I  am  now  training 
this  tree  also  over  the  roof,  having  had  con- 
siderable increase  from  several  trees  by  allow- 
ing stiff  growth  to  extend  upwards.  For  why 
should  we  be  always  tied  to  old  cut-and-drled 
formuln  and  methods,  espeolally  when  pm&t 
(which  is  a  cmalderation  wiUi  most  people 
in  these  times)  can  ha  combined  with  a 
change?  Variety  is  pleasing,  and  a  show  of  fmlt, 
even  above  the  wall,  is  attractive.  An  object  of 
interest  lb  our  garden  last  autumn  was 
a  clnster  of  twenty-three  large  Vicar  of  Wlnk- 
field  Pears  suspended  over  the  spouting.  This  Is 
a  profitable  Pear  to  grow,  being  hardy  and  a  free 
cropper,  long,  yellow,  and  hancuome,  coming  In  at 
Cbrifltmai.  Although  not  of  first-class  quality  ex- 
cept for  stewing,  the  froit  sells  well  at  from  la  3d. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  In  pruning  old  Pear  trees  It  is 
advisable  to  keep  the  shoots  cut  well  back  and  to 
encourage  as  much  young  growth  as  possible  olose 
to  the  wall.  I  generally  defer  this  operation  till 
spring  to  distingni^h  plainly  the  fnut-bnds,  and 
any  long  old  spurs  with  few  or  no  fruit-buds  I  out 
clean  away,  gradually  filling  up  with  young  shoots 
laid  in.  I  have  found  this  one  way  of  securing  a 
more  regular  crop  over  the  centre  of  the  tree. 
Some  varieties,  and  these  by  no  means  the  heaviest 
croppers,  bloom  very  profusely,  which  seems  to  be  a 
waste  of  energy.  I  nave  tried  thinning  out  the 
blossom-buds,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results. 
Against  the  wall  it  Is  of  great  importance  to  keep 
the  young  shoots  pinched  back  when  the  fruit  is 
setting  to  force  as  much  vigour  as  possible  to- 
wards the  swelling  of  a  crop.  The  present  method 
in  vogue  with  nurserymen  of  grafting  and  budding 
near  the  root  enables  one  to  depart  from  the  ori- 
ginal intention  and  form  bushes  of  standuds  if  de- 
sired. In  my  mixed  plantation  I  encourage  some 
side  growth  on  the  yonng  standards,  espedally  of 
Plums,  and  when  the  heut-^  not  well  balanced. 
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By  so  doing  the  trees  are  capable  of  bearmf;  in  a 
short  time  two  or  three  timee  the  qnantity  of  frnit 
we  should  get  from  a  aiogle  head.  Besidee,  the 
head  it  Tery  apt  to  break  off  with  weight  of  froit, 
and  in  this  bash  form  yoa  do  not  require  a  ladder 
for  gathering— at  least,  for  some  yean  to  oome. 
The  sidegrowth  of  Flams  is  sometimes  very  strong, 
6  feet  in  one  seasoD,  and  it  seems  a  waste  to  oat 
away  all  this  strong  material,  which  would  the  fol- 
lowing  year  probaUy  bear  a  oonaiderable  quantity 
of  fruit.  These  bashes  most  be  kept  thinned,  and  It 
is  best  to  cat  what  is  reqaisite  right  away  rather 
than  partially  down,  which  would  only  induce 
itroDg  shoota  to  start  again. 

Bush  Fbuit. 

As  to  bush  fruit,  my  object  being  always  the 
heaviest  crop  of  benies,  I  larely  prnne  my  Goose- 
berry boshes,  unless  to  koep  the  shoots  clear  at  the 
ground.  By  not  using  the  kntfeln  the  oentreof  the 
hash,  we  are  seldom  troaUed  withsnckers  ortoo  thiok 
growth  ;  in  fact,  I  like  to  see  some  strong  yoong 
growth  springing  up,  in  some  cafes  reaching  6  fee^ 
as  it  adds  to  the  height  and  productiveness  of  the 
-  bash.  If  the  middle  appears  thick  in  winter,  the 
weight  of  frolt  will  open  it  oat  in  sammer,  and 
besides,  we  have  been  visited  the  past  few  springs 
with  very  severe  frosts,  thin  bushes  of  some  yBxie- 
ties  liaving  been  denuded  of  fruit,  the  only  berries 
entirely  escaping  injury  being  those  in  the  middle 
of  a  thick  bash.  Of  course,  if  you  once  commence 
nsiog  the  Icnife  much  in  a  Gooseberry  bush,  you 
must  follow  it  up,  as  there  will  be  diflSculty  in  get- 
ting at  the  hemes,  owing  to  the  mass  of  yoang 
shoots.  In  gardens  proper,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  neataess  of  the  bnsfaea  for  appearance  sake, 
especially  when  they  are  by  the  sides  of  the  walk. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  well-manured,  unpmned 
Gooseberry  bash,  with  its  immense  crop  of  berries, 
is  a  greater  source  of  gratification  tlian  the  close- 
pruned,  neat,  but  comparatively  unproductive  spe- 
ctanens  so  often  met  mth. 

With  Blaok  Oarrants.  we  most  prune,  or  rather 
ont  away  old  wood  to  secare  strong  young  growth 
for  preservation  and  productiveness  of  bush,  and 
we  mast  have  room  to  get  amongst  them.  Apply 
more  manure  and  prune  less  if  you  want  bash 
froit  in  quanti^  for  pro.ftt.  It  is  astonishine  what 
an  amount  a  plot  of  land,  well  manured  and  with 
the  bashes  covering  the  ground,  will  turn  off. 
There  la  no  necessity,  as  wiui  Apples,  for  the  sun's 
rays  to  reach  the  frolt ;  la  fact,  too  much  direct 
Buosbioe  is  injurious  to  yoong  green  Goosel>errlea  ; 
it  tarns  them  brown  and  injares  the  sale.  A  por- 
tion of  our  Blaok  Currants  which,  in  the  ordinary 
way  should  have  been  thinned  last  year,  were  not 
touched  for  want  of  time.  The  thick  growth  saved 
the  fruit  from  frost,  and  gave  us  a  crop  worth,  ac- 
oordiog  to  the  land  occupied,  mor^  than  £100  per 
acre.  Red  Currants  should  generally  be  pinched 
back  in  summer,  but  my  bashes  (Raby  Castle, 
strong,  sturdy  and  prolific)  have  neither  been  pruned 
nor  pinched  since  they  came  from  the  nursery,  and 
certainly  praning  could  not  improve  them.  The 
simplest  way  to  treat  Raspberries  if  they  are 
to  be  snpportod  (thoogh  in  luge  plantations  they 
are  cot  low  and  sopports  diapensea  with)  is  to  have 
them  in  rows,  say,  6  feet  apart,  running  some  string, 
thatcli  twine  or  other  material  each  side  of  row, 
fastening  to  stakes  every  2  yards  or  3  yards.  In 
pruning  I  prefer  to  cut  the  canes,  according  to 
else,  to  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  S  feet,  which 
gives  a  more  regular  crop  and  more  room  for  the 
froit  than  when  all  ot  one  length,  as  most  of  the 
froit  springs  from  the  oi^  bods  of  ^e  cane. 

Jfolmer,  Sertfari.  E.  W.  Bsatbn. 


Strawberries  for  forcing.— At  page  52  Mr. 
Leach  is  very  severe  upon  what  I  consider  one  of 
the  best  of  early  Strawberries  for  forcing,  viz.,  Vi- 
comtesse  H^iicart  de  Thur.v,  when  he  states  that 
it  is  inferior  to  John  Raskin  or  la  Grosse 
Socr^e  If  ripe  fruit  is  required  in  Febroaiy 
or  March.  With  regard  to  ripe  Strawberries  in 
December,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  it 
does  not  pay  to  get  them  at  that  date.  I  have 
also  hiled  to  get  La  Onxae  Boorte  in  Janoaiyr 


but  I  have  found  little  difficulty  in  getting  Vloom- 
tesse  at  the  end  of  January  or  early  in  February ; 
indeed,  I  think  it  la  the  very  best  early  forcing 
Strawberry  we  have.  It  is  well  known  fruits  vary 
greatly  In  different  soils,  much  also  dependiflg 
opon  uie  grower^  convenience  as  to  forcing  and 
securing  of  runners  for  eariy  work.  I  am  aware 
this  vexed  question  of  varieties  to  a  great  extent 
is  a  local  one,  but  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  go 
into  this  matter,  the  pages  of  Thh  Gabdkn  hav- 
ing furnished  me  with  vaJoable  notes  as  to  growers' 
opinions  of  varieties.  Only  last  year  copious  notes 
appeared  in  The  Gabden  as  to  varieties,  and  Vi- 
oomtesse  was  a  great  favoorite.  Wth  me  La 
Qiosse  SiKirde  retains  the  petals  and  often  refosu 
to  set  or  swell  for  some  time.  It  mast  be  remem- 
bered I  am  writing  of  bloom  in  December  or  Janu- 
ary. Later,  aay  In  Uaroh,  no  such  difftoolty  occurs, 
as  it  sets  freely  then.  Oo  the  other  band,  Yicom- 
tesse  is  the  reverse,  it  setting  freely  and  in  stronger 
heat.  I  admit  the  flov/er  stalk  is  none  too  long ; 
the  froit  Is  small,  hot  it  is  good  and  freely  pro- 
duced. I  mast  also  differ  from  Mr.  Leach  wbeo 
he  says  that  there  «e  many  varieties  that  beat 
Yicomtease  for  size  and  flavour  in  March.  Larger 
they  may  be,  bat  often  flavoarless.  If  Vioomtesse 
is  well  grown,  it  is  not  to  be  despised  on  account 
of  size.  I  am  fnl^  alive  to  the  importanoe  of 
size,  as  in  a  market  froit  flavour  is  the  last 
thing  thought  aboot.  I  have  not  included  John 
Raskin  in  my  note  with  La  Qrosse  Saor^e  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  it  being  a  newer  vaiiety.  I  have  used 
it  for  early  work  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  named,  but  so  far  it  has  not  done  so  well  as 
Vioomtesse.  When  fruited  in  April,  having  the 
same  treatment  as  La  Grosse  Sucne,  it  was  very 
good,  but  I  mean  to  give  it  another  trial  for  first 
early.  Mr.  Leach  may  have  grown  it  under  better 
conditions;  also  have  bad  stronger  plants  Mine 
were  not  so  strong  as  those  of  Vioomtesse.  So  far 
I  have  not  foond  any  kind  equal  to  Vioomtesse  H. 
de  Thoty  for  very  eariy  froit.— Gboweb. 


PEACH  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 

Althouoh  I  have  not  ^  any  time  been  raigaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  for  profit,  I  have 
been  so  situated  that  I  had  to  find  the  best  market 
in  which  todispose  of  agood  quantity  of  surplus  fruit. 
To  grow  Peaches  for  profit,  one  requires  to  start 
on  quite  a  different  line  from  that  of  a  private 
grower.  I  feel  qnite  sore  that  to  grow  Peaches 
Buccesafolly  with  the  least  possible  ootlay  In  the 
matter  of  midntenance,  the  roots  must  Imve  the 
ran  of  a  good  deep  border,  and  the  branches  must 
be  trained  on  the  extension  system.  Young  trees 
that  are  confloed  both  at  'the  roots  and  branohes 
can  be  made  to  produce  frait  of  good  quality  by 
constant  surface  feeding,  but  the  man  who  wishes 
to  grow  for  profit  does  not  want  the  otmstant 
expense  of  providing  the  manure  and  labour  that 
such  a  Bystem  involves,  nor  is  it  necessary  if  he 
starts  right  by  providing  a  large  and  deep 
root  run  for  the  trees  and  a  proportionate 
space  for  the  branches.  The  trees  tlie  mar- 
ket man  wants  must  each  produce  from 
thirty  to  forty  dozen  fruit  in  one  season.  The 
man  who  starts  growing  for  profit  should  not 
have  to  renew  the  trees  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  he  need  not  do  so  if  suitable  provision 
is  made  for  the  roots.  The  border  rhonld  be  at 
least  2^  feet  deep  and  half  or  two-thirds  the  width 
the  branohes  are  likely  to  extend  to.  The  water 
sopply  must  also  be  ample.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  hot  that  early  and  late  Peaches  will  pay 
better  than  Grapes.  Peaches  pay  best  from  the 
middle  of  Jane  to  the  middle  of  July,  as  to  have 
frnitripa  at  that  time  not  much  forcing  is  required. 
I  have  known  really  fine  samples  fetch  as  much  as 
18s.  per  dozen  at  the  end  of  June,  while  it  has 
lieen  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  second-rate  fruit. 
I  have  frequently  received  6d.  eaoh  for  good 
Peaches  grown  in  anheated  bouses.  Good  fralt 
of  Barringtoo,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Sal  way  find 
a  ready  sale  early  In  October.  In  all  cases  the 
grower  mnat  fredy  thin  out  the  froit  when  qolte 
yoong.  If  he  thinks  that  he  is  g<tog  to  nuni  a 


latger  i»ofit  by  leavii^;  a  greater  number  of  fruit 
to  mature  than  what  can  develop  into  large  and 
iumdsome  examples  he  will  make  a  mistake,  and 
the  older  the  trees  are  the  more  necessary  is  it  to 
take  lighter  crops.  For  whatever  pentoses  Peaches 
may  be  required,  there  is  no  daabt  that  la^ 
booses  are  better  than  small  ones,  except  where 
extra  early  fruit  is  reqaired.        J.  C.  Clabkb. 


CONTAMINATION  OF  FRUIT. 

It  Is  doobtfal  if  anyone  folly  realises  the  injury 
done  to  chdoe  Apples  and  Pears  by  oontamlnMion 
ontil  it  is  brought  home  in  some  striking  form.  I 
have  good  reasons  for  remembering  a  case  in  which 
the  produce  of  a  garden  and  orchard  was  pretty 
well  spoilt  one  season  tlirough  being  placed  in  a 
newly-built  fruit  room.  In  fact,  t^e  structure  was 
not  completely  furnished  with  shelves  when  the 
froit  was  takeo  to  the  store,  and  the  mortar  In  the 
wall  was  scarcely  set  Although  the  precaution 
was  taken  to  cover  the  new  shelves  with  news- 
papers  on  which  to  place  the  fruit,  both  Apples 
and  Fears  were  spoiled.  Ttiat  the  fault  was  in  the 
store  room  was  perfectly  clear  from  the  fact  that 
sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  were  excellent  in 
;  flavour  wl»n  stored  were  so  contaminated  by  the 
surroundings  in  two  or  three  weeks  as  to  be  nearly 
useless,  and  the  longer  they  remained  in  this  stmc* 
ture  the  woise  they  got.  This,  I  believe,  was  an 
exceptional  case,  but  it  is  worth  putting  on  record, 
as  it  may  be  the  means  of  preventing  others  falling 
into  the  same  error.  In  the  following  season  the 
fruit  kept  Bplen<iid1y  in  the  same  building.  Wbether 
It  was  the  air  of  the  building  or  whether  the  new 
rimber  used  in  forming  the  shelves  impregnated 
the  paper  on  which  the  fruit  lay,  I  cannot  say.  but 
ever  since  I  bare  been  careful  to  keep  the  frolt 
room  well  ventilated  for  two  or  three  boors  a 
day  In  suitable  weather. 

The  most  convincing  proof  I  tiave  had  of  this 
form  of  injury  to  fn^t  occurred  not  many  years 
ago  at  a  fralt  show  at  which  I  was  judging.  The 
finest  dish  of  Marie  Louise  Fear  in  the  show  failed 
to  get  even  the  third  prise,  becaose  the  flavoor 
was  so  deddedly  impregnated  with  oamphor  tiiat 
It  was  quite  objectiooable.  I  felt  so  interested  in 
this  exhibit,  that  as  soon  after  as  I  could  I  founrl 
the  owner  of  this  particular  lot  of  Pears,  and  ot 
course  found  him  bitterly  complaining  of  the  in- 
competence of  the  judges  in  not  awarding  his  fruit 
the  first  prize,  which  so  far  as  appeuanoe  weiit 
they  ought  to  have  bad.  I,  however,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  bring  forward  the  box  or  basket  In 
which  they  had  been  brought  to  the  show.  The 
box  was  quickly  brought  forward,  when  an  exami- 
nation of  the  packing  material  used  revealed  the 
cause  of  the  mischief.  A  few  days  before  the 
show  the  owner  bad  received  a  box  by  rnllwAy  con- 
taining medicine,  the  bottles  being  packed  in 
paper  shavings.  This  box  and  pack'ng  material 
were  used  for  sending  the  Pears  to  the  show  io, 
with  the  result  I  have  mentioned.  As  Foon  as  the 
box  was  opened  the  paper  shavings  smelt  stroufily 
of  camphor,  which  the  disappointed  owner  did 
not  attempt  to  deny,  bat  it  was  not  ontil  he 
tasted  the  Fears  that  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  judges  were  right,  and  that  he  had  incau- 
tioDsly  made  a  blunder.  That  Apples  and  Pear4 
get  more  or  less  contaminated  when  they  are  laid 
on  dirty  and  worm-eaten  shelves  Is  probably  known 
to  some,  but  a  reference  to  it  here  may  be  of  some 
service.  It  may  also  be  of  some  interfst  to 
mention  tliat  the  more  advanced  the  frolt  is 
towards  ripeoess  the  more  quickly  It  becomes 
tainted  with  any  Injorioos  snrronn^ngB.  Perfect 
cleanliness  in  the  frait  room  is  more  Important  in 
securing  well-flavoured  froit  than  some  people 
imagine,  and  too  often  the  position  of  the  fruit 
room  is  not  condocive  to  pure  and  healthy  sur- 
roondinga,  as  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use 
coverings  of  some  kind  to  protect  the  fralt  from 
frost.  It  \%  very  important  that  whatever  is  used 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  un- 
pleasant smell.  Perfectly  clean  and  sweet  wheat 
straw  is  almot  the  safest  covering  to  use,  and  even 
this  should  be  removEd  as  soon  as  the  danger  fnmi 
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-frost  if  past.  For  paokiDg  small  quantities  of 
choice  dessert  Apples  or  Fears  for  the  weekly 
hamper,  each  frott  shoold  be  first  wrapped  ia  tissue 
paper  and  then  pacdted  in  paper  or  very  fine  wood 
shavings.  J.  C.  Cuukb. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Muoa  interwt  has  been  erinced  hj  the  many  artt- 
Tjles  that  have  appeared  reoeatly  on  Ohrysanthe- 
miim  exhibitions  with  a  viair  to  introdaca  greater 
v&rlety  Into  the  displays  and  tellere  them  from 
the  charge  of  formality.  Bnt  exhibitions  tn  general 
maj  be  wdl  considered,  and  views  expreaaed  opon 
ihe  snbjKt  of  the  "  fatore  of  flower  shom  "  will 
brin'j  forward  many  nsef al  snggestions  to  render 
di-plays  of  flowers  more  interesting  and  less  moao- 
.tonoaa.  It  is  singular  that  flower  shows  should  be 
-to  iDArtistic,  and  few  departures  in  methods  of  dis- 
playing the  exhibits  ohsenrable  from  year  to  year. 
ExhiUtions  of  this  cbanuiter  are  slowly,  but  surely 
djing.andthe  wonder  is  that  so  many  societies 
have  managed  to  weather  the  storms  of  a  troubled 
existence  through  snoh  a  lei^hened  period.  The 
remarks  one  hears  at  shows  are  saffic»nt  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  through  want  of  spirited  endea- 
vonrs  to  create  new  features  the  general  exhibition 
oE  to-day  is  ceasing  to  interest.  The  same  men 
each  season  wia  prizes  in  the  same  classes  and 
with  the  same  plants,  badly  grown  "spedmens" 
t>ften  gaining  awards  simply  throagh  poor  compe- 
tition, yet  prises  are  still  offered  for  them  as  f  ree^ 
M  in  Uie  days  of  yore  when  they  were  in  full 
fttsbion.  A  ooaUtry  show  is  a  delightful  instltn- 
HoD,  bat  it  Is  fast  disappearing.  The  same  scene 
presented  to  view  year  uter  year  falls  to  win  ad- 
miiation  or  to  aitraet  sightieen,  and  the  foods  de- 
cline. What  can  be  accomplished  towards  alter- 
ing this  eonilition  of  things  T  Hatty  of  the  readers 
of  Thb  Gabdun  are,  I  know  from  recent  observa- 
tions, much  Interested  In  this  matter,  and  therefore 
their  suggestions  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  It  Is 
Dot  eaoy  to  introduce  new  features,  but  a  gooddis- 
onssion  will  do  mneh  to  help  seorrtaties  of  socle:- 
ties  to  make  ituAv  schedules  less  monotonous 
and  introduce  much-needed  variety.  There  is 
nsaally  Id  exhibitions  of  whatever  nature,  whether 
of  Roses,  Chrysanthemumg,  or  to  embrace  miscella- 
neous plants,  a  sad  want  of  artistic  arrangement. 
At  more  than  one  of  Ihe  great  shows  at  Earl's  Court 
laatyear  something  had  been  attempted  io  this  di- 
rectum by  breaking  up  the  view,  not  permitting 
long  rows  of  i^ants,  cot  bloom*,  or  fruit  to  meet  the 
eye,  presenting  a  formal,  monotonous,  and  unlnter- 
eeling  picture.  At  many  shows  the  plant  tent  is  a 
sad  muddle,  large  and  small  things  assoeiated  to- 
gether withoQt  the  slightest  attempt  to  make  a 
pleasing  effect  I  have  neen  tuberous  Begonias 
placed  .fig^Qst  stove  sprcimenfi,  small  exoUc 
Ferns  in  company  with  tall  Palms,  the  result 
aoniious  mixture,  displeasing  and -uninteresting, 
betrAying  to  visitors  a  total  disregard  for  the 
appearance  of  the  tent.  It  ia  quite  as  easy 
to  keep  the  varioos  exhibits  of  one  kind  to  th^- 
selves  ;  thus  when  a  severe  csmpeticion  in  Roses 
or  groups,  as  the  case  may  be,  occurs,  break  long 
lines  by  Interposing  at  intervals  a  small  group, 
basket  of  plants,  or  even  a  large  specimen — any- 
thing to  create  variety  and  form  an  attractive 
picture.  Ko  additional  labour,  at  least  very  little, 
will  be  thrown  npon  the  secretary  or  the  com- 
mittee, it  Is  simply  a  matter  of  forethonght, 
fixing  in  the  mind's  eye  the  positions  the  various 
^ants  are  to  fllL  The  splendid  ihows  at  South 
Kensington  were  a  nieasnre  to  look  at,  and  the 
result  was  produced  by  knowing  how  to  place  the 
plants,  flowers  and  firalt  io  an  attractive  way. 
Beauty  In  general  arrangement  is  as  important  as 
individual  excellence  in  the  exhibits,  but  in  Eng- 
land we  think  little  of  the  former,  centreing  all 
onr  energies  into  the  prod  actions  of  abnormal  spe- 
oimeas,  osoally  of  vegetables.   A  tremendous  com- 

Etition  in  vegetables  will  occupy  much  space, 
t  I  have  seen  rows  of  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans, 
and  yazlona  other  things  withontaFem  Or  flower 


to  relieve  the  view.  It  is  this  kind  of  arrange- 
ment, if  snoh  it  can  be  called,  that  is  so  displeaB- 
ing  to  visitors,  who  pride  themselves  apon  mstln- 
guisbing  between  good  and  bad  taste. 

A  struggliog  society  will  sometimes  endeavour 
to  make  a  brave  show  by  offering  a  few  big  prizes 
to  attract  wdl-known  amateurs,  professional  gar- 
deners, or  nurserymen.  This  is  the  case  with 
Roses  in  partlcolar.  There  may  be  three  big 
claases  In  the  hope  to  draw  the  forenuMrt  growers 
to  enter  into  competition,  but  In  nine  oaiesont  of 
ten  they  fail  to  come,  not  through  nnwilltDgness 
to  enter  the  lists,  merely  for  the  excellent  reason 
it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  at  every  Rose  show. 
Promises  are  made  and  as  often  broken.  This  is 
disappointing  to  the  secretary  and  others  inte- 
rested in  the  sooletr,  and  to  the  expectant  public. 
Huoh  better  would  it  be,  and  more  encourag- 
inn  to  horticulture  in  the  neighbourhood,  if 
other  clssses  that  have  to  suffer  for  the  few  big 
attractions  were  strengthened  or  extended,  those 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  particular.  Uiserable 
pizes  are  offeted  for  these  impoitant  exhibits,  and 
Indifferently  grown  stove  plants  win  premier 
honours  of  mncb  greater  valae.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  at  the  jnajoritj  of  exhibitions  a  dirtinct 
feature  is  made  of  the  groups,  and  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  encourage  these  interesting  arrange- 
ments. Unfortunately,  they  are  generally  crowded 
up  BO  as  to  render  it  Impossible  to  see  them,  and  in 
many  cases  a  tent  m%ht  be  erected  solely  for 
groups,  as  at  the  great  Wolverhampton  show. 
Of  coarse,  every  little  village  exhibition  can- 
not emulate  soob  a  great  show  as  that  of 
Wolverhampton  or  Shrembary,  bat  often  the 
competition  ia  sufQcienlly  keen  to  warrant 
such  an  introdactlon.  Orchids  might  be  arranged 
in  groapj,  and  then  perhaps  the  so-called  "  speci- 
men pumts,"  which  are  osnally  not  specimens  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  at  all,  would  dis- 
a[^>ear.  It  ie  folly  to  perpetually  offer  prizes  for 
such  plants  when  there  is  no  adeqoate  response. 
At  Tunbridge  Wdls  the  groups  of  plants  are,  as  a 
rule,  remarkably  fine.  One  arrangement  at  the 
last  summer  show  was  unique,  but,  unfortunately, 
v^retablea  were  also  shown  in  the  same  tent,  very 
llt^  apparent  trouble  being  taken  to  prasent  a 
pleasing  display.  Hardy  flowers  are  oft«t  the 
chief  features  of  Inteiest,  and  deserve  still  great 
encouragement.  The  beanty  of  the  Botanic  shows 
depends  largely  upon  the  bold  bunches  of  various 
perennials,  a  gay  mass  of  oolour,  representing  an 
interesting  variety  of  things.  Encouragement 
might  be  itUI  further  eztmided  to  these  by  offer- 
ing prises  for  certain  fiuoiUee— Iilees,  Fnonles,  and 
so  forth,  with  practically  an  assured  competition. 
At  present  the  hardy  Sowers  are  usually  supplied 
at  country  shows  by  some  entbosiaslio  amateur  In 
the  neighbourhood  or  by  naxaerymen.  The  Diss 
Hortlcaltnral  exhibition  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  England,  for  the  reason  partly  that  the  dis- 
play is  made  beautiful  by  a  fine  show  of  hardy 
flowers.  Well-grown  plants  in  pots  would  fill  the 
tent  witb  colour  and  beauty.  A  mass  of  Trollins, 
the  pure  white  Trillium  grandifiomm,  Dielytra 
speotabills,  or  Spinea  palmata,  tec,  is  more  effec- 
tive, beautiful,  aod  interesting  than  a  badly  ^owo 
stove  specimen,  or  one  that  having  done  daty  for 
so  many  years  has  lost  its  freshness.  One  of  the 
prettiest  effects  I  have  ever  seen  ai  a  show— I  for- 
get the  place— was  a  group  of  Primula  Sleboldi  of 
various  varieties  on  a  slope,  the  pots  buried  in 
Moss,  and  setting  off  to  advantage  the  frail  beauty  of 
the  flowers.  The  tuberous  Bwonla  is  an  excellent 
exhibition  plant,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
extend  the  groups  to  those  of  this  flower,jnost 
effective  when  massed  together  to  get  a  distinct 
and  dedded  effect  in  colour.  Arranged  with  Feni 
or  some  variegated  plant  as  Dactylls  glomerata 
variegata.  a  pleasing  contrast  Is  obtained.  Gladioli, 
Delphiniams,  Asters,  and  other  hardy  or  half- 
hardy  phnts  are  always  bright  and  showy  when 
good  varietiM  of  each  are  secured.  Chrysanthe- 
mum shows  have  been  already  ably  discussed  in 
the  pages  of  Thb  Gasobit,  but  the  remarks  made 
there  as  to  greatm:  enoonragement  being  given  to 
f  ruit,  avoiding  also  long  rows  of  boxes,  apply  also  to 
the  early  andlate  nmmer  exhibltloM.  ViBiTOS. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

A  SUCCESSION  OF  EARLY  CAULI- 
FLOWBBa 

I  AU  of  opinion  that  siifficient  attention  ia  not 
always  paid  to  securing  a  saooession  of  early 
Cauliflowers.  It  is  of  little  use  planting  a  large 
quarter  with  an  early  variety  of  Caiuiflower 
mim  one  aowing,  as  in  all  probability  these  may 
be  in  and  over  in  leas  than  a  fortn^t.  By  a 
tittle  judicious  management  the  supply  from 
the  same  space  of  ground  may  be  made  to  last 
a  considerable  time,  A  succession  of  useful- 
aised  Cauliflowers  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
To  keep  up  a'  succession  and  commence  as 
early  as  possible,  handligbts,  or  clochei  as  used 
in  the  market  gardens,  are  very  useful,  as  by 
their  aid  Cauliflowers  may  be  cut  cnnaiderably 
earlier.  At  one  time  lumdligbts  were  looked 
upon  as  a  necessity  for  a  ^uden  o£  any  pre- 
tensions, and  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  snail 
have  to  rely  upon  them  again  if  we  are  to  have 
a  Buceesuon  of  cold  springs,  such,  for  instanoe, 
as  we  have  had  during  the  past  few  years,  when 
planting  direct  to  the  open  has  been  quite  a 
month  hter  than  usoal  to  be  considered  safe. 
Ko  other  vegetable  of  a  like  nature  feels  the 
check  of  removal  so  much  as  an  early  Cauli- 
flower, as  instead  of  starting  away  freely  into 
growth,  the  check  causes  premature  heads  of 
poor  quality.  With  the  aid  of  handligbts,  no 
such  check  will  be  received,  and  whilst  other 
plants  may  be  held  over  for  planting  direct  to 
the  open,  those  under  the  protectors  will  be 
growing  steadily  on  for  early  cutting. 

The  very  earliest  Cauliflowers  other  than 
those  which  may  be  gently  forced  in  a  brisk 
pit  with'  a  body  of  fermenting  material  are  those 
pricked  out  under  handligbts  in  the  early  part 
of  the  previous  October.  These,  if  the  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  prick  out  direct  on  to  deep 
and  well-enriched  soil,  and  also  in  a  sheltered 
position  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  grow  away 
steadily,  care  bemg  taken  to  keep  them  care- 
fully ventilated  and  also  well  supplied  with 
moisture.  A  good  soaking  of  liquid  should  be 
given  just  previous  to  turning  in.  As  a  rule, 
the  recognised  number  for  each  handlight 
ia  four  plants,  one  at  each  comer,  the  others 
being  removed  carefully  later  on  for  a  succession 
and  planted  direct  to  the  open  in  good  soil.  It 
is  in  the  transplanting  that  many  people  fail 
with  tJieir  early  Cauliflowers,  especially  tibose 
wintered  in  frames.  The  plants  may  be  per- 
fectly hMlth^  and  just  the  right  size  for  plant- 
ing out,  but  if  the  soil  does  not  adhere  to  the 
roots  the  check  received  will  cause  the  plants 
to  button  instead  of  forming  close  compact 
heads.  I  always  take  the  preoantdon,  whether 
in  the  autumn  or  with  those  sown  at  the  turn 
of  the  year  in  warmth,  to  only  use  material 
for  pricking  out  the  plants  into  that  will  hold 
well  together.  Of  course  when  the  plants  are 
potted  it  does  not  matter  so  much,  although 
with  these  the  more  holding  the  nature  of  the 
soU,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  succeed.  A 
layer  of  rotten  manure  to  the  depth  of  2  inches 
should  be  first  spread  over  a  level  and  firm 
ash  surface,  and  on  to  this  the  same  depUi  (tf 
loam  chopped  up  with  a  spade.  A  little  leaf- 
soil  mi^  be  added,  but  nodung  else.  Old  pot- 
ting soil  as  often  recommended  is  the  worst 
posstUe  for  pricking  out  Cauliflower  plants,  as 
it  will  not  hold  together  when  the  plants  are 
lifted. 

It  will  be  another  month  or  two  before  it  will 
be  safe  to  phxnt  Cauliflower  plants  into  the  open. 
Those  sown  in  the  autumn,  at  least  as  regards 
varieties,  differ  somewhatflfbm^tiiQn^low 
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mended  to  be  lowa  uot.  For  aatamnsoviug, 
Early  London,  Early  Dmrf  Erfurt,  La^ 
Asiatic,  cnl  Walcheren  are  good  and  aeeful 
kinds  to  form  a  succession  from  the  same 
Boiring,  and  which  by  a  litUe  judicious  man^- 
ment  in  planting  prove  meet  valuable.  At  the 
txm  of  the  year  a  good  selection  of  Early 
Ddrarf  Forcing  or  Snowball  forms  the  first 
crop,  that  is,  with  no  autumn  plants  to  fall 
bocK  upon.  A  good  succession  variety  will  be 
found  in  the  invaluable  old  Walcheren  or 
Yeitch's  Pearl.  In  fact,  the  two  latter,  or  one 
of  them,  should  be  sown  to  follow  on  the  au- 
t  imn  Bowins  tn  all  gardens  where  a  snooession 
of  ear^  Catmflowers  is  desired.  To  be  soocesa- 
ful  with  these  Cauliflowers  they  vaub  be 
grown  on  without  a  ehedc.  For  the  earliest; 
lot  at  any  rate  I  favour  potting  the  plants  off 
into  4j-inch  pots.  In  smaller  than  this  they 
get  too  much  cramped  at  the  root.  If  they 
are  to  be  pricked  out  into  frames,  see  that  the 
rooting  medium  is  such  as  I  have  previously 
described.  As  they  become  establisned  more 
air  may  be  given,  the  lights  being  drawn  off 
them  on  fine  and  mild  days.  With  handlights 
at  disposal,  the  plants  for  the  first  cutting 
may  ha  set  out  earlier  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  The  site  selected  should  be  either 
a  warm  south  border  or  an  open  sunny  spot. 
The  soil  must  also  be  deeply  worked  and  well 
manured.  The  ^batm  should  be  turned  out 
earefnllf ,  preanng  the  soil  well  about  the  ball, 
a  waterniK  being  afterwards  given  to  settle 
tjie  soil  abont  the  roots.  If  no  handlightw  are 
at  disposal  a  lif^t  frame  may  be  used,  a  three- 
light  boldii^  a  nice  tew  plants.  These  may  be 
set  out  15  inches  apart.  After  a  time,  when 
fine  warm  weather  arrives,  the  frame  may  be 
lifted  off.  The  plants  which  are  to  form  a 
succession  must  be  set  out  in  the  open.  The 
plot  being  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants, 
deep  drilb  should  be  cut  out  into  which  to  set 
the  plants,  tills  being  preferable  to  planting  on 
the  leveL  Plants  that  have  been  pricked  out 
into  frames,  whether  from  autumn  or  present 
season  soiring,  should  in  the  first  place  receive 
a  thorough  watering,  each  plant  being  out  out 
with  a  sharp  and  flat  trowel  right  down  to  the 
level  surface.  The  phmts  should  be  placed 
carefully  in  a  shallow  mnc  as  they  are  lifted  and 
carried  direct  to  the  plot  tar  plancing.  Plant 
earefully  and  firmly,  taking  care  not  to  break 
tiie  baU  or  disturb  the  roots  more  than  can 
prasibly  be  helped.  After  planting  give  a  care- 
ful watering,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  dry- 
ing, a  flower-pot  placed  over  each  |>lant  for  a 
day  or  two  wUl  assist  them  in  becoming  quickly 
establi^ed.  A  stirring  occasionally  with  a  hoe 
is  a  good  help  to  free  growth.  The  benefit  of 
the  drills  wiO  now  be  seen,  as  if  the  weather 
should  prove  dry  a  soaking  of  liquid  may  be 
poured  along  the  drill  with  the  certainty  of  its 
reaching  the  roots.  An  application  just  as  the 
heads  are  forming  will  carry  them  through  well, 
and  at  this  time  the  soil  should  be  dnwn  in 
about  the  stems  to  conserve  the  mcnature. 

A.  Tomro. 


Karly  vegetables.— lo  some  parts  of  the 
conntry  the  severe  weather  will  have  played  havoc 
with  the  CanllBoweia.  This  loss  may  readily  be 
repaired  by  sowing  in  a  frame  an  early  Cauliflower 
of  the  Snowball  or  early  forcing  section.  Cabbages 
»own  thinly  on  a  mild  hotbed  will  give  plants 
ready  to  put  oat,  and  thas  form  a  aaooession  to 
the  antumn  sown,  or  in  case  of  loss  of  the  last 
named,  hj  sowing  a  small  early  kind,  that  loss  will 
be  less  felt  if  the  plants  when  in  the  rough  leaf  are 
ugain  pricked  oS  on  a  warm  bed  of  leaves  or  Utter 
and  sheltered  from  cold  winds  and  severe  weather. 
A  few  early  sproats  are  always  usefal,  and  now  Is 


the  time  to  sow  a  few  to  oome  In  If  desired 
early.  Onions  may  likewise  be  sown  for  a  few 
large  bolbs  for  special  porpoiei.  Lettuce  Is  often 
specially  reqnirra  early  in  tbe  season,  and  when 
raised  in  a  frame  Is  mooh  better  able  to  resist  oold 
than  wbeo  sown  in  stronger  heat.  If  a  number  of 
Autumn  Olant  CanUBowers  is  required,  the  first  lot 
may  with  advantage  be  r^sed  nnder  glass  and 
treated  as  advised  above.  When  leaves  or  leaves 
and  litter  are  tbe  heating  agency,  care  should  be 
taken  to  bare  the  f  ermentii^  material  well  iooor- 
porated.  Free  ventilation  in  fine  weather  i*  also 
essential  when  the  seedlings  are  above  ground, 
covering  tbe  glass  at  night  to  retain  the  warmth. 
Bowing  thinfy,  airing  oarefolly,  and  freqnentiy 
dusting  the  seedlings  with  dry  wood  ashes  will 
check  the  spread  of  mildew  and  other  dlseuas.— 
a.  Wythib. 


SPRING  SALADING. 


All  the  while  Endive  keeps  good,  the  principal  in- 
gredient In  a  mixed  salad  is  not  mntlng.  Directly 
It  fails  there  is  hi  veiy  many  cases  a  Uank,  as  far 
as  a  presentable  sslad  Is  oonoemed,  tU  the  earliest 

Lettuce  can  be  cut  in  the  open.  Now  it  Is  earlier 
in  the  spring  when  salads  are  mostneeded  Id  many 
establiohmeuts,  this  being  especially  the  case 
where  the  family  Is  In  town.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago  this  dlffionlty,  as  r^;ards  a  scaroi^  of 
good  Lettuce,  was  not  easily  surmounted,  though 
even  in  those  days  something  could  have  been 
done  in  the  way  of  sowing  Lettuce  seed  rather 
thinly  In  pans  and  catting  the  plants  over  when  4 
inohes  high  or  thereabout.  With  the  introducticm 
first  of  the  Barly  Paris  Ha^et  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
and  some  time  since  of  Veltoh's  Golden  Queen, 
forcing  Leltnce  has  become  a  ocanparaltvely  assy 
matter.  It  is  now  posrible  to  out  exoeUoit  neaits 
of  (dther  of  these  superior  varieties  in  from  eight 
weeks  to  ten  weeks  of  the  date  of  sowing,  and  that, 
too,  without  much  trouble  being  taken  in  the 
matter.  One  sowing  of  read  should  be  made  in 
December  or  early  In  January  thinly  in  a  pan  or 
box,  and  this  being  placed  on  a  shdf  or  light  stsge 
in  gentie  heat,  study  little  plants  would  be,  or,  at 
At  any  rate,  they  ate  In  my  case,  available  for 
pricking  out  whne  they  are  to  grow  by  the  first 
week  in  Febmaiy.  About  tbe  latter  date  rather 
more  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  and  placed  in 
gentle  beat  <mly,  the  aim  being  to  have  abundance 
of  sturdy  little  plants  that  will  not  require  any 
f  nrtber  preparation  in  the  w^  of  pricking  out  for 
edlber  frames  or  shritered  borders.  For  the  earliest 
raised  batoh  a  mild  hotbed  ooght  to  be  formed 
either  lu  a  pit  (if  heated  so  much  the  better),  or 
tn  a  warm  position  and  surmounted  by  a  frame. 
My  plim  is  to  utilise  both  pita  and  frames  at  about 
the  ssme  time,  the  Lettuce  grown  Id  the  latter 
affording  a  close  suocesslon  to  those  obtained  in  a 
heated  ^t.  Tbe  hotbed,  as  before  stat«d,  most  be 
mild  and  sbonld  be  surftwied  ow,  on  this  betaig 
placed  a  layer  of  the  shortest  or  more  decayed  por- 
tion of  mannre  used,  6  inches  of  good  loamy  soil 
on  the  top  of  this  being  then  ample.  The  aim 
shoald  be  in  all  oases  to  raise  tbe  bed  well  up  to  the 
Ught,  though  good  Lettuce  can  be  grown  on  tbe 
floor  of  a  light  house,  that  is  td  aaj,  well  away 
from  the  glass.  IHrecUy  the  soil  Is  warmed 
through  and  before  the  plants  much  exceed  a 
hdght  of  2  Inches,  prick  out  as  m^ny  as  there  are 
room  for  abont  6  inches  apart  each  way.  Give  a 
gentie  watering,  keep  rather  close,  unheated 
frames  being  matted  over  every  night  till  the 

E'a  are  growing  strongly,  when  more  air  must 
ven,  the  forcing  being  gentle,  as  with  ve^- 
B  gsnetally  in  frames,  or  othOTwlse  there  will 
be  a  number  of  great  flabby  leaves  and  bat  poor 
hearts.  Keep  them  uniformly  moist  at  the  roots, 
and  when  thej  begiu  to  press  r<ither  hard  sffsinst 
each  other,  commence  cutting  for  use.  Every 
other  plant  only  should  be  cut  cleanly  out,  the 
rest  being  left  to  attain  tbelr  full  sise,  and  re- 
markably fine,  close,  tender  and  well-blanched 
hearts  will  thus  be  bad.  If  there  are  any  surplus 
plants  from  the  first  eonlnp,  take  the  first  favoor- 
able  opportunity  of  priokirg  these  out  either  Into 
handl^hts  or  on  raised  beds  at  the  foot  of  sunny 


walls,  protecting  them  rong^y  for  a  time.  They 
will  pay  well  for  the  trouble  taken  with  them,  and. 
last  spring  some  that  were  planted  early  on  a 
sheltered  border  and  not  protected  lu  any  way 
hearted  in  more  quickly  than  did  plants  of  other 
varieties  that  had  survived  the  winter.  The  later- 
raised  plants  may  be  pricked  out  In  fmmes  anumg 
early  Peas,  in  frames  in  succession  to  Radishes  or 
other  extra  early  crops,  oold  frames,  and  in  the 
open,  abundance  of  Lettuces,  saperior  In  quality 
probably  to  anything  grown  dsrlnig  the  rest  of  the 
season,  being  the  result.  Both  varieties  named 
suooeed  well  grown  thinly  in  boxes  of  rich  loamy 
soil  under  glass,  but  if  wanted  In  quantity,  these 
pony  efforts  are  nnsathrfsotory. 

Mustard  and  Cress  ought  also  to  {day  an  Impor- 
tant part  in  the  formation  ot  a  spring  salad. 
Strange  to  say,  i^vate  gardeners  as  a  rule  are  nob 
very  snooessful  in  growing  these  small  salads  to 
perfeeti<m,  or,  say,  to  equal  In  qoality  and  iqtpear- 
ance  thoee  seen  In  Coveot  Garden  Market  Snffi- 
dent  importanoB  la  not  attached  to  the  necessity 

having  both  Mustard  and  Cress  with  kmg  welf- 
blanobed  stems.  More  often  than  not  the  stems 
are  quite  green  and  very  ihort,  this  being  hugeW 
owing  to  their  being  grown  from  tbe  first  in  full 
daylight.  Another  even  greater  mistake  is  that  of 
using  the  same  soil  for  a  seomid  sowing.  The 
bons  ought  tp  be  emptied  of  the  stale  soil  and 
refilled  irith  ntfaer  rioh  fresh  compost,  old 
Mushroom  -  bed  mannre  answering  well,  and 
there  woald  then  be  no  complmnt  (rf  feeble 
growth  or  wholesale  damping  off.  Tbe  two 
kinds  should  be  sown  in  sepante  boxes.  Mas* 
tard  or  B^m^  for  that  is  largely  sown  as  a 
substitute,  ia  tlie  first  fit  for  use  and  the  soonest 
past  fitness.  Bow  this  thickly  on  the  sarfaoe  of 
the  previously  well-moistened  soil  and  press  the 
seed  well  into  it,  the  Cress  bdng  merely  sown 
rather  more  thickly  on  perfectiy  smooth  moist  soil. 
Place  In  gentie  heat  well  away  from  Ibe  hot-water 
pipes,  and  shade  heavily  with  either  brown  puier 
or  mats,  keeping  this  well  clear  of  tbe  soiL  No 
water  ought  to  be  needed  nor  the  shadiog  removed 
before  the  salading  is  about  IJ  Ins.  long,  after  which 
gradoally  expoee  to  the  light  and  give  less  beat 
In  this  manner  only  can  Mustaxdand  Cress  be  had 
with  stems  long  and  well  blanched,  perfectiy  olean, 
tender,  and  mUd  in  flavour.  It  ought  to  be  out 
over  with  a  sharp  knife  and  used  quickly,  a  fresh 
sowing  being  made  every  four  or  five  dsys. 

Young  Onkns  are  required  In  some  instances 
for  flavouring  salads  and  also  for  serving  whole. 
For  this  pnrpose  the  White  Lisbon  or  <me  of 
the  qoiok-ftTDwing  white  Italian  varieties  is  to 
be  preferred,  and  seed  sbonld  be  sown  in  boxes  of 
rich  soil  two  or  three  times  daring  the  first  three 
months  In  the  year.  Placed  in  a  newly-started 
Peach  house  or  vinery  the  seed  will  not  be  long  in 
geminating,  and  If  the  plants  are  kept  not  far 
from  the  glass,  but  still  In  gentle  hcat>  tender 
young  OmoDS  will  be  ready  for  use  till 
thoee  first  raised  in  the  open  are  available.  A 
few  Tarragon  shoots  are  always  appreciated,  and 
these  can  soon  be  had  by  lifting  enoi^b  flakes  of 
roots  to  fill  one  or  two  ordinary  bedding  plant  bcaes, 
gentie  forcing  being  resorted  to.  It  is  not  ottem 
that  Radishes  are  included  in  mixed  salads,  but 
they  are  in  great  demand  for  tbe  breakfaet-table. 
They  ought  to  be  quickly  grown  and  quite  young 
when  eaten,  or  otherwise  they  are  unwholesome 
and  indigestible.  The  small  forcing  Tomfp  varieties 
are  the  quickest  to  attain  a  serviceable  size,  and 
with  tiiese  ma,j  wi^  be  grown  the  French  Break- 
fast or  tmo  of  the  other  very  pretty,  crisp,  and 
sweet  Olive-shi^ied  forms,  while  if  larger,  longer 
roots  are  desired.  Wood's  Frame  best  meets  the 
case.  The  only  way  of  keeping  op  a  constant  sup. 
ply  of  tender  young  roots  is  to  sow  seed  on  a  mild 
hotbed  atwut  every  ten  days,  a  single  Tght  at  a 
time  being  enough  in  most  cases.  If  need  be  they 
may  be  sown  midway  betwam  rows  of  Horn  Car- 
rots, these  last  not  being  lees  than  8  inches  apart, 
or  if  preferred  both  kinds  may  be  sown  broadcast 
and  the  seed  covered  with  sifted  soiL  It  isa  great 
mistake  to  sow  Radish  seed  so  thickly  as  to  neces- 
sitate much  thinoing  out  of  the  plants.  If  sown 
broadcast  let  the  seeds 
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each  waj.  Nearly  or  quite  all  will  germinate  in 
heat,  and  if  the  soil  is  kept  aoiformly  moist  and 
enoogh  light  and  w  admitted  to  keep  them  stordy. 
the  roots  will  swell  qalokly  wltboat  mach  farther 
troable  being  taken,  M,  H. 


Rose  Garden. 


YELLOW  ROSES. 
If  there  U  one  colour  among  Roses  more  popa- 
lar  than  another  it  is  the  deep  golden  yellow 
found  in  such  rarieties  as  Mar6chal  Niel,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Harrisoni,  and  others.  Rosa 
Harrisoni  here  figured,  one  of  the  Aoatriaa 
Briers,  was  introduced  from  America  by  Mr. 
Harrison  in  1830,  and  14  still  one  of  our 
most  popular  yellow  Roees  for  garden  decora- 
tion. As  shown  in  the  engraving,  it  is  far  more 
doable  and  globular  than  the  Persian  Yellcw, 
another  very  old  favourite  introduced  in  1S38. 

Habbiboni  Is  a  beaatiful  golden  yellow,  bat  the 
growth  is  not  so  vigorcoa  nor  the  flowers  so  deep 


particularly  free  and  bardy.  Among  other  small 
yellow  Boses  we  mast  not  omit  the 

Yellow  Banksian.  I  am  acqasinted  with 
more  than  one  garden  where  Bnnksian  Roees  grow 
well,  bat  do  not  flower  satUfactorily  because  they 
are  injudicioasly  pruned.  The  Baaksians  flower 
early,  and  all  the  necessary  pruning  should  be  done 
at  midaammer  or  soon  after.  Long  shoots  that 
have  flowered  shoald  be  entirely  cut  oat,  thaa  let- 
ting the  air  and  light  into  the  remaining  growth 
and  asBistlng  its  maturation  during  the  autumn 
months.  These  Roses  grow  very  late,  and  are 
much  more  tender  than  many ;  hence  the  need  of 
fretting  the  growth  as  early  as  possible,  and  a  dry 
border  to  encourage  early  ripening.  lo  the  spring 
the  only  necessary  pruning  wlU  be  the  removal  of 
frost-bitten  wood. 

Fobtuhk'b  Ybllow  (syn.,  Beauty  of  Glaxenwood) 
is  another  beautiful  senii-double  variety  that 
deserves  much  more  extensive  cultivation.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Robert  Fortune  in 
a  rich  mandarin's  garden  at  Ningpo,  and  was 
introduced  to  this  country  by  him  in  184Q.  Like 
the  Banksians,  it  does  best  in  a  warm  and 
rather  dry  situation,  and,  like  them,  requires  care- 
ful summer  pruning.   It  Is  only  semi-double  and 


Boee  Harrison's  Yellow.   Engraved  for  Thb  Gabdbn  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  UoWalters,  Armagh. 


In  colour  as  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  Yellow.  I 
have  more  than  once  known  the  two  varieties  con- 
fused, but  when  seen  together  they  are  quite  dia- 
tinot.  Th'se  two  varieties  are  amongst  the  earliest 
flowering  Hoses  we  have,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  how  grand  they  were  In  this  neighbour- 
hood lait  spring.  They  are  good  growers,  bardy, 
and  almost  certein  bloomers.  The  chief  point  ta 
to  thin  out  all  weakly  growths,  and  so  encourage 
the  more  vigorous  shooU.  If  these  are  bent  down 
slightly  they  will  almost  invariably  bloom  through- 
oat  th^r  whole  length.  By  bending  them  down 
slightly  after  pruning  a  more  even  break  of  the 
flowering  eyes  la  aecored.  In  pruning  it  in  only 
necessary  to  thin  out  the  weak  shoots  and  remove 
the  tips  of  atrong  and  well-ripened  growtha.  Weak 
growth  is  of  little  value  upon  the  Austrian  Briers. 
In  the  same  class  ws  have  two  aingle  yellow 
Boses, 

Thb  Acstbian  Ybllow  and  the  Austbian 
Copper.  Both  are  good,  the  latter  being  one  of 
the  moat  superb  single  Roses  grown.  It  is  of 
vigoroos  growth,  and  possesses  deep  tints  of  bright 
copper,  terra-cotta  and  metallic-red.  Once  seen 
in  tneir  full  beauty  and  freshness  these  blooms  are 
seldom  forgotten.   We  also  have  the 

Yellow  Scotch  Roses,  which,  although  pale 
nd  very  small,  are  almost  perfect  In  shape  and 


varies  much  in  its  colour,  aometimes  being  a  pure 
orange-yellow,  and  at  others  striped  and  flaked 
with  carmine  In  very  uncertain  qnaotities.  The 
yellow  AbysBinian  Rose  Eca  is  also  very  pretty. 
This  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son 
about  1883 ;  it  is  email  and  very  pale  yellow  in 
colour. 

Cloth  or  Gold  (or  Cbromatella)  was  sent  out  in 
1843,  and  was  somewhat  extensively  grown  until 
eclipsed  by  Mar6chal  Niel.  It  is  a  very  vigorous 
grower,  and  too  tender  to  thrive  satisfactorily 
unless  on  a  warm  and  very  sheltered  wall.  The 
blooms  are  large,  double,  perfect  in  form,  and  of  a 
deep  sulphur-yellow  with  darker  centre,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  a  difficult  variety  to  grow  on 
account  of  Its  extreme  tenderness.  I  have  only 
once  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  it  growing  well, 
and  that  was  in  a  Rose  garden  completely  sheltered 
by  apecimen  shrabs.  Being  so  tender,  it  rarely 
starts  well  into  growth  until  too  late  in  the  season 
for  its  vigorona  ahoots  to  get  matured.  It  waa  a 
seedling  from  Lamarqae,  and  Nabonnand  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  seedling  from  Cbromatella 
which  much  resembles  the  parent,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  hardier ;  he  has  named  it  Comtesse  de 
Beaumetz,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  proved,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  will  ever  become  so  popular  as  Marshal 
Niel.  The  above,  with  Soiraterre,  Ophirie,  and 
Celine  Forestler,  are  t  he  best  of  our  old  yellow  Roser. 


During  recent  years  many  grand  additions 
have  been  made  to  this  colour,  one  of  the  most 
papular  being 

William  Allen  Richabdson,  which  was  sent 
oat  by  Docher  in  1878.  For  some  time  it  was  not 
much  grown,  having  probably  shown  its  uncertain 
growth.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  grand 
Rose  that  one  plant  may  do  well,  and  another  In 
the  same  position  and  apparently  under  similar 
conditions  will  be  far  from  satisfactory,  growing 
scarcely  at  all.  This  same  peoallnxity  is  often 
found  in  Mar6chal  Niel,  bnt  not  gaite  so  fre- 
quently. It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  Mar4- 
cbal  Niel,  vis.,  little  ornopraoiDgof  the  wood  made 
the  previous  season.  Itacolourlsdifficulttodeacribe 
and  varies  very  much.  Golden  yellow,  orange- 
yellow,  yolk-of-^^  yellow  are  all  found;  some- 
times a  bloom  will  be  produced  with  only  one  of 
these  co'onrs,  at  other  times  two,  or  all  three  may 
be  found  in  charming  confubion,  while  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  And  afiower  pure  white.  As  a  general 
rale  they  are  golden  orange  with  a  lighter  edge. 
Small,  perfect  In  shape  while  young,  and  a  good 
Rose  to  last,  this  variety  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
ihe  best  climbers  for  a  south  wall  or  under  glars. 
In  the  latter  position  I  have  secured  from  600  to 
700  blooms  from  a  aingle  plant,  and  have 
found  it  equally  as  certain  as  well  - 
grown  specimens  of  Marshal  Niel.  Mme. 
Caraot,  a  seedling  from  W.  A  Richard- 
son, is  somewhat  similar,  and  also  a 
grand  variety. 

LIdbal,  <tf  similar  habit,  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  attractive  Roses 
we  have.  Not  very  full,  but  of  good 
shape  when  young;  it  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  six  sweetest-scented  Roses  grown. 
Its  colour  is  also  very  variable,  being 
metaJlic-red  and  yellow,  splashed  and 
tinted  with  a  golden  and  coppery  yellow. 

DuCHESSB  d'Aubbstadt. — The  flowers 
of  this  are  pure  yellow  when  young,  but 
partake  of  a  nankeen  shade  as  they  open. 
They  are  iatge  and  full,  but  not  of  so  good 
shape  as  those  of  Henriette  de  Beauveau, 
a  bright  clear  yellow,  very  free  bloom- 
ing and  sweet-scented. 

Bbllb  LTomrAiBE  is  a  pure  canary- 
yellow  of  the  Gloire  de  Difon  type,  but 
not  quite  so  hardy, 

Bevb  d'Ob  is  a  typical  yellow  Rose, 
almost  evergreen,  and  of  extraordinary 
vigour. 

Mhe.  Faloot  is  too  well  known  to 
need  more  said  of  it  than  that  from  1859 
to  the  present  time  it  has  been  the  best 
of  its  colour. 
Isabella  Spbunt,  a  fixed  sport  from  Safrano, 
is  apare  canary-yellow  of  hardy  constitution,  very 
free,  and  a  good  button-hole  Rose. 

Jean  Fbkhet,  a  sport  from  Devoniensls,  is  also 
exceedingly  pretty,  but,  like  its  foster  parent,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  reliable.  Perhaps  the  best  pure 
yellow  Rose  among  the  dwarfer  growing  Teas  and 
Noisettes  is 

Mabie  van  Houttb.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
question  my  designation  of  this  grand  variety  as  a 
pure  yellow  on  account  of  its  being  frequently 
tinged  vrith  deep  rose,  especially  towards  the 
edges  of  its  petals.  But  thcEe  are  merely  sun 
tints,  and  may  be  found  more  or  less  in  many 
other  varieties  —  Niphetos,  for  example.  Marie  van 
Houtte  Is  a  most  excellent  grower,  hardy,  and  cer- 
tain to  produce  several  crops  of  good  flowers  daring 
each  season. 

Sunset  Is  of  a  different  shade,  having  a  deeper 
yellow  for  ground,  with  an  apricot-coloured  centre. 
It  is  a  grand  autumnal  Rose. 

Mme.  Hobtb  is  a  pale  yellow  of  great  parity. 
The  blooms  are  well  built  up  and  of  great  sub- 
stance at  d  sise. 

The  title  "yellow  Roses"  gives  us  rather  a 
wide  scope  among  theso  flowers,  but  I  have 
,  endeavoured  to  keep  within  bounds,  even  by 
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QmitMng  saoh  grand  Tarietiefl  m  Oomtease  de 

Nadaillac,  Amu  OUivier,  JeanDucher,  PrmceBs 
of  Wftles,  Francisoa  Kruger,  Glcnre  de  Dijon, 
KaUerin  Friedrich,  Bouquet  d'Or,  lime. 
Berard,  &c.,  all  of  which  might  josi^  be 
sidled  yelloire  of  diffeient  shades. 

BlDGEWOOD. 


Bose  William  Allen  Bichardeoa.— Id  fairly 

sheltered  sitaations  this  BoBe  does  ezoeelingly 
well  as  a  standard  in  the  west  of  Eogland,  bnt 
whether  it  would  be  hardy  enough  for  growing  in 
that  form  in  a  colder  climate  I  do  not  know.  As 
a  standard  it  oert^ly  is  an  attractive  Rose, 
especially  in  the  autumn,  when  the  ezamjdes  I  am 
aoquainted  with  produce  more  flowers  than  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.— J.  C.  C. 

Botes  and  the  late  weather.— We  have  been 
having  a  very  trying  time  for  Rosea  of  late,  often 
over  20"  of  frost  and  not  suffloient  snow  to  afford 
them  any  protection.  TatleUes  that  are  not 
particularly  hardy  have  been  frost-bitten  rather 
severely,  and  I  find  much  of  the  pith  is  brown  and 
dead.  Standards  have  come  through  the  ordeal 
rather  better  than  I  anticipated  from  the  condition 
I  found  several  dwarfs  in.  Uach  of  this  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  more  judicious  sdeclion  of 
varieties  now  grown  as  standards.  These  rhoold 
always  consist  of  strong  or  free  growers  and  with 
hardy  constitution.  Formerly  many  weak  growers 
were  cultivated  In  this  form  in  preference  to 
dwarfs,  because  they  otlierwise  had  such  an  Insig- 
niflcant  appeirance.  The  folly  of  this  has  been 
amply  proved,  weak  growers  not  being  suitable 
for  cultivating  in  standard  form,  as  they  have  not 
strength  and  vigour  enough  to  draw  sufficient  sap 
through  the  Brier  stem  to  maintain  themselves. 
In  some  few  cases  autumn-planted  Roses  may  have 
a  blank  or  two  among  them.  -They  Ehould  be 
looked  over,  and  such  gaps  filled  during  the  present 
month,  weather  permitting.  I  believe  it  is  much 
best  to  plant  Roses  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring. 
On  no  account  would  I  [dant  in  December  or 
January.  The  frost  in  this  district  (mld-Sossex) 
is  barely  out  of  the  ground,  and  for  a  long  time 
many  of  our  Roses,  were  eithejc  surrounded  with 
freezing  water  or  ice  from'l  inch  to  3  inches  up 
tbeir  stems.  A  rapid  thaw  and  rain  set  in  daring 
the  day,  and  as  the  soil  wai  so  frozen  beneath,  the 
wet  could  not  soak  away.  This  froze  again  at 
night,  from  slight  snrfsoe  frost  oombined  with  the 
mass  of  frozen  soil  ben«ah.  Few  things  are 
calcnlntod  to  do  more  harm  than  this,  and  I  am 
gratiSed  to  And  my  Roses  looking  eo  well. 
True,  it  is  early  to  decide  bow  far  they  have  hren 
injured. — B. 


THE  BEST  R03E3  OF  1861  TO  1881. 

Jk  a  recent  article  I  muitioaed  the  best  Boses  of 
the  last  deoade,  those  which  I  believe  are  held  in 
the  greatest  estimation  for  exhibition  purposes; 
and  I  think  when  I  say  they  are  the  best  for  that 
purpose,  a  grower  who  has  no  desire  to  become  an 
exhibitor  may  without  much  risk  of  disappoint- 
ment also  plant  them  for  ordinary  garden  use,  the 
only  absolutely  essential  requisites  being  careful 
planting  in  the  most  suitable  positions  available 
and  the  winter  protection  of  the  more  delicate 
varieties  of  the  Tea  class,  the  latter  precaution 
being  necessaiy  unless  a  garden  be  sitnated  to 
very  exceptional  advantage,  which  is  of  rare  occar- 
rence.  1  now  mention  the  best  Itoees  produced 
from  1861  to  1881  Incluaive,  those  which  are  still 
considered  of  high  merit  for  exhibition,  and  I  only 
mention  the  best  Rosea  because  it  is  useless  to 
recommend  oi:  lepetKt  the  names  of  many  kinds 
which  practical  rosarlans  have  long  since  dis- 
carded as  betrg  of  alight  valae,  or  which  in  many 
cases  hare  been  superseded  better  varieties 
introduced  in  recent  years,  and  I  also  make  a 
&w  remarks  which  may  be  Qf  nse  to  Bose  t^ros : 


Name 

Abel  Carriftre  .... 
Alfred  Coljmb  .... 

Inlrodnoxl  by 
Verdior  .  . 
Laaharme  . 

Alfred  K.  Waiiams    .  . 

Schwarts  . 

Baroness  Both«)h!!d  .  . 

Verdier  ,  . 
Fernet  ,  . 

Beauty  of  Wolthom    .  . 
Captam  Christy .... 

W.  Paul 
Laohormo  . 

Charles  Lefebvre   .   .  . 
Comte  de  Kaimlun  I  .  . 
Counteis  of  Oxford     .  . 
Duchess  of  Bedford    .  . 
Dake  of  Edinburgh     .  , 

lAcharme  . 
Roland  .  . 
Guillot  .  . 
Portans  .  . 
Paul  aud  Son 

Doke  of  Teck  .... 
DupuyJamain   ,    .    .  . 

Paul  sad  Son 
Jamsin  .  . 

Eclair  

Etienue  Levet  .... 
EuffSne  Farst  .... 
Fialier  Holmes  .... 
Francois  Michcloa  . 
Honujo  Vemet  .... 

La«harni3  . 
L?Tet     .  . 
Sonpert .  . 
Verdier  .  . 
liCvet. 
Uuillut  .  . 

Guillot  .  . 

Lord  Macaulay  .... 
Louis  van  Houtto  .    .  . 
Mmc.  G.ihriol  Lulzct  .  . 

W.  Paul 
Lacharmo  . 
Liabaud .  . 

Mme.  Isaao  Peril? ,> 
Mmc.  MoutL-t  .... 

Marjfot  jiii 
Lialxiud ,  . 

Uario  Baamaria 

Daamann 

Marie  Finder  .... 

Pride  of  Wftlth-im  .    .  . 
Prince  Arthur  .... 
Priuce  Cunillo  d;  R»!ia  i , 

Raimbaud 
Cranaton 
Jjovet     ,  . 
Vfm.  Paul  . 
Benj.  Cant . 
Verdier  .  . 

Sultan  ^f.ZauKt'ttr .    .  . 
Susoune  M,  Ili> J')e.uiLU;'.i: . 

Paul  and  Sju 
Verdier  . 

nirich  Brunucr  .... 

Leret,    .  . 

Lacharmo  . 

Anna  Ollivier  .... 
Catherine  Mcnr-ct  ,   .  . 

Duelier  .  . 
a  uillot  . 

Comtess?  de  rradnT'cc.  . 

Guillot  . .  . 

ComtesseFaLi  si  .   .  . 

N'Bb3nDaDd. 

Gtoile  de  Lyos  .... 
Francisca  Kruio^r  .    .  . 
lonoccote  Pirjla    .   .  . 

Gaillot  .  . 
Na1jDtuiao<]. 
Ducher  .  . 

Duchcr  .  . 

Mmc.  Cusin  ..... 

Onilibt  .*  .  ' 

Lacharmo  . 

IhfiLnA  van  Ifni  t'''^ 

Ferie  lies  Jariins  .   ,  . 

Levot.   .  . 

Souvenir  de  ^u*  Ncroj  . 

Lcvefi.   .  . 

Ducher  .  , 

Caroline  Kuster .... 

Fernet  .  . 

Marshal  Niel  .... 

Pwdel    .  . 

HYBBID  FBBFETUAL  B08BB. 

Data  BomarkB 

18/5  .    A  difficult  Ro<e  to  grow  i  a  good  dark  red. 
1833  .  A  variable,  hat  good  Rose;  rather  too  like  Uarie  Ban< 
mann. 

1877  .   Shares  with  Charles  Lefebvre  the  snpremaoy  in  dark 

reds. 

1868  .   Mot  always  satisfactory. 

1809  .  A  very  beautiful,  but  soentlou  ^sk  Rose ;  indispeusible 

in  a  good  collection. 
18d2  .   A  good  grower  and  still  useful. 

1878  .   One  of  the  most  tantalising  Roses— iomeUmes  beanU- 
ful. 

1861  .  Has  never  yet  been  surpssted. 
18S7  •  A  very  fine  dark  Rose  and  a  good  grower. 

1869  .   A  good,  but  variable  Rose. 

1879  .   A  Tery  difficult  Roee  to  grow ;  beautiful  colour. 
1808  .   Still  maintains  its  high  poaition  j  best  as  an  autumnal 

H.P. 

1830  .    Also  a  very  good  Bose ;  very  bright  colour. 
18M  .    Very  fine  Rose;  won  <he  N.R.8.  medal  at  Crystal 

Palace,  1892. 

1831  .   Very  fine,  dark  red,  but  very  difficult  to  grow. 
1831  .   Not  always  e.uy  to  grow  eucoossfnlly. 
1875  ,   A  good  srower  and  i.  handioine  dork  red  Rose. 

18<i5  .    A  good  Hose  on  heavy  land. 
1871  .    Very  lar^e,  rose-coloured. 

195S  .   A  Rplendid  red  Rose,  in  form  exquisite,  but  not  easy  to 
grow. 

18(?  .   One  of  Guillot's  greatest  triumphs,  and  second  to  none 

in  sweetneaa  and  form. 
ISfit  ,    Still  coneidered  a  i^aluable  dark  velvet  Rose. 
ISfiy  .    Is  not  to  be  depended  on,  hut  ia  worth  growing. 
1877  ■    Shares  with  La  France  the  premier  position  for  sccut, 
and  is  of  an  exquisite  shade  of  pink. 

1880  .    A  very  strong  grower  and  very  useful. 

1880  .    Ex'ioiaite  in  colour  and  seent ;  deserves  to  be  letter 
known,  and  is  well  worth  growing, 

l^'GI  .    A  universal  favourite,  beautifnl    colour,   large,  and 

sweet- scented. 
1-71  .    A  ffood  Kaso,  rjther  liVe  Pride  of  Waltham. 
188l>  .    Dlfticolt  to  grow  well,  but  has  a  magnificent  flovrer. 
]80i>  .    A  giant  amouget  flowent ;  grows  well. 

1881  .    A  good  Rose,  and  worth  growing. 
1875  .    A  good  dark  Rose. 

ISZi  .    SiiH  uiai  it  -.ias  its  position  as  one  of  the  very  best  dark 
velvet  Roses. 

1870  .    A  good  dark  Rose,  hut  not  easy  to  grow  well. 
l68'J  .    A. most  beautiful  Rose  of  a  brilliant  colour;  it,  unfor- 
tunately, lacks  the  quality  of  scent. 

18^1  .    When  first  introduccKl  considered  perfection ;  not  now 

80  highly  thouglit  of,  as  it  is  a  coarse  Rose. 
18C(  .   Still  stands  in  the  front  nnkof  darkred  Roses. 


TEA  BOSBS. 
t 

1S72  .    One  of  the  best  Tea  Rosea,  and  hardy. 
180S)  .    Is  unsurpassed  uuder  glass,  but  although  of  a  most  ex- 
quisite colour  and  form,  not  easy  to  got  of  first-rute 
size  out  of  doors. 
1^1  . '  No  Jlosc  snrpQAses  this  one  in  its  lovely  tints  of  yellow 

tinged  with  copper,  and  its  form  ia  perfection. 
1877  •   Of  good  form  and  of  a  flesh  colour  tiuged  with  copper. 

I  haVe  ^rown  this  Ross  for  fourteen  years ;  it  is  only 
useful  m  a  very  warm  dry  season. 
1881  .    Ooly  nsrfnl  when  grown  under  protrattos. 
187i>  ■   A  deep  yellow;  a  good  Bose  in  waim  leasons. 
J878  .   In  ny  opinion  the  most  beautiful  of  the  creop-ooloored 

Tea  Hoses,  c  f  exquisite  form  aad  a  good  .bloomer. 
1&!|4  .   Absolutely  useless  unless  grown  in  a  warm  situatttm  otd 

protected  froai  damp  weather. 
1E81  .   A  oeautiful  Rose,  somewhat  similar  to  Mme.  de  Watte- 
>-ille  in  colouring;  has  become  very  popular  in  recent 
year?.  ' 

1877  .  When  of  good  form  not  easily  turpassed.  It  Is  very  ro^ 
raork^ble  for  the  numerous  shides  of  colour  its  blooms 
assume, 

1871  .  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Teas  and  a  very  beauti- 
ful variety.   A  very  hsriy  Tea  Rcsa.  _   _  . 

VSii  ,  N..t  to  be  recommended  for  general  aic,  as  it  is  no^ 

always  suocettful  iu  the  open. 
1^1  .  A  good  Roseaodfloweisfreeiyi  notalin^xf  largccoougk' 
Kir  exhibition  purpotei. 

irOISETTE  BOSE8. 

1872  •  A  great  improvement  on  its  parent,  Glcnre  dc  Dijon  j 
one  of  tM  hardiest  of  all  Rosea. 

1872  .  A  vciy  beautiful  light  cannry  colourj  doea  well  with 
some  ronarians.  Unr  cham[aon  amateur  grows  and 
exhibits  it  esj)t;cialiy  well. 
15Ci  .  The  finest  yellow  Rose  which  hor-ever  been  produced, 
but  it  is  one  aC  the  varictica  whiclrveaniBra  a 
south  waU  or  tliU^a«ja&VoNdM./0 
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Bf  a  oomparioon  of  the  preceding  varieties  with 
those  named  io  my  artiole  on  the  "  Roses  of  the 
last  decade,"  pabl^hed  in  your  issae  of  December 
10, 1892,  it  ia  evident  that  almost  every  good  Rose 
which  is  DOW  frequently  Eoen  at  onr  great  Rose 
exhibitions  has  been  produced  in  the  last  three 
decades.  In  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  noted  (bat 
the  French  rosarians  up  to  1881  were  very  markedly 
in  advance  of  ours  in  tne  extent  and  superiority  <u 
their  prodnotiODB,  bat,  as  I  have  also  shown  hy 
analyslB  on  other  ocoaaions,  onr  own  rosarians 
since  the  year  1882  inclusive  have  made  the  most 
remarkable  strides  in  the  hybridisation  and  pro- 
duction of  Roses.  If  the  changes  in  the  next 
quarter  of  a  centary  be  of  the  fame  marked 
character  as  they  have  been  in  a  similar  period  in 
the  past,  we  may  expect  with  onr  present  experience 
and  progress  to  find  that  England  by  that  time 
will  be  the  true  coontiy  of  her  national  flower,  and 
then  we  shall  look  to  our  own  hybridisers  alone 
for  all  our  reqntrements  in  its  oultivation. 

Oro^don,  C.  J.  Gbahamb. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  BURFORD  LODGE. 

The  display  of  Dendrobiams  here  jusb  now  is 
marrelUnis,  on^  side  of  a  largs  house  bfong  full 
of  floireriiig  planta.  Kotieeable  were  D.  nobile 
in  various  forms,  crassinode,  the  rare  crasei- 
node  album,  Wardianum,  and  the  fine  species 
called  primiUinum.   Amongst  the  hybrid  forms 
there  were  fine  varieties  of  D.  Ainsworthi,  Ains- 
worthi  roseum,  and   splendidissimum.  The 
Burford  hybrids  were  numerous  and  very  beau- 
tiful; amongst  them  especially  noticeable  is  bur- 
fordiense.    I  have  seen  this  likened  to  a  bad 
nobile,  but  there  is  nothing  like  nobile  about  it, 
whilst  it  ia  a  very  free  Moomer.    The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  flushed  with  rosy  pink  at 
the  ape,  and  the  apex  of  the  Hp  is  also  of  the 
same  colour.    Tliis,  a  specially  noticeable  plant, 
has  for  its  parents  D.  heterocarpum  and  D. 
Linawiaanmj  but  the  others,  I  buieve,  are  all 
from  D.  Findleyanum.    From  these  I  have  se- 
lected the  following  half-dozen  kinds :  In  tiie 
form  called  pallens  we  flower  ii of  apure  white, 
the  tips  of  all  the  organs  being  marked  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  lilac-mauve,  a^  at  the  base  of 
the  lip  just  a  suspicion  of  lemon-yellow.  The 
plant  is  very  free  flowering.    In  striking  con- 
trast to  this  stands  a  plant  with  larger  flowers, 
the  colours  being  very  marked.    The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  tipped  with  rosy  purple  ;  the 
lip  is  white,  having  its  tip  also  bright  rosy 
purple  with  a  large  blotch  of  deep  maroon-crim- 
son, which  is  bordered  with  tawny  yellow,  into 
which  the  crimson  runs  in  short  streaks.    It  is 
a  charming  flower.   D.  chrysodiscus  is  another 
beautiful  flower,  but  smaller  than  that  of  the 
previously  named  kind ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  flushed  towards  the  upper  part  with  atinge 
of  lilac;  the  lip  white,  slightly  tipped  with 
lilac,  the  base  having  a  blotch  of  rich  yellow  on 
which  there  is  a  small  blotch  of  deep  maroon- 
crimson.   D.  melanodiscus  is  a  veiy  striking 
flower,  white,  the  points  of  the  segments  faintly 
flushed  with  a  rosy  tinge,  the  lip  ornamented 
with  a  la^e  blotch  of  blackish  purple,  which 
has  short  radiating  lines  running  out  upon  a 
faint  sulphur-coloured  zone.    D.  xanthocen- 
trum  has  the  segments  white,  distinctly  tipped 
with  rosy  lilac ;  the  white  lip  has  a  coloured 
tip  and  a  distinct  blotch  of  golden  yellow,  with 
a  small  dark  blotch  at  the  l^se.    Besides  these 
I  noted  the  beautifully  coloured  D.  nobile  Cook- 
soni,  the  charming  D.  Caseiope,  the  curious  D. 
nobile  Tollianum,  good  plants  of  the  old  D. 
Pierardi,  the  amiUl  green-flowered  D.  O'Brieni, 
uid  the  preUiy  D.  mioanfl.    These  planta  have 


grown  well,  as  is  shown  by  the  size  of  the  pseudo 
bulbfl,  and  each  and  all  of  them  are  flowering 
most  profusely.  This  speaks  well  for  their  pot- 
ting and  treatment,  which  Mr.  White  tells  me 
has  been  somewhat  different  from  that  usually 
carried  out  For  instance,  the  planft  are  not 
potted  in  peat,  none  of  this  material  being 
used.  They  are  potted  wholly  in  Sphagnum 
Moss,  into  which  the  plants  have  rooted  veil. 
In  the  matter  of  water,  Mr.  White  says  he 
considers  about  twice  In  the  week  is  quite  often 
enough  to  look  over  the  plants  in  the  summer- 
time and  once  in  the  winter.  The  plants,  if 
found  to  be  dry,  should  have  a  good  soaking 
Of  course,  if  at  any  time  a  plant  may  be 
noticed  that  is  dry,  water  should  at  once  be 
given  it. 

Amongst  Cattleyas,  I  noted  that  C.  Percivali 
ana  was  still  in  bloom,  several  fine  forms  being 
still  in  evidence.    Several  flowers  of  C.  Triance 
were  opening,  whilst  the  pure  white  Trianee 
alba  had  several  blooms  open ;  Leelia  harpo- 
phylla  was  just  opening  its  nrilliantly  coloured 
flowers,  and  Lnlia  anceps  Veitidii  was  JuBtjput. 
These  white  forms  of  L.  anceps,  Ms,  White 
tells  me,  have  been  very  good  this  season.  Cy- 
pripediums  are  a  very  great  feature  in  this 
colleotion,  and  here  I  saw  in  flower  the  fine 
form  of  C.  Morganiee,  which  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Spyers  and  named  burfordiense,  a  heavily 
spotted  and  a  highly-coloured  form  of  this 
grand  variety  ;  C.  leucorrhodum  was  also  grand. 
C.  Elliottianum  and  C.  Rothschildianum  were 
both  promising  well.    A  seedling,  a  cross  be- 
tween C.  niveum  and  C.  auperbiens,  having 
something  of  the  colour  of  C.  Marshallianum, 
but  yet  distinct  and  beautiful,  was  also  in 
flower.   C.  Stonei   platyt^nium   is  growing 
robustly,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  blooming  shortiy. 
The  MasdeTsUias   were  looking  remaifcably 
well.    Some  few  are  now  flowenng,  the  chiw 
being  good  plants  of  M.uniea,  which  is  always 
brignt  and  cneerful ;  M.  Hincksi,  whose  flowers 
change  colour   as  they  (we ;    the  giant  M. 
macrura  and  M.  Heathi,  which  appears  some- 
thing like  M.  Veitchi,  but  lacking  nie  beautiful 
shading  of  purple  wMch  is  so  conspicuous  in 
that  species.    Other  Orchids  in  flower  were 
AngTfBcum  ebumeum,  A.  pellucidum,  the  latter 
with  flowers  of  a  creamy  yellow,  not  of  the 
translucent  white  which  I  have  usually  seen  in 
this  species  ;  Ansellia  lutea,  Yanda  tricolor  in 
different  coloured  varieties,  the  fine  form  of 
Ada  auranfciaca,  the  small,  but  beautiful  Onci- 
dium  Phala3nopsis,  and  Cymbidium  Lowianum  ; 
the  jfragrant  Mazillaria  Lehmanni,  which  comes 
very  near  to  M.  grandiflora ;  the  leaves,  how- 
ever, appear  to  M  narroirar  and  the  flowers 
larger,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  t3ie 
pouch-like  lip  stained  and  veined  on  the  out- 
side with  ridi  chocolate-brown,  the  front  lobe 
being  pale  yellow.    The  curious  Fleurothallis 
Roezli,  a  remarkable  species  of  this  genus, 
having  a  long  raceme,  i^cb  bears  numerous 
pendent  flowers  of  a  very  deep  claret  colour, 
having  a  large,  hairy,  tongue-like  lip,  was  also 
in  bloom.  Wh.  Hugh  Gowbr. 


Orchids  from  Clieltenham..  —  From  Mr. 
Cypher  comes  a  nice  gathering  of  Orchids,  includ- 
ing a  very  highly-coloured  Dendrobium  nobile 
nobilias.  It  is  trnly  a  noble  form  of  this  Sue 
plant.  Next  comes  a  ftower  ef  the  pare  white 
Lyoaste  Skinner!  alba,  irtdch  I  recognise  as  being 
exactly  like  the  forin  I  flowered  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Jackson  at  Kingston  in  1866,  bat  it  is  not 
ibe  best  vaTiety  1  have  seen.  It  measures  6  inches 
Across,  but  the  sepals  are  somewhat  narrow,  and 
hence  the  flower  appears  starry.  Oncidium 
Cavendishianum  is  aplant  which  ia  not  seen  so  fre- 
quently as  it  deserves ;  the  flowers  are  very  pbowy, 
the  lip  being  rich  yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals 


greenish  yellow  spotted  with  crimson  ;  the  spike 
grovn  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  bears 
numerous  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years 
since  it  was  first  found  by  Mr.  Skinner.  Among 
the  forms  of  Zygopetalum  which  come  to  hand  the 
most  notable  are  Z.  crinitum  and  Z.  Tostratnm.  The 
latter  Mr.  Cypher  tells  me  has  been  blooming  for 
the  last  three  months.  Oncidium  Pbalnnopsis  is 
always  a  ohanning  flower,  as  also  is  Odontoglos- 
som  Idandum,  especially  such  a  fine  apike  which  is 
branched  and  bears  twenty-two  of  its  very  highly 
fragrant  flowers.  The  flowers  sent  for  L^ia  acn- 
minata  alba  are  not  the  variety  alba,  but  the 
typical  plant,  and  its  ri.i;ht  name  is  L.  nibescens, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  white,  the  lip 
also  stained  with  creuny  yellow  in  front,  and  with 
a  deep  rose-ooloored  blot^A  at  the  base.  In  the 
variety  alba  this  blotch  of  oolonr  is  entirely  want- 
ing. The  Catt^eya  ohocoensis  is  a  fine  form  with 
the  flowers  more  expanded  than  usual,  the  sepals 
and  petals  pare  white,  the  lip  having  a  broad 
blotch  of  magenta  in  front,  asd  the  throat  marked 
with  orange.  Some  grand  flowers  of  Dendrobium 
Leecfaianum  make  up  the  lot;  thievery  fine  hybrid 
approaches  sidendidisslmuoi,  but  it  is  rather  nar- 
rower in  its  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  white 
tipped  with  rosy  manve,  and  a  large  rich  poride 
blotch  on  the  lip.— W.  6. 


NEW  ORCHIDS  CERTIFICATBD  IN  1892. 


DUBINQ  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  lack  of  Or- 
chids to  which  either  a  flrst  class  certificate  or  an 
amird  of  merit  was  given.  Although  theCypripe- 
diams  of  hybrid  origin  have  been  perhaps  the  most 
plentifol,  I  think  Uiey  must  for  once  yield  the  pride 
of  place  as  rc^rds  d^tinctlve  merit  to  the  splendid 
Cattleya  or  Lselio-Cattleya  hybrids  shown  from  time 
to  tipie,  and  for  whlob  Orchid  lovers  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Yeitoh  and  Sons, 
who  are  still  pre-eminent  in  the  raising  of  hybrids 
of  fdl  kinds  of  Orchids  to  which  they  have  turned 
their  attention  ttxt  this  puipose. 

In  January  were  shown  Laslio-Cattleya  Cassiope 
(C.  exoniensis  x  L.  pumila),  a  grand  hybrid  of 
compact  growth,  the  flower  large  in  proportion 
thereto,  and  of  a  rosy  crimson  colour ;  Bpidendrum  - 
Endresio-Wallisi,  its  origin  denoted  by  its  name, 
which  was  shown  again  at  the  recent  meeting ; . 
Lfelia  porpurea  (Lucas's  var.),  a  fine  form  of  this 
species,  deeper  also  in  colour ;  L.  anceps  Ballan- 
tiniana,  a  grand  variety,  the  lip  particularly  fine ; 
Cypripedium  Calypso  (Spicerianum  x  Boxalli),  a 
very  fine  cross  of  vigorous  habit  and  splendid 
flowers ;  C.  gigas  (lAwrenceanam  x  Harrisumnm), 
the  dorsal  sepal  of  which  is  remarkably  fine; 
C.  enfleldiense  (Hookerse  x  Lawrenceanum),  an- 
other distinct  hybrid  with  richly  coloured  flowers ; 
OdontoglosBum  Rossi  albens,  a  pale  form  of  a 
well-known  Orchid. 

In  February  the  following  were  shown  :  Odonto- 
gloBSum  crispnm  nobilias,  a  grand  form  of  this 
lovely  species,  <me  of  the  finest  yet  seen ;  O.  Pea* 
catorei  Sohroederianum,  a  richly  marked  form, 
very  distinct :  Cypripedium  Juno  (Pairrieanum  x 
callosum),  an  extra  dark  hybrid,  and  an  ac- 
quisition in  its  colour;  Zygopetalum  leucochilum 
(Barkei  x  Mackayi),  a  superior  and  distinctly 
marked  hybrid,  the  Up  very  fine;  Cypripedium 
Hera  (Boxalli  x  Leeanum),  as  distinct  a  cross  as 
could  well  be  obtained,  having  the  good  properties 
of  both  parents ;  Lycaste  Youngi,  flowers  of  medium 
size,  rich  golden  yellow  in  colour ;  Odontoglossum 
loplocon,  the  Sowers  smalt  and  of  a  dark  purple 
shade ;  Cypripedium  Ceres  (hirsatissimum  x 
Spicerianum),  a  dark  and  vigorous  hybrid ;  Den- 
drobium Cassiope  (japonionmx  nobile  albiflomm), 
a  lovely  hybrid  vrith  pure  white  flowers,  save  a 
claret-coloured  blotch  on  the  Up ;  Cypripediam  In- 
signe  (Cambridge  Lodge  var.),  a  distinot  form ; 
Dendrobium  splendidisBinmm  Leeannm,  a  superior 
variety  of  a  good  Orchid. 

In  March  the  following  varieties  all  require 
notice :  Odontoglossum  Pcscatorei  (Jackson's  var.), 
a  very  richly  coloured  dark  variety ;  Cypripedium 
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candidal nm  x  BoisBleiianiim),  whioh  !■  a  nuulced 
acquisition  to  its  class ;  Dendrobtnni  FhaUanopsls 
Schroederianam  (Shipley  Hall  var.),  a  decidedly 
fine  fonn  of  this,  a  most  variable  Orchid,  the 
ooloarfng  very  lich  indeed.  Another  and  qnite  a 
rale  variety  was  also  shown  at  the  same  time  and 
from  the  same  soorce  called  delioatam.  Uooraa 
irrorata  (Rolfe),  a  very  novel  and  distinct  Orchid, 
not  anlike  a  FerlBtarla  In  form ;  DendnUam  In- 
fnndibalam  (Casrio  Brldga  var.)i  a  raperlor  fonn, 
otherwise  not  differing  from  the  spedep,  wero  also 
shown. 

During  April  the  following  were  shown:  Cyprl- 
pediom  Quunberiainiannm,  a  vtrj  remarkable  and 
oistinot  spedes,  which  oieated  a  deal  of  Interest 
amongst  OrcUd  growers  present;  it  Is  now  so 
well  known  as  to  need  no  farther  comment,  save 
to  say  that  by  the  freqaenoy  of  its  appearance 
later  in  the  season  it  appears  to  be  a  free-flowering 
kind ;  C.  Lawrebel  (Lawrenceannm  x  bellatolom), 
a  siognlar  and  vary  distinct  cross  between  two 
species  far  removed  from  each  other,  the  colour  of 
toe  spots  of  the  last-named  parent  saffnsing  the 
entire  flower,  thns  making  It  .urker  even  than  In 
the  other  parent ;  Decdrobiam  Eoryclea  (Wardi- 
anam  x  litaiflomm),  a  choice  and  very  distinct 
hybrid  of  rich  ooloor,  fine  in  sixe  and  form,  being 
a  decided  aoqoisition;  Odontoglossnm  Pescatorel 
(linden's  var.),  a  very  vigoroas  variety,  bearing 
some  vppeaitaxcB  to  0.  orispnm  In  size  ana  form,  bnt 
with  the  markings  of  its  type ;  pnnlpediam  Swin- 
bnmlannm,  a  very  dark  variety  of  distinct  q>pear- 
ance,  probably  an  imported  species ;  Lnlio-Cattleya 
Haniottiana  (C.  SkinaoTi  x  L.  flavaj,  a  hybrid  with 
the  habit  of  the  latter  and  more  of  the  featores  of 
the  former  parent  in  the  flowers;  Cattleya  Bor^ 
berryana  (imbricata  x  saperba),  a  choice  and 
heaotifal  hytnid,  pale  pink  in  ooloor,  with  the 
form  of  C.  snperba;  Odontodossom  Wen^andl- 
annm,  after  the  style  of  O.  Andcosoniannm ;  Odon- 
togloesam  Owenianam,  a  very  distinct  Odontoglot 
in  its  markings,palerin  colonr  than  some,  but  beaa- 
tifol ;  Onoidiam  Gravesianam,  which  oomes  near 
to  Onoidiam  crispam  In  its  habit  and  in  the 
cdoar  of  its  flowers,  bat  is,  nevertheless,  qnite 
distinct  from  It ;  Cattleya  Fhilo  (tricolor  x  UossIb), 
a  choice  hybrid,  iatermediate  between  the  two 
species,  havine  the  form  of  the  flrst  named  with 
the  oolour  of  the  latter  parent ;  Cyprlpedinm  Exul, 
also  shown  as  0.  inside  siamense,  which  woald 
probably  still  have  been  its  better  name,  as  de- 
noting its  relation  to  that  species. 

In  Hay  there  were  a  considerable  ntunber  of 
e:dilbits  as  follows:  Cattle^  Victoria  Regina,  a 
zonaAably  flne  Imported  spedes,  of  ^oroos 
growth  and  great  freedom  of  flowering,  as  denoted 
by  the  old  bolbs,  the  colour  a  rosy  plok  saSused 
with  violet,  the  lip  much  darker  renc^rs  it  a  very 
distinct  variety  ;  L»lio-Cattleya  Fhcebe  (C.  Mossiie 
X  h.  cinnabarina),  a  lovely  hybrid,  coming  very 
near  to,  if  not  Identical  with  L.  Hippolyta  (vktch), 
the  oolonr  a  rich  apricot,  partaku^  greatly  of  its 
Lselia  parentage  ia  this  respect ;  Ltelia  Latona 
(L.  purporata  x  L.  cinnabarina)— this  handsome 
hybrid  has  an  even  deeper  shade  of  apricot  than 
the  foregoing.  These  two  singularly  attractive 
hybrids  were  quite  the  features  of  this  meeting, 
oaosing  an  immense  amount  of  attention  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  tbem.  Cattleya  Philo  var.  lUblSora,  a 
pale,  bnt  lovely  form  of  a  hybrid  jostprevionsly  no- 
ticed ;  Cattleya  H endeli  (Qnomdon  House  var.),  an 
almost  pare  white,  is  very  chaste  and  beautiful.  In 
the  same  month  at  the  Temple  show  the  follow 
ing  were  the  certificated  varieties :  Fhaias  Sander- 
ianas,  as  vigoroas  as  F.  grandifloros,  with  even 
larger  flowers,  very  distinct  in  its  colooring,  espe- 
daily  in  thelip,  which  Is  mostly  white,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  flower  is  brown ;  Odontoglossnm  cris- 
pam SandersQ,  a  very  flne  form,  rosy  crimson  In  its 
■hading,  a  choice  variety ;  0.  Bleui  splendidlssl- 
mum  (vexiUariam  x  Roezli),  the  flowers  large, 

Sure  in  colour,  with  traces  of  both  parents,  very 
Istinot ;  0.  Lowryanam,  a  vigoroas  looking 
variety,  bearing  a  flne  large  spike;  C^pri- 
pedinm  aonth^tense,  a  very  dark  variety 
with  some  affinity  to  C.  bellatalam ;  C.  YIpan  (C 
lavigatnm  X  C.  nlveum),  a  beantifol  hytoid  be- 
tween these  distinct  species,  pare  wlute  with 


veinlngs  of  a  rosy  purple;  Cattleya  Ifendeli 
(Cookson's  var.),  very  laige  and  fine,  almost  ap- 
proaching C.  gigas  in  sise,rich  in  oolonr;  C.  Cham- 
berlain ianam  ezcellenB,  a  lighter  form ;  CymUdlam 
Lowianum  viride,  which  is  minus  the  dark  orlmoon 
stripes  on  the  lip;  Lielia  parparuta  Hindleyana,a 
large  and  Sne  form  with  broad  Up ;  Odontoglossam 
Wuckeanom  noUlias,  a  PAlei  iMt  lovely  variety. 

In  June  was  shown  WaraoewlcnUa  Lindeni,  a 
dngularly  beautiful  pore  white  variety.  Cypripe- 
dinm  Alice  (C.  Bpioerianum  x  Stonei)  Is  a 
clear  proof  of  the  facility  of  hybridising  in 
the  Slipper  family,  the  parents  being  totally 
dissimilar  la  all  respects ;  the  oflspriog  is  a  hand- 
smne  mle^;  tlw  fonner  pannt  leavfls  its  tiao* 
ii^  In  the  donal  sepal,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  rest  of  the  flower  tending  largely  towards  C. 
BtoneL  Lalia  giandis  teneloosa,  an  eztta  flne 
variety  of  a  grand  Orchid,  decn>er  in  oolour; 
Odontoglossam  crispum  Wolstenholmlio,  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  light  form,  the  wgtk»  large; 
and  O.  crispam  Bex,  another  qolte  aniqae  va- 
riety, very  richly  marked,  were  all  rnnarkably 
fine.  Soraalia  Lucaslana  is  a  spedes  of  very 
dwarf  growth  with  pale  coloured  flowers,  dis- 
tinct. CatUeya  Empress  Frederick  (Dowiana  x 
Mossis),  as  might  be  expected  from  two  such 
parents,  Is  a  grand  hybrid,  ^bably  the  finest 
hybrid  Cattleya  yet  raised ;  the  lip  deep  vdvelj 
puride,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  white.  Cat- 
tleya Amasite  has  extra  large  flowers,  the 
Up  only  having  a  yellow  blotch,  the  rest  of  the 
flower  pure  white.  CatUeya  [oinoeps,  resembling 
C.  granulosa,  bnt  with  more  colour;  Dendroblum 
Soavenir  d'iUec,  a JP°re  wldte  variety  of  D.  trans- 
parens ;  Cattleya  Wameri  marmorata,  distinct  in 
that  the  sepals  and  petals  are  prettily  marbled ; 
Onoidiam  lanceannm  var.,  a  veiy  daik  form  of 
this  old  variety;  Otammatopb^lum  Seegerianam, 
which  bore  a  strong  spike,  the  flowers  freely 
spotted  on  a  light  ground;  Cypripedinm  Tele- 
machas  (Lawrenceannm  x  nlveum),  the  flowers  of 
which  incline  moch  towards  the  flrst-named 
parent,  the  colour,  however,  being  richer;  In  the 
growth  one  could  see  C.  nlveum  tracings ;  Lalia 
purpurata  (The  Dell  var.),  t^e  lip  of  wUah  Is  of  a 
bronsy  red  rather  than  poxplek  woe  also  note- 
worthy. OSOHIB. 


SMOST  XrOTMA-OROHZDa, 


IiieUa  anoepa  Banderiana  [Mr.  Bc^«r8).— This 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  your  vanety;  it  u  very  mnch 
in  the  way  of  Dawsoni,  bnt  is  I  think  a  little  inferior 
to  that  plant  in  the  ricnaen  and  colour  of  its  lip. — G. 

Onoidium  leuooohllum  (T.  Johrwton).— This 
is  the  name  of  your  specimeD,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  va- 
riety. Ths  present  flower,  from  a  spike  6  feet  lonr, 
has  the  iepala  and  petals  greenish  yellow,  profawly 
barred  with  dark  chocolate.  The  flowers  last  a  loag 
time  in  perfection.  The  plant  thrires  b:at  in  the  ood 
house.- W. 

Diaa  inoamata. — Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and  Co., 
of  Southgate,  send  me  a  nice  spike  of  bloom  of  this  ele- 
gant little  plant.  The  ipike  ii  many-flowered,  the 
blooms  being  of  a  deep  coial-red,  more  or  less  dotted 
with  reddish  crimBon.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Uada- 
gasca^  but  I  do  not  know  of  what  porticalar  part. 
The  Messrs.  Lewis  treat  it  to  a  warm  tempeiatore. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Onoidium  CavendiBhianuxa  (/.  Onoald).— 
This  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  this  plant,  and  having 
specimena  from  various  corredpondeutsl  am  enabled  to 
compare  them ;  the  flower  is  rather  larger  than  nsoal, 
and  the  gronnd  oolour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  of  as 
bright  a  yellow  almost  as  the  lip.  The  sepals  and 
petols  are  thickly  spotted  with  orioison,  whilst  ^the  lip 
is  clear  bright  yellow. — W. 


aninjmed,  the  large  enmples  of  this  graceful 
Bamboo  having  lMen  little  touched  by  winter 
frosts.  The  heavy  masses  of  ridi  green  growth 
are  remarkably  effective,  and  in  the  variety  striata 
we  get  a  distinct  variegation.  This  Is  a  fine  hardy 
Bamboo,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  B.  viridis 

f;laoceeoens.  A  large  gronp  of  this  is  ddightfnl 
n  the  garden  artd  luurdy.  It  Is  <»e  of  the  most 
elegant  and  cleadng  of  the  Bamboos.  B.  nigra 
is  very  dense  in  growth,  and  seems  little  toadied 
by  the  weather.  Although  les^  degant  than  such 
a  form  as  B.  viridis  glaooescois,  it  is  a  handsome 
kind,  the  leaves  of  a  full  green  oolonr.  One 
labelled  Fh^ostaobys  bambnsddes  has  made 
s^endid  growth,  the  leafage  pels  green,  spread- 
ing, and  very  handsome,  it  is  apparently  very 
hardy.  A  gmoefnl  Bamboo  Is  B.  QoUid,  com- 
paot,  and  foradi^  a  fine  masa  Two  of  the  most 
interesting  kinds  are  B.  tessdiata  (synonymous 
with  B.  Bagamowski)  and  B.  VdtchL  Both  are 
dwarf  in  growth,  spiMding  oat  in  a  dense  mass. 
The  fanner  has  superb  leaves,  fatly  4  inches  bread 
and  14  Inches  in  length,  the  ooloor  fall  rich  green. 
At  Eew  the  plants  form  a  bold  group  and  have  a 
tdliog  appearance.  Those  who  wish  for  a  good 
dwarf  Bamboo  should  make  a  careful  note  of  this 
kind.  B.  Vdtohi  is  of  similar  habit  and  a  charm- 
ing spedes.  The  leaves  are  broad,  not  so  long  as 
in  B.  tessellata,  rich  green  with  a  deep  oreamy 
white  ma^in— a  distinct  and  bdd  oontrast  lu 
variolation  la  mat  weak,  as  we  get  a  rioh  CMitrast 
—deep  green  against  oreamy  white. 


Bamboos  ftt  Kew.— An  interestii^  feature  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  Is  a  plantation  of  Bamboos 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds  near  the  Rhodo- 
dendron walk,  and  a  few  types  have  stood  the 
recent  severe  weather.  The  well-fcaown  Bambosa 
Xetake  Is  full  of  healUi  and  vigoar,  and  repn- 
iented  bj  mmaA.  flne  mwsBaa,  S.  SImoiii  ia  also 
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THB  SCARLET  MARIPOSA  LILT. 

(with  a  COLOUMD  PLATB  of  CALOCHORTU8 
KBNNBDTI.*) 

The  genua  Caloohortos,  although  a  largo  and 
very  important  one,  numbering  over  thirty 
good  speoiee  and  numerous  varieties,  has  not 
been  eo  popular  with  the  growers  of  hardy  plants 
as  it  deeerves  to  be.  So  far  as  our  experienoe 
goes,  the  Mariposa  Lilies  are  perfectly  hardy  in 
Wngli'^h  gardens,  easily  cultivated,  and  when 
weS  done,  few  hardy  flowers  are  more  beautiful 
or  interesting.  Some  of  the  spedes,  the  Tenus- 
tus  forma  ee^ially,  are  very  richly  marked. 
The  Oaloohmb  maj  be  managed  year  after  year 
by  simjdy  lifting  When  the  stems  die  down,  well 
drying  otf  in  a  fight  aixy  place,  and  replanting 
in  autumn.  Thcj  require  a  li^^fc  sandy  soD 
and  a  imnny  poution,  a  southern  exposed  border 
for  preference,  as  here  the  bulbs  get  ripened 
before  lifting,  and  nerer  fiul  to  pve  an  abund- 
ance of  bloom. 

'tiiA  subject  of  our  coloured  illustration,  C. 
Kennedyi,  first  described  in  Coulter's  Botanical 
Qazetttf  ii.,  79,  and  found  in  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  sining  of  1876  by  W.  L.  Kennedy, 
is  the  most  brilliant  and  striking  of  all  the 
Calochorti  known  to  us ;  the  dazzlmg  scarlet  of 
the  flowers  suggests  the  iodide  <rf  mercury,  and 
as  the  plant  proves  to  be  what  is  called  a  good 
doer,  it  is  certain  to  become  popular.   It  has 

E roved  perfectly  hardy  in  England,  the  bolbe 
aving  beeii  in  the  open  border  during  the  last 
three  winters,  and  flowers  have  been  raoduoed 
in  abundance  during  the  summer.  It  grows 
about  18  indies  hi^  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  umbels  of  four  or  five,  the  outer  seg- 
ments being  pale  green  on  the  outside,  wiui 
white  scarious  margins.  The  inside  ia  biuliant 
scarlet-red,  the  inner  segments  also  brilliant 
scarlet  except  for  a  purple  spot  just  above  the 
base,  bearded  with  a  few  tufted  hairs ;  the 


•  Drawn  for  Ths  GAannt 
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anthen  an  dark  purple.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
brilliant  member  of  the  ffenua  we  have  seen, 
and  although  inoreaaing  Blowljr  by  ofiseta,  it  is 
likely  to  produce  seed  freely.  It  is  figurod  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab,  7264.  A  full  des- 
cription of  the  comTated  speoies  was  pablished 
in  Thi  Gabdkn  of  February  13»  1892,  to  which 
rsaden  oui  refer.  D.  K. 


The  Week's  Work. 


OBOHIDB. 

Takino  a  oaiefal  look  around  the  Orchid  hooses 
thla  morning,  I  find  many  things  requiring  atten- 
tion. The  UasdeTBlUai,  especially  the  pretty  little 
H.  tovmrensls,  may  be  inoreased  to  a  la^  extent 
)ij  division.  The  plants  it  is  intended  to  divide 
ihoold  be  tnmod  out  of  their  flown-pots  or  tlie 
pans  In  which  thOT  have  been  grown.   Bemove  all 
the  loose  decayed  compost  from  the  roots  and 
genUy  poll  the  plants  to  pieces  with  the  flngers. 
Bepot  them  qoicUy  and  do  not  use  large  pots 
for  them.  All  or  nearly  all  the  Masdevalllas  can 
readily  be  propagated  by  divieion,  and  it  may  now 
be  dona.  M.  bnea  and  others  are  throwing  up  their 
flowers,  and,  of  course,  in  tiieir  case  it  vronld  be 
well  not  to  disturb  them.  Ch<^  Oattlima  and 
Lasliaa  may  be  Increased  ^divisloa  if  It  u  neoee- 
sanr  to  do  so.  The  process  is  veiy  simple,  but 
rather  slow.  The  growth  of  aueb  jjantsoon^s  of 
a  Buooession  of  psendo-balbs  formed  year  after 
year.   A  plant  may  have  only  one  "lead,"  as  It  is 
termed,  and  in  that  case  it  will  go  on  year  after  year, 
producing  one  each  year,  the  back  bulbs  remaining 
dormant,  altboiqrh  buds  or  incipient  growths  may  be 
seem  at  the  base  of  most  of  them.   These  buds 
seldom  start  into  growth  as  long  as  they  are  con- 
nected by  the  rhizomes  to  the  leading  growth,  bnt 
if  the  rhlsome  is  severed  in  front  of  one  of  these 
back  growths,  the  bud  at  Its  base  will  start  to 
grow,  and  In  the  oourse  of  two  seasons  will  form 
an  independent  plant.  The  out  must  not  be  made 
too  oloae  to  the  leading  growth.  It  is  bettar 
that  at  least  three  bolbs  should  he  left  befalBd 
the  leading  growth.  A  good  lime  to  perform 
the  operation  is  jnst  before  the  plants  start  to 
grow.   Laiger  plaints  with  several  leads  may  be 
CQt  in  more  pboes  than  one.   When  Cattleyas  or 
Lsdiac  are  very  vigorous  they  will  sometimes  pro- 
doee  two  growths  from  one  lead.  All  this  oare  Is 
necessary  only  hi  the  case  of  ohoioe  vaiiMies.  It 
is  cheaper  to  parchase  imptnted  plants  of  the 
commoner  spedes  than  it  Is  to  ivopagate  them. 
The  back  growths  after  removal  must  not  be  dis- 
torbed  until  they  have  made  a  year's  growth.  It 
is  veiy  intereatiiyj  amasement  for  the  amateur  to 
raise  seedlings.  The  hybridisation  of  Orchids  is  not 
at  all  a  difficult  process,  especially  with  the  liuger- 
flowered  spedes.  The  pollen  masses  can  readily 
be  found  at  the  top  of  the  colnmn,  and  a  little 
lower  the  part  where  the  poUen  grains  should  be 
placed  is  distingaished  by  the  glatinous  substance 
on  its  snrfaoe.   It  it  very  easy  to  get  seed-pods 
mw  Cattleyas  and  I^ellas,  bnt  the  plants  when 
obtained  take  a  long  time  to  grow  into  a  flowering 
rise^  Ferbapa  the  best  claas  of  Orchids  for  ama 


the  oompoat  In  whioh  the  other  plants  are  grow- 
ii^,  and  the  tiny  seedlings  are  sometimes  smoth- 
ered in  the  Sphagnum,  or  they  will  perish  if  too 
much  exposed  npoo  a  wedge  of  dry  fibrous  peat, 
BO  that  the  right  place  comes  to  be  the  medium  be- 
tween the  two.  A  little  Sphagnam  Is  necessary 
to  proteot  them ;  too  much  may  smother  them.  In 
less  than  a  year  after  the  young  plants  ^pear 
they  may  be  taken  from  their  seed-bed  and  be 
transferred  to  very  tiny  flower-pots,  and  when  in  a 
small  state  some  of  them  may  reqaira  to  be  re- 
potted twice  a  year— all  of  them  once  a  year. 
They  seem  to  ddight  in  fresh  peat  and  Sphagnum. 
A  careful  watob  must  be  kept  against  slugs,  and 
baits  of  Carrots  or  Fotatoaa  shoud  be  Mt  If  any 
of  these  maranden  are  thought  to  be  in  the 
vicinity. 

As  I  write  these  llnei  we  are  surfaoe-dressing 
with  clean  freshly-gathered  Sphagoum,  Vandas, 
Aerlde»,and  Angneonms.  Before  doing  so,  as  much 
of  the  old  rotten  stuff  as  can  be  removed  is  taken 
away,  as  also  are  the  old  pofeaherda  and  ohatooal, 
both  beiog  modi  sodden  wet.  The  fresh  mate* 
rial — dean  washed  Sphagnum,  new  potshn^,  and 
fresh  oharcoal — is  carefully  worked  In  amongst 
the  roots  without  injuring  tbem.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessanr  to  repot  some  of  them  by  cutting  off  a 
portion  from  the  base  of  the  main  stem  and  letting 
the  plants  deeper  iato  the  potM.  This  is  frequently 
necessary  with  stnne  of  the  Vaudaa,  aa  tbsj  have 
a  tendency  to  lose  their  lower  leaves,  even  with  all 
the  care  some  of  the  best  growers  can  bMtow  upon 
them.  In  the  best  managed  oolIecticKis  certain 
plants  will  not  progress  so  fredy  as  others ;  one 
or  two  will  get  into  bad  condition  and  be  left  far 
in  the  rMT  by  their  more  healthy  vigorons'neigh- 
bours,  and  when  it  Is  seen  that  a  phuit  which  can 
easily  be  replaced  Is  In  a  very  baa  state,  it  is  far 
better  to  destroy  it.  In  the  case  of  a  choloe  plant, 
of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  another,  if  it 
gets  into  poor  oonditlon  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  brii^  It  round  again.  I  have  had  good  results 
by  washing  the  roots  of  such  a  plant  and  replant- 
ing it  in  a  smalla  clean  flower-pot. 

J.OonOLAS. 


teun  to  be^  with  is  the  Cahinthes;  the  seed- 
poda  ripen  quickly,  and  when  the  seeds  are 
sown  thmr  soon  vegetate,  and  produce  flowering 
plants.  I  have  sometimes  suggested  to  amateurs 
when  they  have  been  inspecting  our  Orchids  that 
vter  ahoud  turn  their  attention  to  the  r^aiiw  of 
■eedllogs,  bnt  have  graerally  been  met  with  the 
reply  that  thay  have  not  patieooe  to  wait.  Ac- 
COTdlng  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  there  Is  no 
pleasore  In  growing  Orchids  unless  they  are  in 
flower ;  whereas  to  a  true  lover  of  the  plants,  the 
interest  In  them  never  ceases,  and  la  the  produc- 
tion of  seedling  plants  there  is  a  ceaadess  round 
of  instruction  and  ideasnre  bom  Vbe  time  the 
flower  coUapses.  after  it  has  been  pdlenlsed,  nnUl 
the  seedliDg  blooms.  Those  who  are  dealing  with 
aeedlings  need  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  amongst 
uiem.  The  seed  la  asoally  sown  on  the  snrftwe  of 
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Laboh  Lbbks. — If  large  or  early  Leeks  are  re- 
qalred  the  seeds  will  have  to  be  sown  now  thhUy  in 
a  pan,  which  should  be  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed 
or  in  a  sightly  heated  pit.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  large  enoogh  pot  them  off  singly  into 
3-ineh  pots,  the  adl  bdiw  loam  with  a  part  each  of 
leaf-mould  and  decayed  cow  manure  rubbed  up 
finely.  Plunge  the  pots  In  a  gentle  hotbed,  which 
will  cause  the  seedlings  to  grow  freely.  As  soon 
as  fairly  rooted  repot  into  6-inch  pots,  usli^  the 
same  kind  of  soU,  but  rougher.  PluDge  the  pots 
again,  giving  tbem  plenty  of  space.  When  the 
plants  are  well  rooted  feed  up  with  liquid  manure, 
that  made  from  frrah  cow  manure  and  soot  belog 
the  best.  Keep  the  lights  over  them  until  the 
early  part  of  Hay,  ventilation  being  givw  accord- 
ing to  the  weather. 

FoBCBD  TiTBiaHi.— Turnips  may  be  f  weed  readily 
with  ordinary  care,  and  come  In  very  osef  d1  at  a  time 
when  a  change  Is  ver;  desirable.  Even  with  a  good 
supply  on  b&nd  of  dd  Tomlpa  an  attempt  sl^uld 
alw^B  be  made  to  have  yonng  toots.  What 
ia  wanted  Is  a  gentle  hotbed  from  2  feet  to  30 
inohe8deep,wilhafertIIerootIng  medium.  On  this 
place  a  two  or  three-light  frame,  which  If  deep 
shonld  have  other  litter  placed  Insida  This  vrtth 
6  inches  or  8  inches  of  fertile  soil  will  bring  the 
surface  wdl  op  to  the  glass.  The  seeds  shodd  be 
sown  very  thinly  in  drills,  and  directly  the  seed- 
lings appear  give  air  aocordiog  to  the  weathw,  as 
Tumtps  will  not  stand  hard  forcing  or  a  dose, 
high  temperature.  Later  on  ventilmon  must  be 
applied  more  freely,  and  during  the  warmer  part 
of  fine  days  the  lights  may  be  dnwn  oil  altogetner. 
The  soil  must  always  be  kept  in  a  fairly  moist 
state  or  the  Turnips  will  not  be  gocd.  Sirly  Kllan 
is  a  good  variety  for  forcing. 

FOBWABDING  TUBNIFS  WITHOUT  THS  AID  OF 

QLAsa. — Before  it  was  the  custom  to  forward  Tar> 
Dips  under  glass  it  was  dcme  with  an  Ofen  air  hot- 


bed, and  may  be  resorted  to  where  frames  are 
scarce.  A  bed  should  be  marked  out  4  feet  in 
width  and  of  any  desired  length  in  a  shdtered  and 
sunny  spot,  and  the  soil  token  out  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  and  daoed  on  each  sid&  Inside  this  space 
place  the  lermeDtimg  material,  which  should  be 
trodden  In  firmly.  A  layer  of  fertile  soil  must  be 
spread  over  the  surface  and  pressed  down  %btly 
with  the  back  of  a  fork.  On  this  bow  the  seeds 
thinly,  and  cover  (he  surface  with  a  thin  film  of 
long  litter.  Directly  the  seedlings  appear  take  off 
the  litter,  and  for  affording  protection  at  night* 
time  and  during  indement  weather  oover  the  whole 
sarface  over  vri)h  mats  or  dressed  oanvas,  which 
should  be  removed  dorii^  the  daytime  nnleas  the 
matber  f  honld  be  unfavontable. 

JBBU8ALBH  Abtichokbs.— These  having  been 
left  in  the  ground  daring  the  winter  to  preserve  the 
flavour,  It  Is  advisable  that  the  whole  sboald  now 
be  taken  ap  and  sorted  over  both  for  farther  use 
and  plantlog.  Those  for  use  should  be  edUier 
plaoed  in  a  veiy  ood  shed  or  covered  over  with 
dean  soil  behind  a  n<»th  wait  Allowing  tbem  to 
grow  naturally  without  replanting  is  not  the  best 
method,  as  they  do  not  gain  that  sise  they  other* 
wise  do  when  means  are  taken  to  cultivate  them 
properly.  It  Is  not  at  all  necessary  to  devote  an 
open  position  to  them,  as  they  will  succeed  very 
well  in  partial  shade.  They  will  rIbo  sacceed  in 
the  same  position  year  after  year  if  the  gronnd  Is 
annually  well  manured.  After  the  tabers  are  taken 
up  I  give  a  good  dressing  of  old  tan  and  leaf  soil, 
a  little  also  being  sminkled  along  the  drills  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Plant  them  similarly  to  Potatoes 
In  rows  3  feet  apart.  One  or  two  rows  30  yards  in 
lewth  are  saflOdent. 

FOBHINO  FBBSH  RHUBARB  PLANTATIONS.— Not 
only  for  increasliu:  stock  for  forcing,  but  fur  general 
use,  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  the  stools  to 
remain  too  long  in  one  plaoe,  as  after  a  time  the 
produce  declines  in  vigour,  and  it  Is  not  of  that 
quality  obtained  from  younger  roots.  The  p'anta- 
Uon  of  Rhubarb  should  be  well  open  to  the  son. 
For  forcing  this  podtion  is  very  essential,  to  ensure 
the  crowns  ripening  off  early.  Bhntnrb  being  a 
gross  feeder,  the  site  for  the  bed  most  be  de^y 
worked  and  well  manared.  The  best  time  for 
plaotiog  is  just  as  the  eyes  commence  to  bnrst,  as 
these  form  roots  and  start  away  at  once.  Large 
pieoea  are  not  needed,  in  fact  it  Is  an  error  to  use 
them,  as  they  do  not  take  to  the  soil  so  kindly  as 
the  smaller  roots.  The  ground  being  ready  for 
planting,  cut  the  stods  Into  pieces  of  two  m  three 
eyev,  rejecting  those  with  a  ronnded  appearance, 
these  being  flowering  stems.  Plant  out  In  rows 
3  feet  or  4  feet  apart,  allowing  an  extra  foot 
between  the  rows.  Arrange  the  eyes  jnst  beneath 
the  surface,  pressing  the  soil  well  around  them. 
After  planthig,  mddi  with  short  litter  and  leave 
themalone.  Donot  attempt  to  pdlanystemstiieflrBt 
season,  as  this  would  weaken  the  plants.  The  next 
season  pull  the  stems  aa  required.  Plants  Intended 
for  fordng  ahodd  be  left  alone  for  two  years. 
Hawke's  Champagne  la  a  capital  variety  for  forc- 
ing and  of  excdlent  quality,  it  also  being  the  best 
for  pullhig  early  in  the  open.  Victoria  b  the  best 
mdn  crop  variety. 

Old  flahtationb.— a  good  dresaliw  of  rotten 
manure  shodd  now  be  spread  about  me  crowns, 
the  stems  rising  all  the  better  for  this  timely  aid. 
A  little  clean  litter  should  be  spread  over  the 
crowns  of  the  earliest  as  a  protection  from  frost. 
Pots  and  boxes  may  be  placed  over  others,  theee 
being  surroonded  with  dry  litter  if  the  weather 
shoud  not  be  fevonrable  for  growth  taUng  place 
without  other  aid.  A.  Touko. 


FBUIT  HOUSES. 
Babliibt  Obapbs.— Pot  Tines,  notably  those 
grown  last  season  from  "  cot-bacb',''  broke  evenly 
and  strongly,  but  not  so  those  grown  into  a  frnitlng 
size  straight  from  eyes.  Older  Vines  planted  out 
also  present  a  somewhat  irreguhu'  appearance, 
some  of  the  laterals  having  taken  a  dedded  Ic 

Imeaks,  th«r  points  ahonld  be  pinched 
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ROOD  M  this  can  possibly  be  done,  btopping  at  the 
first  joint  bejond  the  first  strong  bancb  that  shows. 
Id  the  oaee  of  there  beiog  no  bnncbes  on  tl  ese 
extra  strong  leads,  and  this  sometimes  happenfi, 

EqU  them  clean  oat  of  their  sockets,  and  tmtt  to 
iter  breaks  to  prodooe  bnoches.  This  t'mely 
attention  diverts  the  mp  to  the  more  weakly 
shoots,  an  improvement  in  the  vigour  qolckly 
becoming  apparent.  It  may  be  necer^ary  '^to  stop 
a  few  shoots  every  day,  and  the  process  of 
removiog  saperBnons  bnds  should  also  be  timely 
and  carried  oot  piecemeal.  Sfaonld  the  banches  all 
ran  to  tendrils  or  be  lost  from  other  oanie*,  an 
oconrrenoe  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  some 
localitie?,  completely  denude  the  rods  of  yoong 
shoots,  and  if  the  next  break  only  givee  a  few 
bunches,  it  will  be  better  than  a  complete 
failure,  while  no  harm  will  be  done  if  the  second 
break  also  fails  to  give  a  crop  of  bunches.  Pot 
Vines  that  are  to  be  trained  np  the  roof  onght 
always  to  be  uncoiled  and  properly  fastened  to  the 
wire  before  the  shoots  are  far  advanced  in  growth, 
or  it  will  not  be  possible  to  straighten  the  latter. 
Permanent  rods  should  be  early  slang  straight  up 
the  roof,  allowing  aboot  a  third  of  their  length  to 
drop  down  ocmsiderably  till  it  is  seen  that  the  lower 
shoots  are  nearly  as  strong  as  those  near  the  ends. 
In  order  to  run  no  risk  of  snapping  off  strong 
latersiB  it  will  be  advisable  In  many  oases  to 
merely  sUng  the  rods  loosely  to  the  vires,  deferring 
tying  (hem  ap  closely  till  after  the  flowering 
period  when  they  will  stand  a  Utile  rongh  treat* 
meat.  Keep  Vines  with  their  roots  in  pots  or  con- 
fined to  small  borders  well  supplied  with  weak 
liquid  manure  in  preference  to  occasional  strong 
doses  of  the  same,  and  now  is  a  good  time 
to  give  a  rich  top-dressing.  Sui^wsing  the  night 
temperature  at  the  start  was  kept  at  from  50°  to 
55°,  with  from  5°  to  10°  increase  in  the  daytime, 
these  figures  may  now  be  advanced  from  5°  to  10° 
all  round,  the  higher  figures  being  recommended 
for  mild  weather.  On  bright  days  ventilate  so  as 
to  keep  the  temperatnre  at  aboot  75°,  closing  early 
enough  to  ran  the  heat  np  to  80**,  overhead  syring. 
teg  and  damping  down  being  resorted  to  as  before. 
When  the  flowering  period  arrives  the  night  tem- 
perature should  be  kept  at  about  60°,  a  little  air 
being  given  early  in  the  evening,  a  fall  of  6°  on 
very  cold  nights  not  being  injurious. 

Sdccessional  and  late  Vines.— Early  in  Feb- 
ruary is  a  good  time  to  start  socce^onal  Vines  and 
Muscats  generally,  the  produce  from  the  former 
being  fit  for  use,  without  much  hard  forcing,  dar- 
ing July ;  while  if  Muscats  are  well  ripened  by  the 
end  of  Augast,  they  will  usually  keep  plump  and 
good  till  mid-winter  or  later.  Be  content  to  start 
with  rather  low  figures,  the  night  temperatnre 
ranging  from  60°  to  65°,  rising  to  60°  or  65°,  ac- 
oormng  to  outside  oonditions  on  dull  days ;  while 
no  haraiwill  be  done  If  thoe  Is  an  increase  of  10° 
on  these  figures  on  warm,  bright  days.  Maintain 
a  moist  atmosphere,  freely  syringing  the  rods  two 
or  three  times  daily,  and  the  walls  and  floors  at 
the  same  time.  Disbud  early,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
waste  of  energy,  and  attend  closely  to  the  stopping 
as  advised  in  the  caee  of  early  Orapes.  If  Black 
Hambnigb  or  Madresfield  Court  is  desired  late  in 
the  season,  or  say  from  October  to  mid-winter,  set 
the  house  oontsining  these  wide  open,  a  few  de- 
grees of  frost  doing  good  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  do  not  keep  it  any  warmer  till  the  buds  are 
bursting.  Betardlng  them  in  this  fashion  may 
necessitate  a  free  use  of  fire-heat  in  the  autumn 
in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  both  the  wood  and 
crop,  bat  it  Is  the  only  way  of  having  them  late, 
short  of  forcing  a  second  crop  out  of  the  rods  in 
less  than  eighteen  months,  acd  which  they  will 
only  stand  once.  If  there  are  any  banches  bang- 
ing on  the  late  Vines,  cut  and  bottle  these  at  once. 
All  the  pruning  ought  now  to  be  completed,  the 
rods  being  put  into  good  order  for  starting  afresh, 
the  glass  and  woodwork  cleaned  and  the  walls 
white-washed.  Keep  the  houses  quite  cool,  a  sharp 
frost  not  being  excluded,  the  Vines  starting  all  the 
stronger  for  this  enforced  rest.  The  first  week  in 
March  would  be  a  good  time  to  start  them  into 
active  growth. 
Melons. — Plants  raised  early  in  January  are 


vtrj  feeble,  there  not  being  sufficient  light  and 
sunshine  to  strengthen  them.  All  the  same,  good 
care  must  be  taken  of  them — at  any  rate,  if  ripe 
fruit  is  wanted  in  April.  Before  they  are  at  all 
root-boond,  shift  from  small-sised  into  6-inch  pots, 
udng  nothing  hot  strong  flbroos  loam  previously 
warmed.  Keep  them  in  brisk  heat  and  raised  well 
up  to  the  ghus.  Their  fruiting  quarters  should 
be  got  ready  at  once.  For  the  earliest  crops  pot 
culture  answers  best,  pots  ranging  from  13  inches 
to  17  inches  in  diameter  being  snitable,  though 
Melons  can  be  snccessfnlly  grown  in  stUL  smaller 
ones.  Rather  strong  clayey  loam  with  or  without 
any  fibre  fn  it,  to  every  bauel  of  which  is  added  a 
6- inch  potfpl  of  bone-meal  and  the  same  quantity 
of  slaked  lime,  is  a  very  good  mixture,  or  better 
than  anything  else  that  can  be  recommended  for 
Melons.  Flange  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  of  leaves  or 
leaves  and  manure,  drain  ligbtlT,and  fill  with  the  soil 
soon  enough  for  this  to  get  well  warmed  through  by 
thetimetheidanteaTereadyforplantinginit.  Early 
Melons  being  expected  to  produce  frait  at  the  first 
break  do  not  require  much  room,  and  the  pots  may 
therefore  be  ranged  oIose1yt(^ether.  If  preferred, 
a  ridge  of  soil  may  be  placed  along  a  hotbed  in  a 
forcing  house,  or  even  on  a  slate  staging  not  far 
from  the  hot-water  pipes,  tbo  plants  being  turned 
out  into  this  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Those 
who  adopt  the  plan  of  sowing  seed  in  4-ineb  pots 
partly  filled  with  soil,  giving  the  plants  a  top- 
dressing  of  loam  when  w^l  into  rough  leaf,  should 
have  plants  quite  strong  enongh  for  placing  direct 
where  they  are  to  fruit.  Always  plant  rather  hif(h 
with  a  view  to  keeping  the  oollars  well  above  the 
rest  of  the  ridge  of  soil,  this  being  a  good  preven- 
tive of  canker.  More  seed  of  a^^nvved  varieties 
should  now  be  sown,  the  plants,  and  which  are 
certain  to  be  much  stronger  than  any  raised  earlier 
in  the  year,  being  made  to  produce  ripe  fruit  in 
May  or  early  in  June.  Melons  delight  in  plenty  of 
heat,  the  night  temperature  ranging  at  about  70°, 
with  a  rise  of  from  5°  to  10°  in  the  daytime,  this 
being  accompanied  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moistare.  Given  a  good  light  position,  there  Is 
little  likdlhood  of  ue  plants  growing  too  spindly, 
even  If  no  air  Is  given  for  some  time  to  come. 

FOACnCAI.. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stoves.— Gbkehal  potting,  &c.  — This  work 
should  now  receive  attention,  but  prior  to  making 
a  start,  it  is  quite  neoeBsary  to  have  all  needful 
materials  In  readiness.  The  preparation  of  soils 
has  been  alluded  to  prevloasly ;  these  shonld  be 
got  into  the  warmth  en  the  stove,  or  a  house  nearly 
approaching  to  it  In  temperature.  It  Is  not  many 
of  us  who  are  favoured  with  heated  potting  sheds ; 
therefore,  at  this  season  the  place  best  suited  for 
repotting  stove  plants  is  in  the  house  itself.  This 
can  be  done  with  good  management  so  as  not  to 
ocoadon  any  inconvenience.  A  movable  potting 
bench  is  a  very  handy  thing  and  saves  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  mess  also ;  It  need  not  be  a  large  one, 
as  various  mixtures  of  soil  can  be  made  away  from 
it.  If  the  pots  be  new  ones,  they  should  have  a 
few  hoars'  soakiog  previously ;  it  is  surprising  what 
an  amount  of  water  they  wiU  absorb.  Use  no  pots 
that  are  still  wet  from  the  cleansing  they  have 
had.  lo^potting,  one  general  mistake  is  that  of 
overpotting ;  there  Is  nothli^  rational  in  this ;  it 
does  not  tend  to  the  bnlldiog-np  of  a  permanent 
plant.  It  may  hasten  growth,  it  is  true,  in  the 
case  of,  very  free  and  quick-growing  plants,  but 
there  will  come  a  time  of  reckoning  later  on  with 
the  roots  around  the  sides  of  the  pots,  the  more 
central  portion  destitute  of  them,and  consequently 
soured  by  repeated  waterings. 

Flowbsing  FLAKTS.~~Plant8  of  a  deciduous 
character  may  in  most  instances  be  considerably 
reduced  at  the  root  when  it  is  not  desirable  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  pots.  Thu9,  Allamandas, 
Bougainvilleas  and  the  Clerodendrons  (climbing 
varieties)  may  be  sufficiently  reduced  when  in 
fairly  laige  pots  to  allow  of  sufficiently  fresh  soil 
for  them  to  ra-ocoupy  the  same  size  again.  Even 


if  potting  these  plants  into  larger  pots,  it  is  advis- 
able to  reduce  somewhat  so  as  to  encourage  a  more 
even  break  of  fiesh  roots.  Such  plants  as  the 
Clerodendrons  (shrubby  varieties)  should  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  then  be  repotted  into 
smaller  pots.  Planta  tor  instance  that  have 
occupied  pots  12  inches  or  11  inches  in  diameter 
may  be  put  into  those  of  8  inches  and  10  inches, 
being  re-potted  later  on  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
The  store  Vinoas  come  under  the  same  treatment 
as  the  foregoing  type  <^  Clerodendrons  both  of 
which  are  rarely  seen  in  flrst-rate  condition  now. 
If  they  be  given  too  much  root  room  at  the  start 
it  is  seldom  tbey  do  so  well,  but  give  them  two  or 
three  shifts  so  that  the  roots  are  obliged  to  lay 
hold  of  the  soil  as  they  grow,  then  may  these  fine 
flowering  plants  be  grown  most  suocessfully.  Ever- 
green or  semi-everjzreen  plants  should  be  more 
carefully  dealt  with  in  repotting.  Ixoras,  for 
instanoe,  shoaU  be  potted  if  posuble  into  larger 
pots  with  but  little  reduction  at  the  roots.  If  thiery 
have  to  be  reduced  to  again  occupy  the  same  size 
of  pots,  then  the  pruning  of  the  shoots  shonld 
correspond  with  that  of  the  roots.  Bather  than 
reduce  them  too  much,  I  prefer  to  grow  on 
a  yoaog  stock.  Dipladenias  need  to  be  dealt 
with  oantlonsly ;  if  not,  the  plants  will  receive 
a  check.  Do  notpottheseplaotsjustforthesakb 
of  potting  them ;  if  in  need  of  a  shift  give  it  them, 
but  only  a  moderate  one ;  if  not  nee&d  let  them 
alone.  Where  the  soil  is  sour  so  as  to  require  any 
reduction  at  the  roots  the  work  should  be  done 
cautiously,  so  as  to  preserve  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  roots.  Gardenias  nuiy  very  well  be  treated 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  ixoras,  save  In  the  case  of 
the  early  flowerh^  tdants.  These  latter  should 
not  'be  touched  until  they  have  flowered,  when 
after  pruning  (where  needed)  they  can  be  started 
afresh.  Fraccisceas  come  under  tbe  same  category 
as  the  Ixoras,  but  Hoyas  will  thrive  well  for  several 
years  without  any  fresh  potttng  whatever ;  in  fact 
they  often  flower  best  when  pot-bound.  Small  or 
growing  plants  of  Medinilla  magnifioa  should  be 
potted  on,  la^e  ones  being  left  as  they  are  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  the  Garaeniari.  It  Is 
never  advisable  to  reduce  the  Stephanotis  to  any 
extent,  but  pot  on  it  possible.  Large  plants  if 
potted  well  will  last  for  three  or  four  years  in  good 
ooncUtion.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  re-e&tablish 
the  Tabemmnontaoas  before  tbey  flower,  but  if 
overpotted  they  often  grow  too  luxuriantly.  Tll- 
landsias,  Vriesias,  and  Billbergias  should  all  be 
treated  like  Pine-apples  as  to  potting,  save  that 
much  smaller  pots  will  suffice  for  them.  Tbe  Ron- 
deletias  are  very  fine  plants  when  well  grown ; 
they  only  need  to  be  potted  when  of  good  size 
every  second  or  third  year,  they  being  plants  with 
very  fine  roots. 

Soiiii  AND  PBUNIKO.— The  soU  In  the  majority 
of  the  cases  cited  should  consist  of  peat  and  loam, 
using  leaf -mould  also,  or  in  place  of  the  former 
when  dealing  with  such  fast-growing  subjects  as 
Allamandas.  Ixora?,  Dipladenias  and  Rondeletias 
should  all  have  good  fibrous  peat,  so  should  the 
Bromeliads  and  Hoyas,  the  only  other  addition 
being  sand  with  charcoal  (nutty)  if  tbe  peat  be 
not  over-Slirous.  Pot  firmly  and  well  in  every  case ; 
work  done  properly  in  the  way  of  potting  lays  the 
foundation  for  future  success.  To  the  case  of  all* 
plants  that  have  been  kept  dry  through  the  winter, 
a  soaking  should  be  given  previous  to  potting,  as 
in  the  case  of  Allamandas,  for  instance.  Pruniog 
should  all  be  done  in  advance  of  the  potting ; 
to  witiihold  the  koife  in  some  cases  is  a  mis- 
take altc^her,  whilst  in  others  it  Is  needful 
to  be  mrare  cautious.  Bougalnvillea  glabra,  Vincas 
and  Allamandas  all  bear  hard  pruning,  so  does  the 
shrubby  section  of  Clerodendrons,  with  the  Hibis- 
cus family,  and  that  most  severely.  Other  climbers 
require  a  more  moderate  treatment,  thinning  out 
ra^er  than  a  general  [uruning.  The  Rondeletias, 
to  flower  them  well,  require  to  be  hard  pruned 
when  a  well-formed  plant  has  been  obtained ;  this 
fact  often  escapes  notice  In  their  treatment.  Frui- 
cisceas,  the  Tabernicmontanas,  and  the  MedlpHlas 
must  be  dealt  with  after  flo^eri^a  fresh  growth 
afterwards  hi^«ia^fmAi&kj«aT. 

^  ^  J.  HCPSON. 
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Flower  Garden. 

THB  BOOK  OABDEN. 

Pbbpakatokt  Wokk. 

Wbxihw  our  lock  gtrden  ii  to  be  <»i  ft  luge 
■oale  or  ol  modest  proportioDi,  a  oertain  unoimt 
of  preparatory  vork  will  at  all  timee  be  neoea- 
■aiy.   The  extent  of  nich  work  moat  vary,  of 

coarse,  aooordinff  to  the  site  ohosen. 

If  the  selected  ground  is  already  an  irr^ular 
pit  or  dell,  little  preparation  will  be  required 
beyond  taking  off  the  aui^e  soil,  ensuring 
perfect  diainage,  and  perhaps  makins  a  few 
recesses  to  increase  the  irregularis.  The  ex- 
cavated »x>d  surface  soil  and  that  of  inferior 

Siiality  ^ould,  of  course,  be  kept  separate,  and 
lough  both  kinds  may  be  again  required  for 
raising  other  portions  of  the  gronnd,  it  will  at 
all  times  be  found  an  advant^  not  to  depoeit 
this  soil  too  near,  where  it  would  be  in  the 
way  when  arranging  the  atones,  bat  just  near 
enough  to  be  thrown  behind  the  stones  as  re- 
quired.  I  do  not  favour  the  theory  advanced 
m  some  books  that  to  make  a  rook  garden  the 
soil  should  be  filled  up  first  and  the  stones  put 
on  afterwards.    I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  soil  should  be  supported  by  the  stones,  and 
not  the  stones  by  the  soil.    If  the  site  for  the 
rock  garden  is  an  almost  level  piece  of  ground, 
more  extensive  and  deeper  excavations  will  be 
required  in  order  to  produce  the  desirable 
irregularity.    A  sunk  rock  garden  has  many 
advant^es,  which  wUl  be  pointed  out  further 
on.    Deep  recesses  for  caves  or  other  features 
Ahould  be  taken  out  much  wi-Jer  than  really 
required,  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  scope  for  a 
picfcureagufl  arrangement  of  the  stone.  Where 
water  is  to  be  inoonnectionwith  the  rook  euden, 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  ptrnd  or  atreuuet,  the 
position  shonldbeoarefulqrmarkedout  and  exca- 
vated at  the  fii-st,  and  in  ammging  for  the  size, 
due  allowance  must  be  madefor  tiie  thickness 
and  depth  of  cement,  concrete  or  other  material 
used  for  securing  the  sides  and  the  bottom.  As 
such  portions  would,  naturally,  be  in  the  loweet 
part  of  the  rock  ga^en,  all  elementary  work, 
masonry,  drainage,  &c. ,  should  if  possible  be 
completed  before  the  actual  rock  building  can 
commence,  as  that  latter  work  also  must  of 
necessity  be  bmun  at  the  lowest  level,  especially 
'    if  tiie  rock  garden  is  to  be  somewhat  extensive 
ov  it  the  ground  is  sloping.    For  the  ctmstruc- 
tiou  of  a  small  rocky  bed  little  preparation  is 
needed  bqrond  a  slight  excavation  and  perfect 
dtainags.   Before  beginning  the  actual  work  of 
constructing  t^  rocka,  it  will  also  be  foaad  an 
advantage  to  have  at  least  the  greater  portion 
of  the  atones.  Boil,  and  often  even  some  oi  the 
plants  in  readiness  and  dose  at  hand.  When 
stones  are  procured  in  small  quantities  only  as 
the  work  proceedn,  it  will  be  found  much  more 
difficult  to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  it  may 
often  happen  that  the  stones  arriving  last  in- 
clude pieces  which  oould  have  been  used  to 
much  better  advantage  had  they  been  available 
during  an  earlier  stwe  of  the  work.  The  stones 
should,  if  possible,  be  deposited  on  the  higher 
side  of  the  field  of  operations,  as  it  is  much 
easier  to  move  them  down  hill  as  required.  It 
is  advisable  to  procure  a  number  of  good  strong 
planks  on  whitm  they  may  be  roUea  into  their 
places.   For  moving  heavy  stones,  there  is  no 
better  means  than  a  low  trolly  as  used  by 
builders,  and  generally  made  of  strong  planks 
measuring  about  4  ft  in  length  and  3  ft.  m  width, 
having  a  strong  pole  which  fumMies  at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  lever  for  loading  heavy 
pieces.    The  wheels  of  this  trolly  should  be 
very  strong  and  not  ^nore  than  about  12  ins»  in 


diamster,  so  m  not  to  profeefe  above  tiie  tndly, 
where  Aey  would  be  in  the  way  when  loading 
stones.  Ezbrasizedstonee,weighingatonormore, 
are  best  shifted  hy  means  of  planks  and  rollers 
in  the  following  manner  :  The  stone  should  be 
placed  on  a  strong  plank,  say  2  feet  wide  and 
6  feet  to  8  feet  long.  Beneath  this  plank 
ahould  be  placed  round  pieces  of  wood  or  iron 
to  act  as  rollers,  which,  again,  should  run  on  a 
kind  of  tramway  made  of  planks  lying  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  easi^  shifted 
if  required.  It  will  be  found  very  easy  to 
propel  in  this  way  by  means  of  iron  bars  or 
other  levers  stones  even  as  much  as  2  tons  in 
weight.  Three  rollers  are  required  for  this 
mode  of  transport,  but  only  two  would  be  used 
at  a  timoj  keej^ing  the  oUier  in  reserve  for 
placing  it  m  position  aa  soon  as  the  plank  on 
which  the  steoe  rests  has  left  the  last  roller. 
If  heavy  stonea  have  to  be  moved  to  a  higher 
level  than  could  be  safely  effected  1^  means  of 
rolling  tht^m  on  an  indined  plane  made  of 
planks,  it  would  be  best  to  noist  them  by 
means  of  blocks  and  pulleys. 

The  soil  required  for  the  rook  garden  should, 
as  already  stated,  also  be  in  rradiness  at  the 
commencement.  It  would  be  advisable  to  pro- 
cure a  quantity  of  loam,  gritty  sand,  peat,  leaf- 
mould  and  broken  stones,  depositing  them  in 
separate  heaps  and  mixing  as  wanted,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  to  be  used. 
A  little  old  mortar  or  chalk  will  also  be  fouud  a 
very  desirable  material  for  mixing  with  the  soil 
intended  for  the  lime-loving  alpines.  A  small 
quantity  of  Sphagnum  Muss  might  alao  be  ob- 
tained, as  it  mil  be  found  a  valuable  article  for 
all  phuits  reqoirin^  a  moist  and  sp<mgy  soil. 
It  is  of  t^e  utmost  importance  to  know^mfore 
the  stonework  is  prooraded  with,  for  what  class 
of  plantc  the  rock  garden  is  to  be  made,  and 
iLS  many  of  the  alpines  are  best  planted  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
have  such  plants  close  at  hand.  These  plants, 
wherever  possible,  should  be  procured  in  pots 
and  might  be  plunged  close  by  and  select^  as 
required.  This  is  particularly  desirable  in  the 
case  of  all  plants  which  have  to  be  inserted 
sideways  into  upright  or  slanting  fissures,  as 
tbey  could  nover  be  planted  so  easily  after  the 
stonework  has  been  completed  as  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  when  the  soil  used  for 
tilling  in  behind  the  stones  m^ht  be  apecially 
adapted  to  their  wants.         F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

(To  be  amtituud.) 


K0TE3  ON  HABDT  PLANTS. 

lathoBpermum  prottratnm.— I  fear  It  is  bat  too 
true  chat  in  severe  winters  old  plants  are  liable  to  be 
killed.  There  is  additional  risk  In  the  case  of  plants, 
however  strong  thaj  may  be,  tliat  have  beoome  hard- 
ened in  lha  wood  about  the  collar.  It  is  at  this 
part  generally  where  frost  injury  occurs,  as  if  the 
grain  ol  the  wood  when  ripe  could  not  resist  rap- 
ture. It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  this  plant  dry  in 
winter,  tbougb  io  sammer  ic  lovea  plenty  of  mois- 
ban.  Beferring  again  to  the  way  in  which  old 
plants  die  whilst  young  ones  noder  the  Fame  con- 
ditions live,  it  is  not  by  any  means  peonliar  to  this 
>lant.  You  see  the  same  thing  largely  ia  the  Sun 
loses  (Heliuitbemam),  some  of  the  Hrperlaoma, 
WallBowers,  and  Lavender,  and  many  other  small 
shrubs  that  hare  wire-like  wood  and  thin  self- 
paeiing  bark  or  skin,  and  it  is  precisely  this  class  of 
plant  that  is  benefited  more  by  shdter  from  wet 
than  shelter  intended  to  otherwise  heap  off  the 
cold. 

Itilium  gisuntenm. — My  experience  of  this 
is  bat  very  slight ;  it  is  1  rue  it  has  existed  with  me 
for  many  years,  tliongh  it  has  not  floorisbed.  As  I 
have  often  said,  I  fear  my  stdl  ts  too  dry  for  Lilies. 
The  peoollarlty  about  this  Lily  la  that  the  oflsata 


come  very'  near  the  sarboe,  and  yet  acccndlng  to 
my  experience  tbcy  may  not  be  allowed  to  remidn 
there  during  the  winter  safely ;  20"  of  frost  will 
take  them  wholesale,  tbougb  the  bigger  and  deeper 
set  parent  balbs  have  not  been  killML 

Ooronilla  varia. — The  commonest  form  of  this 
is  that  with  a  blend  of  white  and  rosy  purple  in 
the  clustered  flower-h«ads,  but  even  in  a  single 
specimen  the  colours  are  not  uniformly  disposed; 
indeed,  the  specific  name  may  in  this  case  be  said 
to  have  a  threefold  i^plicatioa.  The  species  Itself 
is  variable,  the  rosy  pmple  being  more  or  less  pre- 
sent and  sometimes  quite  absent  in  different  spe(^< 
mens.  Then  It  may  apply  in  the  sense  of  various 
colours  being  present  in  the  flowers,  and  also  agaiu, 
as  alreatJy  mentioned,  in  the  flowers  of  a  ^ren 
dosterbeu^  variooslyofdoared,  as  say  some  wfaita 
and  some  ross.  There  has  of  late  been  cmulder- 
able  inquiry  for  this  spiecies;  why,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  that  fact  which  has  in  part  suggested  this 
note.  Possibly  it  msy  be  that  something  has  oc- 
curred to  largely  cause  its  death  in  many  gardens, 
for  it  is  no  aooommoa  thing  for  some  of  tfae 
leguminose  species  to  go  off  in  this  way  daring 
some  irinters.  For  iostanoe,  a  year  ago  theiriilte 
Ooat'a  Hue  (Qalega  offldnalls  alba)  largely  died  in 
all  parts  of  the  country —an  interesting  fact  worthy 
of  attention.  With  rnrard  to  this  Coronilla,  how- 
ever, I  must  not  speak  In  excess  of  my  own  expe- 
riecoe,  and  It  is  this,  that  I  never  experienced  its 
loss  otberwite  than  by  a  most  vigorous  intent  icm  to 
deatrt^  It.  Once  it  gets  a  good  root-hold  you  may 
find  it  springing  up  strongly  anywhere  3  feet  or  4 
feet  from  its  previous  year's  tops.  After  all  it  is 
a  showy  and  even  beautiful  plant,  especi&Uy  when 
not  kept  in  bounds  or  given  a  place  where  its 
rampant  habit  can  have  scope.  In  short,  this  rapid 
spreading  plant  of  a  stature  of  a  foot  or  18  inches, 
and  a  procumbent  habit  is  most  fitted  for  the  semi- 
wild  garden,  whore,  however,  it  may  have  plenty 
of  san^ine.  C.  Iboioa  is  deddedly  tender, 

Silene  aeanlia.— "  Do  you  get  this  to  flower 
well  f  "  From  tb.9  freqQ«ncy  of  this  question  one 
may  almost  infer  that  in  many  gardens  it  is  a 
sparse  bloomer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  it 
to  be  so,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  other 

rens  it  flowers  profusely.  You  get  it  to  grow 
better  and  also  flower  more  freely  if  given 

flenty  of  limestone  chips  amongst  its  roots. 
t  is  also  a  plant  that  clearlv  shows  its  love  and 
preference  for  the  thin  air  of  the  mountains,  and 
although  I  am  anprepared  to  draw  the  line  of  the 
cause  of  flowering  and  non-flowering  specimens  on 
these  conditions,  I  believe  that  observation  will 
confirm  the  theoiy  that  pure  air  and  lime  are  all 
but  essential  for  not  only  good  flowering  specimens, 
but  for  vigorous  foliage;  indeed,  generally  where 
the  plant  is  well  grown  there  is  not  mnoh  cause  tor 
complaint  at  the  absence  of  fiowen.  It  may  also 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  the  western  high- 
lands of  Scotland  this  plant  aboonds  in  peaty  sdl 
in  flaky  layers  on  big  rocks  mixed  with  tne  pretty 
little  Thalictrum  minns  and  the  dainty  Loiseleuria 
prooumbens.  Of  course,  ia  such  habitats  the  plant 
has  the  benefit  of  pom  air  tiian  whoi  onder  oolti- 
vation. 

OmpholodM  Tenia.— I  would  not  i^tompt  to 
plant  this  until  a  coaide  of  months  hence.  The 
oSset  roots  from  the  outer  edges  of  big  spedmen^, 
which  will  be  the  best  for  transplanting,  vrill  be 
better  left  on  the  parent  pl^uit  nntil  March.  It 
is  true  they  may  then  l>e  showing  flowers,  but  this 
will  not  matter,  the  object  being  to  establish  in 
the  shortest  space  of  Ume  bold  groaps ;  besides,  if 
the  offtets  can  be  transferred  with  a  goodly  portion 
of  soil  to  their  roots,  tbey  may  flower  in  their  new 
quarters  jast  as  well  as  if  thej  had  not  been  de- 
tached. The  plant  likes  partial  shade,  but  is  not 
particnlaT  ftbont  sdl  if  not  'actnallysUS  or  day- 
like. 

The  double  white  Socket. — I  do  not  think 
that  we  have  any  reason  to  And  fault  with  the 
hardiness  of  this  plant  as  a  cause  for  its  dying  off 
in  some  gardens  every  winter.   It  is  well  known 

pier  nowher?^H^ml!pyom'-^otoh  MuuKta 
some  of  the  ooidflst  diitriets.  It  ls,Niow8ver, 
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better  for  annaal  propagation  bj  division  of  the 
stalks  and  oronn  bads.  What  I  mean  by  this  is 
that  the  bulky  bads  which  posh  into  growth  in 
the  BQtamD  at  or  near  the  groand-Une  maj  be 
slipped  off  singly  ;saoh  as  have  roots  and  those 
higher  Bp  the  stem  may  be  taken  with  all  or  a 
portion  (U  ttke  stem  sUt  downwards  so  as  to  In- 
olndle  a  part  of  the  old  root.  These  rooted  offset 
bnds  and  dlviidons  of  the  older  stem  should  be 
planted  in  rich  soil  not  later  than  earl;  September. 
Old  plants  shoald  be  stopped  1^  oattiDg  them  otot- 
head  to  indace  the  yoang  foliar  growth  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  enables  the  pronigmtor  to  seoore  free 
growth  and  well-estabUshed  pUuts  before  the  cold 
sets  in,  and  stock  so  prepared  is  much  more  re- 
liable. I  believe,  as  1  have  before  said  In  these 
oolomns,  that  the  chief  enemy  is  the  grab  or  cater- 
pillar which  enfolds  itself  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
yoaDs  foliage,  so  that  when  It  does  not  aotoally 
kill  the  plant  it  so  weakens  and  destrc^s  the  point 
of  growu),  that  at  the  best  bat  weak  plants  and 
indifferent  bloom  can  be  expected.  Now  this  pest 
is  (me  of  the  most  persiatent  X  have  ever  had  to 
deal  with  amongst  flowers.  Yoa  think  yoa  squash 
it,  bnt  it  remains  active,  doing  injarrall  the  winter 
months,  and  wben  it  gets  &rger  in  spring  in  a 
very  short  time  it  ia  capable  of  eating  off  both  old 
and  yonng  leaves.  There  is  ven  viaiUe  evidence 
of  its  presence  in  the  f<nm  of  a  white  matted 
web  seooring  the  yoooger  leaves,  rolled  in  the 
midst  of  which  It  is  found  to  nestle.  Hardly  any- 
where can  yoQ  find  the  donble  white  Rocket,  or  for 
that  matter  the  donble  pDrpIe,free  from  this  enemy, 
and  often  when  yoa  may  thhik  yon  have  cleared 
a  plant  thorooghlyi  it  may  be  again  found  to  be 
infested  as  bad  as  ever  in  a  week  or  two.  Still  all 
yoa  can  do  that  I  am  awan  of  li  to  relieve  the 
plante  by  hand-idddi^  from  time  to  time. 

Inula  Hookerl— Rdsed  from  seed  this  Is  very 
near  to  I.  glandaloaai  so  mnoh  bo,  that  some  plants 
can  only  be  reoognised  wben  grown  side  \^  side 
with  the  older  form.  A  well-marked  disUnotton 
is  ite  taller  and  more  erect  growth.  Generally 
speaking,  it  does  not  fonn  nndergroand  stems, 
like  glandolosa ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  correct 
perhaps  to  say  that  it  ^s  not  ran  at  the  roots  at 
alU  f(»  I  havs  proved  it  to  do  so  in  a  small  dwree 
in  the  oaie  of  plants  that  have  been  left  turee 
years  andlstnrbed,  and  grown  in  a  light  soil  and 
warm  sitoation.  I  daresay  that  some  people  will 
wonder  why  I  grow  a  plaiit  like  this  in  a  sonny 
place  and  light  soil,  for  it  la  well  known  that  no 
plants  are  more  distressed  by  a  hot  summer's  day 
than  the  Inolas.  My  chief  reason  is  that  from 
want  of  space  I  cannot  give  all  plants  exactly  the 
oonditioDS  that  woald  most  salt  them,  and  cer- 
tainly the  Inalas  are  capable  of  being  perfectly 
revived  after  powerfal  snnshine.  Shoald  the  bads, 
however,  or  heads  be  considerably  developed,  they 
may  be  rendered  blind  by  a  hot,  ^y  day.  I  woald 
owlainly  sooner  i^ant  tbs  Innlaa  m  a  faiily  stiff 
loam  of  a  retentive  obaraoter. 

Hepatica  angulosa. — This  in  oor  oold  Tork- 
shlre  climate  flowers  oontemporaneonaly  with  the 
winter  Aconite  and  earliest  Snowdnqt.  At  present 
it  Is  doing  BO  after  the  severe  spell  of  frosty 
weather,  mostly  withont  the  advantage  of  snow. 
How  slow  many  of  oor  flower  friends  are  to  pnoti- 
oally  recognise  this  the  earliest  and  the  brgest 
flowering  of  the  Hepatioas.  As  a  rale  the  varieties 
implied  by  the  name  H^tica  are  the  varieties 
of  trilobai  and  rarely  is  this  laiger  spedes  asked 
for  hj  its  name,  as  it  irtioald  be.  It  is  earlier  by  a 
month  than  the  varieties  of  triloba,  and  by  two 
months  than  some  of  its  varieties.  This  shoald  be 
reason  eoongh  for  oommendatlon.  We  can  well 
do  with  a  few  more  relialde  midwinter  flowers. 


the  Osllas  were  pat  oat  in  the  summer,  potted  np 
at  the  end  of  September,  and  grown  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  greenhoase,  the  leaves  soon  become 
lanky  and  drawn  if,  as  it  often  happens,  the  plants 
are  some  distance  from  the  glass.  The  Messrs. 
Drover,  Fareham  Nnrseries,  who  are  large  growers 
of  this  Uly,  now  ke^  their  plants  In  pote  the 
whole  year.  One  season  they  bad  a  span-roofed 
house  containing  1000  planto  mainly  in  a  centre 
bed.  These  were  plsnted  ont  In  heavy  soli  in  the 
honae,  bat  evidenuy  the  plan  was  not  considered 
satisfactory,  as  next  season  pots  were  again  em- 
pIoyad^B.  JL 


WoedviUe,  £irk$taU. 


J.  Wood. 


Callaa. — No  doobt  the  planting  out  of  the  roote 
in'  Uie  summer  is  an  easy  way  of  growing  these, 
especially  where  the  plants  are  required  of 
large  ^e  for  decoration  and  where  labour  is  scarce, 
bat  where  a  quantity  of  blooms  is  needed 
by  Christmas,  the  plan  of  keeping  Callas  in  pote  is 
oaloal»ted  to  give  the  best  reenlts.  I  find  that  wben 


THE  FROST  OF  1892-93. 

Wei  had  a  frost  b^innicg'with  Christmas  Day,  and 
lasting  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  ending  as  usual 
with  snow.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  effecte  on 
the  out-door  garden  to-day,  the  last  day  of  Janoaiy. 
It  is  surprisiag  to  notice  the  rapid  advance  of  early 
flowers  after  enduring  20°  of  frost,  and  being 
bound  up  in  froxen  earth  as  hard  as  a  atone.  Ane> 
mone  blanda  is  In  flower,  and  <mly  waiting  ftu-  a 
sunny  day  to  expand  fully  ito  beautiful  purple 
blossoms ;  it  is  a  perfect  treasure  io  the  early  year. 
Anemone  fulgens  has  been  froat-Utten,  but  will 
evidentiy  soon  oome  into  flower  If  this  mild  weather 
continues.  One  of  the  finest  beds  of  mixed  Ane- 
mone coronaria  I  ever  saw  was  In  flower  on  Epi- 
phany (January  6),  bnt  that  was  near  Modbury,  in 
South  Devon.  Here  we  shall  have  to  wait  some 
time  for  car  Anemones  of  that  apedea,  but  Ane- 
mone apennina  will  soon  be  beantif  nl ;  It  grows  in 
every  nook  and  earner  of  my  garden,  ud  aa«D«  to 
E^'rad  freely  every  year. 

Primula  osshmerlana  has  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  froet  and  snow,  but  is  already  reoovering. 
Primula  dkUroensis  died,  thoogh  sheltered  in  a 
oold  frame;  I  had  some  fine  plaoto  and  I  consider 
them  a  great  loss.  Primula  rosea  Is  beginning  to 
start,  after  being  almost  invfsiUe.  It  is  in  a  oold, 
damp  place  out-of-doors. 

Helleborus  atrorubens  is  in  flower  and  has  been 
ready  to  open  its  purple  bads  slnoo  December. 
Maxim 08  and  niger  are  onaoooontably  lata  with  me 
this  year.  I  am  glad  to  see  in  Thb  Gabdbs  of  last 
week  that  others  have  failed  with  the  common 
Christmas  Rose  in  tubs  as  well  as  myself ;  I  nearly 
lost  some  plante  by  growing  them  in  that  way.  I 
attributed  the  failore  to  the  soU  being  too  atiff.  I 
am  inclined  to  try  them  in  tabs  again  with  more 
sand  and  leaf  monld.  The  pretty  leaves  of  ReUa- 
borus  trifoliuB  are,  of  oonrse,  perfectly  free  from 
any  harm  hytiie  late  frost;  Uta;  are  nndoabtedly 
useful  flne-foliaged  plants,  and  ue  flowers  are  In- 
teresting. 

Iris  reticulata  la  looking  unusually  strong  and 
just  showing  colour.  After  reading  what  was  said 
about  this  Iris  last  year.  I  debated  in  my  mind 
whether  to  take  it  up  In  snmmer,  or  leave  It  in 
the  ground.  I  decided  upon  the  latter  alternative, 
and  It  has  answsred  well.  It  hai  now  been  left 
andisturbed  in  I  he  same  place  some  years.  I  took 
up  peraica  and  dried  the  roots  and  refdaced  them. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  not  yet  showing  above 
ground  as  they  ought  to  be.  HUpanlca  ia  looking 
well  and  strong.   It  ia  one  of  my  favourites. 

Hundreds  of  Snowdrope  will  be  in  Sower  in  a 
day  or  two ;  I  wish  I  could  say  thousands.  The 
common  yellow  Crocna  i%  opening  to-d^.  The 
pretty  flowers  of  the  Winter  Acnidte  (Branthia 
hyenulis)  have  been  ont  for  a  week,  making  good 
companions  for  Anemone  blanda.  JUIium  neapoU- 
tanum,  which  Is  just  now  a  useful  greenhouse 
flower,  is  trjiiag  to  grow  in  the  open,  bnt  having 
been  well  advuced  befbre  the  froet.  It  is  severely 
cot,  bat  will,  nevertheless,  evidently  come  on  and 
flower  later  in  the  season.  I  tbonght  this  year  I 
would  try  how  early  I  could  get  the  Paper-white 
Narcissna  to  flower  oat-of-doors.  The  buds  came 
on  nqrfdly  In  December,  bnt  the  frost  pinched 
them,  and  it  is  doubtfal  now  whether  they  will 
open  or  not  If  they  do,  they  will  be  very  much 
earlier  than  any  other  kind.  Of  oonrse  they  are 
over  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  weredeHofoasly 
■weet  at  Christmas-tlmeh 


Since  the  frost  I  have  been  able  to  gather  a 
bunch  of  Marie  Louise  Violets,  but  although  they 
were  carefully  covered  with  mate  in  the  frame 
daring  the  aerere  weather,  they  have  snflmd  a 
good  deal  from  frost. 

Bambuaa  Hetake  seems  to  be  abadut^  imper- 
vious to  any  amount  of  cold.  It  is  indifterent  to 
snow  or  fro«t,  and  holds  its  own  as  it  no  alteratibo 
of  weather  had  tatoi  place.  Not  so  with  Amn- 
dlnaria  falcata,  which  suffers  a  good  deal,  but 
being  declduoos  it  does  not  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  plant  next  year,  when  it  pushes  up  fresh  rods, 
and  some  of  the  old  rods  are  dotiied  anew  with 
ite  beautiful  leaves.  It  Is  a  Angularly  handsome 
Bamboo  In  my  <^nion,  and  has  Bved  out^-doors 
and  inoreaaed  m  else  with  me  for  many  years, 
whUe  Pampas  Grass  has  been  ruined,  though  not 
absolutely  killed  by  snow. 

Cyclamen  hederatfolium  collapses  during  the 
frost,  bnt  as  aoon  aa  it  is  over,  it  revives  and 
becomes  at  once  fresh  and  green  again,  nestling, 
as  it  loves  to  nestie,  among  the  roote  of  some  taU 
forest  tree.  CUmcmanthna  fragrsns  is  flowering 
abundantly,  and  Ite  little  yellow  blosaonu  taken  off 
the  tree  end  placed  in  a  fauoer  with  acme  water 
scent  the  room.  Olearia  Haasti,  about  which  there 
has  sometimes  been  a  qnestion  as  to  hardiness, 
has  stood  the  extreme  weather  perrectly  well  and 
looks  aa  fresh  as  it  did  in  September. 

A  OLOmnBTBBBHIES  PABBON. 


EVERGRBBN  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Wbkn  hardy  plante  axe  merely  grown  as  isolated 
specimens  in  mixed  borders,  it  is  imposrtble  to 
reaUse  the  possibilities  special  things  possess  for 
orea^dng  fine  effects.  The  mixed  border,  treated 
in  the  orthodox  way,  is  a  very  l»ld  and  bare  ex- 
panse doling  winter,  for  it  must  be  made  to  con- 
form to  certain  false  notions  about  tidiness ;  so 
every  stem  is  cut  to  the  ground,  and  sticks  and 
labels  are  the  promicent  features  daring  winter. 
We  are  Improving  on  thia — in  the  first  place  by 
making  putioulsf  aeleodona,  and  thereby  using 
fewer  snojecte  in  greater  quantity,  gronpng  in- 
stead of  isolating ;  and  the  plante  that  retire  to 
rest  beneath  the  ground,  such  for  examide  as  the 
Sterworte  and  Knotweeds,  are  not  out  down,  but 
their  graceful  nut-brown  stems  are  permitted  to 
stand  through  the  winter.  A  clothed  sarfaoe  is 
bettn  than  a  banen  (me,  and  a  plant's  own  stems 
denote  ite  Individuality  and  whereaboute  Infinitely 
better  than  stakes  and' labels.  Sometbit^  stiU 
better  may  be  bad,  however,  by  selecting  those 
hardy  planto  whose  leaves  are  persistent,  and 
grouping  them  In  beds  or  bordsrs  near  the  house  if 
required. 

The  Yucoa,  with  Ite  bold  pointed  leaves,  to  at  all 
times  a  striking  plant  in  the  garden,  and  worthy 
of  prominence.  In  places  wnera  it  is  liable  to 
■utter  from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  sheltered 
border  near  the  house  would  be  a  fitting  plaoe  for 
It.  The  H^aseas,  or  broad-leaved  Saxifrages, 
which  rank  high  among  everiireen  hardy  planta, 
are  of  easy  cultnre  in  any  place  or  position,  at 
least  one  pr«tty  way  being  to  use  them  as  a 
gronndwoik  or  oarpet  to  colonies  or  groups  of 
Yuccas.  Their  normal  colour  is  green,  bnt  in  oer- 
taln  soils  and  sitoations  they  take  on  daring  winter 
most  glowing  hoes  of  crimson  and  retein  them  till 
active  growto  commences  in  spring.  Hellebores, 
or  Christmas  Roses,  have  handsome  leafage,  espe- 
oially  those  whose  flowers  are  the  least  orna- 
mental. H.  niger  vaA  its  varietie*,  fiowwing 
throaghont  the  winter,  attract  us  chiefly  their 
flowers,  but  the  rich  glossy  leafage  Is  pretty  alsa 
Much  finer  are  the  leaves  of  the  later  flowering 
red-coloured  species.  The  Oriental  kind  (H.  orien- 
talis)  has  Immense  tufte  of  leaves  borne  on  stems 
2  feet  in  length,  and  which  stand  up  boldly.  In 
a  rich  deep  moist  soil  it  is  a  truly  striking  plant, 
and  would  be  prized  by  many  if  it  never  flowered. 
There  are  some  others  of  thia  character,  but  none 

Siaite  so  fine.  There  are  other  species  well  adapted 
or  bold  groups  in  the  garden  or  to  famish  ban 
sandy  banks  of  poor  soil  where  little  else  would 
grow.  Our  native  speoiee  (U.  foetidas)<iJs>  typtoal 
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of  these.  It  makes  qalte  a  large  speoimen,  for 
Khilst  other  Hellebores  are  traljr  herlmoeoDB,  this 
has  a  ahrabby  habit  of  prodQoing  lone  stems,  which 
are  riohlj  clothed  with  dark  green  d^tate  leaves. 
It  has  a  rather  nopleasant  odonr  when  handled, 
bat  as  seen  growing  is  very  effective.  H.  viridls  is 
also  of  merit,  itnd  still  more  striking  is  one  we  have 
under  the  name  ot  trifollnv,  a  name,  by  the  way, 
happily  descriptive  of  its  charactertetlos.  It  has 
a  boshy  haUt  of  growth,  and  the  leaves  consist  of 
throe  large  broad  leafleti  terminating  the  leaf  •stalk. 
They  are  raUier  oval,  swrate,  and  spiny  looking 
upon  their  edges,  looking  more  like  the  leaves 
of  a  Hahonia  than  those  of  a  Hellebore. 

Till  the  advmt  of  Heochera  aangoinea,  little 
BOtloe  was  taken  of  the  bmlly,  for  the  epecies 


bronzed  daring  the  winter.  Ferdas  can  hardly 
be  called  evergreen,  but  their  season  of  rest 
is  a  short  one;  for,  dying  down  at  the  end 
of  summer,  th^  appear  ^aln  before  the  year 
is  closed.  The  flnefy-cot,  tender  green  leaves 
look  ill  adapted  to  withstand  winter's  frost,  yet 
they  Bofler  not,  bat  afEord  the  richest  bit  of  ver- 
dare  imaginable.  The  blae  Indian  Poppy  (Me- 
conopsis  Wallichl)  is  not  a  plant  for  every  garden, 
but  a  groop  of  a  doien  plants  that  we  had  two 
years  ago  was  charming  throng^sat  the  winter,  tiie 
leaves  being  nearly  a  foot  In  length  and  tbloUy 
covered  with  yellow  hairs.  IforinaloDgifolia  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  strong  Thistle,  so  great  is  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves;  tbey  are  very  long  and 
piickly.  Agnmp  shoold  be  disposed  when  one 


Growth  of  Hellebores  in  the  winter. 


In  ooltivation  had  no  floral  benaty,  tlie  ooloar 
o(  their  flowers  being  chiefly  green ;  but  when 
groaped  or  massed  they  give  as  a  delightfnl  effect 
of  leafage  In  shades  of  brorxy  green  and  crimson. 
Carpet  beds  of  tender,  bright-leaved  plants  are 
hardly  wanted  daring  the  summer  season  of  lovely 
floireri,  but  a  spreading  mass  ot  Heuchera  is  a  pic- 
tnre  at  the  present  time,  and  goes  a  long  way  to 
prove  that  winter  need  not  be  quite  a  dreaiy,  life- 
wss  and  colourless  season  among  hardy  garden 
flowen.  Some  Irisei  have  ample  leafage  throngh- 
out  the  winter.  There  is  a  vuiegated  form  of  I. 
pseudacorus  of  special  beaaty  and  distinctness, 
whilst  I.  foBtidisdma  Is  very  attracUve  at  the  pre- 
sent tiow,  with  the  added  merit  of  being  able  to 
hold  its  own  and  make  itself  conspiouous  In  wild 
and  grassy  places.  Phlomi?  samla  carpets  the 
ground  with  verdure,  whilst  the  whorle.l  flower- 
stems  of  last  summer  stand  up  erect.  The  leaves 
<rf  Splmediams  hsve  become  beaatif  ally  veined  and 


might  brush  against  It  and  fill  the  air  suddenly 
with  the  sweet  spicy  odonr  at  all  times  present  in 
the  leaves  or  flower-stems.  Tufts  of  the  Drop- 
wort  (Spima  fllipendula)  are  hardly  less  graoefnl 
than  the  Ferns  that  we  shelter  beneath  glass ; 
whilst,  descending  to  plants  of  lowlier  growth, 
such  as  the  many  alpines  which  thrive  as  well  in 
our  lowland  gardens  as  uoon  tb^  native  monntain 
slopes,  how  numerous  and  varied  are  the  evergreen 
types.  With  Saxifrages,  both  mossy  and  enomsted, 
Sedums,  Sempervivoms,  perennial  Candytufts, 
Sandwortp,  Speedwells  and  Gentians,  a  border  of 
evergreen  hardy  plants  need  not  lack  variety,  and 
that  of  the  choicest  and  best.— A.  H ,  In  HeU. 


GalanthUB  Elwesi.  —  last  season  the  firat 

bloom  of  this  Snowdrop  opsned  on  December  26, 
while  a  flower  was  not  to  ba  seen  until  just  <Kie 
month  later  thii  year.   We  have  a  laiige  patch  of 


this  Saowdro^  growing  on  the  rookeiy,  a  position  it 
ai^wars  lo  enjoy  immensely,  jodging  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  bulbs  increase  and  the  Inxorianoe  of  the 
foliage.    The  soil  is  rather  heavy  and  deep. — E.  M. 

Ttttwioua  Begoniaa  in  distinct  beds.— 
While  afiproving  of  having  one  colour  rally  In  a 
bed,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  iaet  that  this 
plan  Is  only  nractlcable  In  large  gardens.  In 
small  gardens  tbis  plan  cannot  w^l  t«  followed,  or 
many  lovely  shades  now  obtainable  In  tuberous 
Begonias  would  have  to  be  left  out.  It  is  really 
necessary  In  small  places  to  confine  the  B^onia 
beds  to  say  two  at  the  most ;  In  th^  case  a  mix- 
tare  is  neoessary.  In  public  paika  and  large  gar- 
dens, beds  of  one  colour  I  approve  of  very  mnoh. 
What  oould  be  more  effective  than  a  whole  bed  ot 
the  darkest  or  brightest  red'flowertd  variety  edged 
with  Begmla  Frinoess  Beatrioa  t— S.  F.  H. 


A  BORDER  OF  HELLBBOBES. 

The  accompainring  illoBtnUaon  depicts  a  charm- 
ing bit  of  garden,  attoactive  eTva  in  the  depth 
of  winter  from  the  rich  luxuriant  leafage  of  the 
Hellebores.   In  many  gardens  such  a  position 
would  be  left  bare— an  eyesore  and  a  receptacle 
for  rubbish,  but  planted  with  the  Hellebores  it 
is  clothed  in  beauty,  the  oaken  fence  partially 
clad  with  Ivy  and  the  trees  b^ond  composing 
an  interesting  feature.    One  wants  variety  in 
English  gardens.    Little  thought  is  given  to 
certain  types  of  plants  peculiarly  adapted  for 
positions  often  considered  unauitabla    A  very 
striking  plant  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  Helle- 
borus  foetidus,  which  majr  be  used  with  excsA- 
lent  ^ect  in  such  a  paction  as  that  portnjed 
in  the  Qlustration.   One  may        tnnch  en> 
joyment  from  a  bold  group  of  it,  the  lea&we 
ridily  oolotired,  luxuriant,  uid  beantifal  in  the 
winter  season.    When  uatoraliBed  the  plants 
make  splendid  growth,  and  very  early  in  the 
spring  the  greenish  flowers  appear,  a  decided 
oontiast  to  uie  deeply  coloured  leathery  foliage. 
Hus  native  Hellebore  may  be  grouped  on  Uie 
rougher  parts  of  the  rockery  and  in  the  wood- 
land, exactly  the  positions  in  which  the  fine 
leaves  and  flowers  are  aeen  to  the  beet  advan- 
tage.  It  is  useful  also  for  clothing  a  rough 
bank,  minding  not  even  the  pooreat  soil.  An- 
other noteworthy  kind  is  H.  viridis,  which  has 
very  deep  green  leafage  and  also  pale  greenish 
flowers.   A  oolony  or  group  of  this  native  spe- 
cies in  the  wilder  parta  of  we  garden  or  in  front 
of  a  shmbhery  possesses  mneh  beanty,  H. 
lividus,  introduced  from  Corsica  about  1710, 
and  H.  Bocconi  may  be  added.    Such  fine  spe- 
cies as  H.  foetidus  may  be  grown  in  odd  comers 
where  it  is  difficult  to  ooax  anything  eke  to 
thrive.    I  was  in  a  garden  recently  in  which 
bold  clumps  of  it  were  planted  in  a  narrow  bor- 
der skirting  a  house,  and  where  nothing  else 
would  succeed.    Bub  in  the  moisture,  diade, 
and  ordinary  soil  the  Hellebore  spreads  out 
into  a  luxuriaut  mass,  a  picture  of  winter 
colouring,  the  leaves  intense  green — in  per- 
fect  agreement   with   the   heavy   head  of 
bloom.   It  coats  little  to  get  good  winter 
effects,  and,  easily  grown  as  is  tbis  type 
of  Hellebore  and  the  Christmas  Rose,  very 
little  use  eomparativelj  is  made  of  them  in  gar- 
dens.  On  the  rockery  at  Kew  bold  clomps  of 
the  Christmas  Rose  are  in  fuU  beauty,  Uie  mass 
of  pnie  white  flowers  against  ihe  dark  brown 
tree  stamps  standing  out  cleariy.    By  the  side 
of  a  little  brook  or  ditch,  as  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  at  Wisley,  the  Hellebore 
tbriveatoperfection,  spreading  out  into  luxuriant 
tufts  and  giving  welcome  handfuls  of  bloom  in  the 
winter  season.    Shade,  moisture,  and  to  be  left 
aloue  are  the  chief  requisites.    Hellebores  dis 
like  frequent  disturbance  at  the  root,  and 
should  be  left  alone  to  gr^  intsjti^  ^^]|da^iue 
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■  maasee,  attractive  for  their  beautiful  leafkge  in 
winter  and  white  flowers.  Of  coarse,  the  most 
useful  is  H.  niger  and  its  varieties,  about  which 
notes  have  recently  appeared  in  The  Garden, 

'but  one  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  oUier  sec- 
tion which  blooms  later  in  the  Tear,  March  and 
April,  and  jproularly  known  as  Lenten  Bosea. 

.A  group  of  H.  orientalis  is  very  beautifol,  tiie 
flowers  pnrer  in  colour  than  those  <tf  H.  olym- 

Sicus  and  of  finer  shape,  the  ridi  green  leuage 
eeply  cut,  and  amongst  the  forms  of  H.  col- 
-  chicus,  which  represents  the  crimson- flowered 
-seeticni,  one  can  get  many  richly  coloured  va- 
■rieties.  H.  eolcliicus  is  a  beautiful  Lenten 
Rose,  the  flowers  deep  purptle  in  colour,  the 
dark  green  leaves  split  up  into  several  bold 
leaflets.  When  welt  grown  the  growth  is  re- 
markably robust,  the  richly  coloured  flowers 
standing  up  boldly  above  the  base  of  foliage. 
One  may  get  much  enjoyment  from  the  forms  of 
this  fine  Hellebore,  some  flowers,  as  those  of 
punctatus,  being  beautifully  freckltd  and 
spotted,  whilst  uiose  of  coooineuB  and  roseus 
are  somet  and  rose  respectively.  Hoch  has 
been  accom[dished  of  late  in  raising  np  a  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  progeny,  the  outcome  of 
ertnsing  H.  guttatus  and  other  types,  and  we 
get  in  the  more  recent  hybrids  finer  form  in 
uie  flowers  and  variety  in  the  colouring.  The 
foliage  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  and  it 
is  the  chief  attribute  in  every  case,  the  leaves 
invariably  of  fine  appearance,  making  the  Helle- 
btwes,  even  when  out  of  bloom,  attractive  in  the 
winter  season  in  pattioolar. 

There  is  no  laok  of  variety  in  the  Hellebore 
family.  One  may  ohooae  the  white-flowered  H. 
niger  or  its  many  forms,  or  the  Lenten  Roses, 
not  fo^tting  the  type  represented  in  the  illus- 
tration. H.  abchuicua,  atro-mbens,  olympi- 
ons,  pnrpuraseens,  deserve  a  place  where 
it  is  desired  to  form  a  good  collection.  A  bor- 
der of  Hdlebores  might  be  made  in  a  garden 
where  space  could  be  spared.  It  would  prove 
'an  intenstiog  feature  and  provide  a  succession 
of  bloom  over  the  darkest  season  of  the  year, 
the  earliest  blooming  varieties  of  H.  niger,  than 
H.  fcetiduB  imd  the  Lenten  Roses  to  close  the 
season  of  the  Hellebores.  Bulbs  (Daffodils  in 
particular)  might  be  planted  between  the  clumps 
to  help  to  produce  a  gayer  effect,  the  various 
shades  of  yellow  hannonising  well  with  the 
deep  green  leafage.  AlUiough  the  plants  thrive 
in  ordinary  soil,^  in  the  case  of  new  or  special 
kinds,  whose  likes  and  dislikes  are  not  well 
nnderstood,  it  is  safdr  to  prepare  a  light  loamy 
staple  with  wh^h  a  fair  proportion  of  well-de- 
oftyed  manure  has  been  incorporated.  Moisture 
is  necessary,  but  not  st^nation  at  the  roots, 
and  some  growers  of  bMxa^  flowers  seem  to  find 
some  difiiculty  in  discovering  a  distinction.  If 
tiie  ground  is  not  in  good  condition  at  the 
commencement,  it  pays  to  prepare  it  well,  as 
many  years  may  elapse  before  it  is  necessary 
fco  disturb  the  luxuriant  clumps  of  foliage. 

During  viuti  to  gardens  and  nurseries,  notes 
are  made  of  the  finer  varieties  of  the  Lenten 
Rose  for  jdanting  to  give  bsan^  to  the  bed, 
biurder,  or  rockery,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to 
snpply  out  bloom.  A  few  of  the  more  note- 
wort^  comprise  Commerzienrath  Benaiy,  the 
flowers  snow-white,  of  excellent  form  and 
spotted  with  purplish  red  at  the  margin  ;  Willy 
Schmidt  is  a  white  variety,  the  flowers  of  large 
size ;  whilst  also  of  merit  are  Apotheker 
Bogren,  purple-rose,  bright  and  eflective  ;  F.  C. 
Heinemann,  deep  purple,  spotted  and  veined 
with  the  same  colour  ;  Abbin  Otto,  white,  beau- 
tifully spotted  with  red  in  the  centre ;  and 
Gretchen  Heinemann,  purple  and  rose,  steei^ed 
with  oannine  colour.  Bola  and  hanaflojie  are 


these  flowers  for  cutting.  Unfortunately,  the 
flowers  do  not  last  so  fresh  when  ont  as  those 
of  the  Giuistmas  Boee.  C. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  LAVBMDEB. 
UiTTiL  witbia  die  last  few  years  Lavender 
was  largely  grown  in  that  part  of  Surrey 
of  which  Uitcham  Is  the  centre.  At  that 
time  it  was  no  nonsani  tight  to  see  whole 
fields  of  twenty  acres  fall  of  Lavender.  Owing, 
however,  to  various  causes  but  little  Lavender  is 
DOW  grown.  Foreign  competition  has  redncsd  the 
cultivation  of  home-grown  Lavender.  A  few  yews 
since  Uitcham  oil  sold  at  £10  per  lb-,  white  last 
year  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  lb.  was  a  fair  price.  An 
other  reason  for  the  decrease  In  caltlvation  ia  that 
many  plantations  have  beei  injured  heavily  by 
the  late  Eevere  winters  and  by  a  pecDli>ir  form 
of  disease  which  attacks  the  bnahes  at  variona  ages 
and  kills  them.   The  only  remedy  appears  to  be 

firompt  removal  for  fear  of  contagion.  Some  say 
t  Is  owing  to  ezhanstton  of  the  soil  through  grow- 
ing the  crop  too  long  in  tte  same  groanrf,  bat  that 
is  a  mistake,  because  I  have  had  plants  go  off 
in  a  similar  manner  when  but  a  year  planted  in 
ground  on  which  Lavender  had  never  been  grown. 
The  fall  in  price,  too,  may  have  made  calttvators 
careless  to  battle  with  the  disease  with  a  view  to 
discovering  its  origin  and  core.  In  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Sutton,  not  far  from  Mitcham,  many  fields 
of  Lavender  have  been  dispensed  with  duriog  the 
lut  three  years  owing  to  the  wholesale  manner  in 
which  the  plants  have  died.  This,  however,  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  wrong  selection  of  soil. 
Although  the  soil  on  the  surface  is  light  and 
sandy,  the  snbsoll  is  a  sUS  clay,  and  consequently 
retentive  of  molstnre  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
Under  such  conditions  the  plants  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  severe  frosts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Lavender 
culture  can  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  return  where  the 
conditions  are  favourable,  especially  if  a  home 
distillery  can  be  adopted.  Not  only  is  this  a  sav- 
ing of  expense  in  cirrisge,  but  where  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  dl^ie  of  the  flowers  inbnnohei  theyoanbe 
distilled  without  l<wa. 

Son.. 

Laveud«r  culture  in  a  district  where  the  soil  and 

situation  are  sultaUe  would  be  a  very  good  enter- 
prise for  allotment  and  cottage-garden  holders ;  the 
distillery  could  be  managed  oq  the  co-opera'ive 
principle,  and  with  saccesa.  In  growing  Lavender 
for  proflt  the  best  sort  should  be  chosen.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  Eoglish  variety  sirfoa,  commonly 
known  m  Mltchsm  lAveoder.  Autborldes  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  exact  name  and  description.  The 
b?8t  kind  for  commercial  purposes  U  e»!dly  recc^- 
niaed  by  its  upright  growth  and  larger  flower^i, 
which  are  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  the  French 
variety,  which  is  perfectly  useless  as  an  oil<pro- 
daoer.  although  this  sort  answers  very  well  for  the 
growth  of  the  bloom  to  sail  in  bunches.  La^t  Au- 
gust I  out  over  five  hundred  flower-sidkea  from 
one  three-year-old  plant  of  the  French  sort.  An- 
other point  in  ita  favour  Is  that  It  is  hardier  than 
the  Gngliah  kind.  The  growth  ia  more  sprevl- 
ing,  the  leaves  are  larger,  mnob  more  grey  or  mealy 
in  appearance,  the  flowers  alao  being  amaller.  The 
situation  14  important,  that  which  is  elevated  and 
with  a  southern  and  western  exposure  being  the 
best.  Shelter  from  the  north  and  east  is  most 
essential.  In  seasons  like  1887  theyield  of  Laven- 
der oil  will  be  f(Ooi,  the  hot  snn  and  drought  of 
the  aummer  being  productive  of  much  fine  oil. 
The  Eubsoli  mnst  be  dry  during  the  winter  and  the 
surface  soil  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Where  a  loamy 
soil  overlies  chalk,  though  this  be  at  a  distance  of 
2  feet  from  the  surflaoe.iul  the  necessary  condl' ions 
to  success  are  met  Some  saj  that  the  soil  must 
be  poor  to  grow  good  Lavender,  but,  like  most  other 
.  crops,  a  fairly  luxuriant  growt  b  gives  the  best  crop 
of  spikes,  and  from  these  a  better  yield  of  oil  la 
obtained  than  from  small  puny  flowers,  the  result 
of  poor  half -starved  land.  A  soil  too  rich  would 
indnce  Inzorlut  growth,  which  is  not  faTonntUe 


to  withstanding  severe  frost.  The  kind  of  soil 
will  influence  the  time  the  plants  will  continue  In 
good  bearing  condition.  Jn  some  instances  eight 
years  ia  not  too  long  tor  them  to  remain  on  the 
aame  ground,  while  in  others  a  porlod  of  four 
years  is  long  enough.  In  preparing  the  land  for 
the  plants  it  ought  to  be  well  worked,  ploughing 
it  6  inches  deep  if  possible,  following  with  a  snbsou 
plongh  in  every  trench,  afterwards  orossing  the  top 
spit  to  break  up  the  clods. 

Fbopagattoh 
Is  effected  at  first  by  the  aid  of  cuttings,  or,  what 
is  perhapj  more  correct,  slips  are  usually  em- 
ployed to  Increase  the  stock,  except  where  auffl- 
cient  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  existing  plants 
down  the  middle.  I  have  tried  Iwth  cnttings  and 
slips.  Much  greater  soooess  is  obtained  by  the 
latter.  Pieces  with  three  or  four  growths  attached 
are  the  beat.  These,  slipped  off  the  p'ants  by  a 
sharp  downward  tug,  contain  a  smalt  portion  of 
old  wood  attached  to  the  base  commonly  called  a 
heel.  From  this  part  roots  are  first  formed.  Some 
pull  old  plants  in  pieces  and  with  pruning  shears 
or  a  small  bill-hook  sever  the  cuttings  squarely 
across  about  3  inches  below  the  growth  shoots 
from  the  main  stems.  In  this  case  roots  are  first 
made  tron  the  sides  of  th3  catting,  not  direct 
from  the  base,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sUps. 

Opinions  differ  as  t}  the  best  time  for  Inserting 
the  cuttings.  I  have  tried  the  early  part  of  Oc- 
tober and  alao  February.  The  greatest  success 
has  b-en  obtained  during  the  first-named  time, 
especially  if  the  position  is  a  sheltered  one.  There 
are  several  methods  adopted  in  putting  in  the 
cuttings.  Some  cultivators  dibble  them  in  In  rows 
1  foot  apart  and  the  same  diatanoefrom  each  other. 
The  following  October  the  plants  are  thinned,  re- 
moving every  other.  The  next  year,  after  a  second 
thinni^,  they  will  stand  3  feet  apart,  which  is 
the  maximum  distance  allotted  for  the  permanent 
idantation. 

I  consider  the  best  plan  of  Inserting  the  cnt- 
tings is  to  select  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  slope  to 
the  Boath  if  possible  and  well  sheltered  from  the 
east.  Take  outa  trench  at  one  end  and  commence 
to  dig  it  over,  ohopiring  out  a  trench  about  4 
inches  deep ;  on  the  bottom  of  this  spread  a  little 
sand.  Place  the  cuttings  In  the  trench  4  inches 
apart,  making  sure  that  the  base  rests  firmly  on 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Fill  in  the  trench  with 
the  soil  in  digging  for  the  next  row,  treading  It 
firmly  about  the  cnttings.  These  then  stind  up- 
right. The  next  row  comes  1  foot  from  the  first, 
and  so  on  until  all  ia  completed.  The  following 
September  the  plants  shoiud  be  put  out  perma- 
nently, or  if  land  is  scarce  18  inches  apirt  for 
two  or  three  years ;  then  remove  every  other. 
Directly  new  growth  of  2  inche  <  is  made,  the  point 
of  each  shoot  should  be  pinched  out  with  a  view 
to  induce  side  shoots  to  form,  making  a  more  com- 
pact and  larger  bash.  This  operation  abould  be 
performed  at  least  three  times  ^le  first  year  when 
the  growth  Is  free ;  otherwise  twice  will  SDfflce.  A 
wonderful  difference  U  manifest  in  i^Ants  so 
topped  as  compared  with  those  allowed  to  grow 
without  molestation.  In  the  case  of  impoverlahed 
soil,  a  dressing  of  farmyard  manure  should  be 
ploughed  in  previous  to  putting  out  the  plants. 
The  ground  should  be  kept  weU  stirred  and  free, 
from  weeds  at  all  times.  A  horse  hoe  answers 
oai^rally  where  the  plants  are  3  feet  apart  It  is 
wise  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  flower  even  the  first 
year  after  they  have  been  pat  oot. 

Some  growers  slightly  earth  the  plants  up  in  the 
autumn  on  bith  aides  with  a  plough,  eepecially- 
where  the  land  ia  wet ;  it  answers  as  a  protecttuo. 
to  them.  The  kA\  is  i^n  levelled  down  in 
spring  with  the  horse  hoe. 

To  keep  ap  a  foil  stock  of  plants,  a  few  cnttings 
should  he  inserted  every  year.  Directly  a  plant 
shows  signs  of  desay  it  should  he  desttt^ed. 

HABVBSTINa 

commences  directly  the  first  flowers  open  if  the 
Lavender  is  to  be  sold  in  bonches.  The  manner 
of  disposing  of  the  flowers  most  be  taken- into 
Qonddenrtion.  In  some  mai^etsr  about  26  fiowes-. 
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spikes  are  reqnired  in  a  bnneb,  while  in  others 
from  300  to  500  is  the  rale.  Full-sized  plants 
will  produce  on  an  average  200  spikes  each.  B; 
commencing  to  cnt  the  flowers  enrly,  a  longer 
reason  is  gained ;  if  the  spikes  are  left  nntil  the 
bulk  of  the  flowers  has  expanded,  many  of  the 
forward  ones  drop  in  removal. 

Harrestiog  for  distilling  requires  maoh  more 
care  and  juc^meot  in  determining  when  the  cup 
at  the  base  of  each  flower  is  well  charged  with  oil ; 
it  is  not  the  actual  flower  that  produces  the  oil,  as 
some  inexperienced  persons  ara  apt  to  think. 
When  about  three  parts  of  the  blooms  on  each 
spike  have  expanded  some  few  of  the  oil  cnp3  at 
the  base  of  each  flower-he3.d  will  b^in  to  drop. 
Kxamine  the  ground  about  the  plants  daily  ;  when 
these  are  foond  no  time  should  be  lost  in  harvest- 
ing tbe  whole  crop.  Al  the  same  time  many  of 
the  buds  at  the  point  of  the  flower-sf^ke  will  not 
have  opened.  Tbose  at  tbe  ba<e,  however,  are 
more  important,  being  so  much  larger  and  better 
filled  with  oil.  List  year  tbe  flowers  were  not 
reaiy  for  catting  for  distilling  until  tbe  first  week 
in  September,  owing  to  the  summer  being  ratber 
oold  and  damp ;  conseqaently  the  yield  of  oil  was 
small.  If  a  properly  msde  Lavender  hook  Is  em- 
ployed, the  work  of  cutting  is  mach  facilitated. 
This  differs  in  shape  somewhat  from  an  ordinary 
reaping  hook  by  being  narrower  and  more  bent  in 
the  middle.  An  expert  person  will  clear  a  whole 
plant  at  one  sweep.  The  cutter  lays  tbe  flowers 
oarefally  on  the  top  of  the  plant  from  which 
they  were  cat.  They  are  then  collected  if  sold 
green;  If  for  distilling,  they  are  left  lying  on 
the  plant  for  a  day  or  two,  being  turned  once  to 
haiten  the  drying.  The  aim  is  to  dry  thefliwer- 
Btemj  in  a  similar  way  to  the  making  of  hay,  so 
that  they  d  >  not  mildew  when  stored  away.  It  is 
not  always  convenient  to  have  the  oil  distilled 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  ready  ;  tbe  still  may  be 
engaged,  as  it  is  sometimes,  for  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  in  advance,  when  one  distillery  is  employed 
for  tbe  whole  neigbbourbood.  Indeed  it  is  not 
necessary  to  distil  the  flowers  even  the  same  year; 
they  will  keep  qulto  well  until  the  next  season 
without  deteriorating  in  oil- production,  provided, 
of  coarse,  harvesting  has  been  properly  done.  If, 
however,  there  is  the  slightest  trace  of  mildew  or 
damp  when  the  Lavender  Is  stored  for  tbe  winter 
the  whole  crop  will  be  rendered  useless.  After  the 
flower-spikes  have  lain  on  the  plants  for  a  time 
ani  been  turi'  ^  "ii  -■  I'ljiijillcs  tliL'  ilivii!;.',  t)i^ 
should  be  cc!' ^  1  il  '""riUniuy  fCuvi  in  iM  itg, 
spread  OOt  tb^nl^  ^Icxp^Eul  to  the  sun,  bitf  not 

allowed  to  b^tw  nfe.  O^.-mmhet  is  f:ne, 
ten  days  will  t«  eam^H^QC  t6  4fy  the  s[  ik,!s  i  ha. 
roughly.  In  th'^  i--'^  '  r-f  t br-  "ivst  nr  llv  seci'tnJ  yft4r 
of  cutting  the  .  \ ,-  ,  unj  j/H'ii  e  Limy  Ji  .it  ti*  large 
enough  for  layi  1^.  f.b(^  U^jwufe  in  thc^  loji  enh; 
in  that  case^liijy  ah&iild  W  sj-rwid  tJiUily  '.'ii  ilie 
mats,  elevating  the^o  J  foot  aU>ve  the  ground. 
The  cost  of  dTstilllng  Lavender  is  about  22s.  for 
tbe  ase  of  the  si  ill  once;  a  full-sized  still  will 
hold  as  much  Lavender  as  can  be  rolled  in  twenty- 
five  full-sized  Archangel  mats.  It  is  ditBcalt  to 
give  even  an  approximate  idea  of.how  mach  oil  is 
produced  from  a  given  number  of  plants  or  acre- 
'age,  as  tbe  quantity  depends  upon  tbe  state  of  the 
weather  for  a  month  before  the  flowers  expand; 
25  lbs.  of  oil  would  be  considered  a  fair  yield  from 
one  acre  of  full-sized  plants.  If  the  harvesting  of 
the  flowers  Is  well  done  tbe  plants  need  little  at- 
tention afterwards  in  the  matter  of  praniog.  An 
instance  of  reckless  pruning  of  Lavender  bushes 
came  under  ray  notice  a  few  years  since.  A  grower 
bad  allowcl  his  plants  to  get  uncommonly  tall  in 
their  early  stages  of  growth  ;  in  consequence  they 
did  not  produce  nearly  as  m<iny  flower-spikes 
as  If  they  had  been  kept  dwarfer  and  conse- 
quently broader.  After  tbe  flowers  bad  been  gathered 
the  first  year,  the  plants  were  cut  hard  back  into 
the  old  wood,  so  much  so  that  they  bled  profusely, 
and  severe  fiostfollowiiig  killed  nearly  the  whole  of 
tbe  stock.  £.  Moltnbux. 


tbe  summer,  being  overhang  with  biif  forest  trees. 
They  are  (frowing  on  a  dry  hard  ledge  beaid^  a  water- 
fall, and  most  get  very  dry  during  tbo  summer.  I 
have  observed  in  this  fiituation  tbo  bulbi  to  rest 
the  first  and  are  the  first  to  bloom. — J,  C.  F. 


Early  Snowdrops.— I  gathered  the  first  Snow- 
drops  this  year  on  January  2S.  These  were  from  a 
'sHwition  wberethe  bulbs  never  get  a  bitof  sun  daring 


PURPLE  IN  FLOWERS. 
To  THB  EdITOB  of  THB  QaBDBH. 
Sia, — I  trust  yon  will  allow  another  short  com- 
munication upon  this  subject,  because  were  the 
controversy  to  close  at  this  p<^nt,  I  conceive  that 
an  injostice,  almost  grotesqoe,  would  he  done  to 
Mr.  Englehaart. 

I  am  wholly  prepossessed  in  favoar  of  anything 
emanating  from  Hr.  Swbank  on  matters  horticul- 
tural, and  though  I  have  felt  bound  to  agree  gene- 
rally in  what  Mr.  Sngleheart  has  written  upon 
this  matter,  especially  with  bis  last  letter,  I  should 
not  have  sought  to  add  a  word,  but  that  my  senses, 
both  of  justice  and  ot  logic,  are  "  shocked  "  by  the 
of  course  unintentional,  but  complete  misrepre- 
sentation of  tbe  question  at  issue,  impliedly  con- 
veyed, as  it  seems  to  me,  by  Hr.  Ewbank's  letter 
(appearlag  In  your  Issue  of  January  28). 

The  case  seems  to  me  very  simple  indeed,  and 
stands  thus,  as  anyone  reading  tbe  correspondence 
with  you  may  see,  but  ai,  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Ewbank  has,  in  material  part,  forgotten. 

Mr.  Sngleheart  described  as  bsing  parple  a 
flower  which  is  admittedly  violet.  Was  he  wrong, 
as  Hr.  Ewbank  originally  maintained  with  great 
vigour  that  be  was  I  This  tcm  and  is  the  iaiue  be- 
tween them  in  tbe  matter. 

Yet  no  one  can  read  Mr.  Ewbank's  letter  of  tbe 
28th  nit.  without  concluding,  as  indeed  be  evidently 
now  believes,  that  theqoestion  wasand  is  something 
completdy  diSerant,  as,  for  instance,  whether  the 
word  has  not  acquired  a  second  and "  more  spe- 
cific" Of  Kelt  ai  a  general  meaning,  which  is  a 
question  wholly  sabsidiarf  ani  incidental. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Ewbank  now  admits  that  tbe  word  has  the  more 
general  meaning  in  which  Mr.  Engleheart  used  it, 
Plough  he  claims  (let  us  for  argument's  sake  pre- 
sume that  he  rightly  claims)  that  it  has  a  second- 
ary and  more  restricted  one. 
:  But  if  a,  word  has  two  meanings,  surely  the  man 
Is  nobwrong  who  uses  it  in  one  oF  them,  and  this 
d  fortiwi,  if  hs  usas  it  in  that  one  of  the  two 
which  is. mo^  general  and  undisputed.  And  this 
becomes  noM  ^e  less  true  if  it  be  admitted  that 
auothet  man-be  eqnaU(y  right  in  using  it  in  tbe 
second  and  dLipnted  sense.  Thus,  as  it  seems 
clear  (o  me,  Mr.  Ewbank  now  admits  that  his 
origi^l  "iadictment"  against  Mr.  En^lebeart's 
English  fa'la. 

I  have  been  watebing  ,1q  wonderment  whether 
anyone  else  in  tbe  world,  even  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Ewbank's  great  authority,  would  be  willing  to  play 
junior  to  nim  In  supporting .  it.  I  coUsct  that 
Canon  Ellaoombe  would  not  do  so.  But  wbut 
might  be  done  by  Mr.  Ewbank's  laconic  an  1  anony- 
mous friend  if  (as  may  charitably  be  doubted)  he 
deliberately  wrote  for  publication  the  note  with 
which  Mr.  Ewbank's  letter  ends,  it  is  Impossible — 
and  if  possible  would  be  distasteful — to  surmise. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  Mr.  Ewbank  himsalf  would 
have  thought  it  fair  or  safe,  as  his  sole  contriba- 
tion  to  the  controversy,  to  denonnce  ex  cathedrd 
as  a  "fad,"  even  \t  or  while  he  doubted  its  trntb, 
Mr.  Bogleheart's  "  notion  "  that  any  violet  hue  is 
without  inaccuracy  called  purple.  I  am  quite 
certain  myself  that  notion  is  shared  by  tbe  esor- 
moos  majority  of  educated  persons. 

The  matter  is  perhaps  well  enough  ended  by  the 
practical  abandonment  of  tbe  original  complaint. 
ButMt  is — or  would  be— a  little  hard  that,  this 
abandonment  notwithstanding,  the  last  utterances 
in  the  matter  should  be  the  publication  of  opinions 
from  two  eminent  nutborities,  given  ex  parte 
upon  another  i^sue,  but  taken  and  tendered,  al- 
beit with  evident  ion<i./>W^J,  as  evidence  upon  the 
real  one.— H.  Sslve  L'bokabd,  Jlitherbury,  Guild- 
ford. 

■  Allow  me  to  suggest  the  following  as  a 

solution  of  this  question,  viz.,  purple  is  a  generic 


title;  but  we  have  picked  oat  all  the  pretty  and 
glossy  shades  and  given  them  specific  names,  as 
mauve,  heliotrope,  violet,  plum,  &c ,  and  thus 
purple,  properly  generic,  has  been  left  to  specify 
all  the  unspecified  ugliness. — W.  8hiblby. 

  In  justice  to  one  who  for  a  dozen  or  more 

years  has  t>een  helped  to  much  knowledge  from 
friendly  correspondence  in  The  Gabdbn  you  will, 
I  am  Bare,  allow  me  a  brief  reply  to  Hr.  Ewbank's 
quite  unexpected  letter  of  Jan.  28 — unexpected,  be- 
cause in  print  and  in  a  communication  to  myself 
be  bad  said  he  would  "  under  any  circumstances  " 
not  continue  the  subject.  Mor  was  it  my  own  in- 
tention to  writo  again  had  I  not  been  accused  of  a 
"  love  of  controversy."  I  must  feel  some  diffidence 
in  entering  upon  any  discussion,  however  interest- 
ing, in  your  paper,  unless  you  will  kindly  let  me 
say,  as  I  may  truthfully,  that  I  am  fond  of  contro- 
versy only  in  this  sense— that  I  am  a  believer  in 
tbe  ancient  Socratie  method  of  discnssion  as  the 
best  way  of  eliciting  and  imparting  knowledge. 

As  to  any  personal  feeling,  let  me  assure  Mr. 
Ewbank  that  to  me  he  has  been  and  is  simply  X, 
an  nnpersonal  quantity,  who  touclied  upon  a  topic 
in  which  Y,  myself,  had  long  taken  interest -a 
topic,  if  X  prefers  that  more  graceful  expression, 
which  is  "  a  fad  "  of  Y's. 

Cuiqiie  sua  in  arte  credcndum.  I  propose,  not  at 
present,  but  later  on,  with  yonr  pemdssion,  to  meet 
X's  anthorities  with  the  opinions  of  some  of  tbose 
whose  profession  it  has  been  to  make  the  science 
of  colour  a  special  study. 

Meanwhile,  I  will  say  briefly  that  I  do  not  feel 
duly  crushed  by  tbe  observations  of  the  qootel 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Indeed,  my  humility 
is  less  than  that  of  tbe  preacher  who  is  recorded  to 
have  begun  his  sermon  with  "  Paul  says,  and  I 
partly  agree  with  him."  I  cannot  agree  at  all  with 
tbe  F.R.3.  He  violates  the  dements  of  logic, 
which  perhaps  is  not  his  speciality.  My  denial 
that  a  certain  class  of  words  cannot  be  used  both 
generically  and  specifically  is  not  a  denial  that  any 
wjrds  can  be  thus  used.  And  the  instanced 
double  employment  of  a  term  in  scientific  classifi- 
cation is  altogether  apart  from  the  ordinary  usages 
of  language  of  which  alone  I  was  speaking. 
Moreover,  in  elassificaiion  the  term  is  repeated, 
specifically,  in  juxtaposition  with  its  generic  ufo; 
the  analogue  is  that  we  should  call  a  particular 
shade  "  purple  purple."  I  fail  to  find  in  Nicholson 
(whom  I  by  no  means  admit  to  be  an  authority 
in  the  accurate  nse  of  colour  terms)  mention  of  a 
really  specific  use  of  'purple.  Why  does  he  need, 
on  tbe  F.R.8.'s  own  admission,  to  qualify  purple 
by  the  additional  adjective  "bright"  when  he 
wishes  to  indicatea  specific  nse  of  purple  1  Where 
does  be  use  purple  alone,  meaning  a  particular 
variety  of  purple  7 

As  to  the  specialisation  of  colour,  both  X  and 
his  supporter,  ^e  F.R.S.,  fail  to  perceive  a  logical 
and  necessary  distinction.  It  is  perfectly  true,  in 
one  sense,  to  assert  th.\t  purple  has  become  special- 
ised. Tbe  subtle  varieties  of  colour  connoted  by 
and  included  under  that  term  have  become  distin- 
guished, separated,  named;  this  is  specialisation. 
But  for  the  generic  term,  the  word  "  purple  "  itself 
to  become  speciiilised  is  another  thing  Mtogetber. 
It  has  not  become,  and  by  the  Immutable  laws  of 
thought  and  laiigu<kge  it  never  can  become  special- 
ised, hut  must  retain  Its  exclusively  generic  signi- 
fication. When  the  word  purple  is  spoken  or 
written  it  brings  to  tbe  mind  an  ima^^e  of  violet, 
magenta,  mauve,  and  an  endless  variety  of  kinds 
of  purple,  separately  or  collectively.  It  can  never 
bring  an  image  of  one  special  variety  of  purple 
only  and  exclusively.  To  maintain  that  it  can  and 
does  still  seems  to  me  "a  confusion  of  both  thought 
and  language."— G.  H.  ENcr.iiHEABT. 


Winter-blooming  Oalanthus.— I  am  send- 
ing a  portion  of  plant  and  fiower  of  a  winter- 
blooming  Snowdrop  imported  by  me  from  Albania, 
and  which  I  have  had  in  cultivation  here  for  tbe 
last  two  years.  It  has  been  blooming  outside  since 
tha  third  week  of  November,  and  save  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  hedge,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  balhs  have  oeen  {danted  sinc^  August,  the  Diants 
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did  not  reeeire  any  protection  whatever  since  tbat 
time.  The  severe  frost  which  we  lately  experi- 
enced here  (5°  Fabr.)  laid  the  plants  qaite  flat 
down  to  the  gronnd ;  they  have  been  battered  by 
every  possible  kind  of  rouffh  and  bad  weather, 
bat,  Qevertbeless,  they  look  as  fresh  and  happy 
as  they  did  a  month  ago.  A  pecaliaiity  of  the 
autamn  and  winter-flowering  Snowdrops  is  the 
whitieh,  glancoos  line  nurning  down  the  centre  of 
the  leaves.  Flowering  at  the  very  dullest  season 
of  the  year  and  evidently  being  of  a  very  hardy 
and  vigorooB  considtation,  this  Snowdrop,  the  spe- 
ciUc  name  of  which  I  soon  hope  to  wcertaio,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  little  groap 
of  aatamnal  and  winter-blooming  Oalantbiuea. — 
C.  G.  TAN  TtJBBBQIlf,  JUMB. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED  FTJCHSUS, 

Thouqr  opinions  may  differ  as  to  irhether 
■ingle  or  doublO'flowered  Fuchsias  are  the 
more  beautiful,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  double  flowers  are  admired  by 
many,  and  the  demand  for  them  is,  I  think, 
greater  than  for  the  single  forms ;  consequently 
among  the  new  varieties  sent  out  within  the 
last  few  years  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
double- flowered  kinds.  Some  of  the  earlier 
doubles  were  rather  apt  to  run  up  tall,  and 
were  therefore  not  so  well  suited  for  growing 
in  the  shape  of  little  bushes  as  many  of  the 
single  ones;  but  this  cannot  now  he  ur^ed 
against  them,  as  the  accompanying  illustration 
of  Frau  Emma  Topfer  will  show.  Few  classes 
of  plants  lend  themselves  to  so  manj  different 
modes  of  treatment  as  the  Fuchsia  ;  for  in- 
stance, they  may  be  grown  as  bushes,  pyramids 
or  standards,  employed  for  covering  roofs  and 
furnishing  pillars,  or  for  beds  in  the  Open 
ground.  For  all  these  varied  purposes  suitable 
Tarieties  with  double  blossoms  are  to  be  found 
among  the  numerous  forms  now  in  cultivation. 
These  double-flowered  Fuchsias  are  not  so 
popular  with  the  market  grower  nor  for  exhibi- 
tion as  the  single  forms,  for,  owing  to  the 
blooms  being  much  heavier,  they  are  far  more 
liable  to  drop  when  shifted  about  than  those  of 
the  single- flowered  varieties  are.  In  making  a 
selection  of  the  best  double-flowered  Fuchsias, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  give  a  place  to  the 
following  with  Ught-coloured  corollas : — 

Frau  Euma  Topfeb,  a  free-growing,  freely- 
braocbed  variety,  vritb  a  very  large  corolla,  of  a 
kind  of  pinkish  while,  deeper  towards  the  biee  of 
the  petals.  Tbe  sepals  of  this  are  of  coral-red, 
and,  in  common  with  many  lar^-flowered  varie- 
ties, they  do  not  appear  of  sufficient  size  for  the 
hnge  corolla.   The  olooms  of 

Miss  Lcct  Fiitnis  are  somethlog  In  the  way  of 
those  of  the  last,  except  tbat  the  corolla  is  pore 
white  and  the  plant  is  not  so  free  in  growth.  This 
when  first  sent  ont  (about  16  or  17  years  ago,  I 
think)  attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention.  It 
makes  a  good  pot  plant,  bat  as  the  branches  are 
weak  and  tbe  flowers  heavy,  ample  support  must 
be  afforded  them. 

Mhb.  Julss  Chrbtibn  forms  a  fine  large 
specimen  and  is  suited  for  furnishing  a  pillar,  as 
It  grows  quickly,  while  tbe  flowers  are  bold  and 
effective.  Tbe  corolla  is  large  and  pure  white,  and 
the  sepals  are  more  conspicuons  than  in  either  of 
the  preceding. 

HoLESwoBTii  is  a  good  variety  for  any  purpose, 
and  one  that  has  become  popalar  with  our  market 
growers.  The  corolla  is  large  and  pure  white, 
while  tbe  bright  coloured  sepals  are  of  a  proper 
tionate  size  and  reflex  in  a  very  plrasing  manner. 

BUFFON,  a  somewhat  upright-growing  variety,  is 
noteworthy  from  the  peculiar  pinkhih  -  tinged 


corolla.  Tbe  last  variety  to  mention  of  those  with 
white  corollas  is 

Duchess  or  Edinbubqr.  Of  this  I  have  had 
but  a  limited  experience,  bat  still  sufficient  to 
Ifad  one'to  think  it  nill  turn  ont  one  of  the  very 
best  of  this  section.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  George 
Bundle,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
Fuchsia,  Hod  was  annonnced  as  a  cross  between 
Molesworth  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill  (one  of  Lemoine's 
varieties).  At  all  events  I  he  new-comer,  for  it  was 
only  sent  ont  last  year,  seems  full  of  promise.  It 
is  a  large  bold  flower,  while  the  petals  are  onnsnally 
thick  and  wax-like. 

Of  dark-flowered  varieties  there  is  a  great 
number,  many  of  which  differ  in  little  else  but 
name  from  each  other,  though  of  oonrse  there 
are  some  very  distinct  forms  : — 

Avalanche,  which  was  sent  out  about  twenty 
years  ago,  is  still  one  of  tbe  best,  the  habit  being 
good,  while  tbe  flowers  are  freely  borne. 


especially  noteworthy  from  the  corolla  being  of  a 
very  disUnct  lilac-mauve  lint.  We  have  had  two 
or  three  of  this  class  lately  from  the  Continent, 
another  being 

OcTAviE  Fbtillgt,  a  good  deal  like  the  last, 
but  with  more  of  a  rose  tinge  in  the  corolla. 

Champion  of  the  Wobld,  a  gigantic  flowered 
viulety,  whose  massive  corolla  is  of  an  intense 
dark  purple.  This  does  not  bloom  so  freely  as 
many  others,  and  the  flower-stalk  is  of  unusual 
length,  so  tbat  it  is  tiseless  for  blooming  in  a  small 
state,  but  as  apiUar  plant  in  the  conservatory  or  in 
some  such  a  position  it  will  often  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  all  Fuchsias.  This  variety 
is  by  no  means  new,  as  it  received  a  certificate 
from  the  Royal  Uotticultoral  Society  In  1876,  but 
It  is  now  not  mnch  grown.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago  a  variety  was  sent  ont  under  the  name 
of  Norfolk  Oiant,  tbat  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  from  the  size  of  its  flowers  but  It  was 


Double -flowered  Focbsia  Frau  Emma  Topfer.    Eggraved  from  a  photograpli 
sent  by  Miss  H^ldae,  Hampstead,  N. 


Fbehombnal  flowers  profusely  when  small,  yet 
the  blooms  are  with  one  or  two  exceptions  among 
the  laiffest  of  all  Fuchsias.  Tbe  corolla  of  this  is 
of  a  deep  violet-purple  oolonr,  marked  with  rosy 
crimson  at  the  base.  It  is  a  good  variety  for 
growing  in  the  shape  of  little  bosnes. 

NouvKAD  Mabtodonti  has  a  large  purple  co- 
rolla, flaked  more  or  less  with  red.  This  latter 
feature  renders  it  when  well  marked  very  attractive. 

COUTB  LbonToutoi  is  notable  from  the  closely 
packed  oorolla  being  of  a  deep  bluish  purple,  with- 
out markings  of  any  kind.  The  habit  of  tbe  plant 
too  Is  very  good. 

La  France  has  lai^e  well-refiexed  sepals  and  a 
distinct  tinted  corolla,  which  has  been  described  as 
blue,  and  though  a  long  way  from  that  colour  it  is 
a  very  distinct  shade. 

Sib  Qabnbt  WolseletIs  a  good  variety  for  any 
purpose,  with  a  large  plum-coloured  corolla. 

GusTAVB  Flaubbbt,  one  of  the  newer  French 
varieties,  is  of  good  habit,  free-flowering,  and 


mnch  Inferior  to  Champion  of  the  WorlJ,  although 
from  tbe  many  points  of  resemblance  there  is,  I 
should  think,  but  little  doabt  tbat  this  last  was  a 
seedling  from  the  older  one. 

Of  li^hb-flowered  Fuchsias,  that  is  to  Bay 
those  with  white  tube  and  sepals  and  coloured 
corolla,  there  are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  none 
with  double  blossoms.  The  Fuchsia  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  varying  fashions  in  flowers, 
for  from  1880  to  the  present  time  only  three 
inrden  varieties  have  been  noticed  by  the  fioyal 
Horticultural  Society,  viz. ,  Mme.  Galli  Marie 
1880,  Mrs.  Bundle  1883,  and  Dorothy  Fry 
1880,  while  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  that 
no  less  than  forty-two  varieties  received  certifi- 
cates.   H.  P. 

Begonia  manTcata. — Tbls  Begonia  has  long 
been  grown  in  our  gardens,  and  though  the  Indi- 
vidual blooms  are  not  particularly  showy,  It  yet  pos- 
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Besses  many  desirsble  featnrei.  The  fiowen  ve 
flmtll  aod  pink  la  coloar,  bat  they  itre  very 
freely  borne  on  larRB  InKncbing  apikas,  and  this 
light  airangement  ta  the  infloresoenoe  caasea  it  to 
be  a  -very  valnable  plant  for  groaping.  The  large, 
bright,  ibinlDg  gnea  leaves  are  very  ornamental, 
while  a  zather  dngiilar  amwanuioe  is  presented  by 
psonllar  fleshy  soue-llke  hairs  of  a  brownish  ooloor 
that  are  freely  home  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves  and  also  on  the  leaf-stalks.  This  Begonia 
is  well  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage 
alone,  bat  the  fact  that  it  {oodnoes  a  great 
number  of  blossoms  during  the  first  three  months 
(rf  the  jTMur  if  alio  neatly  in  its  favoar.  Ther«  is 
a  variegated  toem  m  wUoh  the  leaves  are  marked 
with  oreamy  Uotcbea,  as  in  Farf  lutnm  giande,  but 
this  Is  lazdy  seen  in  good  oonditfon,  as  the  plant 
shows  a  great  tendeiu^  to  xeveit  to  the  normal 
gTeen<leaved  fonn^H.  P. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


THE  OARDKNSUS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  annnal  general  meeting  of  snbscribers  to  the 
above  fund  took  place  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
on  the  3rd  inst,  Dr.  Id.  T.  Masters,  V.R.8.,  one  of 
the  vioe-presidenta,  oconning  the  chair,  the  atten- 
danoe  being  very  smau.  The  notioe  convening 
ih»  meeting  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  annu^ 
meeting  having  been  read,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  then  snbmitted.  This  set  forth  the 
fact  of  the  close  of  another  successful  financial 
year,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  chaiity.  During  the  past  jear  fifty 
childzea  have  been  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
fund,  and  the  oommittaa  reoommeoded  the  eleo- 
ti<m  of  right  ttiat  day,  bringing  the  roll  np  to  fifty- 
eight.  Two  of  the  children  who  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  fund,  having  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  have,  in  acoordonce  with 
rule  xiii.,  ceated  to  be  a  charge  npon  it.  A  slight 
falling  off  oooois  in  the  annoal  snbsoriptions, 
which  the  oommlttae  make  known  with  gnat  ra- 
giet,  as  th^  fonn  the  ehief  sotuoe  of  income.  A 
strmg  appeal  is  made  by  the  committee  for  more 
earnest  nmtxt  from  the  gardening  community 
generally.  In  whose  interests  the  fund  was  esta- 
blished and  is  maintained.  The  cash  statement  for 
the  year  ending  December  31  last  showed,  that  the 
receipts  from  general  sabsorlptloos  amounted  to 
£460  5s. ;  general  dimatlons,  £294  98.  3d. ;  thank- 
oSeiing  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitoh,  £500; 
teoeipts  fnan  annual  dinner,  £998  4s.  lOd. ;  general 
card  colleotion,  £134  3s.  Id.;  advertisements  in 
annual  report,  £31  16b.  ;  from  oollecling  boxes, 
£17  178.  61.  These  amoonts.  with  the  balance 
in  hand  of  £1229  19s.  Id.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  dividends  mi  stock  and  interest  on  de- 
posits—£143  17s.  7d.— bronght  the  receipt  side  up 
to  £3810  12s.  4d.  On  the  expenditnie  Ma,  the 
sum  of  £625  17b.  6d.  bad  been  paid  as  allowances 
to  orphans ;  working  expenses,  £134  9i.  8d. ;  cost 
of  annual  dinner,  £167  lOs.  2d.;  printing,  &c., 
£26  13s.  The  sum  of  £1946  138.  6d.  had  been  paid 
for  £2014  worth  of  2j  consol',  and  the  balance  on 
hand,  Including  a  drooslt  at  the  bankers,  amoonts 
to  £867  28.  lOd. 

In  moving  tiie  adoption  of  the  report  and  cash 
statement  the  chairman  congratulated  the  meeting 
upon  the  satisfactory  chsraoter  of  the  report,  but 
said  there  were  one  or  two  points  calling  for  com- 
ment The  fact  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  having 
beoome  patroness  of  the  fund  is  very  gratifying, 
and  BO  Is  the  special  donation  from  Mr.  and  Hn. 
Harry  Yeitch.  That  fifty  children  should  be  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  the  fond  in  so  short  a  time 
after  its  eatabUshioent  is  very  gratifying,  but  did 
the  fund  receive  adequate  suf^Kot  from  thegardm- 
ing  community,  many  more  children  shonld  be 
npon  it.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  there  shonld  be  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  annual  sobsoriptioup, 
and  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  committee  to 
cover  that  deficiency  by  increasing  the  number  of 
snbscribers.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  gardeners 
of  the  United  Kingdom  such  a  paragraph  should 


appear  in  the  report  Mr.  William  HarsbaU,  in 
Bopporting  the  motion,  alluded  to  the  caih  state- 
ment as  decidedly  of  a  coogratolatory  character, 
thoogh  it  oontained  one  wwk  point^the  decline 
In  general  Bobsoriptlons.  It  is  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise the  gardeners  of  the  country  do  not  take 
more  interest  la  a  fond  estabUahed  solely  in  their 
iutmsts.  The  annnal  dinner  was  a  great  soocess, 
and  the  oost  incurred  was  repaid  over  and  over 
again.  The  committee  had  now  over  £6500  in- 
vested in  stock,  and  with  a  balance  of  £300  on  de- 
posit at  their  bankers,  their  financial  position 
was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  motion  for 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  cash  statement 
was  thm  pot  and  carried  nnanlmonsly.  On  the 
motion  of  Hr.  Hsny  Toner  seconded  ^  Mr.  Jcdm 
Wills,  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  was  unanimously  le- 
eleoted  treasurer.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  W.  G. 
Weeks,  seconded  by  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  Mr.  J.  Fraser 
was  re-elected  auditor.  Mr.  A.  Outram  proposed 
the  re-election  of  the  retiring  members  of  the  com- 
mittee :  Messrs.  Head.  Lai^  Nicholscm,  Poupart. 
Smith,  Walker,  and  H.  Turner.  This  was  leoonded 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  who  deplored  the  fact  that 
many  gardeners  took  large  soms  of  money  In  the 
form  of  prices,  bat  did  not  sopport  the  fund.  In 
the  district  in  which  he  resided  (Cbert«ey>  there 
were  only  abont  one  or  two  who  subscribed.  If 
they  would  Inquire  Into  the  Cases  of  cbildres  placed 
upon  the  fund  as  he  had  dtme  they  would  see  what 
a  good  and  praiseworthy  work  was  bc^og  carried 
ont  by  means  of  the  inmtutlon  they  were  met  that 
day  to  support.  The  chairman  moved  the  re-elec- 
tion ai  secretary  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  who  had  the 
f nil  confidence  of  the  gardening  community,  and 
was  pre-eminently  the  man  to  fill  the  position  of 
secretary  to  the  fond.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
William  Marshall,  who  said  he  had  worked  vritb 
Mr.  Barron  for  two  years,  and  be  felt  it  was  Impos- 
sible to  say  too  mooh  in  pr^se  ot  the  manner  In 
which  he  carried  ont  theduties  of  his  office ;  he  had 
become  a  necessity  to  the  fund,  and  it  would  be 
ve^AIffloalt  indeed  to  replace  him.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  J.  Wright,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins, 
Sir  Jamee  Whitehead,  Bt,  MJ'.,  aod  Sir  Sdwln 
Saunders,Praridrut<rf  the  National  Chiysanthemnm 
Society,  were  added  to  the  list  of  vioe-pwldents. 
Mr.  W.  Marshall  proposed  and  Mr.  H.  Turner 
seconded  a  proposition  that  Messrs.  R.  Dean,  Pou- 
part, Weeks,  and  Wynne  act  as  scmtineeni  for  the 
election.  The  meeting  then  adjoomed  until  4 
p.m.,  when  Mr.  William  Marshall  oooupied  the 
ohair,  and  the  resnlt  of  the  election  was  declared 
to  be  in  CavooT  of  Frederick  Prfoe,  415  votes; 
Nellie  YAe,  254  votes ;  Ada  Beddoes,  228  votes ; 
John  MitoheU,  227  votes;  Bmily  Kate  Neve,  220 
votes;  Otto  Koebab,  217  votes;  PhtUp  Arthur 
Stevens,  316  votes  •  and  Minnie  Ba^dey,  195  votes. 


One  most  noteworthy  feature  in  conneoti«i  with 
this  fund  is  the  investments  of  the  year,  these 
amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  nearly  £2000.  nie 
total  investments  now  stai^  at  £6570J  6s.  lOd.. 
with  £303  on  deposit  at  bankers.  These  invest- 
ments are  excellent,  aod  speak  well  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fund  since  its  comoMBcement ;  bat  the 
sooner  they  stand  at  £10,000  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  orphans  of  our  gardeners,  I  regret  to 
see  by  the  rroort  that  there  is  a  slisAit  falling  off 
hi  the  annuiu  snbeoriptions.  This  Aiould  not  be, 
and  when  the  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
see  this  fact  notified,  they  shoald  for  their  own 
sake  endeavour  to  support  saoh  a  deserving  charity 
to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Tbose  who  make  it 
an  excuse  that  one  gainea  per  annnm  Is  too  muob 
to  subscribe  to  the  Gardeners*  Rojol  Benevolent 
Institution  (a  poor  exoose,lt  is  true)  cannot,  in  the 
case  of  the  Or^ian  Fnnd,  find  any  soch  ground  to 
stand  upon.  Sabsoriptlona  are  as  low  as  5s.  per 
annnm — only  a  little  more  than  Id,  per  vreek.  One 
hundred  such  subscriptions  are  better  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  nnmber  at  £1. 

Turning  to  the  election  of  orphans  on  the  pre> 
sent  occasion,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned.  The 
most  saccefsf  al  workers  for  the  cliildrcn  are  those 
who  displayed  the  most  energy  in  seeking  for 
vote.'.  Five  ont  of  six  who  appeal  for  the  first 
time  are  elected,  whilst  the  sixth  itands  welt  np  on 


the  Ust  Of  the  nine  who  appeal  the  second  tSae 
three  are  elected.  Regarding  the  six  who  are  on< 
successfol,  I  fear  there  was  not  the  amount  of 
energy  shown  that  should  have  been.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  a  doien  at  least  elected, 
lather  than  ei^t ;  but  it  could  not  be,  whilst  so 
many  gaidenon  are  so  ^atiwUo  in  ttguA  to  ran- 
dering  aiilitaBae.  On  Ihtibvtsd. 


ANTHRACn-E  COAL  AND  GARDEN 
BOILERS. 

Thhbb  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  setting  of 
the  boilers  if  this  coal  will  not  bom,  as  "  G.  C.  L."  at 
pose  98  BayiL  Mwe  dnn^t  is  needed  to  bom 
thb  ooal  than  any  othw,  rad,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
by  far  the  most  eoonomloal  f  oel  that  can  be  had. 
Where  many  persons  make  a  mistake  In  burning 
antbtaoite  is  In  always  poking  the  fire.  The  bars 
ought  to  be  thorooghly  cleared  ot  ashes  and 
cUakers  by  allowing  the  fire  to  bom  low  in  the 
early  part  ot  the  lAemoon  wbsa  a  sharp  frost  is 
threatened,  for  Instanoe.  If  a  good  quantity  ot 
ooal  is  thrown  on,  the  fire  should  not  be  again 
touched  until  more  is  required.  Even  tben,nothing 
beyond  thrusting  the  poker  right  to  the  fiir  aid  of 
the  fomaoe  next  to  the  bars,  to  free  them  and 
admit  the  air,  and  levelling  the  nnbomt  fod  in 
the  fomaoe  Is  required.  If  the  ooal  ia  broken 
into  pieces  about  double  tiie  siie  of  a  orioket-hall 
that  is  all  that  is  required.  The  small  coal— ot 
which  there  is  hot  littie— should  be  burnt  ajpng 
with  the  lamps,  as  alone  it  hi  liable  to  "cake,^ 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  free  tit  passage.  I  find  2 
tons  of  anthracite  equal  to  3  tons  o(  ooke.  Three 
years  ago  I  hud  a  remarkable  and  convincing 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  anthracite  over  coke. 
A  new  saddle  boiler  with  water-way  back  was  put 
In  to  heat  parts  ot  the  dwellii^'boase.  The  fur- 
nace would  not  hold  sufficient  coke  to  admit  ot 
the  damper  heixtg  left  far  enoi^h  out  to  maintain 
a  certahi  heatdorlng  the  night,  even  when  at- 
tended to  at  9  p.m.  In  the  morning  the  fire  was 
burnt  cot  and  the  heat  correspondingly  low.  Now, 
with  the  aid  (tf  anthracite,  the  flra  can  be  made 
Dp  at  6  p.m.,  and  at  7  o'clock  the  next  morning 
there  wUl  be  a  good  fire  and  the  heat  good.  This, 
in  my  case,  is  most  conclosive  as  to  the  value  ot 
anthracite  as  foel.  Another  point  is  its  smoke- 
less oharaoter.  Where  the  garden  is  situated  near 
the  dweUing-honse  this  Is  a  boon.  I  have  tried 
smokeless  steam  coal,  bat  do  not  find  it  so  lasting 
or  so  prodoctive  of  heat  as  uthradte.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  "  G.  C.  L."  shonld  think  It 
necessary  to  remove  the  boilers.  He  cannot  have 
the  right  kind  of  anthracite.  That  from  the  South 
Wales  coal-fields  is  considered  the  best.  The 
further  away  the  boilers  are  from  their  work,  the 
less  efficlentiy  will  they  act.  Does  "G.  C.  L." 
bom  refuse  from  the  boose  or  elsewhere  with  the 
ooal  T  If  so,  some  smoke  most  of  necessity  come 
from  that— B.  H. 

  I  shonld  strongly  advise  "G.  C.  L."  (p.  98) 

to  have  his  boilers  reset  where  they  are  If  there  is 
something  amiss  with  tliem  instead  of  taking  them 
fifty  yards  away,  as  this  meanv,  even  with  one  flow 
and  return  service  pipe,  heating  300  feet  of 
mpe  to  no  praottoal  pnipoae,  betides  the  trouble 
Involved  if  the  onderground  pipes  go  wrong 
while  additional  time  and  fire  vrith  boilers  so  far 
away  from  their  work  are  necessary  to  get  heat  up 
qoicUy.  What  are  the  boilers!  Trentham  or  one 
of  the  many  types  of  saddle  1 1  have  ndther  experi- 
enced nor  seen  any  ditficulty  la  dealing  with  an- 
thracite with  theae ;  indeed  tiie  chief  aim  Is,  as  a 
rule,  to  restrict  draught  suffloientiy  to  canee  a 
steady  fire.  It  i*  perhaps  a  trifle  mesumptnous  to 
hasard  a  decided  opinion  without  snowing  all  the 
ciroumstanoes,  butn  seems  to  me  a  question  of 
altering  existing  arrangements  so  as  to  make  the 
boilers  bum  the  coal  in  their  present  quarters. 
Anthracite  Is  a  grand  foel  in  the  hands  of  a  caret ol 
stoker,  aiul  moch  less  fire  is  required  with  thie 
than  with  e<^  to  keep  up  a  strong  heat  The 
natural  interenoe  to  be  d»w9  from  Ibis  «  that 
anyone  intendine  to  bnmfnothinKhiiiattftmlte 
shoald  neveP|^Tia^f^VJMi?Mtt^t£^ 
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saddle  type ;  thas  for  1600  feet  of  pipe  « 
Gbatowortfa  or  Trentbam  4  feet  18  iaohee  will 
be  mooh  better  for  anthracite  than  a  plain  saddle 
A  feet  hf  2  feet.  The  qoestion  of  the  relative  oost 
of  this  ooal  and  coke  is  simply  one  of  looali^ ;  at 
a  lorel  flgnre  the  balance  woidd  be  wtirely  on  tbe 
aide  of  ooal,  bat  in  many  oasM  eztta  oo«t  compels 
an  oj^Kwite  conoliuion.  Anthracite  costs  qb  with 
oartage  a  little  over  26b.  per  ton,  and  ooke  is  often 
delivered  at  I69.  (per  ton,  not  cbaldroo).  Ko  one 
at  these  figures  ooold  maintain  the  coal  was  the 
cheaper  fuel  of  the  two,  and  antess  delivered  in 
cobble  form  the  labonr  ot  breaking  is  very  ooo- 
ddemble^E.  Bubbxix,  Ctm-gmont. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Two  early  shruba.— Now  that  berriea  are  n«arlf 
all  cone,  and  very  litUe  blomom  of  any  sort  as  jet 
to  be  seen,  it  ma;  be  well  to  note  the  enfiveaiDK  effect 
of  two  pretty  Arabs  in  bloom  in  the  grove  dnrins  the 
last  week  of  JAtieaii7~-Hamtmalis  stborea  and  the 
white  Daphne  MesereniD.— M.  A.  B.,  Liphnok. 

Iient  Iiily  f^om  Oakwood.--I  bring  70a  a 
truu  of  a  Lent  Hellebore  I  had  from  M.  Fnebel,  of 
Znricb ;  it  ha<  been  in  Uoom  for  about  a  week.  He 
named  it  Helleboma  'caQcaaicns  giganteas.  I  tbiok 
both  the  colour  of  the  flower  and  Aape  of  the  trass 
very  pretty.  It  blooms  earlier  than  most  of  its  Irind, 
— G.  F.  W1L8OK. 

The  tree  form  of  the  eonunon  Ivy  named 
arboreseens  is  oonspionons  in  the  winter  season 
for  its  profnsion  of  blaok  benies,  which  add  Inte- 
rest to  the  wealth  of  rich  grera  leaves.  We  saw 
recently  a  laige  group  of  jdaata  qnite  a  winter 
piotare,  and  one  was  stmclr  with  its  richness  and 
beaaty.  The  growth  of  the  Ivy  is  strong  and 
bosby,  and  a  fine  set  off  to  I  he  Sowers  of  the  Lily 
or  Galtonia,  bulbs  that  may  be  planted  between 
tbe  Ivy  masses  with  excellent  effect. 

Iberia  atyloaa.— This,  I  believe,  is  the  dwarfest 
and  earliest  ot  all  tbe  Iberlf  es.  In  Exeter  it  has  now 
been  in  bloom  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  The 
flowen,  pale  bine  with  jart  a  tinge  of  lOao,  are 
less  than  8  inches  above  the  soil,  resting  on  a 
neat  cosbion  ot  densely  crowded  leaves.  It  has 
been  planted  oat  for  two  year*,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  aboat  Its  being  perfectly  hardy.  It  was 
planted  in  stony  soil  on  a  slope  with  a  southern 
aspect  which  it  seems  to  en  joy.— F.  W.  M. 

The  cuTfttorehip  at  OUe^w.— We  are  well 
pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  Dewar,  of  the  Royal  Oar- 
dens,  Kew,  and  who  is  well  known  to  many  readers 
of  Thb  Oabdbk,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
management  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Dewar's  good  knowledge  of  hardy  plants  will, 
wa  hope,  have  fall  scope  in  his  new  cha^e,  where, 
if  we  rememlDer  rightly,  tbe  soil  is  favonrable. 
Many  of  the  best  arti<dea  on  hardy  flowers  in  The 
Gabdkv  have  been  written  by  him,  and  we  hope 
will  long  continne  to  be. 

X!r«iiiontia  oalffbmicUL— Tbe  notes  that  have 
appeared  on  this  sbmb  point  to  its  being  some- 
what rare.  I  saw  one  with  several  fine  flowers 
upon  it  a  few  years  sgo  in  Major  Gnibford's  in- 
teresting garden  at  Offington,  Worthing.  That  wa3 
towards  aatnmo,  and  I  was  informed  that  it  fand 
been  flowering  for  month".  The  Lapageria  was 
flowering  on  the  wall  ootside  at  the  same  time, 
and  this  indicates  how  favourably  situated  the 
garden  is.  The  Fremontia  was  a  young  plant,  bnt 
it  still  alive  no  doubt  it  has  made  oondderable 
progress  since  I  saw  it.— A.  H. 

Heders  acnta.— Tbe  varied  forms  of  Ivy  are 
exceedingly  numerons,  bnt  one  ot  tbe  most  distinct 
that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  is  that  which 
bears  the  above  name.  The  plant  in  question  was 
growing  upon  tbe  wall  in  Messrs.  Wood's  nursery 
at  Maiesfield,  and  there  was  more  of  it  in  pots. 
It  beloDgi  to  tbe  la^;e*Ieaved  kinds  of  wbich  H. 
dentate  IS  a  good  example,  and,  like  this  species, 
tt  has  large  simple  green  leaves,  but  their  length  is 
much  greater  than  their  breadth,  and  they  taper 
sbaridy  towards  tbe  point.  It  is  doubtless  a  good 
kind  mth  a  truly  descriptive  name. 


Apple  Annie  BUaaheth.— At  page  85  of  Thb 
Gabdedt,  B.  Barren  asks  tbe  opinion  of  growers  on 
the  i^ve-named  Apple.  I  oan  speak  very  favonr- 
ably  of  it  as  grown  here,  whue  many  varieties  that 
do  well  in  other  places  fail  to  snodeed.  Tbe  tree 
is  a  good  grower,  clean,  and  free  from  canker,  a 
disease  which  we  suffer  from-mncb,  the  climate 
being  BO  moist  and  cbangeable.  lAke  many  other 
varieties,  it  does  not  produce  much  atnall  spray,  so 
does  not  want  much  pruning,  bnt  grows  upright. 
It  fruits  in  a  young  state  and  u  a  constant  cropper, 
bnt  rhther  thinly,  this  being  an  advantage,  as  tbe 
trait  is  very  latge,  heavy,  and  keeps  wdT— W.  0., 
Fffto. 

Grape  Oroa  Maroc.— I  send  yon  a  small 
bunch  of  Oros  Jfaroo  Ghape^  which  I  think  has 
kept  well,  for  with  some  growers  ft  does  not  keep 
nearly  so  long.  Tbe  Vine  was  grafted  on  tbe 
Golden  Queen,  the  berries  alvrajs  taking  on  a 
splendid  bloom,  which  I  do  not  get  on  Gros  Maroc 

Slanted  in  another  house.  The  two  look  quite 
Istinct  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  Perhaps  you 
will  kindly  give  me  your  o^nion.— J.  F.  WILKIN- 
90ir. 

*»*  The  flavour  was  qafte  gone,  and  worse  than- 
gone,  as  it  was  most  anpleasant  to  the  taste.  We 
cannot  see  any  advantage  In  keroing  this  Oiape 
up  to  the  present  time.   It  is  zeuly  a  midseason 

Grape.— Bd. 

Peachea  fh>m  the  Cape  "J.  C.  B.,"  in 

year  Lisue  of  the  4th  Inst.,  states,  "It  is  tbe 
opinion  of  the  Covent  Garden  salesmen  that 
Feaohes  from  the  Cape  will  bring  prices  down  to 
so  low  a  pdnt  that  nach-growing  in  this  country 
will  soon  become  extinct."  I  do  not  know  who  bis 
informant  may  be,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
this  question :  How  is  tt  possible  for  any  produce 
reaching  this  country  during  tbe  first  three  months 
of  the  year  to  affect  like  produce  grown  in  this 
country  during  the  summer  and  autunm  months, 
viz..  Hay  to  October  7  It  does  not  appear  graierally 
known  that  nearly  all  the  fruit  that  has  hitherto 
reached  us  fnmi  the  Gape  bas  belonged  to  the 
clingstones,  therefore  oould  not  possibly  compete 
with  the  varieties  generally  grown  here,  even  if  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time,  Sise  also  would  lower 
their  valoe.— J.  Wbbbgb,  Onmt  Garden  Market. 


The  Bom  controveray.— I  notice  that  yon 
have,  in  common  with  your  contemponuies  of  the 
garden  press,  received  and  published  an  attack 
made  on  me  in  a  circular  letter  written  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Femberton,  wbich  is  called  a  "friendly 
criticism."  This  letter  is  apparently  written  with 
the  intention  of  trying  to  show  my  unfitness  to 
give  opinions  on  the  subject  which  is  now  being 
diECussed  in  the  gardening  papers.and  also,aoeord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Femberton,  my  ignorance  of  Bose  cul- 
ture. As  1  have  replied  fully  to  Mr.  Femberton  in 
one  of  your  contemporaries,  I  will  merely  say  here, 
that  as  Mr.  Femberton's  whole  argument  is  based 
on  erroneons  ^emises,  tbe  main  put  ot  his  reason- 
ing is  thereby  valueless.  Mr.  Femberton  has  boldly, 
and  be  must  pardon  me  for  spring  ignonintly, 
stated  that  as,  according  to  him,  I  only  joined  the 
National  Rose  Socletyin  1889,1  have  no  lengthened 
experience.  I  might  ntgue  this  point,  as  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  the  assumption  of  anyone  requiring  to 
j(dn  onr  society  to  be  an  expert  Bose  grovrer,  wit 
the  nnfortnnate  part  <tf  Mr.  Femberton's  argument 
is  that  ic  is  wholly  untrue.  I  joined  the  N.R.8.  in 
1878,  and  have  been  a  grower  of  Boses  since  1877. 
I  think  I  need  not  farther  trouble  you  with  a  re^y 
to  the  rest  of  bis  "  frluidly  criticism."— Chablbs 
J.  Obahame. 

The  weather^'in^Weat  Herts.- Tuesday  last 
proved  the  warmest  day  that  we  have  bad  here 
since  tbe  middle  of  November,  tbe  temperature  in 
tbe  shade  rising  to  5i?.  On  tbe  other  bimd,  several 
nights  lately  have  been  very  odd,  and  daring  Satur- 
day night  a  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn  in- 
dicated 15*  of  frost.  On  Thursday,  the  2nd  in8t,the 
wind  was  higher  than  at  any  time  for  a  twelve- 
monUi  (direction  W.S.W.),  sbowii^  bow  calm  the 
present  wipter  most  have  been,  as  op  thaf  ocquion 


the  wind  at  no  time  exceeded  a  moderate  gale< 
Since  the  b^nniog  of  tbe  mcmth,  seventeen  boars 
of  clear  sunshine  have  been  recorded.  The  first 
fertile  flowers  appeared  on  a  sheltered  bush  of  the 
common  Hasel  on  tiie  Sth  fnst,  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  last  year  and  twelve  6m  eariler  than  In  189r 
— B.  }L,S«rktawuUd. 


Open  q^«e«a.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  tbe 
Metropolitan  Fablio  Gardens  Associati<w,  Sf^  Loo- 
caster  Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Viccrat,  vioe-cbalr* 
man,  presiding,  it  was  decided  to  expend  £20  in 
preparing  piape  and  plans  illoatroting  the  work  of 
the  assodatlon  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  at 
Chicago.  A  grant  of  £100  from  the  Clothworkers' 
Company  was  announced.  In  accordance  with 
plans  and  estimates  presented,  sums  ot  £130  and 
£380  were  voted  for  tbe  Juing  out  of  an  c^en 
space  in  Bermondsey  and  St.  Thomas^  Square, 
Hackney,  and  £100  towards  the  acquisition  of  five 
acres,  formerly  part  of  Wand eworth  Common. 
IfOtters  were  read  from  the  Tottenham  Local 
Board  accepting  seats  for  High  Street,  Tottenham, 
and  from  Mr.  WilsoD  Nob^e,  H.P.,  sending  £200for 
tree-idantinglnthoroaghfaresln  "London  over  the 
border,"  otherwise  Barkkig.  The  secretaty  stated 
that  only  abont  £700  was  now  required  to  complete 
tbe  purchase- money  of  tbe  Hilly  Fields,  Brockleyt 
45  acres  in  extent,  It  was  decided  to  apply  for 
tbe  occasionnl  opening  to  the  public  of  the  Hon. 
Arlillery  Company's  drill  ground  in  the  City  Boad, 
and  to  write  to  the  First  Gommisdoner  of  Works 
respecting  the  possibly'  Irreparable  ininry  which 
might  be  caoseid  to  Kensington  Gardens  by  tbe 
proposed  uu  lergronnd  railway.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  endeavour  to  secure  some  amendment  to  tbe 
Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act  and  the  London 
County  Coundl  General  Powers  Bill  in  order  to 
afford  additional  protection  to  open  spaces. 


Namea  of  planta.— Z>.  ffammiV.— l,  Aphekndra 
Roesli;  S,  A.  liboniana ;  3,  Rnellia  maeraDlha.— « 
J.  T.—i,  Oncidinm  cncullatum  macrochilnm ;  9,  O. 

Phalencmis;  both  cool.  T.  Merchant. — 1,  Cypri- 

pedium  Bulleoiannm ;  2,  0.  inngna  nitensj  3,  Deor 

arobium  Ainawortbi.  Conttant  .S«ad«r.— Cattle va 

Fercivaliana.  J,  Bntter. — Both  forme  [of  Odonto- 

gloasum  maculatum.— — StVitmAeaii.— Adiantnm 
fr^e.-F.  C.  W—l,  L»lia  rubf ecens  [ !  2,  L.  har- 
pophylla;  8,  Cattleya  Triance,  ordinary  form. 

F.  D.  L.  S.— Fittoma  mbro-nervis.  Jff.  Caatle.— 

We  cannot  ondertake  to  nune  Cnttons ;  Orehids  next 
week.— ^ IT.  Bardffi^.—l,  next  week]  8,  G<jdfnnta 
isopbylla. 

Names  of  ftuit.— T.  CoHUIon,  Sieyne,  Bern, 
bridge,  I.W.—l,  Lord  Derby;  2.  Brabaut  Belleflenr; 

4,  Conrt  of  Wick.  Oakenhead  4'  Co.—l.  Northern 

Greening  |  2,  not  recogoised.— — .^non. — Forelle  or 
Trout  Ptar. 


"Ifee  Garden  "  Honthlr  Parts— rUt  jtwiut  k  fwi- 

tiOud  in  Moliy  towMl  MnUMf  farU.  M  tkii  form  Vu 
ealmartd  pUOa  art  btit  priMiW,  «mI  U  U  mat  nitmbU  fm- 
rX/troMi  prniaiu  to  tA«  unu  ^  (A*  As^-jmrly  wIumo.  fritt 
Ij.  M. ;  port  fru,  1*.  M.  Cvm^M*  u(  wInm  Tat 
Gabdbw  jVm  v»  'ammmnmatl  Id  nA  t/  IC  i.  f4r^-  (vw  wMi, 
yria«,etoa,£8011i. 
"Gardening  Ulastratsd"  Honthlr  Parte.  — TUf 

JmntcU  li  rNUuAtd  in,  luaUy  botutd  UoAlkly  ParU,  la  vUdt 
JbnN  it  U  9Mt  tvUMt  for  r^mntt  prtwtom  t»  (lU  unu  tfiM 
ftartg  9tlmwM.  Prietid.;  poHfite,  id. 

"Farm  anA  Bmne"  ■oatUr  raptt.-ttto >MnMi it 

PnWIiM  to  wJil^'toaaiJIitaU^r  Pvt*,fa  wftMybna  U  it 
NMit  mitay*  J»r  r«fkrtMt  prcvtow  U  at  iMM  eTO*  ffartf 
vahuRO.  Pri»6i.;imtM$.M. 

"Hardy  Flowers."— WK»w  dmrij^Uinu  v  i^wwMir, 
tMrttm  kuMdrtd  14  Uu  wutt  emamtnttd  iptciM,  mU  tUtwIlMi 
*r  a«r  arrarngmnt,  cwftMn,  M.    PI/A  *mI  J>|nUar 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  ia9Z.—emaafmt  Alrkm- 
bttieat  LUU  ^  <M  Braneka  ^  (A<  JTortintilwaJ  TVoite.  n« 
IMu  '/  8ard«M  o»i  Covvlry  SMI*  (eotttai^inf  orrr  MNMJ  ka«« 
6em  wrjr  car^fW/y  oimI  'xttnriftlw  rrritm,  ma  art  orfMittw  to 
ht  tkt  wmt  eompUu  trtr  p\Ui'iA*n.    Fritt  Iil:  t?  poH.  U.  Td, 

Allirfo%r  nadtit  vho  art  inttrtttei  itt  tkt  fm|n»*nMiM  •« 
eotlagt  homa  an  innltd  tohlp  h*  f«  makt  CoitaflO  Gar- 
tfaiWg  AiMWM.  It  it  iwMitM  at  tkt  vtry  toKttl  prUt  I9 
mm  tb  wmM  of  OtOM  far  vAom  U  it  mlMtM,  and  oofitt  vill 
Mat  /br  dUtitbuiiim,  fVw.  6|r  U*  wMisktrt,  Mutrt.  OmOt 
and  Compamr.  Za  BtlU  Bavoofft  iMdgaU  BiU  S.C. 

The  EPBl'fch  Flbwer  Cardca.  —  Atf^M,  rim  and 
PlanU.   Third  tditlon,  nviacd,  fit*  wam  iina /tfail najtoat. 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PHASES  OF  PEACH  "YELLOWS." 
When  the  tips  of  young  Peach  and  Nectarine 
Bhoota  do  not  assume  a  rich  green  colour  in  due 
ooune,  but  are  rather  of  a  eickly  yellow  hue, 
the  tree  is  said  to  be  affected  by  the  "  yellows." 
Unless  somewhat  drastic  remedies  are  applied 
the  trees  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  are  soon 
unworthy  of  the  space  they  occupy.  Whether 
'  thew  yellows  are  curable  or  not  is  a  moot  point, 
and  if  we  aooept  tlie  view  ci  American  ol»ervei8 
inth  whom  I  have  had  a  discussion  on  the  matter, 
they  are  not,  or  at  any  rate  not  in  all  cases.  In 
my  opinifm,  however,  very  much  depends  upcm 
what  causes  the  disease,  if  sueh  it  may  be 
termed,  and  also  upon  the  time  when  prtmer 
remedial  measures  are  first  attempted.  I  repeat 
proper  measures,  as  I  have  proved  that  what 
answers  well  in  one  case  fails  completely  in 
another.  In  most  cases  the  sickly  state  of  the 
trees  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  something  that 
goes  to  make  a  soil  suitable  for  t^e  growth  of 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  Restore  ^ese  con- 
stituents, and  if  the  trees  are  not  already  half 
dead,  there  will  soon  be  a  welcome  change  in 
their  health  and  appearance.  In  America  the 
tnes  rai^dly  attain  a  highly  productive  size, 
are  eroj^ted  fop  a  few  preara  to  their  full  extent, 
and  are  rooted  out  djreetly  they  give  signs,  in 
the  shape  of  tbeye]lowB,of  comidete  exhaustion. 
Labour  is  too  scatoe  and  the  idea  too  dow  for 
any  attempt  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  renovat- 
ing the  greatly  impoverished  soil,  but  in  thia 
country  circumstances  are  very  different  We 
prefer  to  keep  our  trees  in  a  prcductive  state 
for  as  many  years  as  possible,  and,  as  a  rule, 
euccec  d  in  doing  so  three  times  as  l<»ig  as  they 
do  in  the  Prach-growing  States  in  America. 

The  remedy  most  often  recommended  and 
very  generally  applied  for  "yellows"  is  wholly 
or  partially  lifting  the  roots  of  the  affected 
trees.  It  is  the  surface  soil  that  absorbs  most 
of  the  food  supplied  to  the  borders,  and  the 
further  down  the  roots  descend  the  worae  they 
fare.  If  the  bulk  of  the  roots  is  deeply  located, 
the  foliage  coon  indicates  that  something  is  re- 
quired nr-ore  than  reaches  it,  the  "yellows" 
being  the  usual  outcome.  There  w  chemicals 
whitA,  if  they  could  be  placed  within  reach  of 
the  roots,  would  to  a  certain  extent  correct  the 
unhealthy  top-growth  ;  but  the  first  proceeding 
ought  m  aU  cases  to  be  root-lifting.  Wholly 
Iifung  and  raising  the  collar  well  above  the  level 
are  scmetimes  most  beneficial,  tfcis  being  espe- 
cially the  casewhen  the  trees  had  previouely  sunk 
several  inches  below  the  level.  Bringing  up  the 
roots  to  near  the  surface  and  relaying  uiem  in 
quite  heeh  compost  is  not  unfrequently  a  per- 
fect remedy  for  the  yellows,  but  not  always. 
Soils  vary  so  considerably  in  their  composition, 
that  one  very  important  constituent  may  be 
either  missing  or  not  strong  enough,  unless 
acted  upon  by  some  other  e^ment,  to  restore 
the  pr^er  bdance.  I  have  lifted  trees  and  re- 
planted them  in  quite  fresh  compost,  and  yet 
not  cured  them  of  the  "yellows."  A  tree  of 
Peach  Belleaarde  in  an  early  house  was  par- 
tiaDy  lifted  m  the  autumn  of  1889  and  to  a  oer* ; 


tain  extent  restored  to  better  health.  Being 
regarded  as  a  su^mumerary,  it  was  heavily 
cropped  the  following  summer,  and  still  more 
heavily  in  1801.  In  spite  of  good  attention  in 
the  way  of  supplying  water  and  liquid  manure, 
the  yellowness  «  the  leaves  became  only  too 
apparent,  and  last  February,  when  the  lea^ 
growth  oommenced,  this  was  as  yellow  as  the 
tips  of  properly  blanched  lily-white  Seakale. 
Curiously  enough,  a  large  tree  of  Peach  A  Bee 
on  one  side  of  it  and  Nectarine  Lord  Napier  on 
the  other  were  in  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition, or  as  green  as  could  be  desired.  So 
bad  was  the  condition  of  the  tree,  that  I  decided 
to  either  kill  or  cure  it.  A  12-inch  potful 
of  newly -slaked  lime  was  spread  over  an 
area  of  about  7  feet  by  6  feet — this  being 
the  space  principally  occupied  by  the  roots 
—and  duly  forked  into  the  surface,  a  good 
soaking  of  soft  water  following,  liie  effect 
was  almost  magical.  Before  the  leaves  were 
fully  grown  they  became  beautifully  green  in 
colour,  the  tree  also  making  gootl  growth,  as 
well  as  ripening  an  extra  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 
Most  probably  the  lime  (made  from  magnesian 
limestone  rook),  acting  chemically  on  the 
rather  strong  loamy  soil,  liberated  potash 
previously  locked  up  therein,  and  these  ele- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  potash,  lime  and  ms^- 
nesia,  supplied  the  missing  linka.  If  there  is 
little  or  no  chlorophyll  in  the  leaves  they  can- 
not possibly  perform  their  functions  properly, 
and  unless  the  deficiency  in  the  soil  is  made 
good  or  corrected  in  some  way,  the  tree  is 
bound  to  gradually  dwindle  away.  Where, 
therefore,  newly-stuted  trees  prefient  a  some- 
what sickly  appearance  from  the  first,  and  it  is 
known  that  lime  has  not  reached  the  soil 
about  the  roots  for  two  or  three  years  or 
longer,  the  effects  of  a  good  dressing,  well 
washed  in,  should  be  tried  at  once  in  prefer- 
ence to  eiUier  tampering  with.chemicals  about 
which  not  much  is  xnownor,  worse  still,  doing 
nothing  at  aU.  If  lime  does  littile  or  no  good, 
its  emplt^ment  in  moderation  will  certainly 
not  be  humful,  unless  it  comes  into  contact 
with  quite  fresh  farmysrd  manure,  soot,  or 
chemical  manures,  in  which  case  it  might 
generate  ammonia  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
injurious  to  the  young  folisge  overhead. 

A  light  attack  of  the  yellows  may  in  the 
first  place  be  due  to  poverty  at  the  roots,  and 
if  the  soil  of  the  border  is  naturally  very  poor, 
a  dressing  of  lime  would  perhapa  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil— that  is  to  eay,  make  it  after  a 
shoit  time  still  more  impoverished.  The 
rtmcdy  in  this  caee  is  plain  enough,  and  con- 
sists in  feeding  at  the  roots  more  frequently 
than  previously.  Gardeners  Ecem  to  bo  afraid, 
or  else  think  it  wasteful,  to  use  liquid  manuze 
for  the  trees  either  during  the  winter  or  jubt 
prior  to  their  starting  into  active  growth.  More 
often  than  not  they  wait  till  the  ttcn  are  well 
advanced  in  growUi  or  till  the  greatest  strain 
is  put  upon  them  by  the  fruit ;  whereas  they 
would  do  well  to  commence  very  much  eariier. 
Exhausted  borders  should  at  least  have  a  soak- 
ing of  moderately  strong  liquid  drainings  from 
A  mixed  farmyard  or  that  in  which  urine 
abounds,  the  roots  being  less  Ukely  to  be  in- 
jured before  they  are  active  than  afterwards. 
The  presence  of  ammonia— that  is  to  say  nitro- 
gen— in  the  soil  in  appreciable  quantities 
favours  a  stronger  top-growth  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  at  all  deficient,  and  the  winter 
supplies  being  supplemented  by  spring  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure,  the  healthy  start  is  well 
sustained,  better  crops  of  fruit  resulting  as  a 
matter  of  course.  All  are  not  in  a  position  to 
use  farmyard  liquid  manure  or  even  the  drain- 
ings from  horse  stables,  but  that  is  no  excuse 


for  starving  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  into  the 
yellows.  Perfect  chemical  manures  are  adver- 
tised and  supplied  at  comparatively  cheap  rates 
in  when  the  trees  are  statted  and  subeetjuently 
now-a-days,  and  if  these  are  freely  applied  and 
washed  in  quantity,  as  advised  by  the  vendors, 
there  will  be  no  marked  absence  of  chlorophyll 
in  the  leaves,  unless  red  binder  is  allowed  to 
gain  the  mastery.  Both  native  and  Peruvian 
guano  are  very  good  fertilisers  for  Peach  bor- 
ders, and  so  also  are  fish-bone  manure  and  such 
like. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  the  trees  pre- 
senting a  sickly  yellow  ap^arance,  this  being 
none  other  than  a  manure-sick  border.  It  once 
fell  to  my  lot  to  take  charge  of  a  large  Peach 
house  that  had  for  sevend  winters  previously 
been  heavily  mulched  with  solid  manure  from  a 
mixed  farmyard.  Drainings  from  the  same 
yard,  and  whidti  were  very  strong,  had  ^so 
been  very  frequently  and  liberally  used,  wjth' 
the  consequence  that  the  naturally  retentive 
loam  of  which  the  border  was  principally  com- 
posed had  become  poiaoned  by  manure.  The 
lemoval  of  some  of  tne  much-tiodden  soil  down 
to  the  Burfiwe  roots  is  desirable  in  most  cases 
where  the  trees  are  large  and  bear  heavy  crops 
annually,  a  moderately  rich  compost  being  sub- 
stituted. If  instead  of  this  nuxture  of  loam 
and  solid  manure  a  good  thickness  of  farmyard 
manure  is  used,  this  is  apt  to  keep  the  border 
too  cold  as  well  as  rich,  as  it  effectually  excludes 
warmth  and  air,  and  is  about  the  worst  form  of 
mulching  that  can  be  used.  The  remedy,  as  I 
soon  found,  for  over-richness  of  borders  is  a 
dressing  of  limo  and  a  change  of  treatment 
generally.  Apply  thia  at  once  at  the  rate  of  a 
5-inch  potful  to  every  square  yard  of  border, 
lightly  fork  it  in,  and  thtn  give  a  soaking  o* 
soft  water.  In  the  wortt  cases  this  application 
shouM  be  repeated  two  or  three  seasona  in  suo- 
ceasion,  and  then  cease  for  about  three  yean. 

W.  Igouldjw. 


Seedling  Gooaelicrrle*.  —  A  most  onascal 

feat  are  in  any  garden  Is  found  in  seedling  Gooee- 
bcriy  but hes.  1  saw  a  batch  of  about  100  of  tbese, 
though  yet  not  macb  beyond  yearliogs,  in  the 
kitchen  garden  at  Tit«ey  Park.  I  learned  from  Mr. 
J.  Dean,  the  gardener,  that  he  saved  the  seed  in- 
disorimlDBtdy  from  a  number  ot  varieties,  dried 
and  matured  it,  then  sowed  it  in  the  antnmn  of  1891 
in  pans.  The  seed  lay  doimant  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  then  began  to  geiminate  Irregtdarly  in  the 
spiing.  After  being  hardened  oH  in  a  cold  frame 
the  eeedlingp,  cairefully  lilted,  were  dibbled  ont 
into  the  border  where  I  saw  them  growing.  One 
only  had  fruited  this  year,  prodncing  fruits  cf  the 
Whitecmith  chaiacter.  Not  a  few  show  the  cha- 
racter of  one  parent— the  Bed  Warrington.  Tied 
np  to  stakes  the  stems  were  clean,  and  bad  gene- 
rally broken  into  side  shoots  at  from  12  inches  to 
15  inches  high.  Host  probably  the  bnlk  will  fmit 
during  the  ensuing  summer.  It  is  very  doubtfcl 
whetber  there  will  be  material  variation  from  the 
parent  sorts,  as  to  produce  vaiiation  tome  luter- 
oroBsfng  is  needful,  and  moat  unlikely  insects  affect 
Gooscbeny  blossom  to  anyaE^clable  extent,  as 
it  opens  *o  veiy  early  In  the  spring.  The  fact  that 
seedling  Goosebeny  bushes  can  be  so  easily  raised 
may  encourage  some  to  try  their  hands  at  the  more 
difficult  task  of  intercroesirg,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  in  what  diteotloo  very  much 
good  can  be  accomidished.  We  have  literally  a 
wealth  of  good  Gooseberries,  but  whiht  flavour 
seems  to  be  chiefly  allied  to  smallness  of  fmltt, 
very  heavy  oroppen>  and  large  fruits  are  rather  de- 
ficient. SaohsortBSsLancasbireLadandWhinham's 
Industry  may  be  intercrossed  with  advantage  with 
Ironmonger  or  Champagne  in  the  hope  of  securing 
in  the  former  higher  flavoor,  but  then  we  msy  bat 
get  in  letuiu  eometbing  allkd^o  Bed  Wanfrgton. 
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nambw  of  its  spioes,  and  for  that  Teaion  makoB  « 

capital  fenoe  plant.  Still  there  is  room  for  iotelH- 
gent  effort  in  the  direction  of  raising  more  and,  if 
poBsible,  improved  sorts  of  Goosebenies.— A.  D. 

ApplM  on  obalk.— The  experianoe  of  Ai^e 
oolture  on  chalk  which  Mr.Hol^neox  has  atSwan- 
more  is  of  the  utmost  valae  to  all  in  his  district. 
He  seems,  however,  to  be  in  better  state  than  Mr. 
J.  Dean  at  Titsey  Park,  East  Sarrey,  who  is  also 
growing  Apples  largely  on  a  warm  sheltered  bill- 
side  lookloK  naarhr  dne  soath,  bat  has  only  the 
merest  •arfaoe  of^  soil,  haxdly  more  indeed  than 

9  inchee,  and  on  which  it  is  natarally  maoh  more 
diffloDlt  to  lodooe  trees  to  grow  than  is  tbe  case 

10  the  rather  deeper  and  stiSer  soU  at  Bwan- 
more.  Tbe  balk  of  the  trees  that  oonstitate  the 
large  orchard  at  Titsey  Park  are  standards  on  the 
Crab  stook,  for  there  is  little  fear  here  of  growth 
beoomicg  too  gross  on  so  thin  a  soil.  Necessarily 
the  trees  were  planted  very  shallow,  indeed,  origin- 
ally almost  level  with  the  sorCaee,  bat  with  time 
they  have  settled  down  materially.  They  have 
been  planted  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years.and  gene- 
rally are  both  clean  and  healthy.  Very  few  indeed 
show  evidences  of  canker,  and  thoee  are  such  as 
will  exhibit  this  disease  in  almost  any  soil.  The 
after  ooorse  of  treatment,  so  far  as  oiroamstaiioM 
will  allow,  for  laboar  is  distlnolly  at  a  diacoont.  Is 
to  take  advantage  of  hard  weather  to  haal  into  the 
orchard  a  qaantity  of  manore  and  to  lay  this 
thickly  abOBt  the  root?,  so  that  it  becomes  daring 
the  summer  a  valuable  malch  and  also  materially 
feeds  the  roots.  As  it  decays  and  thus  bMomes 
iooorporated  with  the  soil,  it  encooragea  the  roots 
to  keep  to  the  eortaee.  Occasionally,  too,  aocama- 
lated  heaps  of  garden  refaee,  road-sweepings  and 
trimmings,  Ac,  that  have  become  decomposed  are 
carted  on  to  the  groaad  and  spread  aboot.  The 
fmit  product  is  nsoally  an  ezoellent  one,  so  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  and  abandant,  though  the 
Apples  are  not  large.  They,  however,  seam  to  keep 
well,  nerfaapa  beoaaie  on  ttJa  eataxj  slope  so  tho- 
roughly matured.— A.  D. 


YOUNG  WOOD  ON  OLD  TREES. 
Thb  article  by  "I.  M.  H."  (p.  69)  might  be 
read  by  thoee  who  work  on  the  close  pruning 
system  with  a  great  deal  of  profit.  I  have  held 
we  opinion  for  some  years  that  the  knife  is  as 
much  a  weapon  for  evil  aa  for  good  in  the  bands 
of  many  who  prune  indiscriminately,  and  wboae 
only  object  appears  to  be  to  keep  Uie  trees  in 
shape  and  to  prevent  them  from  making  any 
headway  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  size. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  Nature  than 
the  attempted  restriction  of  trees  to  a  small  size 
by  the  use  of  the  knife  and  by  cuttiog  away 
year  after  year  all  tiie  young  wood  <rf  tEa  pre- 
vious season'B  growtdi.  The  ohanwter  of  the 
young  wood  nmde  after  such  severe  pruning 
weU  shows  this,  for  it  protests  annually  against 
the  treatment  by  making  a  great  number  of 
gross  shoots  only  to  be  out  away  again.  Bat 
suppose  these  gross  shoots  are  left  to  their  en- 
tire length,  what  do  we  findl  Not  that  they 
again  grow  to  a  similar  length  the  sucaeding 
year,  but  that  they  increase  only  a  little,  and 
their  vigour  is  spent  in  throwing  out  fruit  spurs 
all  along  the  last  year's  wood,  so  that  eventually 
these  growths  when  fruiting  can  be  well  com- 
pared to  "  ropes  of  Onions,  as  your  correspon- 
dent says.  This  giving  the  trees  their  heads 
has,  too,  a  steadying  effect  on  the  over-produc- 
tion of  useless  shoots  all  along  the  branches, 
shoots  that  come  out  as  regular  t^kets  on  a 
hard-pruned  tree^  Instead  of  these  we  get  ad- 
ditioiul'  fruit-spnrB.  Nature,  being  satdsfied  by 
the  freedom  given  at  the  ends  of  tiie  biaaohes, 
does  not  force  so  many  of  these  useless  young 
growths  to  form. 

Though  *'  I.  M.  H."  did  not  point  this  out,  I 
feel  sare  that  this  freedom  of  growth  ctunbuied 


with  free  root-action  is  a  sreat  anndoto  to 
cankOT.  Canker,  it  is  genen^y  conceded,  may 
be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  I  think 
I  have  ample  intxrf  for  aayiuff  that  over-pruning 
or  over-restriction  of  root  and  branch,  the  latter 
especially,  is  one  of  the  moat  frequent  causes  of 
this  disease.  I  know  at  the  present  time  many 
Apple  trees  that  were  badly  cankered,  though 
young,  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  on  the  same 
trees  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  canker,  while  in 
many  oases  the  trees  are  more  than  double  the 
size  that  they  were  five  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  no  digging  has  been  done  between  them,  and 
three  times  they  have  been  allowed  to  "  have 
their  heads,"  and  well  they  have  paid  for  it 
Even  where  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  size  of 
Uie  trees  this  should  not  be  done  with  the 
knife,  but  by  working  the  trees  on  dwarfing 
stocks  and  giving  them  a  fair  amount  of  free- 
dom on  these.  Of  oonrse,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  knife  man  or  leas  on  all  trees  to  preserve 
the  balance  and  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing too  thick,  or  making  their  growths  in  the 
wrong  direction,  also  for  shortening  and  thin- 
ning old  fruit-Bpurs,  but  b^ond  tiiu  or  for  in- 
ducing buitfolnesa  the  knife  is  a  &ilure. 

J.  C.  Tallacl 


WALL  FRUITS. 
It  is  always  a  good  plsn  to  get  nailing  well  In  hand 
before  Christmas,  pending  a  spell  of  very  sharp 
weather,  for,  however  active  ana  willicg  workmen 
may  be,  they  can  make  little  headway  at  the  nail- 
ing or  tying  with  the  thermometer  several  degrees 
below  freezing  point.  There  is  a  very  fair  promise 
of  froit ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Plnms  and  cor- 
don Fears  espeolally  show  plenty  of  bods,  and 
given  SDch  f  jir  promise,  the  Rait  grower  will  not 
be  sorry  to  get  the  weather  rather  on  the  cold  side 
for  another  three  weeks  from  now  (Feb.  6),  as  a 
damp,  close  February  is  often  answerable  for  an 
earW  plamping  of  bud  and  oonseqaent  ezpension 
of  flower.  So  fkr  as  Peaohes  and  Nectarines  are 
concerned,  it  is,  I  think,  matter  for  coi^n^talatlon 
that  the  very  early  ripening  varieties  are  not  pro- 
port  ion  ately  early  in  the  flowering ;  it  seems  rather 
strange  th^  a  sort  ready  by  the  middle  of  Jvij 
Bboala  be  contemporary  in  the  expansion  of  bnd 
with  another  that  is  not  Bt  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. These  two  periods  with  the  intervening 
time  represent  a  long  outdoor  Peach  season.  With 
safflcient  trees  in  variety,  one  can  get  an  uninter- 
nipted  sapply  for  two  and  a  half  months.  Hale's 
Early  is  a  capital  Peaoh  to  sncoeed  the  first  earlies 
and  does  well  oatdoors,  bat  I  cannot  say  as  mach 
for  it  inside.  Here  it  is  a  bad-dropper,  and  there 
are  few  houses  where  it  will  not  show  more  or  less 
this  obJecUonable  characteristic,  even  when  all 
other  varieties  in  the  same  stmetnre  may  never 
show  any  tendency  to  soch  a  falling.  Between  the 
completion  of  nailing  or  tying  and  the  time  for 
covering  np,  it  is  well,  especially  on  old  walls,  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-ont  for  red  spider.  Given  a  few 
sonny  days  tbis  pest  will  be  pnttiru;  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  sboQid  be  promptly  dblodged  with  a 
rather  stroiw  mixture  of  some  insecticide  vigor- 
OQsly  applied  with  the  garden  engine,  the  operator 
receiving  instmctlons  to  do  the  work  thoroughly 
and  give  a  rmilat  drenching  to  all  parts  of  both 
wood  and  wall.  Dessert  Cherries  are  also  attacked 
some  seasons  with  tbe  same  pest,  and  can  have  a 
similar  drenching  before  the  covering  goes  op. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  enemies,  I  may  mention 
that  wasps  are  already  in  tbe  field,  two  having  been 
killed.  Ko  qoarter  shonld  be  given  these  eariy 
visitors ;  all  froit  growers  saffer  from  their  depre* 
datlons  in  late  summer  and  aatumn.  If  fish  net- 
ting is  to  be  used  as  a  spring  protection,  the  stook 
alrmdy  in  hand  can  be  overhauled  at  onoe  and  any 
mending  dcme  that  may  be  necessary,  for  a  spell 
of  mild  weather  will  mean  a  rapid  bud  opening 
our  earliest  wall  fruit,  the  Apricot.  I  like  to  give 
Apricots  tbe  b«neflt «(  ^  net  9r  two  if  possible,  for 


covering  with  boughs  is  bat  a  sony  makeshift,  and 
onless  one  goes  to  a  lot  of  farouUe  in  proridiiw 
apiights  and  crossiriecei,  a  suddoi  and  viotait 
gale  is  apt,bj  bringing  the  branches  into  sharp 
contact  with  me  trees,  to  damage  the  bloom  as  macii 
as  frost.  We  lost  nearly  all  Uoom  that  remained  un- 
covered last  year,  except  towards  the  top  of  the 
wall,  where  It  was  partJally  protected  by  toe  brick 
cojdng.  If  Plnms  are  to  be  siting  oovered— and 
one  is  never  sore  of  a  orop  unless  tms  is  done— it  Is 
a  good  plan  to  plant  tbe  best  and  most  osef  al  va- 
rieties as  mooh  as  pcnible  tc^ether.  Barly  Prolific, 
a  very  nseful  Plum,  a  good  type  of  Oage  ;  Jeffer- 
son, Golden  Drop,  and  Kirke's  would  certainly 
amply  repay  the  little  extra  trouble  and  expense 
incarred  taroi^  spring  oovolng.  The  Fear  is 
so  valnable  for  dmtcrt,  that  I  should  strong^  advise 
it  should  receive  |ffompt  and  effectnal  ooveriw 
when  there  Is  the  promise  of  plm^  <rf  fndt  This 
being  the  case  at  the  present  time,  and  our  cordons 
only  as  yet  reaobiog  three  parts  of  the  sray  up  tbe 
wall,  I  have,  in  order  to  economise  our  nrtting, 
fastened  some  stretdies  of  board  8  inches  by  1  inui 
to  other  jrieoes  projeotii^  from  the  wall  jast  above 
the  line  of  the  top  of  tbe  trees  and  standing  ont 
when  finished  some  4  inches  from  the  same.  By 
tacking  the  netting  just  above  the  board  we  thus 
get  it  to  swing  clear  ot  the  trees  and  save  a  con- 
siderable bretwth  of  net  which  is  not  required  so 
high  as  the  coping  when  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tnAl  is  as  yet  unfumisbed  with  trees.  Dessert 
Cherries  I  always  cover,  th^  are  a  favourite  fmit, 
and  <me  oonseqoently  likes  to  make  sure  of  a  crop. 
In  addition  to  the  protection  from  frost  provided 
by  the  netting  it  acts  as  an  admirable  shelter 
against  the  heavy  storms  of  cold  sleet  we  often  get 
in  the  spring,  and  which  prove  disastrous  to  the 
tender  bloom  of  the  Cherry  when  this  Is  quite  ex- 
posed.  If  there  is  any  Ameriam  Uight  larking 
about  either  on  wall,  bush,  or  Dframtd  trees  it  Is  a 
good  plan  to  look  over  them  before  new  growth 
begins.  Maoy  different  miztores  are  reownmended 
for  this  pest,  some  composed  of  six  or  seven  ingre- 
dients, but  there  is  nothiog  simpler  or  more  etnoa- 
cioaa  than  paraffin,  and  I  have  known  trees  badly 
affected  oompletely  eared  after  the  second  appli- 
cation.  Instinoes  are  qooted  of  the  loss  of  txees 
through  this  same  use  of  parafl^,  but  this  arose 

{irobably  from  a  careless  use  of  the  oil,  workiog  it 
n  on  old  and  young  wood  alike,  and  very  likely 
soaking  the  buds ;  toese  although  dormant  would 
certainly  not  twar  suoh  treatment. 

ClaremotU.  E.  Bubbkll. 


Fear  Bishop's  Thumb.— We  are  not  ova- 
stocked  with  Christmas  Pears,  and  amongst  others 
this  Pear  will  be  found  to  give  satiuaotion  if 
always  as  good  as  with  me,  though  it  has  the  name 
of  being  only  of  second  quality.  Nodoubtltvaiies 
on  different  soils  and  is  better  in  some  seasons 
than  in  others,  but  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best, 
and  can  recommend  it  as  profitable  for  a  wall  and 
sure  to  socoeed  where  any  Pear  will  grow.  I  have 
a  tree  covering  the  west  end  of  a  house  against  a 
pobtic  road.  It  is  a  oertaio  cropper,  alUiongh  with 
a  tonden<7  to  bear  chiefly  at  tbe  top  or  on  the 
yonng  growth.  Host  people  in  passing  glance  np 
to  B&oire  the  crop,  for  in  some  seasons  tbe  Fears 
will  hang  over  each  other  like  thatch  on  a  rick. 
Tbis  is  not  a  tree  that  exbaosts  itself  in  bloom, 
wbich  appears  so  thin  that  we  imagine  the  crop 
must  be  light,  but  every  flower  seems  to  set  It  is 
a  long,  but  not  a  large  Fear ;  still  I  have  sold  them 
by  tbe  doseo,  the  cn»  one  year  reallsii^  £3  whole- 
sale. Bishop's  Thanib  Is  very  hardy  and  a  good 
keeper,  and  the  tree  ought  to  succeed  well  as  a 
pyramid  or  standard,  seeiag  that  I  have  very  satis- 
butctfT  results  from  extended  growth  above  the 
roof.-B.  W.  B. 

A  good  eaxly  Flnm— Czar.— The  market  is 
somenmes  overstocked  with  Flams,  but  an  early  va- 
riety like  the  above,  suitable  for  either  cooking  or 
dessert,  will  always  be  of  value.  The  Csar  Is  nthet 
a  new  Plum,  very  hardy  and  prolific.  It  Will  with* 
stand  frost  better  than  most  kinds  and  comes  in 
just  after  lUvers'  Early  Prol^o^bnt  is  altogBther 
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snpetior  to  tiiat  sort,  being  larger  and  more  highly 
eolonred.  As  a  rale,  the  frait  gtows  too  Ihick  to 
come  to  foil  size.  The  large  amooot  of  sacchaiine 
matter  oontained  io  this  frnit  makes  it  more  whole- 
BOme  than  many  ether  well-known  kinds  and  in 
great  request  for  stewing  and  jam-maldng.  The 
bnsb  form  suits  it  well.  On  yonog  standards  I  have 
f  ometimes  to  tie  the  head  together,  or  the  small 
branches  woold  coUapse  with  the  weight  of  fmit. 
The  Czar  Is  a  strong  grower,  throwing  op  a  straight 
stem  for  the  standard  sad  makio^  a  well-balanoed, 
handsome  tree.  1  am  now  synnging  the  Flam 
trees  and  baabes  with  liqaid  lime  containing  a 
litUe  paraffin  ae  an  insecticide  and  a  proteoUon 
finan  the  fiaofaei. — E.  W.  B.,  Hohttr,  Hereford. 


8T0RINQ  APPLES. 

To  TBI  Gditob  of  The  Oabdbk. 

SiK, — I  was  very  pleased,  but  not  surprised 
with  your  verdict  as  to  the  superiority  of  our 
best  English  grown  Apples  as  compared  with 
foreign  unportations,  for  lately  I  have  been 
testing  all  the  imported  Apples  I  could  meet 
with,  and  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  the 
beat    them  ara  far  infericv  to  onr  best  home- 

Eown  fruity  of  which  we  now  have  so  many 
te  keeping  sorts  of  excellent  qualily.  Nearly 
all  Borts  of  Apples  are  capable  of  being  kept 
mudi  longer  than  they  are  credited  for  in  cata- 
loiEue  descriptions  if  they  are  gathered  at  the 
right  tdme  and  properly  stored.  I  quite  a^ee 
with  your  remarks  as  to  many  of  our  beet  kmds 
\mng  spoiled  by  storing  in  too  dry  and  hot  an 
atmoapiiere.  I  have  what  I  consider  an  ex- 
cepti(nially  good  place  for  storing  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  via.,  a  tower  with  walls  nearly  4  feet 
thick,  which  guards  ui  against  all  extremes  of 
temperature.  All  our  Apples  are  left  upon  the 
trees  as  long  as  they  will  possibly  hang,  some 
sorts,  especially  Sturmer,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
CtNnush  Aromatic,  &c.,  being  kept  out  aslateas 
ihe  middle  of  November.  I  never  trouble  about 
thur  being  wet  or  dry  when  stored,  so  long  as 
th^  are  handled  camully  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing Dmised.  All  our  shelves  are  formed  of  date 
stones,  upon  which  the  Apples  are  placed  from 
9  iiwhea  to  10  inches  deep,  each  kind  to  itself, 
and  never  touched  again  till  required  for  use, 
ezduding  all  light  and  air  as  much  as  possible. 
Nine  people  out  of  ten  keep  their  Apples  on 
straw,  which  engenders  mildew,  and  soon  de- 
stroys the  Savour  of  the  best  of  fruit.  I  attri- 
bute the  fine  appearance  of  the  samples  I 
sent  for  your  inspection  to  their  having  been 
allowed  to  hang  upon  the  trees  as  late  as  possi- 
ble, when  the  foliage  being  less  dense  gives  the 
fruit  a  much  better  chance  to  colour  and  ma- 
ture, and  after  storing  keeping  them  as  cool, 
close,  and  dark  as  possible.  In  this  way  I  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  grand  old  Blenheim  as 
late  as  Amil,  though  its  proper  season  is  said  to 
be  from  November  to  Jannary. 

Iliere  are  thousands  of  aOTes  tii  orchards  in 
this  country  devoted  to  ^ving  Apploi  for 
cvier,  which  cannot  possibly  pay  the  most 
careful  and  skilful  manager,  for  it  takes  nine  to 
twelve  imperial  bushels  to  make  a  hc^head  of 
cider  worth  from  18s.  to  23a.,  thus  leaving  little 
if  anything  over  Is.  6d.  per  bushel  for  the 
Apples  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of  mak- 
ing, &c.  Then  there  are  thousands  of  trees 
which  produce  fruit  only  fit  for  cooking,  and 
whidi  will  not  keep  beyond  the  monl^  of  Octo- 
ber. This  must  be  sold  when  the  markets  are 
{gutted  and  fetch  a  price  that  barely  pays  for 
uie  labour  of  picking  and  marketing. 

I  believe  that  if  our  existing  orchards  were 
carefully  managed,  the  right  sorts  ci  Apides 
nown,  and  properly  stored,  there  would  be  litde 
^anoa  for  imported  Apples  in  the  English  mar- 


kets, excepting  perhaps  Tasmanian  ones,  which 
though  of  mferior  quality,  coming  in  at  the  end 
of  our  season,  will  doubtless  always  find  a  ready 
sale.  Many  of  our  orchards  after  being  planted 
are  taken  but  little  notice  of  beyond  gathering 
t^e  wretched  produce,  many  of  the  sorts  being 
worthless.  At  the  present  time  many  owners 
of  orchards  in  this  neighbourhood  have  not 
an  Apple  left,  while  all  the  shops  have  any 
amount  of  imported  fruit  for  sale.  I  think  this  is 
a  great  di^prace  to  Englishmen,  who  have  an 
easy  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  By  heading 
Imck  trees  of  worthless  sorts  and  inserting  from 
ten  to  sixty  grafts  of  a  really  valuable  sort  upon 
each  tree  the  loss  of  time  and  labour  will  be 
well  repaid.  W.  Sabowih. 


Chrysanthemums. 

STRIKING  CHEYSANTHEMUM 

CUTTINGS. 

Thbbe  is,  I  think,  no  advantage  gained  in  mak- 
ing a  start  with  these  plants  before  the  present 
month,  unless  it  be  that  the  old  stools  take  up 
room  in  our  greenhouses  which  is  wanted  for 
other  things.    Early-struck  plants  are  likely  to 
show  flower-buds  in  the  spnng  months.  This 
is  not  at  all  desirable  in  what  may  be  called  the 
>e-bloom  system,  but,  of  course,  it  matters 
littie  if  bush  plants  are  to  be  grown.    In  the 
former  case  a  free,  umnterrupted  growth  from 
the  beginning  should  be  aimed  at.   Careful  cul- 
tivators will  make  a  start  with  clean  pots,  the 
smallest  sizes  being  best  for  the  purpose.  Mix 
a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  in 
equal  parts  for  the  cuttings,  and  place  one 
firmly  m  each  pot.   In  choodi^  t^e  cuttings  it 
is  well  to  avoid  those  that  grow  up  the  stem  of 
the  old  plant  and  also  any  that  may  be  shoving 
a  fiower-bud  at  the  tip.    Some  few  years  ago 
not  many  growers,  I  imagine,  thought  of  any 
other  place  to  root  the  cuttings  in  than  a  cold 
frame,  which  position  still,  in  most  cases,  gives 
the  beat  results.    In  very  severe  weather,  such 
as  we  are  now  passing  through,  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  giving  them  daylight ;  but  it  is  bad 
indeed  if  we  cannot  let  the  frame  be  uncovered 
for  just  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  20°  of  frost  and  mOTe  may  be  prevented 
from  damaging  the  young  cuttings  by  covering 
with  mats  and  straw.    What  I  have  noticed 
in  cold  frame-sttuck  Chrysanthemums  is  that 
they  seldom  fl^;,  but  they  must  be  con- 
stantly watched  to  prevent  damp.   A  little 
air  may  be  given  at  times,  and  if  a  decayed 
leaf  be  seen,  be  prompt  in  taking  the  same 
awi^  from  the  rest.    A  quicker  mode  of  rooting 
the  cuttings  is  under  handlights  or  lightly  con- 
structed frames  in  a  cool  house,  and  here  damp- 
ing may  be  avoided  by  occasionally  wiping  the 
condensed  moisture  from  the  glass.   But  it  is 
not  wise  to  start  the  Chrysanthemum  plant  on 
its  season's  work  by  tenderly  striking  in  fire- 
beat    Traders,  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand, 
are  oftentimes  obliged  to  root  young  ones  of 
the  new  varieties  in  a  high  temperature,  hence 
it  is  80  seldom  we  find  out  the  true  qualities  of 
novelties  the  first  year  of  trial.    After  the  first 
watering  when  the  cuttings  are  potted  we  must 
be  guided  entirely  by  the  weather  as  to  when 
it  shall  be  repeated.   In  mild  sunny  times  I 
would  prefer  sprinkling  them  overhead  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  flagging  to  shading  for  the  same 
purpose.    But  littJe  ur  will  be  needed  until  the 
plants  are  rooted.   Some  kinds  being  much 
more  free  to  emit  roo^  than  others,  the  for- 


w&rdest  should  be  taken  from  the  rest  and 
plaoed  into  another  frame.  They  may  here  re- 
ceive a  plentiful  supply  of  air  and  water  and 
be  brought  on  stunfily.  Those,  too,  t*at  have 
been  rooted  in  the  warmer  temperature  of  a 
greenhouse  should  be  gradually  brought  to  a 
cold  frame  to  prevent  a  spindly  growth.  A  me- 
thod of  strikhig  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  prac- 
tised, and  not  without  success,  by  some  is  to  stand 
them  on  shelves  or  stages  and  take  no  notice  of 
the  leaves  flagging.  They  appear  withered  for 
some  time,  but  by  ordinary  watering  when  dry 
they  prick  up  tliwr  heads  and  make  first-rate 
'  nogresa.  If  exhibiting  at  shows  be  an  object 
i  ihere  are  some  notalide  kinds  that  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  defer  striking  for  yet  another  month. 
The  naturally  early  ones,  as  Avalanche,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Anna  Hartshorn,  Cesare  Costa,  and  I 
have  generally  noticed  such  large-leaved  kinds 
as  E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  Beauty  of 
Castlewood  make  comparatively  better  pliints 
from  late  cuttings.  Again,  some  of  the  most 
esteemed  varieties  of  American  origin  are  very 
late  in  showing  flower-buds.  These,  if  struck  in 
February  or  March,  will  produce  very  fine 
blooins  if  allowed  to  carry  but  one  on  the 

Slant.  Besides  the  better-known  kinds,  Mrs.  F. 
ameeon  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  Lord  Brooke, 
Harry  May,  Ruth  Cleveland,  Robert  Flower^ 
day  may  w^  be  tried  on  this  plan. 

H.  S. 

ChryuuLthemum  Xra.  L.  0.  Kadeira.  — 

This,  referred  to  in  Thb  Gaeden,  February  4, 
appears  to  be  a  capital  sort  for  late  flowering;  the 
ooloar  is  a  very  rich  orange-yellow,  always  a 
favourite ;  it  is  deeper  in  tint  than  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Davis,  long  reo^nised  as  one  of  the  best 
of  the  late  sorts  amongst  the  incurved  section. 
Were  it  not  that  the  flower  of  Mrs.  L.  C.  Uaddm 
is  so  mach  deeper  in  eolcur,  it  would  be  diffioalt 
to  xwsogoiBe  it  from  that  of  Habel  Ward,  as  it  has 
the  petal  of  that  now  almost  obsolete  kind,  and 
the  peonllar  quaxtering  or  rib  so  well  known  to 
coltivators  of  the  incurved  sectitm.— £.  H. 

Ohrysanthemum  Zi.  Canulnff.— This  variety 
has  been  a  failure  from  an  exhibition  point  of 
view,  but  for  late  blooming  it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  among  the  white  kinds.  I  have  at  the  present 
time  (January  21)  a  capital  lot  of  flowers  of  this 
and  of  the  parest  white,  and  most  useful  they  are 
for  the  decoration  of  tall  vases,  sb  the  plants  have 
been  so  managed  to  have  a  sufficient  length  w 
stem  which  renders  them  so  much  more  osefal 
than  they  are  when  the  stems  are  but  a  few  inches 
instead  of  at  least  1  fcot.  Those  persooa  who 
have  not  given  this  Japanese  kind  a  trial  thould 
lose  no  time  In  d<dng  so.— E.  H. 

A  wall  of  Ohry«anthemums  — The  culture 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  on  walls  is  not  much  con- 
sidered, judging  by  the  bare  tpaces  that  one  firds 
in  gardens,  hast  Hovember  we  saw  in  quite  a 
suburban  garden,  shut  in  by  KurroDcdirg  bovGes,  a 
wall  covered  with  Chiysantbemoms,  not  so  fice,  of 
course,  as  in  the  purer  air  of  the  country,  but  very 
pleaeant  to  look  at  in  spite  of  their  tmokyposiUon. 
The  varieties  were  not  named,  but,  as  far  ss  one 
could  judge,  they  comprised  Jules  Lsgravfere, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Refulgence,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Bundle,  the  bottom  pait  of  the  wall  being  filled 
op  with  pompon  kindB.  It  would  be  well  If 
more  would  follow  out  this  plan  of  growing  Chty- 
santbemums  on  walls.  There  is  much  beauty  to 
be  got  from  thus  growing  (hem  if  the  varieties  se- 
lected aie  suitable.  Good  strorg  planta  were  put 
in  early  in  the  tpring,  the  soil  being  well  prepared 
so  aa  to  give  the  Cbryfactbemnms  every  <d»ance  of 
producing  a  creditable  dUplay  of  flower?,  and  the 
branches  were  well  trained  out.  being  placed  in  a 
slantlcg  direction.  Almost  every  inch  of  the  wallwss 
covered  with  foliage,  occasional  syringings  being 
given,  also  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  varied  with 
liquid  manure  to  promote  rigorous  growth.  This  is 
of  importance,  the  syrlngi^^^i^^e^iaWy 
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In  a  hot,  garden,  when  the  soil  qolokly  gets  j  each  of  the  shoots  when  later  on  they  get  the  eame 
into  a  powdeiT  condition.   In  tiie  aatninn  disbud,  |  length.   This  shoald  be  enoagh  stoppuag  to  indaoe 


that  is  if  feirly  large  flowers  are  desired,  as  this  Is 
the  onlj  way  to  get  them  of  fair  dimensions,  bat 
at  coarse  io  the  case  of  the  pompons  this  is  not  ce- 
cessaty  to  the  same  extent.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  a  coping  of  some  kind  to  protect  the  flowers 
from  the  rains  and  fogs  of  November,  bat  in  the 
InstanoB  above  referred  to  this  was  not  provided. 
The  result  was  that,  althoagh  only  jast  on  the 
verge  of  full  hoao^,  the  flowers  were  becoming 
volled. 


OROWINa    CHRYSAKTHEMaMS    FOR  CUT 
BLOOMS  AND  FOR  CONSERVATORY  DE 
CORATION. 

While  thanking  yoar  correspoadente  for  their  in 
formation  on  the  subject  of  ChryBanthemoms  for 
market  (p.  31)  io  reply  to  my  qoery  (p.  14),  I  wish 
to  ask  for  a  short  coltaial  note  oa  growlnigr  these 
plants  porely  for  oat  blooms  and  for  oooservatory 
decoration.  Nearly  eveiy  treatise  on  this  {dant  is 
devoted  to  growing  them  for  the  sake  of  one  large 
single  bloom  for  exhibition,  or  for  elaborately 
trained  plants  for  show.  I  am  therefore  in  doobt 
as  regards  pinching,  topping,  taking  the  bad,  tim- 
ing the  bloom,  and  so  on.  I  ask,  are  all  the  petform- 
aoces  required  in  the  oase  of  plants  to  be  grown 
purely  for  the  above  porposes ! — A.  B. 

Aasnming  "  A.  E.**  has  made  a  start  with  some 
each  collection  as  advised  (p.  31),  the  yoang  plants 
shoold  either  be  rooting  or  fairly  established  in 
small  pots.  Perhaps  It  will  be  as  well  to  notice 
first  the  early-flowering  kinds— Ume.  Desgraoge 
and  Its  sports,  Mrs.  Bnrrell,  Q.  Wermig,  and  Mrs 
Hawkins.  These  being  among  the  most  tender  of 
Cbr^anthemams  in  the  small  stages,  therefore  re- 
qaire  not  only  a  little  more  warmth,  bat  a  soil 
composed  of  lighter  material  than  the  balk.  Place 
these  on  a  greenhoase  shelf  neat  the  glass  till 
well  on  in  March,  wben  they  may  go  with  the  test 
in  cold  frames.  In  giving  iheta  the  first  shift  Into 
S-inoh  pots  mix  a  compost  of  eqnal  parts  loam  and 
leaf-moald  with  a  good  sprinkling  ot  sand  and 
broken  charcoal  or  mortar  mbbish.  The  last,  of 
coarse,  is  the  <dieKpest,  and  answers  well  the  par 
pose  <hE  keefring  the  soil  porous  and  sweet.  The 
final  repottins  shoald  take  place  before  the  plants 
become  root-boaod,  which  will  be  quite  early  in 
May.  This  time  use  pots  of  8-Inoh  diameter  and 
the  leaf  mould  in  a  smaller  proportion.  The  Des- 
graogee  are  rather  impatient  of  manure,  and  It  Deed 
only  be  used  in  a  liquid  state,  then  always  weak 
later  on  when  the  bloom  bads  are  swelling.  If  the 
plants  do  not  of  themselves  start  branohing,  they 
may  have  each  tip  taken  oat  when  9  inches  or  so  in 
height,  and  being  of  a  bushy  nature  this  probably 
will  be  the  only  topping  needed.  They  generally 
throw  oat  from  half-a-doun  to  nine  shoots,  which 
are  ample  to  forma  compact  bash,aod  If  all  the  buds 
are  left,  a  fine  head  of  bloom  results.  They  may 
be  disbudded  at  the  will  of  tlie  cultivator,  who  has 
only  to  take  away  all  bat  the  centre  flower-bad  on 
each  shoot  to  get  larger  blooms.  The  plants  should 
be  stood  in  we  open  after  the  end  of  April,  bet 
agfdn  placed  under  glass  to  flower.  They  will 
bloom  outside  in  September,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  weather  may  damage  them,  nor  do  the  colours 
come  so  pure  as  wben  under  glass,  lightly  shaded 
durii^  the  sunny  part  of  the  day. 

It  not  already  in  frames  without  flre-heat,  place 
the  rest  of  the  young  plants  In  struotores  where 
they  may  receive  plenty  of  air  on  all  favour- 
able days.  Here  they  will  become  sturdy.  Give 
them  the  first  sUft  into  larger  pots  befbre  tbqrget 
in  any  way  stunted  through  want  of  root-room 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  thinking 
of  subsequent  shifts.  A  suitable  soil  is  that 
where  good  loam  forms  the  major  ixntiOD,  and  Id 
stead  of  the  leaf-mould  use  rotted  manure,  sand 
and  the  mortar  inbblsb.  A  6-Inch  potful  of  bone- 
meal  to  the  bushel  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
plants  and  gives  the  foliage  a  healthy  tone.  Pot 
firmly.  The  soil  can  scarcely  be  rammed  into  the 


most  varieties  to  form  a  bush  of  considerable  sise 
with  from  half-a-docen  to  a  dosen  leads.  These, 
again.  Then  the  crown  bud  shows  itself  (which,  in 
She  case  of  plants  for  a  quantity  of  bloom,  shoald 
be  allowed  to  go  unheeded),  should  each  give  three 
or  four  more;  thos  we  a  plant  of  excellent 
<^im«wioD>. 

For  the  pomp(m  varieties  an  8-inch  pot  Is  large 
enough  for  the  flowering  sise ;  the  rest  may  have 
those  of  9-inch  diameter.  If  it  is  thought  desir- 
able to  go  beyond  this  last  size,  plaoe  two  plants 
In  each  pot  Stand  the  pots  well  apart  in  their 
summer  quarters.  Tie  the  principal  shoots  to 
sticks,  about  a  yard  long,  before  they  get  high 
enough  to  be  broken  by  the  wind,  am  never 
neglect  watering.  Till  well  on  in  the  season  the 
plMits  will  not  require  anything  Io  the  way  of 
manure ;  a  dose  of  soot  water  once  a  we^  after  they 
are  well  established  In  the  large  pots  is  sufiSoIent. 
But  from  the  time  flower-buds  show,  stimolating 
manures  bec<»ae  a  necessity,  and  in  a  weak  state 
may  be  given  at  almost  every  watering.  I  would 
not  advue  the  laboor-saving  praotioe  of  plunging 
the  pots  in  ashes,  fibre  or  other  material,  for  the 
roots  are  bound  to  find  their  way  into  such  and 
produce  a  soft  growth,  besides  resulting  in  a  clteofc 
to  the  plants  when  they  become  severed.  There 
need  not  be  any  bother  about  taking  the  bud  or 
timing  tbe  bloom.  Choose  the  varieties  named 
to  flower  at  a  particular  period,  do  not  {dnch  back 
the  shoots  after  June,  because  time  should  be 
given  for  matured  growth ;  then  let  them  bloom 
naturally.  Plaoe  tbe  plants  under  cover  quite  by 
the  end  of  September,  and  let  abundance  of  a& 
pass  among  them.  The  necessary  checks  to  green- 
fly, mildew,  and  so  on  need  hardly  be  referred  to 
here,  for  perfect  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief 
things,  yet  one  ot  the  simplest  in  the  cultore  of 
any  ^luxt.  H.  8. 


HSTHOOS  OF  GROWING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

Now  is  tbe  time  to  decide  on  what  method  the 
I^ants  are  to  be  oaltivated  for  tbe  next  flowering 
season.  The  most  popular  style,  whether  for  borne 
use  or  exhibition,  is  that  which  produces  lai^e 
blooms.  Although  I  am  in  favour  of  the  system 
which  develops  a  variety  thoroughly  in  every  way 
as  to  Else,  form,  and  colour,  I  am  not  an  advocate 
of  those  blooms  which  have  nothing  but  mere 
number  of  Inches  io  diameter  to  recommend  them. 
Such  blooms  do  much  to  dispara^  the  method  of 
large  bloom  cultivation.  When  judging  at  Chry- 
santhemam  shows  I  invariably  attach  great  weight 
to  those  Uooms  that  are  remarkable  rather  for  the 
depth  of  the  blooms  than  the  number  of  inches  In 
diameter. 

Rslsers  of  new  Chrysanthemums  are  turning 
their  attention  to  dwarf  growing  sorts  of  the  Ava- 
lanche and  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  style  of  growUi 
In  preference  to  those  oC  which  Mme.  C.  Audlguier 
is  ao  example.  Tbe  fiaest  blooms  of  the  latter 
ever  seen  were  from  plants  12  feet  higb.  For- 
tunately, this  variety  is  now  fast  becoming  obso- 
lete, owing  mslnTy  to  the  axtrems  height  which 
the  plants  reach.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
blooms  of  this  variety  ot  high-class  quality  unless 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  assume  their  natural 
growth.  Although  some  growers  manage  to  obtain 
very  good  blooms  of  certain  varieties  by  topping 
them  at  different  stages,  the  most  general  pliui  Is 
to  allow  the  plants  to  grow  nmntwniptedly  from 
the  cutting  stage  antll  they  make  tbelr  first 
natural  break,  which  Is  caused  by  the  formation  of 
a  flower-bud  at  the  point  of  the  shoot.  Tbe  time 
of  the  flrst  break  varies  according  to  variety  and 
circumstances,  sometimes  taking  place  during 
April  or  even  in  May,  and  in  some  cases  even  later 
than   that.     While  some  varieties  will  make 


the  flrst  break  at  1  foot  high,  others  will  grow 
4  feet  before  it  takes  place.  When  the  plants 
pots  too  tightly  at  the  flnal  patting.  Whoi  fl  Inches  I  are  allowed  some  freedom,  all  their  wants  are  met 
high,  take  oat  the  tip  ot  each  plant  aai  again  top  \  at  the  proper  time,  the  growth  being  then  properly 


ripened.  Badly  ripened  wood  will  produce  blooms 
large  enough  io  diameter,  but  they  lack  the  most 
essential  points  — depth  and  solidity— especially 
in  the  incurved  section.  Some  persons  say  that 
plants  raised  from  catlings  inserted  In  Febroary 
and  March  will  give  exhibition  blooms,  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  i^noed  them.  The  reason  is  not 
for  to  seek,  want  of  time  to  perfect  the  growth 
hdjag  the  cause  of  failure.  Some  growers  restrict 
the  number  of  blooms  on  a  plant  to  two  and  some 
even  to  one,  but  thi^  I  think,  is  quite  noneoessary. 
I  have  seen  others  attempt  to  produce  six  blooms 
upon  one  plant  opto  exhibition  form, but  that  also 
failed.  For  many  years  three  blooms  have  been 
considered  the  orthodox  number,  and  althoagh  I 
have  triedmore  andlasB,and  seen  others  attempt  the 
same,  I  have  long  since  considered  that  number 
sufficient.  Wben  the  natural  break  takes  place,  re- 
strict the  number  of  shoots  to  three,  allowing  one 
flower  to  each.  I  know  some  growers  iwat  their 
planta  qolte  differently,  topping  them  at  8  inches 
high,  allowing  three  shoots  instesd  of  one  to  grow 
from  near  the  base.  From  the  growths  resulting 
from  this  topping  the  blooms  are  taken,  one  from 
each  shoot.  I  have  not  seen  the  advocates  of  this 
principle  take  a  high  position  in  the  exhibition 
room. 

Topping  the  plants  at  slated  heights  with  a 
view  mainly  to  regulate  the  date  of  certain  bods 
forming,  so  as  to  have  tbe  blooms  In  perfection  at 
a  stated  time,  is  attuided  with  so  many  iiska,that 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  universally  adopted.  The 
weather  is  so  uncertain  as  to  preclude  the  chances 
of  success  becoming  general  even  io  the  Japanese 
section,  and  certainly  never  with  incurved  varie- 
ties. Some  sorts  in  the  former  section  bloom  too 
early  for  exhibitions  at  the  middle  of  November 
when  caltivated  on  tbe  ordinary  method.  By  a 
jadldous  method  of  topping  the  shoots  when  a  few 
inches,  high,  the  blooms  oan  be  retarded  fully  a 
fortD^bt,  but  in  no  sense  are  the  blooms  of  the 
same  quality  as  wben  obtained  by  tbe  usual 
method.  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  affords  an 
instance  of  thi*.  As  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  blooms  are  too  early  for  the  date 
named,  but  the  first  blooms  are  consideraWy 
finer  in  every  respect  than  from  plants 
that  have  been  topped.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  large  grower  who  thonght  he  could 
improve  his  previous  efforts  in  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion by  topping  the  plants.  For  instance,  he  «»- 
rated  upon  all  hit  stock  of  Stanstead  White,  with 
the  result  that  when  November  came  round  he  had 
not  a  presentable  flower  of  this  uncommonly  fine 
white.  The  somewhat  cold  and  wet  August  mili- 
tated against  the  perfect  development  of  the 
plants  and  blooms.  Many  other  instances  might 
be  quoted  in  support  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
syst^. 

The  next  most  popular  method  of  cnltare  is  that 
known  as  the  "  bush  "  plan.  To  small  cultivators 
who  wish  for  a  good  home  show  and  a  quantity 
for  cutting  also,  this  method  can  be  recommended. 
The  plants  are  toppeA  when  4  inches  hi/b  to  pro- 
duce additional  shoote  to  form  a  "  bush."  Cutting 
down  the  plants  is  a  byitem  very  much  In  vjgue 
by  exhibitors  of  groups  as  well  as  for  conservatory 
decoration,  as  it  is  seldom  that  natarally  grown 
plants  can  be  tastefully  arranged.  By  cutting 
down  such  varieties  as  Avalanche  can  be  had  18 
inches  high  from  the  top  of  the  prt,  and  those 
of  taller  growth  may  be  reduced  in  proportion, 
all  giving  fairly  lairge  blooms,  but  of  course 
not  equal  to  those  obtained  in  the  usual  way. 
The  planU  should  be  laised  from  cuttings  in  tbe 
usual  way  and  grown  on  aa  though  intended  for 
giving  large  blooms.  About  the  middle  of  May 
chey  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  certain  height 
of  the  soil,  accordii^  to  the  varietv.  For  instanoe, 
the  dwarf -growing  varieties  shoald  be  cut  down  to 
within  about  4  inches  of  tbe  soil,  others  to  6 
inches,  8  inches  and  12  inches.  The  shoots  re- 
sultiniE  from  this  will  form  the  future  flowering 
shoots.  MOLYNIBUX, 
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LYME  GRASS. 

(bLYBICS  AJIBNARIUS.) 

This  is  a  Britifih  maritime  Grass  well  worthy 
of  garden  cultiration.  It  is  a  valuable  plant 
for  clothiog  a  bank  of  loose  soil  or  even  s&nd, 
as  its  roots  run  through,  forming  a  perfect  mat 
and  effectually  holding  in  position  the  soil  of 
the  baiiJc.  If  planted  in  deep  good  soil  upon 
the  shrubbery  ntar^  it  grows  more  vigorously, 
attaining  to  4  feet  m  height.  Its  sole  beauty  is 
its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  glaucous  or  blue-gi:«en 
colour,  and  as  the  flowers  are  not  very  snowy 
they  might  be  removed  to  preserve  the  plant 
in  its  beauty  of  leafage  for  as  long  a  time  an 
possible.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division,  and 
rapidly  grows  into  a  large  specimen.    In  a  wild 


hosa  is  a  mediam-growing  climber  whose  clafiters 
of  deep  green,  divided  leaves  are  very  pretty,  espe- 
cially daring  the  winter,  while  the  Sowers  are 
freely  home  for  a  month  or  two.  They  are  smaller 
than  those  of  most  of  the  others,  being  less  than 
an  ioch  in  diameter,  bell-sbaped,  and  of  a  greenish 
white  tint,  the  exterior  of  the  bloom  being  clothed 
with  a  kiad  of  silky  down.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Garope,  and,  accordiog  to  LoadoD,  was 
Introdnoed  therefrom  ia  1590;  but  it  is  at  the 
present  day  one  of  the  most  uncommon  kinds,and 
numeroos  lists  may  be  searched  for  it  in  vain. — 
H.  P.   

THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

SBLBOnNO  THB  StONE. 

Larqe  sums  of  money  are  often  spent  on, 
what  most  people  ciul,  ornamental  rockery 
stone.  The  owners  of  quarries,  as  a  rule, 
reserve  carefully  all  stones  obtained  from  such 


The  Seu  Lyme  Gnuw  (Klymiu  arenariua).  Engraved  for  The  Gauukn  from  u 
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state  it  is  most  abundant  upon  our  northern 
shores.  There  is  also  an  American  representa- 
tive of  this  family,  E.  condensatus,  which  is 
very  ornamental  and  must  be  included  in  a 
selection  of  the  best  Graases.  It  is  very 
vigorous,  of  tufted  habit,  dense  and  erect,  grow- 
ing to  A  height  of  8  feet.  The  leaves  are  long, 
arching,  and  graceful,  and  the  shoots  are 
terminated  by  a  flower-spike  6  inches  long  and 
greatly  resembling  an  ear  of  wheat. 


Olamatis  cirrhoaa. — This  species  of  Clematis 
is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  often  flowers 
thus  early  in  the  year,  that  is,  if  the  plant  has  the 
protection  of  a  south  wall.  It  is  not  byany  means 
showy,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very  iaterest- 
Ing  species,  and  with  the  paucity  of  outdoor 
flowers,  it  is  far  more  attractive  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  blossoms  expanded  about  the  same  time 
as  many  of  those  of  its  showy  relalives.  Another 
feature  is  its  evergreen  character,  as  nearly  all 
the  species  of  Clematis  are  deciduous.   0.  cirr- 


parts  of  their  quarries  as  contain  veins  of 
quartz  or  other  glass-like  crystals,  mostly  of  a 
glaring  light  colour.  Sometimes  the  whole 
stones  are  almost  white.  They  are  generally 
broken  into  pieces  convenient  for  a  man  to 
lift  easily,  and  are,  therefore,  very  even  in  size. 
I  know  many  cases  where  such  stones  as  these 
were  obtainM  from  a  great  distance,  and  there- 
fore at  a  great  cost.  They  may  by  some  be 
considered  pretty  to  look  at,  and  might  be  a 
suitable  feature  in  a  collection  of  mineralogical 
specimens,  but  for  the  purpose  of  our  alpine 
pui3ena  they  should,  in  ray  opinion,  never  be 
used  except  crushed  into  small  fragments  and 
mixed  with  the  soiL  The  beauty  of  a  rock 
garden,  whether  large  or  small,  should  consist 
in  its  being  true  to  Nature.  But  where  in 
Nature  do  we  see  glaring  crystals  in  exposed 
rocks  and  in  connection  with  plants  1  Do  we 
not,  on  the  contrary,  admire  most  the  rough, 
weather-beaten  surface  of  boulders  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  untold  ages,  and  whose  dark 


hues  show  to  still  better  advantage  the  bright 
flowers  springing  up  from  their  crevices  J  For 
the  interior  of  caves  and  similar  places,  the 
shining  crystals  of  this  so-called  rockery  stone 
may  sometimes  be  admissible,  but  the  unfor- 
tunately too  general  practice  of  using  them 
for  outdoor  rock  gardens  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  Moreover,  the  brittle  crystals 
when  exposed  to  the  weather  soon  crumble 
into  dust,  and  the  ornament  (})  so  dearly  paid 
for  vanidies  from  view.  Instead  of  incurring 
heavy  expense  for  stones  from  a  distance,  it 
would  in  most  cases  be  far  better  to  use 
those  indigenous  to  the  locality  unless  they 
should  be  of  an  unsuitable  nature. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  build  good  rocks  we 
must  study  Nature,  and,  at  least  a  little,  geolo- 
gical knowledge  is  indispensable.  Geologists 
divide  all  rocks  into  two  great  classes,  viz., 
stratified  or  sedimentary  rocks,  and  unstrstified 
or  igneous  rocks.  The  latter  are  i^ain  divided 
into  plutonic  rocks,  which  have  been  upheaved 
by  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  like 
granite  or  porphyry,  and  volcanic  rocks,  like 
trap,  basalt,  or  greenstone,  which,  it  is  gene- 
rally assumed,  have  been  produced  by  volcanic 
eruptions  during  bygone  i^es.  The  stratified 
rocks  comprise  all  the  different  varieties  of  our 
slates,  limestone,  flint,  sandstone,  oolite,  chalk, 
&c.  All  have  been  deposited  originally  as  sedi- 
ment from  water,  and  are,  therefore,  always 
found  in  distinct  paraUel  layers  or  strata  of 
varying  thickness,  but  always  in  the  same  order 
of  succession,  though  by  subsequent  upheavals 
the  plutonic  or  vmcanic  rocks  have  in  many 
places  forced  their  way  through  the  layers  and 
tilted  them.  The  stratified  rocks  also  include 
the  so-called  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have 
become  crystallised  in  consequence  of  having 
been  in  contact  with  plutonic  rocks  in  a  state 
of  fusion. 

If  our  rock  garden  is  to  resemble  Nature,  it 
must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know 
which  class  of  stone  is  to  be  used  for  its  for- 
mation. If  the  available  rocks  are  of  the  un- 
stratified  class  it  would  be  absurd  to  arrange 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  stratified  rocks, 
perhaps  showing  distinct  strata,  wherein  Nature 
none  would  occur.  Generally  speaking,  granites 
and  other  igneous  rocks  are  in  Nature  found 
scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  Dartmoor,  Lidford  Gorge,  and 
other  places.  They  are,  therefore,  more  suit- 
able for  the  formation  of  bold  massos  of  rock 
in  a  wild  garden  or  hardy  fernery  than  for  an 
alpine  garden  where  the  construction  of  nar- 
row crevices  would  be  required. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  mountain  plants 
are  indigenous  tolimestone,  and  if  the  colour,  size 
and  shape  are  suitable,  this  material  should,  gene- 
rally speaking,  be  selected  in  preference  to  any 
other.  For  the  few  plants  which  object  to 
limestone,  pieces  of  granite  or  other  rock  may 
be  mixed  with  the  soil  without  interfering 
with  the  general  design.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  limestone  of  a  suitable  kind  should  be 
difficult  to  obtain  while  good  pieces  of  weather- 
beaten  granite,  oolite,  sandstone,  or  any  other 
suitable  rock  are  plentiful,  it  would  be 
folly  to  reject  the  material  close  at  hand. 
In  such  localities  the  rock  garden  might  be 
constructed  with  the  best  stones  obtainable  in 
the  neighbourhood,  adding  old  mortar,  chalk, 
or  even  the  inferior  quality  of  limestone  used 
for  ordinary  building,  road-making,  Ac,  for 
such  plants  as  may  require  it. 

The  Colour  and  Shapb 

of  stones  used  for  the  construction  of  crevices 
underground  can  be  of  no  consequence,  but  I 
should  like  to  give  a  few  general  hints  for  the 
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■electicMi  <d  the  main  body  of  afconeB  whieh  are 
to  form  the  raible  part  of  the  rook  garden. 

St(mea  of  a  glaring  white  colour,  no  matter 
whether  flint,  spar  or  limestone,  should,  I 
think,  be  avoided  altogether.  Not  <mly  do  they 
i^ord  little  or  no  contrast  to  white  or  l^;ht- 
ocdoured  fU>werB  and  are  cold  and  ineffective 
in  appearance,  but  they  also  repel  and  reflect 
the  rays  of  sunshine  in  a  manner  injurious  to 
some  of  the  tender  kinds  of  plants.  Doll 
red,  dark  grey,  brown  and  yellowish  brown  are 
the  oolours  which  form  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  verdure  and  flowers 
of  plants.  Sometimes  stones  liaving,  at  least 
on  one  side,  a  roagh,  weather-beaten  surface, 
perhaps  even  covered  with  Sloes  or  Lichens, 
are  eiwly  obtunable,  and  if  so  should  in  all 
caaee  be  preferred  to  freah  Iwoken  materia), 
am  dwy  will  imput  to  the  rook  garden  a  cha- 
racter of  natural  antiquity,  otherwise  possible 
only  by  long  years  of  exposure.  The  shape  of 
the  most  elwible  stones  depends  entirely  on  the 
nature  of  the  material  to  be  used.  If  the 
rocks  are  of  the  nnstratified  kind,  their  manipu- 
lation in  the  alpine  garden  must  be  an  entirely 
different  one  from  that  of  the  sedimentary 
olaas.  It  would  be  well  in  this  case  to  have 
M  much  variety  of  shape  and  size  as  possible, 
rai^mg,  say,  from  half  a  owt.  to  10  or  12  cwt. 
Stones  heavier  than  this  ard  rather  unwieldy, 
and  should  only  be  used  in  rock  gardens  on  a 
large  erale,  where  special  arrangements  for 
lifting  heavy  weights  would  be  required. 

If,  however,  the  stones  available  belong  to 
the  stratified  rocks,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  have  to  imitate— to  some  extent  at 
least — the  natural  stratification  in  order  to 
give  our  alpine  garden  that  appearanee  of 
reality  so  pleasing  to  the  ey&  In  choosing 
the  stone,  therefore,  as  many  flat  and  tiiin 
pieces  as  poisible  should  be  selected.  These 
wilt  be  found  of  the  utmost  importanoe  for  the 
imitation  of  natural  strata,  aua  are  abo  moat 
valuable  for  the  formation  of  narrow  crevices 
for  choice  alpines,  rocky  steps,  £c.  Even  the 
thinnest  slabs  will  be  found  useful  for  this 
purpose,  and  whilst  unstratified  rocks  of  a  size 
leaa  than  about  half  a  hundredweight  would  be 
of  little  use  for  the  main  work  (excepting  the 
very  small  pieces  required  for  covering  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  around  alpines),  the  aedimentary 
stone,  if  chosen  for  rock  building,  might  vary  in 
weight  from  onl^  a  few  pounds  to  say  15  cwt., 
unless  the  work  is  to  be  of  a  very  extmaive  cha- 
racter, induding  oaves,  water&Ua,  &c.,  which 
woold  neoearitate  some  of  the  stones  being  still 
larger.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  I  would 
recommend  t^in  or  flat  pieces  exclusively ;  on 
the  contrary,  let  there  be  as  much  variety  of 
shape  as  possible,  but  Uie  flat  sUmes  should 
predominate. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  about  the  selec- 
tion of  the  stones,  I  would  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  very  porous  rocks 
are  apt  to  crumble  to  pieces  by  the  action  of 
rain  and  severe  frost.  It  should,  therefore,  al- 
ways be  ascertained  whether  the  stones  selected 
will  stand  exposure  to  all  weathers.  For  a 
rook  garden  imder  glass  this  may  be  imma- 
terial, but  for  a  rock  garden  out  of  doors  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  would  also 
be  advisable  not  to  use  many  different  varieties 
of  atone  in  the  same  rock  garden.  One  kind 
is  sufficient,  unless,  fw  instance,  good  lime- 
stone and  good  granite  can  be  used,  and  are 
■epanted  into  different  groups.  "Where  other 
kinds  are  required  for  t^e  benefit  of  the  plants, 
they  should,  as  a  rule,  be  used  underground,  as 
alnady  stated.  Stones  having  a  surface  partly 
oovered  Moss  or  Lichens  require  to  be 
haiidled  with  extra  cue  thronghont  the  work 


to  prevent  the  destmetdfm  of  that  natural 
ornament,  and  if  they  are  very  htrge  they 
should  be  lifted  by  special  gear.  As  the  best 
contrivance  (barring  large  cranes)  for  hoisting 
all  large  stones  I  would  recommend  a  tripod 
made  of  three  extra  strong  poles  about  15  feet 
long,  and  secured  at  tho  top  In^  a  strong  mov- 
able iron  bolt.  When  double  blocks  and 
pulleys,  working  by  means  of  an  endless  chain, 
ure  attached  to  this  tripod,  stones  from  1  ton  to 
2  tons  in  weight  can  be  lifted  quite  easily 
and  without  injury.  For  turning  over  stones  of 
extra  size  or  for  dragging  them  into  the  re- 
quired position,  an  iron  winch  (Mnerally  known 
bv  the  popular  name  of  "  orablr')  will  be  found 
ol  great  service ;  but  for  most  rook  gardens  the 
method  of  moving  stones  by  means  of  planks 
and  rollers,  as  described  in  my  former  notes 
under  the  heading  of  ^'preparatory  work," 
dionld  be  quite  sufficient,  and  bucIi  extra 
plianoes  should  never  be  requited  for  work  on 
a  small  scale.  T.  W.  Hiru. 


SxeUr, 


(7b  ft0  eoiitlnMed.) 


FLOWERS  IN  IRELAND. 
With  a  mean  temperatare  of  about  45°  Fahr. 
tor  the  lost  eight  or  nine  days  and  no  great  fieveiity 
of  weather  before  that,  the  garden  here  is  Bhowing 
a  most  slarmiDg  vitality.  The  winter  so  far  has 
been  singnlarly  free  from  catting  winds,  wliicb 
may  bs  the  eaese ;  but  a  number  of  plants  appear 
to  be  itlll  seaUng  for  that  lost  summer  of  1892. 
SimegeDnine  sptieg  Sowers  testify  to  the  mild 
season.  Rhododendron  prsecox  and  BrAOtbts  faye- 
malis  have  been  In  blossom  for  a  week.  Oiionodoxa 
is  jast  opening.  The  following  plants  are  in  blos- 
Bom  or  nearly  so: — 


Cytisna  Kvereatianiu 

ncesuMus 
Hamamelis  Zoooariniaaa 

arborea 
Pynu  jnpou'U  (just  upen- 

Vinca  minor 

Primulas,  rainy,  but  no 
alpine 

Saxifmga  Burseriana  (jiut 

opeiiinfi) 
cori«foliii  (?),  do. 
oppoiitifolia  (pyren- 

aioa),  do. 
o.  mutma,  do. 
o.  8t.  Anne,  do. 


Snoirdropi  of  sorts 
Aubrietiai  (treveiul) 
Veronica  An  lorsoiii 

deeusiata  and  others 
Lithospermom  prostra- 
tum 

Campanula  f  raiplui 
Schizoatylis  c<x;duej. 
Erica  medit?rnuiea 
caffra 

oamea  (just  open) 
Heliantbemum  (white) 
Cyclamen  coum 
nimula  japouu-a 
Hellebores 
Bellii  iylveatrii 


ApoDogeton  distachyon  is  just  out  of  blouom.  It 
has  been  contlnnonsly  in  flower  in  a  small  pond 
from  Easter  till  the  middle  of  January.  U  in- 
creases itself  very  freely  by  seed.  I  know  no  other 
plant  in  or  oat  of  cultivation  with  so  long  a  flower- 
ing season.  Bat  the  alarming  feature  I  alluded  to 
is  the  early  growth  of  all  balbs.  All  sorts  of  Daf- 
fodils. Lent  Ulies,  PolywthQS  Narci^nf,  tec.,  h-ive 
been  above  ground,  or  coming  op,  sinos  tjefore 
ChriBtmas,  and  now,  I  think,  all  are  showing  their 
leaf'tops.  Mazimua  (true)  is  6  inches  or  more  in 
leaf,  and  so  is  Taietta.  Spanish  and  Bnglisb  Irises 
are  both  sprouting,  the  former  6  inches  to  8  inches 
high.  Pteony  bods  are  above  groond.  Tulips 
(syWestris  and  Oesneriana)  are  well  np.  Two 
sorts  of  Eremums  are  bontiog  their  great  fat 
buds.  Oncooyelus  Irises  (of  several  sorts)  are  in 
leaf,  Olaodnm  loteum  is  growing  strong,  and 
Omithogalam  ambellatum  is  ^dng  likewise.  Bt. 
Bruno's  and  SI.  Bno's  Lilies  are  not  liehind.  Ixias, 
Sparaxis  and  Babianas  are  all  in  growth. 

Again,  a  number  of  delicate  species  are  more 
evergreen  this  winter  than  is  their  woot.  Hau- 
randya  Barelayana  is  still  leafy,  and  then  were  a 
few  blossoms  at  Christmas.  This  year  It  ripened 
no  seed  ;  la^t  year  I  conid  have  supped  a  qoanlity. 
It  is  evident  it  never  completed  its  BC^aQa's 
growth.  Romneya  Coolteri,  Agapanthns  nmbella- 
tns,  nuoimns,  Intermedins,  LiberUas  (two  or  throe), 


Hypericum  olympionm,  triamrum  (against  a  wall), 
empetrifollum  are  shooting  and  green.  Wood- 
wardiaradioans  has  not  withered.  Todea  superba  is 
unnBually  fresh  looking.  Lilies  are  all  above  gronml. 
Again  snch  shrubs  at  Acacia  armata,  Henedo 
Foster],  Eopatorium  liparinm,  seveni  Ceanothnses, 
Clethia  arborao,  Aster  aigyrophyllns,  Hargyrl- 
carpns  srtosuf  look  as  hearty  as  they  did  at  any 
time  in  the  summer. 

I  noticed  a  remark  in  a  oorrespondent's  letter  the 
other  day  that  it  was  better  to  plant  out  young  and 
let  things  be  acclimatised.  I  find  exactly  ttieofmorite 
to  be  the  case.  Plant  out  old  hardened  spwamena 
and  they  take  a  lot  of  kUlhsg.  no  matter  bow  deli- 
cate naturally.  I  have  a  lai^  collection  of  Nepan 
and  Sikklm  ^ododendrons;  this  season  theyseem  to 
befllltngout  their  flower-buds  fast.  Tbeonlyonel 
cannot  succeed  with  ia  Nnttalli.  It  does  not  die, 
but  it  does  not  do  well.  The  first  Rhododendrons 
to  blossom  here  will  be  ciliatam  and  Countess  of 
Haddington:  glaaonm  will  mn  tfaem  dose.  The 
leaves  or  eximlnm  are  magnlfioent.  Aibotns  Aa< 
draohne  and  Andromeda  floribnndaare  in  beantifnl 
flower  now.  A  very  charming  Daphne  that  I  got 
from  Hr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  as  Daphne  "  Dauphne," 
evidently  a  form  of  indica  (I),  Is  very  content  in  the 
open  and  about  to  Idoom ;  it  is  delioionsly  swe^  I 
was  tempted  to  write  this  little  report  soconnts 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather  across  the  Channel. 
English  people  do  not  half  realiaa  the  merits  of 
onr  Irish  climate,  and  I  wish  these  remarks  mar 
tempt  even  one  visitor  to  oome  and  see  f  r  himself. 
Both  kinds  of  Funeaie  in  bloom  in  the  coun'y 
hwe.  H.  C.  Uabt. 

Oarrjhlagh,  LengX  SaiUg. 


FLOWER  QARDEN  NOTES. 

SoM B  time  elapsed  after  the  commencement  of  the 
thaw  before  one  could  get  on  the  ground,  owinff  to 
the  depth  the  frost  bad  penetrated.  Onthemajoiity 
of  soils,  however,  the  surfoce  is  now  fairly  work- 
able, and  flower  garden  work  can  be  resumed  In 
earnest.  Beddes  dimming  where  necessary,  mnlch- 
ing  over  borders,  making  up  g^  in  spring-flower- 
iog  p'ants,  and  a  general  cleanmg  up  of  beds,  any 
planting  possible  may  be  seen  to  at  once.  The 
system  of  otilising  hardy  plants'  to  a  great  extent 
for  a  summer  and  antomn  display  ii  now  general, 
and  snoh  plant  log  can  be  extended  or  alterations 
made  where  existing  arrangmnents  were  not  qeite 
satisfactory.  We  have  a  stock  of  L^belEa  cardi- 
nalis  io  boxes  that  will  shortly  be  trnnsferred  to 
beds  that  were  partially  filled  with  Finks.  The 
idea  U  to  plant  the  Lobelia  in  little  clumps  abont 
4  feet  apart,  leaving  the  Pinks  to  fill  tharemai  >der 
of  the  bed'.  A  la^  batch  of  new  Viila*  will  go 
ia  on  a  wide  border  already  thinly  planted  with 
donUe  Peach-leaved  Campanula,  and  as  the  last- 
named  i4  over  rather  early  io  the  scison,  I  shill 
reserve  an  occasional  space  for  a  good-»izad  plant 
of  Bacalyptus.  We  have  been  liFting  and  replmt- 
ing  a  large  bed  of  White  Swan  Viola  that  acts  as 
a  carpet  to  some  nice  clumps  of  a  rosy  pink  Fy- 
rethrom.  This  is  generally  a  very  attractive  bed 
from  qoite  early  in  the  seasm),  as  tiie  fdiage  iA  the 
Pyrethmm,  even  when  the  flower  i^  gone,  makes  a 
pleasing  contrat^t  to  the  mass  of  white.  I  remem- 
ber finding  Violas  of  great  service  in  a  lot  of  small 
straight  bels  which  were  not  easily  planted.  They 
were  a  series  of  beds  abont  twenty  in  nnmtwr, 
each  8  feet  by  6  fee''.  Box  encircled,  with  aboat  a 
foot  of  tiny  gravel  path  between  each,  and  the 
whole  running  along  by  the  side  ftf  a  broad  walk. 
Carpet  bedding  vrith  such  a  number  was  out  of  the 
qu^ion,  strong  growing  plants  of  any  description 
oat  of  character,  and  I  found,  as  I  have  said,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  from  Violas.  Free-Sower- 
ing  varieties  of  dwarf  compact  habit  were  selected, 
each  bed  had  its  own  colour,  and  the  fiat  surface 
was  broken  np  by  a  few  plants  of  Dracsaoa  lodivisa 
and  D.  gracilis,  some  irregnlar  pyramids  iA  Fnch- 
FiaSunray  and  one  Hameaelegans  in  the  centre  of 
each  bed.  The  recollection,  m  the  difficultrhere 
experienced  in  finding  snit^e^danta-nndifis^ne 
that  among  ON^kijgl^  ^  Vftji^^jUy^Wed 
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In  &!1  flower  garden  opeiatioos  U  tho  aelection  of 
suitable  planta  for  different  sUoations.  Thus 
whilst  things  of  dwarf  compact  habit  are  bo  sait- 
able  for  beds  above  named,  they  are  decidedly  oat 
of  ohamoter  in  sitoatioiu  whoe  the  object  is  to 
secure  a  telHt^  eSeot  from  a  oonsideiable  distance, 
and  there  is  no  greater  mistftke  made  than  in 
crowding  la  a  nambra  of  small  plants  of  different 
shades,  however  bright  the  indlvidoal  colours 
may  be,  in  beds  or  borders  lying,  for  instance, 
at  the  top  of  slopes  of  considerable  height, 
baviog  the  nliioipfii  walk  at  the  fbot  of  snch 
ilopes,  and  Rom  whenoe  the  ohlef  view  of  any 
opeiatioos  at  the  snmndt  Is  to  be  obtained.  No- ' 
thing  is  better  for  snch  poaitliHM  than  simple  and 
yet  bold  planting  in  a  mass,  and  if  permanent 
dnmps  of  bold  plants  already  exist,  the  ground 
about  them  oan  be  filled  in  with  something  that 
will  ^sent  in  the  distance  the  Idea  of  a  nicely 
oontraaUng  carpet.  Thtu  Foobsla  gracilis  may  be 
nnroanded  with  Chrysanthemam  Hme.  Desgrange^ 
Alter  Amellns,  A.  bessabaricnsor  A,  acris.  Thedonble 
pemnial  Sonflower  may  do  dnty  as  dot  plants  for 
bold  giooping  of  Aster  ericoides,  and  Hydrangea 
panlcolata  grandiflora  encompass  single  plants  of 
the  new  bronze  foliaged  Maple  (Acer  p.  atro-pnr- 
pnreiun).  The  above  will  serve  as  ezani[des  in 
whloh  bold  pwmnials  oan  be  nUlliad ;  plenty  of 
•imllar  oomblnations  will  donbtless  snggmt  ihem- 
■dres.  If  snoh  situations  are  exclusively  "  sum- 
mer-planted," a  few  nsefnt  things  that  may  be 
mentioned  are  free-flowering  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus 
and  bonqnet  type.  Marguerites  (both  white  and 
yellow),  large  specimen  Fuchsias,  and  the  white- 
lowering  Tobaooo.  ▲  veiy  easy  filUng-np  that  I 
oDoe  adopted,  and  which  was  very  ahowy  all 
through  uie  season,  was  effected  by  loswtlDg 
rounds  of  Pea  sticks  at  wide  intervals,  conBoiog 
tham  at  the  top  as  one  does  for  Sweet  Peas  and 
sowing  Canary  Creeper  to  cover  the  sticks,  all  in- 
tervening space  being  afterwards  planted  with  an- 
nual Chrysanthemum  Snltan. 

Sprtng-floweiing  stuff  seems  to  have  wintered 
well;  there  are  hardly  any  gaps,  and  looking 
through  the  Polyanthus  beds  the  other  day  I  no- 
ticed they  were  slightly  on  the  move.  A  large  bed 
that  will  be  attractive  presently  is  planted  with  a 
dark  strain  ol  this  favourite  spring  flower,  with 
small  patches  of  Star  Daffodil  John  Bnll  interven- 
ing. VeiT  bright  beds  are  made  by  alternating  a 
pnmrose  Polyanthus  and  scarlet  Tulips.  There  is 
not  a  single  miss  in  the  beds  of  border  Carnations 
— grand  testimony,  If  more  were  needed,  to  the 
unmistakable  hardiness  of  these  flowers.  I  should 
like,  by  the  way,  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
name  given  to  a  new  border  Carnation  in  a  cata- 
logue received  the  other  day.  "Mewdwarf  yellow 
■elt"  it  reads,  "Comtesse  de  ^ris."  Surely  the 
oomidler  of  the  catalogue  mnst  be  aware  that  one 
(rf  the  very  best  border  Carnations  already  in  com- 
meroe  Bears  the  same  name  in.  it  la  true,  a  more 
Anglicised  form.  Anyhow.  1  think  the  new  Intro* 
dnction  should  t>e  le-named.         B.  Bcbbbll. 

Claremont. 


Faesiflora  Constance  Eliott.— This  plant  is 
not  quite  hardy,  yet  in  a  fibeltered  position  it  will 
stand  most  winters.  In  aDOsnally  severe  weather 
some  ptDteotion  should  be  given,  espeoially  round 
the  roots.  We  had  one  trained  roan'l  tlie  stone 

Cur  of  a  porch.  This  was  killed  by  the  severe 
t  two  winters  beck.  lASt  spring  1  replaced  It 
with  another,  and  I  was  agreeably  soiprised  to 
see  the.  pillar  covered  in  summer,  the  growth  the 
first  season  being  some  12  feet,  and  which  flowered 
fredy.— E.  W.  B. 

Begonia  Wortliiana.— Two  and  three-year- 
old  tubers  of  this  floe  bedding  or  pot  Begonia  will 
throw  np  sborUy  nomeroos  stout  shoots.  These 
taken  oft  when  3  Inches  in  height  and  inserted  Into 
sandy  soil  in  heat  very  quickly  root  and  so  pro- 
duce fine  plants  during  the  summer.  If  tubers  be 
specially  held  over  in  a  cool,  dry  place  as  late  as 
pOBsible,  then  be  started  and  propagated,  plants 
can  thus  be  obtained  which  will  ms&e  admirable 
subjects  for  fioweriog  in  gentle  warmth  till 
CSiristmas.  There  seems  to  m  no  indeed  why 


they  may  not  be  induced  to  flower  all  through  the 
winter.  The  considerable  employment  of  this 
beautiful  Begonia  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  and 
other  places  of  popular  resort  has  created  for  it  a 
great  demand,  and  whether  employed  for  bedding 
or  for  pot  oultuie  It  la  equally  attractive.  Plants 
from  cuttings  are  used  the  first  season  for  edgings. 
Then  the  tubers  the  second  year  are  not  propa- 
gated from,  bat  allowed  to  cany  all  their  snoots, 
making  very  fine  plants ;  and  then  the  third  season 
tiie^  are  used  for  giving  stook  for  cuttings.— 

Lathyrna  splendena  — Hay  I  ask  yonr  oorre- 
^ndenf'D.  K  ,"who  writes  so  euaustivelyon  Ever- 
lasting Pess  (p.  86),  whether  Latliyrus  spleodens, 
whidi  about  a  doaen  years  ago  attracted  a  certain 
amount  of  attenUonfand  was  then  described  as  a  very 
beautifal  member  of  the  family  from  the  moan- 
t^ns  of  Calirornia),  has  proved  to  be  of  any  value, 
for  I  do  not  see  it  mentioned  in  his  admirable 
article  f  It  is,  however,  described  with  other  mem- 
Iwrs  of  the  genua  in  Uie  "  Diclionaiy  of  Gardening." 
— H.  P. 


THE  BOG  GARDEN.  . 

IHTBBXSTIKG  and  practical  notes  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  Wood  to  Thb  Gabdbh,  Feb.  1  (p.  79), 
and  those  who  have  bog  gardens  would  do  well  to 
read  them  carefully.  A  bog  garden  Is  a  delightful 
feature,  and  the  number  of  moistore-lovlng  plants 
that  can  be  grown  In  a  comparatively  small  space 
is  great,  whilst  by  the  side  of  a  small  brook  or 
stream  a  host  of  plants  thrive  to  perfection.  In 
the  bog  garden  at  Cambridge,  or  in  the  High  Beech 
norseriea  of  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  there  is  much 
to  be  seen  in  the  early  summer  months  espeoially, 
and  even  la  comparatively  small  plaoes  a  spot  can 
be  reserved  for  the  Caitbas,  hardy  Orchids,  &c.,  that 
need  a  perpetnally  damp  situation.  Cypripedlum 
spectabile  I  have  never  seen  better  than  in  a 
reoess  in  the  rock  sardoi,  where  the  TrilUams  and 
the  Primulas  de%ht  to  grow.  Orchis  foliosa 
makes  a  sfdendid  mass  under  snoh  conditions.  The 
Calthas  are  a  floe  groQp  and  mnst  have  a  hoggy  soil 
to  succeed  well.  There  are  now  many  kindo,  both 
double  and  single,  brilliant  masses  of  yellow  in 
spring,  and  the  forms  of  C.  monstrosa  b^  flowers 
each  like  a  little  rosette,  whilst  in  C.  leptosepala 
they  aie  of  a  rich  orange  shade.  The  Cardinal 
Flowers  make  a  picture  of  colour  in  the  bog  garden. 
Lobelia  fulgens  Queen  Victoria  in  patticniar.  I 
have  seen  this  splendid  plant  make  umost  double 
the  growth  as  in  the  ordinary  border  simply 
through  the  moist  peaty  sol).  The  size  of 
its  rich  crimson  flowers  is  remarkable.  The 
Huntsman's  Horn  (Sarracenla  purpurea)  Is  qnite 
at  home  In  snch  sItuatioDS,  and  the  Prim- 
ulas flower  with  great  freedom,  P.  rosea  in 
particular,  but  one  may  have  many  types,  as  P. 
japonica  and  P.  farinosa.  Our  native  bog  plants, 
as  Painassia,  Droseia,  and  Plognlcula,  coald  be 
grown,  and  they  require  little  attention.  There 
are  mnny  spots  Id  gardens  that  could  be  converted 
into  a  bog  gardeo,  and  the  {dants  grown  therein 
wodld  give  much  pleasore.  A  brookside  may 
be  mado,  with  evm  a  small  selection  of  plants, 
bright  with  odour,  and  by  the  margin  of  a  lake 
colonies  of  various  things  can  be  formed.  P. 
japonica  is  a  bold  flower  for  such  a  spot,  and  when 
well  established,  seedlings  spring  up  in  great 
numbers,sothatitbecome8natm!alised.  Bythelake 
in  Llvermere  Park,  in  Baff^k,  this  fine  Primrose 
grows  with  great  vlgonr  in  the  more  shady  spots. 
The  stems  rise  over  2  feet  In  height,  and  the 
Sowers,  arrai^:ed  in  tiers,  appear  for  many  weeks. 
One  gets  a  great  variety  from  white  to  deepest 
crimson.  A  very  pretty  kind  has  white  flowers 
with  a  baff  salmon  eye,  and  the  leafage  of  all  the 
foroLs  of  this  Primula  is  robust.  Seen  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bank  a  large  group  is  very 
effective.  But  one  need  not  be  tied  down  to  a 
few  plants  only.  By  the  side  of  water  or  In  the 
)x)g  garden  the  Japanese  Irises,  I.  Ksampferi, 
Spiraea  palmate,  itc ,  may  have  a  ^iiexe.  B.  palmata 
is  never  seen  to  better  advantwe  than  when  grow- 
ing In  boggy  son.  the  growth  made  being  very 


robust,  and  the  mass  of  crimson  flower-hOads 
lights  up  the  garden  with  colour.  This  interest- 
ing phase  of  English  gardening  Is  not  taken 
sufficient  account  of,  bat  from  such  a  feature  one 
may  get  much  pleasure.  E. 


Varietlea  of  Iris  styloss.— This  ohanning 
winter-flowering  Iris  varies  mach  In  ooloar,  and 
some  of  the  varieties  have  received  diattnctive 
names.  One  of  the  best  known  forms  is  albA,  in 
which  the  flowers  are  white  or  tinted  with  lilac. 
It  is  a  delicately  beautiful  flower,  just  as  fragrant 
as  the  type,  and  in  other  respects  similar.  Thm 
there  Is  a  kind  named  HIacina,  the  flowers  lilac, 
and  another  called  marginata,  in  which  the  falla 
and  standards  are  rich  lilac,  set  off  by  a  paler 
shade  of  the  same  colour.  Speciosa  has  deep  blue 
flowers,  and  there  are  variations  from  the  type, 
but  they  differ  merely  in  degree.  An  Iris  fancier 
would  covetthem,  but  tbqrarenotSQffloientlyimpOT^' 
taotforaplacelnordlnaiygardens.  TbisvariabUi^ 
in  the  colour  of  I.  atylosa  increases  Its  interest. 
The  best  poritlon  for  the  plant  is  a  Iboronghly 
well-drained  border  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot  fac- 
ing south  preferably.  A  rich  soil  is  unnecessary, 
and  it  should  be  kept  dry  in  the  snmmer  months. 
Sunny,  warm  nooks  on  the  rockery  may  also  be 
chosen  for  it,  end  the  time  to  plant  is  the  autumn, 
affording  some  protection  until  the  roots  have  got 
well  ealablitbea,  I.  stylosa,  1^  reason  of  the  deli- 
cate beauty  of  lis  fragrant  flowors,  Is  vary  charm- 
ing Id  pots,  and  if  potted  in  tiie  early  autumn,  the 
bubs  will  Uoom  w&L 

Th*  Winter  Aconite.— This  seems  almost 
too  common  a  plant  to  write  of,  but  at  this  season, 
when  its  charming  Uttle  yellow  flowers  In  their 
collar  of  green  leaves  appear  above  the  surface  of 
tho  ground,  it  is  delightful.  Although  veryeasily 
grown,  one  sees  comparatively  Ktde  of  it  in  gar- 
dens. We  have  been  lately  in  a  few  places,  but, 
save  for  a  single  root  here  and  there,  the  Winter 
Aconite  was  unrepresented.  Some  years  ago  we 
remember  seeing  a  fine  garden  In  early  February 
where  the  Eranthis  was  planted  freely  In  the  half- 
wild  spots,  colouring  the  ground  beneath  decidu- 
ous trees  with  its  yellow  flowem,  and  good  clumps 
of  it  on  the  rockery,  in  the  border,  or  a  sprinkling 
of  roots  on  the  Grass  make  n  pleasing  winter 
pictare. 

Zinnioa. — I  think  thoce  who  havo  grown  the 
superb  varieties  of  double  Zinnias  now  so  abun- 
dant will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  well  to 
have  the  plants  as  strong  and  forward  as  they  well 
can  be  so  soon  as  It  is  safe  to  commit  them  to  the 
open  ground.  It  will  not  be  too  early  to  sow  seed 
of  doable  Zinnias  next  month  In  gentle  warmth. 
Great  importance  Is  attached  to  keeping  the  seed- 
lings near  the  glass  and  where  they  oan  get  ample 
light.  To  have  them  weak  or  drawn  is  to  do  them 
inflniteharm.  It  seed  be  sown  in  pans  and  placed 
near  the  slass  the  seedlings  will  be  sturdy  and 
dwarf.  When  some  2  inches  in  height  tbey  may 
be  pricked  off  thinly  Into  other  pans  or  shallow 
boxes,  and  then  a  month  later  go  from  these  into 
a  frame,  where  they  may  become  G  inches  in  ht  Ight 
and  be  very  strong  before  being  transplantei  into 
the  open  gronnd.  It  Is  not  every  grower  who  cares 
to  take  so  much  pains,  but  when  the  soil  In  which 
Zinnias  are  planted  Is  well  prepared  and  mannred, 
the  reinlt  Is  floe  plants  and  flowers  far  beyond 
what  come  from  very  ordinary  treatment.  The 
doable  Zinnia  is  such  a  beaullfal  flower  And 
gives  some  colours  that  hardly  anything  else  fur- 
nishes, so  brilliant  and  twaotiful  are  they,  that 
special  good  cultivation  is  amply  repaid. — A.  D. 

Dieentra  apeetabilia  — Mr.  Wood's  note  re- 
specting the  frequent  cutting  down  ot  the  early 
growth  of  this  by  frost  induces  me  to  say  that 
at  Bedfont,  where  I  grew  a  quantity  of  lar^ie  roots, 
producing  daring  the  seastm  very  floe  olumpa  of 
foliage  and  bloom,  I  always  i^buited  beneain  the 
overhanging  boughs  of  spreading  trees,  and  never 
found  the  shoots  injured  by  late  spring  frosts. 
Thi)  Dioeotia  is  peonliarlwfltted^ot^ild^tfarden 
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yeara,  nnd  only  when  the  j.I  ints  arc  sfcrong  ia  its  real 
beaaty  Been.  Btill  further,  no  plants  show  the  same 
noble  gzQwth  and  ray  long  floweEingendnranoethut 
well-Mtablisbed  roota  do.  The  eany  growths  are 
Qsnally  quite  fafe  if  the  plants  have  shelter  on  the 
north  and  east,  bnt  with  overhanging  branches  of 
trees  I  bare  fonnd  the  shoots  nnharmed  in  any 
aspect.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beaatlfnl  of  border 
plants,  bat  exposed  is  liable  to  the  iojary  referred 
to.  Keen  in  such  cases  a  lai^e  basket  or  a  light 
framework -covered  with  canvas  tomed  over  the 
[dants  at  nfght  ontU  danger  Is  past  will  make  all 
■ate  from  Injory.— A.  D. 

Tlw  Huntsman's  Horn  £or  colour.— We 
have  visited  a  few  gardens  and  nurseries  during 
the  winter,  and  amongst  hardy  things  the  common 
Sarraceoia  parpnrea  Is  oonspicaoas  for  the  rich 
crimson  ooloaiing  of  Its  cnrioaa  leaves,  fashioned 
in  the  shape  of  a  horn.  A  large  clump  of  this  in 
moist  peaty  soil  on  the  rookery  or  in  the  bog  gar- 
den is  a  bright  featare  in  the  winter  season.  One 
most  have  a  good  mass  of  it  to  get  effect  from  its 
crimson  foliage,  and  if  in  a  pen^  boggy  soil,  not 
too  wet,  it  will  grow  away  with  ligonr,  forming  a 
charming  mass  with  its  lichly-coloitred,  horn* 
sbi^Md  pitohen. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


TREB  OR  PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 

CARNATION& 

I  WAS  mndi  interested  in  the  article  by  Ur. 
Douglas  which  appeared  in  Thb  Oasdbh,  Feb* 
mary  4,  respecting  these  useful  winter-flower- 
ing plants.  Few,  however,  have  the  same  con- 
veniences for  carrying  on  their  culture  so  suc- 
cessfully, but  even  without  such  exhaustive 
resources  it  is  surprising  what  results  may  be 
achieved  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  winter  flowers.  Although 
so  valuable  as  button-hole  flowers,  it  does  seem 
strange  that  so  little  trouble  is  taken  with  them 
in  many  gardens  and  so  little  space  devoted  to 
them.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  attribut- 
able not  so  much  to  the  unsuitdbleneas  of  the 
■truetures  gardeners  have  to  deal  with  as  to  the 
want  <^  a  proper  system  or  method  of  ptooedure. 
To  be  Bueceufnl,  an  early  start  must  be  made 
in  striking  cutting^  as  unless  this  u  done  the 
plants  cannot  attain  a  useful  size  or  sufficient 
maturity  in  their  growth  to  flower  freely  and 
oonbtnuously  daring  the  most  sunless  months 
of  the  year.  I  have  adopted  for  the  last  few 
years  a  similar  course  to  that  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  although  not  many  plants 
were  grown,  there  were  but  few  days  in  the 
year  when  a  bloom  could  not  be  found  ;  indeed 
from  a  batch  of  not  more  than  two  dozen  plants 
I  was  able  to  supply  a  coat  flower  duly  Ktr  my 
employer  the  whole  year. 

In  growing  so  few  plants  I  fv>und  there 
was  an  advantage  in  keeping  a  portion  of 
the  sto<^  over  the  seocmd  year,  as  the  older 

Slants  furnished  the  earliest  autumn  supply, 
'his  course  may,  or  may  not  be  necessary, 
varieties  differing  in  point  of  early  flowering 
very  materially,  but  we  ^lan  suited  my  case 
so  well,  tfaat  I  shall  not  be  mdined  to  give  it  up 
until  I  have  found  a  better  one.  After  a  stock 
of  cuttings  had  been  secured,  the  best  of  the 
year-old  plants  were  selected  and  placed  into 
pots  a  siz9  or  two  larger,  removing  at  the  time 
as  much  of  the  old  and  unoccupied  soil  as 
possible  by  the  aid  of  a  small  pointed  stake. 
Turfy  loam  broken  fairly  small,  with  leaf' 
mould  and  dried  cow  manure  added  in  good 
proportion,  formed  the  potting  compost,  soot, 
bone-m«d,  and  sharp  sand,  a  small  sprinkling 
of  each,  aiding  its  richness  and  jKiroei^.  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  I  find  a  good  snbsijtnte  for  leaf- 


mould,  and  there  are  seemingly  few  plants  that 
will  not  root  freely  in  this.  Sturdy  and  short- 
jointed  growths  may  be  gained  to  some  de^^ree 
by  firm  potting,  alcbou^  in  Tree  Carnations 
tall  shoots  are  naturally  expected  in  many  of 
the  best  sorts. 

To  flower  them  well  in  winter  they  must 
necessarily  have  some  open-air  treatment  for 
the  consolidation  of  thur  stems,  which  have 
a  sappy  tendency  when  kept  permanently 
under  glass.  If  a  good  strike  is  secured  in 
February  and  the  plants  grown  steadily  on, 
they  wiU  be  ready  for  placing  into  their  flower- 
ing pots  in  May  or  beginning  of  Jime,  by 
which  time  they  can  be  stood  in  a  sunny  spt^ 
outdoors,  and  there  remain  until  Septemmr. 
The  old  plants  share  a  pot  t Ion  of  the  same  space, 
allowing  room  for  the  plants  to  stand  clear  of 
each  other,  so  that  a  maximum  amount  of  air 
and  sunshine  may  reach  every  leaf  and  stem. 
The  same  rule  should  be  followed  in  the  autumn 
when  they  are  housed  for  the  winter,  fcv  if 
stood  thickly  together,  shaded  by  other  plants, 
or  standing  a  long  way  from  the  glass,  they 
quickly  become  en»ebled,  and  disappointment 
to  the  grower  is  sure  to  follow.  I^yii^  and 
staking  must  not  be  neglected.  Stakes  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  support  the  full-grown  plant 
ought  to  be  put  to  it  early,  securing  these 
to  strained  wires  or  some  other  convenient 
arrangement  to  prevent  them  being  blown  about 
by  the  wind.  When  standing  unsecured,  they 
fall  about  one  over  the  other  with  the  slightest 
wind,  which  renders  them  liable  to  be  broken, 
and  ibe  roots  injured  by  the  swaying  of  stakes 
to  and  fro.  If  the  pots  are  wholly  or  partially 
plunged  in  the  ground,  or  in  cocoa  fibre  or  ashes, 
they  are  kept  steady  as  well  as  protected  from 
scorching  sun,  which,  when  the  plants  are  in 
small  pots,  does  a  deal  of  injury  to  the  fibrous 
roots  exposed  to  the  heated  surfaoe. 

When  the  soil  is  well  occupied  with  roots, 
stimulants  should  be  resorted  to  frequently  in 
a  liquid  or  d^  state,  or,  pr^erably,  Mth  alters 
natdy.  Qood  flowets  and  a  continuous  supply 
cannot  be  had  without  the  ud  of  stimulants  <n 
some  kind.  Prepared  chemical  mannres  are 
now  so  numerou9,that  it  wonld  seon  snperfluoiu 
to  mention  any  particular  one  as  being  likely 
to  suit  Carnations  best ;  it  is  a  question  that 
can  well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individual 
cultivators.  I  would  strongly  advise  the  use 
of  liquid  natural  manures ;  if  these  cannot  be 
had  from  farmyard  tanks,  resort  should  be  had 
to  some  favourite  kind  prepared  in  a  small  slato 
tank;  or,  failing  this,  a  petroleum  barrel  pre- 
viously freed  from  oil  by  charring  the  in- 
side. Soot  in  a  diluted  state  is  a  valuable 
stimulant  for  Carnations,  and  may  be  employed 
as  a  change  from  cow,  sheep,  horse  or  fowl  ma- 
nures, each  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Seed  of  good  strains  is  offered  l^we  leading 
seed  finns,  and  this  sown  at  onoe  and  the  seed- 
lings treated  as  advised  lor  cuttings  wOl  result 
in  ^ood  flowerii^  plants  by  next  winter  and 
spring.  W.  STKUoiriLU 

Bood  AAton  OarietUy  TnvAridgt, 


Iiibonia  floribnnda.— In  a  warm  greenhouse 
the  pretty  bright-coloured  bloBsoms  of  this  Libonia 
are  borne  for  months  tc^ether,  and  that  too  during 
the  winter  season  ;  still,  despite  this  very  desirable 
feature,  it  is  not  always  met  with  In  a  satisfactory 
condition,  for  the  foliage  often  wean  a  yellow  ud 
unhappy  appeaianoe,  which  even  if  the  plant  is 
full  of  flower  detracts  greatly  from  its  ornamental 
features.  Some  cultivators  plant  out  their  Libooiaa 
during  the  summer  months,  but  as  a  general  rule 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory 
as  gfowing  them  altogether  in  pots.  The  cuttings . 
shonld  be  struck  as  early  in  the  year  as  poasiUe 


and  shifted  on  as  required.  A  cold  frame  is  a  very 
good  place  for  the  plants  during  the  summer,  and  in 
hot  weather  frequent  syringing  will  be  of  service,  not 
only  to  encourage  growth,  bnt  slso  to  keep  down 
red  spider,  which  will  soon  cause  the  foliage  to 
acquire  a  sickly  tint.  During  their  earlier  stages 
the  young  plants  should  be  freely  pinched  in  order 
to  enonrage  a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  As  the  pots 
get  full  of  roots  occasional  stimulants  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manure  will  be  of  service,  while 
soot-water  will  greatly  help  to  maintain  the  foliage 
^n  a  rich  green  state. — T. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum.— Introduced  from 
the  East  Indies  nearhr  a  oeotoiy  ago,  this  is  still 
one  of  tbe  pettiest  fiowering  {danta  we  have  in 

the  stove  during  the  winter  months,  for  under 
favourable  conditions  ft  will  bloom  from  Christ- 
mas onward,  often  for  three  months  or  more.  We 
have  very  few  indoor  flowers  at  any  season  o(  eo 
beautiful  a  Une  as  this  Eranthemom,  and  at  the 
time  it  blooms  tbwe  Is  really  nothing  else  to  oom* 
pore  with  it  for  otrfoor.  It  Is  also  of  Yory  easy 
ooltnre,  and,  like  most  Aoanthads,  is  more  satis- 
factory when  propagated  annually  from  cuttings, 
which  should  be  formed  of  the  young  growing 
shoots,  and  if  taken  In  the  spring  will  root  in  a 
few  days.  If  shifted  oa  as  required,  they  will 
fonos  good  flowering  plants  t^  the  winter.  During 
tbe  summer  tii^  will  soeceed  very  well  under 
frame  culture,  bat  as  autumn  advances  they  must 
be  taken  into  the  stove.  If  kept  in  a  frame 
throughout  the  summer  and  a  liberal  use  made  of 
the  syringe,  the  plants  will  grow  freely  and  keep  free 
from  bu^t  pests,  which  is  not  always  the  case  if 
in  a  warm  house,  as  red  spider  often  attacks  the 
foliflge.  Fairly  liberal  treatment  is  necessary  to 
the  well-doing  of  this  Xranthemum,  and  as  the 
season  advances  and  the  pots  get  fall  of  roots,  an 
occasional  dose  of  Uqnid  manure  will  be  of  senioe. 
-H.  P. 

Begonia  Oloire  de  Seeaux.— This  Be^nia, 
which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is 
not  such  a  novelty  as  one  might  suppose,  judging 
by  some  of  the  remarks  overheard  when  it  was 
exhibited.   It  was  sent  out  either  six  or  seven 

Sears  ago  by  HH.  Thibaut  et  Keteleer,  of  Sceaux, 
I  France,  who  announced  It  as  a  hybrid  between 
B.  socotrana  and  B.  subpeltata.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  stout  and  vigorou?,  and  without  any  stop- 
ping it  naturally  forms  a  neat  oomptct  Fpecimen, 
welt  furnished  with  ample  foliage  of  a  thick  tex- 
ture and  of  a  tIcAx  metallic  tint.  Tbe  flowers,  too, 
are  large  and  home  in  good-sized  clusters,  wbUe 
Uieir  colour  Is  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  deep  pink. 
As  a  rule  it  commences  to  bloom  about  Christmas, 
and  will  then  milntiin  a  bqccpssIou  till  spring  is 
well  advanced.  Public  attention  being  now  dire^ed 
to  this  particular  variety.  It  will  no  winbt  be  much 
more  extensively  grown  than  was  formeriy  the 
case.— T. 

Eupatorium  grandiflorom.— It  is  now  about 
ten  years  since  this  species  was  first  brooaht  into 
notice,  yet  it  has  not  become  bo  widely  culUvated 
as  one  might  have  expected,  seeing  that  its  habit 
is  good  and  that  its  flowers  are  of  a  purer  white 
than  in  the  commoner  species.  The  sisi  of  the 
heads  of  blossonui,  too,  quite  justifies  tbe  e[eeilIo 
name.  It  is  erect  in  style  of  growth,  with  large 
ovate,  coarsely-toothed  leaves,  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Mtter-known  Eupatorinms.  It  is  also 
a  slower  growing  plan^,  and,  contrary  to  the 
general  practice  wiUk  S.  ripatiom,  should  be  kept 
for  two  or  three  seasons.  A  good  plan  after  uie 
flrst  year  is  to  plant  chem  out  in  the  open  In  a 
sunny  position  about  the  middle  of  Jane.  With 
regard  to  the  history  of  this  plant  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  it  bach  bajood  1883,  when  the  same 
name  occurs  in  the  Revue  Jlortieole  under  a  col- 
oured plate.  The  flowers  there  are  pink,  which 
may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  supalor  climatic  oon- 
ditions  of  Sonthem  France,  where  the  species  is 
grown  permanently  out  of  doors.  Kegel,  however, 
figured  a  somewhat  similar  Snpatorinm  in  his 
Qartmjtora  in  1852,  named  E.  grandifollum.  It  is 
postible  there  be  som^  confusion  in  the  two 
names.  Reg^i^g^^t^^l^rtS©^*©*' 
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Oaatemala,  as  the  plants  were  raised  from  seeds 
which  came  along  with  some  Orchids  from  that 
coQDtry. 

Fhyllanthiu  nivoaui.  —  This  stove  shmb, 
which  has  been  known  ia  our  gardens  for  Ihe  last 
twenty  years,  owes  its  attractive  featnres  not  to  the 
flowers,  but  to  the  beaaty  of  its  foliage.   It  is  a 
free-growing  plant  of  a  loose  open  habit,  whose 
slender  shoots  are  clothed  with  ovate  leaves,  which 
where  well  exposed  to  the  light  are  more  or  less  i 
marked  with  pink,  white  and  green  in  varying! 
proportions,  some  being  almost  white  and  others  i 
white  with  a  pink  tinge,  while  some  have  the  three 
colours  all  blended  together,  and  others  are  quite 
green.    To  ensure  well-ooloored  plants  the  best 
marked  shoots  only  shonld  be  employed  as  oattings. 
They  strike  readily  enough  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
and  iC  shifted  on  into  pots  5  inohes  in  diameter, 


lanceolate  leaves  that  are  deeply  serrated.  The 
blooms,  which  are  borne  in  many-flowered  drooping 
racemes  daring  the  sommer,  are  white  and  not 

Krtlcaldrly  noticeable,  bat  they  are  socceeded  by 
rries  which  render  the  plant  very  pretty  in  the 
winter.  These  berries  are  aboat  the  size  of  Peas, 
pare  white,  except  a  dark  spot  on  the  apex,  snr- 
roanded  by  a  circle  nod  Ave  other  dots  of  the  same 
tint.  These  berries  remain  fresh  a  very  long  time. 
It  is  not  bardy,  and  the  treatment  given  to 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  will  snit  it  perfectly. 
— H.  P. 

Shododendroiu. — The  charming  boxes  of  cot 
trasses  of  the  javanioo  -  jasfaiiniflomm  hybrids 
shown  by  Messrs,  Veitob  and  Sons  so  frequently 
at  the  R.H.8.  meetings  shoald  do  a  great  deal  to- 
wards ffiitending  their  popularity.  I  liave  person- 
ally often  long^  for  an  opportunity  of  growing 


The  Moamiug  Iris  (Iris  Bogiana).   (Sec  p.  130.) 


stopped  a  few  times  and  kept  near  the  glass,  they 
form  very  pretty  little  specimens  which  may  be 
tamed  to  account  in  various  ways,  while  a  large 
plant  or  two  is  often  useful  for  cutting  from. 
A  second  form  is  P.  atropnrpnrea^,  more  liable  to 
lose  its  leaves  during  the  winter  than  the  preced- 
ing. The  foliage  of  this  becomes  of  a  rich  purple 
colour  when  well  exposed  to  the  light.  There  are 
other  species  in  onltivation,  the  best  known  being 
F.  pallldifolius,  which  is  far  more  generally  met 
with  under  the  name  of  Reidia  glaucescens. — F. 

Spi^TBium  lencobotrys.  —  A  great  many 
di£Eerent  subjects  are  ftrown  for  the  beaaty  of  their 
fruit  during  the  winter  month",  and  this  la  one 
that  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  lidt  of 
desirable  plants  for  this  purpose,  as  It  n  very 
pretty  and  quite  distinct.  It  is  n  slirnb  nearly 
related  to  the  Vaocioiums,  and  Indeed  is  by  some 
writers  included  in  that  genus.  It  forms  a  some- 
what upright  growing  bush,  with  dark  green  oblong 


them,  but,  unfortunalely,  I  have  no  house  lean 
give  up  to  their  culture.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to 
infer  that  they  cannot  be  grown  with  oiber  plantd, 
but  the  rather  I  am  thinking  what  a  fine  feature 
they  are  when  a  house  is  devoted  to  their  cultiva- 
tion. One  most  important  fact  in  regard  to  these 
exhibits  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  vis.,  that  ot  these  examples  having  been 
grown  within  the  fog  radius;  this  conclusively 
proves  their  essential  properties  of  withstanding 
Its  pernicious  effects  upon  vegetation.  -PLAitn- 

MAK. 

Tre«  Feeonies  under  glass.— The  fact  that 
these  Fteonies  when  in  the  open  ground  push  forth 
Iheir  foliage  and  flower-buds  so  early  in  the  season 
that  they  are  often  injnrcd  by  spring  frosts  no 
doubt  prevents  their  being  planted  so  fre- 
quently as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  yet  this 
very  peculiarity  is  in  their  favour  for  flowering 
under  glas<,  as  with  just  the  wnimth  of  a  green- 


house they  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  a  time  when 
most  outdoor  subjects  wear  their  winter  garb. 
Apart  from  the  beauiy  of  the  flowers,  the  mass  of 
tender  unfolding  foliage  is  veiy  pretty,  and  when 
crowned  with  huge  blossoms  a  group  of  these 
Pseonies  forms  a  most  striking  feature  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  better  l^iuds  of 
Tree  Peeonies  always  command  good  prices,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  rather  slow  of  increase 
and  by  no  means  of  mpid  growth  afterwards. 
Whether  single  or  double  flowers  are  the  more 
beautiful  is  at  least  an  open  question,  for  both 
have  their  admirers.  For  two  or  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  present  season  oonsiderable  numbers 
of  these  Fieonies  have  been  sent  here  from  Japan, 
and  disposed  of  at  tbe  London  auction  rooms. 
Ihey  bore  the  journey  well,  the  roots  being  tightly 
packed  in  Moss,  while  the  tops  were  allowed  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  free  circulation  of  air  around, 
which  was  assisted  by  holes  bored  in  the  boxes 
opposite  these  air  spaces.  The  first  consignment 
realised  high  prices,  but  these  were  not  afterwards 
maintained.  Up  to  the  present  none  of  these 
PsoDlea  from  Japan  have  made  their  appearance 
this  winter.  Of  those  sent  last  Beason  nearly  all 
tiiat  came  under  my  observation  had  single  flowers, 
and  very  beautiful  they  were,  some  huge  white 
blooms  being  pertiGularly  striking.— H.  P. 

Impstiens  BultanL- This  is  very  useful  for 
flowering  at  the  present  season,  for  just  now 
the  blooms  appear  to  be  unusually  bright  and 
cheerful.  Introduced  about  a  doien  years  ago. 
It  rapidly  became  popular,  but  of  late  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  quite  so  generally  cultivated  as 
was  formeriy  tbe  case.  Apart  from  tbe  beauty  of  its 
blossoms  this  Balsam  possesses  two  other  very 
desirable  features,  vis ,  its  easy  onltivation  and 
freedom  of  flowering.  Different  individuals  vary 
somewhat  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and 
there  are  now  some  three  varieties  in  cultivation — 
canninea,  salmonea,  and  vnriegata.  The  varietal 
name  of  th's  last  applies  to  the  foliage,  but  the 
plant  usually  presents  a  somewhat  diseased  and 
unhappy  appearance.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  white-flowered  variety,  though  ihe  name 
of  Impaliens  Sultaoi  alba  ia  occasionally  to  be 
met  with,  but  the  plant  to  which  this  name  is 
applied  is  the  allied  I.  flaccida  alba,  somewhat  in 
tbe  way  of,  but  quite  distinct  from  I.  Sullanl. 
When  the  gorgeons  coloured  I.  Hawkeri  was  intro- 
duced great  expectations  were  formed  of  it,  and  !t 
was  thought  likely  that  the  new-comer  would  prove 
of  service  to  the  hybridist,  but,  as  far  as  I  know, 
these  anticipations  have  never  been  realif ed  ;  in- 
deed, I.  Hawkeri  has  never  to  my  knowledge  pro- 
duced  seeds,  but  it  can  be  very  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  It  has  not  become  so  popular  as  was 
at  first  anticipated,  the  habit  of  growth  having, 
perhflps,  something  to  do  with  if,  while  it  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  minute  Insect 
like  a  tmall  yellow  thripp,  which  causes  the  buds 
to  drop  and  the  joung  foliage  to  acquire  a  diseased 
appearance,  the  real  cause  of  which  is  often  cn- 
suspectad. — T. 

Two  Bignonla*— I  am  asked  by  *'  T.  M."  If 
the  two  species  o(  Bignonias  named  below  are 
difficult  to  manage.  The  plants  named  are  B. 
venusta  and  B.  Cherere.  If  you  have  got  room 
enough  on  the  roof,  you  may  plant  these  with  con- 
fluence and  fully  expect  to  see  them  flower  freely. 
Both  will  succeed  under  pot  cultore,  but  Ibey  do 
not  flower  well  enough  to  vrarrant  my  advising 
that  system.  A  portion  of  the  border  should  te 
bricked  off,  drained,  and  then  filled  up  with  good 
ri<ii  turfy  loam.  They  I'ke  an  abundance  of  water 
daring  the  growing  reason  both  to  Iheir  roots  and 
overhead.  After  the  growth  is  completed  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  discontinued,  and,  with- 
out causing  the  plant  to  suffer,  it  should  be  kept 
somewhat  diy  for  a  time,  when  flowers  vrill  b^n 
to  appear.  The  plants  should  have  ample  room  to 
ramble  ;  in  fact,  the  strong  leading  shoots  should 
be  suffered  to  reach  the  full  length  of  tbe  house 
before  the  knife  ia  used  to  them.  As  these  plants 
flower  upon  Ibe  lateral  shoots  these  should  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible.  Very  little  pruDlng 
is  neceaiary,  saving  in  stopping  the  main  shoots 
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BDd  iometimeB  catling  oat  a  side  growth  when 
they  grow  too  thick.  When  the  plants  get 
too  old  they  Bhonld  be  oat  quite  down  and  the 
soil  shoald  be  renewed,  or  a  good  part  ot  it,  with- 
out disturbing  them  too  mooh,  when  they  will 
soon  throw  ap  strong  shoot*,  wliich  most  be  care- 
fully trained  so  as  to  become  the  Iraders  for  a  new 
plant  B.  Cherere  is  an  old  plant  not  much  known 
now,  but  still  one  of  the  loveliest  and  showiest 
climben  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  upon  the  roof. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  lateral 
shoots  in  great  numbers,  are  large,  trumpet-shaped, 
.rich  0IaD^^e•red,  with  a  yellow  throat.  This  piaat 
nsaally  flowers  about  the  beginning  of  July  and 
continues  in  full  beauty  for  several  weeks.  B. 
venusta  is  more  often  called  a  stove  climber,  bat 
it  grows  most  luxuriantly  and  flowers  most  abun- 
dantly in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Its  beautiful  flowers 
are  tubular  with  a  sptBadiog  limb,  and  the  colour 
is  rich  deep  orange-scarlet.  These  are  produced 

during  Lhe  months  of  November  and  Deoember.  

W.  H.O. 


PRIMULAS,  CYCLAMENS  AND  CINERARIAS 

AT  READING. 
Wb  bad  thS  privilege  of  inspecting  Mesns.  Sutton's 
well-known  and  justly  eetebrated  strains  of  these 
florists  flowers  the  other  day.  The  Frimolas 
are  remarkably  fine ;  the  Cinerarias  will  improve ; 
whilst  the  Cyclameus  are  a  trifle  past  their  best,  bat 
sufficient  can  be  seen  of  the  latter  even  now  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  their  superior  quality.  All 
of  tlieso  popular  flowers,  with  Calceolarias  (her- 
baceons),  BegoniKs  (lubenms)  and  Gloxinias,  each 
in  their  season  are  grown  under  Messrs.  Sutton's 
personal  supervision  exclusively  for  their  own  pri- 
vate seed  trade,  tubers  of  Begoniai  and  Gloxinias, 
of  course,  being  also  supplied.  By  growing  their 
own  stock  from  year  to  year  for  many  years  past, 
they  have  been  enabled,  by  close  observation, 
to  effect  great  improvements  in -selected  kinds; 
^ilst  by  oross- fertilisation  many  remarkably  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  new  kinds  have  been  raised. 
This  U  now  most  particularly  observable  la  the 
Prtmalas.  The  notewortbv  features  of  their  Pri- 
mulas are  the  distinct  and  clear  colours,  the  com- 
pact  growth,  with  no  superflnitj  of  foliage,  aud  the 
freedom  of  flowering.  The  strains  of  Primulas  a? 
seen  here  may  be  divided  into  two  sections ;  those 
with  the  ordinaiy  form  of  growlb,  and  those 
termed  the  "giant"  section,  each  of  these  being 
Bjb-divided  into  the  plain  leaved  and  the  Kern- 
leaved  varieties,  and  these  ^ain  into  single  and 
double  forms.  The  former  of  these  if  sown  at  the 
same  time  as  the  giant  flower,  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
There  k  also  another  beantifal  strain  in  which  a 
great  advance  has  been  nude  called  the  Moss 
Curled,  with  the  foliage  as  mooh  curled  in  some 
Instances  a?  in  the  finest  Parsley ;  in  these  also 
there  is  great  variety.  In  the  case  of  each  named 
variety  there  is  a  gre,^t  uniformity  in  the  quality, 
not  one  rogue  being  discernible.  By  artiHcial 
fertilisation  each  colour  is  kept  quite  true  to  its 
char,icter,  and  can,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon  to  reproduce  itself. 

The  following  v^uriaties  are  all  deoldf d  acquisi- 
tions :  Peari.  a  white  variety,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  in  1879,  remarkable  for  Its  fresdom  of 
■flowering,  its  parity  of  colour,  and  Its  finely 
fringed  blossoms.  Reading  Pink  has  lovdy  flowers 
of  a  soft  pink  shade,  deeply  fringed.  Reading 
Blae  (idain  leaO  is  a  very  mncb  improved  strain, 
and  a  fine  contrast  to  Peari.  Sotton's  Bias  Is  a 
decided  advance,  with  Fern-leaved  foliage  and 
poroelain-blae  flowers,  very  fine.  Reading  Doable 
Blae  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  richly  col- 
oured new  form  (deeper  in  colour  than  either  of 
the  preceding),  the  flowers  ot  extra  size,  and  borne 
In  large  trasses.  Anyone  seeing  this  trio  of  bines 
oannot  bat  be  impressed  with  their  snpsrior  quality. 
Carmine  Rose  is  valaable  as  an  extra  early  variety. 
Parity  is  a  large  form  of  Kern  le.if  with  extra 
trusses  and  pore  white  fljwers.  with  dark  stems 
and  foliage ;  a  variety  of  superior  constitution. 
Gipey  Queen  is  another  distinct  white  Kern-leaved 
form,  with  reddish-brown  leaves ;  a  useful  vimety 
for  v.iBes.   Rosy  Quean  ii  a  vnj  oompaot  FerQ< 


leaved  form,  pale  rosy  piok  in  colour.  Snowdrift  is 
an  extra  free-flowering  white,  very  early,  also  with 
Fern-leaved  foliage ;  a  standard  variety.  Ruby  King, 
a  rich  ruby  shade,  is  very  dwarf,and  therefore  vala- 
able in  small  pots.  Double  White  is  an  anosoaJly 
vigorous  variety,  finely  Mnged,  very  free  in  flower- 
ing, with  large  tmeses,  the  foliage  comparatively 
small.  Thisshcnld  laigelysupplantthe  oldDouble 
White  from  cuttings.  Double  Scarlet  is  one  of  the 
brightest  colours  yet  seen;  a  counterpart  of  the 
f  or^CHDg  save  in  c<doar.  This  pair  and  the  Double 
Blue  are  three  decidedly  valoaUe  decorativo  varie- 
ties dther  in  a  onfe  state  or  on  the  plant,  lasUng  so 
long  when  out,  as  we  oarsdves  have  proved. 
Hauve  Beantr  is  another  fine  double,  with  the 
shade  of  colour  seen  in  Clematis  lannginofa. 
Doable  Carmine  (improved),  a  very  early  wiety, 
was  over.  Doable  Crimson  is  a  large-flowered  form 
of  deep  colour.  Doable  F«m-Ieaved  Blae  is  yet  an- 
other break  in  the  blue  section,  scarcely  so  deep 
in  coloar  aa  the  idain-Ieaved  form,  but  valuable  aU 
the  same.  Double  Wliite  Fem  leaf  Is  another 
great  advance,  the  flowers  large,  the  trasses  large 
and  compact ;  a  rival  to  alba  plena.  Doable  Car- 
nation Klake  is  a  form  much  admired,  being  flaked 
and  splashed  with  purple  on  a  white  ground. 

The  giant  section  includes  the  following  well- 
defined  forms :  Giant  White,  with  plain  leaves,  a 
stoat-growing,  but  compact  variety,  the  foot  stalks 
short,  the  leaves  of  great  substance,  the  flowers 
extra  large  and  massive ;  one  of  the  finest 
for  exhibition.  Giant  Wlilte  (Fern-leaved)  is  a 
counterpart  save  in  foliage,  the  flowers  of  the  two 
even  larger,  assuming  a  pale  blasb  shade  with  age. 
GUnt  Crimson  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all,  of 
the  same  style  of  growth,  the  Sowers  very  larRe, 
the  petals  overlapping  eax^  other,  the  eye  very  dis- 
tinct. Giant  Salmon  Pink  has  beautifully  fringed 
flowers  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  Giant 
Carmine,  very  compact,  has  flowers  of  a  rich  car- 
mine sliade.  In  the  "  Oem  "  section,  Satton's  Gem 
claims  especial  notice,  being  extremely  compact  in 
growth,  with  finely  fringed  foliage.  Any  coltivator 
of  Primulas  who  ,has  tiae  opportunity  shoald  see 
the  foregoing  choice  selection  at  Reading.  In 
doing  this  one  can  select  those  varieties  best  suited 
to  auy  particular  purpose,  whilst  no  one  ooald  fail 
to  be  interested  in  all. 

Of  the  Cyclamens,  it  must  be  added  that  they 
are  splendidlr  grown  plants,  whilst  in  the  various 
sbadm  of  colour  there  are  cbc4oe  breaks.  One 
with  salmon-coloured  flowers  and  a  mulberry  base 
is  very  noteworthy  with  the  trae  perslcum  charac- 
ter, the  growth,  as  in  every  other  instance,  very 
compact  with  a  profusion  of  Sower.  Another  has 
rosy-lilac  flowers  with  the  same  good  properties. 
The  ordinary  forms  with  dark  bases  are  of  a  deep 
shade  of  coloar  and  broad  petal.  One  called 
Voloan  has  intensely  deep  crimson  flowers,  one  ctf 
the  richest  In  this  respect  of  all.  Another  called 
Butterfly  has  pure  white  flowers,  much  more 
spreading  than  usual,  not  at  all  unlike  a  butterfly 
settied  on  the  foliage  ;  this  is  an  extra  dwarf  and 
compact  form.  The  giant  section  ts  well  repre- 
sented by  Giant  White,  Bose^  Crimson,  and  Purple, 
aU  being  choice  selections  of  this  strong-growing 
form,  the  Giant  White  with  a  crimson  base  being 
likewise  an  aoqnisition  to  those  alrndy  ennme- 
ratcd. 

The  Cinerarias  possess  all  the  good  properties  of 
the  florists'  flowers  with  freedom  of  growth,  vigor- 
ous growth  and  laige  blossoms,  the  colours  of  the 
selfs  rich  and  pare,  the  parti-coloured  forms  also 
well  marked  and  defined.  Of  the  setfs,  an  indigo- 
bloe  was  particalarly  handsome,  a  pure  white  also 
being  especially  noteworthy;  the  tipped  varie- 
ties were  very  bright,  denoting  a  valuable  decora- 
tive strain.  One  of  these  seedlings  had  narrow, 
somewhat  twisted  florets,  pare  white  in  colour ;  this 
struck  us  as  a  distinct  novelty  likely  to  be  much 
apiwedated  li^  many  growws  who  are  not  so  de- 
votedly attached  to  what  are  sbrtctiy  turned 
florists'  flowers. 


Lachenaliaa  as  basket  plants.— Lachenalia 
tricolor,  pendula,  and  Nelsoni  are  all  admirably 
adapted  for  basket  oultqre.  They  grow  ^nite  as 


vigorously  and  bloom  as  freely  grown  In  this  way 
as  when  potted.  The  basket  should  be  well  lined 
with  green  Moss,  which  will  retain  much  of  its 
freshness  during  the  time  the  plants  are  making 
their  growth.  For  hoases  <^  modnata  dbnensions 
baskets  that  will  take  about  eifj^t  Bolbs  are  most 
suitable,  bat  in  the  case  of  large  conservatories  a 
score  or  more  bulbs  may  be  put  together.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Laobenalias  in  uie  form  of  such  large 
specimens  is  very  effective,  their  graoeful  growtii 
being  more  fully  di^dayed  than  when  the  plants 
stand  below  the  level  of  the  eye.  The  bolbs  start 
naturally  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  so  that 
planting  must  not  be  deferred  much  Ijeyond  that 
period.  A  rich  compost  is  necessary ;  the  same  as 
that  commonly  used  for  Hyacinths  will  do  very 
well.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  plants  grow 
with  freedom,  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
must  be  given,  baskets  naturally  requiring  mire 
than  pots.— J.  C.  B. 

Izora  Weeti.— When  I  was  writing  the  article 
upon  Ixoras  to  accompany  the  coloured  plate  ot 
I.  Westi  I  ooold  not  give  tiie  parentage  of  this 
lovely  hybrid.  Since  then  I  have  ascertained  fnnn 
Mr.  West,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  in  whose  establishment  at  Chelsea  It  was 
raised,  and  by  whom  it  was  distributed,  that  It  is 
the  result  of  crossing  Ixora  odorata  with  I.  am- 
boinioa.  Both  of  these  are  species,  and  qoite 
distinct  in  every  respect.  In  I.  Westi  the  robust 
growth  of  I.  odorata  is  not  so  apparent,  whilst  the 
free-flowering  proclivitips  of  I.  amboinlca  are  well 
brought  out  The  truss  partakes  also  of  that  of 
I.  odorata,  hut  it  is  not  quite  so  large.  I  have  not, 
however,  observed  in  the  offspriog  any  of  the  per- 
fume of  that  species.  I.  Westi  has  not  been  shown 
as  a  specimen  plant  so  frequently  as  some  other 
kindf ,  but  it  some  of  our  w^l-known  growers  were 
to  take  it  in  hand,  tbey  would  flnd  it  a  goad 
acquisition  by  reason  of  its  perfectly  distinct  ootour. 
Being  a  variety  of  very  free  growth  and  flowering 
as  freely,  when  of  good  size  it  should  yet  win  its 
way  with  specimen  plant  growers.  There  is  hardly 
anything  of  the  same  pleasing  shade  of  colour  as 
is  to  be  found  in  I.  Westi;  for  this  reason, there- 
fore, It  should  be  grown  for  borne  decoration  as 
well.  I  find  thus  Ik  (bat  our  pbints  ot  it  have 
wintered  well,  retalnii^  thdr  foliage  in  a  healthy 
state  in  spite  of  such  adverse  clroooiBtaQces  as 
fogs,  ko.  Oa  one  oscasiou  a  well-known  floral 
decorator  expressed  a  wish  to  me  that  he  should 
like  to  be  able  to  obtain  it  In  a  out  slate,  he  being 
quite  taken  with  the  colour,  more  particularly  in 
its  earliest  st^s  whilst  stlU  of  a  pale  shade.— J. 
Hudson. 

Aralia  elegantlMima. — This  Is  one  ot  the 
most  useful  for  table  decoration,  as  it  lasts  in  good 
dwdltlon  for  su<rfi  a  long  tima  Plants  wfaicb  have 
become  too  tall  or  have  lost  their  lower  leaves 
should  have  the  tops  taken  off  and  the  sail  kei>t 
on  the  dry  side,  which  will  soon  cause  lateial 
shoots  to  form.  These,  after  they  have  grown 
about  3  inches,  are  just  in  the  right  condition  for 
making  into  onttlngs.  Take  them  off  with  a  heel 
and  insert  tiiem  in  ooooa-nut  fibre  refuse  In  a  pro- 
pupating  cise  where  the  temperatare  is  warm  and 
moist.  After  a  time,  roots  will  form  when  the 
rooted  cuttii^s  should  bo  potted  off.  By  treating 
the  above  Aralia  and  also  the  allied  kinds  in  the 
manner  stated  above,  I  am  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
stock  of  useful  plants.  Many  people  are  under 
the  imprei^on  that  these  AiaUas  most  bs  grafted 
to  increase  stock,  but  it  is  certainly  an  erroneous 
opinion.  Aralias  are  expensive  {dants  to  buy,  and 
this  no  doubt  Is  the  reason  why  tbey  are  not  more 
used  than  tbey  are  for  general  hoase  decoration. 
—A.  Y. 

Iris  dunensie. — What  Mr.  Buxton  says  (p.  97) 
of  the  terms  in  wfaicb  I  spoke  ot  the  treatment  oE 
this  lovely  winter-flowering  Iris  is  strictly  correct, 
and  I  had  my  first  lesson  on  the  mHter  from  that 
excellent  la^  gardener,  lhe  late  Mrs.  Rawson,  who 
made  a  speciality  of  this  Iris,  and  also  of  the 
Belladonna  Lily.  Perhaps  nobody  ever  grew  these 
two  plants  better.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  plan  I  described  being  aSectim  as  pvf  ^by 
:  tbe  Bto^t  flofj^^fBHssittyiVffl^^^^^* 
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wbich  were  only  repotted  last  spring  after  flower- 
ing ;  of  coarte  to  get  flowers  yoa  moat  retain 
Tpionty  <d  riilxome  when  repotting.  I  see  no  reason 
wlij  the  more  loamy  compost  uioald  not  answer, 
bat  I  •hoald  say  that  the  kinder  tre^ment  given 
to  Col.  Johnstone's  pljuits  be^g  kept  nnder  g1a« 
aH  the  year  round  may  hare  something  to  do  with 
the  good  remits,  and  then  how  often  we  saooeed 
as  well  as  fail  witii  {dants  withoot  knowing  the 
zeaaon  why.  Anyhow,  I  agree  with  wbalb  Mr. 
Boxton  says  of  theteerfte  of  this  greenhcnwe  Iris ; 
the  flowers  ue  beyond  praiie,  and  they  last  so 
long,  so  that  any  amoant  of  care  spent  apon  it 
wonld  be  jostiSed.  There  certainly  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  plenty  of  flowers  onoe  yon  rightly  man* 
age  the  repotting,  especially  as  to  date.  Get 
viantj  of  good  growth,  good-slied,  dark  green 
leaves  in  summer,  and  flowem  most  follow  if  the 
plants  are  taken  into  the  greenhooie  before  oold 
tains  or  frosts  oome— J.  Wood. 


aaOBT lfOTKa.~8TOyM  AND  ORKMNHOUaS. 

Hardy  Azaleas.— I  have  recently  seen  several 
notes  anent  tliese  cliarming  shrabs.  I  wish  to  put  in 
a  plea  for  A.  arborescens,  with  pure  wliito  red- 
ttamened  flowers,  having  jmt  tbe  fragmnce  of  Jessa- 
mine. It  is  very  hardy,  of  free  growth,  and  about 
the  late>t  to  come  into  bloom — not  before  July.— T 
Smith. 

Impatiens  Hawkeri.— "J.  H.  B."renda  mca 
nice  spray  of  this  plant  in  full  flower.  It  is  indeed  a 
glorioui  plant  Tho  sender  eays  he  his  three  plants 
wbich  have  been  quite  a  blase  of  beanly  all  Uie  wmter. 
The  colour  is  very  biilltant  carmine,  over  ubich  is  a 
tinge  of  blue,  the  centre  being  white.  It  wu  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wm.  Ball,  of  Chelsea,  some  few  years 
ago.-  W.  H.  Q. 

Drsaana  A1saeo-l«rTaine.  —  J.  Hubbard 
tends  me  a  leaf  of  this  variety  for  an  opinion.  I  do 
not  knov  anything  of  its  origin,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty 
variety.  The  leavci  in  the  centre  are  very  rion  and 
deep  purple,  margined  with  rich  scarlet  j  the  young 
leave*,  I  am  told,  are  of  a  uniform  brilliant  scarlet. 
This  wiety,  if  of  good  habit,  should  become  one  of 
the  leading  kindi.—W.  H.  G. 

EoheTorlas  in  winter. -These  suocnient  Cape 
plants  are  very  useful  in  tbe  winter,  as  they  flower 
B  on  after  ChryBauthemnms  are  over.  We  notice  them 
wiih  plessnre  as  ta)  le  plants  in  London  dining.rjoms. 
Thev  remain  long  in  flower,  ara  very  easily  growD. 
and  last  for  some  (Jme  in  a  town  atmosphere,  lAieh  is 
a  consideratioa.  They  are  grown  ia  the  greenhonM 
in  winter,  and  as  soon  as  they  bloom  are  taken  where 
waatei.— jPieltl. 

BrunsviglB  Joaephinn.— Cju  anyone  tell  me 
how  often  Bransvigia  Josephinm  blooms  in  a  wild 


6  incbes  across  and  2  feet  long.  It  has  incr^^ed 
its  leaves  by  fonr  in  the  three  years  I  have  had  it 
but  has  never  flowered.  B.  g'gantea  remained  dor- 
mant two  year*,  and  is  now  growing  well.  Does 
not  this  Buggeat  that  they  may  be  naturally  inegnlar 
bloomeri,  t-iking  th«ir  time  about  it?— W.  S. 


Calceolaria  fucluiafoUa.-- Although  but 
little  known  or  cultivated  at  present,  this  semi- 
Bhrubl.y  speoies  of  Calceolaria  makes  a  very  pretty 
show  during  ihe  present  month.  lu  flowers  s re 
of  a  bright  yellow,  a  colour  whldi,  in  some  shade 
or  other,  Is  common  to  all  bot  a  few  of  the  wild 
forms  of  this  genasi.  The  folisge,  however,  is  very 
distinct,  the  leaves  being  smooth,  dark  green, 
slightly  toothed,  and,  as  the  specific  name  \mMa, 
very  like  those  of  a  Fuohsla.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  the  greenbonse,  being  dwarf  and 
earily  made  to  awnme  a  compact  bushy  form  It 
strikes  readUy  from  onttings,  which  may  be 
taken  at  any  lime  daring  sjaAng;.  The  yoanir 
plants  should  be  occasimally  pinched,  nnd  kept 
growing  throughoDt  tbe  summer  under  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment,  potting  them  in  a  light 
loamy  compost.  By  flowerii^-time  they  wiU  be 
aboot  a  foot  high  and  nearly  as  much  throogh, 
and  may  be  conveniently  accommodated  in  6-inoh 
pits.  Soch  phuits  onght  to  bear  aeren  or  eight  of 


the  el^^nt  panicles  of  flowers.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Fern,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1878.  On  March  29  of  the  following 
year  a  eolooxed  drawing  of  It  appeared  in  The 
Oabdbv.   

Orchids. 

TRICHOFUIA  SUAYia 

This  some  yearn  ago  I  uaed  to  look  up<m  as  one 
of  the  eaaieet  to  grow ;  but,  to  my  Burpriae,  a 
friend  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  it  would 
not  grow  at  all  with  him.  The  finest  and  most 
freely-flowered  plants  that  I  have  WBt  seen 
were  grown  by  Mr.  John  Day  at  Tottenham. 
Trichopilia  luaTis  was  first  found  by  Warscewicz 
in  1848  growing  upon  trees  on  the  volcano  of 
Chiriqui  at  some  8000  feet  elevation.  It  is  also 
found  growing  in  siniilar  positions  some  few 
thousand  feet  lower  down>  and  consequently 
oaimot  bear  a  very  high  temperature.  A  pure 
white  variety  has  lat^y  flowered.  It  app^red 
quite  unexpectedly,  I  believe,  and  muat  have 
been  a  surprise  to  its  possessor.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  throat,  wbich 
serves  to  enliven  it,  and  the  flower  has  the  same 
exquisite  fragrance  as  that  of  the  typical  plant. 
The  typical  plant  has  pure  white  flowers,  spotted 
more  or  less  with  nob,  bright  rose-coloured 
spots,  tinved  with  yellow  in  the  throat.  In  the 
variety  wba  the  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
quite  devoid  of  the  spotting.  To  grow  this 
plant  well,  I  mix  an  equal  part  of  good  brown 
peat  fibre  and  chopped  Sphi^um  Moes,  and 
with  this  at  the  time  of  potting  I  use  some 
sharp  Bedfordshire  sand.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained  and  the  plants  set  upon  a  slight 
monnd  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Set 
the  plants  when  potted  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
Catldeya  house,  or,  lacking  this,  in  the  warm 
end  of  tbe  Odonto^lossum  house.  Trichopilias, 
I  find,  do  not  require  much  water  at  the  roots  ; 
but  they  revel  in  a  nice  moist  atmosphere, 
which,  however,  requires  to  be  moderated  in 
the  winter  season.  I  have  found,  too,  a  light 
^ringing  beneficial  in  building  up  strong 
pseudo-bulbs  and  stout  leathery  leaves  in  place 
of  the  thin,  spotted  foliage,  which  I  frequently 
see  upon  the  plants  growing  iu  the  sfcroDg  heat 
of  the  BnuEilun  house. 

W.  HUOB  GOWHB. 


Epidendrnm  aurantiaeum. — J.  Wheeler,  in 
sending  a  bnib  with  Ifiaves  of  this  plant,  sayp, 
"  Can  yon  tell  me  what  this  plant  is  T  I  bought  it 
for  Cattleya  Skinned,  but  it  has  small  orange- 
co'onred  flowers,  which  did  not  open."  The  name 
I  have  given  above.  It  was  sent  home  by  Mr. 
Skinner  nenrly  Bfty  years  ago.  It  was  afterwards 
found  in  Mexico,  and  I  think  it  is  the  plants  from 
this  r^on  which  produce  the  small  floweiB  wbioh 
do  not  open.  Tbe  form  from  Guatemala,  I  think 
it  is,  produces  laiger  open  flowers  of  a  deep  orange- 
red,  wbtoh  last  a  considerable  time  in  beauty. — 
W.  H.  G. 

AngrsBcmn  ebnmeum.— The  delicate  con- 
stitution of  tbe  smaller  Angmoams,  whiob  neces- 
sitates for  that  group  very  careful  cultivation,  is, 
fortunately,  by  no  means  so  marked  In  this  species. 
Like  its  better-knovm  ally,  A.  sesqnipedale,  with 
which  it  simultaneonsly  comes  into  flower,  it  will 
thrive  quite  well  in  the  warm  bouse  without  so 
much  regard  being  paid  to  position  and  other  con- 
ditions In  its  treatment  as  such  spedes  as  A  can- 
datum  or  A.  modestnm  require.  It  Is  the  strongest 
growing  tepiesentativa  of  this  genns.  The  flower- 
s^kM  are  quite  erect  and  sometimes  over  2  feet 
in  lei^b,  the  meet  prominent  feature  of  the  blos- 
som being  the  large,  broad,  cordate  lip,  which  is  of 
a  pnre  Ivoiy-Uke  white.  Tbe  value  of  the  [dant  is 
onnaaoed  by  the  long  time  the  Qowers  last,  ^a  weU 


as  by  the  pleasant  perfume  they  give  cff.  Most  of 
tbe  plants  in  cultivation  aie  pro^bly  from  Mada- 
gascar, where  the  species  was  first  found.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered  la  that  reouvkable  group  of 
ii>laods  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Seyohdles,  where 
tbe  doable  Coooa-nut  Balm  also  has  its  only  home. 

—a 

CattlflTft  Doviana  and  anrea.— "H.  L." 

asks  why  these  two  Orchids  do  not  flower  and  what 
temperature  they  require.  As  soon  as  tihe  bolbe 
are  made  op  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  cool 
quarters,  where  the  themunnrter  is  allowed  to  fall 
to  60^  or  thereabouts  as  a  minimum.  In  ttie  cnlti- 
vaticm  of  the  three  Cattleyas.  vix ,  anrea,  Dowiana, 
and  gigas,  the  one  great  point  is  to  rest  ttiem  oofd 
enough  before  tbe  buds  get  into  a  forward  state. 
Onoe  do  this  and  jon  will  prevent  autumn  and 
winter  growth,  wbioh  gets  them  tbe  oame  of  being 
shy  bloomers,  beoanse  the  growth  which  fs  made 
tbrongh  the  winter  months  Isnot  suffldenUystrorg 
to  make  a  sheath.  "  H.  L."  will  not  be  able  to  so- 
complish  this  this  season,  but  if  he  will  take  tbe 
matter  in  hand  next  antnmn  and  prevent  his  plant  s 
starting  say  until  about  the  present  time,  he  will 
be  able  to  flower  them  from  the  next  grovrtb 
These  Cattleyas  require  a  lot  of  heat  when  mak- 
ini(  their  growth,  but  a  gool  rest  afterwards. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Leslia  peduncularis  {O.  Sh^pard).-~T\^\a  is 
the  name  of  the  Orchid  flower  which  you  send.  It 
is  considered  a  variety  of  the  plant  called  rjubes- 
cens,  but  both  Lindley  and  Beicheobich  accorded 
it  speciBo  rack.  It  is  more  robust  in  habit  than 
rubescens,  but  the  flowers  diflFer  considerably,  the 
colour  being  rich  rosy  magenta.  The  lip  has  a  dis- 
tinct spot  of  rosy  crimson  at  the  base,  and  imme- 
diately in  front  of  this  a  zone  of  pnre  white,  leav- 
ing the  front  lobe  of  a  rosy  mi^nta.  This  plant 
does  weU  in  a  haiuliig  earthenwue  basket,  which 
should  be  well  drained.  It  reqnlres  a  liberal 
amoant  of  water  daring  the  growing  season,  but 
only  jast  snlBolent  during  the  mnter  to  prevent  ths 
bulbi  shrivelling. -W. 


NEW  ORCHIDS  CERTIFICATBD  IH  1892. 


At  tbe  July  meetings  the  following  were  duly 
recognised :  Cypripedinm  Stonel  candidom,  a  very 
pale  form  with  Uie  other  good  qualities  of  the 
type,  the  dorsal  sepal  the  most  distinct  feature ; 
Dendrobinm  orystallinnm  (General  Berkeley's  var. ), 
a  very  pretty  variety,  shown  in  profase  flower; 
Phalienopgis  Artemis  (rosea  x  amabllis),  a  choice 
hybrid  in  a  choice  genns,  a  rosy  tint  snffufiing  the 
flowers,  which  are  intermediate  in  size ;  Cattleya 
Scbilleriana  Lowlans,  in  tbe  flowers  of  which  the 
singularity  is  the  close  resemblauce  of  the  lip  to 
Zygopetalum  Hackayi ;  Cattleya  Rex,  in  which  the 
flowerp,  as  r^^ards  size,  take  after  C.  Mendel!,  a 
pale  buS  colour  taking  the  place  of  tbe  pink  in 
tbepetals  nnd  sepals,  the  lip  being  inclined  towards 
C.  Dowiana ;  Cypripedium  Yoan^anum  (C.  Veitchi 
X  C.  Isvlgatum },  another  hybrid  hetween  two  quite 
distinct  species,  and  an  extremely  fine  one  also, 
being  shown  in  flrst-rate  condition  with  large 
flowers;  C.  Bryan  (Isevigatnm x Argus).— This  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  dark-coloured  hybrids,  being 
fdso  a  distinct  one. 

In  August  were  exhibited  Lselio-Catlleya  lugrami 
(L.  pumila  Dayana  x  C.  anrea),  aiemarkable  hybrid, 
with  flowers  of  an  intensely  deep  crimson  in  the 
lip,  tha  habit  dwarf;  Cypripedium  caudatnm 
(Luxembourg  var.),  with  larger  flowers  also  richer 
in  colour,  a  very  beantifal  variety  of  this  choice 
species ;  Ltclin  orlspa  snperba,  which  is  well  de- 
noted by  its  name,  being  one  of  the  finest  forms  - 
Oncidium  macrantbum  nannm,  a  distinct  and  very 
pretty  variety,  the  shorter  spikes  being  a  decided 
advantage ;  Calanthe  Sanderiaas,  a  speoies  with 
dark  pnrfjish  -  of^onred  flowers,  very  distinct ; 
Lfelia  Oweniana  (L.  Dayana  x  L.  xantfaina),  in 
which  the  last  named  parent  is  almost  lost,  the 
flowers  possessing  the  rich  colouring  of  L.  Dayana ; 
lielio-Cattleya  BamncEs  Schreeder  (C.  Trianie  x  L. 
Jongbiana),  a  lovely  hybrid,  with  all  the.  good 
quaUUe.  of  q^^ff^^^ft^J^iL^^^P^ 
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Daring  September  were  ihown  OattUtya  Ovreni- 
aoa,  whloh  has  lome  aflbilty  to  C.  anrea,  bat  cUb- 
tiDct,  inasmaofa  as  the  sepals  and  petals  are  a 
straw  white  aod  the  lip  of  a  deeper  shade  of  crim- 
son, a  valnaMe  acqnisition ;  Cattleya  speciosa 
Sanderiana,  a  very  lorel;  and  distinst  form,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pare  white,  wtiilst  the  Up  has  a 
golden  blotch;  Sophro-L«1ia  Veitchi  (L.  ele- 
ganaxSophronitis  grandiSora),  an  altogether  re- 
markable  fajhrid,  the  flowers  in  size  being  nearest 
to  Uie  latter  parent,  whilst  in  colour  they  ore 
paler~a  rosy  crimson  suffused  with  pnrple,  a  fine 
prodactioa  ;  Loelia  Tamer!  snperbisaima,  the 
flowers  ot  which  are  de^>er  in  ooloor  than  those  of 
the  species,  particnlarlyiD  the  lip ;  Aerides  Angast- 
ianmn,  an  altogether  distinct  variety,  pale  in 
ooloar  and  of  medlDm  growth ;  CatUeya  Statteii- 
ana,  which  belongs  to  the  C.  aarea  family,  being  a 
superb  variety,  intensely  rich  in  its  ooloaring,  uie 
lip  remarkably  flnr,  being  macb  expanded;  Cat- 
tleya  Hlnocla  (C.  Loddigesi  x  C.  labiata),  which 
approaches  more  nearly  the  former  than  the  latter 
parent  inhaUtof  growth,  bat  has  some  of  the  fine 
otdoniing  of  Its  other  parent.  Ootobar  was  not 
prodnotive  of  many  new  vaiteUe^  no  awards  bdng 
made  at  either  meeting. 

In  November,  however,  this  defl(denc7  was  folly 
atoned  for,  when  the  following  were  shown :  Cym- 
hidiam  hybridam  Winnianam  (C.  ebDmeom  x  C. 
giganteam),  the  plant  shown  being  a  finely  grown 
one  with  six  tpikes ;  the  flowers  partake  la^ly 
after  C.  ebumeom,  the  spikes  and  growth  after  C. 
giganteam;  It  lain  all  respects  a  notable  hybrid 
possessed  ot  remarkable  vigoar:  la  ccdonr  the 
flowers  are  a  creamy  yellow  with  crinuon  spots  on 
the  Up ;  CatUeya  leacoglossa  (0.  faosta  x  C  Loddi- 
gesi),  a  hylnid  on  one  side  of  the  third  generation,  the 
C.  faosta  parentage  being  C.  exoniensia  x  C.  Lod- 
digesi ;  in  this  descendant  the  colonr  is  a  delicate 
rose,  with  yellow  on  the  lip,  ttie  sepals  and  petals 
finely  sb^d,  dearer  than  in  C.  Loddigesi,  a  very 
haDdiome  hyhrid  as  well  as  a  fine  feature  from  the 
point  of  hybridisation;  Spathoglottis  Viellardi 
rubra,  deeper  In  its  coloar  toan  the  type,  and  alto- 
gether a  choice  variety ;  Cattleya  labiata  Sandeno, 
a  variety  with  bold  flowers  of  large  site  and  flne 
shape,  rosy  mauve  in  colour,  with  crimson-parple 
lip, one  of  the  finest  forms;  liSsUa  Ferrioi  nivea, 
a  pore  white  and  vety  charming  form  of  a  good 
Orobid;  Lsslia  elegans  excellens,  wilii  flowers  of 
flne  proportions  and  very  rich  in  tbelr  colouring, 
particularly  in  the  lip ;  Cypripedium  Arthurianam 
pulohellum  (C.  Fairrieanom  x  G.  Artharianam),  in 
which  the  parentage  of  the  flrst-named  is  very 
clearly  seen,  whilst  it  has  the  fine  and  distinct 
properties  of  0.  Arthnriannm,  Itself  one  of  the 
choicest  hybrids ;  Cypripedium  Moiganisa  burfordi- 
ense,  a  very  flne  form  of  thU,  one  of  the  grandest 
hybrids  ever  raised  amongst  the  class ;  in  this 
plant  the  ooloaring  was  deeper  than  in  the  type ; 
C.  TityuB  (C.  ccnanthamsuperbamxSpiceriannm), 
an  extremely  interesting  hybrid ;  on  the  side  of  its 
first-named  parent  It  Is  of  the  third  generation  as 
a  hybrid,  in  spite  of  which  its  relation  to  C.  Spioeri- 
anam  is  evident;  Cattleya  labiata  albanensis,  a 
pale  form  of  C.  labiata  with  a  flne  lip ;  Catasetum 
tabulare  var.,  a  form  not  particularly  handsome ; 
Cypripedium  Perseus  (C.  Sedeni  porphyreum  x  C. 
Lindleyannm),  best  deacrilwd  as  C.  Sedeni  greatly 
improved,  with  richer  flowers,  very  prettily  spotted ; 
Laalio-Cattleya  Aurora  (C.  Loddigesi  x  L.  pamila 
Dayana),  with  madh  resemblance  in  growth  to  the 
latter  with  more  cf  the  coloar  of  the  former 
parent. 

At  the  December  meeting  there  was  a  goodly 
number  of  new  kinds,  as  follows :  Cattleya  labiata 
alba,  a  pure  white  variety,  vrith  the  lip  finely 
fringed  ;  In  ita  coloar  it  is  the  best  yet 
serai  ;  in  fact,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  white  form  that  hav  been  ^own ;  So- 
phro-Cattleya  Calypso  (C.  Loddigesi  x  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiSora)  is  a  most  beantUul  hybrid,  its 
parentage  beiog  very  marked ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  rose  coloar  suffused  with  violet  in  a  faint 
manner,  the  Up  being  distinctly  marked  with 
golden-ydlow  and  tipped  with  deep  rose;  Lxlia 
anceps  Oweninna,  a  distinct  form  of  ricli  coloar, 
with  lines  of  white  npon  the  sepals  and  petals ; 


Cattleya  amethystoglossa  (Belwood  var.),  qnlte 
distinct  enough  in  the  ground  ooloar  of  the  flowers 

to  merit  attention  (a  creamy  white),  the  Up  a  rosy 
pnrple ;  MasdevalUa  hjbrida  UcVlttn  (U.  tovar- 
ensis  x  M.  Veitchi)  has  pale  pink  flowers  with  the 
habit  of  M .  Veitchi ;  Cypripoiinm  Johnsoniannm 
(C.  nitens  x  C.  Lawrencaanum),  a  flne  rich  purple 
hybrid,  the  dorsal  sepal  very  distinct;  Lidia 
Fincheniana  has  pare  mite  sepals  and  petals,  the 
labeliam  purplish  violet  and  white ;  it  is  in  the  way 
of  L.  anceps.  This  completes  the  list  of  new 
varieties  which  have  been  duly  reot^nised,  save 
those  to  which  botanical  certiflcatee  were  awarded, 
most  of  which  whilst  b^ng  interesting  are  scarcely 
ever  so  partienlorly  handsome  as  to  didm  special 
notloe.    Obchib. 

CcalogTne  oriatata  hololencs  (Cf.  Turitgr). 
— I  have  received  flowers  of  this  plant  from  a  small 
grower  who  says ;  "  This  has  cropped  up  among 
some  imported  pieces  that  liave  been  gromng  with 
me  for  about  five  years,  and  this  season  it  bloomed." 
My  friend  evidently  had  this  plant  In  his  posses- 
sion at  a  time  when  it  was  very  rare,  but  it  U  now 
beooming  more  plentiful.  It  stiU  oommandi  a 
good  piwe,  pore  white  flowers  bdng  so  moch  in 
reqnest.  The  blooms  of  this  ^ant  are  whoUy  pore 
white.  I  prefer  a  flower  with  a  sti^u  of  yellow  in 
the  throat,  such  as  is  to  be  foand  Id  the  variety 
I^emoniana,  for  instance,  which  gives  it  Ufe  and 
brightness.  The  plant  is  somewhat  more  lax  in 
its  growth  than  the  typioal  plant — W.  H.  Ot. 

Cypripedium  apectabile. — It  IsaweU-known 
fact  uiat  even  in  the  hands  of  good  growers  of 
hardy  plants  general^  laocess  with  this  sptondid 
Orolud  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  role.  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  anyone  who  can  teU  ns  a 
certain  or  royal  way  to  success.  To  the  general 
failares  there  may  doubtless  be  many  contributing 
oaoses.  A  few  points  one  may  have  become  rather 
certain  about,  such  as  what  the  plant  does  not  like 
or  even  what  the  plant  should  absolately  have. 
For  instance,  I  feel  sore  that  the  plant  does  not  like 
to  be  set  very  deeply  in  tbe  half  rotten  staff  we 
nsuaUy  em|doy.  Ndther  should  its  roots  in  their 
naked  state  be  pressed  together  en  wta$te,  for  these 
are  in  the  wila  state  no  doubt  held  asunder  by 
pieces  of  vwetable  matter.  I  admit  It  is  difficult 
to  soUdify  the  wigs  of  roots  when  planting,  hot  I 
woald  do  It  with  silver  sand  rather  than  leave  it 
andone.  This  wonld  point  to  tiie  importance  of  the 
imported  roots  being  sent  with  all  the  soil  they 
wonld  fairly  cany.  This  woald  no  donbt  be  costiy 
to  the  importer  in  the  way  of  carriage,  bat  It  wonla 
be  tbe  less  costly  and  safer  plan  to  the  planter, 
who  would  doubtless  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  such  roots.  FaUingsocb  roots,  and 
deaUng  with  those  that  are  in  large  masses,  Mr. 
Dod's  plan  of  trimming  off  the  wigs  should  oom- 
mend  itself.  I  am  pretty  confident  that  two  most 
essential  things  to  do  are  to  afford  the  plant  a 
moist  shady  phce,  and  above  aU  to  secure  flrmly 
tbe  young  growths  against  wind.  I  have  seen 
these  snapped  off  by  the  half  dosen,  and  after  a 
storm  even  those  that  have  not  been  actually  de- 
tached have  never  looked  healthy  again.  It  only 
seems  reasonable  that  the  plants  should  have  sup- 
port of  this  kind  when  we  remember  that  the  f  on- 
age  is  of  a  very  top-heavy  character,  and  thebase 
of  the  stem  thin  and  somewhat  brittJe.  This  Cy- 
pripedium at  home  mingles  vrith  a  large  amount  of 
other  herbage,  and  even  bog-loving  ^irubs,  so  as 
praoticaUy  to  have  more  shelter  and  mechanical 
8aj«>ort  therefrom  than  we  conld  aotnaUy  afford 
witiiout  a  deal  of  care  in  our  gaxAms. — J.  WOOD. 


brightly  coloured  form  of  this  plant,  with  large  and 
broad  petals  of  a  soft  flesh  ooloar,  lip  broadly  marked 
in  front  with  ver^  brifi;ht  magenta,  which  mas  in  a 
triangular  streak  mto  tbe  deep  orange  in  the  throat. 
It  is  a  verj  hoodsome  variety. — O. 

Cattl^a  TriansB  alba.—"  W.  W."  sends  me  a 
very  fine  flower  of  this  charming  variety.  Tho  flower 
measures  nearly  8  inches  acroa*,  tbe  sepals  and  petals 
bmng  round,  full  and  pure  white,  the  lip  also  pure 
white  with  a  stain  of  pale  yellow  iu  the  throat.  It  is 
pleaBing  to  find  this  variety  has  become  more  genenlly 
distribnted  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  since. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Cattle;r&  PweiTaliana.— F.  H.  Barton  .sends 

me  two  distinct  flower4  of  thifl  variety  for  aa  opiDion. 
The  form  with  li^ht  sepals  and  petals  would  be  a  very 
nice  flower  Ind  it  a  better  lip.  The  dark  form  is  a 
better  flower,  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  ^rioh  oianae, 
which  nves  snch  a  warmth  to  good  varieties  of  this 
plant.  Tlie  flower  of  Cattleya  chooocnsis  is  very  good. 
Dot  this  Orchid  has  lost  favour  with  the  majority  of 
Cattleya  growers  becaose  its  blooms  never  folly  ex- 
paad.—G. 

ZdBlia  anema  DawacHLL— Hog^  Niool  sends 
ma  a  flower  of  tUs  beaatiful  varis^,  maiag  it  la 
fictm  a  plant  wUob  formed  part  of  tha<n^^nal(»e 
imported  by  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  now  many 
years  ago.  Tbe  bloom  is  rather  small,  pore  white; 
the  Up  is  also  white,  the  front  lobe  flat,  and  of  a 
ridi  rosy  pnrple,  having  at  the  base  immediately 
in  front  of  the  throat  several  deep  yellow  oreets, 
the  side  lobes  streaked  with  radiating  Unes  of  rich 
purple.  This  variety  Is  one  of  the  rarest  and  beat 
that  has  oome  to  bud  out  of  aU  tbe  white  forms, 
and  I  was  very  ghid  to  see  it  again.— W.  H.  Q. 


aSORT  N0TSa.~0ROBIDa. 


liSDlia  barpophyIla.--S.  Johnson  sends  me  the 
finest  flowers  of  this  species  I  bare  ever  seen.  Thoy 
each  messuro  over  4  inahes  acrofs,  brosd  in  propor- 
tion, the  coloar  bright  cionabar-rod,  tho  narrow  lip 
refined  snd  with  a  crisped  margia.  I  have  not  seen 
much  variation  in  tbis  species,  and  am  glad  t^  record 
sncli  an  advance.-  U. 

Cattleya  labiata  Trians».  -From  Mr.  J. 
Broome,  of  Lhmdnduo,  comes  a  very  good  and 
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THE  ONOOOTCLUS  GROUP  OP  IRISES, 
(with  l  oolouud  Pun  of  1,  uus  qltbo.  ; 
2, 1.  LOKTvn  ;  3, 1.  lOpina.*) 

Ths  editor,  in  asking  me  to  write  a  note  in  ex- 
planation of  the  aocompanying  plate,  anggeated 
that  I  diould  say  a  few  woraa  aboak  tbe  whole 
group,  of  vbidi  tiie  three  Iriaes  here  denoted 
are  beautiful  membera. 

Everyone  knows  Iris  sosiana,  "  that  Flower 
de  luoe,"  aaya  Parictnaon,  "  whidi  for  his  excel- 
lent beautie  and  rarifcie  deaervetfa  the  first 
plaoe."  It  seems  to  bare  become  known  in 
Weatem  Eoiope  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  having  been  introduced  from 
Constantinople.  It  very  early  became  a  fa- 
vourite, and  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  with 
considerable  success,  for  there  are  few  collec- 
tions of  specimena,  or  of  drawings  of  Iriaee, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
which  do  not  include  I.  susiana.  The  speci- 
mens preserved  or  figured  vary  a  good  deal  in 
size,  and  Parkinson  diatingaishes  two  kinds,  the 
greater  and  the  leas,  tiie  latter  diffiaring  from 
the  former  in  that 


the  flower  ia  nnt 
large  or  faire.  of  so  perspioaoas  nuuks  and 
spots,  nor  the  colonr  of  wat  lively  (though 
darke) luatie."  "The8ej''he  continues,  "hare 
been  sent  out  of  Turkic  divers  times,  and  it 
should  seem  that  they  have  had  their  origin  all 
from  about  Susis,  a  chiefe  citie  of  Persia.  They 
hare  been  sent  unto  us  and  unto  divera  other 
in  other  parts  from  Constantinople  under  the 
name  of  Alaia  susiana,  and  thereupon  it  has 
been  called,  both  of  them  and  us,  either  Iris 
chalocdonica  or  susiana^  and  for  distinction, 
major  or  minor  ;  in  EMish,  the  Turkie  Flower 
de  luce,  or  the  Ginnie  Hen  Flower  de  luce,  the 
greater  or  the  leescr."  


*  Dmwn  tor  TiiK.  Oakdkx  by  II.  G.  Moon  from 
flowers  sent  May  SO,  by  C.  G.  van  Tul     .  _  . 

Jun.,  Haarlem.  Lithographe4<a»d  printed  byiGuit- 
laome  Severe; 
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For  moni  than  two  centuriM  I.  Busiana  re- 
mained isolated  as  a  species,  wholly  disttncb  from 
all  other  kinds  of  Iris,  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  when  Iris 
iberica,  I.  acutiloba  and  I.  paradoxa  were  dis- 
covered. 

In  1846  Siemssen,  having  the  opportunity  of 
observing  at  Jena  in  a  living  condition  plants  of 


Iris  Gateei, 

I.  acutiloba  and  I.  paradoxa  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  Caucasus  by  Koch,  was  so 
ntruck  by  their  peculiar  features  that  he  pro- 
posed to  found  a  new  genus  Oncocyclua,  derived 
from  f-yicaf,  a  curve  (allied  to  the  Latin  utiais), 
and  KJK\ojf  acircle.  Though  he  does  not  explicitly 
state  so,  he  apparently  meant  this  name  to  de- 
note the  orbicular  and  curved  shape  of  the  stan- 
dard, the  large  development  of  which  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  faJl,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
above  two  species,  served  him  as  one  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  his  new  genus.  Siemssen 
further  recognised  that  I.  iberica  also  belonged 
to  hia  new  genus  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  makes 
no  reference  to  I.  susiana.  The  new  genus, 
however,  was  not  generally  accepted,  and  with 
reason  ;  but  the  name  Oncocyclus  may  be  con- 
veniently used  to  denote  the  group  or  section 
of  the  genus  Iris  to  which  the  above-named 
Irises  belong. 

Since  that  time,  and  especially  of  late  years, 
several  new  species  have  been  found  (and 
many  of  them,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  energy  of 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  have  been  broujjht  intocul- 
tivation)  which  are  obviously  in  such  close 
athnity  to  the  four  Irises  just  spoken  of,  that 
they  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
same  group,  even  though  the  features  by  which 
their  affinity  is  shown  does  not  include  the 
particular  feature  on  which  the  name  of  the 
group  is  founded.  This  is  a  diHiculby  which  is 
always  apt  to  arise  when  the  name  of  a  group 
is  founded  on  some  one  structural  character. 


A  natural  group— that  is  to  say  a  group  the 
members  of  which  are  not  merely  superficially 
alike,  but  possess  such  resemblances  as  to 
justify  the  view  that  they  are  "  related  by 
blood,"  that  they  have  a  common  ancestry — can- 
not be  defined  by  a  single  token.  It  is  the 
aggregate  of  resemblances  which  shows  their 
affinity,  and  if  we  attempt  to  insist  on  any 
one  character,  it  will  sooner  or 
later  fail  us. 

That  a  number  of  Irises  do, 
with  the  three  original  Onoocy- 
cluB  Irises,  form  a  fairly  weU- 
defined  group  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  term  Onoocvclua 
has  been  now  in  use  so  long, 
that  much  may  be  said  in  favour 
of  retaining  it-,  it  being  under- 
stood that  it  is  employed  not 
in  its  original  natural  meaning, 
but  in  a  new  and  artificial  sense. 

The  characteristics  of  this 
group  are  in  the  main  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

In  the  rhizome  the  young  bud, 
instead  of  being  attached  to  the 
stock  by  a  broad  flattened  base, 
and  projecting  slightly,  stands 
out  in  the  form  of  a  mpple,  the 
base  of  which  is  often  much 
constricted.  In  many  forms  the 
attachment  is  lengthened  into  a 
cord,  often  a  very  narrow  one, 
80  that  the  bud  is  at  the  end  of  a 
*'  stolon.*'  According  to  the  nar- 
rowness and  length  (or  the  re- 
verse) of  the  connection  of  the 
bud  with  the  stock,  the  rhizome 
may  be  spoken  of  as  more  or 
less  spreading  or  creeping,  or 
more  or  less  compact. 

The  foliage,  as  compared  with 
that  of  most  other  Irises,  is 
scanty  ;  the  leaves  are  relatively 
narrow,  sometimes  very  narrow, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
very  falcate  or  sickle  -  shaped. 
The  stem  or  scape,  rarely  exceeding  1  foot 
and  generally  a  few  inches  only  in  height, 
bears  a  single  flower  (accompanied  in  rare 
cases  by  the  rudiment  of  a  second  one), 
which  la  conspicuous  by  its  size,  by  its 
colouring,  or  by  its  markings,  or  by  all 
three.  The  spathe  valves  are  lai^ge  and  long, 
generally  inflated,  green,  and  persistent  for 
some  time  after  flowering.  The  flower  always 
has  a  perianth  tube  above  the  ovaiy  of  some 
considerable  length.  The  outer  perianth  seg- 
ment or  fall  bears  on  the  claw  and  hinder  part 
of  the  blade  a  number  of  hairs,  which  in  seme 
species  are  sparsely  scattered  and  generally 
large  and  complex  in  structure,  but  which  in 
other  species  are  gathered  into  a  more  or  leas 
compact  beard,''  in  which  case  the  individual 
hairs  are  smaller  and  simpler  in  structure ;  in 
some  species  an  intermediate  condition  is  met 
with,  in  which  a  more  or  less  compact  median 
beard  is  flanked  by  scattered  hairs.  The  inner 
perianth  segment  or  standard  very  frequently 
bears  hairs  on  the  claw,  but  these  are  usually 
scanty  and  very  often  wholly  absent. 

The  fall  varies  much  as  to  relative  size  and  as 
to  shape  in  the  difi'erent  species,  but  the  stan- 
dard is  relatively  large  and,  being  in  all  cases 
larger  than  the  fall,  and  in  most  cases  markedly 
so,  is  very  conspicuous.  The  crest?  of  the  style 
are  also  nearly  tilways  large  and  conspicuous. 

The  colour  of  the  whole  flower  is  rendered 
striking,  sometimes  extremely  so,  sometimes 
less  so,  by  the  contrast  between  the  colour  of 


the  veins  and  that  of  the  ground  substance,  the 
coloured  lines  of  the  veins  running  frequently 
into  an  irregular  network  or  being  broken  up 
into  a  series  of  dots  or  blotches.  Aiid  the  fall 
in  nearly  all  cases  bears  on  the  blade  in  front 
of  the  hairs  or  beard  a  conspicuous  large  patch 
of  deep  colour,  which  serves  as  a  "signal" 
for  insects.  The  veins  are,  as  a  rule,  not'  only 
extremely  bold,  but  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
nature.  Each  of  them  shows  a  thin  median 
streak  of  a  deeper,  well-defined  colour,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  a  band  of  lighter  colour,  which 
is  not  only  difluse,  but  irregular  in  outline  ;  it 
breaks  away  into  the  surrounding  ground  in 
many  different  ways.  The  ouUine  of  the 
whole  vein  is  frequently  a  regular  or  irregular 
zigzag. 

The  three-sided  ovaiy  becomes  after  fertilisa- 
tion developed  into  a  very  large  also  three-sided 
capsule,  which  when  ripe  splits  at  the  apex 
and  for  some  little  way  down  from  the  apex 
along  the  sides  in  a  characteristic  manner,  the 
axial  junction  remaining  intact,  so  that  the  three 
chambers  do  not,  as  in  most  other  Irises,  come 
apart.  It  contains  a  variable,  but  generally 
large  number  of  relatively  large  seeds.  In  tlie 
fresh  ripe  seed  the  wrinkled  body  of  the  seed, 
generally  brown  c.r  reddish  brown,  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  fleshy-looking  creamy  white 
append^  called  a  strophiole,  which  is  some- 
times aa  bulky  as  itself. 

Of  the  above  features,  those  on  which  Siemssen 
insisted  were  the  long  perianth  tube,  the  dispro- 
portionate size  of  the  standards,  the  diffuse 
beard,  or  collection  of  hairs  on  the  fall,  the 
dehiscence  of  the  capsule,  and  the  strophiole  of 
the  seed. 

Some  of  these  characters,  for  instance,  those 
pertainingtothe  root  and  seed, are  shared  bycer- 
tain  other  Irises,  aa,  forexample,  I.Korolkowi,but 
these  latter  b^r  two  or  even  three  flowers  on 
the  stem,  have  flowers  of  a  different  form,  and 
may  by  other  characters  as  well  be  distinguished 
as  a  separate,  though  allied  group,  to  which  I 
have  given  the  name  Regelia.  The  chaiacters 
which  I  have  given  above  as  belonging  to  the 
Oncocyclus  group  are  exceedingly  consistent. 
When,  for  instance,  a  plant  is  sent  to  me  from 
its  natiive  home  and  reaching  me  withered  and 


Iris  iberica.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 

Sliotoftraph  sent  by  C.  Q.  Tan  Tubergen,  Jan., 
iaariem. 

dry,  possesses  a  root  such  as  I  have  described 
above,  the  remains  of  narrow  falcate  leaves,  and 
a  stem,  bearing  within  large  conspicuous  spathe 
valves  the  remnauts  of  a  solitary  flower,  in 
which  one  can  perhaps  only  recognise  that  there 
is  present  a  three-sided  ovary  with  a  fairly  long 
tube,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  it  down  as 
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an  Oneooydua  Iris,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  may 
look  fonraid  to  a  flower  which  will  certainly 
prova  intereituig  and  may  be  vary  beantifoL 

Theqieeies,  so  far  known,  which  belong  to 
the  group  thoB  defined  are  as  {<^wfl : — 

I.  BUSIANA  (Lion..  8p.  FL,  55).— TUb  is  lo  wdl 
known  that  I  need  say  little  about  It.  Its  distla- 
gnishing  features  may  be  briefly  summed  op  thas : 
The  root  is  compact,  the  leaves  are  relatively  large, 
sometimes  a  foot  or  even  more  in  height,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  breadth,  distinctly  yellowish 
green.  The  flower  is  relatively  veiy  large ;  the 
falls  are  rather  longer  than  broad ;  the  styles  are 
bent  down  so  as  to  be  nearly  horisontal,  and  the 
preTaOiDg  ooloor,  a  dark  grey,  is  produced  by 
numerous  veine^  and  dots  of  a  dark  almost  bUu^- 
brovn  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purple*  on  a  creamy 
white  ground,  which  acquires  a  brownish  hue 
owing  to  (he  diffusion  of  colour  from  the  margins 
of  the  TGirs  and  dots.  The  haizs  of  the  fall  are 
black.  As  the  flower  withers  the  purple  consti- 
tuent of  the  colour  becomes  very  prominent. 

I.  IBBBICA  (Hoffman,  Comment.  1.,  41}.— I  take 
this  second  since  it  is  the  best  known  next  to 
saaiaoa,  and  each  of  the  two  may  serve  as  a 
standard  for  a  group  of  less  well-known  species. 
The  distingaishiog  features  of  I.  iberica,  whose 
home  is  in  the  Qtucisus  and  adjoining  regions, 
are  as  follows :  The  rhizome  is  compact,  the 
eeveral  parts,  buds  and  branches  being  more  slender 
than  in  I.  sasiana.  The  foliage  is  dwarf,  the 
leaves  being  narrow,  often  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  iDch  in  breadth,  and  short,  4  inches  to 
6  Inches  in  length,  but  very  falcRte.  The  stem  is 
short,  sometimes  only  1  inch,  and  rarely  more  ttuu 
6  inches  or  8  inches  in  length.  The  flower,  though 
varying  in  sise  and  generally  smaller  than  in  L 
snsiana,  is  lai^e  enough  to  serai  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  foliage.  The  f^l  is  more  or 
less  orbicular,  remarkably  concave,  and  the  st^le 
is  not  merely  horizontal  in  direction,  but  curved 
stiarply  downwards  so  as  to  rest  in  the  hollow  of 
the  fall,  and  an  insect  ciawllng  In  searoh  of  nectar 
np  the  tunnel,  of  which  the  style  forms  tbe  roof, 
has  at  first  to  ascend  almost  directly  upward?. 
While  the  fall  is  marked  with  bold  netted,  irregalar 
coloured  veinp,  the  veiolng  of  the  standard  is 
thin  and  delicate,  often  tuvdly  visible;  hence  in 
this  respect  the  fall  and  standard  contrast  strongly 
with  each  other,  whereas  in  I.  su^na  they  are 
much  more  allka  On  the  blade  of  the  fall,  just 
in  front  of  the  end  of  the  style  Is  a  very  con- 
spicuous signal,  in  the  form  of  a  patch  of  deep 
colour  with  a  very  sharply  defined  outline,  marking 
the  entrance  to  the  nectar  tunnel.  Whereas  I. 
Bosiana  varies  on  tlie  nhole  very  slightly  and 
merely  in  tizo  and  depth  of  colour,  I.  iberica 
varies  very  widely,  not  only  in  size,  statore,  but 
in  oolonr  anA  In  the  character  oi  tbe  venation, 
e»peoinlIy  of  the  falK  In  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  form,  the  general  colour  of  the 
fall  is  a  peculiar  dark  brown-poiple,  difficult  to  de- 
scribe,  due  to  thick  Irregular,  netted,  more  or  less 
diffuse  veins  and  dots,  which  almost  bide  the 
creamy  white  ground  colour,  while  the  whiteground 
colour  of  the  Btaadaid  is  so  little  broken  by  Uirae 
purple  veins  or  small  dots  aa  to  appear  almost 
white.  The  veins  of  the  fall  may  oe  very  thick 
and  diffosp,  mnolng  into  irregolarblotefaes,  or  may 
be  thin  and  comparatively  speaking  sharply  de- 
fined, and  hence  tbe  prevailing  tone  may  be  more 
or  less  brown  or  more  or  less  purplish  black.  The 
signal  patch  is  very  constant,  being  of  rich  deep, 
lUmost  black-purple.  The  otuour  of  Uie  standara 
Is  very  vaiiable,  one  chiefly  to  tiie  dlflusion  of  one 
or  another  hue  over  the  ground  substance ;  tiius  it 


*  I  may  here  Bay  that  I  use  the  word  purple  in  its 
broad  meaning  as  sigoiFying  one  or  o'her  of  tbe 
several  colours  which,  not  being  present  in  the  visible 
speetram,  are  complementary  to  the  certain  parts  of  the 
green  of  the  Bpeotmm,  and  which  may  be  conaidered 
aa  mixtures  of  red  and  blae,  following  apon  the  violet 
of  the  blue  end  of  the  visible  spectrum,  and  thus 
uniting  it  with  tbe  extreme  red  of  the  rod  end. 
Shortly  speaking,  I  apply  puiple  to  any  colour  in 
which  blue  seems  to  be  mixed  with  more  red  tbaa  can 
be  reoognised  in  the  violet  of  the  spectrum. 


may  be  a  light  bluish  pnrple,  almost  a  Une,  or  a 
reddish  purple,  almost  a  red,  a  creamy  white 
tipged  vntb  brown,  so  as  to  be  a  stone  colour,  and 
so  on.  Since  I.  iberica  Is  not  a  florist's  flower.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  each  plant  exhibiting  any  in- 
dividuality of  colour  or  form  a  separate  name ; 
otherwise  from  what  I  have  seen  myself  I  could 
ea^y  throw  into  dronlatioo  some  two  dosen  names 
or  so.  (Oertenfiora,  t.  386)  figures  a  var.  och- 

racea,  in  which  tbe  fall  is  a  rich  orange  tinged  with 
brown,  and  the  standard  a  nearly  pure  while. 
This  I  have  not  seen,  but  the  var.  Belli,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Baker  ("  Iridei^"  p.  20)  with  dark  lilac 
standards,  seems  to  me  (me  of  the  many  varieties 
which  have  come  before  me.  All  these  are  beanti- 
fal  flowers,  even  the  least  oharmicg  of  them  to  my 
mind  far  exceeding  in  beauty  I.  susiana ;  but  I  give 
the  palm  to  two  varieties  from  Kurdistan,  which 
I  owe  to  the  great  kindn&ss  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kay- 
nolds,  of  Van.  One  of  these  is  remarkable  for  tbe 
laq^  size  of  the  flowers,  which  combine  the  mag- 
nitude of  I.  tusiaoa  with  the  graceful  ontline  and 
parity  of  colour  of  I.  iberica.  The  other,  though 
rather  small,  seems  to  me  by  Its  exquisite  tints  to 
be  one  of  the  most  lovely  flowers  I  know;  the 
standard  is  a  pure  dead  solid  white,  with  only  a 
few  liardly  visible  black-purple  spots  around  tbe 
base  of  the  claw  ;  the  fall  is  marked  with  a  thick 
irregular  network  of  a  ohooolate-brown,  while  the 
signal  is  a  deep  crimson,  and  the  style  is  almost 
quite  black.  The  {dsnt  known  aa  I.  iberica  var, 
van  Houttei  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  hybrids 
between  I.  iberica  and  I.  ausiana,  of  whiofa  I  will 
speak  later  on. 

I,  GATB8I  (Foster,  Gardener/  Chronicle,  1890, 
ii.,  p.  18). — This  was  discovered  In  the  country 
above  Hardlo,  in  Armenia,  by  M.  Max  Leiditlin's 
collector  Sintenis  In  1888,  and  is  named  after  the 
Rev.  T.  G.  Gates,  of  the  American  Hissitm  at  Har- 
din, through  whose  kind  assistance  Sintenla  came 
to  know  of  it.  It  comes  very  near  to  susiana.  The 
rhizome  is  perhaps  still  more  compact,  and  the 
foliage  smaller,  shorter  and  narrower,  and  of  a 
darker  green  than  in  susinna.  The  stem  Is  taller, 
reaching  1^  feet  or  even  2  feef,  and  the  flower  when 
well  grown  larger  than  that  of  any  snsiana  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  fell  is  relatively  broader,  more  than 
4  Inches  acro6»,  and  curved  so  a^  to  be  convex  from 
side  to  side  as  well  as  from  above  below.  The 
standard  is  nearly  orbicular  an*!  very  large,  6  inches 
or  even  more  acrosp,  and  when  the  Sower  is  fully  ex- 
panded in  a  calm  atmosphere  stands  erect,  so  curved 
as  to  ba  concave  inwaria  both  fromtide  to  sldeand 
from  above  bdow,  so  that  the  surfaoe  is  somewhat 
saddle-shaped.  Tbe  prevailing  ooloar  ot  the  speci- 
mens so  far  cultivated  is,  when  the  flower  Is  eeanat 
a  distance,  a  soft  delicate  grey,  brought  about  by 
very  thin  clear  veins  (those  of  snsiana  are  thick, 
blotchy,  irregular)  and  minute  dots  or  points  of 
purple  tm  a  creamy  white  ground,  the  dots  being 
predominant  on  the  fall  and  the  veins  on  the 
standard.  The  hairs  on  the  claw  beneath  the  style, 
grey  or  brownish  flecked  with  dark  purple,  are 
crowded  irr^ularly  into  a  diffuse  beard,  which, 
l)if orcating  in  front,  embraces  a  purple  patch  of  no 
great  sise  or  consplcuousness  produced  by  the 
aggregation  of  purple  dots.  The  style,  whose 
nllowish  ground  colour  is  sprinkled  with  purple 
dots,  is  bent  horizontally  close  down  on  the  claw  of . 
the  fail  and  bears  two  lai^  spotted  and  streaked 
semioironlar  crests  with  finely  serrated  edges.  The 
ripe  capsule  is  exceeding  large,  as  much  as  6  inches 
in  length.  To  my  mind,  this  Iris  when  seen  at  its 
best,  with  standards  and  falls  fully  unfolded,  and 
its  delicate  tint  not  yet  marred  by  bruises,  rain- 
drops, or  the  bminnmgs  of  withering,  Is  of  sor- 
passing  grace  and  beanty.  The  accomplished  artist 
has  doubtless  foitbf  oily  represented  in  tbe  plate 
the  specimen  given  him,  but  It  was  not  in  good 
condition ;  the  fall  eapecially  is  too  much  folded 
up,  the  standard  has  in  part  collapsed,  and  the  col- 
our is  not  that  of  the  Sower  in  its  priitiae  beauty. 
Tbe  substance  of  the  petals  even  in  best  grown 
specimens  Is  somewhat  flimsy ;  the  flower  does  not 
bear  travel,  and  even  gentle  winds  soon  deform  its 
natural  grace  of  ontline.  As  far  as  I  can  leun,  all 
the  flowers  which  have  been  borne  by  the  roots, 
which  Sintenla  sent  to  U.  Max  Ldohtiin  have  the 


same  grey  hae  which  I  have  jnst  described  ;  but 
Sintenis,  In  annonnctng  his  discovery  of  the  plant 
to  Max  Leicbtlln,  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  sky-blue  col- 
our. Whether  the  blue  wa^  that  of  a  dried  speci- 
men (for  as  In  sasiana  the  bine  or  pnrple  becomes 
iHominait  after  death),  or  whether  there  is  a  sky- 
blue  variety  rem^s  to  be  seen.  If  the  latter  doea 
exist,  I  cannot  but  thluk  that  it  will  aj^war  to  have 
touched  the  very  limits  of  graceful  beau^. 

I.  Sabi  (Schott,  Baker,  Gardeneri  Uhr9nii-le, 
1876,  iL,  p.  788).— This,  which  was  described  by 
Schott  in  MS.,  but  first  pnbllshei  by  Mr.  Baker, 
derives  its  name  from  tbe  river  Sar,  In  Cllicla,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  wai  found.  It 
comes  near  to  aasiana,  having  a  compact  rhliome, 
relatively  large  foliage,  a  f^Ty  tall  (a  foot  or  less 
in  height)  stem  and  large  flowers ;  indeed  the  var. 
lurida,  which  alone  I  have  seen  in  cultivation,  is 
often  mistaken  by  a  casual  observer  for  I.  susiana. 
In  this  var.  lurida,  the  flower  of  whii^  is  rather 
smidler  than  tiiat  of  raaiano,  the  fall  Is  somewhat 
narrower  than  In  auriano,  distinctly  convex  from 
side  to  bide,  and  marked  with  thick  irregular 
netted  dark  brownish  purple  veins,  the  colour  of 
which  diffuses  into  the  ground  substance  between ; 
below  the  end  of  the  style  the  blade  of  the  fall 
bears  a  "  signal "  patch  of  dark  almost  blaok- 
purple,  bat  the  ontlioe  of  this  is  much  less  sharply 
defined  than  in  I.  iberica.  Beneath  the  style  on 
the  clnw  is  seen  a  diffuse  beard  of  scattered  hairs, 
which  are  yellow  in  the  median  region,  but  purple 
towards  -  the  sides.  The  orbicular  standard  is 
marked  throughout  with  thick  veins  and  numeroos 
dots  of  very  (&rk  purple.  The  style,  which  is  red- 
dish brown  with  a  purple  tinge,  it  not  bent  down 
as  in  I.  susiana,  and  sUll  more  In  I.  iberica,  but 
hardly  horizontal,  even  inclined  upwards.  As  a 
minor  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  soi^m 
is  to  a  much  larger  extent  covered  by  dasplng 
leaves  than  ia  the  case  with  I.  susiana,  in  which 
the  scape  Is  lai^ely  naked.  On  first  opening  the 
flower  has  a  general  dark  grey  appearance  not  un- 
like I.  susiana,  but  as  it  grows  older  the  pnr^ 
hue  becomes  more  predomioant,  and  when  the 
flower  b^oB  to  wither  becomee  very  marked,  at 
leoat  In  uie  standards;  but  thot^h  the  several 
ptants  in  cultivation  vary  somewhat  as  to  the  pro- 
minence of  the  purple,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  per- 
fectly fresh  flower  with  bo  distinctly  lilac  standards 
as  that  figured  in  Botaniml  MagaaUie,  t.  6960.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  var.  lurida;  in  the  type, 
as  described  by  Schott,  the  fall  as  well  as  %bn 
standard  is  a  bright  lUao,  bat  this  I  have  never  aran. 

I.  HetlanDIANA  (Bolssier,  Fl.  Orient,  v.,  130). 
— ^This  species,  which  Is  fonnd  in  Mesopotamia, 
comes  near  to  I.  Sari.  The  foliage  is  pertu^w 
narrower  and  the  scape  more  completely  clothed 
by  ola.^pIng  leaves.  Both  fall  and  standard  are 
marked  with  brown-violet  or  blaok-purple  veins  on 
a  dingy  white  ground,  the  purple  hne  not  being  bo 
prominent  as  In  I.  Sari,  and  the  white  ground 
coming  more  to  the  front.  The  hairs  on  tbe  olaw 
of  the  fall  are  not  purple,  as  In  I.  Sari,  or  black, 
as  in  susiana,  but  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
yellow. 

I  have  in  cultivation  a  plant  under  this  name 
wh'oh  I  owe  lo  the  kindness  of  M.  M  ix  Leicbtlln, 
and  wbic^  answers  fwrly  well  to  Bolssler's  descri[>- 
tion,  save  that  the  root  la  oompaot  and  not  creep- 
ing. If  my  plant  la  the  true  one,  then  the  differ- 
ences between  I.  Heylandiana  and  I.  Sari  are 
perhaps  hardly  of  specific  value ;  indeed,  I  may  re- 
mark that  in  gener^  among  these  Oncocyclus  Irist  a 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  establish  species  on 
very  slight  differanoes.  In  my  plant  the  claw  of 
the  standard  bears  a  few  aoattered  faalra,  which  I 
have  not  seen  cm  I.  Sari ;  bat  this  la  a  very  ndnor 
feature.  * 

I.  LoiPTBTi  (Barbey,  Herbor.  an  Levant,  p.  178, 
t.  7). — This  moBt  beautiful  Iris  was  discovered 
some  years  ago  between  Meis  and  Hounln,  in  South 
Lebanon,  by  Dr.  Lortet,  tbe  accomplished  natural- 
ist of  Lyons.  It  was  described  by  Barbey,  •*  Her- 
borisations  an  Levant,"  p.  178  1882,  who  there 
givea  a  large  ooloured  figure  of  it.  Tbonks  to  the 
unwearied  seal  of  H.  Max  LeichtUn.a  consider- 
able  stock  of  roots  haareoen|lybee&JmpoEt^fra|n 
Foleatitte.    Digitized  by  v3DV!)yiC 
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la  geaeral  features  it  comes  very  close  to  I. 
Bari,  but  its  wonderful  ooloariog  pu^  it  by  itself 
as,  perhap*,  the  most  beaatlfol  Iils  in  the  world. 
Jo  the  specimeoB  feathered  hj  Xjorlet  the  outer 
9%meDts  are  described  and  flgnred  as  sbowing  a 
very  pole  blue  ground  covered  with  crimson  spots, 
which,  scattered  sparsely  over  the  mai^aal  parts 
of  the  Call,  are  concentrated  into  a  dark  orimson 
patch  or  "  sigtLal "  in  the  centre  beneath  the  end 
of  the  style ;  the  inner  segments  or  standards  are 
similarly  described  as  being  of  a  delicate  pUe  rose. 
In  a  plant  flowered  by  myself  this  summer  the 
falls  showed  a  creamy  yellow  ground  marked  with 
crimson  spots,  concentrated  at  the  centre  into  a 
dark  crimson  signal,  while  the  standards  were 
nearly  pore  white,  marked  with  very  thin  violet 
vines,  hardly  visible  at  a  distance.  The  plant 
figared  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7251,  from  Hr. 
Blwes'  oarden  gives  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
standards  as  n  %hl  vioUt,  while  the  veins,  spots, 
and  signal  on  the  fall  are  porple. 

I  learn  that  the  p^aats  imported  by  H.  Ifax 
Leictitlin  ehow  considerable  v^itlon  in  coloar ; 
apparently,  however,  the  "note"  of  the  plant  is  a 
p3culiar]y  charming  osmb'natlon  of  crimson  spots 
and  blue  or  vicdet  veins  on  a  white  o;  creamy 
yellow  grojnd. 

Th9  flower  figured  by  Ba'^ay  is  as  large  as  that 
of  ai  ordlnatyorra'.hersinalll.  Budana;  the  one 
shown  in  tha  plate  U  not  qaite  so  large.  I  imagine 
that,  wben  well  grown,  the  flower  will  be  found  to 
be  about  as  large,  bat  on  the  whole  rather  smaller 
than  that  of  a  well-grown  I.  sa^iaua.  When  the 
phiQt  is  well  grown,  the  foliagi  seem-t  t>  lie  1  irger, 
longer,  nml  broader  thin  even  that,  of  J.  su^-iaaa. 

I.  BlBXABCKiANA(&ar«0nM(f.,  1892,355,  fig. 72). 
—This  Ms,  found  in  the  Iiebuon,  has  been  iDtro- 
dnoed  by  Messrs.  Dammann,  of  Naplea  I  only 
know  the  rhizomes  and  imperfect  dried  specimens 
of  the  flower.  It  is  dea;ril>ed  a^  having  a  flowRr 
as  large  a4  I.  susiana,  with  grey  falls  and  tky>blne 
standards.  Some  years  ago  I  received  from  Hiss 
Lee,  of  Nazareth,  rhizomes  of  an  Iris  which  seems 
fairly  common  in  FtdesUce.  I  exhibited  a  flower 
thb  at  the  Koyal  HortlcBltaral  Society  onder  the 
provisional  name  of  I.  Sari  var.  nasareoa.  But  it 
differs  from  I.  Sari  most  distinctly  in  the  characters 
of  its  rhizome,  which  is  not  compact,  but  rpread- 
log  or  creeping  to  a  very  marked  extent ;  it  sends 
put  long,  thin,  Bt<don-like  shoots  many  inches  in 
length.  In  this  it  agrees  with  I.  Bismarokiana, 
and  by  this  the  two  differ  from  all  the  Irises  of 
which  I  have  so  far  spoken.  I  am  very  mnch  in- 
olincd  to  think  that  my  Iris  is  Identical  with  I. 
Bismnrckiana ;  at  all  events,  I  do  not  pat  it  for- 
ward as  a  new  one  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  antbentic  specimens  of  the  two  in  a 
living  state.  Besides  the  creeping  rhizome,  my 
Iris  possesses  the  following  fe:itures:  In  foliage 
and  fn  its  relatively  tall  stem  it  resembies  I.  Ba^i• 
ana,  and  is  nearly  as  large  In  flower.  The  fait, 
obovate,  with  the  blaie  convex  from  side  to  dde, 
is  marked  by  an  irregular  network  of  dark  reddish 
brown-purple  veins  on  a  straw-coloured  gronnd,  i£ 
we  can  give  the  name  of  vein  to  a  regular  row  of 
spots  or  blotches  running  into  each  other.  In  the 
middle  of  the  blade  In  front  of  the  end  of  the 
•^le  Is  a  well-deflned  heart-shaped  "  s'gaal "  patch 
of  in' ease,  almost  black,  crimson  or  rod-purple. 
Behind  this  and  stretching  along  the  claw  beneath 
the  style  is  a  diffuse  beard  of  not  very  nnmerons 
dark  purple,  almost  black  tialrs,  disposed  chiefly 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  leaving  a  bare 
median  straik.  The  standard,  orbicular,  or  nearly 
so,  but  somewhat  obovate,  with  a  bluntly  serrate 
edge,  is  marked  with  thin  blue  veins  on  a  areamy 
white  ground,  there  being  no  spots  or  dots,  thoagh 
on  the  claw  the  veins  become  blotched  as  they 
assume  a  red-brown-purple  colour.  The  style,  which 
is  horizontal,  or  even  inclined  upwards,  is  some- 
what narrow,  bears  deltoid  crestf,  which  are  di- 
▼eigent,  reflexed,  and  have  a  finely  serrate  e^e ; 
it  is  marked  with  nDmeroos  reddlsn  brown  spots  or 
blotches  on  a  creamy  white  gronnd.  The  flower  is 
very  striking  and  handsome,  though  it  is  inferior 
In  beauty  to  Lorteti,  Qatesi.  or  iberica.  I  have  ob- 
served in  this  species  what,  as  fsf  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  vary  rare  in  Onoooyotos  Irises— the  rudiment 


(not  more  than  the  mere  rudiment)  of  a  second 
flower  within  the  spathe  valves. 
I.  LUPINA  (Foster,  Oardenert'  Chronicle,  1887,  i., 

L 738).— The  five  Irises  of  which  I  just  spoken  so 
'  resemble  I.  susiana,  that  they  may  perhaps  be 
put  into  a  group  with  it.  I.  Inpina,  a  native  of 
Armenia  and  Central  Asia  Minor,  which  was  made 
known  to  me  by  Mrs,  Bam  am  of  the  American 
Mission  at  Kharput,  is  in  some  ways  intermediate 
between  I.  sosiana  and  I.  iberica.  The  rhiaome  is 
compact;  the  foliage,  thoagh  somewhat  variable,  is 
dwarf  like  that  of  I.  iberica,  somelimes  exceed- 
ingly dwarf,  3  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  then  ex- 
tremely falcate.  The  flower,  borne  on  a  stem 
sometimes  1  inch  or  2  inches,  sometimes  6  inches 
or  eve3  more  in  leugth,  differs  in  form  from  both  I. 
susiani  and  I.  iberica  in  that  tha  fall  is  distinctly 
lance-shaped,  narrowing  to  a  blunt,  bat  still 
pointed  tip,  and  the  standard  also  Is  oval,  not  orbi- 
cular. Its  colour,  moreover,  is  very  distinctive, 
being  brought  about  by  irregular  broWEi<>h  red 
veins  on  a  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  ground,  the 
red  of  the  veins  often  merging  into  purple.  The 
claw  and  the  bind  median  ^rt  of  the  olade  of  the 
fall  bear  a  number  of  lai^  y^low  hairs  arranged  in 
several  row^  some  of  the  b^rs  being  tipped  with 
purple,  and  on  the  blade  of  the  fall  in  front  of  this 
diffuse  beard  is  a  more  or  less  triangular  "  signal " 
patch  of  very  dark  almost  b!ack-pui|ile.  The  style 
is  curved  down  close  over  the  fall,  and  baars  very 
lai^e  semicircular  orcats  with  serrattd  edges. 
The  claw  of  the  standard  U  fumiBhed  with  quite 
numerous  hairs.  Though  the  colour  is  always  the 
result  of  a  omtraat  between  a  yellowish  groand 
and  a  red-brown,  more  or  less  purplish  velniog  nnd 
mottling,  the  exact  result  varies  much  In  different 
plants.  In  some  plants  the  ground  coloar  is  a 
nearly  pare  bright  yellow,  and  sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  give  a  good  contrast  with  the  red-brown 
veins ;  the  whole  flower  is  then  to  my  mind  ex- 
ceedingly huidsome.  In  other  plants  the  ground 
colour  isgrt;eni.<hyellow,andthe  total  effect  is  spoilt 
by  a  certain  dinginess.  In  other  plants,  again,  as 
in  the  one  figured  In  the  plate,  the  pecttliar  red- 
brown-purple  of  veins  so  enoroiuibes  on  the  ground 
colour,  espeoiallyin  the  standards,  as  to  make  these 
too  somtn'e  and  dark.  In  its  native  home  it  is 
called  the  "  Wolfii-ear,"  to  which  indeed  an  open- 
ing bud  presents  no  small  llkenesj.  Hence  I  have 
called  it  I.  lupina. 

I.  ATBO  PUBPUBBA  {Baker,  Qardeneri  CkroHiele, 
1889,  i.,  p.  330).— This  Iris,  hitroduced  Into  enlti- 
vation  from  Syria  by  Messrs.  Bammann,  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  coming  within  an  iberica 
group.  The  foliage  is  not  unlike  that  of  I.  iberica, 
and  the  stem,  though  always  of  some  length, 
never  rises  vpry  high.  Tbe  flower  is  somewhat 
small.  The  fall,  narrow  and  ovate,  bears  on  the 
claw  and  hind  part  of  the  blade  a  yellow  patch,  on 
which  are  numerous,  but  scattered  yellow  hairs, 
tipped  with  dark  purple  or  black.  In  front  of  this  is 
a  semicircular  "  signal  "patch  ot  almost  black-pur- 
ple, and  the  rest  of  the  fall  is  a  very  dark  punile, 
almost  black,  no  distinct  veins  being  discernible. 
The  standard,  larger  and  orblcalar,  is  also  of  a 
deep  black-purple,  but  on  this  veins  of  a  still 
deeper  colonr  may  be  distinguished.  The  style  U 
of  a  reddish  pnr^-brown,  wiUi  relatively  small 
quadrate  crests.  Within  the  spathe  valves  a  rudi- 
ment ot  a  second  flower  may  sometlines  be  seen. 
The  plant  varies  somewhat,  one  variety  being 
called  by  Messrs.  Dammann  "Odysaens." 

I.  VUkSix  (B^bey,  "  Herborisationa  au  Levant," 
p.  159,  under  the  name  I.  Helenas). — Thia,  which 
very  clearly  belongs  to  the  ibeiica  group,  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Barbey  on  the  conuies  of  Sgypt 
and  Palestine  and  was  flrst  named  by  him  I, 
Helense.  Owing  to  the  name  having  bsen  already 
used  by  Koch  for  an  Iris  ot  which  I  will  speak 
later  on,  H.  Barbey  has  recently  withdrawn  the 
name  Helense  and  proposed  that  of  Mariie.  The 
rhizome  is  compact,  but  rather  slender,  the  foli- 
age not  unUke  that  of  iberioai  but  narrower  and 
less  distinctly  fiUcate.  The  stem  la  short— about 
G  inches.  The  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  I.  iberica,  are  of  a  uniform  lilac  colour, 
though  marked  with  veins,  but  the  unifoimitr  la 
brokMi  by  a  oonsplcnons  "  signal "  patch  ot  oeep 


purple  on  the  fall.  The  standard  is  larger  and 
more  rounded  than  the  fall.  The  claw  of  the  fall 
ii  beset  by  numerous  deep  purple  hairs,  which, 
scattered  at  the  sides,  are  crowded  tt^ether  along 
the  middle  line  more  after  Ihe  fashion  of  the  bwd 
of  an  ordinary  bearded  Iris. 

I.  Babnuha  (Foster  and  Baker,  Qardeiart 
Chronicle,  1888,  ii.,  p.  182).— This  Iris,  a  native  of 
the  bills  of  Kurdistan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Van, 
was  made  known  to  me  by  Mrs.  Bamum,  of  Khar- 
put,  after  whom  I  have  named  it.  It  seems  olotely 
allied  to  L  Marie,  and  wiOi  that  Iris  may  be  ola'sed 
in  the  iberica  group.  The  rhizome  is  slender,  and 
especially  whea  starved  has  some  tendency  to 
creep.  The  foliage  is  not  unlike  iberica,  but  perhaps 
narrower  and  less  falcate.  The  stem  is  some  few 
inches  high.  The  flower,  which  is  distinctly 
smaller  than  In  Iberica,  has  the  fall  smaller  and 
narrower  than  the  orbicular  standard,  both  of 
which.are  of  vinous-red-purple  marked  with  darker 
veins,  the  standard  being  lighter  In  ddonrthw  tiie 
fall  and  its  veins  .'more  conspicoons.  The  style^ 
which  is  horizontal,  ia  of  a  brownish  yellow  col- 
our marked  with  red-puiple  spots  or  splashes,  and 
bears  somewhat  triangular  crests  with  finely  ser- 
rated edges.  On  the  claw  of  the  fall  nomerous 
hairs,  bright  yellow  tipped  with  purple  (there  are 
also  a  few  hairs  on  the  daw  of  the  standard),  ar« 
crowded  together  Into  a  triangular  space,  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  pointing  forwards  ud  abutting  on 
a  slgoal  patch  of  deep  almost  black  purple,  which, 
however,  is  much  less  cnnspicuousthan  in  I.  iberica 
and  many  other  Onoocyclus  Iris^.  ThU  collection 
of  hairs  may  be  called  a  beard,  but  it  differs  from 
the  heard  of  a  so-railed  F«goniris  Iris,  such  as  I. 
pumila,  Anoe  the  hair«  cover  a  relatively  wider 
space,  whereas  in  a  Fcgoniiis  Iris  they  are  confined 
to  what  is  almost  a  linear  space  along  the  median 
vein.  I.  BamumiB  possesses  every  character  of  an 
Oncocyclns  Iris  except  that  the  hairs  on  the  fall  are 
somewhat  crowded  together;  it  seems  to  me 
wholly  irratioaal  to  separate  it  from  the  group  on 
tills  account.  Moreover,  there  are  aeveral  scattered 
hairs  outside  the  triangular  space  spoken  of  above. 
Further,  a  plant  found  near  Uramiah,  on  the  con* 
fines  of  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  kindly  sent  me  by 
Dr.  Cochran,  of  that  place,  in  every  way  resembles 
the  plant  from  Van,  save  that  the  hairs,  which  are 
dark  purple,  are  much  more  diffusely  scattered.  I 
have  also  received  from  Dr.  Cochran  a  plantalmost 
exactly  resembling  the  tyidcal  I.  Barnunus  save  that 
the  entire  flower  is  a  fine  rich  yellow ;  and  in  this,  too, 
which  if  I  wished  I  might  call  var.  fiava,  the  hairs 
on  the  claw  are  much  more  scattered,  so  that  the 
crowded  arrangement  of  tbe  hairs  in  the  typical 
form  seems  more  or  less  an  accidental  matter.  Mr. 
Baker,  in  his  "  Irldese,"  has  placed  I.  Bamnnue  in 
the  secUcoi  Regelia,  I  can  only  waj  that  It  seons 
to  me  to  have  none  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
distinctive  features  of  that  group.  The  typical  I. 
Bamamse  falls  much  short  of  I.  iberica  in  point  oC 
beauty  owing  to  -the  somewhat  dull  vinous-red- 
purple  colonr;  bat  tbe  yellow  variety  ii  in  my 
eyes  an  exceedingly  charmieg  plant,  and  it  has  the 
addidonal  virtue  of  being  deiioioosty  fragrant,  the 
odour  being  not  nnUke  tiie  Lily  ot  the  Valley. 

I.  ACUTiLOBA.  (C,  A.  Meyer,  Ind.  Cano.,  p.  32).— 
This  Iris,  a  native  of  tbe  Uaucasus  and  known  for 
some  considerable  time,  though  rarely  met  with  in 
cultivaiion,  differs  so  much  in  certain  respects  from 
other  Onoocyclus  Irises,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  the 
centre  of  a  sub-group  of  its  own.  The  rhizome  is 
slender  and  very  distinctly  creeping.  Tbe  leaves, 
which  are  slender  and  narrow,  are  exceedingly 
carved,  forming  a  semi-circle,  with  the  tip  bent 
down  to  the  ground.  The  stem  ia  an  inch  or  two 
or  even  less  in  hdght.  The  fall  is  very  narrow, 
not  much  more  than  half  an  Inch  broad,  almost 
strap-shaped,  with  a  lanceolate  blade,  which  is 
sharply  reflexed,  in  fact,  curled  back  on  itself. 
The  standard  Is  very  mnch  larger,  oblong,  twice 
as  broad  as  tbe  fall,  and  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  erect  wltii  a  wavy  edge.  In  fact, 
that  feature  of  tiie  Oocooyclus  group,  which  con- 
sists in  the  stfuidard  snrpassing  the  fait,  is  greatly 
exaggerated  in  this  Iris.  The  style,  which  lies 
down  dose  on  the  fall,  thaa  whlohJUs  ja^Mfar- 
rower,  beuOl^m»  &f<*g*Cw»^l4^» 
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of  the  faU  beneath  the  style  is  ilensely  covered 
with  Fbort,  dork  paiple,  almost  black  hairs,  which 
stretch  od  to  the  blade  in  front  of  the  style,  and 
in  front  of  these  is  a  oonspicaoas,  but  rather  « mnller 
"  signal "  patch  of  deep  pnrple,  the  edges  of  which 
sre  very  irr^nlar.  The  rest  of  the  fall  is,  accord- 
ing to  Meyer'B  desdiption,  a  very  pale  lilac,  with 
daiker,  oonspianoos  Teins;  while  the  whole  stan- 
dard i3  of  a  fuller,  hot  still  pale  lilac,  and  the 
style  a  pale  yellow  with  parple  streaks.  In  aplant 
which  I  have  had  in  cnllivatloo  for  some  years,  and 
which  agrees  in  respect  to  everything  bnt  colour 
with  Hewer's  description,  the  body  of  the  fall  is 
creamy  white  marked  with  thick  parple  veiiu,  and 
tloged,  especially  towards  (he  front  of  the  blade, 
with  brown;  the8tandardlBoreamywhite,Baffased 
with  brown  and  murked  with  close-set,  thin  parple 
veins  ;  while  the  style  is  a  pale  greenish  yellow, 
striped  «itb  rows  of  pniple  dots.  Among  the 
drawings  and  MS.  notes  by  Dean  Herbert,  pre- 
served in  the  Lindley  Library,  is  a  ^tch  of  an  Iris 
named  I.  aoatlloba  major.  In  this  the  standard 
is  broader  than  in  my  plant  and  very  strongly 
veined.  The  »peclea  probably  vaties  a  good  deal. 
The  flower  is  not  without  chnrms ;  Indeed,  has  a 
qaalot  beauty  of  its  own,  bot  ia  far  less  showy  than 
I.  iberlca  and  some  others. 

I.  Urda  (Stapf,  Denkschrft  Wteo,  Acad.,  vol.  50, 
1885.  p.  1).— This  Iris  is  a  native  of  Persia.  The 
rhtiome,  thoogh  small  and  slender,  Is  compact. 
The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  narrower  than  in  I. 
iberica,  and  fw  the  most  part  erect,  not  falcate. 
The  stem  is  about  6  inches  In  length,  more  or  less, 
bat  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal.   The  fall,  which 
spreads  horizontally,  is  elliptical,  bat  narrow  and 
pointed,  the  blade  being  ebaiply  curled  back  on 
Itself.   The  standard  is  also  dlfpUcal,  bat  mtber 
la^er  than  the  fall,  and  the  atyle,  which  Ues  dose 
down  on  the  daw  of  the  fall,  is  narrow,  ending  in 
two  small  txiaogalar  crests.    In  the  plants  whldi 
I  have  cuUivateH,  and  which,  like  many  other  of 
my  gecrden  rnrities  and  treaaares,  I  owe  to  M. 
Max  LfeichtUn,  the  colour  of  the  fall,  standard,  and 
style  is  a  (greenish  yellow,  marked  in  the  case  of 
the  fall  with  th'ck  parple  veins,  in  ihe  caae  of  the 
B*aBdard  with  brown  veins,  which,  well  defined  In 
the  median  region,  become  diffase  towards  the 
edge,  and  in  the  case  of  the  style  with  rows  of 
brownish  dots.   On  the  claw  of  the  fall  beneath 
the  style  a  namber  of  bright  orange  hairs  form  a 
distinct  linear,  bat  thick  beard,  which  is  continued 
OD  the  taHl  in  front  of  the  style  (being  here 
espeoially  thick),  ending  against  an  oval,  well- 
deflned  signal  patch  of  deep,  almost  black-purple. 
In  the  typical  plant  described  by  Stapf  the  fall 
Is  lilac  in  colour  with  a  yellow  beard  and  a  deep 
purple  signul  patch,  while  the  standard  ia  of  a 
paler  lilac.    He  says  there  ia  a  yellow  variety,  and 
of  tbis  my  plant  seems  to  be  an  example.  The 
roots  given  me  by  H.  Max  Leichtlin  come  from 
two  different  gatherings,  and  the  plants,  though  all 
of  the  variety  yellow,  differ  in  some  minor  featarcs. 
Now,  I.  Heda  exhibits  the  characters  of  an  Onco- 
cyclas  Iris  in  rhizome,  in  general  habit,  in  capsule, 
in  seed,  and  in  other  features— in  fact  in  every 
respect  except  that  the  hairs  on  the  fall  are  not 
scattered,  bat  crowded  together  into  a  beard. 
Iq  this  feature  only  does  it  markedly  fail  lo 
answering  to  the  distlnotive  tokens  as  given 
by  EHmnssen,  for  o^er  partial  failures,  saoh  as  the 
erect  attitude  of  the  leavea,  the  ebortness  ol  the 
perianth  tube,  and  the  sllghtness  of  the  difference 
ut  size  between  standard  and  fall,  are  shared  by  one 
or  other  members  of  the  group,  and  indeed  of 
themselves  are  not  of  great  moment.   Led  by  the 
featoro  of  the  beard  uone,  Mr.  Baker  ("  Irldeaa," 
S.V.)  places  I.  BCeda  In  the  Poeoniris  gronp,  and 
indeed  says  that  it  differs  very  little  from  Chamse- 
iris.   X  cannot  accept  this  view.   As  I  have  already 
paid,  the  character  of  the  beard  ia  perhaps  the 
leastsafe  token  to  tra>'tto  in  judging  of  the  affinities 
of  Irises,  and  when  weighed  against  all  the  other 
characters  may  without  any  fear  be  at  once  thrown 
on  one  side.   Anyone  who  has  grown  I.  Ueda  can- 
not help  recognising  itsOncocydasnatnre;  it  needs 
exactly  (be  Eame  oultoral  treatment  as  do  the 
other  members  of  the  gronp ;  and  indeed  when  it 
and  I.  aoatiloba  are  pat  side  by  aide  in  flower, 


eveiyone  would,  I  think,  say  at  once  that  the  two 
not  only  belong  to  the  Oncocyclus  division,  but 
to  the  same  groap  of  the  division.  And  one  may 
continue  to  take  this  view  of  the  Oncocyclus 
nature  of  the  plant,  while  admitting  that  In  its 
beard,  in  its  short  periaoth  tube,  and  in  some  otha 
ffatores  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  approach  the 
ordinary  dwarf  bcttrded  Iris.  As  a  garden  plant  I. 
Ueda  Is  not  so  striking  as  I.  acutiloba ;  some  of 
the  specimens,  however,  have  the  charm  cf  being 
swee'ly  fragrant.  Though  the  figare  of  this  spe- 
cies in  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7040,  is  said  to  have 
l^een  drawn  from  a  plant  supplied  by  mycelF,  I 
fear  aome  aoddent  or  other  most  have  happened, 
for  I  am  bound  to  aaj  that  the  resemblanoe  be- 
tween the  figure  and  any  plant  of  I.  Ueda  grown 
by  me  is  extremely  small. 

I.  PoLAKi  (Stapf,  ibid).— This  Iris,  also  a  native 
of  Persia,  which  I  only  know  from  the  author's 
description,  seems  very  closely  allied  to  the  fore- 
going  I.  Ueda.  It  has  much  the  same  general 
chturacters ;  the  fall,  however,  is  a  dark  parple, 
with  a  very  daric  purple,  almost  black  beanl,  and 
an  Intensely  coloured  deep  violet  or  black-parple 
"siKnal"  patch,  and  the  standard  is  a  deep  lilac 
with  deeper  coloured  veina.  The  author  says  It 
differs  from  I.  Ueda  in  having  relatively  longer 
leaves,  a  shorter  stem,  a  still  shorter  perianth  tube, 
broader,  more  darkly  coloared  flowers,  with  broader 
perianth  swments.  And  what  I  have  said  con- 
cerning I.  Meda  may  probably  be  repeated  oon- 
ceming  It. 

I.  PARADOXA  (Stevens,  Uem.  de  la  Sol.  Imp. 
Nat.  UoBC.,  v.,  p.  355).— In  this  siogalar  Iris,  a 
native  of  We&t  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  fitly  called 
"  paradoxical,"  one  of  the  features  of  the  Onoocydas 
group,  diapropcHlion  between  fall  and  standard 
u  carried  to  extremes.  The  fall  Is  reduced  to  a 
narrow  strap  half  an  inoh  or  less  in  iridth, 
stretching  horizontally  oatwards  and  ending  In  a 
rounded  apex.  It  looks  very  mach  as  if  the  lateral 
parts  of  an  ordinary  fall  had  been  cut  away  by 
two  parallel  Incisions,  leaving  only  the  m^ian 
region  containing  the  beard.  The  standard,  on 
the  other  band,  is  large,  orbicolar  and  eiect ;  and 
while  the  small  fall  is  atoot  and  firm,  almost 
leathery,  the  standard  is  delicate  and  flimsy  In 
texture.  The  style,  which  lies  dose  down  on  the 
fall,  being  gently  curved  over  it,  bears  two  very 
small  nail-like  crests,  the  division  between  the  two 
loeins;  veiy  slightly  marked.  The  rhizome,  though 
slender,  is  fairly  compact,  and  the  narrow,  short, 
scanty  leaves  are  very  falcate,  though  different 
plants  vary  a  good  deal  In  the  amonat  of  oarra- 
tare.  The  ground  cdoar  of  the  cIaw  U  a  rich 
crimson  or  deep  pink,  bat  beneath  the  claw  and 
for  some  little  distance  In  front  of  it  the  crimson 
hue  ia  all  bot  entirely  hid  by  numerous  short  dark 
parple,  almost  black,  hairs,  so  thickly  set  as  to 
imitate  Telvet  very  dosdy  indeed.  This  velvet 
area,  at  some  distance  In  noot  of  the  end  of  the 
style,  comes  abruptly  and  squarely  to  an  end,  being 
marked  off  by  a  cross  bar  of  rich  crimson  devoid 
of  hairs.  The  small  portion  of  the  fall  in  front  of 
this  bar  ia  of  a  creamy  white,  traversed  by  radiat- 
ing thick  dark  pDiTtle  veins,  which  are  so  close  set 
as  to  leave  little  oi  the  ground  visible.  Along  the 
edge  of  the  hinder  part  or  daw  of  the  fall,  by  the 
side  of  vdvet  bMid,  ia  a  tim  of  similar  veined 
nature.  The  standard  in  the  tn>e,  aa  described  by 
Stevens,  Is  marked  by  deep  violet  or  bluish  violet 
veins,the  interspaces  between  which  are  coloured  of  a 
paler  violet.  Over  the  claw  of  the  standard  and  along 
a  median  streak  over  the  blade  the  colour  ia  a 
creamy  white,  studded  with  violet  dota.  A  number 
of  dark  hairs  are  also  seen  on  the  claw.  The  style 
Is  brownish  yellow,  mariced  with  dark  parple  spots 
or  dots  arranged  in  lines.  The  plant  varies  much 
in  size  and  colour.  I  have  grown  plants  differing 
a  good  deal  in  the  exact  hue  of  the  dominant 
violet,  and  plant«  have  been  observed  with  white 
standards  or  with  red-purple  standards,  the  purple 
being  so  red  aa  almost  to  be  called  merely  red. 
The  total  effect  of  the  Sower  b  very  strikiof;,  and, 
unless  an  element  of  grotesqueness  be  thought 
inconsistent  with  beauty,  veiy  beautiful.  It  at 
once  aoggests  the  Idea  that  It  la  some  strange 
butterfly  wUoh  Is  pretending  to  be  a  flower. 


L  Hatsri  (Baker,  Gardeaeri  ChronieU,  1876, 11., 
710).— This  Iria.  a  native  of  Oilboa,  in  Palestine, 
has  been,  so  named  by  Ur.  Baker.  The  diagnosis 
was  founded  on  tvro  ^ed  spedmras,  and  the  de- 
scription is  very  Incomplete.  The  spedmena  evi- 
dently belonged  to  an  Oncot^dos  Iri^  bat  whetbu 
they  really  represent  a  distinct  Iris,  or  are  oily 
examples  of  I.  BIsmarcklRna,  remains  to  be  aeeii, 
if  it  can  ever  be  settled. 

I.  Hblin^  (Koch,  see  Woohenscrift  fn  Gar- 
teDbaa-Verefn,  Prenss.,  1870,  No.  23).— This  name 
(in  favonr  of  which  Barbey  has  aubstitattd  I. 
Uarise  jfor  liis  previous  name  of  I.  IfoleuR)  was 
given  by  Koch  lo  an  hU  fonnd  by  him  in  the  Cau- 
casus, near  the  town  Uelenenburg.  It  illustratM 
the  difficulty  of  determining  Irises  from  dried  spe- 
cimens only,  to  mention  that  while  some  authori- 
ties say  Koch's  type  specimens  aie  those  of  I. 
iberica,  others  say  they  are  of  I.  aouUlobft.  Vrom 
the  description  given  In  Ihe  jnomal  quoted  above. 
I  should  be  Inclined  to  think  that  It  was  simply  a 
deformed  I.  iberica. 

The  above-named  Irises  are  all  the  known 
and  described  Irises  wliich  I  can  with  certainty 
place  in  the  Oncocydus  group,  but  the  future 
will  doubtless  add  to  the  list.  H.  Hax  Leichtlin 
has  received  at  various  times  from  Persia  Irises 
undoubtedly  f  the  Oncocydus  group,  some  of 
whidi,  had  they  prospered,  might  have  proved 
new  ^cies ;  but,  unfortunately,  difficult  of 
cultivation  as  are  all  the  members  of  the  group, 
those  from  Persia  are,  perhaps,  the  moat 
troublesome.  X  believe  I  am  not  betraying  con- 
fidence in  aayii^  that  H.  Max  LeichUm  has 
also  quite  recently  received  from  Persia  rhisomea 
wldcu  seem  like^  bo  furnish  one  nev  ntedes,  if 
not  two  or  more  of  this  group.  And  I  myself 
received  some  few  years  ago  from  Oenfenl 
Persia,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Beece,  of 
the  telegraph  service,  rhizomes  of  an  Iris,  cer- 
tainly an  Oncocyclus  Iris,  and  apparently  belong- 
ing to  the  acutUoba  division,  but  probably  a  new 
species.  Unhappily,  the  only  flower  it  has  ^et 
produced  was  d^ormed,  so  that  I  cannot  aatis- 
butorily  describe  it.  Moreover,  I  have  a  sua- 
pidon  that  some  of  the  dwarf,  single-flowered 
Central  Asian  Irises,  which  have  generally  betm 
described  as  belonging  to  the  ordinary  Pc^niris 
division,  will,  when  thoy  come  into  cultivation 
(if  ever  they  do),  and  are  thus  more  closdy 
studied,  prove  to  be  in  reality  Onoocydas  Irises. 
I  am  nearly  sure  that  I.  bigndia  belbnga  to  thts 
group,  and  I  Esnor  others  do  so.  There  are 
also  probably  in  Bdooohistan  and  Afghanistan, 
in  the  region  strotching  from  South-east  Pema 
to  the  Himalayas,  several  Irises  either  bdoiu- 
ing  to  tliis  group,  or  forming  connecting  linlu 
between  it  and  other  groups.  I  know  of  one 
such  Iria  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quetta,  but  my  many  prayers,  directed  both 
Uirough  official  and  private  channels,  have 
hitherto  fuled  bo  gain  an  answer  in  the  shape  of 
living  roots. 

The  striking  features  of  an  Oncocyclus  Ins, 
the  large  flower,  so  out  of  proportion  to  the 
scanty  foliage,  the  conspicuous  coloration,  the 
boldness  of  bho  marking,  as  seen,  for  instance, 
in  the  intense  colour  of  the  "  signal "  patch  on 
the  fall,  the  manner  in  which  the  anther  is 
coverod  over  and  hidden  by  the  cnnred  style, 
all  these  and  other  feature*  tell  us  very  dearly 
that  the  flower  needs  the  intervention  of  some 
insect  to  eecun  fertilisation.  From  the  fre- 
qnenb  occurrence  of  seed-pods  on  imported  rhi- 
zomes, I  am  led  to  infer  tfaab  in  its  native  home 
an  Oncocydus  Iris  goes  to  seed  frcdy  ;  and  fur- 
ther, from  the  condition  of  imported  roots, 
stren^hened  by  the  behaviour  of  the  plants 
cultivated  in  this  country,  I  am  also  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  life  of  an  individual  rhizome  is 
not  a  very  long  one,  and  that  the  race  is  largely 
continued  by  seeding.  jft 
Iplanto  left  |&*g«»2e#*^?*^@<»gre'' 
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Bat  this  is  due  not  to  the  otddneas  of  oar  cUaiste, 
bub  t*  the  absence  of  the  proper  fertUistog  in- 
sects. Our  bees,  acoustomea  to  more  sober 
flowers,  appear  frightened  at  the  strange  wpect 
oi  an  Oacocyclus  Iris  ;  at  least  I  have  never,  bo 
far  au  I  remember,  seen  one  of  these  Irises 
visited  by  a  bee  or  other  insect.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  flower  be  artificially  fertilised,  it 
goes  to  seed  with  great  readiness.  I  think  I 
may  say  th&t  I  am  more  sure  of  getting  seed 
from  an  Oncocyclus  Iris  than  from  almost  any 
of  the  ordinary  bearded  Irises.  They  cross 
readily  with  each  other,  and  hjrbrids  may  be 
without  any  great  difficiuty  obtained  between 
them  and  the  ordinuy  bearded  Irises.  M. 
Max  X«ichtiin,  for  instanoe,  has  prodooed 
several  hylvids.  I  m;^elf,  too,  have  reared 
and  flowOTod  the  following  hybrids,  and  possess 
miny  more  in  various  stages  of  development. 

L  IBBBICA  X  L  aUSIAITA.  AND  I.  SUSIAHA  X  I. 

iBBBicA.  (The  speoies  cominff  flist  In  these  and 
tbe  following  bybrids  is  always  the  mother 
seed-bearingplaut)— Of  these  two  crosses  I  have 
raised  aereral  plants.  Though  varying  in  the  exact 
colonr  and  sisB  of  the  flower,  the  height  of  the 
^tem.  Sec.,  they  all  have  a  common  Ukeoess,  and  are 
all  more  or  less  intenuediate  between  the  two 
parents.  One  of  them  so  exactly  repeats  the  I. 
iberlca  var.  Inslgnls  of  Van  Hoatte,  or  L  ibaiioa 
var.  van  Houttei,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  In  re* 
cognising  that  plant  as  a  hybrid. 

I.  PABADOZA  X  I.  IBBBICA.— I  have  BO  far  raised 
some  foor  or  five  hybrids  of  this  strain,  diOerlDg 
ohiefly  ia  sise  and  in  the  ooloar  of  the  standfurda, 
bat  all,  Fo  to  speak,  half  way  between  the  two 

Sarenis;tfae  fsll  espedallyls  strikiDgly  fnterme- 
iate.  The  flown  Is  a  very  handsome  one,  and  the 
plant  seems  perbaps  more  robost  than  either  of  tbe 
parents. 

L  iBiERlcA  X  I.  PARADOXA.— This,  again,  is  like 
the  preceding ;  bat  in  one  [dant  which  I  reared 
the  flower  was  a  very  large  one,  since  tbe  parent 
((.  ibnloa)  was  not  a  pnre  strain,  but  Itself  a  hy- 
brid with  I.  snstana.  It  was,  moreover,  rendered 
especially  beauUf  ol  by  tin  standard  belBg  a  heavily 
Toned  red-purple. 

I.  LUPINA  X  I.  IBBHICA  AND  I.  IBBRICA  X  I.  LIT- 
PlNA. — In  these  onses,  again,  the  I.  Ibeiica  used 
was  in  reality  a  hybrid  with  snsiflna,  and  some  of 
the  plants  bear  very  large  hsndsome  flowers,  In 
wht<ui  one  can  trace  the  characters  ot  the  two 
parents.  One  of  them,  In  which  the  oolonring  is 
a  mixture  of  yellow  with  brownish  crimson,  is  to 
my  mind  eioeedingly  beantlfal. 

I.LUPlHAxI.  PABADOZA. — I  have  BO  far  flowered 
three  or  four  hybrids  of  this  kind,  all  of  which, 
especially  in  the  fall,  betray  their  doable  parent- 
age. One  of  Ihem,  by  reason  of  the  contrast  of 
tbe  violet  hue  of  the  standard  with  the  yellow  and 
purple  of  the  fall,  is  especially  cbarmlog. 

I.  Hbda  X  I.  PABADOXA.— This  has  a  relatively 
small  flower  showing  the  charaoters  of  both  Us 
parents,  bat  foUowii  its  mother  in  being  less  hand- 
some than  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  following  are  hybrids  between  an  On- 
oocydua  and  an  ordinary  bearded  Iris 

I.  LUPIVA  X  I.  CAKaULTl.— This  has  the  in- 
florescence of  the  father,  but  in  flower  and  rhizome 
Is  latermediate  between  the  two  parenti.  It  is  an 
interesting  plant,  bat  tbe  colonr  is  disappointing, 
being  a  fosion  of  the  yellow  and  brown-purple  of 
the  mother  with  the  light  blue  of  the  father  Into 
a  doll,  peculiar  livid  purple,  a  teint  degradi.  It 
has  an  advantage  over  the  mother  in  being  per- 
fectly luirdy,  needing  no  special  onUnre. 

I.  Cbsoialti  X  I.  LUPINA.— This  rssembles  the 
I»eoediog,  bat  is  of  a  better  coloar,  tbongh  less 
vigorous  in  oonstitntion. 

1.  CHAH.SIBI8  K  I.  IBBEICA.— This  gives  a  pleas- 
ing little  flower  in  which  the  Iberica  blood  is 
shown  by  the  more  rounded  form  of  the  perianth 
segments,  the  boldness  of  the  velning,  the  richness 
of  tbe  purple  colour,  a  rudimentary  signal  patch 
on  the  fall,  and  the  presence  of  scattered  hairs 
outside  the  beard.  Without  being  specially 
handsome,  It  Is  a  useful  little  plant. 


bearer  was  not  a  typical  I.  Chamaoiris,  but  one  of 
the  namerous  probable  gwrden  hybrids  of  the 
wild  species. 

I.  ITALIOA  X  I.  IBKBICA. — Thts  again  IiA9  very 
much  the  same  characters  as  the  preceding.  In 
both  oases  the  hybrid  plant  Is  not  vigorous ;  it  does 
not  need  special  oultore,  but  it  grows  slowly  and 
blooms  shyly. 

I.  BALXANA  X  I.  IBHBIOA. — I  bave  flowcred  two 
hybrids  of  this  kind.  One  wai  a  most  charming 
flower  with  a  rich  yellow  fall,  heivily  veined  with 

finrple,  and  a  light  purple  standard.  Unhappily, 
n  moving  it  I  lost  it. 

I.  suaiANA  X  I.  PALLIDA.— I  iiave  raised  several 
hybrids  ot  this  strain,  which  in  rhisome  and  foliage 
are  qoite  intermediate  between  the  parents. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  most  difficult  to  manage. 
I  have  wholly  lost  several  before  they  flowered, 
and  those  which  have  flowered  have  always,  as  Is 
often  the  oase  in  Iris  hybrids,  produced  deformed 
flowers.  The  flower  if  properly  developed  would, 
as  far  as  one  could  judge,  be  one  having  the  form, 
markings,  and  general  chameters  of  I.  snslana, 
bat  one  In  which  the  black  and  grey  of  the  mother 
were  changed  into  the  deep  and  light  blue  of  the 
father.  If  well  grown  It  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly handsome. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Oncocyclus  IiiBes  has 
recently  been  so  fully  discussed ,  that  I  need 
say  nouiiiig  here  on  the  subject. 

8iu\ford.  IC.  FoBnB. 
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PBEPABING  nOTBBDS  FOB  80WINQ  SEEDS.— A 
gentle  hotbed  will  be  foand  of  great  assistance 
just  now  for  forwarding  some  of  tbe  vegetables 
which  sre  benefited  by  a  little  assistance  in  this 
way.  Generally  the  seeds  are  sown  in  boxes,  but 
unless  the  plants  are  well  oared  for,  they  are  apt  to 
receive  a  check,  either  through  beiog  drawn  or 
oripi^ed  from  the  want  ot  timwy  priofing  off.  For 
a  small  garden  a  gentle  hotbed  uiat  will  hold  a 
two-light  frame  will  |nove  of  great  assistance  in 
the  raising  of  the  different  kindi  I  shall  recom- 
mend. Not  a  violent  heat  through  a  preponder- 
ance of  stable  litter,  but  a  depth  of  about  2  feet, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  leaves  Is  besL  After 
the  frame  is  put  in  posiUon  and  with  a  surfacing 
of  Itfiht  soil  to  the  depth  of  G  io<dies,  the  surface 
of  the  bed  should  be  about  10  inches  from  Uie 

glass.  After  the  seeds  are  raised  and  the  eeed- 
Dgs  pricked  out,  the  frame  may  be  utilised  for 
foiwardlng  early  Vegetable  Marrows,  or  even  a  few 
French  Beans.  In  large  gardens  where  quantities 
of  vegetables  ara  needed,  frames  are  In  great  re- 
quest, and  even  in  small  gardens  they  will  be  also 
useful. 

Atnuuif  CAULIFL0WBB8.  —  Voltoh's  Autumn 
Giant  should  now  be  sown,  bat  to  ensure  an  early 
supply  as  well,  note  should  be  taken  of  Eclipse  or 
Sutton's  Autumn  Mammoth,  two  varieties  which 
wilt  precede  tbe  Autumn  Giant  if  sown  at  the  same 
time.  Either  sow  thinly  in  drills  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed or  In  a  bi»  of  light  soIL  If  in  thelatter,  take 
partloular  care  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  through 
the  soli  to  place  the  box  on  a  shelf  In  a  greenhoose 
temperature.  When  sown  in  a  frame  the  lights 
may  be  tilted  according  to  the  weather.  A  sowliu; 
should  also  be  made  in  the  open  air  about  March 
21,  weather  permitting. 

Bbubseu  Spbouts.— Tliere  are  two  evils  to  be 
guarded  sgainst  In  the  cultivadon  ot  Brussels 
Sproats :  one,  that  of  sowing  the  seeds  In  too  much 
beat,  and  tbe  other  rafslog  the  plants  too  late.  Oar 
springs  appesr  to  have  altered  too  much  to  depend 
upon  sowings  made  in  the  open  air,  unless  in  fa- 
vourable districts  and  soils ;  therefore,  as  a  safe- 
guard  it  is  best  to  raise  the  plants  in  a  cold 
frame.  In  this  way  the  plants  are  hardy  and 
strong.   Boards  fixed  together -if  a  proper  frame 

_  ^   should  not  be  available — will  snffica.   Into  tbe 

The  seed-  frame,  when  pbwed  in  poaitimi,  pjt  3  inches  or  4 


inches  of  light  and  friable  soil,  on  which  sow  the 
seeds  very  thinly.  If  kept  close,  free  from  frost 
and  fairly  moist,  the  seedlings  wilt  soon  appear, 
when  ventilate  as  needed.  When  la^e  enough 
the  seedlings  most  be  pricked  out  before  being 
eventoiUly  placed  in  th^r  permanent  quarters.  If 
the  seeds  are  to  be  mlsed  in  a  box,  uy  particular 
attention  to  watering  and  pricking  <aL 

Seed  Potatoes.— These  will  now  require  cara- 
f  nl  attention  or  the  sprouts  wilt  become  much  too 
long  and  blanched  to  make  a  good  start  when  the 
time  comes  for  planting,  ^ed  Potatoes  which 
bave  lost  their  primary  sprouts  are  of  no  value  for 
plantiug.  If  they  are  already  spread  out  thinly  in 
boxes  or  even  a  light  room,  let  the  air  iriien  the 
weather  is  mild  circulate  around  them,  when  the 
sprouts  will  be  sturdy,  of  a  deep  green  coloar,  and 
start  freely  into  growth  when  planted.  Any  tubers 
that  may  have  been  received  from  seedsmen  and 
do  not  appear  to  have  started  should  be  placed  in 
a  single  layer  In  a  box  and  stood  in  a  greenhouse, 
for  unless  tb^  are  treated  thus  it  will  be  late  be- 
fore they  sturt,  and  when  {Wanted,  even  on  the 
same  day,  they  will  be  quite  a  month  later  than 
others  with  a  good  strong  sprout.  In  the  case  of 
the  first  earlies,  too  macb  stress  cannot  be  placed 
upon  this  detail  In  the  routine  of  Potato  onlture. 

CULTCBAL  BEUiNDEBg. — Just  now  the  caieful 
cultivator  will  have  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
ventilation  of  young  vegetables  being  f(Hoed  on 
hotbeds.  The  ventilation  is  most  important  with 
■udh  subjects  as  early  Pot^oes,  yoimg  Car- 
rots, and  Radishes,  which  are  now  a{^>eazing 
through  the  soil.  On  fine  days  give  ventilation 
before  the  son  has  raised  the  temperature  very 
high'  I*ot  a  little  on  at  first,  increasing  it  to- 
wards 11  o'clock.  Early  ventilation  and  then  olce- 
ing  early,  so  that  the  sun-heat  nu^  be  retained 
through  the  fore  part  of  the  night,  will  help  sub- 
j«:tB  on  considerably.  The  soil  about  Potatoes 
will  no  doubt  be  moist  enough  at  present,  but 
Radishes  and  Carrots  must  be  freshened  up  with 
tepid  water  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
keep  them  In  a  growing  state.  If  such  subjects 
lack  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  quality  is  lessened 
conrideraUy.  Also  pay  due  attention  to  matting 
the  hamee  up  closely  at  night.         A.  Touso. 


HABDY  FRUITS. 


Peaches  and  Nhctahinbb.— Pruning  and  nalliag 
these  may  well  be  deferred  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  till  the  flower-buds,  which  are 
very  plentiful  this  season,  begin  to  show  colour, 
the  aim  being  to  retard  chem  as  much  as  postlUe. 
The  trees  move  admirably,  always  provided 
pains  are  taken  in  tbe  operation  either  now,  or, 
better  still,  just  when  tbe  wood-buds  are  bursting. 
Those,  therefore,  who  may  have  trees  that  they 
would  like  to  shift  to  a  better  position  or  are 
anxious  to  give  some  of  the  best  varieties  more 
room  may  well  wait  a  few  weeks  longer,  or  till 
both  top  and  root  growth  is  oommendw.  Fewer 
roots  are  lost  owing  to  Imperfect  heaUng  of  the 
wounds  in  connection  with  the  early  e^lng  re- 
movals than  at  any  lime  previoas,  and  it  is  possible 
to  move  quite  large  trees  at  that  period,  especially 
if  they  have  beoi  partially  lifted  or  root-pruned  at 
any  time  during  the  past  two  years,  without  the 
loss  of  a  crop.  The  trees  oi^ht  to  be  thoroughly 
well  undermined,  the  commencement  being  made  by 
means  of  a  deep  circular  trench  cut  not  less  than 
4  feet  awsy  from  the  stems.  The  aim  should  tie 
to  save  as  many  healthy  roots  as  possible  and  to 
preserve  a  moderately  large  ball  of  soil.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  over-anxious  with  r^rd  to  the  latter, 
extra  laige  baits  or  any  that  cannot  be  conveni- 
ently shifted  on  and  off  and  carried  on  a  short, 
wide,  and  stout  l>oard  being  liable  to  break  to 
pieces.  Beplast  rather  h^h  to  allow  for  sink- 
ing, the  collars  being  at  all  times  best  kept 
well  above  the  ordinary  garden  level.  Also  give 
the  trees  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  start  in  moderately 
good  laamy  compost,  and  the  roots  beiog  well  and 
evenly  dismbnted  among  this  will  soon  commence 
forming  fresh  filnes.  Mulch  mtt^x  agood  thh^ne* s 
cf  rartially  decayed  leaves  in  mfenBce  toaEswr 
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manme.  It  li  not  yet  too  late  to  partially  lift  and 
toot-proQe  trcM  that  are  elthn  too  vlgoroiu  to  be 

urodactive  or  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  grow  so 
healthily  as  desirable.  It  is  advisable  to  do  one 
side  of  the  trees  this  season  and  the  other  half 
ttiher  next  aatamn  or  the  following  spring,  a  se- 
vere check  being  thereby  gaarded  against.  Now 
Is  alio  a  good  time  to  fork  in  a  dressing  of  newly- 
daked  lime.  If  thia  is  applied  at  the' rate  of  a 
S-inob  pottol  to  every  sqoate  yard  of  border  it 
would  in  some  caaeaocHzeotaonrness,  and  in  otbers, 
Ui^  be,  supply  a  mocb  needed  element  in  the  soil. 

Plumb  a.nd  Ohbbbibs.— Bolianobes  have  already 
started  on  the  flower-bads  of  the  former.and  if  these 
pests  cannot  be  destroyed  they  most  be  warded  off 
the  wall  trees  by  means  of  slsckly-hung  fish  nets. 
These  birds  are  very  sly  and  work  rapidly,  not  nn- 
freqneutly  doing  great  damage  among  the  trees 
before  being  mach  noticed.  Hoch  that  has  been 
advanced  oonoeming  moving  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines also  applies  to  Plums  and  Cherries.  Both 
the  latter  kinds  of  fmits  are  best  kept  well  to- 
gether against  moderately  warm  to  qaite  the 
ootdest  iniUs,  and  they  can  then  be  dmer  more 
eSeetiTely  protected  or  netted  over  when  the  fmit 
is  ripe.  Both  root  strongly  and  can  asunlly  be 
transplanted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  roots. 
All,  with  the  exception  of  Morello  Cherries,  onght 
ere  this  to  be  pmned,  and  in  the  case  of  wall  trees 
re- fastened.  Morello  Cherries  need  not  be  touched 
tin  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  pruned  and  re. 
Bailed,  allowing  the  yoang  shoota  to  be  away  from 
thewalU  aerving  to  retard  blossoming  consider- 
aWy. 

FlABS. — If  need  be,  comparatively  small  trees 
of  these  may  yet  be  transplanted  witb  every  profi- 
pect  of  their  growing  well  afterwards.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  pointed  oat  how  necessary  it  Is  that 
the  snrface  roots  should  be  taken  good  care  of,  and 
also  that  trees  wltii  their  roots  either  principally 
very  deep-mnnlng  or  in  greatly  impoverished  soil 
will  not  produce  froit  of  &e  beet  quality,  starved 
trees  likewise  seldom  bearing  every  sesson.  Thoogh 
somewhat  late  to  commence  root-Uftii^,  there  is 
yet  no  good  reason  why  any  special  tree  should  not 
be  taken  in  hand  now,  one  side  only  being  done, 
and  tlie  roots  broaght  up  to  nearer  the  snrface  and 
rdaid  in  txeA  losmy  compost.  Hoch  of  this  extra 
work  might  he  avoided  if  only  proper  steps  were 
more  often  taken  towards  keeping  the  roots  active 
near  the  sorfarie.  This  can  best  be  done  by  means 
of  liberal  mnlcbings  of  strawy  mannre  every 
winter  or  sprii^,  also  avoiding  digging  and  orop- 
I^g  BO  clcee  np  to  the  trees  as  formerly.  Where 
the  vAl  la  naturally  poor,  and  in  some  oases  it  Is 
constantly  dry,  loosen  the  top  soil,  bare  the  snr- 
face roots,  and,  aftw  applying  a  good  tiiickness  of 
good  solid  manure  nearly  rotten,  follow  np  with  a 
good  soaking  of  soft  water,  or,  better  still,  liquid 
mannie.  The  soil  being  levelled  l>ack  over  the 
mnlohing  prevents  the  latter  from  becoming  dry 
later  on,  and  the  roots  deriving  so  much  benefit 
from  tiie  extra  food  and  moisture  abont  them  there 
is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  qnallty  of  the 
fniit  the  same  and  next  two  or  three  seasons.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  a  pathway  be  formed  just  in 
front  of  the  wall  trees,  and  early  mulching  of 
strawy  litter  prevents  this  either  bindiogor  lifting 
np  badly  daring  the  praning  and  nailing  opera- 
tions, also,  as  orovioaaly  shown,  otborwise  acting 
benefldally.  Ashes  fnnn  the  stokehole  and  other 
places  are  sometimes  sabstituted  with  very  good 
resalts,these  lasting  well  and  al80preventingaia[dd 
loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  and  consequent 
cmoking  of  the  surface  soil.  Especially  are  the 
paths  of  ashes  desirable  where  the  trees  are  natur- 
ally in  no  need  of  any  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
manures. 

TttUNOFBDiT  TBBBS.— If  these  we  ordered  from 
nnneiymen,  removal  ODght  not  to  be  debiy«dUll 
top-growth  has  commenca<l,  or  the  chances  are 
both  the  roots  and  topi  will  be  damaged  during 
transit,  being  kept  longer  out  of  the  soil  than  is  good 
for  them.  Those  late  planted,  with  the  exception 
of  most  of  the  maidens,  oogbt  not  to  be  hard 
pruned,  and.  In  fact,  in  very  many  cases  would  be 
iiest  preserved  intact.  In  all  probability,  if  trained 
trees  of  Apricots,  Plams,  Cfaorries,  Fears  and  Ap- 


ples are  not  pruned  they  will  make  little  or  no 
wood-growth,  but  the  root*  would  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  becoming  strengthened,  top-growth 
being  correspondingly  improved  during  the  second 
season  following  npon  planting.  If  cut  back,  the 
obanoes  are  neither  top  nor  bottom  growth  would 
be  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  cutting  away  so 
much  strong  wood  would  therefore  mean  a  great 
loss  of  time.  Reserved  and  dnly  laid  in  to  its  full 
length,  f  roit-biids,  or  the  foundation  of  the  same, 
would  be  formed  at  nearly  every  joint  during  the 
first  summer  after  planting.  This  early  prodactive 
habit  of  growth  will  thus  be  brought  aboat  with- 
out any  trouble  In  the  shape  of  lifting  or  root- 
pruning  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessaiy  to  treat  precocions-bearing  trees  somewhat 
liberaily  at  the  roots  in  order  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming stonted  in  growth.  Hddena  of  Pears  and 
Apples  to  be  grown  as  single  cordons  ahoald  not  be 
shortened,  but  in  nil  cases  where  three  or  more 
branches  are  reqnired,  out  them  b.tck  to  within 
about  5  inches  itf  the  point  of  union  of  the  scion 
with  the  stock.  W.  Iqquldki. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 
Potting  Palms  akd  FnrB-FOLiAGKD  PLANxa— 
In  dealing  with  Palms  in  particular,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
?poil  rather  than  improve  the  plants  by  potting 
them  too  frequeatly.   When  the  plants  are  over- 

!)Otted  the  roots  run  away  to  tiie  tides  of  the  pots, 
eaving  the  inner  portion  of  soil  untooched, 
so  to  speak,  until  It  becomes  partially  sour; 
then,  of  coarse,  they  do  not  take  to  it  kindly. 
It  is  somewhat  surpiising  biw  long  a  Palm  will 
remain  in  the  beat  of  health  without  potting  at  all. 
When  in  some  cases  repotting  would  be  expedient 
in  the  case  of  other  plants,  the  Palms,  by  careful 
attention  to  watering  and  the  jadlcions  nte  of 
stimohmts,  wilt  stand  over  quite  another  sea- 
son. To  assist  Palms,  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing to  sumacs  Standen's  manure  (Gardeners'  and 
Amateurs'  Friend),  a  slight  dusting  being  sufflolent 
to  last  for  a  week  or  fortnight.  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  potting  more  particularly,  I  have  to 
state  that  when  it  is  done,  let  it  be  done  well,  using 
good  soil  and  taking  pains  with  the  work.  Firm 
potting  ahoald  be  the  mle,  allowing  at  the  same 
time  a  good  margin  at  the  top  for  watering,  for  as 
Palms  are  gross  feeding  plants  as  regards  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  they  require  in  this  respect  a  good 
provision  to  guard  against  drought.  If  the  advice 
of  not  potting  too  often  has  been  carried  out,  there 
will  not  be  rouob  soil  to  be  removed  before  potting, 
Uberating  the  points  of  ttm  roots  being  aoont  lul 
that  is  needful ;  the  less  the  roots  are  disturbed  or 
mutilated  the  better  for  the  plants.  For  the 
strong  growiog  kinds  with  gross  feeding  roots 
turfy  loam  is  the  best  soil  to  employ  for  large 
plants,  adding  some  leaf  soil  if  they  are  small  ones. 
Others  ttiat  are  not  snob  ooarse-roottng  kinds,  ^- 
thongh  of  strong  grontii  (the  Kenlias,  for  instance), 
may  have  a  little  peat  with  advantaj^,  whilst 
others  with  more  wiry  roots  should  have  more  peat 
still.  In  either  case  a  dash  of  bcine-meal  will  be 
an  assistance,  with  sand,  of  coarse. 

Cbotoks. — These  are  another  example  where 
overpotting  is  neither  desirable  nor  beneBcinl,  pro- 
vided good  attention  in  other  respects  be  accorded 
them.  When  small  plantti,  for  instance,  can  be 
grown  on  single  stems  to  between  4  feet  and  6  feet 
in  height,  and  that  whilst  in  6-inch  p')tB  and 
clothed  with  foliage  to  the  pot,  too  frequent  pot- 
ting cannot  be  considered  desirable.  I^eaf  foU 
with  mellow  turfy  loam  will  suit  them  well,  miag 
a  little  peat  if  the  plants  are  specimen!),  so  that 
they  may  remain  even  longer  without  another 
shift.  Whilst  the  plants  are  still  at  rest  it  will 
not  hurt  any  that  happen  to  be  at  all  unhealthy  at 
the  roots  and  that  are  in  rather  large  pots  to  re- 
duce them  and  pot  Again  into  the  same  size,  but 
not  the  same  pot,  for  all  pots  even  If  washed  want 
a  period  of  exposure  to  the  air.  Do  not  attempt  to 
keep  any  scrubby  plants  when  young  ones  can  be 
grown  on  so  n^dly  to  supply  their  place,  un- 
less it  bo  to  retidn  any  particular  variety  for 
stock. 


Dkacanab.— These  also  may  be  confined  to  very 
small  pots  with  good  attention  to  watering,  re- 
maining thus  in  a  far  better  state  than  U  oves^ 
potted,  retaining  the  lower  leaves  far  better.  For 
Dracfenas  I  prefer  to  use  rather  more  of  a  peaty 
soil  or  a  light  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Al- 
though Dracaenas  enjoy  moisture  at  the  rootK,  any- 
thing approaching  a  stagnant  condition  most  be 
carefolly  avoided;  hence  nbroae  peat  is  better  than 
heavy  loam.  A  small  pi^Mirtion  soot  will  greatly 
assist  the  Dracaenas,  Just  sufficieot  being  used  for 
it  to  be  sUghtiy  detected  in  the  soil.  When  pot- 
ting look  after  the  tap  roots  for  increasing  stock 
(as  well  as  by  eyes  from  old  stools) ;  by  removing 
the  tap  roots  the  plants  can  be  got  lower  into  the 
pots,  thus  allowing  of  a  better  surrace-dressing. 
Tall  plants  inolined  to  be  leggy  should  have  the  t<mii 
taken  off  and  put  ioti  the  propagating  pit  or  be 
mossed  around  and  partly  cnt  through  if  the  con- 
venience for  propagation  be  not  so  g-rad. 

Alocabias. — ^These  as  to  soil  require  to  be 
divided  into  two  sections.  Such  as  A.  metallica, 
A.  Lowi,  and  A.  Sanderiana  delight  in  rough 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  chansoal 
added  for  specimens,  and  plenty  of  itilver  sand. 
Failing  sufficient  Uoss,  a  top-dresringoF  cocoa  fitve 
(not  refuse)  will  snlt  them  well.  These  plants  are 
just  as  well  kept  elevated  somewhat  above 
the  rims  of  the  pots.  About  every  other 
seascm  it  Is  advisable  to  repot  the  plants, 
shaking  tiiem  quite  out  of  the  scdl.  The  pots 
should  be  drained  qnite  half  way  np  with  clean 
crocks.  The  other  section,  as  represented  by  A. 
macrorrhisa  variegata  and  A.  sebrina,  will  thrive 
better  in  a  more  Inamy  soil,  and  may  be  kept  level 
with  the  pot,  whilst  so  much  drainage  U  not 
nee  led.  A.  Jenningsi,  a  pretty  decorative  vai  iety, 
may.  like  Caladinma,  be  grown  in  leaf  soil  ar.d 
loam. 

Othu  riNR-FOLiAGED  PLAXTa.— Qf  Ihese,  the 
Paodanads,  when  of  any  else,  will  all  thrive  very 
well  in  turfy  loam,  only  using  leaf  soil  or  a  little 
peat  for  small  plants ;  as  in  other  ca<es,  gnnrd 
also  against  overpotting.  Bhopala^  should  be 
potted  mainly  in  peat  and  sand ;  the  siuoe  may  be 
said  of  the  Marantas,  but  Dieffenbachias  can  be 
grown  remarkably  well  in  leaf  soil  and  turfy  loam 
with  some  sprat  Uushroom  manure.  The  orna- 
mental forms  of  Aathnriums  come  almost  under 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Alocaslas ;  being  of  a 
coarser  growth,  some  fibrous  loun  may  very  well 
be  addea,and  the  plants  may  be  potted  more  firmly. 
Araluts  should  be  potted  in  peat  and  loam,  but 
nothing  araroacbliw  a  heavy  soil.  Cissus  discolor 
thrives  well  In  leaf  soil  and  sand,  or,  failing  the 
former,  peat  instead  shoald  be  used. 

jAHns  HuDSojr. 


ORCHIDS. 


When  writing  aboatOrchidswearetooapt  to  pass 
over  the  beautiful  greenhouse  or  garden  frame 
species  and  varieties,  but  tfaey  are  an  interesting 
section  of  the  Orchid  family,and  some  of  the  South 
African  and  North  American  species  are  remark- 
ably beautiful.  When  their  culture  has  been 
mastered  they  can  be  managed  vrith  very  little 
trouble,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  to  attend  to  their 
requirements  at  the  right  time,  suob  as  repotting 
them  when  they  need  it,  watering  them  freely  at 
one  time  and  kee^ng  them  well  on  the  dry  side  at 
another.  The  Oisa",  for  instance,  are  not  only 
interesting  plants,  but  some  are  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful. D.  grandlfiora  is  the  best  known  of  them, 
and  grows  freely  if  it  has  the  right  treatment. 
Now  is  the  time  to  repot  the  plantp.  They  require 
pans  of  various  sizes,  or  they  will  thrive  in  well- 
drained  Sower-pota.  They  begin  to  grow  early  In 
the  year,  and  shoald  be  repotted  before  new  roots 
are  made.  Use  for  potting  mateiial  good  ISbrona 
peat  broken  np  by  hand,  some  well-rotted  cow 
manure.  Sphagnum  Hosf,  and  coarse  while  sand. 
They  can  be  freely  propagated  by  division,  parting 
the  old  plants  out  by  hand  and  carefully  paving  all 
Ihe  roots  uninjured.  The  variety  snperba  is  the 
brightest  and  best,  and  D.  BateUi  does  not,  differ 
moch  from  this  speoiea.  f 
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hava  been  i«cenUy  Introdaced,  and  require  verj 
Bimilar  treatment.  The  Orofals  family  contains 
some  very  beanlifol  thtogs.  At  the  head  ot  them 
staodB  O.  toUois,  which  ihoiOd  be  grown  in  every 
greenhoQM.  The  taberoos  roots  are  repotted  anna- 
ally  when  at  rest  in  the  winter,  loam,  leaC  moald 
and  coarse  w^ite  laod  being  the  best  potting  soil. 
O.  macoiata  saperba  ia  a  very  fine  variety  of  the 
Meadow  Orohi^.  I  hare  seen  it  grown  with  tmly 
handsome  spikes  of  rich  maave  and  purple  flowers, 
and  the  deep  green  leaves  are  patple  spotted.  The 
fotyriams  from  Boath  Africa  are  aistinot  and 
handsome,  ai^,  like  the  Orchises,  they  die  down 
in  winter,  and  the  tubers  shoald  be  repotted  when 
the  plants  are  at  rest.  A  little  turfy  peat,  fibroas 
loam  and  sand  suit  them.  Years  ago  I  ased  to 
grow  this  plant  well  in  a  greenhonse.  The  Cypii- 
pedioms  are  also  very  charming  plants.  They 
are  mostly  Canadian  and  North  American, 
and  are  decidnotu.  The  queen  of  them  all 
ia  Cypripediom  speotablle,  which  irill  grow  oat 
ot  doors  in  England,  but  I  have  always  treated 
it  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  what  a  charming 
plant  it  is  when  well  Sowered.  I  grow  it  in  fibrous 
peat  with  a  little  Sphagnum.  I  see  clamps  of  it 
are  at  the  present  time  advertised  to  be  sold  in  fine 
oondition.  Drain  the  poti  well  and  plaat  the 
olumps  without  dividing  them.  The  flowen  are 
rose  and  white,  sometimes  pale  roe?,  at  other  Umes 
a  very  deep  rose.  O.  pabescena  Is  next  to  this  a<< 
a  ua^ul  greenhonse  plant;  the  flowers  are  bright 
yellow  and  doll  purple  coloured.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment,  and  should  ba  rep-^tted  annaally 
before  it  starts  to  grow.  For  this  I  use  fibrous  loam 
with  the  peat,  C.  It^)eannm  may  be  mentioned 
ai  a  handsome'spedee,  far  sapmlor  to  pobeeoens  in 
its  bright  deep  y^ow  flowers,  4  inches  or  5  incbes 
across;  it  has  been  often  imported,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  clumps  it  would  seem  to  grow  in 
marsh  land.  I  have  several  times  tried  to  grow  it 
from  plants  imported  direct,  but  have  always  failed 
to  flower  it  more  than  once.  Has  any  British  gar- 
dener anoceeded  in  eitabliBhing  iti  The  Sibanon 
C.  macrantham,  on  the  other  hand,  tan  done  well 
with  me  as  a  greenhonse  plant ;  so  also  has  C.  Cal- 
oeolus.  Others  that  grow  and  flower  are  0.  caodi- 
dum  and  C.  parviflornm,  bat  the  pretty  little  C. 
guttatura  I  cannot  grow  even.  All  the  above  are 
well  worth  ttte  most  oarefnl  attentioD.  There  are 
other  pretty  little  Orchids  which  may  be  grown  in 
frames ;  most  of  them  thrive  in  small  pots  in  well 
drained,  fibrous  sandy  loam  mixed  with  nodules  of 
limestone. 

With  the  increasing  warqath  aui  bright 
weatl}er  we  have  had  the  plants  seem  to  im- 
prove daily.  For  the  la^t  few  days  the  sun  has 
shone  brightly,  and  the  nights  with  a  few  excep- 
tions have  not  been  col  1.  We  have  for  the  last 
three  or  four  days  been  rwotting  the  Cypriptidiums. 
Some  of  the  species  are  piautel  in  fibrous  peatand 
Sphagnum,  others  in  equal  portions  of  peat  and 
loam ;  some  seasons  we  have  repotted  them  earlier. 
C.  Spicerianum  thrives  best  in  loam,  but  as  it 
requires  abandance  of  water  at  the  roots,  the  fibre 
decays  during  the  twelve  months,  and  becomes 
war  even  with  ample  drainaxe.  I  use  Sphagnam 
with  the  potting  compost,  and  It  is  encouraged  to 
grow  on  the  Burrace.  We  also  ose  a  little  Qbroas 
yellow  loam  for  the  hybrids  that  have  been  raised 
from  C.  Splcerianam.  The  vigour  and  beanly  ot 
thefoli^e  of  C.  Leeanum  are  pleasing  to  an  Orchid 
fancier.  Others  that  have  been  surface  dressed  or 
repotted  are  C.  Ston'i,  C.  grande,  C.  Dominianum, 
and  several  other  hybrids.  In  repotting  or  surface- 
dressing  Orchids  finish  off  the  snrfooe  well ;  the 
^eoea  of  ^nat  most  be  nltemately  placed  with 
DphagDum  in  a  live  state,  and  intermixed  with 

fleces  of  drainage  and  charcoal.  Another  point 
always  insist  upon  ia  to  see  that  the  plants 
themselves  are  thoroughly  cleaned  before  re- 
potting them.  Wash  the  leaves  well  with  a 
■oft  sponge,  and  examine  the  bulbs  of  all 
that  have  onlbs  to  see  that  no  scale  has  made 
a  home  on  them.  Attend  now  very  caretally 
to  the  watering  of  all  Orchids  starting  to  grow  or 
in  a  groniag  condition.  They  are  not  so  easily 
injured  by  over-dryness  as  Hoaths  or  other  finely 
rooted,  hard-wooded  plants,  but  anything  that  is 


likely  to  check  the  steady  growth  of  a  plant 
must  be  injnrions,  whether  it  is  lack  of  water  at 
the  rootv,  or  over-dryness  in  the  atmosphere  when 
it  oogbt  to  be  moist.  The  most  Berioni  of  the  ills 
that  cheek  the  growth  of  Orchids  and  dlsfigare 
them  to  boot  Is  the  iuridions  yellow  thrips  wonting 
nmeen  in  ttie  yet  underelopea  growths. 

J.  Douglas. 


Ferns. 


PROPAOATIKG  FSBNS. 

"  Doodia'b  "  remarks  with  regard  to  the  advantagea 
of  young  plants  over  old  stunted  specimens  come 
at  a  seasonable  time,  the  spriag  being  the  best 
time  to  commence  operations  (ither  by  division  of 
old  plants  or  by  raising  young  stock  from  spores. 
The  latter  is  the  better  metb<^  for  all  snob  as  may 
be  obtained  in  that  way ;  but  there  are  many  of 
onr  most  beautiCnl  Ferns  whidi  do  not  mature  Uieir 
sporeSj'and  in  some  cases  do  not  show  any  signs  of 
prodoctng  them.  These  mnst  be  propagated  by 
divisions  or  in  some  instances  by  bulbil!*,  which 
are  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  fronds. 

In  these  notes  I  will  deal  with  such  as  should 
be  popagated  hrdlrisioD,  foremost  amongst  which 
is  the  Sewitlfnl  Adlantnm  Farleyenee.  When  break- 
ing up  lai^  specimens,  there  is  some  risk  of  losing 
them,  but  if  young  plants  which  have  not  become 
pot-bound  are  taken,  they  may  be  dividd  into  two 
or  three,  orperhape  more,  and  if  potted  straight 
awaj  and  put  into  a  close  frame,  they  will  suffer 
very  little  and  will  soon  etait  away  aigain.  This 
beautirul  Fern  ia  often  grown  under  heavy  shading. 
I  And,  however,  that  it  will  do  better  when  more 
exposed  to  the  son  and  light.  If  potted  in  good 
porous  loamy  compost  and  liberally  supplied  with 
water,  it  will  grow  freely  enough.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  it  requires  a 
stove  temperature.  I  once  saw. some  beantiful 
plants  of  A.  Farleyense  under  rather  unusual  treat- 
ment. It  was  in  the  spring-time,  and  they  were 
on  a  shelf  in  a  h'>use  with  a  southern  aspect  and 
without  any  shading ;  the  pots  stood  on  a  bed  of 
growing  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  healthy  condition 
of  the  plants  and  the  lovely  tint  in  the  young 
fronds  fully  proved  that  the  otmdlUons  were  exactly 
snitable. 

Any  of  the  other  Adiantums  which  have  spread- 
ing rhizomes  may  be  propagated  in  the  same  way, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  all  those  with  the  red 
tint  in  the  fronds  succeed  best  in  a  sunny  position, 
while  those  of  a  more  sombre  hue  delight  in  a 
shady  position. 

Uanyof  tiie  DaTalllaa  miy  be  propagated  by 
divirioD,  and  sufflcteDt  stock  kept  up  with  little 
trouble.  Most  of  the  Davalliaa  may  also  be  raised 
from  spores,  but  it  is  a  sl^w  process,  and  where 
only  a  limltCK)  number  ii  required  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  trouble.  Microlepia  hirta  cristate  U  a  grand 
Fern  when  frequently  divided  and  grown  in  small 
pots,  but  larger  specimens  are  not  nearly  so  ele- 
gant. All  the  fijrms  of  Nei^irolepis  are  much 
prettier  when  grown  on  freely  from  ringle  crowns. 
Old  specimens  get  too  dense  and  do  not  make  such 
fine  fronds.  As  I  have  previoqsly  stated,  the  spring 
is  t^e  best  time  for  dividing  Ferns,  but  In  the  case 
of  old  stauted  specimens  they  should  first  be  potted 
on  or  surfaced,  it  being  essential  to  seonre  a  few 
new  ro^ts.  In  some  instances  where  the  crowns  do 
not  spread  far,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Pterisea, 
some  surface  soil  may  be  added  and  a  little  later 
on  some  of  the  ootdde  crowns  may  be  cat  away 
with  roots  without  disturbing  the  old  plants  mnch, 
and  where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  old  speci- 
mens this  is  an  advantage. 

Some  advocate  dividing  Ferns  while  they  are 
dormant  bat  my  experience  is  that  it  ia  much 
better  to  do  so  after  the  spring  growth  is  well 
started.  Ot  coarse,  it  reqaires  care,  and  they  must 
not  stand  about  to  get  withered,  for  if  the  young 
fronds  get  permanently  damaged  there  will  be  no 
vitality  left.  After  being  kept  close  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days  they  may  be  graduiUy  exposed  to 
more  light  and  air  again.   In  potting  the  divisions 


it  ia  beat  to  use  small  pots,  and  they  can  be  potted 
on  as  soon  as  they  are  well  establiBhed.  In  pot- 
ting Ferns  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  orowns  of  the  plants  should  be  kept  low  enough 
for  the  new  roots,  which  come  from  the  base  of 
Uie  lower  fronds  to  oome  Into  ooDtaot  with  the  son. 

F.H. 


A  MacMiable  note.— Jast  now,  -whm  potUng 
is  more  or  less  being  carried  on  amongst  all  kinds 
of  plants,  a  word  of  two  may  save  some  of  the 
seedling  Ferns  which  may  be  springing  up  here 
and  there.  In  Orchid  pots  and  baskets  particularly 
will  these  be  foond.  Adlantums  in  variety,  Pterises, 
GymnogramraaSiAsideninms,  and  olher  kinds  will 
all  prove  nsefid.  Seedlings  which  spring  up  spon- 
taneously amongst  other  p^ts  usually  thrive  well, 
and  it  is  generally  pretty  easy  to  aecare  them  with 
saffloient  roots  to  ensure  their  safety.  I  have  noted 
in  fome  cases  that  the  reedlings  have  oome  np 
so  thickly  in  other  pot  plants  as  to  quite  cover  the 
surface.  These  if  taken  in  time  wilt  make  capital 
little  stuff  for  pricking  off  into  pans  if  quite  small 
or  for  potting  singly  if  sufficiently  large.  In 
this  way  it  is  quite  possible  to  keep  up  quite  a 
young  stock  of  Ferns  that  in  due  coarse  would  be 
tar  more  serviceable  than  retaining  so  many  old 
stunted  plants.  Where  any  seedlings  are  growing 
upon  walls,  by  all  means  leave  them  alone  In  their 
position.  Do  not  heedlessly  cast  aside  young  Verm 
ot  any  kind,  nM»e  eipedally  where  any  qoantity  is 
wanted  for  decoration.  Their  n^e  will  save  many 
plants  that  take  longer  to  become  established.— G.H. 

Adiaatum  fragile.— A  beautiful  little  speoi- 
men  of  this  speoieB  oomes  to  me  from  the  Messrs. 
Birkenhrad  for  a  name.  It  ia  a  sliurolar  and  well- 
marked  plant,  whicli  is  found  growing  on  oaloare- 
oua  rocks  in  Jamaica  and  in  the  island  of  Cnba. 
Specimens  of  this  plant  came  Into  my  posaession 
now  many  years  as;o  through  Capt.  Toppin,  of  the 
5th  West  India  Kegiment,  who  brought  me  a  lot 
of  Ferns  to  name  which  he  had  collected  in  the 
Wei^t  Icdiea.  1  have  never  before  heard  of  it  in 
onltivation.  It  ia  a  very  slender  plant,  with  a  wiry 
rachis  and  with  very  bhort  stipes.  It  has  the 
peculiarity  of  casting  its  pinnules,  leaving  quite 
bare  atem?,  caused,  I  have  no  doubt,  throngh  in- 
attention to  watering.— W.  II.  O. 

Adiantninmftcrophyllum  striatum  album. 

— Messrs.  Rogers,  of  Fern  Bank  Nurseries,  Lods- 
worth,  Sussex,  send  us  aome  specimens  of  this 
Fern.  The  plant  would  appear  to  be  a  good  robust 
grower  and  a  decidedly  huidsome  and  highly  de- 
corative form  ot  the  old  macropbyllum.  We  are 
not  aware  if  its  young  fronds  assume  a  reddish 
pink  tinge  as  in  the  typicid  plant,  never  having 
aeen  it  growing,  bat  the  mature  fronds  are  broadly 
and  regularly  streaked  with  white,  rendering  ft 
very  handsome  and  distinct. 

Fenia  for  covering  woUe.— Brick  pockets 
are  sometimes  built  In  the  walls  for  planting  Ferns 
in,  and  in  aome  instances  these  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  bat  it  would  entail  some  cost  as  well  as 
trouble  to  re-build  wdlla  for  this  parpose,  and  it  Is 
hardly  necessary,  for  on  walls  where  there  is  snfiB- 
cient  moisture  many  of  the  Ferns  with  spreading 
rblsomes  will,  when  once  established,  grow  freely 
and  eventually  caver  a  considerable  snice.  Many 
of  the  Adiantams  and  some  of  the  Polypodiums 
also  succeed  well.  For  such  as  require  mofe  soil 
to  root  into  some  rough  compost  may  be  fixed  to 
the  wall  by  means  of  galvanised  wire  netting. 
Cork  pockets  ma^  be  made  to  hang  against  the 
wal],  and  many  Ferns  do  well  in  t^ese.  All  the 
Platyceriums  may  be  recommended  for  growing  in 
pockets,  and  when  hung  against  a  moist  wall 
succeed  better  than  when  ia  a  drier  position.  The 
Davallias,  too,  are  almost  all  of  them  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  D.  dissecta,  D.  OrifBtbiana,  D.  Hariesi, 
D.  elegans,  D.  Tyennanui,  and  similar  varieties 
being  the  most  nsefnl.  The  Nephrolepis  do  better 
when  the  compost  is  fixed  to  the  waU  by  means  of 
wire  netting.  The  varieties  should  be  selected 
according  to  the  space  that  can  be  given  them. 
N.  pectinata  is  the  best  of  the  aaialler  growing 
sorto.  N.  exaltata  and  N.  jAilip^iensis  aie  also 
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□seful.  N.  davallioides  maybe  nsed  where  space 
U  not  limited.  Goniophlebiam  snbanricaiatam  is 
another  fine  Fern  for  growiog  against  n  wall,  bat 
reqaires  a  warm  poeition.  Uoder  good  treatment 
the  long  pendnloDs  froDde  are  very  eEFective.  Hy- 
polepls  distana  tpreflds  very  freely.  H.  re  pen* 
may  also  be  incladed.  Uaoy  other  Fenu  might  be 
added  to  this  Hat,  bnt  the  above  will  be  fonnd  a 
nsef  al  selection.  It  reqaires  a  little  care  in  arrang- 
ing  the  different  sorte,  bnt  with  a  little  jadgment 
a  large  space  may  be  made  very  effective.— F.  H. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


A  FEW  GOOD  SHRUBS. 

The  f  oUowio^  shrubs  are  both  very  ornamental 
and  quite  distinct,  while  judiciously  planted 
they  afford  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  few  com- 
mon subjects  which  are  repeated  again  and 
again  in  most  gardens. 

Dedtzia  cbknata  flobk-plbko.— Notwith- 
slanding  the  fact  that  this  Dentzis  is  easily  pro- 
pagaled  and  a  cheap  plant  in  nnrseriee,  a  good  spe- 
cimen  of  it  is  not  often  met  with,  yet  at  its  best  it 
is  really  a  very  beaatifal  sbmb.  Apart  from  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms  they  are  borne  in  the  great- 
est profusion.  It  is  not  pulicalar  as  to  soil  and 
sitoation,  but  succeeds  best  in  a  fairly  deep  open 
loam  that  is  not  dried  up  during  the  summer.  As 
with  many  of  the  Spiiieap,  this  Deutxia  is  much 
improved  by  a  little  eztm  attention,  for  the  trim- 
ming  out  of  old  and  exhausted  wood  allows  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  shoots  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  themEelven,  which  treatment  re- 
sults in  finer  blossoms.  There  are  two  well  marked 
forms  of  this  double  Deotzia,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  more  beautiful.  The  firar,  known 
by  the  name  of  candidiseima  plena  and  Pride  of 
Bochester,  produces  pure  white  blossoms,  while  the 
second  has  the  ontsiae  of  the  petals  deeply  tinged 
with  a  kind  of  rosy  purple.  This  feature  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  bud  state,  but  It  is 
also  prominent  in  all  stages  of  the  flower.  The 
variety  in  question  is  known  as  rosea  plena  and 
eztus  purpurea. 

AzALBA  ouoBATA. — This  possesMS  a  plurality  of 
names,  for  besides  the  above  it  is  also  known  as 
Azalea  f I Rgra&B,  Rhododendron  szaleoidcs,  and  R. 
snb-deciduum.  It  is  sapposed  to  be  a  hybrid  ix:- 
tween  Bhododendron  ponticum  and  one  of  the 
hardy  Azaleas,  and  according  to  London  was  mised 
about  1820.  The  flowers  of  this  Azalea  vary  a 
good  deal  in  colour,  for  in  some  they  are  very  much 
of  the  hue  of  Rhododendron  ponticum,  while  in 
others  they  are  nearly  white,  and  various  inter- 
mediate shades  of  lilac  and  mauve  are  also  repre- 
sented amongthem.  The  leafage,  too,  is  by  no  means 
uniform,  that  of  some  specimens  being  very  much 
paler  than  others,  and  while  a  few  of  them  are  al- 
most if  not  quite  decidnous,  the  majority  of  them 
retain  a  good  many  of  their  leaves  throughout  the 
*rintcr.  A  bed  of  this  Azalea  is  a  very  beautiful 
object  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  hardy  Azaleas 
are  over.  During  sunshine  the  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms  is  very  noticeable. 

Cytibub  ANDnEAHDB.— Few  plants,  especially 
hardy  sbmbs,  have  advanced  so  rapidly  in  popular 
favour  as  this  Broom,  of  which  some  thousands 
mu&t  have  been  sold  by  our  nurserymen  within  the 
last  few  jears.  It  is  principally  increased  by 
gn^ting  on  to  the  common  Broom,  and  the  point 
of  union  being  in  most  cases  close  to  the  ground,  it 
may  in  planting  be  covered  with  soil,  so  that  the 
graft  will  in  time  push  forth  roots  of  its  own,  and 
as  the  stock  never  produces  any  suckers,  many  of 
the  objections  to  grafting  do  not  apply  in  this 
case.  As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  this  variety 
cannot  be  reproduced  from  seed. 

Magnolia  btellata. — This  is  is  one  of  the 
early  flowering  Magnolias  and  blooms  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Yulan,  bnt,  unlike  that  magnifi- 
cent tree,  this  will  flower  freely  when  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  feet  high.   It  forms  a  numerous- 

/ 


branched  bush,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  each 
about  3  inches  in  diameter,  are  composed  of  several 
strap-like  petals  of  a  pure  whlt^.  A  small  bed  planted 
with  this  Magnolia  and  carpeted  wiib  the  North 
American  Partridge  Berry  (Gaultheria  procum- 
bens)  forms  a  very  pleasing  feature,  as  the  white 
flowers  contrast  with  the  bronzed  leaves  and  bright 
red  berries  of  the  Gaultheria,  while  the  surface  of 
the  ground  being  covered,  the  blooms  of  the  Mag- 
nolia are  not  so  liable  to  be  splashed  during  heavy 
rains  as  they  would  be  without  something  of  the 


rather  Fpreading  bush,  clothed  with  beautiful 
light-coloured  pinnate  leavec,  and  about  August  is 
plentifully  furnished  with  spikes  of  bright  rosy- 
pink  blossoms.  In  common  with  many  leguminous 
plants,  this  Indigofera,  from  the  deep-descending 
nature  of  its  roots,  will  thrive  in  rather  light  sandy 
soils  better  than  many  other  subjects. 

RUBCS  DBLiciosus  (the  Rocky  Mountain  Bram- 
ble) is  widely  removed  from  any  other  Brambles. 
Its  slender  branches  are  clothed  with  Carrant-like 
leaves,  and  the  blooms  resemble  pare  white  Dog 


Rbodotypoj  kerriuiJod. 


kind.  Magnolia  Halleana  is  also  acother  name  for 
tbls  species. 

Rhodotypos  kbbbio ides.— The  specific  name 
of  this  is  very  appropriate,  for  it  much  resembles 
the  well-known  Kerria  japonica,  except  that  the 
blooms  are  Inrger  and  pure  white,  like  single  Roses. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced in  18GC,  quite  hardy,  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  soil,  and  will  flower  for  months  together. 

Ibdigopeba  floribunda. — Thoughmore tender 
than  any  of  the  preceding  and  often  treated  as  a 
wall  plant  with  fatisfactoiy  results,  this  Indigo- 
fera is  very  beautiful  in  the  open  ground,  for  even 
if  cut  down  by  the  winter  it  quickly  recovers,  and 
not  only  grows  away  freely,  but  will  flower  towards 
I  the  end  of  the  summer.   In  the  open  it  forms  a 


Roses.  Like  the  last,  this  is  often  trained  to  a 
wall,  and  in  such  a  situation  it  flowers  profusely  ; 
as  a  shrub,  too.  In  the  open  ground  it  utually 
blooms  well.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country  for  more  than  twenty  years,  bnt  is  still 
quite  sn  uncommon  plant  in  nurseries. 

Daphhiphyllum  OLAUCHSCENa. — This  differs 
from  the  whole  of  the  above  in  being  evergreen  in 
character,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  decidedly 
ornamental  member  of  this  class.  It  forms  a 
sturdy  growing,  freely  branched,  roun-Jed  bush, 
plentifully  furnished  wi'h  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
each  U  ioches  or  7  inches  long  and  a  couple  of 
inches  wide.  The  upper  part  of  the  leaf  is  of  a 
delicate  pale  green,  while  the  under  surface  is 
clothed  with  a  bluish  greyglaucescence.   The  bark 
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of  the  youDK  shoots  and  the  midribs  of  the  leavee, 
as  well  as  their  Btallu,  are  red.  A  variety  of  this 
last  is  jessoeosis,  whose  leaves  are  smaller  and 
more  rounded,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
dwarfer.  This  is  rather  more  tender  tlian  the  t jpe, 
irbUAx  is  souoely  erer  Injured,  even  daring  severe 
frosts.  T. 


Fabiana  imbricata.— Tbis  shnib,  where  only 
partly  protected  by  a  belt  of  shrabs,  has  suffered 
veiy  much  from  the  recent  severe  frost.  Planted  at 
the  foot  of  a  Boath  wall  and  malched  with  ^vOy 
decayed  leaves,  it  not  only  is  safer,  bat  the  wanntb 
fromthewallenooaragesa  faller  crop  of  its  fan- 
nel-like  blouoms.  The  finest  specimen  I  ever  saw 
was  growing  against  a  soath  wall,  which  bad  the 
extra  protection  of  a  glass  vwaodah. — H. 

Berberia  WaUichiana.— The  evergreen  spe- 
cies of  Barberries  are  (exdasive  of  the  Hahonia 
section)  by  no  means  nameroos,  yet  tbey  inclade 
among  their  number  two  of  onr  most  beaatifol 
flowering  shrubs,  viz ,  B,  Darwint  and  B.  steno- 

«byUa.  While  less  showy  than  these  two,  B. 
rallichlaiia  Is  a  very  handsoiDe  shrub,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  others.  It  foims  a  dense 
compact  bush,  freely  clothed  with  large  oblong- 
shaped  leaves  of  a  deep  glossy  green  tint,  while 
the  light,  clear  yeUow  Sowers  are  borne  about  the 
mouths  of  May  and  June.  The  beiriee  which  sac- 
oeed  Uien  are  of  a  porple  hn^  but,  as  a  rule,  tbey 
are  not  parttonlarly  numerous.  While  veiy  orna- 
mental throagboct  the  year  by  reason  of  its  hand- 
some foli^e,  this  Barberry  is,  of  course,  addition- 
ally so  when  in  bloom,  as  the  contrast  between  the 
deep- tinted  leaves  and  the  clear  yellow  blossoms  is 
very  marked.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
was  originally  discovered  by  Wallich,  but,  I  believe, 
introduced  into  caltivation  by  Messrs.  Veitob 
through  their  collector  Thomas  Lobb.  Unlike 
many  plants  from  tbe  same  region,  it  Is  seldom 
affected  by  even  our  most  severe  vrintoik  This 
Barberry  is  also  occasionally  met  vrith  under  the 
name  of  B.  Hookeri.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Barberries  three  other  species  may  be 
noted.  They  are  B.  empetrifolia,  remarkable  as . 
beiag  one  of  the  parents  (B.  Darwini  was  tbe 
other)  of  B.  steoophylla ;  B.  dolcls,  a  free-growing 
bush  whose  bright  yellow  solitary  flowers  are  borne 
on  very  long  stalks;  and  tbe  curious  B.  oot^iesti- 
flora  hakeoldes,  a  sturdy  growing  bush,  whose 
leaves,  which  are  from  1  inch  to  2  Uicbes  long,  are 
roundisb,  of  a  stout  coriaceous  nature,  and  fur- 
nished with  large  oonspioooas  spines  npon  the 
maq^n.  The  Bowers  are  of  a  golden  yeUow  colour 
and  crowded  together  in  dense  heads.  It  is  vrldely 
removed  from  any  other  species  of  Barberry.  All 
of  the  above  with  the  exception  of  B.  WalUchlana 
and  the  hybrid  B.  stenopbylla  are  natives  of  the 
southern  portion  of  South  America.— T. 

The  Mexican  Oranfe  Flower.— There  can 
be  little  doubt  about  the  nardlness  of  Cholsya  ter- 
uata  In  most  parts  of  England.  My  experience  of  It  is 
that  it  Is  far  more  budier  than  Uie  Lanrustinus.  If 
it  could  be  made  to  flower  later  than  it  does  natur- 
ally, then  it  would  be  far  more  popular  than  iit  iis, 
for  very  few  shrubs  are  more  eamly  cultivated 
than  this,  and  it  can  be  inoressed  by  cuttings  very 
quickly.  Its  great  fault,  however,  is  causea  by  its 
precociousnesB  in  flowering,  as  in  three  years  out 
of  four  its  flower-buds  are  destroyed  by  late  spring 
frosts.  ^Tfais  at  least  is  the  case  here  In  Suffolk,  and 
I  have  seen  it  lose  its  crop  of  flowers  even  iu  Corn- 
wall by  frosts  and  cutting  winds.  The  buds  are 
certaiiuy  very  tender  and  sasceptlble  to  injury 
from  these  causes,  so  that  it  is  but  seldom  seen  In 
its  best  form  out  of  doors,  and  there  is  but  little 
indao^ent  to  plant  it  largely,  except  in  very 
sheltered  spots  or  in  a  mild  climate.  It  grows 
freely,  and  its  natural  habit  is  good  and  well 
balanced.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Brica  codonodea.— Here  tbis  shrub  is  not 
hardy,  exc«)t  where  protected  from  north  and  east 
winds  by  Evei^reens.  We  have  several  plants  of 
it  which  have  stood  uninjured  through  the  last  six 
winters.  The  plants  in  question  are  growing  close 
to  the  edffe  of  a  small  piece  of  water,  but  are  well 
proteoted  by  Rhododendrons,  &o.  Not  more  than 


20  feet  away  were  half  a  dozen  others,  but  these 
being  exposed  to  high  winds  the  frost  of  1890 
killed  tJiem  entirely.  In  the  open  this  shrub  is  a 
long  way  from  being  hardy,  wnich  is  a  pity,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  few  hudy  subjects  that  flower 
twice  every  year— now,  and  again  in  October. 
Planted  in  peat  and  under  tbe  protection  of  a 
south  wall  or  took  of  shrubs  it  well  repays  a  little 
extra  labour.  We  have  so  few  hardy  trees  or 
shrubs  that  flower  In  Janoary,  that  those  we  have 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of.— E.  Molynsuz,  Stvan- 
more.  Bants. 

 In  exposed  poBitions  tbia  plant  geta  terribly 

diafifn^red  by  20"  of  froat  in  Someraet.  It  must  have 
D.  very  sheltered  place  to  bo  at  all  reliable.  I  would 
not  think  of  plb^fcinff  it  in  the  open  outside  of  Devon- 
ahiro.  If  I  had  a  rather  larfcc  unheatcd  honao  to  for- 
nish  I  would  use  it  there,  as  the  fact  that  it  blooms  at 
mid-winter  enhances  its  value.  What  it  wsnts  is  pro- 
tection from  cold,  oattmg  vrinds.— J.  C.  C. 


Societies  !and  Exhibitions. 

BOTAL  HOSnCnLTURAL  80CIBTY. 

-    FEBSnABT  14. 

This  meeting  was  a  very  full  one,  being  in  tbe 
opinion  of  many  tbe  best  ever  held  in  Feb- 
ruary. Orchids  were  strongly  represented,  and 
that  in  good  variety  also,  bat  the  Cypripediams 
were  the  most  en  evidence.  It  is  marvellous  with 
what  rapidity  new  forms  of  the  Slipper  family 
appear.  In  spite  of  the  numbers  of  new  hybrids  the 
quality  is  well  maintained,  distinct  additions 
appearing  at  nearly  every  meeting.  Tbe  exbibi- 
tton  of  Kew  Holland  plants  and  forced  Lilacs  with 
othw  early  sprfaig  flowers  also  claimed  a  good 
share  of  attention,  whilst  the  handsome  hybrid 
forms  <rf  Amaryllis  have  thus  early  in  the  year 
made  a  good  impression.  Some  few  Cbrjrsanthe- 
mumB  were  also  shown,  and  that  ia  good  quality, 
or  fruit  there  was  a  large  display  of  Apples  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  beautiful 
examples  of  home-grown  Oranges  were  also  muoh 
admired. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Tbe  exhibits  on  this  occasion  were  many,  and 
the  awards  also  more  numnons  than  nsnal.  First- 
class  oertiSoates  were  awarded  to— 

DENDBOBinMOwBNiAi)UH(D.LInawianummaios 
X  Wardianum,  grand  var.). — Tbis  is  a  lovely  hy- 
brid, having  all  the  free  characteristics  of  D.  no- 
blle,  being  of  similar  growth,  but  paler  in  oolonr, 
promising,  however,  to  be  equally  as  free  flowering. 
Some  five  or  six  plants  were  shown,  all  being  nnl- 
form  in  this  respect.  Tbe  lip  Is  that  of  D.  Wardi- 
anum ia  oolonr,  tbe  aapaia  and  petals  are  coloured 
as  in  that  species,  but  in  form  take  after  those  of  tbe 
otbo:  parent.  A  fine  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Ncnman 
Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyoe.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cthbidiuu  qrandiplobuh. — Tbis  Is  a  species 
with  remarkably  fine  flowers  (as  large  as  in  Cat- 
Ueya  TriiuuB),  with  ^  to  tbe  one  spike,  and  of 
flne  substance.  Tbe  sepals  and  petals  areof  a  pale 
yellowish  green  shade,  the  lip  being  latger  than  in 
many  species  and  nicely  friuged,  spotted  towards 
the  ed(;es  with  brownish  spots,  and  others  of  a 
crimson  shade  in  the  centre.  A  very  distinct  spe- 
cies.  From  Messrs.  F.  Ross  and  Co.,  Merstbam. 

Pbal^opsls  Schillibiana  vsstilis.— Thiais 
a  pure  white  vnriety  and  might  fairly  have  been 
called  "  alba  " ;  the  foliage  Is  that  of  the  species, 
but  tbe  markings  which  distinguish  it  are  not  so 
well  defined.  One  might  almost  sarmlse  that  it  is 
a  cross  between  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  amabllis,  the 
foliage  being  short  and  sturdy,  as  in  that  species. 
From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

Phaivb  ahabilis.— Tbis  is  a  lovely  hybrid  (P.  to- 
bercolosus  X  P.  grandiflorus).  The  sepals  and  petals 
resemble  those  of  P.  tnberculosns,  being  of  a  pale 
flesh  colour,  the  lip  having  more  of  the  latter 
parent's  features  and  iu  colour  a  curious  blending 
of  pole  brown,  with  purple  towards  tbe  throat. 
The  plant  was  a  smatt  one,  bat  bore  half-ardoien 


or  so  of  fine  flowers  ;  with  age  it  should  be  em 
finer.   From  Messrs.  J.  Veitob  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  woe  given  to— • 

CTFBiPEDinH  WlKxiABUH  (C.  Druiyl  X  vUlos- 
sum),  which  has  lustrous  flowers  of  we  colour  of 
those  of  the  latter  parent,  but  brighter  and  more 
compact  in  form.  It  Is  a  very  charming  hybrid 
of  much  promise.   From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Dbnobobiuh  kobilb  Ambsi^,  in  which  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  French  white,  the  lip 
l>elng  finely  marked  with  a  very  dark  velvety 
maroon  spot  in  Uie  tbroat  and  edged  wiUi  white, 
the  flower  of  the  slse  of  that  of  D.  nobile.  An  im- 
ported species  from  Messrs.  Sandw  and  Co. 

L.XLIA  HTBBiDA  Matnardi  (L.  pumlla  Daysna 
X  Cattleya  dolosa).— This  has  the  dwarf  habit 
of  L.  pumila.  the  colouring  of  the  flower  show- 
ing traces  of  C.  dolosa  very  clearly,  tiie  Up  of  a 
rien  shade  of  violet-crimson.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co. 

CATTLBTA  Tbian^  (Hillingdou  var.).— This  .baa 
extra  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petaJs  broad,  the 
lip  also  broad  and  the  colouring  bright  and  dis- 
tinct, a  flne  form.   From  Mr.  W.  Whiteley. 

Cattleya  Tbian.s  FLosinfCB  Lb  Doxjx. — A 
distinct  form  with  pale  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip 
extra  large,  flndy  Uotohed  with  v^ve^  OTimson, 
another  good  variety.  From  Mr.  Le  Dooz,  1^ 
Molesey. 

Odontoolossttu  cibbhosuh  (Le  Doux's  var.). — 
An  extra  vigorous  form  of  this  lovely  Odontoglot, 
the  lip  possessing  a  deeper  golden  blotch,  whilst  tbe 
individual  flowers  are  la^e ;  it  might  have  been 
majuB.   From  Mr.  Le  Doaz. 

MBBOBPINIDIDH  (OOCHLIODA  ?)  TUI.0ANICU1I 
ORANDIFLOBUV. — A  very  flee  variety  with  much 
larger  flowers,  and  also  of  more  vigorous  habit, 
than  tbe  type,  the  individual  blooms  larger  than 
those  of  Epidendram  vitellinum  majus.  From  Mr. 
Le  Douz. 

CrFBiFKDiim  cxmco-LAWBE  (C.  eonoolor  x  Law- 
renoeanum). — In  tUs  flne  hybrid  the  form  and 
markings  of  the  flower  are  those  of  C.  concolor,  but 
the  blooms  approach  those  of  tbe  other  parent  In 
sise,  with  velnings  of  its  colour,  but  in  a  subdued 
form ;  tbe  plant  bore  a  twin-flowered  B|dke.  From 
Sir  Trevor  Lavrrence,  Bart. 

Botanical  certificates  were  voted  to  Eria  bar- 
bata  (Rei(^)  and  Diuris  maonlata,  two  small  forms 
of  Ondiids  more  interesting  as  ourimities  than  tor 
their  showy  cbaiaoter.  The  latter  has  pretty  yel- 
low flowers,  and  is  an  introduction  from  Queens- 
land in  1825.  Both  oame  from  the  Boyal  BoUnIo 
Gardens,  Olasnevin, 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  choice  group  of 
various  kinds,  which  consisted  of  Phalaenopsis 
Sanderiana,  one  plant  bearing  a  short  spike  of  fine 
flowers  of  a  ro^  i^k  shade,  suffused  with  violet ; 
P.  Stoartiana,  a  finely  spotted  variety ;  Lselia  an- 
cepe  Schrcsderlana,  with  very  pure  white  flowers, 
having  broad  petals  ;  one  of  tbe  best  forms.  Den- 
drobes  were  represented  by  D.  nobile  Ballianom,  a 
pole  form  ;  D.  nobile,  imported  plants ;  D.  Leecbi- 
anum,  much  resembling  D.  Alnsworthi ;  D.  San- 
deiac,  with  white  sepals  and  petalii,  the  lip  ex- 
panded and  with  a  dark  blotch  of  maroon.  L. 
Skinneii  eXba,  always  a  choice  and  much  appre- 
ciated, as  well  as  beautiful,  Orchid,  was  repre- 
sented by  two  plants  bearing  flne  flowers  ;  L. 
Skinueri  was  also  represented  by  very  fine  forms, 
distinct  in  shading,  L.  S.  picturata,  very  bright, 
and  L.  8.  leucoglossa,  with  broad  petals,  being 
two  good  varieties.  Cypripediam  Ezul,  a  varied 
with  small,  but  distinctly  marked  flowers,  and  a 
good  example  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceom  were 
also  shown  ;  also  Masdevallia  Hincksiana  and  Ar- 
pophyllum  splcatam  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  badalai^egronp 
of  finely  grown  and  well-flowered  Cypripedinms, 
remarkably  vigorous  and  bearing  large  flowers  for 
their  kinds.  These  consisted  of  C.  Morganias,  very 
flne  in  sise  and  colour ;  C.  Williamsi,  with  large 
blooms,  having  much  of  C.  superbum,  but  devoid 
of  tbe  spots.  C.  nitens,  shown  in  a  basket  in 
excellent  condition,  is  a  finely  marked  hybrid 
and  very  showy.  C.  insigne  uid^-iIefd>|B^iD> 
weie  ■hown[:(^ifl»4^j,yKij4B^Xdl^- 
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uidrnm,  C.  Sedeui  oandidalam,  C.  Heixax  and  C. 
Fitohianum  were  also  In  good  form ;  C.  Belliguum, 
liob  fn  Colour,  and  C.  Measoreslanaip,  with  C.  Sal- 
lieri  and  C.  AmeBianum  were  also  indaded.  Other 
tfaingB  consisted  of  Lielia  harpophjUa  and  a  fine 
form  of  Catthya  Triante  alba  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  sent  a  beantifally 
flowered  lot  of  Pbalnnopsids,  aiiefij  P.  Schillei  iana, 
manj  wltii  tnnncbiDg  sidkes  of  good  the  col- 
onr  alw  good.  P.  Soiillraiana  anrea  was  also 
shown,  and  Saccolablam  bellfnnm,  making  in  all  a 
ver;  charming  exhibit  of  well-grown  plants  (silver 
Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda  bad  a 
groQp  of  small  plants  of  Cypripedinma,  coDsistiog 
of  several  hybrids,  C.  porphyro^lam  (Low!  x  ve- 
nostnm)  being  a  very  distinctly  marked  aod  pretty 
variety,  as  well  asanonnsnalcross.  Odontoglossnm 
Insleayi  leopardinnm,  with  good  spikai,  CatUeya 
Trianta  and  Odontoglossnm  RoBBi  aarenm  were  alto 
shown  here  (silver  Banksian). 

Hr.  Q.  Le  Dooz  had  also  a  small  groap  oonsiBtiiig 
chiefly  of  good  forms  of  Cattleja  Triann,  the  best 
of  which  were  Empress  Frederick  and  Formosa, 
the  Up  of  Ihe  latter  finely  blotched  with  dark 
crimson ;  HiltonU  Boeill  magnifloi^  an  exoalleut 
variety,  was  ineliided  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Mr.  Crispin,  Fishponds,  Bristol,  sent  a  large 
bozfol  of  ont  Cypripediams  in  nomerons  var^- 
ties,  amongst  which  0.  Hajmaldlaoam  in  fine 
condllioQ,  C.  calnmm,  C.  vemizinm,  0.  gcmml- 
femm,  C.  Sallieri  Hyeanum,  and  others  were 
shown  (bronze  Banknan  medal).  Mr.  ^gnim, 
Elstead  Honse,  Godalmlng,  had  Cattleya  Waroc- 
qaeana  alba  (Uoden's  var.),  a  pore  white  form. 
From  Mr.  E.  Q.  Wrigley  came  Cattleya  Trianse 
alba,  a  lovely  variety  with  golden  yellow  blotch 
on  the  lip.  Mr.  Loess,  Wamham  Coort,  sent  cut 
blooms  of  Dendrobinm  Wardiannm  albom,  and 
^Dts  of  Angnecum  byaloidea,  a  very  small,  bat 
compact  plant,  and  A.  polystichom,  withRanantbera- 
like  growth,  both  bearing  small  white  flowers,  and 
the  Wanibam  Coart  var.  of  Cattleya  TrlaniB,  the 
lip  of  which  is  its  distiognifhtng  featare,  a  rich 
velvety  crimson  coloor.  From  Mr.  White,  Arddar- 
rocb,  Dumbarton,  came  a  small  form  of  Cattleya 
ametiiysti^loBBa,  and  from  the  Royal  [Botanlo 
Gardens,  ulasnevin,  Dendrobinm  teretifoliam  and 
Rpidendrom  zanthinom.  Messrs.  Veitoh  and  Scms 
again  showed  Eptdeodrnm  Endresio-Wallisi,  a 
small,  bat  most  interesting  Orchid  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Winn,  Belly  Hill,  Birmingham,  came  a  hybrid 
Cypripedium,  bearing  an  extra  large  flower,  C.  The 
Doke  (barbatom  grandiflorum  x  Stonel).  A  few 
other  cnt  examples  were  shown  from  various 
mnxoMf  bat  not  specially  noteworthy. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  work  of  this  body  was  at  this  meeting  com- 
paratively light,  the  Orchid  and  the  fruit  com- 
mittees baviog  the  greatest  share  of  the  labour. 
No  first-class  certificates  were  awarded,  bnt  awards 
of  merit  were  made  to — 

Akabtllib  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  a  remarkably 
fine  self,  with  extra  large  and  finely  formed  flowers 
of  an  intensely  de^  vivid  crimson,  darker  at  tiie 
base ;  the  plant  bore  two  spikes,  one  only  de- 
veloped. From  l^sconnteas  Hambledon,  Oreen- 
lands,  Henley-on.Thames. 

Chbtsajithemum  Bbautt  of  Castlk  Hill 
(Japanese  large  fiowering),  with  extra  fine  fiowet*, 
strikingly  distinct  and  showy,  tbe  colonr  a  golden 
yellc*  with  broozy  yellow  centre,  the  florets  nar- 
row, the  form  good.  From  Mr.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head. 

Mr.  Miller,  Rnzley  Lodge,  Eaher,  bad  a  beauti- 
ful mixed  group  of  plants,  consisting  maioly  of 
Orchids  interspersed  with  a  few  other  flowering 
plants.  The  Orchids  consisted  of  good  decorative 
kinds,  Coelogyne  cristata  Iwing  flndy  represented 
by  well-grown  and  most  profusely  flowered  plants, 
being  of  themselves  quite  a  feature.  Fhaios 
grandiflonu  was  also  well  shown,  the  spikM  strong, 
and  carrying  each  an  extra  number  of  fine  large 
flowers.  Calanthe  vestita  lutea,  bearing  also 
good  Slakes,  and  Cypripedium  insigne  were  also 
in  good  condition.  Of  other  flowering  plants, 
some  beautiful  examples  of  Tbyrwcantbus  rn- 
lilans  were  shown,  with  Lily  of  the  Valley  and 


other  early  flowering  plantis  (silver-gilt  Flora). 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  sent  s  groop 
of  Coelogyne  cristata,  small,  bat  densely  flowered 
plants,  and  profusely  bloomed  examples  of  the 
pare  white  lilac  Mme.  L^aye,  the  best  of  all 
whites  for  forcirg,  and  very  free.  Alba  grandi- 
flora,  Mathieu  Dombiisle,  a  double  Lilac,  and  Abel 
Chateney,  a  dooble  white  form,  were  also  shown, 
but  they  did  not  show  to  rnch  advantage  as  the 
flrst-named.  Laohenalia  Nelsoni  in  fine  colour, 
with  other  Unds,  was  also  staged  here.  Meisrs. 
H.  Low  ud  Co.  had  a  very  attauiUve  and  showy 
group  of  early-flowering  Cape  aod  New  Holland 
plants,  embracing  Acacia  llneata,  A.  cordata,  A. 
rotundifolia,  and  A.  Drnmmondi ;  Fimelea  spec- 
tabilis,  Eriostemon  linearifollom,  Correa  cardlna- 
lis,  and  Chorosema  Lowl,  their  new  variety,  wiiich 
blooms  profosely  in  a  small  state.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  brighter  shade  than  those  of  any  other 
kind  (aUver  Banksian). 

From  tbe  Hon.  P.  C.  Olyn,  Booksnest,  Oodstone, 
came  some  superb  cnt  specimens  (tf  Acacia  deal- 
bata,  much  finer  than  the  imported  examples  ;  also 
several  dozen  cut  blooms  of  Camellias,  as  flm- 
l»iata  and  Ootintess  of  DorUng,  with  other  good 
old  kinds  (bronze  Flora). 

Mesais.  E.  D.  Shuttlewort  fa  and  Co.,  Peckham  Bye, 
and  Fleet,  Hants,  had  a  small  groan  of  sacfa  forced 
flowers  as  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  Azalea  mollis, 
interspersed  with  Dracaena  Lindenl  and  Cocos 
Weddelliana.  With  these  were  included  Eome 
very  good  examples  of  early  forced  Daffodils,  con- 
slsti^  of  such  good  kinds  as  Emperor,  Ard-IUgh, 
Sir  Unitkln  (extra),  Henry  Irving,  very  fine ;  with 
obvallailB  (the  Tenby),  rwilobnji,  bic<dor  Hors- 
fieldi,  the  double  Daffodil,  Conntees  of  Annesley, 
posticus  ornatns,  Leeds!,  Circe,  and  inoomparaUlis 
Cynosure— in  all  a  very  attractive  exhibit  (bronze 
Flora).  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  staged  a  quantity  of 
well  grown  and  freely  flowered  Cyolamens,  the 
plants  of  large  size  (bnmze  Flora  medal). 

MesBis.  Catbnsb  and  Son  had  a  number  of  dwarf 
and  profusely-flowered  Erioa  Wilmoreana,  very 
showy,  and  a  lot  of  well-grown  Dracaenas  of  the 
narrow-leaved  kinds,  as  D.  snperba  and  D.  elegant- 
issima,  with  D.  Sidneyl,  which  has  Its  fcdiage  more 
recurved.  Messrs.  R.  Veitoh  and  Son,  Exeter, 
showed  two  examples  of  Arum  sanctum  pslauti- 
nnm,  with  dark  maroon  spathes ;  also  Asparsgus 
retrofractus  arboreus,  an  erect  growing  form.  Mr. 
Mortimer,  SwiES  Nursery,  Fsrnham,  Surrey,  had  a 
valuable  decorative  Cbiysaiithemom  called  Qolden 
Gem,  jubt  the  kind  for  cutting,  being  still  very 
fresh  and  good.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  showed  a  small 
basket  of  Carnation  Miss  Joliffe  in  good  form. 
Hersrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  showed  Clivia  Exquisite 
with  well  formed  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  aod 
Sons  sent  Fandanas  Baptisti,  a  spineless  species 
with  graceful  arching  foliage,  deep  green  in  colour, 
with  here  and  there  golden  stripes,  a  promising 
decorative  plant.  Several  good  and  very  vigorous 
forms  of  seedling  AmarjUis  came  from  Viscountess 
Hambledon 's  garden,  all  being  of  good  quality  and 
eztromelT  showy  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

Knit  Committee. 

Some  splendid  collections  of  fruit,  several  lots  of 
■eedling  Apples,  and  a  quantity  of  Mnslunoms  and 
other  legetaUea  were  staged  at  this  meeting. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Apflb  Standakd  -  beabbb,  a  variety  above 
medium  rise,  somewhat  Ulra  lady  Henniker  in 
shape,  with  firm,  brisk  fiesh  of  good  flavour.  It 
was  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  slightly  tinged  with 
red  on  the  bnnny  side  and  rtiSset  on  the  reverse. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  heavy  cropper.  From  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bannister,  Cote  Hoase  Gardens, Westbnty-on-Tljm, 
Gloucester. 

Seedling  Apples  were  sent  by  Mr.  Clarke,  Saffron 
Walden,  and  Mr.  R.  Maher,  Yattendoo  Court, 
Berkp.  Some  very  fine  Apples,  grown  within  the 
flve  mile  radius,  were  sent  1^  Mr.  Roupeil,  the 
varieties  being  The  Queen,  Newton  Wonder,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Prince  Arthur,  Melon  Apple,  and  Bau- 
mann's  Red  Winter  Reinette.  A  very  laige  collec- 
tion of  fruit  in  excellent  preservation  (lOO  dishes 
of  Apples  and  six  of  Fears)  was  staged  by  Messrs. 


Cheal,  of  Crawley.  The  fmits,  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  colour  and  clear  skin,  were  firm 
and  of  large  size,  and  comprised  tbe  Mst  keeping 
varieties.  Among  those  noted  for  size,  colour,  and 
good  quality  were  Annie  Elizabeth,  Waltbam 
Abbey  Seedling,  Winter  Queening,  Feam's  Pippin, 
Ribston  and  King  of  Pippins,  Royal  Russet,  Bess 
Pool,  Col.  Vaufihan,  Swedish  Reinette,  Cox's 
Orange,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Mother  Apple,  and 
the  recently  certificated  new  Apple  named  Ar- 
morel,  a  great  addition  to  our  late  keepers  (eilver- 

glt  Eoi^tian  medal).  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee,  The 
range,  WalliDgton,  Snrrey,  sent  seventy  dishes  of 
Apples  of  distinct  varietier.  This  was  a  very  flne 
collection,  and  indaded  some  kinds  rarely  exhi- 
bited, the  best  dishes  being  Bismarok,  Golden 
Noble  (very  fine).  Lady  Hayes,  Ramboroogh,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Jobilee,  Annie  BUzabeth,  Baamann's  Red 
Winter  Reinette,  Pearwn's  Plate,  Court  Penda 
Plat,  Wealthy,  Wadbnrst  Pipfto  (very  fine),  Caro- 
line, Sandringham,  The  Queen,  and  others  (silvv- 
gilt  Enightian  medal).  Messrs.  Rivers  aod  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  sent  tbirteen  distinct  varices  of 
home-grown  Oranges  and  one  dish  of  Citrons,  with 
a  very  flne  lot  of  A{)ples.  The  Oranges  were 
staged  in  beantitul  condition,  being  specially 
bright  and  clean  with  foliage  attached.  The  va- 
rieties staged  were  St.  Mit^ael's,  the  Variegated 
Orange,  SevUle,  Maltese  Oval.  White  Orange, 
the  Long  Orange,  Maltese  Blood,  Peroambuco, 
Silver  Orange,  kc.  Among  tbe  Apples  wero  s<Hse 
noble  fruits  of  Wadhnnit  Pippin,  King  of 
Tompkins  County.  fincUngham,  Mancy  Jack- 
son, Tower  of  Herts,  Jacquin,  Bismaick,  Cox's 
Orange,  Beinette  dortfe  de  Henc^en,  Belle  de  Boe- 
koop  and  a  very  flne  dish  of  Passe  Crasssne  Pear 
(kUver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  From  Lord  Foley's 
{^ens  (gr.,  Mr.  Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  were  sent 
numerous  varieties  of  Apriles,  including  good  Bleu- 
heira  Orange,  Claygate  Pearmalo,  Cellini  Pippin, 
Uinohal  <Sah,  Beanly  of  HerU,  several  dlEhes 
of  Pears  and  a  basket  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes, 
with  some  pots  of  Strawberries  in  bloom  (bronze 
Knightian  medal).  Mr.  Miller  alio  sent  several 
lots  of  Peach  wood  in  bloom  from  the  open  walls 
to  show  earliness  of  season,  also  a  dish  of  Mush- 
rooms. A  box  of  Peaches  was  staged  from  the 
Cape  Fruit  Syndicate  Co.  These  were  flavourless 
and  undersiied.  A  quantity  of  Mushrooms 
was  staged  of  excellent  quality,  those  from 
Mr.  Haidy,  Ash  House,  Parson's  Green,  S.W., 
being  very  fine  and  of  great  substance.  Mr. 
George,  of  Putney,  and  Messrs.  White,  Camberwell, 
showed  excellent  dishes.  Messrs.  LaxtOD,  Bed- 
ford, sent  Laxton'a  Chou  de  Bedford  Broccoli. 
This  was  considered  too  coarse  to  find  much  favour, 
being  somewhat  like  a  large  Cabbage.  A  very 
good  lot  of  Witloof  Chicory  was  sent ;  this  was 
nicely  blanched  and  not  at  all  bitter,  thus  chowirg 
its  value  either  as  a  salad  plant  or  for  cooking  as 
a  v^etable.  It  had  been  grown  in  the  society's 
gardens  at  Chiswick. 


Annual  Meeting. 

The  general  annual  meeting  was  hdd  at  tbe  so- 
ciety's offices,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  the  report,  having  been  handed  to  the 
Fellows  present,  was  taken  as  read.  Forty-seven 
new  candidates  were  elected.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  three  members  vacating 
their  seats  at  the  ocunoil— Baron  Schroeder,  Rev. 
W.  Wilks  and  N.  N.  Sherwood.  MessTL  A.  Sntton 
and  Laing  were  appointed  scrotineers  of  election 
of  new  members  of  council.  Sir  J.T.  Llevrelyn,  Bt., 
the  Hon.  W.  RothschUd,  and  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe 
being  declared  unanimously  elected.  The  retiring 
officers  were  aU  re-elected.  The  chairman  stated 
the  year  just  dosed  had  been  one  of  steady  pro- 
gress and  good  work.  The  Temple  show  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  conferences  at  Chiswick  on 
fraita  and  B^onias  wm  encouraging.  The  meet- 
ings at  the  Drill  HaJl  were  much  better  attended 
and  had  given  great  encouragement.  With  r^^d 
to  the  work  done  at  Chiswick  in  the  way  of  testing 
v^etables  and  fruits,  much  good  had  been  accom- 
plished. Aafarastheproceedingsof  the  society  wen 
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oimoenied,  the  country  members  now  got  fall  valae, 
M  they  were  kapt  fdly  informed  of  the  socirty't 
aoioKH  by  the  joamal.  The  conifer  conference 
report  was  a  valoable  book,  and  enabled  Fellows  at 
a  Jistance  to  reap  the  beneSu  of  the  work  of  the 
society.  This  work  neoessarily  causes  the  sooiely 
a  latge  outlay,  and  this  brought  him  to  appeal 
to  the  Fellows  to  get  a  ]ai;^er  number  to  bear 
the  BtTBin.  The  lose  of  Fellows  was  also  to  be 
taken  into  acooimt,  and  though  there  was  an  in* 
crease  of  206  Fellows,  there  was  only  a  slight  gatn 
in  the  amount  brought  into  the  society.  LtJA  year 
the  large  vinery  needed  extensive  repairs,  this 
alone  absorbing  £386,  including  new  boiler.  Had 
this  not  ooonrred,  the  balance  would  have  been 
on  the  r^ht  side  of  the  year's  total,  but  for  some 
time  leas  would  be  needed,  as  moit  of  the  bnildiogs 
were  now  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  repair  except  two 
old  houses  they  did  not  require  and  which  wonld 
be  removed.  The  report  furnished  to  Fellows  gave 
full  particulars  as  to  expenditure,  and  it  would  be 
found  the  work  had  been  done  very  economically. 
Wi^  regard  to  the  acheme  for  examination  of 
students  in  borttoaltore,  7S  oaodidatea  presented 
themselvu  at  CUswiok,  and  tfa^  now  had  the  pro- 
mise of  three  scholarships  of  lOs.  a  week  for  three 
years  from  the  Company  of  Oardeners,  and  hoped 
to  get  more  from  the  GoTemment  in  due  oourse  and 
to  extend  I  he  work.  Chiswick  had  done  good  work 
at  a  net  cost  of  £1514,  inclading  repairs.  Their 
thanks  were  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  read  papers 
at  the  varioas  meeliogs,  and  he  anticipated  the 

Skpers  promised  for  this  year  woold  prove  eqaally 
tereating.  He  then  calle  I  on  Professor  Foster  to 
move  the  resolntion  concerning  the  secretary,  Kev. 
W.  Wilks,  that  in  future  he  be  a  paid  officer  of 
the  society.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hudson  and 
carried  unanimously.  Sir  1'.  Lawrence,  in  referring 
to  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  spoke  of  Mr.  Barron's 
good  work  and  the  excellent  way  he  mndocted 
the  aSain  of  the  soolety. 


NATIONAL  CHRY8ANTHBMUM  SOCIBTT. 
Thb  general  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Hondar 
evening  ]a*t,  Mr.  R  B  illantino  being  in  the  chatr' 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  secretary  aonoooced 
that  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  would  not  be  able  to 
take  the  ohair  at  the  annnBl  meeting  next  Mondav 
and  it  was  resolved  to  ask  Mr.  H.  R.  WiUianw,  one 
of  the  society's  \ioe-pre*ident8,  to  ooooot  that 
position.  It  was  resolved  to  have  the  society's 
form  of  certificate  redaood  by  process  and  printed 
for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to  commendations 
and  votes  of  thanks  for  exhibits  staged  at  the 
meetings  of  the  society. 

An  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Mr  J  Ear- 
land  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  silver-RUt 
medal  awarded  to  him  for  the  frozen  Ghiysanthe- 
mnma  be  sent  from  New  Zealand  last  antnmo,  and 
giving  some  account  of  his  work  in  the  raising  of 
new  seedlings.  The  chairman  announced  that  the 
stands  of  frown  prize  bloomi  which  the 
N.C.S.  had  decided  to  send  out  to  New  Zealand  as 
»  redprooal  exhibit  wonld  be  despatched  by 
steamer  on  the  24th  inst.  The  special  prise  fund, 
without  counting  cups  and  medal*  offered  by 
fnends  of  the  society,  now  amounts  to  £128  148 
P-  The  draft  report  and  financial  statement  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  were  then 
ducossed  and  agreed.  The  past  year  promises  to 
be  a  very  lacoeasfal  one,  but  the  actual  figures 
oannot  yet  be  ascertained,  as  some  important 
Items  may  yet  come  in  before  the  aoditor^a  work 
is  finally  concluded.  Eleven  members  and  four 
Fellows  were  elected,  and  three  sooieties  affiliated, 
including  one  in  Ireland,  viz.,  the  Dalkey,  Killiney 
and  Glenageary  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  secre- 
tary brought  the  meMicg  to  a  close. 


United  Hortioultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Social  y.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  societj 
was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace 
Strand,  on  Monday  evening  last.  Seven  new  membera 


were  elected,  and  one  other  nominated.  Two  members 
onhr  are  on  the  aiok  fnnd.  The  aannsl  meetiog  wiU 
be  held  at  the  above  hotpl  on  Monday  evening,  Hareh 
IS,  at  8  o'clock.  Mr.  Arthur  Yntoh  has  kinolj  con- 
sented to  preside. 

Oardeners*  Orphan  Fund.— I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  you  that  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Roth- 
schild has  kindly  consentad  to  preside  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  on  Wednesday, 
March  22,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Retreat  Street.— A.  F. 
Barrok,  Hon.  Becrelary. 

The  Gardeners*  Boyal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— As  an  Instance  of  what  local  societies  are 
able  to  do  in  aiding  the  gardening  charities  we  are 
asked  to  mention  that  the  Belgate  and  District 
Cbiyaanthemnm  Society  has  remitted  to  the  Gar- 
denen'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  no  less  a  sum 
than  £136  IQi.  during  the  four  years  it  has  been 
established,  and  has  tons  been  the  means  of  nomi- 
nating thirteen  of  its  membets  as  life  membera  of 
the  institution.  Mr.  James  Brown,  the  inde- 
fatigable honorary  eeorotary  of  the  Reigate  So- 
ciery,  expresses  a  hope  that  kindred  sooieties,  if 
able,  may  be  induced  to  do  likewise,  and  thoa  not 
imty  add  to  the  funds  of  an  excellent  charity,  bat 
also  benefit  their  own  members  byoonfening  npon 
them,  as  funds  permit,  the  privileges  of  life  mem- 
bership of  the  institution. 


ANTHRACITE  GOAL  AND  OARDBH  BOILBRS 

IK  the  absence  of  fuller  information  it  Is  not 
possible  acoarateir  to  determine  why  "  G.  C.  L." 
(sea  pa^e  98)  has  failed  with  the  above  named  coal, 
which  I  consider  the  best  for  horticultural  purposes 
generally.  The  auggesllon  to  remove  the  boilera 
to  such  a  distance  is  a  serious  item,  and  one  which 
I  thould  myself  consider  long  and  well  before 
dedJing  up  >n.  Of  course  it  is  not  impossible  by 
any  means,  for  there  are  many  places  where  the 
bdlers  are  situate  at  far  greater  distancei  and  do 
their  work  well,  bat  the  serioasnesa  lies  in  the  feet 
that  the  coat  would  be  nearly  doubled  for  maintain- 
ing the  heat  as  before.  For  some  years  past  I  have 
used  anthracite,  and  I  always  speak  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms.  One  large  saddle  boiler  in  particular 
happened  to  be  so  arraoRed  by  working  in  coojnne- 
tion  with  others,  th^  the  flne  had  to  cross  a  road- 
way 10  tSefc  or  mora  before  it  reached  Uie  chimney. 
This  flue,  moreover,  wai  nearly  level,  but  with  a 
ohimney-staclc  16  feet  high  anthracite  coal  was  a 
perfect  success,  the  boiler  itself  being  merely 
covered  with  iron  sheets  to  throw  off  the  wet.  In 
the  early  i»rtof  1891,  with  bitter  cold  wind  blow- 
ing day  and  night  (It  ha[^ned  in  the  month  of 
Mareh),  I  have  recorded  in  my  diaiy  the  fact  tdiat 
it  bnrned  for  twenty-one  hours,  and  maintained  a 
splendid  heat  without  any  Interference.  In  other 
words,  it  was  made  up  under  my  personal  super- 
vision at  5.30  p.m.,  and  was  not  interfered  with 
till  2.30  p.m.  ^e  following  day,  mid  would  have 
eadly  gone  to  twenty-foar  hours  had  It  not  bean 
severe  weather  at  the  time.  I  continued  this  test 
for  some  days  purposely  to  convince  a  stoker  that 
anthracite  could  be  burnt  in  that  particnlar  boiler. 
The  size  I  prefer  to  use  is  about  that  of  a  2-lb.  loaf 
of  bread,  as  1  have  found  that  the  more  open  the 
fuel  lies  in  the  fire-box  the  better  foe  combustion  ; 
generally.  Draught,  then,  I  consider  an  all-im- 
pOTtant  point,  and  in  places  where  it  can  be  d<me, 
I  wonld  much  prefer  25  feet  or  80  ftot  tot  a  stack 
than  (me  at  16  feet,  beoanse  the  damper  will  do 
the  rest  Anthracite  coal  wilt  not  stand  poking, 
neither  does  it  require  it,  provided  alwajs  yon 
make  up  your  fire  with  clear  bars  and  then  allow 
it  to  burn  quite  low  again  before  recharging  it. 
The  fin  that  I  record  above  as  lasting  twenty-one 
hoots  was  never  tooohed  with  a  potor  the  whole 
time,  and  when  'evratoally  it  was  cleaned  it  was 
done  more  by  pushing  the  embers  to  and  fro  with 
a  strong  iron  hoe  along  the  bars,  which  cleared 
them  snfficienlly  to  go  on  agiUn  as  before. 
At  a  certain  heat  this  coal'  has  the  peculiarity  if 
interfered  with  of  breaking  up  precisely  as  lime 
does  in  the  process  of  slatting,  and  if  interfered 
with  much  while  in  this  state  It  qoickly  becomes  a 
dead  black  mass.  If  left  alone  It  wiU  steadily 


bum  and  consume  almost  every  atom,  and  a  Are 
that  will  bum  steadily  for  suoh  a  time  oannot  do 
aught  else  but  m^tain  a  steady  uniform  tempers 
tare.  Only  a  week  or  so  since  an  instance  was 
brought  before  my  notice  of  a  nurseryman  having 
a  fire  of  anthracite  which  lasted  for  nearly  three 
days;  the  boiler  was  not  in  active  use,  and  the 
fire  wa;  merely  kept  going  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing it  dry  ;  hence  it  was  charged  with  acthrai^te 
and,  the  damper  pushed  nearly  home  and  the 
weather  being  comparatively  mild,  foigotten,  bat 
being  required  a  few  days  after,  the  proprietor  was 
surprised  to  find  fire  still  remaining,  so  that  its 
lasting  properties  seem  almost  endless.  I  have 
socoessf  ally  employed  anthracite  in  varying  forms 
of  trailers.  There  are,  of  coarse,  differences  in  the 
coal  itself,  and  what  I  find  best  is  that  known  as 
the  "  big  vein  " ;  this  Is  very  satlafactory,  while 
"cobbles"  are  just  the  reverse.  By  using  anthra- 
cite night  stoking  can  be  entirely  aispenaed  with, 
combined  with  which  is  the  Eatisfactios  of  a  good 
heat  being  maintaioed  and  a  good  fire  still  remiUn- 
ing  to  work  upon  ;  the  saving,  too,  of  labonrisooa< 
Biddable,  so  that  even  if  the  coal  In  some  disMcts 
is  the  most  expensive,  I  believe  It  wonld  be  eqnally 
cheap  all  round  in  the  end.  Another  point,  It  is 
smokeless,  and  boa  not  those  overwhelming  sol- 
phurons  fumes  attending  the  nse  of  coke.  The 
ashes  and  clinkers  also  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
a  proof  that  the  greatest  amount  possible  is  ob- 
tained from  the  coal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
"  G.  C.  h."  may  yet  see  his  way  to  overcoming  his 
difflcol^  in  the  exls^ig  stokehole  with  pwbaps  a 
few  needed  altaratlous.  E.  JsMKora. 

Hampton  HUl,  Middletaw. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Early-flowering  Irises.— Three  others  of  the 
early-flowering  Irises  have  stood  the  Ute  winter  at 
Oalnrood.  Iris  IJakerisna  is  in  fine  flower,  and  I. 
Histrio  and  T.  hiatrioides  are  in  large  bad.  The  only 
protection  when  growing  that  they  have  had  was  a  few 
Oak  leaves.  When  the  Sowers  open  they  have  a  gbus 
over  them  when  the  weather  is  trying. — Qeokob  F. 
Wilson. 

Ohineu  Primulas.— Messrs.  Veltoh  send  us  a 
gathering  of  flowers  of  their  strain  of  Chinese  Pri- 
mulas, many  of  them  being  remarkably  fine  and 
showing  a  decided  advance  in  this  favourite  winter 
flower.  Some  of  the  semi-double  varieties  are 
very  good.  AU  the  siogle  sorts,  ranging  from 
rich  crimson  to  pun  white,  have  flowers  of  great 
anbstancp,  while  at  same  time  they  an  large 
and  of  good  form. 

Coccocypselum  discolor  may  be  nmde  note 
of  as  an  interesting  stove  pluit  for  a  basket.  It 
produces  nltramarlne  •  blue  berries,  very  rich 
against  the  small  deep-coloured  leaves.  An  ordi- 
nary Imsket  will  suffice,  and  this  should  be  lined 
with  Sphagnum  Moss,  the  soil  being  composed  of 
equal  parts  loam  and  peat,  mixed  with  sufficient 
sharp  ^ver  sand  to  Iceep  it  parous.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mcnntalna  of  Jaiuick  There  is  a  specimen 
in  the  stove  at  Kew. 

The  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Ln- 
cilise)  is  a  twaatlfnl  thing  to  grow  in  pots.  It  may 
be  readily  grown  in  this  way,  and  home-grown 
bulbs  abould  be  selected,  as  when  collected.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  bulbs  of  Scilla  bifolia 
get  mixed  with  those  of  the  Chionodoxa.  They 
are  ^tmilax,  but  it  is  disappointing  to  get  each  a 
mixture.  The  bright  cheerful  blue  colour  of  the 
Chionodoxa  m^es  it  of  special  value  for  this  pur- 
pose. C.  sardensis  is  also  nsefal,  the  flowers  oC 
the  riohest  Uae. 

The  weather  in  New  Orleana.— This  ts  the 
coldest  winter  we  have  had  in  New  Orleans  for  a 
long  lime.  We  hove  had  7"  to  8°  of  frost,  which 
destroyed  a  few  of  the  Palms  out  of  doora.  Phoenix 
reclinata  principally.  Phcenix  canariensis  and 
daotylifers,  Lattmia  borbonloa,  Bha[ds  flabellifor- 
mis,  Cocos  anstr^s,  and  Brafw^filameutosaJiave 
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outer  letTU  being  scalded  by  the  sun  Btrikiog 
them  while  the  frost  ysaa  on  them.  Seafortbia 
elcgans  stood  4°  of  frost  last  Tear ;  also  Co  cos  plu- 
mofa.  This  year  the  Seaforlhia  was  killed.  I  do 
not  know  bow  the  Cocos  pliunofa  has  done.  We 
have  had  scow  here  only  twtoa  in  fiftj  yean. 
— O.  B.  Fakteb,  A'cw  Orleana. 
'  Oarnation  Mi>B  JoUA  ZiBproved.-I  must 
My  another  woid  In  faTonr  of  thiB  useful  Cana- 
tioD,  which,  in  rpite  of  all  thebndfog^y  veatber 
we  have  experienced,  is  now  flowering  freely  with 
me.  It  was  some  time  before  I  conld  feel  con- 
▼ioced  that  plants  which  I  had  eocd  were  any 
other  than  well  caltlTsted  examples  of  the  old 
form,  but  after  growing  it  myself,  I  must  fay  I 
never  had  the  old  yariety  in  snch  good  oondilloD 
at  this  reason  of  the  year,  either  with  rrgaid  to 
qoality  or  number  <tf  flowers,— H. 

Hyacinthus  azureua  is  one  of  the  most 
cliarming  of  early  spring  flowers.  It  is  known 
also  as  Mnscari  aznrenm  and  M.  lingnlatom,  the 
plant  doing  well  against  a  warm  elwltered  waU. 
The  flowers  are  of  great  beaa^,  qidte  bdl-sbaped 
and  of  a  beantlfnl  amre-blne  ocAxmx.  It  it  always 
well  to  protect  the  blocms,  and  eren  leaves  for 
that  matter,  by  placing  a  line  of  coal  asbes  orsimi- 
\n  mateiial  round  the  plant  to  prevent  slags  from 
devooriog  them.  Slugs  are  extremal  putial  to 
both  foliage  and  bloom. 

Seedling  CliTiaa.— I  am  eending  yoa  blooms 
of  my  feedliDg  Cliilas  similar  to  the  groop  which 
I  exhibited  at  the  B.H.S.  show  fast  March. 
Qzoaped  with  Italma  or  In  Tascs,  CliTiaa  are  most 
elECctlvefor  nid-ninteror  sprirg  decoration.  Of 
easy  oaltnre,  lasting  long  in  bloom,  they  merit 
more  extensive  caltivatdon.— F.  Datidson,  Iicerne 
Minster  Qardeni,  Blandford. 

Flower-heads  n maikably  large  and  tbe  col- 
ours good,  bnt  we  cannot  see  any  advantage  in 
naming  every  sort,  seeing  that  in  the  caee  of 
many  there  is  so  very  little  difference  in  the  shade. 
— Xd. 

OardeBS  at  Cannea.— In  a  recent  letter  Sir 
P.  Currle  wiitea  to  os  of  the  gardens  at  Cannes : 
"  The  prettiest  things  in  tbe  floral  way  at 
Oannea  were  the  common  Roses  de  Beogale, 
which  were  rampaging  all  over  tbe  place,  and 
falling  in  great  festoons  from  the  terraces.  I 
like  the  terraced  Olive  groands  much  and  the  blne- 
greeo  shade  where  the  Anemones  and  Viouts  will 
soon  be  making  a  lovely  carpet.  The  sustaining 
walls  boilt  without  any  cement  or  mortar  put  oor 
builders  to  shame,  bnt  it  is  perhaps  the  absence 
of  severe  frost  that  alone  makes  them  possible.  One 
has  a  surfeit  of  Palms  at  Cannes.  The  place  has, 
I  think,  been  epcXit  by  sweeping  away  the  beau- 
ttfal  old  Umbndla  Fines  and  OKves,  ud  flUiog 
every  oomer  with  those  oabbage-Uke  ezoUoa.  A 
tall  Palm  in  a  landscape  is  lovely,  bat  tbe  shorter 
varieties,  crowded  as  they  are,  are  quite  unlnterest* 
ing." 

It  is  too  often  the  role  to  neglect  or  forget 
the  native  things  of  the  spot.  We  remember  with 
^easnre  the  few  gardens  in  the  lUvieia  where  the 
fine  Heaths  of  the  district  and  tbe  native  trees 
and  bushes  were  preserved.  Tbe  gardens  in  the 
Riviera  have  a  very  hard  look  from  tbe  prevalence 
of  plants  for  which  the  country  is  not  really  fitted. 
—Ed. 

The  flowers  of  Siberia.— Can  anyone  tell  as 
anything  of  tbe  flora  of  Siberia  I  AltboDgh  for 
the  most  part  a  frozen  desert  during  the  winter 
seaeon,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  flowerlefs  wute 
during  the  hot  days  of  spring  and  summer ;  in- 
deed, travellers  now  and  then  tantalise  as  with 
tbelr  praises  of  the  flowers  which  spring  np  socn 
after  the  enow  melts  away.  For  example,  in  Sir 
John  Lnbbock's  recent  volume,  "Beauties  of  Na- 
ture," .in  the  introduction  at  page  28,  be  tells  us 
that  "  U.  Fatrin,  on  coming  down  from  the  frozen 
heights  of  the  Altai,  came  suddenly  on  a  view  of 
tbe  flowery  plain  of  Obi" ;  and  the  description  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  idain  was  "  green  only  in  places, 
and  tta  the  rest  covered  by  three  flowers — the 
parple  Siberian  Iris,  tbe  golden  Hemerocallis,  and 
the  iilTery  Naioissos  green,  parjde,  gold  and 
white  as  far  as  the  ^  ooold  reach."  Is  the  Iris 


referred  to  I.  sibiriea  or  is  it  I.  Isvigala,  now  be- 
lieved to  be  the  wil  1  parent  of  tbe  I.  Ktempferi  of 
Japanese  gardens?  Most  of  tbe  Day  Lilies,  or 
Hemercoallis,  extend  from  N.  Europe  through 
Siberia  to  Japan,  bat  to  what  nwdes  the  "  »ilveiy 
NuolssuB  "  can  belong  completely  pasiles  me.  and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  any  praotioal  Information. — F.  W. 
BUBBIDQE,  Jhthlin. 

lAchenalia  Nelsoni— In  a  small  group  of 
Laohenalias  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Toeeday 
last,  E.  Nelsoni  was  by  far  the  finest,  surpassing 
in  beauty  L,  aurea  and  tbe  other  forms  shown  wit£ 
it.  It  is  strange  tlatsuch  a  beautiful  flower  as 
L.  Nelsoni  does  not  become  more  common  in  gar- 
dens, bnt  cme  seldom  sees  It,  althoogh  most  unfal 
at  this  f  eason  of  the  year.  Tbe  good  work  acoom- 
plished  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Ne^on  in  the  raising 
of  hybrid  Lacbenalias  is  well  known,  and  L.  Nel- 
soni, appropriately  named  after  the  raiser,  is  nn- 
questionably  bis  greatest  triumph.  A  coloured 
plate  of  it,  together  with  some  others,  was  given 
in  THfl  Gasdbk,  July  17,  1880,  and  an  interesting 
note  from  Mr.  Nelson  concerning  this  hybrid 
appeared  in  the  Issue  of  Febnianr  S,  1861.  At  flrbt 
it  was  considered  too  close  to  L.  aurea,  but  there 
is  no  question  as  to  Its  absolute  distinctness  and 
superiority  over  that  type.  Tbe  flowers  of  L.  Nel- 
soni are  large  and  rich  golden  yellow  in  colour, 
sometimes  touched  with  greenh'whidi,however,doe8 
not  detract  from  their  beauty,  whilst  they  are  borne 
on  strong  scapes.  The  growth  is  free  and  robost. 
Well-grown  plants  will  bear  scapes  carrying  nearly 
twenty  flowers,  which  stand  oat  boldly  from  those 
of  the  other  lAohenalias. 


:  rear  in  Ireland :  While  it  was  a  disastroas  year 
:  or  all  fruits,  and,  as  a  rule,  for  many  kinds  of  - 
herbaceous  plants,  the  Roses,  especially  the  Tea 
Tatieties,  at  least  in  my  garder,  were  quite  up  to 
theaveraga  I  haTeoome  to  the  conclusion  that  Tea 
Roses  adapt  themselTes  remarkably  well  to  tbe 
Irish  oUmate,  and  sboold  he  lai^y  planted. 

BBI8BI.KT  UABLAT. 

Beltedesb,  Wbvt  Uutb. 


Public  Gardens. 


Park  at  Stockton-on-Tees.— The  sew  public 

Swk  at  Stockton-oD>TeeB,  which  it  la  hoped  that  the 
lake  of  York  will  open  in  duo  course,  is  a  tine  open 
pace  lying  between  Stockton  and  the  pictareH]oe 
ittle  village  of  Bartbnm.  For  nanT  yean  Uie  ground 
ras  ont  into  gniss  fietdi,  through  «  bfeh  ran  a  paUic 
footpath  oonnecliDg  Hartbum  wilh  the  town.  The 
whole  neigbbonrbood  is  now  wonderfnlly  improved, 
utd  quite  a  colony  of  charming  villas  has  sprung  np 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  new  park. 

An  open  space  tot  Clerkenwell.  —  The 
London  Connty  Coonoil  have  in  trust  £10,000,  re- 
ceived from  the  Treaaary  In  lien  of  the  reservation 
as  an  open  space  of  a  portion  of  tbe  site  of  Cold- 
bath  Ftelds  Prison,  now  entirety  utilised  for  parcel 
post  pnrposes.  The  Clerkenwell  Vestry  suggests 
that  this  money  kbonid  be  used  in  the  acquisition, 
as  an  open  Fpsce  "for  ever,"  of  a  vacant  plot  of 
land  abutting  upon  Rosebeiy  Avenue  and  o^xMtte 
the  New  River  Head,  Sadler's  Wells,  which  Is  now 
opened  out  to  the  puUio  view.  The  noand  In 
question  Is  owned  by  the  County  ConndL 


The  mather  in  West  Herts.— During  tbe 
past  week  tbe  weather  has  been  very  ohangeaUe ; 
the  most  noteworthy  fiFatnre,  however,  was  tbe 
violraoe  of  the  wind  after  tnoh  a  long  period  of 
calm  weatiier.  Throughout  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Satnrday  iu  last  week  the  wind  remained  singu- 
larly high,  nd  often  rose  to  tbe  force  of  a  gal* 
direction  south-west  to  west.  Rsin  fell  on  each 
day  of  the  week,  hut  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than 
half-an-Inch.— E.  K,  Serkkamtted. 


RAINFALL  IN  1892. 

I  SEND  you,  as  in  previous  years,  tbe  rainfall 
record  of  Belvedere  House,  West  Heath,  and 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  Both  places  have  much 
tbe  Fame  relative  positions.  The  fall  in  Ireland  Is 
much  in  excess  of  that  in  Lincolnshire,  as  during 
tbe  first  eight  months  of  the  year  that  county 
suffered  greatly  &om  drought.  There  b  one 
peculiarity  in  the  two  records,  both  of  which 
bave  been  accurately  kept.  While  the  rainfall  at 
Belvedere  is  more  than  12  inches  in  excess  of  that 
at  Belvoir,  the  ^ays  on  which  rain  fdl  are  less  by 
16  than  at  Belvoir.  One  thing  surprised  me  this 


Number 

Month. 

Tbtal  depth. 

OrMtartfaU  In 

(rfdanon 
wUdi-01 

Sibowa. 

ormoreldL 

Incbea. 

Deptli. 

Date. 

Jan. 

1  66 

■26 

21 

14 

Feb. 

2-61 

-£6 

7 

17 

March 

■TO 

-82 

14 

« 

April 
Uay 

181 

■88 

24 

18 

5-25 

1-20 

28 

17 

June 

2-93 

l-6« 

9 

in 

July 

879 

114 

a 

12 

Aug. 

7B6 

1-58 

7 

19 

Sept. 

874 

■64 

2 

16 

Oct. 

2-64 

■80 

14 

16 

Nov. 

8-S2 

-59 

17 

20 

Deo. 

1-91 

•27  • 

-  8 

18 

Total 

I74 

— Jahbb  Batubb. 


Belvoib  Castle,  Lihcouwhibi. 


Number 

(ddayion 

Month. 

Total  depth. 

QraatwtfaUin 

which  -01 

t4houri. 

ormora  fella 

iDchea. 

Dato 

Jan. 

124 

De^h. 

11 

19 

Feb. 

205 

•58 

16 

17 

March 

186 

•82 

16 

17 

April 

1-18 

•27 

28 

18 

Mlay 

2-47 

•68 

4 

14 

June 

a-77 

29 

18 

July 

184 

■70 

20 

11 

Aug. 

1-65 

•28 

24 

14 

Sept. 

8-05 

125 

21 

17 

Oct. 

6-P2 

1-48 

8 

24 

Nov. 

118 

■24 

ft 

16 

Deo. 

0-9L 

■28 

0 

10 

Total  .. 

19l» 

— WlLLIAH  InGBAM. 

ITames  of  plants.^Jitl€s.— l,  Correa  cardinalist 

2,  Acacia  platjptera.  W.  W.—\,  Zygopetalum  fn- 

tennedinm  j  2,  Cattleja  TriaMS ;  8,  a  good  coloured 

Lnlia  enceps.  Odowo. — 1,  Oncidium  Pbalenopais  j 

2,  Odontoglossum  Andersoniaaum,  ordinary  form ;  8, 
OdontoffhMnm  orifpum. extra  good;  4,  OdontogloMum 

Edwaidi.  ex.— 1,  Cattleya  cbocoensis,  dark  tonnt 

2,  Onoidinm  oortnm  j  8,  Cypripedinni  politum,  good 

bright  flower.  /.  SeefrrwAt.- 1,  Calanthe  Hegmen  i 

2,0.Swideri!8,0.Stefen8i.— Tr.HardiMff.— BiUbergia 

oalans.  E.  CaMe.~-\,  Caltleya  Trianie;  2,  Odon- 

toglossam  Ed-wardi.  C.  R.  Paiifer.— Your  tufted 

Pansy  is  probably  Abercom  Gem.- — R.  a.  a. — 1, 

Conoelininm  iantbivunt  j  2,  Cclsia  critics.  Harry 

Sitcll{«y.— Forms  of  Helleboros  orient  alia. 


"The  Garden  -  BontUy  Parts.— BMijsyysl  to  iMjt. 
U.M  In  *mUIy  hcv>d  MmUHw  ft  f*.  fc  «*«JS5.  *• 
oolMnd  pMtt  ari  bat  prwritJ,  Md  *t  <■  MM  "**!JS 

rrftrtw  ^wiMw  to  a«  i«*w «•  \^-ttwir  ""«"«*_^;*< 

li  M. ;  >oM  Am,  1^  Sd-    OtmpltU  Mt  ^  ^mmu  tf 
QtaXKM  frvm  m  mmmmccvoU  W  «»4  «  U'  3  jWti  (ro  wtt., 

•■Gardening  Illustratad"  ■onthlr 

iMTtovsIvM  rHetU.',p<Mfrt»,M. 

"  Farm  ai>d  B«ne  **  Honthly  Parts.— Wi  *> 

WMl  m««Ut  M^firtMt  yrrriMu  W  O*  tew  ^Ol  |Mrl> 
wlaiMa    fVkcSi.;  portAM- M- 
"HardT  Flowers.**— tfMSf  <^■^^|lrto■^  t/  itrmwitt, 

mUiom,U.ipottfrm,U.U. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  18fl8.-Co«i«iWyi^Ja- 
btHeal  LisUi^tM  Branelui  ^  (*•  JIortie««tf«i'B( 
LMi  'S  Oariint  tmd  Cowfry  BtaU  r«wl««ii«ff  ow 60MJ»«« 
btm  w*¥  ewaWIf  cwrf  txtttuivtlp  mbtd,       trt  a^mUM  to 
ittUwmttmtipUUtverpvbliA4d.   Pnw  li^:  tr  put. 

JU^MrnodcriKlo  art  {mlimUi  in  f»«  i»rM«wiil «/ 
wttoot  kewu  an  inviltd  tolflp  «t  to  ^'"'■SfT*'!: 

»t  KMf  I9r  dW>ttiutM>.  flit.  W'tt*  OTi««»»iW.  Jli»ri^<*Mrt» 
mud  jMltJMuMailt 
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Chrysanthemums. 


SEEDLING  CHRTSAirrHEinTMS. 

Baisinq  seedlings  ia  the  latest  phase  in  the 
craze  aneot  CSumnthemuius  ami  their  culture. 
Yei7  few  Eogluh  growan  probably  hare  as  yet 
saTM  thmr  own  seed,  though  I  hare  no  doubt 
the  advioe  that  has  raoently  been  g^roi  by  tiiat 
expwt,  Hr.  0.  E.  Shea,  on  the  aubjeot  will 
start  numerous  enthusiasts  growing  flowers 
Specially  for  the  purpose  of  giving  either  pollen 
or  being  fertilised  with  a  view  to  saving  Seed. 
Personally  I  am  of  opinion  tiiat  it  is  somewhat 
bte  in  the  day  to  start  seed-saving,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  raise  hundreds  of  seedlings  and  yet  not 
one  of  these  be  either  distinct  enough  or  of 
sufficient  value  to  warrant  its  preservation. 
Unfortunately,  it  will  be  a  diffioiut  matter  to 
persuade  many  raisers  that  their  geese  ore  not 
swans,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  seedlings 
they  have  expended  so  much  trouble  on  are 
either  synonymous  with  others  already  in  ex- 
istence ot  m.  infteior  merit  altogether.  The 
floral  oommittees  who  have  to  adjudicate  on 
the  merits  of  new  variotieB  of  CSirysuitliemuma 
have  durii^c  the  past  three  or  four  seasons  been 
inundated  with  novelties,  but  that  is  nothing 
to  what  is  before  them.  In  all  probability, 
thanks  to  the  introduction  of  American  saved 
seed,  and  which  was  very  well  advertised,  the 
majority  of  Ohrysanthemum  ei^usiasts  started 
raising  seedlings  for  the  first  time  hut  season, 
and  seeing  that  it  requires  at  least  two  years 
to  fully  test  t^e  varieties  thus  raised,  not  till 
next  autumn  will  they  be  presented  for  certifi- 
cates. According  to  Mr.  Shea's  experience,  a 
veiy  small  percentage  of  seedlings  raised  from 
American  seed  is  worth  saving,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  has  been  la^ly  saved  hap- 
hazard ;  whereM  if  Uie  crossing  and  fertiliBing 
generally  had  beat  carrted  out  in  a  mere  care- 
ful mannw,  only  the  very  beat  varieties  being 
selected  for  lihe  purpose  of  seed-saviDg,  the 

rater  portion  of  the  seedlings  resulting  would 
of  some  value.  It  may  pwliaps  prove  that 
Mr.  Shea  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  the 
American  growers  who  are  supplying  us  with 
seed.  They  may  have  taken  more  pains  in 
their  selection  of  varieties  to  operate  upon 
than  he  gives  them  credit  for,  though  it  may 
1  a  they  have  not  quite  all  the  newest  and 
leading  varieties  at  their  dtsposaL 

One  thing  is  veiy  certain :  the  seed  is  very 
sotmd,  mine  that  I  sowed  last  February  genni- 
natmg  very  freely,  suspiciously  so  in  fact, 
choice  seed  as  a  rule  not  being  remarkable  for 
its  gwmiiiating  power.  It  was  sown  in  a  pan 
And  treated  much  the  same  as  we  would  treat 
AstOTB  that  might  be  wanted  ear^,  and  tiie  seed 
germinated  nearly  as  quickly  and  surely.  Nor 
:were  the  seedlings  ss  a  rule  slow  in  forming  their 
first  rough  leaves  or  slugs  backward  in  miding 
them  out,  and  had  not  a  close  watch  been  set, 
all  would  have  disappeared  in  one  nisht.  When 
fairly  strong  the  pluits  were  plsoM  singly  in 
2}-inch  pots  and  kept  in  gentle  heat  and  not 
very  far  from  the  gtass  till  they  well  recovered 
from  the  check  given  in  removal  They  were 
next  located  on  a  swing  shelf  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  before  becoming  root-bound  the  majority 


were  shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  near  the  glass  in  a 
pit  with  a  little  warmth  oeing  the  next  move. 
From  the  first,  some  grew  stnjngly,  others  only 
moderately  so,  while  a  few  were  extremely 
feeble.  These  last  never  got  beyond  6-inch  pots 
and  had  such  a  sickly  yellow  hue,  that  at  last 
they  were  pitched  on  the  rubbish  heap,  there 
being  no  room  for  invalids  amongst  our  Ghry- 
suttnemams.  The  very  strongest  were  even- 
tually shifted  into  S^-inch  pots,  and  the  others 
were  given  ordinary  8-inch  pots.  All  were  duly 
staked  and  plaoed  in  the  open  with  the  rest  of 
the  pbmtB  oeing  grown  for  |«odnoinff  laise 
blooms.  Most  of  uiem  Imnohed  very  ute,  the 
buds  being  taken  moatlfy  in  SM>tember  and 
October,  while  some  few  did  not  nuioh  suffi 
ciently  early,  and  were  made  to  flower  at  the 
first  break.  Those  that  opened  in  November, 
and  which  I  need  hardly  add  were  some  of  the 
best  plants,  proved  to  be  either  single  or  semi- 
double  varieties,  and  not  to  be  condemned  on 
that  account.  Others  gave  promise  of  being 
somewhat  distinct;  one  in  particular  has  quilled 
florets,  the  colour  being  pink ;  while  about  a 
dozen  were  destroyed  very  quickly  after  we  saw 
what  wretched  mongrels  they  were.  The  gem 
of  the  batch  flowerra  in  January  and  belonf^ 
to  the  hairy  section,  being  in  the  way  of  Louis 
Boehmer,  only  of  a  much  more  pleasing  shade 
of  pink.  Unfortunatdy,  the  description  of  W. 
Fafooner,  a  sport  from  Louis  Boomer,  agrees 
only  too  well  with  the  appearance  of  my  seed- 
ling, and  I  shall  be  i^^reeably  surprised  if  tJie 
latter  ever  obtains  a  certificate  or  any  other  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  favour.  All  the  same,  eight 
strong  plants  have  been  raised,  and  a  gow  tnal 
will  be  given  it  before  wholly  discuiKng  it. 
Another  very  stur^  grower  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  Edwin  Beckett,  imd  tikis,  again,  will 
be  taken  care  of  for  a  time. 

From  Uie  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that 
raisinff  seedlings,  when  once  the  ^eed  is  ob- 
tained, is  a  very  simple  proceeding  and  also  a 
tremendous  lottery.  There  is  no  difficulty 
worthy  of  being  termed  such  in  raising  and 
flowermg  the  pluiCB,  but  will  the  raisers  gene- 
rally have  sufficient  discernment  to  decide  which 
are  wcwthy  of  being  given  a  second  trial  and 
which  shaU  be  thrown  away  1  If  Aey  are  not 
sufficiently  strong-minded,  the  chances  are  the 
pkoe  \ikvf  are  in  diaige  td  will  be  stufled  up 
with  worwless  nrieties,  these  greatly  interfer- 
ing with  the  work  of  growing  the  very  best 
forms  in  quantity  and  to  perfection,  and  so  be  the 
means  of  inflicting  loss  instead  of  being  a  source 
of  gain  and  credit,  as  fondly  imagined  at  the 
outset  If  there  is  ever  like^  to  be  any  {^eat 
demand  for  fine  blooms  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, this  ought  certainly  to  give  an  impetus 
to  seed-saving,  as  seedlings  from  midseason  and 
naturally  late  varieties  would  A^|Mr  to  be  at 
their  best  during  those  months.  What  is  wanted 
is  reliable  seed  saved  Mpeoially  for  [noducing 
late  flowers,  and  quite  a  grand  display  mi^t  be 
made  during  t^  months  named. 

W.  loOULDBH. 


The  colour  of  the  flower  is  white,  the  lower 
half  tinged  with  pink.  Being  a  good  late  bloomer, 
it  will  no  doabt  be  fairly  useful  m  this  way,  thongh 
the  colour  is  not  particularly  decided.  That  it 
was  BO  much  overmised  prevfons  to  being  sent 
out  doubtleM  told  heavily  agaiest  it  when  It  first 
flowered,  as  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  seeing 
It  woold  be  quite  natoraL  The  blooms,  however, 
keep  wonderfnUy  well  even  In  the  depth  of  winter. 
— T. 


CHBT8ANTHBUUHS  ON  WALLS. 

Now  ta  a  good  time  to  either  pat  oct  fresh  plants  or 
renovate  uioae  already  growing  at  the  foot  of  south 
or  east  walls.  Huiy  of  oor  luants  have  d(me  duty 
for  the  last  eight  years,  but  last  ssason  the  display 
was  not  equal  te  that  of  former  years,  t^s  planto 
not  having  grown  freely  enoagh  to  r^h  the  iap 
of  the  wtw.  This  I  attrlbnte  to  their  having  e«- 
hausted  all  the  nutriment  from  the  soil.  1  have 
removed  the  whole  of  the  aoil  18  inches  wide  and 
15  inches  deep,  loosening  the  snbMll,  which  Is 
heavy,  cold,  and  tenacious ;  the  trench  I  have  had 
filled  up  with  road-scraE^ngs  and  parings  freely 
mixed  with  leaves.  To  1^  half-decayed  horse 
manure  Is  added  rather  liberally,  the  compost 
being  used  in  a  rough  state,  so  as  to  remain  porous 
for  several  years  again.  Some  of  the  most  pro- 
miaiDg  plants  have  been  replanted  into  the  fresh 
soil.  Those  sorts  that  are  somewhat  old  and  could 
not  be  repbteed  I  was  oompeUad  to  keep ;  th^  are 
still  quite  the  best  for  this  mode  of  culture.  I 
allude  especially  to  the  Christine  family.  The 
plants  nre  put  out  two  to  the  yard.  In  oases  where 
they  are  not  strong  plants  my  plan  is  to  pat  out  a 
yard  apart  two  of  the  large-flowered  sorts,  filling 
in  with  a  slwle-flowered  or  a  pompon  variety. 
All  the  parte  of  the  wall  are  covered  by  this  ^an. 
A  thin  mulching  of  light  manore  Is  placed  about 
the  plants  to  protect  tbem  from  late  frost  and  to 
prevent  evaporation  during  the  ear^  part  of  the 
summer. 

Those  who  have  not  already  adopted  Ibis  method 
of  Beooilng  a  crop  of  flowers  when  the  bulk  of  the 
inside  blossoms  Is  past  would  do  wcdl  to  utilise 
their  (dd  roots  tor  the  deooratlon  of  any  bare  walls 
with  an  aspect  similar  to  that  named.  lAst  year 
I  was  enabled  to  cat  really  useful  blooms  the 
second  week  in  December.  As  to  variety,  almost 
any  Eort  will  succeed  except  the  large-flowered 
incurved  kinds ;  tliese,  by!tne  natural  formation 
of  their  florets,  retain  the  wet,  and  for  this 
reaMm  they  are  not  so  serviceable  as  those 
with  reflnnd  or  imbricated  petals.  Japanese  (d 
the  refiezed  section  can  especially  t>e  recom- 
mended. Pompons  not  only  flower  abundantly, 
but  last  along  time  in  good  condition ;  the  colours, 
too,  are  bright  and  varied.  The  old  stools  tiiat 
flowered  in  pots  last  aeaion  are  much  superior  to 
plants  raifod  from  cuttings  thla  year;  toey  have 
BO  many  more  shoots  starting  from  the  t»se  as 
oompared  wiUi  those  raised  from  oattings.  Even 
from  them  many  shoots  will  reqalre  removing ;  it 
all  are  aUowed  to  grow  they  would  weaken  each 
other  by  overcrowduig.  The  idea  should  be  to 
luve  the  entire  wall  hidden  with  the  foliage  and 
fiowers  of  the  Chr^antbemums.  B.  H. 


OhrysanthenLvm  Ada  Spauldin?.  —  This 
variety  is  very  useful  for  Ite  late  bloommg  qoali- 
Ues,  and  this  droumstanoe  will  doubtless  prevent 
it  from  being  completely  discarded,  tboagh  it  must 
certunly  be  incloded  among  the  disappointing 
kinds.  Previous  to  Its  being  dlstribotea  in  the 
spring  of  1890  it  was  announced  as  a  variety  of  the 
incurved  section  that  had  taken  high  honours  in 
America,  and  an  Ulnstoatlon  of  It  represented  as 
truly  an  incurved  a  flower  as  one  might  wlshfbr.  It 
14  now  catalogued  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  as  a  Japanese  incurved,  which  Is  certainly 
its  true  place,  as  the  blooms  are  much  too  rong^ 
to  be  included  with  the  true  incurved  varletw 


Ohrysanthemnm  New  Year's  Oift.— Ab  a 

lat«  flowering  varie^  this  flat-petalled  Japanese  mrt 
a  pronuung.  The  floTet«  arc  broad  and  quite  flat, 
slightly  pointed.  The  colour  is  pare  white,  except  in 
the  centre,  which  is  lomon,  gradually  changiag  to 
wMte  as  the  florets  unfold. — E.  M. 

Specimen-trained  Chrysanthemnms  are 

perhaps  not  quite  so  much  seen  at  exhibitions  now  as 
they  were  a  few  years  since ;  still,  there  are  many 
grown,  although  of  little  use  for  conservatory  de- 
coration, except  in  extra  large  buildings.  These 
must  of  necessity  be  dwarf  and  have  a  number  of 
shoote  low  down  near  the  base  of  the  plants.  Di> 
lectly  ttie  cuttings  reach  4  Inches  high,  tbe  top 
shomd  be  pinched  out  to  iodace  additional  growth 
thereby  layiog  the  foundation  of  the  future  speci- 
men. Some  few  persons  weferth^i 
as  standanfei^fii^c^ileilLtoil  Mt] 
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Jilants  Intended  (or  this  form  of  caltare  must  be 
flowed  to  Brow  with  one  stem  only  Kt  first  until 
ibe  desired  Iwlght  1b  reached.— B.  H. 


BHORT  NOTSS—CHRTBANTSSMUMS. 

\  Chrysaathemum  Ii.  Canning  deserves  men- 
^on  as  a  particularly  good  late  Tariety.  It  bus  a 
dwarf,  stocky  halnt  of  Growth,  the  flowers  pare  white, 
freely  prodnead  and  of  elrguit  shape.  Growers  of  cat 
flowers  for  market  should  aeoore  uiia.— H.  S. 

.  OhryBantlieinimi,  Seoretary  Farson.— This 
promiBca  to  be  a  oseful  addition  to  tne  incarved  Jamn- 
Me  section.  The  blooms  are  fally  up  to  exhibition 
sise  {  the  florets  of  medium  width,  narrower  at  the 
points.  The  colour  is  huff,  heavily  striped  with 
pn^ei  tbe^|oint6  of  the  florets  dear  buff  or  shaded 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Fine  Anemone  ftiIgena.-:-We  are  sending  you 
by  separate  post  a  few  blooms  Anemone  folgeoB  var. 
cut  from  the  open  gioand  this  momiog.  We  oonsider 
the  Uooms  far  superior  to  those  of  A.  fnlgens  proper, 
the  habit  andgcmenl  oonititation  of  the  plant  bnng 
stronger  and  mors  ngoroos.— Hdbkrt  &  SEauobb, 
Uuemow. 

%*  Slowen  remarkable  for  sise  and  the  oolonring 
very  biilltaat.— Ed. 

Forms  of  the  Eastern  Bellebore.— UesBrs. 
Laing  send  as  a  number  of  varieties  of  this  with 
French  names,  man;  of  them  beaatlful,  as  all  forms 
of  the  plant  are.  We,  however,  cannot  see  any  ad- 
vantage in  giving  so  many  names  to  forma  oE  the 
old  H.  orieotalis.  Not  one  of  these  things,  however 
interesting  to  look  into,  are  better  in  elfeot  in  the 
garden  than  tlia  forms  of  tbe  same  species  that 
David  Ho(ne  gtew  at  Olasnevfia  maoy  yean  f^o. 

The  Oloth  <tf  Gold  Onwiu.— A  very  old 
Crocus  is  C.  soslana,  or  Clotii  of  Gold  Croons,  bat 
it  makes  a  brilliant  patch  of  oolonr  when  theball» 
are  planted  moderately  close  together.  It  was 
bronght  from  the  Crimea  as  far  back  aa  the  year 
1605  or  thereabonta,  and  ia  a  bright  flower  on  a 
Febinaiy  day.  A  large  mass  of  it  was  in  bloom 
recently  in  the  lUml  Gardens,  Kew,  and  few  early 
flowers  are  richer  in  aapeot,  the  oolonr  deep  orange- 
yellow,  made  more  intense  by  the  dark-colonred 
outer  segments. 

A  Hew  Tree  Willow.— TiaTelUog  the  other 
day  In  Sonthem  Germany,  I  remember  seeing  a 
beantifnl  Saliz,  and  as  yon  are  fond  of  Willowa,  I 
thought  It  might  intere&t  yoo.  ^fesaor  Dippel, 
of  Darmstadt,  our  first  authority  about  trees,  was 
with  me  and  told  me  that  it  was  Baltz  blanda,  a 
natural  hybrid  between  Saliz  babylonioa  and  S 
fragilia  It  is  a  stately  tree,  of  pufectly  pendu- 
lous habit,  quite  as  good  as  iMbyfonlM,  but  mnch 
larger.  It  has  tbe  further  advantage  over  the 
Chinese  tree— I  oonsider  B.  babylimio^  as  such, 
that  It  ia  porfeoUy  hardr  in  Germany;  whilst 
babyloDica  is  very  often  erii^ed  by  frost.— Babon 
vos  St.  Paul. 

Oalliandra  Tweedel.— We  have  lately  noticed 
this  charming  stove  plant  in  two  or  three  gardens, 
ud  when  wul  grown  it  possesses  much  interest. 
The  Bottle-bnuh-Uke  flowers,  deep  crimson  in 
colour,  are  in  rich  contrast  to  the  feathen  foliage, 
which  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  Mimosa  in 
character.  Tbe  plant  makes  quite  a  bosh,  and  is 
so  distinct  in  character  from  the  general  run  of 
stove  plants,  that  it  well  deserves  a  good  place. 
It  ia  the  long  crimson  stamens  that  give  beauty  to 
tbe  crowded  heada  of  flowers.  A  great  point  is  to 
get  tbe  growth  well  ripened,  and  propagation  may 
be  effected  by  striking  the  oattiogs  on  a  little 
bottom  heat.  It  was  intoodooed  abont  flfij  years 
ago  from  Braiil,  and  shonld  be  more  common. 

German  Dendrological  Society.— Peiiiapff 
it  will  interest  you  to  hear  that  last  year  we 
established  a  "  German  Dendrological  Society 
My  friends  have  called  upon  me  to  be  the  p:esl< 


dent.  The  three  directors  of  the  botanic  gardens 
of  Berlin,  Darmstadt  and  Heidelberg,  the  professors 
Engler,  T^-ppeA  and  Pfitzer,  are  vice-presidents,  and 
a  committee  of  nnrserymoQ,  country  gentlemen 
and  foresters  is  to  assist  us.  Our  aim  is  to  study 
Mid  to  introduce  into  Germany  trees  and  shmbs 
that  may  have  either  an  eooiiomioal  or  an  orna- 
mental value.  Oar  investigadons  and  trials  will 
not  only  comprise  the  ao-called  "  novelties,"  but 
inclnde  also  thoae  ttees  and  shrubs  which  have 
been  known  for  a  long  time,  bnt  which  have  not 
a  a  yet  received  proper  attention  in  gardens  or 
forests.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  form  arboretnma  In 
proper  litaationB,  where  the  planti  will  be  tried, 
and  we  will  then  make  known  oor  ohtervsticms  as 
widely  as  possible,  to  induce  our  connbym^  to 
do  more  for  their  plantations  than  hitherto.  Eng- 
land in  this  respect  will  be  to  us  a  MUiant  ex- 
ample.—B  ABO  Hvou  Bt.  VAmAtFuehbaeh,  SokleaIdH, 
Germany. 

Iris  reticalata.— In  a  sheltered  comer  the 
other  day  we  noticed  the  first  fiowera  of  tbe  netted 
Iris,  which,  singular  to  say,  is  not  common  in  ordi- 
nary gardens.  Mr.  Allan  at  Gnnton  has,  we  believe, 
naturalised  it,  and  finds  that  rabbits  will  not  tondi 
the  plant.  A  few  olumpe  of  bulbs  on  the  nx^ery 
or  border  are  a  pleasant  spring  picture,  and  the 
violet  aodgold  flowers  will  aoent  the  garden  with  a 
rich  fragrance.  Of  all  the  bulbous  Irisea,  not  one 
equals  In  beanty  I.  reticulata,  and  tbe  type  Is  suffi- 
cient unlefB  (me  wants  to  grow  a  ooUeotlon,  adding 
the  many  vatieUea  of  it.  Flut  the  bolbs  deaply, 
9  inches  not  htSng  too  much,  and  in  the  sammer 
months  it  ia  a  good  plan  to  lift  them  and  replant 
at  once.  Hessn.  Barr  have  just  sent  us  some  well- 
flowered  examples  of  this  Iris  in  pots.  Few  balbs 
are  more  easily  grown  In  this  way,  the  shelter 
of  a  plant  house  auffiolng.  There  is  no  reason 
why  snoh  a  bulb  should  not  be  as  common  as  any 
of  the  more  popalar  early  spring-flowering  bulbous 
planta 

The  Kesereon  at  BCew.— We  noticed  in  tbe 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  a  few  days  ago  tbe  boshes  of 
the  MezereOn  (Daphne  Hezerenm)  burfitiog  into 
bloom.  A  few  bnght  surmy  days  are  needed  to 
expand  the  flowers  folly,  and  these  we  may  now 
reasonably  expect.  The  Daphne  is  such  a  delight- 
ful shmb,  that  when  used  freely  and  boldly,  as  at 
Kew,  note  should  be  made  of  it.  Each  bed  con- 
tains about  twenty  plants,  tufts  of  Rotous  being 
planted  between.  When  the  Daphnes  are  In  f uU 
bloom,  the  air  is  loaded  for  many  yards  around 
with  the  sweet  fragrance,  and  the  mass  of  purplish 
rose  against  the  green  Grass  is  a  happy  contrast. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  bed  of  the  white  variety, 
as  such  a  feature  would  form  a  distinctly  attrac- 
tive Bering  ntcture.  In  all  laige  gardens  where 
there  Is  a  wide  breadtii  ai  turf,  on  the  oatEUrts  of 
which  bold  masses  of  shrubs  could  be  planted, 
space  should  be  found  for  the  DajAne  Hezereum 
and  its  varieties.  As  the  plants  increase  in  alse  and 
get  too  close  together.It  is  aslmple  matter  to  remove 
every  other  one  and  transfer  to  another  positionu 

Notes  on  Snowdrops.— The  winter-blooming 
Galanthns  mentioned  by  C.  G.  van  Tubergen  in 
your  issue  of  February  11  is  probably  a  variety  of 
octobreosis.  In  September.  1891,  Max  Leichclin 
kindly  mt  me  two  bulbs  named  G.  octobrensis, 
which  came  into  bloom  abont  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, 1892,  and  are  only  just  oat  of  bloom. 
Like  those  of  your  correspondent,  they  have  the 
whitish  glaucous  line  rnnning  down  the  centre 
of  the  leaves.  On  examination,  it  is  possible  they 
may  be  different,  but,  judging  from  the  descrip- 
tion, I  should  say  your  correspondent's  Galanthos 
is  a  late-flowering  variety  of  G.  ootobrensia  A 
bulb  received  from  Max  Ldobtlin  In  July.  1892, 
named  G.  octobrensifl  (improved)  flowered  on  Oct. 
IS  last  and  continued  in  bloom  till  the  middle 
of  December.  This  is  no  doubt  the  true  type  of 
octobrensis,  flowering  as  it  does  in  the  month  from 
which  it  takes  Its  name,  though  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  earlier  and  later  types  were  the 
same.  We  have  a  nice  lot  of  G.  Foateri  coming 
into  bloom  just  now.  It  is  a  fine,  showy,  and  dis- 
tinct Snowdrop,  and  I  hope  to  have  a  ouony  of  It 
established  io  a  good  posiUon  in  the  Grass  by 


another  year.  I  am  Indebted  to  my  valued  cor»> 

spondent  Max  LelchHin  for  a  very  interestitu; 
and  rare  Snowdrop  from  the  Isle  of  'ihasos,  which 
is  just  now  in  bloom.  It  is  similar  to  G.  Fosteri 
in  t^e  flower  and  markinga  on  the  cup.  The  leaves 
are  broad,  like  those  of  Fosteri,  bat  instead  of 
being  a  dark  glanoons  green,  like  those  of  Fos- 
teri, they  an  of  a  light  green,  like  those  cf  G. 
nivalis.— D.  Mbltillb,  Dunrobin  Cattle  Qardeju. 

Choroxema  Iiowl,  which  It  will  be  remembered 
was  shown  by  Messra  Low  and  Co.,  Uppw  Clapton, 
at  tbe  meeting  of  tbe  Royal  Hortlonftoral  Society 
on  February  14, 1891,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
indoor  plants  raised  of  recent  years,  and  deaoved 
well  the  award  of  merit  given  to  it  on  that  occasioit 
One  may  compare  it  to  C.  Chandleri,  bnt  the 
fiowera  an  of  rl(^ier  colour,  and  the  growth  ia 
more  bushy,  jet  It  is  not  stiff.  Anothw  ohaiao- 
tsrlsUc  feature  is  that  the  leaves  an  of  a  deeper 
green  than  usual,  and  with  more  numerous  s[dkes. 
Small  pLants  are  most  ornamental  early  in  the 
year,  and  a  long  succession  of  bloom  Is  m^ntainecL 
which  will  afford  useful  material  for  cutting  if 
required.  C.  Low!  should  be  grown  by  all  who 
care  {or  good  indoor  idants,  as  it  is  ezcepttiwaUy 
free  and  easily  grown,a  point  of  no  small  importance 
to  amateurs. 

Pleione  hnmilia.— Just  now  a  couple  ot  pon- 
fols  of  flowering  psendo-bolbs  are  ve^  charming 
in  the  cool  house  at  Eew,  The  fiowera  ol  this 
speoiea  vary  from  almost  pure  white  to  rose,  but 
they  always  have  a  glistening,  frosted-like  surface. 
The  lip  ia  of  a  mora  prononooed  shade  of  rose  than 
the  petals  or  sepals,  and  is  farther  ornamented  by 
pattmes  of  yellow  and  reddish  brown,  while  several 
raised  fringed  lines  traverse  the  centre  lengthwise. 
The  flower  meaanras  from  S  inches  to  4  inches 
across.  P.  hnmtlis  should  be  repotted  buIj  La 
March.  Tbe  best  compost  for  ul  the  Plelones 
consists  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam  (from  both  of 
which  the  greater  proporiion  of  fine  material  has 
been  removed)  in  about  equal  parts,  adding  to 
them  chopped  Sphagnum  and  coarse  silver  sand, 
the  latter  only  sparingly.  My  experience  witti 
Plebines  ia  that  they  should  undoubtedly  be  re- 
potted eadi  year.  If  properly  grown  they  always 
nil  the  pans  wltii  roots,  and  the  fact  that  they 
will  take  a  very  ooosiderable  amount  of  feeding 
with  manure  water  when  in  full  growth  ^ows 
that  they  are  likely  to  pretty  well  exhaust  tike 
soil  in  which  t^ey  are  grown.  I  find,  too,  that  on 
account  of  their  r^iid  increase  they  beoome  much 
too  crowded  the  second  year.  P.  humilis  has  been 
known  in  eardoos  since  1850,  in  which  year  it  waa 
iotroducea  from  NepanL 

Calceolaria  fbcbsisefUia  (syna,  deSexa  and 
grandifiora). — I  was  very  pleased  to  read  the 
notice  In  Thb  Gabdut  of  Uie  18th  inst.  of  this 
invaluable  winter-flowerii^  Calceolaria  I  have 
grown  it  since  1878,  and  find  it  the  best  winter^ 
flowering  plant  of  ito  oolonr.  It  is  also  ao  exoellenb 
one  for  cutting,  as  the  flcwera  stick  persiataitly  to 
the  stem,  even  when  rudely  shaken.  I  woald  re- 
commend taking  tbe  cuttings  in  December,  strik* 
ing  them  in  a  cool  house  from  which  frost  is  ex- 
cluded. In  May  plant  them  out  in  good  soil  in  the. 
open  1  foot  aput,  where  the  only  attention  they 
require  ia  to  keep  weeds  down.  In  October  Ui^ 
will  without  any  trouble  be  found  to  have  made 
nice  bushy  compact  {dante  9  inohea  to  12  inidies 
high  and  as  much  through,  with  eve^  point 
splendidly  set  with  flower.  They  shomd  then 
be  lifted  and  potted  in  ray  6-inch  pots  and  placed 
in  the  greenhouse,  when  they  vrill  flower  profosely 
all  winter.  This  system  savea  the  summer  potting, 
watering,  pindiing,  house  room,  &o.,  and  makes 
very  mnch  better  pliuits  thsn  I  have  ever  managed 
to  secure  under  the  other  method  which  I  for 
yeara  oanied  out.  It  ia  my  impression  that  this 
Calceolaria  was  introduced  previous  to  1B78,  and 
was  prior  to  that  year  flgured  in  the  Botanieai 
Magazine,  but  of  thu  I  am  not  certain,  as  I  have 
not  the  volume  now  beside  me. — J.  Fobbbb, 
Hanick.  
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THE  VENETIAN  SUMACH. 
(rhum  cotinus.) 
This  when  in  flower  always  arrests  the  atten- 
tion, because  of  its  singular  appearance,  of  even 
those  who  do  not  take  a  general  interest  in 
shrubs.  On  account  of  the  feathery  nature  of 
the  sterile  flower-olusters  some  call  it  the  Wig 
tree,  a  name  by  which  it  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  Venetian  Sumach.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable shrub,  as  it  is  attractive  at  a  time  when 
shrubberies  begin  to  look  duU  and  monotonous. 
It  is  always  a  dwarf,'  spreading  bush,  rarely 
more  than  8  feet  high.  Its  glaucous  round 
leaves  make  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  reddish 
feathery  clusters.  It  is  hardy,  almost  ever- 
green, and  grows  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  but  must 
always  have  plenty  of  room  to  allow  of  full  de- 
velopment. The  bush  here  tigured  is  a  con- 
Jiptcuous  object  on  the  lawn  at  Marsham  Lodge, 
Oerrard's  Cross,  Bucks. 


ning,  because  some  evergreen  trees  grow  winter 
and  summer,  and  encroach  on  each  other  in  a 
subtle  way.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  finest 
plantations  in  England  and  Wales  ruined  from 
want  of  attention — the  very  choicest  conifers,  and 
every  variety  or  species  that  one  could  desire, 
cnunroed  into  plantations  and  forgotten  a  few 
years  after  they  had  began  to  grow  vigorously. 

A  good  way  is  to  walk  round  the  trees  and  never 
let  them  touch  each  other.   This  rule  should  be  ' 
rigidly  observed  for  all  such  things  as  Cedars, 
quick -growing  Cypress,  Yew  and  other  trees  of  any 
natural  dignity.   They  may  encroach  on  dwarf 
shrubs  and  plants,  but  should  not  touch  each  other,  i 
and  with  this  precaution  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
tbem  grow.   They  spread  so  rapidly  under  these  i 
oonditionp,  that  it  is  astonishing  now  often  we  have  I 
to  use  the  spade  or  axe.  | 

These  words  concern  groups  of  precioas  trees  j 
in  pleasure  grounds  near  the  house.    It  is  another 
matter  when  we  are  dealing  with  woods.   But  even  j 
to  these  something  of  the  kind  will  apply,  as,  ' 
whether  we  get  a  growth  of  2  feet  or  1  foot  out  of 
our  young  Scotch  Fir  or  other  trees  is  of  some  con-  < 


when  the  Scillas  were  fully  expanded.  The  com- 
paratively dry  weather  we  have  had  f  ince  Christ- 
mas has  been  greatly  in  favour  of  this  Heath, 
especially  the  white  one,  for  with  wet  weather  the 
flowers  are  more  liable  to  be  splashed  and  dis- 
coloured than -in  the  ordinary  form.  This  last, 
when  planted  in  a  light  sunny  spot,  produces 
richer  coloured  flowers  than  where  it  is  a  good  deal 
shaded,  though  In  colour  some  individuals  are  cer- 
tainly superior  to  others.  Few  of  our  outdoor 
shrubs  bloom  so  continuously  as  this  little  Heath, 
for,  given  favourable  weather,  it  will  commence  to 
flower  soon  after  Christmas  and  continue  till  spring 
is  well  advanced. — T. 


GRAFTING  LILAC3. 
With  respect  to  the  practice  of  grafting  Lilacs, 
one  is  tempted  to  say.  Can  folly  further  go  T  The 
man  who  adopts  this  method  is  the  more  especially 
blameable  in  employing  the  Privet  as  a  stock. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  Privet  forms  such  an 
abundance  of  coarse  roots  as  to  completely  rob  the 
soil  around  of  its  goodness,  besides  bringing  it 
into  a  dust-dry  condition  in  the  summer  season. 
After  purchasing  a  collection  of  Lilacs  and  giving 
tbem  a  good  position  in  the  garden,  it  would  come 
as  an  unwelcome  surprise  to  find  numerous  Privet 
sprouts  spriogirg  from  their  bases.    If  such  bap- 

Kncd  to  me,  I  should  be  inolioedto  root  tbem  out. 
the  case  of  most  things  which  are  commonly 
grafted,  reasons,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  can  be 
given  for  doing  so,  but  it  would  puzzle  anyone  to 
say  why  this  method  of  increase  should  be  applied 
to  the  Lilac,  which  strikes  from  cuttings  almost 
as  easily  as  the  Fuchsia.  I  have  propagitted  thou- 
sands of  the  best  kinds  of  Lilac  in  this  way,  quite 
(<5  per  cent,  of  the  cuttings  making  good  plants.  I 
note  that  M.  Lemoine  propagates  his  Lilacs  in 
this  way,  and  I  doubt  if  on  the  Continent,  where 
Lilacs  are  much  more  largely  planted  than  with 
us,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  grafted 
plant.  When  things  so  easily  raised  from  cut- 
tings are  grafted,  one  does  not  wonder  that 
an  art  undoubtedly  useful  when  judiciously  em- 
ployed should  often  be  condemned.  In  propa- 
gating Lilacs  from  cuttings  two  methods  may  be 
made  use  of.  One  consitits  in  potting  the  plants 
at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  keeping  tbem  cool  till 
January,  and  then  giving  them  a  temperature  of 
not  more  than  50°  till  February,  when  they  may 
have  5"  more.  The  growth  made  will  then  be 
full  and  succulent,  but  not  too  tender,  and  the 
young  shoots  will  make  roots  freely  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  C0°  more  quickly  and  with  greater  certainty 
if  bottom  heat  is  employed.  I  have  always  used 
4^-incb  pot9,  preparing  them  exactly  as  is  usual 
for  Verbenas.  When  fairly  rooted  they  are  removed 
to  a  cooler  house  and  from  thence  to  frames  where 
ihey  can  be  hardened  off.  Later  on,  say  early  in 
May,  they  can  be  set  out  in  the  open  ground  in 
good  well-manured  soil,  keeping  them  watered  if 
the  weather  is  dry  until  they  get  well  hold  of  the 
ground,  when  they  require  no  more  attention  than 
keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  Another  way  con- 
sists in  taking  the  cuttings  early  in  August,  just 
as  the  wood  is  maturing.  The  best  place  for  them 
'  is  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  where  they 
get  little  or  no  sunshine.  The  soil  must  be  light 
and  rather  sandy,  and  the  cuttings  should  be  very 
firmly  inserted,  leaving  one  or  two  lea,vea  above 
ground  only,  as  then  evaporation  is  not  so  great 
and  the  cuttings  are  not  so  likely  to  flag.  Kept 
well  moistened,  the  greater  portion  will  make  good 
roots  by  the  autumn,  and  can  be  transplanted  the 
following  March,  J.  C.  B. 


Hardy  Heatha.— It  is  a  pity  that  these  are 
not  more  in  favour  for  general  planting.  Most  of 
them  flower  during  late  summer  and  autumn,  but 
E.  camea  is  the  exception,  and  although  generally 
at  its  best  during  spring  we  might  call  it  a  winter 
blcomer.  The  few  fine  warm  days  that  we  have 
had  to  begin  the  month  have  brought  out  the 
flowers  of  this  Heath  in  myriads.  The  Snowdrops 
are  only  just  peeping  through,  and  suggest  a 
charming  combination  of  two  of  the  earliest 
flowers.   Then  there  is  the  white  form  of  this  early 
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KXA.MPLE  OF  RAPID  GROWTH  OF  EVER- 
GREEN TREES. 
No  remark  Is  more  frequent,  when  one  advises  the 
planting  of  a  group  of  fine  trees  like  Yew  or  Le- 
banon Cedar,  than  that  the  growth  "  is  very  slow." 
We  are  never  deterred  from  planting'  anything  be- 
cause the  growth  is  slow,  as  having  found  so  many 
beautiful  trees  in  the  world  when  we  came  into 
{t  wo  should  keep  up  the  stock.  But  the 
growth  of  some  of  the  stateliest  evergreen  trees  is 
not  slow.  The  growth  is  so  subtle  and  constant  in 
certain  trees  that  one  does  not  notice  it  much,  but 
persons  looking  in  after  a  few  years'  absence  notice 
immediately  the  Iwautiful  growth  which  takes 
place  in  certain  evergreen  trees,  of  the  hinhest 
value  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  In  1888  we 
planted  some  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  4  feet  to  5  feet 
hiffh,  in  a  poor  soil  in  a  copse  that  had  recently 
been  grubbed,  and  these  are  handsome  young  trees 
now— pictures  of  grace  and  vigour,  13  feet  high. 
We  the  Fame  year  made  a  plantation  of  Lawson's 
Cypress— little  things  that  one  could  carry  three 
of  when  planting.  Now  they  are  sturdy  trees, 
loaded  with  rich  foliage,  and  very  steady  in  the 
teeth  of  violent  winds ;  measured  this  week  they  are 
13  feet  high. 

At  the  same  time,  or  later,  we  made  a  large 
plantation  of  the  common  Yew  to  act  as  a  high 
evergreen  screen  between  the  stable  and  the  house. 
The  Yews  are  not  quite  so  tall  as  the  Cedars  or  Cy- 
press, but  equally  remarkable  for  vigour.  Here  we 
see  three  of  the  finest  hardy  evergreen  trees  for 
formlDg  groups  or  shelter  belts  in  the  home  land- 
scape which  are  remarkable  for  rapid  growth. 

Often  in  planting  such  things  the  mistake  is 
made  of  planting  too  thickly  and  not  thinning  in 
time.  The  only  remedy  is  to  have  somebody  near 
who  takes  the  trees  out  of  each  other's  way.  The 
handsome  growth  we  speak  of  will  only  be  kept  up 
and  the  trees  become  fine  ones  of  their  kind  if  we 
are  as  busy  in  thinning  as  we  have  been  in  planting. 
The  wants  of  a  country  place  are  such  that  there  is 
plenty  of  places  for  young  trees.  For  instance,  in 
t  he  case  of  our  Ijawson's  Cypress,  as  soon  as  we  saw 
them  filling  up  we  took  away  the  small  ones,  leav- 
ing those  that  had  began  well ;  and  so  we  must  go 
on.  In  the  coming  spring  we  propose  to  make  a 
bold  gronp  of  the  Cypress  out  of  the  smallest  of 
the  colony.  The  strongest  trees  will  then  be  too 
big  to  move  with  advantage,  even  if  we  cared 
to  do  it.  It  would  be  better  to  use  the 
axe  than  let  trees  of  this  or  any  other  kind 
injure  each  other.  Yews  are  often  useful  for  form- 
ing covert  in  the  centre  of  woods  and  in  many 
other  places ;  the  danger  is  when  they  are  in 
the  fields,  and  the  smallest  of  the  colony  of 
Yews  will  be  transplanted  far  into  the  ever- 
green wood.  People  living  in  a  country  place, 
nnless  they  consider  this  question,  cannot 
always  see  how  soon  young  trees  want  thin- 
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sequence.  We  believe  a  fair  amount  of  thinning 
and  cleaning  would  greatly  repay  in  such  cases. 
The  growth  of  young  Scotch  Fir  and  other  evergreen 
trees  in  a  wood  is  often  at  first  interfered  with  by 
vigorous  heath  and  ground  plants.  We  often  think 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  cultivate  between  the 
lines  for  a  few  years,  and  certainly  early  thinning 
and  even  Ihe  early  removal  of  bad  trees  would  be 
a  great  gain.  How  often  do  we  see  young  planta- 
tions of  Scotch  Kir  literally  scalded  from  having 
been  put  in  too  thickly  and  never  thinned. — Field. 


White-flowered  Erica  camea.— This  form 
of  the  pretty  little  Winter  Heath  is  not  nearly  so 
well  known  as  the  tjrpical  kind,  but,  flowering  as 
they  do  so  early  in  the  year,  a  place  may  in  most 
gardens  be  found  for  both  of  them.  A  very  happy 
combination  recently  noted  was  a  small  bed  planted 
with  the  white  form  of  this  Heath  which  served 
as  a  groundwork  for  the  beautiful  blue  Scilla 
sibirica,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  very  pleasing 
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Heath  generally  called  herbacea.  It  is  bat  a  fort- 
night ago  that  the  verdant  tofts  peered  through 
th«  snowy  mantle  that  covered  them  for  several 
weeks,  and  now  they  are  fast  becoming  snow* white 
again  with  a  profasion  of  the  parest  little  bells. 
Another  kind  in  the  same  bed,  perhaps  a  variety 
of  E.  oamea,  is  also  full  of  flower.  It  differs  from 
the  species  jjst  named  in  having  a  rather  erect, 
bat  lovely  tnfted  habit,  and  its  bells  are  rather 
shorter,  more  inflated,  and  of  the  palest  flesh  tint. 
One  can  imagine  how  obanning  broad  sheets  of 
these  would  be  in  a  garden  that  was  famished 
with  a  pennaneDt  growth  of  Uiiogs  for  which  It 
was  adapted,  and  there  are  hnndreds  of  gardens 
that  would  grow  hardy  Heaths,  yet  have  not  a 
single  taft  any  kind.  Then  there  is  E.  codo- 
nodes  agaio,  concerning  which  a  note  appeara  on 
p.  77  in  Tnn  Oakdbh  of  Janoair  28,  I  fear  the 
Tequest  for  informallon  on  its  bebavionr  generally 
will  not  meet  with  mnch  response,  for  it  will 
hardly  be  found  except  in  the  few  gardens  of  those 
who  know  and  appreciate  these  things.  Messrs. 
Wood,  of  Ifaresfield,  Sassez,  grow  some  quantity 
of  it,  and  it  does  well  in  their  nurseries.  The  place 
ifl  Ueak  and  cold,  bat  the  soil  is  well  drained,  being 
rather  sandy,  and  in  this  no  doubt  la  the  secret  of 
the  plants'  saccea^ful  growth  and  perfect  hardi- 
ness. If  given  a  suttable  site  it  would  be  the  most 
charmiDg  sbrob  of  winter.  Its  slender  shoots  of 
graceful  green  are  almost  like  those  of  the  Tama- 
risk, and  recently  when  at  Haiesfield,  all  through 
the  extensive  aarsery  there  I  saw  nothing  so  pretty 
as  Ute  aamerous  fine  bashes  of  this  Heath.  The 
shoots  of  last  year  were  showing  myriads  of  bads 
idoDg  their  whole  length  and  promuing  a  succes- 
sion for  many  weeks.  The  opened  flowers  are  of 
the  palest  flesh  white,  and  the  piok-tipped  bads 
glow  among  the  verdant  leafsge.  A  reference  to 
Nicholson's  Dictionary'gives  this  Heath  as  a  variety 
of  B.  arborea,  the  species  just  named  being  hardy, 
a  native  of  Eun^,  growixig  10  feet  high,  imidacing 
white  flowers  from  February  to  Uaj.  and,  lastly, 
having  several  varieties, — A.  H. 


BAUBOOS, 

X  AM  glad  to  say  that  my  experience  of  the  Bam- 
boos mentioDed  "  A  Oloncestershlre  Parson " 
(page  112)  is  exactly  the  same  as  bis,  althongh  we 
are  situated  among  the  hills  and  wilds  of  North 
Wales.  With  me  the  lovely  Arandinaria  falcata 
bat  suffered  severely  the  past  three  winters,  and 
most  of  the  graceful  green, wands  are  browned  and 
killed  to  the  ground  ;  bat  each  succeeding  summer 
the  growths  from  ib.e  crowns  are  pleotifal  a'.d 
strong,  many  making  16  feet  long  canes.  These 
with  the  odd  ones  that  survive  aod  throw  a  few 

shoots  form  lovely  clamps  of  delicate  greenery 
even  early  in  the  summer.  It  is  altogether  a  moat 
desirable  plant;  a  pity  it  is  not  oftener  met 
with.  Bambusa  Metakc  has  long  ere  this,  I  hope, 
fully  established  its  claim  to  hardineiis;  neither 
wet,  east  winds  nor  frost  seem  detrimental  to  its 
welUbeing,  and  it  thrives  in  almost  any  position. 
We  hive  a  few  others  groving  here  that  withstand 

rigour  of  our  late  severe  winters  equally  as 
well  as  it,  with  the  advantage  of  being  more  grace- 
ful and  elegant  and  quite  as  free  in  growth,  if  not 
even  more  so.  One  which  I  believe  to  be  B.  viridia 
glaucescens,  a  most  vigoroas  grower,  produces 
quantities  of  underground  stems  that  throw  up 
strong  canes  from  10  feet  upwards  the  first  season, 
and  are  clothed  the  next  and  subsequent  ones  with 
thickets  of  sldeshoo's.  It  is  much  more  elegant 
in  habit  than  Hetake  and  a  grand  plant  for  a  bold 
clamp.  We  have  one  such  now,  although  anaaally 
robbed  for  increase  of  stock,  that  occupies  several 
square  yards  ot  a  onoe  sub-tropical  bed,  and  even 
runs  out  on  to  the  snrrouncUng  lawn.  In  connec- 
tion with  its  assooiates  and  sarroundlngs,  this 
forma  a  pretty  picture.  Two  other  varieties  less 
rampant  snd  also  less  spreading  in  growth  than 
the  preceding  ones  are  also  thoroughly  hardy  and 
stand  exposure  to  easterly  winds  remarkably  well, 
possessing  the  graceful  el^ance  of  Amndinaria 
falcata,  with  the  immense  advantage  of  being  ever- 
green. These  are  two  sterling  varieties,  but  as  the 


nomenclature  of  this  class  of  plants  is  as  yet 
rather  mixed  and  uncertain,  I  sull  abstain  from 
attempting  to  name  them,  but  herewlt h  send  yoa 
a  spng  of  each  (Nos.  1  and  2),  hoping  you  will 
kindly  name  them,  as  well  as  the  others  also  en- 
closed. I  shall  also  he  grateful  for  a  list  of  other 
distinct,  tall-growing,  graceful  varieties,  for  I  am 
anxious  to  increase  our  collection  of  these,  being 
such  lovely  objects  in  the  landscape,  either  singly 
or  in  clum[»  or  groups  on  lawns,  fringes  of  shrub- 
beries, streams  and  lakes  and  even  the  ontsUrti  of 
our  woods.— J.  R.,  Tan-v-ivM,  y.  Walei. 

\*  The  small-leaved  kinds  so  mnch  resemble 
each  other  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  them  with 
certainty  by  means  of  branches,  although  in  rela- 
tion with  the  plant  they  appear  quite  distinct.  No. 
I,  viridis  glaucescens ;  2,  aurea;  3,  Metake 4, 
Simoni.  Other  good  kinds  are  vlcJescens,  mitis 
and  Qnilioi,  all  of  which  reaoh  16  feet  in  height, 
palmata  and  Bagamowski,  dwarfer  kinds  with 
magnificent  leaves  nearly  twice  the  length  and 
breadth  of  those  of  B.  Ketake.— Ed. 


The  Weeping  Holly. — Amongst  weeping 
treeo,  Ilex  AquifuUum  pendula  is  of  note,  and 
a  fine  speoimen,  illustrating  its  beauty  when  on 
a  lawn,  may  be  seen  near  the  Cactus  house 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  tree,  or 
shrub,  whichever  one  is  pleased  to  call  it.  Is  of 
remarkably  graceful  character,  the  braccbes  falling 
over  naturally  and  quite  touching  the  Grass.  A 
mats  of  deep  green  l^age,  bold  and  handsome,  is 
presented  to  the  eye,  so  thick  that  one  cannot  see 
the  main  stem,  and  the  effect  is  richer  when  there 
Is  a  good  show  ot  scarlet  berries.  The  Weeping 
Holly  is  a  cliarming  vuiety  for  the  ontsUrts  of  a 
large  lawn,  not  alone  ior  its  perfect  weeping  habit, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  Dold.  deep  green,  and 
dense  foliage. 

Scarlet-berried  Ivy.— The  note  on  rage  118 

r^iarding  the  ornamental  features  of  the  Tree  Ivy, 
especially  when  studded  with  berries,  induces  me 
to  ask  if  any  of  the  numerous  readers  of  Tbb 
Gabdbk  have  fruited  the  scarlet-berried  Ivy  in 
this  coantiy.  It  was  figured  in  the  Jiecue  HorticoU 
as  long  ago  as  1884,  and  was  soon  after  sent  here 
from  the  Continent,  but  though  I  have  seen  nu- 
merous examples  of  it  under  very  varied  condi- 
tions, I  have  not  yet  met  with  it  in  fruit ;  indeed, 
it  has  in  no  case  shown  any  sign  of  thickening 
out  in  the  tree-like  manner  that  the  common  Ivy 
assumes  preparatory  to  fruiting,  Begarded  solely 
as  a  climber,  it  is,  however,  a  very  pretty  Ivy  of  a 
free  yet  slender  growth,  plentifully  famished  with 
leaves,  which  are  sometimes  ovate,  but  usually 
wedge-shaped  towards  the  point,  with  short  side 
lobes  at  the  laase.  The  colour  of  the  leaf  is  green, 
hat  suffused  with  grey  along  the  vein<i,  and  this  is 
generally  so  noticeable,  tlmt  the  entire  mass  of 
foliage  has  qolte  a  greyish  tint.  It  was  illn^trated 
under  the  varietal  name  of  aurantiaca,  and  the 
berries  there  shown  appeared  to  be  a  ^od  deal 
in  colour  like  those  of  the  Moantain  Ash.  Al- 
though Ivies  can  be  readily  struck  from  cuttings,  a 
good  many,  especially  the  weaker  kinds,  are  grafted 
on  to  the  stronger  growing  Irish  Ivy,  which  con- 
tinually pushes  forth  shoots  below  the  point  of 
union,  and  needs  constant  attention  for  their  re- 
moval. The  evil  effects  of  this  were  pointedly 
brought  home  to  me  some  time  since  when  I  was 
consulted  regarding  a  specimen  of  the  scarlet- 
berried  Ivy  which  was  growing  very  fredy,  and 
on  examination  it  turned  oat  that  the  shoots  from 
the  stock  had  completely  overgrowo  the  graft, 
which  wai  not  mudi  larger  than  when  planted, 
whereas  the  Iruh  Ivy  covered  a  oonsiderable  apace. 
— T.   

Zria  olata,  callel  also  I.  scorpioldes,  is  a  very 
beautiful  spring<flowering  Iris  and  will  bloom  in 
the  late  autumn,  even  In  mid-winter,  If  tiie  weather 
is  favourable.  There  is  a  special  charm  in  the 
large  blue  flowers,  enriched  with  blotches  of  yel- 
low and  purple-lilao,  but  they  vary  in  this  respect. 
Several  of  its  varieties  have  received  names  ;  spe- 
ciosa  has  larger  and  deeper  coloured  flowers,  and 


in  alba  they  are  milky  white,  but  do  not  seem 
fixed,  spcnting  to  bine.  One  really  does  not  want 
to  give  names  to  forms  of  a  species  nnleas  the 

characters  are  sufficiently  distinct  and  boldly 
marked.  A  sandy,  warm  soil  and  sheltered  posi- 
tion should  be  selected,  or  a  frame  to  protect  the 
flowers  from  the  weather.  Cultivated,  thorot^hly 
well-ripened  bulbs  are  best  and  should  be  planted 
very  early  in  the  autumn.  They  will,  if  strong 
and  planted  at  the  proper  time,  not  delaying  it  too 
late,  bloom  well  the  first  year. 
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THE  CULTURE  AND  BLANCHING  OF 
DANDELION. 
Fkom  time  immemorial  a  salad  has  been  made 
from  the  young  leaves  of  Dandelion  plants 
found  growing  wild  in  meadows,  on  roadaidesi 
at  the  bottoms  of  walls,  &o.  ;  hub  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  ia  of  less  ancient  date,  al- 
though it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  At  the 
present  time,  moreover,  it  is  not  very  generally 
practised,  notwithatauding  iti  facility  and  the 
good  quality  of  the  produce  which  it  yields.  In 
Lorraine,  however.  Dandelion  is  extenatvely 
grown,  and  I  can  testify  to  tiie  superior  quality 
of  the  plants  which  are  cultivated  in  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  Vosges  Uountaina.  Of  late  yeus 
the  acquisition  of  improved  varieties,  such  as 
those  named  coeur  plein"  and  "am^lior^ 
trds-h&tif,"  &c,,  has  caused  the  plant  to  be 
somewhat  more  largely  grown  in  gardens. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Bon  Jar- 
dinier"  of  1839,  the  credit  of  having,  about 
that  time,  made  the  first  attempt  to  cultivate 
Dandelion  was  unanimously  attributed  to  M. 
Ponsard,  of  Ch&lons  sur-Mame.  Thia  priority 
was,  however,  subsequently  claimed  in  1867  by 
M.  Cfaatelain,  a  cultivator  at  Montmagny,  and 
hence  we  may  infer  that  between  these  two 
dates  the  culture  of  DandeUtni  was  very  little 
pxMtised,  if  not  entirely  unknown  in  some 
localitieB. 

On  the  anthwl^  of  H.  Joigneanx,  we  must 
go  further  back  to  find  the  oommencement  f>f 

this  culture,  and,  in  his  *'LivTe  de  la  Ferme," 
the  author  says  that  Bosc,  in  1800,  had  already 
spoken  of  the  culture  of  Dandelion,  fie  also 
reminds  us  that,  a  good  while  before  Boso's 
time,  Philip  MUler,  in  his  "  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary," has  a  few  words  to  say  about  thia  plant, 
and  states  that  in  his  day  it  was  "  seldom  cul- 
tivated." Writing  about  it  in  1809,  Bosc  uses 
the  following  words  ;  "  Some  amateurs  bow  it 
in  their  gardens.  Its  culture  is  easy,  only  re- 
quiring the  seed  to  be  sown  before  winter  in  a 
well-prepared  bed  with  any  aspect,  to  keep  the 
bed  free  from  weeds  after  the  plants  have 
come  up,  and  to  cover  the  ^anta  with  straw, 
leaves,  or  any  other  snitable  material  for  the 
purpose  of  blanching  the  leaTea."  Since  the 
j^ear  1809  the  methods  of  oulture  have  been 
improved.  * '  The  market  gardeners  at  Namy,*' 
write  MM.  Decaisne  and  Naudin  in  their 
*'  Amateur  des  Jardins,"  "  sow  Dandelion  seed 
in  April  and  May,  prick  out  the  seedlings  in 
rows  in  June  or  July,  and  blanch  the  leaves  in 
October  by  covering  the  plants  with  soil  6  inches 
or  6  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  make 
their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  cover- 
ing of  soil,  they  are  cut  off  at  the'  neck  of  the 
root  and  sent  to  market.  D^mdelion  leaves  in 
thia  condition  form  a  very  tender  salad,  for 
which  they  are  superior  to  blanched  Chiocwy  or 
'  barbe  de  capucin.' " 

Dandelion  is  grown  in  ttro  different  ways,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  required  tp  be  used  greev  or 
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Uanched  only  at  the  centre,  or  entirely  blanched 
either  where  ib  grows  or  in  a  cellar.  In  the 
former  case  the  time  of  aowing  differs  according 
as  the  seedlings  are  to  be  pricked  out  or  noL 
It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  for  a  careful  mode 
of  culture  pricking  out  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
one  has  then  the  opportunity  of  selecting  the 
most  vigorous  plants,  from  which  the  lai^est 
crop  of  leaves  will  be  produced.  Such  plants 
will  be  much  superior  to  those  which  are  sown 
to  renwta,  whether  broadoMt  or  in  rowSj  and 
merely  thinned  out. 

In  growing  Dandelion  which  is  to  be  used 
green  or  blanched  only  at  the  centre  the  seed  is 
sown  in  February  or  in  the  bt^nning  of  March 
(if  the  plants  are  not  to  be  pricked  out  the  seed 
need  not  be  sown  before  Uay  or  the  bwnniog 
of  June,  but  we  have  seen  that  it  la  best  to 
prick  them  out).  The  aowing  is  made  in  the 
end  of  a  well-prepared  bed,  using  seed  in  the 
pn^xution  of  one  ounce  to  24  square  yards. 
Tbo  seedlings,  if  carefully  attended  to  when 
young,  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  May, 
when  they  should  be  pricked  out  at  an  average 
distance  of  G  inches  apart  every  way,  varying, 
however,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
When  they  have  taken  root  firmly  the  only 
attention  Uiey  will  require  during  the  summer 
will  be  that  of  weeding  and  hoeing.  Watering 
may  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  plants  do  not  re- 

Suire  any  except  in  unusually  dry  seasons.  In 
ctober  the  rows  are  earthed  up  so  as  to  half 
cover  the  leaves,  of  which  gatherings  may  be 
made  from  November  on  trough  the  whole 
winto-,  drawing  the  knife  through  the  plant 
underneath  the  soil. 

In  growing  Dandelion  which  is  to  be  entirely 
blanched  where  it  grows,  the  instructions  as  to 
sowing,  &c,  ^ven  in  the  preceding  case  will  be 
eqnally  wplmible.  The  arrangement  which 
admits  of  the  heaviest  crop  being  taken  from  a 
^ven  area  of  ground  is  that  in  which  the  plant- 
ing ia  made  in  beds  about  4  feet  wide,  separated 
from  one  another  by  alleys  or  spaces  2  feet  in 
width.  During  the  summer  the  soil  of  these 
intervening  ipaoes  having  been  duly  broken  up 
can  be  utilised  for  growing  various  crops,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  waste  of  ground.  In  the 
beds  the  Dandelion  plants  are  set  out  in  eight 
rows  in  each  bed,  and  at  a  distance  of  5  inches 
apart  in  the  rowa. 

The  best  time  for  oommenciuK  the  blanching 
of  the  plants  in  the  beds  is  the  beginning  of 
February,  although  in  well-drained  soils  it  may 
be  done  in  November.  Blanching  in  February 
for  preference,  the  beds  are  first  covered  wi^  a 
layer  about  2  inches  deep  of  spent  hotbed  com- 
post, on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  layer,  6 
inches  or  G  inches  deep,  of  soil  taken  from 
the  intervening  spaces  or  alleys  and  finely 
broken  up  before  it  is  put  on  the  beds.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  pushed  through  the 
layer  of  soil  and  appear  above  the  surface 
they  are  gathered,  the  rout  of  the  plant  being 
oat  through  just  below  the  neck,  so  that  aU 
the  leaves  may  come  away  t<^ether.  Usually, 
however,  the  waves  are  cut  through  above  the 
neck  of  the  root  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
another  orop  from  the  same  roots  under  the 
same  treatment  in  the  following  year  ;  but 
from  numerous  trials  and  experimente  made  by 
M.  Hardy,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no 
advantage  in  making  use  oi  the  same  Dande- 
lion plants  for  several  seasons,  as,  after  the 
first  season,  they  come  into  flower  much  earlier 
and  produce  a  smaller  proportion  of  leaves  than 
joung  plants  do,  and  tne  leaves  are  also  not  so 
fine.  Besides,  for  marketing  purposes  the 
clusters  of  leaves  are  more  iStraotive  to  pur- 
ekaam  when  (h^y  are  gathered  with  the  neok 


of  the  root  attached,  and  they  also  keep  fresh 

much  longer. 

If  only  a  small  quantity  of  Dandelion  is 
needed  for  the  use  of  a  single  family,  beds  will 
not  be  uecessaiy,  as  the  plants  may  be  set  out 
in  a  few  rows  sufficiently  far  apirt  from  one 
another  to  furnish  from  the  intervening  space 
soil  enough  for  the  earthing  up.  This  mode  of 
growing  Dandelion  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  Vosgea  region,  and  gatherings  are  made  of 
the  leaves  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
March  and  the  b^^ning  of  April. 

The  following  method  of  blanching  Dande- 
lion in  cellars,  which  is  practised  at  verBailles, 
is  recommended  by  M.  Hardy :  In  autumn, 
roota  of  Dandelion  plants  which  were  pricked 
out  in  April  are  made  up  into  bundles  in  the 
same  way  as  Chicory  roots  are  bundled  for 
*'  barbe  de  ospucin,"  care  being  taken  to 
reject  any  roots  that  are  too  coarse,  as 
these  would  produce  several  buds  instead 
of  one,  and  would  yield  only  small  leaves. 
The  Dandelion  roots  are  then  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Chicory,  but  their  growth  is 
not  so  rapid,  and  it  takes  about  three  weeks  to 
have  them  well  blanched.  The  yield  by  this 
process  is  not  very  large.  At  Versailles,  from 
plants  that  were  pricked  out  6  inches  apart 
every  way,  the  yidd  ver  area  of  120  square 
yaros  was  about  sixly  bundles,  each  measnring 
32  inches  in  girth. 

As,  under  a  eureful  system  of  culture,  beds 
of  Dandelion  jJants  should  not  last  longnr  than 
one  year,  it  is  important  to  secure  a  supply  of 
good  seed  for  the  following  season.  With  this 
object  some  of  the  plants  which  are  most 
abundantly  furnished  with  the  broadest  leaves 
are  allowed  to  bloom  and  run  to  seed,  and  as 
their  flowers  make  their  appearance  the  blooms 
which  expand  on  any  of  tne  other  plants  are 
nipped  oft,  which  serves  two  purposes,  viz.,  that 
of  relieving  the  plants  from  the  weakening 
effects  <A  flowering,  and  that  of  preventing  the 
soil  in  the  vicinity  from  being  filled  with  self- 
sown  Dandelion  plants.  The  seed  of  the  se- 
lected plants  is  gathered  as  it  ripens,  after  the 
dew  of  the  preceding  night  has  evaporated  from 
it  and  before  it  has  Men  ^persed  oy  the  wind, 
which  easily  blows  it  away.  This  seed  preserves 
its  germinating  power  for  three  years,  but  it  is 
better  always  to  use  seed  that  is  not  more  than 
one  year  old. 

The  culture  of  Dandelion  is,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  account,  very  easy  and  very 
simple,  and  produces  an  excellent  salad-plant 
which  is  not  sufliciently  appreciated  nor  even 
sufficiently  known,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
common  wild  Dandelion  which  may  be  gathered 
everywhere  in  spring.  There.  1b  always  some 
spot  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  it  may  be 
grown  every  year,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  wirewnrm,  which  sometimes  attacks  its  roots, 
there  is  no  insect  or  disease  known  to  injure 
this  thwoughly  hardy  plant. — Revue  Hortieme. 


Sarly  Carrots. —To  those  ia  qncflt  of  good 
early  Carrots,  I  wuuld  recommend  Furisian  Forcing 
and  Kurly  French  Horn,  Both  are  exceediofrly  early. 
It  seems  etrKntic  that  in  many  gardenu  yon  see  nothing 
but  the  Shoit  Ilom  ns  an  early  kind.  The  two  kiud^ 
named  above  are  a  long  way  before  that  kind  in  point 
of  eorliness.  When  well  cooked  they  are  so  soft,  that 
they,  sa  it  were,  melt  away  ia  the  month.  I  need 
them  early,  uid  aeeordingly  sow  tbem  in  January  on 
a  hotbed.— F.  A.  C. 

Winter  l^^inach.— Abundant  evidence  Is  to 
hand  this  ycftr  of  the  anperior  hardiness  of  round 
V.  piickly  Spinach.  The  latter  will  donbtless 
come  again  presently,  as  the  hearts  are  sound,  and 
famish  ns  with  a  good  supply,  but  at  present  it 
looks  very  sickly,  and  has  lost  tjl  its  outer  leaves, 
whilst,  <m  the  other  hand,  I  jricked  from  a 


bed  of  the  roond  Immediately  it  was  clear  of 
aoow.  The  quarter  devoted  to  winter  Spinach  has 
had  very  litne  in  the  shape  of  manure  since  the 
winter  of  1890.  It  was  heavily  manured  and 
deeply  dog  then,  and  plantei  in  the  spring  of 
1891  with  Brussels  Sprouts  and  sprouting  Broccoli. 
These  stood  until  FebraaTy,1892,  when  the  ground 
was  cleared,  forked  and  planted  at  once  with  Duke 
of  Albany  Potato.  I  lifted  a  good  crop  of 
this  at  the  end  of  July,  spread  on  a  surface  d'e^s- 
ing  of  native  gusno,  pricked  this  in,  gave  a  sMght 
treading  to  settle  the  soil,  and  sowed  Spinach  the 
seocmd  week  in  August.  This  has  been  the  routine 
followed  for  this  particalar  series  of  crops  for 
several  seasons,  and  I  find  it  answers  the  purpose 
admirably  for  winter  Spinach.  The  growin  made 
is  stouter  and  more  sturi^y  than  when  I  sowed 
on  more  recently  manured  land,  and  the  percentage 
of  loss  comparatively  trifling.— E.  Bubbell,  tUare- 
mont. 

Oelery  and  the  firoat.— The  Celeries  have 
bad  a  severe  time  of  it  during  the  past  month,  and 
upon  examination  of  varieties  I  find  none  have 
stood  the  test  so  well  as  StnndarJ-bearcr.  This  is 
ceitaioly  one  of  the  hardiest  vatietiFS  grown. 
Of  course  much  of  its  hardiaees  is  due  to  its 
sturdy  habit  and  solid  growth.  There  are  many 
larger  Celeries,  but  I  do  not  think  they  equal  this 
for  late  planting  and  froit-resisting  propeitles. 
The  plants  I  write  of  as  having  taken  little  harm  by 
the  severe  weather  were  grown  as  sturdy  as  possible. 
The  plants  were  raised  on  a  cold  frame,  sown  thinly, 
kept  thin,  and  transplanted  Into  their  permanent 
quarters  direct.  By  this  means  short  thick  foliage 
is  the  result,  end  it  Is  surprising  how  such  folisge 
compared  with  Ihatwhicn  U  drawn  lesists  txott. 
Another  point  is  late  moulding,  Thii  xliows  the 
leaves  and  stalk  ti  get  bitrd  before  the  soU  Is 
applied.  Of  conrse  for  early  supplies  this  plan  can- 
not be  adopted,  and  in  heavy  land  it  would  be 
difficult,  but  in  light  sol's  it  has  a  great  advantage 
in  warding  off  frost,  and  excessive  wet  does  not  rot 
the  centre,  as  is  often  the  case  with  early  moulding. 
For  late  uses  the  best  white  is  Sandringbam,  but 
this  is  less  hardy  than  the  first-named.  Objection 
ma;  be  made  to  red  Celeries  on  account  of  their 
colonr,  but  if  Standard-bearer  is  kept  for  late  use 
it  loses  mncb  of  its  pink  colour,  is  one  of  the 
best-Bavoored  kinds  grown,  and  requires  less  pro- 
tecticn  Hutsi  the  white  varieties. — S.  H.  B. 


LEEKS. 

Ws  find  in  our  best  vegetable  competitions  that 
Leeks  have  attained  not  only  to  a  high  position, 
but  also  have  been  shown  In  very  superior  form. 
Something  of  this  advance  on  the  part  ot  a  v^* 
table  which  has  never  been  held  In  veiy  high 
esteem  in  England,  although  very  popular  in 
Wales  and  in  Scotland,  is  perhaps  due  to  improved 
varieties  and  sometbing  1o  superior  methods  of 
cultivation.  No  doubt  now  the  most  popular  ex- 
hibition Leek  is  the  Long  Winter,  otherwise  Exhl* 
bition,  Champion,  and  otiia  deugnations.  This 
when  fully  grown  has  leaf  stems  about  the  sixe  of 
an  ordinary  broom-handle,  and  should  be  blanched 
clean  and  as  white  as  snow  to  a  height  of  from 
12  Inches  to  14  inches.  It  Is  not  often  that  so  un- 
usual a  length  of  pure  white  stems  of  good  sise  Is 
found,  but  some  exhibited  at  Manchester  last 
autumn  under  the  name  of  Exhibition  were  of  that 
length,  and  generally  oonsidered  by  competent 
judges  to  have  been  so  far  the  best  seen  any- 
where. I  have  learnt  from  the  grower  that  the 
plants  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  pan  under 
^asF  in  January ;  later  dibbled  out  into  small  pots 
singly,  grown  on  in  G-inch  pots,  I  he  stems  being 
kept  well  down,  and  from  tbese  when  10  inches 
out  of  the  pots  turned  ont  into  well-prepared  soil, 
and  In  a  row  at  16  inches  apart.  The  planting 
was  done  tbrongh  the  unosoal  aid  of  a  Potato 
dibber,  holes  with  Its  help  being  made  12  inches 
deep  at  the  required  intervals.  Into  these  holes 
the  plants  were  dropped,  so  that  fully  8  inches 
of  the  stems  were  below  the  surface.  Then 
old  pot  soil  was  placed  iitabout  the  stems  for 
a  few  in^i^^£m^^:^%Jf&&^e^ 
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thia  was  added  to,  ddUI  in  time  sot  only  were  the 
holes  fall  up,  bat  earth  was  added  to  form  a  ridge, 
and  thus  the  considerable  height  of  blanching  was 
accompHahed.  Of  course,  plenty  of  water  was 
given  when  needed,  bat  as  the  soil  was  very 
deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured,  and  was 
Bin  of  a  retentive  nature,  no  oontid^ble  quantity 
was  necessary.  It  was  found  that  roots  went 
down  into  the  soU  a  depth  of  18  inches,  showing 
how  much  plants  of  this  description  like  ample 
root-room  bwow.  The  practice  of  using  old  sandy 
pot  soil  for  blanching  is  a  good  one,  as  this  compost 
b  less  likely  to  stain  t^e  stems  than  the  ordinary 
manured  soil  does. 

Messrs.  Dobble  and  Sons  have  sbowa  very  hand- 
some samples  of  the  Champion  or  Long-stem  Leek, 
and  it  is  evident  that  Leek  caltore  is  in  the  far 
north  better  understood  than  in  the  south  gener- 
ally. Still,  we  have  some  growers  and  exhibitors 
who  can  well  hold  their  own,  although  they  be  but 
few.  The  long-stemmed  form,  with  Its  Bon-pro- 
jecting  root  or  bulb,  is  now  bdd  in  much  higher 
esteem  thaa  is  the  broad  short-stemmed  Lyon  or 
Bouen  variety,  aJthongh  at  one  time  that  was  the 
more  commonly  exhibited.  Leeks  are,  of  course, 
only  useful  when  blanched,  and  the  narrow  long 
stems  are  more  acceptable  when  cooked  than  are 
the  short  thick  ones.  Very  much  of  acceptance  de- 
pends upon  cooking ;  hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  the 
Leek  !a  far  from  bdng  a  common  vegetable,  and 
more  ottm  used  to  flavonr  soaps,  kc,  than  em- 
vlayeA  to  make  a  separate  vegetable  dish. 

A.  D. 


the  centre  of  the  furrow  with  a  hoe ;  into  these  the 
sets  are  laid,  and  the  dusting  of  dry  manure  given 
also ;  that  which  has  little  of  nitrt^n  and  more 
saperphoflphates  and  potash  as  more  productive  of 
firm  well-fed  tubers  is  best.  Then  the  sides  of  the 
lidges  are  forked  in  on  the  sett  to  a  depth  of  4 
inches.  It  is  sorprising  how  soon  in  the  moist  soil 
the  manures  become  available  for  the  rootlets  or 
the  shoots,  the  sets  put  forth,  and  the  aid  thus 
afforded  early  is  sustained  for  some  time. 
the  soil  between  the  rows  is  forked  over  to  folly 
pulverise  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  earthii^.  which 
should  always  be  efficiently  done,  and  can  be  so 
when  Uie  pUuits  are  3  feet  apart  Those  who  want 
very  fine  tubers  wiU  do  well  to  dlsbod  the  sett  to 
one  shoot.  Those  who  prefer  many  of  less  size 
may  allow  each  set  to  carry  three  or  four  shoots. 
Mediam-sised  tnbera  are  for  ordinary  oonsnmptlon 
always  better  than  an  large  ones.  A.  D. 


PLANTIKG  POTATOES. 


pieces  selected  and  laid  In  on  5  inches  of  soil  and 
pressed  into  position  then  be  covered  up  with  an 
inch  of  fine  soil,  well  watered,  and  stood  in  a  frame 
to  induce  quick  growth.  So  treated  it  is  very  eivsy 
to  have  enough  boxes  of  Mint  for  gentle  forcing 
and  to  keep  up  a  good  saccewion  all  through  the 
winter.— A. 


With  the  exception  of  the  first  early  varieties, 
that  can  hardly  be  grown  too  quickly  and  are  lifted 
and  consumed  before  they  are  really  ripe,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  highly-enriched  soil  of  any  good 
kitchen  garden  presents  good  Potato  ground.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  in  such  rich  soils  tubers 
ever  exhibit  the  best  quality  or  flavour,  for  should 
the  breadths  escape  dUease,  the  exceeding  coarse 
growth  which  always  results  hlls  to  produce  In  the 
tubers  that  solidity  and  excellence  usually  found 
in  tubers  grown  in  an  agen  field.   It  is  wise  for 
gaidesers  to  have  always  in  reserve  a  piece  of  land 
outside  the  ordinary  kitchen  garden,  which  is,  how- 
soever deeply  worked,  yet  but  always  moderately 
manured.   Capital  successional  crops  are  Peas  and 
Beans,  espeoia&y  that  these  manufacture  ordeposit 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  sufficient  for  their  own  pur- 
poses and  any  succeeding  crop.  Then  Cabbwes, 
or  any  member  of  the  Brassica  family,  may  follow, 
having  had  a  fair  dressing  of  stable  manure,  and 
Potatoes  should  follow,  these  being  helped  by 
superphosphate  and  potash  in  chemical  or  mineral 
form,  dressed  into  the  drills  with  the  sets.  In  such 
oases,  it  the  soil  be  generally  well  suited  for  Po- 
tatoes, the  crops  should  not  only  be  large,  but  of 
great  excellence.    To  apply  artifidal  manures 
effiolendy  with  Potatoes,  I  have  always  found  it 
best  to  sow  in  the  compound  thinly  with  the  seed 
tubers  in  drills.  These  should  be  prepared  roughly 
in  good  time,  so  that  the  work  of  phmting 
may  not  be  hindered  later  on.   Ordinarily,  aU 
strong-growing  varieties  are  planted  too  closely 
together.   That  is  done  on  the  mistaken  assump- 
tion that  density  of  plant  means  density  of 
Sabers  a  great  error.  Ordinarily  when  the  cultiva- 
tion is  good  it  is  found  that  rows  3  feet  apart  will 
giveabetter  tuber  produce  than  will  rows  only  2 
feet  apart.   In  the  latter  case  the  plants  are  far 
too  crowded  to  permit  of  fall  development.   It  is 
common  practice  to  plant  la  the  rows  at  12  inches 
apart.  I  prefer  from  15  inches  to  16  inches.  In 
setting  out  ground  for  furrows  3  feet  apart,  the  or- 
dioary  coarse,  therefore,  is  to  mark  out  the  ground 
In  3-foet  widths  with  aline  and  a  hoe,  then  with  a 
long-tined  fork  throw  up  each  breadth  into  a  sharp 
rough  ridge.  That  admits  of  full  aiiration  orsweet- 
ening  of  the  ground.   Advantage  is  taken  of  hard 
weather  to  ran  along  the  farrows  half  decayed 
leaves  or  short  fresh  stable  manure,  which  later  is 
deeply  forked  in.  This  acts  as  drainage,  especially 
In  wihesive  soils.   Shallow  drills  are  drawn  along 


Storing  OnionB.— I  found  that  at  Titsey  Park, 
where  the  gardener  had  in  his  store  a  very  fine  lot 
and  a  splendid  sample  of  Onion  Malncrop,  the 
practice  of  roping,  If  the  term  may  In  this  case  be 
applied,  was  of  an  unusual  character.  Not  straw, 
but  stout  rods  of  Haiel  or  Ash  were  used,  and  fully 
5  feet  in  length.  Some  !>  inches  of  either  end  were 
not  used,  but  the  ref.t  was,  and  the  ropes  were 
therefore  some  ^  feet  if  really  not  4  feet  in 
length.  The  plan  adopted  Is  as  folloire:  these 
rods,  which  are  about  H  inches  throngh,  are  Ued 
tightly  with  string  at  either  end,  Uien  are  split 
right  down  through  the  middle,  these  halves  being 
again  split.  A  dextrous  labourer  has  a  tool  to 
keep  open  the  splits,  into  which  is  pressed  the 
stem  of  the  Onion  plant,  and  that  he  does  going 
round  the  sticks,  so  that  the  Onions  Ito  close  to- 
gether until  nearly  the  tmi  Is  reached.  Then  they 
are  hung  up  in  a  cool  shed,  and  so  keep  well  all  the 
winter.— D. 


Disbnddin?  Potatoes.— The  value  of  keeping 
Potato  seed  tubers  in  shallov;  boxes  and  sprouting 
them  in  very  gentle  warmth  before  planting,  espe- 
cially early  varieties,  has  been  so  often  shown, 
that  it  need  not  be  dealt  upon.  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  induce  persons  who  take  so  much  pains  to 
go  still  further  and  remove  carefully  with  the 
point  of  a  small  knite  all  the  tide  buds  or  shoots, 
leaving  only  the  strongest,  or  two  at  the  most, 
which  are  usually  from  the  crown  of  the  tnber.  A 
medium-sized  set,  especially  if  whole  or  uncnt, 
having  one  stout  well-developed  shoot  vrill  as  a 
rule  give  better  crop  results  than  will  one  that  is 
three  times  the  size  and  has  several  shoots,  and_  to 
employ  large  tubers,  especially  when  the  sprouting 
ana  disbudding  processes  are  employed,  is  waste. 
The  practice  of  disbudding  is  good  for  all  tuber  sett 
where  it  can  be  adopted,  and  it  Is  not  difficult  in 
gardens  where  the  plantings  do  not  exceed  ten  or 
twdve  bushels,  as  the  work  can  always  be  done  on 
wet  days.— A. 

Kint  for  forcing.— For  market  it  is  needful 
to  make  Mint  culture  a  speciality  and  to  do  it  re- 
markably well.  It  is  only  where  there  are  to  be 
had  clusters  or  masses  of  roott  that  can  be  cut  out 
with  a  sharp  spade  in  squares  a  few  inches  thick, 
and  in  that  way  he  carried  into  hoases  or  frames 
in  bulk,  BO  that  the  short  growth  Is  dense  and 
strong,  that  such  form  of  Mint  culture  pays.  In 
private  gardens  where  a  few  boxes  of  forced  Mint 
will  suffice,  or  perhaps  a  frame  is  specially  filled 
with  the  clumps  of  roots,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pre- 
pare these  by  setting  in  stout  tops  or  cuttings 
thickly  Fo  as  to  ensure  even  plantt  all  over  the 
box  or  beds,  and  by  giving  liberal  waterings  with 
liquid  manure  ensure  free  and  almost  luxuriant 
growth.  Boxes  for  Mint  culture  should  have  an 
inside  depth  of  from  6  inches  to  7  inches,  be 
filled  with  some  good  turfy  material  and  decayed 
manure  one  half,  the  rest  being  good  sandy  soil. 
Then  if  the  Mint  tops  be  pricked  ont  into  these  at 
3  inches  apart,  and  the  boxes  stood  In  a  dose 
frame,  especially  having  a  little  bottom-heat,  the 
cuttings  will  soon  root,  and  daring  the  summer 
give  such  growth  as  to  produce  a  mat  of  stoat  roott. 
Old  olumps  of  roots  mi^  be  broken  up,  the  stonter 


EABLY  LETTUCES. 

AcTUMN-RAiHED  Lettuce  plants  are,  as  a  rule, 
sown  too  early,  and  those  who  did  so  will  now 
have  to  suffer  for  their  pains,  and  we  must 
now  endeavour  to  fill  up  this  rend.  The  sow- 
ing of  the  seeds,  although  a  very  simple  opera- 
tion in  itself,  is  in  many  cases  the  source  of 
failure,  or  rather  the  cause  of  the  plants  not 
hearting  so  well  as  they  should  do.  A  Lettuce 
is  of  little  value  unless  it  is  weU  hearted,  be 
it  early  or  late ;  therefore  means  should  be 
taken  in  even  the  smallest  detail  of  culture 
that  the  pluits  should  not  suffer  in  this  re- 
spect. Thick  sowing  is  an  error  to  be  avoided. 
In  the  garden  which  I  now  have  change  of,  it 
used  at  one  time  to  be  asserted  that  hearted 
Lettuces  could  not  be  grown,  but  I  soon  found 
out  the  cause,  and  Lettuces  trill  now  succeed  as 
well  as  could  be  wished.  It  was  simply  in  the 
sowing  thst  the  error  was  made.  If  good  f  uU- 
hearted  Lettuces  are  to  be  had,  the  plants  must 
have  free  development  from  the  very  earliest 
stage.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see 
the  seoda  sown  in  a  seed-box  so  thickly,  that 
a  few  plants  out  of  a  comer  are  all  that  are 
used.  TbttTB  may  be  one  or  two  plants  by 
themselves,  but  what  a  contrast  are  these  to 
the  others.  They  are  sturdy  little  plantt,  not 
drawn  in  the  least,  and  may  be  lifted  with  a 
label  with  a  fair  quantity  of  roots.  Such  plants 
as  these  do  not  wither  up  under  sunshine,  but 
bake  readily  to  the  soil  they  are  pricked  out  in 
and  grow  steadily  ahead. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  in  an  ordi- 
nary cutting  box,  the  soil  betn^  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf  soil.    What  varieties  should  be 
sown  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  grower. 
One  may  pin  his  faith  Ui  one  variety  and  an- 
other to  another.    I  am  not  so  dogumtic  as  to 
assert  that  onW  the  Cabbage  forms  should 
be  grown,  and  that  those  who  use  t^e  Cos  forms 
only  do  not  know  what  a  good  Lettuce  is.  They 
each  hare  their  admirers.    The  earliest  Cabbage 
forms  turn  in  the  quickest ;  therefore,  if  Let- 
tuces are  expected  as  early  as  possible  from 
cultivation  carried  on  mainly  in  the  open  air,  a 
good  selection  should  be  sown,  also  a  good  Coa 
form  as  welL    A  gentle  heat  is  needed  to  raise 
the  seedlings,  but  as  soon  as  through  the  soil, 
remove  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature,  where  the  plantt  will  gain  strength. 
Before  the  plantt  are  eventually  planted  out 
they  will  have  to  be  further  prapared  by  prick- 
ing off  into  low  frames  or  temporary  shelters. 
The  plantt  must  be  prepared  by  placing  a  layer 
of  rotten  manure  on  a  level  surface  to  die  depth 
of  2  inches  and  tiie  same  depth  of  light  soil. 
The  i^ts  pricked  out  into  thia  4  inchus  apart 
eB(di  way  wul  if  kept  sprinkled  for  a  few  days, 
and  also  shaded  if  needed,  soon  become  esta- 
blished.   The  time  for  planting  in  the  open 
will  of  course  depend    upon   the  weather. 
Directly  the  weather  is  genial,  after  the -plants 
are  strong  enough  to  be  trusted  in  the  open, 
they  must  be  planted  out   The  soil  for  Lettuce 
must  be  rich  and  well  pulverised,  and  for  the 
first  batch,  select  a    warm   sheltered  spot, 
especially  for  the  Cabbage  forms,  aa  these  come 
along  more  quickly  on  a  warm  south  border. 
The  plantt  being  lifted  with  a  trowel,  must  be 
planted  intact  with  the  soil  adhering  to  the 
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method  of  forwarding  a  few  rows  is  by  ueing 
long  portable  protectors,  as  I  have  previously 
described  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden.  They 
are  cheap  and  easily  made.  Nine-inch  or  12- 
inch  boards  are  placed  on  edge  and  joined 
together  with  a  few  cross  pieces,  so  that  when 
fixed  they  are  a  foot  apart  Along  the  top 
edges  are  cut  grooves  into  which  glass  is  slid. 
By  having  them  in  G-feet  lengths  they  are  handy 
to  move  about.  It  is  a  very  simple  con- 
trivance and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated. By  using  these  protectors  Lettuoes  may  be  | 
cut  quite  a  fortnight  earlier.  A.  Y.  A. 
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HardineH  of  Lily-Thite  Seakale.— The 

only  faalt  I  bava  to  find  with  the  improved  form 


uninjored.  I  shall  not  be  snrpriBcd,  therefore,  to 
hear  that  the  Lily-white  Seakale  has  not  been 
injured  in  some  diatrtotB,  bat,  all  the  same,  main- 
taiD  that  it  Is  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  the  form  it  is 
rapidly  anperaeding.— M.  H. 

Beck'a  Dwarf  Green  Oem  Bean.— I  was 
pleased  to  see  on  p.  70  a  word  of  praise  tor  this 
excellent  Beau.  It  is  of  qnite  dwarf  growth,  very 
early,  and  crops  remarkably  well.  It  originated,  I 
think,  at  Shipston-on-Stour  as  a  sport  from  the 
Dwarf  Fan  or  Cluster,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
earliest  and  dwarfest  of  all  oar  garden  Beans,  and 
it  bears  pods  containiDg  three  or  four  beans.  In 
consequence  of  its  colour,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
any  of  the  white  Beans  for  table  purposes,  and  it 
is  always  scarce  and  dear,  as  seed  growers  appear 
to  experience  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  qoan- 
'i'i?8  of  it.   It  should  be  sown  on  an  early  border 


Dendrobium  Pierardi, 


of  Seikale  known  as  Lily-white  Is  ita  comparative 
tenderness.   The  old  form  absolutely  defies  the  ' 
most  severe  fnwf-s.  bat  not  so  the  In  other  respects  j 
very  superior   Lily-white.    For  two  successive' 
winters  all  crowns  of  the  latter  that  were  left  ex- 
posed  to  the  action  of  frost  have  been  completely  ; 
ruined ;  whereas,  the  old  purple-tipped  variety  is 
as  sound  as  possible.    Having  been  once  caught,  I 
no  mistake  was  made  this  winter,  and  the  majority  I 
of  the  crowns  that  were  not  lifted  and  stored  | 
ready  for  forcing  were  heavily  ridired  over  with  ' 
soil,  this  proving  their  salvation.   Oars  is  a  cold,  I 
retentive  soil,  and  anything  growing  in  it  very 
often  snffers  badly  from  severe  frosts  when  the  ! 
same  crops  in  other  gardens,  the  subsoil  of  which 
is  of  a  gravelly  or  warmer  nature,  escape  almost 


in  good  soil,  and  then  It  comes  in  before  any  of 
the  other  Broqd  Beans,  tnd  when  well  cooked  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  delicacy.  It  was  sent  out 
about  thirty  years  sgo  by  Messrs.  Beck,  Hender- 
son and  Child,  at  that  time  wholesale  seedsmen  in 
the  Adelphi.  What  should  have  caased  the  sport 
is  not  clear,  but  it  may  be  remarked  we  possess 
green  forms  both  of  the  common  Longpod  and  the 
Green  Windsor,  and  the  opinion  is  generally  held 
that  the  green  Beans  are  better  flavoured  than  the 
white  ones.  Both  retain  their  green  colour 
when  ripe,  and  may  on  that  account  be  used  at 
table  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  the  white  sort. 
Besides,  cooks  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
white  Beans  when  cooked  are  much  less  attractive 
on  the  table  than  the  green  ones,  and  that  Is  no 


doubt  the  reason  why  the  green  Ijongpod  and  the 
Green  Windsor  are  so  much  grown  for  market, 
thongh  the  green  types  are  always  higher 
in  price  than  the  white  ones.  By  some  they  are 
regarded  as  rather  tenderer  In  habit.  The  price  of 
Beck's  Green  Gem  is  alnnys  high,  as  stocks  of  it 
are  always  very  ecarce,  and  it  can  rarely  l)e  pur- 
chased at  a  less  price  than  2h.  per  quart. ->R.  D. 
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DENDROBIUM  PIERARDT. 

D.  Pierardi  is  named  after  M.  Pierard,  a 
Frenchman,  who  found  it,  and  by  whom  it  was 
introduced  to  the  gardens  of  England.  It  is  a 
common  plant  in  India,  being  widely  distributed 
throughout  that  countiy,  but  it  is  particularly 
common  in  the  forests  in  the  Sunderbunds 
of  the  Ganges,  from  whence  it  was  originally 
imported.  Hence,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  re- 
quires strong  heat  and  abundance  of  moisture 
in  order  to  produce  strong  growths,  and  I  have 
frequently  had  this  plant  produce  stout  stem* 
like  pendulous  bulbs,  some  5  feet  and  U  feet  in 
length.  When  fully  grown  the  plant  should  bo 
dried  off  and  kept  considerably  cooler  than  during 
the  summer.  This  will  speedily  caw>e  the  bulbs  to 
swell  up,  and  the  leaves  to  shrivel  and  fall,  as  the 
plant  is  deciduous  and  loses  all  its  foliage  before 
dowering.  Early  in  the  season  the  flowers  will 
begin  to  show  all  along  the  stems.  These,  mostly 
borne  in  pairs,  are  of  a  creamy  mauve,  or  cream- 
coloured  in  some  forms,  the  lip  large,  downy, 
and  of  a  soft  sulphur-yellow,  bearing  a  few 
purple  streaks  at  the  base.  The  plant  should 
be  grown  upon  a  block  or  in  banging  baskets, 
as  l»iQg  a  pendulous  kind  it  will  not  thrive  if 
made  to  grow  upwards.  The  baskets  should 
be  well  drained,  and  be  filled  with  good  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  in  the  very  hottest  place  possible  to  put 
them,  always  being  kept  well  supplied  with 
water  during  growth,  but  during  winter  a 
temperature  of  between  65°  and  60°  will  be 
ample.  There  are  several  varieties  of  thle 
Dendrobe,  some  of  which  are  very  inferior. 
One  of  the  best  is  D.  P.  latifoHum,  which  pro- 
duces line  flowers  ratlior  more  freely  than  is 
the  case  with  the  type. 


Masdevallia  platyelossa. — This  species  is 
one  whose  appearance  when  in  flower  asaally  calls 
forth  the  verdict  that  it  is  more  curious  than  beau- 
lifnl.  Such,  however,  is  the  character  of  three- 
fourths  of  cultivaled  Masdevallias.  and  it  has 
(Toved  no  bar  to  their  p:)pulaTity.  The  plant  has 
the  usual  tufted  habit  of  this  genus,  its  fle&h^ 
leaves  being  elliptical  and  pointed,  with  well- 
marked  petioles.  The  flowers  are  very  broad  and 
the  sepals  are  not  attenuated,  as  in  many  species 
of  Maadevallia.  The  lip,  too,  is  remaikable  for 
its  size  and  width.  In  the  majority  of  this  genus 
the  lip  might  be  non-existent  for  any  appreciable 
difference  that  it  makes  to  the  appearance  of  the 
flower ;  but  here  it  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  oblong  in  shape.  Its  tongoe-like  form 
suggested  the  specific  name  to  Relchenbacb.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  uniform  pale  green,  a  few  warts 
occurring  at  the  topof  the  lip.  It  first  flowered  in 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  Burford  Lodge 
some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  and  it  has  lately  been 
in  bloom  at  Kew. 

Gattleya  Trianm.— From  Mr.  Beeger,  of  Dul- 
wich,  comes  a  fine  lot  of  varieties  of  this  useful 
and  beantifal  plant,  some  being  very  flne.  No.  1 
is  the  variety  named  by  Moore  and  figured  as  Rol- 
liFsoni,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  slightly  shaded 
with  soft  rosy  purple,  the  lip  deeper  coloured,  with 
rich  orange  throat.  No.  5  is  a  very  fine  form  of 
the  variety  chocoensii.   This  variety  nppenrs  to 
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be  flowejing  very  finely  this  season.  What  a  pity 
n    tliat  the  flowers  do  not  open  more.  Thesepals 

tlu**  J  '  ^  E^""         «»e  lip  also 

white,  deeply  tipped  with  deep  purple.  No  6  ia 
tiie  form  known  as  Baokhotulaiia.  Its  flowers  are 
fery  \tuge  and  well  formed,  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  Buffnsed  with  pale  rose,  the  petals  havimr  a 
long  feathery  stain  at  the  points;  the  lip  largemd 
crispwl  at  the  margin,  the  front  part  rich  m^enta, 
wnged  with  porple;  throat  white,  wUh  a  yellow 
centre  Tbii  is  a  en; erb  form.  Na  9  is  a  finely- 
formed  flowerof  (he  tnie  alba.  The  difference  can 
plainly  be  Been  by  glancing  at  the  next  (No.  10), 
which  IS  dehcata,  a  form  of  it  which  comes  veiy 
near  to  the  true  white  variety,  and  which  I  have 
on  more  than  one  occasion  eeen  sold  under  the 
name  of  alba.  The  remaining  varieties  need  no 
SlSf"*-  acknowledged  the  do«en 

^"*et'«?make  a  beantlfal  exhibition  in  themselves, 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  are  no  floireri  like  the 
vaneties  Osmani,  formoea.  Leeana,  IliuseUiaoa, 
^Rsonl,  and  some  of  the  other  fine  forma.— 
W.  a,  \j. 


FAILURE  WITH  ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

^?5*?*f-°®'  '°  Orchid  cultnre,  I  shall  be  very 
gratefQl  if  any  of  yoar  correepondents  can  help 
me\^  explaining  the  oanee  of  flower-spikes  of 
osrtain  Odmtoglossoms,  viz.,  trlnmpbana  and  Pe»- 
catorei,  shnvelling  np  and  withering  after  growing 
8  inches  or  10  inches  long.  They  first  appearet 
early  m  January  during  the  severe  frost,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  temperature  of  the  house  ever  fell 
below  46  (except  dose  np  against  the  glass,  where 
15  once  or  twice  went  down  to  iZ°  ia  the  night), 
and  it  was  not  tUI  the  fnwt  was  gone  that  the 
points  of  the  spikes  b^an  to  turn  brown.  About 
that  time  the  home  was  nonsnally  damp,  owing  to 
a  sudden  thaw,  and  possibly  thU  may  have  caused 
the  mischief ;  but  in  general  it  is  kept  so  moist 
that  I  do  not  think  there  can  have  been  any  frreat 
change.  I  shoold  Uke  to  know  whether  there  U 
any  dangn  of  keeping  Odontoglossums,  Lycaate 
Hltlnneri.  Cattleya  citrina,  ice.  too  moist  in  winter 
ir  so  I  may  have  erred  in  that  way.  A  nice 
healthy-looking  new  growth  in  the  last-named  is 
also  begmniDg  to  turn  yellow.  But  in  the  same 
little  house  0.  orispom  is  at  this  moment  in  flower 
and  other  Odontoglots  seem  to  be  making  healthy 
growth,  together  with  a  good  many  Ferns.  Tac- 
sonia  van  Volxemi  and  a  la^e  Clivia  are  also  in 
flower,  which  does  not  look  as  if  the  atmosphere 
could  be  over- charged  with  maistnre.— Cr.  M.  G. 

There  must  be  some  local  conditions  which 
have  caused  the  spikes  to  shrivel  up  in  an  early 
stage  of  their  growth.   The  temperature  of  42=  to 
46°  as  a  mhiimum  at  mid-winter  would  be  about 
right,  and  it  cannot  be  aappoBed  that  the  nnusnal 
dampness  of  the  weather  caused  by  a  thaw  would 
do  any  harm.   Dense  fogs  are  very  injurious,  and 
wUl  not  only  destroy  the  fully  open  flowers,  but 
will  also  cause  the  buds  to  shrivel  up  and  fall  off 
Dipping  the  plants  in  a  mixture  of  strong,  (oft 
soapy  water  will  injure  and  sometimes  destroy  the 
flowers  and  bods,  while  the  leaves  are  uninjured 
The  question  is  asked  whether  there  is  any  danger 
of  keeping  Odontoglossoma,  Lycaate  8kinneil.dht- 
tleya  citrina,  &c.,  too  moist  In  winter,  limn  is 
great  danger  of  doing  so.  especially  with  the  two 
last-named  species.   The  atmosphere  may  be  too 
moist,  and  the  plants  themselves  may  very  easily 
have  too  much  water  at  the  roots.   Cool  Orchids 
are  ao  easUy  grown,  that  anybody  almost  may  man- 
age them  with  the  instructions  given  from  time  to 
time,  hut  Lycaste  Sklnneri  requires  rather  diffe- 
rent treatment  from  that  given  to  such  Odonto- 
glossums as  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  crispum,  0.  Halli 
O.  triumphans  and  intermediate  varieties.  There 
are  numeroas  other  Odontoglossums   that  are 
BtrioUy  cool  house  species,  and  aU  such  should 
never  become  anything  like  dnst  dry  at  the  roots. 
They  may  be  kept  moiat  all  the  year  round,  but  in 
winter  water  must  not  be  applied  too  freely.  When 
growth  is  completed,  water  mnat  not  be  given  bo 
freely  as  when  the  plants  are  in  growth  ;  these  are 
of  course,  details  of  the  work  which  a  careful  cul- 
tivator  will  soon  master.   Lycaste  Sklnneri  re- 1 
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quires  a  temperature  of  something  like  5*  more 
during  winter  as  a  minimum,  andwhen  at  rest  it 
should  be  kept  much  drier  at  the  roots.  Cattleya 
citrina  requires  peculiar  treatment  and  does  best 
on  blocks  with  Uie  leaves  downwards.  Very  few 
peojde  have  snoceeded  in  mastering  its  culture,  at 
least  to  establish  Iheplanta  permanenUy.  I  know 
one  only,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  of  Lowfields,  Kirkby 
Lonsdale.  I  saw  his  plants  sospended  fromthe  roof- 
glass  on  blocks  in  flower  last  jear,  an-l  they  were  a 
sight  worth  travelling  miles  to  see.  Thevsucoeed 
admirably  in  a  warm  Cattleya  house  and  'are  kept 
fairly  moist  even  in  winter.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  add  more  at  present.  Probably  the  occnrrence 
is  merely  accidental  and  may  not  haoDen  affaio 
—J.  DOTOUIS.  *^  ^ 


GRAMMATOPHYLLUM  ELLISI. 
Amongst  the  many  fine  plants  brought  to  this 
country  in  the  year  1859  from  the  island  of 
Madagascar  was  this  about  which  I  am  asked  a 
few  questions  by  a  "  North  Briton."  The  plant, 
which  should  have  been  kept  cool  and  dry 
throu(;h  the  wintar  months,  should  now  be 
taken  in  hand  and  resurfaced  or  repotted,  for  it 
is  now  beginning  to  waken  up,  and  if  it  gets 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  it  will  rapidly  make 
good  strong  growth  and  flower  from  the  young 
bulb  about  the  month  of  August  or  September. 
The  spike  of  bloom  shows  itself  a  long  time 
before  any  flowers  erpaod.    Whether  in  a  pot 
or  a  hanging  basket,  it  shonld  be  well  drained, 
as  during  the  growing  season  it  requires  a 
quantity  of  water.    For  boU,  use  good  brown 
turfy  peat  fibre  and  chopped  Sph^um  Mosa 
m  about  equal  parte,  and  when  potting,  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal  should  be  inserted.  It  should 
be  grown  in  the  East  Indian  house  during  the 
summer  season,  and  during  this  time  it  revels 
in  heat  and  moisture,  but  in  the  winter  months 
it  may  be  accommodated  in  the  Cattleya  house, 
and  kept  comparatively  dry,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  rob  it  of  its  leaves.    It  has  large 
pseudo-bulbs  which  are  somewhat  square  in 
form.    These  bear  numerous  leathery,  dark 
men  leaves,  which,  however,  do  not  last  more 
tMn  two  years ;  the  icape  proceeds  from  the 
side  of  the  bulb  near  its  b»e,  arched  and  pendu- 
lous from  the  weight  of  flowers.   The  raceme 
18  many-flowered,  the  sepals  and  petals  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture,  the  sepals  very  much 
larger,  than  the  petals,  curious  in  shape,  tawny- 
yellow  in  the  ground,  transversely  matted  with 
streaks  of  rich  brown,  the  petals  being  similarly 
marked,  but  having  a  brighter  ground  colour, 
the  Up  white  streaked  with  reddish  purple. 
The  flowers  are  very  curious  in  shape,  and  this 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  species,  which 
is  in  no  way  diflicult  to  manage  or  to  flower  if 
properly  cared  for.    The  flowers  last  a  long 
time.    It  was  named  Grammangis  by  Reichen- 
bach,  and  comes   very  near  to  the  genus 
Qymbidium.  w.  Rmm  Ooweb. 


coloured  flowers  for  the  house.  A  specimen  in  the 
large  conservatory  at  Syon  House  is  of  interest,  as 
it  was  one  o(  the  first  dfants  that  found  a  home  in 
English  gardens.  It  had  been  placed  there  about 
seventy  years  ago,  when  the  oonaervatory  was  built. 
Even  in  the  depth  of  winter  B.  venusta  will  bloom, 
the  spikes  of  flowers  being  trumpet  -  shapcl 
and  rich  orange-crimson  in  colour.  It  is  not 
a  saitable  climber  for  a  small  bonae,  being  Ua 
too  strong  in  growth  and  occupying  too  lame  a 
space.  In  such  conservatories  as  that  of  &ron 
this  plant  is  well  placed. 


SIIOIiT  XOTJiS.—OHCIlIDS. 

Burmese  Orchids  (R.  B.  >;.).-We  do  not 
know  where  coloured  drawings  of  tliese  can  be  ob- 
tamed,  bat  uowhere  in  sequsiice.  Some  will  bo  found 
in  the  '  Orchid  Album,"  some  in  tho  Botanical  Ma^a- 
nne,  and  some  may  be  found  m  tho  naaea  of  Thk 
Gardkn. 

Cattleya  Aclandiie  (/.  Bard  ay). —Thh  i  eup- 
poaeifl  Home  inherent  complaint  brought  about  ihrough 
tad  usage,  but  what  I  cannot  aay  without  Beeing  ihe 
place  it  occupies.  You  muy  take  it  for  certain  that 
aomethinji  is  wrong  with  the  root*.  Cattleyaa  vary 
ODusidenibly  m  the  time  taken  ripen  their  seeds 
but  yon  may  reckon  upon  twelve  months.— W  H  G 


BiMonia  veniuta  Is  a  well-known  climber, 
and  it  is  not  often  one  oaqnot  Qut  |ta  brilliantly 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 

PROTECTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

GARnsKBRS  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  various  protective  measures  taken 
with  a  view  to  saving  fruit  blossom  from  frosts. 
Personally,  I  am  fuUy  convinced  of  the  neces* 
sity  for  some  kind  of  protection  being  afforded, 
but  have  not  always  been  able  to  persuade 
friends  that  they  err  in  taking  no  steps  what- 
ever in  the  matter.  It  does  happen  sometimes 
that  quite  as  good  crops  are  obtained  from  un- 
protected trees  as  from  others  taken  the  greatest 
care  of,  and  the  very  first  time  I  pitted  my  pro- 
tected trees  against  those  under  the  charge  of  a 
neighbouring  fruit  grower  and  which  were  left 
to  take  their  chance,  the  latter  were  quite  « 
heavily  cropped  as  were  mine,  the  same  thing 
occurring  during  three  years  out  of  the  four  we 
were  friendly  rivals.  One  very  strong  argu- 
ment advanced  against  the  rough-and-ready 
systems  of  protecting  trees,  notably  a  free  use 
of  fish-netting,  is  the  fact  that  the  material 
used,  unless  particularly  well  supported  clear 
of  the  trees,  is  liable  at  times  to  greatly  injure 
the  buds  or  blossom.  When  severe  frosts  fol- 
low very  quickly  upon  rain  the  netting  is 
covered  with  ice,  and  only  needs  wind  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  very  destructive  medium.  This 
it  may  also  prove  to  be  when  in  a  dry  state,  es- 
pecially in  tiie  case  of  Apricots,  Plums,  and 
Pears  thit  are  furnished  with  extra  long  spurs. 
When,  however,  the  trees  have  been  properly 
iruned  in  their  younger  days,  thefrui^g-spum 
}eing  close  to  the  main  branches  and  the  latter 
in  their  turn  fitting  close  to  the  walls,  it  is  aur- 

S rising  what  a  little  rough  protection  even  will 
o.  Take  last  season,  for  instance.  Excep- 
tionally  severe  frosts  prevailed  when  the  Apri- 
cots were  flowering,  again  when  the  Plums 
were  white  with  bloom,  and  especially  severe 
at  the  time  Peaches  and  Pears  were  in  bloom. 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  it  all  the  fruits 
named  had  been  complete  failures,  and  they 
were,  too,  in  nearly  all  cases  where  no  protec- 
tion was  afforded.  As  it  happened  there  was  a 
great  profusion  of  fruit-buds  and  flowers,  and 
tlie  crops  were  principally  obtained  from  the 
spurs  that  hugged  the  walls.  We  had  still 
severer  frosts  during  the  flowering  period  of 
1891,  very  many  fruit  blossoms  being  ile- 
stroyed,  but,  all  things  considered,  last  spring 
was  the  most  trying  of  any  that  I  can  re- 
member. 

The  advocates  of  the  "trusting- to -provi- 
dence "  policy  would  in  a  verbal  argument  (they 
will  not  venture  into  print)  retort  that  I  have 
given  an  exceptional  case,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent I  grant  that  this  is  so.  Only  to  a  certain 
extent,  however,  as  fruit  growers  have  only  too 
good  reason  for  grumbling  at  the  unfavourable 
character  of  our  weather,  as  a  rule,  during  the 
flowering  period  of  most  of  our  fruit  trees,  this 
uncertainty  of  our  dimate  being  the  greatest 
drawback  that  we  have  to  coiHMmd  with.  What 
we  have  to  d?,  .tii^Kl^^  K^^^0^  ^'i^ 
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worst  as  far  as  ve  can.  The  fact  of  haviag  a 
considerable  amount  of  glass  devoted  to  fruit 
culture  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  need  for 
taking  every  c&re  of  what  is  grown  against  the 
open  waHs  on  the  same  place,  as  plenty  of  uses 
can  alwqrs  be  found  for  all  tho  hardy  fruit 
grown  in  thia  country,  the  best  wall  fruit  being 
the  most  valuable.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
^oing  to  a  great  expense  in  purchasing  protect- 
ing materi^,  though  an  exception  to  thia  rule 
might  well  be  made  in  favour  of  Apricots.  Very 
few  succeed  in  growing  this  very  delicious  fruit 
satisfactorily  wholly  under  glass,  but  where  the 
soil  and  locality  are  favourable,  Apricots  pay 
well  for  being  protected  by  glazed  copings  and 
blinds.  I  will  go  further,  and  assert  that  with 
the  aid  of  these  it  would  be  possible  in  some 
instances  to  grow  Apricots  successfully  where 
without  them  they  had  previously  failed.  I 
find  that  not  only  are  the  copings  and  blinds  of 
the  greatest  assistance  in  saving  the  buds, 
flowers,  or  small  fruit  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
all  come  to  grief  at  times,  but  they  also  serve 
to  forward  the  crops  and  to  favour  an  early 
ripening  of  the  wood.  Elspecially  is  this  the  case 
immediately  under  glasB,  or  say  to  a  distance  of 
3  feet  down  the  waU.  I  have  seen  the  wood  on 
this  glass-protected  part  of  the  trees  full  of 
flower-buds,  a  straight  line  marking  how  far  it 
was  influenced  by  the  coping,  while  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tree  very  few  buds  had 
formed.  This  may  point  to  the  need  of  wall 
cases  rather  than  copings  only,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  these,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
the  copings  and  blinds  best  meet  the  case. 
When  a  wall  has  been  well  covered  with  Plum 
trees,  this  also  would  pay  for  protecting 
with  a  glazed  coping  and  blinds,  or  the  latter 
widi  a  broad  coping  only,  a  complete  failure 
being  then  guarded  a|;ainat.  More  often  than 
not  poles  a^  double«r  or  trebled  fish- nets  are 
all  that  oui  be  afforded  Plum  trees,  and  thia  is 
frequently  all  the  protection  necesBary. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  toees  again  are  seldom 
BO  well  protected  as  they  deserve  to  be.  If 
there  ia  abundance  of  fruit-buds  it  is  really  as- 
toiushing  how  severe  a  trial  some  at  least  of 
these  will  stand.  All  the  earliest  to  open,  or  it 
may  be  all  that  are  most  favourably  placed  as 
far  as  the  fruit  is  concerned,  are  sometimes 
killed  by  froats,  and  yet  plenty  be  left  to  give 
a  good  crop.  Board  copmgs,  poles,  and  fish 
nets  doubled  and  hung  slackly  are  generally 
used  to  protect  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
but  they  are  scarcely  sufficient.  Instead  of 
fish  Uttts,  good  frigi  domo,  cotton  or  canvas 
blinds  reaching  down  to  within  18  inches  of  the 
ground  ought  to  be  afforded.  These  may 
either  be  made  about  G  feet  wide  and  fur- 
nished with  rings  far  running  on  wires  strained 
respectively  under  a  9-inch  or  rather  wider 
board  coping,  and  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
2  feet  from  Uie  wall,  or  they  may  be  attached 
to  rollers  and  drawn  up  and  down  with  the  aid 
of  lines  and  pulleys  as  required — the  last  -named 
being  perhaps  the  best  method.  In  either  case 
the  severest  spring  frosts  ever  experienced  dur- 
ing the  flowering  period  of  Peaches  will  be 
warded  ofi*,  these  blinds  being  even  more  eS'ec- 
tive  than  a  glazed  covering  or  wall  case,  unless 
the  latter  is  in  addition  either  heated  or  fur- 
nished with  blinds.  There  is  yet  another  point 
to  be  noted  in  favour  of  blinds  for  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees.  Those  who  are  responsible 
should  not  be  content  to  cover  the  trees  only 
when  severe  frosts  are  anticipated,  but  ought 
to  have  the  coverings  run  down  or  opened  out 
every  evening  up  till  June.  If  not  too  dense 
they  might  well  be  left  over  the  trees  when 
extra  cold  easteriy  winds  are  previuling,  and 
thus  protected  the  fruit  makes  better  progress. 


the  young  leaves  are  leas  liable  to  b3  bidly 
blistered,  and  an  early  and  strong  growth  of 
bearing  wood  is  the  result  In  very  many  in- 
stances no  young  shoots  worthy  of  the  name 
are  formed  tUl  nearly  midsnmnwr,  and  I  need 
hardly  add  that  tJiese  have  but  a  poor  chance  of 
ripening  properly. 

It  is  not  often  that  Pears  are  well  protected 
from  spring  frosts,  but  they  very  frequently 
stand  in  need  of  such  attention.  Last  season 
they  flowered  grandly,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances set  good  crops,  but  nearly  all  were 
sooner  or  later  badly  crippled  by  froats,  fruit 
near  the  s'za  of  marbles  being  destroyed.  Fish 
nets  hung  slackly  were  not  sufficient  protection, 
though  a  similar  covering  has  very  frequently 
done  good  service.  If  in  a  position  to  do  so  I 
would  furnish  some  of  the  best  of  the  wall 
trees  with  broad  copings  and  blinds,  being  of 
opinion  that  one  season  with  another  they 
would  pay  well  for  the  outlay  and  extra  trouble 
taken  with  them.  I.  M.  H. 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  CULTURE. 

SoMB  twenty  or  twenty-Sve  years  ago  I  strenn- 
ously  advocated  the'colture  of  fruit  trees  and 
Chryeantbemnms  in  the  orchard  house.  The 
house  should  be  heated  for  obvious  teasoDB.  When 
orchard  houses  were  first  built,  it  was  stated  that 
heating  them  was  unnecessary  for  the  cultivalion 
of  orchard  house  trees,  and  at  first  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  as  well  as  the 
late  Mr.  John  R.  Pearson,  of  Cbilwell,  Notts,  were 
both  opp3Eei  to  heatiog  the  hoasea.  They  mast, 
however,  have  seen  cause  to  modify  their  views  in 
this  respect  after  losing  a  crop  by  ooutinued  dull 
and  cold  weatiier  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom. 
Orchard  house  trees  succeed  admirably  either  in  a 
lean-to  with  a  soathern  aspect  or  a  halF-S[».n. 
Give  the  trees  all  the  light  possible  and  provide 
ample  ventilation  top  and  bottom.  It  is  well  to 
be  able  to  ventilate  freely  in  case  of  excessively 
hot  weather  in  summer.  I  notice  Mr.  Wilks  re- 
marks, in  his  paper  read  before  the  R  H.8.,  that 
Aprioots  had  been  an  utter  failure  with  him.  I 
also  found  that  they  were  a  comparative  failure 
withme  year  after  year.  The  trees  made  capital 
growth  and  were  yearly  studded  with  blossoms, 
which  dropped  off  in  immense  numbers,  very  few  of 
them  setting.  Fears  did  not  Get  so  freely  as 
Plums,  but  Peaches  and  Nectarines  always  set 
well.  The  £ftct  is  ^1  of  them  require  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  Apricots 
would  set  freely  in  a  house  by  themselvea  where 
no  water  was  being  sprinkled  about  owing  to 
Strawberry  plants  occupying  the  shelves.  Mr, 
WilkB  does  not  allude  to  Strawberries,  bat  they 
form  a  useful  feature  in  the  orchard  house.  I 
used  to  have  between  300  and  400  0-incb  pots 
filled  with  thebe^t  varieties  of  Strawberries.  What 
I  recommend,  therefore,  is  Peaohe*,  Mectarines, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Strawberries. 

In  January  or  February  the  trees  should  be 
placed  in  the  house.  In  fact,  as  the  house  is  wan- 
ted only  for  Chrysanthemums,  besides  the  orchard 
house  treef,  there  is  no  need  to  keep  the  trees  out 
longer  than  the  time  the  Chrysanthemums  pass 
outofblxim.  Severe  frosts  and  drenching  rains 
or  melting  snow  cannot  do  them  good,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  suffer  to  some  extent  if  the 
weather  is  exceptionally  severe.  In  Essex  t  never 
knew  any  of  the  trees  suffer  from  exposure  out  of 
doore,  the  flower-potsinwhicb  they  were  planted  be- 
ingwell  plunged  over  the  rims  in  cocoa  fibre  refuse. 
When  the  trees  are  placed  in  the  house  the  roots 
will  be  excessively  wet,  and  they  will  not  require 
any  water  for  some  time,  but  the  blossom  buds 
will  swell  rapidly,  and  it  must  be  seen  to  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  It  is  easy  to 
make  a  mistake  In  this  respect,  for  the  trees  may 
have  been  top-dressed  in  the  autumn.  This  is 
done  by  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
exhausted  surface  soil,  which  will  be  found  quite 
full  of  fibrous  roots.  The  top  part  is  flUod  up  with 


a  componud  of  about  equal  portions  of  good  loam 
and  decayed  stable  manure,  and  in  the  spring  it 
will  contain  few  roots;  consequently  it  remains 
quite  moist,  while  the  lower  part  being  full  of 
fibrous  roots  speedily  becomes  dust-dry.  If  any  of 
the  trees  suffer  from  over-dtyness  the  blossom- 
bnda  will  probably  drop  off,  eapecially  those  of  the 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
careful  watering.  If  the  weather  is  fine  no  artifi- 
cial heat  is  needed,  and  air  should  be  admitted 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

When  the  trees  are  in  blossom  it  is  well  to  go 
over  them  daily  and  give  each  a  rap  with  the  hand 
or  a  stick  once  or  twice.  This  sets  the  pollen  in 
motion  and  causes  some  of  it  to  slick  on  the 
stigma,  but,  independent  of  thi!>,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  use  a  small  brush  made  of  soft  hair  to  convey 
the  pollen  of  a  free  setting  variety  to  the  flowers 
of  one  well  known  to  be  a  bad  setter.  When  the 
sun  shines  let  the  air  blow  through  the  house  and 
use  the  beating  i^paratus  in  dull  weather,  being 
careful  neither  to  npUl  the  water  nor  to  run  it  over 
the  rims  of  the  pots.  I  have  frequently  observed 
that  an  othernise  good  gardener  when  applying 
water  to  his  plantB  oould  not  be  satisfied  until  he 
had  poured  in  water  unlil  nearly  every  one  of  the 
flower-pots  was  made  to  run  over.  This  is  at  ell 
times  a  waste  of  water,  and  frequently  a  positive 
.mischief.  By  careful  watering,  airing,  and  other 
general  treatment  there  is  generally  a  good 
set  of  fruit,  except  in  the  case  of  Apricots 
and  Cherries,  which  I  would  recommend  to  be 
grown  in  a  house  by  themselves,  ThinniDg  out 
the  fruit  and  stopping  and  regulating  the  growths 
are  all  that  is  needed.  The  trees  need  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water  in  summer,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  syringed  once  or  twice  daily.  By  ap- 
plying rich  surface-dressings  during  the  summer, 
keeping  the  trees  clean  and  judiciously  watering 
them,  large  fruit  and  of  fine  quality  will  result. 
The  pinohiog  back  of  the  young  wood  is  intended 
to  keep  the  trees  as  dwarf  as  possible,  bat  no 
pinching  should  be  done  after  August.  Trees  four 
or  five  years  old  may  be  obtained  to  b^in  with, 
as  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  a  season  by  stariing  with  very 
young  trees.  When  the  house  is  well  furnished  it 
will  ^  found  that  in  time  many  trees  get  rather 
bare,  forming  long,  naked,  scraggy  stems.  The 
best  plan  to  keep  up  a  snpply  of  shapely  trees  is  to 
purchase  a  few  maidens  every  year.  They  should 
be  ordered  in  the  autumn,  so  that  they  may  be  sent 
home  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  move,  which  is 
usually  in  November.  The  braised  roots  should  be 
cut  cleanly  off  and  the  trees  be  potted  very  firmly 
in  9-inoh  or  10-inch  fiower-pots.  Plunge  them  out 
of  doors  as  soon  as  they  we  potted  into  the  moist 
cocoa  fibre  refuse ;  they  will  need  no  water  at  the 
toots,  and  no  pruning  should  be  done  until  they 
are  brought  under  glass.  The  foundation  of  the 
tree  has  to  be  laid  at  the  first  pruning.  There  is 
generally  one  main  shoot  and  numerous  lateral 
ones.  Cut  the  main  stem  down  to  about  half  its 
length,  less  or  more,  and  the  laterals  should  be  left 
longer  at  the  base  of  the  tree  thnn  at  the  top 
part.  By  careful  pinching  and  judicious  traininr, 
such  trees  may  be  well  furnished  with  fruitful 
wood  tie  first  year,  and  will  produce  fruit  good 
enough  tlie  next  season  to  win  first  prizes  any- 
where. 

The  above  remarks  apply  particularly  to  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees.  Tears  and  Plums  require 
rather  different  treatment.  Two-year-old  trees  are 
the  best. 

The  Peaches  I  recommend  for  pot  culture  are 
Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  Early  York,  Galande,  Royal 
George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde,  Noblesse, 
Harrington,  Princess  of  Wales,  sml  a  tree  of  the 
Salway  to  come  In  early  in  November.  Of  Necta- 
rines the  best  are  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge, 
Violette  Hiitive,  Pine-apple,  Spenser,  Victoria.  Of 
Plums  there  are  numerous  very  good  varieties — 
Green  Gage,  Transparent  Gage,  a  pplendid  variety, 
Guthrie's  Late  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Jef- 
ferson, Kiike's,  and  C'oe's  Golden  Drop.  The  best 
orchsid  house  Pears  are  Willjams'  Bon  Chietien, 
Ueurrd  Superflo,  Louise  B|6nneBWfw«yicl|qysnn6 
du  ComictpigfiBedlb»^i*»»JBfci*AdMi«^ 
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Mells,  Josephine  de  Malinea,  and  Easter  Beurr6.— 
J.  DOUQUB. 

 0/  late  more  attention  has  baen  paid  to 

frnlt  trees  in  potc,  bat  it  in  nseless  to  attempt  their 
cnltnre  in  this  way  with  a  deficiency  of  laooar  or 
moiatare.  The  orchard  hoase  ia,  I  consider,  an  in- 
valuable etmctnre,  even  in  a  garden  with  little 
glass,  as  It  can  be  used  for  so  manypnrposes.  For 
instance,  in  December  it  ia  inTalnable  for  storing 
ealads,  sach  as  Lettuce  and  Endive ;  earlier  it 
comes  in  for  Chiysanthemams ;  and  when  started 
early  in  the  year  it  is  osef  al  for  Strawberries  when 
a  shelf  is  placed  near  the  glass.  The  best  Straw- 
beirles  in  pots  I  ever  grew  were  on  sooh  shelves 
over  the  pathway  of  an  orchard  hoosr,  as  the 
plants  are  started  slowly  and  get  jnst  the  tempers- 
tare  required.  In  the  spring  bnllM  may  be  got 
into  bloom,  and  form  a  nice  feature  in  Ihe  honse. 
I  have  also  grown  Potatoes  and  Peas  in  pots  with 
little  trouble  Id  this  stmotore.  Apricots  scarcely 
ever  sneoeed  indomv,  and  in  most  places  Apples 
may  be  grown  In  the  open,  so  that  Pears,  Pmms, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  do  best.  I  am  aware  many 
Apples  are  grown  in  pots,  bat  I  do  not  consider  it 
a  profitable  system  when  good  resnlta  may  be  se- 
cored  in  the  open.  In  all  cases  very  little  artificial 
heat  is  reqaired.  I  do  not  say  it  is  tmoecessary,  as 
a  single  fiow  and  return  pipe  will  be  best  to  pre- 
vent extremes  when  in  bloom  and  will  be  fotmd 
most  naetnl  for  the  aatomn  flowers  when  the 
trees  are  In  their  winter  qnarters.  On  this  last 
point  there  are  diverse  opinionf,  bnt  much  depends 
opon  the  management  of  the  trees,  I  think  if  the 
roots  are  attended  to  yearly,  the  wood  tho- 
rooghly  matored,  and  the  pots  plunged  well  np  to 
Utetims  in  oocoa-fibre  with  freedtauageonahud 
bottom,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  these  trees  in 
the  open.  I  never  fonnd  any  evil  conseqnenoes 
ensae  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 

Root-pmning,  shaking  ont  the  old  soil  and  re- 
potting are,  I  consider,  the  most  important  points 
in  orohard-hoase  coltare,  as  if  the  large,  strong 
roots  are  left  to  absorb  all  t^e  nntrimeDt,  the  frnit 
vriU  drop  jaenMbaitAj  and  a  gross  growth  will  be 
the  resnlL  I  woald  advise  potting  early  and  at 
tbe  start  to  purchase  young  trees,  not  large  ones. 
Early  potting  Is  important,  and  the  size  of  pot 
must  be  governed  by  the  size  of  tree.  The  com- 
post should  be  good  heavy  loam  with  some  tho- 
lOnghUy  decayed  manure  and  mortar  nibble.  The 
rammer  mnst  be  freely  used  in  potting,  taking 
oare  to  have  the  faall  of  earth  firm,  leaving  no 
cavities.  I  consider  repotting  yearly  of  great  im- 
portance, as  the  roots,  being  in  a  sm^  space, 
absorb  all  nutriment  from  the  soil  in  twelve 
months,  so  that  without  fresh  snpplies  good  results 
cannot  be  expected.  Early  in  October  removal  ont 
of  doors  should  take  place,  repotting  before  all  the 
leaves  drop  and  taking  oare  that  what  moisture  is 
required  is  giveo,  bat  excess  after  repotting  should 
be  avoided.  Of  course,  repotting  may  be  deferred 
if  the  trees  are  not  placed  In  the  open.  As  the 
trees  get  large,  younger  ones  should  be  got  in  to 
take  their  place,  as  !6-inch  pots  are  quite  large 
enough  for  the  trees  when  at  their  best.  In  severe 
weather,  when  no  moisture  of  any  kind  is  reqnired, 
more  cocoa  fibre  should  be  added.  When  selecting 
varieties,  such  kinds  as  Alexandra  Noblesse,  No- 
blesse, Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde, 
and  Violette  H;ltive  should  be  included  among  the 
Peaches,  with  Lord  Napier,  Pine-apple,  Pitmaaton 
Orange  and  Victoria  Nectarines,  and  Beurrg 
d'Amanlis,  Keele  Hall  Beurrd,  Souvenir  dn  Cod- 
gris,  Williams'  Bon  Chr6tien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  and  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears.  Many  of 
the  Gage  Plums  do  grandly  in  pots,  and  sooh  ster- 
ling kinds  as  Golden  Drop,  Jefferson  and  Kirke's 
give  very  fine  fruits  of  splendid  flavoar.  Cherries 
are  diffionlt  on  account  of  their  precocity,  and  are 
best  grown  separately,  unless  extra  attention  can  be 
afforded  them.  They  often  succeed  as  wall  trees 
if  there  is  such  aocommodation,  planting  them  out 
In  a  narrow  border  and  feeding  freely.— G. 
Wtthbs. 


StrsTberries  for  forcing.— I  quite  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  "Grower"  on  page  102  as  to 
the  value  of  Vicomtesse  HAricart  die  Thury  for 


early  work,  while  for  flavour  and  colour  it  is  bard 
to  beat.  Plants  we  foroed  in  April  last  year  were 
planted  out  on  a  sunny  border  and  yielded  a  very 
decent  orop  of  fruit  in  September  and  October, 
which,  I  think.  Is  a  fltting  testimonial  to  the  value 
of  this  variety.— Edward  Castlb, 


PEACHES  FOR  PROFIT. 

"  Y.  A.  H."  says  that  I  may  not  have  had 

much  experience  in  sending  Peaches  to  Covoit 
Garden.  My  experience  ia  most  decidedly  in 
favour  of  selling  them  at  home.  I  live  on  the 
south  coast,  with  (he  Isle  of  Wight  full  in  view, 
and  at  the  time  open-air  Peacbes  are  ripe,  every- 
one with  money  to  spend  goes  to  south  coast 
towns,  and  if  the  fruit  were  sent  to  London,  it 
would  very  likely  come  dovrn  a^n  to  complete 
some  of  the  special  order*  to  which  "  T.  A.  H." 
refers.  But  when  Peaches  fit  to  set  on  any  exhi- 
bition table  with  a  foir  chance  of  success  are 
marked  or  obtainable  at  any  of  our  first-class  fruit 
shops  at  about  half  what  "  Y.  A.  H."  gets  from  the 
salesmen,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  they  should 
continue  to  send  to  I/ondon  for  such  perishable 
fruit  as  Peaches,  which,  however  carefully  packed, 
do  not  improve  by  transit  or  long  keeping.  As  re- 
gards the  statement  of  clearing  £6  from  a  single 
tree  of  Dymond  Peach,  I  see  nothing  to  binder 
the  sum  being  made.  In  referring  to  Imported 
Peaches,  I  stated  that  they  were  packed  In  pretty 
boxes  to  catch  the  eye ;  but  "  Y.  A.  H."  says  some- 
thing else  is  needed  to  catch  the  salesman's  eye, 
and  with  this  I  quite  agree.  Nevertheless,  taste 
in  packing  la  by  no  means  a  waste  of  time,  and  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  leam  from  ibe  fOT^gner  in 
this  way. 

At  page  118  Mr.  J.  Webber,  writit«  in  reply  to 
"  J.  C.  B.,"  refers  to  Peaches  from  the  Cape,  and 
says  that,  as  they  lurive  at  this  time  of  year,  they 
cannot  affect  the  fale  of  our  outdoor  Peaches  in 
autumn.  Exactly  so.  But  Peaches  from  the  Cape 
are  not  the  only  imported  Peaches  we  have  to 
compete  with,  and  if  there  are  none  in  Covent 
Garden  during  September  and  October,  that  will 
explain  some  of  the  reasons  for  snoh  high  prices 
prevailing  there,  for  in  September  and  quite  the 
latter  poxt  of  the  month  and  October,  when  our 
crop  was  nearly  finished,  I  saw  beautifid  boxes  of 
imported  Peaches  in  the  fruiterers'  wiodows  at 
Southaeaand  Ryde,and  even  In  lees  fasfaionaUe  Gos- 
port  These,  I  was  informed,  came  from  CalifOToia. 
The  colour  was  splendid,  and  the  price  per  dozen, 
with  pretty  box,  laoed  paper  acd  all  included, 
would  be  enough  to  make  "  Y.  A.  H."  stand  aghast. 
Whether  we  are  prepared  or  not  to  accept  lower 
prices,  I  think  there  can  be  oo  doubt  but  that  we 
shall  have  to  do  so. — James  Gbooh,  Qosjport. 

 I  have  read  "  J.  C.  B.'fl  "  and  "  E.  L.  B.'s " 

criticisms  on  my  article  "  Peach  Culture  for  Profit." 
"  E.  L.  B."  i^ipears  astounded  at  the  prices  obtidned 
by  me,  but  to  set  his  mind  at  rest  it  iras"nooleil- 
cal  error,"  but  a  plain  statement  of  foots.  The 
fruits  were  sold  for  me  by  a  well  known  Covent 
Garden  salesman  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
only  answer  I  can  give  to  *'E.  L.  B."  and  his  friends 
aa  to  their  Peaches  not  fetching  better  prices,  al- 
though they  may  have  considered  them  first-class 
themselvea,  was  that  thqy  were  not  first-class  to 
the  eye  <A  the  salesman  when  he  received  them ; 
if  so  they  would  have  made  a  better  price. 
Covent  Gaiden  is  still  the  beat  nuu'ket  for  nigh- 
class  fruit,  and  there  is  not  a  salesman  kA  repute 
who  woold  not  say  the  same. 

If  I  take  "J.  0.  B.'8"  estimate  as  the  cor- 
rect one  of  the  prices  to  be  obtained  for 
good  late  Peaches  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
I  most  consider  myself  a  very  fortunate  individual. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  be  thought 
guilty  of  making  misleading  statements.  To  fcotify 
myself  against  any  such  aspersion,  I  wrote  to  the 
gentleman  who  sells  my  Peaches  as  to  whether 
what  1  stated  was  a  fact.  In  his  letter,  wtdch  I  have 
placed  in  the  editor's  hands,  he  says  that  I  am 
"  at  perfect  liberty  to  use  his  name  as  the  salesman 
who  sold  my  Peaches."  Further,  he  says,  "  good 


Peachee  such  as  yours  always  sell  well  if  they  arrive 
in  OS  good  condition." 

"J.  C.  B."  also  appears  to  bold  very  peculiar 
views  »  PeadieB  from  the  Cape.  Ha  appears  to 
speak  with  authority  on  these  also.  I,  in  common 
with  otherF,  will  vratoh  for  his  reply  to  such  an 
undoubted  market  authority  as  Mr.  J.  Webber.  I 
owtalnly  cannot  see  what  there  is  for  home 
growers  ta  fear,  and,  as  Mr.  Webber  points  out, 
how  can  foreign  Peaches  affect  the  price  of 
En^h-giown  fruit,  when,  as  he  states,  tbey  arrive 
in  this  country  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  yearl  The  value  of  a  Peach  is  gauged  by  its 
luBciouBDess,  as  well  as  by  its  fine  outward  appear- 
ance, and  this  is  not  what  foreign  Peaches  will 
ever  have.  Peach  culture  in  the  open  air  is  what 
I  take  great  interest  in,  and  I  have  had  fruits  of 
Dymond,  Stirling  CasUe,  Walburton  Admirable 
and  Sea  Eagle  that  I  should  not  have  feared  stag- 
ing against  tlie  best  grown  nnder  glass.  Ripening, 
as  tliese  do,  after  the  house-grown  froit,  tberycome 
in  at  a  time  when  tb^  command  a  good  price. 
What  other  fruits  are  there  which  can  take  their 

Slaoe  1  Plums  there  may  be  in  abundance,  also 
rapes  and  early  Pears,  but  they  are  not  so  valued 
as  a  luscious  Peach.  Peaches,  then,  that  fill  Uiis 
void,  if  wdl  grown,  graded  mjA  pocked  so  as  to 
arrive  in  the  salesman's  hands  in  good  order,  will 
command  a  good  price.  "  J.  C.  B."  also  says  that 
men  who  have  been  growers  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  are  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  knowledge 
how  to  grow  and  pack  Peaches.  They  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  deficient  in  knowledge,  but  if  they 
receive  such  nnremonerative  returns,  something 
must  be  wrong.  I  daresay  the  salesmen  could  put 
quite  a  different  complexion  upon  this  point,  and 
would  say  that  the  fruits  are  often  very  badly 
packed,  and  by  men  who  should  know  better.  £a 
r^ards  "J.  C.  B.'s  "query  as  to  howl  reconcile 
the  sentences  he  quotes,  I  wished  to  convey  it  was 
on  account  of  the  quality  or  condition  of  the  fruit 
as  received  in  the  salesman's  hands  not  being  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  command  ^nt  best  prices. — 
Y.  A.  H. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATB  808. 

THE  CORNELS,  OE  DOGWOODS. 

(WITU  A  COLOURED  PLATE  OF  CORNUS  KOIT8A.*) 

All  the  Dogwoods  known  in  cultivation  are — 
with  the  couple  of  small  herbaceoua  plants — 
shrube  or  small  trees,  and  all  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  C.  capitata,  which  is  nearly  or  quite 
evergreen)  are  deciduous.  The  genus  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Tem- 
perate America ;  a  few  occur  in  Mexico  and 
the  Himalayan  region,  and  one  in  Peru.  All 
are  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and  i^m^  ^ 
can  be  propagated  freely  from  onttings.  Aooe 
whioh  do  not  strike  easUy  are  increased  by 
means  of  leering.  The  nerbaeeotu  spedes 
(Comua  ftanfln^n""  and  G.  suedca)  like  a  damp 
bo^m,  and  their  slender  underground  stems 
run  freely  in  a  peaty  soil  or  in  a  light  rich 
ground.  These  are  eaaily  divided  at  the  root. 
Many  of  the  Comela  are  very  desirable  shrubs, 
and  are  capable  of  being  turned  to  excellent 
account  in  the  park  and  pleasure  garden,  or 
along  watercourses,  &c.,  in  wild  unkept  spots. 
The  shoots  of  0.  alba  and  0.  alba  sibirioa  uTord 
a  bit  of  colour  which  in  winter  is  particularly 
conspicuous  ;  indeed,  the  younger  growths  of 
the  variety  sibirica  are  a  beautiful  red,  deeper 
coloured  and  brighter  than  that  of  the  growths 
of  any  shrub  which  is  hard^  in  Britain.  A  bed 
of  this,  with  a  carpet  of  Winter  Aconite  in  full 
flower,  on  one  of  the  lawns  at  Kew  is  at  the 

•  Drawn  for  Ths  GAUmr  in  the  Ooomhe^ood 
Nuraery  by  Mian  Httmilton  June  21,  1893^  Llgtho- 
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preaenb  moment  one  of  the  most  pleasing  com- 1 
binations  in  our  national  garden. 

CoBNus  ALBA,  the  white-fraited  Dogwood,  Ib  a 
native  of  Siberia  and  Northern  Asia.  It  ia  not 
found  wild  in  the  United  States.as  stated  b;  London. 
Donbtless  the  somewhat  Bimilar  C.  stolonifera  was 
formerly  mistaken  for  the  tme  Aaiatic  plant 
Growing  to  a  height  of  from  5  feet  to  10  feet,  with 
slender  branches  clothed  with  bright  red  bark, 
this  prodaces  a  charming  effeot  all  through  the 
year,  either  in  a  mass  or  as  a  specimen  plant  on 
al  awn  or  in  the  shrubbery.  The  flowers,  white 
or  cream  -  coloured,  are  produced  in  crowded 
Cf  mes,  and  are  followed  by  white  fruits.  The  va- 
riety  Spathi  is  one  of  the  Bnest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory— in  our  climate  at  any  rate—of  shrulM  with 
coloured  leaves.  It  was  sent  ont  some  years  ago 
by  the  famous  Berlin  Durserymao  after  whom  it  is 
named,  and  from  whose  catalogue  we  learn  that  it 
originated  in  his  own  nursery  as  a  graft-sport  of 
the  common  C.  alba  variegata,  being  produced  on 


lowed  by  deep  blue  or  blue-black  berries  borne  on 
bright  red  stalks.  The  species  owes  its  name  to 
the  fact  that  the  braochlets  and  leases,  instead  of 
being  opposite  to  each  other,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  are  alternate.  From 
Garden  and  fbreit  we  learn  that  C.  altemifolia 
has  been  largely  planted  in  the  Arnold  arboretum 
in  many  situations  and  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
all  of  them.  It  is  perhaps  most  ornamental  as  it 
stands  near  the  margins  of  the  roads,  and  has  been 
given  sufficient  space  to  send  out  its  wide-spread- 
ing branches.  Full-grown  plants  make  beautifnl 
pyramids  with  braaches  arranged  in  flat,  hori- 
zontally-spreading tiers. 

C.  ASPEBiFOLiA. — A  native  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  from  Ontario  and  Iowa  southward  to  Caro- 
lina, ko.  It  is  a  tall,  erect-growing,  distinct  spe- 
cies, with  reddish  brown  branchlets,  roughly  hairj 
narrow  leaves  and  small  flowers,  followed  by  showy 
white  berries  produced  in  red-stalked  clusters. 
This  species  grows  natnrally  in  dry  or  sandy  soils. 


Corniis  flurida. 


the  stock  below  the  graft.  Ia  spring  the  leaves 
are  bronzy,  in  summer  deeply  and  irregularly  mar- 
gined with  gold.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
vigorous,  the  variegation  constant,  and  the  foliage 
does  not  scorch  in  bright  sunlight,  as  is  the 
case  in  not  a  few  plants  with  golden  variegated 
leaves. 

C.  ALBA  siBEUiCA  is  dwarfer  in  habit  than 
typical  C.  alba,  but  has  still  brighter  coloured 
bark.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  the  origin 
of  this  charming  shrub.  Apparently  the  first 
mention  of  it  is  in  Loddiges'  catalogue  for  183G. 
There  is  a  form  of  this  variety  with  variegated 
leaves,  but  it  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  type. 

C.  ALBA  GoucHAULTi  is  another  variegated- 
leaved  form  of  no  particular  merit.  It  was  recently 
distributed  from  some  of  the  French  nurseries. 

C.  ALTEBNifOLiA  is  fouod  wild  in  rich  woods 
and  along  borders  of  streams  and  swamps  from  I 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  ice,  and  south  along  : 
the  All^hanies  to  North  Alabama,  kc.  It  forms  ' 
a  shrub  or  tree  from  5  feet  to  25  feet  high,  with  j 
deep  green  bark.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  are  pro-  ! 
duced  in  clusters  in  great  profusion,  and  are  fol- ' 


C.  BAiLtiYi.— The  only  figure  of  this  plant  is 
that  given  in  Garden,  and  Forett,  iii.  (lH:iO).p,  465. 
'  It  has  only  been  properly  distinguished  and  de- 
scribed since  1(41)0,  but  seeds  have  been  received  in 
this  country,  so  it  will  doubtless  before  long  be 
well  known.  It  extends  from  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  into  Canada,  and  is  distinguished 
from  C.  stolonifera  by  its  erect  habit,  by  its  not 
being  stoloniferous,  by  the  duller  and  browner 
bark,  the  pearly  white  fruit,  and  the  white  woolli- 
ness  of  the  lower  leaf  surfaces.  It  grows  on  the 
sand  dunes  about  the  lakes,  "  often  in  the  loosest, 
shifting  white  sands,"  as  Professor  Bailey  writes, 
and  flowers  continuously  all  summer  from  Jane  to 
September. 

C.  CANADENSIS  (the  dwarf  Cornel  or  Bunch- 
berry)  is  a  pretty  little  herbaceous  plant  with  creep- 
ing underground  rhizomes  and  upright  simple 
stems  from  4  inches  to  8  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  scarcely  stalked,  and  are  mostly  in  an  apparent 
whorl  of  four  or  six  near  the  summit  of  the  stems. 
The  true  flowers  are  minute,  but  the  four  rather 
large  white  or  cream-coloured  bracts  are  conspicu- 
ous.  The  berries  are  red  and  show  well  above  the 


short  stems  ;  in  taste  they  are  sweet  and  palatable. 
This  species  grows  in  Japan,  Mandschuria,  &c.,  and 
across  the  continent  of  North  America,  extending 
as  far  north  as  the  Fir  forests. 

C.  CAPiTATA. — Perhaps  this  plant  is  more  widely 
known  under  the  name  of  Benthamia  frajtifera. 
It  is  a  sub-evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  North  India, 
China,  kc.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy  in  this 
country,  except  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  &c.,  where 
some  remarkably  fine  specimens  exist.  In  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Lake,  Trevarrick,  St.  Austell, 
some  trees  are  about  40  feet  high,  and  the  trunk 
of  one  is  5  feet  in  diameter  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground;  these  are  believed  to  be  the  largest  in 
this  country.  There  are  numbers  of  fine  specimens 
at  TreliEsick  and  also  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  J. 
Rashleigh,  HenabiUy,  Par.  The  large  bracts,  white 
tinged  with  pink  or  rose,  make  this  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  when  in  flower,  and  the  large 
clear  red  fleshy  fruits,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Strawberry  in  appearance,  make  it  equally  attrac- 
tive when  in  fruit. 

C.  CIBCIITATA. — This  is  oonspionons  by  reason 
of  its  large  round  leaves,  which  are  4  inches  or  6 
inches  long  and  3  inches  or  more  wide,  and  its 
clusters  of  bright  blue  fruits,  each  individual  being 
'about  the  size  of  a  Pea.  It  is  3  feet  or  more — 
rarely  reaching  10  feet — in  height,  and  has  rather 
rigid  erect  stems  covered  with  warted  bark,  which 
is  at  Brst  pale  green  and  later  becomes  light  brown 
or  purple.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellowish  white 
in  colour.   A  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

C.  FLOBIDA  (the  Flowering  Dogwood)  is  very 
showy  in  flower,  scarcely  less  so  in  fruit,  and  very 
beautiful  in  autamn  when  the  leaves  change  colour 
before  falling.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  obtain 
sufficient  summer-heat  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
wood,  and  so  the  flowering  of  this  species  in  Britain 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  although  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  amongst  North  American  shrubs  to  fiod  its 
way  to  British  gardens.  In  "Hortus  Collinsonia- 
nus"  the  following  mem.  appears:  "  ITtil.Msy  17. 
Invited  by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  South  Lodge,  on  Enfield 
Chase,  to  dine  and  see  the  Virginia  Dogwood  ;  the 
calyx  of  the  flowers  (wonderful  to  see)  are  flowers 
as  large  as  figured  by  Catesby,  and  (what  is  strange) 
it  is  the  only  tree  that  has  these  Sowers  amongst 
many  hundreds  that  I  have  seen,  and  it  began  to  bear 
them  in  1759."  Are  there  flowering  specimens  of 
this  in  Britain  now,  and  if  so,  where  ?  I  saw  it  in  fine 
flower  many  years  ago  in  Northern  France,  and 
ever  since  then  have  longed  to  see  it  bloom  in  this 
conntry,  but  in  vain.  Perhaps  if  grown  against  a 
wall  in  a  sunny  spot  the  wood  might  get  sufliciently 
ripened  to  produce  flowers. 

Referring  to  C.  florida,  Professor  E.  L.  Greene 
thus  writes  in  Garden  atui  Forest : — 

"One  of  the  delightfnl  unfading  pictures  in  our 
memory  of  eastern  woods  in  their  June  glory  is  that 
of  the  Elirub  or  small  tree  known  as  Flowering 
Dogwood.  A  full-grown  specimen  with  its  wide- 
spread and  stratified  branches,  each  ultimate  twig 
bearing  a  large  white  cruciform  involucre,  which 
commonly  passes  for  a  corolla,  is  an  object  of 
striking  beauty  io  the  forest  glades  where 
it  occurs."  In  its  northern  habitats  it  forms 
only  a  low  shrub,  whilst  in  the  Southern  States 
it  makes  a  tree  20  feet  or  30  feet  bi^h.  C. 
florida  pendula  is  a  very  decided  "  weeper,"  and  is 
worth  growing  as  a  curiosity.  C.  florida  rubra  baa 
in  reality  delicate  pure  pink  bracts  and  not  deep 
red  ones,  as  figured  in  some  American  catalogues. 
The  leaves  have  a  soft  velvety  appearance  and  are 
darker  green  than  thoie  of  the  type. 

C.  KoDSA. — A  glance  at  the  iUustration  of  this 
species  renders  description  unnecessary.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  was  exhibited  in  fine  con- 
dition by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  in 
1892.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
well  established  and  several  years  old  before  it 
really  shows  to  advantage.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  May  and  June. 

C.  MACBOPHTLLA.— This  occurs  from  North 
India  to  Japan.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub  or  small 
tree  of  vigorous  habit,  and  when  old  produces  a 
profusion  of  large  showy  clusters  of  small  cream- 
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coloured  flowera.  C.  braoliypoda  is  nnited  with 
thlB  now  by  botanists  who  have  studied  the  geoas, 
aod  the  followinff  names  also  represent  plants  we 
have  seen  in  gardens  and  cannot  distlognisb  from 
a  maciDpbyUa :  C.  glanoa,  C.  BdUgiaaa  (perhan 
Begellaoa  is  meant),  C.  Tbeleriana.  Then  Is  also 
a  variegat«d  form  of  no  partloidar  merit  as  an 
ornamental  plant. 

C.  HAB  (the  Cornelian  Chen;  or  Jew's  Cherry).— 
Althoneh  the  individaal  flowers  of  this  species  are 
small  they  ore  produced  so  freely  by  old  trees,  that, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  Wtch  Hazels 
and  Jasminam  nodiaorsm,  there  are  no  large 
ahmhe  flowering  in  Febmaiy  or  March  which  can 
vie  with  It,  the  olnsteiB  of  bright  yellow  flowers 
being  very  conspicnons  on  the  leafless  twigs.  Old 
trees  fruit  freely.  The  type  beata  elliptical  fmit 
half  an  inch  long  or  more,  bright  red  and  indi- 
Tfdoally  as  handsome  as  a  Cherry  or  small  Plum. 
On  the  Continent  in  many  places  selected  varieties 
an  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  fraiC.  which  is 
ezoeUent  for  preserring.  Amongst  the  forms  are 
Btmie  with  yellow,  bright  blood-red,  and  violet- 
coloured  fruits,  and  another  with  fruit  moch  la^r 
than  that  of  tbe  wild  lype.  Koch  recommends 
C.  mas  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
make  an  effective  and  iwetty  fence.  The  Cornelian 
Cherry  is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Borope,  and  sometimes  attains  20  feet  in  twigbt. 
There  are  many  fine-foliaged  varieties ;  tbe  best  an 
C.  mas  variegata,  a  pretty  shrab  with  white  varie- 
gated leaves,  and  C.  mas  elrgantlasioia^  with  gold 
and  green  leaves  often  saflused  with  red. 

C.  NuTTALu  is  the  western  representative  of 
the  eastern  C.  florida,  and  is  even  a  more  b^utifnl 
tree.  In  its  native  habitats  it  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  60  feet  or  60  feet.  Generally  it  has  six 
large,  broad  white  bracts  2  inches  or  3  inches  long, 
so  that  tbe  so-called  flower  measures  4  inches  or 
6  inches  across.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beantifal 
trees  in  tbe  forests  in  many  piirts  of  California  and 
Oregon.  C.  Nnttalli  has  been  recently  introduced 
to  Enropran  gardens,  and  no  difficulty  Is  ex- 
perienced in  its  cultivation.  Perhaps  when  a  few 
yesrs  older  it  will  succeed  better— as  far  as  flower- 
ing Is  concerned— in  oar  climate  than  a  florida. 
In  8om«  parts  of  the  Eastern  United  States  it  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  live  mon  than  a  year  or  two ; 
seeds  germinate  there  freely,  but  the  seedUngs 
die  before  they  get  a  foot  liigh. 

C.  OFFICINALIS  takes  the  place  in  Corea  aod 
Japan  of  our  Coroelian  Cherrr,  which  species  it 
nearly  resembles  in  general  aspect.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  readily  distiDgnisfaed  fnm  C.  mas  by  the 
taf  tfl  of  rusty-coloured  hairs  In  the  axils  of  the 
wincipal  vdos  of  the  leaf.  It  Is  quite  baidy  in 
EDglaDd. 

C.  PANICDLATA  has  flowets  whiter  than  most  of 
the  othn  North  American  species.  They  are  pro- 
dnoed  in  panicled  dusters  in  great  abundance,  and 
an  followed  1^  showy  froits  varying  from  white 
to  pale  bine  tn  colour.  Sometimes  it  attains  tree- 
like dimensions  (20  feet).  It  has  smooth  grey 
bai^,  narrow,  pointed,  pale  leaves,  green  on  both 
snrtaces.  and  likes  moist  positions. 

C.  PUBE8CBNa.--Thia  occurs  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia. 
It  forms  a  shrub  from  i  feet  to  12  feet  high,  and 
has  smooth  poipUsh  tauches,  with  mon  or  less 
haJry  branchleti  and  oval  or  ovate-aonte  leaves, 
whitish  and  §11^  beneath.  The  white  flowera  are 
borne  in  oompoot  tsjmn,  and  an  followed  by  white 
fmit. 

C.  SANQniNBA.— Our  native  Di^ood  is  not  so 
ornamental  as  most  of  tbe  species  already  men- 
tioned, and  its  Aaak  dull  nd  bark  is  not  nearly  so 
bright  and  effective  as  that  of  C.  alba  and  its  va- 
rieties.  C.  sangninea  candidissima  has  light 
yellowish  green  bark,  and  is  a  carious  and  inte- 
resting form.  Hhe  variety  latifolla  has  much 
broader,  larger  leaves  than  tbe  type.  A  variegated 
form  is  not  worth  a  place  in  toe  shmbbeiy,  aa 
the  ooloraUon  Is  not  decided  and  by  no  means 
constant 

C.  SEBiCBA  has  yellow  rather  than  white  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  rather  small  olnsters,  but  these 
an  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  the 
plant  very  omamentBl  when  in  Uoom.  The  habit. 


too,  ii  excellent ;  Iho  long  graceful  brancbe^  Bprea'l 
over  the  ground  and  form  fine  masses  of  foliage. 
The  bark  is  doll  purple  in  colour  aod  the  fruit  Is 
a  pale  blue.  This  species  likes  wet  ground,  and 
grows  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

C.  STOLONiFEBA,  theredOsierI>ogwood,iBwidely 
distributed  throughout  tbe  Northern  United  States. 
It  spreads  and  multiplies  freely  by  prostrate  or 
subterranean  shoots,  and  grows  6  feet  or  8  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  light  green  above  and  paler 
braeath.  Tbe  fmit  varies  from  white  to  lead 
colour.  In  winter  thegrowth8,especiaUythose  of  tbe 
IH-eviona  season,  an  n  a  bright  red-pniple  coUmt. 
In  its  native  liabitats  it  affects  wet  pUoas,  but  in 
Britain  I  have  seen  it  do  well  In  dry  gcoand. 

C.  BtTEOiCA  is  a  native  of  Northeni  and  Arctic 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  In  Britain  it 
occurs  oo  high  moorlands  from  Yorkshire  north- 
wards, and  ascends  to  3000  feet.  It  Is  a  charming 
little  plant,  flowering  in  Joly  and  August,  with 
considcnous,  rather  large  while  bracts,  followed  by 
red  drapes.  This  species,  like  C.  canadensis,  grows 
but  a  few  inches  high  and  produces  nnbranched 
stems  from  slender  croepiog  rootstooka.  It  should 
be  grown  in  light  soil  or  in  peat  under  the  idiade 
of  bushes  on  the  rockery.  N. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  EITC&EN  OABDEN. 

TOF-DBESBiNQ  AsPAEAotJS  BBDS.— The  time  has 
now  arrived  for  putting  the  Asparagus  beds  in  order 
for  the  season,  and  the  way  to  proceed  will 
depend  apon  what  treatment  the  beds  have 
btUierto  received.  I  have  previously  urged  the 
bnportance  of  leaving  the  top-dressing  until  this 
season  of  the  year,  knowing  the  injury  thnt  often 
accrues  to  the  roots  through  covering  op  the  beds 
with  rotten  manure  during  the  preceding  autumn, 
especially  on  cold  land.  The  way  to  proceed  will 
obviooslydependnpon  the  formation  of  tbe  beds, 
whether  on  ihe  level  or  raised  and  narrow  with 
alleys  between.  If  the  former,  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  first  go  over  the  beds  and  clear  off  any  meds 
or  rabbish  which  may  be  lying  about.  Well-rotted 
manure  and  burnt  garden  refuse  are  capital  for 
top-dressing.  They  should  be  used  in  equal  parts 
if  there  shonid  be  a  sufficient  qaantily  of  the  re- 
fuse, and  be  spread  equally  over  tbe  surface  to  the 
depth  of  2  inohee.  Befon  adding  tbe  manun  it 
dioidd  be  well  broken  op  with  a  fork. 

Ratsbd  BBDB.--With  these  tbe  mode  of  proce- 
dure is  somewhat  diiferent,  and  it  Is  with  these 
that  mistakes  aro  often  made.  It  is  all  very  well 
dressing  the  beds  over  and  making  them  neat,  bat 
it  is  a  diSeront  thing  pariw  the  sides  down, 
expodng  the  side  roots,  and  piling  the  material  on 
to  the  rarfaoe  ontil  the  roots  are  deep  down  and 
away  from  the  influence  of  the  nun.  Moreover,  by 
being  so  deep  down  It  is  impossible  for  growth  to 
take  place  so  freely  ns  when  nearor  the  surface. 
Where  the  crowns  aro  not  low  down,  the  same 
depth  of  material  should  be  spread  over  the  sur- 
face as  for  those  on  the  level.  When  the  bedi 
have  not  been  satisfactory  it  may  be  (trough  there 
being  too  heavy  a  covering  ot  soil  over  the  orowns. 
If  so,  carofnlly  fork  over  tbe  snrface  and  remove 
it  down  to  within  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  the 
crowns,  on  this  placing  the  rich  top-dres^^ing.  Arti- 
ficial stimulants  will  not  be  needed  until  growth 
commences. 

ElABLY  Cblbbt.— It  is  now  time  the  main  crop 
of  early  Celery  was  sown,  and  it  behoves  those  who 
have  a  sup|dy  to  mtintaln  to  afford  generous  treat- 
ment from  first  to  last.  Stunted  plants  will  never 
succeed  well,  and  the  greatest  care  most  be  taken 
that  the  seedlings  from  the  earliest  stage  do  not 
receive  any  check,  or  "  bolting  "  will  follow.  More 
often  than  not  there  are  far  more  seedlings  raised 
than  there  is  any  need  for ;  therefore,  if  the  seed  is 
to  be  raised  in  a  box,  lake  oan  to  sow  it  thinly  so 
that  the  plants  may  b60omeitrong,Aftersowlngidaoe 
in  agentle  heat  snoh  as  a  Tinny  or  Peach  hoaie  jnst 


<tt  iited  or  even  on  a  mild  hotbed.  A  ll^ht  position 
near  the  glass  in  a  cooler  bouse  is  the  best  place 
for  the  plants  after  the  first  rough  leaf  Is  seen, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  stmcture  must  be 
genial,  aa  an  arid  atmosphen  which  more  often 
than  not  is  draughty  will  most  surely  check 
growth.  If  tbe  weather  is  favourable  place  in  a 
cool  frame,  the  box  being  elevated  on  a  pot  It 
likely  to  be  too  far  away  from  the  glass.  Wtiere  a 
number  of  plants  is  required  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  taking  care  that  the  soil 
is  made  firm  beforehand,  as  the  seedlings  do  not 
appear  regularly  on  a  loose  soil.  If  left  exposed 
to  the  sun  the  soil  is  apt  to  dry  quickly  ;  therefon, 
take  the  precaution  to  keep  it  re^larly  moistened 
and  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Shallots  and  Gablic— Unless  Shallots  are 
well  ripened  and  firm  tbey  lose  mach  of  their 
value.  There  is  no  set  time  for  planting  as  long 
as  the  b&lbs  aro  put  out  early  enough  to  enable 
them  to  ripen  off  early,  as  if  planted  lata  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  on  growing.  Select  any  time 
from  tbe  {wesent  when  the  weather  is  favounble 
until  the  middle  of  March.  The  soil  must  be 
fertile  and  giitty,  but  firm  and  the  position  sunny. 
Plant  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  tbe  bulbs  being  planted 
at  6  ioches  between.  The  bulbs  must  be  pr<  ssed 
into  oboDt  half  their  depth.  Garlic  muat  be 
planted  up  to  the  neck. 

Autumn  Bboccou.— This  takes  a  Mriy  long 
season  of  growth  befon  being  fit  for  cut'ing,  the 
character  of  the  season  also  making  a  difference 
in  this  respect.  During  an  early  and  favourable 
spring  when  small  seeds  will  germinate  and  start 
quickly  into  growth,  plants  ^ufflcitntly  early  may 
be  had  by  sowing  during  the  first  week  or  two  of 
Maroh,  hut  the  best  course  la  to  make  a  towing 
under  glass  for  the  foilie^t  cntting.  ani  on  cold 
soils  in  late  di>tricts  this  is  a  course  I  can  strongly 
recommend.  The  seeds  should  be  eitlier  sown  in 
a  box  and  the  seedlings  t:e  pricked  off,  or  on  a 
gentle  hotbed.  Good  plants  may  also  be  raisrd 
under  a  grooud  vinery  or  some  such  protection,  tbe 
precaution  being  taken  to  prepare  a  bed  of  light 
and  friable  soil-  A  sowing  should  be  made  in  tbe 
open  atr  about  the  middle  of  March,  the  plants 
from  this  coming  in  useful  for  late  catting  or  for 
taking  up  for  protecting  in  pita.  This  is  a  most 
useful  crop,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  that 
good  plants  are  provided.  Plants  ra'sed  at  this 
date  last  season  under  glass  proved  to  be  the 
main  crop,  as  those  raised  In  Ihe  open  wero  very 
late  on  account  of  the  cold  and  haok«md  spring. 

A.  TouNO. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
FBUiTiHa  Pikes— Some  of  the  late  autumn- 
started  plants  wiU  now  be  showing  a  little  colour 
in  tbe  fmit,  and  these  should  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  at  the  roots  and  rather  more  air  than  formerly 
be  given,  or  otherwise  the  eentns  may  be  faulty 
and  the  quality  generally  not  all  that  conld  be 
desired.  Those  still  swelling  their  pips  ought  to 
have  tbe  benefit  of  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  W  being 
none  too  much,  and  must  be  kept  uniformly  moist 
at  the  roots.  The  pots  being  well  filled  with  root?, 
give  weak  liquid  manure  at  each  watering,  guano 
dissolved  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  three  gallons  of 
well-heated  soft  water  being  a  good  change,  with 
diluted  farmyard  liquid  manure.  Tbe  batoh  of 
Queens  started  early  In  January  ought  now  to  be 
making  good  prt^ross,  though  the  long  spdl  of 
sunless  weather  has  considerably  retard«l  flower- 
ing. Not  till  the  latter  period  is  past  should  over- 
baad  dewing  be  practised,  and  then  only  about 
three  times  a  week— always  on  bright  days.  After 
the  flowering  Is  over,  also  mxistontly  maintain  a 
mon  moist  atmosphen  by  means  of  frequent 
damping  down  of  wall?,  beda  and  floors.  Keep  the 
bottom-beat  as  near  90°  as  possible,  the  top-heat 
ranging  from  70°  by  night  to  75°  in  the  dajtime, 
rising  to  80°  with  sunshine,  after  which  air  should 
be  given  In  increasing  quantities,  always  closing 
early  enough  to  ran  the  temperature  up  to  85°  for 
a  time.  Treat  at  the  roots  as-n^dvised  In  tbe  case 
of  the  other  idaQt9  ^iMwaUiDAfiaitrteM  f9re- 
fnl  not  to  ora9iw^  I^Kim-^awC^&ow 
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fruie  with  the  rest  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  thta  will  most  prbbablj  stArt  them 
in  time  to  form  a  good  sncoession. 

SuccKMlONAL  ANi>  YOUNO  PiNBS.— Keep  any 
that  are  to  be  started  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
hence  somewhat  on  the  dry  siJe  at  the  roots,  and 
a?oid  exciting  them  by  any  sadden  (^eat  increase 
of  either  bottom  or  top-beat.  Sackers  taken  off 
last  autnmn  and  well  rooted  in  6-incli  or  rather 
larger  pots  ooghb  now  to  be  shifted  into  frail  ing 
sizes.  These  may  be  either  II  inches  or  12  inches 
in  diame'er,  the  former  answering  well  as  a  role, 
and  shonld  be  clean  and  well  drained.  Use  a  com- 
DOSt  consisting  of  roughly  broken-ap  brown  fibroas 
loam  of  ttie  beat  quality  proouiable,  disoarding  the 
finer  portions,  and  to  every  bushel  of  this  add  a 
fi-inch  potfal  of  bone-meal  and  a  sprinkling  of 
Boot.  Failing  good  fibrous  loam,  OM  the  best  loam 
procnrable  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  brown 
fibrous  peat.  Any  plants  found  in  a  diy  state  at 
the  roots  should  be  watered  prior  to  being  repotted, 
and  those  not  well  rooted,  the  soil  being  in  a  loose 
soar  slate,  shoald  have  the  greater  portioa  of  the 
latter  pricked  away  from  the  roots,  also  in  all  oases 
pulling  away  what  faulty  smill  lower  leaves  there 
may  be.  Pot  rather  deeply  and  firmly;  this,  in 
addition  to  steadying  the  pUots  will  also  oanse 
them  to  emit  roots  freely  from  the  buried  portion 
of  stems.  Plunge  at  once  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat 
of  about  85",  disposing  them  not  less  than  2  feet 
aparf,  the  top-heat  to  range  from  60°  to  C5°  by 
night,  with  a  rise  of  from  5"  to  10°  in  the  daytime, 
closing  the  house  early  enough  on  sunny  days  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  about  80°.  Maintain  a 
rather  moist  atmosphere  and  lightly  spray  the 
plants  overhead  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Sap- 
pcHiog  the  potting  soil  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  a 
rather  dry  state  when  used  and  also  well  warmed 
through,  a  watering  should  be  given  soon  after  the 
plants  have  been  plunged. 

Fioa — Trees  ia  pota  started  early  are  doing 
well,  and  may  safely  be  subjected  to  rather  higher 
temperatures  than  formerly.  The  night  tempera- 
ture should  be  kept  at  about  60",  iocreasiug  to  65' 
and  70°  in  the  daytime,  the  latter  figare  being  nitb 
sun-heat  and  air.  Close  early  enough  to  raise  the 
heat  to  75°  for  an  hoar  or  sa.  If  the  house  Is  kept 
tco  moist  and  close,  the  yoang  wood  will  be  soft 
and  the  secjnd  crop  lighter  accordingly.  The  young 
shoots  ought  not  to  crowd  and  aha-ie  each  other, 
and  an  early  removal  of  superfioous  inner  branches 
is  advisable.  Also  freely  thin  out  the  fruit  if  very 
nnmerous,  and  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  reserved 
shoots  at  the  sixth  joint.  Now  that  the  roots  are 
active  and  there  is  al^o  a  heavy  stnin  npoa  them, 
keep  them  well  supplied  with  liquid!  mannie  and 

ffive  a  top-dresfiing  of  rough  fibrous  loam  and  a 
Ittle  good  flaky  manure.  Planted-out  trees,  started 
from  the  mid<Ue  to  the  end  of  February,  should 
give  agood  crop  of  ripe  fruit  in  June  and  another  in 
September.  Unless  these  are  comparatively  young 
trees  and  disposed  to  grow  more  strongly  than 
desirable— ia  which  case  nothing  to  aggravate  the 
evil  should  be  done  —first  give  the  borders  a  tho- 
rough soaking  of  warm  water  or,  ia  the  case  of  old 
trees,  liquid  manure,  and  then  top-dress  heavily 
with  loam,  manure,  and  fine  mortar  rubbish.  A 
night  temperature  of  55°  is  quite  high  enough  for 
the  first  Utree  meka  or  oiooth,  after  which  it  may 
be  inoreased  to  r>0°.  Increasing  the  figures  in  the 
daytime  from  6°  to  10°,  according  to  the  weather, 
and  closing  early  enough  to  raise  the  heat  to  76°. 
Syringe  the  trees,  walls  and  floors  freely  twloe,  and 
later  three  time»,  a  day.  Trees  In  unheated  bouses 
shoald  be  allowed  to  start  naturally,  and  when  well 
on  the  move  giveair  in  moderate  quantities  and  close 
early,  syringing  freely  at  the  same  time.  In  this 
maoDertfae  frais  oan  be  brooght  on  to  ripen  in 
advance  of  oatsido  orops,  and  in  very  hot  positions 
a  late  second  crop  can  sometimes  be  had.  Figs  in 
unheated  houses  mnst  be  kept  thinly  trained,  the 
poiDts  of  young  branches  being  laid  in  at  least  9 
Inches  apart,  as  they  form  extra  strong  foliage.  It 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  thia  oat  and  train  the  trees 
afresh. 

Stkawbebbies  in  poTS—There  has  been  so 
little  snnsbin^  this  year  that  Strawbeny  forcing 
goes  on  very  dovly.  Those  in  flower  ought  to  be 


gone  over  towards  noon  every  day  and  be  ligbtif 
toached  with  a  good-sized  camel's-hair  bruBh 
Thus  treated  they  will  set  and  swell  regularly,  but 
if  only  half  fertilised,  small,  imperfectly  formed 
fruit  is  the  usaal  result.  Keep  tbem  well  supplied 
with  water  and  liquid  manure,  bat  avoid  satura- 
tion, this  latter  being  denoted  by  the  sickly  yellow 
hue  of  the  young  leaves.  When  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  is  set,  gradually  reduce  the  Dumber  to  seven 
or  eight  on  a  plant  and  also  remove  filiate  flowers. 
If  there  is  any  green-fly  on  the  plant,  famigate 
with  tobacco  paper  while  yet  thu  oan  be  done 
without  tainting  the  fruit.  Sbelveb  in  various 
hoases  ought  now  to  be  filled  with  plants,  so  as  to 
have  plenty  coming  on  to  talce  the  plwe  of  those 
that  have  given  ripe  fruit,  certain  shelves  in  c}q- 
venient  positions  in  forcing  hooses  being  kept  con> 
stantly  filled  with  plants  either  just  coming  into 
flower  or  with  fruit  already  set  upon  them.  It  is 
in  a  strong  beat  and  moist  atmosphere  where  the 
finest,  if  not  the  best-flavoured  milt  is  produced. 
Avoid  the  use  ot  troughs  with  water  always  stand- 
ing in  them,  bat  prefer  rather  to  cover  the  shelves 
eiUier  with  thto  turf  or  fresh  Moss. 

Pbaoiical. 


PLANT  HOU8B8. 
Stoves. — Climbers  planted  out. — Whilst  pot- 
ting is  being  carried  out,  those  climbers  which  are 
planted  out  Into  beds  should  have  all  neoessary 
attention.  Where  confined  to  brick  pits  and  it  is 
evident  that  a  farther  extradon  would  Im  bene- 
ficial to  the  plants,  this  work  should  be  done  if 
possible,  so  that  fresh  soil  may  be  added.  Where 
extension  Id  this  way  ia  not  practicable,  a  good 
top-dressing  at  least  ought  to  be  given,  selecting 
soil  of  lasting  properties.  In  some  cases  these 
climbers  may  have  already  run  a  good  course  and 
be  showing  symptoms  of  declining  vigour.  These 
should  have  a  goodly  amount  of  soil  removed  from 
around  tbcm  wheaever  it  ii  found  to  be  in  a  bad 
state.  Wbea  this  is  done,  soma  sand  is  a  capital 
thing  to  use  first,  dashing  it  amongst  the  roots. 
After  that  all  may  be  sgain  made  good  with  fresh 
soil.  'Wlrare  oUmbers  have  not  thus  fur  been  grown 
in  this  manner.  Its  adoption  may  in  many  cases 
be  attended  with  the  best  results.  The  Stepba- 
notis  can  in  this  manner  be  easily  managed.  More 
flower,  and  that  in  a  continuous  fashion,  can  be 
ensured  than  by'  pot  c<iltnre.  AUamandas  come 
under  the  same  category,  only  they  must  not  have 
unlimited  root-aclion  allowed  them.  Aristolochla 
elegans,  if  not  a  showy,  is  at  any  rate  a  beautiful 
climber,  and  one  that  thrives  well  planted 
out,  and  that  even  when  in  poor  soil.  Cis- 
sus  discolor  may  thus  be  grown  also,  affording 
a  quantity  of  shoots  for  cutting.  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourianum  and  BjugfUnvillea  glabra  are 
both  inclined  to  grow  too  strong  if  not  limited  at 
the  roots.  Passiflora  princeps  will,  however,  do 
well  planted  out.  Any  climbers  which  have  for  a 
fewjears  been  growing  in  potsandareinameasore 
starved  or  stunted  will  have  quite  a  new  life  put 
into  them  by  planting  into  a  well-prepared  border. 
There  is  also  another  aspect  of  the  utility  of 
climbers  ;  it  is  that  of  affording  shade  where  it  is 
not  always  expedient  or  convenient  to  employ 
blinds  for  the  parpose.  By  training  Uie  oUmbers 
somewhat  thinly  they  wilt  answer  the  same  end, 
shadb-loving  plants  beingthoie  chiefly  grown  nnder 
them. 

Basket  plants. — These  must  not  escape  notice. 
Do  not  postpooe  any  needful  work  amongst  them 
any  longer,  or  it  will  be  more  than  probable  a  con- 
venient time  will  cot  be  found.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
remake  them  up  where  necessary  ;  it  is  work  that 
will  soon  repay  itself.  The  Nepenthes  will  come 
under  this  heading ;  these  mnst  be  dealt  with  care- 
fully. Excess  of  soil  for  them  la  prejudicial  rather 
than  otherwise.  Having  attained  to  a  fairly  good 
sized  basket,  the  same  size  can  be  kept  to  by  exer- 
cising care  in  removing  defective  soil  and  substi* 
tuting  in  place  thereof  some  fresh  which  is  full  of 
flbre.  The  mmt  flbiy  pc^Uon  of  peat— peat  of  a  wiry 
character — is  the  best  material,  with  some  bits  of 
oharooal  and  some  sand.  Plants  which  are  grown  too 
tall  shoald  be  headed  down ;  the  top  can  then  be 


struck  in  a  brisk  heat.   Small  plants  should  have 

larger  baskets  provided  for  them  where  necessary 
without  greatly  disturbing  the  roots.  Any  pitchers 
that  are  growing  shabby  should  be  cnt  off.  For  a 
time  now  the  chief  point  to  observe  Is  that  of  en- 
couragiog  a  new  and  healthy  growth  ;  pitchers  will 
then  follow  in  due  coarse.  Do  not  yet  allow  the 
plants  to  be  too  dose  to  the  glass  nnliasB  there  ate 
means  for  covering  up  the  outside  daring  C3ld 
winds  and  frosts.  AllJbough  not  requiring  so  much 
water  how  as  when  in  active  growth,  they  mnst 
not,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  to  suffer  at  the  root?, 
nor  should  they  be  kept  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere. 
Of  other  basket,  or  snltable  plants  for  bukets. 
note  might  very  well  be  taken  o(  Hoya  bella.  In 
pots  it  does  not  always  succeed  as  one  would  wish 
it  to  do ;  where  such  is  the  case  it  should  be  tried 
in  a  basket,  nslng  peaty  soil.  For  a  moist  stove 
the  .£schynanthus  is  a  beautiful  genus  of  plants 
to  cultivate,  not  requiring  a  great  amount  of  root 
room.  On  the  other  huid,  in  a  dry  house  the 
variegated  Pine^apple  is  exceedingly  pretty  when 
grown  as  a  basket  plant.  Torenia  asiatica  also 
makes  a  lovely  basket  plant,  being  much  better 
than  T.  Foumieri  in  this  respect.  For  quick  growth 
the  best  forms  of  Tradesoantia  should  be  noted. 
In  any  case  this  is  a  very  goo  1  time  to  see  to  the 
worlE. 

BoTTOH-HBAT,  &c.— Any  coatemplated  assist' 
ance  to  newly-potted  plants  by  this  means  should 
have  immediate  attention,  86°  bdng  taken  as  the 
maxi/num,  so  a?  to  ^ve  help  when  it  is  most 
needed.  It  is  an  assistance  for  a  little  time  to 
Izoras  until  they  are  again  established.  For  AUa- 
mandas it  Is  not  required,  save  in  the  case  of  A, 
gran^Bora,  which  starts  afresh  more  kindly  It 
assisted  at  the  roots  for  a  little  time.  Eochaiis 
that  have  been  shaton  oat  and  repotted  are  also 
assisted.  Alocasias  may  also  with  advantage  be 
plunged  for  a  time,  but  Caladiumsand  Anthuriums 
never  need  be  plunged  at  all,  unless  weakly.  To 
employ  bottom-heat  indiscriminately  is  unwise; 
it  Is,  as  the  saying  goes,  "a  good  servant,  but  a  bad 
master."  With  the  potting  flnished,  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  temperature  should  be  given ;  65°  at 
night  will  be  ample  with  an  increase  of  10*  or  IS* 
by  day,  a  genial  moistnre  being  kept  op  by  nsjiig 
the  syringe  lightly  and  keeping  the  evaporating 
troughs  filled.  Exercise  every  care  with  the  water- 
ing until  plants  are  again  rooting  freely.  Now 
is  the  time  when  more  harm  is  done  by  overwater- 
ing  than  at  any  other  period,  for  if  the  soil  be 
soddened  at  the  start,  half  tiie  parpose  the 
plants  were  potted  for  will  have  bean  time  and 
material  wasted.  Spare  no  exertions  in  subdoing 
and  exterminating  the  mealy  bug  ;  this  insect  wiU 
now  increase  apace  if  left  to  itself.  Others,  in  the 
form  of  insect  pests,  shoald  be  sought  out  in  gooi 
time  ;  it  will  save  labour  later  on,  and  annoyance 
also  where  any  pride  at  ^  is  taken  in  a  clean 
lot  of  plants.  J.  HmxsoK, 


ORCHIDS. 

Wh  have  still  plenty  of  repotting  to  do,  and  In  the 
case  of  Orchids  which  do  not  require  repotting 
aonnally  or  even  periodically,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  date  should  be  put  upon  the  label.  I 
noticed  to-day,  for  instance,  that  a  group  of  speci- 
men plants  of  Lnlia  purpurata  contained  amongst 
them  a  few  plants  not  so  green  or  healthy-lookiag 
in  the  foliage  as  the  others,  and  thid  bad  just  be- 
come noticeable.  On  referring  to  the  labels  I  found 
that  each  of  those  plants  not  so  heali  by-looking 
had  been  potted  in  July,  1889.  The  more  healthy 
plants  were  repotted  last  year  or  in  1891 ;  some  of 
them  in  the  s^og  after  growth  was  oompleted 
and  others  after  the  flowering  period  was  over,  and 
I  do  not  observe  any  difference  in  the  health  or 
vigour  of  the  plants  whether  they  were  repotted  in 
the  spring  or  late  snmmer  months.  The  plants  of 
Leelia  purpurata  which  have  not  been  repotted 
since  July,  1889,  have  now  been  placed  in  larger 
flower-pots,  using  the  best  flbroos  Orchid  peat  we 
could  get.  As  the  plants  a«-4aige,  the  peat  has 
been  broken  up,  {uto  pleos  as  ^afgewY  PlSik'ii 
egg,  and  tlJdlgiA£^iiMGifl%^lw7^^ 
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of  it ;  cl^an  potsherds  aod  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal 
are  also  mixed  with  the  peat,  and  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  consists  of  oleui  washed  Sphagnum. 
The  0ower-pots  for  these  are  filled  to  half  their 
depth  with  drainage  loosely  placed  in.   The  [dants 
of  Cattleya  labiata  also  need  repotting,  and  this 
ha?  also  been  seen  to ;  they  are  treated  the  same 
as  L.  parparata,  and  require  the  same  temperatore 
— the  warmest  part  of  the  Cattlqra  honse.  There 
are  many  other  Orohlda  which  have  paraed  thiroDgh 
the  resting  period  that  are  now  ready  to  start  into 
growth  with  increasing  light  and  warmth ;  some 
of  them  require  repotting  and  some  do  not.  The 
Angoloas,  sach  as  A.  nniSora,  A.  Clowesi,  and  A. 
Backer],  are  showing  srowths  and  flowers  to- 
gether. TbeyhaTebeenaJlowedtobecomeqnitedry 
daring  the  winter  mouths,  and  have  had  a  good 
Boakiog  with  slightly  warmed  rain  water  to  the- 
roughly  moisten  the  com^st.   I  have  frequently 
repotted  these  Anguloas  in  Jnue  and  July,  and 
thinlE  ttiat  is  pertuape  the  best  time  to  do  it ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  not  well  to  disturb  them  when  they 
are  in  growth  and  new  roots  are  rapidly  being 
formed.   The  Thnniav  are  another  class  of  Or- 
chids which  are  laid  aside  dnring  winter  and 
receive  no  water  when  they  are  at  rest.   When  the 
plants  are  turned  out,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  no  live  roots  attached  to  the  long  rod-like 
stems.   They  should  be  repotted  in  a  compost  of 
peat  and  Sphagnum,  with  the  addition  of  fibrous 
yellow  loam  and  coarse  white  sand ;  sti<^  are 
needed  to  keep  the  plants  from  falling  over.  Place 
three  good  phmts  la  a  6-inch  pot ;  five  or  more  io 
larger  ones.   Single  plants  wul  flower  well  in  4^- 
inch  flower-pots.  I  find  they  do  best  in  the  warmest 
house,  especially  T.  UarshalliaDa,  which  is  rather 
shy  flowering ;  T.  Bensonin  and  T.  alba  are  freer. 
T.  Veitchiaoa  is  a  gaidea  hybrid  between  T.  Mar- 
shalliana  and  T.  BensonfsB,  and  doabtless  requires 
the  same  treatment.  It  is  a  lovely  plant  and  quite 
intermediate.   When  the  plants  start  into  growth, 
keep  them  well  np  to  the  roof -glass.   The  Calan- 
thes  are  year  by  year  becoming  more  important, 
and  as  their  season  of  blooming  lasts  so  much 
longer,  it  may  l>e  well  to  repot  them  at  an  interval 
between.   I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  deciduous 
section.   0.  vestita,  Limatodes  or  Calauthe  rosea, 
and  all  the  garden  varietleB  raised  from  them  that 
have  had  snftiolent  test  should  be  shaken  cot  of 
tiie  flower-pots  or  pans  in  which  they  flowered 
and  be  at  once  repotted.   Some  persona  pluit  one 
bnlb  in  a  small  pot,  others  a  number  of  bulbs  in 
larger  flower-pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
flower-pots  or  pans.   I  put  three  large  bulbs  in  a 
6-inoh  flower-pot  and  three  smaller  ones  in  a  6- 
inch  pot.  The  flower-pots  are  drained  well  to  the 
depth  of  2  inches  or  3  inches.   The  potting  com- 
post is  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  of  fibross  peat, 
and  some  dry  decayed  cow  manure.  A  little  coarse 
white  sand  is  excellent  to  keep  the  compost  open. 
I  uie  the  potting  material  in  a  moderately  moist 
condition,  and  do  not  give  any  water  to  the  bulbs 
for  a  week  or  more  anra-  repotting  them.  There 
are  no  live  roots  to  take  it  up  until  some  growth 
has  been  made,  and  water  most  be  very  carefully 
applied  St  first.   They  do  best  In  the  warmest 
honse  from  the  flret. 

The  genus  Mormodes,  the  Catasetams  and  the 
CycDOches  form  not  only  an  interesting,  but 
quaint  and  beautiful  part  of  the  Orchid  family. 
They  may  be  taken  together  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment they  require.  Being  deciduous,  they  require 
a  season  of  rest  and  scarcely  any  water  at  that 
time.  The  plants  may  now  be  turned  out  of  the 
flower-pots  in  which  they  were  growing  and  be  re 
potted.  Some  of  them  may  be  grown  in  baskets, 
where  they  can  be  placed  almost  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  glass  roof.  After  repotting,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  water  much  until  the  roots 
have  run  well  into  the  compost.  Most  of  them 
are  very  strong-growing  plants  and  produce  roots 
freely  when  in  full  growth,  and  at  that  time 
need'  a  plentlfol  supply  of  water.  They  mostly 
thrive  well  in  peat  and  Sphagnum.  Of  the  Mor- 
modes  the  best  are  M.  loxatum  eburneum  and  a 
sab-variety  of  it  with  rci  spotted  flowers,  M.  par- 
dinam  and  the  wonderful  M.  Coloisus.  Of  Cyc- 
noches,  the  recenUy  Introduced  C.  pentadactylon 


is  a  striking  and  handsome  species,  bnt  being  in 
flower  now  it  would  not  require  repotting.  C. 
cblorochllon  flowers  in  July.  The  most  striking 
Catasetums  are  C.  Bungerothi,  C.  Christyanum,  C. 
macrocarpum  and  C.  scurra.  Orchid  amateurs  are 
beginning  to  take  more  to  this  class  of  plants ; 
they  canuot,  of  course,  displace  the  more  usefal 
Cattleyas,  Lxslia",  Dendrobiams,  OdontogloBsnms, 
Cypripediums,  ko.,  bat  they  aboold  find  a  place  in 
every  garden.  Advance  the  temperatures  a  little 
DOW,  and  the  houBPS  may  be  shut  np  to  catch  the 
fiun-heat  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  houses  run  up 
about  10°  extra  by  sun-heat,  it  will  do  the  plants 
much  good.  The  shading  will  soon  be  wanted  for 
all  the  houses,  and  should  be  ready  to  pat  up  on 
the  shortest  notice.  Cattleyas,  Lielias,  Dendro- 
biums,  kc,  need  not  be  shaded  lor  some  time  yet, 
hot  in  Haioh  die  sun  Is  hot  enoagh  even  for  them. 

J.  Douglas. 
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THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Qehbrai.  Hints  on  ARRAKfUNo  the  Stoneb 
WITH  Beqard  io  EFrSCT. 

When  forming  a  rock  garden  our  models  should 
be  not  the  mountain  peaks,  bat  tiie  charming 
bits  of  picturesque  scenery  where  natural  rocks 
are  more  scattered,  in  one  place  emerging  from 
the  surface  of  the  award,  m  another  assuming 
bolder  forms,  perhape  cleft  asunder  and  shat- 
tered by  volcanic  forces  of  Wgone  ages,  or  tra- 
versed by  a  streamlet  dashing  over  boulders 
and  through  a  winding  ravine  with  ahady  nooks 
and  bold  promontories.    A  fault  in  moat  artifi- 
cial rock  gardens  is  that  they  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
sufficiently  broken  up,  and  appear  clumsy  on 
that  account.    Variety  is  charming  in  every- 
thing, but  in  a  rock  garden  it  is  doubly  8o. 
We  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  introduoe 
as  many  different  featurea  ai  pomible.  No- 
thing can  be  more  monotonoiu  than  a  continu- 
ous mass  of  stones.   The  rock  garden  will  ap- 
pear very  much  larger  than  it  is  in  reality  if 
the  rocks  are  curefully  distributed,  with  pieces 
of  lawn,  borders  for  bulbs  and  perennials,  paths 
or  rocky  steps,  (be,  intervening  at  irregular 
intervals.    The  rocks  themselves  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  various  sizes.    The  larger 
groups  forming  the  bolder  and  moro  massive 
parts  in  the  main  body  of  the  work  should  be 
closer  together  than  the  smaller  ones,  which 
might  be  kept  fatther  apart  and  diminish  in  size 
towards  the  outskirts  of  the  alpine  garden. 
Even  if  the  rock  garden  ia  on  a  gnmd  acale  and 
contains  features  of  the  boldest  and  wildest 
type,  it  ahould  be  suitaUy  amalgamated  with 
tne  suzTonndings,  and  for  this  purpose  we  can 
have  no  better  means  than  snu^  groups  of  soat- 
tncd  rocks  projecting  from  the  surface  here 
and  tiiere,  and  ftmning,  as  it  were,  a  connecting 
link  between  the  lawn  and  the  rock  garden. 
The  value  of  such  small  groups  emet^g  from 
the  ground  cannot  be  over-estimated;  not  only 
do  they  enable  us  to  grow  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  the  alpine  flora,  but  they  are  also  sug- 
gestive of  continuous  masses  of  natural  rock 
underground  which  occasionally  have  forced 
their  way  through  the  award,  as  we  so  often  see 
in  the  delightful  pastures  of  the  Alps.  When 
arranging  such  groups  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  the  atonea  let  intu  the  ground  aufficiently 
deep  to  hide  their  bottom  edges.    Without  this 
precaution  the  effect  would  be  lost. 

When  speaking  in  my  previous  notes  about 
the  selection  of  the  stones  I  hinted  that  all 
stratified  rocks  should,  in  the  rock  garden,  be 
manipulated  in  a  manner  different  from  that 


applied  to  tiie  nnstratified  kinds.  As  the 
origin  of  the  former  olaas  is  bIwi^b  shown  in 
nature  by  more  or  less  distinct  strata,  we 
should  to  some  extent  imitate  this  natural 
formation.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  these  rocks  were  originally  deposited 
in  horizontal  layers,  we  should  give  them  that 
position  in  our  rock  gardens  by  imitating  exclu- 
sively horizontal  strata  throughout  the  work. 
Such  a  plan  would  not  only  tend  to  make  our 
work  more  monotonous  by  painfully  evident 
repetition,  but  it  would  also  make  the  rock 
garden  unfit  for  the  choicer  kinds  of  mountain 
plants.  In  Nature,  it  is  true,  we  may  see  miles 
of  such  rocks,  but  can  they  in  any  way  be  com- 
pared for  picturesc^ue  effect  to  other  rocks  of 
the  same  kind,  which,  through  upheavals  or  1^ 
volcanic  action,  have  been  bom  asunder,  and  are 
scattered  in  wild  profusion  t  On  closer  exami- 
nation of  such  spots  we  will  find  rocky  masses 
deposited  in  blodcs  or  groups  of  varying  sizes, 
but  the  strata  in  each  show  every  conceivaUe 
angle  of  elevation,  somelames  even  a  totally 
opposite  direction  from  that  seen  in  the  next 
group,  although  in  each  individual  block  the 
strata  may  be  parallel,  no  matter  at  what  angle. 

Here,  again,  Nature  is  showing  us  the  right 
way,  and  teaching  us  a  most  vSuable  lesson. 
Even  if  the  rock  garden  is  on  the  smallest  scale, 
there  is  no  need  whatever  to  adhere  to  only  one 
kind  of  formation,  as  is  so  often  done ;  but  if  the 
work  is  of  larger  proportions,  a  variation  of  the 
strata  is  still  more  important,  as  without  it  our 
work  will  lack  that  charm  of  careless  simplicity 
80  fascinating  in  the  works  of  Nature.  When 
introducing  into  our  alpine  gardens  a  variation 
in  the  direction  of  the  strata,  we  must  take  care, 
however,  to  show  a  reason  for  it,  and  for  this 
we  have  no  better  way  than  showing  a  distinct 
separation  between  all  groups  of  rock  whose 
strata  run  at  an  angle  different  from  that  ai 
the  adjtnning  group,  for  tiiis  is  pretnsefy  as  we 
would  find  them  in  feature,  although  the  space 
between  the  blocks  might  have  been  partly 
filled  up  with  soil  and  stony  dibris  washed 
down  from  a  higher  level  and  may  be  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  v^etation.  It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  wrong  to  show  different  modes  of 
stratification  in  one  individual  block  or  group. 
For  though  I  am  aware  that  some  kinds  of 
rocks  may  have  been  in  contact  with  igneous 
rocks,  which  have  contorted  the  original  strata, 
thia  can  acarcely  come  within  the  sphere  of  our 
consideration  for  the  purpoae  of  practical  rock- 
building. 

In  summing  up  my  remarks  about  arranging 
stratified  rocks,  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  all 
rock  gardens  constructed  with  these  should  have 
the  rocky  masses  arranged  in  groups  varying  in 
size  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and  boldest, 
that  each  group  should  more  or  leas  plainly 
show  the  stratified  character  peculiar  to  the 
stone  used,  but  that  these  strata  should  differ 
in  direction  from  those  of  other  groups,  according 
to  the  most  pleaung  and  careless  effect  of  the 
whole,  and  guided  also  by  a  consideration  of 
what  woidd  be  most  suitable  to  the  plants  to 
be  grown. 

Some  kinds  of  limestone  and  other  rocks 
have  very  rough  surfaces  and  show  the  strati- 
fied character  so  slightly  as  to  be  hardly  percep- 
tible. Such  stones  as  these  need,  therefore, 
not  be  fixed  with  the  same  accuracy  as  stones 
of  a  flatter  and  more  regular  shape,  and  just  a 
slight  indication  of  the  direction  of  the  strata 
in  each  group  would  be  all  that  is  required. 
When  blocks  of  stratified  rock  are  built  with 
small  stones,  it  is  desirable  to  fill  up  the  fis- 
sures running  in  a  direction  different  from  that 
of  the  strata  by  either  using  ©jQf^r^" 
requiring  such  a  position  or  ^nHu^^neni  in 
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Boeh  a  way  m  td  appear  like  st^id  rook,  as  will 
be  farther  explained  later  on. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  hints  oonoeming  rock 
gardens  to  be  oonstruoted  of  stones  of  the  un- 
stratified  class,  like  granite.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  form  strata  when  stones 
of  Uiis  class  are  used.  The  scope  for 
arranging  them  in  our  alpine  gardens  is, 
therefore,  practiciJly  unlimited ;  but  as  in 
Nature  they  were  projected  through  Uie 
surface  of  the  soil  by  direct  forces  from  below, 
they  should  in  our  rock  gardens,  as  much  aa 
possible,  be  arranged  in  a  manner  sumestive  of 
that.  Like  rocks  of  the  stratified  cUsb,  they 
might  be  arranged  in  groups  of  various  sizes, 
but  the  natural  effect  of  such  groups  will  be 
very  considerably  enhanced  by  raisii^  the 
ground  around  them,  bo  as  to  convey  the  idea 
of  the  main  body  of  rooks  being  underground 
and  peeping  through  the  surfaoe  only  at  in- 
tervals. 

If  amoDg  the  stones  selected  are  large  rough 
boulders,  they  might  be  used  with  good  effect 
here  and  there  as  single  specimens,  in  arrang- 
ing such  single  blocks  of  stone  it  often  haf^iens 
that  the  stone  falls  naturally  into  a  far  more  care- 
less position  than  could  have  been  attained  by 
any  amount  of  further  handling,  and  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  far  better  to  "leave  well  alone." 
Broadly  speaking,  i^  is  more  difficult  to  construct 
crevices  suitable  for  choice  alpines  with  pieces 
of  igneous  rocks,  because  the  mdividual  stones 
are,  as  a  rule,  rounder  in  shape.  This  diffi- 
culty may,  however,  be  overcome  by  placing 
other  stones  of  a  suitable  shape  for  alpines 
underground,  and  then  oovering  tiiem  wiui  soil 
in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  natural  rocky 
ledges,  but  keeping  them  suffideutly  irr^ular 
not  to  have  the  appearance  of  strata. 

Whether  the  stones  used  for  our  rook  garden 
are  of  the  one  class  or  of  the  other,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  not  only  should 
each  group  in  itself  be  a  true  picture,  but  the 
various  picturesque  effects  must  be  blended 
and  combined  to  form  one  harmonious  whole. 
It  is  this  part  of  the  work  which  requires  the 
greatest  amount  of  skill  and  capacity.  An 
ordinary  mason  or  labourer  may  be  trained  to 
build  rocks,  but  it  requires  the  cultivated  taste 
of  the  artist  to  group  them,  and  it  also  requires 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  horticulturist, 
who  knows  his  plants  and  their  requirements, 
and  who  judges  them  not  by  what  they  are 
when  planted,  but  what  they  will  be  in  years 
to  come. 

A  keen  observer  of  beautiful  scenes  in 
Nature  cannot  fa'l  to  notice  effects  which  may 
be  of  great  assistance  to  him  when  imitating 
Nature  in  the  formation  of  a  rock  garden.  We 
should  endeavour  not  to  expose  to  view  the 
whole  of  the  rock  garden  from  one  particular 
point,  and  we  should  also  arrange  the  groups 
of  the  foreground  in  such  a  mumer  as  to 
effect  a  pleasing  change  of  pictures  as  we 
advance.  Another  lesson  we  may  learn  from 
Nature  is  that  of  emphasising  dilferent  effects. 
Aa  in  Nature  a  valley  has  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing the  adjoining  hill  into  greater  prominence, 
BO  will  a  recess  or  cave  in  our  rock  garden 
heighten  the  effect  of  an  adjoining  projection, 
and  vice  viraa,  F.  W.  Meysb, 

£xeter. 

(To  be  eontinued.) 


Border  Folyanthtnaes.-— Where  seed  was  not 
sown  in  the  aatamn,  then  the  very  best  time  next 
tor  sowing  is  now.  Polyanthus  seed  Is  hardy,  hot 
held  Over  till  the  spring  takes  longer  to  germinate 
than  would  be  needfol  when  the  sowing  talces  place 
the  tame  season  the  seed  is  prodnced.  The  seed 
has  a  somewhat  hard  or  tough  coat,  which  needs 


sometime  to  soften.  If  sown  nowin  the  open  ground, 
the  softening  process  will  proceed  more  rapidly 
than  will  be  the  case  later  shonid  the  spring  prove 
at  all  dry.  Of  course  seed  Bown  in  pans  or  boxes 
under  glass  can  be  both  watered  and  shaded  at  any 
time  <u  the  year,  bat  now  even  in  a  oool  house  or 
frame  germination  ii  more  regular  with  seed  of 
this  descripUon  than  Is  the  case  if  the  temperatare 
be  higher.  Early  sowings  also  enable  the  seedlings 
to  become  strong  enongh  to  bear  dibbling  oat 
where  to  bloom  so  early  as  Jane,  and  they  then 
develop  into  very  fine  plants.  When  seed  is  sown 
late  In  the  (■priog,  the  plants  often  give  but  a  poor 
bloom  prodocb  the  next  year.  Folyanibuses  if  got 
oat  early  strike  xo^t  deeply.  I  have  often  dibbled 
out  from  b^B  where  the  seedlings  have  stood  all 
the  winter  plants  having  roots  6  indies  In  length. 
These,  of  course,  propeily  planted  soon  get  deep 
hold  of  the  soil.— A.  D. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VIOLSTS. 

As  we  are  now  oommenclng  preparations  for  the 
growing  of  Violets  for  next  winter's  bloom,  per- 
haps a  word  as  to  our  metho.l  of  doing  so  will  be 
DSefol  to  some  of  ;onr  readers,  and  might  tend 
eventually  to  add  a  few  more  to  those  who  grow 
the  favoarite  flower  creditably— some  who  may 
have  hitheiio  failed  to  score  soccess  tbroagh  being 
onfavoarably  situated  as  regards  soli  orcUniate,or 
perhaps  t>oth. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  he  well  to  explain  Uiat 
here  we  do  not  dig  or  in  any  way  cultivate  any 
vacant  ground  antil  this  lime  of  the  year,  for  the 
raiQ<'alI  in  this  part  of  the  conntry  is  generally  so 
heaty  and  continuous  throaghoat  the  months  of 
Ootobrar,  November,  December  and  January,  that 
any  loose  soil  is  so  battered  and  beaten  down, 
forming  a  oake  on  the  surface  that  proves  almost 
impervious  to  any  beneficial  climatic  elements ; 
hence  any  vacant  spots  that  aie  cleared  of  their 
crops  in  the  aatamn  are  iovariaUy  left  hard  and 
unnUtarbed  until  February. 

This  is  a  practice  that  shonid  be  oftener  adopted 
in  similar  difctricls.  The  results,  I  feel  sure, would 
be  satisfactory.  The  selected  quarter  for  our 
Violets  this  season  is  on  a  steep  slope  &cing  south 
(this  sloping  groond  of  necessity,  not  choice  ;  for 
oar  garden  bsing  on  a  hillside,  the  declivities  vary 
in  degree  only,  none  level).  The  plot  is  in  fairly 
good  tilth,  bat  stony,  and  carried  a  crop  of  runner 
Beans  in  the  summer.  We  are  now  double-digging 
it,  working  in  at  the  same  time  a  fair  layer  of 
fresh  cow  mauore  between  the  bottom  and  top 
spits.  It  will  be  thus  left  rongh'y  to  the  beneficiM 
action  of  the  March  winds  and  frosts,  after  which 
a  top-dressing  will  be  applied  consisting  of  wall- 
rotted  leaf  soil,  burnt  refuse  from  the  smother 
heap,  and  some  artificial  maauie,  well  working  It 
in  witb  steel  forks  and  thoronghly  ImKopoiatinglt 
with  the  surface  soil.  It  Is  then  fn  readiness  for 
planting.  In  the  meantime  the  stock  plants  in 
the  pits  receive  attention,  with  a  view  to  producing 
suitable  stufE  for  planting  on  it,  in  this  wise :  Early 
in  March  the  plants  are  gone  over,  all  long  strag- 
gling runners  out  out,  bat  short  ones  wiih  nice 
clean  single  erowns  are  carefully  reserved  and  left 
on  the  pfints.  A  top-dressing  of  liffht  s<^l  is  then 
applied,  into  which  in  due  time  they  (the  short 
runners)  readily  strike  root-,  and  will  be  ready  for 
transferring  to  the  plot  already  prepared  for  their 
reception  by  the  latter  end  of  April.  From  long 
experience,  we  find  those  short  runners  are  superior 
to  divided  crowns,  and  infinitely  more  so  than 
cuttings ;  it  is  so  here  at  all  events.  Bat  should 
stock  ran  short,  the  strongest  and  healthiest  crowns 
of  divided  plants  can  be  utilised,  and  answer  the 
purpose  tolerably  well. 

In  planting  when  the  soil  is  in  good  working 
order,  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  well  trodden, 
marked  off  Into  beds  8  feet  wide,  leaving  2-feet 
alleys  between  for  the  convenience  of  watering, 
cutting  out  runners,  weeding,  andgathraingew;^ 
blooms.  The  well-rooted  small  plants  are  then 
pat  in  carefully  with  a  trowel,  pressing  well  in 
at  9  inches  to  1  foot  apart  all  over  the  beds,  a 
th(Ht>agh  watu-ing  oompteting  the  job.  Little 


farther  attention  is  paid  them  for  a  month  or  so, 
when  it  will  be  found  they  are  rooting  freely,  al- 
though as  yet  bat  little  leaf  growth  Is  made.  If 
dry,  a  thorough  soaking  is  given,  any  weeds 
visible  are  cleared,  and  then  a  thorough  mulcbittf 
of  any  light  material  14  api^ied  all  over  the  ground 
completely  burying  crowns,  leaves,  and  alL  This 
dressing  is  a  necsssity  here  on  our  arid  soil  and 
sun-exposed  position,  and  on  which  we  lay  great 
stress,  for  it  keeps  all  snag  and  moist  daring  the 
long  summer  days  and  dewless  nightf,  greatly 
assists  root-action,  and  is  a  preventive  of  attacks 
of  red  spider  on  the  tender  foliage  in  its  infancy. 
In  due  course  the  leaves  posh  up  through  this 
mulching  strong,  healthy,  and  clean.  As  top- 
growth  now  makes  rapid  prramss,  attention  must 
be  given  to  keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  and 
runners,  top-dresaiog  occasionally  with  some  suit- 
able fertiliser,  and  giving  periodical  and  thorough 
waterings.  Ours  are  treated  to  diluted  house 
sewage,  which  appears  to  suit  them  admirably. 

Snob  is  the  sum  total  of  the  treatment  until 
the  time  arrives  for  removing  them  to  tbcir  winter 
quarters— the  latter  end  of  September,  and  if  all 
has  gone  well,  the  small  single  crowns  will  have 
developed  into  great  clumps,  bristling  with  both 
fiowers  and  flower-bads. 

We  are  not  particularas  to  the  quality  of  the  soil 
In  which  to  put  them  at  this  stage,  provided  it 
Is  light  and  congenial  for  healthy  root-action,  as 
the  clumps  are  well  fortified  with  the  essentials 
wherewith  to  span  the  bhMmlng  period  from  the 
larder  provided  them  during  the  summer's  growth. 

The  accommodation  we  possess  for  winleiing 
them  is  ranges  of  sunk  pits  with  concrete  walls 
a  few  inches  above  the  ground  level.  Fits  of  this 
description  possess  some  advantages,  for  they  are 
easily  protected  from  frost,  and  irind  has  not  snch 
power  on  the  glszed  lights— a  ootslderation  In 
positions  exposed  to  gales,  such  as  ours. 

In  these  primitive  pits  the  plants  are  placed 
rather  thickly  with  the  leaves  almost  toucfalcf; 
the  glass.  As  planting  proceeds  they  are  well 
watered,  thus  settling  me  soil  around  the  roots  as 
well  as  washing  the  dirt  and  grit  off  the  leaves. 

Unless  the  weather  Is  unpropitious  or  very  wet, 
they  are  folly  exposed  for  a  fortnight,  or  as  long 
as  no  danger  from  frost  is  imminent. 

By  this  exposure  wo  find  no  trouble  ensues  from 
leaf-damping,  which,  as  all  are  aware,  is  a  serious 
check  to  the  free  and  perfect  development  of 
bloom.  Excepting  during  severe  weather  we 
allow  a  current  of  air  to  play  over  the  pluita  day 
ai^  nighf,  but  proteot  tfaoronghlr  witA  Braoken 
and  mats  from  being  frosen.  When  necessary 
(which  is  not  often  during  the  short  and  doll  diiy») 
water  is  given,  choosing  a  dry  morning  to  enable 
the  foliage  to  dry  by  n^htfall.  As  regards  water- 
ing, I  would  specially  caution  novices  in  Violet 
growing  to  beware  of  giving  their  plants  liquid 
manure  while  in  bloom,  for  the  flowers  have  a 
knack  of  ret^ning  its  unpleasant  odour  for  a  coo- 
jriderable  lengrh  of  time,  thus  trausforodng  our 
sweetest  flower,  for  the  time  being,  into  an  abomU 
nation.  Should  the  plants  or  blooms  require 
stimulating,  better  by  far  give  them  a  tonic  in  tbe 
sh^ie  of  a  top-dressing,  washing  well  In  with  clear 
water.  We  find  it  beneficial,  especially  during  the 
short  days,  to  slightly  syringe  the  plants  overhead 
about  midday  with  tepid  water,  closing  the  lights 
for  an  boor  after ;  It  thus  assists  the  blooms  to 
develop. 

The  forgoing  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  the 
doable  varieties  and  weaker  kinds,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tiie  single  and  stronger  sorts  differs  only  in 
degree,  such  as  more  space  being  allowed  between 
the  plants  and  not  treating  them  to  quite  so  rich  a 
larder.  Neither  is  it  neces.-ary  at  all  times  to  winter 
these  latter  under  glass,  unless  it  is  especially  de- 
sired to  forward  the  blooms ;  even  then  they  are 
not  as  amenable  to  this  coddling  or  as  useful  as 
the  less  robust,  but  free-flowering  doubles.  As  to 
varieties,  there  are  many  good  ones  avaiUble  both 
in  singles  and  doubles,  but  praotioally  I  now  grow 
but  one  of  the  formf-r,  viz.,  odoratlssima,  and  of 
the  latter  Marie  Louise  occupies  the  [wmier  pot>i- 
tloo— in  fact  no  other  varjefy  has  been  idntercd 
under  glass  this  year,  noBflsIikely^  M^il^  cu- 
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perioiity  ts  now  beyond  donbt.  We  retain  a  limited 
stock  of  Comte  de  Brazta  and  Victoria,  the  latter 
producing  some  fioe  blooms  io  late  spring,  and 
saffidentiiy  hardy  to  winter  safely  in  the  open. 
Why  Is  this  varieq^  such  a  martyr  to  red  spider  I 
for  even  when  receiving  thorongh  good  treatment 
side  by  side  with  Harie  Loaise  it  is  alwarn  more 
or  less  infested ;  whereas  this  pest  is  a  thing  al- 
most anlcnown  on  M.  Loaise  here.  Can  anyone 
aooonnt  for  It  1  as  Viotoria  certainly  has  a  strong 
oonstitatloD. 

The  inocednre  I  have  above  tried  to  describe 
and  wnioh  is  adopted  here  differs  coiuider- 
ably  from  the  practice  of  other  most  sncceufnl 

Cwers,  so  probably  do  oor  po-ition  and  climate, 
,  to  those  similarly  sitnated  and  desirons  of 
growing  thlB  anirersally  beloved  flower  I  would 
a^n  emphasise  the  following  points  : — 

(1.)  Select  an  open  position,  light  and  air  being 
neoeesary  to  ilpen  and  plump  ap  the 
orawBs. 

(2.)  Coltivate  well  and  teeat  liberally. 
(3.)  Use  stock  from  short  rauiera  when  avi^I- 
able. 

(4.)  Halcb  nil  overhead  early  in  Jane. 

(5.)  Feed  liberally,  bnt  wisely,  water  periodi- 
cally, and  keep  clear  of  runners  and 
weeds. 

(6.)  Avoid  watering  with  liquid  manure  doripg 
the  winter,  apply  no  heat,  and  ventilate 
freely  on  all  f avoarablo  occasions. 
Under  the  treatment  advocated  I  am  satisfied 
the  end  will  jostify  the  means,  with  the  result  that 
abnndance  of  Violets  will  be  available  from  Aagost 
to  April  inclnsive ;  sach  in  our  case  are  prodaced 
by  even  one  variety— H.  Loaise.  J.  R. 

Ike  Qardent,  Tan-y-bttkh. 


ULIES  VERSUS  ROSES. 

I  8UFFOSB  that  for  one  person  that  cultivates 
Lilies,  600  grow  Roses.  In  all  summer  horti- 
enlfcural  shows  Roses  oocai^  the  first  place — 
LUlfH  take  a  back  seat.  There  are  special 
Rose  exhibitions,  a  National  Rose  Society ; 
the  modest  Lily  hangs  her  head  in  obscurity. 
Why  is  this  1  Is  the  Lily  inferior  to  the  Rose } 
I  think  not.  For  purity  of  colour  no  Rose  can 
touch  the  Lily  ;  for  fragrance,  in  my  opinion — 
a  matter  of  individual  taste — no  Rose  can  equal 
in  delicacy  the  perfume  of  the  specioaum  or 
loDgiflorum  group,  including  L.  Browni,  or  in 
strength  that  of  auratum.  .  For  lastiiig  aa  a 
ontluoom,  whether  as  legaids  colour  or  fra- 
grance, the  Lily  will  keep  good  during  a  week ; 
the  Rose  is  gone  in  twenty-four  hoars.  Under 
fflasB  you  may  have  Lilies  all  the  year  round  in 
moom ;  not  so  Roses.  For  grace  and  stateli- 
ness,  granted  to  both  equal  excellence  of 
growth  and  cultivation,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  any  Rose  bush  and  an  auratum,  spe- 
ciosum,  or  longiflorum  Lily.  Whence  then  the 
difference  in  popular  cultivation )  I  supt>ose 
that  the  Lily  is  generally  held  to  be  far  more 
difficult  to  grow  than  the  Rose  ;  that  after 
flowering  the  bulb  often  perishes ;  that  re- 
newals  are  costly  and  troubfesome  ;  but  surely 
this  is  because  the  cultivation  of  the  one  is 
less  understood  than  that  of  the  other.  A  de- 
ciduous bush  renews  yeariy  only  shoots  and 
flowers  ;  a  Lily,  in  addition,  has  to  make  a 
bnlb  on  whose  size  and  soundness  its  future 
life  depends  ;  hence  a  greater  demand  that  its 
environment  should  be  mutable  and  its  require- 
ments understood  by  the  cultivator.  Now  as 
r^ards  environment  it  is  true  many  soils  do 
not  suit  Lilies.  They  require  moisture  and  a 
fair  amount  of  sunutine.  Light  sandy  soils, 
therefore,  do  not  suit ;  neither  do  cold  heavy 
days.  Given  partial  shade,  abundant  moisture 
coml^ned  with  drainage,  and  a  fairly  open  re- 
tentive soil,  I^es  will  do  weU. 


Now  this  environment  is  more  restricted  than 
that  required  by  the  Rose,  and  it  cannot  be 
found  in  many  gardens,  but  it  can  be  had  arti- 
ficially. In  my  town  garden  of  20  feet  by  60 
feet  I  grow  in  pots  magnificent  groups  of  longi- 
fiorum,  speciosum  and  other  Lilies.  But  I  take 
care  that  the  pots  are  large  enough  and  never  use 
less  than  a  10  inch  pot  for  a  single  bulb  of  average 
size  \  large  bulbs  or  several  bulbs  together  are 
pub  into  a  wider  pot,  say,  15  inches  to  18  inches 
across.  The  soil  I  use  is  stout  fibrous  loam, 
with  some  sand  or  peat  to  keep  it  open.  The 
plants  get  sunshine  about  half  the  day  ;  they 
are  kept  well  watered — this  is  most  important. 
If  not  plunged  they  get  a  soaking  at  sunset 
every  evening ;  if  plunged,  every  other  evening. 
During  growth  some  artificial  manure  is  also 
added.  I  get  magnificent  growth,  fioe  blooms 
grandly  coloured,  and  large  bulbs  for  the  next 
year,  and  this  in  a  tiny  town  garden  fronting 
south.  If  one  can  do  this,  why  not  others  1  A 
grand  pot  of  lon^florum  or  specioaum  in  flower 
with  thirty  to  mty  blooms  is  a  graceful  and 
Iteautiful  sight  well  worth  a  little  trouble. 
Green-fly  does  not  bother  my  Lilies,  as  it  does 
mj  Roses,  and  no  caterpillars  spoil  the  buds.  I 
finish,  therefore,  by  asking.  If  Rosep,  why  nob 
also  Lilies?  Albxander  Wallace. 

Colchi$ier. 

P.S. — I  could  add  many  more  points  in  favour 
of  Lilies,  but  one  must  not  be  omitted  :  A  Lily 
coming  into  flower  in  the  open  garden  may  be 
taken  up  with  care  for  its  roots  and  potted  ;  if 
well  watered  and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  it  will 
proceed  to  bloom  and  make  its  new  grow''h 
without  detriment.  I  never  heard  of  a  Rose 
bush  thus  treated  successfully,  but  I  have  often 
been  asked  incredulously,  ''Can  these  Lilies 
really  be  grown  oub  of  doors  1" 


FLOWER  BEDS  FOR  SUMMER. 

At  this  eeason  of  the  year,  gardeners  and 
others  will  be  making  plans  for  the  adornment 
of  flower  beds  and  borders  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  A  few  notes  on  some 
beautiful  eflfects  produced  by  artistic  contrast 
of  colour  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
will  be  valuable  to  many  readers  of  Thr  Gar- 
den. In  these  notes  carpet  bedding  of  all  kinds 
is  Tigoronsly  ezoluded.  I  have  no  wish  to 
see  a  revival  of  this  lype  of  ^lardening— false, 
nninteresting,  and  formal,  entading  mudi  labour 
and  cost.  During  recent  years  a  freer  and 
more  artistic  style  has  been  adopted.  Of  course, 
one  does  not  want  every  garden  to  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  some  other  place.  Variety  in  the 
arrangements  should  be  the  object  of  everyone 
who  has  much  bcdding-out  to  accomplish,  but 
hints  are  always  acceptable.  If  the  same  plants 
are  not  used  as  mentioned  here,  ideas  may  be  got 
which  will  prove  of  value. 

The  Fuchsia  is  a  useful  subject  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  it  may  be  planted  in  a  different 
style  to  that  often  adopted.  I  should  like 
to  see  in  a  few  Englwh  gardens  the  fine  speci- 
mens that  are  the  glory  of  Hyde  Park  in  the 
summer  months,  and  the  secret  of  success  in 
the  culture  of  the  plant  is  to  permit  it  to  make 
its  growth  as  far  as  posnble  in  the  open  air. 
A  large  specimen  plant  on  the  Grass,  the  flower- 
laden  shoots  touching  the  turf,  is  a  delightful 
picture,  and  such  effects  may  be  got  without 
much  outlay.  One  has  not  seen  too  much  of 
the  Fuchsia  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it 
may  be  planted  largely  without  fear  of  a  surfeit 
of  this  tine  flower — the  essence  of  grace,  easy 
to  grow,  and  flowering  over  a  long  season.  Re- 
member that  half  the  battle  is  to  have  the 
growth  well  hardened  before  the  plants  are  put 


out,  and  they  will  bloom  strongly.  A  few  of 
the  finer  varieties  for  forming  single  f>peci- 
mens  or  groups  on  the  turf  are  the  old  fa- 
vourites, of  which  Mrs.  Marshall,  E!arl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Mme.  Comellisen,  Tower  of 
London,  and  Annette  are  the  most  important. 
All  have  flowers  of  great  beauty,  set  off  by 
bold  vigorous  leafage.  Annette  is  the  richest 
in  aspect,  the  flowers  purple  and  crimson  in 
colour,  and  the  leaves  deep  green.  One  may 
get  bcAutiful  effects  from  groups  of  three  put 
moderately  olose  together,  and  in  very  large 
gardens  the  subjects  may  be  varied  by  using 
Madame  Crouase  Pelargonium,  the  Ccou 
plant  (Erythrina  crista-galli),  or  even  Cle- 
matis Jackmanni,  the  deep  purple  flowers 
of  which  gain  in  intensity  when  the  plants 
are  on  the  Grass.  Insert  the  pots  to  the 
rim  and  throughout  the  summer  water  liberally, 
giving  also  attention  in  the  matter  of  tying  and 
staking  when  necessary.  It  is  by  creating 
masses  of  one  colour  that  effect  is  gained,  and 
very  beautiful  are  beds  of  white  Stocks  with 
an  edging  of  Harrison's  Musk,  or,  better  still, 
the  deep  blue  tufted  Pansy  Archie  Grant,  a 
splendid  colour.  A  very  effective  bed  I  no- 
tioed  last  year  was  composed  of  scArlet- flowered 
tuberous  B^onias,  the  groundwork  being  Me- 
Bembryanthemttm  cordifoUum  variegabum,  and 
the  edge  Echeveiia  secnnda  {^nca.  The  He- 
sembryanthemnm  is  a  charming  plant  to  use 
as  a  groundwork  for  beds,  those  filled  with 
tuberous  Begonias  in  particular ;  whilst  also 
suitable  for  this  purpose  are  the  many  varieties 
of  the  tufted  Paniy,  as  they  bloom  freely  over  a 
long  season  and  are  not  in  the  least  formal. 
Of  quite  a  different  character  is  a  bed  of  Mrs. 
Marshall  Fuchsia  mixed  with  Lilium  auratum 
for  the  centre,  then  a  band  of  Iresine  Lindeni, 
and  an  edging  of  dwarf  scarlet  Tropmolum. 
The  Fuchsia  continues  to  bloom  during  the 
summer,  and  the  picture  is  changed  somewhat 
by  the  rising  stems  of  the  Lily  in  August.  It 
is  strange  that  there  seems  littde  desire  to 
break  away  from  the  conventional  style  of 
edging  as  Echeverias,  whilst  bhe  Saxifrages  (S. 
hypnoides  in  particular),  London  Pride,  Harri- 
son's Musk,  Creeping  Jenny,  either  Uie  type 
or  golden-leaved  form,  and  tufted  Panstes  are 
Buitaljle  for  this  purpose,  not  forgetting  also 
Dactylis  glomerats  variegata.  In  Regent's  Park 
much  use  is  made  of  these  edgings,  and  they 
are  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  Echeverias. 
The  tufted  Pansy  is  a  delightful  flower  for 
summer  bedding,  and  it  may  be  planted  in  many 
ways.  One  of  the  prettiest  effects  I  have 
seen  was  the  variety  Bluebell,  which  is  largely 
used  in  the  London  parks,  the  flowers  of  a  pale 
shade  of  blue,  mixed  with  double  white  Stooks. 
An  attractive  bed  is  formed  by  filling  the 
centre  with  a  rose-coloured  variety  of  tuberous 
B^;ooia,  the  groundwork  of  the  bed  the  varie- 
rated  Mesembryanbhemum,  and  the  edging 
Echeveria  secunda  glauea.  For  a  border,  espe- 
cially if  backed  wiui  dark-leaved  shrubs,  blue 
Delphiniums  and  the  variegated  Maple  make  an 
attractive  feature.  The  object  should  be  to 
make  the  beds  as  informal  as  poESiUe  consistenb 
with  a  pleasing  effect,  and  one  may  go  out  of 
the  ordinary  routine  by  associating  together 
such  late  summer  flowers  as  the  scarlet  Gladi- 
olus brenchleyensis,  herbaceous  Phloxes,  and 
the  Night  scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis), 
which  looks  well  under  such  conditions.  I 
do  not  care  for  the  plant,  however,  by  itself  in 
the  garden  to  form  a  distinct  clump,  as  it  were, 
as  its  appearance  is  too  limp  in  the  daytime, 
the  flowers  then  closing  and  not  giving  off  the 
delicate  fragrance  perceptible  in  the  evening. 

One  could  make  a  lengthy  list  of  beautiful 
flower  beds,  but  that  wouldserve  no  usefuLpur- 
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pose,  as  it  is  rather  ideas  from  the  lue  of  the 
plants  named  that  are  aimed  at,  not  merely 
copying  other  men's  plana.  I  may,  however, 
naer  to  a  few  more  arrangementa  deserving  of 
note,  and  on  reference  to  the  note-book,  a  fine 
effect  was  produced  by  filling  a  bed  with 
Fuchsia  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  the  groundwork 
Bluebell  tufted  Pansy,  the  line  but  one  from 
the  edging  being  Iresine  Lindeni,  and  the 
laxrpn  compoeed  of  Qolden  Fleece  Pelar- 

SDDinm.  A  splendid  mass  of  colour  is  pro- 
Doed  a  free  use  of  Lobelia  folgens  Queen 
Viotoria  or  Firefly,  and  I  may  here  mention 
that  in  the  long  list  of  beddii^  jdants  few  are 
more  effective  tfaw  thisperami^,  which  creates 
a  brilliant  effect  through  the  rich  association  of 
deep  brownish,  almost  chocolate-coloured  leaf- 
age and  lustrous  crimson  flowers.  If  planted, 
it  should  be  in  a  mass  to  get  a  perfect  sea  of 
brilliant  colour.  In  one  instance  I  noticed 
last  year  the  centre  of  the  bed  was  composed 
of  this  Lobelia,  rising  from  a  groundwork  of 
Ageratum  Cupid,  tufted  Pansy  Skylark  and 
Centaurea  ragusina  being  used  alternately  as 
an  edging.  On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
the  Pansy,  Ageratum  Cupid  was  used  as  an  edg- 
ing with  the  Centaurea,  the  centre  of  the  bed 
being  filled  with  white  Mai|^erites,  with  here  and 
there  well-grown  plants  of  EncalypfeuB  globulus. 
White-flowared  tuberoos  B^oniaa  and  J)actyUa 
glomerata  vaiiegsta  associate  _  well  tc^ther, 
whilst  ve/ry  different  from  this  is  Veronica  An- 
dersoni  variegata,  the  groundwork  crimson- 
flowered  Begonias,  and  the  edging  made  up 
of  blue  Lobelia.  Tuberous  Begonias  of  similar 
colour  mixed  with  Acacia  lophuitha,  the  latter 
roUering  the  bed  of  formality  and  the  edging 
composed  of  the  golden  Lysimachia  and  Chamw- 
pence,  create  a  rich,  yet  not  garish  effect.  In  the 
use  of  strong  coloured  flowers,  guard  against 
mere  gaudiness.  One  may  get  many  pleasing 
effects  without  garishness  or  bald  massing  of 
plants  to  produce  a  blaze  of  bloom.  I  once 
saw  four  beds  not  far  apart  made  up  of  orange- 
scarlet  tuberous  B^onias,  and  the  effect  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  rebuke  to  those  who  seek 
to  gnd  the  garden  with  such  dazzling  masses 
of  one  violent  shade, 

A  healthier  taste  has  arisen  not  only  with 
reheard  to  ordinary  bedding  by  planting  such 
things  as  mentioned  above,  but  by  making  tbe 
beds  in  the  autumn  numths  gay  with  flowers. 
The  compact,  dwarf  uid  reamly  grown  Aster 
acris  is  delightful  hy  itself  or  in  association  with 
Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Desgrange.  Beds  may 
be  filled  separately  also  with  the  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, Aitemone  japonica,  the  white  variety 
in  particular,  or  Hyacinthua  candicans.  The 
tall,  stately  spikes  of  this  Cape  plant  rising  from 
a  mass  of  Fuchsia  Riccartoni  present  a  fine 
appearance^  the  two  subjects  in  perfect  harmony. 
I  nave  in  mind  now  a  bonier  filled  with 
African  Mari^lds,  the  orange  and  lemon 
coloured  varieties  for  contrast.  In  every  garden 
more  use  should  be  made  of  these  fine  autumn 
flowers,  too  often,  unfortunately,  exhibited  in  a 
way  utterly  opposed  to  good  taste.  We  have 
many  plants  that  may  be  used  by  themselves  in 
the  gwden  arrangements.  If  Uie  garden  is 
lar^,  a  bed  of  Gladicdus  ImnchleyensiB  creates 
a  nch  break  of  colour  on  the  turf,  Montbretias, 
Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Antirrhinums,  &c. 
A  deluhtful  bed  is  one  filled  with  the  crimson 
Antirrhtntun,  witii  a  max^pn  of  the  white 
▼ariety. 

Readers  of  Thb  Garden  have  many  oppor- 
tunities, by  the  constant  notes  appearing  on 
plants  for  flower-beds,  of  making  uieir  gardens 
attractive  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
needless  to  refer  again  to  the  beauty  of  Carna- 
tions and  Tea  Boses  in  associaticn,  or  one  or 


the  other  mixed  with  tufted  Pansies,  as  these 
things  have  been  recently  alluded  to.  It  is 
possible  when  taste  is  used  to  make  the 
smalleet  parterres  bright  and  informal  by  such 
plants  as  those  mentioned.  C. 


FLOWXR  GARDEN  N0TB3. 

Attbktiok  mast  be  given  early  In  the  season  to 
all  those  things  destined  to  occui^  prominent 
portions  in  the  flower  garden,  so  that  ttu^y  an 
really  good  staff  at  planting  Ume.  A  plant  men- 
tioned In  last  wee^s  notes  aa  assoolated  wiUi  a 
carpet  of  Tlolas  (Hnmea  ele^ans)  Is  not  often  seen, 
but  It  makes  a  grand  sobject  when  well  grown, 
and  besides  serving  the  purpose  of  a  dot  plant  for 
dwarfer  uDdergrowtb,  is  admirable  as  a  centre  for 
larger  vases.  It  »pace  permits,  a  few  free-flower{n{ ' 
Fachsias  can  be  worked  roundt  and  an  edging  o ' 
the  woolly  Gnaphalinm  and  bine  trailing  Cam- 
panula in  alternate  plants  will  complete  the  f  ar- 
nishlDg  of  the  vase.  Hameas  are  also  favourite 
plants  for  hooBe  and  conservatory  decoration. 
Seed  shoald  be  sown  in  August  in  soil  conBisting 
of  two  parts  light  sandy  loam  and  one  part  leai 
soil,  and  the  plants  grown  along  in  a  gentle  warmth, 
gradaally  hardeoed  aa  the  weather  improves,  and 
put  out  at  quite  the  end  of  Hay.  Another  useful 
scented  plant  is  the  lemon-scented  Gum  CEncsIyp- 
tua  cttriodorua).  Besides  emitting  a  delightful 
perfume,  it  is  lighter  and  more  giaoefnl  than  the 
better-known  globulus.  A  gniet  arrangement  that 
would  be  generally  appreciated  can  be  made  with 
five  or  seven  plants  of  this  Eucalyptus  as  the  stse 
of  the  bed  requires,  filling  in  the  groandtcork 
with  alternate  plants  of  Heliotrope,  Fdargoniam 
Lady  Plymouth  and  F.  fiUcifcdiam.  This  Euoatyp- 
tna  most  be  sown  early,  and,  along  with  other 
ornamental  follaged  plants,  must  be  grown  along 
quickly  to  secure  nice  sized  stuff  by  the  end  of 
May.  Fraocoa  ramosa  is  sometimes  employed 
very  effectively  in  special  flower  garden  work,  and 
although  its  beauty  Is  rather  short-lived  there  are 
times  when  It  ia  serviceable;  It  is  one  of  the  plsnta 
that  will  not  bear  the  least  coddling.  Aiporg 
other  special  things  we  usually  sow  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  are  Nicotiana  affinis  and  N. 
colossea,  a  batch  of  the  former  to  be  pricked  off 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  and  grown  along 
sharply  for  dot  plants;  also  in  S-inch  pots  the 
Dracfena-leaved  Beet,  the  Japanese  Hop,  Canary 
Creeper,  and  Sweet  Peas.  Pyramids  of  colour  are 
still  in  demand  in  some  gardens,  to  be  built  up 
either  with  big  old  or  with  young  plants.  If  the 
latter  are  required  they  shoald  ha  strong,  sturdy 
stnff  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  shoald  be  struck 
at  once  singly  in  3-incb  pots.  Pe'argoniams 
Warrior,  Henri  Jacoby,  Lnciup,  Amaranth,  and 
Flower  of  Spring  represent  a  strain  and  colours 
useful  for  such  work.  I  am  not  advocating  this 
branch  of  formal  gardening,  but  there  are  yet  many 
places  where  employers,  however  willing  they  may 
be  to  extend  herbaceous  borders  and  accept  per- 
manent planting  here  and  in  large  beds  on  grass, 
yet,  for  geometrical  gardens,  insist  on  the  aiinual 
spring  and  aotnnm  fdanting,  and  when  auoh  a  law 
is  in  force  there  Is  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a 
brave  show  with  the  best  materiala 

The  beds  that  are  to  be  occupied  with  autumn- 
sown  Bast  Lothian  Stocks  should  have  been  well 
manured  and  deeply  dag  in  the  autumn,  and 
maybe  broken  down  now  at  anytime;  plenty  of 
good  growth,  grand  health,  and  an  abandant  and 
long-snstaiued  flowering  season  are  the  result  of 
careful  prepara-tion.  Dahlias  again  will  amfdj 
repay  such  preparation;  indeed,  if  there  isa  special 
piece  of  ground  to  be  devoted  to  them  I  generally 
bastard  trench  it,  working  in  n  liberal  dose  of 
rough  manare.  Very  little  work  will  be  required 
on  the  herbaceous  borders  this  spring,  but  now 
that  most  things  are  on  the  move  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  a  fine  day  to  examine  the  surround- 
ings of  thoFO  things  whose  rambling  propensities 
were  arrested  last  autumn,  and  clean  out  any  off- 
sets that  may  have  escaped  notice.  Aster  specta- 
bllis  is  an  oU  offender,  and  as  it  is  one  of  those 


Starworts  that  may  be  pronounced  somewhat  out 
of  date,  it  may  be  said,  why  not  remove  it  alto- 
gether 1  It  happens  in  this  parcicnlar  case  to  be 
flanking  on  either  side  a  fine  olump  of  the  double 
pereoiDlal  Sonflower,  and  the  two  things  thus 
associated  make  a  fine  autumn  groop.  I  should  no^ 
however,  plant  it  again  in  any  border  that  boasted 
of  a  thoroughly  good  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  nor,  indeed,  anything  with  fimiiar  rambling 
propensities.  It  wouM  perhaps  not  be  very  mach 
trouble  to  compilers  of  catalogues,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  intcmdin^  purchasers  not 
altogether  conversant  with  the  habits  of  the 
several  things,  if  a  very  brief  descripti(»)  of  the 
same  accompanied  the  name  and  average  height. 
It  might  not  be  necessary  in  those  plfuws  where 
separate  beds  can  be  spared  for  different  classes 
of  plant?,  but  I  am  writing  of  miacellaneous 
borders,  and  well  remember  the  diflicalty  experi- 
enced in  trying  to  eradicate  one  or  two  things  that 
held  on  to  their  respective  positions  as  tenamoosly 
as  Coach  Grafs  or  the  wild  Convolvulus.  Daffo- 
dils are  coming  up  very  strongly,  and  we  shall 
soon  welcome  the  flower  of  the  earliest  corts. 
What  a  boon  some  of  them,  notably  obvallaris  and 
princeps,  are  for  early  greenhouse  work,  especially 
for  those  places  where  aooommodaUon  for  fbrcing 
is  somewhat  limited.  Once  get  them  up  slardy 
and  strong  through  the  soli  and  the  little  warmth 
afforded  by  the  average  greenhouse  gives  a  bright 
display  quite  early  in  February. 

ClammoHt,  S.  Bitbiiell. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

ACHIMEKES. 
Thesb  charming  stove  tuberous-rooted  pUnts 
were  much  more  extensively  cultivated  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  back  than  they  are  now.  It 
cannot  be  for  any  lack  of  the  beautiful  that 
they  are  not  now  to  be  met  with  more  fre- 
nuentl^  than  they  are,  for  when  well  grown 
there  is  hardly  anything  to  surpass  them  in 
general  utility  and  profusion  of  flower  from  June 
to  September.  It  is  rather  for  want  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  requirementa  than  aivthing 
else  that  has  caused  them  to  bo,  for  a  time  at 
least,  only  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  our 
gardens.  The  great  advance  in  Gloxinia  culture 
may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  thii 
fallini;  off  in  the  popularity  of  the  Achimenee. 
The  tune  was  when  they  were  grown  as  speci- 
mens, and  in  this  state  they  lura  to  be  shown 
at  Chiswick  in  its  palmy  days  of  horticultural 
exhibitions.  More  recently  they  used  to  be 
allotted  a  class  to  themselves  in  local  and  pro- 
vincial shows,  but  this  now  seems  to  be  very 
much  on  the  decline.  I  used  to  grow  them  as 
specimens  some  few  years  back,  and  a  fine  dis- 
play they  make  when  their  wante  are  attended 
to.  To  the  species,  a  few  only  of  which  are 
now  grown  in  Kardens,  oonsiderable  additions 
have  been  made  the  hybridiaer.  These  hy- 
brids possess  a  better  constitution  on  the  whole, 
and  are  likewise  very  ^tfuae  in  flowering.  The 
late  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Welwyn,  raised  some  of 
the  best  of  these.  The  specdes  came  chiefly  from 
BrazU,  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  most  of 
them  were  introduced  between  1840  and  1860. 

Cdltubb. 

The  present  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for 
alluding  to  this  subject,  with  the  hope  that 
more  may  take  up  their  culture  than  during 
somewhat  recent  years.  During  the  next  few 
weeks  ia  a  good  time  to  start  the  tubers 
afresh.  In  doing  this,  my  plan  Iub  bem 
to  secure  a  fine-mesh  lieve  then  shake 
them  out  of  the  old  acul  into  it.  It  is  thus  an 
eas^  matter  to  separate  them,..^t  the  aaine^me 
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babers  reqaire  a  little  patience  in  order  to  ex- 
tricate them  from  the  very  fine,  but  dead  roots 
by  which  they  are  mostly  Burrounded.  In 
starting  them  afresh,  I  prefer  to  use  ahallow 
seed-pans,  placing  the  tubers  therein  according 
to  their  several  sizes  from  1^  inches  to  2  inches 
apc^.  It  is  always  advisable  to  keep  them 
sorted  as  to  size  to  secure  uniformity  in  vigour. 
The  tubers  should  be  covered  about  half  an 
inch  or  so,  the  surface  afterwards  being  made 
firm.  The  pans  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
stove  temperature,  a  shelf  being  a  good  place 
for  them,  so  as  to  avoid  drip  from  the  syringing, 
&c.  But  little  water  will  be  needed  until  the 
growth  gets  active,  whilst,  to  save  watering, 
some  paper  may  be  laid  upon  the  pans 
during  sunshine  until  the  young  shoots 
appear,  not  afterwards.  When  about  2  inches 
in  height  my  custom  was  to  transplant  the 
tubers  into  other  pots  or  pans,  several  being 
thus  made  up  out  of  one  or  two  pans.  If  this 
work  be  done  carefully  the  young  growth  will 
not  suffer  in  the  least,  as  each  one  will  move 
with  a  nice  ball  of  roots.  This  process  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  after  growth  more 
bushy,  sid^  shoots  pushing  out  freely  by  the 
little  chock  given  to  the  leader.  About  3  inches 
apart  is  a  good  distance;thu8  a  6-iach  pot  would 
take  about  seven  plants.  This  is  a  tar  better 
plan  than  leaving  tnem  thickly  as  started,  whilst 
if  they  were  placed  at  that  distance  apart  when 
fast  started  there  would  be  far  too  much  soil 
around  the  tubers  for  their  healthy  growth. 
For  specimens,  12-inch  pans  or  shallow  pots  are 
the  best,  depth  of  soil  not  being  so  essential  as 
width  upon  the  surface,  If  pots  are  used  they 
should  be  drained  neariy  half  way  up,  or  the 
amount  of  soil  will  be  excessive.  Another  after 
mode  of  culture  is  that  of  stopping  the  leaders 
to  make  the  plants  as  bushy  as  possible  ;  this 
will  make  a  few  weeka'  difference  in  the  time  of 
flowering,  but  it  pays  when  time  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  the  first  consideration.  This  stopping 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  in 
active  growth  after  transplanting,  and  should  the 
stock  of  any  kind  be  scarce,  these  tops  will 
all  make  good  cuttings,  striking  freely  in  heat 
There  is  another  advantage  in  stopping  the 
plants,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  a  measure 
more  self-supporting.  Support  in  every  case  is 
needed,  but  it  should  not  be  excessive,  nor  need 
it  be  so  at  all;  a  few  slender  sticks  in  the  cen- 
tres of  the  plants,  with  a  row  around  tJie  out- 
side and  tying  material  running  from  stick  to 
stick  of  these  latter,  so  as  to  include  all  the 
shoots,  wUl  be  found  quite  sufficient  Due 
allowance  as  to  height  must,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided in  the  staking,  as  some  kinds  grow  taller 
than  others.  Longiflora  major  and  Sir  Treheme 
Thomas  are  tall  growers  ;  longiflora  alba  and 
Ambroise  Verschatfelt  are  much  dwarfer.  For 
snull  plants  to  use  for  decoration  in  about 
6-inch  pots,  slender  sprays  or  such  as  can  be  got 
from  Birch  brooms  will  answer  remarkably  well. 
As  the  plants  commence  to  flower,  the  sticks 
should  not  be  shortened,  but  be  retained  a 
few  Inches  in  advance,  as  the  continuity  of 
growth  and  flower  will  be  such  as  to  need  fur- 
ther support  The  supports  in  any  case  will, 
with  care,  be  hidden  by  the  time  the  plants  are 
in  full  flower.  Small  sticks  and  slender  ties 
should  be  the  rule.  All  flowers  should  be  picked 
off  as  they  fade,  otherwise  as  they  decay  they 
will  spoil  others.  If  this  work  be  kept  up 
close,  »t  will  not  give  much  trouble ;  nwlect 
it  and  the  plants  will  be  spoiled.  When 
once  fairly  rooted  and  in  active  growth 
the  plants  will  take  water  freely,  never  being 
jlowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  it.  As  they 
oome  into  flower  weak  manure  water  should  be 


given  them  ;'that  made  from  the  best  Peruvian 
guano  so  as  to  be  about  the  colour  of  sherry 
will  suit  them  weU.  Failing  this,  I  would  use 
that  from  the  farmyard  rather  than  employ  any 
artificial  manure  tlut  has  not  been  thoroughly 
tested.  About  twice  a  week  will  be  ample  for 
these  stimulants,  otherwise  it  may  tend  to  sour 
the  soil.  The  soil  which  I  have  found  to  suit 
the  Achimenes  best  is  leaf-mould  (well  decom- 
poeed)  with  light  loam  and  sand ;  some  spent 
Mushroom  bed  manure  is  also  a  good  addition, 
both  this  and  the  leaf-mould  being  worked 
through  a  sieve  of  medium  mesh.  The  leaf- 
mould  in  proportion  should  be  about  one  half  of 
the  whole,  and  is  much  better  than  peat  for 
these  plants.    Being  plants  of  very  rapid  growth 


for  purpoeeH  of  ornamentation  is  difficult  to 
explain,  unless  it  be  that  their  merits  are  not 
sufficiently  known.  They  require  of  course  to 
be  started  and  grown  on  in  heat  as  in  the  case 
of  other  plants,  but  by  the  time  they  show  for 
flower  the  weather  will  be  warm  enough  for 
them  to  be  kept  in  a  house  without  fire  heat. 
For  basket  culture  they  should  be  started  in 
pans  and  then  be  transferred  to  baskets  when 
fit  ;  some  can  be  placed  around  the  sides  if 
needful  as  well  as  upon  the  top  surface. 
Shallow  baskets  are  preferable  to  deep  ones 
for  reasons  already  given.  When  these  ^kets 
are  completed  some  Selaginella  denttculata 
should  be  pricked  in  around  the  sides,  or 
Panicnm  variegatnm  if  the  choioe  lie  in  that 


.  1^ 


Achimenes  in  a  pot. 


and  not  remaining  in  the  same  soil  from  year 
to  year,  it  is  not  advisible  to  make  it  too  firm 
in  potting,  merely  pressing  firmly  with  the 
bands,  not  using  a  potting  stick  at  all.  Before 
staking,  a  light  top-dressing  of  fine  soil  would 
be  an  assistance  if  there  be  room  enough  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Another  Mode  of  Cultpee.  - 

Where  basket  plants  are  in  request  for  the 
sunmier  season  there  is  in  the  Achimenes  most 
excellent  material  for  the  purpose.  For  tall 
houses,  as  conservatories,  which  are  not  abso- 
lutely open  night  and  day,  Achimenes  will  be 
found  decided  acquisitions.  In  some  places 
they  are  thus  cultivated,  making  a  profuse  dis- 
play during  July,  August,  and  September. 
Why  they  are  not  more  grown  in  this  way 


direction  ;  either  will  be  an  assistance  in  pre- 
venting the  outer  soil  from  getting  too  dry, 
at  the  same  time  adding  to  the  effect.  Even 
closer  attention  to  watering  is  needful  than 
in  the  case  of  those  in  pots,  there  always  being 
the  risk  of  suffering  by  the  greater  exposure 
to  air.  For  basket  plaiits  no  tying  should  be 
attempted,  but  rather  let  the  shoots  hang 
down  of  their  own  will. 

Their  JJheh. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  stove  that  the  Achi- 
menes can  be  made  use  of  in  pots  ;  they  will 
stand  very  well  indeed  in  warm  greenhouses 
(i.e.,  houses  not  open  day  and  night)  where  the 
moisture  is  not  excessive,  so  as  to  cause  the 
flowers  to  damp  off.  Those  who  grow  what 
may  be  termed  cool  stove  plants,  or,  in  other 
gitizecl  b> 
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words,  those  who  hftve  only  a  tempemte  honse, 
may  iAeo  grow  the  Achimenes  with  good  Tesoltfl, 
taking  the  precaution  not  to  start  them  into 
groww  before  about  the  aid  (rf  Bbxeh,  other- 
wise adopting  the  same  ootuse.  Smi^  plants 
9ib  very  uBwm  aa  vase  plants  for  the  house, 
being  so  very  dbtinct  from  other  things  bo  used. 
In  a  cut  state  they  last  to^  well  whoi  out  with 
a  good  length  of  stem.  Where  the  shoots  are 
thick,  they  oan  be  spared  in  this  w^  without 
any  loss  to  the  plants. 

Othbb  Reharks. 

I  used  to  have  the  best  succssa  with  speci- 
men plants  when  growing  them  upon  a  sh^f  at 
the  t>ack  of  a  utree-quarter-s^n  stove.  In 
that  position  they  did  not  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  rays  of  the  sun  until  the  alter  part 
of  the  d^,  whilst  the  position  being  a  fairly 
moist  (me,  was  oondaoive  to  quick  growth. 
It  is  Bisential  to  pxeaure  as  sturdy  a  growth 
•8  possible,  as  long -jointed  shoots  .want 
more  support  As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower, 
watering  should  be  gradually  withdnwn,  and 
as  the  growth  (1^0  ^»  ^  entirely 
stopped.  During  this  time  the  plants  should 
have  a  light  and  sunny  position  rather  than 
a  shaded  and  damp  one.  Later  on,  as 
the  signs  of  vitahty  disappear  altogether, 
the  shoots  should  be  cut  on  and  the  pots, 
pans,  or  baskets  be  stored  away  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Ours  used  to  be  kept  upon  a 
shelf  in  a  potting  shed,  which  had  the  warmth 
of  the  stokehole  m  a  sufficient  degree  to  entirely 
exclude  frost.  Any  other  diy  and  not  too  oold 
«  plaoo  will  suit  them  very  welL  Insects  are  in 
a  measure  troublesome,  but  not  to  a  serious  de- 
gree. A  small  term  («  thtipa  will  attack  and 
render  the  foliage  unsightlr,  givbg  it  at  the 
same  time  a  more  brittle  ofaaneter.  Fumiga- 
tion will  prevent  this  if  repeated  two  or  three 
times.  J^other  troublesome  peat  is  the  red 
spider  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  too  dry  a  place. 
Dusting  with  sulphur  is  about  the  beat  remedy 
for  this  insect. 

Tub  Best  Varibtibs. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  about  the 
best  for  all  purposes,  viz. :  Ambroise  Versdiaf- 
felt,  fine  white,  with  dark  starry  centre,  excel- 
lent in  small  pots  also  as  specimens ;  Belmonti- 
ensis,  large  violet-purple  flowers;  Canninata 
elsgaiDs,  a  fine  variety  with  spikes  18  inches  in 
length,  also  of  good  habit ;  Dazzle,  vivid  scar- 
let ud  dwarf  habit ;  Diadem,  magenta,  shaded 
carmine  ;  Eclipse,  very  free,  bright  orange-red 
ey«,  and  spotted  with  carmine  ;  Gem,  carmine, 
medinm-iiaed  flower,  erect  growth;  Harry 
Williams,  ofrise,  spotted  with  yellow  and  ma- 
roon, la^  flower ;  I^dy  I^ytUeton,  rich  ma- 
genta, very  free  ;  Longmora  major,  the  best 
blue,  veiy  fine ;  Longiflora  alba,  the  best  dwarf 
white ;  Loveliness,  large  fringed  flowers,  rich 
magenta,  shaded  with  crimson ;  Marguerita, 

Eure  white,  fine,  bright  green  foliage,  and  good 
iHt  J  Mauve  Queen,  large  mauve,  after  Lm- 
»flora  major ;  Meteor,  dwarf  habit^  crimson 
nowen  ;  Pink  Perfection,  mi^nta-pink  with 
violet  shading ;  Scarlet  Perfection,  carmine- 
scarlet,  orange  eye  ;  Sir  Treheme  Thomas,  rich 
erimson,  a  fine  variety  as  a  specimen ;  and 
Uniqn^^  deep  carmine  with  yellow  eye,  spotted 
with  crimson.  If  six  kinds  on^  were  selected 
I  would  prefer  Ambroise  Yerschaflblt,  Longi- 
flora major,  Mai^uerita,  Oarminata  el^ans, 
Harry  Williams,  and  Sir  Treheme  Thomas. 

PliANTSUAif. 


Grape  Hyacinth,  in  pots.— Among  bulbs  that 
are  well  suited,  thoagh  Beldom  seen,  for  flowering 
In  pots  ondtt-  glass  earl;  io  the  season  may  be 
mentioned  the  Grape  Hyacinth,  which  is  very 


easily  forced  into  bloom,  and  if  about  dght  bulbs 
are  pnt  into  a  pot,  they  form  very  effective  mssses 
that  may  be  nsed  for  vaiioos  puiposes,  while  th^ 
remsiD  fresh  a  considerable  time.  The  pale  blue 
flowers  are  very  pleasing  and  qaite  distinot  from 
those  of  the  Chiocodozas  and  Scilla  slbirica,  all 
of  which  do  well  for  flowering  in  pot3. — H.  V. 

Costus  igneus,— This  has  been  many  times 
noted  in  The  Gabdbm  as  the  most  showy  member 
of  the  entire  genus  and  a  very  desirable  plant  for 
the  stove  or  Intermediate  hoosa.  The  stout  stems 
are  clothed  with  pale  green  leaves  and  terminated 
by  a  flattened,  cone-like  arrangement,  from  whence 
the  flowers  are  produced.  They  are  about  1^  leches 
in  diameter  and  of  a  brilliant  orange  colour.  True, 
the  individual  blooms  do  not  last  long,  but  a  auc- 
cession  Is  kept  up  for  some  time.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Bahia  about  eleven  years  ago,  but 
baa  never  beoome  generally  grown,  though  it 
could  scarcely  fait  to  give  satisfactlos. — H.  P. 

Stanntonia  latifoUa  —is  a  waU  plant  this  is 
faidy  harder  in  many  districts  of  Ecgland,  but  b  i 
be  seen  at  its  best,  unless  in  especially  favoured 
lociAities,  it  needs  the  protection  of  a  greanbonse. 
When  a  quick-growing  climber  of  an  evergreen 
nature  is  needed  foj  a  large  oonservatory,  this 
Stauntonia  is  one  of  the  plants  tttat  can  be  recom- 
mended for  such  a  purpose,  as  it  forms  a  mass  of 
deep  green  leaves,  eflleotlve  at  all  seasons,  while 
in  early  spring  the  blossoms  are  produced.  They 
are  borne  in  axillary  olostera,  and  though,  from 
their  colour — a  kind  of  greenish  purple — not  par- 
ticularly attractive,  yet  they  are  so  fn^^rant,  that 
they  form  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  plant. 
Beride  the  generic  name  of  Stanntonia,  it  is  also 
known  nndw  that  of  HolboslUa.  It  la  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas  and  has  bent  known  in  this  country 
for  over  fifty  years.  A  second  greenhouse  climber 
suitable  for  a  lai^  stmoture,  and,  like  the  Staun- 
tonia, not  easily  affected  by  cold  diaogbts,  is  Bus- 
ous  acdrogynus,  or  Semele  androg;na,  as  it  is  also 
called.  A  strong  established  plant  of  this  will 
push  up  stems,  which,  when  they  first  appear,  are 
Uke  stout  heads  of  Asparagus.  They,  however, 
soon  develop  and  moant  upwards  very  quickly, 
while  the  dark  green,  leathery,  leaf-like  cladodee 
are  arrauged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  large 
pinnate  leaves.  The  roots  of  this  Buscus  are  very 
vigorous,  so  that  it  should  be  planted  out  in  some 
good  soil  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  It  is 
not  troubled  by  insect  pests,  yet  a  good  syringing 
occasionally  is  of  great  service  to  it.  This  Buscus 
U  a  native  of  the  Canary  Idands,  and  was  intro- 
duced quite  early  in  the  last  oentnry,  bat  it  is 
now  unknown  in  most  gardens.— H.  F. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

THK  NATIONAL  CHBYSANTUEUUH 

SOOIBTY. 

Annual  MxsTiNa. 

Tbb  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Anderton's  Hotel  on  Monday  last,  there  being  a 
very  la^;e  attendance.  In  the  absence  of  a  vice- 
prealdent,  Mr.  &  BaUantina  was  unanimously 
elected  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  usual  routine  business  having  been  disposed 
of,  the  secretary  presented  the  annual  report  {and 
financial  statement  for  1892.  As  these  will  appear 
in  the  new  schedule,  only  a  condensed  account  of 
the  year's  work  need  be  given  here.  It  appears 
that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous that  the  society  has  experienced.  The 
society  has  increased  in  numbers  and  in  import- 
ance, and  there  baa  been  a  lai^e  accession  of  mem- 
bers and  idfiliated  societies.  At  the  present  time 
the  list  of  members  numl>ers  620,  of  whom  73 
joined  daring  1892,  and  there  are  100  affiliated 
societies,  an  increase  of  14  during  the  year. 
The  'display  of  plants  and  blooms,  :e8pecially  at 
the  November  show,  was  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Oompetition  for  the  challenge  trophy  by  affiliated 
societies  was  not  so  extouive  as  could  be  wished ; 


that  for  the  Holmes'  memorial  challenge  cup,  pro- 
vided by  {oivate  snbeoripti<m  on  the  mitJativtf  oi 
Mr.  Normau  Davis,  was  keen  and  exciting. 
The  frozen  Cbrysanthemam  blooms  from  New 
Zealand,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Earland,  attracted 
considerable  attentioo,  and  the  silver  -  rilt 
medal  of  the  sooiaty  was  awarded  to  Mr.  X«r> 
land  to  oommemorate  the  event  To  return  the 
compliment,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  November 
show  for  obtaining  a  dozen  blooms  of  incurved,  and 
the  same  number  of  Japanese,  which  have  bera 
frozen  and  dispatched  to  Mr.  John  Earland  at  New 
Zealand  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee for  exhibition  at  the  Wellington  show. 

The  supplementary  catalogue  has  proved  useful  to 
lovers  of  the  flower,  and  is  a  valuable  appendix  to 
the  centenary  edition  published  in  1890. 

The  floral  oommlttee  held  seven  meetings  during 
tbe  year.  Its  work  is  highly  appreciated  all  over 
the  country,  flowers  being  sent  for  inspection  fran 
all  parts.  It  has  been  decided  to  iuorease  the 
number  of  elected  membws  from  fifteen  to  ,dg^teai, 
and  also  to  ai^nint  a  chairman  of  that'body  ait- 
nnally. 

Daring  the  present  year  three  exhildtioas  will 
be  held :  one  In  October,  one  In  November,  and  a 
third  in  Deoember.  The  September  exhibition  will 
be  held  by  the  Aquarium  society,  tbe  committee 
proriding  prizes  for  several  olasses  of  Chrysantbe- 
lynms. 

On  the  sot^eot  of  the  enlarged  boards  for 

Japanese  blooms,  tbe  oommlttee  were  of  opinion 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  compulsory  eolatgement, 
and  by  a  considerable  majoQty  they  resolved  to 
adhere  to  the  regulation  which  leaves  it  optional 
with  exhibitors. 

I^e  total  receipts  have  amounted  to  nearly 
£1000,  the  leadii^  figures  being,  members'  sub* 
scriptions,  £209  15s.  7d.;  donaticms  and  special 
prizes,£160odd;HoyalAqaariamSoct6ty,£291 16s.; 
and  fees.  Sec.,  from  aflUiated  societies,  £49.  The 
expenditure  has  been  extremely  heavy,  there  bring 
only  a  balanou  left  iu  hand  of  5a.  4d.  Mr.  Dean, 
in  explaining  the  flnanclal  statement,  regretted 
that  many  members  and  affiliated  societies  were  in 
arrear,  otiierwiae  tiie  society  wonld  have  been  Iq 
possesrion  of  a  handsome  sum  to  begin  the  new 
year  with.  The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  and  said  that  in  spite  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense incurred  at  the  diimer,  be  was  pleased  to  say 
that  several  of  the  gentlemen  inrited  had  more 
than  covered  the  oatlay  by  subscriptions  they  had 
given  for  the  new  year.  Mr.  Jokes  saoimded  the 
motion  and  considered  it  was  highly  satisfoctory, 
all  tilings  beiuf  taken  into  account.  The  seore- 
tary  announced  that  the  speciU  prize  fund  for 
1893  amounted  to  £131  17a.,  tbe  principal  donors 
beiog  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Messrs.  Button, 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Mr.  H,  J.  Jones,  Mr.  Godfrey,  Messrs. 
Shuttlewortb,  and  Hr.  B.  C.  Jukes. 

The  election  of  officers  resolted  in  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  ezeoative  as  before.  In  aoomdanea 
with  the  role,  twelve  members  of  the  gmeral  oom- 
saittee  retire  annually,  and  it  was  aimounoed  that 
those  retiring  this  year  were  all  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion, having  qaalifled  by  attending  the  requisite 
number  of  meetinga.  The  namea  of  more  than 
twenty  oaudidates  were  submitted  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  tbe  result  of  the  poll  being  that  all 
those  retiriDg  were  again  elected  with  the  addition 
of  Mr.  E.  Beckett.  The  re[msentatlve  of  the 
Westerham  society  pointed  out  that  as  several 
country  members  had  been  nominated,  it  was  essen- 
tial to  know  that  those  gentlemen  would  attend 
to  their  duties  if  elected,  and  inquired  whether 
they  bad  sIgoiBed  their  consent  to  act,  but  no 
information  was  forthcoming  on  this  p<dnt. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fowlqr  (Mayor  of  Taunton)  proposed 
votes  of  thanks  to  Sir  Edwin  and  Lady  Saunders 
for  the  serrices  they  had  rendered  during  the  past 
year,  which  were  passed  unanimously. 

The  rules  of  the  society  were  then  discussed,  the 
chief  interest  lying  in  Mr.  Addison's  proposal  to 
insert  a  rule  by  which  persons  guilty  of  conduct 
prejudlci^  to  the  society's  Interests  should  be  ex- 
pelled. The  moUon  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Wells, 
and 
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the  proposal  in  a  very  aUe  nnnner.  Mr.  W.  U. 
Fowler  idt  he  ooold  act  sapport  it,  but  thought 
that  members  who  were  in  arrear  with  their  snb- 
■cripUoDi  Bboald  be  remoyed  by  a  rule  which  he 
wonld  presently  propose.  Mr.  Sevan,  Mr.  Hiou, 
Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  W.  Pieroy.  Mr.  NeweU,  Mr.  Geo. 
Gordon,  and  Mr.  Moorman  all  vigwondy  attaoud 
the  nropoial,  and  In  the  end  Mr.  Addfson  decided 
to  withdraw  bla  motion,  aocepUng  as  a  compromiBe 
Uie  mle  proposed  by  Mr.  Fowler,  which  he  stated 
woold  be  qaite  as  satisfactory  to  him.  It  is 
worthy  of  noUoe  that,  excepting  the  proposer  and 
seconder,  there  was  no  one  present  who  spoke  in 
faTonr  of  the  soggested  iteration.  The  discussion 
was  freqaentir  loterrapted  by  busts  of  applaoBe, 
which  showed  the  keen  interest  displayed  by  the 
memben  in  the  snt^eot  under  CMudderation. 

The  trofumrer  appealed  for  the  reetoratioD  of  the 
reserve  fond  which  had  been  used  daiiog  the  cen- 
tenary year,  and  hoped  the  amount  would  soon  be 
made  Qp  again. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  o«tal(«ne  committee,  the 
anditors  and  others  were  passed  for  their  awTloee, 
and  a  sn^estion  was  thrown  oat  that  instead  of 
voting  by  a  show  oC  hands,  in  fatare  the  iHiIlot 
should  be  resorted  to, 

Hr.  Fowlor's  rale  to  remove  the  names  of  mem- 
bars  who  shonld  be  one  year  in  arrear  wlUi  thdr 
daes  was  then  agreed  to. 

Several  new  members  were  sleeted,  and  the 
meeting  okmd  at  a  raiher  later  hoor  than  nsnaL 


from  kinds  already  In  cultivation.  We  have  daring 
the  past  two  or  three  years  noticed  this  tecklesa 
practice,  which  is  in  a  Hcase  misleading,  as  par- 
chasers  of  new  varieties  want  to  get  BometHiog 
absolately  distinct,  not  differing  slightly  In  shade 
of  colour  or  sise  of  flower  from  well-koown  forma. 
There  is  ample  scope  for  the  hybridist  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improving  the  Clivia,  bat  it  must  be  in 
acqnirlng  distinct  shades  of  colour.  Pale  orange- 
reds  abound,  and  awards  to  snoh  varieties,  onless 
showing  remarkable  freedom  or  size  of  flower, 
should  be  oaationsly  given. 


PUBLIC]  Gardens. 


Anthracite  coal  and  garden  boilers. — 
Enough  has  bean  said  to  show  clearly  that  anthra- 
cite makes  a  qilendid  f  nel,  bat  aa  a  good  draught 
it  essential  for  its  use,  one  word  more  may  be  added. 
I  would  saj  that  when  the  draught  is  not  quite 
what  it  ou^t  to  be,  the  difficulty  may  bo  over- 
come by  mixing  a  certain  proporticHi  of  steam 
coal.  It  gives  a  flame  that  increases  the  draught 
very  much  without  destroying  the  advantages  of 
the  anthracite.  Heat  of  coarse  onght  not  to  be 
lost  up  the  chimney,  but  all  the  same,  without  heat 
in  the  chimney  drai^t  is  Imposdble.— B.  luwiH 
Ltnoh. 


 I  am  very  muoh  iodebted  to  "  E.  H.,' 

B.  Bamill,  and  H.  Jenkins  for  replying  to  my 
query  so  fully  r^arding  the  above.  I  am  quite  of 
their  opiuiun  as  to  the  doubtful  policy  of  removing 
the  boileri  so  far  from  the  houses.  I  ouRht  to  have 
stated  in  my  query  that  the  main  object  to  be 
attained  hf  removing  Uiem  was  to  get  them  suffi- 
ctartly  neu  to  a  ohlmnqy  ataok  75  feet  high,  and 
wUoh  eaxries  away  smoln  from  other  sooroee,  so 
that  it  can  be  otiUsed  for  the  doable  purpose  of 
Improving  the  draaght  of  the  boiler  furnaces  and 
carrying  away  the  smoke  (if  any)  generated  there 
io.  The  base  of  the  tail  chimney  is  unfortunately 
on  a  much  lower  level  than  where  the  boilers  are 
at  present,  or  it  might  have  been  possible  to  have 
led  the  smoke  floe  from  the  boilen  to  it  withont 
altering  them  materially.  The  anthraoite  ooal 
whioh  was  tried  here  and  found  useless  was  got 
from  the  Lanarkshire  ooal  fleldB,-and  will  most  Hkely 
be  a  very  inferior  coal  to  that  referred  to  by  your 
correspondents.  With  the  extra  draught  which  I 
anticipate  after  the  boilers  are  removed,  I  think 
we  will  be  aUe  to  use  it,  or,  failing  that,  we  can 
have  reooaneto  forced  draaght  by  steam,  under 
whioh  mmditionB  X  lately  saw  it  bum  splendidly, 
prodooing  great  heat  and  that  withont  taty  smoke 
whatever.— O.  C  L. 

 In  answer  to  "  G.  C.  L I  have  been  using 

the  above  for  more  than  a  year  and  And  it  a  great 
success.  The  fire  most  be  lit  with  ordinary  coal 
and  the  anthracite  gradually  added.  When  once 
a  good  fire  Is  established,  I  find  it  will  bam  well 
for  twelve  hours,  all  the  doors  being  dosed  and 
the  damper  nearly  so. — Ahatbub. 


Opening  of  Kew  Gardeaa.— After  some 
months  of  consideration  and  consultation  with  the 
oommittee  who  are  at  present  inqairiug  into  the 
arrangements  at  Kew  generally,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
has  decided  agilnst  the  earlier  opening  of  the  gar- 
dens. In  his  final  letter  the  First  Commiesiener 
states  that  the  question  has  been  fully  considered, 
bat  in  view  of  so  many  other  claims  on  the  public 
purse,  and  the  expense  involved,  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  entertain  the  proposal.  The 
gates  will,  therefore,  still  remabi  ohised  to  the 
pnUio  nntO  midday. 

Gift  to  ICaccleafleld.— At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Macclesfield  Town  Council  lately  the  Mayor 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Francis  Brooklehurst.  of 
Hare  Bill,  offering theoooocU  13acres  <if  land  oon- 
nectedwithFenoe  Hoa6e,in  Hurdsfleld, on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,asapleasare  and  recreation  ground. 
Mr.  Brocklehur&t  promises  to  make  suitable  ap- 
proaches and  erect  a  caretaker's  house,  the  on|y 
condition  being  that  the  counoil  should  maintun 
the  same.  The  value  of  the  gift  Is  estimated  be- 
tween £SOO0  and  £6000.  The  council  ananimonsly 
accepted  the  i^f^  and  passed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanu  to  Hr.  Brooklchnrat 

Bichmond  Improvementa.— Bir  J.  Wbitlaker 
Bills  has  iatimated  to  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  his 
willingness  to  ooutribate  £500  towards  laying  out 
the  grounds  between  the  new  Town  Hall  and  the 
Thames,  the  cost  of  whioh  ii  estimated  at  £2000. 
It  is  proposed  to  form  a  descent  from  Whittaker 
Avenue  to  the  riverside  in  terraces,  and  the  work, 
when  completed,  promises  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. The  Town  Council  have  accepted  the  offer 
of  Sir  Whittaker,  and  have  passed  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to'him  for  bis  oontdbatlon.  The  new 
Town  Hall  and  Municipal  buUdlngs  are  aprnwch- 
ing  completion,  and  will  be  a  handsome  addition 
toWhittaker  Avenue. 


trees  will  be  grouped  with  a  view  to  showing  their 
adaptability  to  various  situations  and  the  effect 
that  is  to  be  gained  by  artistic  arraiwement. 
Modem  gardens,  applicable  to  both  mandon  and 
cottage,  oountry  and  town,  will  be  set  out,  and 
there  will  also  be  spedmens  of  aUotment  gardens 
shown  under  the  best  treatment.  As  last  year,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  main  building  will  be 
set  apart  as  an  indoor  garden,  but  the  arrange- 
ment will  be  entirely  different  and  more  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  special  objects  of  the  exhibition.  A 
colleotion  of  the  woods  of  the  world  will  be  shown, 
and  various  methods  ot  preserving  and  working 
them  will  be  practically  demonstrated.  Flower 
and  fruit  shows  are  to  be  fortnightly  events  during 
the  season,  and  prizes  of  sufficient  value  to  induce 
the  best  growers  to  compete  will  be  offered. 
Arrangements  have  been  entered  into  with  the 
Govemment  of  Bulgaria  to  send  over  experts  and 
machinery  showlDg  how  the  far-Auned  attar  of 
Hoses  is  produced,  from  the  plucking  of  the 
petals  to  the  Snal  distillation.  Mr.  H.  K.  Milner 
s  chMrroan  and  general  director.  Mr.  George 
Cadel,  late  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department,  will 
be  at  the  head  of  the  forestry  section,  while  Mr. 
Harry  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Sloogh,  will 
superintend  the  horticultural  section. 

The  weather  in  Weat  Herte.— The  weather 
which  throughout  the  previous  fortnight  had  been 
very  mild,  on  Wednesday  became  quite  wintry 
again,  with  heavy  showers  of  snow.  Sunday  proved 
the  warmest  day  that  we  have  bad  as  yet  this  year, 
the  highest  reading  in  shade  being  er.  The  pre- 
oadlng  night  was  also  exceptionally  warm  for  Feb- 
rnaiy.  Early  in  the  week  the  grouod  at  2  feet 
deep  was  3°  warmer,  and  at  1  foot  deep  7°  warmer 
than  it  had  been  a  fortnight  previously.  During 
the  present  month  there  have  been  only  four  per- 
fectly dry  days,  whUe  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  proved  very  wet  On  Tuesday  the 
barometer  fell  to  28-703  inches,  which  is  lower  than 
any  reading  for  three  years.  The  yellow  Crocus 
came  first  into  blossom  on  Saturday,  or  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  its  averaje  date  of  flowering  in  the 
previous  seven  years,  and  nearly  a  month  earlier 
than  last  yaar.— B.  M.,  Betkhamtiad. 


Hew  Oliviatk— Many  new  Clivias,  or  Imanto- 
pt^llnms  af  tlu^  were  formerly  called,  are  raised 
each  year,  and  the  [mactloa  Is  to  give  a  name  to 
tfvery  varied  tiiat  diiplayt  the  nwwt  diflerence 


International  fruit  ahow,  1893.— At 
meeting  of  the  provisional  committee  who  are  pro- 
moting the  above,  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  on  the  SOth  inst.,  Mr.  H.  R.  Williams 
in  the  chair  ;  present  also  Sir  James  Whitehend. 
Bt.,  M.P.,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Haywood,  P.  Crowley,  J 
Laing,'&0.,  the  matter  of  proceeding  with  this 
exhibition  was  discussed.  Eventually  a  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Wright  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  to  the  effect  that  having  regard 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  the  site 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  the  namher  of 
exhibitions  announced  to  be  held  In  London  during 
the  coming  summer  and  autumn,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  proceed  with  the  proposed  international  fruit 
show  this  yeai.  The  resolation  was  carried  unani- 
rooosly. 

Gardening  and  forestry  at  SarPa  Oourt. 

 During  the  coming  summer  the  grounds  at 

Earl's  Court,  which  were  occupied  last  year 
by  the  horticultural  exhibition,  will  be  devoted 
to  gardening  and  forestiy.  The  arraQgements 
are  on  an  extni^ve  scale, 'and  exhibits  have 


Oardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  Her  Majerty  the  Quam  has  been  pte«»ed  to 
command  that  thia  fond  bo  ra  future  called  the  Roytl 
Gardeners'  Orplian  Fund.— A.  F.  Babkon,  Hon.  See. 

ITamea  of  planta.— /.  Orctg.— l,OdontojrIo8Bam 

Gerrauten  decorum  :  2,  OdontogloBSum  Edwardi.  

E.  BamueUon.—\,  Cypripedium  Bothschildianam ;  2, 
Deedrobiom  Aineworthi  j  3,  Cypnpedium  Boxalh  [  4, 

Zyuopetftlnm  rostratum.  H.  Mav-— 1.  B3p;dendium 

ocohleatnms  2,  AsjMdium  ebenum.  >v.  M.— Kema 

iapoaioa  fl.-pl.  C.  A.  ioarfoa.— Impossible  to  layj 

^«en  toS^ihriveUed.  B.  G.      -Camellia  >■ 

ponioa. 


"The  OM^«l"SnOT»?'^'*t'dr!ii.'a; 

«otoHr«I  pUUu  a«  bat  pratryO,  md  U  to  "«« 

«ri«,  etoO,  £S0  lai.   

"Gardening  rJuitcated  "  ■onthljr  P»rts,  -  TWi 

^^U^ilnMabU  for  rrfrrtMi  yrenow  to  iUimut^ikt 
MorivMlwMi*  PrieiU.;p<MtfTU,6d. 
"Farm  and  Borne**  Vonthly  Parts.— 3^>^  ^ 

mSt!StM€  fKrnf€rtiM  pmbru  Is  Oi  iMW  s^  Ms  |MBri» 
■otwHM.  Priet  ML;  port  84. 
"HamiT  Flowers."— tKvbv  ^neriiMtoM  vvorACf 

far  6Uir  orrctHQemmX,  enittir*,  St.    JV*  «f»«w 

" The  Garden  Annual"  for  *W8.-0(>»*^  .ilp** 

^ifa^&iM  «d  C*«»hs  8taU  (containing       ««y  »«« 

Att^our  nadtriv>\o  an  inlerttUd  in  Iht  impwfutwio/ 


been  promised  by  the  British  and  several  foreign  "TJt tktwanu rf  a^m  far  «k«wi  « »*  inund4d,  md  mp****^ 
governments.   Frolt  trees  will  be  shown  in  aU  U,  •!»* /br  itotri»«*iMhJV<*  * 
stages  of  growth,  and  deddaons  and  evei]gr©enl«»*»^i»©igfl:r 
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"  This  ta  aa  Art 
Vhlch  doM  neod  Hmtun :  ebaius  It  rather ;  bat 


Rose  Garden. 


'  PRUNHTO  R0SK8. 

The  time  is  now  close  upon  ur  vhen  many,  es- 
pecully  amateurs,  will  be  anxious  to  commence 
pruning  their  Roses,  It  is  remarkable  how 
early  many  Roses  commence  growth  as  aoon  as 
mild  weather  prevails.  There  a  general  im- 
pression among  amateurs  that  they  are  behind 
with  diis  most  important  operation  if  they  no- 
tice the  plants  starting  into  growth.  The  great 
secret  in  pruning  Roses  is  to  get  It  done  from 
two  to  three  weeks  previous  to  the  last  frost. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  difficult  matter 
to  judge,  and  much  depmdB  upon  the  season, 
^80  wnetiier  the  locality  be  north  or  south. 
The  class  of  Boae  also  has  to  be  taken  into  etm- 
■idention,  some  being  earlier  and  some  later 
than  others.  Again,  in  each  one  of  these 
rinimnn  there  are  varieties  that  are  more  tender 
than  others.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  their  habit  of  growth,  besides  a  few 
other  characteristics,  all  of  which  need  a  little 
consideration  if  the  veiy  best  results  are  to 
follow.  I  would  6rst  of  all  warn  against  too 
early  pruning.  Roses  will,  if  left  alone,  com- 
mence to  grow  from  the  tip  of  their  shoots  first. 
Such  growths  seldom  produce  good  blooms, 
being  as  a  rule  checked  by  the  late  frosts.  Now, 
if  these  growths  are  allowed  to  come  on  natur- 
ally for  a  short  time  during  extra  early  and  mild 
springs  they  will  induce  a  free  start  of  new 
roots,  and  the  little  loss  of  sap  occanoned  by 
the  later  pruning  does  very  little  harm.  In 
the  waimeat  positions  and  under  t^e  most 
favourable  oonditionB  I  would  not  prune  before 
the  early  part  of  March.  What  we  want  is 
Uie  young  growth  to  come  on  without  any 
check.  Checks,  whether  from  frost  or  from  a 
spell  ofoold  weatber,are  especially  injurious  to 
Koaes.  A  late  break  free  from  these  checks 
will  rapidly  catch  and  pass  any  plants  that  were 
Tuned  early,  and  which  at  one  time  seetned  on 
the  way  to  produce  the  earliest  blooms.  To  all 
who  have  noticed  Roses  during  several  seasons 
this  fact  must  have  been  evident  As  a  further . 
proof  of  how  much  difference  a  few  days  make 
to  the  opening  of  the  "  queen  of  flowers,"  I 
may  state  that  often  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  hopelesa  to  expect  to  out  R^es  for  the 
Crystal  Falaee  show,  and  have  at  the  last  mo- 
ment had  to  telegraph  my  entries  owing  to 
ft  couple  of  days  of  warmer  weather  having 
set  in.  Readers  have  also  probably  noticed 
the  interestixtg  discussion  that  has  lately  been 
going  on  in  the  gardening  press  relative  to  the 
date  for  the  National  Rose  Society's  metropoli- 
tan show,  and  the  great  importance  that  several 
at  our  trade  and  amateur  exhibitors  have  at- 
tached to  two  or  three  days  one  way  or  the  other. 
Hoses  planted  during  the  present  season 
may  be  pruned  about  a  week  earlier  than  es- 
tabli^ea  pliuits  in  the  same  position.  They 
should  also  be  pruned  harder  ;  mdeed,  I  would 
remove  almost  all  of  their  wood  the  first 
season,  because  it  is  of  little  use  unless  made 
on  the  ground  and  the  roots  left  undisturbed. 
Qy  lamiDg  nmrly-pknted  Boses  hard,  you 


secure  good  wood  for  next  season's  use,  and 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  obtain  a  few 
fairly  sood  blossoms  the  first  season.  In  the 
case  of  pot  plants  these  last  remarks  do  not 
*n>l7>  Moause,  if  turned  out  carefully,  their 
roots  are  left  practically  nndisfcnrbed  and  es- 
tablished in  the  soil  they  grew  in.  Plants 
from  pots  are  frequently  used  for  filling  up 
blanks  late  in  the  planting  season,  and  may 
be  pruned  in  the  same  manner  as  I  will  advise 
for  estabUshed  trees. 

Roses  may  be  divided  into  three  sections, 
independent  of  whatever  class  th^  may 
belong  to,  whether  they  be  Teas,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Chinas,  Bourbons,  or  any  other 
of  numerous    claasee.     The    first  of 

these  sections  shall  be  the  extra  vigorous 
grou'era.  We  will  take  the  well-known  Oloire  de 
Dijcm  as  a  type  from  the  Teas,  Celine  Fores- 
tier  from  the  Noisettes,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet 
from  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  Mme.  Isaac 
Peridre  from  the  Bourbons,  all  as  representins 
types  in  their  separate  classes,  which  need 
pruning  in  one  way.  I  may  further  add  that  I 
would  mclude  any  Rose  which  annually  makes 
a  growth  of  6  feet  to  10  feet  in  this  section. 
Very  old  wood  among  Roses  is  of  little  use, 
and  care  should  be  taken  at  every  pruning  time 
to  remove  as  much  <^  this  as  is  praddoable. 
Host  of  these  stnmg  growers  are  used  for  walls 
and  fences,  and  unless  judidonsly  pruned  are 
apt  to  grow  bare  at  the  bottom,  while  they 
necessitate  a  great  deal  more  labour  in  nailing, 
&c. ,  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  owing 
to  their  best  growth  being  so  far  out  of  reach. 
This  section  blooms  most  profusely  upon  the 
long  growths  made  during  the  previous  season  ; 
therefore,  these  should  ho  pruned  as  little  as 
possible — in  fact,  only  the  points  of  such 
growths  should  be  removed.  Much  of  the 
pruning  that  is  necessary  in  this  section  should 
be  done  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn. 
It  is  well  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  growth  as 
soon  as  it  has  finished  flowering.  Such  wood 
is  seldom  of  any  further  service,  and  you  thus 
secure  the  whole  enei^  of  the  plant  in  pro- 
ducing more  wood  that  will  be  of  much  greater 
value  tot  the  f(dlowing  season,  la  almost 
all  oases  there  will  be  a  few  eyes  at  the  base  of 
these  shoots  that  have  started  to  grow  away 
strongly,  and  which  would  not  flower  the  same 
season.  If  you  remove  the  wood  above  these 
shoots,  you  will  be  giving  them  more  room  to 
grow,  while  at  the  same  time  the  full  strength 
of  the  plant  .will  be  concentrated  in  the  most 
valuable  parts.  Always  shorten  back  weak 
lateral  growths  to  the  main  shoots.  This  is  the 
best  way  to  prune  this  section  when  used  for 
walls,  fences,  or  pillars.  They  are  also  much 
used  for  bedding ;  in  fact,  they  are  by  many 
considered  the  very  best  (dass  of  Roees  for 
bedding  when  pegged  down.  In  this  case, 
as  far  as  pruning  goes,  the  same  principle 
should  be  carried  out.  Remove  the  bulk  of  the 
wood  tluit  has  been  pegged  down  as  soon  as  it 
has  flowered,  and  take  due  cue  of  the  long 
growths  breuing  from  the  bsse  of  the  plant 
by  tying  them  loosely,  but  securely,  to  stakes. 
They  are  much  better  if  kept  in  an  upright 
position  while  making  what  is  termed  their 
maiden  growth.  At  pruning  time  cut  away  the 
remainder  of  the  old  wood,  fork  over  the  soil 
and  mulch  well  with  the  best  material  to  hand, 
remembering  that  Roses  are  much  benefited  by 
a  change  of  manure,  Now  peg  down  the 
younger  shoots  in  place  of  those  cut  away.  By 
following  this  plan  you  will  get  a  good  crop  of 
bloom  annually.  I  am  in  favour  of  growing 
Clematises  and  Roses  together,  and  in  a  future 
note  will  treat  upon  these  two  charming  flowers 
in  conneetloa  with  on*  another. 


Our  second  section  of  Roses  is  that  de- 
scribed in  catalogues  as  vigorous  growers,  and 
which  do  not  make  long  growths  of  the  Gloire 
de  Dijon  type.  Among  uie  Teas  we  may  take 
Anna  OUivier,  Ume.  Uunbard  and  Marie  van 
Houtte  as  our  ^pes  tot  this  section,  with  Alfred 
ColMDb  and  General  Jacqueminot  from  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  These  should  be  pruned 
in  the  way  that  the  majority  of  amateurs  adopt, 
viz.,  cutting  back  the  growths  to  the  second  or 
third  prominent  eye,  or  to  from  6  inches  to  9 
inches  of  the  shoulder  each  good  growth  breaks' 
froDL  Cut  away  entirely  all  weakly  shoots,  espe- 
cially from  towards  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and 
always  cut  back  to  a  prominent  eye  and  one 
with  an  outward  tendency.  Much  may  also  be 
gained,  as  far  as  waste  of  wood  and  better- 
shaped  plants  go,  by  a  little  care  during  the 
floweiing  season.  When  a  flower  or  truss  of 
flowers  is  over,  instead  of  simply  picking  it 
off  cut  the  shoot  back  about  half  way.  Also 
when  cutting  any  flowers  for  decoration, 
remove  them  with  much  longer  stalks  than 
is  generally  the  case.  The  blooms  have  a 
more  handsome  appeamnce,  and  are  better 
suited  for  decoration  than  when  cut  in  the 
niggardly  fiuhion  one  so  often  sees.  When  a 
Rose  bloom  is  removed  new  growth  invariably 
starts  from  the  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  shoot. 
Under  these  conditions  the  lower  eyes  often 
remain  dormant,  and  your  plant  soon  attains  a 
bad  shape  without  any  advantsge  being  gained 
in  other  directions. 

The  last  and  third  section  must  be  that  de- 
scribed as  robust  or  moderate.  These  two 
terms  seem  much  at  variance,  but  many  growurs 
use  them  for  i^ABiitM  oi  somewhat  mmilar  habit. 
For  example,  one  wiU  call  Etienne  Levet  and 
I^dy  Mary  Fitswilliam  modern  growers,  while 
others  wiU  s^le  them  robust.  Among  Teas, 
too,  we  find  Souvenir  d*Eliae  Vardon  and  Oom- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac  described  under  both  terms. 
We  will  take  these  varieties  as  our  types  of  this 
last  section.  They  should  be  pruned  hard— in 
fact,  back  to  the  lowest  eye  of  promise  upon  all 
shoots. 

As  I  have  previously  written,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  season  and  locality.  Early 
varieties  like  the  Chinas  and  Bourbons 
with  their  hybrids  may  be  pruned  duringthe 
first  two  weeks  of  March,  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals about  the  third  week  in  the  month,  and 
the  Teas  and  Noisettes  at  tbe  extreme  end  of 
the  month  during  ft  very  forward  season,  or 
during  the  first  two  weeks  oi  April  should  the 
spring  seem  backward.  These  dates  are  for  the 
south  and  south-western  counties,  a  week  later 
being  beat  for  the  midlands,  and  a  further  post- 
ponement of  a  week  if  the  locality  be  cold 
or  northerly.  In  pruning  use  a  good  sharo 
knife  as  much  as  possible ;  it  makes  a  cut  which 
heals  over  better  than  any  made  by  the  best 
secateurs.  Bidgewood. 


Harrison's  and  Persian  Tellow  Boses.— 
In  "  Ridgewood's "  charming  article  on  yellow 
Roses  (p.  105)  it  seems  singalar  that  he  has  not 
noticed  the  great'  distlngnishing  feature  between 
these  two.  Harrisoni  is  ddioionsly  fragrant,  and  the 
Persian  Yellow  smellB  of  bogs.  Harrisoni  is  also 
the  Bmallest  and  most  doable  of  all  the  Fersiau 
Yellows,  soft,  flaffy,  aJmos^  canaiy-colonred.  It  is 
a  most  lovely  and  useful  Rose  for  bouquet  and 
decorative  work.  Has  "Ridgewood"  also  noticed 
that  the  yellow  Banksian  Rose  is  hardier  than  the 
white,  and  that  the  small  white  again  is  hardier  I 
The  Fortnnei  variety,  which  is  a  Banksian  Rose, 
is  spoilt  through  its  siie.  "  Ridgewood's  "  remarks 
on  the  extreme  teodernesB  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
Barest  the  inquiry,  from  whence  has  it  had  this 
extreme  delicacy  of  constiUitioD  I   It  is  net  so 

longrinoeCtofJjjftg^^y-^gpOC^^te" 
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walU  or  in  the  open  as  the  Marfobal  Kiel  Ib  to^y. 
I  have  Been  many  fine  specimens  of  tiie  Clotb  of 
Gold,  and  wall  samplee  saoh  as  I  have  not  yet  seen 
aquaUed  by  the  Uar6cbal  Kiel.  Can  it  be  that 
thaae  two  Bomb  at  leut  are  growing  more  tender  7 
It  Mems  like  it.  Or  Ib  it  that  ronriau  an  grow- 
ing less  BkUfnl  In  the  cnltlvatlon  of  miify  Roaea 
and  put  tbeir  highest  skill  into  a  few  pot-boileis 
to  sweep  the  show  tables?  Be  that  as  it  may,  not 
a  few  of  UB  sigh  for  the  gable  ends  and  front  and 
side  walls  of  mansions  and  dwelling  -  hoases 
covered  over  aa  in  the  olden  times.— D.  T.  F. 

Hybrid  Sweet  Briers.—The  charming  plate 
of  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  given  in  Thb  Gabdeht, 
January  21,  1893  (p.  47),  serves  toahow  the  ex- 
treme beaaty  of  the  hybrids  raised  by  Lord  Feu- 
UDoe  in  hia  garden  at  Godalming.  The  aocom- 
panying  notea  are  of  mnoh  interest,  bat  I  sboald 
like  to  mention  that  one  variety  in  pttrtioolar 
named  Lncy  Bertram  is  of  delightfal  oolonr,  the 
flowers  laige,  single,  and  tonohed  with  a  delicate 
rosy  pink  shads.  They  are  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  plate.  This 
race  of  hybrid  Sweet  Brian  Is  of  great  Importanoe, 
and  Uffd  Fensuce  baa  raised  op  a  really  interest- 
ing and  valnable  class  of  Roses,  in  which  aire  pre- 
■erred  tiie  beanty  of  the  Sweet  Briwr  and  its 
fragrant  leafage.  The  flowers  are  huge,  varied  in 
oolonr  from  1099  to  deep  erimBon,  aa  Bhown  in  the 
I^ate.— 0. 


when  it  pot  in  ao  a[q>earaDce  several  times.  Eclair 
(I^harme,  1883}  is  a  splendid  Rose  of  the  lame  colour, 
being  a  very  vivtd  red.  This  is  large,  full,  and  of 
perfect  form.  It  is  a  good  grower  anda  grand  antam- 
nal  Boee.— B, 

Tea  Bom  Adam  in  pota.— I  have  several 
kinds  of  Tea  Roses  nnder  ooltivation  boUi  in  pots 
and  in  the  open  air.  Needing  them  aomewbat  early, 
I  generally  put  a  few  planta  inta  a  warm  boose 
early  in  December.  I  have  noticed  that  for  several 
years  in  Bnccession  Adam  has  been  the  first  to 
open  its  blooms.  With  me  it  is  a  moBtnsefal  kiad, 
very  free,  and  the  fiowers  of  good  aise.  It  grows 
well  in  pots.— J.  C.  F. 


SHORT  ir0TS8.—R0SBS. 


Bose  Brneat  Meta  (Goillot,  1888}  has  made  a 
decid^  advance  during  the  past  summer.  The  blooms, 
carried  upon  extra  stoat  stalks,  u»  very  l^rge  and  of 
exquisite  shape;  colour  saft  oamation-rose,  olearer  in 
tiie  eentte,  and  deeper  sttU  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  petals. 

Bose  Abel  Oarriere  (E.  Terdier,  1875)  is  one 
of  the  dark  purplish  cnmson  Roses  that  came  out  so 
well  last  summer.  It  is  a  splendid  irrower,  and  the 
flowers  are  well  built  up  and  double.  The  centre  of  the 
uooni  IS  glowing  red,  and  onless  the  rich  maroon  on 
the  edge  rf  the  petals  gets  burnt  by  bright  snnshine. 
It  IS  one  of  tiie  showiest  dark  Roses  we  have. 

Bose  Viotor  Hugo  (Schwarts,  1884)  is  another 

magnifiiMnt  dark  Roee,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  of  this 
class  and  ooloor  introduced  doriair  the  last  ten  years 
It  has  the  same  splendid  shape  as  Duke  of  Wellin^n 
IsTjrer,  and  has  most  brilliant  crimson  and  maroon 
^adrngs.  It  wax,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  exhiWtion 
Hose  of  its  colour  staged  either  at  the  Crvstal  Palace 
<a  Chester  Rose  shows  of  1892.-~R. 

Bose  Mrs.  Paid  (Paul  &  Son,  1891)  Is  a  welcome 
and  important  addition  to  the  Bourbons.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  distinot  Roses  we  have  both  in  colour  and 
shape.  The  flower  is  large  and  open,  but  the  centre 
petals  are  cupped  and  keep  their  form  well,  while  the 
oufside  Petals  reflex  somewhat  after  those  of  a  Ca- 
mellia. The  petals  ore  very  stoot,  in  colour  bludi- 
white,  with  rosy  peach  shading. — R. 

Boto  SuBazine  Marie  Bodooanachi  (E 

Ter^r,  1880)  is  one  of  ths  newer  Roses  that  was 
much  longer  in  becoming  well  known  than  the  majority 
of  good  vanetiej.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most  distinct  and 
retains  itj  fresh  colour  longer  than  any  other  Rose  I 
know.  Most  Ro>es  of  this  colour  and  shape,  burst 
open  or_  droop  soon  after  being  cut,  but  tbi  variety 
rrtams  its  freshness  for  a  long  time.  The  flowers  ara 
of  a  oleu  rosy  oerise.— R. 

Bose  Cleopatra  (Bennett,  1889).— This  is  not  a 
strong  CTower,  but  in  free  both  in  growth  and  bloom- 
,  The  colour  »  unique,  being  a  very  soft  pink, 
edged  mthbnght  rose.  The  petals  are  very  large  ami 
broad,  formmfr  a  grand  and  well-built-up  bloom.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  Teas  for  exhibition  when  grown 
generously  and  the  flowers  well  thinned.  It  also  pro- 
ducos  lanie  numbers  of  long  and  pointed  buds  very 
suitable  for  button-holes.— R. 

_  Bose  I)uc  de  Hontpensler  (Lev&ine,  1876) 
is  very  little  grown.  This  is  strange,  for  no  other 
varibty  has  the  same  avowing  velvety  crimson,  tinged 
wah  a  deep  and  flery  red.  It  is  not  large,  but  the 
BbaM  u  ftood,  and  it  has  a  most  exqnisite  scent  1 1 
consider  jt  a  grand  garden  Boss.  I  had  not  seen  it  in 
an  eihibition  stiwd  for  some  years  until  'a  <t  f  u  t  mer, 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Tbe  mound  at  Kew  ^ear  the  CnmberlMd 
Gate  entrance  is  bright  with  early  Bpriog  flowers. 
Thonsabds  of  yellow  Croonses  bide  the  Grass  with 
their  brilliant  flowers,  and  on  Uie  level  in  the 
shadier  spots  Soowdrops  make  a  sheet  of  white 
varied  with  the  bine  SolUa  bitolla  and  pniple 
Crocuses  The  Christmas  Roses  planted  here  in 
qoantity  in  tbe  ahade  and  molBtere  have  been 
nowOTing  for  many  waefcB,  bat  are  now  put  tbeir 
beat. 

Agatiuea  ooalestia.— This  is  an  old  plant, 
barii^  been  introduced  as  far  back  as  1759  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  noticed  several  specimens 
of  It  in  full  bloom  in  the  Swanley  nursery,  and  the 
Daisy-like  flowers  of  an  attractive  blue  colonr  are 
very  pleasing  against  the  rich  green  leaves.  It 
blooms  more  or  less  tbnraghoat  the  year,  and  is 
very  easily  grown.  Cattinga  taken  at  any  time 
vrill  strike  freely  in  warmth  and  aoon  make  good 
plants. 

Urceocharis  Olibrani  By  post  this  day  we 

have  sent  you  a  spike  of  our  new  Urceocharis  Cli- 
brani,  a  description  of  which  with  illustration 
appeared  in  the  Oardmer^  Chronicle  of  August  20 
last  The  spike  >  not  so  good  as  the  one  the 
sketch  for  the  Ghrmieto  was  taken  from.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  oot  the  atalk  bo  aa  to  get  it  into  the 
box,  but  send  yon  the  portions  so  Hiat  yon  may 
see  the  leogUi ;  it  waa  cat  off  just  above  the  top  of 
thebolb.— W.  Clibban  ahd  Son. 

*,*  A  lovely,  distinct,  and  flnt-iate  thing,— Ed. 

Primroses  grown  under  glass.— Herewith  I 
send  yon  Primroses  grown  in  a  cold  house.  Many  of 
these  hardy  flowers  are  most  useful  when  grown 
under  glass,  the  more  so  to  those  who  have  not  much 
aocommodation  to  grow  t^er  planta  Such 
things  as  these  hardy  PolyBBthnses  are  far  mora 
wortb  glaas  aooonunodation,  such  as  cold  frames 
and  i^tB,  than  many  things  tbat  now  occupy  these 
stmotnree.  The  plants  tbe  flowers  sent  were  ga- 
thered from  were  lifted  from  the  open  border  e^y 
in  December,  placed  in  boxes  and  given  glam 
shelter.  We  have  been  gathering  for  t£e  last  foar 
or  five  weeks,  and  they  will  continue  some  Ume 
yet.—JOBN  Cbook,  I'ln-de  Abbey. 

A  beanttful  gathering,  the  Uooma  gnlte 
eqnal  to  those  from  the  open  later  on.— Ed. 


Notes  firom  Baden-Baden.— The  Snowdrop 
from  TbsBOB  seems  to  be  a  very  distinct  plant  ■  it 
is  oariier  and  quite  as  large  as  O.  Blweai.^  con- 
sequence of  the  severe  winter  plants  are  baokwaid, 
and  whatever  now  is  in  flower  may  be  a  fortnight 
earlier  under  better  circumstances.  Of  Crocuses 
there  are  two  now  ones  from  Kharput  and  the 
Oiaur  Dagh ;  tbe  one  is  very  free  flowering  and  of 
a  nankeen  colour,  the  other  is  email,  in  various 
shades  from  white  to  Uae,  all  witb  violet  stripes. 
C.  banaticus,  flgored  as  TelodhenstB  in  Beka^l 
Magazine,  is  a  striking  sort;  its  bright  pmtJe 
flowers  with  dark  rims  are  very  pleasiog.  A  small 
rose-coloured  Colohicum  from  Egin  has  many 
flowers  to  one  bulb,  and  though  it  is  small  It  is  de- 
sirable on  account  of  its  earliness.  Heliebonis 
nfger  pnmilifollus,  stUl  good,  ia  a  showy  va- 
uety ;  so  is  also  H.  niger  Hlldebrandi.  the  fiowers 
of  which  are  very  {nil  and  maaiiTe.   Iris  hiatil- 


oides  haB  opwied  wlthia  the  last  few  d^m  and  is 
anaanally  bBaotifnl,  the  bolba  having  been  left  In 
the  Boil  and  not  taken  np  last  sammer.  Iris  Bom- 
mOlleri  is  better  than  DanUcwdiB ;  the  ked  of  the 
claws  is  green  and  the  wings  are  more  developed 
than  any  other  part  of  tbe  flower,  thus  giving  a 
broader  aheet  of  colour.  Seen  aide  by  side  the 
dUEeienoe  is  remarkable.— Max  hm!OBXLiv,Badm- 
Baden. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana  is  del^htfnl  when  in 
fall  bloom,  as  tn  the  Chiswiok  Gardens,  where  tb«e 
is  a  large  clump  of  it,  tbe  white  flowers  smothering 
^e  dense  moss-like  growth.  We  noticed  italso  in 

full  flower  at  Long  Dittoo,  where  the  variety  major 
was  also  in  bloom.  This  has  Uuge  flowers,  but he 
petals  are  more  flimey.  A  few  potfuls  of  either  the 
species  or  its  form  are  very  attractive  in  the  early 
year  and  good  tufts  on  the  rockery  are  of  interest. 

Cactuses  at  Swanley.— Those  who  care  for 
Cactuses  will  find  a  large  house  filled  with  t^e  best 
kinds,  many  of  them  seedlings  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Major,  of  (>oydon,  in  the  narsery  of  UesBrs.  U.  Can- 
nell  and  Sons.  The  c(dleoti<»  is  eqaedally  rich  in 
PhyllocaotoseB,  a  family  useful  socoaleots,  the 
flowers  of  latge  siae  and  spleodidly  oolotured.  TbSM 
is  a  class  that  deserves  to  be  grovro  well  in  gardens, 
which  cannot  be  saidof  Oactnsee  in  general,  as  they 
are  rather  cnrions  and  interesting  than  beaatifoL 
The  night-flowering  Cereos,  Yucca  filamentoea,  and 
tbe  American  Aloee  are  grown  laigely.  One  spe- 
cies. Aloe  ciliaris,  wae  in  bloom.  It  haa  a  In^ht 
flower,  produced  on  a  tall  stem,  and  ia  not  atmke 
a  Lachenalia  in  exiwea^n,  tabular  and  loMit 
salmon-rose  topped  with  green.  It  seems  that 
CaotoBca  are  aboat  to  enjoy  popularity. 

Hardy  planta  at  Tottenham.— The  foUow- 
ii^  are  in  flown  at  the  Hale  Fann  NnzBaies  at 
Tottenham:— 


Iris  reticulata 

,,  purpurea 

cyanea 

persica  purpurea 
fuHtrioiaes 
stylosa  alba 
elata 

,  alba 
Kolpakowskiana 
Galsnthua  plioatas 
Elwesi 
nivalis 

.  fl-pl- 
Perryi 
bysanrinns 
BIwesi  robvstiis 

Fosteri 
Scbarloki 
Atkinsi 
viresoens 
lutescens 
Narcissus  m'nimus 


NirciMoe  nanus 

cyclamineus 

Bulbocodium  citrinos, 
and  numy  other 
sorts,  forced 
Sdlla  bifoUa 

jt  grandiOora 
Corydtlis  bracteata 

Jjedebonriana 
Leontice  ^taica 
Hyaointhns  asurens 
Saxifrega  Burseriana 

luteo-porpaiea 

sancta 
Hepaticas 
Lenten  Roses 
Crocus,  many  species 
Cyclamen  in  variety 
Sootiopaa  Bigelowi 
Iris  fimbriate 

Danfordin 

reticulata  major 


Two  hardy  Bhododendrons  in  bloom  now 
are  R.  pnacox  and  R.  danrionm,  sometimes  spelt 
dahnricnm,  and  on  tbe  last  day  In  Febmary  the 
plants  were  in  full  flower  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew, 
where  they  are  in  a  measure  protected  from  cold 
winds.  These  shruba  at  this  season  of  the  year 
make  an  agreeable  picture,  the  wealth  of  flowers 
standing  oot  boldly  from  the  sunoanding  leafage. 
R.  prtecox  is  a  hybrid,  r^sed  by  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Ormskirk,  between  R.  dahnricnm  and  R  ciUatom. 
It  has  been  much  used  for  hybridising,  but  one 
ohief  point  Is  its  earlinpss  in  flower.  This  hybrid 
was  flrst  thown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Borii- 
coltoral  Society  Id  1861,  and  makes  a  spreading 
bush,  the  leaves  rich  shining  green,  and  the 
flowers  produced  in  small  dusters,  about  six 
together.  Individoally  they  are  about  1^  inches 
across  and  light  roae-porple  In  colour.  R.  dahnri- 
cnm has  small  leaves,  also  of  a  deep  green  colonr, 
and  the  flowers  are  smaller,  bnt  of  a  deeper  roee- 
jorple  shade.  It  blooms  with  great  freedom,  and 
>oth  kinds  may  be  grown  with  advantage.  The 
variety  atro-virens  keeps  Its  foliage  longer  and  tbe 
flowers  are  of  a  deeper  etiade  of  colour.  Both  are 
natives  of  Siboria,  and  the  type  waa  lotrodnoed  as 
far  baok  aa  1780.  Thefle  ept«  kinds  bavMiven 
rise  to  a  oBefjalxape  otdwas  Wodada)dnBl./> 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM  HAEBISI. 

Tuis  beautiful  Lily  is  evident^  growing  in 
popularity,  and  that  rightly  so.  Being  so  amen- 
able to  pot  culture  for  flowering  at  umost  any 
season  of  the  year,  it  is  grea^ly  appreciated, 
more  particularly  in  the  trade  and  by  the  florists 
and  decorators.  In  many  private  gardens  it  is 
also  grown,  but  its  culture  in  this  direction  does 
not  appear  to  be  taken  up  so  extensively  aa  one 
would  miagine,  especially  where  large  oonserva* 
tories  have  to  be  kept  gay,  or  where  a  (quan- 
tity of  choice  cut  flowers  has  to  be  provided. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  house  full  of  this  va- 
riety in  the  best  possible  condition  and  in  various 
stages  of  growth.   The  plants  in  bloom  were 


over  where  necessary.  Light  loam  and  leaf- ' 
soil  with  plenty  of  sand  or  road  scrapings  will  I 
suit  this  Lily  well.  Green-fly  is  a  troublesome  | 
pest,  but  can  be  kept  down  by  the  usual  me-  i 
thods.  This  Lily  revels  in  a  humid  atmosphere  , 
when  being  forced,  and  takes  water  freely  [ 
when  well  rooted.  How  ib  came  to  be  de- 1 
signated  Harrisi  I  do  not  know  ;  I  faU  to  see  I 
any  difference  between  it  and  tJbe  tyi>e  other ' 
than  what  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  j 
vigorous  bulbs  grown  under  more  congenial 
conditions  in  a  warmer  climate.  TMs  1 
consider  makes  all  the  difference,  for  I  have  no- 
ticed that  Harrisi  (so-called)  reverts  to  the 
normal  type  after  a  season  or  two  in  this  coun- 
try. A  good  proof  in  support  of  this  is  the  fact 
I  that  L.  longiflonim  has  been  sought  for  in  quan- 
tity in  this  country  and  on  the  Continentfor  Bend- 
ing out  to  the  Bermudas,  where  after  a  season 


loch,  of  Rothesay,  say  that  the  plant  figured 
was  potted  in  October  in  good  turfy  soil  and 
sand,  a  7-inch  pot  being  used.  After  being 
plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  cold 
frame  till  well  rooted,  it  was  removed  to  a  cold 
greenhouse,  and  flowered  in  July. — Eu. 


Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tuberoQS  Begonias  the  hert)aceoDS 
Calceolarias  have  been  somewhat  neglected,  yet 
they  well  deserve  to  receive  more  attention,  as  they 
come  into  flower  early  in  the  season,  and  make  a 
very  effective  display  in  the  cool  conservatory. 
For  some  purposes  they  are  not  so  serviceable  as 
many  flowerinn^  plants,  owing  to  their  being  so 
easily  damaged  in  moving  them  about.  Yet  they 
have  other  advantages,  one  being  that  they  may 
be  grown  on  withont  the  aid  of  much  artlQciat 
beat ;  they  will  even  stand  some  frojt,  but  it  is 


Lilium  longijlorum  Harrisi.    Engraced  for  Thk  QAttoEft  from  a  photograpk  sent  by  Memrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Hothesaij,  N.B. 


some  4  feet  in  height,  with  from  four  to  six  well- 
developed  flowers  upon  stout  stems.  The  house 
in  which  these  were  being  grown  was  kept  at  a 
stove  temperature,  warmth  being  evidently  con- 

fsnial  to  them.  For  the  earliest  flowering  the 
ulba  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
from  the  Bermudas.  This  will  be  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Roman  Hyacinths  arrive  from 
the  south  of  France.  Forcing  must  not  be  at- 
tempted until  some  few  roots  have  been  made  ; 
then  even  the  temperature  should  be  worked  up 
gradually  for  a  time.  By  taking  all  possible  ad  van- 
tage,the  earliest  may  be  had  in  flower  during  De- 
cember or  even  in  November.  Successions  are 
easily  obtained  from  that  time  up  toMayandJune 
from  the  Bermuda  importations.  Those  follow- 
ing in  June,  July,  and  August  I  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  are  Cape  grown  bulbs.  I  have  my- 
self purchased  them  as  such  in  the  spring. 
Those  blooming  the  earliest  will  give  a  few  more 
flowers  from  succeeding  growths  the  following 
autumn  ;  thus  the  year  is  nearly  or  quite  bridged 


or  two's  growth  they  would  return  in  the  im- 
proved form  to  this  country.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  bulbs  are  grown  is  in  my 
opinion  the  only  cause  of  variation  as  seen  be- 
tween home-grown  and  imported  ones.  As  to 
■  their  culture  at  the  Cape,  ic  is  only  reasonable, 
being  a  means  of  further  extending  the  season. 
I  This  is  done,  we  know,  in  the  case  of  the  Tube- 
j  rose,  why  not  also  in  that  of  the  Lily  in  ques- 
,  tion  ?  A  word  upon  the  custom  of  the  florists 
in  depriving  the  flowers  of  their  pollen- vessels 
'  is  necessary,  the  flowers  being  thus  shorn  of  a 
i  part  of  their  beauty.  Why  not  dip  or  touch 
.  these  partA  with  gura  water  instead,  so  as  to 
!  prevent  the  pollen  from  tarnishing  the  flowers  ? 
Or  wrap  a  little  tissue  paper  around  the  vessels 
until  the  blooms  are  in  actual  use  ?  Anything 
{ is  better  than  thus  robbing  the  flowers  of  a  part 
I  of  their  attractiveness  whenever  and  wherever 
I  it  is  possible. — Simplex. 

I  \*  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  who  kindly  sent 
'  us  the  photograph  by  Messrs.  Sweet  and  Kin- 


better  to  keep  the  temperature  just  above  freezing 
point.  Provided  this  i  J  done,  the  cooler  they  can 
be  kept  the  better.  For  early  spring  flowering  the 
seed  may  be  sonn  cirly  in  July.  A  frame  or  hand- 
glass under  a  north  wall  is  tbe  best  place  for  rais- 
ing the  seed,  and  also  for  growing  on  the  young 
plrtnts.  Later  o^  when  tbe  sun  is  less  powerfal  the 
plants  will  be  all  the  better  in  a  more  exposed  posi- 
tion. Calceolarias  thrive  best  where  they  can 
stand  on  a  cool  moitit  bottom  and  have  plenty  of 
surface  air  wiibont  getting  a  dry  draught  through 
them.  They  should  be  ported  in  a  compost  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  well-rotted  manure  ;  the  compost 
should  be  used  in  a  rough  state  and  not  pre-eud 
too  firmly.  Throughout  the  winter  they  should  have 
all  the  light  available  and  plenty  of  atrat  all  times 
when  the  thermometer  standsabovc  freezing  point. 
With  careful  attention  to  the  watering  they  will 
make  healthy  foliage  and  short  stocky  plants.  Of 
course,  the  growth  sometimes  depends  upon  the 
strain  grown,  but  it  more  frequently  happens  thiit 
loose  straggling  plants  are  the  result  of  bad  cul- 
ture rather  than  the  fault  of  the  strain  of  seed. 
Green-fly  isj-^thelr^  greatest  enemy,  and  a  little 
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viumth  will  not  0DI7  weaken  tbe  plnnto,  bat  will 
tocoaraee  the  uptead  of  UiU  peit,  which  can  00I7 
be  kept  In  check  bj  fumigating  at  frequent  inter- 
Tab.— F.  H. 

Asparagna  tenuiMimua. — The  great  popn- 
1  uity  of  Atparagoa  (damosoB  daqob,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  of  A.  plamosiu,  has  to  s  great  extent  over- 
■hadowed  the  merits  of  A.  tennifsimiu,  which  i», 
however,  a  veij  pretty  member  of  the  family.  It 
it  a  good  deal  m  tbe  way  of  A.  plumosae,  bat  is 
aren  more  (delicate  in  texture,  and  is  also  of  a 
somen  hat  lighter  green.  The  young  shoots  of  this 
strike  root  very  readily  from  cnttinge,  and  If  three 
or  more  are  put  around  the  sides  of  a  small  pot 
they  quidcly  form  neat  little  plants,  which  are  ose- 
fol  for  many  parposes.  Of  coarse,  the  oattings 
matt  be  kept  m  a  cool  propagating  case  where 
there  is  a  gentle  bottom-heat  till  rooted.  This 
A^parfgus  may  be  kept  as  dwarf  plants  for  some 
time,  bat  when  growing  freely  it  develops  a  climb- 
ing habit,  and  will  soon  cover  a  considerable  space. 
A  buck  wall  when  thoroughly  covered  with  this 
A-paragns  ia  a  very  beaatifal  object,  etpedally 
after  syiinging,  when  the  molstnre  hangs  in  count- 
less  little  drops  supported  by  the  delicate  leaves. 
A^paiagos  plamosus  nanus,  which  is  such  a  general 
f  ivourite,  cannot  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  bnt 
Bieda  are  now  not  difficnlt  to  obtain,  which  aoooants 
for  the  cheap  rate  at  which  it  is  now  sold.  An- 
other species  which  well  deserves  a  note  in  its 
favour  la  A.  scsndens,  which,  thongb  not  so  light 
and  elegant  as  -those  above-mentioned,  is  a  veiy 
|»etty  greenhouse  climber,  and  quite  disUnctfrom 
any  i  f  tbe  others.  The  leaves  of  this  are  a  good 
deil  broader  than  in  A.  plumosus  and  of  a  rich 
blight  green  tint.  The  climbiog  stems  are  na- 
neroup,  and  being  well  fnmiabcd  with  leaves,  a 
thriving  plant  presents  a  dense  mass  of  foliage. — 
H.  P. 

Dracmta  I>OUcatti.--The  merits  of  this  are 
of  a  very  high  order,  either  ai  a  small  plant 
for  tbe  table  or  In  a  larger  state  for  groapiog. 
Though  generally  known  nnder  the  above  name,  it 
ii  really  a  variety  of  Cktrdyline  aostralis,  with 
narrow,  sharply-pointed  leaves,  each  of  which  is 
ri-galarly  edged  with  a  stripe  of  yellowish  white. 
The  leaves  too  are  more  numerous  than  in  most 
forms  of  Cordyllne  aDstralia,  It  is  of  Continental 
origin,  and  was  awarded  a  flrst-class  certifloate 
by  tbe  Royal  Horticultaral  Society  on  May  14, 
1889,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veilch.  It 
may  be  kept  for  a  lengthened  period  in  a  com- 
paratively small  pot,  which  enhances  its  value  for 
many  purposes,  and  when  at  last  it  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  that  tbe  plant  be  repotted  it  is  often 
possible  to  take  off  a  portion  of  the  large  tap  root- 
like rhizome,  which  may  be  otHised  for  prop:«gnt- 
ing  from.  This  may  be  potted  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  point  is  jast  below  the  surface  of  the 
foil,  and  if  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  it  will  soon 
commence  to  grow.  A  small  pot  should  be  used 
for  the  purpose. — T. 

Fnchsis  splendens. — In  making  a  selection 
of  Fuchsias  for  flowering  in  the  greenhoase,  tbe 
choice  need  by  no  means  be  limited  to  the  garden 
varieties,  for  among  the  original  species  are  many 
very  beautiful  furms,  some  of  which  In  appearance 
differ  widely  from  the  generally  accepted  ideas  of 
a  Fuchsia.  The  species  in  question,  splendens,  is 
one  of  them,  for  tbe  blooms  are  in  shape  more 
like  those  of  one  of  tbe  Correas  than  of  a  Focbsia. 
It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  which  where  snfficlent 
space  is  allowed  will  grow  into  a  good-sized  bush, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  will  flower  freely  in  pots 
from  C  inches  to  H  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves 
are  heart-shaped  and  of  a  pale  green  tint,  while 
the  coloar  of  the  flower  is  bright  crimson,  tipped 
with  green.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  well- 
exposed  position  during  the  summer  so  that  the 
■wood  is  thoroughly  ripened  they  will  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  often  flower  more  or  less  throughout 
the  winter,  or  at  all  events  they  will  oommence 
qnite  early  in  1  he  new  year,  and  continue  till  spring 
Is  well  advanced.  In  an  ordinary  greenhonse  with 
no  special  treatment,  they  reldom  flower  before 
March  or  April.  This  Fuchsia  is  a  native  of 
Uexloo,  and  waa  Introdnced  in  1841.   In  advocat- 


ing the  claims  for  extended  cultivation  of  some 
of  tbe  original  species  of  Fuchsia,  one  baa  but  to 
mention  each  showy  forms  as  ¥.  fulgens,  F. 
depeodens  (of  which  a  coloured  t^ate  was  given 
in  The  Oabdbn,  May  Iti,  1891),  F.  corymbiflora, 
F.  sermtifolia,  F.  bolivienslp,  and  F.  tripbylls, 
while  less  tfaowy,  but  still  very  pretty  varieties  are 
F.  microphylla,  F.  thymifolla,  and  F.  procnmbens. 
To  these  must  also  be  added  the  namerons  hardy 
forms  which  might  with  advantage  be  more  often 
planted  in  oar  gardens,  as  once  established  an 
annual  mnlobing  of  leaves  is  about  ^1  they  reqnfre. 
— H.P. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Would  some  correspondent  give  me  tbe  names  of 
twelve  good  winter- blooming  Carnations  that  can 
be  relied  00  to  flower  about  January  1  ;  also  a  few 
notes  on  their  culture  and  treatment,  so  as 
to  have  them  at  their  best  at  the  above  date? 
Is  itpovlble  to  have  the  Soavenir  de  la  Malmaison 
class  in  flower  at  that  time  T— A.  C 

*,*  Tree  Carnations  may  be  propagated  at  any 
time  from  October  until  tbe  end  of  Match.  Strong 
side  shoots  which  have  not  begun  to  run  up  for 
bloom  make  the  iwst  cuttings.  Light  eandy  loam 
should  be  used  for  the  cutting-pots,  and  alittleextra 
sand  for  the  surface.  The  cuttings  must  he  kept 
quite  fresh  and  should  be  placed  in  a  close  frame 
as  soon  as  possible  after  tb^  are  pat  into  the 
pots ;  they  will  root  best  where  there  is  a  little 
bottom- heat.  They  sbonld  be  potted  off  singly  as 
sonn  as  they  are  well  rooted,  and  may  be  kept 
close  for  a  time,  but  as  soon  as  established  they 
should  have  all  tbe  l^ht  and  air  possible.  Those 
struck  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  winter  will  require 
stopping  ooce.  Sorts  vaiy  a  Uttle  in  this  respect. 
Those  inclined  to  lun  up  tall  may  perhaps  be 
stopped  twice,  bat  some  sorts  will  do  qoito  as  well 
if  not  stopped  at  all.  The  leading  Fhoot  maycome 
into  Sower  early,  and  will  be  useful  In  the  autamn, 
while  tbe  side  shoots  will  follow  on  later.  Plants 
of  such  as  Miss  Joliffe,  Winter  Cheer,  kc,  which 
bloom  during  Aogost  and  September,  will  flower 
again  about  midwinter.  The  early  batch  will  make 
plants  large  enough  for  6-iDch  or  7-inch  pot?,  but 
6-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  flowering  the 
plants  propagated  in  the  spring-  Daring  the  sum- 
mer-time the  plants  will  do  well  out  in  the  open,  but 
it  is  best  to  provide  some  means  of  protecting  them 
from  heavy  rains,  especially  newly-potted  plants. 
I  like  to  have  the  plants  under  glass  early  in  the 
autumn.  If  tbe  weather  is  Indined  to  be  stormy 
I  would  have  them  Indoors  in  Augast,  and  under 
any  circumstances  they  should  not  remain  oat^Ide 
after  the  first  week  in  September.  It  is  very  essen- 
tial to  keepthe  plantsfreefrom  insects.  While  out- 
of-doors  frequent  syiingingwilb  clear  soot  water 
will  keep  off  the  green-fly  and  ali-o  help  to  keep 
away  the  fly  which  breeds  the  maggot  which  so 
manv  growers  have  foand  very  troublesome  during 
the  last  few  years.  After  the  plants  are  housed 
fumigating  will  be  the  best  menns  of  keejiing 
them  clean.  Carnations  cannot  be  forced  into 
bloom  by  aitificial  bent.  By  affording  plenty  of 
light  and  air  with  just  saflicif  nt  &e-beat  to  keep 
oat  frost,  or  to  dry  the  atmosphere  in  wet  weather, 
good  results  will  follow,  but  give  them  too  much 
heat  and  weak  spindly  growth  and  small  imperfect 
flowers  will  follow,  A  Tew  days'  bright  sunshine 
will  make  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  opening  of 
the  flowers,  while  all  the  lieat  tliat  can  be  given 
will  not  force  them  into  bloom  in  dull  sunUus 
weather. 

The  follovrlng  will  be  foand  a  good  selection  of 
varieties  for  winter  flowering.  Commencing  with 
white,  I  shoald  give  Mrs.  Moore  fir^t  place ;  this 
is  not  qnite  so  vigorous  as  some,  but  it  i^  of  dwarf 
habit  and  blosms  freely,  the  flowers  being  large, 
full  and  pure  while.  La  Neige  has  smaller 
Sowers,  which  are  freely  produced  throughout 
the  year.  Of  pink  varieties,  Miss  Joliffe  Im- 
proved is  the  best ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  all  this  usefol  class,  the  peculiarly  soft 
shade  of  flelicate  fiesh-pink  being  a  colour  much 
In  demand,  heeides  which  this  variety  baa  scarcely 
an  equal  In  regard  to  telng  free-Bowerlng.  The 


only  difference  in  this  and  the  old  variety  of  Miss 
Joliffe  is  that  the  flowers  are  larger  and  brighter 
in  colour.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Grenfell  is  another  good 
Set.h-pink,  with  broad,  smooth  petals.  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  is  of  a  deeper  shade  of  fdnk,  and  of 
free  growth.  Of  scarlet  varieties.  Winter  Cheer 
takes  first  place.  It  is  of  dwarf,  bat  vlgoroas  habit, 
with  good  full,  well-formed  flowers  of  a  rich,  deep 
scarlet,  and  will  bloom  as  freely  at  mid-winter  as 
in  summer  ;  the  same  plant  s  will  keep  up  a  snc- 
oession  of  bloom  for  a  very  considerable  time. 
There  are  many  other  good  scarlet  varieties, 
Florain,  Dnfce  of  Fife,  and  A.  Alegatiire  being 
among  the  best.  Of  crimson  varieties,  Mrs.  A. 
Hem&Tey,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in 
Thb  Garden  about  a  year  ago,  is  one  of  the 
finest.  Tbe  flowers,  of  a  rich  deep  shade  of  coloor, 
are  well  formed,  freely  produced,  and  have  tbe  per- 
fume of  the  old  Clove.  Uriah  Flke,  of  which  I  have 
only  seen  blooms,  is  a  remarkaUy  fine  crimson,  but 
the  stock  of  this  is  confined  to  one  or  two  growers 
who  do  not  seem  disposed  to  put  it  into  commerce. 
Dr.  Raymond  is  another  eocxl  crimson,  but  does 
not  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  so  long  as  some. 
Of  yellows,  Andalusia  is  tbe  only  one  which  really 
belongs  to  the  winter-flowering  section.  A  few 
years  ago  this  did  remarkably  well  with  me,  but 
like  most  yellow  varieties,  it  has  comewbat  deterio- 
rated. Pride  ot  Penshurst  and  Germania  are  both 
grown  extensively  for  winter  use,  bnt  it  is  only 
under  the  moat  favourable  conditions  that  they 
will  produce  good  blooms  during  the  winter  months, 
and  then  it  la  only  from  the  main  shoots  of  young 

eints,  or  the  side  shoots  ot  older  plants  whicti 
ve  been  grown  on  for  the  purpose,  tv,  to  be 
more  definite,  tbe  same  plants  flower  only  once  a 
year. 

The  Malmaisons  are  a  very  distinct  class  ot 
Carnations.  With  the  exception  of  Mme.  A.  Waroc- 
ue,  they  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  winter- 
owering,  though  it  is  possible  to  have  them  in 
bloom  in  February,  or  even  at  Christmas.  Old 
plants  are  the  best  for  winter-flowering,  or  if  young 
plants,  tbey  must  be  those  which  were  layered 
very  early  in  the  season  and  grown  on  under  glass 
daring  the  summer.  There  are  now  several  dis- 
tinct shades  of  colour  varying  from  pale  Se.^h  to 
crimson-scarlet,  the  prettiest  of  which  is  the 
bright  flesh-pink.  The  Malmaisons  require  rather 
different  treatment  to  the  other  winter-flowering 
CamatioDs.  In  tbe  first  place  tiiey  i^ould  be  pro- 
pagated from  layers  instead  of  cottiuga.  Being  of 
vigorous  and  rather  succulent  growth,  they  rr  quire 
some  care  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Although  I  have  teen  good  results  from  plants 
layered  in  the  open  ground,  I  Sr.d  it  ia  safer  to 
have  them  in  frames  where  tbey  can  be  protected 
from  heavy  rains.  For  flowering  the  following 
winter  It  is  only  the  early  layers  that  can  be 
depended  upon,  or,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  it  ia 
perhaps  better  to  rely  on  two-year-oid  pluts,  I 
aUo  tind  that  these  do  better  when  grown  In  a 
rather  light  compost.  Unless  aveiy  light  flbroua 
loam  can  be  had,  some  peat  may  be  used  with 
advantage ;  the  drainage  should  also  be  good. 

F.  H. 


Amasonia  punicea.— This  1  as  Sowers  of  a 
pure  white,  changing  to  a  toft  shade  of  yellow 
with  age,  enclosed  in  large  reddish  purple  bracts, 
which  last  in  all  their  beauty  for  months. 
We  have  to  thank  the  Messrs.  Veltoh,  oS  Chelsea, 
for  this  exceedingly  beautifol  plant,  which  has 
been  known  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  has  a 
wide  distribution  in  Tropical  Ajnerlca.  I  have  had 
this  plant  sent  from  several  readers,  and  recently 
saw  it  very  Sne  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Tropteolum  tricolor.— Many  years  ago  gar- 
deners took  much  pride  in  growing  this  lovely 
greenhouse  climber  in  pots.  Now  it  Is  too 
seldom  seen,  and  has  largely  given  place  to  other 
plants  that  are  perhaps  more  easily  grown,  bnt 
cannot  possibly  b«  prettier.  The  taheis  will  always 
start  early  in  the  winter  ;  hence  it  is  needful  that 
tbey  be  removed  from  thf  rid  soiJ  &hA^  FfBPtted 
ingoodtiig)ijgitif^gife^B(^iLUy'W&^t  to 
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bave  the  tobers  removed  from  the  old  soil  so  soon 
as  they  have  ripened,  stood  on  a  little  cocoa'fibre 
refnse  or  dry  sand  in  a  sballow  box,  and  then  be 
jast  covered  with  the  same  material  and  kept  in  the 
light,  yet  In  a  fairly  oool  place  so  as  not  to  provoke 
growth  nndnly  early.  If  shoots  have  been  formed 
before  repotting,  no  harm  need  be  done.  A  good 
deal  of  attenthHi  is  needed  to  their  training,  so  that 
spray,  wire-work,  or  whatsoever  la  used  for  trtiniitg 
them  on  be  eftectnally  covered. — A.  D. 

Senecio  grandifbliua. — Either  for  its  foliage 
or  for  its  flowers  alone,  this  old  Hezloan  compo- 
site would  be  considered  worthy  of  callivatlon.  It 
ia  indeed  to  be  seen  ocoa&fonaUy  used  as  a  sab- 
tropical  plant  ont  of  doors  in  summer,  for  which 
porpose  its  large,  deep  green,  coarsely  tootiied 
teaves,  purplish  petioles  a&d  *tem  render  it  emi- 
nent^  anited.  At  this  tdme  of  year,  however,  it  Is 
as  a  flowering  plant  that  it  claims  notioe,  its 
corymbs  of  yellow  flowers,  which,  as  regards  size, 
are  in  keeping  with  the  dimeDeions  of  its  leaves, 
being  very  conspicaoas.  It  may  be  grown  in  pot«, 
CQtttngs  being  taken  as  soon  as  Ihe  yonng  growth 
is  luge  enough  and  soffioiently  firm ;  bat  it  is 
diflBout  to  keep  saoh  vigorous  growing  subjects 
fed  op  when  in  pots,  and,  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence, a  much  better  method  is  to  plant  them  oat 
in  a  border  in  a  light  part  of  the  conservatory.  By 
this  means  plants  may  be  kept  to  a  convenient 
size  a  good  many  yeara  If  pruned  back  each  spring 
after  flowering.  The  best  effect  of  all  is  {woaoced 
by  a  group  of  say  half-a-dosen  plants,  the  long 
bare  stems  of  specimens  a  few  years  old  being 
screened  by  dwaner  growing  subjects  in  front.  The 
leaves  are  oblong  and  vary  In  size  from  10  inches 
to  18  inches  in  length.  Their  infioresceooe  attains 
asmachormore  in  diameter.  Floweiing  plants 
will  vary  from  2  feet  to  9  feet  in  bei^t,  oat  this 
may  be  regulated  by  pruning. 

The  Epacria  is  one  of  those  bard-wooded  plants 
that  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fosbioo  or  become 
overshadowed  by  tu  interest  manifested  in  Ocohlds. 
One  flnds  a  few  of  the  best  Heaths  well  cnltivated  in 
gardens,  but  not  the  same  regard  paid  to  the  Bpacris, 
although  a  small  seleotioQ  embraces  many  beauti- 
ful sh^es  of  colour.  We  have  lately,  in  visiting 
gardens  and  nurseries  where  they  are  grown  well, 
made  note  of  a  few  of  the  best  kinds,  and  they  are 
as  follows :  Amongst  those  with  white  flowers  es- 
pe<dal  note  was  mirae  of  Mont  Blanc,  conspicuous 
for  its  oompact  baUt ;  Vesta,  the  flowers  of  great 
purity ;  and  candtdiesima,  which  may  be  especially 
recommended  for  cutting ;  a  few  of  its  flower-olad 
shoots  are  charming  io  the  choicest  arrangements. 
A  distinct  kind  is  Butterfly,  which  has  wide  deli- 
cate [djik  floners ;  and  others  of  note  compiise  The 
Bride,  pare  white ;  Eclipse,  rich  crimson;  I^ady 
Alice  Feel,  the  flowers  quite  of  a  salmon  shade ; 
rosea  elc^ans,  pink,  deepening  to  a  richer  shade 
at  the  bese ;  elegans,  d^loate  rose ;  and  miniata 
rpleodens,  rich  scarlet.  This  is  not  a  complete  list 
of  the  finest  Epacrises,  but  the  forgoing  deserve  to 
be  well  grown,  and  the  flowers  will  be  of  value  for 
cutting  in  the  winter  season.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  devote  a  house  to  Heaths  and  Epacrites, 
but  a  few  well'grown  plBAts  of  the  best  varieties 
are  always  attractive. 

Stnbilanthas  iacnthylla.— From  Christmas 
np  to  Fetnuary  this  tdd  oocopant  of  oar  stoves  and 
greenhoases  may  be  connted  amongst  the  most 
naefol  of  indoor  plants  then  in  bloom.  If  gronn 
on  in  a  warm  or  intermediate  house,  the  plants 
may  be  need  in  the  gieenhouBe  when  in  flower,  as 
is  now  done  In  the  No.  4  boose  at  Kew,  where  a 
batch  has  been  in  bloom  for  several  weeks.  On 
the  whole,  however,  whae  it  can  be  arranged,  they 
flower  better  if  kept  in  a  temperature  not  below 
that  of  an  intermediate  boose.  We  have  seen  old 
plants  kept  permanently  in  a  Mrly  warm  stove. 
These  attained  a  large  iuze,  and  not  only  flowered 
in  great  profusion  durirg  winter,  bat  tbrougboat 
the  rest  of  the  year  had  a  bright  and  interesting 
^pearance  by  rea«>n  of  the  red-porple  tioge  de- 
veloped in  the  leaves.  This  colour  is  always 
brightest  when  the  plants  are  placed  In  beat  and 
exposed  to  plenty  of  sunlight.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  has  been  known  io 


gardens  for  fifty  years.  It  nsed  to  be  generally 
known  under  the  name  Ooldfussla,  and  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Acanthaoese,  a  group  especially 
rich  in  autumn  and  winter-flowering  ^ants.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  are  in  clusters  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  colour  being  a 
pale  rose-purple.  From  6  inches  to  1  foot  of  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  branches  will  carry  a 
ulusterof  flowers  in  each  leaf  axil.  Propagation 
is  easily  effected  by  cuttings,  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain busby  plants,  they  should  be  stopped  fre- 
quently when  small.  Bushes  2  feet  high  and  as 
mnoh  in  diameter  may  be  obtained  in  two  or  three 
years,  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  more  convenient  to  renew 
the  stock  annually  or  biennially. 

Olivia  miniata.— Without  wishing  to  depre- 
ciate the  valne  of  the  excellent  remarks  of 
"  W.  B."  on  page  92, 1  may  state  that  thU  plant 
has  been  flowerirg  with  me  since  November  last  in 
an  average  temperature  ot  dSf*  to  BO**,  and  to-day, 
Febraaiy  7, 1  have  a  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot  carrying 
three  8|nke8  and  tbir^-five  fully  expanded  blooms. 
This  commenced  to  bloom  in  December,  while 
another  in  a  12-inch  pot  commenced  in  November, 
and  is  now  bearing  nine  spikes  aod  eighty*seven 
expanded  flowers.— B.  Castlb. 


OLEANDBBS  NOT  VLOWEBING. 

I  HATi  two  Oleanders  in  12-inoh  pots,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  they  have  shown  well  for  bloom, 
but  it  has  never  developed,  so  I  fear  the  treatment 
is  wrong  in  some  way.  The  gardener  tells  me  he 
has  taken  away  leading  growths  near  the  flower- 
buds  to  give  strength  to  the  bloom,  but  withoat 
success.  They  have  had  a  little  artificial  feeding, 
but  grow  in  leaf-mould  and  loam  mixture,  and  are 
kept  In  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  70°.  I  have 
tried  keeping  water  in  the  saucers,  and  I  have  also 
kept  them  drier,  and  so  far  have  been  very  nnsno- 
oessfnl.  Would  you  advise  their  being  out  dovm, 
as  they  are  at  present  about  6  feet  high  ?— H.  R. 

In  reply  to  "  M.  R.,"  I  gather  that  the  plants 
have  been  kept  in  too  warm  a  house,  for  it  ia 
inferred  that  60*  to  70°  of  temperature  alludes  to 
this  season  of  the  year.  Daring  the  late  aatumn, 
winter,  and  e.^rly  spring,  quite  a  cool  greenhonse 
(40°  at  night  being  the  minimnm)  will  be  ample 
for  them.  By  this  cool  treatment  the  plants  are 
kept  comparatively  at  rest,  starting  away  again 
much  more  kindly,  when  as  the  spring  advances 
we  have  warmer  and  brighter  daya.  Oleanders 
may  be  grown  well  In  a  greenhonse  all  the  year 
round,  hot  dnriitf  the  spring  as  growth  commences 
and  later  on  as  the  flower-buds  appear  the  house 
should  not  be  what  would  then  be  termed  quite  a 
cool  bouHe,  which  would  have  air  left  on  more  or 
less  all  night.  This  Is  a  trifle  too  cool  for  them, 
although  I  woald  macb  prefer  it  to  the  stove  tem- 
perature. I  can  quite  understand  that  the  plants 
would  not  flower  satisfoctorily  in  mob  a 
temperature  as  th^  have  received.  This  with 
the  attendant  mtnsture  would  all  induce 
leaf-development,  and  that,  as  it  is  stated, 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  flower,  I  have 
grown  and  flowered  Oleanders  profusely  year  after 
year.  The  house  In  which  they  were  kept  from  the 
middle  of  October  until  the  following  Hay  or  June 
used  to  drop  below  40"  at  night  during  sharp  frosts, 
but  as  the  spring  advanced  the  house  was  kept  as 
a  warm  greenhonse  ordinary  greenhouse  treat- 
ment in  the  day,  bat  close  at  night  vrith  a  little 
warmth  in  the  pipes).  There  the  [^ants  would  by 
the  time  mwtioned  be  almost  in  flower,  when  they 
were  taken  to  the  conservatory,  this  being  well 
ventilated  during  the  day,  but  closed  at  night  with 
no  fire-heat;  nnder  this  mode  of  culture  they 
flowered  freely  enough.  No  stopping  of  the  ahoots 
was  found  to  be  necessary  because  the  plants  never 
made  too  much  wood  growth.  I  should  not  ad- 
vise the  repotting  of  the  plants  nor  pruning  either, 
provided  they  are  not  too  large  to  be  accommodated. 
The  growth  of  the  plants  In  question  has  evidently 
tended  towards  leaves  rather  than  flower,  but  If 
they  can  be  tre^ited  as  suggested,  twing  kept  well 
exposed  to  the  light,  letting  them  have  all  the  son- 


shine  upon  them  tiiat  Is  posrible,  with  no  more 
water  nntll  vranner  weather  comes  than  Is  quite 
necessary  to  keep  them  healthy,  they  should  be 
induced  to  flower  in  due  course.  When  pot-bound 
and  growing  freely  they  should  receive  plentiful 
supplies  of  water.  The  Oleander  thrives  well 
through  the  Ifediterranean  region  ;tlil8  fact  will 
periu^M  be  snfiScient  to  Indicate  any  tntthae  treat- 
ment that  may  be  essential  to  them.  The  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  potted  is  suitable  to  them.  I 
prefer  myself  to  dispense  with  saucers  for  the 
plants,  as  this  tends  to  excite  woody  growth  too 
much. — Nhrium. 


Hiua  Xartini.— A  new  species  of  Banana 
from  the  island  of  Teneriffa  is  advertised  under 
tbia  name  by  H.  Lecmard  Litle,  of  Lyons.  It  is 
described  as  being  more  hardy  than  M.  Ba- 
sete,  which  it  also  equals  in  ornamental  appear- 
ance and  luxuriance  of  growth.  The  etem  and  the 
veintngs  of  the  leaves  are  oi  a  reddish  hue,  and 
the  textore  of  the  leaves  is  so  thick  and  tough.that 
they  are  not  liable  to  be  torn  by  the  wind,  as  the 
leaves  of  M.  Bnsete  so  often  are,  unfortunately. 
Should  this  new  species  fully  come  up  to  the  des- 
cription ot  It  ^roof  of  which  cannot  be  long 
wanting),  it  need  hardly  be  observed  that  it  wIU 
prove  a  very  valuable  acqutsllion.  M.  Lille's 
address  is  11,  Qaai  dee  C^lestins,  &  Lyon  (Rhone), 
France. — lirrue  ffortieole. 

OyrtanthuB  McKeni.— This  a  good  com- 

Cion  to  C.  lutescens,  mentioned  on  page  91,  for 
ery  much  resembles  that  species,  except  that 
the  flowers  are  white  and  it  is  evergreen,  while 

C.  lutescens  is  deciduous.  They  are  certainly  very 
pretty  little  flowerine  bulbs  for  the  greenhouse, 
and  of  easy  culture,  for,  treated  like  Felajgoniums 
they  will  grow  and  flower  well  year  after  year.  In 
common  with  many  other  bolbons  ^ants.  they  are 
rather  Impatient  of  ^torbaoceat  toe  ro<^,so  that 
in  potting  them  thorough  drainage  most  be  ensured, 
and  the  soil  used  such  as  will  stand  for  years  in 
good  condition.  A  oompost  principally  consisting 
of  open  loam  and  sand  will  suit  them  well.  As  the 
bulbs  increase  in  numbers  they  in  time  become 
tightly  wedged  together,  and  in  this  state  will 
flower  tndj.  While  many  bolboua  plants  take 
some  years  to  attain  flowering  size,  C.  McKeni  will 
sometimes  reach  that  stage  in  aboat  eighteen 
months  from  the  Ume  of  sowing  the  seed. — H.  P. 

Banraa  rabioidM.— Few  of  the  hard-wooded  or 
New  Holland  plants  rival  this  in  its  continuous 
blooming  qualities,  for  it  will  often  flower  from 
February,  or  even  earlier,  till  summer  is  well  ad- 
vanced. Compared  with  many  others  of  the  same 
olasf,  this  Bauera  is  not  particularly  showy,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  poeseeses  a  quiet  beauty  of  its 
own.  The  Bauera  ftmns  a  small,  much-branched 
bush,whose  somewhat  spreading  shoots  are  clothed 
with  narrow  leaves  and  studded  with  blcssoms 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
manve-piok  in  colour.  It  is  of  easier  cultore 
than  many  New  Holland  plants,  as  cattings  pat  in 
sandy  peat  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass  strike 
root  without  difficulty,  while  much  the  same  com- 
post must  be  nsed  when  potting  them  off.  though 
as  the  plants  increase  in  size  a  little  loam  may 
with  advantafje  be  added.  This  shrub  Is  a  native 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in  Australia,  and 
thrives  particularly  in  Taomania,  according  to  a 
very  interesting  article  In  TB£  Oabdbii  for  July  4, 
l&SJl.-T. 

Bhododendron  Ootinteaa  of  Haddington. 
— The  genus  Bhododendron  was  not  only  one  of 
the  first  to  which  the  hybridist  turned  his  at- 
tention, bot  it  may,  I  think,  be  indaded  amongst 
those  in  which  some  of  his  most  notable  snccesses 
have  been  obtained.  There  are  very  few  green- 
house plants,  for  instance,  which  make  so  lovely 
a  display  at  Uie  present  season  as  the  subject  of 
this  note.  It  is  one  of  a  good  many  hybrids  which 
owe  parentage  in  part  to  R.  oiliatum,  a  rather 
dwatl  HimtUayan  species.   In  this  instance  R. 

D.  i1hons<a>  was  the  other  parent,  and  ^ere  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  for  the  purpos^  of  the 
garden  the^ofllapriiw  U  j^o^^^^^^tj^^ther 
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that  frec  es  or  R.  cili^tum.  It  U  iDtermediate  be 
twfea  the  two,  the  flowers  not  being  bo  large  as 
those  of  R.  DalhoaBiEe,  bat  larger  than  in  R.  cilia- 
tam.  They  are  belt  shaped  and  measure  3  inches  in 
length  of  corolla  and  aboat  the  same  In  width. 
lUrely  more  than  three  or  focr  Bowers  occur  in  a 
cluster.  They  are  of  a  most  delicate  blosh-whiie. 
The  leaves  are  bright  green  and  ciliated  — B. 

Xrioatemon  cntpidatui.— Daring  theenstiing 
few  weeks  some  of  tlie  most  b? aatifal  of  onr  cnltl> 
vated  Anstmlian  plRnts  will  be  at  the  height  of 
their  flowering  season.  Compared  with  the  period 
of  a  preceding  generation  of  gardeners  the  number 
of  speciea  of  this  class  now  grown  is  email,  but  it 
i)  still  within  the  power  of  anyone  rlesirons  of  get- 
ting together  a  fair  collection  of  these  once  popu- 
lar plants  to  do  so.  Messrs.  Low  alone  grow  a 
large  numbOT  of  the  most  useful  in  their  nursery 
atEuQe^d.  Next  to  the  Acacias  the  Eriostemoaa 
have  perhaps  during  February  as  great  a  claim  on 
our  notice  as  any  in  this  group.  S.  onsiddatus  is  a 
really  beautiful  plant  both  as  regards  its  flowers 
and  its  habit  and  foliage.  A  good  specimen  is  now 
bloBSomfng  in  No.  4  house  at  Kew.  It  has  been 
planted  oat  for  about  two  years  In  a  peat  bed  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  and  this  method  of  culture 
evidently  suits  it  perfectly.  Its  leaves,  which  are 
lanceolate  and  about  1^  inches  long,  are  stout  in 
texture  and  of  the  deepest  shade  of  green.  In  the 
axil  of  each  one  (and  ihey  are  borne  very  closely 
together  on  the  branoheB)  a  single  flower  occurs. 
This  flower  is  about  tm  inch  aeroBS,  of  somewhat 
s'ar-like  form,  nnd  Is  of  the  purec't  white.  The 
specimen  itself  is  a  round  bush,  lome  4  feet 
through  and  nearly  as  much  in  height.  Erioete- 
mons  af^e,  generally  speaking,  of  the  simplest  cul* 
tore.  They  like  to  be  potted  in  a  peaty  soil  and 
kept  fairly  moist  at  all  Umes. — D. 


SHORT mTE3.-ST0yM  AND  QREENHOUSE. 


CoatiU  igneua. — This  is  a  very  pretty  ipeciea  of 
the  ZiuffibeniceK.  nnd  although  the  roots  of  the  ina- 
jorit  J  ard  not  of  any  eoonomic  value,  the  flowers  are 
very  gay  at  this  leason,  bung  larga  aud  of  a  rich 
orange  colour.  It  is  now,  aud  baa  b'eu,  very  gay  in 
SirTriTor  lAWrenoe's  stOTea  at  Dorking. — W,  H.  G, 

CroBBandra  suineensis  ((7.  Cross^ey).— The 
plant  you  send  ia  not  a  F'iltonia,  bnt  Croasandra 

SiineeuaiB.  It  was  iutroduced,  1  believp,  by  the 
easre.  Veitch,  of  Cbelaea,  from  the  weat  cooat  of 
Africa  Bome  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ag>.  In  addition 
to  the  golden  reticulated  leaves,  it  produces  an  erect 
spike  beset  with  nomeroas  aoft'Iiloc-coloaied  flowera, 
-W.  H.  G. 

Queanelia  van  Houtteana.— This,  the  third 
opeoies  makes  up  a  tine  trio  sent  by  my  friend.  It  ia 
a haodscnne  plant,  well  armed  wiui  stout  teeth;  the 
spike  is  erect  and  the  Bowers  dense;  the  bracts  of  the 
blooms  are  reddish-scarlet  at  the  tips,  and  the  points  of 
the  flowers  are  deep  riglet.  This  plant  was  iotroduced 
by  M.  van  Houtte  about  tifteea  years  ag  >,  when  it  was 
called  KchinoBta:hy8  vau  Houtteana.—  W.  H.  O. 

Billbergia  Breautiana.— "  C.  P."  aends  me 
a  tine  stake  of  this  hybrid  Bromeliad  raised  some  years 
ago  by  M.  Andre,  rhe  spike  measures  more  than  2 
feet  in  length ;  this  in  the  lower  or  basal  part  ia  fur- 
nished with  large  carmine  bracts,  aud  above  these  are 
quantities  of  light  violet-blae  flowers.  It  ia  a  ven  bcau- 
tifnl  plant,  I  wiah  the  same  attention  was  nven  to 
these  riMts  as  they  obtain  in  Ftaaoe  and  Belginm. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Billbergla  8and«rian\  also  comes  from 

"  0.  P."  is  a  fine  bold-growing  species  ;  the 

leaves  are  bright  green  on  both  sides,  armed  at 
the  edges  with  stout  blackish  brown  teeth;  the 
pendent  spike  is  2  feet  long,  the  bracts  somewhat 
small  in  size,  bright  pink,  the  flowers  yellowish 
green,  the  psinta  of  the  pet^s  being  of  a  clear 
bright  blue.  This  pLint,  although  not  so  showy  as 
B.  Breantiiinn,  id  a  \eTj  beautiful  species.  It 
appears  to  have  been  gathered  by  collectors  many 
years  ago,  but  it  was  tntrodoced  some  few  years 
ago  in  a  living  state  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  AUnuis. 
— W.  H.  O. 


SOWING  SMALL  SEEDa 
DuBiKQ  the  month  of  March  large  nnmbers  of 
seeds  are  sown,  and  in  the  case  of  many  indoor 
plants  required  for  ornament,  the  seeds  are  very 
small,  so  that  more  care  is  needed  than  in  the  case 
of  lai^er  ones.  As  it  Is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
failures  among  these  very  minute  seeds,  a  few 
words  as  to  nielr  treatment  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Of  these  tiny  seeds  referred  to,  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  tho  tuberous  Begonia,  Gloxinia, 
Tydffia,  Streptocarpus  and  such  subjects,  all  of 
which  are  required  to  furnish  a  display  of  bloom 
later  on.  Many  failures  with  such  as  these  are  no 
doubt  owing  to  their  being  too  heavily  covered 
when  sown.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  sprinkle 
any  soil  whatever  over  them.  For  suoh  seeds  pois 
5  inches  in  diameter  will  be  fonnd  a  convenient 
size,  and  to  commence  with  they  should  be  per- 
fectly clean  and  then  be  halt  filled  with  broken 
crooks  for  drainage,  over  which  a  little  Moss  or 
rough  soil  must  be  placed.  The  compost  for  seed- 
soiring  may  consist  of  aboat  equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  sand.  If 
the  whole  is  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  mesh,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
prickirg  off  of  the  young  seedlings  when  tjiey  are 
sufficiently  adranoed.  This  prepared  compost 
should  be  put  into  the  pots,  pressed  down  mode* 
rately  firm  snd  made  quite  level,  leaving  the  sur- 
face of  it  about  half  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  Then  a  thorough  watering  must  be  given  by 
means  of  a  fine  rose,  and  when  the  soil  i4  still 
wet,  that  \i  a  very  suitable  time  to  sow  the  seed, 
which  will  at  once  adhere  to  the  moistened  sur- 
face. The  seed  should  be  sown  Ihiuly  and  care 
taken  to  dislribnte  it  as  r^ularly  as  possible,  for 
once  on  the  soil  it  cannot  be  distarbed.  The  only 
covering  needed  will  be  a  pane  of  glass  laid  on 
the  pot,  which  will  retain  the  moisture  for  some 
time,  so  that  very  little  watering  will  be  needed 
before  the  young  plants  put  in  an  appearance. 
At  the  same  time  they  must  not  be  (flowed  to 
become  too  dry,  as  dronght  soon  proves  fatal  to 
the  germinating  seeds.  If  placed  in  a  struoture 
wbe:e  the  temperature  Is  msdntaloed  atfrom70"to 
S0°,  the  seed  will  soon  germinate,  and  directly  this 
takes  place  a  little  air  should  be  given,  while  in  a 
day  or  two  the  glass  may  be  altogether  removed. 
The  young  plnnts  being  in  this  stage  very  delicate 
sboidd  be  carefully  shaded  during  bright  sunshine, 
while  a  sharp  look  ont  most  be  kept  In  order  that 
If  the  seedlings  show  any  signs  of  damping  off 
means  must  be  at  once  taken  to  arreEt  U.  This  is 
usually  «ocom[diibed  by  pricking  off  the  young 
plants  into  other  pots,  which  Is  an  operation  that 
from  their  delicate  character  requires  considerable 
care.  The  pots  should  be  prepared  as  for  the  seed 
sowing,  except  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  need 
not  be  quite  so  far  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  For 
very  minnte  seedlings  the  operation  of  pricking 
them  off  will  be  facilitated  if  the  top  layer  of  soil 
to  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  sn  inch  or  so  is  passed 
through  a  sieve  even  finer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
mesh.  The  pots  being  prepared  and  watered 
through  a  fine  rose  in  order  to  i-ettle  the  soU,  they 
will  be,  after  they  have  drained  a  Uttle,  ready  for 
pricking  off  the  yoong  plants.  This  operation  re- 
quires  great  care,  and  tne  first  esMntlal  Is  a  flne- 

Kinted  dibber  made  of  Box  or  some  other  equally 
rd  wood,  as  the  hole  made  is  much  cleaner  than 
if  the  dibber  is  formed  of  any  soft  wood.  In  making 
a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  seedling  the  dibber 
should  be  held  perfectly  upright,  then  the  young 
plant  put  into  posiiion,  and  the  soil  clof  ed  around 
the  roots  by  inserting  the  dibber  exactly  as  before, 
but  at  a  litUe  distance  from  the  plant,  when  a 
slight  pressure  towards  this  latter  will  thoroughly 
close  the  earth  aronnd  it.  A  little  practice  wiU 
soon  show  the  best  way  of  carrying  this  out. 
Sufficient  attention  is  not  always  bestowed  upon 
this,  for  often  the  hole  is  made  and  the  plani 
dropped  in  to  the  proper  depth,  then  the  dibber  is 
held  in  a  tlanting  position,  and  the  soil  closed 
up  aroond  the  collar  of  the  plant,  leaving  the 
actual  roots  in  a  little  cavity  which  the  subse- 
quent watering  will  not  always  fill  op.  In  hand- 
ling tiny  seedlings  a  piece  of  wood  aboat  the  size 


of  a  pencil  with  the  point  made  thlo  and  a  small 
cleft  at  the  top  will  be  found  very  useful  in  disen- 
tangling them  from  each  other,  and  picking  them 
up  lor  tiansferenoe  to  their  new  quarters.  After 
this  additional  oare  in  shading  is  neoessazy  till 
the  roots  take  hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  H.  P. 
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WITLOOF,  OB  GABBAGE-HEADBD 

CinCX)RY. 

Fob  some  years  past  during  the  winter  moatfas 
we  have  often  seen  in  the  markets  and 
table  shops  of  Paris  a  vegataUe  whioh  is  com- 
monly,  bnt  oRoneonal^  known  by  the  name  of 
Endive,  being  in  reabty  the  Widoof,  or  Oab- 
bage-headed  Chicory,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  This  Witloof  is  the 
forced  and  blanched  sprout  of  a  particular  va< 
riety  of  large-rooted  Chicory  named  Chicorfie 
de  Bnixelles,  from  the  name  of  the  city  where 
its  culture  originated. 

Witloof  may  be  brought  to  table  either  raw, 
as  a  salad,  or  cooked  and  seasoned  in  various 
ways.  In  the  first  form  it  very  much  resembles 
Barbe-de-capucio,  and  when  served  up  in  the 
last-mentioned  way  it  reminds  one  especially  of 
boiled  curled  Endive.  In  any  form  it  is  an 
^reeable  and  wholesome  vwetable,  with  a 
slightly  Intter  taste  and  remaz&bly  delicate  in 
ftaTOtur. 

Witkot  can  only  be  prodnoed  by  uung  the 
partioular  variety  of  large-rooted  Chicory  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  and  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  bnmdness  of  the  leaves  and  es- 
pecially by  the  great  size  of  the  midrib.  Those 
leaves,  when  they  are  blanched  by  forcing  the 

{>laDts  undergroand,  form  a  sort  of  Cabbage- 
ike  head,  very  solid  and  compact  and  of  an 
ivory  white  colour,  bearing  carnage  well,  and, 
when  properly  attended  to,  keeping  fresh  for 
several  days.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  Paris 
is  almost  exclusively  supplied  with  WitJoof 
grown  in  Belgium,  where  it  is  raised  at  less  ex- 
pense, although  there  is  nothing  of  either 
mystery  or  diffaculty  in  the  process.  Our  market 
gardeners  are  oertalnly  able  to  do  it  quite  as 
well  as  their  Belgian  brethren,  and  even  the 
ownera  of  private  ^rdens  can  without  any  diffi- 
culty and  at  a  trifling  expense  get  their  gar- 
denen  to  raise  Witloof  for  them  if  these  gar- 
deners will  cml^  conscientiously  carry  out  the 
instructions  wbich  we  here  endeavour  to  give  as 
clearly  and  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  it  la  indispensably  neeea- 
sai^  to  obtainseed  of  the  large-rooted  Brussels 
ChicoiT  genuine  and  true  to  name,  as  this  is  the 
only  kind  which  produces  the  large  leaves  and 
midribs  which  are  essential  to  form  the  Cabbage- 
like heads.  With  any  other  kind  of  Chicory 
the  most  painstaking  efforts  in  the  process 
would  be  aosolutely  thrown  away.  Tho  seed 
should  be  sown,  during  the  month  of  June  or 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  in  soil  that  has  been 
deeply  dug  and  well  prepared  and,  preferably, 
in  drills  drawn  from  6  immes  to  12  inches  apart, 
the  seedlings  being  subsequently  thinnea  out 
so  as  to  leave  from  twenty  to  thirty  plants  to 
the  square  yard.  If  the  seed  is  sown  too  euly 
there  almost  always  results  a  large  proportion 
of  plants  which  run  to 'seed  the  same  year. 
Seed  may  also  be  sown  for  transplanting,  and 
this  method  is  to  be  especially  recommended  in 
market-garden  culture,  where  it  is  important  to 
have  ground  occupied  by  any  particular  crop 
for  as  short  a  period  as  possible.  In  this  case 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  a  nursery  bed  in 
June  ;  and  about  July  10  |he  sei 
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planted  out  in  a  bed  from  which  some  early 
crop  has  just  been  taken,  and  at  a  distance  from 
one  another  of  about  6  inches  io  every  direc> 
tion.  In  October  the  plants  will  have  attained 
their  fiiU  grovth,  and  the  roots  will  then  be  as 
thidc  as  an  ordinary  spade-handle.  Tliey  are 
DOW  to  be  lifted  from  the  bed,  the  leans  cab 
off  at  about  2  inehee  from  the  neokt  and  tlie 
roots  shortened  to  tiie  lengUi  of  aboat  6  inches. 


CJtfeor?,  lltMcAeS  {oni-aiiltR nalUral  <uej. 


At  the  Eame  time  all  lateral  growths  are  cut 
away,  and  also  any  shoots  which  may  have 
pushed  around  the  principal  one,  which  alone 
IS  to  be  retained.  The  xoota  thus  prepared  are 
tiienat  once  placed  in  an  upright  poution  side 
by  side  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  which  have 
been  prepared  for  the  fwnug.  These  trenches 
should  have  been  opened  in  a  well-dniued  part 
of  the  garden  or  where  the  water  does  not  lodge 
m  the  soil  oaturally,  and  should  be  about  16 
inches  in  depth  below  the  level  of  the  gatden. 
The  bottom  of  the  trenches  should  have  been 
well  broken  up  so  that  the  roots  may  be  readily 
inserted  in  the  soil.  When  the  full  complement 
of  roots  has  been  deposited  in  a  trench,  some  of 
the  soil  which  was  taken  out  in  making  it  is  then 
shovelled  back  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices 
between  the  roots  and  cover  the  latter  up  to 
tke  necks,  which  should  all  hare  been  placed  at 
the  same  leveL 

After  this  a  kycr  of  about  8  inches  deep  of 
comparatively  diy  soil  is  shovelled  in.  Boil 

S roper  for  the  occasion  may  be  easily  prepared 
y  placing  a  sufficient  quantity  in  heaps  under 
ashed  or  other  shelter  some  weeks  beforehand. 
The  trenches  are  usually  from  about  4  feet  to 
4J  feet  wide,  and  may,  of  course,  be  as  long  as 
u  convenient.  After  a  trench  has  been  fur- 
ni^  widi  roots  and  dry  soil,  as  just  described, 
portions  of  It  are  forced  in  suooesnon,  according 
as  supplies  are  required.  The  forcing  is  efiboted 
by  covering  the  requisite  portion  of  roots  in  the 
trench  with  a  hiyer  8  inches  to  12  inches  deep 
of  fermenting  manure,  and  in  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  days'  time  the  soil  will  have  become 
sufficiently  heated  for  the  production  of  Wit- 
loof.  The  manure  may  then  be  transferred  to 
the  next  portion  of  the  trench  that  is  to  be 
forced,  fresh  manure  being  added  to  it  to  keep 
up  the  heat  as  may  be  required.  The  Cabbage- 
like heads  of  Witloof  are  not  fully  developed 
until  after  twenty  days  hare  elapsed,  but  when 


the  manure  is  removed,  a  covering  of  litter  or 
straw  mats  suflices  to  retain  the  heat  and  to 
Snish  off  the  growth  of  the  blanched  heads. 
These  when  taken  up  are  cut  off  from  the  roots 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  neck  attached  to 
them ;  they  are  then  sorted  in  sizes  and  packid 
in  the  square  baskets  in  which  they  are  sold  in 
the  markets.  It  is  computed  tlu^  thirty  of 
these  heads  will  weigh  about  2^  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
and  the  wholesale  price  of  them  at  Paris  ranges 
from  80  francs  to  100  fcanos  per  100  kflo 
grammes  (t.e.,  from  a  little  over  jC3  to  X4  per 
220  lb.). 

The  method  of  forcing  which  has  just  been 
described  may  to  some  persons  appear  a  very 
primitive  and  even  somewhat  barbarous  one 
and  some  cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  have  tried  to  force  the  Brussels  Chicory 
into  Witloof  in  the  same  way  as  they  force  the 
Barbe-de-capucin,  that  is,  by  placing  the  heat 
ing  layer  of  manure  under  the  roots  and  merely 
covering  them  at  the  top  with  a  layer  of  sand 
or  compost.  Their  efforts,  however,  in  this 
direction  were  not  attended  with  any  success, 
as  uoder  this  treatment  the  leaves  opened  out 
instead  of  growing  in  olosely-set,  conical-shaped 
heads,  and  it  appears  that  the  heavy  pressure 
of  the  superinoumbent  mass  of  soil  and  manure 
which  distinguishes  the  Bel^aa  method  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  the  production  of  well- 
formed  and  really  saleable  heads  of  Witloof. 

Sometimes  after  the  heads  are  cut  off  the 
roote  are  planted  again  and  forced  gently  in  a 
semi-dark  place,  when  they  yield  a  grera,  rather 
bitter,  but  tender  salad  material,  known  at 
Paris  as  Ci)icor6e  amSlior^e. 

The  production  of  Witloof,  easily  accom- 
plished in  any  country,  is  particularly  to  be  re- 
commended for  adoption  in  the  kitehen  gardens 
of  oouAbsf  houses  in  localities  far  remote  from 
markets. 

BaBBE  1)B  capvcin. 

Forced  in  winter  in  a  dark  place,  the  common 
Chicory  plant  yields  a  muob-esteemed  winter 
salad  material,  popularly  named  Barbe  -  de- 

capuein. 

In  producing  it,  use  is  made  of  plants  that 
were  sown  rather  thinly  in  the  open  ground 
from  April  to  June.  At  the  beginning  of 
winter,  these  plants  are  taken  up  and  the  leaves 
are  out  off  to  within  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  neck  of  the  root  Hien,  in  some  dxA 
place,  where  the  temperature  is  not  too  cold, 
sloping  beds  are  built  up,  composed  of  alternate 
layers  (rf  sand  or  diy  soil  and  Chicory  roote, 
care  bemg  taken  to  place  the  heads  of  these  at 
the  outside  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  leaves  may 
hare  room  to  grow  freely.  If  the  soil  of  a 
bed  appears  to  oe  too  dry,  it  is  slightly, watered 
and  the  bed  is  then  left  to  itself  for  about  three 
weeks,  when,  if  the  temperature  has  not  fallen 
too  much,  leaves  from  8  inches  to  10  inches 
long  may  be  gathered. 

Of  late  years  some  growers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  have  begun  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose the  large-rooted  kind  of  Chicory,  which 
they  force  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  finger.  The  roote  of  this  kind 
of  Chicoiy,  being  very  straight  and  regular  in 
shape,  are  very  eadly  placed  in  positicm  in  the 
beds,  and  the  leaves  which  they  ^leld  are  gene- 
rally broader  and  more  rigorous  m  growth  than 
those  of  the  oommon  Chicory  plant. 

YlLHORIN-AnDBIEUX  KT  ClB. 


Winter  Tomatoea  and  fogs.— I  have  kept 
a  keen  look-out  this  winter  in  the  pages  of  The 
Oabdbm  to  see  If  any  complaint  wns  made  re- 
specUi^  the  effects  of  fog  upon  the  Tomato  plants. 
So  bu.l  have  seen  none,   it  is  rema^ble  how 


well  some  kinds  stand  fog  compared  with  others. 
For  winter  nse  I  do  not  Uke  the  smooth-fraiting 
varieties;  they  do  not  resist  fog  Uke  some 
others  and  tbey  fruit  very  spariogly.  The  best 
kind  I  have  for  the  porpoce  is  the  old  red,  and 
though  not  handsome,  it  forms  a  stardr  i^ant, 
giving  a  good  retain  in  the  early  spring.   Moch  of 
the  evils  attribated  to  fog  depend  upon  tempera- 
tures, as  since  I  wintered  the  plaofs  in  a  lower 
temperature,  keeping  the  roote  on  the  dry  side,  I 
hare  had  fewer  losses.   In  u  higher  lemperature  I 
have  lost  all,  no  matter  how  strong  the  plants.  1 
find  it  an  excellent  (dan  to  winter  in  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible,  avoiding  cold  draagbts,  and 
then  early  in  the  ;ear,  by  tnuisferriiig  to  a  warmer 
hoQse,  the  plants  soon  push  out  flower-spikes,  and 
in  February  or  earlier  the  bloom  is  more  easily 
fertilised  than  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  I 
have  in  a  previoos  note  treated  on  the  preparation 
of  plants,  especially  nearthe  metropolis.   There  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nse  of  large 
pote  for  Toinatoes,  bat  for   winter  fruiting  I 
prefer  8-inch  to  lO-inch  pots.   These  are  given 
when  shifting  the  plants  early  in  October    I  have 
tried  Isrger  ones,  bat  (hey  are  not  necessary.  If 
when  the  Tomatoes  are  placed  in  their  frniting 
quarters  early  in  the  year  the  pote  are  ploogttl 
over  the  rims  in  rich  soil,  the  plants  soon  emit 
roote  and  start  new  growth.   One  great  advantege 
in  plonging  Is  that  it  prevents  the  plants  making 
a  gross  growth.    Being  in  their  winter  pots,  they 
are  restricted,  while  planting  oat  means  all  growth 
and  little  fmit.  It  kwt  In  ue  pote,  nice  fmlt  may 
be  had  in  March.   If  repotted  when  given  more 
heat,  there  is  more  growth  and  frait  somewhat 
later ;  bat,  even  then,  the  plants  are  far  in  advance 
of  seedlings  sown  for  early  work.   When  seedlings 
are  osed  for  early  fruiting,  the  best  variety  I  have 
tried  is  Horsford's  Prelude,  its  only  drawback 
being  its  small  size.   It  is  a  free  setter  and  should 
be  heavily  tfaiun«d.   We  have  now  got  some  winter 
varieties  specially  sent  oat  for  winter  fraiting. 
These  I  hope  to  give  a  trial  next  season.   I  have 
tried  many  of  the  older  kinds,  but  bo  far  the  old 
red  has  proved  the  best,  and  is  at  this  date  (Feb. 
2)  showing  plenty  of  flower-trusses,   I  also  have 
a  few  plants  of  Acqalnition  showing  freely.  This 
latter  variety  is  most  prolific,  and  as  it  did  so  well  in 
the  early  summer,  I  gave  it  a  trial  thii  antamn, 
and  so  far  It  Is  good.  The  leaf  dge  is  poorer  than 
that  of  the  old  red,  but  plenty  of  new  growth  and 
blossom  is  appealing.— G.Wttbw. 


THK  TIME  TO  SOW  ONIONS. 

OKBBVB  in  a  useful  note  on  emly  v^etebles  by 
my  frieod  Mr.  Wythes, 
of  Syon,  in  your  num- 
ber for  February  1 1, 
page  lO-l,  this  sentence, 
"Ctalons  may  also  be 
sown  for  a  few  targe 
balbs  for  special  par- 

Eosea."  Well  and  good, 
Qt  if  so  why  not  for 
the  main  crop  7  Onions 
Oin  hardly  be  too  large, 
so  long  as  they  are  swd 
and  sound.  I  tho- 
ronghly  agree  with  Hr. 
Wythes  that  early  sow- 
ing favours  fine  bnlbs, 
I  am  also  well  aware 
tiut  a  genoal  opinion 
prevails  that  medinm- 
sixed  Onions  are  best 
and  keep  longest;  but 
I  humbly  submit  that 
all  this  needs  revision 
and  fresh  proof.  Such 
views  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  through 
the  toaditlons  of  &e 
elders,  and  cultivators 
like  Mr.  Wythes,  myself  and  others  are  too  busy  to 
verify  such  matters.  For  years  I  sowed  my 
main  crop  of  Onions  as  nfftr  tQ^he-,firat 


Witloof,  or  large  Brugaels 
Chicory  (on«  -  third 
natural  sim). 
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that  flztace,  A  happy  aocideat  poBbed  the  daj 
forward  for  a  month  on  one  of  those  dry  seasooi 
when  Febmary  yielded  its  quota  of  daat  in  lien  of 
ditchCnlB  of  water,  and  tha  result  was  so  abnor- 
mally good  that  I  adhered  to  February  and 
BometimeH  tried  Jannary  BowinvB  ever  after. 
Dates  of  sowing  Onion  or  outer  seeds  are 
always  of  leu  moment  than  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  Onions  especially  most  not  be  sown 
in  slash,  be  the  calendar  as  it  may.  But  by 
preparing  the  groond  for  Onions  before  winter  and 
leaving  it  alone  in  the  rough  to  mellow  and  to  dry, 
there  is  seldom  maoh  diffionlty  in  finding  a  suit- 
able bed  for  the  eeed  towards  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary or  early  in  February.  The  latter,  bow- 
ever,  has  proved  rather  ticklish  this  year,  thongh 
already  there  have  been  gleams  of  sunshine  and 
spells  of  drynesi — I  must  not  call  it  drought — 
when  Onions  might  have  been  profitably  sown.  Ko 
one  need  fear  cold.  The  Onion  is  one  of  our 
hardiest  plants,  and  thoogh  the  slender  tops  make 
bat  Blow  progress  against  the  biting  winds  of 
Uaroh.yet  the  roots  make  progress,  and  time  gives 
B'rength,  slie,  and  money  in  the  Onion  crop.  I 
should  like  to  have  Mr.  Wythes*  opinion  on  the 
importance  or  otherwise  of  a  bard  bed  for  Onionf. 

  D,  T,  F. 


Failurewith  Oarrota.— Ctiii  yon  tell  me  if  there 
i»  liny  way  of  prerenttog  GarrotH  becomiuR  cankered  ? 
Miuo  have  sufTered  severely  from  this  disease,  not- 
withfltnading  the  cure  taken  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  crop.  It  was  not  freshly  iii:ii]ured,  as  C-'lery 
had  been  grown  in  it  the  previcud  leason,  with  ubnn- 
dance  of  well-rotted  manure.  It  wu^  ridged  for  the 
winter  and  very  thoroughly  till  d  before  the  Carrot 
Bccd  was  BOWD.  All  the  sorts  tried  were  more  or  less 
affected.  Those  that  were  soend  were  fine  shapely 
roots.  Adrice  us  to  tins  trouble  will  he  highly  valneil. 
—J.  T.  N. 

Sowing-  Broad  Beaxus  ia  heat.— Broad 
Beans,  if  sown  in  boxes  or  p3tB  at  an  early  date 
and  placed  in  a  warm  frame  to  germinate,  and  as 
soon  as  they  come  through  the  soil  removed  to 
cold  frames  and  hardened  off  befora  jdanUng  ont, 
give  a  good  return  in  a  short  time.  BroadBmns 
raised  in  this  way  are  little  inferior  to  Peas  in 
flavoar  if  they  are  gathered  in  a  young  state.  In 
planting  oat,  if  in  boxes,  thin  sowiug  should  be 
practised,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  lifted  with  a 
ball,  also  lifting  several  plsnta  together.  When 
pots  are  used  it  is  much  best,  and  tbwe  is  no  fear 
of  injury  to  the  roots  in  planting.  Some  fine  i>oil 
should  be  drawn  dose  up  to  the  plant  to  shelter 
from  cold  winds  after  planting.  It  is  often  thought 
necessary  to  sow  the  small  early  Beans  for  firdt 
use,  but  the  Longpod  is  equally  hardy  and  gives  a 
macb  better  return.  The  Improved  Longpod 
comes  in  qoitcas  early  as  the  smaller  kinds  and  is 
meet  prolidc.  There  is  another  advantage  in  sow- 
ing Beans  in  this  way.  They  are  much  dwarfer, 
therefore  require  less  space,  and  they  come 
into  nee  at  a  time  when  there  is  less  choice  of 
vegetables,  and  several  weeks  before  those  sown  in 
the  open  gronnd.— G.  Wttbbs. 

Batter  Beam.— I  again  allude  to  this  section 
of  themnner  Bean,  because  I  find  in  referring  to 
it  in  diverse  parts  of  the  country  that  very 
few  persons  seem  to  know  it.  Many  gardeners 
miy,  but  few  grow  them  The  comparatively  few 
gardeners  and  amateurs  oat  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sinds  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  have  oppor- 
t'jnt'ies  to  inspect  the  trials  of  runner  Beans  ooo- 
dLcted  at  Obi'^wick,  or  psrhapi  in  some  SMdman's 
grounds,  are  familiar  with  the  Batter  Beans,  but 
even  fewer  havj  tasted  them  when  properly 
ooked.  Their  colour,  a  creamy  yellow  hue,  may 
8  ime  psrsoQsbe  considered  objectlonable,as  very 
many  will  partake  only  of  certain  vegel^es  when 
served  ap  almost  artificially  greened.  But  in  these 
days  when  higher  appreciation  for  goo  1  v^etables 
is  being  developed,  prejudice  in  the  matter  of 
colour  ought  not  to  prevail.  How  many  gardeners 
are  there  who  woald  be  only  too  pleased  to  be  able  to 
send  to  table  Batter  Beans  as  an  occasional  disb. 
Golden  in  colcnr,  not  stringy,  very  fleihy.cooked  an  I 
lervel  whole,  with  or  without  sauce,  they  are  very 
delicious.  Tbsn  tb^are  easily  grown,  and  seem 


to  thrive  host  supported  with  stout  sptq*  boagbs 
as  Peas  are,  for  they  do  not  grow  so  tall  as  do  Scar- 
let Runners.  The  dwarf  forms  are  also  available 
for  variety  and  growth  where  it  may  be  more  diffl- 
colt  to  grow  the  ranner  varieties.  The  best  sorts 
of  the  Butter  Bean  are  the  Hungarian  and  the 
Montd'Or,  as  was  foand  to  be  the  case  at  Chiswick 
last  autumn,  when  of  the  numerous  varieties  there 
grown  those  named,  after  being  cooked,  secured 
the  highest  awards. — A.  D. 

Seakale.— Some  of  the  finest  roots  of  Seakale 
I  have  ever  seen  have  been  grown  during  the  past 
year  from  ordinary  root-cuttii^  on  ground  broken 
up  fresh  for  kitdien  gwden  in  the  park  at  Fam- 
ham  Castle.  The  roots  speak  volume)  for  the  in- 
herent goodness  of  the  soil,  for  it  has  not  been 
possible  yet  to  fully  incorporate  into  it  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  manure.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  roots  are  so  massive,  but  are  so  clean  and 
healthy.  I  have  seen  within  the  past  few  days 
other  roots  grown  in  highly  manured  market  gar- 
den land,  which,  whilst  large,  were  yet  seriously 
affected  by  a  black  rot ;  so  mnch  so,  in  fact,  that 
many  bad  lost  their  side  roots,  and  had  left  but  a 
few  Inches  of  rongh-looking  main  stem.  That  was 
a  cose  where  roots  are  grown  by  tens  of  thousands, 
and  the  diseased  natare  of  the  stems  may  be  due 
to  the  excessive  presence  in  the  soil  of  hnmus  or 
soar  manHire,  which  needs  the  application  of  lime 
dressings  to  purify  it.  In  the  former  case  chalk 
is  near,  and  the  soil,  thongh  a  good  turfy  loam,  is 
materially  impregnated  with  it.—A.  D. 


PREPARING  GROUNI?  FOR  POTATOES. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  what  I  may 
term  garden  Potato  culture  has  much  to 
answer  for  as  regards  the  quality  many  of  the 
Potatoes  of  the  present  day  have.  This  is 
brought  about  by  heavy  manoring  with  stable 
or  (nmjui  manure.  It  causes  a  strong  growth, 
I  admit}  and  also  a  heavy  crop  of  ooane  tubers, 
but  the  less  said  about  the  qualitiy  ibe  better. 
In  some  old  gardens  the  eml  is  so  sbongly 
charged  wlt^  organic  matter,  through  years  of 
manuring,  that  the  mineral  elemvnte  are  sadly 
deficient.  Now  without  these  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  counteract  the  nitoogenous  matter, 
the  quality  cannot  be  very  good.  Such  soils 
are  gienerally  described  as  over-manured,  but 
they  are  only  over-charged  with  organic  matter, 
and  although  the  advice  in  these  cases  is  to 
for^o  manuring  with  solid  manure  for  a  year 
or  two,  yet  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  if  good 
Potatoes  are  expected,  the  elements  must  be 
added  to  make  them  so.  Very  often  the  whole 
character  of  the  soil  for  the  {woduction  of  good 
qualit/  Potatoes  be  altned  by  simply  add- 
ing lime  to  the  am.  I  have  preriously  urged 
in  the  of  Ths  Garubn  the  use  of  lime 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  espedally  in  the  ease 
of  Potatoes.  I  nave  proved  its  value  and  also 
seen  its  action  in  other  gardens.  Before 
commenting  further  on  the  beneficial  properties 
of  lime  and  also  the  other  elements  mentioned, 
I  will  refer  to  the  getting  of  the  soil  into  good 
order  for  planting. 

If  Potatoes  are  to  succeed,  the  soil  must  be 
brou^t  into  a  well  pulverised  state.  True 
enough,  some  soils  in  this  respect  are  easily 
worked,  but  those  of  us  who  have  a  heavy 
soil  to  deal  with  know  the  labour  needed 
to  bring  it  into  a  free  working  order.  To 
attempt  to  work  soil  of  this  nature  unless 
the  surface  is  dry  is  only  to  court  failure.  Deep 
dicing  must  be  the  order  of  the  day,  only 
digging  forks  being  used,  as  with  these  the  soil 
may  be  turned  up  roughly,  yet  lightly.  Soma 
people  advocate  panting  at  the  time  of  dig^tg. 
but  this  should  only  be  attempted  where 
the  soil  has  previously  been  got  into  a 


pulverised  state.  The  soil  cannot  be  too 
neely  knocked  about,  and  to  ensure  this  bong 
done  thoroughly,  I  never  met  with  a  better 
system  than  that  generally  adopted  throughout 
Herefordshire.  There  the  soil  is  first  got  into 
a  workable  state  by  deep  digging,  adding  at 
this  time  what  is  needed  to  improve  it,  be  it 
manure  or  charred  and  decayed  garden  refuse. 
At  the  time  of  planting  the  rows  aro  chopped 
out  with  an  implement  for  the  purpose,  and  as 
the  sets  ara  lud  in,  the  soil  is  chopped  back 
i^in,  tiiis  ^l  heljHng  to  get  it  into  a  polverised 
state. 

Now,scnl  which  is  in  a  rough  lumpy  state 
cannot  impart  to  the  Potato  the  elements 
needed  for  a  satisfactory  growth,  even  if  they 
be  present  in  the  soil,  so  it  will  be  very  obvious 
that  to  ensure  this  taking  place  thoroughly  the 

riund  must  be  brought  into  a  free  working  state, 
never  could  see  the  use  of  hunying  the 
planting  of  Potatoes.  From  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  Maroh  is  quite  time  enongh,  and  as  be- 
tween now  and  then  we  shall  most  sure^  have 
some  drying  winds  and  frosts,  there  is  yet  tm- 
ple  time  to  get  the  soil  into  good  condition. 
Three  weeks  of  suoh  weather  reaohing  from  the 
aA  of  the  present  month  dirous^  into  the  earl^ 
part  of  next  will  do  more  good  in  getting  the  soil 
into  a  fit  state  than  turning  it  up  in  the  early 
winter.  First  get  the  soil  into  a  free  working 
state,  and  then  planting  may  be  oairied  out 
with  dispatch. 

The  amount  of  manure  required  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  ground.  Arti- 
ficial manures  are  very  good  in  their  place,  and, 
as  I  have  proved,  the  quality  of  tiie  Potatoes  in 
special  cases  has  been  much  improved  by  their 
use.  But  if  fine  crops  of  good  quality  Potatoes, 
comparatively  free  from  disease,  are  secured 
without  the  tud  of  artificial  manures,  then  it 
may  be  unnecessary  to  apply  them,  relying 
only  on  the  manure  which  has  been  generally 
used,  be  it  from  the  stable,  farmyard,  or  the 
garden  refuse  heap.  If  the  crops  are  not  good, 
also  poor  in  quality,  by  the  ordinary  manuring, 
then  make  a  chan^,  and  in  addition  to  the 
manure  usually  given  ap[dy  a  dressing  of 
potash  and  phosphates  in  the  form  of  kainit 
and  superphosphato  of  lime,  these  being  lightly 
sprink^  aloi^  the  drills  at  the  time  of  planting 
If  any  other  stimulant  is  needed,  a  dressing  of 
guano  at  the  rate  of  1)  cwt  per  acre  should  be 
applied  at  the  time  of  the  first  hoeing,  but,  as 
a  rule,  whero  manuro  is  first  applied  this  is 
sufficient  without  the  aid  of  guano  or  nitrate  of 
soda.  Last  season  I  saw  a  very  large  crop  ot 
Potatoes  where  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  added 
with  kainit  and  superphosphate,  and  the  quality 
was  c.-rtsinly  not  improved.  There  was  bulk, 
and  that  was  the  only  redeeming  feature.  The 
soil  was  evidently  sufficiently  rich  enough  in 
nitrogenous  matter.  This  showed  Uiat  nitrato 
of  soda  should  be  used  with  caution.  Soil  tiiat 
produces  heavy  erops  of  tabers,  and  these  of 
poor  quality,  should  certainly  have  a  dressing  if 
possible  of  kainit  and  superphosphate  of  lime, 
with  very  little  manure.  It  would  also  be 
better  to  forego  stable  or  farmyard  manuro  for 
a  season  at  any  rate.  There  would  also  in 
these  cases  be  a  marked  improvement  by  add- 
ing lime  only,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  old 
gardens  rich  iu  humus  through  years  of  manur- 
mg.  To  go  on  adding  lime  year  after  year 
would  cartainly  tend  to  inipoverish  the  soil,  as 
if  this  were  done  it  woula  deprive  it  of  those 
elements  which  the  action  of  the  lime  makes 
soluble.  By  the  judicious  use  of  stable  manure 
with  the  addition  of  the  mineral  elementa  men- 
tioned, good  Potatoes  may  be  secured  from  the 
same  plot  ^nually,  that  is»4l>it  should  net  be 
convenient  tjg.^  ^^y^V^SOCfgri?' 
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experimenting  that  growera  are  enabled  to  find 
out  how  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  Po- 
tatoes. It  is  quite  evident  that  stable  and  farm- 
yard manure  have  been  relied  upon  too  exolu- 
sively  in  the  past,  and  if  the  quality  ia  poor 
with  their  aid  only,  the  grower  diould  by  other 
means  endeavour  to  improve  aooh  an  important 
vegetable  product  A.  Young. 


Bsrly  sowixigr  of  aeedB. — From  observatioBs 
that  I  have  made  daring  the  last  thirty  years  I  am 
convinced  more  crops  fail  from  early  sowing  than 
from  any  other  cause.  I  am  fally  aware  that  soil 
and  sitoation  make  a  great  difference.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  I  may  say  that  when  I  hai  a  light 
sandy  soil  in  North  Hants  I  conld  sow  most  kinds 
of  seed  a  fortaisht  earlier  with  advantage  than  I 
can  on  the  soil  I  have  to  deal  with  in  the  garden  I 
^  ■  'lave  charge  of.  CumpUers  of  cultnral  direc- 
tions in  catalc^nes,  kn.,  can  do  bat  little  real  good, 
feeing  they  can  only  advise  in  a  general  way. 
Some  two  years  ago  a  neighbonr  of  mine  tried 
sowing  Peas  in  November.  Tbey  came  op  well, 
bat  by  Uaich  they  oat  a  sorry  figore.  and  those 
that  stood  were  only  two  or  three  days  earlier  than 
those  sown  alongside  in  March.  In  the  garden 
here  I  sowed  an  early  Harrow  Fea  in  a  very  warm 
sheltered  border  last  year  early  in  January,  and  al- 
thoagh  these  were  covered  with  snow  on  two  or 
three  occasions  they  did  not  suffer.  I  also  sowed 
some  in  the  open  garden  six  weeks  later,  and  not 
one  in  a  hondred  came  np,  while  those  sown  from 
the  same  lot  of  seed  a  fortnight  later  were  grand. 
Again  last  year  the  same  thing  happened  with 
some  dwarf  Beans.  It  is  all  very  well  to  get  in  a 
few  things  early  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  provided  it 
ia  warm  and  dry  and  there  is  not  accommodation 
for  sowing  under  glass,  bat  without  this  I  would 
prefer  waiting  till  the  ground  got  warm  and  dry. 
Again,  having  the  ground  In  a  nice  working  state 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  better  by  far  wait  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  than  sow  or  plant  in  wet  soil. 
Some  two  or  tbree  years  ago  I  sowed  a  long  row 
of  Sweet  Peas  and  scarcely  one  came  np,  and  I 
sowed  again  from  the  same  lot  three  weeks  later 
and  the  greater  portion  germinated.  Everyone 
who  has  had  moch  to  do  with  seeds  knows  that  if 
the  seeds  are  badly  harvested  or  old  they  will  not 
germinate  in  cold,  wet  soil.  In  proof  of  this,  most 
growers  in  this  district  found  Onions  and  Marrow 
Peas  come  badly  last  year  through  their  not  beiog 
harvested  well  the  preWou6  year.  What  applies  to 
open-air  cultivation  applies  in  a  more  or  leas  de- 
gree to  culture  under  glass.  Many  years  ago  when 
employed  in  a  large  garden  in  Buokinghamshire  I 
well  remember  sowing  Meloos  at  Christmas  and 
.  again  at  the  end  of  Jaaaary.  The  latter  had  fruit 
flt  to  cut  as  soon  a»  the  former. — F.  A.  C. 

S  irly  ipring^  flowers.— What  a  change  this 
last  warm  week  has  made  in  the  flower-beds  I 
In-ttead  of  n  mere  graveyard  of  labels  Uiere  is 
ttbundant  evidence  of  the  annual  and  ever-welcome 
floral  resurrection,  and  what  Sowers  are  ever 
more  welcome  than  these  earliest  spring  bloomers  1 
In  a  warm  bed  in  front  of  a  Peach  house  facing 
south  Croc 08  Impsratl  has  borne  several  of  its 
lovely  striped  flotrers,  the  delicate  creamy  exterior 
only  showing  on  most  days,  but  the  tiniest  gleam 
of  snnahine  induces  it  to  open  and  show  its  mauve 
lining,  C.  Sieberi  came  next,  and  is  etill  a  bright 
patch  of  bloom,  the  newly-opened  flowers  deep 
mauve  and  even  shade  down  to  almost  white  re- 
presented according  to  thdr  age.  0.  sulphnrens 
is  just  at  its  best.  Andurl  has  jost  opened  its 
rich  golden  though  liny  blossoms,  and  biflorus  and 
biQorus  pnecox  are  well  represented.  Of  Scilla?, 
bifolia,  bifolia  atroccemlea,  Whittalli,  and  one  or 
two  sibirica  have  put  in  an  appearanire,  and  Nar- 
cissui  minimus  makes  a  oharming  contrast  to  the 
former,  while  showing  that  the  great  Daffodil 
family  is  not  going  to  be  beaten  in  braving  the 
early  frosts.  Iris  rettoolata  Kr^gei  has  opened 
and  beiten  the  type,  but  I  fancy  only  by  a  day  or 
two.  Beticulata  cyanea  is  showing  colour,  and  so 
are  persica  and  p.  porporea,  and  another  warm 
day  or  two  will  bring  them  to  perfection.  S^losa 


got  cut  by  the  frost  and  its  buds  destroyed,  al- 
though close  under  the  wall.  Bulbooodinm  vemum, 
Leucojum  vemum,  Galanthos  Elwesf,  Hepatica 
angulosa,  Anemone  blanda  and  the  white  variety 
are  all  fully  out.  What  a  difference  there  is  in  the 
colour  of  A.  bbinda!  "  1  was  specially  fortunate  one 
year  in  getting  a  batch  of  tnbers  of  the  deepest 
coloured  variety ;  the  exteriors  of  the  blos'oms  I  ney 
produce  are  deep  pnrple,  and  when  open  t  he  golden 
anthers  and  ultramarine-blue  sepals  and  purple- 
tinted  leaves  and  stems  make  a  perfect  picture. 
Still  the  paler  vara,  are  beautiful,  and  look  well  if 
not  near  the  deeper  ones.  It  is  very  charming 
grown  in  a  cold  frame  for  bringing  into  the  house, 
and  as  the  blossoms  push  np  successively,  a  pot 
lasts  in  full  beauty  a  longtime.  Cjdamen  Atkinsi 
album  in  a  comer  of  the  rock  garden  looks  wai 
peeping  cot  between  some  of  the  mossy  Saxi- 
tng^  but  the  greatest  show  is  made  as  jet  by  the 
common  yellow  Crocus,  which  for  a  wonder  the 
sparrows  have  left  alone  up  to  the  present.  By 
rtanting  a  row  close  to  a  conservatory  where  a 
ittle  heat  gets  outside  from  the  pipes,  I  could  pick 
two  or  three  dozen  bloomfl  quite  a  month  ago. — 
E.  Augustus  Bowlbb,  MyddeUon  Souse,  WaUliam 
Crou. 


Orchids. 


LYCA8TB3. 

I  AM  asked  by  "  W.  A.  G."  whv  the  flowers  of 
L.  plana  Measuresiana  xot  before  opuung. 
Curiously  enough,  I  have  a  similar  oomplaittt 
L.  Sbinneri  from  "G.  N.  T."  I  have  never 
experienced  any  diffioulty  in  the  growing  of 
these  plantB,  saving  when  they  have  been  given 
too  much  heat.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
think  all  the  Lyoastee  will  thrive  under  euch 
cool  treatment  as  the  Odontogloasunis  require, 
nmther  do  I  think  they  like  such  an  amount 
of  moisture.  No  doubt  too  much  moisture 
is  causing  "W.  A.  G.'s"  flowers  to  rot.  L. 
Skinneri  ia  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  Or- 
chids, either  as  a  plant  when  in  flower  or  for 
cutting.  The  flowers  will  last  good  and  be  pre- 
sentable for  a  month,  provided  they  are  given 
f  reah  water  about  twice  a  week  and  hare  a  small 
portion  of  the  stem  cut  awi^  each  time  ;  this 
latter  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  amcmgst  the  very  worst 
to  travel,  as  being  so  thick  and  waxy,  they  are 
very  easily  bruijwd ;  this,  no  doubt,  has  caused 
them  to  lose  favour  with  many.  Some  of  the 
other  kinds  are  less  fleshy  in  texture  and  are 
not  so  liable  to  iiuuiy,  but  the  whole  of  them 
require  to  be  handled  very  carefully.  Lycaates 
should  be  grown  in  extra  well-drained  pots,  be- 
cause they  like  during  the  summer  months  a 
good  supply  of  water  both  to  their  roots  and 
overhead.  For  soil,  use  the  fibre  of  good  brown 
peat  mixed  with  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  mak- 
ing the  whole  firm  and  resting  the  plant  upon 
a  litrte  cone-like  mound  slighUy  elevated  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  During  the  summer  months 
the  plants  can  be  placed  in  the  OdonU^lossum 
house,  but  in  the  autumn  they  will  be  better  if 
removed  to  a  slightly  warmer  position,  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50'.  The 
water  supply  most  be  reduced,  but  do  not  at 
any  time  keep  the  plants  quite  dry,  for  the 
flowers  come  finer  and  last  longer  if  the  plants 
are  kept  nicely  moist.  Moreover,  the  plants 
will  loee  their  leaves  if  they  are  allowed  to  be- 
come too  dry,  and  then  when  in  bloom  half  their 
beauty  is  tost.  I  have  known  many  people  give 
their  plants  a  thorough  rest  for  a  month  or  two. 
During  this  time  all  the  leaves  were  cast  off, 
and  the  plants  when  in  flower  lacked  half  their 
charm.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  plants 
fiower  more  freely  under  this  treatment,  but 
I  with  this  I  cannot  agree.    Subjoined  are  a  few 


of  the  most  striking  kinds  which  certainly  de- 
serve a  placs  in  every  garden. 

L.  AEG  MATICA.— This  i*  an  <dd  plant,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  deciduous,  as  it  flowers  alwajs  without 
its  leaves.  Thefiowers,  which  areprodncedsingly, 
are  clear  golden  yellow,  nnd  yield  a  rich  aromatic 
odour.  So  free-flowering  is  this,  that  I  have  upon 
several  occasions  seen  it  bearing  upwards  (tt  a 
hundred  blooms  at  one  lime. 

L.  CBDBNTA.— Similar  to  L.  aromatica,  but  pro- 
ducing laiger  flowers  of  the  same  rich  golden  yel- 
low hue,  uiving  In  addition  a  deep  blotch  of 
blackish  crimson  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  The 
flowers,  however,  lack  the  rich  perfume  of  the  pre- 
viously named  plant. 

L.  Dbppmi.— This  is  a  variable  plant.  The 
sepals  are  spreading,  ground  colour  soft  green, 
spotted  with  dark  brown;  the  petals  pure  white; 
whilst  the  lip  ia  yellow,  dotted  with  deep  red.  In 
the  variety  known  as  punctatisslma  the  flowers  are 
larger  than  in  the  typical  plant,  the  sepals  and 
petals  greenish  white,  the  whole  surface  covered 
with  purple  dots;  the  lip  yellow,  streaked  with 
dark  purple.  This  variety  I  have  only  seen  once,  viz., 
in  the  Burfor  1  Lodge  collection,  where  it  is  held  in 
much  esteem     Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

L.  Haebisonije.— This  is  an  old.  but  flue  spe- 
dea.  bearing  a  large  plaited  very  dark  green  leaf 
and  large  fleshy  flowers  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
creamy  white;  lip  purple  in  front,  yellow  at  the 
base  and  veined  with  reddi<h  purple.  Of  this 
there  arc  several  varieties  which  differ  only  in  the 
colour  of  their  flowers.  In  oltxina  the  sepala  and 
petals  are  pale  yellow  and  the  Up  lilac ;  ebumea 
has  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  the  lip 
streaked  with  reddish  purple.  There  are  one  «: 
two  others. 

L.  Mbasuebsiana  is  a  truly  beautiful  plant,  free 
in  growth,  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  The  sepals 
are  broniy  green,  the  petals  white,  profuaely 
dotted  with  rich  biight  magenta;  lip  marked  simi- 
lar to  the  peta^  and  having  a  white  tip.  There  are 
many  inferior  ftirms  of  this  plant;  It  Is  called  by 
some  a  variety  of  L.  plana. 

L.  Bkimnbei.— As  a  winter-blooming  Orchid 
this  plant  can  Ecarcely  be  excelled ;  it  forms  a 
striking  and  conspicuous  objeat,  especially  when 
distinct  varieties  stand  in  contrast  to  each  other. 
So  variable  is  this  plant  that  two  exactly  iJike 
can  scarcely  be  found,  unless  they  arc  plants 
divided  from  the  same  root.  Amongst  the  varie- 
ties may  be  named  gtoriosa,  delicatiedms,  ^o^ea 
purpurea,  nigro- rubra,  purpurata,  and  many  other?, 
including  the  variety  alba,  which  was  flowered 
first  by  myself  in  1S57  when  in  charge  of  the  fine 
collection  gathered  together  by  Messrs.  Jackson 
nnd  Bon  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  The  whole  fiower 
is  of  the  purest  white,  saving  a  tange  of  yellow  in 
the  lip.  A  very  nice  figure  is  given  of  this  in  Thb 
Oabdbh,  May  17, 1884,  p.  410,  along  with  a  very 
good  representation  of  the  tyj^cal  [^nt. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  L.  Cob- 
biana,  L.  Denningiana,  L.  costata,  L.  fulves- 
cens,  L.  Unipes,  L.  plana,  L.  gigantea,  L. 
macropbylU,  L.  Schilleriana,  L.  Snieeans,  and 
L.  Youngiana,  all  good  kinds,  but  less  ehowy 
than  those  described. 

W.  Hugh  Qowbb. 


Orchids  which,  do  not  deteriorate — A  gen- 
tleman signing  himself  "  P."  asks  for  a  list  as 
above.  I  here  give  him  what  1  consider  to  be  some  of 
the  most  showy  kinds  which  with  ordinary  care 
will  live  for  many  years  ;  indeed,  I  know  some  <tt 
these  the  plants  of  which  were  under  my  care 
over  Uiirty  years  ago.  For  the  cool  house :  Angn- 
loa  Clowesi,  A.  Kuckeri,  Cypripedium  tnslgne,  Bm- 
dendrum  vitellinum  majn!>.Colax  jugosus,  Masde- 
vallia  Harrjana,  M.  ignea,  M.  Shuttleworthi,  M. 
Veilchi,  Maxillaria  grandiflora,  M.  vennsta,  Meaos- 
pinidium  vulcanicum,  any  of  the  Odontoglossnms, 
Oncidium  macranthum,0.  tigrinum,  Pilnmoa  nobilis, 
I  SophronltU  gnrndiflora.  Ada  aurantiaoa.  For  the  B. 
Indian  house :  AeridescrispneH.A  odoratanusajuf. 
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A.  sesqoipedale,  Coelogyne  barbata,  C.  cristata,  Cy- 
pripfldiam  ^saperbieiu,  Dendrobiam  Ainsworthi,  D. 
crassinode,  D.  nobile  and  varieties,  Dendrocbilam 
filiforme,  D.  glamaceam,  Fhalmiopsis  grandiflora, 
F.  Scbilleriiraa,  Sacoolabium  Blomel  majos,  8. 
frnttatam,  S.  (dgaotenin,  8.  Harriwrnlaniim,  Vadda 
Roxburgh!,  V.  snavis,  V.  teres,  V.  tricolor.  For 
the  Brazilian  or  iotermediate  hoose :  Cattleya  aii> 
rea,  C.  gigas,  C.  labiata,  C.  Perciraliana,  C.  Tiianae, 
Oymbidiam  ebnmeam,  C.  Lowiannm,  Cypripediam 
caodatum  and  many  other?,  Lsella  eltsanv,  L. 
graodia  teoelnvsa,  Zi.  Trarpiirata,IfuderalUa  tovar- 
eniis.  HaxiUaria  Sanderiana,  HUtonia  spectsbilis, 
U.  Horelicuia,  H.  Roezli,  M.  vexillaria,  ODcidiam 
Fapilio,  O.  sp^endidam,  Sobralia  leacoxantha,  8. 
icacrantba,  B.  zantholeoca,  ^fiygopetalmn  Hackayi, 
aod  Z.  crinitum.  All  the  above  Kinds  can  be  ^rly 
established  from  imported  pieces,  they  will  all 
grow  up  to  be  very  ornamental,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  a  great  number  of  years  If  ordlnaTy 
and  proper  cure  be  given  them.  The  list  might 
have  been  considerably  lengtheDed  had  it  been 
thought  necessary.  The  kinds  that  deteriorate  are 
becoming  fewer  every  year,  and  we  hope  soon, 
when  we  have  become  more  used  to  the  conditions 
nnder  which  they  exist  naturally,  to  overcome  the 
slight  difGcnlties  which  at  present  exist.— W.  H.  O. 

Dendrobium  Wattionnm.— From  Mr.  Dor- 
man's  garden  at  Laurie  Park,  Sydenham,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  flower  nnder  this  name.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  D.  crassinode  and  D. 
Wardianum,  and  the  appearance  of  the  flower 
would  warrant  the  soppoutioD,  for  it  has  the  same 
short  sepals  and  petals  as  D.  crassinode,  the  former 
pare  white,  the  latter  tipped  with  rosy  purple ;  lip 
spread  open,  tipped  with  pnrple,  behind  which  is  a 
zone  of  white,  the  base  stained  with  rich  orange- 
yellow,  having  a  pair  of  dark  maroon  ef  e-like  spots 
at  the  bottom.  I  am  told  the  plant  has  a  dense 
duster  of  blooms.— W.  H.  Q. 

Dendrobium  Domioianum.— A  very  fine  va- 
riety of  this  superb  o!d  hybrid  comes  from  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Gabriel,  Palace  Koad,  Streat- 
ham.  The  flower  is  large,  having  the  sepals  aod 
petals  heavily  tipped  with  bright  rosy  porple ;  the 
lip  is  also  broadly  tipped  with  the  same  colonr  as 
the  sepals  and  petals.  Behind  this  is  a  broad  zone 
of  white,  stained  at  the  base  with  a  large  dark 
mnrooQ  blotch.  This  is  the  flnest  form  of  thispluit 
I  have  seen.— VT.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  chrysodiacua.— "  M.  M."  sends 
me  some  flowers  which  nfsemble  those  of  this 
plant.  I  am  told  it  is  a  cross  between  D.  Leechi- 
anum  and  D.  Fiodleyanum.  The  eepals  and  petals 
■re  white,  tipped  with  rosy  purple,  the  lip  heavily 
stained  at  the  base  with  oraiwe-yellow  ana  a  blotch 
of  deep  purple  at  the  base,  the  lip  of  the  front  lobe 
rosy  purple.  I  cannot  get  away  from  this  name 
for  your  plant,  although  it  has  D.  Leechiannm  for 
one  of  its  parents  instead  of  D.  Ainsworthi.— W. 

Dendrobiam  splendidissimum  ^randi- 

florom.— Flowers  of  this  very  fine  hybrid  reach  me 
from  the  garden  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Handley,  Bath. 
The  lip  is  very  large  and  nearly  quite  covered  with 
the  dark  ladian  purple  blotch,  but  I  failed  to  per- 
ceive much  of  the  perfume  of  T).  heterocarpum  in 
them.  Even  if  this  is  wanting  it  still  is  the  very 
flnest  of  the  cross  from  whioh  sprang  D.  Ains- 
worthi and  D.  Leechiannm.  I  should  much  like  to 
see  the  plant  when  in  full  Sower. — G. 

Bletia  hyacinthina  alba.— A  very  charmitig 
Orchid  Is  this  variety.  The  type,  introduced  from 
China  in  1802,  bears  bright  rose-pnrple  flowers, 
but  in  alba  they  are  white,  toadied  with  soft  lUac, 
the  lip  crested  in  the  centre  and  suffosed  with 
lemon.  Each  splice  bears  about  six  flowers,  which 
are  of  reflned  aspect.  Both  the  type  and  the  va- 
riety are  worth  growing  well  in  the  cool  house  for 
their  winter  flowers,  and  although  the  spedes  will 
thrive  out  of  doors  under  exceptionally  favourable 
cironmstances,  it  is  not  really  hardy.  At  least  this 
is  my  experience,  but  those  situated  in  quite  the 
■■outhem  counties  may  have  found  it  quite  different. 
It  will  live  through  ordinary  winters  if  protected 
tli^htly.  The  position  that  suits  the  plant  heat  is 


a  shady,  sheltered  bay  in  the  rookery  where  the 
soil  is  peaty.  Id  soch  a  spot  the  TriUInms  and 
Cypripeolnm  speotabile  will  flower  f  reely.— B. 


ORCHIDS  FROM  THE  DELL. 

Mb.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  SchrceJer, 
sends  me  a  fine  gathering  of  Orchids.  Amongst 
these  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  the  hybrid  Cymbi- 
dium  ebnrneo-Lowiannm,  whioh  has  muoh  the 
appeamnce  of  Lowiannm  and  it  bears  a  sin^lar 
raceme,  bnt  the  blooms  are  pore  white,  saving  an 
intramarginal  band  of  reddish  brown  round  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip ;  these  blooms  are  as  large  and 
stout  as  those  of  G.  Lowianum.  Also  agrand  variety 
of  Phajua  Cooksoni,  having  Sowers  as  large  as  those 
of  P.  Wallichi,  which  accompany  it.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  cinnamon-brown,  and  the  fnnnd' 
shaped  Up,  beautifully  crisped  and  undulated  round 
the  edge,  is  deep  crimson,  having  several  raised 
yellow  lines  on  the  disc.  A  grand  flower  of  Den- 
drobium superbam  Burkei  is  also  sent.  In  this 
the  whole  bloom  is  pare  white,  except  the  base  of 
the  lip,  which  is  stained  with  lemon-yellow  and 
flashed  with  rose ;  the  flower  is  large  andhandsome. 
A  grand  variety  of  D.  Brymerianam,  with  Its  rich 
yeUow  flowers  and  Its  beautifully  fringed  lip,  forms 
a  g^tod  contrast.  Cypripediam  earjandmm,  a  cross 
between  C.  barbatam  and  C.  Stonel,  is  also  magni- 
ficent. To  me  this  appears  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Seden's 
best  hybrids.  Its  long  petals  being  beantlfully 
spotted  with  black,  wlolst  C.  leaoorrhodum  is  one 
of  the  flnest  crosses  of  the  8elenlpedium  group. 
This  has  large  flowers  of  an  ivory  white,  the  petals 
tipped  with  rosy  pink,  the  Up  roe^  pink,  more 
or  less  flushed  with  white.  8accolabiam  bellinum 
is  represented  by  a  very  fine  spike  bearing  eight 
flowers,  its  large  lip  finely  fringed  and  its  cup-like 
base  finely  spotted  with  bright  crimson.  Masde- 
vallias  are  finely  represented  by  M.  Armini,  with 
slender-stemmed,  crimson-porple  flowers,  the 
sepals  being  each  tipped  with  a  long  slender  yel- 
lowish tail.  Next  comes  a  very  deep-colonred  form 
of  M.  amabllis  with  roi^  crimson  flowers.  M. 
Conrtaoldiana,  a  hybrid  form  between  M.  Shuttle- 
worthi  and  M.  rosea,  is  a  very  much  enlarged  form 
of  Its  first-named  parent,  with  the  colour  of  the 
latter ;  H.  Harryana  Callenderi  is  also  a  beautiful 
fiower,  having  quite  the  oolonr  of  M.  LIndeni,  with 
the  large  size  of  Harryana.  M.  Mooreana,  named 
after  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in 
Dublin,  is  a  lai^e-fiowered  species,  very  much  in 
the  way  of  H.  gargantaa,  the  dorsal  sepal  beli^ 
yellowish,  having  three  deep  purple  eqai-distant 
lines  running  through  it,  and  leavingthe  long  tail- 
like point,  dear  ydlowisb  grem,  the  lower  sepals 
dam  vinous-pDrple.  It  is  a  superb  fiower,  and  this 
is  the  first  tune  I  have  seen  It.  With  these  come 
flowers  of  M.  Cbelsoni,  a  well-known  hybrid,  also 
a  fine  deep-coloured  form  of  M.  ignea,  and  the 
most  magnificent  fiower  in  the  genus  which  we 
have  yet  seen,  M.  Vdtohl,  with  Its  rich  crimson- 
purple  sepals.  W.  H.  G. 

SHORT  NOTES.-~OItCHIDa. 


with  spathe  complete  in  the  aotumn.  It,  if  strong 
enough,  should  flower.  Have  yoa  not  got  a  plant 
of  L.  crispa  instead  of  L.  purparata? — W. 

Oymbidinm  eburneum. — From  Mr.  Howard, 
of  The  Grove,  Teddington,  comes  a  sdke  of  this 
bearing  two  saperb  flowers.  They  are  laige  and  of 
the  purest  white,  saving  a  tinge  of  ydlow  in  the 
throat.  This  Is  a  grand  plant,  whioh,  sinoe  its 
cooler  treatment,  has  bloomed  more  freely.  The 
plant  some  yrars  ago  was  looked  down  upon,  bnt 
then  it  was  always  kept  in  the  very  hottest  place 
that  could  be  found. — H. 


Cattleya  Trianee. — Mr.  Howard  also  sends 
rcmarkabl;  fine  form  of  this  plant.  Th9  sepals  and 
petals  are  broad,  white,  flushed  w>th  rose,  the  lip 
rich  purplish  crimton,  ulained  with  pole  yellow  in 
the  throat.  1  look  upon  this  as  a  flower  of  a  very  good 
form  of  tlie  tjiucal  pUot. — W. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana.— As  in  other  Catt- 
leyas,  there  are  some  poor  varieties  of  this.  Out 
of  six  plants  I  have,  two  are  superb  varieties,  only 
one  being  very  poor.  Blooming  as  it  does  just  be- 
fore the  Trian»  forms,  it  is  most  valuable.  I  note 
there  have  been  several  flowers  described  In  The 
Gabdev  lately,  this  showing  that  it  is  getting 
plentlf uL— A.  Youira. 

Lselia  porpnrata  ( W.  A.  6^.).— This  plant  I 
have  found  finish  up  Its  bulbs  daring  the  winter 
months,  and  althongh  it  requires  cooler  treatment 
at  this  season  and  much  less  molstare,  it  should 
be  kept  at  tiie  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya  boose. 
I  have  seldom  seen  this  plant  flntsh  up  its  growth 
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PLATE  808. 

THE  8TUARTIAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  8.  P8BUDO- 
CAMBLUA.*) 

A  SCORE  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
purchase  plants  of  ai^  of  the  Stuartias  in  any 
European  nursery.  Possibly  the  rage  for  ever- 
green plants  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  two  North  American  species 
— the  only  ones  then  known  in  cultivation. 
Fortunately,  in  some  ^rdens  the  precious  in- 
tioductitnu  of  former  times  were  not  dieoarded 
to  ma^e  for  t^e  reigning  fashion,  and  so  w 
bare  perpetual  object  lessons  befoie  us  to  im- 
press on  our  minds  the  mistakes  and  shortcom- 
mga  ot  those  who  neglected  to  duly  care  for 
such  truly  beautiful  shrubs  as  Stuartia  penta- 
gyna  and  S.  virginica.  Those  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  fine  bush  of  the  last- 
named  species  at  Syon  may  turn  to  The  Garden, 
Vol.  XIV.  (p.  38),  where  they  will  find  a  coloured 
plate  which  tells  its  own  story.  All  the  Stuartias 
grow  slowly,  particularly  in  a  young  state,  and 
require  to  be  fully  established  before  they  de- 
velop their  full  beauty.  PropagHtion  is  most 
readily  effected  by  means  of  layering. 

Five  species  of  the  genus  have  been  described, 
two  from  North  America  and  three  from  Japan. 
Only  the  two  former  and  the  subject  <tf  the 
accompanying  coloured  plate  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  cultivation  in  Britain,  bat  a  second 
Japanese  species  is  grown  in  the  Amdd  Arbore- 
tum, Harvard  University,  whne,  howerw,  it 
has  not  yet  flowered. 

Stuabtia  i^budo-Cauellia  was  first  intro- 
duced into,  and  flowered  in,  this  oountiy  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Son.  who  exhibited  fine  sprays  of  it; 
in  full  blossom  a  few  years  ago  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  RH.8.  According  to  Oardenand  thrat, 
however,  it  would  appear-that  the  species  was  in- 
troduced from  Japan  into  the  United  States  many 
years  before  its  mention  In  any  English  horticnl- 
taral  periodical.  It  was  cultivated  lu  France  as 
eariy  as  1868,  the  firm  of  Thibaut  and  Keteleer 
having  purchased  the  plant  from  Siebold,  who 
introduced  it  from  Japan  ;  some  ten  years  later  it 
was  figured  in  the  Hevue  Morticole  under  the  name 
of  S.  grandiflora.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been 
called  in  some  establishments  8.  japonfoa.  Tbe 
foliage  of  8.  pseado-CjmelUa  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  some  of  the  Camellias,  and  is  beautiful  at 
any  time,  bat  in  some  seasons  the  brilliant  crimson 
and  gold  autumnal  tints  render  the  species  most 
attractive,  much  more  so  than  its  American  rela- 
tives at  that  period  of  the  year.  A  good  figure  is 
given  in  a  Japanese  foUo,  the  English  utie  of 
which  is  **  Figures  and  Desoriptions  of  Plants  in 
the  Eoishi-kawa  Botanic  Oarden,"  by  Keisuke 
Ito,  1883.  Tbe  following  quaint  extracts  are  copied 
from  that  work:  "The  plant  is  found  wild  in 
Huyeizan  (Yamashiro),  Hasedera  (Yamato),  Nikko 
(Shimotsuke)  Korota-ki^au  (Omi),  Komono  (Ise), 

*  Drawn  for  The  OASDSrvn  the  Ooomhe  Wood 
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ud  also  in  some  moontaiiu  of  Klusia.  It  is  a 
decidooiu  tree  with  alternate  leaves  and  btancbes. 
Its  heigbt  ia  more  than  a  jo.  Some  are  large 
enoagh  to  require  both  arms'  length  to  embrace 
the  tronks.  The  bark  is  of  a  reddish  brown  ooloar; 
the  ooter  bark  peels  off  in  scales.  The  tender 
branoh  is  of  a  pale  green  coloar  having  reddish 
spot*.  Leaves  are  short-stalked,  oblong,  about 
three  $un  in  length,  acnte,  crenate  and  rough.  .  .  . 
Flowers  are  five-petalled,  pore  white,  lovely ;  they 
resemble  in  shape  those  of  the  Taubacki  (Uamellia 
japonica),  hence  its  name." 

S.  VIBGINICA.— This  differs  principally  from  the 
next  species  in  having  the  fire  styles  consolidated 
into  one.  It  is  found  in  some  books  under  the 
names  of  Btnartia  Ualaohodeodron  and  8.  mary- 
landica.  It  Is  probably  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the 
next  named,  but  fine  specimens  exist  ia  the  gar- 
dens at  Syon,  CoolhorBt,  &c.,  where  they  appear  to 
be  quite  at  home.  The  following  memo,  in 
"  HortuB  CoIUnBoniantis  "  shows  that  Uie  plant  was 


Btwirlia  virgiiiica, 

cultivated  by  Peter  CoUinsoD,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Linnsens ;  "  Stewartia,  an  elegant 
flowering  tree  (ride  Catesby)  from  Virginia,  named 
after  the  surname  of  Lord  Bate,  a  most  knowing 
botanist ;  first  raised  by  Ur.  Gordon ;  he  gave  me 
this  year,  1761,  a  fine  plant  for  my  garden,  which 
tbripes  well,"  According  to  London  this  species 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1742  ;  it 
flowers  from  July  to  September,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  sammer-Sowering  shrufae. 
The  blossoms  are  luge,  and  the  purple  fllamente 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  white  petals.  In  a 
wild  state  it  is  found  along  the  coast  regions  from 
Virginia  to  Florida,  and  affects  damp  or  awampy 
ppo"s.  Under  cultivation  it  does  well  in  peat  and 
loam,  or  in  pure  loam  and  even  in  deep  sandy  soil, 
provided  it  has  a  good  sopply  of  moisture  at  the 
root. 

8.  PKSTAaYKA.— This  has  less  hairy  leaves  than 
S.  Tirginioa,  and  the  styles  instead  of  being  united 
are  free.  The  flowers,  creamy  white,  the  petaJs 
having  crenulated  margina,  are  produced  in  profu- 
^■ion  daring  the  months  of  July  «nd  August,  and 
are  borne  singly  on  very  short  slalks  in  the  axils 


have  reddish  or  purp'e  stamens.  In  works  upon 
American  botany  8.  pentaRyna  is  described  aa  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 

linas,  but  according  to  Garden  and  FiM-ett  it  is  no- 
where very  common  in  these  States,  "  being  con- 
fined principally  to  the  banks  of  streams  running 
eastward  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  Now  it  appears 
that  its  real  home  is  on  the  western  foot-bills  of 
ttie  Big  Smoky  Monntains  of  Tennessee.  Here  this 
shmb  literally  lines  the  banks  of  all  the  small 
streams  tributary  to  Pigeon  Rtver  (which  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Big  Pigeon,  a  more  import- 
ant stream  further  north),  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  plants,  forming  dense  thickets  sometimes 
16  feet  or  more  high."  London  in  1844  writes : 
"The  largest  specimens  which  we  have  seep  in 
England  are  at  Dropmore  and  White  Knights  ;  the 
former  are  between  10  feet  and  12  feet  high,  and 
form  wide-spreading  bashes,  flowering  freely  every 

year  There  are  a  great  many  trees  nearly 

equally  large  at  White  Knights,  which  flower  mag- 
nificently every  year,  and  make  a  fine  appearance 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September  when 
they  are  in  fall  bloom."  Are  any  of  these  trees 
now  in  exbtence,  and  if  so,  what  are  their  prerent 
dimensions?  Any  Information  on  these  p«^tB 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  many 
readers.  In  Loudon  and  other  books  Stuartia  pen- 
tagynafignresunderthefoUowing  names:  Halacho- 
dendron  ovatum,  M.  pentagynum,  Stewartia  Ibla- 
chodendron,  and  Stuartia  montana. 

Geo.  N1CHO1.8ON. 


The  Week's  Work. 

0BCHID8. 

We  have  been  for  a  long  time  enjoying  the  rich 
beauty  of  Cattleya  Trianai  and  the  plentifal  droop- 
ing 8[dkea  of  the  several  vuiaties  of  Ccelogyneoris 
tata.  This  beantifnl  Orchid  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  cultivate,  and  no  garden  shonid  be  without  a 
few  [danta  of  it,  even  if  Orchids  are  not  aspeciality. 
There  are  three  well-marked  varieties:  1,  the 
original  type,  with  white  flowers  and  a  deep 
yeUow  blotch  on  the  labellnm  ;  2,  C.  cristata  Le- 
moniana,  which  produces  its  flowers  a  little  Uter, 
the  blotch  on  the  lip  a  pale  yellow  or  lemon 
colour ;  3,  C.  cristata  alba  or  hololeaca,  the  flowers 
of  this  variety  being  of  a  uniform  pure  white  with- 
out any  blotch  on  the  lip.   We  are  now  getting 
plenty  of  Dendrobiums.   The  best  varieties  of  D. 
Wardianum  reign  supreme.   A  stout  spike  a  yard 
or  more  in  length  w^  furnished  with  flowers  is  an 
object  of  great  beauty.   A  succession  of  bloom  can 
be  obtained  from  a  dozen  good  plants  to  last  from 
February  to  June.   D.  noblle  still  holds  its  own  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  genus;  it  does  not  get 
into  a  declining  state  of  health,  as  D.  Wardiaoam 
and  too  many  others  do  ;  it  fiowers  freely  and  the 
flowers  are  in  their  way  very  handsome.  D.crassi- 
node,  D.  Findleyanum,  1).  Boxalli,  D.  Pierardi,  D. 
heterocarpum  ore  useful  apring-fioweriog  species  of 
great  b^uty.   Every  year,  too,  new  hybrid  forms 
are  being  introduced,  which  will  in  time  equal  if 
not  surpass  the  native  species.   One  of  the  earliest . 
raised  seedlings  is  still  a  popular  Dendrobe,  viz., 
D.  Ainswortbi.   D.  Schneiderianum  is  a  very  tieaa- 
tiful  variety  from  D.  Findleyanum  and  D.  aarenm. 
Some  very  beaatifa)  hybrids  have  been  raised  in 
the  garden  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  and  in  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson's  garden  at 
Wylam-on-Tyne  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  Murray. 
All  these  may  be  linked  together  ns  it  wore  for 
spring  treatment.   It  will  be  observed  that  in  most 
cases  the  growth  is  starting  from  the  base  of  the 
plants,  and  such  species  aa  D.  Wardianum  make 
conaiderable  growth  before  the  plants  pass  out  of 
bloom.  The  experienced  cultivator  has  his  eye  npon 
tfaesegrowths,  and  is  very  watchful  lest  slugs  or 
other  depredators  should  find  them  out,  or  that 
they  should  be  smothered  with  the  foliage  of  other 


.   ,   p]ants,whentheDendrobesarearrangedwithnbase 

of  I  he  leaves  ;  they  measure  3  inches  or  4  inches  in  of  Maiden-hair  or  other  Ferns  to  set  off  the  flowers 
(  iameter,  and  like  those  of  the  last-named  speoies  I  to  the  beat  advantage,  as  it  ought  to  be  observed 


tbat  some  of  these  sptlng-flowering  Dendrobiums 
are  leafless  when  in  buwm.  Aa  soon  as  the  plants 
pass  out  of  bloom,  they  should  be  repotted  or 

placed  into  fresh  biiskets.    Some  of  them  require 
repotting  annually,  others  may  go  two  or  three 
years  without  being  repotted,  but  they  shonid  be 
surface-dressed  if  they  are  not  repotted.  Equal 
parts  of  the  best  fibrous  peat  and  freshly  gathered 
Sphagnum  shouM  be  used.   The  compost  ongbt  to 
be  kept  open  by  a  good  sprinkling  of  brokffli  char- 
coal and  potsherds  mixed  with  the  compost.  Hie 
old  decayed  potting  material  should  be  removed  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots, 
and  if  flower-pots  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  half 
flUed  with  drainage  material.   After  repotting,  the 
surface  of  the  compost  ought  to  be  always  in  a 
moist  state,  for  it  is  there  that  the  roots,  which 
push  out  from  the  base  of  the  new  growths,  an  to 
be  found,  and  they  may  be  injured  if  the  oorapoet 
is  allowed  to  become  at  all  dry.   The  shallow  pans 
now  so  much  used  for  Orchid  culture  are  well 
adapted  for  some  Dendrobiums.  Eulophia  gnineen- 
sis  and  the  variety  of  it,  pnrpnrata,  may  be  re- 
potted now.   The  variety  piupurata  has  the  richer 
ooloared  flowers,  bat  the  whitish  rose-striped  lip 
of  the  normal  form  la  very  pretty.   It  may  be  re- 
potted with  a  bfttch  of  Calanthes,  as  the  same  pot- 
ting material  will  answer.  I  do  not  think  I  alluded 
last  week  to  Laslia  albida  and  Lielia  aatumnalis. 
These  have  been  kept  comparatively  dry  and  in  a 
temperature  of  about  50°  during  the  winter.  They 
may  now  be  repotted  and  should  be  placed  very  near 
the  glass  roof;  they  require  scarcely  any  chad*,  thn 
plantsof  Cy^pedinm  caudatum  in  the  shady  part  of 
the  Cattleya  house  are  now  making  vigorous  growth 
and  showing  theirflower-spikes.  I  find  that  theysuc- 
oeed  best  when  plnnted  in  goodloamwithasmall  por- 
tion of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum ,  and  they  do  best 
when  the  surfece  is  covered  with  the  Sphagnum 
Moss  in  a  growing  state;  they  require  amjA9 
dr^oage,  ana  the  flower-pots  sboold  be  filled 
abouthalf-foU  of  potsberda.   I  had  the  snxface 
renewed  by  working  in  some  fibrous  loam  amongst 
the  Spbagnnm,  as  it  had  g^wn  rather  too  mnch. 
This  h  not  the  time  to  repot  these  ;  I  think  it  is 
better  to  repot  them  when  they  pass  out  of  bloom 
in  June.   Odontoglossnm  citnjsmum,  which  baa 
also  been  kept  dry  daring  the  winter,  but  in  the 
lightest  position  in  the  (^ttlnra  house  we  could 
obtain  for  it,  is  now  starting  into  growth,  and  if 
the  plants  are  to  bl9om  at  all,  the  flower-spikea 
come  with  the  new  growths,  and  it  will  be  observed 
tbat  their  natural  tendency  is  downwards;  indeed 
the  stems  are  much  too  slender  to  support  the 
spikes  in  an  upright  position.   All  our  {unts  ore 
in  flower-pots,  but  I  much  prefer  to  see  them  grown 
in  teak  baskets,  the  spikes  hanging  down  over  the 
aides  of  the  baskets.    I  shall  never  fo^et  the 
splendid  effect  of  hundreds  of  flower-spikea  hang- 
ing down  from  baskets  in  this  way  in  the  St. 
Albans  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

All  our  houses  have  been  fumigated.  Green-fly 
la  easily  killed,  but  fumigating  can-faBy  done 
two  or  three  times  will  also  get  rid  of  the  thrips. 
Woodlioe  may  not  be  altogether  absent,  and  th^ 
unseen  eat  many  of  the  young  roots  that  have  run 
in  amongat  the  drainage.  They  will  get  under- 
neath slices  of  Potatoes  laid  on  the  compost,  and 
so  may  be  captured.  Cockroaches  can  be  treated 
to  beetle  poison.  The  temperatures  of  the  various 
houses  may  now  be  kept  as  under.  The  cool  house 
should  range  from  50°  at  night  to  60"  by  day ;  the 
Cattleya  house  60*'  at  night,  rising  to  70°  by  day; 
the  East  India  house  65'=  to  75°.  We  grow  our 
Mexican  Cattleyas  and  Lajli^s  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  is  from  50°  to  55°  at  night,  but  rising 
by  day  to  75°  or  80"  with  the  sun  upon  them. 

J.  DOCGLAB. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Sdccbssional  Peas.— Although  the  earliest  Peas 
sown  in  the  open  have  not  as  yet  made  much  pro- 
gress, by  the  time  this  appears  in  print  a  sucoes- 
sional  sowing  should  take  place,  or  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  a  break  in  the  supply.  This  is  ftUj^e 
more  likely  to  happen  if  only.  8to^»iyi4\«e 
sown,  u  these  take  longer  to  come  to  ^mninty. 
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Not  thai  it  U  advisable  to  sow  the  early  rounds, 
the  exception  being  William  I,  Snob  as  Exonian, 
William  Hurst,  English  Wonder,  or  others  of  that 
character  shoald  be  sown.  A  good  second  early 
should  also  be  sowii  at  the  same  time,  sa  in  this 
way  a  close  soccessioD  is  obbUned.  At  the  first 
sowing  comes  throogh  the  groond  keep  a  sharp  look 
oat  for  sings  and  birds,  which  will  soon  destroy  them 
if  not  taken  well  care  of.  Lightly  dasling  with 
soot  is  a  good  antidote  against  the  former.  For 
birds,  wire  guards  must  either  be  placed  over  the 
rows  from  end  to  end,  or,  failing  the8e,^hree  rows 
of  black  tbzead  shoald  be  stretched  over  them  from 
end  to  end.  Hoeiog  whilst  tiie  smfaee  is  dry  must 
also  be  attended  to,  this  facilitating  a  healthy 
growth.  Early  monldiog  Dp  of  theiows  and  plac> 
ing  acme  small  sticks  to  the  Peas  as  soon  as  ready 
are  also  beneficial. 

Incbe&sino  and  planting  Sbakalb.— It  is 
now  time  attention  was  turned  to  the  planting  of 
root  ODttings  of  Senkale,  as  it  matters  little  how 
eaily  they  are  planted  as  long  as  the  soil  is  in  fit 
condition.  If  the  roots  have  been  taken  good  care 
of  as  I  have  advised,  they  will  already  have  been 
made  into  oattings  and  laid  into  soil  in  either  a 
cool  shed  or  frame,  and  will  also  have  formed  in- 
cipient bods.  This  makes  all  the  difference  in 
their  starting  early  Into  growth,  as  if  in  a  dormant 
state  when  planted  they  are  mach  later  in  starting. 
In  this  latter  case,  and  if  tbecattingsarenot  made, 
no  time  shoald  be  lost  in  preparing  them  and  plac- 
ing them  in  a  gentle  warmth  to  start  them  into 
growth. 

PI4ANTIN0  Sea  K ALU.— Select  ao  open  plot  which 
is  in  a  well  worked  and  fertile  state.  It  is  also  par- 
tial to  decayed  and  homed  garden  ref  ase.  If  saffi- 
oient  is  not  at  hand  for  deeply  digging  into  the 
■oil  it  should  be  reserved  for  sprinwog  along  the 
bottom  ot  the  trench  at  the  time  of  planting.  Into 
old  garden  soils  black  with  humas  through  years  of 
manuring,  point  in  a  dressing  of  lime  at  the  time  of 
planting.  In  preparing  forplantingcutoatatrench 
straight  down  with  a  spade,  and  in  this  place  the 
sets  a  foot  apart,  the  tops  being  jast  beneath  the 
snrbioe.  The  rows  shoiAd  be  2  feet  apart.  Seakale 
being  partial  to  snlt,  a  slight  sprinkling  should  be 
given  after  it  has  been  well  started  into  growth, 
and  another  three  weeks  later.  This  with  a  hoeing 
after  the  top  growth  Is  £alrly  Ttsible  will  do  a  deal 
of  good. 

Eablx  Cabbots.— Where  Carrots  are  looked  for 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  earliest  will  now  he  grow- 
ing freely  In  hotbeds  formed  early  in  the  year. 
To  keep  np  a  close  succenftni  of  young  and  tender 
roots  another  bed  must  now  be  forme  1.  In  some 
gardens  the  earliest  sowings  will  now  be  taking 
place,  but  by  sowing  on  warm  borders  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  quite  asearly  roots  can  ba  sccired 
as  under  the  protection  ot  glass,  which  must  be  re- 
s(Kted  to  if  earllness  is  desired.  A  gentle  hotbe  1 
formed  with  a  depth  ot  fermenting  material  of  2 
feet  is  ample,  this' being  surfaced  with  5  inches  or 
6  inches  of  sandy  soil,  sowing  the  seeds  thinly  in 
shallow  drilU.  By  keepin?  the  soil  freshened  op 
with  tepid  water  the  seedlioga  will  not  be  long  in 
appearing,  and  with  free  ventilation  good  early 
roots  will  be  forthcoming.  Early  Carrots  may  also 
be  forwarded  by  covering  a  space  on  a  warm  south 
border  with  either  a  ground  vinery,  low  frame,  or 
even  a  spare  light  or  two  restii^  on  a  tier  or  two 
of  bricks,  the  precaution  being  taken  to  fill  in  or 
provide  a  depth  of  sandy  and  fertile  soil  for  them 
to  grow  in,  as  In  (his  the  roots  soon  come  to  a 
usable  size.  Failing  lights  or  any  glass  covering, 
a  slight  hotbed,  and  tlds  sorfaced  with  soil,  wUt 
bring  them  on  qoicker  than  depending  open  those 
raised  without  this  idd.  A  mat  or  two  or  dressed 
canvas  laid  across  the  top  and  resting  on  supports 
will  keep  all  secure  nntil  the  seedlings  appear, 
when  the  covering  woold  be  only  needed  on  cold 
Dijhtj. 

SOWINa  CABBOTB  on  WABH  BOBDEB3.— Whether 
thi4  can  Iw  done  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print 
will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  During 
early  and  favourable  aptinga  eowings  may  well  take 
place  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  Uarch.  If  the 
soil  is  not  as  desired,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  spread 
over  it  a  layer  of  sifted  old  potting  soil  or  burned 


rarden  refuse  with  a  little  leaf  soil  if  any  shoald  be  at 
land.  The  Early  Horn  varieties  should  be  sown 
now.  Early  Nnntes  or  any  other  good  selection  of 
atomp-rooted  being  also  excellent  for  sowing  in 
connection  with  them. 

Eahlt  Tubhips.— As  it  has  now  become  the 
recognised  practice  to  forward  the  earliest  Turnips 
by  gentle  forcing  and  also  a  later  lot  by  merely 
affording  protection  with  a  cold  frame,  sowing  in 
the  open  need  not  take  place  so  early.  Veiy  early 
sowings,  as  a  rale,  In  the  open  most  be  looked 
upon  as  very  doubtful.  If  no  provision  ha^  beea 
already  made  for  sowing  under  gla<s  and  Turnips 
are  expected  early,  the  wisest  course  Is  not  to  rely 
.  exclusively  upon  an  open-air  itowing,  but  it  possible 
to  devote  a  spare  light  or  two  to  forward  a 
portion  of  the  crop,  as  with  this  aid  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  seedlings  bolting  instead  of  balbing,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  if  an  unfavoarable  time  should  en- 
sue when  sown  in  the  open.  The  soil  shoald  be 
rich  and  friable  both  for  sowing  under  glass,  for 
forcing,  or  for  the  first  sowings  in  the  open  air. 
Early  Ifilan  is  the  tiest  variety.  A  fairly  moist 
soil  and  the  protection  of  lights  with  free  ventila- 
tion upon  all  favourable  occasions  ontil  the  lights 
can  be  removed  altogether  will  produce  an  early 
supply  of  osefol  bulbs.  The  sowing  in  the  open 
air  shoald  not  be  a  large  one.  Hither  make  suc- 
oessive  aowiogs  every  ten  days.  The  sowing  for 
the  earliest  should  be  on  a  warm  site  and  the  other 
on  an  east  border.  A.  YouKO. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Gbbbnhousk  fottinq. — PELABQomuMa  — Those 
plants  that  are  intended  to  flower  the  ear- 
liest (without  any  liard  forcing)  should  be  now 
without  delay  shifted  into  their  Uooming  pots,  if 
this  woi^  be  not  already  done.  For  very  early 
forcing,  any  shift  now  given  will  not  be  in  time  to 
reap  good  results.  The  later  batches  for  Hay  and 
June  should  also  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible, 
leaving  the  iaacy  varieties  a  little  longer  if  they 
be  not  yet  showing  much  symptoms  of  aotive 
growth.  These  lattor  are  rather  more  tender  than 
the  regal  and  show  varieties,  and  compared  with 
them  do  not  reqnire  quite  so  much  pot  room.  It 
Ls  assumed  that  the  plants  in  each  case  were 
shaken  oot  and  reduced  at  the  roots  after  going 
through  the  resting  and  ripening  process  of  the 
pa>t  season.  If  not,  they  will  already  be  in  pots 
quite  large  enoogb,  except  In  the  case  of  small 
plant',  which  may  be  potted  00 ;  bat  the  others 
should  only  have  a  top-dresssing.  The  best  results 
are,  however,  attained  by  reducing  in  the  autumn 
and  potting  on  again  in  the  spring.  In  no  case 
shoald  a  large  shift  be  given,  into  the  next  size  of 
jwt  being  ample  for  decorative  plants.  Large 
shifts  only  encourage  a  prolonged  leaf-growth  at 
the  expense  ot  bloom. 

It  good  foU  in  the  form  of  flbrons  loam  and 
leaf-mould  is  ofatainaUe,  I  wonid  not  advise  the 
use  of  artificial  manurjs  with  the  potting  mix- 
ture ;  these  will  serve  a  good  purpose  when  the 
soil  Is  indifferent,  but  at  other  times  It  ia  a  waste 
so  to  use  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  only 
add  to  the  loam  and  leaf-mould  some  spent  Unsb- 
room-bed  muiure;  this  assists  in  keepdng  the 
soil  open,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  fancy 
section.  Failing  this  man  ore,  I  would  use  for 
these  latter  a  littie  peat.  The  pottli^  need  not  be 
done  in  too  very  firm  a  manner,  as  compared  with 
plants  that  are  to  remain  permanently  in  their 
pots.  A  potting  stick,  it  is  true,  will  be  usef al,  but 
It  need  not,  all  the  same,  be  used  in  a  severe  man- 
ner. Those  plants  that  are  bushy  from  amongst 
the  early  batch  will  not  need  stopping;  these 
will  then  flower  all  the  sooner,  but  others  dioold  be 
pinched  in  the  course  ot  a  week  or  two,  whilst  the 
mid-season  and  late  stock  shoald  be  left  for  a  time, 
or,  it  needful,  have  two  stoppings  Instead  of  one. 
A  deal  may  be  done,  by  simply  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  pinching  the  shoots,  in  prolonging  the 
flowering  season.  Neglect  it,  and  there  will  be  a 
glut  of  flower,  causing  the  MBion  to  be  a  shorter 
one.  with  more  orowdii^  whilst  In  Uoom.  Unless 
[  the  houses  be  bo  constructed  ae  to  bring  the  plants 


near  to  the  glass  in  the  usual  way,  ttiere  Is  nothing 
to  surpass  shelves  for  these  FelargoDlums.  Iain 
myself  partial  to  the  shelves,  as  they  afford  a  frea 
circulation  of  air  all  around  t^e  plants.  Caution 
for  some  few  weeks  will  be  necessaiy  in  wpeat  to 
watering;  U  over-watered,  the  foliage  will  amma 
a  sickly  hue,  from  which  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
afterwards  to  effect  restoration  to  health. 

FcTCHSiAs. — Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  shaks 
out  and  reduce  the  iMlla  of  old  plants,  repotting 
them  at  least  into  one  size  smaller  pot  or  two  it 
possible.  The  plants  If  dust-dry  at  the  roots 
should  have  a  soaking  in  tepid  water  before  being 
repotteJ.  This  will  he  found  a  deal  better  than 
giving  mnch  water  immediately  after  potting,  being 
better  for  the  plants  and  better  for  the  soil  too. 
The  same  soil  as  that  recommended  for  the  Pelar- 
goniums will  suit  very  well,  save  thit  rather  more 
of  the  old  Moshroom  bed  manure  m:ty  be -safely 
added.  I .  have  fonnd  tliat  Fnohsias  are  very 
p.irtial  to  this.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  knife 
freely  in  pruning  ;  a  few  shoots  the  lees,  but  these 
all  the  stronger,  will  give  better  results.  Where 
tbere  Is  the  possibility  of  training  plants  upon  the 
roof  so  as  to  overhang  the  pathway  in  any  house,  a 
most  beautiful  effect  Is  produced.  Plants  suitable 
for  this  purpose  ^ould  be  chosen  and  pruned  ac- 
cordingly. Again,  where  there  is  room  furFudisias 
as  basket  plants,  as  in  faidy  lofty  conservatories 
or  greenhoaaes,  they  can  thus  be  turned  to  good 
account,  those  of  pendoloos  growth  being  chosen 
in  both  cases.  Cuttings  should  also  be  put  in  at 
once  or  as  soon  as  they  are  flt.  Plants  started 
earlier  are  the  beat  for  taking  stock,  but  otherwise 
early  starting  is  not  advisable  in  a  r^ular  way, 
as  it  causes  too  much  crowding  for  a  time  before 
there  is  space  for  the  pUnte  to  liave  jostdce  done 
ihem.  For  the  first  weeks  after  potting,  a  Peach 
house  or  a  vioery  recently  started  will  be  good 
places  for  them,  Uie  moistore  from  the  syrii^ing 
being  almost  saflicient  tor  a  time. 

BoDVABDiAB. — The  old  plants  of  these  should  be 
shaken  oot  as  io  the  oise  of  Fuchsias,  b.iog  then 
potted  into  smaller  pots  where  it  is  intended  to 
treat  them  on  the  planted-out  system  later  on.  If 
■0  be  the  roots  are  in  good  condition  and  the  plants 
are  then  to  be  kept  in  pots,  then  reduce  sufficiently 
in  the  case  of  large  plants  for  them  to  go  back  into 
thesamesizeofpot.  If  outtiitgs  are  short,  the  roots 
in  eitiier  case  will  answer  for  propagation  in  their 
stead.  Some  at  least  of  these  can  be  had  without 
much  trouble  or  distress  to  the  plaoia ;  those  that 
have  been  grown  for  a  season  in  pots  will  supply 
the  best  roots  for  this  purpose.  The  same  position 
as  that  given  the  Fuchsias  will  for  a  time  be  need- 
ful, or  they  will  bear  a  littie  more  warmth  with 
safety.  Previous  to  potting  the  pruning  should  be 
attended  to,  following  on  the  same  lines  as  for  bosh 

{ilauts  otFochsias.  The  Boavardias  are  at  times 
iable  to  attaob  ot  brown  scale.  Immediately  the 
praning  Is  done  any  plants  Infested  with  this  In- 
sect should  have  a  thorough  cleansing.  If  the 
mealy  bug  is  the  trouble  inhtead  of  the  scale,  it  may 
be  made  warm  for  this  pest  by  syringing  with  hot 
water  whilst  the  plants  are  destitute  ol  young  and 
tender  foliage,  not  otherwise. 

Jahb  Hudson. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Peacheh  add  Nectabines.— a  long  spell  of  dull 
mu{^  weather  has  forwarded  the  fruit  bods  on 
these  considerably,  but  tbere  Is  sacb  au  abundance 
of  them  that  the  loss  of  some  during  the  operation 
of  pruning  and  nailing  will  not  greatly  signify. 
Leaving  the  young  wood  as  long  as  possible  to 
swing  clear  of  the  walla  has  retarded  bad-move- 
ment considerably.butthetreesooghtnotany  longer 
to  be  left  as  they  are.  If  the  old  bearii^  wood 
was  freely  cot  out  when  the  trees  were  loosened, 
not  mnch  pruning  remains  to  be  done,  it  being  on- 
wise  to  prune  so  hard  as  in  the  case  of  indoor  trees. 
The  first  proceeding  shoald  be  to  shorten  back 
some  ot  the  more  stranling.  and  also  long,  nearly 
naked  branches  to  weU-plaGnd-^Aner  growths,  n^- 
l30liDg  to  thus . {ioreshortea  beinLilw^-€r4w9iit 
cause  of  treeCllgih^^lctiy  kaAeCtefUMdng 
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wcKxi  other  than  at  the  extremitlee.  Next  cat  oat 
all  old  bearing  wood  that  can  be  spared,  its  place 
being  taken  by  ripened  yoanj;  Bboots  now  well  set 
with  fruit  bndg.  Nor  should  the  latter  be  too 
freely  reserred,  as  they  onght  to  be  tratned  not 
lesB  than  4  inches  apart.  There  will  now  be  no 
diffionliy  Id  dedSlDg  which  are  the  fruit  and 
which  the  wood  bnds,  and  all  nnall  shoots  with  a 
wood  bad  at  the  point  only  shonld  be  saved 
to  their  fall  length.  Those  about  the  size  of 
slate  pencils  at  their  thickest  end  should,  where 
this  can  be  done  safely,  be  efaortened  to  a  length 
of  aboat  12  inches,  catting  always  to  a  wood  bad, 
and  which  Is  asaally  found  In  the  centra  of  triple 
bads.  Those  nearertheslieofaleadpenotlshoaldbe 
left  to  a  length  of  from  18  inohea  to  2  feet,  though, 
as  a  rale,  the  fewer  of  these  there  are  on  a  tree  the 
better.  The  plan  of  reserving  fraiting  wood  princi- 
pally on  the  upper  side  of  the  braacbes  la  a  good 
one,  as  it  much  simplifies  the  work  of  training. 
All  youue  shoots  that  set  oat  straight  from  the 
trees  oognt  always  to  be  cat  cleanly  off. 

YouMO  TBEE» —Maidens  [danted  josl  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Qurseries  shoald  be  oat  back  to 
below  whera  they  hare  branched,  or  say  to 
within  5  inches  of  the  anion  of  scion  with  the 
stock.  Four,  and  sometimes  six,  well -placed 
yoQDg  shoots  can  usually  be  laid  In  from  bard 
pruned  maideits,  and  these  being  out  back  to  about 
half  their  length  at  the  winter  pruning  following, 
enoogh  leading  growths  will  then  be  obtained  to 
form  the  foundation  of  a  good  fan-sbaped  tree. 
Trained  trees  recently  planted  U8  mostly  famished 
with  eight  or  ten  strong  yoang  shoots,  and  none 
too  well  ripened.  If  tbeee  are  hard  pruned  the 
growth  obtained  daring  the  summer  may  prove  too 
gross  to  be  either  productive  or  snitable  for  laying 
the  fonndaUon  of  a  Jasting  toee.  Leave  them, 
therefore,  at  about  the  same  length  as  advised  in 
the  case  of  the  diSerent  sizes  of  fraiting  shoote  on 
ol<ier  trees,  bearing  in  mind  that  hard  pruning  is 
only  desirable  in  the  instance  of  weakly  growths 
that  require  strengthening. 

Training  in  all  oases  shoald  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care,  especial  pains  being  taken  not  to 
brniie  or  damage  the  bark  with  either  the  hammer, 
shreds,  or  ties,  gamming  and  consequent  loss  of 
tomch  often  resulting  from  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  those  training  the  trees.  Any  old  rhreds 
that  anduly  confine  the  bark,  or  nails  that  piess 
against  the  latter,  should  idwnys  be  removed. 
After  the  main  branches  have  been  disposed  thinly 
and  evenly  all  over  the  space  to  be  filled,  lay  in 
the  smaller  and  fraiting  wood  between  them  and, 
as  before  advised,  avoid  crowding. 

PBOTBCTIJia  FBUIT  BL088OH.— FfUit  bodson  all 

kinds  of  fmit  trees  are  both  abnndant  and  strong. 
All  that  is  wanted,  therefore.  Is  a  favoarable 
fiowering  time,  and  then  if  there  are  no  severe  late 
frosts,  eioeptiocally  heavy  crops  shonld  be  had. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the 
weather  being  favoorable,  and  all  who  woold  feel 
more  certain  aboat  having  crops  mast  take  the 
precaation  of  protecting  as  many  trees  as  possible 
while  in  flower.  Apricots  in  particalar  ooght  to 
be  well  protected,  and  if  glazed  copings  andliUnds 
cannot  be  afforded  these,  the  least  that  can  be 
done  is  to  affix  board  copings  and  blinds  of  some 
Unil.  Failing  blinds,  then  ought  fish-nets  to  be 
hang  slackly  over  them,  two  or  even  three  thick- : 
nesses  being  desirable.  These  must  be  kept  well 
clear  of  the  trees  means  of  long  poles  6  feet  or 
BO  apart,  let  into  the  gronnd  2  feet  clear  of  the 
wall  and  reaching  well  up  to  the  coping.  Branches 
of  flat-growing  Firs  fastened  securely  to  poles  over 
the  trees  are  the  last  alternative,  and  certainly 
better  than  nothing  at  all.  Piams  will  be  in  flower 
nearly  or  qaite  as  eooa  as  Amioots,  and  these 
again  pay  well  for  protection.  Th^  ought  to  have 
either  blinds  or  flsh-netting  hung  over  them,  the 
former  as  a  matter  of  coarse  being  so  fixe  1  as  to 
be  readily  run  over  or  off  the  trees.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  hardier  than  either  of  the  forgoing, 
but,  all  the  same,  should  be  protected,  in  most 
instanoea  alaokly-hoi^  doubled  Qsh-neta  and  poles 
are  all  the  jvoteetion  they  get,  but  it  pays  well  to 
afford  more  effective  coverings  than  these.  Bitber 
frigt  dome,  cotton  or  canvas  blinds  shoald  be 


furoiahed  with  rings  to  ran  on  rods  fastened  to 
board  copings  and  stont  wires  strained  to  posts  2 
feet  or  more  from  the  wall,  or  else  they  may  be 
made  in  greater  widths  and  ran  up  and  down  on 
rollers.  It  requires  no  great  amount  of  ingenuity 
to  devise  aperfect  method  of  covering  with  blinds 
so  as  to  abM^ntelj  de^  the  nuMt  severe  spring 
frosts.  Later  on  these  ulnds  wHI  be  found  of  the 
greatest  service  in  warding  oif  cold  easterly  winds, 
and  not  anfieqnently  are  more  valued  for  this 
purpose  than  for  the  protection  they  afford  from 
frosts.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  must 
be  vei7  securely  fasteued,  strong  winds  bucg 
liable  to  dash  them  about  noless  well  tied  down. 
Dessert  Cherries  sometimes  suffer  badly  from 
spring  frosts,  and  if  possible  should  be  protected. 
Fears  are  not  often  protected,  but  they  fully  merit 
better  treatment.  Already  the  buds  are  very  for- 
ward, and  if  tither  fish-nets  or  blinds  can  be 
niared,  some  of  the  most  valuable  Pears,  notably 
Jargonelle,  Benrr^  d'Amanlis,  FitmastCMi  Dnohess, 
Doyenn6  Boassooh,  Doyenni  du  Cornice,  Marie 
Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  Easter  Beurri,  Josephiue  de 
Malines,  and  Beurt^  Ranee,  should  be  covered  at 
once.  Severe  frosts  will,  and  often  do,  greatly 
injure  the  bnds  without  destroying  ihem  outright, 
and  that  is  why  the  advice  is  ^ven  to  protect 
eariy.  W.  Ioouldxh. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PRUNING  MAIDBN  APPLE  TRBES. 

Whbbb  strict  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
double  the  number  of  maiden  trees  can  be  bought 
for  the  same  mcmey  as  is  needed  for  establiabed 
trees.  The  great  point  about  growing  these  maiden 
Apple  trees  is  that  of  a  proper  method  of  pruning 
them  the  flrst  season  after  planting.  Mistakes  are 
continually  being  made  in  this  respect  when  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  future  tree,  no  matter  what 
form  iti  is  to  asanme.  Many  fruit  tree  growers  for 
sale  follow  a  wrong  [ninoiple  In  the  first  prnoing 
of  the  trees.  Instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to 
the  proper  formation  of  the  fnture  tree,  they 
allow  it  to  grow  into  the  largest  sise  available 
in  the  shortest  period.  This  method  may 
suit  their  iodividaal  purpose,  but  the  form 
is  important  to  the  posseieor  of  the  fnture 
trees,  and  little  ooosidered  by  the  vendor.  From 
my  experience  In  a  truly  rural  district,  I  find 
that  the  idea  amongst  the  cottage  population  es- 
pecially is  that  IE  they  procure  apparently  a  large 
tree,  which  is  only  so  in  height  and  at  a  small 
outlay,  they  have  obtained  not  only  a  good  bar- 
gain, but  all  that  is  desirable ;  whereas  if  they  had 
bought  at  double  the  cost  trees  of  less  height,  but 
with  a  perfect  foandation  as  to  a  sni&cient  number 
of  branoliea,  they  would  have  been  gainers  in  the 
end.  Even  amongst  that  class  of  cultivators  who 
are  supposed  to  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  fruit 
culture  the  subject  of  pruning  maiden  trees  is  not 
too  well  understood. 

Maiden  trees  vary  in  height  and  strength  accord* 
ing  to  the  habit  of  each  variety,  as  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  at  2  feet  high  would  be  counted  equally 
good  nith  Lord  Gtcsvenor  at  8  feet,  and  others 
more  robust  1  foot  bi^er.  IXke  all  other 
fruit  trees,  maidens  are  best  planted  as  early 
in  November  as  possible.  When  maiden  trees 
are  planted  in  their  permanent  position,  they' 
need  perhaps  more  careful  pruning  at  the  roots 
than  any  oUier  form  of  tree.  The  object  is  to  dis- 
penaa  with  any  possible  tap  root,  that  would.  If 
unmolested,  work  its  way  deeply  Into  the  loil  In 
a  perpendicular  direction.  The  main  roots  of  the 
maiden  trees  should  be  cut  at  planting  time  to 
within  G  inches  of  their  base.  I  endeavour  to 
keep  all  the  roots  as  near  to  the  surface  as 
possible,  especially  where  the  soil  is  iieavy  and 
retentive.  Maiden  trees  planted  in  the  autumn  I 
like  to  prone  during  the  first  half  of  February, 
provided,  of  course,  uie  weather  is  favoarable.  If 
the  operation  is  left  much  longer  than  the  time 


named  and  the  sap  is  on  the  move,  the  base  eyes 
do  not  pash  into  growth  so  freely  nor  so  i^nlarly. 

In  forming  stiicdards,  or  what  are  known  as  half- 
standards,  a  different  plan  must  be  followed.  Cir- 
cumstances, too,  have  to  be  considered  as  to  the 
requirements  of  such  trees  and  the  position  they 
are  to  occupy.  If  thasitnatlon  is  fully  sbdteiea 
and  other  fruit  trees  are  to  be  grown  under  the 
Apples,  or  if  the  base  is  Grass,  then  fall-sized  stan- 
dards are  the  best.  The  btems  of  these  ^ould 
range  from  6  feet  to  7  feet,  according  to  the  va- 
riety. The  minimum  lengt  h  of  stem  will  suffice 
for  tboee  of  erect  haMt,  like  Alfriston,  for  instance ; 
while  others  that  are  more  drooping  in  obamoter, 
Eoklinville  for  example,  shonld  have  the  fall 
lesgth  Of  stem.  These  heights  include  that  por- 
tion of  the  Crab  stock  which  is  left  above  gronnd, 
in  some  oases  from  9  inches  to  1  foot.  In  the 
case  where  Apples  only  are  to  be  grown,  with 
perhaps  one  bash  tree  in  between,  or  perhnps 
vegetables,  or  where  the  situation  it  somewhat 
exposed,  what  are  known  as  half -standards  are  the 
most  serviceable ;  these  should  have  a  clean  stem 
of  4  feet  from  the  ground-line.  Bnch  varieties  as 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Worcester  Pearmain  suc- 
ceed admirably  under  this  method  of  training. 
When  the  desired  height  is  reached,  remove  the 
extreme  point  of  growth  to  induce  side  shoots  to 
form  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  future  head  of, 
say,  fnnn  three  to  five  branches  to  oommencc.  If 
these  are  out  back  to  within  4  inohea  of  the  base 
the  following  year,  a  perfect  head  will  in  lime  be 
had. 

Apple  trees  grown  in  bosh  form  are  perhaps  the 
most  generally  employed,  whether  it  be  for  a  few 
trees  in  the  kitchen  or  frait  garden,  or  on  a  lan!e 
scale  for  market  u<e.  Properly  trained  and  well- 
cultivated  bushes  produce  the  best  results,  both  in 
point  of  quantity  and  general  good  quality,  and  they 
are  not  so  likely  to  suffer  from  ^ong  wind,  where 
the  position  is  at  all  exposed,  as  standard  trees.  It 
is  in  this  form  of  tree  that  so  many  mistakes  are 
made  in  the  initial  pruning.  The  great  fault  In 
laying  the^fonndation  of  the  future  bush  is  allowiog 
too  much  length  of  shoot  to  remain  when  pruning 
the  maiden  tree.  I  have  beforo  me  several  ex- 
amples of  trees  that  were  wrongly  pruned  as 
maidena.  The  true  bush  is  one  that  has  ita 
branches  coming  from  the  main  stem  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground,  just  sufficient  to  show  the 
tree  with  a  clean  leg  or  stem.  The  examples  pre- 
vionuly  alluded  to  are  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling.  The  former  was  cut  to  within  2 
feet  3  inches  of  the  graft,  the  result  of  the  season's 
growth  being  three  shoots  within  10  Inches  of  tiie 
apex,  thns  leaving  17  inches  of  stem,  with  bat  a 
few  f  mlt  bnds  poshing  from  the  eyes.  In  the  case 
of  the  tecond-named  example,  a  length  of  2  feet 
6  leches  of  stem  was  left  at  pruning  time.  The 
result  is  two  shoots  at  the  extreme  end,  with  a  few 
smaller  growths  below  and  abare  stem  of  17  inches 
from  the  junction  to  the  lowest  small  shoots. 
Other  examples  oat  at  16  inches  from  the  graft 
exhibit  better  results,  having  two  (o  foarvigorooa 
shoots,  but  with  the  lower  eyes  still  dormant. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  exhibits  a  still  further  in- 
stance. In  one  case  a  length  of  shoot  2  feet  3 
inches  was  left,  the  result  being  two  shoots  at  the 
apex  9  inches  long,  with  a  few  buds  and  smaller 
shoots  below.  The  proper  way  to  prune  maidens  to 
obtain  desirable  boshes  should  be  to  cot  to  a  cer- 
tain length,  80  as  to  induce  the  desired  number  of 
shoots  to  grow  to  furnish  a  proper  foundation. 
The  length  of  shoot  to  be  left  varies  somewhat, 
according  to  the  manner  of  growth  of  each  sort. 
For  instance,  trees  of  vigorous  habit  should  be  cut 
lower  than  others  less  strong.  As  a  further  illus- 
tration, BiamlOT''s  Seedling  wai  pruned  to  within 
8  inobea  of  tbe  base ;  the  reenlt  is  five  stont  shoots, 
whi<^  liave  been  cnt  to  within  15  inches  of  where 
pruned  last  year.  Another  season  a  greater  length 
of  shoot  will  possibly  be  left.  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  was  allowed  10  inches  of  shoot ;  in  this  case 
five  shoots  resulted,  which  are  quite  enough  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  future  bush.  When  the  trees 
in  qaeetion  are  foor  years  ^d^  they  will  hp  fur- 
nished with  ipn  .at  twdvelmain'^haRictaBJ  /Ke 
fllUng-ia  of  It&giVfi^^bdHMUs^Mr^ 
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aocomplished  ;  thus  well-balanced  treea,  wbicb  cot 
only  give  the  caltivator  more  fruit,  bnt  are  a 
greater  credit  to  Mm  than  the  "laol^"  epccimeiis 
before  alladed  to,  are  obtaioed. 

Espalier -grown  trees  require  bard  pmoing  at 
first  to  gi%-e  tbem  tbe  necessary  sbape.  If  the 
lower  branches  were  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  from  tbe 
groaod,  valoable  space  would  be  lost ;  besides,  the 
tree  would  not  be  shapely.  Id  proning  m^den 
trees  for  espaliers,  tbe  aim  sboula  be  to  get  one 
pair  of  branchee  and  a  leader  Ihe  first  year.  To 
■eonre  this  object,  cut  the  npright  shoot  to  within 
6  inchcB  of  the  janotlon.  Bj  following  np  this 
practice  the  next  year,  branches  are  then  obtained 
evenly  on  both  tides  of  the  leader,  which  gives 
tbe  necesFary  shape.  Perhaps  no  form  of  trainipg 
needs  such  a  rigid  adherence  to  bard  praoicg  of 
the  maiden  tree  aa  tbe  espalier,  which  Is  an  inte- 
resting as  well  as  a  {nofltabla  method  of  cnltivat- 
ing  Apple  trees. 

The  cordon  plan  of  growing  Apple  trees  is  cow 
mnoh  in  favoor,  and  rightly  so,  aa  where  trees  of 
this  form  can  be  grown  there  need  be  no  bare 
places  on  the  walb>.  In  the  case  of  plantiiig  new 
trees  of  any  kind  to  remain,  several  years 
are  needed  before  the  wall  space  is  covered ;  here, 
then,  is  a  capital  chance  to  plant  a  few  single  cor- 
don Apple  trees.  Again,  tbey  may  be  ntilued  bj 
the  Bide  of  a  path,  tti^ned  in  an  apright  form  and 
arched  over.  Wherever  employed  they  will  be 
found  profitable.  Mach  of  the  finest  frait  comes 
from  cordons,  owing  to  tbe  quantity  of  fruit  on 
each  tree  being  restricted.  In  pruoing  for  the 
first  time  the  variety  moat  be  considered ;  some 
will  endure  a  greatu  length  of  stem  hdng  left 
than  others.  Some  varieHes  are  better  adapted  for 
this  form  of  cnltnre  than  others,  owing  to  their 
readiness  to  produce  side  shoots.  Tbe  Qneen, 
Ecklinville,  Cox's  Orange  and  Blenheim  Orange  are 
examples  of  free  growth  in  this  resppct.  Sach  as 
those  quoted  may  be  cat  to  within  2  feet  of  tbe 
graft  with  a  good  promise  of  snoceas.  Strong- 
growing  kinds  about  which  there  is  a  doubt  of 
tbeir  breaking  regularly  into  growth  should  be  cut 
to  within  1  foot  of  the  base.  A  greater  length 
may  be  left  the  second  year  if  tbe  object  be  to 
cover  tbe  allotted  space  cinickly,  as  by  that  time 
tbe  tree  will  be  better  established  and  conseqaently 
in  a  better  condition  to  send  out  shoots  more 
numerously. 

Pynuni<u  require  hard  pruning  in  the  first  stage 
to  lay  a  good  fonndat^  for  tbe  f ntore  tree ;  In- 
deed, it  u  a  mistake  to  allow  the  leader  to  advance 
rapidly  at  any  time.  E.  Moltheux. 


Sirawberry    Vicomiesae    Hericart  de 

Thary. — I  see  mention  baS  been  made  a  good  deal 
of  late  anent  the  merits  of  this  Strawberry  for 
early  forcing.  I  have  spcn  splendid  fruits  of  it  in 
FebrnaiT  and  Uarcb  at  Heckfield  during  the  late 
Mr.  Wilosmith's  time.  This  was  bis  favourite  sort, 
and  he  was  no  mean  judge  of  a  good  Strawberry, 
having  tried  many  sorts.  Perhaps  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  forced  Strawberries  during  tbe  months 
named  oould  be  seen  there,  which  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  value  of  any  particular  variety. 
— B.  H. 

Late-kept  Orape  Qroi  Oolman.  —  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  S.  Castle  sent  me  a  few  berries  of 
Gros  Colman  Grape  as  late  as  March  to  prove  how 

Cly  the  quality  wan  improved  by  being  kept 
than  the  bulk  of  this  variety  is  usually  eaten. 
Those  berries  fully  bora  oat  all  Mr.  Castle  main- 
tained, tbe  quality  being  remarkably  good.  Re- 
cently I  packed  tbe  last  bunches  of  Gros  Colman 
we  had  left,  and  was  agreeably  surpiised  at  tbe 
quality  of  some  of  the  benies  I  tasted.  Tbe  ob- 
jectionable Ivy-like  fiavonr  that  is  only  too  appa- 
nnt  daring  tbe  earlier  part  of  tbe  reason  had 
quite  disappeared,  and  a  richness  coupled  with  a 
very  pleasing  flavour  had  developed.  They  cer- 
tainly were  not  so  solid  as  Lady  D.>wne's  grown 
and  kept  alongside,  but  there  was  no  miateking 
the  superiority  of  Gros  Colman  for  tbe  time  being. 
XTnfortanately,  ke^eg  the  latter  much  after  mid- 
winter entails  a  oons'derable  amount  of  waste.  It 


is  not  naturally  a  very  late  keeping  variety  in  fact; 
whereas  with  Lady  Downe's  tbere  is  very  little 
waste,  especially  if  the  thinning  out  of  berries  has 
been  fairly  severe  at  the  outset.  A  free  use  of  fire 
heat  dniing  tbe  ripening  period  somewhat  mili- 
tates againtt  perfect  colouring  of  Gros  Colman, 
but  is  necewary  if  long  keeping  is  attempted,  some 
oC  the  bunches  with  reddish  black  berries  which 
ripened  immediately  over  the  hot- water  pipes  keep- 
ing better  than  others  more  nearly  black  in  colour, 
and  which  did  not  get  qnite  so  much  heat.— W.  I. 

Sand  for  Uuseat  Qrapea.— It  is  surprising 
how  the  roots  of  Muscat  Vines  revel  in  a  dressing 
of  sand  when  li>id  on  the  sorface  after  the  loote 
soil  has  been  scraped  off.  The  sharper  or  more 
gritty  it  is  the  better.  A  dressing  aslf  an  inch 
thick  spread  over  the  border  next  to  the  roots  is 
not  too  much,  coveiing  this  with  some  partly  de- 
cayed turf  and  wood  ashes  mixed.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  understood  that  I  am  dealing  with  Vines 
that  are  planted  in  a  border,  tbe  soil  of  which  is 
of  a  stiff,  retentive  nature,  rather  than  light  and 
sandy  naturally. — B.  H. 


RETABDING  PEACH  AND  NECTABINE 
BLOOM. 

I  AH  adverse  to  coddling  tbe  bloom  of  the  above 
trees,  as,  from  close  obanvaticm,  too  much  shelter 
is  as  injurious  as  ncme  at  alL  Even  far  north, 
covering  up,  especially  early  covering,  may  be 
carried  too  far,  so  that  there  are  mach  loss  of  time 
and  considetsble  vexation  when  failures  occur,  let 
alone  the  diity  state  tbe  trees  get  into  owing  to 
green-fiy  and  loss  of  vigour  by  the  leaves  dropping 
or  curling.  I  believe  in  keeping  the  treea  exposed 
as  long  as  possible  before  protectiug.  There  is 
considerable  gain  by  retarding  Feach  and  Necta- 
rine trees,  both  as  regards  time  and  the  chances 
of  a  crop.  Much  good  is  done  by  timely  removal 
of  the  young  shoots  or  branches  from  the  walls  as 
soon  aa  the  leaves  fall,  as  this  hardens  the  wood 
and  makes  it  bloom  much  later  than  when  left 
against  tbe  wall  till  pruned.  It  also  destroys  such 
pests  as  green-fly,  and  the  old  h<des  will  be 
drenched  by  rains  and  cleaned.  I  am  mil  aware 
the  severest  cold  does  not  kill  some  insects,  but  if 
the  trees  are  removed  there  is  no  difficolly  in 
eradicating  tbem  by  applving  a  strong  insecticide. 
There  will  be  little  praoing  if  due  attention  has 
been  paid  to  tlilnning  out  the  growth  as  soon  as 
the  trait  was  gathered.  This  last  is  an  important 
operation,  and  thongh  it  may  be  thought  out  of 
placa  in  a  note  on  protection,  it  will  be  clear  that 
it  is  most  beneficial  in  preparing  the  new  wood  to 
withstand  our  severe  winters,  rendering  it  firmer 
and  better  ripened.  When  these  trees  are  in  a 
crowded  state  tbey  are  never  satisfactory.  The 
fruit  is  small  and  the  trees  soon  get  dirly.  By 
summer  pinching  and  pruning,  canker  Is  also  lers 
troublesome.  These  trees  often  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture,  especially  on  light  gravelly  soil. 
With  due  extension  of  branches  and  a  thorough 
ripening  of  woor',  there  Is  less  need  of  early  pro- 
tection. Object  ion  may  l>e  made  to  unnailing  of  the 
shoots  or  branches,  thinking  it  would  cause  injury 
by  the  shoots  blowing  about,  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  as  it  is  only  the  young  growth  that  is  oo- 
naiied,  and  if  this  growth  has  been  properly  pre- 
pared by  thinning  and  exposure  it  will  be  sufl3- 
ciently  strong  to  withstand  frost.  When  the  trees 
or  shoots  are  detached  from  the  wall  in  tbe  autump, 
cleansing,  If  necesFary,  should  be  attended  to  and 
little  more  need  be  done  till  tbe  pruning  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  I  make  it  a  practice  to 
leave  the  shoots  as  late  as  possible  before 
renailing.  This  may  be  done  much  later  than 
is  often  practised  provided  it  U  carried  out  care- 
fully. Of  course,  with  the  blooms  ready  to  burst 
careful  handling  is  important,  but  if  a  few  blooms 
are  lost  tbere  are  others  in  close  proximity  to  taVe 
tbeir  place.  As  previously  noted,  tbe  longer  the 
opening  of  the  blooms  is  retarded  tbe  more  certain 
the  crop.  I  have  seen  the  blooms,  aftor  tbe  nailing, 
covered  from  strong  sunshine  by  tiffany  with  ex- 
cellent results,  but  this  latter  is  not  always  prac- 
tioalde;on  tbe  other  hand,  equally  good  results 


have  been  obtained  without  covering  of  any  kind, 
thus  showing  if  the  trees  are  in  a  favcHirabfe  posi- 
tion,lhe  wood  well  ripened,Bnd  the  blooming peiiod 
retarded  as  much  as  possttile,  there  are  few«  fail- 
ures and  in  tbe  end  less  trouble.  Those  with  a  long 
stretch  of  Peach  wall  cannot  often  afford  rollers 
or  blinds  and  have  to  make  vaxioas  shifts.  A 
season  or  two  ago  I  noticed  Mr.  Hndscoi,  Gminers- 
bui^  House,  adopted  a  simple,  very  neat,  and  eiS- 
cacioos  means  of  protection  by  using  stout  Bamboo 
poles  placed  against  the  wall  seoorely,  covering 
with  double  fish  nets.  The  fiunbooa  faang  smooth 
there  is  no  injary  to  the  tiffany  m  nets;  the 
covering  idways  looks  neat,  is  soon  erected  or 
removed,  and  does  not  blow  against  the  treea,  the 
canes  being  placed  rather  close  together.  I  have 
adopted  this  plan  with  excellent  results.  Of 
course,  in  very  exposed  positions  a  thicker  material 
than  doable  net  would  be  necessary,  bat  even  than 
this  protection  should  not  he  given  till  the  last 
mmnent.  I  have  more  faith  in  a  good  coping  than 
In  a  thick  outside  protection ;  I  do  not  advise  a 
permanent  glass  cof^ng.  Once  I  had  a  long  Peach 
wail  to  manage  with  a  thick  groand  glass  2  feet 
wide  coping,  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove. 
There  was  also  a  poor  sapidy  of  water  and  labour 
to  apply  the  latter,  the  result  being  a  full  crop  of 
spider  and  poor  fruit.  A  movable  wooden  copieg 
ij  excellent,  as  this  preserves  the  bloom  from  ex* 
cessive  rains  or  hail.  When  only  light  covering 
is  given  to  the  blooms  this  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main a  little  longer  after  tbe  fruit  has  set  to  pro- 
tect tbe  foliage,  as  often  when  a  thick  covering  is 
□sed  and  removed  aU  at  once  it  acts  injuriously 
both  on  the  tender  f mit  and  foliage.  Whatever  is 
used  to  protect  should  be  light  enoogh  to  admit 
air  and  Bght— O.  Wttbks. 

 1  have  long  been  oE  the  opinion  that  the 

supposed  advantages  of  deferring  uie  pnmiitg  and 
fixing  to  the  walls  of  the  shoots  of  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  growing  against  open  walls  are  more 
fanciful  than  real.  It  has  become  the  practice 
now.a-days  for  some  people  to  advocate  the  un- 
tying of  the  trees,  or  rather  shoots,  from  the  walls 
during  the  early  pertc^tbewinter  and  to  flx  them 
away  until,  as  they  say,  the  buds  show  colour,  and 
then  re-fasten  them  without  delay.  And  to  further 
delay  the  ordinary  pruning  and  nailing  or  tying  in 
until  the  buds  show  colour  is  certainly  not  a  very 
wise  proceeding,  especially  if  tbere  are  several 
trees  to  manage.  Host  gardeners  wbobavealarge 
garden  to  manage  with  a  reduced  labour  staff 
know  what  this  means.  It  is  all  very  well  if  t^ere 
are  only  two  or  three  ttees  to  attend  to,  hot  if  I 
were  to  wait  until  the  buds  show  colour  and  com- 
mence at  one  end  of  the  waU,  the  trees  at  the 
other  end  would  be  In  bloom  before  finished, 
Wherethereisa  difference  it  is  more  in  the  variety 
than  Id  the  time  of  fixing  to  the  wall.  If  I  could 
span  the  labour  I  would  take  each  tree  from  tbe 
wall,  {vnne  and  wash  ii,  afterwaids  flxtng  It  to 
the  wall  when  finished.  1  used  to  do  so  when 
labour  was  more  plentiful  than  at  the  present  time, 
bat  even  then  with  a  quantity  of  trees  the  work 
was  very  great.  I  am  now  (the  second  week  in 
February)  fastening  the  shoo:s  as  fast  as  labour 
can  be  spared  for  the  purpfwe,  and  I  have  not  the 
least  fear  that  it  will  so  hasten  the  unfolding  of 
tbe  buds  as  to  jeopardise  the  crop  or  affect  in  the 
least  tbe  setting  of  the  flowers.  At  any  time  dar- 
ing February  when  the  weaiber  is  mild  the  prun- 
ing, tying,  or  nailing  to  the  wall  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  oDDortunity  offers,  and  the  socner 
tbe  better.— Y.  A.  H. 


Vines  in  narrow  borders. — Some  of  the  best 
of  Grapes  have  been  obtained  from  Vines  the  roots 
of  which  were  confined  to  exceptionally  narrow 
borders.  Many  span-roofed  houses,  built  purposely 
for  tbe  growth  of  Cucumbers,  Melons  or  plnnts, 
having  n  pal  h  down  tbe  centre,  with  a  bed  on  each 
sidf,  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall,  the  width  of  each 
bed  not  being  more  than  4  feet  at  the  most, 
have  often  been  turned  into  vineries.  Being 
limited  both  in  tbe  growth  dLtte  rods  and  roots 
alike,  the  Vines  in  such  hogs^  4<\9o4  )'m  }n*ny 
years  in  thC^grt*ze(*«y*L*  ©^J^y 4i&ey 
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serve  their  parpo-e  very  often  really  well.  In 
hooKs  of  sDcb  limited  roof -space,  snch  varieties  as 
GroB  Gaillanme,  Irebbiano,  and  the  White  Tokay 
lira  not  the  most  desirable  sorts  to  plant.  These 
as  a  rale  require  more  head-room  than  can  well  be 
afforded  in  the  limired  space  at  command.  Varie- 
ties like  AUoante.  Mosoat  of  Alexandria,  Qros 
BCazoo,  HadrMfield  Conrt  and  I^y  Dowoe's  are 
the  most  snllable  for  such  narrow  hoases.  In 
houses  of  limited  area,  as  in  this  case,  the  Yine 
borders  require  mote  attention  as  to  watering. 
Greater  qnanlities  of  stimalating  food,  snch  hb 
repeated  sarface-dresslogs  of  some  fertiliser,  bone- 
meal,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  cow  manure  laid  on  the 
border,  waterlog  it  In,  an  alio  neoessary,  Liqnid 
made  from  animal  msnares  it  is  d!fQoiilt  to  find  a 
good  sobstltnte  for.— E.  M. 

Peftch  Alexander.— In  regard  to  the  above, 
myexpetienoeisjastthe  same  as  Mr.  Onimp'sio 
far  as  r^ards  bad-droppiDg.  Last  antamn  I  rooted 
ont  of  the  late  Peach  hi>D>e  two  fine  trees  of  Alex- 
ander, as  they  were  quite  worthless.  Thefe  two 
trees  dropped  all  their  best  bads,  and  althoagh  the 
wood  wM  well  ripened  it  was  of  no  valne.  They 
bad  been  growing  with  their  roots  inside  in  the 
best  of  soil,  and  in  company  with  one  tree  of 
Orossfl  MigQonne.  The  two  trees  of  Alexander 
only  oanied  a  thin  crop  of  frait,  while  Orosse  Hig- 
nonne  bad  a  splendid  orop  of  Uie  finest  fruit  (and 
was  ripe  at  the  same  date  a*  Alexander). 
I  have  not  foand  that  Alexander  or  any  other 
Feacb,  started  at  the  end  of  November  or  first 
week  in  December,  ooald  be  bad  ripe  twenty 
eight  days  before  Royal  George  or  Qntm  Mig- 
nonne.  I  have  grown  all  these  so-called  early 
Peaches,  and  have  found  that  in  regard  to  very 
early  forcing  they  are  not  enoal  to  the  old  sorts. 
Let  them  come  on  later  in  the  season.  Theyarea 
little  earlier  than  Itoyal  George,  Grosse  Mtgnonne, 
and  the  ilk,  bat  for  early  forcing  year  after  year 
they  cannot  beat  the  old  sorts.  I  have  had  iralt 
of  Ute  Royal  George  and  Grosse  Hfgnonne  ripe  in 
tiie  last  week  in  Apri<,  and  by  their  side  Bariy 
Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  York,  and  Hale^ 
Early,  and  soon  foand  oat  they  were  as  r^;ards 
early  forcing  nothing  equal  as  regards  crop  and 
flavoar  to  Royal  George,  Grosse  Uignonne,  and 
Noblesse.  X  have  always  found  the  large  flowering 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  uneqnal  to  the  strain  of 
early  forcing  as  compared  with  the  small  flowering 
Beotlon.— W.  C.  Lkach,  Alburv  Park  Oardeni, 
GuUdferd. 


TAB  PEACH  WALL  AT  FARNHAH  CASTLE. 

A  TBBV  masaive  stone  wall  some  14  feet  In  height, 
very  neatly  faced,  and  of  a  semi-ciroalar  form 
1)  that  on  which  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
snccestf  uUy  grown  at  Farnhim  Castle.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  very  large  and  robust.  Perhaps  it 
is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  unusual  height  of  the 
wall,  which  admits  oC  free  eztendon,  but  trees  14 
feet  in  height  and  some  16  feet  across  fally  cover- 
ing the  stated  area  are  not  met  with  every  day. 
But  after  all  the  remarkable  fact  concerning  these 
Peach  trees  is  that  literally  they  have  no  t>order. 
It  is  tme  at  the  base  of  the  wall  is  a  strip  of  soil 
12  inches  wide,  but  no  oae  will  call  that  a  Peacb 
border.  Then  comes  a  strip  of  10  inches  of  tarf, 
then  a  gravel  foot-path  7  feet  wide,  and  beyond 
that  a  slewing  lawn.  Probably  no  living  gardener 
if  he  were  about  to  plant  a  Peach  wall  would  do  so 
with  such  border  conditions.  No  one  would  for  a 
moment  look  for  any  good  result  in  such  case,  and 
yet  there  is  to  be  seen  ample  evidence  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  Peacb  trees  to  thrive  well  under  condi- 
tions that  are  r^ardsd  as  next  to  impossible  in 
modem  gardening.  When  at  Fkmham,  as  most 
happen  everywhere  under  any  Conditions,  it  it 
needfnl  to  remove  some  old  tree  and  rejdace  It  \jj 
a  fresh  one,  a  large  portion  of  the  graeral  path 
has  to  be  removed,  a  bole  made  snd  provided 
with  fresh  soil,  the  new  tree  plauted,  and 
the  gravel  and  turf  margin  repleced.  As  to 
mntchiog.  that  is  entirely  oat  of  the  question. 
Now  a/i  Peaches  thrive  si  well  nnder  these 
annmed  advme  ocmiitlona,  the  qnestkoi  naturally 


arise',  Does  the  modem  system  of  preparing  rich 
deep  borders,  giving  oonaidarable  dressings  cf 
animal  and  artlQcial  manures,  and  generally  an- 
nual mnlchlnga  prove  to, be  the  best  methods  of 
secaring  good  trees,  sound  sturdy  wood,  and  aban- 
dant  crops?  The  wall  at  Famham  CaaUe  now 
devoted  to  Peaches  or  other  stone  fraits  seems  to 
have  been  so  utilised  from  time  Immemorial.  There 
is  on  the  wall  some  trees  that  are  probably  the 
very  oldest  in  the  kingdom.  A  Breda  Apricot, 
with  an  enormous  stem,  has,  perhaps,  been  there 
100  years.  A  Green  Gage  Plum  has  a  stem,  or 
rather  a  congerie  of  split,  twisted,  and  odd-looking 
stems,  2  feet  across,  that  have  in  the  ourse  of 
time  broken  from  one  origioal  stem,  and  the  tree, 
that  Btill  carries  good  crops  of  fruit,  can  hardly  be 
less  than  150  years  old.  That  it  was  originally 
worked  is  evident,  as  a  stout  shoot  from  the  stock, 
broken  np  from  the  base,  is  kept  in  check  every 
year.  The  site  ia  at  once  a  warm  and  sheltered 
one,  bat  very  near  in  front  rises  the  massive  keep 
or  ronnd  tower,  the  base  of  whi<^  oovers  nearly  axt 
acre  of  ground.  This  rises  to  a  height  of  some  50 
feet,  and  naturally  excludes  a  gom  deal  of  san- 
sbine.  Perhaps  the  ordinary  soil  is  good,  bat. 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  exceptionally  so. 
No  doubt  it  ia  naturally  well  drained,  but  let  the 
weather  be  ever  bo  dry,  it  is  very  obvious  that  with 
a  broad  gravel  walk  and  a  sharp  slope  of  turf  ever 
the  roots,  watering  the  Peach  trees  can  hardly  be 
performed.  The  fact  that  the  trees  do  so  well 
shows  that  to  all  recognised  rales  of  oaltare  there 
are  some  and  very  striklogly  snocessfal  exoeptlons. 

A.  D. 


An  Apple  wanted.— Can  any  of  yoor  borticul- 
taral  oorrMpondenta  help  me  to  obtain  a  trre  of  an 
Apple  called  Mwlean'a  iravonritaP  The  nnrserymen 
(Ihave  inuuued  of  a  good  many)  tell  me  that  they 
have  never  neard  at  the  Af^e.— J.  F.  Ccst. 

Seasonable  notes  on  outdoor  FeacAeB. — 
Tbe  trees  on  walla  in  all  aspects  are  In  a  much  more 
forward  state  than  they  were  last  year  at  this  date. 
It  waB  quite  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  March 
before  I  commenced  to  tie  the  branches  to  the 
wires.  This  year  the  trees  were  in  such  a  state  of 
advancement  by  the  middle  of  February  that  I  then 
began  the  same  work.  One  would  have  thooght 
that  the  sharp  wintry  weather  experienced  for  a 
whole  month  at  the  end  of  Dwember  and  the 
greater  pat  t  of  January  would  have  checked  the 
rise  of  tbe  sap.  The  trees,  too,  were  loosened 
from  tbe  wires  as  usual  in  the  autumn.  More  care 
in  covering  them  while  in  bloom  wilt  be  necessary. 
Aa  the  pruning  of  the  trees  wai  carried  ont  after 
tbe  fruit  was  gathered  in  nearly  all  CRses,  but  little 
of  that  is  needed  at  the  present  time.  I  cannot 
understand  bow  it  is  that  this  necfssary  detail  is 
postponed  too  often  antil  this  season  of  the  yenr, 
instead  of  removing  snperfiuous  shoots  in  tbe  aa- 
tamn.  A  thoroogh  wosliing  of  the  trees  and  wall 
with  strong  soapsuds  by  the  aid  of  the  garden  en- 
gine will  cleanse  the  trees  and  walls  of  most  in- 
sect p'sts.  There  is  all  tbe  difference  possible  in 
the  appearance  of  trees  neatly  and  systemntically 
tralDed  as  compared  with  ihoje  that  are  simply 
tacked  to  the  waII  in  any  form.  Where  beginners 
in  training  Peacb  trees  err  Is  in  not  properly  se- 
caring first  the  main  branches  all  over  the  tree  to 
the  wall,  and  also  by  the  crooked  manner  they  lay 
in  the  sliootB  of  last  season's  growth.  The  hue  of 
the  latter  abonld  be  quite  str^ht  from  the  junc- 
tion whence  they  start.  The  distance  from  the 
main  branch  that  the  point  of  each  shall  be  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  length  of  tbe  shoots  and 
the  space  to  fill.  Where  trees  ore  strong  and 
healthy  good-sisjd  wood  will  be  annually  pn^oced 
even  if  the  tzaea  cany  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  A  space 
of  4  Inches  is  not  too  much  to  allow  between  tiie 
growths  of  the  previous  year,  but  it  veiy  often 
happens,  not  through  choice,  that  half  that  distance 
can  only  be  allowed  in  certain  parts  of  the  trees. 
Banners  in  Peacb<tree  training  are  apt  to  make 
the  branches  too  fast  If  any  rootsare  bare  on  the 
surface  cover  them  with  turfy  loam  and  wood- 
ashes,  bnt  I  do  not  believe  In  tbe  practice  of  mnlch- 
ing  the  borders  joat  yet  with  manure.  Neither  do 


I  favour  the  breaking  np  of  the  surfoce-soU  by 
forking  it  over.  The  more  solid  the  ground  is  about 
the  trees  the  less  likelihood  is  there  (rf  soft  sappy 
growth  the  next  season.— E.  M. 

Trainings  yoxmg  Peach  treaa.— I  have  abont 
a  dosen  yonng  Peach  trees  against  a  wall.  They 
have  been  planted  a  little  over  twelve  months. 
Could  you  give  me  any  information  respecting  the 
most  essential  points  to  establish  a  good  foundation 
to  the  above  trees  ?— A.  H. 

*«*  It  the  young  Peaoh  trees  have  been  fairly 
welt  attended  to  last  ssastKi,  eaoh  wonld  now  he 
fumi^ed  with  several  lateral  shoots,  bnt  I  suspect 
from  the  query  of  "  A.  H."  that  the  growth  of  his 
trees  is  not  wall  balanced.  The  most  essential 
point  with  young  Peach  trees  so  as  to  ensure  a 
good  foundation  is  to  check  any  strong  growths 
which  ard  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  and  which  if 
allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  would  weaken  the 
lower  branches.  If  tbe  trees  really  have  any  of 
these  strong  shoots,  shorten  them  well  hack  at 
once  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  tbe  weaker  shoots. 
If  not  already  done,  well  spread  the  branches  out 
in  tbe  form  of  an  open  fan,  bringing  the  lower 
tier  of  branches  down  to  almost  a  horisootol 
position,  the  rem^der  l>eing  equally  spread  out, 
keeping  the  centre  well  open.  The  centre  of  the 
tree  will  become  famiriied  in  due  coarse.  Keep  a 
sharp  look  oat  for  insect  pests,  giving  the  trees  a 
good  washing  now  with  either  Gishorst  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  Quassia  chips  and  soft  soap.  One  pound 
of  each  placed  in  an  old  boiler  and  boiled  for  ten 
minntea  wilt  be  sufficient  when  strained  to  make 
10  or  12  gallons.  It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
that  the  fir^t  shoots  are  not  allowed  to  beoome 
crippled  through  the  attacks  of  Insectf,  and  a? 
prevention  is  the  best  course  to  pursue,  give  them 
a  good  syringing  every  three  or  four  weeks  after 
growth  tnkes  place.  Tbe  main  shoota  as  they  grow ; 
and  which  will  eventnolly  form  tbe  framework  of 
tbe  tree,  most  be  kept  straight.  If  there  are  any 
of  {these  shoots  taking  too  strong  a  lead  to  the 
diwidvantage  of  tbe  others,  pinch  oat  the  points, 
when  tbe  resulting  growth  will  not  be  so  strong. 
Train  in  as  many  lateral  shoots  ss  there  is  room 
for  without  overcrowding.  Pinching  out  all  lateral 
shoots  as  they  form  from  tbe  main  shoots  causes 
these  to  become  too  gross,  and  eventnilly  they  might 
aaccumb  to  gumming.  It  tbe  wall  is  well  exposed 
to  the  sun,  adopt  whatlmay  term  the  semi-extension 
system  of  growth.  *<  A.  H."  will  no  doabt  perceive 
uiat  the  most  essential  point  is  to  check  over- 
luxuriant  shoots,  so  aa  to  throw  more  slrength 
into  the  weaker  ones.  By  following  the  above 
course  and  keeping  tbe  shoots  traioei  thinly,  also 
waging  war  against  insect  pests,  well-farolslied 
trees  will  be  formed  in  due  time. — T.  A  H. 

The  Qooaeborry  caterpillar.— "  R.  D."  at 
page  84,  Feb.  4,  gives  a  timely  atticle  on  tlie  above, 
bat,  although  he  has  various  remedies  to  hand,  I 
do  not  think  they  are  of  a  high  standard.  Prac- 
tically, faand-picUog,  for  Instance,  is  oat  of  the 
question  at  sach  a  time ;  dostlng  the  foliage  with 
lime,  soot,  sulphur,  or  hellebore  is  both  dirty  and 
ineffectual,  unless  fairly  well  smothered — certainly 
more  than  1  lb.  to  fifty  trees.  Tbe  remedy  I  tiave 
used  for  several  years  with  complete  suooeas  la 
this ;  As  soon  as  the  G^wsebenies  are  set,  I  get 
1  lb.  of  hellebore  powder  (for  which  I  have  never 
paid  more  than  Is.  3d.),  place  it  in  one  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  well  stir  it  and  strain  it  through 
very  fine  maalin— if  doable,  all  the  better.  Then 
pot  it  into  15  gallons  of  clear  water.  Get  some 
one  to  hold  the  foliage  np  on  one  side  of  the  tree, 
while  anoUier  plies  the  solution  to  the  underside 
of  tlie  leaves  throogh  a  sjrringe.  One  syrlngeful 
to  each  side  of  the  tree  is  suffident.  A  second  ap- 
plication may  be  necessary  the  first  year,  but  an 
annual  dose  will  be  found  to  be  ample  ever  after. 
Be  careful  to  do  it  in  fine  weather.  This  will  not 
need  any  washing  off,  nor  will  it  have  that  forbid- 
ding appearance  seen  when  the  hellebore  powder 
is  dusted  on.  Hus  any  reider  of  TSB  Qaodbit 
tjri«d  this  remedy  7— H.  W. 

-  I  have  long  regarded  hellebore  as  the  cure 
for  this.  Perhaps  "  R.  D."  hu  never  had  occasion 
to  use  it.  or  »«y^eW/^!3P©«^T^ 
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of  It  ia  rather  expensive.  It  is  nov  more  than 
twelve  years  sinoe  first  1  osed  it,  and  it  proved 
most  effeetnaL  I  then  paid  1b.  4d.  for  a  pound, 
and  faaTlof  oooaiion  to  tue  it  again  last  season  in 
a  qaita  different  part  of  the  eoantiy,  I  fonnd 
the  price  ezaotly  the  same.  A  ponnd  of  tbid 
powder  oarefnlly  distributed  will  go  a  very  long 
way,  and  even  the  market  growers  coald  hardly 
afford  to  neglect  the  use  oC  so  good  a  remedy  when 
it  means  the  saving  of  a  crop.   Last  year  half  a 

r'ond  Boffioed  to  rid  my  bashes  of  tbe  pest, 
have  never  had  to  wash  the  berries,  beoanse 
rain  has  generally  intervened  between  the  ap- 
plication of  tbe  powder  and  the  gathering  of 
the  fmit;  in  fact,  the  pest  has  appeared  long 
before  the  frait  was  flt,  and  consequently  it 
was  cleansed.  However,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  this  precaution  and  observe  it 
when  an  attack  is  coincident  with  the  fitness  of 
the  fmit  for  g^ering. — A.  H. 


Flower  Garden. 


TOFTED  PAN8IES. 

A  UONTEHFORARY  writeS  ; — 

We  are  puzslel  in  nnderstand  the  appHcafion  of 
the  word  "tufted"  to  tbe  bedd<n?  Violas.  We  are 
told  that  the  term  tufted  has  been  uaod  to  distingnisb 

Slants  of  a  spreading  habit,  like  Pink#,  Aobrietias, 
;o.,  from  plants  with  simple  erect  stems,  sneh  as  the 
Stock.  Ac.  To  apply  the  term  tufted  to  plante  of  a 
tpreading  habit  is  a  complete  contradict' oo  of  terms. 

A  writer  in  the  same  journal  answers : — ■ 
"Among  the  plants  to  which  botaniste  have 
applied  the  term,  the  most  familiar  and  one  of 
the  prettieet  is  the  dainty  little  Campanula 
cfBipitosa,  often  used  as  an  edging,  and  oi 
whioh  there  is  a  good  white  as  wSu  as  the 
ordinaTT  bluish  tana.  Now  the  close  or 
tufted  habit  ia  well  ahown  in  thia  plan^  with 
its  dense  dose  habit,  so  very  Cerent  to 
many  plants  of  the  same  gentu,  some  of  them 
even  reaching  G  feet  in  height,  and  showing 
evenr  degree  ( f  vigour  and  looseness  of  habit. 
Well,  if  this  plant  possaaaed  a  dozen  lives, 
it  could  not  increase  more  vi^rously  at  the 
root  and  sprzad  than  it  does  without  losing  its 
tufted  habit,  so  that  if  one  plants  it  as  an  edg- 
ing in  narrow  walks,  it  wUf  often  meet  in  the 
mMdle  and  leave  no  room  for  the  feet  between ; 
while,  if  we  take  it  up,  a  thousand  plants  may 
be  made  from  one,  owing  to  its  spreading  habit. 
I  have  planted  it  near  some  fiagatones  and 
have  found  it  runs  both  over  and  under  them. 
Take,  again,  a  native  plant  leas  known  in  gar- 
dens, but  not  uncommon^  the  tufted  Bockfoil 
(Baxifraga  eiespitosa),  whioh  reproMntB,  in  the 
aamo  way  as  the  little  Hairbell  did  among  its 
kind,  the  tufted  habit  of  its  great  alpine 
fomily.  Now,  whUe  always  preserving  tlieir 
close  tufted  habit,  these  plants  spread  over  the 
earth  like  ma^ic.  If  the  Saxifrages  of  the 
moasy  section  are  dotted  over  beds  or  borders, 
they  will  soon  close  tc^ther  and  give  little 
chance  to  the  annual  weeds  that  infest  most 
garden  ground.  If  we  take  up  a  plant,  we  find 
innumerable  rootlets  already  at  work  in  the 
moist,  close  tuft,  always  pushing  its  gentle,  but 
not  very  slow,  way  over  the  ground.  Just  in  the 
same  way  as  these  two  types  of  well-known 
plants  show  the  tufted  and  spreading  habit,  so 
are  the  mountain  Yioleta,  V.  calcarata,  V.  cor- 
nuta,  and  others,  which  while  tufted  in  habit 
spread  .at  the  same  time  at  the  root;  this 
excellent  character  they  have  given  to  ^eir 
garden  progeny,  the  tufted  Pansy— croaaes  be- 
tween the  ^pine  Violets  and  the  newer  garden 
forma  of  V.  tricolor,  or  whatever  the  garden 
Pansiee  may  have  come  from,  a  point  on  which 
good  botanista  are  not  i^;reed.   What  ia  beyond 


dispute  is  that  all  these  plants  are  hybrids 
and  varieties,  and  therefore,  by  the  express 
wisdom  of  the  scientific,  allowed  only  to  pos- 
sess an  English  name»  The  term  tufted  is  a 
true  and  good  name  in  every  way  from  a 
botanist's  or  gardening  point  of  view,  and  gets 
rid  of  the  never-ending  confusion  among  gar- 
deners in  attempting  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  Viola  and  Pansy,  which  is  impossible 
and  ridionlons.— E.  J.  L." 


LILIES  VJHRSUS  HOmB. 

In  your  issue  of  Feb.  25,  p.  158,  yoa  publish  nn 
article  by  Alexander  Wallace,  of  Colchester, 
headed  "  LIIIcB  vertns  RoseB."  I  am  aware  of  Br. 
Wallace's  great  reputation  as  a  enltivator  of  Lilies, 
and  therefore  know  that  in  replying  to  him  I  must 
be  very  careful  of  what  I  say,  but  I  cannot  quite 
understand  why  he  should  head  his  nrticleasif 
tbe  cultivation  of  Lilies  were  antagonistic  to  that 
of  Boses,  or  vice  versa.  There  is  no  reason  that 
they  should  not  be  cultivated  together,  and  I  might 
say  in  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  I  can  nlao 
state  that  both  in  a  large  garden  I  had  at  Bezley, 
in  Kent,  some  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  and  also 
now  in  a  small  garden  I  find  room  fn  both  Lilies 
and  Roses,  and  also  for  the  proper  oaltivation  of 
both  classes  of  flowers. 

Dr.  Wallace  begins  his  article  1^  making  a  state- 
ment that,  of  course,  may  still  be  correct,  bnt  I 
think  it  would  have  been  more  so  ten  years  ago. 
He  states  that  he  supposes  "for  one  person  that 
coltivHtes  Lilies,  500  grow  Roses."  Of  course,  a 
statement  of  this  kind  cannot  be  controverted,  as  it 
is  impossible  really  to  say  whether  it  would  be  cor- 
rect or  not,  bnt  with  the  facility  now  given  to  ama- 
teurs to  bny  Lilies  of  every  variety  at  auctions,  and, 
moreover,  Lilies  which  we  are  fidrly  confident  are 
true  to  name,  a  great  impetos  has  been  given  to 
the  growth  of  Lilies,  and,  therefore,  many  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people  who  ten  years  ago 
did  not  know  a  L.  aoratom  from  a  L.  CMididam 
or  L.  testacenm  can  now  tell  at  all  events  tbe 
difference  between  these  and  many  other  Lilies  when 
they  are  in  flower.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr. 
Wallace's  statement  that  Lilies  take  "aback  seat" 
in  lUt  summer  hortionltaral  shows,  as  where  there 
are  prizss  given  for  arrangement  of  p'ants  the 
Lily  takes  anything  but  a  backseat,  and  I  may  say 
that  at  our  own  locnl  show  in  this  town  of  Croy- 
don, where  very  large  sums  of  money  are  given  in 
prizes  for  tbe  deoorative  arrangement  of  f^aots 
in  groups  and  in  flower.  Lilies  are  shown  in  per- 
fection. To  instance  another  and  tlie  premier 
flower  show  of  the  London  season,  that  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  tbe  Temple  Gaidens 
in  the  month  of  Hay,  tbe  Lilies  shown  by  such 
great  growers  as  tbe  Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  Ware,  and, 
I  think,  Mr.  Bull,  as  well  as  other  great  Lily 
growers  whom  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  are  a 
marked  feature,  and  as  much  admired  by  many  as 
tbe  more  valuable  exhibits  of  glorioDS  Orchids  sent 
annuslly  to  this  now  celebrated  show  by  Baron 
Scbiceder,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Messrs.  Cypher, 
Sander,  Low  and  others  too  namerous  to  mention. 

Dr.  Wallace  then  proceeds  to  analyse  the  various 
beauties  of  tbe  Lily  as  compared  with  the  Rose, 
bnt  all^oagh  in  snob  a  case  oompariBons  may  well 
be  said  to  be  at  all  events  invidion*,  although  not 
odious,  yet  I  think  he  Is  wrong  here  also.  He  says 
no  Rose  can  compare  in  parity  of  colour  with  the 
Lily.  He  does  not,  fortunately  perbsps  for  him, 
specialise  the  Lilies,  and  as  there  are  so  mnny  va- 
riet  ies  and  colours,  one  is  itatQtally  led  to  infer  that 
he  principally  means  the  white  LUlrs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Madonna  Lily,  the  Bermuda  Lily, 
the  Lilinm  auratam  virginale,  LUium  landfolium 
Ercetzeii,  and  the  common  Lilinm  longiflorum  are 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  their  spotless  puiity,  but  I 
have  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Wallace  knows  more  of 
them  than  he  does  of  Innocenle  Firola,  most  beao- 
tiful  of  all  white  Tea  Boses ;  Niphetos,  loved  by 
some  ;  Devonlensls,  known  to  many  and  for  half  a 
century  to  a  few;  Souvenir  dc  S.  A.  Prince  and 
other  while  KoBes  which  are  quiteaspure  in  colour 
as  the  Lilies  I  h.we  mentioned,  lUthough  of 


course  they  cannot  be  compared  in  grandeur 
or  size,  and   in  this   latter   respect   I  think 
Dr.  Wallace's  title  of  "the   modest  Lily"  is 
somewhat   inappropriate.    But   if   we  farther 
make  a  comjMriBon,  pure  colour   other  than 
white,  what  yellow  Lily  can  compare  with  Mar^- 
chal  TiM  in  its  pure  golden  coloor  ?   I  am  aware 
that  there  are  many  Lilies  wlilob  have  lovely 
golden  colours,  such  as  anratam,  Szovitslannm, 
Humboldti,  &c.,  bat  none  of  them  which  I  can  at 
the  moment  call  to  mind  can  compare  with  Maffi- 
cbal  Niel  in  its  parity  of  that  tint,  and  when  the 
colonm  are  intermingled,  can  any  Lily  surpass 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillao  Rose  1   I  muet,  although  a 
great  admirer  and  also— for  tne  siae  of  my  place — 
a  large  grower  of  Lilies,  give  these  Boses  I  have 
mentioned  the  palm  for  colour  in  the  case  of  yel- 
lows ;  but  I  will  mention  one  Lily  which  I  think 
for  delicacy  of  tint,  when  it  comes  tme,  is  almost 
unrivalled  in  its  colouring,  and  that  is  Lilium 
Krameri,  a  lovely  and  delicate  tinted  Lily  of 
the  palest  rose,  with  which  I  can  lUone  compare 
Mme.  Gabriel  tLuIzet  and  Mme.HoDtet  Boses,  the 
two  most  lovely  fink  and  rose-coloured  flowers  the 
rosarian  possesses.   But  it  is  when  Dr.  Wallace  pro- 
ceedstocomparetbefragranceoftbetwo  flowers  that 
he  goes  quite  wrong  in  bis  assertions,  and  he  here 
farther  makes  the  statement,  which  is  utterly  incor- 
rect, that "  the  Bosels  gone  in  twenty-four  hours." 
With  three  of  our  veiy  greatest  roaarians  living  In 
hia  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  am  sararlsed  that 
no  opportunity  has  been  given  bim  (or  that  he  has 
not  availed  himself  thereof)  of  finding  ont  the 
ccent  of  fully  half  a  hundred  of  varieties  which 
quite  rival,  and  in  most  cases  surpass  any  Lily;  and 
as  regards  their  staying  power.  Tea  Boses  are  quite 
equal  to  the  Ltly— they  both  last  quite  a  week,  not 
twenty-four  boorB  —  as  cut  flov/ers.   As  regiurds 
scent,  I  am  aware  that  several  Lilies,  even  those 
Dr.  Wallace  names,  are  very  delightful,  but  I  must 
draw  the  line  at  L.  auratam,  which  few  care  to 
allow  to  remain  in  a  sitling-room,  sJthough  it  is 
bearable  In  a  large  ball,  and  some  Lilies,  notably 
Szovitzianam,  are  unbearable  even  in  a  garden 
except  at  a  distance. 

I  never  grow  Lilies  in  pots,  and  although  I  am 
speaking  as  an  amateur  grower  against  a  specialist 
of  great  renown,  I  emphatically  and  in  preference 
recommend  everyone  to  grow  Lilies  in  the  open 
ground.  They  can  be  just  as  saccessfully  grown  in 
the  open  ground  out  of  doors  as  under  glass  or  in 
pots.  They  require  no  very  special  treatment, 
and  will  well  repay  the  slight  care  they  need. 
But  there  is  no  reason  that  either  IJIies  tr 
Boaes  shoald  be  n^leoted,  the  o  le  for  the  other 
they  can  be  grown  side  by  side,  under  similar 
conditions,  and  where  one  will  succeed  the  .other 
will  also  flourish.  They  do  not  clash  in  any  way ; 
they  are  both  valuaUe  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
ornament;  they  both  look  best  grown  in  groups, 
and,  if  there.be  garden  room  for  such  treatment, 
in  large  groups  all  of  the  same  variety.  There  Is 
no  need  for  anyone  to  disparage  either  flower  in 
order  to  exalt  its  rival,  and  this  article  is 
principally  written  to  thow  that  while  Dr. 
Wallace  is  quite  right  in  sppaking  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  Lily — a  flower  he  has  done  much  to 
popularise— yet  there  is  no  reason  for  hi%  saying 
the  Rose  is  inferior  to  it,  as  in  fact  and  troth  it  la 
not  so.  There  Is  ample  room  for  both,and  long  may 
they  be  rivals  in  our  affections  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  flowers  grown  in  our  gardens. 

C.  J.  Grahams. 


Tranvplanting  Chriatmaa  Soaea.— In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Thb  Uabdbk  It  was  advised  to  trans- 
plant these  in  Angnst.  I  think  this  rather  too 
soon  at  any  rate  in  the  wanner  districts  of  this 
country.  The  danger  lies  in  exposure  to  a  period 
of  very  hot,  dry  weather  after  planting  and  in 
checking  the  formation  of  bloom-buds,  wbicb 
should  take  place  daring  that  month.  If  the 
plants  are  removed  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and 
replanted  where  the aun  cannot  reach  them  during 
the  hottest  part  of  tbe  day,  there  will  not  be  much 
danger  of  their  suffering  for  Ibe  time  being,  but  in 
tiie  case  of  Christmas  Bqfies  't^K  ^4~«fl  tnns- 
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plantii^  Is  often  attended  idth  disnstTotu  conse- 
qnenoes.  Plants  that  have  stood  Beverat  years 
without  dlstorbance  are  better  for  being  divided, 
and  in  any  case  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth 
must  be  worked  away  from  the  roots.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  growth  in  years  following  is  almost 
snre  to  be  disappointing.  For  tht*  reason  I  have 
always  pref«nwl  to  transplant  aboot  the  middle  of 
September,  At  that  time  the  hottest  days  are 
over,  and  cool  nights  with  refreshing  rains  keep  the 
foliage  in  good  condition,  the  soil  at  the  Fame  time 
retaining  enough  warmth  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  roots  which  annually  push  from  the  crown 
about  that  period  of  the  year.  I  believe  it  will  be 
fotmd  that  plants  removed  then  will  bloom  as 
freely  Uie  foHowiDg  year  as  if  they  had  remained 
imdiBtarbed.  One  ol  the  largest  growers  of  Christ- 
mns  Koses  anQoally  does  a  lot  of  tranBplaniiog, 
and  never  begins  baf  m  the  end  of  September.— 
J.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  HABD7  PLANTS. 

Aphyllanthea  monspeliaii^.— This  la  hardy 
in  the  faltest  degree  without  doubt,  and,  moreover, 
one  of  the  most  distinct  plants  one  can  have 
among  the  smaller  rockery  subjects ;  but,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  is  a  very  slow  plant  to  in- 
crease. PosslUy  enough  this  may  only  he  another 
way  of  representing  that  it  is  not  quite  so  happy 
wilh  me  as  It  might  be.  Still,  its  slender  Rnsh-lllce 
leaves,  of  8  inches  to  12  inches  long,  are  every 
yenr  well  flowered,  if  the  parts  bearing  flowers  ai 
their  points  maybe  so  called.  However,  be  (hey 
sfms  or  leaves,  they  are  Rush-like,  and  each 
point  carries  a  flower  the  size  of  a  sixpeoce  and  of  a 
gentian-bine  cbade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  planted  in  good  groops  it  woald  make  a  unique 
display  when  established. 

Th«  Cobweb  SemperviTama.— There  are 
tl>ree  kinds  that  have  the  netted  or  webbed  feature 
highly  developed,  namely,  arachnoidenra,  p>eudo- 
anichnoideum,  and  Laggeri.  But  at  this  period 
of  the  year  they  are  whst  might  be  teimed  out  of 
character,  inasmuch  as  they  have  few  or  no  webs, 
these  having  been  broken  down  and  destroyed  by 
the  weather,  as  well  as  the  other  nawy  portions 
that  are  siMread  over  the  faces  ta  the  losettes. 
This  occurs  from  the  atitnmn  rains  and  winter,  and 
for  fresh  web  structures  yon  will  require  to  wait 
until  the  folisge  gets  into  a  state  of  growth  again. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  you  may  not  be  sure  at 
the  present  season  that  your  Houseleeks  are  of 
the  webbed  class.  But  if  yon  can  feel  certain  that 
your  plants  did  show  the  webbed  character  in 
fcummer,  yon  may  be  sure  that  they  will  come  all 
light  again  by  and  hj.  At  the  present  season,  to 
those  who  do  not  make  a  critical  examination, 
arachnddenm  may  somewhat  resemble  montanum, 
psendo-arachnoideum  may  resemble  the  larger 
allanticnm,  and  the  whitest  of  all— Laggeri — be- 
reft of  the  whole  of  its  tomentose  covering,  may 
well  pass  for  the  pretty  little  Pittoni. 

Aster  Stracheyl.— It  Is  a  mistake  for  this  to 
be  classed  with  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  I  can 
nnderstaud  that,  owing  to  the  little  that  is  at  pre- 
sent known  of  this  very  dwarf  species,  it  may  by 
chance  ^t  into  lists  among  the  Asters  generally 
beaded  Michaelmas  Daisies ;  but  it  has  no  mere 
right  to  be  there  than  Aster  alpinus,  which,  though 
dwarf,  is  as  tall  again  as  Stracbeyi.  It  flowers  in 
early  summer,  and  is  otherwise  distinct  from  its 
tall  brothera  The  herbage  of  Ibis  plant  scarcely 
rises  from  the  surface,  and  when  in  flower  is  but 
about  3  icches  high.  It  has  a  quaint  effect  when 
in  bloom,  and  thoagh  the  coloor  of  the  heads  may 
almost  be  described  as  dingy,  a  well-flowered  spe- 
cimen is  attractive. 

Trillium  grandifloram.— I  think  that  where 
this  charming  flower  flourishes  it  should  be  left  to 
itself,  and  rarely  will  it  be  found  to  be  benefited  by 
divisioD  and  transplantation.  I  have  been  told  that 
clamp  have  been  left  andistuibed  in  an  old  gar- 
den dmiDg  the  lifetime  of  the  present  owner,  who 
is  now  an, elderly  man.  There  the  plants  grew 
Eeaily  as  tall  as  the  old  berbaoeons  Pteuiia,  and 


were  aasses  of  white  in  early  summer.  This  would 
no  doubt  be  considered  some  a  larger  variety, 
bat  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  s^ing  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  tha  prdinaty  t]rpe  qtdte  happy 

or  well  grotrn. 

Senecio  pulcher. — To  grow  this  plant  saccess- 
fully  requires  artificial  treatment,  at  least  in 
these  parts.  I  cannot  more  forcibly  upeak  on  this 
point  than  by  mentioning  the  fact  that  strong 
plants  have  existed  here  for  three  years  in  snoces- 
siou,  and  a  flower  has  not  been  seen.  This  state- 
ment applies  to  [^nts  that  have  been  left  to  their 
own  way  the  whole  time.  On  the  other  tiand.lhere 
is  no  difficulty  in  flowering  plants  two  years  old 
from  email  off^eta  tC  they  are  brought  on  in  pots 
and  cold  frames  and  pliinted  out  after  the  late 
frosts  have  gone.  This  is  the  artificial  treatment 
that  seems  to  be  required,  here  at  least,  and  doubtless 
it  is  because  of  the  lardy  growth  which  the  plant 
makes  in  Fprinf,  and  also  its  late  flowering  habit 
in  the  autumn,  that  such  cure  is  ncoissary.  On 
the  other  hand, for  the  warmer  climates  of  Bourne- 
mouth, Torquay,  and  the  west  coast  it  is  a  relidb'e 
autumn  bloomer  under  ordinary  treatment. 

AnemoneumbellataCWilld.). — Tbis,n8im(>lied 
by  the  specific  name,  isaspecUs  producing  its  flowers 
in  umbels.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  pretty  A. 
narclssiflora ;  in  fact,  it  is  grouped  wilh  that  nnd 
Don's  A.  polyantba,  an  Indian  variety,  and'  A. 
sibliioa  of  Lin.  Its  habitst  Is  said  to  be  the 
mountains  of  Cappadocla.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  it  has  come  so  far  through  a  severe  winter. 

Oortusa  Uatthioli. — When  we  come  to  have 
really  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  what  is  best,  pret- 
tiest, and  most  interesting  with  which  to  clothe 
our  rockeries,  we  shall  doubtless  include  this  in 
the  number.  It  is  not  a  showy  fiower — in  fact  it  is 
but  a  pigmy  plant,  but  there  is  something  so  pretty 
about  this  little  primulaceous  species,  that  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  it.  It  has  the  happy 
knack  of  holding  its  own  with  a  tenacity  that  we 
sboold  more  usually  attribute  to  stronger  growers. 
Every  jear  it  is  tine  to  date,  appearing  on  the 
surface  in  clubbed  sprouts  something  like  a  minia- 
ture Lettuce,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  leaves 
and  flowers  develop.  No  plant  could  have 
been  subjected  to  coarcer  or  mure  off-handed 
treatment  than  this  has  had  here,  and  yet 
whether  its  head  has  had  protection  in  win- 
ter or  not,  the  little  fat  crowns  nofold,  and  are 
seen  to  be  full  of  blossom.  C  pubens  is  even  a 
prettier  variety ,  but  fiowers  later.  It  Is  distinct  from 
the  present  kind  in  that  its  foliage  is  less  wriLkled, 
less  hairy,  nnd  almost  grey  with  a  tomentose  pubes- 
cence, and  though  the  plant  generally  la  smaller, 
the  Sowers  are  perhaps  a  little  larger  and  blighter 
coloured,  sometiuDg  of  the  shade  of  otimson-pnr- 
ple.  The  plants  love  a  moist  sltnation  and  rather 
heavy  soil. 

Hardy  Cyclamezis.— I  find  that  spring  is  far 
the  safer  planting  time.  No  matter  whe^er  ^e 
conns  are  large  or  small,  {dented  deeply  or  close 

to  the  surface,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  them 
to  go  off  wholesale  if  tbey  are  not  famished  with 
plenty  of  fibre  and  fairly  well  established  twfore 
frost  occurs.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  those 
corms  that  have  been  out  of  the  ground  for  some 
time. 

Kuciaaus  minimus.— As  u8oal,tfais  is  the 
first  Daffodil  to  open  here.  1  saw  the  first  flower 
out  on  Febniary  7. 

Eremuri.— The  sprouts  of  the  different  species 
may  seem  too  forward,  but  it  is  some  consolatfon 
to  know  that  thoogh  very  severe  frost  might 
blacken  the  polntf^  as  I  have  sometimes  seen,  I 
have  never  yet  known  a  t^ant  die  from  low 
temperature.  To  make  doubly  sure,  however,  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  place  a  handfal  of 
Blacken  immediately  over  the  crown  when  frost 
threatens,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  in  mild  weather,  or  more  harm  than  good  would 
soon  be  done. 

Omphalodes  Lnciliee.— Fickle  as  this  species 
may  prove  in  somegardens,  it  cannot  he  chained  with 
tenderness.  Without  any  protection  1  have  kept 


it  through  many  wintera,  and  during  the  present 
winter  with  a  small  square  of  celluloid  over  its 
head  it  has  remained  unhurt.  I  am  therefore 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  mere  protection  firom 
winter  wet  wiU  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  plant, 
especially  those  gardens  where  it  flonrishes 
daring  sanmier. 

Astilbe  riTtilaria.— Were  a  little  special  treat- 
ment devoted  to  Ibis  noble  plant,  I  question  if  we 
could  employ  a  more  effective  subject  as  either 
a  single  specimen  or  for  groups  In  the  damper 
parts  of  woodlands.  I  am  well  aware  of  its 
tendency  to  run  by  means  of  its  long  and  ropy 
undeiground  stems,  but  it  is  jast  this  feature  that 
I  suggest  being  dealt  wiih  Igr  the  spedal  treat- 
ment. The  only  can  needed  to  keep  specimens  In 
compact  form  is  to  take  out  a  little  soli,  trench 
form,  in  a  ring  round  the  stool,  say  every  year 
or  every  other  year.  This  root-proning  might  be 
done  within  1  foot  or  18  inches  all  round,  and  the 
pieces  that  might  have  crossed  the  line  should  of 
course  be  palled  away.  The  advantage  of  this 
plan  is  not  merely  to  keep  the  plant  compact,  but 
to  render  It  more  rolmst  and  ftee  flowering.  The 
lower  compound  leaves  are  bwutifnlly  divided  in 
the  way  of  those  of  Spinea  arancns,  but  five  or  six 
times  as  large ;  hence  the  suitability  of  this  plant 
for  use  where  a  snb-tropical  effect  Is  sotight.  I 
have  seen  the  plant  making  a  glorious  show 
between  forest  trees,  where,  however,  there  were 
plenty  of  moisture  and  good  side  light.  I  would 
like  to  be  understood  as  not  recommending  this 
for  borders  of  mixed  fiowers,  for  there  it  would  be 
altogether  too  strong,  and  the  frequent  clearances 
of  offset  roots  might  injure  Its  neighbonrs. 

Sedlim  Pittoni,  as  I  have  known  and  grown 
it  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  Is  of  the  same 
class  as  S.  brevifolium,  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
of  farina  which  covers  the  whole  plant,  rendering 
it  quite  white.  Compared,  however,  with  brevi- 
folium it  is  less  branched  and  smaller  In  all  Its 
parts — Indeed  more  like  8.  acre  done  in  whita  The 
arrangement  of  its  fat  leaves,  perfectly  qoad- 
rangalar,  Is  worthy  of  notice.  I  daresay  all  the 
farinose  Sedums  of  this  section  are  somewhat 
tender— at  least  they  do  not  like  the  winter  wet, 
but  if  kept  diT  in  a  cold  frame,  as  tbey  easily  can 
be  by  the  aid  of  peat  moss,  they  always  come 
throogh  the  winter.  Tbey  are  til  hardier  than 
S.  arboream,  as  well  as  being  better  perennials  into 
the  bargain.  Bach  plants  as  Senecio  argentea, 
viscid  plants  like  the  Tar  weed,  very  glandular 
species  like  Umbilicus  chrysanthus,  weo-covered 
kinds  like  Sempervivam  arachnoideam,  and  other 
forms  whose  foliage  and  stems  are  thickly  beset 
with  similar  properties,  can  be  safely  wintered  in 
cold  frames  and  even  kept  in  character  the  year 
round.  Dryness  is  the  secret,  If  there  is  a  secret 
about  the  matter,  and  yon  may  by  the  ase  of  Uoss 
not  only  keep  unheated  frames  dry,  but  even 
render  them  amply  so  for  other  repot ed  tender  suc- 
culent plants.  J.  Wood. 

WoodviUe,  Ktriistall. 


Bilene  acaulis.— In  his  "  Notes  on  Hardy 
Plants  "{page  111)  Mr.  Wood  refers  to  this  lovely 
little  mountain  plant  as  a  sparse  bloomer.  My 
experience  ia  Uiat  it  flowers  much  more  ftreely 
when  planted  sideways  into  a  very  narrow  fissure 
filled  with  plenty  of  limestone  grit.  Like  most 
Silenes,  this  plant  has  a  very  strong  tap-root,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  being  wedged  in  tightJy  between 
stones.  When  using  it  in  rock  gardens,  I  fre- 
quently noticed  brown  patches,  doubtless  produced 
by  excessive  moisture  when  planted  on  level  ground, 
but  plants  inserted  sideways  into  an  upright  fissure 
not  only  look  much  healthier,  but  fiower  more 
freely.  I  may  here  state  that  the  plants  experi- 
mented with  had  a  westerly  aspect. — F.  W.  Msyeh, 
Egieter. 

Abnormal  beauty  of  the  winter  Aconite 

(Eran  this  hyemal is),— I  never  remember  to  have  8f  en 
this  old  plant  in  such  vigour  and  beauty  as  this 
year.  In  vaiioas  paits  cf  Cambs  and  Hunts  espe- 
cially it  has  tteen  most  peifect,  the  leaves  Ipxuriat- 
ing  In  the  [5^^|^td'^<^O^te'««* 
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and  faller  of  colour  than  nsnal.  How  marvellous 
it  u  that  this  and  Snowdrops  nnd  the  earlier 
Scillas  and  Wiodflowera  nre  not  planted  in  broad 
massee  Id  home  woods,  sheltered  plantations,  and 
on  portions  of  lawns,  as  well  as  on  borders  nnd 
in  beds.  It  is  only  in  broad  masfes  that  the  full 
beauty  of  such  rich  masses  of  silver,  gold,  and 
blue  can  be  fully  realised.  In  towns  as  well  as  in 
the  country  I  have  lately  come  suddenly  upon 
pleasing  surprises  in  the  form  of  breadths  of 
these  beautiful  flowero,  and  not  long  since  I  t&w  a 
wood  silvered  over  with  Snowdrops  of  the  common 
single  type  so  infinitely  more  gmceful  than  the 
double  form.— D.  T.  K. 


Ferns, 

SHIELD  FERNS. 

(POLVMTICHUMS,) 

This  U  a  large  genus  comprising  somewhere 
about  half  a  hundred  species,  which  have  a  wide 
geographical  range.  A  few  only  of  the  green- 
house kinds  are  included  wiUi  the  P.  venustum 
from  New  Zealand  here  figured.  Polystichums 
have  an  especial  advantage  over  the  Buckler 
Ferns  (Lastreas),  inasmuch  as  they  are  ever- 
green, and  their  beautiful  fronds  remain  perfect 
through  the  winter  months,  whilst  the  majority 
of  the  Lastreas  are  deciduous.  The  genera 
Polystichum  and  Laatrea  resemble  each  other 
very  much,  and  some  instances  occur  in  which 
it  is  hard  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  families 
a  plant  readly  does  belong,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  Polystichum  the  indusium  is  shield- like, 
that  is,  circular,  and  peltate,  whilst  in  Lastrea 
it  is  reniform.  The  habit  of  Polystichum  is 
more  rigid,  the  fronds  being  usually  shining 
and  spiny  at  the  points  of  the  segments,  this 
rendering  them  extremely  useful  for  cutting. 
The  following  are  distinct  and  handsome  kinds, 
aud  they  will  all  thrive  under  greenhouse  treat- 
ment. All  are  easily  grown  if  potted  in  a  mix- 
ture of  about  two  parts  good  light  turfy  loam 
and  fibry  peat  in  about  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  loam  to  one  of  peat,  the  whole  well  mixed 
and  made  fairly  sandy.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained,  for  the  plants  like  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  at  all  seasons,  but  especially  in  the 
summer  when  they  are  growing  :— 

P.  vENnsTUU. — The  frond  here  figured  was  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Angel  from  New  Zealand  ;  when  fully 
grown  the  fronds  are  each  about  a  foot  or  18  inches 
lon7,  bipinnate,  deeply  lobed,  with  spiny  marfiini', 
deep  green  on  the  surface,  paler  below.  Its  chief 
distinguishing  feature  lies  In  the  presence  of  a 
dense  band  of  imbricating  scales,  which  are  black, 
bordered  with  brown,  and  which  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  frond. 

P.  VE8TITUM  is  another  species  from  New  Zea- 
land. Specimens  of  this  i>lant  I  have  received 
through  Hr.  Eric  Cmig.  It  is  a  fine  plsnt  for  the 
cool  fernery,  having  almost  lanceolate  fronds  some 
18  inches  long,  the  colour  rich  deep  green. 

P.  CAPBNSE. — This  Is  a  very  much  larger  plant 
than  either  uf  the  two  previously  named.  It  makes 
a  stout  creeping  rhizome,  from  which  grow  fronds 
some  3  feet  and  upwards  in  length.  It  has  an 
arching  and  graceful  habit.  It  thrives  well  in  the 
cool  house. 

P.  FBONDOauu. — A  native  of  (he  island  of  Ma- 
deira, making  fronds  from  1  foot  (o  'A  feet  in 
length  ;  these  are  finely  divided  and  rich  bright 
green  in  colour.  These  fronds  are  admirably 
adapted  for  cutting  for  mixing  with  flowers  in 
large  vases. 

P.  FAIfCiNELLUH,  from  ths  Fame  country,  is 
quite  a  different  plant.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and 
distinct  kind  with  fronds  some  18  Inches  or  2  feet 
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long.  Tte  pinnae  are  large,  bright  green  on  the 
upper  side,  whitish  green  below,  wfaere  tbe  aori  are 
large  and  conspicuous,  rendering  it  very  attrac- 
tive. 

P.  coBiiFOLiTTU  comes  from  various  places  in  the 
East,  but  I  have  grown  the  Ceylon  plant  into  grand 
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examples  in  tbe  cool  fernery  and  used  its  fronds 
with  much  Fatisraction  for  cutting.  The  fronds, 
frcm  1  foot  lo  nearly  'A  feet  long  pnd  1  foot  in 
breadth  at  the  base,  are  deltoid  in  outline, 
finely-divided,  spiny-edged,  and  rich  bright  green 
in  colour  Wm.  Hugh  Gowub. 


[March  4, 1893. 


REPOTTING  LARGE  SPECIMENS  OF  ADIAN- 
TUM  CUNEATUM. 

I  WISH  lo  repot  some  large  Adiantum  cuneatnm 
so  as  to  have  them  In  good  condition  through  the 
summer  months.  Will  it  injure  them  to  reduce  the 
ball  and  pot  in  the  same  sized  pot  1  I  should  be 
grateful  for  any  information  as  to  best  soil  for  the 
same,  also  temperature.— Subscbibbr. 

The  question  of  repotting  large  plants  of 
this  Adiantum  entirely  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  each  plant  If  the  plants  are 
in  a  healtby  state,  making  good  growth  In  their 
season  (this  refers  of  course  to  last  year),  and  they 
have  been  'repotted  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  In  good  soil,  it  will  be  far  better  to  let  them 
alone  and  depend  upon  liberal  treatment  when 
growth  becomes  active.  It  is  not  advisable  to  be 
frequently  disturbing  this  Fern  at  the  root  so  as 
to  cause  any  check.  Of  this  fact  I  can  quote  »n 
instance  which  came  under  my  observation  Inst 
year.  A  part  of  a  batch  of  plants,  all  healtby  and 
thriring,  was  potted  into  bigger  pots  so  as  to 
endeavour  to  make  larger  plants  of  them.  This, 
however,  did  not  make  any  appreciable  difference 
in  this  particular  case.  Th<wetbat  were  not  potted 
really  got  a  start  of  tbe  others  and  kept  it  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  even  by  the  autumn  the 
newly-potted  ones  were  no  better  than  the  others. 
Tbe  moral  of  this  is  as  follows :  If  the  repotting 
had  been  allowed  to  stand  over  until  this  spring, 
and  then  the  plants  which  were  most  in  need  of  a 
shift  had  been  duly  attended  to,  the  result  would 
have  been  better,  for  the  reason  that  last  spring 
the  shift  that  was  given  them  was  not  actually  re- 
quired. This  is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  potting, 
the  results  not  coming  up  to  what  was  expected. 
I  infer,  however,  that  "  Subscriber's"  plants  are  not 
in  the  beet  condition,  by  his  stating  that  he  wishes 
to  have  them  so  through  the  summer  months.  If 
this  be  so,  then  repot  by  all  means  as  soon  as  the 
growth  appears  to  be  on  the  move.  It  will  not  in- 
jure them  to  reduce  the  bsU  and  again  use  the  »me 
sized  pots  (clean  ones  of  course)  provided  there 
are  not  many  fronds  upon  tbe  pltuits  to  sustain. 
On  the  contrar7,'if  there  is  a  large  number  it  would 
weaken  them  to  reduce  the  roots.  This  can,  bow- 
ever,  be  overcome  by  greatly  reducing  the  fronds, 
thinning  out  three-fourths  of  them  if  needful,  or  if 
there  are  none  in  good  condition,  then  cut  them  all 
off.  When  this  has  been  done  it  will  be  obvious 
that  they  would  not  feel  a  check  at  the  roots  in  re- 
ducing the  balls.  When  performing  this  work  I 
much  prefer  to  cut  away  the  soil  with  an  old  knife, 
or  other  tool  that  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
rather  than  do  it  with  a  pointed  stick,  which  only 
tears  the  roots  and  leaves  some  behind  that  will 
die.  Tbe  bottoms  of  tbe  balls  should  also  be  cut 
away  so  as  to  secure  a  gnod  amount  of  fresh  s6il 
there  aa  well  as  around  tbe  sides.  A  fair  redaction 
of  the  old  balls  would  be  about  an  inch  or  a  little 
more  all  round,  rather  more  at  the  bottom.  This 
should,  however,  be  regulated  according  to  tbe 
case. 

It  may  be  that  the  plants  are  weakly ;  then  I 
would  reduce  rather  more  and  repot  into  smaller 
pots.  Or  again,  the  plants,  if  very  old  ones,  will 
have  possibly  become  dead  in  the  centre.  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  would  be  better  to  make  three  or 
four  smaller  plants  out  of  one  than  to  attempt  to 
restore  such  a  plant  to  a  satisfactory  and  healthy 
state.  These  diri^ions  will  in  course  of  time  again 
mske  good  growth  ;  it  will  take  one  season  lo  re- 
establish them,  so  that  they  produce  vigorous 
fronds  in  plenty.  When  repotting,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  allow  sufficient  room  on  the  suiface 
for  a  light  top-dreEsing,  the  finer  portions  of  the 
soil  ke'^ng  dusted  over  the  crowns  with  a  littlo 
more  sand  added  to  it.  In  potting,  take  care  to 
press  tbe  new  soil  down  quite  firmly  with  a  potting 
stick.  In  many  cases  sufficient  importance  is  no' 
attached  to  firm  potting.  It  is  in  every  way  better 
for  the  jil&nts,  for  they  do  not  dry  up  so  quickly 
as  when  ihe  soil  is  loose  and  porous.  Then,  again, 
when  perchance  wateting  is  done,  this  will  find 
its  way  through  the  new  soil  and  probably  never 
penetiate  the  old  ball,  as  it  should  do.  unleii-<)  tbe 
plants  are  stood  into  a  tub  or  pail  of  water.  Plants 
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that  are  potted  6nnl7  make  far  better  growth,  the 
fiondfl  lasting  longer  in  good  cODdilim. 

The  old  notion  of  asing  peat  for  this  and  many 
Other  Ferns  has  been  exploded  for  some  yeazB,  yet 
in  some  oases  it  is  fitUl  adhered  to.  It  this  Adian- 
tam  ba  grown  in  peat,  the  fnmda  will,  it  is  true,  be 
of  a  deeper  shade  of  green  and  relatively  larger  In 
the  (dnnie  also.  Saob  growth,  boweTer,  is  not  of 
so  endnriog  a  character ;  npon  the  plant  it  is  more 
sasoeptible  to  damping  off,  whilst  when  cat  it  will 
not  last  nearly  so  well.  And,  again,  what  is  of  far 
more  importance  is  that  plants  grown  In  peaty 
soil  will  Dot  bear  so  much  exposure  to  a  cooler  at- 
mosphere,  nor  will  they  remain  in  good  condition 
so  long  In  the  same  pots.  The  best  soil  to  ose-  is 
loaoQ,  what  is  deslfnated  yellow  loam  being  Ihe 
best  when  it  is  full  of  fibre  and  U  neither  of  too 
light  a  nature  nor  too  heavy.  A  fibrous,  rather 
stiff  loam  salts  them  well.  When  it  comes  too 
near  to  olay.  then  use  some  mortar  rabble  as  well 
&«  sand  or  road-somplngs.  For  yoong  plants  some 
findy  sifted  leaf  soil  added  to  the  loam  woald  be 
an  assistance,  bat  I  wonld  not  ase  It  for  large 
plants.  Mo  artificial  manures  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil ;  these  excite  growth,  it  is  trne,  for  a  time, 
bat  when  the  properties  of  the  manarea  so  used  are 
exhausted ,  the  pluts  mnstperf  orosdecllne  in  vigour. 
It  Is  far  better  to  assist  the  plants  when  pot-boond 
by  Bnch  applications,  nsing  only  thoee  manarea 
that  have  been  previously  tested.  Weak  gnano 
water  is  very  good ;  so  a'so  is  clear  soot  water. 
Liquid  manure  horn  the  farmyard  shoald  be  quite 
dear  if  that  be  nsed. 

When  the  plants  are  pot  bound,  they  take  an  al- 
most unlimited  quantity  of  water.  If  this  be  given 
tbem  without  the  plants  ever  really  suffering  from 
want  of  it,  tbey  will  last  in  good  ocmdition  for 
aevsral  years.  I  have  grown  and  seen  plants  of 
large  size,  nearly  the  whole  of  the, surface  being 
taken  up  with  the  crowns,  with  but  little  room 
left  next  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  pats.  To  pot 
sach  plants  when  there  are  no  signs  of  declining 
vigour  would  be  labour  wasted ;  the  soil  in  oases 
of  this  kind  would  go  through  a  sweetening  pro- 
cess during  ibfi  resting  period,  then  for  two  or 
three  months  but  little  water  would  be  given  tbem. 
The  plants  would  probably  lo'e  nearly  or  quite  all 
of  their  fronds,  but  this  would  not  matter  ;  they 
start  into  fresh  growth  all  the  more  kindly  in  the 
spriog  after  a  rest.  After  the  plants  are  potted 
they  shonld  be  given  a  few  defrees  more  heat,  bat 
a  too  moist  atmospliere  shonld  be  guarded  against, 
whilst  bat  very  litt'e  shading  shonld  ba  used. 
The  plants  should  likewite  be  kept  as  close 
to  the  glass  a^  pos^^ible.  nothing  in  the  way 
of  overhanging  foliage  being  allowed.  After  pot- 
ting, nn  ordinary  stove  with  a  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  65°  at  night,  rising  proportionately 
during  the  day  10°  or  15'^accoiding  tothe  weather, 
woald  be  a  go=d  place  for  luge  plants.  They 
roast  not,  however,  remain  there,  for  as  soon  as  the 
growth  was  dense  there  would  be  a  disposition  to 
damp  off.  Wben  the  first  crop  of  frontu  is  nearly 
fully  developed,  the  plants  should  have  a  position 
with  a  little  more  ventilation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  like  to  see  the  yoong  fronds  when  poshing  up 
assnme  a  roseate  hoe— bronzy,  perhaps,  some  would 
term  it ;  this  denotes  a  healthy  state  of  things. 
When  the  first  growth  is  hardened,  the  p'ants 
should  be  able  to  endure  a  temperature  no  higher 
than  that  already  given,  but  with  light  and  air.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  that  this  is  contradictory  to 
what  has  already  been  stated  as  to  temperatures, 
for  bj  that  tioie  warmer  weather  will  rule  again. 
To  prevent  luge  plants  from  drawing  all  one  way, 
they  shoald  be  turned  occasionally ;  whUst  to  pre- 
serve the  fronds  in  good  shape  as  they|msh  up,  tiie 
older  ones  should  be  carefully  drawn  outwards, 
this  making  the  plants  appear  larger  also.  The 
■yringe  should  never  be  nma  apon  the  plants  at 
any  time.— FiuosB. 


Tha  weati^  in  West  HerU.— There  was  a 
UtUe  oold  weather  at  the  beginning  of  Februatr 
and  also  daring  the  last  week,  otherwise  the  month 
was  a  very  mild  one.  At  no  timedid  the  thermome- 
ter exposed  on  the  lawn  Indloate  more  than  16^  of 


froet.  The  most  noteworthy  feature,  however,  was 
the  rainfall,  which  proved  siognlaily  heavy  and 
oontlnooos.  The  total  yield  from  rain  and  melted 
snow  amountwl  to  3  69  inches,  which  li  newly 
donUe  the  average  fertile  month,  and  with  three 
exceptions  greater  than  In  any  Feteaaiydnring  the 
past  thirty-seven  years.  Indeed,  there  oconrred 
altogether  only  six  days  without  rain  or  snow.  On 
Tuesday  last  the  sun  shone  oontiouously  for  nearly 
nine  hours,  a  very  high  record  for  a  February  day. 
The  Coltsfoot  came  first  into  blossom  on  Sunday 
last,  or  nearly  five  weeks  earlier  than  it  flowered  In 
the  previous  year  on  the  same  bank.  The  low 
barometer  reading  on  the  Slat  nit.  was,  I  find,  the 
lowest  recorded  here  since  November,  1891,  and  not, 
as  stated  In  n^'last  report  the  lowestdnoeJannaiy, 
1890.— K.  H..  SeiUtmtUd. 


RAILWAY  BATB3  AND  THE  FRUII  TBADS. 

Oh  Wednesday,  March  1,  Mr.  Ifondells,  President 
of  the  Board  ot  Trade,  received  a  deputition  re- 
ptesentiog  the  London  Fruit,  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Bayers'  Protection  Association,  the  Market  Qar- 
deners'.  Nurserymen's  and  Farmers'  Association, 
the  Kent  Fruit  Growers,  and  the  Canterbary 
Farmers'  Club  on  the  subject  of  railway  rates  and 
chaises.  Mr.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  In  introducing 
the  depntation,  observed  that  the  members  of  the 
London  assooiation  were  the  otiief  ^^nts  in  the 
distributing  trade  all  over  Eoglaud.  Covent  Gar- 
den Market  was,  in  fact,  the  clearing  house  for  a 
large  amount  of  produce,  coming  not  only  from 
the  home  cultivators,  but  from  all  parts  of  Kurope. 
It  was  perfectly  dear  that  the  recent  great  in- 
oraaaein  lallimy  rates  would  nrejodidaUy  affect 
their  bn»iaasB.  Hothouse  fruit  formed  the  second 
item  ot  the  trade.  For  every  10  lbs.  of  that  class 
of  inodnee  aent  by  rail  a  few  years  ago,  at  least  a 
ton  was  now  sent,  and  yet  the  raitwar  rates  were 
much  higher  now  than  when  the  amaller  quantity 
was  put  upon  the  rails. 

Ur.  W.  Beny,  Mr.  George  Utmro,  Mr.  Gewge 
Coleman,  and  other  speakers  gave  Instanoee  of  the 
injniriioe  of  the  present  raUway  rates,  and  of  the 
injury  th^  mast  in&tet  upon  the  home  fruit 
trade. 

Mr.  Hondella,  in  the  coarse  of  his  reply,  re- 
marked that  no  greater  benefit  can  accrue  to  the 
people  than  the  development  to  the  ntmost  possible 
extent  of  the  growing  of  vegetables,  flowers,  fmits, 
and  kindred  soppUes  for  home  consumption  from 
oar  own  soil,  instead  of  our  being  compelled  to 
import  so  mnch  as  we  now  do  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  have  some  disadvantages  attendant 
upon  our  dimate,  but  with  those  yon  are  attempt- 
ing, not  unsuccessfully,  to  grapple.  When  I  hear 
that  the  hothouse  fruit  trade  has  grown  to  snoh 
an  extent  that  ihe  piodnotion  la  now  a  ton  where 
it  used  to  be  10  Iba.,  It  la  dear  that  the  rates  for 
ftwrriftg*  onght  to  be  less  rather  than  more.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  that  If  the  railway  companies 
woald  do  what  an  enlightened  self-interest  should 
prompt  them  to  do,  they  wonld  do  all  in  their  power 
to  encourage  uid  devdop  your  industries.  No  man 
who  knows  the  condition  of  tra4e  and  agricoltura, 
whether  he  be  la  Fitriiammt  or  ont  of  it,  can  fail  to 
sympathise  with,  and  wish  prosperity  to  the  indus- 
tries with  which  you  are  oonneoted.  Yon  have  pre- 
sented your  case  with  great  fulness,  and  have  placed 
before  me  a  long  list  of  examples  of  the  cha^s  of 
which  yon  complain,  some  of  which  show  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  rates  for  home  and  foreign 
goodi  and  indicate  nndue  preference,  which  is  ms- 
tinotiy  oontrery  to  Act  of  ^rliamoit.  In  regard 
to  that  matter  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  an  appeal 
to  the  Hallway  Commission.  You  say  that  that  is 
too  expensive  a  remedy.  Well,  we  mtut  see  how 
that  can  be  managed.  At  any  rate,  something 
ought  to  be  done.  A  good  deal  of  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Brighton  Railway  Company,  and 
I  have  a  letter  from  Ur.  Searle,  the  secretary  and 
manager  of  tiiat  company,  stating  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived a  deputation  from  the  Worthing  fruit 
growers  and  grantei  them  considerably  lower  rates 
than  had  inevioaaly  existed.  Be  adda  that  the 
company  are  now  engaged  in  compiling  new  rates. 


which  wUI  restore  the  old  rates  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. That  is  a  very  satistaotoiy  letter,  and  I 
wish  all  the  railway  companies  would  write  me  in 
the  same  spirit.  So  far  as  the  Board  ot  Trade  is 
concerned,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  the  medium  bf 
conveying  to  any  particular  railway  company  or  to 
the  Railway  ABsoolation  any  complatnts  you  have 
to  make. 


Death  of  Kr.  Geo.  Phippen.— We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Geo.  Phippen  at  Reading 
on  the  16th  ult ,  at  the  age  of  t29  years.  Taken  ill 
on  the  9th  ult.,  he  gradually  sank,  the  cause  of 
death  being  blood  -  poisoning.  Mr.  Phippen  s 
father,  who  had  formerly  been  a  gardener,  esta- 
blished hintself  in  business  as  a  nurseryman  in  the 
Oxford  Road.  Reading,  in  1864.  At  the  age  of  21 
the  son  sQoceeded  to  the  business  on  the  death  ol 
his  father,  and  by  throwing  into  It  a  considerable 
amonntof  energy  and  enthusiasm,  soon  consider- 
ably extended  it,  and  rlso  the  seed  business  in 
Broad  Street.  Mr.  Phippen  had  charge  of  the 
public  gardens  in  the  Forbtiry,  under  the  eoipora- 
tion  of  Beading,  and  the  displays  be  made  In 
spring  and  summer  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
Until  receotiy  he  was  the  saperintendent  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  Reading  Cemeten^. 
He  also  laid  out  the  public  park,  the  gift  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.J.  Palmer.  He  also  acted  as  saperinten- 
dent of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Reading  Horticnltnial^ 
Society,  and  In  addition  held  in  the  Town  Hajl  in 
the  B[ffing  a  show  of  his  own  of  spring-flowering 
plants,  the  high  character  of  which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  Daring  1892  he  was  one 
of  the  leading  exhibitors  at  the  International  Hor- 
tionltural  Exhibition  at  Eari's  Contt  and  at  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sooie^.ot 
which  he  was  a  Fdlow.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Soral  oimmittee  ot  the  society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Cbrysanthemam  and  other 
special  sodeties. 

The  Oardenera'  Orphan  Fnnd.— The  com- 
mittee  met  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  24th  nit., 
Mr.  William  Marshall  presiding.  The  minutes 
having  been  read,  the  oh^rman  was  nnanimonalr 
le-eleoted  to  that  position  for  the  next  twdve 
months.  Among  the  special  donations  was  one 
from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  recentiy  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  fund,  of  £10  lOs.;  a  friend  at 
Edinburgh,  £2  23. ;  collecting  box,  per  Mr.  Noah 
Kndler,  The  Gardens,  Malsbanger  Park,  98.  -,  while 
other  small  auma  were  announced.  A  letter  which 
had  been  addreaaed  to  the  president,  Sir 
Julian  Goldsmid,  was  read  from  Mr.  Asquith, 
announcing  that  Her  Majesty  had  given  her 
gradous  permission  that  tie  fund  should  here- 
after be  known  as  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.  A  resolution  was  onMiimoasly  passed 
expressing  to  Ur.  Asqalth  the  great  grati- 
flcation  with  which  the  committee  had  reodved 
the  iutelUgenoe  of  the  gracious  permission  given 
by  Her  Mf^esty.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  also 
passed  to  Col.  Stanley  A.  Clarke  for  his  exertions 
in  obtaining  the  consent  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  to  permit  her  name  to  be 
announced  as  the  patroness  of  the  fund.  The 
secretary  presented  the  report  of  the  reoeni  elec- 
tion of  candidates,  and  annonnoed  that  the  annnal 
dinnw  would  take  place  on  Uarch  22,  at  St.  Jame^s 
Hall,  Baron  Ferdinand  de  RothsdiUd,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair. 

XTamea  of  plants.— B.  CaslU.—l,  onished  out 
of  all  recognition  :  send  again  in  box ;  2,  Odontogloaeam 
triuTDpbsna ;  8,  Coalogyne  cristata.  0.  Howard. — 

1  OdontogloMum  Peecatorei ;  2,  Lralia  albids ;  8, 

Lralia  rubeBcens.  C.  Krupp.—\,  Microlepia  No»»- 

Zeiandin ;  2.  U.  Bc&bra ;  8,  U.  etrigosa;  4,  DeunettedtUk 
Pavoni.  T.  Mayliew. — 1.  OdontogloMum  Pescatorei; 

2  Lycaste  aromatica;  8,  Colax  ia«OBna.  J.  Bram- 

I«y.— Specimens  of  Ferns  received  without  any  numbers. 

 F.  M.  Burton.— 1,  Odontogloasnm  RoBsi  majus ;  2, 

0.  hebraicnm,  poor  variety. 

The  Bfu^  newer  Oarden.— j>«v»,„p»«« 
Hm   TUrd  tdUiam,  rwrimd,  wtt*  «««iirjM«J«r-'— 
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TREE  PLANTING  AROUND  LONDON. 

Thk  iujudiciouB  planting  of  trees  in  and  around 
London  IB  £ut  beooming  an  evil  that  will  re- 
quire the  moat  draitie  measores  to  keep  it  in 
check.  In  thia  partioular  napecb  pfobabW  the 
autrarban  diatdi^  ahoiild  leceiTe  fini  attui- 
tion,  the  town  planter  being  kept  somewhat  in 
ohedc  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  municipal  and 
other  goveming  bodies.  Take,  as  an  example, 
almost  any  of  the  roads  deviating  from  the  main 
London  thoroughfares,  and  what  I  comphun  of 
will  at  once  become  evident,  three  trees  planted 
in  positions  where  one  would  have  been  ample, 
and  single  specimens  placed  where  they  can 
never  become  properly  developed.  In  some  of 
the  rural  suburban  districbs  the  want  of  dis- 
orimination  used  in  planting  is  something  appidl- 
ug,  and  to  look  along  the  road  leading  horn 
London  to  Seveno^s  reveals  a  state  of  matters 
in  ncRMot  of  tree  planting  of  which,  as  a  people 
of  arboiioultaral  tastes,  we  should  be  heartily 
ashamed.  FfobaUy  nowhere  in  tiie  south  ot 
EogUnd,  and  certainly  not  withm  twdve  miles  of 
the  great  metropolis,  is  there  a  prettier  bit  of  road 
or  one  that  is  more  frequented  than  the  London 
and  Seveno^s,  but  particularly  that  portion 
passing  through  the  ancient  town  of  Bromley 
and  bordering  on  the  well-known  Hi^es,  Kes- 
ton,  and  Famborough  Commons.  To  those 
who  know  anything  of  trees  and  tree  planting, 
^is  same  road— I  will  define  from  Bromley  to 
Famborough — has  been  rendered  anything  but 
pleasant,  and  that  owing  to  injudicious  plant- 
ing. All  along  the  left  side  of  this  road  in 
learin^  Bromley  trees  have  been  planted  by  the 
path-side,  and  at  an  averwe  distance  of  about 
12  fwt  from  old  standard  Locust,  Beech,  and 
pinw  trees,  and  in  many  instances  the  si»ead- 
ing  tmnohes  of  these  fine,  hoary  specimens  are 
ovBEBhadowing  the  munt  sa^dings  tiial  have 
unwisely  been  i^aced  beneath  them. 

There  is  another  orying  evil  about  tree 
planting  that  wants  dealmg  with.  That  is  the 
^poUini^  of  many  beautiful  views  by  the  in- 
discriminate planting  of  trees  by  the  r6ad  and 
street-side.  What  a  wealtJi  of  beauty  will  be 
lost  to  the  occupiers  of  houses  on  this  Bromley 
road  when  these  trees  are  a  few  years  older  I 
The  outlook  on  the  pretty  commons  and  on  the 
far-away  Holwood  Hill  will  in  some  cases  be 
quite  shut  out  from  view.  Then,  again,  the 
tunnel  of  trees  that  in  a  few  years  hence  will 
^om  (?)  that  pretty  road  from  the  famous 
KestonBfarktot^e  Bromley  Common  Vicarage 
and  render,  it,  unless  lopping  and  pruning  are 
Msorted  to,  wet,  dismal,  anid  unhealthy,  may 
please  at  the  present  time,  but  in  fifty  years  how 
will  matters  stand?  Buttiiia  is  only  one-h^of 
the  evils  that  attend  injudicious  tree  planting. 
The  backing,  hewing,  and  beheading  that  are  cha- 
racteristic of  metropolitan  trees  must  ^so  be  cen- 
sured and  condemned.  But  why  has  this  mal- 
treating of  trees  and  shruhe  to  be  resorted  to  ? 
Is  it  not  traceable  to  the  first  evil— injudicious 
planting  1  For  by  placing  trees  in  wrong  places 
and  too  closely  t^ether,  either  wholessle  re- 
moral  or  pruning  must  he  resorted  to.  -  The 
niBt  is  rarely  done,  for  most  persons  have  a 
horror  of  taking  away  a  tree  onoe  it  has  be- 
come established,  wlule  the  second  becomes 
oompulaoiy  and  is  gone  about  in  a  way  that  is 
at  (Hice  Mrbarons  and  rude.  By  remedying 
the  evil,  or  planting  only  in  suitable  posi- 
Uons,  this  compulsory  pruning  would  be 
done  away  with,  and  instead  of  the  dis- 
torted, mop-headed  trees  ol  the  metropolis 
ana  its  lunoundinga,  m  ahonld  have  those  of 


natural  form  and  that  woidd  be  pleasing  to 
look  upon.  Far  better  to  have  one  well-formed 
teee  as  Nature  designed  it  than  three  cramped 
tog^dier  requiring  uie  foreshortening  and  head- 
ing back  of  their  tumnches  to  allow  of  breath- 
ing room.  Let  me  advise  those  who  must 
have  several  trees  in  their  small  and  cramped 
grounds,  instead .  of  planting  the  indispensaUe 
Lime  and  Plane,  to  try  suoh  neat  miniature 
snbjecte  rb  the  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  omus) 
or  the  Clammy  Locust  (Bobinia  visoosa), 
both  highly  ornamental  flowering  trees  that 
rarely  exceed  20  feet  in  height.  There  are  many 
beautiful  dwarf -growing  trees  that  would  gladden 
the  eye  quite  as  well  as  the  commonly  culti- 
vated mcmarohs  of  our  forest,  and  which  would 
allow  of  at  least  two  specimens  being  planted 
instead  of  oiie  in  the  town  and  suburban  garden, 
and  hy  the  roadside  too,  if  pl^tin^  there  be  a 
necessity,  but  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
I  much  doubt.  A  pretty  villa  has  just  been 
erected  in  a  fashionable  suburban  diobrict,  and 
in  the  front  garden,  which  only  exten4s  back 
from  the  street  about  20  feet,  a  fine  ^>e- 
cimen  of  that  forest  giant,  the  Araucaria  im- 
brioata,  has  been  planted.  Now,  had  the  owner 
before  laying  out  and  planting  his  ground,  aafc 
down  and  considered,  or  founn  out  from  a  cata- 
logue or  book  what  size  the  Arauoaria  attains 
to,  he  would  have  acted  far  more  prudently  than 
by  paying  a  lai^e  sum  for  so  fine  a  specimen, 
which  must  either  be  pruned  back  or  left  to 
shut  out  the  view  and  destroy  the  appearance  of 
that  pretty  house  and  darken  its  windows. 

The  system  of  lopping  and  beheading  the 
Limes  around  London,  and  which  would  seem 
to  be  peculiar  to  Southern  England,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  cruel  and  full  of  vandaUsm. 
Usually,  whetlier  for  coreen  or  other  puzposes, 
that  noblest  of  trees  is  planted  at  dirtsuces  of 
say  12  feet  apart,  and  when  they  have  attained 
to  about  10  feet  or  so  in  height,  t^e  annual 
slaughter  of  top  and  branch  oonmienoes,  the 
result  in  a  very  few  years  bung  a  lot  of  un- 
gainly, mop-headed  scrub— trees  we  cannot 
term  them — with  unsightly  protuberances  at 
eadi  branch  tip,  caused  by  the  repeated  yearly 
heading  back  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Far 
better  would  it  be  to  plant  at  further  distances 
apart,  or  use  Bmaller-growing  subjects  that 
would  not  require  this  annua!  lopping. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion 
with  the  builder  of  a  house  that  the  grounds, 
be  they  great  or  small,  must  be  planted  with 
certain  kinds  of  trees,  sad  these,  unfortunately, 
the  laziest  growing  species  that  grace  our  forest 
lands,  niick  planting  is  at  first,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  condemned  wholesale,  but  early  talcing 
away  ot  every  alternate  specimen  must  be  at- 
tended to  in  time,  for  once  a  tree  gets  shabby 
and  side-bare  by  being  too  closely  grown  to 
another,  its  beauty  is  destroyed.  Before  street  and 
roadside  planting  is  taken  in  hand,  consider- 
able forethought  and  judgment  are  all-im- 
portant, and,  above  all  things,  do  nob  forget  to 
take  into  account  the  size  to  which  a  tree,  be 
it  a  Plane,  a  Lime,  or  a  Thnm,  will  attain 
before  ita  position  is  finally  settled  upon.  By 
so  doing  a  great  amount  of  unpleasantness  in 
many  ways  would  he  avoided.         A.  D.  W. 

Outtine  and  felling  hedges.— A  hedge  that 
is  made  oi  any  plant  that  sheds  its  leaves  in  au- 
tumn should  never  be  cut  until  after  the  leaves 
have  falleo,  nnless  In  the  case  of  phmts  Uiat  are 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  that  also  have  att^ued 
the  full  slse  to  which  they  are  required  to  grow, 
for  the  reason  that  nothicg  tends  to  weaken  a  de- 
cldaoos  plant  more  than  a  reduction  of  Its  shoots 
and  brauches  whilst  thOT  are  covered  with  leaves. 
Whether  oomposed  of  Beeob,  Yew,  Frivet,  Holly, 
or  Qoiok,  hedges  need  not  from  the  first  be  kept  out 


back  so  olose^  if  not  required  to  brauch  out  In  a 
way  to  render  them  at  onoe  impervioas ;  on  the  con- 
trary, tbey  may  be  ^owed  to  mn  up  more  quickly, 
iilmply  keeping  the  sides  trimmed  op  with  more 
breadth  at  the  bottom  than  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  lower  branches  to  get  light  enough  to  keep 
tbem  h^thy  and  Utriviug,  a  condltloa  more  likely 
to  be  maintained  than  if  cut  quite  perpendicularly 
In  the  old-fashioned  manner  with  uie  top  square, 
an  ugly  and  formal  shape,  and  one  In  which  a  hedge 
can  only  be  kept  healthy  when  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  very  oonsiderable  breadth  from  bottom  to  top. 
In  the  case  of  younghedges  round  parks  or  orchards, 
the  first  consideration  is  to  manage  them  from  the 
commencement  so  as  to  secure  a  close.  Impervious 
bottom  ;  this  can  only  be  accomplisbed  by  cutting 
the  lea<3Ung  shoots  down  eofficiently  low  the  first  or 
second  year  after  planting  to  cause  them  to  break 
back  near  the  base,  and  each  subsequent  year  to 
shorten  the  strong,  erect  growths  enough  to  cause 
them  to  branch  out  still  further ;  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  additional  streogih  into^  the 
lowest  branches  ttwt  occupy  a  horizontal  pontion. 

Weeping  trees. — The  aesooiation  of  the  com- 
mon Weepirg  Willow  with  water  leads  people  to 
think  that  it  will  not  succeed  elsewhere;  but  thera 
are  few  spots,  even  a«ay  from  water,  in  wUch  it 
wiU  not  thrive  if  the  soU  be  deep.  I  have  seen 
really  grand  specimens  ot  it  growing  on  lawnf. 
Scarcelv  less  beautiful  is  the  Weeping  Birch  ;  for, 
althoQgh  its  spray  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  the 
Willow,  yet,  owing  to  the  tree  being  more  lofty,  it 
is  nearly  equally  effective.  Hot  so  graceful,  per- 
haps, as  either  of  these,  bat  a  better  arbour  tree,  is 
the  Weeping  Ash.  Owing  to  ito  extreme  pendulous 
habit,  It  la  necessary  that  it  should  be  wco^ked  on 
very  tall  stocks,  w  if  height  is  not  secured  at  first, 
it  cannot  be  obtained  afterwards.  The  Weeping 
Ash  should  be  planted  in  qoiet,  secluded  spots, 
where,  when  folly  grown,  it  nmy  form  a  pleasant 
retreat  during  sunny  days.  It  nill  be  found  that  a 
tree  with  a  stem  coDsldemUy  bent  or  inclined  at 
the  top  will  form  the  most  convenient  arbour  tree, 
as  the  position  of  the  stem  will  then  be  at  one  vide, 
Instead  of  in  the  centre.— A. 

Open  draina  are  mostly  used  tat  plant  ati<mf>, 
and  have  many  advantages  over  covered  ones, 
whether  laid  with  tiles  or  atones ;  the  greatest 
objections  are,  the  liability  to  become  choked  with 
soil,  leaves,  branches,  &c.,  which  necessitates  their 
being  often  cleared  out;  the  width  necessary  to 
keep  them  from  falling  io  when  of  good  depth ; 
their  inconvenience  in  the  removal  of  timber,  nod 
their  unsightly  appearance  in  home  plantations. 
But  where  the  Burface  water  is  the  great  evil  to  be 
removed,  they  render  the  groacd  dry,  although  of 
no  great  depth,  and  are  therefore  not  so  objec- 
tionable in  such  circumstances.  In  few  case^, 
however,  is  surface  water  the  only  moisture  to  be 
removed,  and  open  diains  are  seldom  effective  if 
less  than  2  feet  deep,  however  close  they  may  be 
to  each  other. 


"1*8  OaFdso"  aonthly  ftrU^nb  Jmntijip^ 
«ihd  in  iM>%  toMd  JfmOte  Mt.  A  Mt  /km  At 
«al»wrtd  rUIrn  an  hut  prmmd,  tmdUU  mott  ntmNt  fiir 

It.  rd.  i  ]Mf<  jm,  U.  M.    On^M*  Ml  ^  •elwHM  ^tf  Thi 
GABssajtvai  to  lommniminl  Umtda/  lK2,J^r^tiM  toU., 
priei,  doO,  £30  ISi. 
"GardenlDg  nhutpated"  Monthly  Parts.  — nui 

jownat  iM  pMUui  in  tuatiy  bound  WmtWy  FatU,  wUdb 
form  it  U  moat  mOoU*  for  r^avMM  pminu  to  U«  imM 
y«irly  wIwMUf.  PriMid.;poMfm,Sd. 

"Farm  and  Home"  ■ontbly  Parts.— TMi  iwriMl fa 
miUMMt  iM  nvMf  bound  MojUUf  Farli,  «l  «Mift>W»  «  i4 
mott  tuUobUJor  rtftrttun  prttiotu  (•  Ot  teM  tfOt  fiaHf 
wtmmm.  FriM  6d.;  pwt Am,  U. 

"Bardr  FlOWaPS.**— «»mw  toci-jplfaiu  *  upittardto, 
AbUm  ImnMvf  Ot*  moot  omamtiUal  ^oeim,  wUhdiroetiMU 
(hr  Ikeir  orrMfftintnt.  etUtwt,  Jc  >(fU  fspular 
MUhn,  U.;poHfrte,  It.  U 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  i8n.—CoMtbu  Alpha- 
bttiMl  Xittt  ttU  Srane^a  tA«  Bitr^xuXtonl  SVmIc.  3^ 
lifte '/ OonlcM  oiMiCOiintrySMttfaonlaiKiMVMrWnOJkavf 
bMN  iwry  M(r</kUy  omid  fxUnrivdy  rtwitd,  tmd  art  odw^tUd  to 
be  tkt  wMt  tompMi  ner  pvbUtM,    Friet  It.;  ty  fNMi,  li.  rd. 

All  ^Mir  TtodoTM  who  art  inttrattd  in  th€  improvmmt  o/ 
eoUaoi  komu  art  invited  U>^lp  Mt  to  matt  Cwtace  Gar- 
denlnB  knovn.  it  U  piaiitkid  at.  Iht  wry  toMcit  price  to 
mwt  ttc  wonU  of  ttoM  Jbr  vkom  it  it  intOMltd,  and  cvpiet  wiU 
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<•  TUB  li  u  Alt 

Which  doM  mend  Hatnre : 
abt  rmur  u  Natdu"— . 


Itistharibnt 


Chrysanthemums. 


SEEDLING  CHRYSANTHJIMUMB. 

As  remarked  by  Mr.  Iggulden  (p.  143),  the 
niung  oS  seedling   Chrysanthemums  is  very 
maoh  of  a  lottoiy.    For  one  even  good  sort 
dozens  of  worthless  kinds  are  obtained,  so  much 
BO  that  many  pawns  bare  given  it  up  as  not 
being  worth  the  trouble.   No  doubt  the  offer- 
ing of  prizes  for  plants  in  flower  In  November 
will  give  this  phase  of  Chrysanthemum  grow- 
ing a  fillip  for  a  time,  but  if  the  blooms  shown 
last  year  at  one  of  our  leading  exhibitions  as 
the  result  of  seedUng-ralsing  are  to  be  taken  as 
a  fair  criterion  of  what  we  may  expect,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  practice  wL^l  be  followed  up. 
Early  in  November  is  too  soon  to  expect  very 
good  results  from  plants  raised  from  seed  bowh 
in  February  or  March.   If  it  could  be  bo  ar- 
ranged that  blooms  could  be  shown  the  second 
season  as  the  outcome  of  the  seed  sown  the 
year  previous,  I  think  much  better  results 
would  be  had.    It  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  best  varieties  do  not  develop  anything  like 
fuU  centres  the  first  year  ;  these  in  many  cases 
are  condemiwd  as  worthless ;  whereas  a  more 
eluded  tiial  would  give  a  greater,  percentage 
of  deaizable  blooms.   Cultivatms  <3  seedling 
CSiryaaathemums  should  allow  the  plants  to 
flower  both  from  crown  or  central  buds,  and 
from  side  growths  also ;  tiiis  practice  increases 
the  posaibuity  of  ascertaining  the  first  year  the 
prouble  worth  of  the  variety.    Even  well- 
Known  good  kinds  exhibit  a  marked  difference 
"both  in  colour  and  formation  when  allowed  to 
develop  their  blooms  from  side  shoots.  So  much 
does  this  affect  some  varieties  as  to  make  them 
hardly  reco^^nisable  to  any  l)ut  the  experienced. 
Therefore,  in  the  case  of  undev^oped  seed- 
lings we  may  expect  simiJar  results.    If  any 
new  variety  exhibits  quality  in  eithra  colour, 
formation  of  petal  or'flower  when  developed 
from  a  side  growth,  it  is  a  sure  sign  tiiat  more 
may  be  expected  when  blooms  are  obtained 
from  orown  buds  on  the  leading  or  main 
growths.   As  Mr.  Iggulden  remarks,  the  result 
of  seedling-raising  wul  be  to  give  us  varieties 
identical  with  many  already  in  commerce.  I 
have  already  ex^rienced  this  in  several  sorts  sent 
me  for  trial  dunngthepastseason.  Itisnoteveiy 
person  who  can  expect  to  be  able  to  distribute 
seven  really  good  varieties  in  one  year,  like  Mr. 
Seward,  all  uie  result  of  seed  sowing,  and  in- 
cluding such  sterling  varieties  too.    It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  two  of  them  are  by  far 
the  finest  of  their  oolonr  ever  sent  out,  which 
renders  this  batch  all  the  more  remarkable. 

A  good  plan  to  economise  spaco  in  proving 
the  seedlings  is  to  plant  them  out  of  aoon  in 
some  sunny  open  situation  and  allow  all  that 
will  to  flower  in  the  open,  even  if  protection 
from  early  frost  in  a  temporary  manner  is 
necessaiy.  An  idea  can  be  formed  of  those 
likely  to  be  wcoth  perpetuating^  and  much 
Taluable  space  inude  will  be  saved  for  other 
plants,  ana  th^  trial  of  seedlings  .will  not -be 


much  impaired.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  alluding  to  the  ordinary  culti- 
vator who  has  a  denre  for  novelties,  but  who 
has  not  the  space  at  diqwsal  for  honsil^  a  lot 
of  what  may  torn  out  to  be  wcstUesa  boHm. 

  E.  M. 

New  Ohryaanthemume.  —  The  Continental 
growers  are  now  basUy  sending  out  their  lists  of 
novelties  preparatoiy  to  distributing  the  plants. 
There  are  op  to  the  present  eight  raisers'  lists  to 
hand,  and  they  offer  the  modest  total  of  281  new 
sorts  for  sale.  Fifty-foor  are  new  hairy  sorts; 
then  we  have  several  sets  of  new  early-flowering. 
varietie»,  and,  as  asnal,  a  la^  number  of  the 
ordinary  November  varieties.  There  is  a  slight 
improvement  this  year  in  the  naming  o£  the  new 
flowers,  bat  plraty  of  room  stiU  for  genuine  com- 
plaint. Family  surnames  already  used  in  the  past 
with  such  bewildering  frequency  have  again  been 
called  into  reqi^sition.  Names  of  inordinate 
length,  like  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Paul  Chandon,  are 
not  quite  so  nnmerous  as  before,  but  still  theie 
are  too  many,  the  worst  instance,  perhaps,  being 
Marquise  Gaepard  de  Clermont-Tonnerre.  Among 
some  of  the  most  carious  names  I  select  the  follow- 
ing :  Bailly  de  Sufren,  Fuset  Aublet,  Don  Binelli, 
Chanoine  Eyssgri?,  Belle  Magnelone,  M.  Hovyn  de 
Tiauoh6re,  Har6  d'Olphove,  Messidorine  Vanvel- 
Daminy,  Le  Vidsme  de  Moirax  -  Altsir,  Mme. 
Cieotat.  It  Euglish  gardeners  and  amateurs  were 
left  to  themselves,  It  is  diflionlt  to  say  what  transi- 
tions these  names  would  pass  through  in  the 
coarse  of  a  year  or  two,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  we  have  a  national  catalogue  to 
fix  once  and  for  sU  the  <urthography  of  such  ex- 
tzemdy  awkward  names.— G.  H.  P. 

Chryaantiiemum  Kme.  Lacroix.— A  friend 
of  mine  from  Scotland  tells  me  that  he  finds  the  above 
a  most  valuable  variety  for  cat  bloom.  He  grows 
the  same  plants  on  from  year  to  year  without  cut- 
ting them  back,  and  by  so  doing  obtains  an  almost 
continaoos  supply  of  bloom  thronghont  the  year ; 
the  flowers  are  not  large,  but  of  a  useful  size  for 
many  purposes.  The  idea  of  growing  Chrysanthe- 
mums as  above  is  quite  new  to  me,  and  it  may  be 
BO  to  many  readers  of  Thb  Gabdbn.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  varieties  that  would  be  found 
to  bloom  SO  freely  under  the  same  treatment;  and 
although  good  white  CbiyBanthemnm  flowers  are 
always  useful,  1  do  not  advocate  the  ejtttm  of 
having  them  out  of  season. — F,  H. 

(alr7•a];Ltheml^n  Beauty  of  Oastle  Hill — 
This  Chrysanthemum,  which  was  recently  shown 
in  flue  condition  by  Mr.  Owen,  is  a  first  rate  va- 
riety for  late  blooming,  though  good  flowers  of  it 
may  also  be  obtained  at  the  ordinary  season.  It 
is  a  la^e  full  flower  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
with  some  of  the  petals  tinged  with  reddish 
bronze.  In  general  f^pearance  it  bears  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  to  the  American  gloriosnm, 
and  ia  said  by  Ur.  Uwen,  the  nuser,  to  be  a  cross 
between  that  variety  and  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson. 
It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Na- 
tional Chrysanthemam  Society  on  November  25, 
1890,  and  was  distributed  the  following  ^spring. 
— T. 

Ohrysanthemum  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson. 

 Ur.  MolyDenx  in  his  article  on  Chrysanthemums 

Feb.  18  (p.  12S)  says  that  Mis,  Falconer  Jameson 
blooms  too  esrly.  if  grown  under  the  ordinary 
method,  for  getting  suitable  flowers  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  middle  of  November;  but  that  these 
early  blooms  are  of  much  better  quality  than 
those  resulting  from  topped  plants.  With  me, 
if  the  plants  of  this  variety  are  grown  under  what 
Mr.  Molyneux  terms  the  "  ordinary  method,"  the 
blooms  instead  of  being  early  are  very  late,  and 
the  quality  poor  in  the  extreme.  The  best  results 
I  have  had  are  from  topping  the  plants  about  the 
third  week  in  March,  taking  up  three  shoots,  and 
from  these  saving  the  first  bads  which  show.  I  am 
not  an  exhibitor,  but  at  the  sMue  time  I  claim  to 
be  a  large  grower.and  this  of  some  years' standing, 
both  for  big  blooms  and  naturally  grown  bushes 
for  oonservatocy  decoration,  and  I  like.to  cultivate 


the  plants  so  as  to  get  the  most  perfect  blooms, 
even  if  only  for  home  show.  For  my  purpose, 
even  if  the  flowers  of  a  variety  came  early,  if  good, 
they  would  suit  me,  although  I  like  to  have  Chry- 
santhemum blooms  to  range  over  a  considerable 
period.  We  open  the  season  in  September,  and 
keep  on  until  the  end  of  Janoaiy.  The  most  per- 
fect flowers  of  Sunflower  I  ever  saw  were  from 
plants  topped  in  llanOi.— A  Young. 


LATE-FLOWERING  CHKYSAHTBE- 

MUMS. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  best 
prices  for  cut  Chrysanthemums,  whether 
bunched  or  as  single  large  blooms,  are  ob- 
tained in  the  markets  just  before  Christmas, 
the  demand  being  fully  equal  to  the  supply 
then  and  for  several  weeks  later.  The  same 
role  holds  good  in  private  places  generally. 
November  is  the  month  when  a  grand  display 
of  blooms  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  eoune, 
but  it  is  during  the  next  three  months  when 
the  private  gu^ener,  who  is  called  upon  to 
provide  abundance  of  cut  flowers,  has  every 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  when  late  Ohry-' 
santhemums  are  plentiful.  Thanks  to  the  in- 
troduction of  good  naturally  late  varieties, 
there  is  no  great  amount  of  cidtural  skill 
needed  to  have  these  at  their  best  at  mid- 
winter, some  keeping  good  or  continuing  to 
open  their  flowers  till  the  end  of  February. 
What  is  wanted  ia  the  determination  to  grow 
more  of  these  late  varieties  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion, if  necessary,  of  a  few  dozen  or  score  of 
the  mid-season  varieties.  When  there  are  so 
many  strong,  wfill-rooted  young  plants  in  such 
great  and  good  variety  now  roacfy  for  a  shift, 
it  is  no  light  undertaking  to  weed  these  out 
and  discard  a  considerable  portion  in  favour  ol 
late  nrieties,  yet  this  is  what  I  am  doing,  and 
feel  certain  no  mistake  will  be  made  in  the 
matter.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  strike  cut- 
tings of  various  late  varieties  that  I  shall  pre- 
sently allude  to,  and  there  is  also  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  converting  some  of  the  in- 
tended disbudded  plants  into  more  naturally 
grown  specimens,  late  flowering  in  many  cases 
being  an  accompaniment  of  this  practice.  I 
do  not  insinuate  that  the  days  of  huge  blooms 
are  numbered,  as  there  will  always  be  plenty 
ready  to  grow  and  to  admire  these,  but  signs 
are  not  wanting  of  a  wish  to  return  more  to 
the  old  order  of  things.  In  other  words,  the 
opinion  ia  gaining  ground  that  the  huge  bloconB 
are  coarse  and  not  so  servioeaMe  and  effective 
in  a  cut  state  as  the  more  naturally  grown 
■prays,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  combat  this 
idea.  What  I  snn[est,  therefore,  is  th^t  the 
growth  (rf  disbudded  plants  or  those  to  pro- 
duoe  extra  lai^e  blooms  be  not  overdone,  or, 
say,  to  the  exclusion  of  bush  plants  of  early 
and  late  varieties  in  particulw-,  otherwise  it 
may  happen  that  a  fiat  be  issued  that  no  more 
big  blooms  be  grown. 

Last  season  many  varieties  behaved  very 
strangely,  the  buds  showing  either  too  early 
or  too  late  for  these  to  be  "taken"  at  the 
right  time,  so  as  to  have  the  blooms  at  their 
best  in  the  early  part  of  November,  and  not  a 
few  of  us  had  finer  flowers  in  December  than 
were  on  view  in  the  month  previous.  Most  of 
these,  however,  were  of  naturally  late  varieties, 
and  coidd  usually  be  had  similarly  late  with- 
oat  much  trouble.  R.  0.  Kingston  was  at  Christ- 
mas particularly  fine  and  more  richly  coloured 
than  often  seen.  Very  good  also  were  Lady 
Lawrence,  L.  Canning,  Mrs.  H.  Caunell,  J.  S. 
Dibbens,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  Robert  Craig, 
W.  W.  Coles,  Violet  Rose,  Mme.  E.  A.  Car- 
riere,  Lilian  B.  Bird,  iEtoilM?4'yW^wto, 
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Gblden  DnuroD,  Lucrece,  and  all  the  Prinoess 
of  Teck  famfly.  If ,  therefore,  large  blooms  are 
desired  at  Chriatmaa  or  thereaboata,  all  that  is 
uecMsary  is  to  grow  plants  of  these  naturally 
lata-flovering  varieties  with  those  that  are  to 
give  fine  blooms  in  Norember,  but  not  to  take 
the  budi  before  the  first  wedc  in  September. 
In  all  oases  these  late  buds,  not  neoessuily  ter- 
minals, are  folloired  by  Uooma  of  better 
form  and  colour  than  are  as  a  rule  obtained 
when  earlier  buds  are  taken.  No  risks  ought 
to  be  run  by  leaving  in  the  open  after  Sep- 
tember is  nearly  or  quite  out  plants  that  are 
to  give  late  blooms,  nor  need  they  be  kept 
very  cooL  The  flowers  of  Luorece,  the  buds 
of  which  were  taken  about  the  end  of  August, 
were  at  Christmas  equal  to  the  best  blooms 
of  Florenca  Davis  (also  a  late  variety)!  have  yet 
seen,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them,  but 
the  habit  of  growth  is  sturdy  and  quite  distinct. 
HUe.  Marie  Hoste  is  paitioularly  beautiful 
when  flowered  late,  and  EUoile  de  I^on  is  both 
richlj  coloured  and  of  good  tanOf  ooaraeness 
not  bung  notiosable  in  Uie  case  of  these  late 
blooms.  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill  with  me  proved 
to  be  <me  of  the  latest  Chrysanthemums. 
No  buds  oottld  be  taken  till  just  before  the 
plants  were  housed,  and  the  blooms  were  out 
Feb.  25.  It  is  a  rank  growing  variety,  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  Large  late  blooms  of 
Meg  Merrilies  and  Ralph  Brocklebank  can  be 
had,  if  desired,  at  Christmas  if  t^e  buds  are 
not  t^en  before  the  end  of  August ;  but  I  hold 
that  sprays  of  these  varieties  are  most  to  be 
preferred.  I  also  prefer  the  smaller  blooms, 
or  those  produoed  from  stopped  plants,  of 
W.  W.  Coles  to  the  lai^er  ones. 

There  are  a  few  varieties  particularly  well 
adapted  for  late  winter  flowering,  most  or  all  of 
which  will  usually  afford  abundance  of  cut 
bloom  in  addition  to  being  very  serviceable  for 
house  and  conservatory  decoration.  Foremost 
among  these  I.  would  place  Boule  de  Neige. 
This  is  naturally  of  a  dwarf  habit,  and  if  not 
stopped  later  than  the  middle  of  June  will  give 
good  sprays  of  small  paper-white  flowers  at 
Christmas.  The  buds  of  this  variety  are  very 
susceptible  of  injuiy  from  frosts,  or  as  muck 
so  as  the  early  Ume.  Desgrange,  and  the  plants 
must  not,  tnisrefore.  be  l^t  out  unprotected 
with  a  view  to  retarcung  tiiem,  nor  is  it  neoes- 
sary  even  if  protection  can  be  afforded.  An 
excellent  rich  yellow-flowering  companion  is 
fou^  in  Golden  Gem,  and  in  this  case  there 
ought  to  be  no  late  stopping  nor  leaving  out 
in  the  open  after  September.  The  utUer 
is  apt  to  grow  too  stomgly  when  planted 
out,  and  neither  this  nor  -Bouls  de  Neige 
ought  to  be  prepared  by  being  planted 
out,  9-inch  pots  being  most  suitaUe  for 
strong  plants  struck,  say,  in  February  or  early 
in  MArch,  or  three  late-stxuck  plants  may  be 
«t>wn  in  each  8-inch  pot  and  only  topped  once. 
To  have  Golden  Gem  at  its  best  a  few  early 
stmck  plants  should  be  grown  as  natural 
standaids.  Shtft  them  into  9-inoh  pots,  allow 
them  to  run  up  in  common  with  those  to  give 
riiow  blooms,  a  stake  4, feet  high  being  placed 
to  each.  Remove  all  lower  side  shoots  and  re- 
serve four  of  those  produced  at  the  first  natural 
break.  There  must  be  no  disbudding,  and  in 
due  course  each  branoh  will  become  clothed  with 
richly  coloured  flowers,  it  being  possible  to  cut 
wreaths  of  them  18  inches  in  length.  Dwait 
plants  of  Golden  Gem  gave  us  their  last  flowers 
on  February  24.  Ethel  and  the  yellow  form  of 
it  known  as  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  also  flower  re- 
markably well  when  grown  as  natural  standards 
and  not  disbudded,  and  bushplantsare  also  very 
serviceable  at  midwinter.  There  ought  to  be 
no  late  stopping,  as  strong  well-ripened  branches 


will  give  a  long  suocesritm  of  flowen  for  outtang. 
These  varieties  lift  readi^  from  the  open  ground, 
and  may  either  be  plaoed  in  pots  or  planted  in 
a  bed  ^  bchL  Merrilus  and  we  yellow 

sport  from  it  are  very  good  for  late  flowering, 
bush  pkuts  stopped  not  later  than  l^e  middle  of 
Jane  Doing  perhaps  the  most  reliable.  These, 
^^in,  must  not  be  unduly  exposed  to  late 
frosts.  For  yielding  ve^  ute  flowen  in  pro- 
fusion there  are  no  varieties  to  surpass  Mrs.  C. 
Carey  and  its  yellow  sport  Goldfinder.  Strong 
bush  plants  kept  on  a  light  greenhouse  shelf 
will  give  a  long  succession  of  light  feathery 
flowers  from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  February, 
and  very  serviceable  I  have  found  them  this 
winter.  They  succeed  well  lifted  from  the 
open  ground,  but  I  prefer  bush  plants  in  10- inch 
pots,  stopped' not  later  than  the  third  week  in 
June,  the  final  shift  being  given  when  they  are 
breaking  afresh.  .  In  this  manner  from  eight  to 
twelve  strong  ore*et  growths  can  be  had,  a  single 
stake  and  a  few  ties  being  sutficient  for  keeping 
these  well  up  together.  Goldfinder  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  ladies,  as  it  bunches  up  oharm- 
inoly,  the  owonr  being  a  pleasinf;  shade  of 
yeUow.  A  good  battdt  of  bow  vanefciflB  ovght 
to  be  grown  wfaererer  out  flowers  are  in  great 
demand.  W.  Ixkivldxn. 


OUTBAGINO  NATUBE. 

In  a  reoent  issue  of  Thb  Oabdem  "B.  H."  bas  a 
shtnrt  paper,  beaded  "  Outraging  Nature,"  in  refer- 
ence to  my  note  on  Torenia  asiaUca  as  a  biuket 
plant,  .  He  says :  '*  Gardeners,  like  poets  and  artists, 
Bhonid  be  allowed  a  little  licence  aod  not  be  criti- 
cised too  closely,  as  many  of  their  errors  may  be  as- 
cribed to  a  laudable  desire  to  please  those  who  find 
the  sinews  of  war  which  lead  to  their  emidoyment." 
And  again:  "Thm  is  a  good  deal  obtaining  in 
gardening  at  the  present  moment — probably  ^ere 
always  will  be — which  from  an  artistic  or  natural 
point  of  view  may  bp  regarded  as  ontrages  upon 
Nature."  I  must  confess  that  instead  of  finding 
"B.  H."  aoziooB  to  devise  excuses  for  these  oat- 
rages  on  Natare  I  would  maoix  prefer  to  see  him 
waging  wu  against  them  In  the  pages  of  Tbb 

GABDBIf. 

If  Nature  is  not  to  be  our  guide  and  teacher  In 
prosecuting  our  studies  In  borticalture,  then  who 
or  what  is7  I  do  not  think  that  the  highest 
pleasure  can  be  draived  from  visiting  a  flower 
show,  however  gorgeous  the  flowers  uhiblted  may 
be,  if  the  plants  that  produce  them  are  tortured 
and  twisted  by  stick  and  tie  into  regulation  Bbmpn 
that  have  do  counterpart  in  Natare.  Ratherwculd 
I  roam  our  fields  and  contemplate  the  lowliest 
flower  that  blossoms  than  be  a  witness  to  such 
prostitution  of  an  art  the  object  of  which  ought  to 
be  to  "mend  Nature,"  oot  to  outrage  her.  I  can 
well  remember  some  years  ago  at  the  famous 
Orchid  conference  held  in  the  large  otmservi^ry 
at  Boath  EendngtoD  how  deeply  offended  many 
victors  were  at  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
most  splendid  specimens  were  spoiled  by  the  free 
use  of  light  green  painted  sticks  and  white  raflia 
ties  in  supportinff  flower-stems  the  colour  of  which 
was  deepest  black.  Another  matter  in  coimection 
with  the  axhibitioD  of  [danta  which  passes  the 
comprehension  of  most  peo|de,  and  would,  I  fancy, 
puzzle  "E.  H."  himself  to  find  an  excuse  for,  is  how 
the  committee  of  any  horticultural  society  in  Uie 
kingdom  can  be  induced  to  offer  a  prize  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  standard  Chrysanthemums  as  they 
are  usually  seen  at  our  autumnal  shows.  Outiag- 
log  Natare  is  a  pretty  strcmg  term,  but  not  half 
strong  enough  for  the  ooudemoation  of  such  exhi- 
bits as  the  conventional  standard  Chrysanthemum 
of  our  flower  shows.  Cases  of  a  similar  natare 
oould  of  coarse  be  multiplied,  and  although  the 
public  in  general  are  emphatic  in  the  censure  of 
such  outrages,  yet,  strange  to  say,  little  or  no  effort 
Is  made  by  those  who  ought  to  be  our  preceptors  to 
rectify  these  glaring  mistakes.  It  Is  perhape  not 


too  moch  to  say  that  at  some  ediUdttons  the  only 
subjects  arranged  In  an  artistic  or  natural  muiner 
are  a  few  groaps  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
plants  simply  for  the  decoration  of  the  ball  or  tent, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  oompetitire  ezhlUts  them- 
selves being  one  and  all  outrages. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  subject  of  plants  as  Ihsy 
are  found  in  Nature;  I  hidd  fast  by  the  opiniim 
that  the  truest  art  coorists  in  taking  Nature  as 
onr  goide,  aiul  that  the  more  closely  we  follow  her 
precepts  in  the  disposition  and  oaltivation  of  all 
our  garden  omameutal  plants,  the  more  pleasure 
we  shall  derive  oursdves  and  impart  to  others. 
"  E.  H."  names  Cisans  disoslor  as  a  gjod  subject 
for  a  basket,  bat  I  venture  to  think  that  coald  he 
but  see  the  plant  growing  in  a  state  of  nature 
in  the  junglea  of  lodis,  he  would  never  again 
submit  it  to  soch  an  outrageous  position  as  a 
wire  basket  dangliog  from  the  roof  of  a  stove  or 
greenhouse.  In  its  native  country  the  plant  is 
herbaoeoas,  entirely  disappearing  from  sight 
during  the  hot  and  rainless  months,  and  is  only 
recalled  into  activity  by  the  first  revivifying  shower 
of  spring.  It  then  quickly  makes  its  appeamooe, 
developing  Its  stems  and  leaves  with  marveUons 
rapidity  In  the  warm  humid  atmosphere.  In 
Malabar  it  is  found  plentifully  in  the  Bamboo 
forests,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  it  affects  the  near 
proximity  of  a  Bamboo  clomp,  the  lower  btanches 
of  thu  yielding  a  ready  medium  for  the  fullest 
display  of  its  climbing  nature.  Its  season  of 
growth  is  from  the  month  of  April  till  September, 
and  during  that  period  a  strong  plant  mil  oUmb 
op  by  the  aid  of  its  tendrils  and  encircle  a  large 
dump  of  the  giant  Bamboo,  displaying  sach  a 
wealth  of  beaatUul  velvety  foliage  as  to  startle  and 
amaze  the  obterver.  The  plant  being  famished  by 
Nature  with  tendrils  is,  to  my  mind,  oonclo^ve 
proof  Uiat  the  mort  absurd  position  it  ooold  be 
plaoed  In  under  cultivation  is  In  a  suspended 
basket. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  opiclon  expressed 
that,  whereas  certain  plants  are  found  in  a  state  of 
natare  growing  upon  trees,  they  are  therefore  flt 
and  proper  subjects  for  baskets ;  bat  the  difference, 
to  my  mind,  between  Uie  two  positions  Is  veiy 
wide.  T^e  the  ease  of  two  Ferns,  for  instanoe 
— Nephrolepis  pTwlt-wt-*  and  Asplenlnm  foimosmn. 
In  a  wild  state  they  are  never  found  growing  on 
the  ground,  but  always  from  the  clefts  of  trees  or 
fissures  of  rocks,  in  which  positions  they  are  ex- 
tremely graceful  objects  ana  undoubtedly  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage;  but  i^aoe  them  either  in 
pots  or  meanioglesB  ba^ets,  and  th«iy  are  at  once 
shorn  of  half  their  graoeful  beauty. 

Id  Thb  Oabden  (Jan.  14)  three  niustoations  are 
given  of  artificial  tree  btampa  as  used  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Lyons  on  which  to  grow  cer- 
tain kinds  of  plants.  These  would  appear  to 
answer  well,  presenting  a  pleasing  and  somewhat 
natotal  appsaiance,  aod  could  hardly  be  objected 
to  so  long  as  plants  are  used  whose  natural  hftU- 
tats  are  the  branches  and  trunks  of  txees  and  other 
elevated  positions.  If,  however,  such  plants  as 
Latania  borbonica  are  used  to  crown  the  struc- 
ture, as  in  illustrations  2  and  3,  although  with 
the  plausible  object  of  producing  shade  effects  In 
winter  gardens,  by  raising  ^em  from  the  ground, 
even  tms  novel  system  is  objeotlODable,  being  an 
"outrage  upon  Natuza"  J<  Lotbib. 


Saving  hardy  Cyclamen  seed.— In  clean- 
ing over  a  shady  border  here  to-day  I  noticed  some 
clumps  of  hardy  Cyclamen  well  set  with  seed,  par- 
ticularly hederffifolium  and  a  large  -  flowered 
white  seedling.  Beiog  anxious  to  secure  the  seed, 
I  should  be  ghwl  1(  some  of  your  correspondents 
would  suggest  some  means  of  [seserving  the  same 
from  mice,  as  trap{dog  them  seems  qoite  useless. 
I  have  tried  to  save  seed  for  the  hut  three  year?, 
but  failed,  owing  to  the  seed  being  eaten  before 
ripe.  I  have  surrounded  them  with  glass  stuck  in 
the  soil,  and  standine  about  8  Inches  high  and  6 
inches  or  8  inches  from  the  plants,  of  course 
leaving  the  top  uncovered,  thinking  that  mwht 
prevent  them  getting  at  the  seed,  bat  am  donbUuL 
— H.  BETiroiiDfl,  DUUngton  mU^Norfotk. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


EUCOMIS. 

A  coNSiDEEABLB  number  of  our  favourite  gar- 
den plants  owe  their  popularity  to  a  bold  and 
healthy  appearance  rather  than  to  any  particu- 
lar beauty  of  leaf  or  flower,  and  of  such  plants 
are  the  Eucomis.  They  are  as  easily  grown  as 
Horseradish,  and  they  never  look  unaiffhtly, 
pushing  up  their  bold,  broad  rich  green  leaves 
in  the  spring,  these  being  followed  in  sutumn 
by  stout  erect  spikefl  l^e  those  of  glorified 
Hyacinths,  crowdTed  with  star-shaped  greenish 
flowers  and  crowned  with  a  little  tuft  of  leaves 
like  the  Crown  Imperial.  They  scarcely  change 
from  this  till  the  frost  comes  and  cuts  them 
down  to  the  ground,  leaving  their  large  bulbs 
safe  enough  below  to  repeat  the  performance  in 
the  folloving  year.  Once  established  in  a  wet 
border  with  a  south  aspect,  preferably  against  a 
wall,  they  will  remain  till  doomscfay,  unless 
someone  digs  them  up  and  destroys  them  be- 
cause they  are  so  ridiculously  easy  to  grow. 
There  is  at  Kew  a  border  full  of  them,  which 
has  been  a  crowd  of  leaves  and  spikes  annually 
for  the  last  ten  years.  But  good-natured  and 
handsome  though  these  plants  are,  they  are  not 
as  much  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be  even  by 
lovers  of  out-of- the- common  hardy  plants. 
They  are  also  worth  a  place  in  the  conservatory, 
^wing  well  and  flowering  freely  when  planted 
in  pots,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut, representing  a  well  grown  plaint  of  E.  punc- 
tata, the  commonest  species.  This  has  been 
cultivated  as  a  greenhouse  plant  since  1700, 
when  it  was  grown  by  Philip  Miller  at  Chelsea. 
In  1800  it  was  described  as  "  a  common  green- 
house plant  of  moat  easy  culture."  ItsTeaves 
are  about  2  feet  long,  thickly  spotted  with  dark 
purple,  and  its  flowers,  whicti  are  green  stars 
with  pea-shaped  purple  ovaries  in  the  centre, 
are  borne  on  purple-spotted  spikes  about  8 
inches  high. 

E.  BEOiAhas  shorter,  broader  leaves  of  a  paler 
green  and  has  do  purple  spots.  The  flower-tpUce  is 
less  than  a  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  are  i«1e 
green  with  a  white  margin.  It  was  Introdnced 
from  the  Cape  by  Masson  In  1774  and  is  in  caUira- 
tion  atUI. 

E.  UNDULATA  is  a  commou  plant  in  S.  Africa, 
where  the  natives  call  it  "Makanda  ka  insele"  or 
frogs'  eggs,  and  Had  acme  medicinal  property  in  its 
leaves.  It  has  wavy  leaves  a  foot  long  atd  from 
1  inch  to  3  inches  wide,  greeo,  not  spotted,  the 
scape  also  green,  the  Sowers,  which  are  very  na- 
meroos,  being  green  too.  It  was  grown  at  Kew  a 
hundred  years  ago  and  is  there  BtUl. 

E.  NAHA.  has  leaves  a  foot  longby  Sbcbesbroad, 
toothed  along  the  maj^ins,  green,  unspotted.  The 
spike  is  a  foot  high  and  thickly  clothed  with 
green  flowers  on  the  upper  half.  This  species  is 
another  old  garden  plant. 

We  now  come  to  recent  introductions,  of 
which  the  best  is 

E.  BicoLOB,  Which  was  firrt;  flowered  in  1878 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  obtained  it  from  its 
discoverer,  Ifr.  C.  Madd,  who  found  it  in  Nata). 
It  flowers  at  Kew  every  year.  Id  this  species  the 
leaves  are  each  1  loot  long  by  4  inches  wide,  green, 
unspotted,  with  a  crisped  mugin.  The  spike  Is  1 
footer  more  high,  stout,  the  upper  half  clolhed 
with  flowers  which  are  greenish  whit?,  with  a  dis- 
tinct purple  margin.  I  cail  this  a  really  ornamental 
plant,  well  worth  a  place  in  the  most  select  colleo- 
tioD  of  greenhouse  bulbs. 

E.  AM ABTLLlDi  FOLIA  W8S  flrst  flowered  at  Kew 
in  1878,  having  been  received  from  Cape  Town.  It 
is  like  E.  undolata,  but  has  narrower  leaves,  with 
plain  edges,  and  a  subsplcate  Inflorescence  un- 
spotted, the  flowersgreen  with  a  ydlow  ovary. 


E.  EAMBB8ICA  was  introduced  from  Lake  Njassa 
and  flowered  by  Sir  Charles  Strickland  in  1883. 
Its  leaves  are  18  inches  long  by  1}  inches  wide, 
and  the  scspe  is  a  foot  high.  The  whole  plant, 
flowers  and  all,  is  entirely  light  green. 

E.  PALLIDIFLOBA  was  introduced  to  Kew  from 
S.E.  Africa  In  1880  under  the  name  of  E.  corifolia. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  sise  of  its  leaves,  which  are 
each  2  feet  long  and  5  inches  wide,  green  on  both 
sides,  unspotted,  not  wavy  along  the  maiigins.  The 
flower-spike  is  2  feet  high,  very  stout,  the  upper 
half  crowded  with  flowers,  which  are  greenish 


drops  and  other  early-blooming  bulbs  In  the  green' 
house,  although  there  is  a  distinct  charm  in  the 
large  flowers,  nodding  and  yellow,  freely  spotted 
with  brown.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleading  of  the 
genus  and  hardy,  coming  from  Sile»in. 


Eucomin  punctata.    From  a  photograph  tent  by  3Iiss  K, 
Wilkinton,  Severioaka. 


white.  This  species  was  flowered  flnely  by  Mr. 
Oumbleton  in  1887. 

All  the  species  have  a  tuft  of  leaves  on  the 
top  of  the  flower-spike.  I  have  seen  a  dried 
specimen  of  an  unnamed  Eucomis,  which  was 
collected  by  Mr.  Bolus  on  the  Currie  Mountain, 
in  Griqualand  West,  at  an  altitude  of  5200  feet, 
which  has  bright  purple  flowers.  This  plant  is 
well  worth  introducing.  The  Dutch  nurserymen 
c^  the  Eucomis  *'  Pine-apple  Flowers." 

W.  W. 


FLOWERS  AT  BWANLEY. 
Trosh  who  wish  to  see  florists'  flowers  of  many 
kinds  should  visit  the  nursery  of  Uessrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons  at  Swanley  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  Chinese  Fdmolas  and  Cinersrias  in  par- 
ticular are  in  full  beauty.  It  is  always 
easy  to  make  comparisons,  but  it  is  not 
unreBSonable  to  say  that  these  two  great 
classes  are  represented  In  their  tinest 
phase,  and  the  many  houses  filled  with 
the  best  varieties  both  at  Swanley  and 
Eynsford,  a  few  miles  farther  icto  Kent, 
are  a  mass  of  colour,  a  witness  to  tte 
great  strides  made  by  the  hybridist 
within  recent  years  with  these  popular 
greenhouse  plants. 

CHINES!  PbIHULAS. 

The  Chinese  Primula  is  at  its  best,  and 
those  intereited  in  hybridisation  win 
see  the  advance  shown  by  the  new 
varieties  over  older  acquisitions  that  in 
their  time  were  considered  perfection, 
bat  now  surpassed  by  later  kinds.  Each 
variety  is  well  represented,  and  one  can 
get  a  good  idea  of  its  charEcteristics. 
Several  years  ago— about  ten  we  should 
think— a  kind  named  The  Queen  wis 
shown  in  the  old  council  room  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington,  and  this  was  then  ccn- 
sidered  a  flower  of  much  beauty,  excel- 
lent In  form,  and  delicate  colour,  white, 
touched  with  rose,  the  foliage  of  plesE- 
ing  blight  green  shade.  Bat  this  variety 
has  been  now  qnite  surpassed  by  sncu 
acquisitions  ae  Eynsford  White,  which 
may  be  said  to  represent  a  splendid  tyre 
of  Chinese  Primula.    The  habit  of  tbe 
plant  is  compact,  robust,  the  folisge  of 
a  fine  green  colour,  and  the  large,  well- 
shaped  flowers  carried  in  a  dense  trasp, 
standing  well  up  from  the  base  of  vigo- 
rous leafage.   We  get  in  such  a  beauti- 
fol  type  all  the  good  qualities  of  this 
greenhouse  favourite.   In  the  raising  of 
such  types.  The  Queen  variety  has  played 
a  part,  and  an  improvement  may  be  anti- 
cipated even  from  varieties  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Eynsford  White.    It  is  unwi-e 
to  say  when  the  striring  after  atill  farther 
perfection  will  cease.   The  flower  of  tLis 
latest  novelty  is  white,  beautifally  fim- 
briated, brood  and  handsome,  robust 
without  a  trace  of  ooarsenegs.  Tlie 
list  of  fine  varieties  is  not  long,  but  each 
kind  possesses  great  merit.  Emperor 
Improved  is  exceptionally  free,  produc- 
ing in  abundance  the  bright  salmon-red 
floweri'.and  we  get  In  the  variety  Kentish 
Red  a  brilliant  reddish  crimson  coloar, 
yeonliarly  brilliant  when  lit  up  by  an 
early  spr  ing  san.  Qoite  different,  of  a  ten- 
der shade  of  ooloor,  is  Cannell's  Pink,  a 
lovely  thing,  the  broad,  bold  fimbriated  flower 
opening  white,  but  passing  with  age  to  a  delightful 
rosy  pink  shade,  and  carried  with  remarkable  free- 
dom. Bat  if  the  plantsof  each  kind  seem  determined 
to  bloom  themfelvesabnost  to  death,  there  is  nothing 
ragged  about  them.   The  trusses  are  even  and  the 
rows  of  plants  most  regular,  absolutely  true  to  the 
proper  character.   We  admire  White  Perfection,  a 
strong  growing  plant,  the  flowers  white  with  a  yel- 
low eye,  and  in  fine  contrast  to  the  deep  green 
leafage.   Her  Majesty  is  a  new  Fern-leaved  variety, 
remarkably  compact,  the  foliage  of  a  very  dark 
green  coloar,  hot  showing  np  to  perfection  the 


— '  — -  -  s^wD"  wiuui,  uub  Buuwiuu  up  w  perxecuon  tne 

Fritaiaria  aurea.— We  noticed  recently  seve-  flowers,  wMch  are  borne  in  a  dense,  even 

i«l  plants  of  this  Fritillary  In  bloom  in  a  warm  »  of  symmetry.     One  must  not 

frame  In  the  Royal  Hortioultoral  Society's  gardens 


at  Chiswick.    It  would  look  weU  mixed  with  Snow- 


mula.    Remember  that  it  is  pare'y  a  florist's 
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flower,  and  is  being  monlded  hj  the  hand  of  the 
hybridist  into  a  oertain  form,  which  he  is  en- 
deavoariof  to  reprodace  as  faithfully  as  posiible. 
One  sees  shades  of  many  coloars  in  Eoch  a  collec- 
tion as  that  at  Swanley,  the  variety  Duchess  of 
Fife  being  of  a  lilac  tone  and  the  fimbriated  petals 
edged  with  a  darker  tint,  whilst  the  leafage  is 
veiy  dark  neen.  Kentish  Fnrple  is,  as  its  name 
snggMtt,  of  a  purplish  shade,  but  ve  do  not  oare 
for  this  BO  mach  as  a  kind  named  Fntare  Qaeen, 
wbloh  Is  a  new  and  lovely  Sower,  testifying  to  the 
excellent  results  achieved  b^tbe  Primnla  raiser. 
It  is  a  seedling  from  Her  Majesty  and  The  Qaeen, 
and  belongs  to  the  Fein-Ieaved  seotion.  The 
growth  of  the  plant  i<t  oompaofc,  the  foliage  dirk 
green,  and  the  flnely  imbricated  flowers  are  pure 
white  with  a  greenish  yellow  eye.  It  is  one  of  the 
gems  of  this  collection,  and  another  treasure  is  a 
new  Fem-leaved  variety  named  Fink  Qaeen,  the 
leaves  of  a  brighter  green  than  usual,  a  beautiful 
set  off  to  the  bold,  rich  pink  flowers,  One  sees  in 
all  these  novelties  strict  adherence  to  a  certain 
type,  each  Und  possessing  a  compact  vigorous 
baoit,  strong  sturdy  leafage,  and  bold,  even  trussee 
of  flowers.  The  variety  Princess  Beatrice  has  its 
bo](*,  fa<iltle>s'y-8baFei  fiowers  of  a  lilao-pink 
colour,  and  both  Cannell's  Favourite,  crimson- 
purple,  and  Improvement,  which  is  an  advance 
upon  the  papolar  Chiswick  Bed,  are  deserving  of 
note.  The  hybridist  is  alwa^  advancing,  and  the 
Ildest  aegnirement  U  one  known  as  Cannell's 
White,  which  has  all  the  attributes  of  the  best 
type  as  regards  habit  and  leafage,  but  the  flowers 
are  large,  splendidly  fimbriated,  pure  white,  the 
eye  greenish  yellow,  and  the  leaves  dark  green. 
We  think  that  it  even  surpasses  Eynsford  White. 

The  ChineiC  Primula  of  to-diy  is  decidedly 
formal,  but  those  who  do  not  care  for  formal  things 
wilt  And  a  plant  in  the  Swanley  Nurseries  tbat  w^l 

Sleaw  them,  and,  in  trnth,  everyone  who  loves  a 
ower.  It  is  evidently  one  of  the  old  types,  the 
fbremoners  of  the  present  race  of  single  Chinese 
Primulas,  and  stands  in  similar  relation  to  the  or- 
dinary form  as  the  single  Dahlia  does  to  the  double- 
show  kinds.  This  novelty,  for  we  may  call  it  so.  Is 
named  The  Lady,  aad  several  plants  are  in  full 
bloom.  It  is  the  essenoe  of  gmoe,  Uie  leaves  coax- 
paratively  few,  but  the  slender  orimson-chocolate 
spikes  of  flower  rise  in  profusion,  the  white  flowers 
appearing  in  whorls  or  tiers  to  a  height  of  2  feet. 
On  one  specimen  we  counted  seven  spikes,  the 
average  being  about  six,  and  this  result  is  obtained 
In  6-inch  pots,  those  in  pots  a  size  larger  carrying 
as  many  as  ten  of  their  gracefol  flowar-spikes.  It 
1b  a  deughtfnl  variety  for  ontting  or  for  ttie  adorn- 
ment of  the  dining-table,  an  absolutely  distinct, 
free  and  charming  flower,  without  a  vestige  of  for- 
mality. We  hope  that  aach  a  Primnla  will  be 
largely  cultivated  in  all  gardens  for  decoration. 
We  may  mention  tbat  the  Swanley  collection  pos- 
sesses its  blue  variety,  and  a  bright,  distinct  and 
pleasing  flower  ta  Swanley  Blue,  which,  it  not 
exactly  a  true  bine,  la  not  at  a  dingy  pnrple  Ume, 
dlspleariog  and  essentially  omde. 

It  is  in  the  single-flowered  section  that  one  may 
see  the  work  of  the  raiser  plainly  indicated,  as  the 
double  varieties  hive  not  shown  the  samd  rapid 
march  forward.  Bat  it  mast  be  an  exceptional 
variety  to  eclipse  in  beauty  Marchioness  of  Kzeter, 
the  double  crimson-flowered  rubra  grandiflora, 
atro-Toaei  plena,  alba  plena  flmbriata,  fringed 
white,  and  the  old  double  white  that  provides 
much  bloom  for  cutting.  Even  in  the  face  of  all 
the  beautifal  novelties  in  Chinese  Primulas  of  re- 
cent years  this  fine  flower  holds  its  ground,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  the  most  oseful  of  varieties.  It 
is  easy  to  grow,  flowers  freely  over  a  long  season, 
and  the  individual  flowers  are  pure  white  and  per- 
fectly double,  vithoat  a  trace  of  lumpiness.  These 
few  notes  on  the  Chinese  Primulss  at  Swanley 
show  that  Mr.  Cancell  does  not  rest  content  with 
a  oertain  standard  of  excellence.  He  is  ever  going 
ahead,  improving  the  plant  in  habit,  in  leafage,  or 
in  the  expression  of  the  Sower.  We  hope  that  he 
will  develop  the  type  called  The  Lvty,  and  already 
described.  It  is  a  distinct  relief  from  the  ordinary 
varieties,  and  the  possible  forerunner  of  another 
class,  chinning  for  its  freedom  and  graca. 


ClNSIBA.BIAa. 
The  Cinerarias  in  the  Swanley  Knrseries  will  be 
in  a  few  days  a  brilliant  picture  of  colour.  It  is 
a  remarkable  race  that  fills  several  of  the  large 
plant  houses,  the  plants  of  exceptional  habit, 
dwarf,  compact,  and  possessed  of  fine  leafage,  and 
just  above  this  leafy  base  is  tbe  broad  dense  head 
of  varied  oolonnd  flowers,  each  bloom  a  model  in 
form,  and  if  there  is  a  difference  in  site  in  the 
many  varieties,  one  always  sees  the  same  firm 
robust  s^mentB  just  touching  one  another  to 
compose  a  regular  circle  of  florets.  March  Fast, 
i^sed  many  years  ago,  was  a  distinct  advance 
upon  all  existing  kinds,  but  even  this  famous  Cine- 
raria is  being  left  behind,  althongh  at  the  time 
considered  the  acme  of  perfection  in  form.  TiM 
colonr  of  tiie  flowers,  however— a  warm  crimson- 
purple,  velvety,  and  intensely  rich — will  long  re- 
tain it  in  a  good  position.  Every  plant  has  similar 
habit,  dense  and  without  any  approach  to  leggi- 
ness  cbiraoterlstio  of  the  Cineraria  in  its  early 
days.  Amongst  the  finest  ynrietfeB  in  the  collec- 
tion are  Baron  Sahroeder,  the  broad  overlapping 
petals  of  splendid  substance,  the  colour  magenta, 
and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  distinct  white  ring ; 
Lady  Rosebery,  crimson-lake,  white  centre ;  E.  T. 
Cook,  intense  violet- parple,  a  thin  central  ring  of 
brilliant  red  setting  off  this  superb  shade;  Me- 
chanical, intense  magenta,  the  flower  of  exoeption- 
ally  flne  form;  Mr.  Mldson.  pa\ple,  thin  central 
line  of  white  in  contrast ;  Mr.  Cnllingford,  almoet 
an  intense  scarlet,  perfectly  self,  and  very  eff^c* 
tive ;  and  Wm.  Roupell,  rich  m^enta,  with  a  sus- 
picion of  crimson  in  the  flower.  The  oolours  are 
always  good,  neither  wasby  nor  common,  and  in 
the  case  of  self  varieties  of  superb  depth.  Crimson 
Velvet  is  of  this  chiuitcter,  the  finely  formed 
flower  of  quite  a  crimson  tone ;  and  E,  J.  Dow- 
ling  is  dark  blue,  the  flowers  measuring  nearly 
i  inches  across,  each  petal  abant  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  breadth ;  Snowdrift,  white  with 
dark  centre;  Mrs.  Tucker,  rose-pink,  shaded 
with  lilac  ;  Hiss  Cooper,  indigo  -  blue,  with 
a  ring  of  white  in  the  centre,  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, silvery  pink.  It  will  serve  no  nsefal  pur- 
pose, however,  to  give  a  further  list  of  names. 
The  finest  have  been  Indicated,  and  tbe  same 
splmdld  character  pervades  the  whole  race.  A 
large  number  of  seedlings  are  coming  into  bliom, 
and  a  few  that  we  noted  are  a  vritness  to  the 
ever  marohiog  forward  in  all  tbat  concerns  the 
Cineraria  as  well  as  the  Chinese  Primula ;  so 
also  in  regard  to  the  Cineraria  we  have  a  set  off 
from  the  characteristic  formality  of  the  florists' 
race  in  C.  cmenta,  which  is  a  charmingly  free  and 
graceful  flower,  brought  prominently  into  notice 
by  Mr.  Caonell,  who  daring  many  years  pa«t  has 
shown  it  laigely  at  exhibitions.  It  is  a  plant  that 
one  might  grow  in  quantity  for  the  greenhouse,  its 
fiowers  bright  in  colonr  and  product  ^n  profusion. 
The  doable  Cinerarias  have  never  apparently  re- 
ceived the  same  amoant  of  pnblic  attention  as 
the  single  class,  but  they  have  been  bronght  to 
great  perfection,  the  fiowers  perfectly  double,  and 
showing  a  great  range  of  colour,  from  white  to  in- 
tense indigo-blue.  We  get  tbe  same  bushy  habit 
and  regular  head  of  fiowers,  dense  and  compact, 
absolutely  formal,  yet  in  a  sense  disUnctly  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  A  few  of  the  rosette-shaped 
blooms  would  be  of  service  for  cutting  for  button- 
holes, as  they  are  neat  and  not  too  bold  for  such 
a  purpose.  Six  of  the  finest  double  kinds  are 
Advance,  well  named,  the  fiowers,  violet-blue, 
borne  in  compact  heads ;  Aspasia,  intense  blue,  a 
very  charming  variety ;  Fi^  Queen,  white,  tipped 
with  rose-lilao ;  Mrs.  Mldson,  very  delicate  lilao- 
rose,  the  fiorets  white  at  the  base  ;  Milton,  intense 
blue,  outer  sorfooe  of  the  florets  white  ;  and  Gem, 
lilac  and  pink.  A  visit  to  the  Swaidey  nurseiies  in 
Primula  and  Cineraria  time  is  well  repaid.  When 
tired  of  the  flaming  masses  of  these  flowers  one 
may  go  into  the  many  other  houses,  some  filled  with 
Violets,  others  with  Cactuses,  and  not  a  few  with 
zonal  Pelaigoninms.  It  is  a  nursery  of  flowers, 
bright  instaruotiTe,  and  interesdng. 


growth,  dwarf,  and  grown  in  a  basket,  bat  the  whole 
plant  ia  of  interestiD?  character.  It  is  quite  a  gem 
amoagst  Tillandsias,  the  flowers  of  the  richest  blue 
and  the  calyx  pink.  One  widwa  that  the  Tillandstaa 
and  allied  plants  were  more  thought  of  in  English  gar- 
dens, but  the;  are  seldom  seen  either  well  represented 
or  properly  grown. 

Grape  Hyacintha  as  pot  plazita.— We  were 
in  a  garden  recently  where  the  familiar  Muscari 
botryoides  and  the  variety  camosam  were  used  well 
as  pot  plants  and  in  full  flower  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  About  six  bull»,  the  number  depending 
upon  their  site,  were  med  in  each  pot.  and  the 
large  olnsten  of  flowers,  so  to  speak,  made  a  dli> 
tinct  effect,  a  relief  from  the  usual  run  of  things 
seen  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
T^eir  culture  is  very  simple,  potting  up  the  bulbs 
in  the  autamn  In  ordinary  soil  and  bringing  them 
on  into  Sower  in  a  little  heat  There  are  several 
varieties  of  M.  botryotdea,  as  camosnm,  wMte  with 
a  toodh  of  rose  In  the  flovrers,  almost  imporcep- 
tible ;  album,  pare  white ;  ocerulenm,  iky-bloe,  and 
pallidum,  of  a  paler  shade,  but  the  type  is  as  valu- 
able and  attractive  as  any. 

Begronift  braailiana  is  a  strikingly  handsome 
speciee,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
stove  at  Kew.  All  interested  in  winter-flowering 
B^niaa  would  rejoice  to  add  tbi4  flne  kind  to 
their  collection.  The  growth  is  tall  and  robust, 
the  leaves  laige  and  of  the  richest  green  ooloar, 
whilst  bold  flower-heads  are  borne  in  profuiion, 
each  crowded  with  small  creamy  white  blooms.  It 
is  a  plant  well  worthy  of  note,  and  to  get  the  finest 
results  it  is  bettor  not  to  conflne  it  to  a  pot.  We 
have  never  seen  a  finer  speoimeu  than  the  one  at 
Kew,  spreading  atmut  freely  and  providing  great 
quantities  of  tbe  large  clusters  of  bloom.  The 
winter-flowering  olaos  of  Begwia  la  much  ne- 
glected, but  there  are  many  fine  kinds  both  as 
rrgardj  leafage  and  blossom. 


A  beautiful  fFlllandaia  in  flower  now  iu  the 
iitove  at  Kew  ia  T.  mioroxipbion.   It  is  of  small 


WINTBR-FLOWKRINO  BEGONIAS. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons  at  Swanley  ia  a  bouse  of  winter- 
flowering  Begonias,  which  are  grown  lugely  and 
well.  It  ia  saiiaCaotory  to  find  aach  interest  mani- 
fested in  this  olass,  which  contains  many  beaDtirul 
things  too  little  seen  in  English  gardens.  A  note- 
worthy kind  at  present  in  bloom  is  Gloire  de 
Sceaax,  which  has'  already  been  noted  in  the 
pages  of  Thb  Qabdbn.  Its  dark  bronzs-ofaocolate 
leafage  against  the  taller  pink  coloured  fiowen  Is  in 
flne  contrast.  Another  very  nsef  ul  variety  ia  President 
Boureuilles,  a  strong-growing  plant,  the  lea^ge  of 
a  rich  dark  colour  and  tbe  flowers  pink.  One  geta 
great  variety  In  even  a  small  oollectiou  both  as 
regards  colouring  in  the  flowers  and  also  in  the 
habit  of  tbe  plants.  Odoratissima  Is  of  no'e  for 
ita  sweet  fragrance,  like  a  banoh  of  Primroses,  and 
there  is  distinct  beauty  in  the  pendent  panicles 
of  cheerful  rosy  flowers.  A  well-grown  plant  it 
very  charming,  and  should  be  seen  ia  every  green- 
house or  intermediate  house.  Even  if  a  collestion 
were  grown  there  would  be  no  famenew  of  cha- 
racter between  the  several  forms.  One  of  the 
finest  of  all  la  named  semperflorena  gigantea 
roses,  one  of  M.  Leoaolne's  triamtdis  in  this 
class.  Tbe  fiowers  are  of  a  bright  rose-red  oolonr 
and  in  excellent  contrast  to  the  light  green  leaves. 
To  ensure  bushy  examples,  the  shoots  most  be 
stopped  enrly;  otherwise  the  plants  will  get  leggy 
and  unsightly.  Without  desiring  to  make  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names,  we  must  mention  Carrieri, 
conspicuous  for  its  remarkably  compact  growtli, 
the  flowers  being  borne  freely  thronghout  the 
winter  months.  They  are  white,  produeed  vrith 
great  freedom,  and,  although  small,  make  an  for 
this  by  their  quantity.  With  the  most  ordinaiy 
treatment  good  resulte  may  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  special  value  to  the  amateur  who 
wishes  for  bright  effects  withoot  much  expense 
either  in  labour  or  money.  Mltlda,  pink,  and  the 
variety  alba,  which  has  white  flowers,  deserve 
nwntion,  and  a  plant  of  compact  habit  Is  Bijou  de 
Oand,  conspicuous  for  its  light jgreen  leaves,  setoff 
by  a  great  profusion  of  delKato  piiJ^wwa  ^ol 
Digitized  by  VjOO^Ic 
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Brnant  has  a  very  elegant  habit,  and  the  soft  plok 
fioweTB  are  pleasing  either  on  the  plant  or  for  cat- 
tbw.  Hybrida  Wellilana,  Knowueyana,  manicata, 
and  others  well  known  are  all  (tf  value.  Del^htfnl 
groups  may  be  formed  in  tha  plant  bouse  with 
sncb  kinds  as  Carrlerl  or  nitlda,  as  the  plants  lend 
themselves  well  for  this  parpose.  The  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  are,  as  a  rale,  very  easily  grown 
and  propagated.  No  caltDral  difflcoltles  are  in 
the  way  of  th^r  more  extensive  ose,  and  a  few  of 
the  finer  kinds  give  pleasure  hj  their  profusion  of 
bloom  throng^  Uia  dark  mouths  of  the  year. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


CELERY  THAT  WILL  KEEP. 

TRose  in  charge  of  gardens  connected  with 
laive  or  moderately  large  establishments  usually 
endeavour  to  have  Celery  fit  for  the  table  from 
September  till  April  or  May^  but  in  very  many 
other  oases  tiia  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the 
early  crops  and  not  much  heed  taken  of  the 
later  ones.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
amateors,  cottagers,  and  market  gardeners  on 
a  small  scale.  At  the  present  time,  and  I  may 
safely  assert  since  midwinter,  ver^  little  Celery 
ooutd  be  found  in  the  great  majority  of  gardens, 
large  or  small,  and  none  at  all  in  the'  green- 
grocers* shops  or  on  the  stalls  in  provincial 
market  places.  It  is  true  last  January  was  an 
unusually  trying  month  for  Celery  and  green 
Tegetablea  genenlly,  very  few  of  wbich  were  in 
a  condition  to  withstand  mefa  axoeptionally  se- 
vere and  long-sustained  frosta ;  but  it  is  very 
maoh  the  same  in  milder  winters,  late  Celery 
nearly  always  being  searee.  This  state  of 
a&irs  ought  to  be  remedied.  I  hold  that  half 
oi  the  early  Celery  grown  and  apparently  so 
much  prized  is  really  unfit  to  eat ;  whereas 
propeny  grown  late  Celery  is  much  more  crisp, 
nutty  in  flaTour,  and  digestible.  It  may  be 
that  previous  experience  in  the  way  of  produc- 
ing really  good  late  Celery  has  ended  in  failure, 
but  the  question  is,  were  those  attempts  as  a  rule 
conducted  on  lines  best  calculated  to  end  in  suc- 
cess? I  think  not.  For  instance,  it  ought  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  smallest  and  most  neglected 
of  the  pUnts  left  over  when  the  earliest  batches 
were  pricked  out  would  keep— that  is  to  say, 
ftUl  to  run  to  aeed  prematuraly — ^mnch  Imiger 
than  the  earliest  got  out  rows,  nor  ought  ny- 
one  to  reasmiably  expect  good  late  Cekny  when 
the  plants  are  only  half  grown  and  only  par- 
tially moulded  up.  It  is  the  early  sown,  much- 
coddled  Celery  that  is  the  first  to  bolt,  and  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  plants  of  this 
should  be  grown.  In  small  gardens  one  good 
row  of  early  Celery  instead  of  two  or  three  should 
suffice,  and  this  would  give  better  opportunities 
for  growing  more  late  rows.  Any  raised  in 
February  might  be  termed  early,  the  second 
week-  in  March  being  quite  soon  enough  to 
sow  seed  for  the  main  crop,  while  if  Celery  is 
wanted  long  after  mid  winter,  then  from  the  end  of 
March  to  rae  middle  of  April  is  a  good  time  to 
80W  tlieaeed. 

Where  so  many  err  is  in  rainng  their  [danta 
Ywy  thickly  in  a'stoong  dry  heat  There  ia  no 
wnse  whatavw  in  Uiis  practice.  It  may  be 
neceasaiy  to  sow  for  a  first  crop  in  a  forcing 
honae,  but  a  gentle  hotbed  in  a  pit  or  sur- 
mounted by  a  frame  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  raise  the  main  and  late  crop  plants.  Not 
being  raised  thickly  nor  unduly  coddled,  a  capi- 
tal lot  of  sturdy  little  plants  results,  these  re- 
ceiving little  or  no  check  when  pricked  out,  and 
if  they  are  got  into  the  trenches  before  becom- 
ing) uawn.and  weakly,  th^  will  neither  flag 
badly  nor  stand  still  long  uter  their  final  re- 


moval. In  far  too  many  instances  professional 
gardeners  are  disposed  to  rely  on  tneir  neigh- 
bours for  a  patch  of  seedlings,  especially  if  ^eir 
own  first  or  second  sowings  have  not  been  quite 
a  success,  and  there  are  times  when  this  help 
is  to  be  appreciated.  More  often  than  not, 
however,  tuese  plants  have  been  standing  very 
thickly  in  ih»  boxes  orpans,  aa  the  oasemay  be, 
for  several  weeks,  and  are  very  slew  in  reoorei^ 
ing  from  the  cheok  given  them,  so  that  it  would 
have  paid  far  bettw  in  the  end  to  have  sown 
more  seed  directly  it  was  seen  the  first  sowing 
had  failed.  Amatoun  not  nnfrequently  pur- 
chase plants  ready  for  the  trenches  from  the 
nearest  seedsman  or  the  open  markets,  and  see- 
ing that  these  are  usuaUy  raised  early,  pre- 
paied  thickly,  and  moved  with  little  or  no  soil 
about  the  roots,  there  need  be  little  wonder 
that  these  rarely  do  well  afterwards  and  keep 
badly  in  any  case.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown  now 
on  the  surface  of  a  pan  of  well- moistened  fine 
soil,  very  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  frame  over  a  mild  hotbed,  would 
give  a  number  of  early  {ilants,  and  a  later  batch 
could  either  be  raised  in  a  greenhouse,  frame, 
or  handlight.  These  duly  prieked  ont  in  a 
shallow  bed  of  rich  soil  on  a  hard  bottom  Tould 
eventually  surpass  anything  that  could  be  either 
begged  or  bought,  moving  to  the  trenches  with 
a  good  square  of  ainl  about  the  roots  and  not 
flagging  in  the  leaat 

Not  a  little  depuids  in  all  cases  upon  the 
selection  of  varieties.  There  baa  of  late 
years  been  a  marked  advance  made  with  white 
Celery,  it  beins  now  possible  to  grow  good 
solid  stioks,  and  wluoh  keep  hurly  well  on 
most  sdla.  All  the  aame,  I  would  not  grow 
or  advise  others  to  grow  these  very  extensively. 
They  are  certainly  uie  earliest  to  attain  a  pre- 
sentable or  eatable  state,  and  also  the  first  to 
either  bolt  or  collapse  during  a  severe  frost. 
Suooessional  varieties,  including  Veitoh's  Early 
Bose,  Sulham  Prize,  Cole's  Defiance,  and  Ivory's 
Nonsuch  Pink,  are  to  be  depended  upon  nearly 
or  quite  up  to  midwinter,  but  seldom  after, 
while  the  popular  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red, 
or  the  form  that  much  resembles  it,  Leicester 
Red,  and  Incomparable  Crimson  will  keep 
much  later  if  well  protected  from  frost.  Fail- 
ing this  protection,  taller  growing  sorts  ought 
to  be  preferxed  for  tiia  late  crops.  TiuB 
winter  the  dwaif  varieties  not  protected  are 
killed  to  the  roots,  but  not  so  well-grown 
taller  kinds.  Of  the  latter  I  prefer  Standard- 
bearer,  and  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
that  excellent  variety  I  grew  Williams'  Hateh- 
less  the  most  extensively.  The  only  objection 
that  can  reasonably  be  uived  against  these  tall 
varieties  is  the  fact  of  Uieir  requiring  more 
room.  Lately  a  visiting  gardener  remarked, 
"Oh,  you  have  a  good  bit  ot  late  Celery  left," 
and  added  that  his  was  all  destroyed  by  the 
frost,  this  having  gone  clean  through  the  rid^res. 
I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  grow  a  tall  variety 
and  mould  up  heavily,  and  the  reply  was  that 
he  could  not  afibrd  the  room.  Tall  Celery 
requires  to  be  moulded  up  to  its  full  height, 
only  the  tips  of  the  leaves  peeping  ont,  and 
seeing  also  that  on  heavy  sous  any  that  ia  to 
keep  wdl  oToAt  to  be  Ranted  in  shallow 
trenches,  it  follows  tiiat  these  latter  must  be 
not  less  than  4  feet  apart.  I  hold,  however, 
that  it  pays  better  in  the  long  run  to  plant 
three  rows  of  tall  late  Celery  in  trenches 
4  feet  apart  than  to  grow  four  rows  of  dwarfer 
varieties  a  foot  or  so  nearer  tcwether.  The 
spaces  between  the  more  wi&ly  disposed 
trenches  can  always  be  profitably  utilised  for 
the  production  of  salading,  late  dwarf  Peas,  and 
kidney  Beans,  abundance  of  soil  for  banking 
up  around  the  Celery  being  available  aa  re- 


quired. Single  rows  of  plante  about  9  inches 
apart  in  a  trench  are  also  to  be  preferred  to 
double  rows,  A  few  more  {^ante  may  be 
wn  by  adopting  the  latter  plan,  but  the 
t  produce  is  usually  had  from  the  single 
lines,  and  these  can  also  be  much  more  ex- 
peditdoudy  and  the  most  effectively  moulded 
up*  A  Grower. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 

UUSHBOOMS  are  grown  in  bed*  In  varions  ways, 
bat  chiefly  after  the  method  which  is  commonly 
employed  in  the  neighboarbood  of  Paris.  Two 
main  polotB  mast  be  borne  In  mini?,  viz.:  1,  the 
preparation  of  the  manare  of  which  the  beds 
are  to  be  made,  and  2,  the  making  and  treatment 
of  the  beds. 

On  the  preparation  of  the  manure  the  success  of 
the  beds  entirely  depends.  It  ia  the  moat  im- 
portant point,  but  is  generally  not  safficiently 
attended  to,  partly  because  this  preliminary  work 
demands  some  special  care,  and  partly  becaase 
some  people  are  not  safiScieotly  awake  to  its  utiliry. 
Seeing  Mushrooms  sometimes  growing  on  spent 
hot-beds  or  on  maoare-heape  in  gardens,  In  cellars, 
or  in  places  where  a  little  Mushroom  spawn  may 
have  chanced  to  fall,  they  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  qnito  unnecessaiy  to  take  so  mwHi  pains 
in  the  preparation  of  the  manore  which  is  intended 
for  Uushroom  beds.  This  ia  a  serious  mistake  and 
the  frequent  cause  of  many  dead  failures,  for  al< 
though  Mushrooms  may  sometimes  chance  to  grow 
spontaneously  or  under  a  careless  mode  ot  culture,' 
there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will  be  produced  in 
Hushroom  beds  unless  the  manure  which  composes 
these  has  been  earefnlly  prepared. 

Mushroom  beds  are  chiefly  made  up  ia  spring,, 
horse  or  male  mannre  a  month  to  six  weeks  old 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  manure  of  entire 
horses  is  the  best,  according  to  M.  VilmoriD's  ex- 
perience. A  preference  is  also  given  to  the  manure- 
of  well-fed  dnwght  horses  above  that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  carnage  or  saddle  horses,  this  being 
not  sufficiently  impregnated  with  urine.  The 
manure,  having  been  deposited  on  a  Arm  and  very 
level  spot,  is  then  forked  over  so  as  to  separate  any 
green  stuff,  long  dry  straws,  hair,  rags,  and  other 
foreign  matters  that  may  be  in  it,  and  while  this 
process  is  going  on,  the  separated  mannre  ia  at  tlie 
same  time  spread  oat  in  layers  one  upon  another 
so  as  to  form  a  rectangalu  heap  from  2  feet  to 
over  3  feet  high,  according  to  the  qaantity  of 
manure  at  disposal.  'Every  layer  is  b«iten  down 
with  the  back  of  the  fork,  and  when  the  heap  is 
made  up  to  its  full  height,  the  workman  mounts 
upon  it  and  treads  it  down  well,  after  which  he 
waters  it  copionsly  and  then  treads  it  down  again. 

The  heap  is  then  left  alone  for  dght  to  ton 
day»,  until  a  white  monldiness  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  surface,  when  the  fork  is  again  taken 
in  hard  and  the  heap  is  made  up  afresh  on  the 
ground  adjoining,  and,  as  before,  layer  after  layer, 
care  being  taken  to  place  in  the  centre  the  strawy 
manore  wbich  was  previously  at  the  outside,  in 
order  to  expedite  its  decomposition. 

The  heap  ia  again  left  to  its^f  for  eight  to  ten 
days,  after  which  the  entire  mass  of  mannre  aboold 
have  become  pliable  and  unctuous,  free  from  any 
strong  cdonr,  of  a  bluish-white  colour  at  the  centre, 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist — in  the  condition,  in 
fact,  in  which  it  is  fit  for  making  up  into  Hushroom 
beds.  The  exact  dmee  of  ripeness  can  only  be 
ascert^ned  by  experience.  The  manure  should 
have  the  colour  of  tobacco  and  be  very  soft  in  tex- 
ture; when  squeezed  in  the  haod  it  should  give  ont 
00  water,  but  should  yield  an  unctuous  or  greasy 
exudation,  being,  so  to  say,  thoroughly  cooked  in 
every  part.  If  too  dry,  the  heap  will  have  to  l>e 
made  over  again,  adding  a  little  more  manure  to 
it  and  moistening  it  slightly.  Too  great  a  d^ree 
of  moisture  wotdd  be  equally  disastroDS. 

Having  brought  the  manure  to  a  proper  condt* 
tion,  we  now  proceed  to  make  the  Husbroom  bed, 
taking  the  manare  in  small  forkfuls  and  stnseading 
it  on  the  ground  in  a  layesS  te6tj3tmtpMmidth, 
pressing  it  f^lCffti^l^A^y^lB^lii^ 
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layers  are  snccesBirely  spread  in  the  same  maoDer 
nntU  the  height  of  the  bed  is  equal  to  its  width  at 
the  bwe,  bat  the  width  of  each  larer  is  gradnally 
dlmlnlshad  upwards,  and  the  bed  is  narrowest  at 
the  topw  It  is  then  heateo  stontly  with  the  back 
of  a  BDOrd  so  tiiat  the  maaiire  may  be  well  com- 
pessed  into  a  compaot  bed.  The  leogUi  of  the 
bed  will  of  coarse  depend  npon  the  qaanUty  of 
manare  at  disposal. 

When  the  bed  baa  been  thus  made  it  is  dressed, 
that  is  to  say,  all  protrading  straws,  tio.,  are  re- 
moved from  it,  »itet  which  It  is  andn  beaten  down 
with  the  back  of  a  shovel  and  then  covered  with 
an  even  layer,  2  Inohea  to  4  inches  deep,  of  coarse 
strawy  manare  or  ooorse  soft  Utter,  whi«i  is  termed 
the  "chemise." 

The  bed  is  now  left  to  itself  for  some  days,  bat 
shoald  the  occasioo  arise,  especially  in  sammer,  it 
should  be  slightlj  watered,  the  "chemise"  or 
ooverlng  of  litter  having  being  previoosly  removed 
for  that  pnrpose.  The  fermentation  of  the  msnare 
then  revives,  and  In  from  four  to  eight  days'  time, 
when  the  bed  has  lost  its  fiery  heat,  the  tempera- 
tore  at  the  centre  ranging  from  78°  to  83"  Fabr., 
it  is  ready  for  inserting  the  spawn.  In  doing  this 
a  line  is  drawn  along  both  aides  of  the  bed  at  a 
dietanoe  of  2  inches  from  the  ground,  and  In  this 
line  liolea  are  made  three  or  four  fingers  wide  aud 
from  4  inches  to  8  inches  apart  from  one  another. 
In  each  of  these  holes  a  piece  of  Mushroom  spawn 
of  tlie  same  dimenBions  is  inserted  and  carefully 
covered  with  the  manure  which  was  taken  oat  in 
making  tUe  hole.  At  about  C  inches  above  this 
line  of  holes  a  eecond  line  is  made  and  spawned  in 
the  same  manner,  the  boles  in  the  second  line  b^ng 
placed  alternately  with  those  in  the  Rnt.  After 
this  the  "chemise"  or  covering  of  Utter  is  replaced. 

Ten  or  twelve  di^s  after  bpawning  the  bed  is 
examined,  the  bottom  part  of  the  covering  being 
lifted  for  that  parpose.  If  any  white  threads  are 
perceived  in  the  places  where  the  spawn  was  in- 
serted, this  is  an  indication  that  the  spawn  has 
"  taken  "  and  that  all  is  going  on  well.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  snch  irtdioation  of  the  spawn 
having  taken,  fresh  spawn  must  be  Inserted.  In  a 
short  time  the  spawn,  when  it  has  taken,  spreads 
aid  mns  through  the  bed  up  to  the  top,  and  wben 
this  stage  is  reached  it  Is  time  for  earthing  the  bed 
over.  Previoasly  to  doing  so  the  bed  is  well 
preued  down  all  over  with  the  hands  and  slightly 
waleied,  after  which  a  layer,  2  inches  or  more 
deep,  of  compost  and  good  soil  Is  placed  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  bed  with  a  suitable  flat 
shovel.  The  "chemise"  or  covering  of  coarse 
litter  is  then  replaced. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  days  after  this  the  bed  Is  ex- 
amined, lifting  the  bottom  part  of  the  covering  as 
before  and  if  any  white  thrrads  and  Hushroom- 
beads  are  visible  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Mnshrooms  will  be  fit  to  gather,  bat  generally  this 
does  not  take  place  ontll  about  forty  days  after 
the  earthlDg  over  was  done. 

Mushroom  beds  may  be  arranged  in  various  ways. 
They  may  be  either  stationair  or  portable,  or  lean- 
ing against  a  wall  and  placed  over  one  another  on 
shelves  in  a  stable.  They  may  also  be  made  in 
tabs,  or  in  a  conical  shape  on  the  ground. 

Hashrooms  are  gathered  when  Uiey  hare  grown 
to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or,  at  most,  when  they 
are  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  When  ;  aLherlng  them 
oare  should  be  taken  to  Qll  ap  the  holes  from  which 
they  are  removed  with  soil,  and  also  to  replace  the 
covering  of  coarse  litter  or  "chemise."  A  gather- 
ing Is  made  every  second  diiy  and  tiie  bM  may 
continne  in  bearing  for  two  or  three  nionths. 

When  the  season  turns  oat  rather  wet,  the  too 
damp  covering  of  Utter  mast  be  replaced  from  time 
to  time  as  required  bya  dry  one;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  season  prove  too  dry,  the  cover- 
log  must  be  moistened  from  time  to  time  from  a 
raesd  watering-can. 

Mnshroom  beds  are  made  in  cellars  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  similar  materials  a«  tlu»e  In  the 
open  air,  except  that  the  "chemise"  or  covering 
of  litter  is  not  so  requisite  in  such  a  dark,  close 
place,  where  the  beds  will  sometimes  continne  to 
yield  for  four  or  five  months.  It  is  obvioos  that 
damt'beds,  or  h^ilf-bels,  can  be  made  up  against 


the  walls.  The  chief  point  in  growing  Mushrooms 
in  cellars  Is  to  avoid  cnrreots  of  air  by  keeping  the 
doors  and  all  vent-holes  closed  ;  (hen,  it  the  pre- 
paration of  the  manure  has  been  duly  attended  to, 
success  will  be  oertiUn. 

A  word  in  eoncluston  on  the  preparation  of 
Mushroom  spawn.  "  When  aHushroom  bed  shows 
that  it  is  producing  the  white  threads  and  Uusb- 
room-beads,"  says  M.  Vilmorin,  "  this  bed  is  pulled 
to  pieces  and  all  the  parts  of  it  which  are  found  to 
be  well  impr^nated  with  spawn  are  picked  oat, 
laid  in  thin  lajera,  and  dried  in  a  oorrent  of  air  in 
a  dark  place.  This  forms  the  Mushroom  spawn  of 
commerce.  The  bed  from  which  it  i§  taken  must 
be  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  disease  of  any 
kind,  and  the  spawn  is  not  offered  for  sale  until 
trial  of  it  has  been  made,  by  actually  growing  it,  as 
to  whether  it  is  of  good,  vigorous,  and  inwluctive 
quality."  Snch  b  the  way  In  which  Mushroom 
spawn  is  mannfactared  by  the  horticaltnnil  firms, 
but  gardeners  sometimes  use  the  spawn  they  find 
in  spent  hot-beds,  on  which  they  cnnoot  always 
depend,  and  sometimes  they  utUise  these  spent 
hot-beds  for  maldi^  fresh  spawn,  which  is  a  better 
plan,  In  doing  this,  a  trench  2  feet  or  over  in 
depth  is  opened  at  the  bottom  of  a  north  wall  in 
which  are  placed  bricks  or  pieces  of  old  spawn,  and 
the  trench  Is  then  filled  np  to  a  height  of  ten 
inches  or  twelve  Inches  with  manure  which  has 
been  prepared  in  the  fame  way  as  for  Mushroom 
beds.  This  is  then  well  trodden  down,  aft  er  which 
the  trench  is  quite  filled  up  with  soil,  which  is 
aUo  well  trodden  down.  In  less  than  a  month  the 
manure.will  have  become  converted  into  Mushroom 
spawn,  which  la  out  Into  bricks  4  Inches  (hick. 
Theee  bricks  axe  then  dried  in  a  loft  or  a  garret, 
where  they  will  keep  good  for  four  or  five  years. 

As  Htishrooms,  like  other  plants,  are  liable  to 
degenerate  Into  inferior  straius,  it  can  hardly  be 
disputed  that  it  Is  the  wisest  plan  to  obtain  one's 
fresh  supplies  of  spawn  from  a  reliable  source. — 
Mevue  HorHeoU. 


weather.  The  best  Turnip  I  have  nsed  for  early 
sowing  Is  Extra  Early  Milan.  It  is  of  very  qui(^ 
growth  with  pure  white  flesh  and  short  top.  Ttiis 
T  have  found  come  to  maturity  ten  days  to  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  aoj  other.  It  is  not  a  long 
keeper,  but  thin  is  not  neoeesaiT  with  an  early 
variety,  emdally  when  sown  under  glass  or  on  a 
hotbed.  If  sashes  or  frames  cannot  be  afforded 
to  cover  the  bed,  boards  or  mats  may  be  usej.  A 
covering  of  short  litter  or  Braoken  placed  over  the 
Bur&ce  and  takoi  off  daily  In  fine  weather  will 
greaUy  assist  in  forwarding  the  crop.  The  same 
euHnral  note*  ^Pply  to  Carrots  as  to  Turnips— in 
both  cases  a  mud  heat  with  free  admission  of 
light  and  air.  Frames  are  best  if  obtainable,  but 
the  crop  may  be  much  advanced  by  treating  as 
advised  for  Turnips.  For  early  sowing  I  like  the 
French  PorcUig  and  Early  Nantes.-— G.  Withes. 

A  aaccftHion  of  early  Caullflowara.— A. 

Young's  article  on  this  subject  In  Thb  Gabd&h  {pp.- 
103,  lOi)  is  very  impcntaat.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, I  have  given  np  the  wintering  of  Oanliflovrers 
in  handiighta  and  cold  frames  during  winter.  Un- 
less in  Cornwall  or  other  genial  counties,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practice  does  not 
pay  for  the  extra  trouble.  With  such  varieties  as 
the  Snowball  and  other  dwarf  forcing  variellee, 
Cauliflowera  may  be  had  as  eariy  and  with  leae 
trouble  from  lining-sown  as  fnnn  aatnmn-sown 
seeds,  and  then  there  are  less  labonr  and  less  risk 
of  bolting.  By  sowing  at  the  turo  of  the  year  ud 
advancing  slowly  without  check  the  percentage  of 
boilers  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  And  thus  the 
difficulty  of  having  too  many  early  CauUSowers 
come  in  at  once  with  a  rush  is  easily  met  by  sow- 
ing only  a  few  seeds  of  Snowfiake  or  Snowball  at 
one  time,  while  a  similar  difficulty  Is  averted  later 
on  by  sowing  Autumn  Olaut  In  succession  Inst' ad 
of  so  much  at  once. — Calbdontcus. 
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Early  Bhubarb. — There  is  profit  in  outdoor 
early  Rhubarb  if  you  start  with  tfae  right  variety. 
To  snooeed,  yon  must  have  coloar  and  quality  oom- 
btned  with  extra  earliness.  A  great  many  people 
do  lUit  know  the  taste  of  really  good  Rhubarb. 
Our  fint  puUiDg  is  altogether  different  to  the 
coarser,  more  add  Victoria  and  other  late  kinds, 
sugar  being  scarcely  required  with  it.  I  do  not 
find  Rhubarb  very  peu^icnlar  as  to  soil ;  the  growth 
is  satisfactory  with  only  one  foot  of  soil  on  solid 
rock,  provided  plenty  of  manare  in  the  shape  of 
mulohmg  is  applied  dnrii^  spring.  Snpofdiosphate 
has  a  wonclerful  effect  on  the  plant,  increasing  the 
yield  very  materially.  I  dig  boles  a  foot  deep,  a 
foot  wide,  and  a  yard  apart,  put  in  a  strong  piece 
of  root  with  two  or  more  crowns,  which  should  be 
scarcely  covered,  tread  in  firmly  and  mulch  alightly. 
The  second  season  yoa  may  take  a  crop.  I  have 
seen  forty  sticks  puUed  at  one  time  from  a  «tO(d 
planted  only  a  few  years.  With  the  exception  of 
cattily  off  the  seed-stalks,  let  the  growth  alone  in 
summer  to  increase  the  size  of  plant,  as  the  first 
few  pollings  In  spring  are  always  of  the  most 
value.  After  applying  the  artiQcial  manure  in 
February,  put  on  a  mulch  of  stable  manare  in  a 
ring  round  the  stod  with  a  handful  of  litter  above. 
— E.  W.  B. 

Korly  Tnmipi  axtd  Carrots. — At  no  time  are 
Turnips  more  appreciated  than  early  in  the  season. 
Theee  m^  be  had  much  sooner  If  sown  on  a  dight 
bottom  heat,  and  for  this  purpose  leaves  and  litter 
answer  adnUrably,  as  the  leaves  retain  the  beat. 
If  frames  are  not  to  be  had,  various  means 
may  be  adopted  to  secure  a  few  roots,  as  qoantity 
is  not  required,  merely  sufficient  to  last  till  those 
sown  in  the  open  come  in.  By  digging  out  a 
couple  of  feet  of  soil  and  placing  the  heating 
material  in  the  hollow  space,  using  that  portion 
the  soil  dug  out  ti  form  a  wall  or  bank  round 
the  sides  and  ends,  the  beat  will  be  retuned  much 
longer  than  when  fully  exposed.  Sow  thinly  on 
the  surhoe  of  the  bed  after  a  few  Inches  of  soil 
bave  beoi  placed  over  tJbe  heating  material,  cover- 
ing over  lUgbtiy  ani  protecting  from  severe 


FKA8. 

Ik  many  gardens  late  Peas  do  not  give  so  good  a 
return  as  desired.  This  is  owing  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances ;  poorness  of  soil,  want  of  moistore, 
close  cropping — that  Is,  not  allowing  space  be- 
tween the  rows— are  the  principal  evils.  It  is  im- 
portant to  prepare  sottable  ground  for  late  Peas, 
and  as  at  thia  date  the  ground  for  various  crops 
is  being  got  ready,  it  is  important  to  give  this 
crop  liberal  treatment  and  to  vary  the  system  of 
cultore  usually  adopted  for  early  or  midseason 
Peas.  There  is  no  better  system  than  osing 
tranches  for  the  late  supply.  Theee  give  a  larger 
quantity  of  food  for  the  roots  and  provide  a  teaAj 
means  of  supplying  moisture  in  dry  seasons.  On 
light  soils  feeding  is  imperative.  But  my  note  con- 
cerns the  crop  tlut  should  come  In  during  August 
or  September ;  indeed,  often  earlier  than  August  I 
have  seen  this  crop  fail  from  mildew  and  drought, 
so  that  by  preparing  the  land  now  it  may  bs 
got  into  good  condition  and  will  be  ready  at 
short  notice.  Where  ground  can  be  sp^ed,  15 
feet  to  20  feet  between  the  rows  is  none  too  much ; 
in  small  gardens,  12  feet  to  15  feet  wiltpodiapB  be 
more  suitable.  In  preparing  the  (nronnd  for  this 
crop  much  time  will  be  saved  by  digging  trenchea 
at  the  same  time  as  the  other  ground  is  dug.  The 
trenches  need  not  be  deep.  Nine  inches  to  12  inches 
wide  will  give  sufficient  room,  taking  out  the  soil 
spade  deep,  and  then  pladng  In  the  trench  from  4 
inches  to  6  Inches  of  ^cayea  manure.  This  ma^ 
nure  should  then  be  forked  in  and  a  covering  of 
finer  soil  from  that  thrown  out  placed  on  the  sur-' 
face ;  this  vriU  allow  of  another  covering  of  soil  after 
sowingtheseedileavingacavity  or  space  for  moisture 
along  the  drill  or  trench.  The  one  difficulty  of  this 
sowing  in  trenches  is  that  in  wet  seasons  the  Peas 
may  run  too  high.  This  to  some  extent  may  be 
avoided  by  topping ;  indeed,  the  latter  may  always 
be  practised  to  advantage,  but  in  Ught  uud  the 
haulm  is  rarely  too  strong  even  in  wet  wither. 
In  dry  seasons  much  assistance  will  be  afforded 
the  crop  by  mulching  with  short  litter  along  the 
-ilesof  the  rows.  I  have  f^ed  sMntJ4ilsl|room 
manure  for  t^^^ff^eQi  ^  ^K^f^^^W^ 
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to  varieties,  I  need  not  enter  into  the  Bobject ;  ft  is 
next  to  impoflsible  to  recommend  anjr,  as  in  one 
locality  some  varieties  ma;  lacceed  where  others  In 
another  will  fail.  I  have  my  own  special  varieties. 
These  do  well  on  our  light  soil,  bat  may  not  succeed 
on  clay  or  heavy  loam.  Wt^tever  late  variety  is 
sown  should  be  sown  thinly.  At  the  time  the  late 
Peas  are  sown  there  is  less  fear  of  any  going  de- 
cnyed,  as  they  germinate  freely  at  that  season. 
Where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature  much 
good  wilt  be  done  by  this  early  preparation  of 
trenches,  as  the  weather  will  pulverise  the  soil  and 
get  it  Into  condition  for  sowing;  whereas  if  left  till 
required  it  would  probably  be  in  a  lumpy  state. 
Another  advantage  of  early  preparation  is,  that  ma- 
nure if  not  quite  decayed  will  be  more  so  by  get- 
ting the  moisture  in  the  trenches,  and  the  work 
done  DOW  will  give  mnch  more  time  when  every 
moment  later  on  is  required.  If  this  work  is  de- 
layed, other  crops  are  frequently  planted,  thns 
crowding  the  late  Peas  intoasmaU  space.  BytUs 
system  of  cropping  and  libeml  supplies  of  water, 
or,  what  is  better,  some  liquid  manure,  there  will 
be  less  mildew  and  the  crop  will  be  better  and  last 
much  longer.  We  often  fiood  our  rows  with  liquid 
manure  and  then  allow  the  hose  to  run  freely  to 
each  TOW  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Q.  WYTHH3. 


NOTES  FnOM  NORTH  WALES. 
Beldoh  have  we  such  a  pancity  of  bloom  in 
the  outdoor  garden  in  the  latter  end  ot  February 
as  U  the  case  this  year,  and  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  vegetation  generally  is  extraordinarily 
forward— most  Pear  trees  fast  scaling  their  flower- 
bads.  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  pushing  into 
leaf,  and  I  saw  a  solitary  Plam  tree  to-day  (Feb. 
23)  white  with  expanding  blossom.  Sacb  preco- 
city bodes  ill  for  the  fruit  crop  again  this  year 
nnless  colder  weather  qnickly  succeeds  this  un- 
seasonable mild  and  homid  spell.  Snowdrops  in 
the  gra's,  on  banks  and  onder  trees  are  of  course 
in  full  bloom ;  so  is  the  winter  Aconite  and  a  few 
Crocuses  showing  oolonr.  and  a  few  f  nlly  developed 
trasses  of  Primrose  Harbinger  on  a  warm  sheltered 
bank  are  also  to  be  seen.  This  certainly  is  a  verit- 
able gem  and  appropriately  named,  worthy  of 
being  liberally  planted.  On  the  rocks,  Hepatica 
triloba  is  in  foil  flower  and  very  beautiful.  Om- 

Ehalodes  vema  has  also  a  few  bads  open,  and  so 
as  Gentiana  ecaulis;  these  three  are  very  lovely 
thus  early  in  the  year.  A  sprig  of  Heath  here  and 
there  is  open.  With  these  exceptions,  the  beauty 
of  our  rockeries  at  present  is  due  to  the  varied 
forms  and  divers  colours  of  the  foliage  of  alpine 
and  dwarf  plants— interesting  and  effective. 

Of  shrubs  we  have  several  different  kinds  and 
species  more  or  less  in  bloom,  but  the  clumps  ot 
Rhododendron  {of  which  variety  as  jet  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  name)  which  are  in  foil  flower 
are  by  far  the  aoost  effective,  massive  and  showy,  of 
anything  in  the  whole  of  the  grounds.  As  I  have 
stated  previously,  these  usually  commence  flower- 
ing in  November,  bat  this  year  none  opened  until 
the  latter  end  of  January,  owing,  I  presume,  to  the 
cold  sunless  summer  and  autumn  experienced  here, 
which  was  other  than  conducive  to  the  ripening  of 
the  wood  and  plumping  up  of  the  flower  buds,  and 
also  retarded  by  tbe  severe  frosts  which  set  in  at 
Christmas.  The  masses  of  delicate  pinky-white 
are  really  beautifnl  and  arrest  attention  from  afar. 
I  am  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  correct  name  of 
this  early-blooming  variety,  if  only  to  more  especi- 
ally and  directly  recommend  it  to  others  interested. 

Next  to  these  in  beauty,  aJthough  less  showy,  are 
.the  Laorustinases  and  Andromedas,  single  plants  of 
large  sixe  of  the  former  and  goodly  clompe  of  the 
latter  beicg  sheets  of  bloom.  Pyrus  japonica, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Berberis  Darwinf,  japonica 
and  Aquifolium,  Daphne  Mezereum  and  D.  laureola, 
Hamamelis  arborea,  Arbutus,  I'runus  Flasardi,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  blooming  shoots  and  buda,  are 
abont  the  sum  total  of  flowering  shrubs— a  scanty 
list  for  the  end  of  February,  bat  which  a  little  later 
on  will  be  greatly  added  to,  as  numbers  are  on  the 
point  of  opening.  The  phenomenal  absence  of 
cutting  easterly  winds  so  far  has  happily  left  oar 


coniferous  trees  withont  a  seared  leaf,  and  the 
charming  winter  tints  ot  these  are  a  source  of 
great  beauty,  and  go  far  to  make  amends  for  tbe 
scarcity  of  flowers;  for,  after  all,  what  can  possibly 
be  lovelier  than  the  varied  tints  of  these  gently 
wafted  in  the  breeze  and  glistening  in  the  wan 
sunshine,  not  the  least  attractive  being  aged  Scotch 
Fir  and  other  Pines,  as  well  as  Abies  DonglasI,  a 
picture  In  itself,  not  omitting  tbe  iridescent  blue 
of  soch  as  A.  Alcoqaiana,  the  pale  yellowish  shade 
of  A.  polita,  the  silvery  sheen  of  Cupiessns  Law- 
sooiana  glaaca  and  C.  L.  Silver  Qaeen,  and  the 
more  pronounced  gold  of  C.  L.  aurea,  contrasting 
with  the  bronzy  and  dark  greens  of  the  Retino- 
aporas,  tbe  varieid  shades  foond  in  the  feathery  and 
graceful  Cryptomerias,  and  the  general  prevailing 
greenery  around.  Infinite  variety  in  fo'iage  colonr- 


Again,  the  swelling  streams  careering  madly 
down  our  dells  and  ravines,  rushing  and  foaming 
over  huge  boulders  in  cataracts  and  waterfalls, 
until  the  water  is  churned  to  milky  whitenesF, 
hold  one  spell-bound  in  admiration;  tbe  more  so, 
perhaps,  by  the  thought  tbat  a  little  later  the 
summer  vegetation  and  leafage  will  partly  conceal 
some  of  this  from  our  view,  and  almost  tempt  one 
to  regret  that  such  must  of  necessity  be,     J.  R. 

Tan  y-bmleh,  AT  Wel't. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

CASSIOPE  FASTIGIATA. 

Cassiofe  is  a  limited  genus  of  ericaceous  plants 
generally  grown  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Andromeda,  but  now 
separated  from  that  genus,  which 
contains  only  one  species  (A. 
polifolia),  a  native  of  our  own 
moon.  They  are  extremely  pretty 
plants,  and  should  find  a  place  iti 
all  collections  of  hardy  flowers, 
the  chief  requisites  to  their  suc- 
cessful cultivation  being  peat? 
soil  well  drained,  as  they  are  all 
extremely  impatient  of  stagnant 
moisture  about  their  roots  and 
absolute  shade  from  the  midday 
sun.  The  best  plan  is  to  raise 
Bmall  mounds  of  peat,  and  plant 
them  on  the  top,  taking  care  that 
they  do  not  want  for  water  both 
at  the  roots  and  overhead.  They 
are  increased  by  division,  rooting 
freely  when  pegged  down.  C. 
fastigiata  (here  figured)  is  de- 
cidedly the  handsomeet  of  this 
small  group  of  plants,  few  of 
which  are  in  cultivation.  As  an 
^pine  species  C.  fastigiata  ranks 
amongst  the  best  plants  we  pos- 
sess ;  it  may  be  grown  without 
much  trouble  in  company  with 
the  more  common  C.  tetragona, 
a  species  much  inferior,  though 
oftener  met  with.  Its  range  of 
altitude  is  pretty  extensive.  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker,  in  his  "  Himalay- 
an Journals,"  says  :  "I  prepared 
to  camp  on  the  mountain-top,  a 
broad  bare  fiat,  elevated  13,080 
feet,  and  fringed  by  a  copse  of 
Rose,  Barberry,  and  alpine  Rho- 
dodendrons. The  Himalayan  Hec- 
ther,  C.  fastigiata,  grew  abun- 
dantly here,  affording  as  good 
fuel.-'^ 


Caatiope  faaUgiata. 

ing  is  obtained  among  plants  of  lowlier  growth, 
sGch  as  Berberis  japonica,  Andromeda  axillaris, 
Gaaltheria  prooumbens.  Golden  Hollies,  Yews,  lic-, 
whU€  the  Gorse  hushes  and  Hazel  catkins  are  not 
to  be  despised,  nor  the  many-coloured  shoots  of 
deciduous  shrubs,  brightest  of  which  are  the  Dog- 
woods and  Osiers, 

There  are,  again,  the  trunks  of  tbe  deciJuous 
venerable  trees  of  oar  woodlands;  the  rugged  Oaks 
and  Blmp,  polished  and  spotted  Beech,  Ash,  and 
Sycamore,  quaint  Horae  Chestnuts,  tilvery  acd 
bronze  Birch,  and  many  others,  and  on  looking  up 
to  the  branches  and  twigs  we  also  see  beauty  in 
the  fantastic  contortions  of  tbe  limbs  and  varied 
forms  and  arrangement  of  the  branchlets,  and,  in 
our  case,  bold  and  massive  rocks,  some  grey  with 
Lichen,  others  partly  Heather-clad,  add  still  more 
to  the  magnificent  scenery,  and  many  of  thece  re- 
flected on  ihe  clear  surface  of  lakes  and  streams 
still  farther  mnltiply  their  beauties. 


Laurela  for  north  walla.— Not 

the  least  useful  evergreen  shrub  for 
covering  a  north  wall  is  the  different  forms  ot  the 
Laurel.  Where  other  subject  s  refuse  to  grow,  owing 
to  a  want  of  light  or  other  causes.  Laurels  might 
be  tried.  The  best  for  a  high  wall  would  be  the 
Colcbic  variety,  and  for  a  low  wall  the  Caacasian 
or  rotundifolius ;  both  of  these  grow  dense,  and 
are  well  suited  to  this  form  of  planting.  Tbe  plants 
shonld  be  encouraged  to  grow  upright  at  fir*t.— S. 
,  Weeping  Willows.  —  Perbapii  some  reader 
'  will  tell  me  why  it  is  the  Weeping  Willow  is  so  rare 
;  abont  London  and  the  home  counties.  At  one 
time  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  it,  but  now  I  never 
do,  unless  I  go  right  away  from  London.  One 
misses  snch  a  very  graceful  and  distinct  tree.  If 
it  is  a  question  of  hardiness,  we  ought  to  seek 
other  kinds  of  Weeping  Willow,  of  which  I  am 
sure  there  are  some.  But  the  great  thing  would 
'  be  to  get  hardy  Willows  of  a  weeping  habit  that 
SESurae  at  tbe  same  time  the  tree  form.  There 
never  was  a  more  interesting  or  beautiful  tree 
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brought  to  onr  country  than  ths  Weeplog:  WOlow, 
and  I  have  not  seen  a  good  specimen  for  some 
yean.  Can  any  reader  who  notices  trees  tell  me  if 
anybody  has  ever  seea  a  weofixtg  form  of  onr  white 
or  yellow  Willows,  as  sooh  woold  he  Invalaable  f 
— L.  E.  L.,  in  JTield. 

Bbododendron  pmooz.— Anything  in  the 
nature  of  hardy  plants  which  wUl  bloom  in  the 
open  air  during  the  month  of  February  is  doubly 
welcome,  and  any  Bhortfcomlngs  they  may  have 
as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers  we  may  well 
dispense  with.  Blooming  as  the  above  shrab  does 
at  this  season  of  the  year  it  la  valuable.  Bdng  of 
coroparatiTely  low  growth,  there  la  no  fear  its 
overgrowing  other  plants  of  a  lowly  habit.  I  have 
several  plants  grouped  together  on  a  large  and 
bDld  rockery,  and  at  this  leason  the  flowers  are 
TOiy  welcome.— A.  Y. 


A  FEW  GOOD  CONIFER& 
Althottgh  the  very  extensive  planting  of  many 
members  of  the  conifene  in  response  to  the  sad- 
denly  developed  erase  for  this  race  of  plants  was 
ftverdone,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  error  was 
not  a  matter  of  injudicious  quite  as  much  as  over- 
planting.  It  was  not  only  that  trees  of  severely 
symmetrical  outline  were  planted  qotte  indepen- 
dent of  natural  sarroundings,  bat  no  odonlatlon 
waa  often  made  as  to  what  the  different  varieties 
were  to  be  like  in  years  to  come  and  to  what  ex- 
tent they  were  likely  to  be  applicable  to  their  re- 
spective Bites,  and  so  one  sees  occasionally  a  com- 
mon Silver  or  a  Pioea  nobilis  in  positions  that  would 
be  more  approfffiately  filled  by  a  Lilao  or  a  La- 
bamnm,  and  vtee  vond.  Now,  although  conifers 
are  no  longer  planted  on  all  occasions  and  sites 
when  trees  are  in  demand,  there  are  times 
when  they  are  In  considerable  request,  especially 
as  specimens  in  prominent  poaltiona,  and  the  sub- 
joined list  of  a  few  good  things  with  a  slight  idea 
as  to  Uie  height  they  may  he  azpeoted  to  reach 
may  be  acceptable. 

If  there  is  one  conifer  better  than  all  others 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  perhaps  the 
Deodar  Cedar,  It  grows  fast  even  on  poor  soil, 
running  up  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  is  handsome  in 
bark  and  foliage,  and  altogether  makes  a  beauti- 
fnlly  furnished  and  stately  tree.  I  should  esti- 
mate its  ultimate  average  height  In  this  country  at 
100  feet ;  we  have  several  nearly  70  feat  at  present, 
and  they  are  maUug  cleao,  vigorous  annual 
growth.  Cedrus  atlantica  and  var.  glanca  are 
neither  so  handsome  as  the  Deodar,  nor  do  they 
grow  80  kindly,  nor  will  probably  reach  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  height ;  still  they  mike  nice 
specimens  for  a  medium-sized  lawn.  It  remains  to 
be  proved  whether  the  Deodar  will  with  age  claim 
comparative  immunity  from  heavy  soowaand  gales, 
and  80  in  this  matter  recompense  us  for  the  loss  or 
partial  loss  of  so  many  Lebanon  Cedars.  I  think 
it  likely,  the  foliage  being  altogether  lighter  and  less 
liable  to  hold  the  snow.  Cryptomerla  japonloa 
grows  very  fast  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  with 
its  light  and  giaoefal  foliage  and  shapely  appear- 
ance  adapts  itself  to  almost  any  site.  It  is  said  to 
attain  a  height  of  close  on  150  feet  In  its  native 
country  (Japan),  but  I  have  seldom  seen  it  overCO 
feet  in  England ;  the  leader,  which  is  tender  andhas 
the  appearance  of  being  hardly  able  to  bear  its  own 
weight,  is  invariably  crippled  when  it  rises  above 
surrounding  shelter,  Tazodinm  or  Sequoia  semper- 
Tlrens  is  an  uncertain  tree ;  here  it  does  remarkably 
well,  and  Is  close  on  100  feet  high  and  well  feathered 
to  the  ground,  bat  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere  the  re- 
verse of  satisfactory,  making  little  annual  headway 
and  wo  iring  a  sf  ckly,unhealthy  appearance.  Turning 
to  the  Fir  family,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
Spruces  is  undoubtedly  Smithiana,  and  Menziesi  is  a 
light  and  graceFul  tree.  The  latter  is  considerably  the 
nmaller,  bat  neither  attains  any  great  b^ht,  nor 
d  >  they  appear  likely  to  do  so.  They  axe  evidratiy 
not  quite  at  home  in  our  soil  (a  venr  sandy  loam, 
changing  to  a  damp  sand  not  far  below  the  snr- 
face),  Admirers  of  a  more  formal  type  of  tree 
mighl;  give  pungens  glauca  a  trial,  while  the  stiflest 
of  aU  the  Spruces  is  the  comparatively  new  polita, 


whose  rate  of  progress  is  abnormally  slow.  There 
are  not  many  places  where  the  different  varieties 
of  the  Silver  Eire  do  not  do  well,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  handsome  trees.  Patting  aside  peotinata, 
natorauy  more  adt^ited  for  outlying  woods  than  the 
pleaanre  ground,  prcAably  the  three  best  known 
members  of  the  fami^  are  Plnsapo,  oephalonica, 
and  Nordmann'e ;  the  average  he^ht  of  fairly 

food  specimens  of  the  two  former  would  be 
rom  10  feet  to  60  feet,  the  last  a  third  higher. 
Froma  landscape  standpoint  Nordmann's  is  the  best 
tree ;  it  Is  lighter  and  more  graceful  in  appearance 
than  the  two  hailing  respectively  from  Bfttln  and 
Greece.  Braohyphylla  is  a  coming  Silver,  as  open  in 
growthand  light  in  generalappearanceasanyof  this 
section.  Of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  is  likely  to  be  its  average 
height  in  this  country.  Judging  from  its  healthy, 
sturdy  look  and  the  fine  yearly  growth  made,  I 
should  say  It  is  likely  to  run  np  to  dose 
on  100  feet  Conoolor  violaoea  is  a  handsome 
Stiver  on  a  smaller  scale  than  braohyphylla. 
I  have  never  seen  any  very  large  specimens  of 
the  two  giants  of  this  section  (nobilis  and  grandis), 
but  yonng  trees  planted  here  nine  years  ago  are 
making  headway  at  a  great  pace.  The  Hemlock 
Spruce  was  planted  here  lai^y  at  one  time,  but 
has  not  taken  very  kindly  to  our  soO.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  Tew, 
bnt  the  result  Is  not  satisfactory.  The  Djuglas  Fir 
one  of  the  best  known  oonifers,  but  from  its  size 
it  is  suitable  only  for  outlying  parts  of  the  pleasuie 
ground  or  very  bold  sites. 

I  have  done  little  here  with  any  members  of  the 
Finns  family.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  heavy  and 
somewhat  gloomy,  with  many  Lebaoon  Cedan  and 
Tews  and  a  preponderance  of  greenery  in  the  way 
of  undergrowth,  while  long  stretches  of  Surrey  Pine 
woods  come  close  up  to  the  enclosed  grounds.  The 
planting,  therefore,  of  more  heavy  trees  even  of  the 
choicer  Fines  In  the  pleasure  ground  proper  would 
only  serve  to  intensify  the  gloom,  and  only  copy  in 
miniature  what  we  get  in  pffofosion  outside. 
Pinea,  Cembra,  and  Pinaster  are  three  of  which 
there  are  f^r  specimens ;  the  last-named  has  light 
feathery  foliage,  and  is  an  open  gracefol  tree.  I 
have  planted  occasional  olumps  of  the  Corsican 
Pine  for  special  purposes,  and  it  is  doing  remark- 
ably well;  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  family. 

The  very  formal  Roman  Cyjnreas  was  a  great 
favonrite  with  the  planters  of  a  past  generation, 
and  there  are  few  old  places  Uiat  cannot  show 
several  specimens,  but  tbU  as  well  as  the  stifler 
and  more  severely  symmetrical  members  of  the 
Cupressns  family  as  well  as  the  upright  Tew  (fas- 
tigiata)  very  seldom  find  a  place  in  the  planting  of 
to-day.  Snob  trees  were  at  one  time  always  se- 
lected for  churchyards  or  cemeteries,  bnt  modem 
tastes  incline  rather  to  trees  of  a  more  graoef  ol 
habit,  and  plenty  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
best  of  the  Junipers  and  Retiaosporai  and  one  or 
two  Thnjopsis. 

The  Umbrella  Pine  is  unique  In  appearance,  but 
that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 
There  ace  very  few  sltnaticns  where  it  cu  be  ad- 
vantageously used.  S.  Bubbbll. 

Claremtnit. 


Bamboos  — In  the  note  on  the  hardj  Bamboos 
at  Kew  mention  was  made  of  Phyllostachys  bambu- 
soides.  I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
it  hailed,  but  when  it  first  appeared  it  was  thought 
of  very  doubtful  hardiness,  and  when  I  soon  after 
obtained  it  I  was  advised  to  plant  it  la  the  most 
sheltered  spot  at  command.  It  turns  out  here  to  be 
as  hardy  as  any  of  the  others.  It  rather  too  much 
resembles  B.  Hetake,  but  is  less  injheight,  and  cul- 
tivators generally  having  the  lai^er  would  not,  ex- 
cept to  form  collections,  care  much  about  the 
lesser.  All  our  hardy  Bamboos  are,  compared  with 
the  great  forms  of  B.  arundinacea,  mere  pigmies  ; 
the  lat^t  I  remember  to  have  seen  was  Arundl- 
naria  faloata  in  the  famous  grounds  at  Coombe 
Royal,  Kingsbridge,  Devon.  Many  of  the  oanes  In 
these  masses  were  over  an  inch  in  diameter  and  I 
should  think  above  20  feet  high.  I  have  since 
heard  that  th^  aCterir^rds  ivll  flowered  and  died. 


which  is  a  bad  failing  with  several  species.  Why 
are  nut  some  of  the  more  robust  and  giant  species 
tried  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  sonth  of 
England.  After  reading  Sir  Jose^  Hooker's  Hima- 
layan Journals  "  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  such  an 
experiment  a  successful  consummation.  He  seve- 
ral times  notices  the  giant  Bamboos  flourishing  in 
oomparatively  high  altitudes,  and  at  one  place, 
Yoksno,  5600  feet  with  a  mean  temperature  of  39*, 
the  extremes  being  19*2°  Mid  60"  during  his  stay 
there — of  course  It  was  the  winter — and  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  I  could  not  but  r^;ard  with  surprise 
such  half -tropical  genera  as  perennial  •  leaved 
Vines,  Saochanin,  Brythrina,  great  Bamboos,  Os- 
beckia,  and  cultivated  Millet  rorisLing  such  low 
temperatures."  Some  of  these,  he  says,  grow  to  a 
tremendous  height,  and  the  canes  are  often  as  big 
as  a  man's  thigh.  Of  course  we  cannot  hope  in  such 
a  climate  as  ours  to  see  the  development  of  such 
proportions,  yet  I  cannot  pmoelTe  why  sonie  ot 
these  acclimatised  varieties,  or  th^  may  be  dis- 
tinct species,  of  great  growth  may  not  be  coaxed 
into  happy  existence  in  some  exceptionally  favoured 
dells  in  this  country. — J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dortet. 

 1  beg  to  thank  yon  for  naming  the  Bam- 
boos sent,  and  also  for  recommeDOlng  others 
of  similar  habit  and  merits.  I  find  I  was  in 
error  In  supposing  the  Bamboo  possessing  the 
rambling  propenritles  and  formhigsuch  magnlfl- 
cient  clumps  to  be  Bambasa  viri&  glanoesoens. 
It  is  the  one  you  name  Simoni.  B.  viridis  glances- 
oens  as  named  by  you  is  altogetJier  different  in 
habit,  not  quite  so  robust,  finer  in  all  its  parts,  and 
no  rambler,  B.  aurea  is  somewhat  dwarfer  and 
very  elegant.  I  hope  soon  to  add  the  varieties  you 
recommend.— John  Bobbbts. 

Lonicera  fragra&tiuima.— In  this  we  have 
a  fine  winter- blooming  wall  plant.  I  am  sending 
you  sprays  from  a  west  wall  in  onr  garden.  It  has 
been  in  bloom  in  this  aspect  for  the  last  six  weeks, 
and  promises  to  continue  for  some  time  longer. 
All  who  appreciate  sweet-eoented  flowers  should 
plant  this  Lonicera.  It  is  a  strong-growing  kind 
and  produces  its  blooms  from  the  cldwood.---JOHV 
Cbook,  jfbrde  Abbey,  Chard. 


DIGGING  AMONG  SHRUBS. 

I  CANNOT  see  that  the  annual  digging  among 
shrubs,  whloh  Is  practised  In  most  gsfdens,  is  likely 
to  be  beneficial  to  them.  This  disturbance  of  the 

soil  never  occurs  to  trees  and  shrubs  growing  nv 
turally ;  why,  then,  should  it  be  necessary  for  them 
in  gardens  1  So  tax  from  the  soil  becoming  close 
and  sour,  the  very  reverse  will  be  the  case  if  the 
leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  and  decay.  Nothing 
keeps  Uie  surface  of  the  ground  so  free  and  sweet 
as  a  covering  of  decaying  v^etatlon.  If  I  could 
do  so,  I  would  mulch  every  inch  of  a  hardy  flower 
border  with  leaves  in  their  first  stages  of  decom- 
position. Coarse -habited  things,  such  as  laurels, 
may  not  suffer  from  the  mutilation  of  the  roots, 
which  must  more  or  less  take  place  when  the  sj»de 
is  annually  thrust  deeply  Into  the  soil  among  tbem ; 
but  the  majority  of  choice  shrubs  do  not  form 
roots  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  able  to  lose  a  por- 
VLon  ot  them  every  winter  without  loss  of  vitafi^. 
If  the  truth  were  told,  thousands  of  fine-flowering 
shrubs  have  their  lices  shortened  in  this  way. 
liocsening  the  soil  allows  frost  to  enter  it  more 
freely,  and  when  the  roots  are  bard  frozen,  the 
foliage  of  an  evergreen  like  Darwin's  Berberis,  for 
instance,  must  more  acutely  feel  the  effects  of 
frosty,  parching  winds  than  when  the  roots  can  do 
their  work  in  supplying  moisture.  The  onlyobjec- 
tion  to  allowing  the  leaves  to  remain  where  they 
fall  is  that  they  are  apt  to  get  blown  about 
on  to  other  portions  of  the  pleasure  groonds. 
If  they  must  in  some  way  be  disposed  of,  it  is 
better  perhaps  to  dig  them  in  than  to  rake  them 
off,  but  the  di^ng  should  be  done  vrlth  a  l^ht 
hand.  In  raking  them  off  the  shrabs  are  deprived 
of  a  large  amount  of  nourishment,  the  ground  in 
time  gets  very  poor,  and  choice  flowering  shrubs 
assume  snob  a  weakly  condition,  that  they  cannot 
form  good  blooas-bqds.  AUow  thel^^^seoMin 
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in  a  psrtion  of  the  Bhrab'Mry  for  several  years,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  way  In 
irtiioh  treaa  and  atarobs  noniiBh  themaelres.  There 
is  on  8t.  OecHKe'8  Hill,  Byfleet,  a  Finos  insigniB 
which  is  by  far  the  finest  specimen  of  its  kind  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  Ls  simply  perfect  In  fonn  and  oolonr. 
It  stands  far  away  from  thoonltivated  portions  of 
the  estate  among  decidnoaa  trees,  where  it  enjoys 
the  shelter  it  loves  and  yet  has  ample  space.  Ever 
since  the  tree  was  ^ntedfthe  soil  aroond  it  has  never 
been  disturbed.  The  last  time  I  saw  this  tree  the 
groand  beneath  it  was  covered  with  fsUen  leaves 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  a  foot.  I  never  saw  a  more 
admirable  contrast  than  that  afforded  by  the  fresh 
verdaie  of  the  living  foliage  of  the  tree  with  the 
rich  tawny  yellow  of  that  which  had  fallen  from 
it.  Favourable  snrroandings  have  undoubtedly 
mncb  to  do  with  the  exce^ional  beauty  of  this 
FlQn9,  bat  the  natural  deposit  never  removad  from 
the  time  the  tree  was  set  there  most  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  its  well-being.         J.  C.  B. 


Kagnolia  atellata.— This,  also  called  M.  Hall- 
eana,  under  which  name  a  coloured  plate  was  given 
of  it  la  Tbb  Gabdhk  of  Jane,  1878,  is  the  earliest 
species  to  bloom,  the  flowers  reminding  one  of  those 
of  the  Yulan,  but  they  are  quite  star-shaped  vad 
not  so  large.  The  petals  tnrn  back  somewhat  and 
give  the  flowers  the  appearance  of  a  white  Water 
LUy.  Although  quite  hardy  when  planted  in  the 
open,  a  sheltered  position  away  from  cold  winds 
should  be  selected,  otherwise  the*  Sowers  will  get 
spoilt,  and  there  are  no  leaves  to  protect  them  in 
any_way,the  shmb being  quite  deoidooos.  Thereis  a 
variety  with  blush  ootonred  flowers  iotroduoed  from 
Japan  through  Mr.  Uarles.  We  have  seen  this  dwarf 
deoidaons  shrub  made  use  of  as  apot  plaiit,the  flowers 
appearing  earlier  than  in  the  open.  An  enrly  dis- 
play of  bloom  miiy  also  ba  gained  by  taking  up  tbe 
plants  when  they  have  quite  gone  to  rest,  potting 
them,  and  placing  iu  a  greenhouse.  If  Introdnoc^ 
into  a  house  where  gentle  warmUi  is  maintained 
the  flowers  will  expand  early  in  the  new  year.  It 
is  a  fine  shmb,  however,  for  the  open,  and  when  in 
a  good  position  blooms  so  freely,  that  tbe  leaflras 
branoheg  are  hidden  beneath  the  mass  of  fragrant 
flowers. 

Daphne  KeBerenm.— It  seems  strange  that 
in  some  cottage  gardens  this  will  continue  to 
thrive  amazingly  no  matter  what  treatment  it  re- 
ceives; whereas  in  other  gardens  it  will  scarcely 
grow  at  all.  Two  handsome  bushes  I  have  haa 
under  my  notice  many  years  flower  freely  annually. 
The  manner  In  which  these  bushes  were  haolced 
about  last  sping  after  flowering  surprised  me  not 
a  little.  Every  bit  of  small  twig  and  branch  was 
ruthlessly  chopped  off  with  a  billhook,  bat  I  think 
the  plants  have  this  year  flowered  more  profusely 
than  ever  in  spite  of  what  I  regarded  as  barbarous 
treatment.  Here  in  this  garden  the  soil  seems  so 
unsnlted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  in  spite  of 
the  addition  of  peat  and  other  composts,  that  it 
grows  but  poorIy.~E.  M.,  Bishop  $  WaithaM. 


OTriSTTS  ANDREANUS. 

I  READ  in  The  Garden  of  Feb.  18  (p.  138)  an 
interesting  note  upon  the  ehrub  which  has  been 
named  after  me,  Cytisus  Andreanus  or  Genista 
Andreana,  from  my  having  had  the  good  fortane 
to  inteoduoe  it  into  gardens. 

The  auUiOT  asserts  tiiafe  this  Taiiety  can  be 
grafted  upon  (he  common  Broom,  and  that  in 
this  way  especially  it  has  been  multiplied. 
This  is  not  qnite  teue,  beciuae  the  great  in- 
crease of  this  plant  has  been  effected  by  graft- 
ing it  oh  the  Laburnum  (Cytisus  Laburnum). 
Not  only  Is  the  success  of  the  grafts  fully  as- 
sured in  this  way,  but  it  has  also  the  advantiu;e 
of  showing  that  the  Cytisus  Andreanus  can  be 
cultivated  by  this  method  in  calcareous  soils, 
which  is  found  to  be  impossible  with  the  com- 
mon Broom,  which  is  scarcely  ever  found  apart 
from  granitic  and  clayey  soils.    I  entinly  o<hi- 
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our  in  the  opinion  of  your  correspondent  con- 
cerning grafting  close  to  the  ground,  as  enabling 
the  graft  to  toke  root  if  embedded  in  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  but  this  can  only  be  in  non-cal- 
camouB  soil. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  add  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions to  those  already  made : — 

(1.)  I  recommend  the  grafting  of  some  of 
this  shrub  as  standards.  Bo  grafted  it 
speedily  develops  a  strong  head,  the 
dfeot  oi  the  p^dent  bnuiGhes  of  whidi 
is  charming  when  eorered  with  their  in- 
numerable yellow  and  crimson  blooms. 
(2.)  In  park  plantations,  by  intermingling 
the  Cytisus  Andreanus  and  the  com- 
mon Broom,  ire  get  spreading  groups 
of  most  picturesque  and  graceful  effect. 
The  effect  of  the  purple  flowers  backed 
by  the  golden  branches  of  the  common 
Broom  is  very  fine. 
Lastly,!  would  advise  that  we  should  not  lose 
the  seeds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sow  them  care- 
fidly,  as  good  varieties  may  result,  not  perhaps 
in  every  case,  but  some  might  be  aa  pretty  as 
the  Cytisus  Andreanus. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  I  brought 
this  plant  from  tbe  west  of  France  (Normandy), 
where  I  found  it  in  a  wild  state  growing  in  a 
field  of  Brooms  in  the  department  of  Mayenne. 
It  was  figured  under  the  name  of  Genista 
Andreana  in  the  Revue  Hortizole  of  188G,  p. 
372.  I  think  it  desirable  not  to  forget  the 
history  of  plants  which  have  acquired  a  cartain 
popularity,  if  only  in  order  to  prevent  inexact 
statemento  as  to  their  origin  from  gaining  credit. 

The  plant  in  question  has  inoreised  very 
much  in  cultivation  since  the  year  1889 
when  I  first  exhibited  it  in  Paris.  In  the  pre- 
sent year  it  has  been  sold  in  France  by  tens  of 
thousand?. — Bdouabd  Andre,  Landscape  Gar- 
dener, Editor  of  the  Jievue  Horticole,  Paris. 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  CLAPIOK. 

On  a  reoent  Tisit  to  the  Uessrs.  Low's  nurseries 
at  Clapton  I  noted  a  fine  lot  of  the  peculiar 
metalllc-tdnted  At^rsBcum  sesquipedale,  for 
wLioh  this  firm  hare  long  been  famous.  I  was 
too  late  to  see  Ihe  fine  display  presented  by 
this  species,  but  some  of  its  large  ivory-white 
flowers  were  still  in  their  prime.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  above  stands  the  small-flowered 
AngrtBoum  oitratum  with  hundreds  of  spikes  of 
its  pale  citron-coloured  blooms,  wLich  will  be 
a  fortnight  yet  before  they  are  at  their  beat. 
Turning  to  the  Burmese  Orchids,  which  the 
Messrs.  Low  have  long  been  noted  for,  there 
is  Saccolabtum  bellinum  in  quantity,  with  its 
prettily  frilled  and  spotted  flowers.  Amongst 
the  Dandrobiums,  the  muoh-bearded,  golden- 
yeUow-fiowered  D,  Brymerianum  stands  out 
very  conspicuous ;  so  also  is  the  Burmese  form 
of  D.  Wardianum,  which  is  much  stouter  in 
growth  uid  with  larger  blooms  than  the  typical 
plan  ,  which  I  first  flowered  in  1868.  This 
plant,  although  much  slenderer  in  its  growth 
and  with  somewhat  smaller  flowers,  was  even 
more  brillisnb  in  its  colouring  than  the  majority 
of  Uie  varieties  from  Burmah,  grand  although 
these  are,  and  X  do  nob  think  there  are  many 
Simon's  Assam  plant  now  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  this  country.  The  showy  D. 
crassinode  was  also  good,  several  of  the  plants 
beii^  aa  richly  markwl  as  the  form  known  as 
Barberianum.  D.  Fiudlayanum,  with  its  pecu- 
I  liar  growth  wad  large  flowers,  was  also  bef^utif  al, 
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as  were  also  the  BogUsb-raised  hybrids  Ains- 
wortbi  and  Leechianum,  to  which  the  fine 
flowers  of  D.  primulinnm  afforded  a  nioe  oon- 
trast  Of  white-flowered  kinds,  I  may  mention 
Cwlogyne  cristata,  ever  beautiful,  and  its  pure 
white  variety  hololeuoa.  A  very  good  form  of 
Cymbidium  ebumenm,  with  pure  white  flowers, 
saving  the  yellow  i^tes  on  the  lip,  and  a  beaa- 
tiful  dense-flowered  variety  of  CaUntlie-Beg- 
nieri,  c^ed  nivea,  having  racemes  of  pure 
white  flowers,  and  which  adds  another  variety 
to  these  late-flowering  forms,  were  also  note- 
worthy. The  Lady's  Stipper  Orchids  are  largely 
grown,  and  amongst  those  in  flower  may  be 
noted  C.  Wamenannm,  C.  Argus,  with  its 
beautifully  spotted  flowers  ;  C.  Sedeni  and  its 
white  variety  candidulum,  C.  callosum  and  C. 
Boxalli,  C.  vUIosum,  C.  Ainsworthi,  and  the 
beautiful  plant  C.  Haynaldiannm,  which  is 
almost  a  peipetoal  bloomer,  for  iriienever  I 
visit  tiie  estaUishment  I  most^  see  this  plant 
floweriog.  Amongst  oool  Orchids  were  tbe 
sweet  -  aooited  Pilumna  nobilis,  its  laige 
white  flowers  stained  with  yeltow  in  the  lip, 
Ada  anrantiaoa  with  its  conspicuous  flowers, 
Odontogloasum  gloriosum  in  many  varieties, 
0.  Pescatorei  and  O.  Boasl  majus,  O.  Edwardi 
and  O.  triumphans,  whilst  many  O.  Alex- 
andrte  were  throwing  up  spikes,  which  will 
soon  make  a  fine  display.  The  brilliant  flowers 
of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  were  noticeable, 
whilst  the  plants  of  Vands  Amssiana  were  in 
excellent  health  and  flowering  very  freely. 
Vanda  Ktmballiana  was  looking  vigorous  and 
particularly  healthy  under  cool  treatment 
C^ttl^as  were  not  so  remarkable,  except,  it 
m*y  be,  the  beautiful  snmmer  varieties  of 
labiate,  which  will  make  a  grand  diow  later 
on.  Some  very  good  forms  as  C.  Trianes  were 
opening. 

Amongst  the  Moth  Orchids  I  must  mention 
Phaleenopsis  Stuarbiana,  having  large  mottled 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  P.  Schilleriana  and 
pure  white  flowers,  the  lower  half  of  the 
sepals  thickly  dotted  with  crimson  on  a  pale 
lemon-yellow  ground ;  lip  white,  the  base 
of  the  middle  lobe  as  well  aa  the  side  lobes 
being  marked  with  larger  spots  of  the  same 
odour.  Of  this  there  are  many  fine  forms, 
inoln^ng  the  variety  U'lbUis,  which  has 
larger  lowers  and  the  spotting  more  pio- 
noonced.  P.  Schilleriana  was  represented  by 
hundreds  of  spikra.  Many  fine  varieties  aie 
amongst  them,  some  having  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  deep  rich  rosy  purple,  whilst  others 
were  lighter,  some  flowers  being  destitute  of  the 
spotting  usual  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  and 
others  havii^  a  profusion  of  spots.  Amonrnt 
them  was  one  variety  named  vestalis,  whuh 
had  pure  white  flowers  throughont  P.  Aphro- 
dite, the  plant  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  B61- 
lisson  and  wuned  by  Lindley,  is  largely  repre- 
sented. The  form  known  as  nloriosa  and 
figitted  in  The  Oakden,  VoL  XXXV.,  t.  697, 
is  a  beautiful  flower,  being  almost  like  Dayana, 
but  the  leavaa  are  much  lighter  in  colour. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  plants  of  a  very  pretty 
form  without  a  name  at  present,  having  the 
leaves  umilar  to  the  typical  Aphrodite  (amabilis), 
but  the  pure  white  flowers  are  streaked  at  the 
base  of  the  side  lobes  with  bright  amethyst- 
purple,  without  a  tinge  of  the  yellow  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  the  typical  plant  and  its  va- 
rieties. There  are  some  nioe  examples  and  va- 
rieties of  two  plants  which  are  supposed  to  bo 
natural  hybrids  between  P.  Aphrodite  and  P. 
Schilleriana ;  these  are  P.  leucorrhoda  and  V. 
casta  ;  the  former  has  the  leaves  mottled  in  tha 
way  of  Schilleriana  when  young,  but  these 
markings  fade  with  age  UMQOBt  inatanoas,  leav- 
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flow  era  are  white,  having  the  sepals  and  petals 
faintly  tinged  at  the  baae  with  rose  colour*  the 
lip  Bimilar  to  that  of  Sohilleriana,  but  the  ten- 
drila  too  more  in  the  way  of  Aphrodite.  P. 
casta  in  a  young  state  has  blotched  and  spoiled 
leaves.  These  markings,  however,  mostly  lade 
and  die  out  by  the  time  the  leaf  is  folly  grown. 
The  flowers  are  Urge,  white,  the  dorsal  sepal 
faintly  tinged  with  lilac  at  its  base,  and  uie 
lower  ones  flushed  with  pale  yellow,  the  petals 
wholly  white.  The  lip  has  the  side  lobes 
tinged  with  yellow,  spotted  with  red  at  the  base, 
and  the  front  lobe  ^d  dotted  with  rose 

on  the  lower  ed«.  'thete  Phalnnopsids  occupy 
two  honaes,  and  ibej  will  be  ny  for  weeks  to 
ooin&  W.  Hush  Gown. 


Laslia  harpophyUa.  —  A  variety  of  this 
Lslia,  as  mentionea  at  p.  130,  with  flowers  4  inches 
across,  and  broad  in  proportion,  must  rrally  be 
very  flne.  This  species  I  have  been  fairly  snc- 
oessf  al  with,  as  the  plants  keep  very  healthy,  and 
also  make  strong  growths  annually,  ^e  plants 
are  kept  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya  hoase, 
where  they  have  been  for  the  past  four  years. 
The  rooting  material— the  best  peat-fibre  with 
small  crocks  and  charcoal — should  be  pressed  into 
the  pots  very  firmly.  It  is  a  mistake  to  alk>w  the 
roouog  memom  to  beoome  over-dry  at  any  time, 
as  once  let  Uie  slender  pseudo-bulbs  shrivel,  th^ 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  regaio  their  former  vigour, 
have  seen  it  noted  that  Lfelia  barpophylla  should 
be  grown  In  the  cool  house,  but  I  should  not  care 
to  trust  my  plants  to  such  an  ordeal. — A.  Yoniia. 

Ocslogyne  cristata  I<emoniana.— Amongst 
the  different  vaiteties  of  Ccalogjne  oristata,!  thmk 
after  all  the  variety  Lemooiana  most  bear  the 
palm,  the  lemon  stain,  as  "  W.  H.  O."  s^s,  giving 
the  flovrer  a  beantlful  appearance.  This  may 
certainly  be  said  of  the  other  varieties  of  oristata, 
but  the  colouring  of  Lemoniana  Is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  others.  This  variety  may  now 
ba  purchased  at  a  reasonable  rate,  aud  so  should 
find  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  there  is  a  stove 
or  intermediate  house.— A  Y. 

Ccelogyna  odoratiuima.— This  Is  a  very 
charming  Uttle  Ccelogyne  in  bloom  now  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It  is  quite  a  dwarf  plant, 
growing  bat  a  few  inches  ia  height,  and  the 
sweetly-scented  flowers  an  produoed  freely  during 
the  winter  mouths.  The  plant  Is  in  a  small  pan 
and  ia  covered  with  the  nowen,  which  are  of  the 
purest  wbite,  except  for  a  suffusion  of  ydlow  on 
I  he  centre  of  the  lip  and  three  orange-coloured 
ridges,  whilst  the  ftagianoe  Is  delicdonsly  sweet. 
Ic  requires  cool  treatment,  and  oomea  mm.  the 
Neilgheny  Hills.  We  have  ntm«  too  many  Orchids 
that  bloom  in  the  depth  of  winter,  so  this  little 
■•peoles  should  be  ma^e  good  note  of. 

C^nbidinm  ebnrneinn.— The  large  waxy 
flowers  of  this,  with  the  lip  stained  with  yellow, 
are  now  postiiog  up,  and  being  also  sweetly 
scented,  its  beauty  is  considerably  enhanced.  I 
have  six  plants,  the  laigest  now  bearing  a  dozen 
flowers.  Considering  that  it  is  only  jast  over  four 
years  since  this  plant  was  a  single  slender  growth 
in  a  3-inch  pot,  it  has  done  well.  Blooming,  as 
this  species  cutes,  during  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  throughout  March,  it  makes  a  pleasing  feature 
either  in  an  Orchid  house  proper  or  even  in  a 
feme^  or  intermediate  house,  In  each  of  which 
it  thrives  well.  The  causes  of  failure  in  the  culti- 
vation of  ttits  plant  are  in  keeping  the  plant  in 
too  high  a  temperature,  and  also  throogfa  the 
potting  medium  not  being  suitobla  Because  a 
plant  happens  to  be  an  Orchid,  some  people  think 
that  the  crown  of  the  plant  must  be  elevated 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  potting  medium 
must  be  peat  and  Sphagnum  with  pieces  of  crocks 
and  charcoal  iotermixed.  Such  certainly  may 
suit  the  majority,  or  very  many  On^ilda,  but  not 
those  of  a  true  terrestrial  haiAt,  and  to  which  the 
Cymbidiams  belong.  Oar  plants  succeed  very  well 
at  the  coolest  end  and  on  the  shadiest  side  of  the 
Cattleja  home,  where  the  minimum  tanperatuze 


during  the  winter  ranges  from  53*  to  66*,  and 
during  very  cold  weauer  It  runs  down  to  60°. 
I  pot  the  plants  every  year  just  after  Uoomlng,  as 
on  account  of  the  plentiful  supplies  of  water 
needed  whilst  the  plants  are  In  full  growth,  the 
soil  is  a|it  to  beoome  soar.  Even  when  the 
tdants  are  not  in  aotive  growth  the  atAl  most  not 
be  allowed  to  beeMDedTy,or  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
would  turn  brown.  During  the  winter  even  the 
pluits  are  erowing,  if  not  to  any  extent,  but  even 
then  at  what  may  be  considered  the  dormant 
season  the  soil  most  be  kept  nicely  moist,  but 
not  over-wet.  !nie  soil  for  potting  the  pluits  in 
should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  loam, 
peat,  Irat  soil,  dammd  oow  manure,  and  ooarse 
sand,  with  ideoes  of  charooal.  In  potting  plsoe 
the  crown  of  the  plant  below  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
also  draining  wdt  but  not  too  much,  the  depth 
being  gaoged  acootdiog  to  the  slie  of  the  pot. 
—A  YOUHO. 


plant,  and  I  have  seen  a  variety  having  pale 
yellow  flowers  called  xanthinam,  but  I  do  not 
ttiink  it  so  liandsome  as  the  present  plant,  which 
has  white  se[»ls  and  petals,  prettily  crisped  and 
undulated.  There  is  also  a  nriety  of  this  plant 
called  liliiflonim,  which  was  introduced  some 

fears  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Bdllsson,  of  Tooting, 
t  has  ^ways  been  very  rare,  and  if  any  reader 
of  Thb  Gabdbn  has  It  In  bloom  X  sfaoald  be 
glad  of  a  flower,  0.  ramosissimum,  some  assert, 
requires  to  be  kept  at  the  warmest  part  ot  the 
cool  house,  but  I  have  seen  it  thriving  an  i 
blooming  freely  with  O.  Hall!  and  O.  luteo- 
purporeom.— W.  H.  Q. 


OYFBIFIEDIUM  8PECTABILB. 

Havikg  been  fairly  saooessfol  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  interesting  North  American  Orchid.  I  venture 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it  in  order  that  others 
may  be  enabled  to  grow  it  satlstaotorily.  Vta 
years  I  grew  this  plant  In  pots  in  a  oold  frame  and 
generally  managed  to  get  one  or  two  blooms  every 
season  from  plants  in  6-iooh  pots.  The  flowers 
and  foliage,  however,  never  came  strooK  and 
healthy  under  these  conditions,  so  I  deoideato  set 
the  plants  out  in  the  open  and  let  them  take  their 
chance.  I  prepared  a  border  for  them  about  8  feet 
long  by  S  feet  wide.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
border  there  is  a  high  clipned  Yew  be^ie,  and  on 
the  east  side  I  made  a  little  wicker  fence  about  3 
feet  high  and  planted  against  it  Clematis  Jack- 
manni,  which  adds  to  the  appearance  ot  the 
border  besides  affording  the  neoessary  shade  to  the 
plants.  I  then  removed  the  ordinary  mU,  which 
was  of  a  light  gravelly  nature,  to  the  depth  of  about 
18  inches  and  replaced  it  with  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  rotten  leaf  mould,  mixing  with  UiesoU 
plenty  of  broken  potsherds  and  coarse  silver  Fand, 
I  then  turned  the  ^ants  out  of  their  pots  without 
disturbing  the  baU  and  planted  them  flrmly.  but 
not  deeply.  When  the  roots  had  taken  to  the  new 
soil  I  gave  the  border  a  good  soaking  of  water. 
The  first  season  I  could  see  a  great  difference  both 
in  fiowers  and  folli^,  and  ever  since  then  the 
plants  have  gone  on  increasing  in  vigour,  and  last 
season  I  was  rewarded  by  one  of  the  clomps  throw- 
ing up  and  bringing  to  perfection  twenty-sev«i 
spikes  ot  bloom.  Treated  in  this  way  the  plants 
give  very  little  trouble.  I  give  tbem  a  good  soi^- 
ing  of  water  several  times  during  the  growing 
season,  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  give  the 
bed  a  good  top  dressing  of  rotten  leaf  mould  in  t^e 
spring.  The  planta  have  not  been  oovered  In  any 
way  during  the  past  severe  winter  and  they  are 
now  throwing  up  steong  growths  about  the  siie  of 
one's  Uttla  finger.  The  ^esent  time  is  the  best  to 
plant  tii»m  out,  and  now  that  plants  oan  be  pro- 
cured at  a  reasonable  [nice,  anyone  wishing  to 
have  a  display  of  this  lovely  Orchid  may  do  so 
without  inouiring  any  very  great  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. T.  B.  FiBLD. 
Stanley  Hail  Qardent,  Bridgnorth. 


OdontOffloaram     criapnm  flaveolnm 

( G.  M.  IF.).— Your  flown  la  a  very  flne  variety 
of  the  above,  which  was  named  some  few  vears 
ago  by  Beldienbach.  The  sepals  and  petaU  are 
round  and  fall,  dear  ydlow,  the  lip  much  deeper 
and  of  a  brighter  yellow,  having  a  few  good-sized 
spots  of  chestnut.  In  answer  to  your  question,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  think  this  variation  in  colour  ia 
due  to  any  hybridisation  in  a  state  of  nature, 
because  the  flower  Is  quite  typical  in  everything 
saving  colour.  It  is  a  very  pretty  variety,  and 
should  be  looked  after.— G. 

Odontogloainm  ramoaiaaimnm.— "  H,  B." 
sends  a  spray  of  this  species  for  a  name,  saving 
he  lias  had  it  soma  years,  tmt  that  It  has  never 
flowered  before.    It  is  an  (dd  and  weU-known 
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PLATE  900, 
NOTES  ON  NEMESIA. 

(with  a  COLOUKKD  FUTB  of  MBUEStA 
STRVHOHA  VABS.*) 

The  pretty  varieties  of  Nemesia  strumosa  which 
form  the  subject  of  our  coloured  plate  this  week 
were  first  brought  before  the  public  at  the 
B(^al  Horticultural  Society's  show  on  July  26, 
18S^,  when  Messrs.  Sntton  and  Sons  made  a 
very  pretty  display  of  their  blooma  Messrs. 
Sntton  receivea  ^e  seed  from  a  client  in  the 
south  of  Africa,  and  after  growing  and  selecting 
it  in  their  own  grounds  they  are  now  for  thQ 
first  time  oSerine  seed.  lb  is  a  half-hardy  an- 
nualf  and  may  be  sown  in  heat  in  March  and 
transplanted  in  iixjt  or  sown  in  the  open  after 
the  middle  of  Hay.  In  fact  it  may  Iw  treated 
as  any  otiwr  half-hardy  annual  It  attains  the 
height  ot  18  inohea  15  inches,  and  produces 
five  or  six  stems,  each  <A  which  bears  a  head  of 
flowers,  but  vei^  little  folii^e.  It  blooms  very 
freely  from  midsummer  to  Michaelmas.  In 
fact,  Messrs.  Sutton  sent  us  some  flowcn  as 
late  as  October  16  last  year  which  were  as 
beantiful  then  aa  they  had  been  in  Jane.  The 
colours  range  from  white  and  pale  yellow  to 
rich  deep  orange,  and  from  all  shades  between 
pink  to  deep  orimson.  The  seed  is  very  light 
and  germinates  freely.  The  flower  is  very 
attractive  in  a  bed.  At  the  Reading  Nurseries 
it  caught  the  eye  of  everybody  as  they  entered 
the  gate  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  grounds. 
It  is  extremely  valoabla  for  outting.  Two  or 
three  ^ikea  in  a  8pecime&  vaaa  give  a  pretty 
effect. 


HellaborM  at  Long  D*ttoii.— Few  flowers 
comparatively  are  open  at  present,  but  a  few  sunny 
days  will  bring  them  on  apace.  At  this  dull  season 
the  HdlebOTes  are  welcome,  and  In  the  nursery  ot 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son.  Long  Ditton,  many  kindi 
are  In  bloom.  Amongst  them  are  several  very 
beautiful  seedings  r^sed  by  Mr.  Archer  Hind, 
which  are  an  advance  on  existing  types.  One  form 
was  of  great  beauty,  the  flower  large,  robn&t  and 
white,  freely  spotted  with  rose  at  the  base.  It  is 
oarions  that.  In  sidte  of  tiieir  beauty,  the  Hellebores, 
except  the  Christmas  Rose  and  its  varieties,  are  not 
more  largely  {danted  in  gardens.  They  last  until 
the  Daffodils  are  in  full  bloom,  and  provide  plenty 
of  flowers  for  outting.  At  Long  Ditton  two  large 
breadths  of  H.  punotatus  and  a  variety  named  gul^ 
tatos  sab-ponctatns  are  in  full  lieaaty.  If  one  only 
vrantcd  two  kinds,  these  would  form  a  distinct  and 
attractive  selection.  H.  punctatus  is  well  known, 
its  flowers  being  of  a  deep  rose-purple  colour,  thickly 
spotted  with  a  darker  shade  and  suffused  with  a 
plum-like  bloom.  The  variety  sab-panctatus  is  a 
very  beautiful  nodding  flower,  white  with  a  suffusion 
of  green  on  one  or  more  ot  the  s^ments  and  u 

*  Drawn  for  Tea  GAaoav  in  Mesani.  Suttou'a 
naraery  at  Reading  by  Gertrude  Hamilton,  Angnrt  2, 
lO^.   Lithogn^hsd  and  ifintsd^  Goi^ —  ° — 
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faint  spottiog  of  rose  at  the  base ;  the  leaves  aie 
bright  green — an  ezqaiaite  oontrast.  These  Helle- 
tMtes  will  stand  when  in  bloom  15°  of  frost  withoat 
injary,  the  flowers  appearing  freafa  and  fair  after 
the  tiding  ordeal.  Oae  point  of  ImportaiMe  in 
their  cnltlvation  la  to  leave  them  alone,  as  the 
{dants  dislike  frequent  disturbanoe  at  the  root. 


The  .  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Kablibst  Peacheh  AMD  Nbctarinbb.— As  a  rule 
Peaches  and  Nectaiinea  foroad  moderately  with  a 
view  to  having  them  ripe  in  April  or  early  Id  May 
set  very  freely  taxd  have  made  fairly  good  progress 
in  spite  of  the  doloess  of  the  weather.  Thinning 
out  ought  to  have  been  gradual  and  rather  severe. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  leave  far  more  frnit  on  the 
trees  during  the  stoning  period  than  it  is  intended 
shall  constitate  a  crop,  tjiis  having  a  most  weak- 
ening effect  and  likely  to  cause  wholesale  dropj^og. 
If  the  trees  are  not  overcropped,  kept  uniformly 
moist  at  the  roots,  and  not  subjected  to  high  night 
temperatures,  there  wlU  be  few  or  no  fruit  fail  to 
stone  properly.  The  temperature  at  night  during 
the  stoning  period  may  safely  range  from  66®  to 
60°,  advancing  another  5°  when  the  process  is  oom- 
pleted.  In  the  daytime  these  figures  may  be  improved 
to  the  extent  of  from  7°  to  10°,  always  dosing 
early  enough  on  bright  days  to  run  up  the  heat  to 
near  about  80"  for  a  time.  The  trees  should  be 
syringed  freely  every  morning  and  again  early  in 
toe  utemoon  or  when  the  house  is  closed,  or  other- 
wise red  spider  may  gain  the  ascendancy.  Unless 
the  borders  are  new  and  somewhat  rich,  liquid 
manure,  moderately  strong,  should  be  given  at 
each  watering,  enough  being  api^ed  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  whole  of  the  border.  Be  not  over-basty 
in  tying  in  the  young  shoots.  If  Uiis  Is  done  just 
before  colouring  commences,  that  will  be  quite  soon 
enouc^,  a  little  free  growth  being  frequently  de- 
sirable in  the  case  of  early-started,  heavily-cropped 
trees,  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  well  thinned. 

SuccBsaiONAL  ROUBE&— In  some  of  these  the 
crops  will  be  already  set ;  in  others  the  trees  will 
be  in  full  flower.  At  this  comparatively  late 
period  Tery  little  trouble  need  be  taken  in  fertilising 
the  flowers,  though  it  there  has  been  any  difficulty 
in  effecting  a  good  set  in  former  years,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  touch  over  the  flowers  either  with  a 
rabbit's  tail  fastened  to  a  long  sttok  or  with  a 
camel's-halr  brush,  the  former  bdng  much  the 
more  rapidly  used.  It  is  the  large-flowering 
varieties  that  are  most  deficient  In  pollen,  and  this 
failing  may  be  reotified  by  means  of  pollen  dust 
transferred  on  the  tail  or  bnuh  fiom  the  abun- 
dantly furnished  small-flowering  sorts.  As  a  rule 
all  that  need  be  done  is  to  smartly  tap  the  branches 
every  morning  towards  mid-day,  this  effectually 
distributing  the  pollen.  Bees  are  of  the  greatest 
asaistance,  and  should  be  encoun^;ed  In  the  houses. 
Commence  thinning  out  in  the  case  of  trees  having 
a  gnat  profusion  of  flower  buds  before  many  of  the 
latter  are  opened,  all  those  attfae  bade  of  the  wood 
on  wall  trees  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nnder 
bods  on  the  roof  or  front  trellis  trees  being  stripped 
off  first.  In  most  instances  there  need  be  no  hesi- 
tation about  also  thinning  ont  the  better  placed 
flowers,  leaving  them  a^ut  2  inches  apart,  apd 
the  rest  will  be  all  the  stnmger,  and  most  pro- 
bably the  frnit  will  be  finer  aooordingly.  Failing 
this  timely  thinning,  proceed  with  it  directly  it  is 
seen  the  fniit  is  well  set  and  complete  before  the 
atoning  psriod  arrives.  If  fine  fruit  is  desired, 
there  must  be  no  delay  in  thinning,  one  Peach 
to  every  S)  inches  square  of  tree  surface  being 
ample,  and  Nectarines  ought  not  to  be  left  much 
more  closely.  Also  proceed  with  disbudding  and 
stopping  in  a  piecemeal  manner,  oBij  enough 
shoots  being  allowed  to  grow  to  their  tall  len^b 
to  take  the  place  of  present  hearing  wood,  a  few 
more  being  allowed  to  extend  thinly  where  Uiera 
is  room  for  them.  There  ought  alwa^  to  be  a 
shoot  or  Ave  or  six  leives  at  the  eztremllies  (a 


fruiting  ehoots,  or,  at  any  rate,  beyond  the  fruit, 
or  the  latter  may  foil  to  swell  to  Its  full  size. 
Where  there  is  a  shoot  at  the  same  joint  as  a  fruit, 
it  should  be  reserved,  and  if  not  wanted  for  laying 
in,  stop  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf,  and  it  will  then 
assist  to  swell  the  fruit.  Keep  the  border  con- 
stantly moist,  avoiding  saturation,  however,  and 
well  established  trees  should  have  liquid  manure 
applied  to  the  borders  freely.  From  50°  to  66°  by 
night  will  be  qaito  heat  enough  in  most  oases 
with  the  usual  advance  in  the  daytime,  closing 
early  on  bright  days  so  as  to  ran  np  the  heat  to 
70**.  or  TS**.  Cease  syringing  overiiead  when  the 
trees  are  in  flowor,  but  reoomin«ioe  directly  the 
crops  are  set. 

Late  housbs. — ^Trees  in  unheatod  houses  are 
ratbor  too  forward.  The  trees  which  are  to 
supply  fruit  as  late  as  possible  ought  to  be  retarded 
as  much  as  the  weather  will  allow.  Unless  the 
nights  are  very  frosty  both  front  and  top  air 
should  be  left  on  to  its  full  extent.  In  nnheated 
houses  there  is  always  a  danger  of  severe  spoinc; 
frosts  Injuring  the  frnit  blossom  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  ti«es  especially,  and  there  should,  therefore, 
be  no  early  removal  of  tbe,  flowers  or  buds  on 
the  under  rides,  as  these  may  yet  be  required  to 
furnish  the  crop.  If  a  blind  could  be  run  over 
the  roof,  or,  failing  this,  mats  be  used  instead, 
the  moat  severe  Uutih  frosts  might  be  defied,  and 
a  portable  pstroleBm-heated  stove  woold  save  the 
ftowere  in  a  small  bonie.  Trees  break  most  strongly, 
the  flowers  also  being  large  and  perfect,  when  those 
in  partially  exbaostM  borders  get  the  benefit  of  a 
thorough  soaking  of  farmyard  liquid  manure  or 
manure  of  some  kind,  Ruch,  for  Instance,  as  gmuio 
used  at  the  rato  of  1  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  soft 
water  j  aat  prior  to  bud-iuovement.  If  it  has  not  been 
given  then,  apply  it  now,  or  directly  the  border  is 
approaching  dryness. 

Obgbabd  H0D8BS.— If  these  are  not  heated 
there  is  scaoe  difflonlty  to  oontend  with  as  In  the 
case  of  nnheated  Feaoh  houses,  a  rimple  oovering 
of  glass  not  being  sufficient  to  save  any  kind  of 
fruit  blossom  when  spring  froste  are  extra  severe. 
Where  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  are  all  grown  in  the  same  house,  whether 
In  pots  or  jdantea  out,  It  is  advisable  to  keep  them 
as  cool  as  possible  tHI  the  bnds  barsfc,  and  then  if 
a  little  fire  heat  oan  be  turned  on,  this  will  save 
t^e  fiowers  from  froste  and  favour  a  sure  set. 
When  the  nights  are  mild  leave  a  little  air  on, 
ventilating  more  freely  In  the  daytime,  and  if  the 

r alien  does  not  dry  sufficiently  by  11  o'clock,  fire 
oat  should  be  applied  if  possible.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  will  set  readily  enough  If  the  trees  are 
smartly  jarred  at  about  mid-day,  bat  fn  the  case 
of  the  other  frulte  named  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  to  distribute  the  pollen  by  means  of  the 
rabbit's  tail  or  oamel's-hair  brush.  Bspeoially 
ought  the  Fears  to  receive  this  attention.  Should 
the  trees  in  nnheated  houses  unfortunately 
become  frozen,  they  ought  to  be  freely  syringed 
with  cold  wator  before  the  sun  reaches  them,  and 
be  further  shaded  from  the  latter  for  a  time. 

Inbbct  fbbtb. — Blaok  fly  is  about  the  worst 
enemy  to  the  frnit  grower  that  can  be  named 
Syringing  the  trees  with  hot  water  and  petroleum 
during  the  winter  is  the  best  preventive,  but  it 
must  not  be  tried,  nor  any  other  strong  insecticide, 
after  the  trees  have  flowered,  or  the  fruit  will  be 
injured.  Nor  la  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  of 
much  avail,  this  not  affecting  the  Insects  curled 
up  in  the  leaves.  The  best  remedy  is  tobacco 
powder.  After  opening  ont  the  oorled-up  leaves 
as  much  as  posrible,  put  t^e  powder  well  into  them, 

r nging  it  off  the  next  morning.  This  treatment, 
persevered  with,  will  ba  effective;  but  If 
n^leoted,  the  aphis  will  quite  ruin  the  trees  for  the 
season.  Fumigation  with  tobaocu  paper  will  keep 
down  the  ordinary  green  fly,  and  this  should  be 
done  before  the  flower  buds  expand  and  again 
after  the  fniib  is  set.  Red  spider  is  best  kept 
under  by  a  free  use  of  soft  wator  forcibly  applied 
with  a  syringe  and  accompanied  by  liberal  treat- 
ment at  the  roots.  Anything  strong  enough  to 
destroy  l«own  scale  will  also  injure  the  frait,  and 
hand-poking  Is  the  best  leme^,  nnl«8s  very 


numerous,  in  which  case  a  stiff  brush  and  soapy 
wator  should  be  used  for  clearing  the  wood  of  this 
najtypest.  Fraotical. 


OBOHIDB. 

This  so  far  haa  been  one  of  the  most  favourable 
springs  we  have  had  for  many  years  for  orabidaoeoas 
plants.  Although  1^  nighte  are  yet  cold  the  east 
winds  are  not  so  trying  as  they  have  been  in  past 
years.  It  is  delightful  to  see  a  general  growth 
taking  place  as  it  were  all  along  the  stages,  and 
the  lioner  green  colour  taken  on  by  the  leaves. 
The  object  of  t^e  cultivator  must  be  to  assist  this 
growth,  and  he  must  cUsplay  constant  watohfnl- 
ness,  whatever  the  state  of  ^e  weather.  To  main- 
t^  a  steady  healthy  growth  there  ought  to  be  a 
moist  atmosphere,  but  this  may  be  overdone  if  a 
continual  saturation  is  malnteined  night  and  day. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  hygrometer  in  each  of 
the  honsBS ;  th^  are  not  expenaive ;  and  the  dry 
bulb  (Xtoourse  answers  all  the  purposes  ol  a  ther- 
mometer. With  this  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  is,  and  it  would  be  well  to  allow 
the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  to  fall  a  few  de- 
grees lower  by  the  wet  bulb  at  midday.  This  may 
be  obtained  by  damping  down  the  house  at  10  a.m. 
on  fine  days,  and  not  again  until  3  p  m. ;  this  de- 
pend a  good  deal  of  course  upon  the  weather.  If  it 
haj^iraed  to  be  doll  and  cold,  twice  a  day  would  be 
often  enough  to  damp  down,  viz.,  in  the  morning 
and  at  night.  In  bright  sunshine  the  drying  effects 
are  sufficiently  modified  by  the  two  extra  damp- 
ings. Watering  the  plants  need  not  be  attended  to 
with  such  extreme  caution  as  heretofore.  Plants 
in  growth  oan  tske  a  good  deal  more  water  even 
if  rooto  are  not  being  very  freely  prodnoed,  bat 
Cattteyas,  Lnlias,  and  most  of  the  occupants  of 
the  intermediate  house  should  not  be  watored 
until  th^  really  need  it.  We  grow  about 
two  scores  of  plants  of  Mtltonia  vezlUaria, 
and  they  are  never  allowed  to  become  very 
dry  at  the  roote ;  tb«j  are  treated  mora  like  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  being  watered  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  Spbagnnm  Moss  in  a  healthy  growing  condi- 
tion on  the  surface.  A  group  of  plants  of  Cypripe- 
dium  caudatnm  is  treated  much  in  the  same  wi^ 
as  regards  watwlog.  The  Catlleyas and  Lielias  are 
allowed  to  become  fairly  dry  at  the  rosts,  and  are 
then  well  watered.  Cymbidiums  take  a  great  deal 
of  water  and  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Tbe 
most  vigorous  of  all  of  them  U  <!.  Lowianum, 
which  grows  with  the  greatest  vigour  in  the 
OatUeya  bouse  well  up  to  the  light ;  ou  the  other 
hand,  I  find  that  the  more  elegant  and  much  more 
beautiful  C.  ebumeum  does  better  on  tbe  shady 
side  of  the  house.  They  are  now  both  in  fiower 
and  growing  well.  A  speoies  of  Boale  generally 
attacks  C.  Lowianom,  and  must  be  thoroughly  re- 
moved before  the  blooms  begin  to  open,  for  if  they 
get  into  the  flowers  they  sadly  dlsBgure  them.  In 
tbe  warmest  boose  there  Is  much  to  interest  the 
orohldlst  at  this  season.  A  rather  good  display 
of  bloom  may  be  expected  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  Moth  Oroblds  are,  of  course,  unsur- 
passed for  ^^lanoe  and  beauty,  and  are  now  in 
good  Uoom;  they  must  on  no  account  suffer  from 
want  of  water  at  this  season,  as  not  having  pseudo- 
bulbs  to  draw  upon,  the  roote  shonld  have  all  the 
moisture  they  can  take  up.  The  bonsa  is  perfumed 
with  plante  of  Deudrochilum  glumaceum,  a  free- 
growing  plant  whose  graceful  spikes  have  ac>iarm- 
ing  effect.  I  generally  repot  these  plante  bsfore 
they  start  to  grow.  This  year  I  divided  a  large 
specimen,  and  the  different  pieces  are  growing 
qnlto  as  freely  as  eateblisbea  plants.  P.ants  of 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  are  throwing  up  their 
flower-spikes  freely,  for  which  slugs  and  other  de- 
predators have  a  special  fondneas,  but  with  much 
watobfulness  we  have  saved  them  all  this  year. 
They  also  oan  now  take  a  free  supply  of  water  at 
tbe  roote. 

We  have,  daring  the  last  week  or  two,  been 
doing  a  good  deal  of  work  in  the  warmest  house, 
surmwdresdngand  repotting.  All  theAngrtecuma 
have  been  seen  to,  some  of  them  being  repotted 
and  otliers  merely  surface-nested, 
sesquipedale,  g^glfl^^  ■ 
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plants  of  the  late-floweriog  variety,  was  repotted 
last  year,  and  this  year  the  plantB  have  merely 
been  rarfacs'dressed  by  removing  the  decayed 
Bpbagnnm  and  replaclnff  it  vith  some  freshly 
gathered.  I  find  the  plants  of  this  speoies  snooeed 
best  in  flower-pots  two-thirds  flU^  with  loose, 
clean  drainage,  and  over  the  drainage  a  layer  of 
clean  Sphagnno),  the  flower-pots  being  filled  up 
with  chopped-apBphagnQm.pleDtifoUy  inbermtxed 
with  croera  and  chaiiBoaL  The  toota  of  these 
plants  will  not  live  In  a  solid  mass  of  rotten 
Bphagnam,  the  live,  healthy  roots  being  foand  on 
the  mrfaoe  or  dinging  around  the  fiower-pots. 
A.  ebnmeam  is  a  noble  growing  plant,  requiring 
plenty  of  pot  room,  and  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  other.  There  are  two  other  varieties 
of  A.  ebnmeam,  viz.,  virens  and  auperbam.  The 
smaller  growing  varieties  are,  in  their  way, 
exqaisitely  beantifa),  and  the  nameroua  intro- 
ductions during  the  last  few  years  have  well 
furnished  oar  hot-honses  with  these  interesting 

Cats.  The  smallest  of  them  are  ezquieitely 
atifnl.  A.  hyaloides,  for  instance,  has  stems 
scarcely  exceeding  an  inch  in  height,  and  the 
flowers  are  veiy  freely  prodoced.  The  diarming 
A.  citratnm  is  a  laiga  juant  in  oomparismi  to  the 
above,  bat  it  also  flowers  freely,  and  sfaonld  be  In 
every  collection  of  Orchids.  A  few  of  the  best 
species  besides  the  above  to  ooltivate  are  A. 
roodestum,  A.  Ellisi,  A.  Scottianam,  A.  Jjoonis, 
and  A.  Kotschyi.  Some  of  them  sooceed  better  in 
teak  baskets  or  small  pans  suspended  from  the 
roof  glass,  and  the  dnx^ilng  spikes  of  some 
are  more  effeotive  in  this  way.  Flantsof  Yanda  teres 
have  also  been  placed  in  this  hoase ;  they  have 
been  sarf ace- dressed,  and  are  now  encouraged  to 
grow.  If  they  are  kept  in  the  Cattleya  house  the 
flowers  do  not  appear  until  July,  and  they  are 
wanted  in  June.  Vanda  ccerulea  is  now  showing 
signs  (tf  growth.  Ours  were  snrfeoe-dressed 
some  time  ago,  but  they  may  yet  either  be  repotted 
or  sorface-dressed  if  this  is  needed.  We  have 
placed  the  Thnnlas  in  the  warmest  house  in  a  light 
position  ;  they  do  better  here  thiui  in  the  Cattleya 
house.  As  roots  are  being  formed  they  must  not 
suffer  from  lack  of  water,  for  on  the  steady,  good 
growth  of  the  plants  will  depend  the  production  of 
a  good  bloom.  J.  Dodqlas. 
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Spbino-bown  Onions.  —  Very  heavy  ratns,  and 
these  almost  of  daily  oocarrence,  have  brought  the 
soil  into  a  very  wet  state.  Any  attempt  to  get  in 
the  seed  whilst  the  soil  is  in  a  wet  and  sticky  state 
Cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  as.  Instead  of 
helping  on  the  crop,  it  places  it  in  jeopardy,  and  it 
is  better  to  wait  for  a  few  days  or  even  a  week  or 
more.  The  ground  having  been  already  dag  and 
manared,  a  dreasing  of  bnmed  ref  oae  or  wood  ashes 
spread  over  the  snrface,  and  also  a  sprinkling  of 
soot,  should  be  worked  In  with  a  rake,  a  little  salt 
being  also  a  good  preventive  of  the  Onion  grub. 
The  above  having  been  attended  to,  the  whole  snr- 
feoe  most  now  be  equally  trodden  over,  as  a  firm 
root  ran  is  one  of  the  most  cardinal  points  in  suo- 
oessfnl  Onion  oolture.  The  drills  should  be  drawn 
12  Inones  apart  and  also  shallow,  the  seeds  being 
sown  thinly.  When  sown  thinly  It  is  rarely  the 
Onions  require  thinning,  except  perii^w  In  one 
or  two  {daces.  The  crop  of  nnthbmed  Onions  is 
mooh  hea^r  in  balk,  if  not  so  Urge  indlvlda- 
ally.  Hedlam-sised  Onions  also  keep  better  than 
larger  ones.  After  sowing  fill  in  the  drills,  eqoally 
treading  the  surface  of  the  whole  bed.  A  wooden 
rake  should  now  be  drawn  over  the  whole  bed, 
taking  care  that  it  is  drawn  forward  and  not 
poshM  backwards.  If  Onions  are  Ukdy  to  be 
scarce  early  in  the  summer  do  not  neglect  making 
a  sowing  of  the  invaluable  Queen,  this  coming  to  a 
nsefal  size  quickly.  A  row  or  two  on  the  oatside 
of  the  bed  will  be  found  mors  convenient  than 
sowlog  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  main  orop  plot. 

Lbeks. — These  may  well  be  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Onions.  Of  coarse  very  large  Leeks 
are  not  secured  from  open-air  sowing,  as  if  these 
were  lequlred  they  woold  already  have  been  raised 


in  heat.  Those  sown  now  form  the  ordinary  crop 
as  grown  in  gardens  for  winter  and  siting  use. 
Not  that  much  seed  need  be  sown,  as  on  account 
of  the  seedlings  being  transplanted  when  of  asoitable 
siie  almost  every  one  may  be  used,  that  is,  it  the 
seed  was  sown  ti^nlyin  drills  so  that  there  is  space 
for  their  development.  I  generally  sow  a  row  or 
two  on  the  outside  of  the  Onion  plot,  treating 
this  orop  just  the  same  as  regards  sowing.  Sowing 
thickly  in  small  beds  Is  not  a  good  course  to  Doitne. 
It  being  very  neoessary  that  strong  plants  m  ob- 
tained for  iflanting,  do  not  attempt  to  transplant 
white  in  a  small  stote. 

TRANaPLANTIKO  AUTTMN-BOWN  ONIOHB.— There 
is  no  need  to  be  In  too  great  a  harry  to  transplant 
these,  that  is  It  they  are  small,  as  it  is  much  bietter 
to  wait  a  week  or  two  until  they  become  suffioiently 
strong  enoogh  to  bear  transdanting.  Where  a 
fair-sized  plot  was  sown  a  sumcient  number  may 
be  left  to  grow  unmolested,  the  thinnings  being 
caret  ally  rdsed  and  planted  ont  in  good  ground. 
As  a  mie  this  orop  is  sown  in  rather  cramped 
quarters  which  makes  th^  removal  a  necessity. 
The  site  for  their  reoepticm  most  be  In  good  heart, 
and  the  Onions  set  oat  in  rows  15  inches  apart, 
allowing  4  Inches  or  5  inches  in  the  rows.  This 
will  allow  of  every  alternate  one  being  drawn  for 
ase  daring  the  summer.  Whero  Strawberry  plants 
were  set  oat  late,ihnd  otmsequentiy  will  not  M  of  a 
fruitful  siie,  the  spaoes  between  the  rows  may  be 
used  for  transplanting  this  crop. 

Main-cbop  Tomatoes.— By  the  time  the  plants 
are  ready  for  planting  in  their  respective  positions 
from  seed  sown  now,  so  also  should  the  places  be 
ready  for  their  reception.  The  plants  must  receive 
rational  treatment  from  the  first  and  not  be  drawn 
or  attenuated  in  the  least.  What  Is  wanted  is 
sturdy  plants  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
from  thdr  earliest  existence,  the  temperature 
they  are  growing  in  being  tempered  with  a  jodl- 
clous  amount  of  ventilation.   It  Is  those  poor  puny 

Slants  drawn  up  In  a  vitiated  atmospliero  ttiat  are 
able  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  Sow  the  seeds 
very  thinly  in  6-iooh  pots  or  pans,  using  light  soil. 
Either  place  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  or  In  any  fairly 
warm  struotnre,  and  directly  the  seedlings  appear 
raise  the  pots  dose  to  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  pot  off  Into  3-inch  pots, 
nsing  soil  that  h&i  been  previously  warmed,  as  if 
oold  soil  is  used  the  little  plants  are  very  likely  to 
receive  a  check.  Grow  on  near  the  glass  in  a 
tamperatura  of  60'  during  the  night,  allowing  a 
rise  by  day  from  sun  heat.  It  being  eesantlal 
that  the  plants  be  kept  steadily  growing,  do  not 
allow  them  to  become  root-bound  before  repotting 
into  6-indi  pots.  By  treating  the  young  plants 
rationally  there  need  notbeanydifilcidtyin  getting 
the  earliest  formed  trasses  to  set  good  banches  of 
fruit.  Allow  ample  room  between  the  plants,  and 
ke^  them  growioc  in  an  Intermediate  temperature 
and  with  a  free  amount  of  ventilation,  but  avoid 
cold  cutting  draughts. 

EARLY  Potatoes.— Where  Potatoes  aro  de- 
sired as  early  as  means  will  allow,  the  sets  must  be 
jduited  whm  they  may  be  provided  with  a  rough 
shelter.  For  this  purpose  a  portion  of  a  sloping 
sunny  border  should  be  planted,  and  provision 
made  for  sheltering  by  placing  boards  on  edge 
along  the  sides  and  eudp,  wit^  pieces  of  wood 
stretoluad  across,  so  as  to  sawort  mats  or  dressed 
canvas  to  ward  f»ff  frost.  The  soil  being  in  a 
polverised  state  and  also  fertile,  oat  ont  the  drills 
20  inches  or  2  feet  apart,  the  seta  being  arranged  8  ■ 
inches  or  so  apart.  The  sets  having  befan  already 
sprouted  and  sturdy,  li^  these  in  the  drills  care- 
fully, drawing  quite  5  inches  or  6  Inches  of  soil 
over  them. 

Hebbs.— The  time  to  overhanl  the  herb  border  Is 
jast  as  the  various  kinds  are  starting  into  growth. 
Not  that  this  need  be  of  annual  ooonrrtnoe,  but  to 
prevent  the  plants  wearing  ont  it  Is  necessary-to 
take  them  up  and  repltuit  occasionally,  adding 
either  more  fertile  soil  orprovidingafresh  site.  Keep 
each  in  separate  beds  and  also  liave  them  well  ex- 
posed to  the  Bun.  Those  of  a  herbaceous  character, 
sach  as  Mint  (this  luely  requires  taking  up), 
Tarragtm,  Balm,  pot  Marjoram,  and  snoh-like, 


shoBld  be  divl'led  and  repUmted.  The  ownmon 
and  Lemmi  Thyme  may  also  be  served  likewise, 
but  In  this  case  plant  them  well  down  so  that  they 
will  strike  fresh  root.  All  those  that  are  not  taken 
up  should  be  surface  dressed.  Thyme  may  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  boxes  and  planted  oat 
when  lai^e  enough.  All  kinds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  early  in  April.  It  is  very  necessary  that  a 
sunny  site  be  selected  for  the  seed  beds.  Sweet 
Marjoram  should  be  raised  from  seed  in  a  box,  after- 
wuds  planting  oat  Sage,  orevenL-ivender.  strikes 
root  readily  If  portions  of  branches  about  6  Inches 
in  length  are  pulled  off  the  old  plants  and  inserted 
firmly  In  the  open.  Sweet  Basil,  whwe  a  supply 
bu  to  be  kept  up,  should  be  sown  on  the  sarfaos 
of  a  sfaallow  hotbed,  where  the  plants  may  be 
hardened  off  and  allowad  to  remain,  or  be  planted 
out  oarafaliy  when  all  danger  of  froet  is  past. 
The  seedlings  may  also  be  raised  in  a  box,  and 
afterwards  ^cked  ont  on  a  shallow  hot-bed.  A 
supply  early  in  the  season  may  also  be  had  by  sow- 
ing In  pots  or  boxes  In  a  vinery  or  Peach  boose 
beiog  started,  or  even  a  greenhouse,  the  tops  being 
gathered  as  required.  Basil  requires  to  be  treated 
as  a  tender  annoal.  A.  Touso. 
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FOBCBD  HHBUB8. — Some  of  these  will  now  have  gone 
out  of  flower,  bat  nevertheless  do  not  despise  the 
plants  or  treat  them  badly,  for  with  good  care  they 
will  each  and  all  do  a  good  turn  agsio  In  one  way 
or  another.  Azalea  mollis  and  A.  pontioa  also 
are  valnable  for  forcing;  this  Ii  well  known: 
Imt  the  fact  tiiat  the  plants  may  be  retained 
in  pots  from  year  to  year  does  not  appear 
to  be  comprehended  to  the  same  degree.  They 
will  not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  be  of  any  great 
service  to  foroe  next  spring,  but  In  two  years  they 
will  yield  an  abundant  crop  of  flower  again.  We 
are  now  outdog  and  have  out  for  some  time  past 
a  lot  ot  bloom  from  plants  two  and  three  years 
potted.  They  have  flowered  in  many  cases  as 
freely  as  newly-potted  ones  irlth  one  distinct  ad- 
vantage that  the  fiowers  have  not  that  pro- 
pensity for  dropping  before  expanding  that  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  those  freshly  potted. 
When  the  plants  are  well  estaUlshed  tdie  flowers 
are  of  greater  snbstanoe  and  last  longw;  at 
the  same  ^me  the  wood  is  longer- jointed,  which 
is  another  advantage,  as  longer  stems  aro  thereto 
secured.  As  soon  as  all  the  flower  Is  cut,  the 
plants  are  pnined  a  bit  into  shape  and  still  kept 
in  a  growing  atmosphere,  getting  them  Into  a  cool 
house  in  a  few  weeks,  and  thence  out  of  doors. 
Dwarf  Charles  X.  Lilacs  when  ontanolose  pnined, 
but  thesewiUbepotontsidesoonerthantheAxaleas. 
Guelder  Roses  should  be  treated  the  same  as  the 
Lilacs.  Dentzla  gracilis  when  cnt  should  be  grown 
on  as  in  the  case  of  Indian  Axaleas  ;  thus  treated 
this  osefol  shrub  will  flower  every  year.  Spinaa 
conf osa  should  be  treated  the  same  as  the  fore- 
going Deutzla,  save  that  it  will  do  quite  as  well  in 
a  little  less  warmth. 

The  plants  jnst  alluded  to,  if  need  in  conserva- 
tory decoration,  should  be  broi^^ht  back  again  into 
warmth  as  soon  as  ont  of  flower,  the  knife  being 
used  where  essential  to  keep  them  within  compass 
and  also  compact.  In  a  few  weeks  sufficient  growth 
will  have  been  made  for  them  to  be  shifted  into 
oDoler  houses  before  being  finally  stood  ont  ot 
doors  eaTly  in  May.  Whilst  advlring  pot  ooltnre 
for  Azalea  mollis,  I  am  (Jive  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  successtally  treated  by  the  planting-out 
process,  making  batter  growth  without  doubt ;  but 
then  those  of  ns  who  are  not  f  ortnnate  enough  to 
possess  suitable  soil  will  do  much  better  by  adher- 
ing to  the  pot  system.  After  plaoting  out,  when 
apiin  nlifted,  they  will  tato  much  larger  pots ; 
this  should  be  considered.  Pot  Rhododendrons 
(hardy  kinds)  can  now  be  brought  on  into  flower 
much  more  successfully  than  earlier  in  the  season. 
As  the  buds  swell,  they  should  be  freely  syringed, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  litieral  suraly  at  the 
roots.  Hydrangea  paniculata  (after  hard  pruning) 
may  now  be  started  In  batches  In  a  moderafee  heat, 
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Sprino  bulbous  plants.~Iq  the  case  of  Hja- 
ciDths,  Tulip!,  and  Narcissi,  what  ha^  dow  to  be 
guarded  agaioat  is  that  of  having  a  glut  of  flower 
towards  the  end  of  the  moath.  This  is  cot  desir- 
able unless  In  apecl^  oases.  The  latest  kiods 
should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possibl*  nndsr  a  frame 
against  a  north  w>i11  if  need  be  so  as  to  prolong 
the  season.  By  doing  this  and  bringing  on  the 
earliest  ones  there  will  be  a  better  sncoesslon 
of  flower.  Daffodils  of  varlons  sorti  will  now 
flower  kindly  io  cool  hooses.  decorative  plants 
thsy  are  itow  siniDly  Invalaable  in  gardens,  Xilies 
of  the  Valley  will  not  any  longer  require  bottom- 
heat  to  force  them  into  flower.  Where  now  dis- 
pensed with  the  growth  will  be  all  the  stordier, 
lasting  in  good  condition  longer,  the  increased 
amoont  of  sunshine  affecting  them  moch  less  than 
if  drawn  np  in  heat  and  moistare.  Spireea  japonioa 
answers  to  the  same  kind  of  treabnent  with  better 
results.  For  the  present  in  both  oases  it  la  better 
to  keep  the  pots  moanded  over  with  cocoa  fibre  to 
give  moistnre  (not  beat)  to  the  crowns.  In  the 
oase  of  both,  the  leaf-growth  does  not  then  get 
sQch  a  start  of  the  flowers,  Solomon's  Seal  brought 
on  steadily  wilt  afford  a  pleasing  change  to  other 
things.  Long  before  the  flowers  open  the  foliage  is 
very  ornamental  on  the  plant  and  osef al  for  ont- 
ting.  Soillas  and  Crocuses  will  In  oool  greenhouses 
make  a  gosd  dEsplay,  bat  as  soon  as  tb^  fade  I 
would  advise  planting  out  in  preference  to  retain- 
ing them  in  pots.  Dielytra  speotabilis  should,  to 
see  its  beautr,  be  forced  gently  ;  in  too  much  heat 
it  seems  in  a  measure  (o  lose  its  character.  Clivias 
or  tmantophylloms  io  many  cases  will  now  be  in 
flower,  or  ddvanoing.  The  earliest  ^nta  ihonld 
have  a  trifle  more  warmth  given  them  ;  this  will 
assist  the  spikes ;  bat,  on  the  cootraiy,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  retard  any  in  qolto  a  cold  house  after 
they  have  once  made  a  start.  We  have  some  now 
(young  plants)  which  are  in  a  vinery  jost  breaking 
into  growth,  where  they  seem  quite  at  home.  As 
soDD  aa  the  Amaryllis  show  for  flower  and  root 
action  becomes  a  little  more  active,  they  will  take 
more  water,  bat  never  to  excess.  A  temperature 
now  of  from  50'  to  55"*,  or  even  60**  as  a  night 
temperature  for  the  forwardest,  will  suit  them 
well.  Yonng  ones,  not  yet  having  had  a  rest  from 
the  seedling  stage,  will  take  6"  more  with  safety. 
For  want  of  abetter  place  ours  now  showing  flower 
are  apon  a  vinery  shelf,  where  the  night  tempera- 
ture is  about  58°.  When  too  ranch  heat  and  mois- 
ture are  given  them,  Ixith  the  Sjdkefl  and  the 
foliage  draw  up  too  slender  with  less  sobstanoe 
also  in  the  flowers.  Lilinm  Harrisi  will  want 
looking  after  closely  for  green-fly  in  the  points. 
A  dnstfug  of  tobacco  powder.  If  taken  in  time, 
will  save  famigatlon.  Lilinm  oandidam  can  now 
be  bronght  into  beat  if  desired. 

Jas.  Hin>80ir. 


Hardy  flowen  at  Ohristchoroh.— Many 
Interesting  hardy  plants  are  in  bloom  in  the  nor- 
aory  of  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christohorch,  near 
Bournemouth.  Three  chuming  early  spring  flowers 
now  fully  expanded  are  Anemone  blanda,  Galan- 
thuB  Blwesi  and  the  Winter  Aconite,  which  require 
to  be  grovn  in  masses  to  get  much  effect.  Oalan- 
thns  Foster!  has  just  gone  out  of  bloom,  as  this  is 
a  week  or  two  earlier  than  Eiwes*  Soowdnp. 
The  way  the  last- mentioned  reprodnoes  itadf  from 
seed  suggests  that  this  is  the  best  method  of  in- 
creasing the  stock.  Anemone  blanda  varies  in 
colour,  but  is  none  the  less  interesting  on  that 
account ;  whilst  A.  p^mata  gives  colour  to  the  nur> 
sery,  with  its  bright  lustrous  golden  flowers.  A 
notable  plant  is  Erytbnminm  Hartw^,  an  «arly- 
floweriog  variety  of  B.  grsodifloroniL  It  hu  fine 
bright  green  leafage,  heavily  mottled  with  choco- 
late, and  the  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  fawn  colour, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  9  inches.  The  plant  is 
quite  hardy,  preferring  a  deep,  moist  and  sandy 
peat  soil.  Quite  a  number  of  Saxifrages  are  in 
foil  beauty,  chief  amongst  them  being  8.  Boydi 
alba,  S.  oppositifolia  major,  S.'Rochel{ana  and  the 
remarlcably  free  S.  loteo-purparea.  Draba  Aizoon 
will  soon  burst  into  blossom,  the  rosettes  being  fall 
of  bads.  This  is  a  charming  plant  for  old  walls 
and  limestone  crevices  on  the  zoekeiy.   In  the 


bulb  beds,  Chiooodoxas,  Scillas  and  Anemone  ful- 
gens  are  in  full  bloom,  also  Faschkioia  libano- 
tica  oompacta.  which  has  pale  blue  8oiIla4ike 
flowers  with  darker  veins.  Under  a  sonth  wall 
Cyclamen  AtUnsi  and  its  white  form.  Iris  reticu- 
lata, Naroissni  Balbooodlnm  aitrinos,  beddes 
other  things,  are  io  bloom,  and  most  welcome  In 
the  late  days  of  February.  Lenten  Roses,  as  the 
Hellebores  are  familiarly  called,  are  in  rich  con- 
trast to  the  evergreen  H.  ftstldus,  very  striking  In 
lugo  clomps.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  such  a 
rainy  and  oomparatively  mild  February  severe 
fnwts  will  not  occur,  hiat  year,  however,  on  one 
ooca<>ion  no  less  than  20°  were  n^steied  one  day 
in  March.  Romneya  Coulter!  has  been  killed 
everywhere  at  Christoburob,  except  on  a  south 
waU.  A  severe  frost  In  January,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  25",  proved  too  much  for  this  charm- 
it^;  flower. 


Flower  Garden. 


EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
To  THB  Editor  of  Trb  Qabden. 

Sir,— Perhaps  some  of  my  old  gardening 
friends  may  say,  what  is  there  to  tell  about  early 
spring  flowers  1   Why  I  write  is  this  :  Knowing 
many  gardens  and  owners)  of  gardens,  I  am 
often  surprised  to  find  how  few  apecies  and  va- 
rieties of  earl^  blooming  flowers  are  grown,  and 
how  often  it  is  the  old  story— Snowdrops,  Cro- 
coses,  winter  Aconites,  a  few  Scillas,  Colchi- 
cums,  and  Primroses.    I  am  frequently  anked 
b^  friends,  amateurs.  What  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  Oakwood  garden  ?  The  answer  usually  is 
that  it  depends  upon  taste.    Individually  I  pre- 
fer the  earlieat  spring  flower  BMUon,  about  the 
middle  of  February.   There  is  an  especial 
charm  about  the  first  flowers  coming  after  the 
long  wintry  weather,  sometimes  in  it,  with  their 
bright  cdours.    How  beautiful  is  a  laive  bank 
of  Hepaticas  with  all  the  shades  of  colour,  H. 
angulosa  blooming  first,  then  the  double  pink 
and  blue  and  all  the  different  tinte  of  single 
white,  pink,  blue,  and  purple.   I  was  told  oy 
the  late  Mr.  Frank  Miles  of  a  Duteh  grower 
who  had  raised  Hepaticas  of  very  many  colours, 
and  was  not  disappointed  with  the  collection. 
Moss  grew  up  among  the  plante  and  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  bank.    Miss  North  was  so 
taken  with  the  effect  that  she  transplanted  Moss 
to  obtain  it,  but,  alas  !  as  the  Moss  grew 
stronger  it  became  injurious  to  the  plante,  and 
she  bad  to  grub  it  up.    In  old  gardens  are  found 
big  plants  of  Hepaticas,  but  I  ao  not  think  that 
th^  are  now  planted  nearly  enough.  Leuccyum 
vemnm  is  beooming  mon  common,  but  is  not 
in  general  use  ;  it  makes  a  good  companion  to 
Snowdrops.    An  effective  mode  of  growing  this 
is  in  a  bed  with  Sedum  pulohellum  as  a  earpet, 
where  it  aows  iteelf  and  spreads.  Leuoojum 
vemum  cirpaticum  with  its  stronger  growth 
and  two  flowers  to  the  stem  is  a  groat  improve- 
ment on  the  type.    The  newer  varieties  of 
Snowdrops  are  getting  more  into  cultivation. 
Oalanthus  Etwesi  wi&  ite  globular  form  has 
very  many  admirers ;  others  prefer  the  long- 
petalled  graceful  variety  G,  Imperati.    One  of 
the  finest  forms  in  bloom  at  Oakwood  is  G. 
Mel villei,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the 
raiser.   Good  olamps  of  the  diflbrent  varieties 
of  Saxifraga  Buiseriana  on  a  bank,  bloom,  I 
think,  better  thui  when  grown  under  glass  ; 
but  when  out,  deserve  a  beU-glass  to  preserve 
the  blossoms  in  rough  weather.    In  warm,  shel- 
tered corners  l^e  many  species  of  winter  and 
early  spring-flowering  Crocuses  hold  their  blooms 
well    Anemone  blanda,  given  me  by  Mr. 
Ingram,  is  a  gem,  and  the  so-called  white  form, 
which  with  me  usually  comes  of  a  pale  blue,  is 


very  pretty.  Daphne  Blagayana  resisbs  frost 
well  and  la  as  sweet  as  the  greenhouse  Daphne 
indica. 

Many  of  the  Lent  Hellebores  are  now 
very  beautiful,  and  fine  varieties  of  them  may 
be  raised  from  seed.  Petasites  albus,  where 
^ere  is  room  for  it,  is  not  to  be  despiseil.  All 
the  Scillas  and  Muscaris  are  good,  but  one  oi 
the  finest  early-flowering  of  these  latter  came 
from  M.  van  !I^be^en,  jnnr.,  under  the  name 
of  HyamnthoB  asureua ;  it  is  a  lovely  soft  pale 
blue.  There  are  now  a  great  number  oi  euly- 
floweriog  common  Primroses,  with  beautiful 
shades  of  colour,  enoagh  to  make  a  spring 
nos^y  by  themselves.  Early-flowering  shrubs, 
such  as  Ohimonanthus  fragrana  and  Lonicera 
fragrantissima,  are  pretty  generally  known. 
I  Qould  go  on  with  other  floweza,  out  apace 
forbids. 

I  think  that  the  early  spring  flowers  of  the 
future  will  undoubtedly  bia  found  among  the 
Irises.  Iris  Histrio,  now  in  bloom  at  Oakwood, 
has  a  richness  of  colour  which  few  Orchids  can 
surpass.  Iris  Bakeriana,  I.  Danfordire  and  I. 
histrioides  are  all  most  beautiful  early  flowwrs. 
When  they  become  as  common  and  inexpensive 
as  Iris  reticulata,  a  large  spring  bed  f»  Iriaea 
will  be  goigeotis.  It  is  to  ne  u^ed  that  nur- 
serymen will  turn  their  attention  to  importing 
or  growing  the  rarer  Irises  from  seed  mi  a  very 
large  scale,  so  that  th^  may  be  general^  grown. 

GaoBQB  F.  WiLSOir. 


Saxiflraga  Inteo-pnrpurea.  —Despite  the  twa> 
fold  fact  tnat  we  are  still  within  the  limite  of 
winter,  and  that  my  plante  of  the  above  are  in  a 
very  shady  comer  where  sun  In  winter-time  never 
reaches  them,  they  have  for  some  days  past  been 
flowering  freely.  As  well  as  being  one  of  the  ear- 
liest, if  not  the  earliest,  when  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  S.  luteo- purpurea  is  also  one  of  the  easiest 
to  manage.  Very  pleasing  are  Its  primrose-col- 
oared  blossoms,  so  freely  aod  profusely  borne  on 
short  stems  above  t^e  densely  cushios-like  habit 
of  growth,  and  if  sheltered  while  in  bloom  from 
rough  wiads  and  pelting  rains,  the  flowers  contiooe 
a  long  time  in  perfeoticm.  My  jdante  are  growing 
in  aioam  of  qaite  ordinary  oharacter,  to  which 
saod  has  been  finely  added,  the  pote  being  abun- 
dantly drained.  Its  perfect  hardiness  and  very 
free  and  quick  growth  constitute  it  a  good  kind  for 
planting  freely  on  the  rookery  ;  but  in  doing  so,  it 
will  be  best  to  avoid  a  spot  likely  to  cateh  the 
broiling  son  of  sommer,  as  many  members  of  this 
section  of  Saxifrages  prefer  a  position  partially 
shaded,  and  In  such,  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
many  kinds  grow  quite  freely — almost  laxnziuitly. 
— E,  J. 

Primula  obconiea  and  akin  diseaae.— I 

gave  in  Thm  Gabdbn  a  yeir  or  two  ago  my  ex- 
perieooe  of  tlie  poisonous  nature  of  this  plant  and 
from  which  I  had  suffered  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent.  At  that  time  there  were  many  who  did 
not  believe  in  this  plant  being  poisonous,  because, 
happily,  they  were  not  sufferers.  In  my  own  case, 
hoirever,  I  had  conclusively  traced  the  poisoning 
to  this  particular  species  of  Frimula.  Bat  perhaps 
the  greatest  proof  of  all  Is  in  the  fact  that  after 
years  of  suffering,  the  irritation  quickly  subsided 
upon  my  avoiding  the  plant  altc^ether.  It  is  now 
nearly  three  years  since  I  touched  the  plant  in 
qaestion,  and  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  sftap- 
torn  of  irritation  since.  In  my  former  note  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession  a  recipe  for 
ointment  which  alli^ed  the  irritation,  and  which 
anyone  might  have  on  application.  I  adopted  this 
coarse  to  trase  if  possible  how  many  were  suffer- 
ing from  it,  and  I  have  received  numerous  appU- 
oations  from  many  parts  oC  the  United  Kin^om 
from  ladies  uid  gentlemen  and  gardeners,  many  of 
whom,  like  myself,  had  spent  a  deal  of^ money  to 
no  purpose— indeed  it  seeuMd^oite  a  pnx^  to  all 
whom  I  consulted  coooerung  conseoiiaitlv  I 
was  treateCtgitiBiSllM^nimsmP-* 
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blood,  and  bo  forth.  Bat  the  fact  that  the  irri- 
tation subsided  when  I  kept  aloof  from  the  plant 
prores,  I  tbiok,  that  the  disease  was  qalte  soper- 
ficial.  Id  the  hope  Uiat  it  may  be  of  use  to  some 
of  jour  readers,  I  now  enclose  recipe  for  ointment, 
bat  I  wirii  cUstinotlj  to  say  that  it  does  not  care 
the  disease,  which  U  contracted  each  time  the  plant 
is  touched,  though  it  certainly  allays  tbe  irritation, 
and  those  who  have  to  grow  tbe  plant  and  snffer 
from  it  would  do  well  to  glove  the  bauds.  The 
only  cure  is  to  let  tbe  plant  alone.  Recipe  for 
ointment  is  as  follows :  16  ""^w^""  liqnid  oarbolio 
acid,  adctod  to  one  oonoa  of  ozidfl  zino  ointment, 
a^ying  sama  freely  to  affected  parte.  It  bad 
better  be  stated  penuun  that  the  above  was  pre- 
scribed for  me  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals  for 
diseases  of  tbe  skiii,  and  is  the  only  thing  that 
gave  me  ereo  temporary  relief ;  it  is  also  excellent 
for  any  skin  irritation.  Any  ofaemlat  will  provide 
It  fbr  a  few  penoa.— E.  J. 


THE^  GARDEN. 

double  flowered  as  it  Is  possible  to  look  for.  Few 
plants  lifted  and  blookea  into  pots  when  in  flower 
stand  the  rough  sort  of  usage  tbey  get  bettw  than 
Asiers,  and  the  purchaser  of  a  few  pots  at  least 
gets  plants  that  will  eodnre  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
that  is  very  much  more  than  can  be  said  for 
myriads  of  plants  that  are  forced  on  In  heat  and 
fed  with  stimulants,  then  sold  to  tbe  public  only 
to  flag  and  die  in  a  few  days.  When  at  Reading 
last  antumn  somewhat  late  I  saw  hnge  breadtlu 
of  these  dwarf  Asten  in  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons* 
trial  grounds,  and  I  ooold  not  but  realise  how 
well,  apart  from  their  valne  for  lifting  into  pots, 
they  were  suited  to  give  rich  massea  of  colour  in 
succession  to  other  plants  that  had  either  flowered 
early  or  failed.— A.  D. 
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.  Hyscintliiu  candicans.— This  deserves  much 
more  notice  than  it  receives  at  the  bands  of  gar- 
deners in  general.  Unfortunately,  in  lome  wdUt  It 
does  not  saooeed  more  than  two  yeara  at  the  most 
if  left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  as  the 
quantity  of  moisture  retained  in  heavy  soil  rota  the 
bulbs.  Under  these  circumstances  some  prepara- 
tion  is  necessary  to  ensure  success.  Remove  tbe 
whole  of  the  soil  for  at  least  18  inches  deep  and  1 
foot  wide,  replacing  it  with  decayed  v^etatde  re* 
fuse,  old  potting  soil  and  Icaf-moold.  It  is  a  good 
plan  also  to  pot  the  bulba  singly  Into  6-inch  pots 
early  in  the  year,  keeping  them  in  a  oold  frame 
nntll  the  middle  of  April,  when  they  may  be  safely 
put  out  into  their  flowering  quarters. — B.  H. 

CroonMS  in  bloom.— When  at  Long  Ditton 
recently  w«  made  note  of  a  few  interesung  Cro- 
cuses in  bloom  in  the  rntresentative  collection 
grown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son.  C.  ohrysantbus 
and  its  varieties  were  in  flower,  the  type  uniform 
deep  orange,  but  in  the  variety  albidna  the  seg- 
mentt  are  pare  white,  the  stigmata  Intense  orange, 
a  rich  cootraet;  pallidas  is  pale  yellow,  and 
snperbus  rich  yellow;  thus  the  species  varies 
greatly  in  colouring.  It  is  found  plentlfnlly  in 
Greece  and  Western  Bithynia  and  at  variodh  alti- 
tudep,  sometimes  almost  on  the  sea  level,  and  also 
at  an  elevation  of  between  3000  feet  and  4000  feet. 
C.  soaveolens  and  C.  Imperatl,  both  fine  Croeusef, 
are  near  relatives,  and  amongst  the  most  cbarmlDg 
of  spring  flowers,  C.  biflorus  is  conspicuous,  and 
we  made  note  of  estriataa,  light  lavender,  the  s^- 
ments  creamy  colour  on  the  outside ;  Weldeni 
albus,pure  white,  rich  orange  stigmata,  very  pretty, 
and  Pestalozzffi,  white,  tbe  flower  very  small.  C. 
XommaeinianuB  is  a  beautiful  species,  the  s^ments 
about  li  inches  in  length,  and  described  by  Maw 
as  *■  pale  sapphire-lavender."  One  gets  in  even  a 
small  collection  of  spring-Bowerlng  Crocuses  great 
variety  in  the  colouring  of  the  segments,  and  their 
variability  constitutes  a  great  charm.  The  shades 
of  colour  are  soft  and  refined,  especially  those  of 
lilac  and  lavender.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  bnlbe 
are  seen  in  oompaiatively  few  gardens,  as  they 
bloom  early,  and  on  a  bright  sunny  February  day 
make  patches  of  welcome  colour. 

Market  Aaters. — Very  rarely  can  we  see  suoh 
great  breadths  of  Asters  as  are  found  in  some  of 
the  market  gardens,  where  perhaps  60,000  are 
annually  raised  from  seed  sown  in  shallow  boxes 
and  germinated  on  manaie  beds.  From  these 
boxes  the  plants  after  having  been  hardened  off 
are  dibbled  out  into  tbe  open  ground  somewhat 
closely  together,  and  in  time  they  produce 
most  beantifnl  raaisei  of  flowna.  It  u  very 
remarkable  to  find  how  very  true  these  dwan 
Asters  come  to  colour  and  hefght,  especially  when 
the  comparatively  low  price  obarged  for  tbe  seed 
is  considered.  Very  large  numbers  of  (mall 
growers  also  raise  a  few  thoosanda  of  these  Asters, 
lifting  and  "  balling  "  them  for  the  ooetermongeia' 
barrowa,  or  getting  about  three  plants  into  a  4^- 
incb  pot,  and  which  are  sold  for  about  3d.  Tbe 
profits  are  not  large,  but  they  are  as  good  at  least 
as  any  other  market  subject  will  pixxluce.  Tbe 
great  tting  is  found  in  strain,  which  now  is  ap- 
parently as  dwarf,  compact,  pnre  oolonred,  and 


A  LADY'S  NOTES  ON  SOME  GERMAN 

GARDENS. 

Ik  the  course  of  a  few  exonrsiona  in  the  Franoo- 
nian  SwitzerUmd  I  frequently  noticed  what 
charming  gardens  the  Burroundings  of  old  castles 
and  fortresaes  produce.  They  are  scarcely  in- 
tended for  gardens  properly  eo-called,  but 
are  therefore  perhaps  all  the  more  inter- 
esting from  the  impromptu  (one  may  almost 
say)  effects  uDiutentional^  brought  forth.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  a  few  miles  from 
Bupprechtstegen,  is  an  old  castle  and  fortress 
commanding  an  exquisite  view  on  all  sidea 
The  steep  bulks  sloping  from  the  ancient  Lichen- 
covered  walls  have  here  and  there  some  simple 
dwelling  houses  more  suited  to  modern  homely 
requirements  than  tbe  massive^  dimly-lighted 
remains  of  the  ruins,  and  each  has  fitted  itself 
out  with  some  pleasant  garden  "  btts."  More 
GkHMeberrj  bushes  were  to  be  seen  here  than  ara 
usual  in  uiese  regions,  and  the  castle  sh^MS, 
though  high  and  steep>  seemod  to  suit  the 
"bouquets"  of  fruit  trees  laden  with  Apples 
and  Plums  plentifully  interspersed  with  the 
Birches,  Elders,  and  mountain  Ashes  self-sown 
and  alwaja  fpw»fully  perched  on  the  rocky 
mounds  which  accumulate  in  such  places. 
Bushes  of  SpirGBSS  seemed  favourites  with  the 
dwellers  hereabouts,  and  bright  Monthly  Roses 
mixed  among  them.  It  was  not  that  any  spe- 
cial or  rare  flowers  attracted  one  in  these  pretty 
garden  pictures.  I  never  saw  anything  more 
uncommon  than  Hedera  B^neriana,  but  the 
dumps  of  favourite  flowers  coming  up  among 
the  fruit  trees  and  bushes  had  a  l^py,  hmne- 
like  effect. 

In  the  natural  rock  gardens  which  abound  in 
the  Pei^ts  valley  it  was  notioeaUe  how  good 
an  e£»ct  the  frequently  interspersed  small 
spaces  ol  mossy  turf  or  short  Grass  gave,  oocnr- 
rmg  between  the  buah-clothed  rocks,  some  here 
and  there  with  a  few  spikes  of  bright  Dianthus 
peeping  up  throufih  the  sods.  I  thought  our 
made  rock  gardens  would  be  the  better  for 
having  spaces  of  turf  placed  occasionally  among 
the  masses  of  flowers,  and  that  they  would 
show  up  the  bloom  and  foUa^  of  the  latter, 
perhaps  resting  on  their  margins. 

An  old  "robber"  castle  had  been  partially 
fitted  up  as  a  summer  home  for  its  distant 
owner.  One  entered  by  solid  vaulted  halls,  and 
ascending  to  the  first  floor,  suddmly  the  parlour 
opened  upon  the  most  brilliant  little  garden, 
i^iich  took  one  by  surprise,  being  so  high  up, 
the  castle  happening  to  be  built  on  a  steep 
lock.  It  looked  down  upon  a  vvrj  steep  ravine 
full  of  Maples.  A  choice  selection  of  uie  best 
plants,  suoh  as  Galtonias,  Lavateras,  Salpiglos- 
sis.  Fuchsias,  Phloxes  and  Tea  Roses,  seemed 
on  a  blaze  in  the  hot  Bavarian  sunshine,  and 
scarcely  anything  could  have  made  one  feel  the 
loi^  sbretoi  of  "centuries  across  which  one 
had  to  salute"  the  old  robber  chiefs  of  the 


type  of  Gtftz  von  Berliohingen,  who  fonneriy 
inhabited  these  grey  precincto,  than  the  reflec- 
tion that  all  these  bright  flowers  came  from 
lands  they  had  never  heard  of  or  oould  have 
imagined  as  existing,  but  with  which  we  are 
now  within  a  few  weeks  of  easy  communica- 
tion. 

The  birds  in  Germany  soem  to  have  acquired 
a  more  Tworident  turn  of  mind  unknown  to 
ours.  13w  "luids'  Pear  trees,"  as  they  call  the 
Mountain  Ashy  thwe  remain  with  their  won- 
derful loads  of  hiUUant  fruit  until  wintry 
weather  ocnneB.  Here  th^  are  often  stripped 
som  after  ripening.  Near  Hall,  in  Swabia,  a 
very  pretty  avenue  was  formed  in  a  broad  cut- 
ting through  the  large  Spruce  Fir  foreat,  of 
alternate  Mountain  Ashes  and  tbe  whitest 
varie^  of  the  Abele  Poplar,  producing  a  charm- 
ing effect  against  the  dark  velvety  background 
of  the  Firs.  The  Carnations  in  Bavaria  struck 
me  as  the  smallest  I  bad  ever  seen,  though 
intensely  vivid  in  colour,  judging  by  the  basket- 
fuls  brought  in  by  the  peasants  to  offer  the 
visitors  at  Bayreuth.  On  tbe  side  of  the  high 
road  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  on  the  confines 
Bavaria  and  Wurtembui^  I  noted  a  long 
line  of  blue  Succory  mixed  with  lunk  Rest 
Hurow  in  large  nuuBea—a  pret^  specimen  of 
a  natural  shot  ribbon  border.  Every  here  and 
there  among  the  Fir-clad  hills  in  tJiis  region 
one  notices  clearings  of  several  acrea  on  which 
are  planted  Apples,  Pears  and  Walnuts,  the 
Spruce  forests  forming  an  excellent  shelter,  and 
tiie  effect  of  this  sensible  arrangement  isnatux^ 
ally  most  pleaung.  M.  A.  B. 


Hepftticas. — I  lately  saw  some  remarkably  floe 
clomps  of  Hepaticas  growing  in  Mr,  Barclay's 
charming  hillside  garden  at  Bdgate.  The  soil  is 
of  a  dark  semi-peaty  natnre,'f  airly  deep,  and  admir- 
ably suited  to  hardy  plants.  The  clamps  of  He- 
paticaa  growing  about  in  the  borders  were  from  10 
inches  to  12  inches  acrosa,  the  doable  red  especially 
giving  almost  remarkable  clusters  of  flowers.  Be- 
sides tiiis  well-known  old  form,  the  single  blue, 
single  white,  and  lobe-leaved,  large  blue  aognlosa 
are  plentiful  and  very  fine.  Of  coarse,  these  cinmpa 
had  been  growing  undisturbed  for  several  years. 
Tbe  Hepatfoa  Is  very  impatient  of  dtstnrbanoe.  It 
takes  some  four  or  five  years  ordinarily  to  get  the 
plants  fully  established,  but  once  they  get  hold  and 
Bpread  then  tbey  will  stand  for  many  years.  I 
have  always  foand  it  difficult  to  induce  Hepaticas 
to  thrive  on  a  stiff  retenUve  soiL  Without  donb^ 
the  very  fine  roots  that  are  thrown  cut  so  aibun- 
dantly  need  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand  In  tlM 
soil  to  enable  them  to  run  freely.  Still  fnrther, 
stagnant  moisture  is  to  the  roots  and  crowns  very 
harmful.  It  msy  be  that  at  Reigate,  where  the 
garden  to  which  I  have  referred  is  situated  on  a 
sharp  slope,  the  formation  of  the  ground,  coupled 
with  its  natural  porosity,  helps  to  kMp  the  Hepatica 
clamps  free  from  surface  moisture. — ^A.  D. 

Narciasna  minimus  is  very  charmit^,  flower- 
ing at  the  foot  of  an  old  wall  or  nestUng  against  a 
Liohen-oovned  stme  in  the  rockery.  It  has  beMi 
in  fall  Uoom  for  some  days  aiouod  Loiidon,  and  Is 
worth  cultivating  not  only  for  its  earline9s,bat  for 
the  exquisite  shape  of  the  little  Sowers,  like  those  of 
the  common  Lent  Lily  in  miniature.  A  good  break 
of  it  is  effective,  as  the  colour  is  a  decided  yellow. 
A  little  litter  thrown  over  the  bulbs  lo  very  rough 
weather,  or,  if  tbe  clumps  are  not  too  luge,  a  hand- 
light  used  for  a  covering  would  give  them  needful 
protection  from  weather  trials.  A  light  aoU  and 
jurtial  shelter  are  necessary. 

Ohionodoxa  gigantea.— This  Chlonodma 
has  now  establishMlts  olaim  to  distinctness.  On 
its  first  introduction  It  was  considered  too  near  to 
C.  Lncilii^  but  good  bulbs  mdace  flowers  of  lai^e 
size,  some  we  measured  a  fdw  daya^agob^^teJu^t 
upon  2  inch®  ig*!i»B[!t»**y*«™  iMoAiAiBiWith 
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ve-y  littie  white,  differing  oonspicaoiuly  in  this 
respect  from  the  familiar  Olory  of  the  Snow.  It  is 
not  BO  free  as  C,  Lncills,  bat  the  larger  flowers 
atone  in  a  measure  for  their  lesser  quantity.  It  is 
a  bnlb  that  is  soitable  for  pot  calture,  and  we  re- 
member seeing  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Totten- 
ham several  fiue  potfols  of  it,  the  flowers  appear- 
in?  to  advantage  uoder  these  conditions.  Id  even 
a  lai^e  bed  there  is  little  deviation  from  the  stan- 
dard of  size  and  coloar  and  the  plants  show  do  ten- 
dency to  rnn  back. 

Border  Oamations.— Mr.  E.  Barrell,  in  his 
"Flower  Garden  Notes  "at  p.  125,  stys  there  is 
not  a  single  miss  in  the  beds  of  border  UamatioDS, 
a  statement  I  can  aim  rerify.  On  wiiting  on 
border  CamatloDS  last  nutnmo,  Mr.  Douglas 
stated  that  it  is  uacb  better  to  plant  them  oat  in 
tht&t  final  position  In  the  aatnmn,  even  if  late, 
ai^  with  toese  remarks  I  qaite  agree.  I  know 
some  people  appear  to  think  that  the  layers  are 
best  left  andistarbed  nntil  the  spring  befoie  fioally 
separating  them  from  the  stools,  bat  snch  is  not 
the  best  advice.  I  have  tried  both  methods,  and 
have  proved  that  aatamn  planting  is  the  best.  To 
tost  It  furthv,  I  left  a  few  to  plant  oat  this  ooming 
spring,  bot  those  which  were  planted  In  the 
antuiun  are  now  la  fine  condition  and  well  rooted. 
I  shoald  not  have  troabled  with  this  note,  only 
that  on  account  of  the  lajeiing  being  done  late 
it  was  quite  the  la'ter  pait  of  Oclobsr  and  the 
secwd  week  in  November  b.fore  they  were  all 
planted.-  Even  at  ihis  time  the  rootswere  oi^jast 
on  the  move,  bat  the  plants,  on  beirg  severed  nod 
Ranted,  startedawflyatoncenndbeoamecstabli^hed 
before  tiie  severe  weather  set  in  on  Christmas  Sve. 
It  Is  not  good  policy,  I  know,  to  be  so  late  in  tdant- 
ing,  but  It  has  tamed  out  snccessf ally,  and  that  is 
everything.— A.  Youno. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  HITHERBUBT. 

LooKiKQ  over  the  extensive  collection  of  hardy 

E lasts  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Henry  Selfe-Lsonard, 
[itherbury,  Goildford,  the  other  day  (February 
14),  a  few  dioioe  things  wore  to  tie  seen  in  flower 
and  others  showing  for  bloom.  Th^  are  grown  in 
nnheatad  homes,  and  all  the  alpiae  species  are 
placed  so  near  the  glass  roofs  of  the  honsei',  that 
they  retain  their  dwarf  habit,  and  lack  nothing  in 
profusion  of  bloom.  The  distioct  and  rather 
pretty  dwarf  Viola  alpina  was  well  to  flower  and 
bud,  and  had  been  blooming  all  the  winter ;  the 
plant  is  not  more  than  3  inches  or  4  inches  high, 
and  the  flowers  vary  la  oilour,  purple  and  lilac- 
purple,  with  streaks  of  deep  purple.  This  was 
latrodaced  about  1K23  from  Austria.  The  Bastard 
Box  (Polygala  Chamee'saxuB)  was  fl  iwering  freely, 
and  bad  been  doing  no  through  the  winter ;  besides 
the  pretty  purplish -tipped  flowers,  which  axe 
fragrant,  the  plant  itself  is  attractive  as  a, 
dwarf  sbrab.  It  Is  an  alpine  plant,  and 
was  cultivated  at  Oxford  in  1658.  There  are 
varietal  forms  of  it  in  cultivation.  The  Carolina 
Qalax  (Galax  aphylla)  is  a  pretty  North  Americin 
alpine  when  In  flower,  but  it  is  conspicuous  at 
present  In  the  aipiue  hoose  from  Its-  quite  crimson 
leaves.  The  creeeping  roots  are  of  a  deep  r.d 
coloar,  which  is  continued  up  into  the  leaves.  It 
was  first  named  by  Linoeeus,  but  has  numerous 
synonyms,  amongst  others  Blandforclla  oordata. 
It  was  found  in  1786  by  a  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Sloane 
Square,  when  travelling  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  as  no  botanist  seemed  to  Icnow  it,  he  named 
it  ia  honour  of  the  then  Marquis  of  Blandford. 
The  plant  prodaoea  spikes  of  small  white  flowers 
in  July.  Saxlfraga  Strscheyi,  a  very  showy  species, 
was  in  flower ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Weitera  Hima- 
layas, and  bears  pale  i^nk  flowers.  There  is  a 
garden  variety  with  wMte  petal*.  What  a  differ- 
anoe  between  this  species  and  the  several  alpine 
forms  also  in  bloom  t — amongst  them  S  oppositi- 
folia  superba,  with  bright  rosy  purple  flowers  ;  S. 
Barseriana  major,  a  densely  tufted  plant  which  is 
now  very  charming,  the  flowers  white ;  8.  Fre- 
dariol  Aogusti,  with  nearly  open  yellow  flowers ;  8. 
Boydl,  also  with  yellow  fiowerii,  would  soon  be 
open,  and  8.  Boydi  alba,  wh-oh  is  rather  earlier. 


Anemone  (Hepatlca)  angalosa  ia  at  this  season 
very  lovely  out  of  doors ;  its  sky-blue  flowers  are 
quite  oharming.  Hyacinthus  azureus  was  in  full 
bloom  in  the  house,  and  will  soon  be  in  flower  in 
the  open  garden.  Iris  ungoicalaris  (stjlosa)  had 
been  in  bloom  all  the  winter  in  a  heated  house ;  its 
solitary  bright  lllac-Uoe floirers are  beaatlfal  under 
glass.  Hr.  Leonard  Eays  it  does  not  flower  ont  of 
doors. 

The  plants  in  these  anheated  alpine  houses 
are  mostly  planted  out,  and  well  placed  amongst 
suitable  (deces  of  stone,  forming  a  miniature  rock 
garden  under  glass.  It  has  been  foond  that  some 
phmts  succeed  better  where  lime  or  chalk  is  in  the 
soil ;  others  struggle  for  existence  or  die  oat- 
right  in  it.  A  part  of  the  border  has  been  mnde 
up  of  soil  containing  no  lime,  but  mixed  with  about 
two  parts  of  slate  broken  up  to  one  of  the  soil ;  in 
tills  has  been  planted  Ranancnlas  glacialLs,  a  diffi- 
oolt plant  to  manage;  with  it  are  planted  Geum 
rhasticum  (reptans),  a>so  a  difficult  p^ant  to  grow, 
and  Primula  Ftoerkiana,  a  hybrid  of  which  P.  miuima 
and  P.  glatinosa  ore  suppMed  to  he  the  parents. 
Mr.  Leonard  will  doubtless  some  diqr  give  llie  result 
of  some  of  his  experiments  with  stdl  in  the  psges 
of  The  Gabdbm.  J.  DotJOLAa. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


CHANGING  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
VINES. 

Wben  market  growers  wish  to  change  the  cha- 
racter of  their  Vines,  they  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  resort  to  the  somewhat  thorough  plan  of 
wholly  clearing  out  the  old  and  replanting  with 
new  ;  but  in  the  case  of  private  {^urdeners,  this 
rather  radical  proceeding  is  neither  possible  nor 
always  desirable.  Clearing  a  house  of  Vines  in 
order  to  start  afresh  means  the  Ices  of  one  or 
more  seasona,  as  far  as  a  crop  of  Grapes  ifl  con- 
cerned, and  that  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
most  employers.  Then,  again,  it  is  not  always 
desirable  to  change  the  character  of  the  whole 
of  the  Vines  in  a  house,  and  the  case  is  best 
met,  thOTefore^  by  grafting  or  inarching  varieties 
most  preftered  or  needed  on  to  others  that  are 
no  longer  reqoired.  In  this  manner  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  house  of 
Vines  may  be  fairly  expeditiously  changed  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  portion  of  a  crop  even.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  advantage  attending  the  prac- 
tice I  am  about  to  describe.  Some  few  varieties 
are  actually  improved  in  habit,  if  the  quality  of 
their  fruit  is  not  changed  for  the  better,  by  being 
grafted  on  to  others.  For  tostauce,  Oros  Guil- 
laume  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock  rarely 
fails  to  produoe  bunches  in  abundance,  the  re- 
straining infloeuce  of  the  same  stock  on  Gros 
Maroc  being  also  most  noticeable.  The  lut- 
named,  if  planted  on  its  own  roots,  at  first 
refuses  to  grow  away  satisfootorily,  and  later  on 
the  opposite  prevails— a  rank  habit  of  growth, 
militating  against  productiveness.  Madresfleld 
Court  is  scarcely  vigorous  enough  fdr  a  stock, 
but  that  estimable  variety  succeeds  well  grafted 
on  most  other  varieties.  It  is  scarcely  advisable 
to  graft  late  black  varieties  on  other  equally 
late  forms,  the  Black  Hamburgh  being,  per- 
haps, the  best  stock  for  any  of  t£ese,  though,  if 
it  is  desirable  in  any  instance  to  get  rid  of  Aln- 
wick Seedling  or  any  other  comparatively 
worthless  variety,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
these  bein^  tamed  into  stocks.  Nor  neal  there 
be  any  hesitation  about  grafting  black  varieties 
on  to  white  ones.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
is  really  an  excellent  stock  for  any  other  variety 
of  Grape,  though  too  good  to  be  changed  in 
character  if  it  is  possible  to  grow  it  well  under 
present  oiroumstanoeB.  I  have  seen  excellent 
Groa  Maroc  cut  from  rods  inarched  on  bo 


Foster's  Seedlii^  Onw  Colman  also  doing  fairly 
well  on  the  same  stock,  but  succeeding  still 
better  on  tiie  Hueat  of  Alexandria,  Uiough  not 
under  Muscat  treatment.  Should  it  be  desired 
to  improve  the  vigour  of  any  variety  with- 
out impairing  its  productiveness,  then  I  would 
advise  that  this  be  grafted  on  to  the  (Golden 
Queen.  The  latter  is  of  robust  habit  and  very 
productive,  added  to  which  it  is  not  naturally 
late  in  starting  into  growth. 

Owing  to  the  great  rush  of  sap  that  takes 

place  when  bud  movement  commences.  Vines 
cannot  safely  be  cut  down  and  regrafted  like 
ordinary  fruit  trees,  and  seeing  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  most  cultivators  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a 
crop,  this  is  no  great  disadvantage.  At  the 
same  time  thin  peculiar  habit  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  nor  the  fact  that  there  is  a  first  and 
also  a  second  upward  rush  of  sap.  If  the  tirst 
is  anticipated,  the  smon  may  mther  puish  from 
want  of  Buatenanoe,  or  in  the  case  of  aciona  with 
their  lower  ends  inserted  in  bottlea  of  water 
heal  over  raematurdy,  a  um<m  fsiling  to  tsJce 
place  accmttini^y.  The  first  rush  of  crude  sap 
is  not  in  any  case  favourable  to  grafting,  being 
liable  to  litorally  swamp  the  scions.  If-  the 
grafting  is  done  after  top-growth  has  well  ad- 
vanced, or,  say,  just  when  the  first  leaves  are 
changing  to  a  darker  green  colour,  this  will  be 
when  wounds  will  either  heal  or  unite  most 
surely.  This  would  be  very  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  second  rush  of  sap,  and  which  the  scion 
ought  always  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of. 
Miss  this  second  great  flow  of  sap  and  the 
chances  are  tiie  barks  will  fail  to  unite  properly, 
and  no  strong  growth  be  made  by  the  scion  dur- 
ing the  first  season  at  any  rate. 

There  are  four  methods  of  attaching  scions  to 
stocks  open  to  those  who  wish  to  experiment 
in  that  direction,  viz.,  whip-grafting,  bottle- 
grafting,  inarching  with  ripened  canes,  and  in- 
arching witii  green  in>od.  Of  these  the  aimplest 
and,  I  considw,  the  surest  is  the  second  pro- 
cess, the  merest  tyro  being  able  to  accomplish 
it-'  successfully.  What  is  wanted  are  fairly  long 
grafts,  or  not  less  than  12  inohea  in  length,  the 
best  being  those  obtained  when  diortening 
leading  or  young  well-ripened  canes,  though 
pruninj^  from  ordinary  laterals  will  do.  These 
for  a  time  ought  to  be  kept  half  plunged  in 
an  outside  border.  When  introduced  into  heat, 
one  end  should  be  kept  in  moist  soil  or  water 
a  few  days  prior  to  grafting  in  order  that  the 
buds  be  just  on  the  move.  These  when  the 
stocks  are  fit  may  be  attached  to  either  old 
wood,  including  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  or, 
better  still,  to  a  well-^aced  and  duly  ^ortened 
side  cane.  Fit  the  stnon  to  where  it  is  intended 
to  affix  it,  and  tiien  take  corresponding  slices 
out  of  both  stock  and  graft,  also  tongueing 
both,  that  on  the  scion  sUding  into  that  on  the 
stock.  This  sliung  should  be  done  in  no  half- 
hearted manner,  as  the  inner  barks  must  be 
reached  in  both  eases,  and  the  wounds  may  well 
be  fully  4  inches  long,  and,  as  before  stated, 
must  correspond  in  size  in  order  that  the  union 
of  barks  may  be  perfect.  Small  strong  string 
ought  to  be  used  when  binding  the  scion  to  the 
stock,  and  if  grafting  wax  is  available,  cover 
the  wounds  with  this  so  as  to  efiectually  exclude 
the  air.  Failing  grafting  wax,  bandage  over 
with  Moss,  and  do  not  moisten  this  sub- 
sequently more  than  c<ui  be  avoided,  or  other- 
wise roots  will  be  emitted  into  it  to  the  injury 
of  the  tmion.  About  6  inches  f>f  the  scion 
should  be  left  below  the  point  of  union  with  the 
stock,  and  tliis  being  inserted  in  a  bottle  slung 
up  for  the  purpose  and  kept  constantly  filled 
with  soft  water,  there  wilLb^  no  likelihood  of 
the  scion  perishing  froip  wuifc/^  Apjatore 
before  theIH9itiffeli&ls>t&aX^ilW.Vp^ 
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course  of  a  few  weeks  the  bottles  become 
crowded  with  roote  and  may  be  left  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  a  strong  rod,  being  even- 
tually removed  in  the  autumn  when  the  lower 
part  of  the  scion  ia  cut  cleanly  away  from  the 
stock.  Supposing  the  Vine  supporting  the 
graft  is  in  good  health  and  fair  play  is  given 
the  laUert  that  is  to  say  the  leader  from  it  ia 
not  smo^ered  up  hy  foliage,  a  fine  fruiting 
rod  should  result  the  same  season. 

Inarching  ripened  canes  is  not  often  prac- 
tised, but  IS  worthy  of  more  general  adoption 
all  the  same.  Whether  this  may  rightly  be 
termed  a  nudifioatitm  of  bottle-gramng  or 
viee  vena  I  am  not  in  a  podtion  to  state,  nor 
^MB  it  mooh  matter.  The  mode  of  procedure 
is  Tory  much  the  same,  points  most  to  be  ob- 
■erred  being  the  advanced  growth  of  the  stock 
i^nfl  having  the  scion  or  Vine  to  be  inarched  on 
to  it  just  on  the  move.  In  addition  to  keeping 
the  inarched  portion  fresh  and  growing  till  the 
union  has  taken  place,  the  roota  in  the  pot,  if 
this  is  kept  on  the  dry  side  at  first  and  after- 
wards weU  supplied  with  water,  also  assist  in 
the  formation  of  an  extra  strong  rod.  One  of 
the  moat  profitable  Vines  of  Gros  Maroc  I  ever 
saw,  this  also  annually  producing  extra  fine 
show  bunches,  was  inarched  on  to  a  Black 
Hamburgh  stock  from  a  strong  pot  Vine.  It 
was  not  separated  from  its  own  roots,  and  the 

6>t  standing  on  the  bozder  rooted  out  strtmgly. 
rentiully  the  pot  was  broken,  and  the  ooiled- 
np  roots  we  still  to  be  seen,  though  partly 
Mnled  over.  Under  my  own  charge  a  strong 
rod  of  Qro8  Maroc,  inarched  from  a  ripened 
cane,  is  also  still  connected  with  its  own  roots 
in  a  pot  Instead,  however,  of  the  Hamburgh 
stock  Striving  any  assistance  from  the  roota  in 
the  pot  it  suffers  from  the  connection,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  from  a  few  inches  out  of  the 
soil  in  the  pot  another  cane  has  been  taken  up 
the  roof,  and  this  for  three  successive  seasons 
has  produced  crops  solely — for  the  soil  in  the 
pot  baa  frequently  gone  months  without  being 
watered — with  the  iud  of  sap  sent  down  from 
the  permanent  Vine.  This  is  another  instance 
of  abnormal  sap  movement  that  frequently 
takes  place  if  not  often  observed. 

Inarching  young  growing  wood  from  a  pot 
Vine  to  other  womI  of  a  similar  age  on  a  per- 
manent Vine  is  a  far  more  common  method, 
and  that  longest  known  to  me,  of  establishing  a 
fresh  variety  on  a  stock.  In  this  case  it  is  pos- 
sible to  raise  a  Vine  of  a  new  or  denrable 
variety  from  an  eye  and  to  strongly  ertablish  it 
on  an  old  Vine  tiie  same  season,  bundtes— as 
in  tihe  oHier  methods  detailed— being  had  the 
following  year.  The  better  plan  in  most 
oases  would  be  to  start  a  fairly  strong  pot 
Vine  at  the  same  tame  as  the  permanent 
Vines,  one  or  more  of  wMch  are  to  serve  as 
stocks,  we  also  started  into  active  growth.  One 
or,  if  need  be,  two  young  growths  can  be 
reserved  on  each  pot  plant,  and  when  these 
as  well  as  the  selected  shoots  that  are  to  re- 
ceive them  are  moderately  firm,  though  in 
active  growth,  the  time  has  arrived  for  inarch- 
ing. TtiQ  stoutest  part  of  the  scion,  or  that 
as  near  to  the  pot  as  possible,  should  be 
fitted  to  the  selected  firm  growth  on  the  per- 
manent Vine,  the  two  being  as  nearly  of  one 
size  as  posmble,  and  from  each  a  fairly  deep 
slice  of  bark  should  be  taken,  just  avoiding 
cutting  into  the  woody  part,  or  a  break  may 
occur.  Vii  the  wounds  very  neatly  together 
and  bandage  l^htly  and  closely  with  a  strip  of 
raffia.  There  will  only  be  a  slight  check  to  the 
growth  of  the  scion,  union  also  taking  place 
niudcly.  The  young  shoot  to  which  thj  scion 
is  affixed  should  be  stopped  at  tho  third  or 
tovath  joint  heyaad  the  union,  and  when  it  ia 


seen  the  raffia  is  cutting  into  the  fast-swelling 
wood,  remove  and  lU:htIy  bandage  afresh,  the 
latter  precaution  to  be  also  observed  in  the 
other  cases,  as  the  wood,  if  the  union  is  perfect, 
thickens  rapidly. 

Whip-grafting  I  have  not  attempted  often, 
but  have  been  fairly  succesafol  each  time 
this  method  of  establishing  a  fresh  variety  on 
an  old  Vine  was  tried.  These  grafts  ma.y  be 
inserted  in  old  rods,  or,  and  preferably,  into 
much  younger  wood.  In  either  ease  it  is  of 
t^e  greatest  im^rtanoe  that  the  first  rush  of 
sap  in  the  stock  is  well  over,  while  the  buds  on 
the  wood  furnishing  the  graft  should  only  be 

i'ust  on  tiie  move — a  graft  to  consist  of  a  2-inch 
ength  of  young  cane  with  a  single  bud  half  an 
inch  from  the  upper  end.  A.t  tne  back  of  the 
bud  take  off  a  slice  tapering  down  to  a  very 
thin  end,  and  tongue  this  one-fourth  of  the  way 
down.  From  the  stock  cut  a  corresponding 
slice,  the  inner  bark  being  well  reached,  and 
after  a  small  downward  nick  has  been  made  to 
receive  the  tongue  in  the  graft,  fit  them  closely 
together,  bandaging  tightly  with  small  string 
and  then  welt  coating  over  with  grafting-wax. 
There  must  in  alt  cases  be  one  or  more  young 
shoots  reserved  on  the  wood  on  which  the  graft 
or  bnd  is  insmted  and  beyond  the  Uttor,  or 
otherwise  thwe  will  be  nothing  to  attract  the 
sap  np  to  the  latter,  and  it  will  perish  accord- 
ingly. These  shoots  should  be  kept  stopped, 
and  if  tiie  growth  from  the  bud  be  taken  good 
care  of.  it  will  develop  into  a  fine  cane  the  same 
season.  W.  I. 


Imported  Feaclws.— I  am  aware  that  the 
Cape  Peaches  are  very  much  inferior  to  home* 
grown  fralt,  bat  what  asaoracce  have  we  that 
this  will  always  be  the  case?  IF  I  am  rightly 
iDformed,  a  great  portion  of  the  Cape  Peach  or- 
chards are  composed  of  trees  raised  from  stones. 
Until  quite  lately  there  was  no  thoaght  of  ex- 
porliog  their  produce  to  Europe,  bat  now  that 
quick  transit  and  a  perfected  system  of  storage 
have  enabled  1^  Cape  growers  to  i^aca  their  fruit 
ia  a  fresh  condition  in  our  markets,  we  may  be 
Bare  that  they  irtU  avail  themselves  to  tho  follest 
possible  extent  of  a  new  source  of  revenue.  It  is 
evident  that  they  will  study  the  reqalrements  of 
oar  markets,  ana  ere  long  there  will  i^obably  be 
a  great  Improvement  in  the  qaality  of  the  frolt 
sent  ns.  1  nmember  when  Fine-ap^es  fnun 
St.  Michael's  first  i^>peaied  in  Covent  Gar- 
den it  was  said  th&t,  good  thoagh  they  were, 
home-grown  froit  woald  always  command  a  re- 
munerative price.  But  Pine  growing  for  profit  in 
this  country  got  its  death  blow.  I  much  fear 
that  in  the  coarse  of  time  it  will,  in  the  words  of 
a  Covent  (harden  salesman,  "be  all  up  with  Peach 
forcing  in  this  country."  Of  late,  almost  every  year 
add*  to  the  localities  from  whence  we  draw  oar 
aapplies  of  frait  and  vegetables — Tomatoes  from 
the  Canary  Isles,  Peaches  aad  Grapes  from  the 
Cape,  Oranges  from  Florida,  and  Apples  from  the 
Antipodes.  These  sources  of  supply  were  not 
dreamt  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  seems  probable 
that,  as  regards  the  importation  of  fruits,  it  is 
yet  in  its  Infancy.  Fruit  forcing  in  this  country 
is  now  a  precarious  industry,  for  a  team  transit  and 
ice  chambers  have  rendered  the  importation  of 
soft  fruits  practicable  from  all  parts  oi  the  world. 
—J.  C.  B. 

A  nseftal  Cherry— Kay  Duke.  —  There  is 
room  for  more  of  these.  Coming  in  early  as  this 
Cherry  does  from  a  aoatfa,  east,  or  western  aspect, 
we  have  abandance  of  InBcioua  fruit  when  more 
variety  in  oat  home  supply  is  wanting.  To  have 
thpm  to  perfection  these  Cherries  should  haflg  till 
quite  ripe,  as  a  great  chuige  in  slse,  coloar,  and 
sweetness  talkea  place  in  the  last  day  or  two.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  froit  with  netting. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  training  is  to  nail  ex- 
tended  growth  to  the  wall,  catting  all  foreright 
shoots.  This  Cherry  is  not  partioolar  as  to  soU ; 


oar  trees  are  planted  ia  a  gravelly  soil,  bnt  they 
are  well  mulched  with  manure,  which  is  of  great 
assfstanoe  when  the  fruit  la  swelUug.  No  doubt 
Hay  Duke  does  well  as  a  ba«h,  but  the  buds  and 
frait  mn^  be  protected.— E.  W.  B. 


LIQUID  STIUULANTS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES 
DURINa  WINTER. 

To  many  this  may  seem  a  useless  proceeding, 
but  from  experience  I  know  it  is  far  from  being 
so.  Giving  many  kinds  of  fruit  trees  copious 
supplies  ta  liquid  manure  during  February 
and  March  is  tome  well  spent,  a^  a  capital 
way  of  renovaUng  old  trees.  Trees  fourteen 
years  planted  made  more  growth  last  year  and 
of  a  snperior  quality  to  any  they  had  made  in 
any  two  seasons  before  since  they  were  planted, 
owing  to  their  having  received  abundance  of 
liquid  stimulants  last  February.  I  allude  to 
varieties  like  Blenheim  Orange,  Beauty  of 
Hants,  New  Hawthomden,  Yorkshire  Green- 
ing, Ribston  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin  and  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden — varieties  that  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  this  soil.  The  application  of  liquid  ma- 
nure in  quantity  to  their  roots  during  a  dry 
period  seemed  to  give  the  trees  renewed  vigour. 
Certainly  the  crop  of  fruit  on  those  named  was 
fourfold  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous  year. 
The  foliage,  too,  had  a  healthier  tone  about  it 
than  at  any  time  before.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  far  better  plan  than  digging  in  manure 
about  the  roots  of  trees  that  are  not  quite  so 
robust  as  one  would  like  to  see  theni,  because 
the  roots  1  foot  or  so  deep  cannot  possibly 
reap  any  advantage  from  surface-dreMings  « 
solid  manure.  Even  if  th^  could,  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  burying  manure  so  deeply, 
especially  in  heavy  soil.  Such  a  plan  is 
more  likely  to  cause  canker  in  the  young  shoots 
than  otherwise.  Roots  of  established  trees 
cannot  be  regarded  as  being  too  deep  at  1  foot, 
and  even  more  ;  therefore,  to  feed  these  with 
liquid  stimulants  is  preferable  to  an^  other 
form,  and  if  solid  manure,  either  animal  or 
artiGcial,  has  to  be  added  during  the  winter, 
why  should  not  stimulants  in  Uie  shape  oi 
liquid  manure  ha  applied  dnring  tiie  winter 
also? 

I  am  a  strong  mdvooate  for  keeping  the  roots 
as  near  to  the  sarfaoe  as  possible,  with  a  view 
to  l^eir  receiving  all  the  avulable  aid  from  sun- 
shine ;  but  in  the  case  of  trees  from  ten  to 
thirty  years  old,  it  is  nob  possible  to  have  them 
all  in  that  condition.  There  is  &r  too  much  liquid 
from  manure  heaps  and  manure-water  tanks 
wasted  every  year  through  thinking  that  be- 
cause it  is  winter  the  trees  cannot  absorb  it. 
This  is  a  mistake,  but  one  that  is  easily  reme- 
died. It  would  be  useless  to  apply  liquid  food 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  soddened  state.  Nothing 
leas  than  a  week  of  dry  weather  should  elapse 
before  applying  it. 

In  renovating  orchard  trees  of  large  size  either 
with  solid  manure  or  liquid  stimulants  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  stem.  Blany  persons  think  they 
are  doing  all  that  is  necessary  by  pouring  the 
stimulant  on  to  the  stems.  The  fibrous  roots, - 
which  are  really  the  feeders  of  the  tree,  are 
much  further  away  than  that  In  the  case  <A 
laige  trees  the  best  roots  are  at  least  16  feet 
away  from  the  stem,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  trees.  Take,  for  instance,  « 
fifteen-year- old  Apple  or  Plum  tree  growing  on 
Grass  ;  80  gallons  of  liquid,  where  plentiful, 
would  not  be  too  much  for  such  a  tree  at  one 
watering.  Wall  fruit  trees  growing  in  borders 
that  are  cultivated  to  within,  aay,  4  feet  pl^a 
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extent  of  those  growing  on  Grass,  because  ma- 
nure no  doubt  IB  added  for  the  vegetable  crops 
in  front,  whereas  Grass,  instead  of  adding  nutri- 
meat  to  the  soil,  absorbs  much  of  the  food  from 
it  near  to  the  aDtfue.  Gooseberry,  Bed  and 
Black  Currant  trees  srowinf  in  bordexa  set  apart 
for  them  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  oopious 
supply  of  liquid  food,  provided  of  oonrse  the 
trees  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  gross 
growth.   Damsons  of  the  standard  type  of  tree 

?;rowing  on  Grass  are  much  bsnefited-  by  even 
requent  doses  of  liquid  food  during  the  winter. 
The  mass  of  fibrous  roots  which  these  trees 
make  needs  support.  '  Well-established  trees 
go  on  bearing  crop  .after  crop  of  fruit  with- 
out the  least  assistance  in  the  way  of  food, 
but  all  the  difference  both  iu  the  size  of  the 
fruit  and  the  colour  of  the  leaves  is  apparent  in 
trees  that  do  obtain  artificial  support  either  in 
a  solid  way  or  by  the  aid  of  liquid  manure 
poured  on  to  the  soil  during  the  winter.  There 
are  instances  where  Tines  would  receive  con- 
aidetaUe  aid  from  liquid  manure  during  the 
winter.  At  any  time  duriiu  the  winter  after  the 
leaves  hare  fallen,  all  mmde  Vine  borders 
should  be  examined,  and  the  soil  underneath 
the  paths  and  elsewhere,  nob  actually  in  the 
border,  be  thoroughly  soaked  wiUi  liquid  ma- 
nure from  the  farmyard  tank.  Thus  treated 
the  Vines  will  be  much  improved  and  the 
following  season's  growth  oonsiiaerably  better. 

Xt.  All 


PKOrEOTINa  FE.LGUE3  WHILST  IK  BLOOM. 

Host  gardeners  are  aware  of  the  adranta^ 
lesaltlng  from  protectiDg  Peich  and  Neitanne 
trees  wUlst  in  Uoom,  bat  the  mode  of  doing  this 
ha.s  to  be  gauged  aooording  to  the  WAja  and  means 
at  command.  The  worst  form  of  protection  U  that 
where  it  has  to  be  kept  over  the  trees  permanectly 
the  whole  time  they  are  In  bloom,  and  very  ortea 
much  beyond  this  period  if  the  weather  sboald  be 
C3ld  and  unseasonable.  By  far  the  le  ut  objection- 
able of  fixed  coverings  is  fish  ne'.tiog;  light  and  air 
cui  penetrate  through  this,  bat  not  so  those  close- 
woven  fabrics  which  are  often  nsed  for  the  par- 
pose.  When  these  are  fixed  over  the  tree)  they 
are  kept  In  a  state  of  soml-darkuess,  and  the 
flowers  as  they  open,  on  account  of  the  sabJaed 
light,  are  greatly  weakened,  and  the  fractifyiaj? 
organs  correspondiagly  so.  Under  such  treatment 
only  weak  flowers  can  be  expected,  and  althoogh 
a  fair  proportion  of  them  may  Fet,  yet  on  account 
of  the  Imperfect  state  of  the  fertilising,  the  small 
fraUs  fsil  to  swell.  Kot  only  does  this  olo^e 
oorering  oondnoa  to  tbs  a^iove  evil,  bat  it 
also  tends  to  wjafc  gardeners  term  blister.  This 
cvnnot  be  termed  a  diaeaae,  but  it  ii  brooghtaboat 
by  C3ld  winds  acting  upon  the  young  and  tender 
foliage,  and  is  aco  'lerated  more  or  less  by  sadden 
expoaiara  after  a  lengthened  period  of  close  cover- 
ing. Some  people  look  upon  blister  as  a  natural 
ODtcome  of  a  co!d  and  untoward  spriufr,  but  I  h \va 
proved  that  It  can  bs  almost  entirely  prevented 
W.th  the  io)tB  working  in  suitable  s^il  and  not  too 
far  from  the  anrface,  they  are  more  under  the 
Infiaenoe  of  solar  warmth,  and  the  root-action 
is  correspondingly  sbcengthened.  Many  gardeners 
have  to  resort  to  the  most  primitive  methods  of 
ooverlag ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
teees  wQl  escape  all  the  ills  that  are  likely  to  befall 
them  daring  an  untoward  spring.  With  me  blister 
is  quits  unknown.  Keeping  thi  ro^ts  wortn^  iu 
ai  aoiire  state  is  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  of 
opaa-nir  Peach  culture,  and  with  this  assured, 
blister  and  non>settioK  will  not  be  heard  of. 

Th9  whole  Imgth  of  our  Peach  wall— 103  yards- 
It  surmounted  with  a  gla^s  coping,  or  rather  a 
fr.im3work,  ioto  which  ate  fixed  squares  of  rolled 
pUte  glass  jast  previous  to  the  treei  coming  into 
bloom.  Some  people,  I  know,  look  opon  this  as  an 
expansive  luxary,  but  it  has  p.iid  for  itself  over 
an'l  over  a;ain  from  surplus  fnilti  sold.  Along 
the  front  are  stretched,  or  rather  hui^,  leqgths  of  a 


warm,  net-like  covering.  The  strands  are  not  close 
together,  bat  sufflclently  far  enough  apirt  to  allow 
of  a  fair  amount  of  light  reaching  the  trees  If  the 
weather  was  so  cold  that  they  could  not  be  drawn 
up.  It  is  fixed  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  coping, 
along  which  runs  a  strong  wire,  and  on  to  which 
the  covering  Is  bung.  When  let  down  it  is  tied  in 
close  to  the  wall  at  the  bottom.  It  Is  astonishinK 
the  amount  of  cold  It  keeps  out,  and  it  has  turned 
several  degrees  of  frost  whilst  the  trees  were  in 
bloom.  The  coping  keeia  the  flowers  dry,  and  with 
this  assured,  it  takes  a  severe  frost  to  causa  the 
least  injury.  At  the  t^me  the  trees  are  lu  bloom, 
and  if  the  day  has  been  snch  that  they  could  be 
uncovered,  the  blinds  are  pulled  down  about  5  p.m., 
and  unless  the  night  should  be  mild  enough  to 
allow  of  their  beli^  pulled  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  wait  Botil  about  9  &.m.  before  pulling  the 
blinds  up.  Daring  cold  days  the  covering  should 
be  kept  down. 

To  prevent  blister,  the  same  course  of  procedure 
is  adopted  If  the  weather  Is  likely  to  be  unfavour- 
able, like  last  season,  for  Instance.  Trees  which 
have  been  completely  covered  and  which,  after  the 
petals  are  shed,  are  exposed  are  sure  to  suffer  from 
bliiter.  If  it  could  be  muiaged,  the  uncovering 
should  be  gradual,  and  if  a  cold  spell  is  likely  to 
intervene,  the  trees  should  be  covered  again  for 
the  Urae  belog.  Y.  A.  U. 


SBORT  NOTSS^VRUrr. 


Apple  the  Sandringham.— Although  tbis  is 
lookea  npon  BS  beings  good  Apple  for  the  month  of 
January,  it  will  keep  well  unt'l  tne  end  of  Febrauy . 
It  is  of  handsome  shape.  Althon^h  it  doea  not  carry 
a  lot  of  colour,  it  ia  a  sort  likely  to  be  largely  grown. 

Apple  Bound  Winter  ITonsuoh.— For  fmit- 
ing  in  a  young  state,  as  wo'l  beiuf  a  good  wmter 
Apple,  this  in  deserving  of  notioe.  With  me  where  all 
other  sorts  colour  so  well  this  .Ajiple  remaini  qaite 
^feen  until  gathered,  .changing  than  gralually  to  a 
pale  yellow.— E.  M. 

Apple  Gloria  Iffundi.— This  Apple,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hogir  in  his  "Fruit  Manud,"  ha^  no 
lesj  thin  sis  names  bdsides  ita  original,  is  supposed  not 
to  keep  longer  than  Christ3U3,  bat  with  ma  it  keeps 
qoits  fresh  until  the  middle  of  Februwy.  I  cannot 
reoommend  it  for  a  strong  soil,  it  bain ^  too  liab'e  to 
canker. — B.  H. 

Apple  Waltham  Abbar  Sasdllnff.— It  i< 

generallyoonBideradthattlusApiH4tsnotgoodIongaftcr 
Uhristmss,  but  this  year  I  hare  been  able  to  beep  it 
fresh  and  plump  until  the  end  of  Febniiry.  It  is  a 
grand  Apple  in  every  respect,  but  when  growing  in 
stninff  soil  it  does  not  bear  mely  until  the  tress  are 
old^^. 

Apple  King  of  the  Fippins.— Where  the 
fruiti  of  this  varietr  were  free  trora  blemi*h  of  any 
kind  in  tba  skin  at  the  time  of  gathering,  they  hive 
kept  really  well  this  season ;  smie  with  me  were  quite 
fresh  ai  lats  a3  the  m-ddle  of  February.  Thb  if  a 
really  firat-clasi  Apple  for  a  cottager,  aspedally  where 
th3  soil  is  light. — E.  < 

Apple  Alfrlston.— One  of  the  bast  of  late  Apples 
is  the  above ;  it3  keepini;  qualities  are  well  known  to 
t^ose  who  have  bad  any  experience  of  it,  and  tho^e 
who  have  not  should  Io3e  no  time  in  securing  a  tree. 
The  fruit  with  ordinary  care  keeps  qnite  plump  aatil 
ICarch  is  well  in.  The  hibit  of  growth  is  uprijrbti 
therefore,  if  any  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  wished 
to  ha  grown  undameath,  this  sort  is  a  oapital  one  to 
plant. 


The  weather  nnd  the  work  — So  far  as  we 

have  gone,  the  winter  on  the  whole  has  been 
favourable.  Oatdoor  work,  snob  as  trenching, 
pmning,  digging,  tLn.,  were  finished  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  aatumn  wa^  mild  and  well  snited 
for  refilling  beds  with  spriog  blooming  plants 
generally  more  ^jpreolated  than  summer  headers), 
althoi^h  last  year  some  of  the  latter  kept  in  bloom 
till  lat9  in  November.  A  severe  frost,  varying  in 
Intensity  from  6°  to  25%  set  In  a  wesk  before 
Christmas  and  lasted  till  January  8,  when  we  had 
a  snowstorm  of  two  d^iys'  standing.  The  severity 
of  the  frost  made  sad  h^voc  in  the  kitihen  gird  in 
Tender  Brooooli,  saoh  as  Snow's  Winter  White, 


Penzanccftc,  were  entirdydestooyed,  and  Cooling's 
(an  excellent  variety)  suffered  terribly.  Veitch's 
Model  and  Haiucrop  were  the  least  injured. 
Spinach,  Parsley,  and  spring  Cabbage  also  suffered. 
The  weather  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several 
weeks  unusually  mild  for  the  second  month  of  the 
year.  Although  a  good  deal  of  rain  has  fallen 
during  the  month,  we  have  had  drying  winds  and 
occasional  sunshine  to  enable  us  between  showers 
to  sow  Broad  Beans,  Peas,  Spinach,  be.  Fruit 
trees  and  bushes  are  &jrly  well  set  with  bloom 
buds.  Roses,  Ribes,  and  Lilacs  are  nearly  in  full 
leaf.  I  hope  that  they  may  not,  as  in  many  pre- 
vious years,  receive  a  sadden  check.— P.  David. 
SDK,  Ifettrw  MiuMtffT  Gurdeiu,  Btaa^ard,  Feb- 
ruarjf  18. 


Ferns. 

TREE  FERNd  FOB  COOL  HOUSES  OR 
FERNERIES. 

D1CK.SONIA  ANTARCTICA.  —  As  for  as  general 
utility  and  hardiness  are  concerned,  there  is 

Srobably  no  Tree  Fern  to  equal  or  surpass 
ticksonia  antarctica.  It  is  useful  from  quite 
the  small  plant  when  only  emei^ing  out  of  the 
seedling  st^e  up  to  the  grand  spscimens  of  im- 
ported growth  with  their  noble-looking  stems. 
They  are  particular^  useful  whilst  in  about 
6-inch  pots ;  when  well  established  thereia. 
they  can  be  used  for  decoration  with  good 
effect,  miking  first-rate  vase  plants.  Plenty  of 
water,  of  course,  must  be  given  them  ;  this  is 
only  a  natural  sequence  when  dealing  with  this 
and  other  Tree  Ferns  in  a  thriving  state.  The 
style  of  growth  of  this  Fern  whilst  still  in  its 
earlier  st^^es  of  development  is  very  pleasing. 
It  is  then  of  a  more  spreading  character  than 
later  on,  for  as  it  attains  height  and  vigour  a 
more  erect  growth  is  assumed.  AVhen  young 
plants  begin  to  show  signs  of  forming  a  stem 
their  growth  in  this  direction  can  be  consider- 
ably hastened  by  workii^[  a  ring  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  around  the  stem  at  the  base.  This  pro- 
cess can  and  should  afterwards  be  followed  up 
ai  the  roots  take  hold  oi  it,  adding  at  the  base 
so  as  to  increase  tiie  diameter,  and  also  up- 
wards amongst  the  stems  of  the  fronds  to  and 
to  the  height.  By  this  means  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  increase  the  height  considerably,  as 
much  as  1  foot  in  three  years  when  once  a  good 
start  was  made.  Unless  this  system  of  increas- 
ing the  height  of  the  stems  ia  under8tood,it  may 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  logical.  Thst  it  is  so 
in  fact  I  have  myself  proved  conclusively.  To 
facilitate  the  process,  the  old  fronds  as  they 
fade  and  are  cut  off  should  be  left  abaut  a 
couple  or  3  inches  longer  than  is  usually  done  ; 
this  affords  a  means  of  support  to  the  Moss, 
which  catn  also  be  worlied  up  amongst  the  fre^h 
green  fronds  as  well.  Then  by  keeping  it  all 
moist,  not  only  hy  the  syringe,  but  also  with 
the  watering  pot  (with  a  rose  on),  pouring  it 
over  the  erown,  fruih  roots  will  soon  pnah  out 
and  take  entire  hdd  of  the  Moss.  This  prooen 
of  mossing  up  ia  entirely  different  from  that  of 
mossing  up  an  old  stem,  an  imported  one,  for 
instance  ;  it  is  not  often  in  this  latter  cjise  that 
sufficient  roots  will  push  forth  to  hold  up  the 
Moss.  In  the  former  the  roots  in  process  of 
time  envelop  all  the  Moss,  making  a  stout  and 
massive  looking  stem.  I  was  once  somewhat 
perplexed  when  dealing  with  two  fine  stems  of 
this  Fern.  I  could  not  understand  why  they 
did  not  thrive  better  than  they  did  soon  after 
taking  charge  of  them.  Being  some  9  feet  or  so 
in  height  they  could  not  be  kept  quite  so  moist 
as  I  desired.  Upon  a  close  examination  I  found, 
to  my  surprise,  that  the  .two  stems  were  dead 

ones,  »«>let,)5T&gd*fi9^23®'Ggt^ 
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level  wibh  the  tops  of  the  pota.  Weak  farmyard  1  plant  upwards  this  Cyabhea  is  extremely  hand- 
manure  water,  or  that  made  with  guano  and  a  '  some,  and  worthy  of  eve^  attention.  Com- 
littie  soot,  will  greatly  help  such  plants.  When  I  pared  with  the  foregoing  it  is  also  much  scarcer, 
in  this  condition,  it  is  hardly  poaaible  to  give  :  bub  it  should  not  be.  In  my  opinion  it  should 
them  too  much  water,  two  or  three  times  a  day  .  have  a  more  peaty  soil  than  the  Dicksonia,  only 
being  none  too  often  to  water  them  in  hot !  a  little  turfy  loam  being  used,  whilnt  the  other 
weather.  I  once  had  a  plant  in  a  No.  1  pot  may  have  h^f  and  half.  Although  it  is  a  strong 
which  in  course  of  time  cracked  the  pot  by  rea- ;  grower  when  iu  a  healthy  state,  it  does  not 
son  of  the  mass  of  roots,  the  growth  uways  i  make  such  a  quantit?  of  roots  as  in  the  other 
beingextremelTrigorous.  WhentheyoungfrondB  case;  this  can  be  readilyattributed  to  the  com- 
sppear,  and  that  in  quantity  tt^ther,  which  paratively  lesser  number  of  fronds  usually 
is  the  usuid  way  in_the  case  of  healthy  plants  ;  borne  by  a  plant  of  relative  size.  I  should  add 
it  is  an  indication'  that  even  closer  attention  as  r^ards   the   soil  that   I    would  use  a 
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and  two  young  plants  turned  out  therein.  This 
was  a  way  of  making  up  to  sa^  the  least  that 
was  not  commendable,  nor  waa  it  any  credit  to 
those  who  had  done  it. 

In  Williams's  book  on  Ferns  is  given  a  plate 
of  Dicksonia  antarctica  covered  wiui  snow  in  one 
of  its  native  habitats.  At  Kew  Gardens  there 
are  noble  specimens  of  it  in  the  temperate  or 
Australian  nouse,  whilst  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
there  is  to  be  seen  such  a  group  of  it  as  cannot 
be  matched  in  my  opinion  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  Most  of  these  latter  are  plants  that 
have  bo  a  great  extent  made  their  stem  growth 
in  this  country.  Standing  as  they  do  over  the 
Lily  tank  they  receive  assistance  from  the  mois- 
ture arising  therefrom.  Those  at  Kew,  if  my 
memoty  serves  me  rightly,  are  planted  out  and 
grow  with  amazing  vigour,  the  fronds  being 
unusually  long.  This,  and  other  Tree  Ferns 
also,  are  frequently  given  far  more  shade  bhan 
they  require.  In  small  houses  where  quite  close 
to  Uie  glass  some  little  shading  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  in  all  respects  a  great  mistake  to 
shade  them  at  all  in  larger  Houses.  At  the 
Crystal  Palace  there  is  no  shade  given  them ; 
they  are  a  long  way  from  the  glass  it  is  true  ; 
thus  to  some  extent  any  possible  danger  from 
burning  would  be  averted.  At  Kew  they  are 
closer  to  the  glass,  but  not  shaded  I  think,  yet 
thriving  so  well.  At  Messra.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea,  no  shade  is  given  them,  although 
closer  even  to  the  glass,  the  roof  being  of  a 
ridge  and  furrow  construction,  yet  io  the  best 
of  health.  At  Gunnersbury  Park  there  are  two 
noble  plants,  supposed  to  be  the  two  finest 
stems  in  the  country,  the  house  a  lofty  one, 
but  the  plants  are  even  then  sunk  into  the 
ground  to  prevent  them  touching  the  glass; 
no  shading  here  again  is  ever  given  Uiem. 
These  instances  are  ample  to  prove  that  shad- 
ing is  not  necessary  save  in  small  houses. 
With  too  much  or  constant  shade,  the  fronds 
are  nob  nearly  so  enduring,  being  at  the  same 
time  liable  to  what  I  take  to  oe  a  disease 
concurrent  with  shade  and  too  much  moisture. 
The  fronds  assume  a  brownish  appearance  some- 
what similar  to  what  one  migtit  attribute  to 
red  BPider,  but  with  no  evidence  of  insects  at 
all.  This  will  extend  from  the  tips  of  the 
pinnee  and  in  due  course  make  the  fronds  quite 
unsightly.  In  one  house  where  several  plants 
of  Tree  Ferns  were  grown,  this  failing  used  to 
occur  every  summer  season,  the  house  being 
heavily  shaded  and  kept  very  moist.  The 
shading  was  at  last  dispensed  with  entirely, 
and  t^e  growth  afterwards  was  as  healthy  as 
possible,  this  being,  I  think,  quite  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  source  of  the  complaint. 

In  the  way  of  insect  pests  the  black  thrips 
is  about  the  mosb  troublesome,  attacking  the 
lower  fronds  mainly,  and  if  it  is  not  detected, 
it  will  soon  disfigure  them.  Where  the  syringe 
does  not  f  requenfly  reach  the  fronds  on  the  lower 
sides  there  will  he  a  congenial  breeding-place 
for  this  insect.  Brown  scale  is,  next  to  thrips, 
the  most  broublesome,  and  if  nob  sbopped 
in  time  wUl  quite  spoil  the  fronds.  Both 
insects  msy,  however,  be  kept  under  by  or- 
diiuiy  methods,  the  former  by  the  syringe  and 
fumigation,  the  latter  by  hand-picking  and  light 
cleaning  with  a  soft  brush  ana  a  weak  insecti- 
cide. When  plants  are  very  much  pot-bound 
and  no  further  shift  is  desirable,  a  narrow  mar- 
gin of  fibrous  peat  and  Moss  may  be  built  up 
around  the  rims  of  the  pots.  The  roots  will 
soon  lay  hold  of  this,  and  provision  will  be  made 
for  more  effectual  watering.  This  is  quite  ne- 
cessary in  the  case  of  plants  with  lai^  heads, 
for  even  where  a  fair  amount  of  room  was  ori- 
^[inally  allowed  for  watering,  I  have  noted  that 
in  due  course  the  roots  and  soil  would  be  almost 


must  be  given  them  for  watering.  With  a  ring 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  young  fronds  growing 
quicklv,  the  resources  of  any  one  plant  must  be 
severely  taxed,  and  a  check  at  such  times  means 
the  crippling  of  the  fronds,  the  points  not 
developmg  in  such  a  satisfactory  manner.  Next 
bo  Dicksonia  antarctica,  I  consider 

CvATHEA  DBALBATA  the  most  ussful  and  ser- 
viceable of  Tree  Ferns.  It  may  not  be  quite 
so  hardy,  but  as  regards  its  beauty  it  even  sur- 
passes, in  my  opinion,  the  first-named.  It  is 
well  termed  the  Silver  Tree  Fern  by  reason  of 
the  glaucous,  silvery  shading  of  the  lower 
sides  of  the  fronds.  The  ^e  green  of  the 
upper  sides  of  the  same  also  makes  it  quite 
diatinct.  The  stems  are  not  usually  so  stout 
either,  except  when  planted  out   From  a  small 


little  Sphagnum  Moss  with  it,  chopped  up 
fine.  lliis  will  not  only  encourage  fresh  root 
action,  but  retain  moisture  as  well.  Cyathea 
dealbsta  is  more  sensitive  even  than  Dick- 
sonia antarctica  to  drought  at  the  roots. 
If  it  remains  dry  for  bub  a  short  time  and 
the  points  of  the  ptnnie  commence  to  curl,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  restore  them  to  their  nor- 
mal condition.  Should  such  a  misfortune  arise 
in  either  case  shading  for  a  time  must  be  used, 
and  that  rather  heavily,  whilst  the  plant  is 
thoroughly  moistened  all  over  and  kept  so 
for  some  considerable  time.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
for  Cyathea  dealbsta  to  be  troubled  with  in- 
sects ;  at  least  this  has  been  my  experience, 
and  I  have  grown  both  from  small  plants  tc 
specimens  for  several  years.    Anything  in  the 
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way  of  potting  may  very  well  be  attended  to 
now,  as  the  growth  will  soon  oommenoe. 
Where  shifted  into  larger  pots  or  tubs  it  is 
hardly  ever  possible  to  do  much  to  the  old  ball 
wh«a  it  is  a  mass  of  roots,  but  it  will  not  hurt 
to  out  away  a  portion  at  the  base,  bo  as  to  allow 
ai  Buffioient  depth  in  the  new  pot  or  tub.  with 
a  litde  room  at  least  for  a  top-dressiag.  Firm 
potting  is  I  consider  quite  essential,  otherwise 
tt  will  not  be  posHible  to  retain  the  <M  ball  in  a 
moist  condition.  My  practice  has  been  to  pot 
firmly,  bnt  not  to  give  a  large  shift.  When 
there  is  anr  suspicion  of  a  newly-potted  plant 
being  too  ory  at  ike  centre,  a  few  hides  6  inches 
or  more  in  depth  should  be  made  in  the  old 
ball,  then  when  watered  the  desired  effect  will 
be  obtained.  I  would  only  advise  planting  out 
in  any  case  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  head 
room  ;  it  means  more  Inxuriaut  growth,  impart- 
ing more  shade  to  things  underneath  if  any  be 
grown  there.  True,  such  a  spot  would  be  con- 
genial to  such  as  Todeas  and  Hymenophyllams 
where  grown  in  qaaatity.  Plants  in  an  un- 
healthy state  should  be  radooed  so  as  to  go  into 
a  pot  (4  tha  same  size  or  a  smaller  one  aooord- 
ing  to  the  ease.  A.  Oboweb. 


flowers  of  the  purest  white  set  off  with  the  yellow 
buDch  of  Htameoa.  It  is  a  valuable  and  efl!ectlve 
plant,  and  the  flowars  nsefal  for  cottiog,  being  of 
snoh  marked  parity  and  size  when  fully  ezpanaed, 
whilst  they  are  produced  freely  at  a  se^B^a  of  the 
year  when  white  flowers  are  In  reqaest. 

A  charming  edging  of  spriDg-floweriag  bulbs 
Is  composed  of  Xaroissus  miQlmoB,  N.  nanus,  the 
Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chiooodoza  Lacilia)  and 
Snowdrops.  The  combination  is  delightful,  K. 
nanus  flowering  a  little  later  than  N.  minimal. 
Those  who  wish  to  get  pretty  efteots  In  the  early 
Bpring  by  the  use  of  Inexpensive  bulbs  should  take 
note  of  this  arrangement.  Individually,  these 
floprers  are  beautifol,  but  when  thus  aswciated 
they  gain  in  ioterest. 

Grafted  Lilacs  in  Fruce. — "J.  C.  B." 
makes  a  cnrioas  error  abont  these,  aa  until  lately 
it  was  quite  the  ezceptioD  to  get  any  Lilacs  bnt 
grafted  ones  iii  France.  I  bought  a  fine  collection 
from  a  man  witb  a  good  repute  as  a  Lilao  grower, 
an  1  they  were  all  grafted  on  the  wretched  Privet, 
and  those  that  are  alive  look  much  worse  now 
than  when  I  got  them  six  years  ago.  I  believe  a 
lai^e  number  of  these  Lilacs  come  from  France  to 
die  and  not  to  live,  but  soon  I  hope  our  own  and 
other  nuTderymeu  will  propagate  the  Lilac  in  the 
easy  ways  which  "  J.  C  B."  so  properly  reoom- 
mends.— G.  J.  L. 


ought  to  command  a  wide  drole  of  admirers.  The 
little  spray  we  send  you  was  pulled  from  a  plant  un- 
sheltered ;in  the  open  aSx,  and  gives  bat  a  faint 
idea  of  the  effect  of  a  group  of  it.  The  spnw 
of  bloom  of  Rhododendron  omeiflDrnm  sent  u 
from  plants  protected  in  a  cold  frame.  It  is 
a  charming  additiou  to  the  Soral  resources  of 
early  March.  Amongst  the  bits  of  bright  beauty 
wbich  offer  themselves  for  attention  on  a  March 
morning,  Bryanthns  ereotus  claims  a  place.  The 
sprig  sent  was  plucked  from  a  pUnt  stsnding  in  a 
of^frame.  and  is  striUiigly  pretty  when  fresh  aod 
undamaged  by  postal  traosit. — Dicksoks. 

Kotea  firom  Loxwood,  Saaaex.— The  follow* 
ing  plants  are  in  bloom  in  my  rook  garden :  Saxi< 
fr^a  Burseriana,  S.  Rocheliana,  8.  Inteo-parporea, 
S.  saocta,  S.  oppositifolia,  and  the  lovely  8.  Boydl. 
Anemone  blanoa  has  been  beautiful  for  the  last 
three  weeks.  Self -sown  »eedUngs  are  springing  up 
in  many  places.  One  cannot  have  too  moon  of 
this  lovely  early  Anemone.  Soldanella  slpina  is 
in  full  bloom.  It  has  never  flowered  here  before, 
and  the  result  baa  been  obtained  by  elevating  a 
small  piece  of  glass  over  it  tbroogb  the  winter. 
Hardy  Cyolamena  are  very  bright.  How  they  revel 
in  a  mixture  of  sand,  leu-monld  and  mwtar  rub* 
bEshl  Iris  reticulata  has  been  out  the  last  ten 
days,  a  variety  I  have  as  NelB<mi  being  much  more 
beautifal  than  the  type.  Narcissus  minimus  and 
Muscari  asurenm  oat  toKether  make  a  charming 
combination.  With  good  patches  of  Erioa  camea 
and  alba  and  many  coloured  Primroses,  the  rockery 
Is  very  bright,  and  Cbiooodozas,  Puaohldnias, 
Soillaa,  &c.,  are  opening  very  fast  this  mild  weather. 
A  few  thousand  Crocuses  planted  in  Grass  have 
been  a  sheet  of  Bold  for  the  last  we^ — ^H.  0., 
Loxwood  House,  BitliHghMr^  SuuesB. 


Blue  Frimroaes.— Mr.  G.  F.  WiUon  brings  as 
from  his  pu^en  at  Oakwood  s  besntifnl  gatherins  of 
these  from  abaat  thirty  distinct  seedlings  from  Scott 
WDnon.  Among  them  are  varioas  shades  of  blue, 
lavender,  and  porple,  and  some  of  the  varieties  have  a 
very  distinct  eye. 

Boyal  HortioQltural  Society.— The  sodety 
will  hold  its  next  display  of  fmita,  fiowen  and  vege- 
tables in  the  Drill  Hall.:  lames  Street,  Yiotoria  Street, 
WcBtminster,  on  Taesday,  March  14,  At  3  o'olook  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Hensloip  will  lecture  on  "Some  efiects  of 
growing  plant  i  under  glass  of  various  colours." 

GalanthuB  FosterL  — In  looking  over  some 
plants  of  GaUnthos  Fosteri  reoeired  from  Herr  Mas 
LeichUin  tuo  years  a^o,  one  flower  atiimcted  mj 
attention  as  being  larger  than  the  others.  On 
examination  I  found  that  it  had  four  sepsis  and  four 
petals.  Will  any  reader  tsll  me  if  uiis  has  been 
observed  before  P— W.  M. 

Purple  in  flowen. — We  have  had  several 
communications  from  our  friends  on  the  great 
purple-purple  question  which  we  r^n^t  we  cannot 
find  space  for.  We  hope  our  friends  will  write  us 
on  thinj^  more  osef  nl  to  the  readw  than  questions 
as  to  the  colonis  tii  flowers,  which  are  not,  we  fear, 
undeiatood  by  our  readers  gennal^. 


Planting  shrubs  {East  Cevon).— Any  time  in 
the  antauin  would  be  suitable. 

ITomea  of  planta.  — F.    Fincenf.  —  Reatrepia 

elegons.  J.   TkompKon,  —  1,   Lycaate  plana  j  2, 

MaiiUaria  leptoeepala ;  3,  Cattleya  Trianm.  John 

Heminga. — 1,  Aspleniam  Bolan^eri ;  2,  Aspidiom 
trifoliatom;  8,  Niphobolus  pertosas ;  4,  Balantium 
Culcita.^— fl".  Thomas. — 1 ,  Odontogloesum  gloriosum ; 
2,  Onoidium  cncullatom ;  3,  Filnmna  laza ;  4,  Fhijus 

Wallichi,  S.  JT.— It  appears  to  be  Dictyogramma 

japonica ;  send  again  when  fertile.  W.  Qriffithn, 

Cardiff. — 1,  Hymenophyllnm  tunbiidgense  ;  2,  As- 
pleniam tGnellum ;    3,  Odontosoria  tenoifolia ;  4, 

Hypilepis  distans.  0.    iVsraft.— I,  Peporomia 

mannorAta;  3,  TiUandeia  Liudeni ;  S,  Ersnthemam 

pulchellom.  C.  Le  Orand. — Atsocia  eristata. — — 

E.  W.—l,  SaccoUbinm  Hsrrisonianum ;  2,  Lycaste 
Meaanresiana ;    8,    Odontoxlossum    gloriosum ;  4, 

Cj^pedinm   oallosum.  B.    Frampton. — Flowers 

qmte  spoiled ;  impossible  to  do  auythmg  with  them. 

 Pof.— Scilla  bifotia. — J.  BranUy. — 1,  Aspleninm 

vivipaium  ;  2,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lip^ta^  pot 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Orchida  at  Dublin.— Mr.  Goodbody  s^nds  us 
from  Obelisk  Park,  Blackrock  Dublin,  a  good  photo- 
jna^  of  his  charming  Orchid  house  gay  with  Den- 
dr  (biumt,  Cattlt-yas  and  other  Orchids  in  season,  the 
whole  making  a  remarkably  tine  display. 

Norciasna  Santa  lIaria.-~Thls  is  a  beautiful 
Daffodil,  the  flnest  introduced  by  Mr.  Barr  of  late 
years.  The  flowers  are  of  superb  colour,  deep  self 
yellow  both  trumpet  and  outer  segments,  bold  and 
of  robust  aspect,  whllat  the  growth  is  remarkably 
free.  We  have  seen  it  used  lately  with  success  as 
a  pot  plant,  but  it  may  also  be  msde  a  good  note  of 
for  the  outdoor  garden. 

Iria  retioolata  was  very  charming  a  few  days 
ago  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Morse  at  Epsom.  The 
bulbs  were  in  la^e  clumps,  end  one  saw  dense 
messes  of  flowers  rich  in  colour  and  as  fragrant  as 
Violets.  At  tUs  season  of  the  year  when  few 
things  are  In  bloom  I.  reticulata  has  special  in- 
terest. It  grows  almost  anywhere  and  Is  perfectly 
hardy.  We  should  like  to  see  it  more  planted  in 
gardens. 

Saater  Hellebores  from  Devon — Every 
yeir  seems  to  add  new  varieties  to  my  hjbiidtsed 
Lenten  Roses,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  send- 
ing you  a  few  apednans,  which  I  hope  may  reach 
you  in  good  condition.— T.  R.  Abohkr-Hikd. 

*,*  An  exquisitely  beautiful  colleolion  of  Jaxne 
and  spotted  forma  of  this  noble  plant  admirably 
grown.  The  flowera  are  larger  than  thoae  grown 
around  London. — Ed. 

Eranthia  oilicica  we  noUced  In  bloom  re- 
cently in  the  hardy  plant  bouse  at  Kew.  It 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Adalfa,  and 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  well-known 
Winter  Aconite  (B.  hyemalia).  The  flowers  are 
similsr  both  In  colour  and  expressioD,  but  there 
are  more  lobes  to  the  involucre  aod  they  are  uar- 
rower.  It  is  interesting,  but  not  distinct  enouzb 
to  merit  great  attention. 

Daffodila  are  opening  fust.  PaUidua  pneoox  is 
in  full  bloom  on  the  mound  near  the  Cumberland 
Gate  at  Kew,  its  soft  yellow  flowera  a  welcome 
contrast  to  the  more  brilliaot  Crocuses  planted  in 
dmse  masses  ■  a  sheet  of  colour.  A  laige  bed 
filled  with  the  variety  Golden  ^ur  will  aooo  be 
covered  with  yellow  flowers.  Thus  planted  the 
effect  is  very  rich.  In  the  rock  garden  N.  minor  is 
in  full  bloom,  also  the  little  N.  minimus. 

The  single  white  Camellia  (C.  japonica 
alba)  is  worth  a  note  as  seen  In  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Morse  at  Epsom.  Large  plaoU  in  full  bloom 
there  a  few  d^s  ego  were  my  beautiful,  the 


Saxlfhwa  Boydt  is  cue  of  the  most  oharm- 
iug  of  Saxifrages  iu  bloom  now.  It  is  a  Bne  com- 
panion to  8.  Burseriana,  also  iu  full  beauty  ;  but 
whilst  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  pore  white, 
those  of  S.  Boydl  are  of  a  delicate  primrose 
colour,  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing.  The  growth 
is  compact  and  dwarf,  and  on  every  rookery  it 
should  have  a  place.  Like  S.  Barseriana,  it  is  very 
pretty  in  small  pota  in  the  greeuhouie  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Li^  of  the  Valley  (Fortln's  variety). -This 
very  fine  variety  was  commencing  to  bloom  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Morse  at  Epsom. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  good  form,  and  raised  in 
France.  The  leafage  &  remarkably  robust,  the 
flower-spikes  also  strong,  the  bells  large  and  of 
the  purest  white. .  There  are  many  good  varieties 
of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  In  cuUivation,  bnt  this 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  best.  When  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Morse  a  few  years  at^o  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  it  was  given  an 
award  of  merit. 

Lenten  Koaea  of  many  kinds  are  in  bloom  at 
Kew.  Helleborns  orientals  Is  planted  In  the 
wilder  spots  with  excellent  effect,  the  greenish 
white  flowen  appearing  in  profusion,  and  visitors 
to  the  Royal  Gardens  will  find  several  forms 
in  perfection  in  the  rook  garden,  as  H.  .orientalis, 
H.  antiquomm,  H.  pallidos,  H.  colchious  var.  puno- 
tatus,  H.  bybridns  and  the  ashy  grey-coloured  H. 
purpurasceo^  The  Lenten  Roses  form  a  class  of 
plants  that  cooneot  winter  with  spring ;  they  carry 
on  the  season  of  flowers  until  the  Daffodils  are  la 
full  bloom. 

Erergreea  treea  iu  N.  America.— Mr.  0.  C. 
Simonds,  of  Chicago,  sends  us  some  beautiful 
photographs  of  the  effect  of  snow  on  Hemlocks 
and  other  Pines  there  in  winter.  They  show  some 
very  graceful  aod  natural  planting,  and  how  well 
the  Americans  phott^raph.  They  aro  of  scenes 
in  Graceland  Cemetery  in  Chicago,  of  which  ceme- 
tery Mr.  Simonds  is  superintendent.  It  would  be 
rather  interesting  to  ns  to  know  the  Evergreens 
that  an  quite  hardy  in  that  region  where  the 
winters  an  so  severe.  Althongh  we  ran  grow 
many  evergreen  trees  in  Englacd,  yet  we  often  err 
in  planting  what  are  not  real'y  hardy,  though 
some  seem  to  thrive  apace  at  first.  In  one  of 
the  photographs  aent  we  notice  the  Austrian  Pine 
aeemingly  happy. 

Plowera  at  Cheater. — Andromeda  japonica  in 
the  open  bOTder  ia  particularly  flne  here  now.  The 
doise  raoemes  of  pore  white  flowers,  hugiog  from 
ooial-Iikesta'ks,  are  arranged  most  gracefully,  as 
you  will  observe,  above  tufts  of  heaJtby  foliage. 
The  general  character  of  the  plant  ia  charming, 
and  it  la  one  of  the  most  predous  plants  early  ia 
the  seasoo.  Epigiea  lepens,  with  its  delicate  odour, ' 
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SHEPPERSON'S 

NOVELTIES  and  SPEQIAU1IE9, 

THIBTY-FOUBTH  YBAB  OP  ADVBBTIBmG. 

Th«  foUowlngnoveltlMandipecUUtlealuTtiigall  been  grown 
In  a  ytrj  expiMcd  tttiifttlon  bigh  up  on  tto  Derbyshire  hlUa, 
«rs  T*ry  hiurdy.  atocky,  and  he«ltur.  Tcry  dtOftnnt  to  wwk 
•eedUngB  grown  in  wann  faTonred  alttutloaa  which  look  nlM, 
but  rery  rareiy  succeed  walL  AU  CMilam  fnm  toe  cash  witb 
Older.    DescriptiTe  Liat  tne. 

CHRYSANTSEMUMS  (Special  Culture).— 
Not  a  ooUe'tl'  n  of  old-faahloned  aorta,  but  tbe  cream 
only  of  the  be<t  Bng^tab,  French,  Am  erf  can,  and  'Japanue 
rAlaera,  Including  the  rery  tateat  noTelliea ;  good  well-roottd 
planta,  II.  for  Sa.  ;  K  for  Si.  6d.,  wammtad  true  to  name  ;  11 
Wleotod  extra  varietlee,  all  new,  of  1891  and  1898,  for  4b. 

"DANSIES  (a  great  speciality). — Five  silver 

cupi  and  other  prlaea,  tbe  erf  am  on^  of  the  most  note  t 
ralaera,  the  bttfat  nowfOrta  and  tile  winners  at  all  the  great 
ehowB  ;  good  plants,  oorrectly  named,  show  or  fun-,  13  d  r  Sa. ; 
U  for  fi'.  M. ;  »  for  lOe.  64. ;  100  wiettea,  »i. ;  also  saa^  la. 
and  3a.  Od.  per  packet 

DORONICUMS  (Golden  Stars  or  Hardy 
HargueriteaX— Thiee  dlalinct  flrat-c'aM.aortr,  Harpur 
Sfor te.  m!"^  ""^  riantagtaeiim  Sxoetaum,  l  vuch for  le. <d. ; 

rjARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  and  CLOVES 

of  the  fineat  named  hardy  border  >  ariettas;  many  grand 
new  aorta ;  atro  -g  layere  wintered  outside,  9  for  2a.  M.  ;  12  for 
4a.  ;  3S  In  twalre  varro'iM  for  Ts.  dd, ;  a'so  atol  ftom  above 
■rlendld  colloctio  J,  le.  and  2a  Bd,  por  packet, 

PHLOXES  (Perennials).— Special  calturo  of 
ear:y  and  Ute  varlotka ;  Ute  croatn  rn'y  from  Down'o, 
lAlrd  A  Svna,  Kelw»,  Ware,  and  other  tint-olioa  grower*, 
S  fine  Torlotloa,  Si. :  12  ftor  Si.,  bve  to  tome ;  atrong  atools  to 
bloom  welL 

GEUM8.— The  new  double  Scarlet,  a  splen- 
did hardy  froo-bloomlog  plant  and  flno  for  cutting ; 
atrong  two-jMr-<4d  pIoBta,  IS  fur  la.  8d, ;  SS  for  Sil  (d. ;  100, 9a. 

rjANTEBBURY    BELLa  —  Grand  new 

\y  colouraaiidnewtorma,donUeandBtDg1sTelofcopei,Hoae- 
io-Uoae,Cupan(i  Saaeer.ood  other  *a  ielle«;12planta  to  bloom 
well,  la.  6d.;  asforlB.  M. ;  100,9a. ;  alao  seed,  Od.  and  la.  per 
jiKket.  . 

TZIGLAS  during  the  last  few  years  have  come 

■  .  to  the  front  aa  few  flowera  have  ever  done  ;  they  are 
wanted  evetywhere,  and  very  few  planta  produce  ao  uia  a 
d^aplay  for  so  IJttle  trcuble.  1  have  a  grand  co'lectlon.  Includ- 
ing many  new  vorlatiea ;  18  varletiaB  named,  Sa.  ;  26  for  So.  «d. ; 
100, 12a, ;  aeed  Is.  per  packet. 

"I  O  PureSnow  whiteGardenPINKSiSweetly 

BcaDted,  la.8d.;  35for3B.8d.;  100,  pa. 

NEW  HARDY  JAPANESE  PRIMULAS 
(Hybrids  of  Prtnula  UeboMii— Thla  new  class  of  hardy 
Frlmula  which  has  beeome  ao  poniiar  either  for  tho  outside 
border  or  tha  greenhouoe ;  alnee  ita  inteoduction  It  baa  been 
gnMr  improTCd,  the  new  varloliwi  being  really  mnd.  The 
rabcmng  eoUaetunt  la  the  rndnction  of  ^r.  Gwgle,  the 
Miebiated  ndaor,  whoae  collection  hoa  gained  firat  pruea,  gold 
medala,  and  flnt  daaa  certlficatea  at  Cijatal  Fuaoa,  R^ol 
Bortknttural.  Royal  Botanic,  and  other  important  tocktiaa; 
OdlattnctrarMlea,  named,  So.;  13  for  5a. 

NEW  WHITE  BOEDER  PINK,  Her 
Bajesty  CWam).— Flowers  very  full,  very  large,  and 
remarkably  strong ;  oonatltutlon  pufe  white  and  fragrant ;  baa 
nooirod  a  large  number  of  flnt  daaa  oertlfloatea ;  a  really 
gnutd  new  ToiMtr ;  S  for  la.  M. ;  8  for  Sa. ;    for  3b.  ad. 

AURICULA  (Alpines).— A  splendid  collec- 
tion, the  reault  of  tnuy  yeara'  carafol  aeleeCIdb  ;  etrong 
idanta  to  bloom  welt,  very  different  to  untried  aeedlinga,  12  for 
8a. ;  85  for  5s.  6d. ;  aeed,  la.  per  packet. 

ASTERS  (MICHAELMAS  DAISIES).— 
Unrivalled  hardy  autuBin-flowering  border  jdonta  and 
for  out  flowera ;  a  gruid  collection  of  the  loteot  Impnrred 
coloura,  aa  pure  white,  pink,  bririit  mauve,  fte. ;  8  dlatlnct 
BorU  for  la.  Od. ;  13  for  3e.  Od. ;  S3  m  18  varletlea,  4a.  fid. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
—Strong  y«a'.old  planta,  seodUnga  tram  tto  flneat 
oamed  varietlea,  will  produce  tO  p  r  cent  Una  double  flowera 
of  tha  Tsry  beat  coloura  only,  auch  aa  white,  pink,  scarlet, 
crimson,  purple,  yellow,  strlpiMl,  spotted,  Jtc  ;  IS  nilatlea, 
S8.«d.;0forla.e(£;100,  ISO. 

MALVA  MOSCHATA.— Pink  and  white, 
hardy  border  p'jmta,  grand  for  cutting,  la.  Od.  per 
doMn;89torSi.0d;IC0.Sa. 

POPPIES  have  now  made  their  way  to  the 
fh>nt,  and  none  are  ao  popular  aa  tha  hardy  perennial 
varieties  Nudlcaule  and  Orlentalla,  free  and  contlnutoa 
flowering  and  brightalriking  ooloura;6  for  la.  Od.  ;12  f<»  8a.  Od. : 
2i  for  4s. 

GAILLARDIA8  (Perennial .  Hyhrids).— A 
rcoUy  gnnd  roUaetlon  of  these  most  mrseoaaly  marked 
hardy  plants,  coloura  scarlet,  crimson,  and  gold  of  different 
shades ;  btooma  all  sommor  ;6fitrls.6d.;13torIs.ed.  ;8S 
forts. 

PYRETHRUMS  (Double  and  Single).— A 
grand  collection  to  name,  selrctcd  from  the  hnt  BnglUh 
and  FfSDch  raisers ;  as  a  hardy,  free- flowering,  e«>Ur-giowu 
phut  for  all  purposes,  the  Pirothrama  are  among  tbe  very 

imti  SBUMdntMtMiiKM.;  oUrscM.:  isittis. 


1  O  Beanfifully  Spotted  or  Pure  White  JOX- 

GLOVES  for  la.  Od.;  SS  for  2a.  Od.:  100,90. 

CARNATION  MARGUERITE.— Tbisgrand 
novelty  baa  proved  itself  to  bo  the  most  remarkable  of 
aU  the  Carnation  family ;  It  oommencea  blooming  cariy  in 
Bummar  and  goea  on  tilt  Ute  autumn  ;  It  wUl  produce  quite  80 
per  cent  of  fine  double  Bowers  of  tbe  moat  beautiful  oUoura 
and  markings  ;  IS  ft  r  2b.  ;  25  for'Ss.  t6. 

AUBICULA  (Alpina),  the  real  old  Irish 
Duaty  Miller.— A  most  beaut'ftil  hardy,  easily  grjwn 
sweetly-acentedy  freo-flowolng  variety ;  0  msig  planta.  8a. ; 
IV  for  SB. ;  100,  20b. 

TRIB  GERMANICA.— Rivals  of  the  famed 

JL  Orchldfloieei*,  of  pecoU'rlormatlon  and  most  exquisitely 
marked  with  many  bright  and  distinct  oo'oura,  quite  hardy  ; 
for  Is.  6d.  ;  e  for  28.  od  ;  1!  for  4s. 


and  PRIMROSE 


8  named  varlel  lea 

POLYANTHUS 
HTBRIDS.— 8pl  ndld  mixed  colour*;  flneat  atrsln grown; 
IS,  la.  Odj ;  S5,  9a.  Od. ;  109, 9a. ;  aUgoodbardybloomingplanta ; 
alB9  aeod,  6d.  and  la.  per  packet. 

DELPHINIUMS.— A  splendid  lot  raised 
from  twelve  new  varletlta  of  Kelway's  double  and  stogie. 
Including  Lord  R.  Chnrohlll,  Melton.  JaiQee  Kelway  and  others; 
good  plant*  to  bloom  well,  0  for  2b.  ;  11  for  3s. ;  tO  ftV  lOi. ;  alao 
seed,  Od.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

PRTMTLA  CASHMERIANA.— A  really 
fine  spring  ftowerlDg  plant,  colour  bright  inivuvy  violet, 
f  ee  btootner :  ehouW  be  in  every  garden  ;  3lor  la.  Od. ;  «  for 
3b.  Od.  ;  worth  dnuble. 

1  6>    HARDY    PERENNIAL  BORDER 

PLANTS  (namedX  distinct  and  useful  lor  doDOcation 

and  cutting  pur-n  ea.  ra. 

DISTINCT  PLANTS  for  Windows,  28. 

GERMAN  SCABIOUS.— Eight  distinct 
colo'iraof  this  most  bcimti fill,  hardy,  froc-flowerlng,  easily 
grown  attractive  jtlont ;  really  grand  for  border  decoration  and 
cut  flowers ;  IS  lor  Is.  Od.  ;  35  for  Es.  Od. 

HOLLYHOCKS.— Warranted     all  fine 
double  flowera,  Chaters  select  atra'n ;  strong  year-old 
plants  to  bloom  this  aummor ;  12  varieties,  So. ;  S  varletlea  2a. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  of  100  strong  healthy 
planta  of  foncy  and  show  PAK8IK9  and  TIOLAB  for  so 
early  and  extra  ahow  for  the  borders,  unnax&ed,  lOs. ;  or  60 

for  6b.  Od. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— A  grand  col- 
lection,  including  many  grand  new  varieties  from  the  l)eat 
Bngliab,  French,  and  American  raifora,  8a.  per  100. 

SAIUEL  SHSPPERSOH,  Florist  and  SMdsmas. 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  BtLPER,  DERBYSHIRE. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrae 

THE  STtaiBST  TYPE. 

Oollected  under  the  auaploes  of  Mr.  Jolm  Carder  (late  of  the 
flrm  of  Sbuttlowortb,  Carder  A  Co.),  and  wtoae  aelectlons 
have  mOTed  to'  be  the  beat  ever  Imported.  Our  grand  SprinR 
Colleotlon  wUl  arrive  at  Southampton  on  March  82.  We  ore 
twfUnff  orders  for  delivery  frum  lOs.  Od.  per  docen,  and  also 
offer  now  cases  oontalolng  from  400  to  600  plants  as  rsoeivi  d. 
SiKkplintsln  caseawUlboln  various  tlaes.  Offers  tor  these 
Caeca  wUl  hsTS  to  be  dealt  with  us  privately. 


Vwfm€Li  Horamsm  3t  Go. 

COLCHESTER, 


GARDEN  REQUISITES 

ooooA-nrr  msi  sxruu. 

4d.  par  bnsbst;  lOO  tor  SCs^  ^wk  (loosed  40b.  ;  A-bosh.  1 

LIGHT  BBOWN  nSBOuT'PUTroli.  edl  pw Mwfc  i  5 ndca, 

S6o.  Socks,  4d.  eofdx. 
BLACK  FIB  BO  US  FIAT,  Os.  par  aook ;  C  aaoka,  Ms. 

8ac^  4d.  aooh. 
00AB8B  BILVSB  BAND,  la.  Bd.  par  boshal,  16s.  psr  hoB 

ton,  B6s.  par  ton ;  In  two-baahelbaga,  4d.  eoeh. 
TILLOW  TIBBODS  LOAM.  PBATVOULD,  and  UAI 

HOnU>.  Is.  per  boshoL  BPHAONUll  11088,  Si.  ad.  psr 

aaok.    Msnnrea,  Gardsn  Stloks,  Virgin  Cork,  Tobaooo 

OMb,BnsrialUta,*o. 

Itmm  rom  Fan  Fuoa  Lm. 
S.A  SMTTB,  RMM.a.,  31,  OeldmilkaL,  DrwfLmt. 
LatlLT  Ouxw  17a.  Goal  Tawi. 


IICKETT'S  SWilSDOf  1  FLAIIELBTTS 


Unshrinkable.    Faat  colours.    Beautifully  soft. 
Unequalled  for  Ladlea'  Underwear,  Night 
drraaea,  Oentlemen'a  Shlrta,  Ac. 
Va  v>/4      I  Superltv  to  flannel  at  one-fourth  tbe  oost. 
TarQs     |  Patltnu  pott  free,  carriagt  paid, 

CARDIGAN  WORKS,  HIGH  STRSEF,  BIRIUNGHAII. 


REIOATE  SILVER  SAl^D.— Coarse  and 
ana,  on  laU  at  Belgate  Station,  7a.  Od.  per  ton.  not  teas 
than  4-taa  nruohs.  Tsm^  sidi  nith  tadw.-  Apply  to  B.  8iir, 
IlwMii7,Be«BM«  *^  ' 


Wa  ar*  tlM  Only  Ifakm  of  Lava  Mowm  An*lMed 

Boyal  Wonant. 
MAKBBB  TO  BEB  XA1B8TT  THI  QUEBV  ABO 
HIB  BOTAL  EIOHBB88  THB  FBIHCE  OB  WALES. 


GREEN'S 


'*SILEfl8MESS0R"and 
"NEW  MONARCH" 

LAWN  MOWING 
MACHINES 

ARB  TUB 

FtR8T,  FOREMOST  and  BEST  In  the  WoHd. 

T&vety  oaa  in  guaranteed  to  give  entire  eatinfoction, 
otherwlBe  It  may  be  returned  AT  OMOB  tne  of  ooat 
to  the  purcbaaer. 

SINGLE-HANDED  LAWN  MOWER. 

%itii  Improved  Btiel  Chalu, 

WhMll,  Ud  HudtM.  ThOM 

Khwi  «•    ** n«a  mtn  " 


Xitvn  Vowen 
fxtmat. 


They  have  stood  tlie  test  for  npwards  of  thirty  yrara,  and 
fcave  carried  off  IVBRY  BIOHKBT  PRIZK  vrtilidl  haa  botn 
given  in  all  o.aes  of  competition. 

Tkey  tan,  be  had  of  any  Irottntonfftr,  Mmtiani,  or  Fae'or  ^n  IIU 
UHiUd  Kitiffdam,  or  dinelfrom  tht  Manitfarttirtrt. 

BBWABB  OF  DBOBSPTIVB  IMITATIONB. 

Repairs  pFomptly  done  at  botb  our  Estab- 
lishments, and  for  the  trade  as  well  as 
others. 

iBSriHONlAU,  OUT  OP  THOUSANDS  RECEIVED. 

Rojal  Uardena,  Vindaor,  Jan.  28, 1S90. 
To  lfes>ra.  Qbbim  A  Boif,  Limitid. 

Dear  Sir, — In  aendlns  you  the  endoaed  order  fur  Lawn 
Howei*!  I  think  It  maj  do  intere»tlDg  to  yoxx  to  know  tMaC  f 
*m  atHl  using  the  Hor*e  Hactilne  you  supplied  in  tl\e  year 
185  it  la  in  p-  rf  ot  order  even  now,  which  la  a  proof  tfaat  the 
workmanahip  la  ftrst-ct>-BB,  and  apea^'  a  for  ltai>lf,  Aa  to  your 
"Hand  Sllena  Ueosor,"  no  Lawn  Mowera  oould  glvo  great  r 
aatUfaction  tlther  to  myaelt  or  to  the  men  who  work  them  ; 
ihe7  »re  unequalled  iJurlng  the  aeaioo  I  have  tfaim  In  d.lly 
use  in  the  Royal  Oar^eoa  here  and  n -ver  have  tbealigh'ot 
trouble  w  th  them.  You'  nucbinea  are  also  tbe  only  onea  I 
have  in  uae  <tt  the  Private  Oarosns,  Hampton  Court  Palace  ; 
the  Royal  Lodgr,  Wlndaor  Great  Park  ;  Cumtwrland  Lodi^e, 
and  the  Royal  Pavilion  Oiounds,  Alderabot.  I  ahall  fael  a 
treat  pleaaure  In  ree  mmendlng  them  to  aU  my  friends. — I 
remain,  dear  )lre,  youra  very  tn-T'-,  Tnoiras  Jonkb. 

Jlr.  J,  B.  Btibuko,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Buekln^kam  Palace, 
writing  under  daU  Feb.  24.  IB90.  saya : 
"Aarsguds  tho  work  tout  4t-inch  Boras  If  owcr  does  (whioh 
wo  years  ago  tojk  the  pbue  of  the  one  yiu  tupplled  in  186$), 
I  miy  say  It  la  kept  in  oonatant  use  here  from  Febmaty  until 
the  end  of  the  mo  wing  leaaon,  and  contlnuea  to  give  the 
gnateataatiatactlon.  Icls the beit roacbloe  Iknow  for^ood 
work  and  duialillttv,  and  your 'Hand  Sllena  Heaiora'  also 
excel  all  others.   Ve  have  no  other  Lawn  Howera  In  tue  here, 
and  (  always  re'omn^end  them  to  all  my  frlenda  wlio  Inquire 
atwut  Lawn  Howera." 

AUO  BOLLBBf ,  TEBHIB   COITBT  XABEBBB.  and 
  OBAIB  BDQB  CLIPPBBB. 

THOMAS  GREEN  &  SON, 

LEEDS  AND  LONDON. 

FBIC£  LIBTB    on  APi^.i^ CATION* 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


MARKBTINO  FRUIT. 

Without  oommitdng  myself  to  aim  poritiT 
Msertion  in  the  matter,  I  am  vet  xm&r  the  tm 
preBsion  that  there  ia  not  qnite  lo  mnoh  fruit 
Bold  from  private  sardena  as  was  tlie  ease,  aay, 
five  years  or  rather  mc«e  ago.  Nor  are  the 
reasons  for  this  by  no  means  greatty-to-be-re' 
gretted  decline  of  the,  at  one  tune,  veir  preva- 
lent practice  of  marketing  anything  uid  almost 
everything  that  oonld  be  sold  from  a  garden  very 
far  to  seek.  Instead  of  market  gaidening  as 
practised  by  private  gardeners  proving  such  a 
highly  remunerative  departure  as  employers 
fondly  imagined  it  would  be,  the  returns  wertf, 
in  very  many  instances,  anything  but  satisfan- 
tory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  strictly  fair 
account  had  beeu  knvt,  the  baUnoe  would  have 
Aown  a  loss  on  working  expenses,  let  alone  the 
wear  and  tear  incidental  throughout.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  oompetition  tv  private  gardeners 
did,  and  still  does,  operate  m^nrioaaly  against 
bona  fide  market  growm,  itiamnneh  aa  it  serves 
to  swell  the  bulk  td  prodaoe  oonngned  to  the 
markets  and  keens  down  prices  considerably. 
All  the  same,  market  growers  have  such  an  ad- 
vantage over  private  gaidenexs,  that  they  can 
^ord  to  laugh  at  their  comparatively  puny 
efiforts  to  compete  with  them.  Xow-a-days  mar- 
ket salesmen  scarcely  thank  what  we  may  term 
amateurs  for  sending  driblets  of  anything  to 
them.  They,  and  more  especially  some  of  the 
Central  Avenue  fruiterers,  are  always  glad  to 
know  where  they  can  send  for  extra  fine  samples 
of  fruit  just  when  they  want  them,  in  response 
to  a  telegram  it  may  be,  and  they  also  fully 
appre«»ate  regular  supplies  of  first-class  produce 
properly  selected  and  packed.  What  they  care 
veiy  bttle  about  are  fitful  supplies,  while  their 
patience  is  not  long  proof  against  frequent 
badly  packed  consignments.  Now  in  very 
Bmny  private  gardens  it  is  only  the  surplus  pro- 
duce that  is  marketed,  and  it  need  be  hardly 
added  that  it  is  not  always  the  best  of  every- 
Uung  that  is  sold,  but  rather  the  opposite  is 
disposed  of.  Yet  it  is  only  the  best  that,  as  a 
rule,  sells  well  now-a-days,  inferior  produce  at 
tunes  hardly  paying  for  the  trouble  of  packing 
and  carriage. 

Private  gardeners  have  the  advantage  eo  far 
in  not  having  to  keep  a  regular  profit  and 
loss  account,  but  in  all  other  respects  th^y 
are  very  much  at  a  disadvant^.  The  majority 
have  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  antiquated 
houses,  worn-out  vines  or  trees,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  a  thousand  and  one  difficulties  the 
mffket  grower  knows  next  to  nothing  about. 
o«ne  few  are  in  a  position  to  renew  either 
their  Tines  or  trees  and  tiie  borders  supporting 
them  whenever  it  is  necessary  that  this  should 
be  done,  and  can  have  what  they  need  in  the 
shape  of  labour  and  manures,  but  the  great 
nmonty  are  very  badly  situated  in  these 
respects,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  of  fruit  in  season  for  home 
coMumption,  and,  in  addition,  compete  and 
make  money  in  the  open  markets.  ^  wsj 


out  of  the  difficulty  thai  suggesto  itedf  is 
heavy  oropping,  and  a  very  poor  resource  it 
proves.  Recently  a  oorrespondent  in  Tm 
Gasdbn  mentioned  having  received  prices  for 
Peaches  that^  without  qualifying  remarks,  can- 
not be  but  misleading.  Extra  fine  fruit,  or 
such  as  reaUsed  those  exceptionally  or  what 
might  be  termed  old-time  prices,  cannot  be 
grown  as  a  rule  very  thickly  on  the  trees,  but 
must  have  the  space  recommended  by  the 
leading  authorities,  or  something  like  a  square 
foot  <»  tree  surface  to  each.  Not  only  must 
either  Peaches  or  Nectarines  be  extra  fine,  but 
tlie  colour  has  also  to  be  good  for  high  prices 
to  be  obtained,  and  even  then  there  is  no 
oertunty  about  ib  All  the  heavay  bandi 
oaraed  privato  grower  can  do  is  to  crop 
moderately  heavy,  so  as  to  have  enough  for 
home  use  as  weU  as  a  few  dozen  for  sale, 
and  endeavour  to  colour  these  well.  If  one 
large  fruit  was  considered  equal  to  two  or  three 
smaller  ones  for  home  oonsamption,  t^n  lighter 
cropping  might  safely  be  resorted  to,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  many  establishments  so  much  fruit 
is  ordered  to  be  sent  in  every  day,  and  large 
samples  are,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  wasteful 
This  is  no  imaginary  statement  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  private  gardeners  labour,  nor  is  it 
confined  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines  alone.  It 
is  much  the  same  with  Grapes,  Figs,  Pears, 
Strawberries,  and  most  other  fruit,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  not  nearly  enough  encouragement 
given  to  the  atouggUng  gardener.  I^et  those 
emplt^ers  who  would  have  fine  fruit  constantly 
before  them  see  that  less  waste  than  fwmerly 
tekes  place  outside  the  dining-room.  Limit  the 
demand  to  more  reasonable  compass,  and  it  will 
then  be  more  often  the  gardener  s  fault  if  over- 
cropping takes  place,  and  he  will  also  have 
fewer  excuses  to  offiar  for  lowness  of  prices  re- 
ceived for  surplus  produce  marketed.  Thissessoa 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  bloom  on  the 
fruit  trees  generally,  those  under  glass  as  well 
as  the_  majority  in  the  open  being  in  a  very 
promising  oondition.  If  only  we  can  preserve 
a  fourth  of  the  bloom  that  opens,  good  crops 
will  be  had  on  most  of  ^e  trees,  and  should 
thinning  oat  be  fortunstely  imperative,  let 
there  be  no  half  measures,  eapecially  if  market- 
ing be  the  order  of  the  ^y.  What  is  most  in 
demand  is  large  showy  froiL  and  if  1^  ia  pre- 
sented in  a  perfectly  sound  or  nnbruised  stete 
it  will  usually  fetoh  good  prioes.      L  H.  H. 


Fear  Loniae  Bonne  of  Jersey.— No  Pear  is 
more  worthy  of  a  place  ia  the  garden,  either  as  a 
pyramid,  espslier,  oi  against  the  wall,  than  this 
variety.  There  are  larger  kinds,  bat  none  hand- 
«omer  when  well  grown.  I  have  a  pyramid  some 
30  feet  high  which  never  fails  to  bear.  Some  sea- 
sons back  the  fmit  Trom  this  tree  was  invariably 
small  and  spotted,  so  mach  so  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognised  as  the  same  variety  grown  against  a 
wall,  but  with  liberal  applications  of  potash  and 
stimulating  manures  I  now  secure  a  sample  about 
double  in  size  and  free  from  spots;  in  faot,the  crop 
is  worth  quite  three  times  as  much  as  formerly. — 
B.  W.  B. 

Seeping  Blenheim  Oran^  Apple.— This  ia 
certainly  one  of  the  best  of  our  Bnglirii  varieties. 
It  succeeds  well  In  most  localities,  and  is  generally 
a  sure  cropper.  Its  saitability  for  either  dessert  or 
cooking  recommends  it  tor  every  collection.  I  have 
only  a  small  garden  and  can  i^w  but  few  kinds, 
but  I  find  tbls  one  of  the  best  keepers,  and  if 
stored  properly,  it  will  retain  its  flavour  and  keep  in 
good  oondition  till  March  and  even  later.  I  store 
mine,  taking  care  to  gather  them  carefally,  In  an 
old  sammer-bonse,  wbi<&  ttands  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  facing  south-west;  it  is  comfdetdy  over- 
grown with  Ivy  and  opeiks  to  the  moth.  I  place 
them  ia  hampers  holding  aboat  a  bushel,  and 


stack  them  one  over  the  other.  The  honse  is  in- 
clined  to  be  damp,  and  to  prevent  it  becoming  too 
mnoh  eo,  I  contiDuonsly  keep  the  door  open  day 
and  night,  excepting  when  there  are  more  than  6° 
or  6**  of  froat.  I  am  qoite  convinced  that  alf 
Apples  will  keep  much  better  and  their  seasons  of 
aaefalness  be  greatly  extended  If  kept  in  this  way_ 
I  have  DO  donbt  where  socb  a  house  is  not  obtain-' 
able,  a  good  cdlar  would  answer  eqnally  as  well.— 
W.  Haoeat,  Sxttcr. 

Peacb  trees  in  bloom  at  Bexley  Heath. 

— Avery  fine  sight  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barton  and  Son,  the  Peach  and  Nectarine 
growers  at  Bexley  Heath,  where  the  trees,  as  at 
present,  are  in  f dU  bloom.  One  house  is  220  feet 
long,  and  the  healthy  trees,  covered  with  flowers, 
are  a  splendid  - picture.  Jtdy  and  August  are,  of 
coarse,  the  season  of  most  interest  to  Peaoh  and 
Nectarine  growers  to  see  this  nursery,  but  a  visit 
in  late  Febmary  is  well  repaid  when  the  trees  are 
in  fall  bloom.  By  liberal  oaldvation  excellent  re- 
sults are  got,  and  the  chief  varieties  grown  are,  of 
Peaches,  Frinoess  of  Wales,  Ooshawk,  Gladstone, 
Sea  Eagle,  Early  Beatrice,  Orosse  Mignonne.  Boyal 
George  AlezancbaNoblesse,and  Hale's  Early;  iriiust 
of  Nectarines  note  may  be  made  of  Elroge,  Lnd 
Mapier,  FiDe-^[>[de,  and  Violetto  HAtiva. 


PLANTING  BTRAWBEBRIES  IN  SPRING. 

In  many  gardens  where  ranners  were  not  prepared 
for  planting  in  Aogust  or  September  the  planting 
will  have  been  deferred  till  spring,  but  as  at  this 
date  (March  7)  the  roots  are  active,  no  time  lAionld 
be  lost  io  getting  the  plants  into  their  psrmaoent 
quarters,  and  unless  some  care  is  taken  good  re^ 
suits  cannot  be  seoared.  In  lifting  the  young 
planta  as  much  soil  should  be  obt^M  as  possible 
taking  every  care  to  preserve  the  roots  intaot.  1 
have  adopted  the  pot  system  with  those  kinds  that 
do  not  winter  well,  and  And  it  answer  admirably, 
as  the  plants  are  resdUy  transferred  to  their 
fruiting  quarters  and  pash  away  rapidly  when 
planted  out.  The  pot  system  may  often  be  adopted 
by  those  who  have  a  crop  gnnring  on  land  in  the 
early  autumn  and  canoot  afl<^  to  destroy  it ;  by 
getting  late  ranners  into  4^inch  pots  they  will 
not  lose  so  much  time  as  frequently  oocnrs  by 
planting  or  lifting  oat  of  rows.  In  many  gardens 
there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  good  ranners  nnless 
plante  are  grown  speoially  for  tbat  purpose,  and 
when  ground  is  scarce  the  layering  of  nmuns 
into  4^inch  pots  will  net  take  long.  TThese  should 
be  plunged  over  the  rims  in  beds,  and  at  this  date 
go<xl  plants  can  be  had  either  for  fmldng  or  the 
[vodQOlion  of  ranners  for  stock.  These  plants  will 
give  a  few  very  fine  finite  this  season,  and  a  very 
heavy  crop  next  year  if  planted  In  good  land.  After 
the  second  crop  tbey  shonld  be  destroyed,  the  groand 
trenched  and  planted  with  a  different  crop.  By  this 
mode  of  cnltareextrafine  fruits  are  secnred  the  first 
season,  but,  of  course,  not  in  great  quantity.  The 
flowers  also,  to  get  extra  good  fruits,  will  have  to 
be  thinned,  and  a  good  molcb,  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, will  be  required  in  a  dry  season.  When 
planted  oat  of  rows  from  ranners  planted  late  last 
aotamn,  as  pievioosly  noted,  it  is  important  to 
secure  as  many  roots  as  possible  if  oropplDg  is 
allowed  the  same  season.  Of  coarse,  where  it  can 
take  place,  entire  removal  of  all  flower-trusses 
from  spring-planted  ranners  would  assist  in  the 
production  of  strong  early  runners  and  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  fmlt  the  following  season.  In  many 
cases  where  weak  runners  are  secured  late  in  the 
antomn,  tUs  last  mode  of  culture  would  be  advis- 
able, as  when  planted  late  and  not  at  all  strong, 
there  is  often  mooh  loss  of  plante.  Another 
equally  usefal  plan  may  be  adopted,  tbat  Is,  plant- 
ing oat  doubly  thick  in  the  sutamo,  carefally 
lifting  every  otber  plant  early  in  spring,  fruiting 
those  not  lifted  and  using  the  newly-planted  ones 
for  the  production  of  stock.  In  planting  ttuwe 
potted  up  into  4i-inch  pots  in  aatomn,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remoTe  the  drainage  and  to  slightly 
break  the  ball  of  roots.  What^trawberries 
^ed  the  aame  nonnd  for  yevs,  ^V^M'S'V^I^* 
to  pi^  vrexy  dw^rtiwtbtiiuiuflifcJUAM^iital- 
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tiTStiOD,  but  nnder  vhat  may  be  termod  the  ytaxlj 
ejBbem,  more  oboioa  of  soits  can  be  given  the  crop. 
Deep  coltivatioQ  is  eqoaify  neoessaty  with  ample 
room  for  the  foliage  to  derelop,  and  to  prevent 
damp  or  decay  in  wet  teuoos.  In  planting  on 
light  veils,  it  Ifl  important  to  have  the  ground 
prepared  a  few  weeka  before  to  allow  tt  to 
■ettle.  In  light  soils  it  is  also  neoessary  to  well 
tread,  or  even  roll,  before  planting,  as  the  ground 
shoald  be  in  as  solid  a  state  as  possible.  In  dry 
weather  a  mnlch  of  spent  Uosbroom  manure  or 
litter  will  be  of  great  aseiataooe. 

G.  Wtthbb. 


employ,  when  the  former,  after  being  enlightened 
as  to  ^e  growth  and  valne  of  hothonse  Feacbes, 
replied,  "I  guess  yoo  do  get  a  big  price  in  this 
conntiy.  We  grow  them  by  tiie  bashel ;  in  fact  we 
feed  the  pigs  on  them."  The  retort  wm.  "No 
doobt,  sir ;  bat  I  gven  tint  li  all  they  an  fit  tor." 
—J.  Wkbbbb. 


PJCACHB3  FOB  PBOFIT. 

Whbh  a  man  can  grow  Peaches  on  open  walls 

gobd  enongh  to  compete  with  the  best  grown 
under  glass,  be  may  reasonably  expect  mocb  higher 
prices  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  ooltiva- 
tor  of  this  fniit.  Possibly  "  T.  A.  H."  may  be 
favoured  by  ami  and  climate.  I  sboold  imagine 
this  to  be  in  some  measure  the  case,  as  in  the 
aitiole  which  gave  rise  to  this  disoaaslon  he  re- 
marked that  Peaoh  col  tore  would  [aobably  only  be 
taofltaUe  whoe  the  soil  la  natnmUy  favourable. 
This,  however,  would  in  no  way  detract  from 
"  Y.  A.  H.'b  "  skill  as  a  Peaoh  grower,  as  the  rrally 
good  gardener  is  the  one  who  knows  how  to  profit 
bf  favoniable  ocmditions,  oUmatal  or  otherwue  I 
cannot,  bowerer,  nndentand  how  aoyone  with 
"  Y.  A.  H.'b  "  expisifenae  as  a  froit  grower  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  tile  skill  irtiloh  pioaaoes  such  fine 
Peaches  in  this  country  in  the  open  may  be  em- 
ployed with  equally  good  or  even  better  results 
where  the  climate  is  so  mnoh  more  favourable. 
"  Y.  A.  H."  truly  says  that  the  value  of  a  Peaoh  is 
ganged  by  its  lusoionsness  and  outward  an>ear- 
anoe.  Vhatgives  it  these  valuable  ohanotenraos  T 
Is  it  not  pruiarily  innshine,  for  without  this  in  a 
more  or  less  d^ree  the  best  culture  would  be  at 
fault  7  Putting  on  one  side  the  Cape  Peaches,  which 
Mr.  Webber  says  do  not  much  aSeot  the  value  of 
home-grown  frait,  we  have  those  from  California 
to  reckon  with.  I  have  been  informed  a 
CalUondan  grower  that  Peaches  are  produced  in 
that  land  of  raHUaat  snnshine  wltii  no  more  tronble 
and  even  more  cwtainty  than  Damsons  are  with  us. 
The  Califomians  are  but  just  realising  how  great 
are  the  potentialttleB  of  their  climate  for  profitable 
fruit  cnltnre.  They  now  know  that,  tlianks  to  the 
ice  chamber,  their  soft  fruits  can  be  placed  oa  the 
marteta  of  Nntheni  Sorope  In  a  perfectly  freeh 
condition. 

lb.  Cboom  states  that  he  saw  plenty  of  these 
Peaohes  in  the  fruiterers'  shops  in  his  locality  last 
season,  and  that  tbey  were  of  excellent  appear- 
ance. What  will  th^  be  when  the  Califomian 
growers  have  bad  time  to  make  themselves  ao- 
qn^nted  with  the  requirements  of  our  markets } 
It  may  be  taken  as  absolutely  certain  tliat  tbey  will 
plant  the  varietiee  which  oommand  the  highest 
prices  with  ns,  and  what  Is  to  hinder  them  ndng 
as  well  as  in  our  country,  which  is  notoriously  un- 
favourable for  the  Peach  7  I  am  sorry  to  take  a 
pessimist  view  of  anything  relating  to  market  cul- 
ture, but  one  cannot  or  ought  not  to  ^ore  facts. 
These  to  one  who  has  been  a  witness  of  the  oSect 
iriiioh  foreign  imports  have  tiod  on  hcone-grown 
fraite  during  the  past  thirty  years  indicate  still 
greater  chao^eB.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  near 
Inture  will  bring  ns  a  bulk  of  fordgn  Peaobee  that 
in  quality  may  satisfy  so  good  a  judge  as  Mr. 
Webber.— J.  C.  B. 

 Mr.  Qtoom  need  not  trouble  himself  or 

yonr  zeadeis  about  the  competition  in  Califomian 
Feoohea.  So  for  as  tbey  hare  reached  ns  hlthnto, 
they  have  met  a  very  poor  market,  and,  if  any- 
thing, have  been  below  the  class  of  Cape  fruit, 
being  clingstones  also.  They  certainly  have  never 
reached  ns  in  "  pretty  boxes  and  laced  paper,"  so 
that  I  think  he  must  have  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  origin  of  those  he  saw.  Last  year  in  September 
and  October,  Peaches  were  sent  from  Franoe  packed 
as  he  states,  but  they  met  with  no  trade,  beli^ 
dlingstones,  and,  althongh  pretty,  were  of  the  Tery 
lowest  qoality,  I  reoolHofc  overlunring  a  con- 
Ttnatton  between  an  American  and  a  man  In  my 


RETARDING  PEACH  BLOOM. 
On  page  176  "  Y.  A.  H."  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  advantages  gained  by  retarding  the  fiowering 
period  of  Peaohes  and  Nectarines  in  the  open  are 
more  fanciful  than  real.  I  think  differently,  and, 
in  fact,  am  one  of  those  individuals  who  "  now-a- 
days  "  advocate  the  untying  of  the  shoots  from  the 
walls  during  the  early  part,  with  a  view  to  retard- 
ing floweri^.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  disclaim 
any  originality  in  the  matter,  and  if  "  Y,  A.  H." 
would  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  some  of 
the  <dd  masters  of  the  art  of  praning,  training  and 
cultivation  generally  have  to  eay,  instead  of  con- 
fining bis  attention  to  oontempotaoeous  literature, 
be  nSght  avoid  mistakes.  He  says,  "  It  has  become 
the  practice  now-a-days  for  some  people,"  kc. ; 
whereas,  instead  of  its  being  a  new  idea,  it  dates 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentory.  Pro- 
Ixibly  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a  more 
expert  grower  of  hardy  fruits  than  Ifr.  Mcintosh, 
of  Claremont  and  elsewhere,  and  so  well  did  he 
mite  and  advise  upon  this  important  branch  of 
hortioidtnre,  that  modem  authors  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  copy  his  works  wholesale.  This  Is  what 
he  says  in  his  January  calendar  of  operations  anent 
retarding  Peach  and  Nectarine  bloom : — 

If  the  trees  have  not  been  disengaged  from  the  wslls 
in  December,  they  should  now  he  done,  that  is,  by  nn- 
nailing  iiiem  and  Mcnrin^  the  larger  br&ztches  only  to 
the  wall,  to  prevflut  Bccidrait«  from  snow  or  strong 
winds,  or  a  few  stoat  poles  mav  be  placed  between  the 
trees  and  walls,  to  which  some  laths  or  cords  may  be 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  having  some  of  the  lead- 
ing shooti  of  the  trees  affixed  to  them.  This  will  pre- 
vent their  being  broken  by  accidents  snd  admit  of 
more  readily  fretting  at  tiie  branches  when  the  pruning 
goes  on ;  bendeo,  if  kept  in  this  position  till  the  end 
of  Febroary  or  later,  it  will  greatly  retard  the  bads 
from  swelling,  and  consequently  give  them  a  ohsnce  of 
escaping  from  severe  frosts  in  spring  daring  the  time 
they  are  in  Uoesom. 

This— written  before  "  Y.  A.  H."  had  any  idea 
of  gardening  and  most  probably  before  he  was 
born — has  been  acted  upon,  and  the  plan  recom- 
mended at  different  times  leading  gardeners 
ever  since— Mr.  W.  Coleman,  u  I  remember  rightly, 
being  Included  in  the  list.  "  Now-a-days  **  should, 
therefore,  not  have  been  used,  the  proper  wording 
being, "For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the 
practice,"  Sec. 

Am  to  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of  the  plan, 
aU  I  needny  is  that  if  our  Feaoh  and  Neotarine 
trees  bad  last  spring  been  in  full  flower  one  week 
earlier  there  would  have  been  no  fmlt.  Only  the 
latent  bndfl  escaped  destruction,  and  if  these  bad 
becm  expvided  or  the  fruit  set  the  frosts  would 
have  blackened  the  lot.  If  we  only  derive  benefit 
from  the  practice  once  in  every  six  year*  we  are 
still  repaid  In  adopting  and  justified  In  recommend- 
ing retarding  every  season.  Wb&x  the  trees  start 
into  active  growth  very  early  the  fiowers  might 
eso^ie  or  be  in  advance  of  a  late  frost,  but  the 
fruit  unless  well  protected  would  not,  and  it  is 
very  certain  the  latest  trees  to  start  moke  the 
healthiest  pn^ress  as  far  as  leafy  growth  is  con- 
cerned, cold  winds  greatly  injuring  the  tender 
leaves  and  sboota.  Evidratly  "  Y.  A.  U."  does  not 
admit  that  keeping  the  bearlngwood  well  awi^  from 
tJbe  walla  retards  the  fiowering  pwiod.  If  there  is 
no  warmth  radiating  from  the  bricks  or  shelter 
afforded,  why  trouble  to  plant  against  them  ?  Why 
not  do  away  with  snch  expensive  aids  to  fruit 
culture  and  j^ant  FMehae  and  Nectarines  in  the 

openi  W.  lOGULDBN. 

Zdtte-kapt  Qtm  Oolmaa.— It  is  Interesting 
to  read  ttie  reaarka  of  **W.  I."  on  this  nWect. 
The  paler  faunohea  are  ilwan  to  be  prafotxed  for 
tiia  taUe  if  sweetneM  and  flavoar  aia  tba  test. 
Oompazed  with  lady  Downa'k,  I  mnoh  pi^r  Gfoa 


Colman  for  ke^ng  dther  on  the  Vine  or  in  the 
Grape  room,  as  there  is  far  less  waste  with  the 
latter  vatiety  with  also  double  the  w^ght  par 
Vino.  Both  keep  equally  well  as  regards  the 
shrivelling  <d  berries,  but  decay  is  more  prevalent 
in  LadyDowaeV  The  skin  of  this  being  bard, 
moisture  settles  at  the  point  where  the  beirioa 
touch  and  then  they  decay.— Stbphbk  Cahtlb. 

Apple  Peaagood'e  NonauolL^It  may  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers  to  note  the  crop 
which  was  gathered  from  a  small  bush  of  Pea*- 
good's  Nonsaoh  Apple  last  autumn.  The  bash 
has  been  planted  here  only  three  years.  I^et 
autumn  it  prodnoed  fifteen  Apples.  Two  were 
deformed  and  imperfect.  The  remaining  thirteen 
we^hed  on  an  average  16}  ois.  each.  The  largeet 
weighed  19  oss.,  and  the  smallest  12^  oxs.  The 
fruit  was  not  thinned,  but  was  left  exactly  as  the 
bniji  produced  it.— H.  MiddlbTOH  BoaEBB,  Bu$t- 
haU  Elms,  Tunbridge  WelU. 

Pear  Gloa  Korceau.— As  a  wall  Fear,  and  it 
is  not  particular  as  to  aspect,  this  Is  one  of  the 
best  hue  kinds,  ripoiing  about  Christmas.  The 
froit  is  large,  of  flrst-olass  qoaUty  when  weU 
grown,  and  the  tree  with  me  has  been  a  oonstant 
bearer.  When  black  spots  or  cracks  are  prevalent 
on  the  fruit,  they  are  generally  a  sign  of  want  of 
potash  in  the  soil.  This  may  be  remedied  by  the 
application  of  wood  ashes  or  German  potaah 
salts.  These  Feaia  ibonld  hang  on  the  tree  qiute 
late,  even  till  the  leaves  are  partly  off.— E.  W. 
BiATBV,  Hohur,  Ser^ard. 


CAPE  FRUIT. 
Gupn.— At  the  meetUig  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  the  14th  Inst,  there  was  an  inte- 
resting exhlnt  of  the  above,  and  various  oidnion* 
wan  expressed  as  to  th^  value  for  market.  From 
olose  obeemtion  I  should  say  there  is  a  good  open- 
ing for  this  fruit,  as  the  Grapes  are  mnch  superior 
to  the  ordinary  Chasselas  or  Muscadine  imported 
in  barrels  and  sold  in  this  country.  The  berries 
are  larger  and  of  much  better  flavour,  being  firmer 
and  less  damaged  in  transit  than  when  large  quan- 
tities are  pacted  In  barrela  in  sawdust.  There  is 
more  finish,  and  with  careful  packing  the  bunches 
present  a  really  nice  appearance.  1  notice  the 
stalk  is  much  firmer  than  in  those  usually  Imported  ; 
this  to  some  extent  preserves  the  berry ;  the  Ain 
is  also  thicker.  Such  fruit  oaretnlly  packed  should 
In  time  find  a  ready  sale,  as  there  is  not  so  mnch 
waste  as  In  Gi^tes  paotod  bi  honelB  and  the 
fllaronr  is  mnoh  better. 

Mblonb.— At  the  same  meeting  there  was  a 
novel  exhibit  in  the  way  of  ripe  Melons,  and  here 
our  Cape  friends  have  a  wide  field  open  to  them, 
as  we  cannot  produce  Melons  in  March,  at  least 
not  worth  eating.  The  Cape  fruits,  tboi^h  over- 
ripe, were  little  inferior  to  many  of  onr  mimmer 
fruiU.  They  were  rather  thicker  In  the  sUn.  Th« 
fruits  Moot,  aa  the  whole,  possessed  several  advan- 
tc«es — size,  nice  appearance  and  fair  flavour,  beau- 
tify netted  and  of  good  shape.  Like  our  fruits, 
the  best-flavoured  were  those  with  decided  oolonis, 
SQch  as  green.  The  palp  is  coarser  than  in  home- 
grown fruits,  but  it  is  not  at  all  unpleasant  to  tha 
palate.  If  these  traits  can  be  sent  in  good  con- 
dition, there  will  be  a  demand  as  the  seasoa 
advances. 

Pbabs  were  also  staged  at  the  same  meeting,  tha 
variety  behig  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Some  of 
the  fruits  were  past  their  best,  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  difficolt  it  is  to  catch  a  Williams* 
Pear,  it  will  not  be  considered  surprising  that  soma 
of  the  fmlts  had  snfltaed.  The  fiuit  {msented  a 
nice  ai^>eanuioe,  the  skin  bdog  clear,  and  the 
flavour  equal  to  that  of  a  home-grown  sample. 
There  will  be  a  luge  demand  for  this  fruit 
if  it  can  be  imported  equal  to  that  tested,  as 
Fears  at  this  season  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  somewhat  limited  dessert.  Care  will  be  re- 
quired in  selecting  and  gattaerii^  at  the  proper 
moment,  so  as  to  arrive  In  this  country  in  a  sound 
state^  O-  W. 

new  and 
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THE  EOCK  GARDEN  AT  BR0ADLAND3, 
NEWrON  ABBOT,  DEVON. 

The  illustrations  represent  very  small  portions 
of  a  pretty  rock  garden  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
J.  Vicary,  at  Broadlanda,  Nevton  Abbot. 
Id  this  oase  the  rock  garden  waa  not  entirely 


which  are  doing  exceedingly  well  in  the  peaty 
bed  provided  Cor  them.  A  projecting  group  of 
rocks  in  a  more  sunny  situation  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  choicest  kinds  of  Saxifrages. 
That  the  queen  of  Saxifrages  (S.  longifolia) 
occupies  a  prominent  position  goes  without 
saying.  It  is  represeoted  by  a  mie  specimen 
measuring  nearly  1  foot  across  its  rosette  of 
silvery  leaves.  Other  kinds  here  planted  are 
S.  lantoscana  superba,  S.  oppositifolia  and  its 


a  recess  adjoining  this  rock  is  represented. 
The  lower  part  of  this  recess  is  somewhat  shady, 
and  has  been  prepared  as  a  bog- bed  forCypripe- 
diums  and  other  plants,  with  flat  stepping  stones 
arranged  between  to  ensure  easy  access.  The 
rocky  wall  in  the  background  of  this  recess  is 
somewhat  dry  and  sunny,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  large  specimen 
of  Sedum  japonicum  macrophyllum  (syn.,  S. 
spectabile)  seen  on  the  illustration. 

Visitor. 


Part  of  rock  garden  at  Broadlands,  Newton  Abbot, 


JAPAN  PRIMULAS. 


new.  The  stones  used  vrere  very  large  flat 
pieces  of  red  sandstone,  which  had  been  piled 
up  in  such  a  way  as  to  reseoible  horizontal 
strata,  but  they  excluded  the  possibility  of 
growing  alpine  plants  other  than  the  coarsest 
kinds.  As  the  owner,  however,  is  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  choice  alpine  plants,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  old  rockwonc  was  promptly  pulled 
down,  and  reconstructed  on  a  different  plan. 
In  reality  deep,  but  narrow,  fissures  had  been 
constructed.  The  crevices  underground  were 
mostly  made  with  thin  pieces  of  limestone,  and 
an  abuadant  supply  of  limestone  chippings  was 
mixed  with  the  soil  used,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  portions  of  the  rock  garden  set 
apart  for  "  lime  hiters,"  and  here  the  fissures 
undei^rouod  were  made  with  pieces  of  granite 
and  sandstone.  All  visible  stones,  however, 
were  of  one  kind  only,  viz.,  red  sandstone.  In 
planting,  the  system  of  grouping  several  plants 
of  the  same  kind  t-^gether  has  been  followed. 
Some  rocky  projections  emerging  from  the 
ground  in  a  sunny  situation  are  devoted  chiefly 
ti>  Edelweiss  and  several  Drabas  and  Androsaces. 
The  Edelweiss  looks  reroarkably  healthy  and 
has  fljwered  profusely.  The  next  ledge  is 
covered  witJi  Androsace  lanuginosa,  whose 
flowering  shoots  fall  gracefully  over  the  stone. 
A.  sarmentosa,  A.  I^geri,  and  A.  ctliata  are 
doing  equally  well,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
Androsace  foliosa  is  shown  on  the  smaller  of 
the  two  engravings  as  growing  luxuriantly  at 
the  foot  of  this  rock.  Drabas  are  represented 
by  D.  brunirefolia,  D.  aizoides,  and  D.  cuspidata. 
The  background  of  this  rocky  group  is  formed 
by  choice  kinds  of  very  drawf  shrubs,  which, 
however,  are  planted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
endanger  the  well-being  of  the  choice  alpines. 

A  recess  is  devoted  to  Gentians.  Oentiana 
vema  has  done  well,  and  the  always  pleasing 
Oentiana  acaulis  is  forming  a  very  large  ir- 
regular patch  close  to  the  path.  Less  success- 
ful has  been  the  lovely  Oentiana  bavarica, 
which  was  planted  in  peaty  soil  with  an  abun- 
dant admixture  of ,  Sphagnum  Moss,  but,  being 
partly  shaded  by  large  trees,  it  died  after  a 
struggle  of  eighteen  months.  A  shady  recess 
beneath  some  trees  has  been  adorned  with 
choice  hardy  Ferns  and  varieties  of  Hepatica,' 


variety  p;renaica  su- 
perba,  a.  Burseriana, 
S.  luteo -purpurea,  S. 
cfesia,  S.  sancta,  S. 
juniperina,  S.  crustata, 
S.  rosidaris,  and  many 
others.  In  a  moist 
position  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  S.  Hirculus 
grandiflora  Is  flourish- 
ing, the  contrast  of  its 
large  yellow  flowers 
against  the  red  colour 
of  the  sandstone  being 

Ssrticularly  pleasing, 
lose  by  in  a  moist 
place  is  a  large  bed  of 
Primula  rosea,  which  is 
a  charming  sight  when 
in  full  bloom. 

Some  rocky  ledges, 
specially  constructed  for 
plants  generally  averse 
to  limestone,  are  de- 
corated with  Androsace 
carnea,  A.  glacialia, 
Dianthus  glacialis,  Ane- 
mone sulphurea,  AchiN 
lea  nana,  Ranunculus 
glacialis,  and  Potentilla 
nivea.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing group,  lime-loving 
plante  again  predomi- 
nate. A  large  "strati- 
fied" rock  forms  the 
next  feature.  It  is 
planted  on  the  top  with 
alpine  Rhododendrons, 
and  in  the  moist  and 
shady  fissures  at  the 
sides  a  group  of  various 
Ramondias  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition, 
while  other  ledges  are 
adorned  with  spring 
and  autumn  -  flowering 

Cyclamens  in  their  shady  parts  and  Opunttaa 
and  similar  plants  in  the  portions  exposed  to 
the  sun.    In  the  second  (the  larger)  engraving 


A  LONG  trade  list  of  these  beautiful  Primroses 
serves  to  remind  me  of  their  exceeding  value. 
On  rockwork  whore  there  is  a  good  depth  of 
oool  soil  that  is  in  no  sense  water-logged,  these 
Japan  Primulas  give  charming  clumps  of  leaf- 
age and  lovely  clusters  of  flowers.  I  prefer  for 
forming  outdoor  clnmps  to  pot  up  into  4i-inch 
pots  a  few  of  the  stoutest  of  the  rhizomes,  and 
after  leaf-growth  has  been  made  in  a  cold  frame 
to  turn  the  clumps  out  carefully  where  to  grow, 
and  they  will  bloom  long  and  profusely.  The 
rich  deep  reddish  tints  now  found  in  several 
varieties  are  most  welcome  in  the  spring,  when 
whites,  yellows  and  blues  so  strongly  predomi- 
nate amongst  hardy  flowers.  Such  clumps  may 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  for  two  or 
three  yean,  and  if  harm  comes  to  them,  the 
stock  kept  up  by  pot  culture  for  ordinary  honse 


View  in  the  rock  garden  at  Broadlandx,  Neicion  Abbot,  Deron, 
Engraved  for  The  Gabuen  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Me»grs. 
R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter. 


purposes  should  always  enable  these  outdoor 
clumps  to  be  replaced,  Under  ordinary  care 
the  roots  or  crowns  increase  rapidly.    Jn  no 
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case  should  they  he  allowed  to  remaiD  in  the 
same  soil  or  pots  two  years  in  succession.  If 
tiut  be  so,  then  the  rhizomes  beoome  weak 
and  will  not  produce  flowers,  whilst  if 
broken  up  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil  they 
need  a  year  at  least  to  become  strong  enough-for 
flower-production.  It  is  but  too  probable  that 
these  hardy  Japan  Primulas  have  suffered  in 
reputation  more  from  lack  of  care  in  cultivation 
and  iu  breaking  up  the  clumps,  selecting  and 
repotting  the  best  crowns,  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Whilst  we  see  Primula  obconioa 
almost  everywhere,  and  ib  is  nearly  always  in 
bloom,  yet  is  it  but  a  somewhat  monotonous 
plant,  for  all  efforts  to  secure  in  it  variation  of 
colour  in  the  flowers  have  practically  failed.  It 
is  true  a  few  larger  flowered  forms  have  de- 
veloped and  of  slif^tly  deeper  mauve  tints  than 
are  commonly  found,  but  the  average  colour 
of  the  flowers  rmnains.  Now  Primula  Sieboldi 
fpna  us  white,  j^nk,  red,  manve,  blue,  purple, 
and  various  other  hues  in  flowers  that  are  much 
finer  than  are  tlhe  beet  of  oboonica,  and  these 
flowers  are  very  chftrming  in  a  cut  state  for 
ordinary  purposes.  Good  masses  composed  of 
selected  crowns  from  nine  to  ten  in  a  G-inch 
pot  will  bloom  from  the  banning  of  March  till 
the  middle  of  June  if  some  be  retarded  and 
others  given  a  little  warmth.  Outdoors  they 
bloom  from  the  middle  of  May  for  some  six 
weeks,  the  deep  colours  giving  in  the  sunlight 
glorious  clumps  of  welcome  hues.  The  Pri- 
mulas like  soil  composed  of  one  half  good  fresh 
turiy  loam  and  the  rest  a  combination  of  leaf 
soil,  old  hotbed  manure,  and  sand.  Potting 
may  be  done  at  any  time  after  the  foliage  has 
died  down  until  the  crowns  show  signs  d  break- 
ing up,  but  it  is  always  better  to  get  it  over 
before  Ohristmaa.  A.  D. 


Snowdrops  in  the  Orasa.— The  opening 
days  of  February  brought  the  Snowdrops  into 
flower  at  an  amazing  rate,  and  it  is  iuxpm.  tfaat 
the  weather  will  remain  favourable,  so  that  we 
miy  cnjoj  their  charmB  for  a  lengthened  period. 
It  l9  now  some  seven  or  eight  ;eaia  since  I  first 
commenced  planting  Snowdrops  ia  the  Grass,  and 
since  that  time  several  thODsands  of  bulbs  have 
been  planted,  to  appear  each  year  in  larger  num- 
bers. The  sitaatiou  has  enabled  the  planting  to 
be  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  and  also  In 
varied  forms  to  suit  different  positions.  In  all 
cases  they  are  ia  the  Grass,  and  tboasandd  are 
pushing  np  in  all  directions—  upon  Blopin<7  banks, 
around  the  margins  of  trees,  especially  the  Yew, 
and  alio  in  irregular  masses.  Anything  spproach- 
ing  formality  was  not  thought  of  in  planting.  What 
can  be  more  cheering  when  all  around  is  deso- 
late than  to  have  the  whole  place  as  it  were 
brightened  up  by  Uiese  heralds  of  sprii^l  There 
Is  but  little  troublein  planting.  All  that  is  needed 
is  an  iron  dibber  to  make  hole?,  the  bottom  being 
filled  in  with  coarse  sand  or  fine  aoU  as  a  base  for 
the  bulbs,  the  holes  to  be  further  filled  up  with 
soil  alter  the  bulbs  nre  planted.  Rolling  ba«k  the 
torf  and  manuring  as  some  advocate  ate  quite  un- 
necassaiy,  as  I  know  perfectly  well  by  the  kind  of 
soil  oars  are  plnnted  in.  The  secret  ol  success  of 
the  flowers  appearing  in  greater  numbers  yearly  is 
in  leaving  the  Grass  to  grow  up  with  the  folhige 
and  not  cutting  it  upon  any  account  until  the 
leaves  have  withered  up.  That  is  how  we  treat 
ours,  and  their  condiUon  at  the  present  time  proves 
that  it  Is  right.— A.  YoiTNa.  Abbtrleg  HaU. 

Barri«on*s  Musk.— The  only  difficulty  in  the 
cidtore  of  this  osef  al  plant  is  in  keeping  the  stock 
in  a  healthy  condition  daring  the  winter.  Host  of 
the  Mimnlns  seed  freely,  yet  I  have  never  known 
this  to  mature  seed,  which  is,  perhaps,  owing  to 
its  being  of  hybrid  origin.  The  best  way  to  keep 
the  stock  plants  is  to  place  them  in  a  cool  sha^y 
position  in  the  autumn.  This  Musk  will  stand  some 
rroit,  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  plants  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  freezing  poiot.  If 


removed  to  a  warmer  position  about  this  time  the 
plants  will  start  into  growth,  and  cuttings  may 
be  taken.  These  will  root  freely  on  a  hotbed  or 
in  a  close, warm  house.  Once  ^  a  few  healthy  young 
plants,  and  there  is  little  diffioolty  in  getting  up  a 
good  stock.  If  potted  loosely  in  any  ordinary 
compost  the  plants  grow  very  rapidly.  Grown 
fully  exposed  to  the  son  in  an  intermediate  bouse, 
they  soon  make  useful  plants  for  the  conservatory, 
while  later  on  th^  m^  be  need  for  window  boxes. 
In  any  sheltned  position  HanisonS  Husk  will  grow 
freely.  Although  not  much  used  in  private  esta- 
bUshments,  it  is  one  of  our  moat  popular  market 
plants  and  is  grown  In  immense  quantities.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  few  plants  which  thrive  well  in 
London. — F.  H. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  OK  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

AUBlctlLAs  are  now  stuting  Into  vigorous  growth, 
and,  as  a  preventive,  we  have  twice  had  them 
fumigated  to  destroy  green-fly.  Amateurs  will 
And  that  this  is  the  most  troublesome  pest  that 
attacks  the  Auricula.  The  varieties  with  green 
leaves  are  the  first  to  be  attacked,  and  the  aphis 
spreads  rapidly  over  them.  The  more  failna  or 
white  dust  there  is  upon  the  leaves,  the  less  likely 
Kta  they  to  be  attacked  by  green-fly.  Any  offsets 
that  are  to  be  found  upon  the  phmts  should  be 
removed  and  be  placed  into  S^icch  pots  for  stock. 
Auriculas  are  slow  of  increase,  and  it  ia  not  pos- 
sible that  well-grown  plants  can  be  cheap,  for 
an  offset  will  take  two  years  to  grow  into  a  flower- 
ing plant,  and  during  that  period  a  good  deal  of 
attention  is  necessary.  Careful  attention  as  re- 
gards watering  and  keeping  the  leaves  free  from 
insect  pests  is  needed.  The  small  seedling  plants 
must  be  pricked  out  as  they  increase  in  s^,  and, 
if  carefully  managed,  they  will  grow  to  a  fiowering 
size  before  the  end  of  the  season.  A  close  atmo- 
sphere is  very  injarions.  All  the  plants  sho^d  be 
kept  near  the  roof -glass,  and  ventilation  sbonld  be 
abundimt. 

Cabnations  and  Picotbbs,  both  in  frames  and 
planted  oat  in  the  open  ground,  require  attention 
this  month.  The  juants  to  be  grown  in  flower- 
pota  should  nowhave  plentyof  air.  The  lights  should 
be  drawn  off  when  the  weather  ia  favourable,  and 
soil  shoul'l  be  prepared  ready  to  repot  the  plants 
into  the  flowering  pots.  Loam  three  parta,  leaf 
mould  one  part,  decayed  manure  one  part,  and  some 
coarse  white  sand  will  grow  them  admirably.  This 
ought  to  be  prepared  a  month  or  so  before  using 
it,  BO  that  the  constituent  parts  may  be  well  in- 
corporated. Early  in  March  ia  a  good  time  to 
repot  the  plants,  and  I  need  not  observe  that  these 
also  ought  to  be  quite  free  from  green-fly,  for  this 
troublmome  parasite  Is  quite  as  fond  of  the  Car- 
nation as  it  is  of  the  Auricula.  The  end  of  Maroh 
or  the  first  week  in  April  will  be  a  good  time  to 
sow  the  seed  to  produce  plants  for  flowering  in 
July  and  August  out  of  doors  In  1894.  It  is  a  long 
time  to  look  ahead,  but  this  is  a  matter  that  t^es 
time.  The  plants  that  are  to  flower  for  the  first 
time  this  year  are  now  in  capital  condition  In  the 
open  borders.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
a  Dutch  hoe,  and  it  will  add  vigour  to  the  plants 
if  they  receive  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure. 
The  manure  from  stables  whTe  peat-,  litter  hn^ 
been  used  is  excellent.  I  would  not  like  to  say  it 
is  the  best, yet  I  donotknowanybetter,although  well 
decayed  farmyard  manure  of  any  kind  gives  great 
rigour.  It  is  necessary  to  now  look  out  K>r  the  Car- 
nation maggot,  a  very  troublesome  depredator 
which  eats  into  the  centres  of  the  plants,  and 
effectually  prevents  their  flowering.  Sparrows  we 
always  have  with  u<<,  and  they  attack  the  plants  at 
this  season,  bruising  the  leaves  very  much.  I  flnd 
white  threads  strained  over  the  plants  scare  them 
off,  but  I  learn  this  is  not  so  effectual  where  other 
food  Is  scarce.  The  ahort-t^ed  field  mice  attacked 
a  bed  of  Carnations  lately,  and  before  they  were 
observed  bad  eaten  half-a-dozen,  in  some  instances 
down  to  the  stumps,  and  they  had  carried  the 
bruised  and  broken  leaves  into  their  holes.  The 
Tree  or  perpetual  flowering  Carnations  will  be  pro- 
pagated until  the  end  vS.  ue  month,  and  if  neoes- 


sary  it  may  be  continued  into  March.  They  strike 
very  freely  indeed  ftom  onttinga,  and  as  soon  as 
rooted  thcj  may  be  potted  off  and  gradually  be 
inured  to  a  cooler  atmosphere. 

PiKKS  of  the  laced  kinds  out  of  doors  require  to 
be  looked  over  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Some 
persons  grow  their  plants  in  pots  and  coddle  them 
up  under  glass  through  the  winter,  pUnting 
them  out  in  the  spring.  Such  never  do  so  well 
as  those  planted  in  good  sdl  and  established  In  the 
open  borders  before  the  cold  weather  sets  In  with 
undue  severity.  It  is  quite  right  that  a  few  plants 
of  any'scaroe  varieties  should  be  wintered  In  frames 
to  make  good  the  losses  that  would  probably 
occur  in  the  beds  through  accidents  in  the  winter. 
Stir  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  a  hoe  in  flue 
weather  and  snrfacenjlrese  with  an  Inch  or  so  of 
fine  rich  soiL  A  good  dressing  for  Pinks  is  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  leafmonld,  and  decayed  manure  in 
equal  portions.  The  beds  in  which  all  these  fa- 
vourite flowers  are  grown  should  be  raised  a 
little  above  the  surface  level  of  the  garden  to 
prevent  wet  from  settling  about  the  plants.  The 
fort^g  Finks  now  throwing  up  their  flowers  should 
be  kept  near  the  roof'^Iass  and  they  should  not  be 
forced  too  much ;  a  gentle  beat,  sav  60<*  to  fi6<*  at 
night,  is  as  much  as  th^  will  stand,  as  the  flowers 
are  washy-looking  and  flimay  in  texture  when  the 
plants  are  over-forced.  The  cuttings  or  slips  must 
now  be  tsken  off  and  be  propagated  in  a  little 
bottom>heat ;  they  strike,  root  rather  more  freely 
than  the  Carnations  do. 

Dahlias  will  now  require  attention.  We  have 
been  placing  the  tubers  closely  together  in  boxes 
and  covering  them  over  to  the  base  of  the  stems 
with  guden  mould.  They  are  placed  in  a  rinery 
or  Peach  house,  or  wherever  they  can  have 
a  little  heat.  They  soon  start  to  grow  in  a 
temperature  of  about  55°,  and  when  the  shoots  are 
about  2  inches  or  so  in  length,  t^e  them  off  and 
plant  each  one  singly  in  a  ^-xuch  pot.  In  a  little 
bottom-heat  the  cuttings  speedily  form  roots,  and 
a  good  stock  of  plants  may  be  obtained  the 
time  they  have  to  be  planted  out  in  Hay  or  June. 
Injury  from  frosts  is  to  be  feared  until  quite  the 
last  week  iu  May. 

Hollyhocks  form  an  excellent  background  to 
the  Dahlias  when  both  are  planted  in  wide  herba- 
ceous borders.  Tbey  have  a  fine  effect  well  placed 
in  groui»  with  a  background  of  shrubs.  Named 
varieties  are  easily  managed  but  for  the  HoUyhook 
fungus,  which  destroys  the  leaves  In  some  seasons. 
I  like  to  grow  seedlings  beat,  because  they  grow 
with  greater  vigour  and  are  more  easily  managed. 
I  sowed  some  seed  in  heat  the  flr&t  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  plants  were  up  in  four  or  five  days. 
They  were  pricked  out  within  ten  days  after  sow- 
ing, and  will  make  good  flowering  ]Auits  for  the 
present  season.  Cuttings  from  the  old  stools  are 
also  being  propagated  In  heat.  Each  cutting  is 
planted  separately  in  a  2^-inch  pot  in  sandy  loam 
and  leaf  mould.  The  cuttings  should  be  stood  in 
a  close  frame  in  a  propagating  house,  looking  over 
them  daily  and  remoring  any  decayed  leaves  or 
mould.  If  the  foliage  is  wet,  leave  the  top  of  the 
frame  off  until  it  dries  a  little. 

PoLVAUTHUSBH  are  very  pretty  for  pot  culture. 
I  allude  to  the  laced  varieties,  as  they  are  termed. 
The  flower  trusses  are  generally  thrown  up  befote 
those  of  Auriculas,  and  a  good  plant  will  give  four 
or  five  trasses,  which  some  exhibitors  ruth- 
lessly cut  off,  leaving  one  only  to  stand  up  when 
it  ought  to  have  been  surrounded  with  other 
trusses  in  flower  and  bud.  The  plants  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  garden  frame  well  ventilated,  and  they 
must  not  after  this  be  allowed  to  become  over  dry 
at  the  roots.  They  require  a  good  supply  of  water 
when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  growing  freely,  and 
the  drainage  should  be  free.  A  surface-dressing  of 
rich  soil  may  be  necessary  if  the  pUints  are  not 
vigorous.  A  shower  of  rain  If  the  weather  is  mild 
does  them  good  before  the  flowers  open.  I  do  not 
advise  thinning  out  the  trusses. 

RANUNCtiLUfiBs  are  lovely  garden  flowers,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  care  required  to  produce  a  flue 
bloom.  I  have  had  ample  proof  that  they  will 
grow  and  flower  well  in  any^ood  |^rden  soiL  They 
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good  time  to  plant  the  tabera.  They  do  beat  in  a 
bed,  and  the  soil  sboald  ba  in  good  condition  at 
the  time  of  plantlDg,  It  is  important  that  the 
tubers  be  pat  in  aboat  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  BDTface.  The  tubers  maj  be  placed  about  4 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  as  much  sbonld  be 
allowed  between  the  rows.  A  little  dry  sand  ongbt  to 
be  dropped  in  on  the  top  of  each  tuber.  At  one  time 
I  ased  to  keep  the  varieties  separate,  but  the  bed,  I 
Snd,  is  more  effective  when  the  colours  are  well 
mixed.  J.  Douglas. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Bnowdrops.  —  With  regard  to  the  transplant- 
ing oF  these,  it  may  seem  Btraoge,  but  I  never 
remember  to  have  had  a  single  lou  when  these 
have  been  tiansphuited  in  fall  leaf  and  flower.  I 
am  now  referring  ohiefly  to  the  rarer  sorts  and 
fancy  seedlings.  Some  kindly  sent  me  on  February 
27  last  by  Mr.  Allan  when  in  full  flower  are  now 
quite  vigorous,  and  they  could  hardly  have  looked 
better  had  Ihey  been  transplanted  in  Angnst.  See- 
ing that  Snowdrops  can  be  removed  when  in  f  nil 
growth,  there  are  several  advantages  by  adopting 
that  plan.  They  can  at  onoe  be  examined,  and 
one  can  feel  pretty  sore  that  the  iwht  bulb  or 
bolbs  is  being  dealt  with.  Certainly  f  would  not 
only  prefer  to  transplant  Snowdrops  Id  fall  growth 
rather  than  set  dry  bulbs  late,  that  oannot  have 
otherwise  than  deteriorated,  but  1  think,  as  re^rds 
the  rarer  sorts  at  least,  I  should  prefer  to  remove 
them  in  their  flowering  state  rather  than  when 
dry. 

Draba  Xaweana.— This  species  takes  very 
unkindly  indeed  to  our  damp  winters,  and  in  most 
gardens,  unless  well  looked  after  and  cnroteoted, 
dwindles  and  damps  off  in  patches.  This  is  just 
one  of  those  plants  that  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  glass  shelter  during  winter,  but  with  the  air 
freely  admitted  all  ronnd.  When  not  in  flower  it 
somewhat  reiembles  Eritriohium  nanum,  and 
though  not  so  flckle  as  that  Boragewort,  there  is 
little  doubt  bat  that  in  this  climate  it  snffers  in 
a  measnre  in  the  same  way. 

Gerbera  Jameaoni.— I  have  not  succeeded 

with  imported' roots  of  this  species,  as  they  reached 
me  in  a  very  dried  np  and  fungoid  state,  but  I 
know  that  several  of  my  flower  friends  have  this 
plant  growing  out  of  doors.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  how  the  plants  have  stood  the 
present  winter ;  if  so,  we  u^ght  be  told  the  con- 
aid<mi  of  the  weather  and  sanonndings  where 
they  are  growing.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
important  to  have  the  latter  item  of  information 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Ewbank's  garden  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  as  generally  the  weather  there  is  much  more 
favoor^ile  throughout  the  winter  compared  with 
most  other  Briti^  gardens.  Owners  of  large  col- 
lections have  already  too  many  flowers  of  a  doubt- 
ful hardy  character  which  in'  a  sense  detract  from 
the  pleasures  of  gardening  when  they  are  found 
year  after  year  disappearing. 

Tritoma  pumila.— So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  not 
in  cultivation.  1  believe  (hat  ever  eince  its  iotro- 
dnotion,  about  120  years  ago,  there  has  been  some 
confusion  as  to  its  identity ;  anyhow,  that  such 
was  the  case  about  90  years  ago  one  has  only  to 
refer  to  Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine,  No.  744,  where 
T.  media  Is  figured  sometimes  known  as  sarmen- 
tosa,  and  which  plant  was  then  often  taken  for 
pumila.  I  believe  at  that  time  that  both  plants 
(pamila  and  media)  were  In  existence.  We  cannot 
wonder  so  much,  however,  that  the  confusion  should 
cootinue  when  one  of  the  species  has  practically 
disappeared.  For  some  years  I  grew  the  form 
media,  fondly  beUevii^  that  it  was  the  true  pumila 
under  which  name  I  had  it,  but  on  receiving  a  hint 
from  a  famous  foreign  botanist,  and  after  sending 
to  him  a  specimen  of  my  plant,  I  soon  saw  my 
error.  I  fear  the  true  pumila  is  nowhere  in  the 
trade  or  even  in  botanic  establishments  and  herba- 
riums. The  true  pamila,  as  introduced  from  the 
Cape  by  Masson,  is  flgnred  in  the  Botanieal  Maga- 
zine, No.  704.  U  has  flowers  of  the  intensest  col- 
our, orange  scarlet,  and  each  floret  is  large  and 
bell-shaped.   The  soapes  are  a  lovely  blue-green 


with  darker  green  blotches ;  the  shoots  cany  dense 
spikes  of  flowers  which  look  all  the  more  massive 
on  the  short  and  delicate  scapes.  The  foliage  is 
much  less  glaucous  than  that  of  the  Uvaria  group. 
It  is  a  considerably  smaller  plant  than  media. 

Priznnla  capitata.— This  charming  Primula 
is  usually  found  to  be  all  killed  about  this  time  of 
year  oat  of  doors — at  least,  in  these  parts,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  such  a  winter  as  the  present 
it  will  have  been  kOIed  in  more  favoured  cumates. 
I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  this  Primula  is 
Dot  only  a  biennial,  but  a  very  tender  one  into  the 
bargain.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
speaking  of  a  variety,of  denticulats ,  sometimes  called 
by  the  same  name,  and  much  hardier,  but  of  the 
true  deep  blue -purple  kind,  the  leaves,  stems, 
and  calyces  of  which  are  thickly  covered  with 
farina. 

Saxilraga  fla^llaria.— This  is  an  unsatis- 
fectory  species  for  the  colder  English  climates.  It 
more  often  damps  off  and  totally  disappears  during 
winter  than  retains  any  life,  and  it  is  not  a  good 
doer,  AcoordlBg  to  my  experience,  even  in  the  sum- 
mer  season.  J.  Woou. 

Woodeitte,  KiristaiL 


"  Febniary  FlUdyke."— The  late  heavy  rains 
have  not  been  pleasant,  and  may  be  depressing  to 
many,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  to  do  outdoor 
work,  bat  we  think  they  are  very  good  for  flowers 
and  hardy  plants  generally.  It  is  much  better  that 
rain  should  fall  in  February  than  in  March  and 
April,  when  we  should  be  busy  in  the  garden.  No- 
thing is  worse  for  open-air  flowers  than  a  very  dry 
winter  and  spring.  Last  year  we  bad  scarcely  any 
bay  in  consequence,  and  in  moist  and  loamy  dis- 
tricts, where  there  was  nothing  like  droughty  the 
stature  of  bulbs  such  as  the  Narcissi,  in  the 
meadows  and  the  garden,  was  not  much  more  tban 
half  the  usual  height  of  previous  years. 

Tba  Saateni  ClurutiiUM  Boss  (Hellebonis 
orientalis  var.).— The  old  and  true  Christmas  Bose 
was  always  vastly  more  popniar  in  gardens  than 
this,  the  later-flowering  and  more  varied  Christmas 
Rose.  But  this  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  less  ca- 
pricious, hardier  and  more  vigorons  in  nearly  aH  its 
many  forms  than  H.  niger.  Flowering  early  in 
sotIde,  and  often,  as  we  see  this  year,  at  Uie  end 
cn  winter,  it  haa  a  little  more  chance  iit  a  flne  hour 
now  and  then,  and  it  oomes  with  all  Uioae  delight- 
ful things  that  make  the  spring  so  charming  to 
those  who  cultivate  the  eariy  flowers.  On  Feb.  22 
we  saw  a  flne  sheet  of  a  purplish  form  in  Barr's 
nursery  at  Long  Ditton,  hundreds  of  plants  In  fall 
bloom,  a  small  meadow  of  delicate  purple  flowers 
over  the  flne  leaves,  and  this  in  an  exposed  and 
cold  position.  On  the  coast,  and  sheltM«d  nooks 
everywhere,  better  results  might  be  obtained,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Ur.  Archer  Hind's  garden  in  Devon- 
shire, There  are  a  great  number  of  names  given 
to  forms  of  this  species,  but  they  may  oe  all 
grouped  under  the  general  name.  There  b  a  strik- 
ing family  likeness  between  them,  the  most  dis- 
tinct being  the  white,  which  are  very  pretty  at  this 
iAma  of  the  year.  The  plant  does  not  seem  so  par- 
ticular about  soil  as  the  Christmas  Rose,  and  we 
have  had  strong  examples  in  ground  where  the 
Christmas  Rose  is  very  slow  and  doubtful.  These 
are  grand  plants  for  forming  evet^reen  borders, 
and  they  never  show  their  great  beauty  and  value 
until  they  are  several  years  undisturbed.  They  are 
adi^rable  for  borders  near  walls  and  ptaoes  we 
want  to  keep  quiet,  and  yet  fresh  and  famished 
at  all  times— that  is  to  say,  where  the  ground  is 
not  broken  up  twice  a  year  for  bedding  ont 
annuals,  kc. — Field. 

NarciHua  cyclaniineiu  is  opening  its  flowers, 
and  we  noticed  the  variety  major  in  bloom  on  the 
rockery  at  Kcw,  and  in  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son's 
nursenr  at  Long  Ditton.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  bulbs  are  at  Kew  in  a  moist  peaty,  in 
fact  quite  boggy  soil,  against  Lichen-covered 
stones,  and  near  a  little  trickling  stream.  The 
flowers  are  robast,  of  good  ooloor,  and  the  leaves 


are  coming  np  strongly,  so  that  those  who  have 
hitherio  failed  with  this  Daffodil  should  adopt  this 
plan,  which  is  simply  giving  to  it  natural  condi- 
tions as  the  bulb  grows  bjr  t^e  waterside  in  Spain. 
The  varie^ minor  has,  as  Its  name  suggests,  smaller 
Sowers.  There  is  a  qn^t  aspect  in  this  type  of 
Narcissus.  One  does  not  often  ree  the  bulbs  grown 
in  pots,  bat  they  may  be  thus  cultivated  if  they  aie 
put  moderately  close  together,  as  (bey  are  not  large. 
N.  cydamineas,  N.  minimus,  N.  tnandrus,  and  tboBO 
of  this  class  are  welt  adapted  for  this  method  of 
culture. 


POPULAR  GARDEN  LILIES. 

The  Madonna  Lily  {LiUum  candidum)  was  tlie 
best  known  in  Miller's  time,  and  it  is  still  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  flower  garden. 
It  is  often  seen  in  a  miserable  condition  owing  to 
bad  cultivation  and  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
The  plant  likes  deep  rich  sandy  loam,  and  should 
be  mulched  and  watered  in  hot  weather,  otherwise 
the  stem  leaves  decay  before  the  flowering  period 
is  over.  The  damps  of  bolbs  should  be  lifted  and 
replanted  every  third  year.  They  will  grow  and 
attempt  to  flower  for  ten  years  or  more  if  left  in 
the  same  place,  but  very  poorly.  The  Tiger  Lily 
(Lilium  tigiinum)  is  not  quite  so  well  known,  and 
is  not  one  of  the  old  English  garden  plants.  It 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  from  China  to  Kew 
Qardens  hj  a  Mr.  Kerr  in  1804.  Ksempfer  saya 
that  the  bulbs  are  eaten  by  the  J^ianese.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  original  form  many  flne 
varieties  have  been  imported  from  China  and 
Japan.  The  variety  splendens  is  a  superb  garden 
plant,  and  has  produceil  twenty-flve  flowers  on  one 
spike.  I  have  had  stems  nearly  6  feet  in  height. 
Fortnnei  is  a  distinct  toma,  and  there  is  another 
witit  quite  double  floweni,  another  well  marked 
variety  being  Llshmiumi.  They  can  be  propagated 
readily  by  the  bulbils  produced  freely  on  the 
stems.  All  of  them  are  adapted  for  cultare  in 
flower-pots  aod  in  the  flower  borders,  but  these, 
like  most  of  the  Lilies,  will  not  thrive  out  of  doors 
unless  the  soil  is  deep  and  well  drained,  when 
they  form  the  handsomest  of  border  plsnts. 
Amateurs  are  freqaentlf  complaining  of  their 
want  of  snccesB  with  Lilies,  but,  as  a  rale,  it  is 
their  own  fault  for  not  taking  sufficient  p^s  to 
prepare  the  soil  by  draining  and  deep  cultivation. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  scales  which  form  the 
outer  covering  rot  at  the  base  and  drop  off,  and 
the  decay  spreads  rapidly  inwards  until  the  entire 
bulb  gives  way. 

Of  Lilium  speoiosum  there  are  several  disllnot 
varieties  grown  in  gardens,  as  L.  lanci^ollom 
album,  mbrum,  roseum,  &c.,  but  they  are  as  often 
wrongly  named  as  not,  except  ttie  white  variety, 
which  is  easily  distinguished.  Two  forms  are 
figured  in  Paxton's  "  Magaslne  of  Botany  "  for  (be 
year  1838,  where  It  is  st^d  that  Dr.  Von  Siebold 
introduced  it  from  Japan  in  1833.  One  with  very 
richly  coloured  flowers  is  named  L.  speciosum,  the 
other  with  white  and  pale  rose  spotted  flowers  as 
roseum.  I  find  this  species  succeeds  well  if  grown 
in  the  Rhododendron  borders  made  up  of  two 
parts  peat  to  one  of  yellow  loam,  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary garden  borders  of  medium  clayey  loam  they 
dwindle  away.  As  pot  plants  they  succeed  a-l- 
mirably,  but  from  seeing  some  Fpecimens  exhi- 
bited at  country  shows  with  long  bare  flower-stems 
and  poor  washy  flowers  at  the  top  of  them,  people 
are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  good  greenhouse 
plant ;  whereas  it  id  well  adapted  for  greenhouFe 
and  conservatory  decoration  in  the  autumn,  but 
the  plants  must  be  grown  so  that  the  leaves  are 
kept  in  a  healthy  green  condition  until  the  flowers 
are  produced.  I  plunge  the  pots  containing  the 
newly-potted  bultw  in  cocoa  fibre  refuse  out  of 
doors.  When  the  plants  have  started  to  grow  they 
are  taken  into  garden  frames,  and  air  is  admitted 
freely.  In  May  the  plants  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  when  the  roots 
push  out  from  the  base  of  the  flower-stems  some 
rich  sQiface-dressing  mast^be>sapplied  tO|them. 
The  plants  mnBt^alB0,be  Molamaiid^aalejbilly 
supplied  witiWlti^ecfc£)ybSr3K^  at 
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tuaj  time,  this  caoMs  the  leaves  to  aaaame  r  yellow 
oast  aii4  the  lower  ones  to  drop  off,  and  It  this  is 
repeated  sereral  times  the  resalt  is  dtsaetroaa ;  we 
get  the  tall,  naked  stems  and  poor  flowers. 

L.  anratam  is  the  most  popular  of  Lilies,  and 
before  its  introduction  the  Lily  bad  become  com- 
paratively neglected.  It  is  excellent  for  pot  cul- 
ture, and  requires  much  the  same  treatment  as  L. 
■petdosam,  except  tliat  it  requires  more  care  to 
prevent  the  bulbs  bmng  Injured  by  wet.  Instea<1 
of  plunging  the  fiower-pota  out  of  doors  after  pit- 
ting up  the  balbf,  they  should  be  placed  under 
glass  in  frames,  and  they  must  not  be  turned  out- 
of-doors  after  flowering,  in  case  heavy  rains  may 
cause  the  scales  of  the  bulbs  to  rot  at  their  base. 
The  potting  material  I  use  tor  all  Lilies  is  oom- 


bright,  especially  the  buds,  which  are  of  a  dislinct 
carmine  shade  of  colour.  Then  we  have  major 
and  the  large-flowered  pyrenaica  maxima,  A  col- 
lection of  die  several  kinds  is  of  much  interest  and 
adds  to  the  attractions  of  the  hardy  garden  in 
early  spring. 


No,  1. — Large  atone  reating  on  firm  groand  tilted  inwarda  by 
small  icedge-skaped  along  to  resist  preaaure  of  Mled^up 
bqU  and  atones. 


posed  of  loam  and  li^ht  fibrous  poat  in  equal  pro- 
portions,  with  a  fourth  part  decayed  manure  and 
oo&rse  white  sand  if  necessary.  It  is  best  to  leave  a 
space  of  about  1  inch  or  1  ^  inches  deep  on  the  surface 
for  the  summer  dressing.  There  are  several  welt- 
marked  varieties,  the  moat  distinct  being  rubro-  j 
vittatum.  This  epeciea  does  well  out  of  doors,  but ; 
the  bulbs  are  liable  to  rot  off  in  heavy  soils  in  wet ' 


THE  BOCK  OABDEN. 

Arrangement  with  Regard  to  STABiLrry. 

I  HAVE  already  treated  of  the  arrangement  of 
stones  with  regard  to  general  effect,  and  before 
speaking  of  the  moat  important  work  in  form- 
ing a  rock  garden,  viz  ,  arranging  the  stones 
with  regard  to  the  plants  to  be  used, 
I  will  give  a  few  general  hints  about 
stability,  as  work  faulty  in  this  respect 
would  be  attended  by  serious  conse- 
quences and  might  result  even  in  the 
collapse  of  the  most  effective  structure. 
Unless  the  stones  are  resting  on  a 
solid  foundation  they  must  setue  down 
more  or  less  quickly,  and  sometimes  a 
gradual  settlement  oontinues  for  a  long 
period,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
pluitfl  used,  which  are  thus  prennted 
from  becoming  properly  established. 
When  forming  a  rock  garden,  there- 
fore, I  invariably  b^in  with  the  stones 
(and  not  with  the  soil,  as  is  so  often  done), 
taking  care  that  each  foundation  stone  rests  on 
solid  ground.  The  stones  should  be  fixed  so  as 
to  prevent  their  ever  being  shifted  by  the  pres- 
sure of  soil  or  other  atones.  If  the  fiUed-up  soil 
and  stones  were  rammed  so  tightly  that  they 
would  not  settle  any  more,  the  place  would  be 
unlit  for  many  kinds  of  plants  which  require  a 


autumns.  They  succeed  well  in  Bhododendron  beds, ,  .  . 

but  need  open  npaces  to  allow  of  their  free  expan-  looser  medium  to  rootin.  Allowance  must,  there- 
sion.   The  distinct  and  noble-looking  Lily,  L.  gi- '  fore,  be  made  for  a  slight  settling  of  the  fiUed- 


gantenm,  socceeda  best  out  of  doors,  but  it  must 
be  [danted  in  sheltered  positiau  and  in  a  prepared 
soil  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  well  enriched  with 
decayed  cow  manure.  Under  favourable  conditions 
the  plant  will  throw  np  flower-stems  8  feet  to  10 
feet  in  height,  and  fornisbed  with  a  score  of  flowers 


up  body  of  soil  and  stones,  but  such  settlement 
should  nsTsr  be  able  to  displace  the  principal 
stones,  no  matter  how  firm^  tiie  sinking  soil 
mar  press  against  them.  With  this  view  to 
stability  it  will  in  most  oases  be  advisable  to 
rest  the  stones  on  their  flattest  bed,  and  for 


or  more  upon  each.   I  have  also  grown  it  as  a  pot  ■  „„„•.„  .;i<.  i,l„„  -  xui-.  •  i„ 

rfant,  butTt  seldom  throws  up  such  fine  tall  stems.  Sf«*te' »ounty  tUt  them  inwards,  that  is,  to- 


.  it,  out  u  seiaom  tbrows  up  „  

L.  longiflomm  in  variety  la  b^ter  adapted  for  pot 
OBltnre  than  for  the  boTdeis,  and  the  variety  L. 
Harrisi  is  now  very  extensively  cultivated. 

The  garden  Lilies  which  grow  most  freely  with 
mo  In  the  open  borders  are  L.  Humboldti,  L.  parda- 
llnnm,  and  L.  califomicum.  They  are  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  herbaceous  borders  and  increase  freely. 
A  very  handsome  spedes  which  has  ^so  become 
estabUshed  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  garden  is  L. 
Hansoni.  All  the  above  have  orange-colonred 
flowers,  more  or  less  spotted.  They  are  easily 
cultivated,  and  flower  grandly  in  rich  deep  soil, 
but  they  require  to  be  watered  freely  in  dry 
weather.  J.  Douglas. 


Oynosonu  ech.inatu8  (the  Bough  Dog's-tail 
Grass)  {S.  T.  £.).— Thlsis  the  name  of  the  Grass  you 
say  was  gathered  by  yon  in  Jersey.  I  do  not  t  hink 
It  la  usually  considered  as  indigenous  to  England. 
It  Is  said  to  have  been  foand  once  in  ths  SheUand 
Isles,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  various  Conti- 
nental countries.  It  has  no  value  as  a  fodder 
[Aant,  but  it  Is  a  very  pretty  border  plant.— G. 

Saxiflraga  oppoaitifblia  and  its  vaiietles  are 
oommenoing  to  bloom  on  the  rockery.  S.  oppositl- 
folia  is  a  bri^^bt  little  rock  plant,  blooming  so 
freely  as  to  ahnost  bide  the  small  leaves,  that 
form  a  perfect  mat  over  the  faces  of  the  stones. 
It  should  be  planted  between  stones,  so  that  the 
growth  may  cover  the  faces,  which  are  then 
bright  with  colour  in  the  early  spring  days.  If  the 
white  variet  y  is  grown  in  pots  it  is  very  pleasing, 
and  the  flowers  then  appear  earlier  than  in  the 
opan.  A  very  fine  variety  is  named  pyrenaica 
superba,  the  flowers  richer  In  colour  and  larger 
than  those  of  the  type.   Splendena  is  remarkably 


away  from  it,  leaving  hollow  spaces  and  en- 
dangering not  only  the  stability  of  the  rocks, 
but  also  the  welfare  of  the  plants,  as  will  be 
seen  later  on  when  speaking  on  this  special 
aubject. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  the  foundation  stones  should 
alwqra  be  Ulted  inwards.  Very  bold  effects 
can  sometimes  be  produced  by  overhanging 
pieces  of  rock  rising  from  the  ground  in  a 
direction  totally  opposite  to  that  just  recom- 
mended, but  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that 
such  rocks  keep  off  a  certain  amount  of  rain, 
and  that,  therefore,  very  few  kinds  of  plants 
can  be  grown  underneath  these  projections 
without  requiring  special  attention.  With 
r^^rd  to  stability  too,  auch  parts  need  during 
their  construction  an  extra  amount  of  care  and 
strict  compliance  with  the  laws  of  gravity  as 
applied  to  parallel  forces.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Uie  equilibrium  of  an  overhanging 
body  will  not  be  diaturbed  if  that  body  is  so 
placed  that  an  imaginary  petpendicular  line 
throi^h  its  centre  of  gravity  laUs  within  the 
base  tm  which  that  body  rests.  Assuming, 
for  instanoe,  that  c  in  sk^h  No.  4  is 
the  centre  d  gravity  of  a  large  stone, 
that  stone,  though  overhangii^,  would  be  per- 
fectly secure,  because  the  imaginaiy  perpen- 
dicular line  A  B  falls  within  the  base  line  v  b.* 
If  more  weight  La  added,  as  in  the  next  sketch 
(No.  5),  the  same  rule  must  be  applied  not  <mly 
to  each  individual  stone,  but  also  to  the  com- 
plete block,  taken  as  a  whole.  An  over- 
balancing of  the  projecting  stones  is  impossible, 
while  the  weight  on  the  base-line  to  the  right 
of  the  line  a  b  is  heavier  than  that  of  the 
overhanmng  part  to  the  left  of  that  line  (see 
sketch  No.  5),  or,  in  other  words,  while  their 
lower  ends  are  loaded  with  sufficient  weight  to 
counteract  that  of  the  overhanging  part.  As 
this  fact  holds  equally  good  when  the  plane  on 
which  a  bo^  rests  is  not  level  (like  in  sketch 
No.  i),  but  inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane,  it 
is  dear  that  when  a'  stone  is  resting  on  firm 
ground  sloping  inwards  ^like  sketchea  Nob.  2 
and  3),  the  perpendicular  Une  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  would  fall  still  further  within  the 
base,  thus  ensuring  increased  stability.  When 
overhanging  rocks  are  built  on  this  principle,  it 
is,  however,  neoessary  to  make  the  most  cu-e- 
f  id  examination  of  the  stones  to  make  sure  that 


No.  3. — Section  of  amall  trench  for  tilting  atone. 


wards  the  part  to  be  filled  with  soil  and  other 
stones,  as  in  sketch  No.  1.  Here  a  small  wedge- 
shaped  stone  has  been  firmly  rammed  in  be- 
neath the  larger  block.   The  former  is,  of 
course,  hidden  from  view  by  a  slight  filling  of 
soil  on  the  outside.    Another  method 
for  ensuring  the  stability  of  founda- 
tion stones  consists  in  toking  out  a 
small  trench,  sloping  inwards,  as  ex- 
plained by  sketch  No.  2. 

The  stone  might  then  be  placed 
into  the  trench  as  shown  in  sketch 
No.  3,  and  will  be  able  to  resist  any 
amount  of  pressure  if  the  ground 
underneath  is  firm  and  if  the  stone 
itself  is  of  a  solid  nature.  In  loose 
soil  the  angle  of  rest  is,  roughly 
speaking,  about  40°,  and  in  sketch 
No,  3  we  wedge-stuped  piece  a  b  c 
approximate^  repreanitB  that  part 
of  soil  and  stones  which  woulcT  be 
pressing  l^punst  tiie  f onndation  stone. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
principal  stones  should  be  of  such  a 
shape  as  bo  allow  an  outward  inclina- 
tion (as  in  the  case  of  A  B,  sketch  ^  .  ,  . 
No.  3)  of  that  side  of  the  stone 
which  is  to  bear  the  pressure  of  soil. 


portion  of  aoil  preaaing  against  A  B. 


(be.  From  the  sketch  (No.  3)  it  will 
be  clearly  seen  that  if  the  stone  were  of  such 
a  shape  as  to  have  the  weight-bearing  sur- 
face A  B  inclined  inwards,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  a  c,  the  fiUed-up 
soil  would  settle  not  against  the  stone,  but 


they  are  quite  solid.    Some  stones  have  serious 

•  A  strihiin?  inatance  of  this  natural  law  is  the 
leaning  tower  in  Pisa,  which,  though  overhangiiif;  13 
feet  or  11  feet,  is  perfectly  safe,  because  the  vertical 
line  through  its  centre  of  gravity  faile  wit^i)  the  base. 
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flaws,  wliich  during  wet  weather  would  be 
covered  with  mud  and  be  quite  invisible;  a 
atone  of  that  kind  would  be  sure  to  break,  even 
under  a  small  weight,  and  should  never  be  used 
where  strength  is  required. 

Cement, 

The  practice  oE  using  comeufc  for  securing  the 
stability  of  stones  should  never  be  carried  out 
in  oonstnioting  rocks  for  alpines.  For.  ponds, 
caves,  waterf^,  Ac,  the  use  of  oement  is 
often  indispensable ;  also  when  oonstmcting 
very  large  rocks  it  wUl  sometimes  be  found  ue- 
cessary  to  employ  cement,  not  so  much  for 
joining  large  stones  together  as  for  keeping  in 
place  some  of  the  wedge-shaped  pieces  used  for 
packing  and  keeping  in  the  desirable  position 
some  of  the  latver  luocks  of  stone  ;  but  nothing 
can  be  more  hideous  than  visible  cement  joints 
in  what  should  be  a  picturesque  scene  and 
this  work,  if  unavoidable,  should  always  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  completely 
hide  all  trace  of  cement,  either  by  covering  the 
same  with  soil,  or  (where  this  would  not  be 
practicable)  by  mixing  with  the  cement  crushed 
fragments  of  the  stone  used,  or  such  other  col- 
ouring material  as  would  make  it  impossible  to 
tell  the  cement  from  the  stone  when  the  former 
is  once  hardened.    Allowance  muM  be  made  for 


No.  i. — AB  iinaginary  vertical  line  through  centre  of 
gravity;  c  aasumed  centre  of  gravity. 

the  changing  colour  of  cement.  When  wetted  for 
mixing  it  is  of  a  very  dark  grey,  but  it  again 
assumes  the  very  light,  almost  whitish  grey 
colour  it  had  in  its  powdered  dry  state  as  soon 
as  quite  dry  after  use.  When  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  use  ceraent  for  the  purpose  in- 
dicated, it  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  mix  col- 
ouring matter,  if  required,  with  the  dry  cement 
and  not  be  misled  by  its  appearance  when  wet 
Where  cement  has  been  used  in  this  manner  it 
should  be  slightly  wiped  over  atone  adjoin- 
ing by  means  of  a  wet  rag  or  brush,  and  if  a 
little  very  dry  sandy  soil  is  thrown  in  while 
both  the  stone  and  cement  are  still  wet,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  detect  the  cement  when  dry. 
But  I  repeat  that  the  use  of  cement  alt<^ther 
should  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  even 
in  laree  rock  gardens.  On  no  account  what- 
ever should  cement  be  used  when  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  a  possible  settlement  of  the 
stones,  as  this  would  not  only  cause  the  cement 
to  crack  and  become  utterly  useless  aa  a  means 
of  support,  but  positively  dangerous  to  choice 
alpines,  as  the  cracka  form  a  most  convenient 
hidiag-place  for  slugs  and  other  peats. 

Grassy  Banks. 

When  speaking  on  the  subject  of  arrangement 
for  effect  I  su^ested  that  the  stonework  should 
not  be  coDtimious,  but  broken  here  and  there 
by  intervening  bits  of  Grass,  borders  for  hardy 
flowers,  &c.  One  of  the  very  best  means  of 
effecting  a  pleasing  variation  is  a  grassy  bank, 
which  may  either  be  kept  to  Grass  pure  and 
nmple  and  cut  as  required,  or  be  planted  with 


all  kinds  of  bulbs  and  other  hardy  flowers, 
which  in  such  a  position  could  have  perfect  free- 
dom to  grow  as  they  please  in  a  semi- wild  state 
without  interfering  in  the  least  with  other  parte 
of  the  work.  I  will  say  more  on  this  subject 
later  on  when  considering  the  planting,  and  will 
confine  my  present  remarks  to  the  stability  of 
such  banks.  The  best  place  for  setting  up  a 
bank  of  this  kind  is  a  reoess  between  two  rocky 
projections,  where  the  pieces  of  turf  used  would 
abut  firmly  against  a  la^e  stone  on  either  aide. 
Not  only  would  this  increase  the  stability  of  the 
bank,  but  thestones  at  the  sides  ttrovent  the  Grass 
from  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  work,  where 
it  is  not  only  not  required,  but  could  have  only 
a  dam^ng  effect  on  other  plants.  Pieces  of 
turf  are  generally  cut  3  feet  long,  1  foot  wide, 
and  1}  inches  to  2  inches  thick,  but  for  this 
purpose  I  find  it  much  more  convenient  to  have 
them  at  least  4  inches  thick,  1  foot  wide,  and 
about  1^  feet  long.  1  also  think  a  further  ad- 
vanfc^e  is  to  have  the  ends  not  square,  but  cut 
diagonally  (see  sketch  No.  C),  so  that  the  turves 
overlap  each  other  when  set  up.  This  dove- 
tailing, as  it  were,  not  only  ensures  greater 
secunty,  but  also  makes  it  easier  to  conceal 
the  joints  by  firmly  beating  the  pieces  against 
the  soil  filled  in  behind  them.  Oliat  the  latter 
must  be  firmly  rammed  as  it  is  filled  in  and 
that  the  best  soil  must  be  kept  nearest  to  the 
turf  goes  without  saying,  l^e  shape  of  such 
banks  should,  of  course,  never  be  straight,  but 
either  round  or  undulating.  If  the  slope  is  a 
very  steep  one  additional  stability  might  be 
secured  by  having  long  sticks  driven  firmly 
through  the  turves  and  into  the  bank.  When 
a  grassy  buik  is  used  to  connect  parts  of  the 
rock  garden  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  this  bank  itself  might  be  made 
more  varied  by  having  single  stones  or  even 
groups  of  stones  projecting  from  it  here  and 
there,  but  all  such  rocks  to  be  safe  should 
be  arranged  during  the  erection  of  the  bank, 
and  not  inserted  after  completion,  when  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  have  them 
firmly  secured.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

ExeUr. 

(^To  be  continued.) 


OalanthuB  Elweai  g>lobosu8  is  a  distinct 
and  handsome  variety.  It  is  in  flower  now  in  the 
hardy  plant  house  at  Kew,  and  the  whole  plant 
shows  great  vigour.  An  illustration  of  it  will  be 
found  in  The  Gaudbn,  March  21,  1891  (p.  272). 
The  flowers  are  lai^e  and  of  a  characteristic  glo- 
bular  form,  the  segments  broad,  and  the  leafage 
also.  It  is  an  excellent  Snowdrop  for  pots,  and 
the  robust,  globular  blooms  are  thown  to  advantage 
in  the  plant  house. 

Uiuka. — How  very  much  these  old  and  sweetly 
perfumed  flowers  seem  to  be  pat^sing  into  oblivion  I 
The  common  Mask  is  probably  kept  alive  more 
ihrongb  the  sgency  of  the  market  growers  who 
cater  for  the  poorer  classes  than  in  private  gar- 
dens. If  clumps  have  found  a  place  on  rockwork, 
where  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  all  very 
well;  but,  so  far  as  culture  in  pots  is  concerned, 
very  little  of  Musk  is  found,  and  yet  for  windows 
or  for  hanging  baskets,  or  for  the  filling  of  boxes, 
vases,  or  many  other  usei>,  Muek  plants  are  admir- 
Hble.  How  easy  is  it  to  prodocc  pots  either  by 
breaking  up  the  clumps  in  the  winter,  picking  out 
portions  of  the  roots,  aod  with  these  famishing 
fresh  pots  and  soil.  Better  still  is  it  to  start  the 
old  clamps  into  growth  and,  taking  off  young  tops, 
place  half-a-dozen  or  to  into  •Ij-inch  pots  as  cut- 
tings. Stand  them  for  a  short  time  In  warmth, 
and,  once  rooted,  these  make  veiy  useful  plants 
for  many  purpoae.i.  Musk  makes  an  excellent 
carpet  for  Begonia  bedn,  aa  I  have  seen  at  Swan- 
more.  It  also  daes  admirably  as  a  bed  et^ging. 
One  of  the  most  effective  o(  all  the  Musks  for 
cvpetii^  is  the  dwarf  ClUh  of  Gold,  one  that 


came  out  of  the  same  batch  as  did  mber  and  mos- 
chatDS  grandifloms,  the  latter  having  habit  and 
flowers  like  Harrison's  Musk,  but  poorer  In  oolour. 
Towa  dwellers,  whose  pluit  resoarces  for  windows 
are  limited,  still  occasionally  show  us  ther  flat- 
trained  Musks  in  pots  or  small  boxep,  and  occa< 
sionallyin  coantry  shows  cottagers  display  wonder- 
ful plants  as  pyramids  or  in  dense  trailicg  form. 
These  are  always  deligbtful.  The  common  Mnsk 
seeds  freely,  and  seedlings  may  be  easily  reared  in 
quantity,  but  the  lai^e-flowered  Masks  Eeem  to 
be  all  barren.  — A.  D. 


CARNATIONS  AND  THE  WINTER. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  one  can  jadge  of 
the  effects  of  the  winter  on  outdoor  Carnations. 
In  my  case  the  results  vary  with  the  altitude  at 


^0.  ^.—Same  intone  as  m  sketch  No.  4  with  more  tveighl 
added,  representing  in  section  an  overhanging  rock. 

which  the  plants  are  grown  ;  those  grown  on  the 
lowest  ground  and  near  water  level  have  been  very 
hard  hit  indeed,  while  others  planted  from  the 
same  stock  and  at  the  same  time,  and  standing 
considerably  higher,  have,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  kinds,  escaped  well.  One  of  the  very  worst 
kinds  is  Mrc.  Reynolds  Hole  or  Apricot.  More 
than  half  our  stock  of  this  is  dead,  or  might  just 
as  well  be  so,  so  that  groups  will  have  to  be  filled 
up  from  the  reserve  ground  this  month,  though 
the  result  of  spring  planting  la  never  so  satisfeotory 
as  that  from  antumn-planted  stock,  which  escwes 
disease.  All  the  old  crimson  Clore  pkmts  have  died 
entirely,  not  a  vestige  of  life  to  be  seen  in  the 
remains  above  ground.  These  were  good  and  well- 
rooted  layers  when  planted  early  in  October. 
The  erratic  behaviour  of  different  varieties  is 
vexing,  they  vary  so  much  each  year.  Some  of  our 
kinds  which  have  not  had  a  touch  of  disease  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years  have  now  got  it  badly, 
while  others,  wbhdi  have  been  in  other  years  very 
much  spotted,  are  now  quite  clean  and  healthy. 
A  case  in  point  is  a  seedling  scarlet  self  which  I 
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j^t,.  C— Shajje  of  f  ttri-es  for  setting  up  t?ras«v  fcanfcs. 

raised  five  years  ago.  The  first  year  or  two  It  was 
layered  It  took  the  spot  very  badly  duiing  winter, 
but  tjeing  excellent  in  other  points  1  kept  it,  with 
tbe  result  that  last  year  and  this  year  the  stock  is 
perfectly  healthy  and  clean,  promising  a  good  dis- 
plav.  Some  varieties,  saoh  as  the  old  Raby,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a  few  others,  appear  to  enjoy  a 
perfect  immunity  from  disease.  Though  we  have 
not  bad  nearly  such  a  cold  winter  this  year  as  we 
had  last,  the  plants  have  VfferecLj«3mac|imore, 
which  goesBtjgjfl^ea'-fey  kj^is?*™******'  «» 
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much  H8  other  oUmatio  inflnenooB  which  affect 
them.  I  attribute  the  lar^r  percentage  of  losses 
which  we  have  had  thi^  winter  to  the  ezcessive 
rainfall,  the  ground  in  low^ljing  districts  being 
completely  satnrated,  and  this  has  been  the  case 
for  a  long  time  past,  if  not  indeed  for  the  whole  of 
the  winter  and  late  aotnmn. 

Most  Carnation  growers  seem  agreed  that  early 
planUog  is  very  deeiraUe,  and  so  it  may  be,  bat  I 
belieTe  it  to  M  quite  ineffecttial  as  regards  pre- 
Tention  of  winter  losses.  I  have  some  proof  of 
this  now,  for  oar  main  plantings  were  done  early 
in  October,  and  the  plants  were  strong,  vigorous, 
and  well  rooted.  On  Nov.  11  I  received  some 
rooted  layers,  smaller  and  weaker  than  those 
planted  earlier,  and  thoi^h  these  were  plaDted  side 
Dj  dde  with  the  others  they  all  lo^  perfectly 
healthy  at  the  present  time,  while  the  very  next 
row  to  them  is  badly  diseased.  The  late-planted 
sorts  are  Joe  Edwards,  Evelyn,  Mary  Morris, 
Favourite,  The  Oovemor,  Perfection,  Germania, 
Daizle,  and  Mantice  Kingacote,  and  tiie  diseased 
sort',  whioh  oomes  next  to  them,  is  Comtesse  de 
Paris,  which  has  hitherto  for  two  or  three  seasons 
been  one  of  oor  healthiest  kinds. 

J.  O.  Tallaok. 


grow.  The  plant  is  dwarter  than  the  type,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  bright  shade  of  blue.  We  do  not  care 
for  I.  r.  purpurea,  the  colouring  being  too  dead. 
There  seems  little  difference  between  this  and 
Erelagei,  except  that  in  the  latter  the  shade  of  col- 
our la  somewhat  deeper. 


Cyclamen  coum.— TUs  early  flower  is  in  foil 
beauty  in  many  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  several 
frames  full  of  It  m»y  be  seen  in  the  nurseries  of 
MessT'.  Barrand  Son  at  Long  Dltton;  whilst  at 
Kew  ill  the  hardy  plant  house  it  is  grown  in  pans, 
prodnoiDg  a  Bne  effect  at  this  seasoo  of  the  year. 
At  Long  Dttton  C  coum  and  C.  ibericam  are  grown 
side  by  side — not  a  bad  way,  as  many  interesting 
hybrids  might  be  thus  obtained.  The  white  variety 
of  C.  coom  is  a  delightful  flower,  bnt  one  gets 
many  shades  of  cdour,  the  finest,  perliaps,  being 
deep  orimson — very  rich  against  the  deep  green 
leaugs.  Clamps  on  the  rockery  are  Interesting, 
but  when  planted  out  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  the 
flowers  are  preserved  in  fresher  beauty.  Neither 
C.  coum  nor  C.  iberionm  is  diffionlt  to  grow,  re- 
quiring a  gritty  soil,  to  whloh  some  lime  rubbish 
has  been  lulded. 

Iris  reticulata  var.  aoplienezuis  is  a  pleas- 
ing form  of  the  netted  Iri^,  the  flowers  rich  bluish 
purple  in  colour,  the  lip  of  the  fall  whitish  in  the 
centre  and  spotted  with  dark  blue,  a  longitudioal 
line  of  yellow  raoniag  down  the  centre.  A.  ctiarm- 
ing  variety  also  is  I.  r.  cyaoea,  the  flowers  of  an 
attractive  shade  of  blae  and  the  growth  conspicu- 
ously dwarf.  I.  r.  purpurea  has,  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, purple  flowers  ;  whilst  those  of  I.  r.  Erelagei 
have  a  t:nge  of  red.  We  do  not  care  for  this  latter 
kind,  the  colour  Is  dingy  and  there  is  little  fra- 
grance. Unfortunately,  through  some  disease,  this 
class  of  bolbons  Irises  is  often  unsatisfactory  in 
gardens,  and  it  is  beneficial  to  lift  the  bulbs,  dry 
them  and  replant  immediately.  It  is  always  found 
that  they  are  better  for  this  treatment.  I.  reticu- 
lata, the  type,  is  as  useful  as  any,  its  fiowers  so 
rich  in  colour,  and  each  one  as  fragrantas  a  bunch 
of  Violets. 


SHORT  NOTXS.—FLOWSR. 


A  beautiful  aasociatlon  of  spring  bulbs 

is  the  common  Scills  bifolia  and  the  SnowSake 
(L'<ucojam  vemam).  We  lately  saw  masses  of  the  two 
mixed  together,  aod  the  effect  was  both  r'ch  and 
striking. 

Tree  Peonies. — I  wm  very  much  interested  in 
residing  the  notes  on  "Tree  Pffionies,"  by  "  H.  P. 
(p.  126),  of  Feb.  18,  for  growiiur  under  glass,  and  to 
tmd  the  varieties  sent  from  Japan  hod  proved  ac- 
quisitions.    The  greatest  drawback  seems  the  high 

Ericas  asked  for  them.  One  variety  here  (Vorth 
lerbjshire),  in  a  sanny,  elevated,  well-drained 
spot,  has  never  foiled  to  give  a  gorgeous  display, 
more  or  leas,  for  twenty  years. — QeohoI  Bolas, 
Mopton  Oaniena. 

Iris  reticulata  var.  cyanea  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  hardy  flowers  open  now.  It  is 
pleasing  when  grown  in  pots,  and  is  qotdiQoiUt  to 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SHRUBS  IN  BLOOM. 
The  namber  of  shnibs  that  flower  in  the  open 
ground  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  is 
by  no  means  numeroas ;  still,  there  are  several  that 
bloom  at  this  season,  especially  if  trained  to  a 
wall.  The  winter  Jasmine  is  now  so  welt  known 
that  nothing  farther  need  be  said  as  to  its  merits, 
except  that  it  is  a  fairly  good  town  plant.  The 
Mezereon  in  its  different  forms  is  another  subject 
that  flowers  early  in  the  jear,  and  so  are  the  Ja- 
panese foims  of  the  Witch  Haiel  (Hamamells), 
which  are  at  present  scarce,  but  advancing  in  popu- 
larity every  year.  The  best  is  Hamamells  arborea, 
of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  Yol. 
XXXIX.  of  Thb  Gakdbn.  In  this  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  the  leafless 
bruiches,  are  of  a  peculiar  starry  shape,  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  corioasly  twisted  petals 
of  a  bright  yellow  tint,  while  the  red  calyx  stands 
out  very  oonapicuons.  The  flower  is  indeed  very 
diffloalt  to  describe,  and  a  glance  at  the  illustra- 
tion will  convey  a  better  idea  than  any  written  de- 
scription. Owing  to  its  early-flowering  habit,  the 
expanded  blossoms  are  sometimes  cut  off  by  sharp 
frosts,  bat  the  buds  are  seldom  injured,  and  a  few 
bright  days  with  milder  weather  will  aaffloe  to 
restore  the  plant  to  its  original  beauty.  In  the 
annewhat  smaller-growing  H.  japooica,the  flowers 
are  of  a  paler  tint,  and  consequently  less  showy. 
On  a  south  wall  the  Japanese  Chimonanthos  fra- 
grans  produces  its  curious  star-like  blossoms, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  delicious  fragrance. 
If  a  few  sprays  are  out  just  as  the  buds  are  on  the 
point  of  expanding  and  placed  In  wa'er,  they  will 
open  well  indoors,  and  their  agreeable  perfume  Is 
then  very  noticeable.  The  Japan  Quince  (Cydosia 
japonica)  is  represented  in  our  gardens  by  many 
distinct  forms,  and,  given  the  protection  of  a  wall 
and  a  fairly  mild  winter,  some  of  the  blossoms  vrill 
make  their  appearance  soon  after  Christmas.  One 
of  the  earliest  varieties  is  Moerloosei,  with  bright 
red  blossoms.  The  Cornelian  Cherry  (Comns  mas) 
is  another  winter  bloomer,  the  flowers,  which  are 
in  the  form  of  little  bright  yellow  tufts  thiokly  dis- 
posed on  the  leafless  branches,  being  usually  borne 
during  the  month  of  February.  Though  lowly  in 
stature,  the  little  Erica  oamea  forms  a  bright  winter 
feature  ;  while,  given  mild  weather,  the  blossoms 
of  the  LaunuUnus  will  make  their  appearance 
in  oonsiderable  numbers.  The  two  winter  Honey- 
sacUes  (Lonioeia  Btandishl  and  fragantissima) 
both  prodnce  delioiously  scented  white  blossoms. 
There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  oonfnaion  between 
the  two  species,  of  which  Standishi  is  of  quite 
shmb-Iike  habit,  with  the  young  leaves  hairy,  and 
almost  if  not  quite  decidnoos,  while  L.  fragran- 
tissima,  on  the  other  liand,  is  more  ot  a  rambling 
grower,  with  smooth  leaves,  which  are  for  the 
greater  part  retained  throagbout  the  winter. 
Though  not  so  early  flowering  as  the  above- 
mentioned,  the  golden  blossoms  of  Forsythia  sos- 
pensa  are  not  far  behind  some  of  them,  and  a 
grand  object  this  forms  on  a  wall  when  the  princi- 
pal branches  are  secured  thereto  until  the  space  is 
covered,  and  after  this  the  long  flexible  shoots  are 
allowed  to  dispose  themselves  at  will.  In  this 
way  they  may  be  seen  wreathed  with  blossoms  for 
a  considerable  distance,  when  a  good  specimen 
forms  a  delightful  picture  in  early  spring.  Nuttal- 
lia  oerasiformis  (the  Califomian  Oso  Berry)  is 
another  shrub  that  blooms  in  some  seasons  before 
February  has  left  us,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
worthy  of  note.  It  forms  a  large,  rounded,  twiggy 
bush,  whose  blosaoma  are  borne  bafore  the  leaves 
are  folly  expinded.  The  flowers  are  whitish  and 


produced  in  drooping  raoemee,  vtry  much  after 
the  manner  of  t^e  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sao- 
guinenm).  They  are  not  particularly  showy,  but 
the  freedom  with  which  they  are  home  and  the 
graceful  manner  they  are  diq>osed  on  ibe  branches 
combine  to  prodnoe  a  very  jdeasing  eileot.  Con- 
sidering the  limited  number  of  ahrnbs  that  bloom 
during  the  winter  months,  the  proportion  of  those 
remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  tlieir  blossoms  ia 
particularly  noticeable.  Especially  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  respect  are  the  two  Honeysuckles 
above  mentioned,  the  Mezereon,  and  Chimonantitas 
frsgrans.  Of  the  different  ahmbs  herein  noOoed 
coloured  jdates  have  at  different  times  been  given 
in  Thb  Gabdbn  of  Hamamells  arborea,  Forsythia 
suspensa,  Cydonia  ji^KHiioa  Moerloosei,  the 
Mezereon  in  its  different  forms,  and  Chimonanthos 
fiagnuu.  T. 

Qntting  Xiilaes.— Wliile  perfectly  in  accord 
with  your  correspondent,  "J.  C.  B.,"  as  to  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Lilac  can  be  struck  from 
cuttings,  if  the  roles  so  clearly  laid  down  on  p. 
145  are  carried  out,  yet  I  must  say  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  find  grafted  plants  on  the  Con- 
tinent, for  I  recmtly  saw  some  Lilacs  from  one  of 
the  principal  shrub  nurserymen  of  France  all  of 
which  had  been  grafted.  True,  the  stock  employed 
was  not  the  Privet,  bnt  the  common  Lilac,  which 
ia  but  very  little  better,  as  if  the  sap  is  at  all 
arrested  at  the  point  of  onion  the  tendency  of  the 
stock  to  posh  up  Backers  is  greatly  sggitavaLed 
thereby,  and  in  any  oase  constant  attention  is 
necessary.  In  ordering  Lilacs  from  any  of  the 
Continental  nuraerymen  I  should  especisUy 
stipulate  on  own  roots,  for  grafting  Lilacs  U  far 
more  universal  than  would  be  aopposed  from 
perusal  of  the  above-mentioned  article. — T. 

Golden  Chestnut  (Castanea  chrysophylla). — 
Apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  it  aa  being  a 
near  ally  of  (bnt  in  appearance  very  different 
from)  our  common  Sweet  Cheetnut,  thisCalifoniian 
species  is  a  really  handsome  evergreen  shrub.  It 
forms  a  sturdy-growing,  densdy-branohed  bush, 
suggesting  an  affinity  to  snne  of  the  PhiUyreas. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green  above,  and  on  the  nnder- 
sides  covered  with  a  golden-y^ow  powder,  from 
whence  the  name  of  the  Qold^-leaved  Chestnut  is 
derived,  though  at  a  first  glance  the  name  appears 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  native  of 
California  and  Or^on,  and  was  introdnoed  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  through  their  collector,  William 
Lobb,  who  was  instrumental  in  sending  home  many 
other  fine  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  same  r^ion. 
Though  some  subjects  from  that  district  are 
rather  tender,  this  Chestnut  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  England.  It  prefers  a  rather  deep,  loamy,  bat 
well-drained  sou,  and  where  these  otwditions 
exist  it  is  just  at  home  as  a  rockwotk  shmb,  or 
where  grouped  with  others  it  must  not  be  put  into 
competiti<jn  with  strong-growing  snbjects,  as  from 
the  slow  rate  of  growth  of  this  Castanea  it  will  be 
soon  overgrown  by  its  more  vigorous  neighbours 
and  quickly  ruined.  Like  the  Evergreen  Oaks, 
this  Chestnut  resents  very  much  being  disturbed 
at  the  roots,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for  its 
soaroity,as  Mesara.  Veitch,  its  original  introducers, 
do  not,  I  aee,  offer  it  in  their  present  catalogue. 
— H.  P. 

Fablana  imbricata. — It  la  undesirable  that 

your  correspondent's  letter  signed  "  M.,"  which 
appeared  in  Thb  Oabdb!(  recently  with  re- 
ference to  the  Fabiana  imbricata,  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  notice,  slooe  if  uncon- 
tradicted it  might,  perhaps,  deter  somebody  or 
ot^er  from  planting  this  i^mib,  on  the  ground  of 
its  alleged  tenderness.  A  valuable  addition  to  any 
garden  would  thna  be  lost,  since  it  is  a  beautiful 
plant  in  itself,  and  interesting  aa  being,  as  is  so 
well  known,  a  member  of  the  Potato's  family 
circle,  but  got  up  io  the  exact  semblance  of  a 
delicate  and  pretty  Heath.  "  M."  does  not  date 
his  (or  her?)  letter  from  any  address,  but  in  speak- 
ing of  snch  a  matter  as  the  liardiness  or  otherwise 
of  a  plant,  it  is  obvloasly  of  the  first  essential 
necessity  to  state  whethu— Qhservationa  ^hlch 
are  recounts^  were  ,  msi^^^-^^^^^^ata, 
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Land'fl  Bad,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  since  the 
climfttic  conditiotut  vary,  of  course,  so  widely  with 
latitDda  and  other  olionmstaiioea.  Id  my  sarden, 
which  is  In  the  exact  centre  ot  Siusex.  the  Fabiana 
is  as  hardy  as  an  Oak.  Ko  doubt  the  climate  of 
Sussex  Is  as  fovoarable  to  vegetable  as  well  as  to 
animal  life  aa  any  which  is  to  be  foand  inside 
England  or  oatside  of  it ;  still,  Sassex  can  be  cold. 
A  north-east  wind  is  not  comfdetely  mossled  when 
it  gets  there,  although  it  is  not,  according  to  my 
experience,  so  sav^^e  as  a  blast  from  tlie  same 
quarter  in  South  Devon,  after  whetting  its  teeth  in 
its  passage  over  Dartmoor.  Not  only  is  my  garden  on 
the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  but  my  Fabianas  are  on 
the  side  of  a  rockery,  exposed,  as  if  purposely,  to 
the  f  allest  onslaught  of  northern  blasts.  Yet  at 
this  moment  tbey  look  more  proaperouK,  of  a 
healthier  complexton,  and  more  exalting  in  life  and 
Tigonr  than,  perha|i^  anything  else  in  the  garden. 
Charles  Kit^sley,  id  his  mU-niown  ode  in  praise 
of  the  north-east  wind,  should  be  taken  to  have 
been  amusing  himself  by  simalatinga  preposterous 
enjoyment  in  it  which  he  did  not  honestly  feel, 
because  if  his  pleasure  in  sleety  and  blighting 
gales  was  true,  be  was  not  a  properly  constituted 
human  being.  Bat  plants  are  above  making  pre- 
tences, and  nobody  who  sees  my  Fabianas  at  this 
moment  can  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  they 
actually  revelled  in  tho  severe  inclemency  of  last 
Christmas,  or  that  they  are  all  the  better  for  it. 
— T.  W.  Eblb. 


IVr  OABPBTa 

Thbbi  are  so  many  fornu  of  Ivy  and  the  varlaUona 
are  so  nnmeroas,  whilst  in  all  aspects  and  under  all 
conditions  it  i^  perfectly  hardy,  that  it  might  be 
used  in  different  ways  and  adorn  gardens  more 
extensively  than  it  does.  IE  walU  are  wanted  for 
other  things,  there  may  be  common  trees  upon 
whose  stems  choice  Ivies  might  easily  be  esta- 
blished. There  conld  be  ao  better  way  than  this 
for  growing  many  kinds,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see 
their  differences  and  variations,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  keep  them  true  to  character,  as  some  ray 
that  if  allowed  to  run  at  vrill  over  the  ground  the 
smaller  forms  lose  somewhat  of  tbeir  diBtinotnesa. 
There  may  be  little  in  this,  as  few  have  tried  them 
to  any  extent  as  carpets  such  as  we  see  of  the 
common  Ivy  in  woods  and  upon  hedge  banks, 
where,  by  the  way,  it  is  often  prettily  interspersed 
with  wild  flowers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ivy 
will  thrive  directly  beneath  wide-spreading,  branch- 
ing trees,  and  although  occss'onally  lued  as  a  last 
resource  when  Qrass  has  failed  through  semi-dark- 
ness or  drip,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to 
make  a  point  of  planting  it  in  this  way  much  more 
freely.  Nor  need  it  be  confined  to  spots  beneath 
trees,  as  in  pleasure  grounds  there  are  many  open 
grassy  spots  near  walks,  &o.,  that  are  mown  once 
or  twice  a  year  for  appearance  sake.  Here  we 
have  a  chance  to  reduce  summer  labour,  add  to  the 
pretty  features  of  the  place,  and  this  without  en- 
croactiiog  npon  the  Qiass.  Ivy  carpets  come 
within  Oia  pMslbiUties  ot  the  majority  who  have 
gardens  of  any  extent.  The  word  carpet  is  not 
here  used  in  a  formal  sense,  and  I  would  suggest 
mors  freedom  than  is  allowed  to  rings  of  Ivy 
beneath  trees  extending  just  as  far  as  the  branches 
spread,  and  kept  in  rigid  regularity.  My  meaning 
will  be  made  clearer  by  the  following  notes :  A 
piece  of  grassy  sloping  ground  beside  a  walk  and 
varying  in  width  from  2  yards  to  6  yards,  backed 
Dp  by  Ht^ies  and  partly  Oak^,  was  dug  over, 
except  just  round  Uie  Oak  stems,  where  the  Orass 
was  left  with  access  to  and  from  the  w^k  just 
enough  to  admit  of  a  seat.  The  Ivies  were  then 
planted  informally,  antl  at  the  same  time,  to  vary 
the  feature,  Iris  fcctidissima,  Solomon's  Seal  and 
hardy  Ferns  were  interiipersed  here  and  there, 
keeping  each  as  much  as  possible  in  its  own  group. 
The  Ivy  shoots  being  pegged  down  to  the  ground, 
they  are  kept  In  position,  and  no  doubt  will  root 
wherever  they  touch.  Among  the  kinds  used  are 
the  Iiieh  Ivy  in  its  green  and  vai legated  forma,  H. 
denlata,  H.  Rfejneriana,  rhomboidea  obovata, 
which  elsewhere  has  proved  admirable  grown  in 
this  way,  the  rich  green  Emerald  Gem,  himalaica. 
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pedata,  Caenwocdiana,  palmata,  lobata  and  a  few 
silver  and  golden  kinds,  which,  perhaps,  are  the 
most  likely  to  revert  to  original  forms.  There  can 
be  no  possible  objection  to  planting  Ivy  in  this 
way  and  a  host  of  other  things,  as,  for  example, 
many  spring  bulbs  might  be  planted  as  well,  for  if 
they  eventually  were  unable  to  make  their  way 
through  a  dense  and  vigorous  growth,  it  would  not 
be  tiU  after  several  seasons.  Another  idea  worth 
fidlowing  np  ifl  to  take  the  tree  Iviea,  that  is,  those 
that  assume  a  bushy  baUt  of  growth.  They  are 
most  interestiog,  but  somewhat  at  a  discount, 
hardly  obtainable  in  nurseries,  as  no  demand  exists 
for  them  in  gardens.  An  orange-berried  kind  now 
offered  should  arouse  more  interest  in  them.  Tree 
Ivies  planted  at  distances  permitting  of  perfect 
development  and  carpeted  with  creeping  kinds, 
would  DO  a  charming  variation  of  Uie  same  idea. 

A.  H. 


QuercuB  Ilex  Fordi. — Among  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Evergreen  Oak  this  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  also  a  highly 
ornamental  form.  Ford's  Evergreen  Oak  differs 
from  the  tjpe  in  the  branches  being  more 
numerous,  and  the  lower  ones  as  a  rale  sweep  the 
ground.  The  leaves,  toD,  are  very  different,  being 
muoh  narrower,  more  glossy,  and  of  a  brighter 
gre«i  ttian  those  of  the  common  kind.  As  a  speci- 
men on  the  lawn  it  is  seen  to  very  great  advantage, 
and  so  sitoated  it  usually  forms  a  symmetrical 
plant  of  a  somewhat  pyramidal  Bhape,  olotiied 
quite  to  the  turf  with  foliage.  Some  of  the  other 
.varieties  are  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  common 
kind,  the  t)est  known  among  them  being  crispa, 
whose  leaves  are  oarionsly  twisted  ;  latifolla,  with 
broad  leaves,  thick  in  texture;  and  integrifoliaand 
Berratifolia,  whose  distinctive  features  are  indi- 
cated by  their  respective  names.  Good  plants  of 
these  Oaks  are  by  no  means  easy  to  obt^n  in 
norseries,  for  they  are  of  rather  slow  growth, 
especially  during  their  earlier  stages,  and  they  also 
transplant  badly,  so  that  preference  is  mostly  given 
to  something  that  grows  into  a  saleable  size  in  less 
time.  Again,  the  plants  are  in  some  situations 
liable  to  be  injured  during  very  severe  winters,  and 
this  is  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of  those  growing 
in  sheltered  spots  than  where  they  are  more  ex- 
posed. The  list  of  Evergreen  Oaks  la  by  no  means 
limited  to  Querous  Ilex  and  its  varieties,  as  in 
addition  there  are  Q.  gramuntia,  Q.  liallota. 
and  the  little  Eermes  Oak,  Q.  coccirera.  all 
natives  ot  Southern  Europe.  This  last  Is  a  dense 
much-branched  shrub,  clothed  with  Email  dark 
green  aooiewhat  crisped  leaves,  hard  in  texture, 
and  furnished  with  spines.  It  ia  almost  as  prickly 
as  the  Holly.  The  North  American  Live  Oak  (Q. 
virens),  none  too  hardy  in  this  country,  to  ever- 
green in  character,  and  so  are  several  Japanese 
forms  with  which  Messrs.  Veitch  have  made  us 
familiar.  The  best  of  these  are  Q.  glabra, 
Q.  bambuBEBfolia  or  salioina,  Q.  Buerger!,  and 
Q.  cuspidata,  of  which  last  there  is  a  variety 
with  variegated  f oUsge. 

Golden  Laborniun.— Trees  with  coloured  foli- 
age are  sften  not  very  ornamental.  Soil  and  situa- 
tion have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  colouring  of  most 
plants  and  trees.  I  have  often  wen  this  Labamum 
in  this  state,  and  considered  it  bad  no  value  as  an 
ornamental  tree  till  I  came  to  reside  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. In  this  parish  in  a  cottage  garden 
close  to  the  roadside  there  is  a  'good-sized  tree  of 
this  Laburnum.  When  it  is  in  full  leafage  the 
colour  is  a  rich  bright  yellow. — Dobbbt. 

Aralia  SieboMi. — This  6ne-leaved  plant  has 
suffered  severely  during  the  past  winter  where  at 
all  exposed,  but  in  sheltered  spots  has  come 
through  the  season  of  frosts  unscattied.  It  is 
curioos  to  note  Id  the  Royal  Hortlcnltnral  Society's 
Gardena  at  Chiswick  the  effect  this  winter  has 
had  upon  plants  in  different  positions.  A  row  has 
been  planted  against  a  wall,  and  every  specimen 
at  all  exposed  is  injured,  but  where  in  any  way 
protected  the  leaves  are  as  fresh  as  ia  midBummer. 
A.  Sieboldi  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  plants 
that  oan  be  used  in  the  gardeD,  a  large  mass  of  it 
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on  the  turf  presenting  a  fine  aspect ;  but  nofor* 
tunately  it  is  not  absolutely  safe.  Even  in  light 
comparatively  sheltered  places  a  large  plant  is 
praotically  Ulled  at  Eew.  Recent  winters  have, 
however,  proved  exceptionally  trying  to  plants 
not  of  prononnoed  hardiness. 

The  Hazel. — Because  so  common,  the  beauty 
of  the  Hazel  when  laden  with  a  profusion  of  pen- 
dulous male  catkins  is  cot  rect^nised  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
a  newly-introdoced  subject,  for  a  large  bush  is,  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  one  ot  the 
most  ornamental  raatnres  to  be  found  in  our  gar- 
dens or  woods.  This  eeason  the  catkins  seem  to 
be  borne  in  even  greater  profusion  than  usual,  at 
least  in  many  {daces.  The  Constantinople  Hazel 
(Corylus  Columa),  the  giant  of  the  family,  is  very 
effective  in  this  stage,  and  when  the  nuts  are  borne, 
the  long  slashed  .segments  of  the  calyx  form 
a  noticeable  feature.  The  weeinng  form  of  the 
common  Hazel  shows  its  peculiarity  in  a  marked 
manner  when  laden  with  catkins,  which,  being 
pendulous,  hang  almost  parallel  with  the  drooping 
shoots.— H.  P. 

Azara  micropliylla.— This  is  a  very  pretty 
evergreen  shrub,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is,  unless 
in  especially  favoured  districts  of  England,  of  no 
value  for  planting  in  the  open  ground,  as  it  suffers 
greatly  dmring  most  winters,  and  is  at  times  killed 
outright.  Though  nsniUly  inolnded  in  lists  of 
hardy  shrubs,  such  plants  as  this  Azara,  the  pretty 
Fabiana  imbricata,  and  Erica  oodonodes,  recently 
inquired  about  in  The  Gabdbn,  will  only  prove 
diBappointiog,  unless  in  the  south  or  west  of  Eng- 
land.-T. 


IVIES  IN  THE  WINTER. 

All  interested  in  Ivies  will  find  a  good  collection 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick.  A  few  notes  respectlog  them  will  be  of 
value,  as  one  can  tell  after  the  winter  the  most 
hardy  varieties;  some  of  them,  although  thoroughly 
well  CBtablished  and  covering  a  large  space  of  wall , 
have  got  severely  injured  by  frost,  and  it  is  not 
wise,  therefore,  to  plant  those  kinds  that  cannot 
resist  the  trials  of  an  English  winter.  One  plants 
,  the  Ivr  to  give  beauty  to  the  garden  when  flowers 
are  absent,  and  it  is  at  that  season  the  leafage 
assumes  its  richest  colouring  and  the  variegation 
of  the  variegated  kinds  is  brightest.  Himalaica  is 
as  if  a  fire  bad  passed  over  the  surrace  of  leafage. 
Every  leaf  is  browned  both  where  the  plant  is  well 
sheltered  and  in  a  more  exposed  situation.  The 
plants  are  not  young,  but  several  years  old,  and 
thoroughly  strong,  yet  scarcely  a  trace  of  green  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  foliage.  This  variety  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  valueless,  unless  it  is  desired 
to  form  a  collection,  or  the  situation  is  peculiarly 
favourabla  Although  a  green-leaved  variety,  it  is 
far  more  damaged  than  even  the  tender  maderi- 
ensis  variegata.  Another  variety  that  has  got  hurt 
is  the  large  rich  green-leaved  H.  Incida  poetica, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  plant  being  quite  browned 
Algerieoeis  variegata  ia  almost  a^  much  damaged 
as  himalaica,  scarcely  a  leaf  remaining  in  its  pris- 
tine beauty  ;  also  maderiensis  variegata,  which  is, 
however,  well  known  as  not  a  variety  to  stand  se- 
vere frost.  H.  arborescens  argentfa  variegata, 
Lees' new  Silver,  bronze  leaved  Silver,  H.  japonica 
variegat  a,  H.  muginatarobusta,  and  H.  sub-lui  eaare 
all  more  or  less  affected,  but  the  three  kinds  moet 
conspicnous  for  their  tenderness  are  himalaica, 
maderien^  variegata.  and  algeriensis  vari^ata. 
These  should  never  be  planted  largely  in  gardens 
for  that  reason.  The  finest  and  hardiest  greer- 
leaved  Ivies  are  arborescens,  which  makes  a  lich 
rich  winter  group,  its  growth  quite  tree-like; 
grandis,  very  close  growing,  rapid,  free,  and  ex- 
cellent for  coverii^  a  wall  quickly ;  Glymmi,  the 
foliage  abundant  and  of  a  polished  green  colour, 
very  ornamental ;  caenwoodiana ;  the  large-leaved 
H.  dentata,  appropriately  described  as  the  Giart 
Ivy ;  H,  Rsegnerinna,  one  of  tlie  best  o£  all,  free, 
hardy,  and  the  leaves  of  a  fine  green  colour ;  lobata 
major,  maciJata  minor,  very  close  in  growth;  Emerald 
Gem.  which  te^ift5ga»e^^y3©«@gte^ 
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varietw,  and  caDarieiuis.  Nooe  of  these  are  in 
the  least  touched  by  frost.  Of  the  variegated 
TOileties  the  following  are  in  good  health,  bright 
and  attractiTe  to  look  at,  and  coveriDg  oloaelT  the 
walL  Those  kinds  that  make  a  patchy  growth  are 
not  desirable,  as  they  have  a  very  unsatisfactory 
aspect  H.  aorea  el^antissima  is  charming  with 
its  greyish  green  leuage,  mugined  with  creamy 
white,  the  growth  free  and  rapid.  The  variegation 
is  more  white  than  gold.  H.  marginata  el^^tis- 
sims,  with  its  small  grey-green  leaves,  mugined 
with  white  or  cream  ooloor,  is  very  pretty,  and  so 
also  is  H.  marginata  robasta,  which  has  laiger 
leaves  and  a  silvery  margin ;  it  is  a  plant  of  rapid 
growth  and  very  iiazdy.  Qold  Cloaded  ia  well 
variegated  and  of  close  growth,  and  H.  angnlaris 
aarea,  which,  as  seen  at  Chiswick,  is  very  little 
variegated,  the  leaves  being  almost  wholly  green. 
Bat  it  is  of  valne  for  its  vigorous  growth.  The 
great  point  is  that  they  are  bright  throughoot  the 
winter  and  not  disfigored  by  frost.  If  a  fair  col- 
leotion  is  desired,  H.  palmata  aarea,  which  is  not 
mooh  variMated,  bat  a  good  kind  nevertheless ; 
H.  speotabius  aorea,  and  Tarieties  of  arboresoens 
may  be  added.  A  very  beantlfol  Ivy  and  qnite 
distinct  is  H.  atro-pniporea.  The  growth  Is  strong, 
free,  and  moderately  rapid,  whilst  the  leaves  are 
of  a  rich  chocolate  and  bronze  coloar,  very  effec- 
tive in  the  winter  and  anharmed  by  frosts.  Two 
singatar  varieties  are  oooglomerata  and  m'nima. 
Both  woald  do  well  for  the  roagher  parts  of  the 
rockery,  conglontwata  In  partioolar.  It  has  a 
distinct  habit,  twisted,  so  to  speak,  and  prodnces 
an  abandance  of  email  green  leaves.  Minima  is 
more  beautiful.  The  growth  ia  very  rigid,  bat  the 
leaves  are  bronzy  green,  boldly  veined  with  a 
glaucous  coloar.  Neither  gets  hart  by  frosts.  From 
these  few  notes,  those  who  contemplate  planting 
Iviei  may  jadge  of  tiie  most  hardy  varieties.  It  is 
disappointing  for  the  leaves  to  be  quite  browned 
in  the  winter  by  frosts  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  they  are  wanted  to  give  ooloor  to  the  gar- 
den. As  regards  H.  dentata  and  H.  Ra^^erUna, 
they  are  better  for  oovering  oathooses  ttum  walls. 
The  smaller  leaved  kinds  inoold  be  chosen  for  the 
latter  parpose.  F.  L.  P. 
 i 

The  Venetian  SuKoch  (Bhos  Cotinns).— In 
addition  to  its  charms  when  in  flower  there  is  yet 
another  feature  very  characteristic  of  theVenetiaa 
Sumach  other  than  that  noted  at  p.  14S,  and  that  is 
the  Sue  txAoax  of  fotiage  opcm  the  approach 
of  antamn,  this  being  of  qnite  a  lovely  shade  of 
rosy  crimson.  Kngle  ^ante  are  very  elTective,  but 
a  group  is  more  so,  and  shows  op  conspicnoosly  in 
the  distance.  At  a  time  when  flowering  plants  or 
shrubs  are  on  the  wsne  anything  in  the  nature  of 
bright  coloar  in  the  foliage  fills  this  void. — A.  Y 

Andromeda  japonica.— I  have  never  before 
seen  this  Andromeda  so  early  in  bloom  in  the  open 
groond,  while  the  blossoms  are  la  better  condition 
than  usual,  for  they  generally  suffer  a  good  deal 
from  frosts  and  cut&ig  winds,  neither  of  which 
have  given  us  much  trouble  of  late.  By  Uie  1st  of 
March  some  bashes  had  many  of  their  flowers 
open,  while  others  were  rapidly  approaching  that 
stage.  The  flowers  are  bbnie  in  long  pendent 
racemes,  and  when  in  good  condition  the  oush  is 
completely  veiled  with  tbem.  The  baahy  habit 
and  dark  green  foliage  of  this  Andromeda  renders 
it,  irrespective  of  flowers,  a  very  ornamental  ever- 
green, while  daring  the  growing  season  the  new 
shoots,  bark,  and  leaves  are  all  of  a  crimson  tint, 
especially  if  the  plant  is  in  a  sonny  spot.  This 
Andromeda  was  illustrated  by  means  of  a  coloured 
ptate  in  Thb  Oabdbn,  November  3,  1877,  and 
though  it  was  introdaoed  before  that  time,  this 
beantif  nl  sfamb  was  up  to  then  almost  unknown. 
It,  however,  after  that  rapidly  became  popular. 
A  vari^uted  form  in  which  the  leaves  are  edged 
with  creamy-white  is  very  pretty,  especially  under 
glass,  when  in  the  growing  season  the  sraong  foli- 
age ia  flnabed  with  crimson.  The  North  American 
Andromeda  floribnnda  is  also  rapidly  approaching 
the  flowering  stage,  and  ia  a  good  companion 
plant  to  the  preceding.  This  osoally  forms  a 
rounded  bush,  clothed  with  very  deep  green  ovate 


leaves.  The  flowers  of  this  are  borne  in  both 
terminal  and  apiary  racemes  towards  the  ends  of 
ev^  shoot,  and  they  remain  in  beanty  a  consider- 
able time.  In  this  species  the  flower-bods  are  very 
prominent  throughout  the  vrinter,  bat  they  are 
proof  gainst  even  severe  frosts.  There  Is  a  variety 
— latUolia— in  which  the  f<diage  la  altogether 
larger  and  broader  tiian  in  the  type.  Both  these 
Aodromedas  are  extremely  naenil  for  flowering 
under  glass,  as  with  little  or  no  forcing  they  may 
be  had  in  bloom  before  winter  has  left  as.  They 
remain  in  flower  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  so 
dense  is  the  mass  of  h^r-like  roots,  that  the  plants 
can  be  readily  lifted  withoat  any  fear  of  injury. 
Though  bett  known  under  the  generic  name  of 
Andromeda,  these  two  species  are,  by  the  latest 
aothorities,  fncladed  in  the  genus  Pieris,  a  few 
other  examples  of  which  are  to  be  oocasionally 
met  with.  The  large^pnwing  Pieris  formosa  is  a 
highly  ornamental  Arhntns-l&e  shrub,  but  it  is 
too  tender  for  the  opm  air  in  this  ooontry,  unleas 
In  especially  favoured  looalitieiL—H.  P. 

BerberiB  vireacens. — There  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  among  some  of  the  Asiatic  Barberries, 
thespeciflc  names  of  ariatata,  asiatica  and  Lyciam 
being  used  for  varioos  forms,  so  that  it  is  often 
dlEBoult  to  know  which  species  is  really  meant 
when  any  of  them  are  mmtloned.  One  of  them, 
which  is  moat  freqoentJy  known  as  Barberis  aris- 
tata,  is,  I  see,  at  Kew  regarded  as  B.  virescena. 
The  prominent  feature  of  this  Barberry  doriog  the 
winter  months  ia  the  warm  reddish  brown  of  its 
bark,  which  enables  it  to  be  at  once  singled  out 
from  any  other  kind.  B.  virescens  was  tigared  in 
the  Botanical  MagtKme^  t.  7116,  and  reference 
was  there  made  to  its  several  prominent  features, 
but  the  bright-coloured  bark  was  not  mentioned. 
It  ia  a  native  of  the  Sikkim  Himslaras,  and  forms 
a  somewhat  upright-habited  bush  with  rather 
small  leaves  and  sulphor-coloured  blossoms.  A 
mass  or  clomp  of  this  Barberry  forms  such  an  at- 
tractive  winter  feature  when  devoid  of  foliage, 
that  it  maat  be  classed  with  the  Dcwrwoods,  some 
of  the  WUlovrs  and  snob  things,  which  serve  to 
enliven  our  gardens  or  woods  dnrii^  a  bright 
winter's  day.— T. 


bimieB,  bat  I  have  failed  to  discover  aqy  ranedy 
for  the  Carrot  worm  or  hia  congener,  wbidi  attacks 

Onions.  Paraffin  in  moderate  quantity  does  seem 
to  have  some  effect  on  the  Carrot  worm,  and  cer- 
tainly some  varieties  of  Carrot  resist  its  attacks 
better  than  othera.  I  have  fonnd  none  equal  to 
that  known  as  James's  Scarlet,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  it  is  desirable  to  sow  on  ground  heavily 
manured  in  the  previoos  year  lot  some  other 
crop,  UBing  no  fresh  manure,  but,  when  the  plant 
ia  pretty  well  grown,  givii^  a  light  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  pnllTng  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
withering  of  the  tops,  which  shovrs  the  preaence  of 
the  matta. — Aquabiifs. 


Travelling  of  rooto.— The  mode  In  which 
roots  travel  In  pursait  of  food  (moisture)  is  often 
remarkable.  Innumerable  instances  have  been 
published.  But  I  thick  the  enclosed  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  which  I  liave  come  across.  The 
specimens  kindly  sent  tu  the  Kew  Museam  by  the 
vicar  of  Petersham  are  most  extraordinary.  The 
roots  seem  to  have  behaved  more  like  the  myoeliam 
of  a  fungns  than  an  (Mrdinazy  axdal  stmoture.— 
W.  T.  Thiselton-Dtbb,  in  Nature. 

2Semorandum  hy  th»  Jteu.  W.  H.  Oxley,  Vicar  of 
Petersham,  dated  Feb.  16, 1803. 

Rooti  of  a  Wistaria  from  the  dining  room  of  Rden 
House,  Ham,  just  demolished.  The  roo*:  entered  tho 
room  by  a  very  small  chink  in  the  side  of  the  windovr. 
near  the  ceiling,  and  on  removing  the  paper,  which 
had  not  been  disturbed  for  many  years,  from  tho  walls 
(of  the  room  aboot  14  feet  eqnaro),  tho  whole  of  the 
plaster  beneath  the  paper  was  found  covered  with  a 
tiue  network  of  roots  spretdiaft  all  roand  the  room. 
The  specimen  is  alwat  one-third  of  tho  whole  roots  and 
the  stem  where  it  entered  the  room.  There  was  not 
the  faintest  appearance  of  anjrthin^  of  the  eort  on  the 
surface  of  the  wall  paper  to  give  nse  to  the  snspieion 
of  these  rojts  being  there,  and  the  room  was  con- 
tinually inhabited,  with  Area,  &c. 

XTae  of  gaa-lims.— The  followiog  notes  with 
reference  to  this  lately  appeared  in  the  Meld: 
If  anyone  asked  me,  I  shoold  say,  do  not  use  it. 
If  it  la  put  on  the  gronod  in  the  spring  it  will  bum 
crops  np,  Peas  especially.  If  it  is  to  be  osed  at 
all,  it  shoold  be  sown  thinly  on  the  grooud  in  No- 
vember and  dug  in  early  in  the  spring,  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  its  burning  properties.  If  your  corre- 
spondent tias  already  used  it,  I  should  advise  him 
to  dig  it  in  as  soon  as  possible.  Soot  sown  over 
the  ground  at  this  time  of  year  will  destroy  all 
wireworms,  and  is  a  splendid  mnnure  — H.  L. 

 My  experience  is  that  it  has  c  >nt-iderable 

valae  agabst  anbaiy  in  Turnips  and  olab  in  Cab- 
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THE  GENISTAS. 
(with  a  colouud  flats  of  obnista. 

ATKBN8I8.*) 

AccoHDiNo  to  Bentham  and  Hooker  in  ihsax 
*'  Genera  Plantamm,"  then  are  sevwty  apecica 
of  the  genua  (Genista.  No  leas  tlian  thii^are 
described  in  London's  "  Enoydopsadia  of  Trees 
and  Shruba/'  but  among  theee  are  aerml  which 
are  now  induded  under  Cytisua  ;  several  others 
in  all  probability  are  not  now  to  be  fonnd  in 
cultivation  in  Britain.  Loudon,  after  enamerat- 
ing  his  thirty  species,  concludes  as  follows  : 
^'  There  are  various  other  names  in  collections 
and  a  great  many  in  books,  but  the  whole  genus 
is  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  nothing  can 
be  determin^  with  certainty  respecting  tho 
speciee  till  they  are  all  collected  tc^ther  and 
cultivated  in  the  same  garden  and  examined." 
In  the  following  list,  which  for  Cfmvenience  of 
reference  is  arranged  alphabetiflaUy,  (mly  thoae 
species  are  mentioned  wbich  are  now  in  onltiTa- 
tu>n.  A  lai^  number  wluch  have  not  |ffoved 
hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are 
omitted.  Many  of  the  Genistas  are  desirable 
gardoi  plants,  and  are  not  at  all  particnlar  in 
their  requirements.  They  thrive  in  ahnost  any 
soil  which  is  not  too  wet,  and  are  readily  raised 
from  seeds. 

Q.  jETNBNSIS,  a  native  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  is 
one  of  the  best  garden  plants  in  the  genus.  The 
coloured  plate  accompanying  these  notes  shows  In 
what  prof  aaion  the  flowers  are  produced.  It  was 
introduced  in  I8I6.  In  ayoocg  state  the  twigs  are 
sparsely  clothed  with  linear  silky  leaves,  bnt  when 
old  no  leaves  are  developed,  and  the  green  slender 
twigs  perform  the  functions  of  leaves.  An  old 
tree— for  this  species  attains  a  height  of  12  feet  or 
more— is  a  tieantif  ul  sight  In  July  or  August  when 
in  full  flower.  Like  many  other  members  of  ttie 
Legominoeie,  it  does,  not  appear  to  be  long-lI«d, 
but  the  plant  is  so  easily  raised  and  grows  so 
quickly  ttaat  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  spedmens  in 
the  shrubbery.  Amongst  the  synonyms  of  Q. 
eetoensis  are  SparUnm  tstnense  (under  wbioh 
name  it  is  figured  In  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t. 
2674)  and  Sputiam  trispermum. 

Okdibta  alba  and  G.hultifloba  are  synonyms 
of  Cytisns  albus. 

O.  AVDBBAKA  is  a  common  garden  name  for 
Cytisus  scoparios  Andreanns,  a  beautlfol  odoored 
plate  of  which  appeared  in  Thb  Gabdbk  of  Ang. 
27,  1892. 

G.  anqlica  (the  Needle  Furze,  or  Heather  Whin) 
is  a  prostrate  spiny  shrub,  sometimes  growing  to  a 
height  of  2  feet.  It  is  widely  distributed  through* 
out  Western  Europe,  and  in  Britain  occurs  on 
moist  moors  from  Boss  southward*.  The  short 
leafy  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  appear  in  May  and 

•  Drawn  for  TBI  OabcKT  in  tho  Rojal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  by  Gertrude  yHa^nilton,  Jnly^,  1898. 
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Jone.  It  is  nlw  known  under  the  names  of  G. 
miaor  and  G.  brutia. 

G.  AsrALATHOiDBS,  a  native  of  Sonth-western 
Europe,  makes  a  densely  branched,  compact,  spinj 
bosh  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height.  It  flowen  in 
July  and  August  (the  yellow  Uoseoma  are  some- 
what smaller  than  those  of  G.  anglloa)  and  b  a  de- 
sirable shnib  for  the  rockery.  Other  names  for  it  j 
are  Spartium  aspalathoidee  and  8.  erinaoeoides. 

G.  ANXANTiCA,  found  wild  in  the  neighboarhood  . 
of  Naples,  Is  very  nearly  allied  to  our  oatlTe  Dyer's 
Greenweed  (G.  tinctona).    It  ih  very  dwarf  in ' 
habit,  and  its  racemes  of  golden  yellow  flowers  are 
prodnoed  in  great  profnsion  in  late  sammer.  A 
desiTable  and  beaatuDl  rook  garden  idant. 

G.  CANDiCANS,  sometimes  called  the  Madeira 
Broom,  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  species  already  men- 
tioned and  has  psle  yellow  flowers.  Its  correct 
name  is  Cyttsns  monspesBnlanns. 

Q.  BPBBDBOiDHS,  n  native  of  Sardinia,  ftc,  is  a 
much-branched  shrnb  2  feet  in  hdght,  bearing 
yellow  flowers  from  Jane  to  ABgnst.  The  aspect 
of  the  fdant  mooh  resembles  that  of  Ephedra  dis- 
tachya. 

6.  oBBMAKicA,  a  Bpecies  iridely  diitrlbnted 
throtghont  Europe,  males  a  Mght  rock  garden 


local,  being  confined  to  gravelly  heaths  tn  the  sonth 
and  sonth-west  of  England.  It  grows  freely  and 
flowers  abnndantly  in  May  and  June.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  British  epeoies  of  the  genns,  it  has 
bright  yellow  blossoms. 

O.  PRAOOZ  is  a  guden  name  forCytisnsprrecoz, 
a  beaatifol  hybrid  betweu  the  white  Spanish 
Broom  (Cytisns  albns)  and  C.  pnigans,  a  golden- 
flowered  species. 

G.  EADiATA  is  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe.  When  fully  grown  it  is  3  feet  or  4  feet 
in  height,  evergreen  from  the  coloar  of  its  much- 
branched  spiny  twigs.  The  terminal  beads  of 
bright  yellow  flowers  are  prodnoed  thronghoat  the 
snmmer  months.  It  is  quite  haidr  at  any  rate  io 
the  soQth  of  England.  Some  of  the  synonyms  of 
this  plant  are  G.  holopetala,  Cytlsns  radiates,  and 
Spartium  radiatnm.  In  some  gardens  it  pa«ses 
under  the  name  of  Genista  bispanica,  which  lightly 
belongs  to  a  widely  different  species,  which  has 
been  alimdy  mentioned  in  these  notes. 

G.  BAMOBiafliHA.— A  native  of  Southern  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  best  garden  plants  Id  the  genus.  It 
grows  about  3  fwt  high,  and  the  slender  twigs 
are  laden  in  Jaly  with  MghtyeUow  flowers.  This 
also  passes  nnder  the  name  of  O.  cioerea. 


The  ahite  Spanish  Broom  {Qenista  (Cytitus)  alba)  at  Brwtf/My  Ferry,  N.B. 


shmb  not  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  in  height.  It 
flowers  very  freely  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  and  the  stems  are  inclined  to  arch  when  I 
foot  or  more  high.  Sometimes  met  with  under  the 
name  of  Scorpins  spinosus. 

G.  HI8PANICA,  a  native  of  South- western  Europe, 
is  a  compact  undershrab,  evergreen  from  the  col- 
our of  Its  shoots.  It  scarcely  attains  more  than  1 
foot  or  18  Inohes  In  height,  and  the  crowded  ra- 
cemes of  yellow  flowers  are  borne  at  the  t<ps  of 
the  spiny  twigs  from  May  onwards.  I  have  seen 
this  species  nnder  the  names  of  G.  viUosa,  Spar- 
tium bispanicum  and  Ulex  nanus  (the  last  name 
was  given  to  the  plant  in  one  of  our  largest 
nurseries). 

O.  JUNOBA. — This  is  the  yellow  Spanish  Broom, 
and  its  oorreot  name  Is  Spartlam  jnnceum. 

O.  XJKIPOLU  is  now  regarded  as  a  true  Gytisns, 
O.  HONOSPEBHA,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Pot^ 
togal,  Is  a  very  beaatlfal  white-flowered  shrub  or 
small  tree.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  hardy  (except 
against  a  wall)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  our  summers  are  not  hot  enough  to  allow  the 

ftlant  to  develop  its  beauty.  Perhaps  it  might  do 
n  sheltered  places  on  the  south  coast  or  in  the 
Channel  Islaads,  and  the  species  is  so  strikingly 
handsome  in  a  wild  state  that  the  experiment  u 
well  worth  trying  in  the  localities  suggested. 

G.  riLOSA,  a  widely  distributed  European  spe- 
cies, is  a  dense,  prostrate  bush  and  a  delightful 
rock  garden  plant.  In  Britain  it  is  rare  ud 


O.  8AGITTALIS  Is  widely  distributed  throughout 
Europe.  In  habit  It  diSus  widely  from  any  of  the 
other  species  here  mentioned,  the  leaves  being  re- 
placed by  a  foUaceouB  or  winged- jointed  stem.  It 
scarcely  grows  a  foot  high,  and  forms  a  mass  of 
branches  bearing  erect  terminal  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  M^  and  June.  It  io  also  knowa  as  G. 
berbacea,  Cynsus  sagittalis,  and  Spartium  cagit- 
tale. 

G.  TINOTOBIA  (the  Dyer's  Greenweed). — This 
ipecies  yields  a  yellow  dye,  hence  the  popalar 
name.  It  Is  widely  distributed  throughout  Europe, 
including  Britain,  and  North  and  West  Asia;  it 
has  also  become  quite  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
North  America.  Ckjcurriiig in awild state  infiritain, 
it  rarely  exceeds  18  inches  in  height,  and  is  often 
a  more  or  less  prostrate,  sjoneleas  shrub  bearing  a 
profusion  of  bright  yellow  flowers^from  July  nntil 
September.  A  double-flowered  variety  of  this 
mjuras  a  ohannlng  rockery  plant. 

G.  TINCTOBIA  VAB.  BLATIOB  is  a  tall-growlog 
form  from  the  Caucasus,  which  under  cnltivation 
frequently  grows  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  bears 
buxe  paniculate  inflorescences.  It  is  remarkably 
well  off  for  names,  as  I  have  received  {dants  from 
va^ons  sources  named  as  follows,  and  have  oom- 
pared  them  oarefolly  in  a  living  state :  G.  dume- 
torum,  G.  elata,  G.  fmtescens,  G.  itallca,  G.  mar- 
ginata,  G.  mnltibraoteata,  G.  ovata.  G.  polygalse- 
folia,  G.  pubeaoens.  G.  sibirica,  G.  thyrsiflora  and 
a.  Tlrgata. 


G.  viBOATA.— A  native  of  Madeira  and  tarn  of 
the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus.  At  Kew 
there  are  many  old  plants  from  6  feet  to  10  feet 
high,  and  as  much  through,  which  in  Jaly  are  one 
mass  of  colour,  every  one  of  the  slender  branchlets 
terminating  in  an  upright  raceme  of  golden  yellow 
blossoms.  These  plants  must  be  twenty  or  thirty 
years  or  more  old,  and  must  have  passed  through 
winters  which  injured  many  of  our  native  shrubs 
and  trees.  Sometimes  G.  virgata  flowers  a  seccmd 
time  In  October,  but  never  so  profusely  as  in  July. 
This  species  Fhonld  be  more  geneiaUy  planted  in 
shrubberies  than  it  now  is.  It  passes  in  booto, 
&c.,  under  the  following  names :  G.  cinerca,  G. 
elata  (both  these  names  are  also  given  to  species 
widely  differing  from  G.  virgata).  G.  gracilis,  Cyii- 
sus  tener,  and  Spartium  virg^m. 

C.  Wbldbni  is  an  incorrect  name  for  Petteria 
ramentacca.  ^■ 
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Pabsbim.— Seed  of  Parsnips  sown  now  will  pro- 
dooe  roots  quite  large  enoi^h.  I  do  not  care  for 
those  with  extremely  long  tap  roots.  Judges  at 
exhibitions  favour  t^iese,  hot  if  the  long  thong- 
like roots  were  removed  there  would  be  little  left 
to  cook.  On  light  soils  especially,  the  sooner  the 
seeds  are  now  sown  the  better,  as  on  light  land 
there  is  not  the  likelihood  of  their  becoming  too 
lai^.  The  soil  must  be  in  a  highly  fertile  state, 
hot  free  from  recent  additi(»>s  of  manure,  or  the 
roots  will  most  sorely  become  forked.  The  sou 
having  been  deeply  worked  and  weU  pulverised 
apply  a  surface-dressing  of  burned  refuse  and 
soot,  working  it  well  into  the  surface  with  a  rake 
previous  to  drawing  the  drills.  If  the  soil  is  loow, 
tread  the  surface  equally  over,  drawing  the  drills 
quite  18  inches  apart  on  strong  land  and  3  inches 
less  on  light  soils.  Either  sow  the  seeds  thinly 
a1<Hig  the  drills  or  drop  a  few  at  intervals  of  a  few 
inches.  Thick  sowing  is  an  evil,  as  from  the 
seedlings  appearing  too  thickly,  those  which  are 
left  are  very  apt  to  become  disturbed  at  the  time 
of  thinning ;  consequently  the  lap  root  is  apt  to  get 
broken,  and  forking  ensaes . 

Eablt  Raduhs.— There  will  not  now  (wea- 
ther permitt^}  be  any  difficulty  in  main- 
talnlDg  a  su^y  of  Badishes  from  the  open  atr. 
There  are  now  some  remarkably  early  selec- 
tions of  the  Turnip-rooted  forms.  Whether  or  not 
the  Radishes  will  be  of  good  quality  wUl  depend 
entirely  upon  how  th«y  are  managed.  A  «>nn 
border  Is  all  very  well  for  one  or  two  of  the 
earliest  sowings,  bat  later  on  and  for  snooesslon  an 
east  border  Is  the  best  position,  as  belDg  cooler  the 
growth  is  more  satisfactory.  If  the  soil  ia  not  well 
adapted  for  the  quick  growth  of  Badishes  it  can 
easily  be  made  so.  Old  potting  soil,  some  burned 
refuse,  and  some  old  Mushroom -bed  raaonre 
spread  over  to  the  depth  of  4  Inches  or  5  inches, 
will  help  the  growth  of  Radishes  wonderfnlly. 
The  see&  should  be  sown  thinly  in  rows  about 
6  inches  apart,  sowing  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  By 
the  time  tbe  whole  site  has  been  sown,  commence 
over  again,  as  by  preparing  the  soil  in  the  manner 
I  have  stated  there  is  sufficient  fertility  in  it  to 
produce  good  crops  tluonghoiit  the  season. 

Globb  ABTICH0KB8.  —  Altfaongh  the  severe 
weather  experienced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  played  havoc  with  Globe  Artichokes, 
yet  where  adequately  protected  the  stools  are  per- 
fectly secure.  The  balk  of  the  protecting  material 
should  now  be  removed.  At  the  same  time  a  little 
of  the  lightest  of  the  litter  should  he  sprinkled 
over  the  tops  to  protect  the  young  growth  from  any 
cold  weather  we  may  yet  have.  Unless  In  the 
most  favourable  districts  and  where  the  growth  is 
not  quite  killed  down,  f  arly  suckers  may  be  re- 
moved for  planting,  but  for  the  present  at  any 
rate  do  not  attempt  to  part/ihe  ^^j^^^^ 
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Chinebie  Abtichokb.— I  do  not  thick  this  is 
likely  to  become  very  popalar,  the  tnuiU  size  ot  the 
taben  bebg  against  tfiem ;  hot,  the  ume  time, 
itisaswe]!  to  grow  some.  AJthoogh  the  taben 
are  saiall,  they  most  have  ample  room  for  their 
development  and  the  soil  also  be  in  a  fertile 
state.  The  rows  shonld  be  2  feet  apart  and  the 
tabers  9  inches  or  even  1  foot,  placing  them  also 
3  inches  beneath  the  sarface.  A  dozen  rows  2 
yards  or  3  yards  In  loigth  wodd  be  quite  snffl- 
cient. 

Capsicuhb  AHD  Chiliks.  -  Whether  for  growing 
in  poto  or  for  planting  oat  against  a  soath  wall  at 
the  same  time  as  Tomatoes,  the  seeds  should  now 
be  sown.  The  Long  Red  is  the  variety  nsaally 
Krann  for  open-air  phcting.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly 
in  6-iooh  or  6-ineh  pots,  placing  them  on  a  penile 
hotbed,  afterwards  growing  on  witboat  &  check. 
A  hotbed  is  the  best  position  to  grow  them  in, 
doriog  the  earlier  stages  at  any  rate,  this  keeping 
down  red  spider. 

Cblebiao. — This  shoald  also  now  be  sown,  sufiB- 
cient  plants  being  raised  in  an  ordinary  seed-box 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  establishment. 
Sow  the  seeds  very  thinly,  placing  in  a  gentle 
warmth  to  genninata,  afterwards  pricking  off  and 
treating  the  same  as  for  Celery. 

Main-ceop  Cblebt.— The  Celery  from  this  sow. 
ing  will  form  the  main  crop  for  the  greater  part  of 
(he  winter,  and  too  mach  oare  cannot  be  taken  in 
its  preparation  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed 
anill  ready  for  planting.  The  least  check  is  detri- 
mental to  i  s  well-doing,  uid  as  this  isUkely  to 
hiqipen  when  the  seed  b  sown  in  pans  or  boxes, 
every  care  mast  be  taken  that  tbe  seedlings  do  not 
Buffer.  What  ia  needed  Is  a  gentle  warmth  either 
on  a  moderate  hotbed  or  in  a  fairly  warm  struc- 
ture. Use  sweet  soil  (no  refaie  from  under  the 
potting  bench),  and  take  the  piecaotion  to  sow  tbe 
seeds  tblnly,  A  sowing  may  also  take  place  on 
the  sarface  of  a  gentle  hotbed.  No  great  beat  is 
needed,  just  sufficient  to  create  a  moderate  warmth, 
BO  that  by  the  time  the  seedliags  appear  air  mny 
be  given  as  required.  With  no  other  convenience 
useful  plants  may  be  raised  in  a  cold  frame  pre- 
pared with  suitable  soil  and  some  rotten  manure 
beneath.  In  the  south  of  England  some  of  the 
best  quality  Celery  I  ever  tasted  was  produced 
from  plants  raised  in  the  open  air.  In  this  oase  a 
proper  bed  was  prepared  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
comer.  A.  Yoitko. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 


Stkawbehkies.  —  Some  varieties  are  fctarting 
feebly,  being  evidently  injared  somewhat  by  the 
January  fioit!',  but  tbe  more  robust  are  in  a  very 
saii»fiictory  state.  Those  not  long  planted  on 
deeply-dug  freely  mannied  ground  are  apt  to  grow 
too  luxuriantly,  the  leaves  smothering  the  fruit ; 
whereas  ihe  latter  ought  always  to  be  thrown  cat 
clear  of  tbe  leaves,  or  ot  herwise  it  lipens  and  keeps 
badly.  If,  therefore,  the  ground  was  not  firm 
prior  to  planting,  or  if  it  has  been  loosened  con- 
siderably by  frosts,  give  it  a  good  trampling, 
doing  this  during  diy  weather,  afterwards  l^htly 
stitting  the  surface  with  a  Dntdi  hoe.  These 
young  beds  stand  in  no  need  of  mannrial  dressings, 
but  if  the  soil  is  of  a  non-retentive  character, 
mulch  early  with  strait^  manure,  and  there  will 
then  be  less  likelihood  of  the  plants  suSerlng  from 
want  of  moisture  at  tbe  roots  when  fruiting. 
Where  the  plants  haye  already  produced  one  or 
more  heavy  crops  of  fruit  and  are  not  greatly 
lidble  to  form  too  much  leafage,  they  will  be  all 
the  better  for  a  dressing  of  some  kind  of  manure. 
A  chemical  manure  rather  rich  in  potash  and 
nitrogen  is  suitable,  Peruvian  guano,  euough  of 
thLi  being  given  to  just  colour  tbe  surface  of  the 
ground  up  to  and  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
crowns,  also  answering  remarkably  well.  These 
manures — which  ought  never  (o  come  Into  oontaot 
with  tbe  young  leaves,  or  it  will  orip^e  them — are 
best  applied  duting  showery  weather,  and  should 
be  lightly  stirred  in  wiib  a  Dutch  hoe.  A  free  use 
of  the  latter  and  the  mannrial  application  are  good 
preventives  of  slugs  and  other  Insect  pests.  Early 


mulching,  unfortunately,  favours  an  increase  of 
these  enemies,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ought  not, 
for  reasons  already  given,  to  be  defwred  mooh 
longer.  Market  growers  make  one  good  mulch  of 
strawy  manure  sufflce,  and  this,  being  given  early, 
is  washed  sufliciently  clean  for  the  fruit  to  rest 
upon  when  swelling  and  ripening.  Private  gar- 
deners have  to  be  rather  more  particular,  and  if 
they  mulch  early  with  strawy  manure,  this  has  to 
be  surfaced  over  with  cleaner  litter  or  fresh  stnw 
before  the  fruit  is  set.  Very  old  beds,  uid  there 
are  many  such  in  the  ooontry,  can  only  be  kept  in 
a  profitable  state  by  means  of  liberal  supplies  of 
sewage  water  or  liquid  manure  of  some  kind,  thefe 
being  applied  while  yet  the  groncd  ia  in  a  fairly 
moist  ttate,  and,  therefore,  in  the  best  condition 
for  receiving  and  retaining  them. 

Flantinq  Strawbbbbies. — Strawberries  move 
well  just  when  top  and  root  growth  isoommencing, 
and  this  fact  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of 
by  those  who  are  uoable  to  put  out  strong,  well- 
rooted  plants  early  in  August.  When  tbe  older 
beds  were  cleared  of  rubbish,  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  runners  ought  to  have  been  stored  in 
nursery  beds  and  may  be  transplanted  from  these 
now.  Nnrsetymeo  can  always  supply  well-rooted 
little  plants  from  nursery  beds  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  those,  therefore,  who  are  anxious  to  have  a 
good  crop  from  their  new  beds  next  year  should 
order  and  plant  at  once.  What  Strawberries  thrive 
best  in  is  a  freely- manured,  deeply-dug  or  bastard- 
trenched  quarter,  this  having  been  got  ready  long 
enough  for  it  to  have  settl^  considerably.  They 
will  also  do  well  on  ordinarily  dug  ground  if  not 
too  poor.  Spring-planted  Strawterrles  snooeed 
admirably  on  ground  prepared  tor  Onions,  the  two 
crops  occupying  tbe  same  ground  for  one  f  eason, 
one  or  two  rows  of  Onions  ^ng  either  planted  or 
sown  mid-way  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries. 
In  any  case,  plant  molprately  strong-growing 
varieties  of  the  latter  18  inches  apart  in  rows 
2  feet  asnnder,  giving  an  extra  6  inches  each  way 
to  the  more  vigorous  sorts,  notably  the  popular 
Sir  J.  Paxton.  Use  a  trowel  and  not  a  dibber  for 
planting,  and  fix  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots, 
taking  good  care  that  tbe  latter  are  not  cramped 
up  together.  After  tbe  soil  is  levelled  over  aud 
raked  down  finely,  either  plant  or  sow  Onions 
between,  or  Lettuces,  Spinach,  or  other  quick- 
growing  crops  may  be  grown  between  tbe  rows. 
On  no  account  permit  either  very  late  autumn 
planted  Strawberries  or  any  put  out  now  to  bear 
fruit  this  season,  and  if  also  kept  free  of  runners 
and  weeds  they  will  develop  into  flee  pluits  for 
fruiting  next  year. 

FOBWAUDING  ANDPBOTECTINO  StBAWBHBBIES. 

— The  earliest  fruit  is  generally  gathered  Irom 
strong  young  plants  put  out  the  pretions  autumn 
on  a  sunny  raised  bed  or  border.  Noble  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  preccclous  variety,  or  at  any  rate  It 
can  be  had  very  early  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  extra  trouble.  It  is  a  variety  that  bears 
rough  treatment  well,  and  can  be  transplanted 
without  sacrificing  a  crop  If,  therefore,  there  is 
none  of  it  on  a  warm  border,  try  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  ot  forming  a  temporary  raised  bed  at 
the  foot  or  near  to  a  south  wall  of  any  kind.  Make 
tbe  soil  rather  rich  and  with  a  good  slope  to  the 
front,  and  move  any  strong  young  plants  of  Noble 
that  can  be  spared  from  their  present  quarters,  or 
even  any  that  were  forced  last  year  and  planted 
out  afterwards.  Transplant  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  about  the  roots,  dispose  the  plants  well  dear 
of  each  other,  and  fix  firmly  in  the  fresh  soil.  If 
farther  protected  from  frosts  and  not  allovred  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water,  good  early  dishes  in 
fruit  will  be  had  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  of 
advance  of  any  grown  quite  in  the  open.  Already 
very  early  Strawberties  are  showing  their  bunches 
of  flower,  and  if  extra  early  and  fine  fruit  is  de- 
sired, something  ought  to  be  done  towards  saving 
the  first  flowers.  They  are  most  susceptible  of 
injury  from  frosts,  but  if  a  framework  of  some  kind 
could  be  fixed  over  the  beds  or  rows,  and  either 
mats,  blinds  or  branches  of  evergreens  or  Firs 
spread  on  this,  quite  a  severe  frost  can  be  warded 
off.  This  little  extra  trouble  will  not  be  thrown 
away  daring  the  majority  of  seasons. 


Plantinq  out  fobobd  Stbawbebbibb. — If 
good  dishes  of  Strawberries  are  required  during 
the  latter  part  of  Angnst,  plant  out  tbe  earliest 
forced  plants  of  Noble.  Harden  these  off  first  in 
cold  frames  and  then  plant  where  they  can  l>e  pro- 
tected from  birds,  a  moderately  cool,  rather  than  a 
hot  border  answering  best.  Only  slightly  reduce 
the  old  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  plant  rather  deeply 
and  firmly,  and  never  let  the  plants  become  very 
dry  at  the  roots.  W.  Iggoldes. 


PLANT  H0USX8.  - 

Gkee.shodsbs. — Ventilation,  ic— With  the  in- 
creasingly fine  and  sunny  weather  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  close  attention  to  ventilaUon.  The 
houses  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  wana  before 
air  is  given  in  soflScient  qaanti^  to  prevent  a  rapid 
rise  ot  the  temperature.  In  many  cases  It  will  be 
possible  to  leave  a  chink  ot  top  ^  on  all  night, 
particularly  with  lifting  lights;  this  will  do  good 
and  tend  towards  a  hardening  of  the  growth.  Side 
air  from  the  lights  will  be  hardly  safe  whiUt  we 
are  still  getting  8°  or  10'  ot  frost,  but  the  airbricks 
lower  down  may  be  left  open  except  on  tbe  coldest 
nigbu.  Whilst  ventilating  freely,  which  is  quite 
indispensable  in  fine  weather,  a  watch  must  be  kept 
against  keen  onttlng  easterly  winds,  which  we  may 
yet  experience.  Too  much  exposure  in  this  manner 
may  bring  on  an  attack  ot  mildew  upon  p'ants  sns- 
ceptibleto  thisinsi-iiouB  pest;  such,  for  instance, 
as  in  the  case  of  several  Erica?,  those  with  close 
dense  growth  and  foliage  t«ing  the  moat  likely  to 
be  attacked.  The  tricolor  section,  Cavendish!  and 
others  ot  similar  growth  sbonld  be  closely  watched. 
A  very  good  general  preventive  is  to  dust  somesul- 
phur  along  the  pipes  whilst  they  are  damped  to 
receive  it ;  the  black  sulphur  I  prefer,  as  it  does 
not  make  any  show.  In  oar  case  we  are  now  using 
it  constantly  In  a  boose  tbe  roof  of  which  is  covered 
with  Roses  just  at  a  stage  when  UaWe  to  mildew. 
The  idan  we  adopt  is  to  lay  some  Old  shading  along 
the  pipes  and  then  shake  tbe  sulphur  upon  it  two 
or  three  times  a  week  ;  wherever  this  pl^n  could  be 
adopted  it  would  be  not  only  a  safeguard,  but  a  euro 
also. 

SiiADJ KG.— Whilst  in  the  ca'e  of  stove  planU  it 
will  soon  be  necessary  to  apply  shading,  it  will  do 
more  harm  to  groenbouso  plant  s  than  good,  weaken- 
ing the  growth  at  ihe  start  whilst  the  fiowera  of 
snoh  as  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  will  net 
attain  to  that  intensity  of  colour  they  would  other- 
wise do.  Where  a  few  plants  require  to  be  shaded 
they  had  better  be  stood  by  themselves  and  then 
be  duly  provided  for.  Cinerarias,  for  instance,  will 
be  kept  all  the  better  with  a  little  shade,  so  will 
such  balboos  plants  as  TuUps,  Hyacinths,  and 
Naroissi.  After  a  very  sunny  day  as  the  sun 
declines  a  damping  down  will  refresh  the  plants ; 
this  will  be  much  better  than  shading  In  general. 
It  will  be  just  as  well  to  see  to  the  blinds  and  have 
them  in  readiness,  more  particularly  for  stoves 
than  greenhouses.  The  sooner  they  are  fixed  upon 
the  stove  the  better,  particularly  for  such  tine- 
foliaged  plants  as  Marantas.  Aloonsias,  and  pta- 
csenas.  By  fixing  I  do  not  mean  permanent  shad- 
ing for  anything  more  ii.jurious  or  weakening 
to  the  growth  could  not  well  be  contrived.  Guard 
against  using  heavy  shading.  Plant  growers  are 
finding  that  the  heavy  materials  are  altogether  a 

mist^e.  _  ,     .  ... 

Rbtabdino  plants.— With  the  remarkably 
fine  weather  for  the  time  of  year,  many  plants  will 
oome  forward  with  a  rush.  Cineraiias,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  season,  may  be  safely  kept  in  frames 
or  pits  now,  so  long  as  they  are  protected  at  night. 
The  same  place  will  also  be  better  for  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  for  the  tame  reason,  as  wall  as  to 
guard  against  overcrowdipg.  A  pit  without  fiie- 
heat  and  n  moist  bottom  will  suit  these  plants 
admirably.  So,  indeed,  It  will  for  late  Pnmidiw 
ot  tbe  CUinese  section,  and  the  species  also,  with 
Auriculas  where  hitherto  kept  In  a  cool  green- 
house. The  latest  ot  the  bulbs  of  such  as  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Daffodils,  Itc,  should  also  be  kept 
quite  cool.  In  this  manotr.  it  is  posiiKe  tp  i»o- 
long  the  8e-f?f^^^»^4^2S#0^e'^ 
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diffioaltj.  fi;  removing  such  plants,  there  will  be 
more  room  for  other  things  now  growing  ^)aoe,  as 
Pelnrgoniams,  with  Fachsias  following  In  saoces- 
lion;  whilst  Ataleas  shoold  also  have  more 
room  as  they  come  into  flower.  The  latest  of  these 
most  likewise  be  kept  qnite  cool ;  bo  loog  as  the 
frost  does  not  tonch  them,  they  will  be  safe 
en30gh. 

Watbbinq. — Plants  in  general  will  now  dry  up 
more  qaickly  than  a  few  weeks  back,  and  many 
will  want  looking  after  all  the  more  freqaently. 
The  Bpaciises  now  in  flower  and  atmroaohlng.that 
sta^e  will  take  more  water,  so  wlu  Aoaciaa  and 
Ericas  in 'small  pots.  The  Epacrises  whilst  being 
intolerant  to  any  ezoess  so  as  to  sodden  the  soil 
will,  on  tbo-other  hand,  snEFer  considerably  if  al- 
lowed to  become  dry  so  as  to  Q.»g  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Those  who  are  growing  the  beautiful 
blae  Lesohenaoltia  (L.  biloba  majOT)  most  be  care- 
fol  not  to  over-water  their  plants  at  any  time. 
Over-watering  may  caose  a  check  that  will  en- 
courage mildew.  Even  about  this  time  this  plant 
will  not  take  nearly  so  much  water  as  the  Epaoris- 
and  Ericas  of  corresponding  size.  Small  plants  of 
other  haid-wooded  kinds  will  want  looking  over 
more  frequently,  particularly  those  now  advancing 
iato  flower.  In  most  cases  if  they  suffer  now  the 
effect  is  felt  in  weakened  or  decrepit  flowers. 
Specimen  plants  also  will  want  closer  attention. 
Where  these  hnve  probably  gone  for  a  week  or  even 
a  fortnight  without  water,  they  will  now  take  it 
again  in  balF  the  time.  These  must  be  judged, 
however,  according  to  the  state  of  their  roots, 
and  as  to  whether  they  are  developing  a  heavy 
crop  of  fiower  or  a  light  one.  Daring  a  bright 
Bunuy  day  I  would  much  prefer  to  look  over  the 
plants  twice  or  three  limes  than  to  water  them  in 
advance.  Soft>wooded  plants  will  not  be  quite  so 
particular  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  yet  early  to 
rush  the  water  into  any  that  are  not  pot-bound. 
It  is  not  always  from  want  of  water  that  a  plant 
will  flag;  this  fact  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  and 
daly  acted  npon.  JAS.  Hudson. 


OBGHIDS. 

Thb  weather  continues  to  be  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  cultivation  oC  Orchids.  The  Dendrobiams 
making  their  growth  always  feel  the  benefits  of 
fine  weather.  Fall  instrucMons  were  given  as  to 
repotting  and  rebasketing  them  at  p.  173,  and  this 
mnst  be  oontinued  as  the  plantB  pass  ont  of  bloom, 
bnt  I  do  not  obeerre  that  I  remarked  npon  the  im- 
portanoe  of  the  p'ants  being  flrml^  flxed  in  the 
floirer-pots  or  baskets.  The  plants  in  pots  should 
have  sticks  placed  to  them ;  one  In  the  centre  of 
each  pot  will  sometimes  be  enffiolent ;  when  the 
plants  are  la^e  more  may  be  needed.  On  the 
other  band,  la^  plants  sometimes  do  not  require 
sticks  at  all,  as  the  solid  mass  at  t&e  crown  of  the 
plants  is  sufficient  to  steady  them.  The  teak 
baskets  are  formed  of  fonr  wires  fastened  at  each 
corner,  and  when  plants  are  unsteady  after  re- 
potting I  fasten  the  stems  to  the  wires.  When 
once  roots  have  ran  well  into  the  new  material  the 
plants  are  then  independent  of  artificial  support, 
and  most  of  them  root  very  freely  indeed  after 
being  repotted.  Mr.  Murray,  gardener  to  iSx. 
Norman  0.  Cookson,  Wylam-on-^ne,  has  sent  me 
a  box  of  blooms  of  seedling  Dendrobiuma.  Some 
of  them  are  hybrids,  and  one  is  an  improved  form 
of  D.  nobile.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we  can  now 
be  independent  of  imported  Dendrobinms  for  the 
decoration  of  our  holhoaset  and  the  prodnction  of 
cut  flowers,  although  I  freely  admit  that  it  would 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  calamity  if  we 
coald  not  obtain  importations  of  such  lovely  Orchids 
as  D.  Wardianom,  D.  formosnm,  D.  Jameslanum, 
and  other  very  beautiful  species  at  intervals  of  a 
few  years  to  keep  up  the  slock  of  healthy  plant?, 
for  notwithstanding  all  that  has  yet  been  done  in 
the  way  of  hylnidising,  and  even  with  D.  Wardi- 
annm  as  a  seed  or  pollen  parent,  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  best  varieties  of  D.  Wardi- 
anum,  and  the  hybridist  lias  not  yet  touched  the 
nigro>birsttte  section,  of  wbioh  D.  formosnm  gigan- 
teum  is  the  best  Mr.  Unriay  sends  a  seedUqg  O. 


nobile  equal  in  form  and  richness  of  colour  to  the 
very  best  of  them.  Orchids  may  be  Improved  by 
selection  as  well  as  by  hybridisation,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  best  forms  of  D.  nobile,  such  as 
Sander's  and  Gookson'e  varieties  and  the  truly 
handsome  D.  nobUe  nobillns,  are  qalte  as  beasttful 
and  of  as  much  or  more  commercial  value  as 
the  best  hybrids.  If  seedlings  are  raised  directly 
from  these  varieties,  the  progeny  may  not 
be  80  good  in  every  case,  but  many  may  be 
quite  as  good,  and  some  of  them  a  great  deal 
better.  Of  oonise  it  is  a  work  of  time,  and  many 
persons  never  begin  at  all,  because  they  have  to 
wait  60  long  for  results.  The  small  seedlings  are 
in  themselces  very  interesting.  After  passing 
through  the  winter  in  a  state  of  rest  less  or  more, 
they  ^ould  now  be  potted  off  into  small  pots,  or 
if  they  have  made  a  growth  in  these  small  flower- 
pots tbey  should  be  carefully  repotted  ag:Uo,  bnt 
□ever  given  a  lai^  shift.  These  small  seedlings 
require  the  very  best  potting  material,  small 
nodules  of  good  fibrous  peat  mixed  with  freshly- 
gathered  Sphagnum  chopped  up  finely.  Tbey 
thrive  well  when  the  Moss  partly  covers  the 
surface  of  the  compost,  with  pieces  of  potsherds 
and  charcoal  cropping  out  here  and  there.  I  find 
too  that  the  plants  thrive  best  in  a  light  position 
near  the  glass  roof,  and  to  get  them  in  this  position 
I  pat  a  nnmber  of  small  pots  into  the  teak  oaskets 
in  which  Orchids  are  usually  grown,  plunging  them 
in  Spbagnnm  and  broken-up  potsherds.  The 
Sphagnum  should  be  in  a  growing  state  on  the 
surface,  and  the  plants  themselves  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  very  dry  at  the  roots. 

The  section  of  Dendrobiums  producing  drooping 
racemes  of  which  D.  tfayrsiflorum  is  the  type  is 
evergreen,  and  haa  also  been  kept  comparatively 
dry  at  the  roots  during  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  buds  are  now  starting  from  the  crowns  of  the 
pseudo-bulb",  and  they  require  a  fair  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots  and  the  warmth  of  a  Cattleya 
house.  I  prefer  resting  them  in  the  C&ttleya 
bouse  to  the  cool  vineries  where  the  deciduous 
species  pa«  Uie  winter  in  a  greenhouse  tampera- 
tnre.  Tbey  remain  in  the  Cattleya  hoase  nntO  the 
flowering  period  is  over  in  May,  June,  and  Joly, 
when  wey  are  placed  in  the  warmest  honse 
after  being  repotted  or  surface-dressed,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  different  species  and  varieties 
of  species  we  have  carry  the  blooming  period 
over  three  months.  The  first  to  flower  Is  D.  flm- 
briatmn  and  its  variety  ocolatom  or  Paztoni  of 
gardens.  In  an  importation  of  a  dozen  plants  of 
this  species  I  bad  haif-a-doxen  differing  from  each 
other  considerably.  D.  densiflorum  and  the  variety 
Schroederi  follow  closely,  also  D.  Farmeri  and  the 
sub-variety  albifiorum.  D.  Oriffithiannm  is  a  noble 
form  and  comes  in  with  D.  Farmed,  but  It  is  easy 
to  make  six  weeks'  difference  in  the  time  of  flower- 
ing by  starting  them  earlier  in  heat  and  moisture, 
or  keeping  them  cool  and  dry  at  the  roots.  D. 
tbyrsitiorum  also  claims  specific  ruik  and  is  later 
in  flowering  than  either  of  the  above.  It  is  nearest 
to  D.  densiflorum,  but  for  garden  purposes  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct ;  the  variety  Walkerianum  is  larger 
and  handsomer  than  the  type.  D.  Dalhoosianom 
flowers  as  late  as  July  with  me,  and  it  takes  so 
long  to  make  its  growth,  even  In  great  beat,  that 
it  seldom  enters  the  restiog  period  until  November 
or  December ;  it  is  a  very  handsome  species.  I 
had  a  plant  of  it  last  year  with  thirty's^  flower- 
spikes — a  truly  noble  sight.  D.  moschatom  and 
its  variety  Calceolaria  also  belong  to  the  group  of 
tall-growing  varieties.  The  flowers  are  the  laigest 
of  this  group  and  make  a  brave  show,  bnt  for  a 
very  short  period.  This  section  does  not  take 
kindly  to  hybridising.  I  have  crossed  many  blooms 
of  D.  Dalhoosianum  with  other  species,  and  the 
pollen  seems  to  take  promptly,  for  the  petals  col- 
lapse in  the  usual  way,  but  the  flowers  have  always 
passed  away  without  forming  any  capsules.  No- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  way  of  hybridising  any 
of  uie  above  raceme-flowering  section,  bnt  the 
flowering  period  is  with  ns,  and  a  fair  field  is  open 
to  those  who  can  solve  the  problem  of  raising 
plants  from  them. 

At  present,  with  mild  nights  and  not  mooh  wind, 
more  ventilation  may  be  given  at  night,  as  well  as 


by  day.  Shade  now  from  bright  EnniUoe  all 
tbroogh  the  different  divisions. 

J.  DODOIiU. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

MUSHROOMS  UNDER  COOL 

TREATMENT. 

Foe  several  years  past  I  have  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  how  much  better  Mush- 
room beds  succeed  under  comparatively  cool 
treatment  than  thoy  do  when  subjected  to  much 
fire-heat.  By  cool  treatment  I  do  not  mean 
the  total  abolition  of  fire-hctttdoringthe  coldest 
part  of  the  year,  but  rather  a  very  limited  use 
of  it.  For  itutanoe,  whenever  the  weather 
outdoors  is  at  all  mild — and  we  have  had  many 
very  mild  days  during  the  last  three  months— I 
hold  that  fire-heat  ought  to  be  turned  off,  or  at 
any  rate  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  tempera- 
tare  of  a  house  down  to  60° — less  rather  than 
more ;  while  in  very  cold  weather,  if  the  beds 
are  in  bearing,  or  if  it  is  desired  that  they 
be  soon  productive,  those  in  charge  ought  to 
be  content  to  see  the  thermometer  standing  at 
about  45°.  A  freer  use  of  fire-heat  undoubtedly 
hastens  productiveness,  but  lessens  rather  than 
increases  the  weight  of  the  crops.  It  has  the 
effect  of  unduly  drying  the  beds,  or  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  them  impervious  to  subse- 
quent waterii^  Then,  again,  the  application 
of  so  much  fire-heat  necessitates  a  free  use  of 
the  syringe,  and  it  is  my  belief  numberless  bedji 
are  simply  ruined  by  daily  over-  head  syringings. 
Doubtless  a  "well-heated"  Mushroom  houtte, 
the  temperature  in  which  very  frequently  standi 
at  about  60'^,  is  moat  favourable  to  tiie  growUi 
of  Seakale  and  Rhubarb,  but  it  does  nut  pay  to 
study  and  forward  these  at  the  expense  of  the 
MuBhrooms. 

Neither  now  nor  at  any  other  time  do  I  advo- 
cate the  maintenance  of  extremely  low  tempe- 
ratures, as  I  have  found  from  experience  that 
fire-heat  cannot  be  wholly  dispensed  with  by 
those  in  charge  of  ordinary  Mushroom  houses, 
and  who  are  called  upon  to  keep  up  a  nearly  or 
quite  constant  supply  of  Mushrooms  Uirough- 
out  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months.  More* 
over,  it  is  only  by  a  moderate  use  of  fire- heat 
that  coarseness  of  produce  can  at  timea  be 
avoided,  medium  sised  to  small  Mushrooms  or 
those  most  in  demand  in  private  establishments 
being  most  surely  had  with  the  assistance  of 
gentle  fire-heat  In  addition  to  being  mode- 
rately large,  those  not  grown  in  strong  heat  are 
eJsu  succulent  and  heavy  ;  whereas  forced  Mu&h- 
rooms  are  thin  and  dry.  Recently  I  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  a  large  bed 
spawned  early  ia  last  October.  It  was  formed 
of  rather  stale  manure,  which  contained  rather 
more  moisture  than  is  usually  the  case  with 
Mushroom  bed  materials.  Knowing  that  it 
would  not  long  retain  much  heat,  it  was 
made  fully  18  inches  deep  at  the  back  and 
rather  less  at  front.  It  never  became  very  hot, 
and  when  spawned  the  heat  was  about  76°. 
In  less  than  a  week  after  spawning  the  heat  had 
declined  surprisin|[ly,  the  trial  sticks  feeling 
quite  cold  and  moist  to  the  hand.  I  oi^ht  also 
to  add  th^  rather  lane  lumps  of  spawn  were 
used,  each  brick  being  broken  up  into  no  more 
than  eight  pieces  -  a  precaution  always  t^en 
whenever  there  is  a  likelihood  of  much  vapour 
being  generated  for  a  short  time  after  spawn- 
ing. Instead  of  soiling  over  with  sifted  or  fine 
fresh  loam,  old  Cucumber  bed  soil  with  some 
of  the  decayed  manure  mi&ed  /■^{^-^/'W  J^f^ 
for  easing  g)q^tiM1ls>^fVtiVWQ^|P^ 
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nther  moist  state.  Mushrooms  being  wanted 
from  other  beds  during  Norember  and  Decem- 
ber, gentle  fire  heat  waa  given  (ours  is  a  flue- 
heated  structure),  and  this  doubtless  favoured 
the  spread  of  mycelium  in  the  newly-spawned 
bed.  None  being  vanted  during  January,  the 
house  was  kept  perfectly  cool,  no  fire  -  heat 
being  given  tlirougfaoufc  the  spell  of  severe 
frosts  wat  was  experiended.  At  one  time  the 
new  bed  was  frozen  so  haM  that  the  ice  glistened 
on  it  when  examined  by  candle-light,  uid  had  I 
not  known  other  instances  of  Mushnxnu  spawn 
defying  the  effects  of  frost,  should  have  set  this 
particular  bed  down  as  a  certain  failure.  As  it 
happens,  it  is  exactly  the  opposite.  Early  in 
Februaty  the  fire  was  again  started,  and  in 
less  than  three  weeks  great  heaps  of  Mush- 
rooms were  springing  up  thickly  in  all  directions. 
Ah  many  as  four  dozen  Mushrooms  have  been 
counted  in  one  of  these  heaps,  the  weight  after 
very  lightly  shortening  Uie  atUks  after  the 
manner  of  market  growen  iuuuik  from  2  lbs. 
to  24  lbs. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  under  none  other  but 
cool  treatment  can  such  heavy  crops  be  obtained, 
and  even  not  then  if  the  manure  used  is  in  an 
over-dry  state  when  the  bed  is  formed,  or,  worse 
■till,  beoomea  very  dry  Inr  overheating  after 
being  made  into  a  bed.  Ko  donbt  a  dry  heat 
ia  most  favoocabla  to  a  rapid  and  strong  spread 
of  myoelitim,  bnt  the  bed  may  be  overrun  by 
the  latter,  and  yet  but  a  poor  crop  be  had.  To 
all  appearance  the  bed  OuA  I  have  just  eom- 
mented  on  waa  only  slightly  taken  possesaicm  of 
by  the  spawn,  but  the  manure  being  in  a  moist 
decaying  state  afforded  the  requisite  amount  of 
moist  food,  and  without  which  not  many  Mush- 
rooms are  forthcoming.  When  a  bed  has  to  be 
repeatedly  gently  watered  in  order  to  supply  the 
much  needed  moisture,  the  crops  are  seldom 
f[Ood,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  remoisten  horse-droppings  once 
they  have  become  thoroughly  diy.  Given  good 
spawn  and  moderately  moist,  well-sweetened 
manurtt,  all  that  is  further  necessary  ia  the 
maintenance  of  very  gentle  heat  to  bring  up  a 
heavy  orojp  of  Huahrooma.  The  latter  may  be 
forthooramg  in  about  six  weeks,  or  it  may  be 
from  two  months  to  three  months  before  they 
appear,  a  long  wut,  however,  being  amply  com- 
pensated lor.  W.  loOULDEN. 


Onions.— The  Onion  grub  Is  very  injarloos  here, 
BO  that  for  this  important  crop  we  have  to  take 
every  pracaation  possible  in  making  preparations 
and  carrying  out  every  delall  in  any  way  likely  to 
minimise  its  ravages ;  so  we  onltJvate  well  and 
thoroughly,  dresning  heavily  with  soot,  wood  ashes, 
salt,  lime,  artificial  manures,  or  any  other  available 
ingredient  so  often  prescribed  as  remedies;  still, 
all  this  does  not  prove  an  iofallible  ^avantive,  so 
we  adopt  yet  another  plan,  whidi  we  find  h^ly 
efficaofons,  though  old,  and  which  I  seldom  see  re- 
commended In  tiiese  days.  Hence  this  brief  note, 
hoping  it  may  be  asef  ul  to,  perhaps,  a  beginner,  f 
do  net  know  exactly  what  to  call  the  operation 
nnless  I  term  it  "  earthing  up."  In  Hay,  by  which 
time  the  Onions  are  well  up,  the  rows  of  young 
pleats  are  wdl  dusted  over  with  fine  wood  sshes. 
and,  if  available,  soot  aleo ;  the  spaces  between  the 
drills  are  then  well  hoed,  the  soil  well  pulverised 
and  rendered  as  fine  as  possible.  This  is  then 
drawn  well  up  to  the  plants  either  with  a  hoe,  or, 
Iwtter  still,  with  the  feet,  one  foot  each  side  the 
row.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importauce  tbat  tbe  soil 
be  made  fine  and  powdery,  so  as  to  fill  every 
crevice  around  the  necks  of  the  tiny  planti,  and  it 
It  cannot  be  got  Into  a  fit  state,  better  procure 
some  from  under  the  potting  bench,  or,  better  still, 
the  smother  heap,  even  if  it  entails  ccmsidera^le 
labour  and  some  expense.  This  operation  if  carried 
out  thoroughly  ud  at  the  proper  time  proteots  the 


most  assailable  part  of  the  Onion,  where  the  egg  is 
deposited  and  the  grub  develops.  In  order  to 
avoid  loosening  the  soil  around  the  roots  or  dis- 
tarUng  the  plants  In  any  way  condacive  to 
attacks  of  the  grub  we  sow  rather  thinly,  and 
never  tbin  out  the  plants,  and  although  pheno- 
menal size  cannot  be  expected  in  plants  thus 
treated,  still  it  Is  astonishing  the  crops  of  useful 
bnlbe  that  are  produced  in  this  manner  and  the 
clusters  that  find  room  In  a  drill.  It  Is  needless  to 
add  that  the  ground  fs  txodden  firmly  both  before 
and  after  sovdng — in  fact  on  our  light,  shaly  soil 
we  find  solidity  and  firmness  beneficial  to  all  crops, 
—J.  R,  Merianeth. 

Digging  soila.— "J.  K,"  In  his  adndiable 

article  on  the  "Cultivation  of  Violets"  (p.  157), 
amongst  other  details,  says  that  on  account  of 
local  conditions  he  leaves  the  soil  undisturbed  until 
February,  and  that  it  is  a  practice  that  should  be 
oftener  adopted  in  similu  districts,  a  statement 
I  fully  agree  with.  Tbe  soil  I  have  to  deal  with 
is  a  very  stiff  clay  with  a  cold  subsoil,  and  if  this 
was  dry  in  the  autumn,  the  garden  would  be  in  a 
sorry  plight  for  spring  cropping.  There  is  too 
much  "  rule-of-thumb "  advice  given,  and  young 
men  who  may  be  called  upon  for  the  first  time 
to  take  the  management  of  a  kitten  garden, 
and  who — there  are  many  in  this  position— have 
had  but  little  experience  in  such  wwk,  are  likely 
to  make  mistakes  which  will  lead  them  into  diffi- 
culties. If  by  chance  the  s<^l  works  all  right  by 
adopting  autumn  or  winter  digging,  well  and  good ; 
bnt  if  not,  it  is  a  mistake  which  a  season  will  not 
rectify.  First  find  out  its  nature  and  then  work 
accordii^ly.- A.  T. 


HARDINESS  OF  CELBRY. 

Thebb  can  be  tio  doubt  but  that  Celery  generally 
has  suffered  severely  from  frost  during  the  present 
winter.  The  note  on  Ibis  subject  by  "  S.  H.  B." 
seems  to  raise  the  question  as  to  how  far  blanch- 
lag  may  be  instnunental  in  creating  tenderness, 
and  he  seems  to  Infer  that  the  later  blanching 
is  deferred,  tbe  hardier  will  earthed  Celery  be. 
Of  that  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  frequently  seen 
Celery  that  has  been  left  fully  exposed,  because 
required  to  produce  seed,  quite  unharmed,  whilst 
earthed  or  blanched  Celery  has  greatly  suffraed. 
Bnt  the  point  to  be  determined  is,  can  Celery  that 
has  remained  unearthed  until  quite  late  Into  tbe 
season  be  satisfactorily  blanched  afterwards  so  as 
to  be  fit  for  table  1  By  tbat  I  mf  an  fit  for  salading, 
as  of  course  it  would  be  fit  for  fiavonrlng  even  u 
unblanched.  That  is  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
becaase  tbe  balk  of  Celery  Is  needed  for  use  as 
salading.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  Celery  earthed 
very  late,  and  have  never  found  it  to  be  satisfactory. 
I  i^er  to  b«gin  the  earthing  process  moderately 
early,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  done  well,  stripping 
the  phuits  when  gathered  up  together  for  earthing 
of  any  small,  useless  leafage,  as  that  interferes 
with  the  proper  blanching  process,  and  very  often 
harbours  slugs,  grub?,  &c.  When  so  treated  the 
stems  become  more  perfectly  blanched,  and  if  more 
tender  at  least  it  is  all  tbe  more  acceptable  eating. 
Jndging  by  what  I  have  seen  of  tbe  effects  of  frost 
on  ridged  Celery,  I  hold  that  most  harm  is  done 
through  the  exposure  of  the  leafage  to  frost,  fog, 
and  heavy  rain,  moisture  settles  In  and  about  the 
stalks,  and  frost  penetrates  and  freezes  that  mois- 
ture, splitting  the  stalks  and  promoting  early  decay. 
The  weak  point  In  Celery-blanching  la  that  the 
BtallEs  are  not  sheltered  from  falling  moisture 
because  of  the  erect  position  of  the  plants.  It 
seems  difficult  to  devise  any  other  method  of 
blancdilng  except  by  erect  earthing ;  but  there  can 
be  no  donbt  but  that  could  the  process  be  per- 
formed with  the  plants  in  an  oblique  position,  so 
much  harm  would  not  follow.  There  seem  to  be 
two  safe  courses  open  to  protect  Celery  from  frost. 
One  Is  to  lift  all  the  plants  fully  grown  and 
blanched — for  such  lifting  need  not  be  adopted 
till  the  end  of  November — and  lay  them  in  thickly 
and  thoroughly,  either  beneath  trees,  where  there 
is  little  frost,  or  in  some  sheltered  position  and 
to  place  over  it,  to  throw  off  rain,  snow,  and oheok 


hard  frost,  either  glass  lights,  or  sheets  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  or  felt  covering,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  as  litter  and  leavea  only  serve  to 
encourage  slugs  snd  other  pests  ;orIf  the  Celery  be 
left  in  the  ridges,  to  add  a  greater  thlckuMS  of 
soil  on  each  side,  and  then  have  to  lay  over  the 
tops  of  the  plants  whenever  needed,  especially  if 
run  or  snow  be  (mvalent,  inverted  V-shaped 
boards  some  10  inches  In  depth.  These  could  rest 
on  tbe  broader  banks  of  acnl,  and  thns  tliwoaghly 
proleot  the  plants  whilst  enabling  air  to  paas 
beneath  tbem.  Coloured  Celnies  have  always  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  hardier  and  bett«r 
flavoured,  hence  the  greater  popularity  of  red 
sorts  in  the  London  market.  I  do  not  think  a  little 
oolour  In  tbe  blanched  stems  to  be  any  detriment, 
but  rather  think  It  an  attraction.  Btill  further, 
dwarf  varieties  like  Dwarf  White  Irujomparable 
and  Standard-bearer  alwi^  are  hardier  than  are 
the  tall  leafy  sorts.  A  D. 


Potato  duality  and  Quantity.— This  variety 
attracted  so  much  attention  last  year  when  both 
grown  and  cooked  at  Chiswick,  tbat  it  will  be  no 
matter  for  surprise  to  find  tbat  It  is  widely  grown 
this  year.  Apart  from  its  great  productiveness, 
remarkable  even  sise  of  tubers,  which  are  of  a 
fiattish  or  pebble -shaped  round  shape,  white, 
and  of  exodlent  quality,  features  that  will  no 
doabt  be  found  freely  displayed  elsewhere,  the 
coming  season  will  no  doubt  offer  wide  op- 
poitnnities  for  testing  its  disease  -  restating 
qualities.  If  found  good  in  tbat  respect,  that  will 
its  value  for  all  ordinary  purposes  be  much 
enhanced.  Without  these  properties,  in  wet,  cold 
seasons  it  will  not  perhaps  excel  the  old  York 
Regent,  which  it  in  appearance  and  quality 
very  much  resembles,  bnt  if  found  to  be  a  good 
disesse-resister,  then  should  it  be  a  first-rate 
market  Potato. — A.  D. 

The  Bruce  Potato.— Not  long  since  it  was 
stated  that  this  very  fine  late  Potato  was  not  good 
from  heavy  land.  It  would  seem  as  It  there  are 
striking  exceptions,  however,  for  I  am  now  using 
a  (Wpital  samj^  from  stiff  holding  aoU  In  Hamp- 
shire, and  Uie  quali^  and  flavour  are  excellent. 
Practically  it  is  the  best  of  these  late  strong-grow- 
ing dleease-resUting  varieties  that  I  have  tasted 
for  a  long  time.  I  do  not  wonder  that  It  baa 
superseded  for  field  or  market  culture  some  of  the 
older  sorts.  The  tubers  when  cooked  are  not  only 
mealy  or  flaky,  bnt  they  exhlUt  a  fair  proportion 
of  yellow  colour  in  the  flesh,  and  where  that  Is 
there  is  usually  the  best  flavour.  With  such  varie- 
ties as  The  Brace  very  largely  grown  now,  and  It 
is  far  from  being  alone  In  Its  productive  qualities, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Potatoes  are  now  ao  plentiful 
and  obeap. — A  D. 

Cauliflowers  failing  in  hot  weather.— In 
gardens  where  the  soil  is  gravelly  and  moisture 
often  deficient,  1  would  advise  a  trial  of  Waldieren 
Broccoli.  I  have  never  known  It  fail  whenever 
gl^  a  trial.  It  may  be  said,  why  trouble  about 
C^ullfiowers  at  all  In  hot  weat  her  ?  At  the  best  they 
are  strong  and  full  of  caterpillars, requiring  special 
care  in  th^  preparation,  but  In  some  gardens  va- 
riety is  required,  and  I  have  l>een  obliged  to  resort 
to  various  shifts  to  secure  the  many  varieties  asked 
fcr.  I  do  not  say  large  quantities  need  be  grown, 
but  if  a  pinch  of  seed  is  sown  every  three  weeks 
after  t^  middle  of  U arch,  and  a  few  rows  of  Wal- 
cheren  Broccoli  planted,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
nice,  small,  while,  compact  heads  fit  for  any  pur- 
pose. Of  course,  rich  ground  Is  essential,  but  mnoh 
space  will  not  be  required  unless  wanted  in  quan- 
tity. The  value  of  the  above  variety  for  summer 
nse  is  that  it  does  not  bolt  like  some  variettes,  does 
not  open  so  readily  In  hot  weather,  and  resists 
drought  better.  I  would  point  out  that  the  true 
Walcheren  must  be  obtained,  as  I  have  aeea 
some  so-called  varieties  anything  but  true,  being 
coarse  and  large  and  not  wrath  the  room  occu- 
pied.—G.  Wtthes. 

Celery  and  the  front.— Wtiat  a  number  of 
complaints  are  to  hand  re^irdlng^^iL  invirt4°°^ 
to  Om  Oel©rg«Bg)dcbyI*«  -*i«ttfl«nl  Water. 
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Mhuj  of  them  are,  however,  dna  to  neglect  In  pro- 
Tiding  some  protecting  material,  DOthlog  being 
better  for  the  purpose  than  long  litter  from  the 
stable.  IE  caltivatore  allow  their  Celery  to  be 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  or  so  from  the  top 
and  remain  in  this  state,  can  it  be  expected  to  do 
aught  eise  but  rot  when  the  weather  changes,  very 
often  to  rain  T  In  heavy  m^,  which  is  bo  retentive 
of  moistare,  Celery  is  more  difflcult  to  keep  than 
where  the  soil  is  inclinel  to  be  sandy.  In  out 
oa&e  over  1000  plants  are  grown,  and  by  coveiing 
the  rows  daring  froet  with  the  litter  as  described, 
we  have  not  lost  a  doten  plants.  In  the  absence 
of  frost  the  protective  material  is  palled  off  into 
the  trenches,  where  it  is  handy  for  replacing  when 
needed.  If  the  litter  was  allowed  to  remain  over 
the  plants  oonttononsly,  however,  it  woald  favour 
the  rotting  of  the  leaves  and  stem^  For  many 
yeara  I  have  relied  upon  Sulliam  Pink  Celery,  and 
it  has  never  failed  yet  to  give  satisfaction.  Any- 
one in  want  of  a  good  winter  Celery  shoold  g^ve 
this  a  trial.— B.  U. 


Orchids. 


SWAN  ORCHIDS. 

(CYCNOCHE3, ) 

This  is  a  very  singular  family  of  plants,  tho 
flowers  diSering  in  colour  and  form,  sometimes 
delicately  perfumed,  at  others  quite  scentless. 
Of  late  years,  however,  I  have  soarooly  seen  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Cycnoches,  but  a  short  time 
since  Cyenocnes  pentadactylon  was  shown  before 
the  committee  of  tbe  Royal  Hortioultuiml  So- 
ciety. 

CycDoches  resemble  another  singular  family, 
the  Catasetums,  having  thick  and  fleshy  stem- 
like pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  strongly  ribbed 
leaves,  which,  however,  all  fall  away  during  the 
resting  season,  and  racemes  of  peculiarly  smtped 
flowers,  sometimes  pendulous,  at  others  erect, 
the  column  being  long  and  slender,  bent  round 
like  a  bow,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  Swan- 
necked  Orchids.  During  the  resting  season  the 
plants  should  be  kept  quite  dry,  but  when 
growing  the  plants  enjoy  an  abundance  of 
heat  and  moisture  at  the  roots  as  welt  as  in 
the  atmosphere.  I  have  grown  them  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Gattleya  house  and  also 
equally  well  in  the  East  Indian  house.  When 
at  rest  they  should  be  kept  in  a  coot,  dry  house, 
and  moved  back  into  heat  when  they  are  potted 
and  prepared  for  growing.  Drain  the  pots  well, 
and  elevate  the  plants  above  the  pot's  rim  on  a 
little  monnd  of  ^ood  peat  fibre  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal  proportions. 
When  the  growths  are  young,  water  must  be 
given  carefully,  and  they  must  not  be  sprinkled 
overhead,  because  from  the  leaves  sheathing  at 
the  base  they  hold  the  water  so  long  that  it 
ultimately  rots  the  bulbs.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  kinds  that  I  have  grown  ; — 

C.  AuaauM  (the  Golden  Swan  Orchis).— This 
beard  a  pendulous  raceme  of  closely-set  tiowtrs; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  equal,  rich  golden 
yellow,  with  a  few  carmine  dots ;  the  lip  small,  of 
tbe  same  colour,  and  ornamented  on  the  edge 
with  nnmeroDS  short  homy  points.  It  comes  from 
Central  America. 

C.  Egebtonianuu.— Tbfs  kind  is  very  variable, 
but  in  its  usual  state  the  flowers  are  smalt,  pale 
green,  suffased  with  purple.  I  have  also  bad  this 
plant  produce  large  blooms  io  wMch  the  sepals 
and  petals  were  yulowlsh  green  and  the  lip  white. 
Guatemala. 

C.  LoDDiOBSi. — This  k'od  is  more  coDstant  than 
the  last,  but  I  have  seen  it  bear  scented  and  un- 
scented  flowers.  In  its  nsnsl  form  tbe  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  purplish  green  in  the  sepals  and  petals 
aoadeUoionaly  fiagianl;  lip  white,  spotted  with  red. 


I  have  also  seen  it  have  at  the  same  time  smaller 
blooms  qnlte  desUtate  of  perfume.  Surinam. 

C.  PtGNTADACTTLON  produces  an  erect  spike  of 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  marked 
with  numerous  blotches  of  a  dark  rich  brown.  This 
plant  I  have  seen  prodaoe  small  green  flowers. 
Brazil. 

C.  vayTBioosim.— This  Und  I  have  not  seen 
sport,  but  I  have  been  told  that  it  sometimes  does. 
In  its  usual  form  the  flowers  are  very  sweetly 
scented,  but  I  have  bad  two  plants  in  bloom  at 
tbe  same  time  which  differed  only  in  one  being 
delightfully  perfumed,  while  the  other  vras  quit« 
devoid  of  any  scent.   The  raceme  is  pendulous,  the 


Cyciior-iif-!  IVtirACfU'lr-i. 

flowers  Inrje,  p  (jreenish  yellow  in  tbft  Hepsle 
and  ph-i  lis.  (},,■  lip  wtiite.  Rtrkinei  at  the  bus  with 
broivnihli  bin.'-!:.  ■CJintL-mala. 

C.  WAnaCKWW/A.  -This  (hcri'  fi-tjrs;-.!)  iv.ii  exlli- 
bited  by  Mr,  Wm.  J]uU,  of  L'lielsea,  liufure  ibe 
RojbJ  HoTtioalfcaral  Society  aome  few  yean  ago 
bearing  two  kiud^  of  flowers— a  pendulous  spike  ol 
small  green  flowers,  bavinur  a  lip  beset  with  shTt 
jellow  Ulamctils  and  n  ]oii^  citrvtiJ  culnniQ,  and  a 
short  spike  of  three  hir^;c  Qavter^  wliich  worp  in- 
verteii,  tin;  sepili  nn  l  petals  ricli  g'reon,  lip 
blui!ili  t;rf(?fi.    It  is  frum  Cejitral  AiLesiL^s, 

Thi T"  are  iii.ii^y  otli'T  kiiuU  wlitch  hive 
been  Jiccurdud  spacilic  rank,  but  it  is  dirliciilt  to 
say  wbjd»  rnn  apeciee  and  which  rariatioija,  hut 
I  thitdCatl  tiw  should  be  figured  and  reoonled. 


Lycaate  Sklnneri.— From  Hr.  Carr,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Stephenson  Clarke,  of  Croydon  Lodge, 
come  Ave  very  nice  forms  of  this  spedee.  First, 
the  pore  white  one  known  as  alba ;  It  is  not  the 
laigest,  but  one  of  the  prettiest  forms  I  have  seen. 
Next,  a  handsome  flower,  the  sepals  broad  and  full, 
white,  beautifully  flushed  with  flesh  colour ;  the  \ 
petals  white,' with  a  faint  tinge  of  blash  colour;  the  I 
Up  creamy  white,  faintly  spewed  with  rose,  tinged  , 
with  lemon  colour  at  Its  base.   This  form  aooords 
with  that  figured  in  "  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  ' 
vi.,  t.  10,  as  delicatissima.   Tbe  next  one,  a  superb  I 
flower  called  rubella,  has  broad  sepals,  white, 
flashed  with  carmine ;  the  petals  rich  crimson-ma- 
gents,  with  a  narrow  white  marginal  border ;  lip  I 
rich  cream  colour.   This  is  a  remarkable  variety 
and  very  showy.   Another  flower  lecembllng  the 
form  Agiiredtn  Thb  GABDBNlnlIay,1884,iBavery 


handsome  flower,  and  may  be  said^to  represent  the 
typical  plant.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and  bean- 
tifnl  collection  of  Lyoaste  Skinneri,  and  I  hope  the 
species  will  continue  to  increase  in  favour.^ — W! 

Orcliid  flowera  from  Arddarroch.— Some 
very  handsome  flowers  come  to  me  from  Mr,  White. 
Amongst  them  are  the  pore  white  Ccelogyne  holo- 
leoca  and  the  alldno  form  of  Lyoaste  Skinneri 
named  alba.  Both  are  excellent  varieties,  the 
latter  not  so  large  as  I  have  seen  it,  bat  a  fine  full 
round  flower.  A  spike  of  LssUa  harpophylla  bear- 
ing six  flowers,  which  are  targe  and  very  bright  in 
colour,  was  also  incladed.  The  most  remarkable 
flower  amongst  the  whole  consignment  is  a  Catt- 
leya  Triansa  named  Geraldiana.  The 
B^nls  and  petals  are  rosy  lilac,  not 
much  oat  of  the  usual  run,  bat  tbe 
lip  is  magnificent,  being  beautifully 
frilled  quite  round  the  edge,  the 
colour,  very  deep  crtmson-mageDta, 
extending  quite  roand  tbe  throat, 
which  is  enlivened  by  a  rich  deep 
yellow  stain,  the  base  being  streaked 
with  orimsOD.— W.  H.  O. 

Satyrivm  aareum  (G.  s., 
TFi««Atfrt#r).— Since  receivi^  the 
letter  from  this  correspondent  I 
have  visited  a  friend  whom  I  knew 
grew  a  tot  of  kinds  of  Satjriumo, 
including  the  species  yon  ask  about, 
and  he  says;  "It  is  a  foolish 
fancy  for  anyone  to  snppose  that  a 
Soatb  African  plant  wUI  withstand 
20°  of  frost  in  the  open  ground  vrith 
impunity,"  and  so  say  I.  Some  few 
years  ago  I  used  to  grow  these 
plants  in  a  cool  frame  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  drjing  them  off  and 
keeping  them  in  a  fairly  moist  con- 
dition through  the  winter,  but  the 
temperatore  in  which  the  tubers 
were  kept  never  fell  lower  than 
about  3fi°,  and  seldom  so  low  as 
that.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
they  require  potting  and  putting 
into  a  little  warmth  to  start  tbem, 
hnt  do  not  continue  to  give  heat 
to  them.  The  plants  will  grow 
mora  sturdy  and  flower  more  freely 
in  a  cool  frame.  I  have  always 
used  good  light  tarfy  yellow  loam 
and  leaf-mould  to  grow  them  in, 
draining  the  pots  well.  Treat  them 
as  deciduous  greenhouse  plants,  bat 
never  again  be  ted  away  to  try  them 
in  the  open  ground.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  aorea  (i7.  w.).—  \t 
your  plants  have  hero  kept  qaiet 
to  this  date,  I  shoold  thbik  you 
are  sure  to  get  them  to  flower 
it  they  are  strong  enough  to 
bloom.  Tliis  is  not  a  difficult  plant 
to  flower,  for  I  see  the  same  plants 
flowering  every  season  with  a  friend, 
who  says  It  is  as  free  blooming  as 
C.  Gasketliaoa  It  only  requires  to 
be  kept  from  starting  into  growth 
until  the  spring,  when  it  should 
liave  good  brisk  heat  and  a  moist 
atmosphere,  but  water  should  be 
giceo  at  the  roots  with  great  care.  If  you  have 
not  repotted  this  pUtnt  or  resurfaced  it,  whichever 
it  may  stand  In  need  of.  It  shoold  be  done  at  once, 
usiiw  gK>d  peat  fibre  and  chopped  Sphagoam.— 

C^rmbidium  Lowianum.— From  Mr.  Cragg, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Walker,  of  Winchmore  Hill,  I 
have  received  three  flowers  of  tbi*  species  for  an 
opinion.  Two  of  them  are  excellent,  No.  2  being 
far  the  best.  The  8^>als  are  soit  green,  regularly 
streaked  with  reddish-brown.  The  lip  has  the 
erect  side  lobes  yellowish-green,  the  middle  lobe 
white  with  a  broad  marginal  border  all  round  of 
deep  velvety  crimson,  which  is  again  marked  by 
a  central  line  of  the  same  colonr.  No.  1  is  aUo  a 
very  good  form,  hiving  ihe  ^se^a'-s  and  petal 
soft  apple  a'ftf^i^fegibytte,^!^ 
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belt  of  bright  crimson,  bat  not  so  deep  in  coloiir. 
These  two  forms  are  exceptionally  good  and 
worthy  of  all  care ;  but  No.  3,  altboagh  a  nice 
flower,  is  deddedlj  poor  in  comparison. — W.  H.  O. 

PhaiiuB  tubwcnloaua  — Mr.  Keralake  sends 
me  a  flower  of  this  beautifal  Madagascar  plant 
from  the  Rev.  E.  Handlcgr's  collection  at  Bath. 
This  specieB,  latrodooed  hr  Mr.  Sander,  of  St 
Albans,  aboat  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ngo,  has 
been  tried  by  many,  bat  most  people  have  failed 
hi  its  caltare.  It  is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Eerslake 
to  have  it  flowering,  and  I  sbonld  be  glad  to  know 
how  he  has  treated  it.  Those  I  have  otnerred  that 
grow  this  plant  socceasfully  give  it  plenty  of  heat 
and  moistare,  the  pots  being  well  draiaed,  and  plant 
it  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  Sphagnom  Uoss.  The 
■e[»U  and  petals  are  pore  white,  the  hu:ge  Up 
beantifally  freckled  and  spotted  with  bronxy- 
parple  with  a  Isige  deep  orange-coloared  callus 
on tne  disc,  below  which  the  tip  is  white,  dotted 
and  spotted  with  bright  rose.— W.  H.  Q. 


SHORT  N0TE8.-^0nCHIDS. 


I>eiidrobium  nobile  albesoene.— From  Mr. 
H,  B.  EvauB  I  have  a  flower  of  this  beautifal  variety. 
Here  we  have  a  flower  rather  amaller  than  that  of  the 
type,  wholly  pore  white,  saving  the  blotch  at  the  base 
of  WB  lipt  *hich  is  of  a  soft  pale  roee  colour.  It  is  a 
delicate  and  charminK  variety,  cue  that  is  worth  taking 
every  care  of,  and  which,  I  think,  is  atill  very  rare. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  nobile  intermedium.  — 
"  W.  0."  sends  me  a  tnua  of  three  flowers  of  this  va- 
riety for  a  name,  which  I  here  ^ve.  The  flowers  are 
large,  of  the  pnrest  white,  savmg  the  tips  of  the  seg- 
ments, whioh  have  a  Faint  tinife  of  carmine,  the  Ijase 
of  the  lip  hding  marked  with  a  very  dark  maro  n 
Uotdi.  This  forms  a  beanttfal  companion  to  the 
other  viriefcles,  especially  those  with  deep  colonre. 
— O. 

Orohid  flowers  from  Weston-super- 
Mare. — Mr.  Appleton  sends  me  a  very  fine  bald, 
broad-petalled  flower  of  Dendrobinm  Wardianam; 
also  a  very  richly  coloured  and  large  flower  of 
Phalotnopns  Schilleriana  and  an  exceptionally  l&rf{e  and 
fine  bloom  of  Brassavola  glaaca.  The  Cattleya  TrianiE 
blooms  are  abortions,  probably  from  newly-importcd 
pUntfl,  which,  when  they  become  stronger,  will  produce 
perfect  floweis,  which  I  should  like  to  see, — W,  H,  G. 

Cattleya  Trian89. — W.  Can-  sends  a  very  fine 
variety  for  a  name,  bat  I  do  not  think  it  shoold  b;ar 
any  other  name  than  "  Clarke's  variety."  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  soft  rosy  hlao,  Itp  large,  beaatifuUy 
crisped  and  undulated  roand  the  margin.  The  whole 
front  lobe  to  the  throat  is  of  a  very  deep  and  rich  crim- 
aon-magentci,  which  is  continned  roond  the  borders  of 
the  side  Inbex  in  a  pilerform,  whilst  the  throat  is  rich 
orange.  It  is  a  superb  flower,  tax  superior  to  that  of 
thj  or^nary  tyincal  phint.— G. 


Ferns. 

FERNS  AND  FBRNERTES. 

Now  is  the  time  to  thoroughly  overhaul  all 
Ferns  in  ferneries,  whether  planted  out  or 
grown  in  pots  and  baskets.  In  most  cases 
there  will  now  be  some  signs  of  activity,  and 
unless  the  necessary  attention  be  given  them  at 
once,  they  will  receive  a  check  if  £sturbed  later 
on.  The  sun  now  regains  its  power,  and  the 
plants^  if  not  well  rooted,  will  feel  the  effects 
considerably.  This  is,  I  think,  more  the  ease 
with  Ferns  than  with  most  other  plants  during 
the  spring,  and  is  easily  to  be  accomited  for  from 
tiie  smallnesB  of  the  roots  as  compared  with 
those  of  many  subjects  of  proportumate  size. 
When  dealing  with  plants  growmg  in  the  open 
soil  it  is  not  often  desirable  to  entirely  lift 
them,  but  a  deal  may  be  done  with  [mtience 
and  care  towards  keeping  them  in  a  healthy 
state.  For  this  purpose  rough  material  is  a 
grsat  assistance  ;  by  this  I  mean  fibrous  loam 


and  peat  m  good-sized  pteces.  Some  charcoal 
will  be  found  useftd  ;  so  ahw  will  olinkers  from 
the  stokeholes.  Into  these  latter  the  Fern 
roots  will  find  their  way,  particularly  when 
some  of  the  finer  soil  gets  washed  into  the 
openings  therein.  These  clinkers  are  extremely 
tiseful  when  one  has  not  got  good  turfy  loam 
and  peat  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  They  serve 
a  good  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  prevent  the 
finer  soil  being  washed  away  before  the  roots 
have  time  to  &y  hold  of  it.  At  the  same  time 
they  retain  moisture,  and  thus  help  to  sustain 
the  plants.  In  thus  advising  the  use  of  clinkers 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not  advo- 
cating their  adoption  to  any  extent  in  a  fixed 
manner,  more  especially  if  cement  be  used  in- 
stead of  lime  and  sand  in  the  form  of  mortar. 
I  have  a  strong  objection  to  the  free  use  of 
cement,  as  it  takes  so  long  to  exhaust  the 
poisonous  properties  contained  therein.  Of 
course,  sandstone  rubble  would  be  much  the 
best,  but,  unfortunately,  many  of  us  are  not 
able  to  obtain  it  unless  at  considerable  expense. 

To  turn,  however,  to  the  Ferns,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  all  sour  and  inert  soil  dbould 
be  carefully  removed  before  any  fresh  is  added. 
A  good  amount  can  be  got  away  in  many  eases 
without  harmiDK  the  plants  to  any  extent.  The 
fresh  soil  Bhould  then  be  filled  in  and  made 
fairly  firm,  adding  sand  as  the  work  goes  on 
rather  than  mixing  so  much  with  the  sou  in  the 
first  place.  In  doing  this  work,  any  protection 
that  can  be  given  to  the  roots  in,  the  form  of 
surface- dressing  should  be  attended  to  where 
it  is  not  possible  even  to  remove  any  of  the  old 
soil  in  the  first  place.  Again,  some  plants,  per- 
haps, are  so  placed  as  not  to  receive  that  amount 
of  water  they^  aotuaUy  need—most  probably  in 
a  sloping  position,  ^ese  it  would  be  possible 
to  surround  in  a  measure,  or  at  least  build 
up  to  on  the  lower  nde,  so  that  small 
receptacles  for  water  were  made  whereby  the 
plants  would  profit  in  some  measure.  In 
cases  where  some  Ferns  may  have  outgrown 
their  position,  it  is  better  to  remove  them 
than  to  allow  them  to  remain  so  as  to  in- 
jure others.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some 
kinds  to  make  very  free  growth,  which  if  not 
checked  must  act  detrimentally  to  those  which 
do  not  increase  in  size  so  rapidly.  The  various 
forms  of  Nephrolepis,  but  particularly  N.  exal- 
tata,  will  spread  rapidly  if  they  find  congenial 
quarters ;  so  also  will  Nephrodium  molle. 
These  kinds  are  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
but  should  be  limited  all  the  same  for  the  sake 
of  others.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  when  hav- 
ing to  do  witJi  these  and  other  quick-growing 
Ferns  to  cut  their  fronds  on  every  available 
occasion  to  arrange  with  flowers,  affording  a 
variety  and  saving  other  material  In  moving 
plants  that  have  been  growing  in  open  borders, 
a  good  amount  of  root  should  be  secured  if  they 
are  to  be  replanted.  This  can  usually  be  done 
without  much  difficulty.  I  have  lifted  them 
particularly  well  where  the  soil  was  shallow, 
the  roots  spreading  near  the  surface. 

As  the  work  of  top-dressing  proceeds,  note 
should  be  made  of  the  state  of  the  soil  as  to 
moisture.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  it  moist  or  to  get  it  back  to 
that  condition  after  it  has  become  excessively 
dry.  Sphagnum  Moss  will  assist  greatly  to- 
wards the  former  end,  as  indeed  it  will  in  the 
latter,  but  some  holes  should  in  that  case  be 
made  as  well.  Repeated  dampings  will  then  be 
better  than  heavier  waterings.  If  fresh  plants 
are  needed  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  endeavour 
as  far  as  posuble  to  add  to  the  variety.  As  to 
the  size  of  the  plants  to  be  turned  out,  it  is 
better  to  depend  upon  a  young  and  healthy 
example  than  to  plant  out  one  t£at  is  decrepit 


and  pot-bound.  The  roots  should  be  spread 
abroad  as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  for  it  may  be 
the  d^th  of  soU  will  not  allow  room  for  the 
depth  of  the  balL  Seedling  Ferns  make  very 
useful  material  for  planting  out  whilst  they  are 
still  quite  small,  i.e.,  when  about  fit  for  3-inch 
pots.  All  shabby  fronds  should  be  out  awsy 
and  a  close  watch  kept  for  si»le  and  thrips. 
For  the  former  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it 
is  to  cut  off  the  fronds  affected  as  far  as  can  be 
done  ;  then  to  fumigate,  which  will  kill  yotmg 
scale  and  the  thrips  also.  AU  bare  places, 
where  it  is  possible  to  cover  the  surface  with 
greenery,  should  have  some  Selaginella  d«iti- 
culata  pricked  in,  using  short  pieces  in  pre- 
ference to  longer  ones.  S.  Martensi  will  also 
be  a  useful  kind ;  so  also  is  S.  repens,  which  in 
damp  places  will  cling  to  and  be  quite  at  home 
on  rockwork  with  hardly  any  soil  at  alt  to  sup- 
port: it  DoouiA. 

Gold  and  Silver  Terns  in  winter.— The 

Gymnt^rammas  require  some  care  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  daring  the  winter.  Plants  which 
have  attained  to  a  fair  size  and  are  in  a  healthy 
mndition  in  the  antamn  will  not  give  so  much 
trouble,  but  young  plante  are  ditBciut  to  manage, 
Dcless  under  very  favourable  conditicms.  Although 
the  Gymnogrammas  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  London  fog  so  much  as  many  Ferns, 
a  damp  atmosjdiere,  t«>  much  moisture  at  the 
root,  and  a  low  temperature  are  very  injorioo*. 
The  temperature  should  not  fall  below  60°.  and  it 
will  be  all  the  better  if  kept  above  55".  In  water- 
ing, cold  water  sboald  be  avoided.  Although  ex* 
cesi  of  moisture  is  very  damwing  the  other  ex- 
treme must  be  avoided,  and  during  the  winter 
when  the  temperature  has  to  be  maintained  by  fire 
heat,  the  plants  are  apt  to  dry  up  more  quickly  than 
in  the  summer-time,  and  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, for  though  the  sarface  may  appear  moiet 
the  soil  may  be  dry  beneath,  and  when  this  hap^ 
pens  the  pots  should  be  dipped.  It  is  chiefly  sui  h 
as  have  large  pots  in  proportion  to  the  foliage  that 
BQffer  from  excess  of  water.  Plants  with  plenty  of 
fronds  take  up  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  and  if  con- 
fined to  moderate-siaed  pots  they  are  not  likely  to 
get  over-watered— that  if^,  provided  they  receive 
ordinary  attention.  I  find  that  all  Ferns  having  a 
woolly  covering  or  the  powder,  as  in  Gymno- 
grammaa,  suffer  less  from  fog  than  sooh  as  have  a 
smooth  bright  sarface.  Take,  for  iastaoce,  Poly- 
stichum  coriaceum,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  or  others 
of  a  similar  texture,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
iojuriom  effects  of  fog  are  distinctly  seer,  the 
fronds  appearhig  as  If  they  had  been  exposed  to 
the  fames  of  sulphur.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  sul- 
phurous ^ses  which  do  more  mtsohief  to  plant 
life  than  the  blaok,  smo^  element,— F.  H. 

PMebodlnm  Bporodocarpum.  —  Thi ^  U  a 

slender  form  of  P.  anrenm.  Though  not  so  nse''nl 
an  a  pot  plant,  it  U  a  most  desirable  Fero.  The 
fronds  have  a  more  distinct  bluish  tint  and  are  of 
a  drooping  habit.  For  an  elevated  position  in  the 
rock  fernery  it  is  very  effective,  and  it  may  also  be 
recommended  as  a  basket  Fern,  especially  for  grow- 
ing in  combination  with  others  with  deep  green 
fronds.  When  grown  in  pots,  two  or  three  pUn's 
should  be  grown  together.  There  is  another  va- 
riety with  which  the  above  is  sometimes  confuse 
viz.,  P.  glancum.  This  has  erect  fronds,  and  ihi 
rhizomes  are  not  so  thickly  covered  with  scale*. 
The  bluish  tint  ia  very  decided.  P.  sporodocarpnm 
and  P.  glauoam  are  by  some  botanists  considered 
as  synonymous,  but  they  are  snfficlently  distinct 
for  garden  purposes.— F,  H. 

Fhlebodium  anreum.— Although  generally 
considered  a  oool-honse  Fern,  this  succeeds  best 
when  grown  in  heat.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar Ferns  lor  market,  but  should  not  be  taken  out 
in  very  cold  weather.  It  also  requires  careful  hand- 
ling, or  the  fronds,  especially  the  young  ones,  ate 
sure  to  enffer.  In  some  of  the  markst  narseries 
this  Fern  maybe  seen  in  flne/sondlUpn^ 
aregrown  in  "^It^^tt^^^^Q 
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the  time  they  are  fint  potted  off  m  seedlings,  they 
are  kept  in  active  growth  until  large  enough  for 
sale.  It  is,  perhaps,  seen  to  greater  advantage 
when  grown  on  to  a  lai^er  size  than  the  ordinary 
market  sice  in  pots.   It  makes  a  splendid 

plant  in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  when  freely  grown  the 
fronds  retain  that  beaotifal  glaacooi  hae  which  is 
one  of  Its  most  attraetlTe  featniea. — ^F.  H. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


CHINESE  PRIfilULAa 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  make  a  start  for 
another  year  with  tbu  invaluable^  winter- 
floworing  plant,  and  succesaional  sowings  may 
be  made  up  to  the  end  of  May  to  prolong  the 
season.  1  have  invariably  had  the  best  suocess 
with  the  seeds  when  sown  in  6-inch  pots.  In 
these  there  is  very  little  soil,  and  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  sour  the  same  with  repeated  watering 
as  it  is  the  greater  bulk  contoined  in  a  large 
seed-pan.  Fill  the  pots  half  full  of  drainage, 
a  little  Moss  over  thit,  and  then  almost  to 
the  rim  with  a  light  sandy  compost.  Water 
wdl  before  soattering  the  seeds,  and  ^ter- 
wards  just  cover  with  some  findy  sifted  soil. 
Cover  each  pot  with  a  piece  of  ^lass  and  shade 
from  the  sun.  seeds  germinate  readily  in 
a  temperature  of  about  70°.  Examine  the 
pots  occasionally,  and  on  no  account  allow  the 
surface  to  become  dry.  This  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  failure.  The  forwardest  of  the  young 
seedlings  may  be  taken  away  from  the  rest  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  and  it  is  well  to 
leave  the  seed-pots  a  considerable  time,  as 
Primula  seeds  germinate  rather  irregularly. 
Dibble  the  young  plants  around  the  sides  of 
5-inch  pots,  about  a  dozen  in  each.  A  compost 
snitable  for  the  growth  of  these  plants  is  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  equal  in  propor- 
Uon,  and  a  g^x>d  supply  of  sand.  If  this  loam 
be  deficient  in  fibre,  I  generally  add  a  little 
peat.  Wood  ashes  also  appear  to  be  bene- 
ficial, as  well  as  a  little  powdered  charcoal, 
when  the  plants  are  placed  in  their  larger 
pots.  Lose  no  time  in  potting  the  seedlings 
singly  when  the  leaves  touch  each  other  in  the 
pots  into  which  they  have  been  pricked  off.  Use 
3-inoh  size,  and  from  these  th^  may  go  into  5- 
incb— the  flowering  size.  Still  keep  theplantsiua 
warm  temperature  till  they  are  well  established 
in  their  sin^^le  pots,  but  place  them  on  a  shelf 
shaded  from  the  sun  near  the  glass  to  prevent  a 
weakly  growth.  When  potting  prefs  the  col- 
lar of  the  plants  well  doivn  into  the  soil  to  keep 
them  from  swa^ng  to  and  fro.  I  have  known 
cultivators  afraid  to  do  this  because  of  the  fear 
of  rotting  the  stems,  but  I  have  never  been 
troubled  in  that  way.  Corefal  watering  will  be 
needed  in  the  young  stSjies,  snd  constant 
Bprinkling  over  the  leaves  of  great  assistance  in 
producing  a  free,  healthy  leafage.  For  the 
summer  quarters  stand  the  pbmbs  near,  the 
glass  in  oool  frames  facing  north.  Keep  the 
glass  over  them  only  to  shade  from  strong 
sun-light  and  to  guard  them  from  drenching 
rain.  There  is  noUiing  so  beueficial  to  the 
growth  of  Primulas  as  night  dews  ;  therefore 
leave  the  frames  entirely  open  on  every  favour- 
able occasion.  The  use  of  small  pots  is  an  im- 
portant item,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  largo 
specimen  may  be  grown  in  a  4^inch  pot  if  the 
plant  be  carefully  fed  with  stimulating  ferti- 
liaeis.  A  well-grown  Primula  should  have  one 
hi^  central  truss  surrounded  by  others,  and 
set  in  a  mass  of  deep  green  foliage.  It  is  well 
to  pinch  away  flower-trusses  that  show  before 
August,  and  not  to  em^oy  liquid  or  any  manures 
till  the  trusBes  of  bloom  appear.   Prunolas  re- 


quire a  warmer  temperature  than  the  cold 
frame  affords  iJter  September,  and  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  neu  the  glass  where  from 
SO"  l»  60'  can  be  maintained.  In  this  position 
the  flowers  are  broi^t  out  to  perfecdon  as 
regards  their  size  and  coIoutb.  It  is  particularly 
advisable  to  cultivate  good  varieties  or  strains, 
which  may  be  purchased  for  the  same  sum  as 
inferior  stocks.  I  have  observed  in  country 
gardens  sometimes  energy  wasted  on  Primulas 
very  far  indeed  behind  what  one  may  see  ex- 
hibited in  London  during  their  season,  and  in  a 
south  of  England  nursery  the  other  week  I 
saw  hundreds  of  well-cultivated  plants,  but  a 
long  way  inferior  in  the  flowers  to  the  market 
stuff  to  be  had  any  day  about  this  time  in 
Covent  Garden.  White  Perfection  is  a  first- 
rate  free-flowering  Fern-leaved  kind.  Cannell's 
Pink  is  as  near  perfection  as  one  could  desire. 
Qiant  white  uid  red  are  good  stnuns,  alba 
mi^ifica  and  Bnowflake  prettjr  as  fringed 
flowers.  Good  stnuns  of  Chiawick  Bed  are 
very  bright  I  have  not  yet  taken  to  the  blue 
Primulas.  The  best  have  a  washy  grey  ap- 
pearance. Very  nice  doubles  may  be  had  from 
seed  and  are  useful  for  cutting,  in  this  respect 
being  of  more  value  than  the  sinsle  kinds.  I 
prefer,  however,  when  good  double  varieties 
are  once  obtained,  to  propagate  them  by  cut- 
tings or  ratJier  layers.  After  having  flowered, 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  stems  may  be  taken 
away  and  a  mound  of  potting  soil  put  on  the 
pot's  surface.  The  Primula  stems  will  root 
freely  into  this,  and  each  may  be  cut  away  from 
the  old  plant,  separately  placed  into  small  pots, 
and  treated  as  aavised.  H.  S. 


Nidularium  striatnin. — Bromeliaceoos  plants 
have  never  become  popular  in  this  countr;,  yet 
some  of  them  produce  very  uncommon  and  beauti- 
ful blossoms,  while  in  others  the  foliage  is  highly 
ornamental.  Under  the  last  beading  must  be  io- 
oluded  this  Nidnlariom,  which  forms  a  sturdy 
growing  plant,  whose  prettily  recurved  leaves  are 
arranged  In  a  regular  vaelform  manner.  The 
longest  are  about  1  foot  in  length,  of  a  clear  bright 
green,  freely  striated  with  creamy  white.  The 
margins  of  the  leaves  are  pleatifally  famished 
with  small  spinose  teeth.  It  is  of  good  free  growth, 
and  if  in  weu-diained  pots  In  light  peaty  soil  and 
watered  freely  daring  the  summer,  it  will  be  just 
at  home  with  the  general  run  of  stove  or  inter- 
mediate boDse  plants.  It  Is  readily  increased  by 
otEsets.— H.  P. 

Cineraria  lanata,  which  is  the  same  as  a  plant 
labelled  in  gardens  C.  aarita,  is  a  delightful  flower, 
bat  it  is  seldom  grown,  al^ongh  possessing  great 
beauty.  There  is  a  charm  and  freedom  about  it 
quite  unlike  anything  else,  and  it  is  showier  than 
0.  cruenta,  the  flowers  individaally  being  larger 
and  more  boldly  coloured.  In  this  respect  it  quite 
rivals  some  of  the  One  florists'  varieties,  which 
seem  to  quite  overshadow  the  species.  C.  lanata 
is  also  synonymous  with  Senecio  Heritieri,  and  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  1787  (t.  63), 
so  that  it  has  been  long  in  cultivation.  Masson, 
one  o(  the  many  collectors  sent  out  at  varioas 
periods  from  Kew,  found  it  in  Tenerifle,  to  which 
it  is  conflned,  and  Dr.  Christ,  of  Bale,  in  the 
Cfardfn  and  Fbre$t  January,  27, 1892,  allades  te  its 
beauty  in  its  native  home,  where  it  grows  at  an 
elevation  of  aboat  6000  feet.  He  first  saw  the 
plant  at  the  foot  of  Old  Persea*',  alrave  La  Florida, 
and  describes  It  as  quite  slender,  15  inches  to  18 
inches  high,  with  large,  radical,  renlform  leaves  of 
a  clear  purple  tint.  Branches,  leaves  and  all,  even 
the  hairy  down  of  the  leaves,  were  of  this  colour. 
Dr.  Christ  describes  it  as  glittering  like  a  flame 
and  visible  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  men- 
tions  that  seeds  sown  of  it  at  Bale  produced  green 
and  red  plants,  different  to  the  puente.  Although 
perhaps  the  cultivated  plfuits  ate  not  equal  In 
colour  to  those  found  wild,  G.  lanata  is  a  bright 
and  handsome  GiQcnuia,  attaining  a  height  of 


about  3  feet,  the  slender  branches  spreading  out 
freely,  the  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  a  Poplar, 
the  under  larfaoe  as  well  as  the  stems  covered 
with  a  white  tomentum.  The  flowers  are  quite  as 
circalar  in  form  as  those  of  the  florists'  varieties 
and  like  magnified  Daisies,  the  ray  fioreto  white, 
tipped  with  bright  rose,  and  the  disc  purple,  whilst 
one  can  detect  a  violet  fngranoe.  Ic  is  really 
difficult  to  understand  why  such  plants  remain 
scarce,  althoogh  in  the  spring  months,  as  as  Kew, 
the  greeDhonse  is  made  gay  with  large  groapi  of 
it.  The  plant  may  be  propagated  by  cattings 
taken  in  the  summer  months  and  put  in  a  cold 
frame,  whilst  in  the  case  of  old  specimens,  if  cut 
back  after  flowering,  a  second  display  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  autumn. — B 

Borohellia  capensia.— This'  Is  osaally  re- 
garded as  a  late  spring  and  summer-blooming  sub- 
ject, bat  it  has  been  flowering  with  as  for  the  last 
month,  and  that,  too,  in  the  shape  of  small  plants. 
It  forms  an  evergreen  shrab  plothed  with  ovale 
leaves  of  a  deep  green  tint,  while  the  flowers  are 
Irarne  in  clusters  on  the  points  of  the  shoots.  The 
blooms  are  each  a  little  more  than  an  iach  in  length, 
tubular  (very  much  in  shape  and  sututance  like 
those  of  some  of  the  Vaccinioms),  and  orange- 
red.  It  is  an  old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been 
Introduced  from  the  Cape  daring  ^e  early  years 
of  the  century,  and  tboagh  some  of  its  allies,  such 
as*  Bouvardias,  Gardenias,  and  Boodeletias,  are 
now  popular,  this  has  never  male  much  headway 
in  public  favour.  The  fiarchellia  will  grow  in  an 
ordinaiy  greenhouse,  but  it  flowers  more  freely  In 
a  somewut  wanner  struofcnra.  It  strikes  fairly 
well  bom  cuttings  of  the  ha!t-ripened  shoots  taken 
during  the  spring  or  summer  months. — H.  P. 


CLAVIJAS. 

It  has  been  too  generally  sud  that  fine  oma- 
mental-leaved  planto  do  not  have  any  corre- 
sponding beau^  in  their  blooms,  but  here  we 
have  a  class  of  plants  with  noble  heads  of  leaves, 
which  likewise  do  produce  rich  and  varied 
flowers,  and  for  thia  reason  they  deserve  more 
attention.  It  is  !iome  years  now  since  I  had 
these  plants  under  my  chai^,  but  their  hand- 
some and  stetely  growth  and  noble  heads  of 
leaves  have  alwaya  been  firmly  impressed  on  my 
mind.  I  do  not  know  whom  we  have  to  thank 
for  our  knowledge  of  these  plants  in  a  culti- 
vated state,  but  I  think  to  H.  Linden's  firm, 
of  Brussels,  must  be  accredited  the  leading 
honours.  These  plants  have  a  wide  distribu- 
tion in  Tropical  America,  being  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bio  Janeiro,  on  the  rivexi 
Amazon  and  the  Bio  Negro,  and  on  the  Andes 
of  Peru  and  Xew  Grenada,  forming  handsome 
planto  which  grow  some  10  feet  or  12  feet  high 
with  a  crown  of  large  leaves  each  some  2  feet 
and  3  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  in 
shape,  tapering  gradually  to  the  base,  coria- 
ceous in  texture,  strongly  nerved,  and  more  or 
leas  serrated  at  the  edges ;  the  flowers,  pro- 
duced from  the  old  wood,  are  borne  in  very 
numerous  racemes  about  6  inches  to  8  inches 
or  9  inches  long.  As  these  plante  frequently 
flower  through  the  winter  months  they  are 
doubly  valuable.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
Theophrastas,  and  like  them  succeed  well  in 
well-drained  pots  and  a  soil  composed  of  tnrfy 
loam  and  peat  made  aandy,  and  kept  in  the 
heat  of  an  ordinary  stove.  The  followtng  are  a 
few  of  the  species  which  I  have  had  and  proved 
to  be  well  worUi  growing : — 

C.  OBNATA  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  a  native  <4 
New  Grenada.  It  grows  on  a  single  stem  to  about 
12  feet  in  height,  bearing  a  head  some  6  feetacnns 
of  its  fine  leaves.  The  plant  does  not  require  to 
attain  these  dimensions  before  it  fnx>duces  its 
showy  flowers,  which  are  rich  orange  in  colour,  and 
spring  from  the  stem  both  below  and  amongst  the 
leaves,  and  are  borne  upon  ncemes  id>oat  G  inches 
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G.  RoDBKUMA  Is  another  fine  variety  with  very 
deep  green  leaves,  which  have  almost  or  quite  ao- 
armed  marKios.  The  racemes  are  some  6  inches 
or  6  inches  loDg,  and  the  flowers  reddish  pink. 

O.  EULOGifS.— This  {dant  is  credited  with  being 
a  native  of  Pero.  U  has  a  veir  stoat  stem  and 
leaves  each  a  foot  or  more  In  length.  These  are 
smooth  on  the  e^es  and  deep  green  above,  paler 
beneath,  wfaere  the  midrib  is  very  stout ;  the  ra- 
cemes are  slightly  shorter  than  in  the  case  of  those 
varieties  alrrady  mentioned,  and  the  flowers  are 
larger,  being  of  a  rich  and  gloving  orange- red, 
deep  yellow  at  the  base^  whleh  rmdets  them  very 
showy  and  attractive. 

0.  XAGBOFHZLUU— In  general  appeaianoe  this 
is  a  noble  plant,  and  one  that  many  would  not 
imagine  would  be  gay  with  flowers  in  the  dullest 
month  of  the  year.  The  leaves,  each  from  1  foot 
to  2  feet  in  length,  are  strongly  nerved,  and  have 
Spines  at  the  edges.  They  are  rich  green  on 
ite  upper  i^e,  light  green  below,  where  there  Is  a 
very  prominent  midrib ;  racemes  about  8  Inches 
long,  abu^antly  produced,  bearing  flowers  of  a 
tawny  yellow.  This  plant  Is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

Wh.  Hugh  Qowsk. 


Oraesea.  —  Under  the  comprehensive  term  of 
Oraases  a  gre&t  number  of  narrow-leaved  subjects 
are  brought  into  Covent  Qarden  Market,  and  tboy 
seem  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  especially  when  in 
small  pots,  for  plants  of  this  character  are  very 
popular  at  the  present  day.  There  are  some  spe- 
cies of  Carex  that  form  pretty  little  tart8,especially 
a  coDple  vrith  variontea  leaves.  One  of  toeee,  for 
which  the  Messrs.  veltch  vrere  awarded  a  oeitifl- 
cate  by  the  Royal  Horticaltoral  Society  In  the  an- 
tnmn  of  1889,  Is  a  pretty  little  plant,  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  high,  bat  whose  narrow^striped  leaves 
arch  over  in  a -pleasing  manner.  A  second  varie- 
g^ed  form,  which  I  have  seen  under  the  specific 
name  o(  japcndra.  Is  somewhat  stronger  and  bolder 
growing  than  Uils  last,  and  Is  a  very  osefnl  deco- 
rative subject  A  small-growing  form  of  the  Sweet 
Flag  (Acorus  gramineas  vari^atus)  also  forma 
effective  little  plants  In  umall  pots.  There  are 
several  different  kinds  of  Ophiopogon,  some  of 
which  have  their  Orass-llke  leaves  variegated  In  a 
pleasing  manner.  The  ordinary  grera-leaved  form 
of  0.  splcatum,  as  well  as  the  variegated  variety 
thereof,  whose  foliage  is  striped  with  white,  form 
much  cdoser  tufts  than  the  allied  O.  Jaburan,  a 
variety  of  which  has  the  foliage  marked  with 
yellow.  Isolepis  gracilis  has  long  been  a  popular 
plant  of  this  class,  and  very  useful  for  many  par- 
poses  are  Panicnm  variegatum,  with  it« green,  white 
and  pink  leaves,  and  Stenotapbrum  glabrum  varie- 
gatam,  a  quick  growing  running  Grass,  very  valu- 
able tor  suspended  baskets.— T. 

Hardy  Azaleas  forced. — Immense  numbers 
of  the  Cbinese  Azalea  mollis  or  sinensis  are  em- 
ployed for  forcing  In  this  conntry,  for  besides 
ibxae  supplied  by  our  own  nurserymen,  very  large 
quantities  reach  here  from  the  Continent  daring 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  So  gener- 
ally is  this  Azalea  lo  its  different  forms  userl  for 
forcing,  that  the  merits  of  those  varieties  to  which 
the  collective  title  of  Qbent  Azaleas  Is  applied  are 
now-a-dajB  ginerally  overlooked,  tiiongb  they  are 
perfectly  disttect  and  supply  a  much  wider  range 
of  colour  than  is  to  be  found  In  A.  mol)^.  As  A. 
mollis  flowers  catorally  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
Ghent  Azaleas,  this  same  feature  is  to  be  observed 
when  they  are  forced,  bat  the  difference  between 
them  in  this  respect  Is  not  great.  Good-sized 
bushes  of  these  Ghent  Azaleas  form  graud  objects 
In  the  consnvatory  during  the  early  spring  months 
before  their  relatives  In  the  open  ground  have 
thrown  off  their  winter  garb.  In  these  varieties 
the  colour  ranges  from  white  to  bright  scarlet, 
through  all  the  intermediate  lints  of  yellow, 
orange,  salmon,  and  orange-scarlet,  as  well  as 
variooB  shades  of  pink.  Though  the  flowers  are 
not  so  luge  as  those  of  A.  mollis,  they  are  not  Uie 
leM  pleanng  in  that  respect ;  Indeed,  the  Honey- 
snokle-like  mossoms  of  some  of  them  would  to 
manyprovemoreattiaotive'than  the  latter  flowers 


of  the  other.  The  tragiance  of  the  blossoms,  too, 
when  under  glass  is  especially  noticeable,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  no  means  overpowering.  Like 
most  ericaceoas  plants,  the  forcing  of  these  Aza- 
leas is  a  very  simple  matter,  as,  owing  to  their 
dense  mass  of  fine  roots,  they  can  be  lifted  In  the 
antumn  with  scarcely  any  check,  and  If  oarefully 
potted,  th<7  m»  he  brooght  on  in  the  forcing 
house  as  required.— H.  P. 

Pelurgonium  F.  F.  BaepaU.— This  double- 
flowered  sonal  variety  Iv,  for  bloondng  under  glass, 
grown  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  and  Is 
an  especial  favourite  with  the  growers  for  Covent 
Garden  Market.  It  Is  of  good  lu^bit  and  very  free- 
flowering,  the  blooms,  which  are  of  a  deep  scarlet- 
crimson  tint,  being  borne  In  lai^  bold  trasses 
and  on  long  stont  stems.  It  hu  been  an  esta- 
blished fovourite  now  for  some  years,  but  like  many 
other  popular  plants  it  was  in  onldvaUon  some 
time  before  its  merits  were  recognised.  As  long 
ago  as  the  spring  of  1878  It  was  sent  cut  by  U. 
Lemcine,  of  Nancy,  and  in  the  coarse  of  three  or 
four  years  It  almost  disappeared  till  taken  in  hand 
by  some  of  our  large  growers,  and  from  that  time 
It  boanded  Into  popularity.  Like  the  once  univer- 
sally grown  Vesnvios,  it  has  proved  to  be  -of  a 
somewhat  sportive  disposition,  two  distinct  varie- 
ties having  originated  in  this  manner.  The  flrat, 
Turtle's  Snrprise,  is  of  a  dwarfer  baUt  than  the 
type,  and  has  clear  whitish  stems  like  the  now  well- 
known  West  Brighton  Gem.  The  second  Is  known 
as  F.  P.  Baspail  Imivoved,  and  an  award  of  merit 
was  bestowed  upon  It  last  autumn  by  the  Royal 
HorUcnltuial  Society.  In  this  the  individual  pips 
and  trusses  are  even  larger  and  boldor  than  in  the 
ordinaiy  fonn.— T. 


STOVE  AND  GRBSNHOUSB  PLANTS, 
ANN0AL8,  ka. 

Sebd-sowing.  —  The  early  sowing  of  seeds  in 

Ssneral  for  future  culture  In  pots  Is  not  always 
esirable.  Gloxinias,  tuberous  Bc^nias,  kc.,  have 
been  alluded  to  some  few  weeks  ago.  These  are 
exceptions  wherel^  there  is  an  advantage  in  sowing 
early.  Where,  however,  the  seeds  in  question  are 
mainly  of  sach  plants  as  are  grown  later  on  in  a 
cooler  atmosphere,  there  is  not  a  corresponding 
gain  In  sowing  early.  Early  sowing  in  the  oase^ 
most  of  such  things  only  results  In  weakly  growth 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  plant  later  on.  There 
is  also  the  matter  of  room,  an  all  important  factor 
now-a-days  in  nearly  all  establishments.  I  have 
more  than  once  noted  that  when  seeds  were  sown 
at  what  I  then  thought  a  late  date,  they  have  ulti- 
mately tamed  out  most  satisfactorily.  A  weedy 
growth  in  annual*,  whether  it  be  In  pots  or  In  the 
open  air,  is  not  desirable.  There  is  In  many  kinds 
a  tendency  in  this  direction  if  not  guarded  against 
Fob  FBB8BKT  80WIKO.— Of  these  there  are  the 
omamental-Ieaved  Coleose*,  which  It  the  seed  be 
from  agood  strain  will  afford  considerable  interest 
with  diversity  of  form  and  colour.  For  large  green- 
houses and  conservatories  in  the  summer,  these 
are  mo^t  desirable  plants.  Being  of  easy  and 
rapid  growth,  they  come  in  very  useful  during 
the  warmer  months.  A  brisk  heat  from  the  seed 
stage  to  the  time  the  ^dants  are  fit  for  potting 
singly  is  the  best  for  these.  Celosla  pyramid- 
alls  (in  variety)  is  not  nearly  enough  grown 
for  the  summer  and  autcmn.  Sown  now  and 
treated  the  same  as  the  Colens,  lai^-slzed  plants 
for  the  autumn  or  medium-sized  ones  for  the  sum- 
mer can  be  had.  The  Globe  Amaranthus  will 
assooiate  well  with  the  forcing  when  in  flower, 
whilst  it  will  thrive  well  under  the  same  course 
of  culture.  Those  who  grow  Cockscombs  should 
also  set  about  sowing  the  seed  to  obtain  well-de- 
veloped heads  in  due  season.  The  Thunberglafl 
are  another  very  showy  and  nseful  class  of  annuals 
for  the  summer,  being  deserving  of  more  extended 
cultivation.  The  foregoiug  for  a  time  at  least 
would  come  under  one  course  of  treatment,  all 
being  termed  tender  annuals.  Thus  if  sown  all  at 
one  time  It  would  be  posdhle  In  some  cases  at 
least  to  give  them  better  attention  ooUectively.  A 
I  hotbed  fmr  raising  the  seeds  Is  not  necessary.  For 


my  can  part  I  prefer  to  avoid  an  excessive  heat, 
but  like  to  keep  everything  in  this  way  as  close  to 
the  glass  as  I  can.  Do  not  In  any  case  neglect  to 
prick  off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
safely  handled,  this  being  an  important  step  to- 
wards getting  sturdy  [dants. 

Othbb  SBBD8.— Of  these  note  should  now  be 
taken  of  the  compact  strains  of  Petunias  for  pot 
cnltore ;  they  are  exceedingly  showy  when  well 
grown.  Niootiana  afflnis  is  very  much  appreciated 
by  some  in  pots,  raaUne  a  good  display  towards 
the  evening  combined  mth  its  fragrance.  Lobelia 
gracilis  Is  another  annual  worthy  of  notice.  It  Is 
of  soandent  growth,  being  well  suited  to  use 
In  hanging  baskets  or  around  the  sides  of  stages. 
The  spotted  forms  of  Himulus  deserve  more 
notice.  The  Rhodanthes  are  well  known,  bnt 
none  too  much  grown  in  private  gardens.  Torenia 
Foumleri  is  a  lovely  annual  In  small  pots,  stand- 
ing well  In  the  conservatory  In  the  summer.  These 
are  a  selection  that  do  not  require  quite  so  much 
warmth  to  raise  the  seed,  whilst  a  cooler  honse 
will  suit  them  later  on,  although  not  absolutely  a 
greenhouse,  until  of  good  sise.  Other  things  in 
the  vtey  of  annuals,  bnt  hardier  stIU,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Ten-week  Stocks,  which  will  make  a  good 
socoession  to  'autnmn-soini  Intermediates ;  Nemo- 
phila  insignis,  very  pretty  for  pot  culture,  looking 
well  mixed  with  Harrison's  Musk.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  can  in  pots  be  turned  to  good  account  for 
the  summer  with  one  or  two  pinchings.  Migno- 
nette should  also  now  be  sown  to  succeed  the 
winter  plants,  Uachet  being  one  of  the  best ; 
Dwarf  Breot  is  another  good  sort;  Oaravray's  or 
Parson's  White  affords  a  distinct  colour,  bnt  Is 
not  BO  compact.  Bal*ams  are  usually  sown  and 
grown  In  too  much  heat,  bnt  if  treated  to  a  cool 
course,  they  would  be  much  more  popular.  When 
this  old-Isahioned  annual  is  sown  in  heat,  the 
seedlings  are  very  liable  to  become  drawn. 

BiBVNiAU  ABD  PBBGNNiALS.— These  too  often 
escape  notioe  until  It  Is  so  late  in  theseaionas  not 
to  allow  time  for  a  good  growth  the  first  season. 
The  follow icg  may  well  be  sown  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, being  treated,  unless  where  otherwise  speci- 
fied, to  a  cool  coarse.  Francoa  ramosa  raised  now 
from  seed  will  make  fine  plants  to  flower  next  year 
from  June  to  August.  Campanula  pyramldalis 
requires  the  same  course  of  treatment  for  the 
same  season  of  flowering.  Campanula  calycan- 
thema  vars.  had  better  be  left  another  month, 
otherwise  th^  grow  too  strongly.  Lobelia  cardi- 
nalis  from  seed  now  will  flower  well  next  year,  and 
as  pot  plants  in  the  summer  sre  distinct  and 
handsome ;  this  germinates  best  in  a  little 
warmth.  Of  fine  foliaged  plants  note  should  be 
made  of  Aralia  Sieboldi,  the  fresh  seed  of  which  is 
obtiiinable  in  April ;  this  should  be  sown  then 
without  delay,  hang  r^sed  under  cool  treatment. 
Where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  plants  of  this 
Irind,  as  in  large  conservatories,  it  will  pay  to  grow 
a  good  number,  for  not  only  is  this  Aralia  useful 
as  a  small  plant,  but  as  it  grows  In  size  it  is  still 
valuable,  lasting  so  well.  By  growing  a  good 
number  of  both  annuals  and  biranlsls  (tha  IfUter 
being  raised  yearly),  there  will  be  not  only  a 
saving  of  more  permanent  plants,  but  also  of  room 
for  at  least  a  psrt  of  the  season.  Groweil 


Oamoensia  maxims. — Has  any  reader  of  Thb 
Gabdbm  flowered  the  above  climber?  if  so.  wlint 
treatment  does  it  require  and  what  month  does  it 
flower  In  ?  I  purchase  1  a  plant  Ave  years  ago.  The 
first  two  years  It  made  very  Utt!e  growth.  Since 
then  it  has  made  good  growth  every  year,  and  is 
the  picture  of  heal^,  but  no  appearance  of  flower. 
It  is  growing  op  a  pillar  in  the  store  and  trained 
along  the  roof.— W.  Mackie. 

Begonia  glaacophylla.— Some  of  the  Bego- 
nias are  seen  to  very  great  advantage  when  grown 
tn  suspended  baskets,  and  this  is  one  of  them,  for 
though  the  blossoms  are  not  nearly  so  showy  ns 
those  of  many  Begonias,  they  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced nearlv  throoghont  the  year,  and  are  of  a 
peculiar  reddish  salmon  Unt^  It  is  of-dample 
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daloDB  HbootB  will  hang  down  for  a  yard  or  so,  the 
doatera  of  blossoms  being  prodaoed  from  the  azilB 
of  tbe  leaves.  Them  last  have  their  edges  wavy, 
and  conseqaently  it  is  often  met  with  in  gardens 
onder  the  name  of  B.  nodulata,  bat  the  plant  to 
whioh  in  tbe  "Dictionary  of  Gardening"  this  name 
iB  ^iplled  fa  desoribed  as  prodooing  small  white 
UonoDu.— H.  P. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  good  market  Daffodil  is  Narciflsna  ob- 
Tallaro,  or  tbe  Tenby  Daffodil.  It  is  in  fall  bloom 
now  in  norseries  and  (gardens,  and  laige  qaantities 
are  sold  In  tbe  marketa  The  flowers  are  of  re- 
markably neat  and  eompaet  form,  rich  yellow  in 
oolonr,  uid  well  adapted  for  catting,  wulst  they 
appear  before  those  of  other  varieties.  The  bnlbs 
mue  a  strong  growth  and  thrive  well  nnder  ordi- 
i»i7  oondiiioDfl.  The  Tenl^  Daftodil  is  one  of 
tiie  most  pmialar  of  bolbons  flowers  for  tbe  mar- 
ket. 

-  Tuli^a  Eaa£uaimiana  is  an  interesting 
ipeoies  m  bloom  now.  We  noticed  it  tbe  other 
«iy  in  Meesn.  Barr  and  Son's  groonds  at  Long 
Ditton.  The  flowen  are  of  a  creamy,  colour, 
ydlow  at  the  base,  the  segments  flashed  with  car- 
mine tm  the  oataide.  TiUips  are  commencing  to 
open  freely  now,  and  the  species  are  of  maoh 
interest.  It  is  interesting  to  cotlce  how  greatly 
KHne  of  them  vary  in  colour,  and  T.  Kolpakow- 
slnana,  now  In  Uoom,  is  one  of  the  moat  notice- 
able £w  its  sportivenesa. 

Pnmiu  diwarloata.— This  ea^-flowaring  tree 
is  not  maoh  planted  In  gardens,  imt  It  is  wottii 
a  good  place.  The  growth  la  spreading,  gracef  nl, 
and  almost,  it  not  quite,  sweeps  tbe  ground, 
every  branch  late  in  March  and  early  April  being 
amocbered  with  small  white  flower*.  One  of  the 
finest  specimens  we  know  faces  tbe  Cape  house  at 
Kew,  and  in  mid-March  It  was  commencing  to 
bloom.  It  is  a  perfect  lawn  tree,  pleating  to  look 
at  the  whole  year,  bat  espedally  so  when  in  fall 
flower. 

Tiilaadaia  xiphioldes,  althongh  introduced 
from  Baenoa  Ayres  as  far  book  as  1810,  is  quite 
a  gem,  and  a  fitting  companion  to  the  deep 
blue  T.  microziphion.  The  flowers  of  T.  xiphioldes 
are  of  the  purest  white,  and  produced  on  a 
stem  about  7  inches  in  height.  The  aegmenta 
are  broad,  serrated  at  the  margin,  and  curl  over 
KFBoetally,  not  unlike  the  standards  of  soch  an 
uis  as  I.  flmMata  Quite  Iris-like  is  ttia  expression 
of  the  flower,  the  standards,  however,  wanung.  It 
is  in  bloom  now  at  Kew,  tbe  [dant  being  grown  in 
a  bask^  in  tbe  stove.  Those  who  care  for  thia 
class  of  plant  should  have  this  speoies. 

Tecophylflea  cyanocrociu  and  its  variety 
Leichtlici  are  in  bloom  in  a  frame  in  Mr.  Ware's 
Dnrsery  at  Tottenham.  They  are  charmlog  bulbs, 
bat  not  snfBolHitly  hardy  for  gomal  ouluvation. 
The  type^  which  has  Intense  blue  flowers,  Is  far 
preferable  in  oar  opinion  to  LeichtlinI,  the  flowers 
being  more  white  than  blue.  In  very  mild  districts 
they  would  succeed  well  in  the  open,  bnt  the  safer 
way  is  to  grow  tbem  in  frames.  There  ii  no  need 
to  keep  them  coddled  up.  Tbey  should  be  given 
aa  m«di  air  as  possible,  and  in  the  spring  the 
lights  need  be  pnt  on  <Hily  in  the  event  of  severe 
weather. 

Hoop-petticoat  DaflBodila  are  flowering  freely 
Id  the  open  at  Tottenham,  the  beds  receiving  the 
protection  of  a  straw  covering  in  winter.  One  of 
the  hardiest  is  Corbularia  citrina,  t^e  flowers  large, 
and  very  d^cate  yellow  in  colour.  One  wants  to 
get  a  good  olnmp  or  mass  of  it  for  effect.  C. 
Cinsi  was  also  In  Uotnn,  but  this  is  better  in  pots. 
The  Corbolariaa  are  a  delightful  group,  requiring 
a  warm  position  and  light  soil.  They  are  not  so 
hardy  as  the  Narcissi  in  general,  bat  may  be  grown 
in  moat  gardens,  appearing  to  advantage  as  edg- 
ings and  as  dumps  in  the  rock  garden. 

Shododendrons  in  tlie  dell  at  Kew  are  oom- 
mehclng  to  bloom,  and  will  well  rqny  a  vlaib.  This 


walk  <rf  Rhododendrons  at  Kew  is  not  much  fre- 
quented by  visitors,  as  it  is  oat  of  the  way — at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  gardens  near  tbe  river.  Bat 
those  interested  in  these  shrabs  will  find  a  choice 
collectioD,  and  they  are  well  sheltered  from  frosts 
and  keen  winds.  R.  fulgena  is  one  of  the  principal 
kinds  in  bloom.  It  Is  a  SlkUm  speciea,  the  flowers 
bright  crimson,  oampanulate,  and  borne  in  a  dense 
claster,  veiy  rich  against  the  bold,  leathery  deep 
green  leaves.  The  winding  walk  through  the  dell 
is  a  pleasant  spot  in  late  spring,  and  the  shrubs 
can  be  planted  to  advantage  for  effect. 

Irisea  are  a  feature  with  Messrs.  E.  D.  ShutUe- 
wmrth  and  Co.,  Feokham  Rye.  I.  reticulata  and 
its  variety  purpurea  are  in  full  bloom,  also  the 
beaatlfal  I.  peraica,  which  is  very  useful  too  in  a 
pot  for  the  greenhonse.  The  flowers  are  attractively 
coloured,  pale  bine,  the  falls  enriched  with  a  blotch 
oC  deep  velvety  purple.  It  is  known  also  as 
Xiphion  perslcum,  and  likes  a  sheltered  spot,  also 
a  light  soil.  A  very  fine  feature  in  a  garden  In  the 
spring  might  be  formed  of  the  early -flovrering 
Irises  alone,  a  bed  of  them  in  a  sheltered,  warm 
comer,  in  light  soil,  giving  maoh  pleasore  as  the 
several  spedfiss  and  varieties  come  into  bloom. 

The  'Willows  at  Xew  are  of  especial  interest 
at  this  season.  At  Kew  there  is  a  laige  collection 
by  the  lake-side  in  that  portion  of  tbe  groonds 
known  as  the  "  Wilderness,"  and  a  few  days  ago 
several  species  and  varieties  were  in  their  spring 
dress.  One  may  see  here  all  the  Anest  species  and 
varieties,  from  toe  common  Sallow  (8.  oaprea)  to  the 
rarest  types.  One  o(  the  most  oonspionons  now  is 
8.  molllssima.  It  is  a  fine  tree  for  the  waterside, 
where  it  is  {danted  at  Kew,  the  branches  bending 
over  the  surface,  and  smothered  with  lai^  pale 
yellow,  almost  primrose-oolonred  catkins,  indi- 
vidually large,  and  in  the  mass  have  a  singularly 
attractive  aspect. 

AriHsma  apeoiosa,  a  very  beautiful  Aroid,  is 
in  fall  beauty  In  the  stove  at  Kew.  The  apatbes 
are  well  shown  in  a  coloured  plate  given  in  Tbb 
Oabdbn  of  Jane  21, 1890.  This  species  was  intro- 
daced  from  the  Himalayan  forests  in  the  year 
1872,  and  is  remarkably  attractive,  well  worth 
growing  in  ordinary  gardens.  Unfortunately,  how< 
ever,  it  is  only  In  such  a  botanic  garden  as  that 
at  Kew  that  one  sees  these  intwesting  plants. 
The  epathe  is,  ao  to  speak,  hooded,  the  point  re- 
flexed,  and  the  colouring  is  rich  chocolate-parple, 
as  it  seems  composed  of  both  tone?,  very  rich  and 
striking,  body  colour  being  set  off  by  lines  and 
streaks  of  clear  silver.  The  spadiz  is  not  too  con- 
spicnons  and  lengthened  out  into  a  very  long 
tail  aboot  2  feet  in  length. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  80CIETT. 

Mabch  14. 

This  meeting  was  witboat  doubt  one  of  tbe  most 
interesting  &at  has  ever  been  held  in  the  Drill 
Hill  since  the  society  has  been  located  there.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a  larger  display 
at  any  time,  and  the  visitors  could  not  but  be  grati- 
fied with  such  excellent  exhibitsaa  were  to  be  seen. 
These  were  also  of  such  diversified  character  as  to 
embrace  almost  everything  now  in  season.  Or- 
chids were  well  represented,  being  met  with  at  all 
tnms  and  In  all  parts  of  the  balldlng.  Besides  the 
usual  exhibitors,  some  fresh  ones  uso  contributed 
to  the  disfday.  Odontoglossuma  were  finely  repre- 
sented ;  so  also  were  Dendrobiams,  Coelt^nes,  Ly- 
castes,  and  Cypripediums.  Amaryllis  of  hybrid 
varieties  were  of  splendid  quality,  so  also  were  the 
Clivias.  New  Holland  plants  were  shown  in  con- 
siderable quantity  and  in  profuse  flower,  all  the 
examides  of  decorative  nze.  Cyclamens  were 
sent  u  flrst-rate  condition,  whilst  of  flae-follaged 
idants  there  were  numbera  of  well-grown  si^ll 
plants.  Primulas  were  represented  by  a  good 
strain,  so  also  were  Cinerarias,  these  latter  being 
of  remaAable  quality  and  growth.  Hardy  flowers 


and  Daffodils  (many  of  which  of  the  latter  were, 
of  course,  from  pot  plants  or  otherwise  forced 
gently  into  flower)  were  shown  in  large  qaantities. 
being  exceedingly  interesting  as  harbingers  of  the 
spri^  to  those  who  have  no  glass  (or  bat  little)  at 
their  disposal.  Home>grown  frait  was  not  largely 
shown.  A  few  good  dishes  of  Apples  with  To- 
matoes and  Strawberries  were  staged.  Among  the 
fruit,  however,  the  interest  centred  in  the  imported 
fresh  fruit  from  tbe  Cape.  These  productioni  em- 
braced Orapes,  better  certainly  than  the  American 
produce  witb  more  flavoor,  but  havini;  been  packed 
m  cork  dost  the  frait  was  partially  dlsfigored. 
WiQi  batter  packing  the  results  should  be  better. 
Shallow  boxes  or  baaketa  would  be  preferable  to 
deeper  ones.  The  Melons  were  of  very  good  flavour, 
of  large  slse,  and  well  netted,  being  about  on  a  par 
with  average  home-grown  frait.  Williams*  Bon 
GhrAiok  Pears  possessing  their  peonliar  aroma  and 
flavoor  were  also  seat.  These  bad  evidently  not 
been  gathered  quite  soon  enoogh  or  had  been  too 
long  in  bunait.  Thia  was  apparent  in  the  Mack 
corea  of  the  fruits,  tbe  came  as  in  home  grown. 
The  fmlt  bad,  however,  travelled  well  and  were  of 
good  flavour,  not  equal,  however,  to  English  or 
Channel  Island  samples.  This  produce  speaks  well 
for  the  enterprise  of  tbe  Cape  growers.  Vorther 
experience  in  packing  and  fatmity  in  despaUdi  will 
no  doabt  give  better  resolts.  A  fine  lot  of  very 
BupMlor  Mushrooms  was  also  sent^  the  samplea 
heavy  and  fresh. 

Orchid  OommittM. 
Tirst-tslass  certifloates  were  awarded  to  the  ttH- 
lowing : — 

LiSLiA  viTBLLtNA  (presumably  a  hybrid,  al- 
though its  pareatage  was  not  given,  its  aflinity  to 
either  L.  oinnabarina  or  L.  harpophylla  befog 
ap[>arent).  The  plant  bore  one  flower  only,  but  this 
was  much  laiger  than  that  of  either  of  the  fore- 
going, beingqoite4iaohes  in  diameter,  aelf-coloared, 
a  pale  orange  ahade,  veiy  plesslng.  The  lip  is' 
amalt,  but  the  sepala  are  brcnd  and  give  size  to 
tbe  flowers.   From  Baron  Sohrceder. 

Dbndrobiuh  mobile  Ballianvh. — A  very 
distinct  i»le-ooloared  form  of  tbe  species.  The 
flowers  are  of  average  sise,  tbe  sepals  and  petals 
pQie  white  and  quite  transparent ;  the  lip  has  a 
pale  purplish  blotch  in  tbe  thrMit  edged  with 
creamy  white,  and  a  pure  white  margin ;  the  growth 
is  erect,  the  bulbs  abort  and  stout;  an  imported 
plant  by  the  appearance  of  the  bulbs.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

CtBLOQTNB  Sahdbra.— A  veiT  disti&ot  and 
beautiful  speciee  ot  somewhat  small  growth,  with 
an  erect  spike  bearing  charming  flowers;  the 
sepals  and  petsla  are  white  with  a  faint  trace  of 
paJe  lemon ;  the  Hp,  which  is  white,  is  delicately 
fringed,  and  forma  the  moat  attractive  part  of  the 
flower  with  a  blotch  of  deep  golden-yellow  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  with  brown  hair-like  fllamenis. 
It  was  shown  by  Ueasra,  Sander  and  Co. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following 

OlWNTOOLOSSUM  KUCKEBIANUH  SFLEKDEHS.— 
A  very  attractive  and  superior  form,  worthy  of  a 
bettor  award ;  tlie  spike,  a  floe  arching  one,  bore 
fourteen  flowers  boautifully  spotted  with  rich 
brown  on  a  rosy  ground  auffased  with  faint  purple ; 
the  lip  white  and  longer  than  usual.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Maxillabia  sahquinba.— a  very  dwarf,  but 
graoefal-looking  plant,  the  foliage  narrow  and 
Carex-like.  The  flowera,  quite  small  and  clustered 
amongbt  the  foliage,  but  above  the  balba,  an  each 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  doU  yellow  sfaa^e, 
the  lip  blotched  vrith  reddish  purple  and  margined 
with  white;  a  very  distinct  species.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Ltgastb  Skinnbbi  vab.  Hxttib. — A  very  dls* 
tinct  form,  tbe  colouring  of  tbe  back  part  of 
the  lip  ronning  into  the  petals,  the  colour  <d  which 
Is  a  rich  rosy  purple ;  the  sepals  are  white,  with  a 
flash  of  the  same  shade  at  the  base.  Tbe  lip  is 
tinged  with  pale  yellow,  the  entire  flower  of  fine 
proportions.   From  Mr.  F.  Horsman,  Colchester. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Tbipbia  obthoobras,  an  Orgbtd  th^  is  lute- 
resting,  if  ^^ff^  ft^%!lO®gl©"« 
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Lawraoce.  A  oaltaral  oommendation  was  deserredly 
awarded  to  a  beantlfol  example  of  Lycaste  Skia- 
BBTi  alba,  an  lutanoe  of  most  saperior  cnltiration, 
the  {riant  bearing  do  less  than  ten  Bovera,  all 
iMntng  from  one  leading  bnlb,  the  plant  possess- 
ing six  balbs  altogether.  Baofa  bloom  was  of  fine 
proportions  and  pare  in  colour.  From  Mr.  Statter. 
Mr.  W.  Fane,  Teddington,  sent  a  weU-arrangod 
and  beaatif  dI  group,  mainly  composed  of  Orobids, 
flne-foliaged  plants  and  a  fev  other  flowers  being 
interspersed  therewith.  This  group  included  a 
grand  plant  (seldom  sew  in  finer  bloom)  of  Den- 
dTobitun  Wardiannm.  It  was  nally  a  specimen  of 
itself,  the  variety  also  a  brightly  ooloored  one, 
with  bolbj  of  mediom  length.  Another  was  also 
shown,  bat  with  longer  balbs.  As  Id  D.  nobile,  so 
in  D.  Wardianam,  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
diverally  in  the  growth.  Oliwt  good  things  in  this 
groop  comprisea  Qyptipediom  Latbanilanam,  with 
more  yellow  than  nsaal  in  the  flowers ;  Dendro* 
Uam  heterocarpom  i^lllppinense,  a  fine  Tarlety  of 
deep  o<doDr.  D.  Lindleyanam  and  D.  Ainsworthl 
were  well  represented;  so  also  wexe  Cattl^yas, 
Oooldiama,  and  other  Cypripedinnu  (silver  llna 
medal). 

Hesirs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  small  groap  of 
ch(doe  rarieties  in  good  condition.  These  embraoed 
FhalaDopsii  Staartiaoa  (St.  Albans  var.),  which  is 
decidedly  superior  to  the  type,  with  finer  fioweiB 
and  more  distinct  markings,  in  size  approaching 
those  of  P.  amabilia,  with  the  same  parity  of  col- 
oar  in  tbe  apper  part  of  the  flowers.  P.  Sander!- 
ana  was  also  here  in  fine  condition,  the  ooloaring 
of  the  flowers  very  soft  and  pleasing,  a  rosy  piu 
snflased  with  pturwe;  tiiis  is  nndoabtedly  a  supe- 
rior variety.  Of  Dandrobes  there  wm  D.  Inteo- 
1am,  a  veiy  pretly  pale  yellow  species ;  D.  lltai- 
floram,  rich  in  colour,  a  fine  form  ;  D.  nobile  Coolc 
Bonl,  wherein  the  colouring  of  the  inner  portitm  of 
the  lip — a  deep  oiimson-puride— Is  transmitted  to 
the  petals ;  and  a  good  variety  of  D.  Sobroederi,  or 
denslOonun  album.  Vanda  teres  alba  and  Spatho- 
glottis  KimbalUana,  a  deep  yellow  form,  were  also 
shown.  Of  Odontoglots,  O.  Sandwianum  was 
one  of  the  best,  very  light  and  degant,  pale  yellow 
io  colour ;  O.  bystr^  was  bearing  a  splendid,  spike 
of  dark-coloared  flowers.  Others  consisted  of  Cat- 
tieya  grannlosa.  zioher  in  colour  than  usual ;  Phaius 
amabUis.  with  its  darkly-coloured  lip;  Qrpripedium 
WalUsi.  with  well-developed  flowers ;  C.  Danthieri, 
a  pale  gteeaiah  yellow  variety,  very  pleasing  In  its 
peculiar  colour ;  Lyoaste  Skinneri  in  Ywdatj  and 
Trichopilia  snavis  (silver  Baukstan). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Baa  aent  a  weU 
grown  and  freely  flowered  group  of  really  good 
thiogs ;  these  comprised  several  plants  of  Coelogyne 
oristataalba  io  profuse  flower,  very  pure  in  colour, 
and  a  large  nnmber  of  Odontiw^oBsums,  inclodiog 
vigorous  examples  of  O.A]ezan£sBroBeam,  acholce 
variety,  rich  In  colour;  O.  malos  Holfordianum 
leriof^um,  with  pale  golden  yellow  flowers  and 
brownish  blotches,  very  distinct ;  O.  Pescatorel  and 
O.  triampbauB,  both  in  good  order ;  0.  BoezU,  O. 
ptinopetalon,  with  fringed  petals.  Cypilpedlums 
comprised  C.  Morganin,  with  grand  flowers  rich  in 
colour ;  C.  Elliottianum,  also  good ;  C.  Ceres  (Wil- 
liams' var.),  distinct  and  hanwme ;  C.  Bozalli  ni- 
grum, one  of  tbe  best  forms ;  O.  Peterslanam,  with 
three  fiowers  on  the  spike,  a  distinct  variety ;  and 
C.  Fitoherianam,  extra  fine,  with  striated  flowers, 
the  colouring  strangely  mixed.  Of  other  good 
things  there  were  Cattleya  Triana  quadricolor,  a 
grand  form,  the  lip  extra  fine  and  of  rich  colour ; 
Itycaste  gigantea  vMdis,  L.  ooatata.  and  L.  Skinneri 
in  variety.  The  Odontoglots  in  this  gionp  were 
tbe  moat  pleasing  feature,  tbe  health  of  these  and 
of  the  Cyprlpediams  clearly  testifyiog  that  they 
are  well  suited  to  the  atmosphere  ol  London  (diver 
Banksiao). 

Sir  Treror  Lawrence  sent  a  small  group,  bat  one 
consisting  of  very  superior  varieMes.  From  this 
source  there  Is  always  something  of  rarity  or 
unique  ehanuter  dtatlnofe  from  many  exhibits.  Oo 
this  ocoadmi  there  wan  two  very  Qne  plants, 
freely  flowered,  of  DendroUum  Findlayanum.  The 
well-expanded  lip  of  this  species  with  its  large 
deep  golden  Mottui  in  the  centre  and  the  delicate 
baaea  ol  the  flowers  in  geoend  make  It  most 


nttiaotlve.  Other  Dendrobes  comprised  D.  nobile 
Tautzlftnum,  a  tall-growiag  varied  approaching  D. 
nobile  nobillos  in  the  colouring,  with  D.  signatnm, 
with  pale  yellow  flowen,  having  a  dark  spot  on  lip 
and  of  tall  growth  ;  D.clieUenbamenie,  not  parti- 
cularly interesting ;  and  D.  nobile  Hnrrldnisnum,  a 
quite  distinct  variety,  with  very  chaste  oolouiiag 
iu  its  flowers.  Of  Oypripediums  there  were  gntndly- 
grown  plants  of  0.  Botbschildianum  and  C. 
Elliot tiannm,  two  kinds  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered distinct  species,  being  nM^er  distinct  forms 
one  of  the  other ;  which  name  has,  however,  the 
prior  olalm  we  do  not  attempt  to  decide.  The 
former  had  six  flne  fiowers  on  two  spikes;  the 
latter  is  a  lighter  form,  but  In  both  cases  the 
growth  and  formation  of  the  fiowers  are  the  same. 
Phaius  tabercalosus  was  included  here,  and  shown 
in  fine  condition,  one  spike  having  eight  flowers 
and  the  other  five,  the  lip  being  as  usual  strikingly 
handsome.  This  plant,  of  which  the  onltore  has 
lately  been  dlscoMed  in  the  hoitiaaltaral  [lapets, 
was  growed  In  a  long  narrow  teak  hastet,  and 
showed  no  fndloations  wh^ver  of  shyness  of 
growth  (silver  Banksian). 

Ur.  H.  O.  Cookson  showed  again  his  hybrid 
Cypripedinm  Bryan  (phUippinense  x  Argns),  a 
very  distinct  variety,  the  somewhat  long  drooping 
petals  being  finely  marked  with  dark  spots.  The 
plant  bore  three  flowers  to  tbe  one  spikeu  A  out 
example,  portion  of  a  spike,  densely  bloomed  of 
Dendrobium  splendidissimnm  grandlfloram,  bear^ 
ing  veiy  floe  flowers  of  rich  colour,  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Farnham,  Quorndon  Lodge,  Longhboro'. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  hybrids. 
Mr,  Leach  brought  from  Albury  Park  some  long 
spikes  of  a  good  form  of  Coelogyne  cristata  called 
magniSca.    A  plant  of  Oattleya  Ttiaue  dellcata 

Sjn.,  0.  Warocqueana  alba  of  linden)  was  shown  by 
r.  lD««m,  bat  better  forms  have  been  seen  than 
this.  From  Mr.  Voylsteke  came  Odontt^Iossum 
albo-cupreum,  a  pretty  variety.  Mr.  Statter,  in 
addition  to  hU  fine  plants  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba, 
had  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius  as  osaal  very  rich 
in  coloar.  From  Moos.  Lindrai  came  his  variety  of 
Phahenopsis  amabilis,  which  has  smaller  fiowers, 
bnt  the  foliage  is  of  a  much  deeper  green,  betoken* 
ing  extra  vigour  and  health.  From  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.  came  aBmallgToup,ccnsisting  of  Cattleya  Trianie, 
Cypripedinm  ciUlosam  (Low's  var.),  Angrnoam 
citratum,  always  a  pleasing  Orchid  ;  Phalenopsis 
amabilis  and  P.  Stoartiana,  Dendrobium  Bry- 
merianum,  always  attractive  by  its  rich  yellow 
colour  and  laoe-Uke  Up.  and  Bulboj^yUnm  8il- 
iemiannm,  a  small  bat  very  pretty  Orohid  with 
yellow  flowers. 

Hesnrs.  Ydtch  and  Sons  again  exhibited  several 
of  their  own  good  hybrids,  amongst  which  were 
Bpidendrum  Endresio-Wallisi,  shown  previously, 
but  never  with  better  coloured  flowers ;  the  dark 
maroon  sepals  and  petals,  with  more  of  a  lilac  lip, 
are  very  singular  and  pleasing,  if  not  showy ;  Epi- 
phr(mitla  Tatobi  (SopnnHiilis  grandiflora  x  Epi- 
dendnimradioans)iB.an  especially  attractive  hy- 
brid. It  has  all  the  oharaoters  of  E.  radicans 
In  growth  and  flower,  bnt  with  more  of  the  colour 
of  its  other  parent ;  it  is  most  easily  described  as 
E.  radicans  maximum.  Dendrobium  Eurjalas  (D. 
nobile  X  D.  AinswOTthi)  is  another  fine  hybrid 
with  the  Up  finer  than  in  either  of  its  parents,  the 
colour  of  which  is  an  intensely  dark  maroon.  Ca- 
lanthe  tricarinata,  a  species  from  Japan  of  dwarf 
growth,  was  shown  here ;  it  has  pole  coloured 
lowers,  and  is  of  dwarf  growth.  From  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs,  came 
severu  well  grown  and  well  fiowered  examples  of 
Odontcglossums,  comprising  O.  Alexaudne,  O.  Pes- 
catorei,  0.  luteo-purpureum  (very  floe),  O.  welton- 
iense,  pale  yellow  and  pale  brown  in  colour,  and 
0,  trlumphans.  Mr.  Lucas,  Watnham  Oourt, 
showed  also  several  Odontoglots,  as  0.  Rossi,  0. 
lutecium,  0.  AlexandrEe,  and  O.  Rossi  album,  vrith 
0.  triumphans,  all  in  good  condition.  From  Mr. 
Wigan,  East  Sheen,  came  a  splendid  example  of 
that  singular  Orchid  Coelc^ne  pandurata,  the  one 
spike  bearing  no  less  than  nine  fine  flowers;  its 
large  greenish  yellow  sepals  and  petala  and  Maddsh 
markings  on  the  lip  are  most  peculiar.  FnonUr.  W. 
Soper,  of  Oldham  Bd.;  oame  some  long  narrow  bas- 


kets with  masses  of  Odcmtogjowam  Boasi  majus  in 
a  thriving  condition,  also  blooms  of  the  old 
Cattleya  LoddlgesL  Hr.  Le  Doux  on  this  occasion 
sent  Odontoglossom  triompbans  (Langton  House 
variety),  an  extra  fine  6aA  form,  with  large  broad- 
petalled  Bowers,  nine  to  the  spike ;  also  O.  trlum- 
phans aareum,  a  paler  variety.  From  Hr.  Smee's 
garden  at  Garshalton  came  three  immense  spikes 
loaded  with  fiowers,  rich  in  coloar,  of  Cyrtopodinm 
ponctatum  St.  Legerianum,  a  variety  which  Mr. 
Cummins  grows  so  successfully.  Messrs.  Pitcher 
and  Manda  showed  Cattleya  Triaoss  Bmithts,  a  su- 
perior variety  with  large  lip.  From  Mr.  Alcock,  of 
Berkhamsted,  oame  a  veiy  fine  sfdke  of  Lalia 
anceps  Stella,  a  pare  white  form,  also  a  grandly 
grown  plant  of  Cypripedinm  Schrcedera,  with  very 
richly-coloured  fiowers,  and  another  of  C.  Elliotti- 
anum, also  in  good  condition,  with  C.  vemixium, 
another  good  hybrid.  Several  other  small  exhiUts 
of  oat  flowers  were  sent  by  various  growers. 

Floral  Oommittea. 

First-class  oertiSoates  wen  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing new  plants 

Caaaguata  oabdinaus,  a  South  American 
bromeliaceous  idant  of  remarkably  showy  cha- 
racter, bearing  dense  Imots  of  a  briUiaot  soarletor 
cardinal  colour,  and  wbleh  last  long  in  perfection. 
The  plant  shown  was  of  dwarf  errowtb,  and  when 
plentiful  should  prove  a  flne  addition  to  these  or- 
namental stove  plants.  From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams and  Son. 

COBXLOPSis  PAUCiPLOKA.— A  nut-Uko  plant  in 
habit  of  growth,  being  apparently  dvrarf  and  oom- 
pact ;  the  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  with  the  per- 
fume of  Cowslips.  It  is  a  Japaneee  Introdoction 
and  quite  hardy,  being  an  acqiUsition  to  our  early- 
flowMiug  shrubs.   From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  the  following 
grand  seedlli^  Amaryllises  from  the  Boyat  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  all  beiog  decided  advances  in 
their  colours,  the  fiower-spikes  short  and  stout, 
vii. : — 

Akabtujb  Nimbod,  extra  fine;  the  largeet- 
flowwred  variety  yet  obtained,  posaesalDg  also  re- 
markable sabstanoe  and  flne  form,  the  otdonr  a 
rich  orange- soariet  with  small  green  0f«. 

Ahabyllib  Exobllbht,  which  has  flowers  of 
superb  form,  of  a  rosy  orange  coloar,  with  a  paro 
white  starry  centre. 

Amabtllib  Cobikna. — ^A  deep  crimson-eoarlet 
shade  in  its  colouring,  deeper  towards  the  base, 
but  with  no  eye. 

AHABTLUB  Sldobado.— A  fiower  of  perftefe 
form  snd  of  good  snbatanoe,  the  colour  cnmson. 
shaded  with  orange,  with  a  very  small  eye. 

AVABTLL.I8  SOCBATKS.— A  pure  Bcarlet  fiower, 
shaded  with  orange,  no  distinct  eye.  A  very  free- 
flowering  variety,  with  eight  flowers  open  upon  the 
plant. 

These  were  all  shown  from  Messrs.  Yeitoh  and 
Sons^  oollecthn. 

Amabtllis  Saltatob  RoaA.--Flowers  rich  red 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  purple,  and  streaked  with 
white.   Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Kbitillabia  aubea.— In  coloar  a  rich  golden- 
yellow  inside  and  oat,  with  minute  blackish  ^ts ; 
a  beaotif  nl  hardy  species.  Frmn  Mr.  Thos.  Ware, 
Tottenham. 

ScoPALiHA  Hladxiokiaha.  —  A  eeemln^T 
robust  growing  plant  with  greenish-yellow,  bdl- 
shaped  fiowers.  From  Messrs,  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Bbqonia  Tbiompbb  db  Lbhoinb.— a  very  pro- 
fuse flowering  winter  shrubby  variety,  coming 
nearest  to  Tnomphe  de  Nancy,  but  possessing 
larger  flowos  whidi  are  not  qafte  so  deep  a  shade 
of  odour,  a  bri^t  rosy  pink,  the  habit  dwarf  and 
compact.   From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

CHBYBANTHBlflTM  FBtrrBBCBSS  ALUA  BBUOGB- 
hank. — Intermediate  in  its  colour  between  thewhite 
and  yellow  forms,  being  nearly  a  pure  white  to- 
wards the  outer  edge  of  the  flower,  bnt  pale  yellow 
towards  the  base  of  the  petals,  a  very  distinct  and 
nsefnl  decorative  variety,  as~«hown  in  a  cat  state. 
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CuTiA  SoABLBT  Gbx.— The  flowen  of  thta  ate 
the  nearest  approioh  in  aoloar  to  those  of  Vallota 
purparea  whion  we  have  yet  Boan ;  the  plant  wat 
nrj  robust,  bearing  n  Uirge  Rpika  of  no  leM  than 
thirty-six  flowers.  From  Messrs.  B.  8.  Williams 
and  San. 

Hr.  T,  S.  Ware  had  a  colleotlon  of  baidj  flowers 
which  WAN  of  an  extensive  character.  Daffodils 
were  shown  In  remarkably  good  oondltloo,  both  la 
a  oat  srate  in  bonohes  and  in  p^ts  also ;  these  oom> 
prise  Sir  Watkin,  Emperor,  prinoeps  (extra  fine), 
maximos  (large  and  Tery  handsome),  Hwaflaldi 
(fine  flowers),  inoomparmbilis  snlphureas  (one  of 
the  best  of  the  type),  albicans,  anruiUns,  odonis, 
Leadsi  Circe  (wtuta  and  pale  yaUow  trumpet), 
poeticns  omatns,  Regina  marglnata  (light,  droop- 
ing), Barri  oanspicons,  Telamonios  and  Figaro.  Of 
otber  species  there  were  JonqalUa,  oyclami- 
neos,  Johnstonit  odoru  nioor  (double),  and  na- 
nos.  Sdllas  were  represented  by  S.  blfoiia  alba 
and  S.  b.  rosea  with  parplish  flowers.  Cbionodloxa 
Laoilis  and  Iris  retionlata,  with  I.  persica  par- 
parea  represented  early  hardy  bulbs.  Tecophylsaa 
oyADowocas  with  its  asare  bine  Bowers,  T.  c. 
LeichUtni,  and  Bisyrinohiam  grandiflomm  wen 
alio  shown,  makhig  altozethw  a  beautiful  ax 
hibit  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Uesszs.  H.  Liw  and  Co.  made  a  brilliant  dis 
pUy  of  early  flowering  Cape  and  New  Hdlaod 
plants.  The  examples  shown  were  all  of  mediam 
decorative  size  and  in  prof ase  bloom,  proving  indls- 
patably  the  valae  of  each  plants  for  the  green- 
boaselnthe  spring  season ;  th«  msst  noteworthy 
of  these  were  Chorozema  Lowi,  one  of  the  best 
kinda  grown,  flowering  freely  in  small  pots,  and 
very  bright  in  oolonr ;  Erlostemon  soaber  and  E 
linarieefoUas,  both  freely  flowered  ;  Aoaota  Dram^ 
mondi,  A.  oard&ta,  and  A.  rotundifolla  were  the 
beat  of  their  goans.   Pimelea^,  Genistas,  and  Cor- 
reas  were  also  shown  well,  so  were  Tremandra 
ericnfotia,  Boronia  heterophylla,  B.  m^astigma, 
Sricas,  aodBpacrids  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  and  Bon  htd  a  bright  and  pleasing  groop  of 
fins-folli^^ed  plants,  oomprisingdf  Orchids,  CatUeyas 
and  Dendrobiams  (inclndlng  D.  crasalnoide  gigan- 
tsum).  Oivias  were  also  shown  here  in  qaantlty, 
the  best  kinda  in  flower  being  staged,  one  called 
Purity  being  pMticnlarly  noteworthy.  Aoaoia 
Drnmmondi  was  here  In  prof  ose  flower.  These  with 
fine-foliaged  plants  and  Ferns  made  a  pretty  group 
(stiver  Fhm  medal).  Mr.  John  Odell,  HUltngdim, 
arranged  a  beaattfnl  bank  of  his  attaint  the 
Persian  Cjclamen,  the  plants  of  dwarf  habit,  the 
ooloars  rich  and  (rood  with  a  profnrion  of  flower 
(stiver  Flora  medal).   Messrs.  Cntbosh  and  Son 
had  a  miscellaneous^  group  of  flowering  and  fine 
foliaged  [^nts,  amongst  which  were  flnely  grown 
Brioa  Wilmcmana,  B.  Oavendishiana.  E.  ven- 
farloosa  minor,  and  E.  psrspicaa  nana.  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Sceinz  was  staged  here  in  good  form 
with  plenty  of  flower  and  healthy  folisge ;  small, 
flne-fotinged  plants  also  added  to  the  effect  (silver 
Flora  medal).   Mr.  J.  C.  Tasker,  Middteton  Hall, 
Brentwood,  showed  a  weU-grotrn  lot  of  dwarf  pot 
Roaetofmedhunhatnsefnlsise  with  plenty  of  flower; 
the  kinds  ahowo  were  Innooente  Pirola,  Francisoa 
Kmger,  Hme.  T.  Verdier,  Princess  of  Wales,  Magna 
Charta,  Jean  Dacher,  Celine  Forestier.  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Ernest  Metz,  White  Perlo,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Soavenlr  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Alba  rosea, 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  all 
proving  to  be  good  pot  kinds  (sUver  Banksian 
medal).   Messrs.  James  and  Bon,  Famham  Boyal, 
Slough,  had  a  splendid  lot  of  dwarf  stordj  rdants 
of  their  well  known  strain  of  Oteeratias;  va- 
riety of  oolonr  was  good,  the  selfs  being  strongly 
repraaented,  the  individnal  flowen  of  large  size, 
and  each  plant  in  profnse  bloom.   X  silver  Bank- 
sian medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to  this  groap 
Mr.  W.  B.  Newport,   narseryman,  HiUingdon 
Heath,  Uxbridge,  eeat  a  group  of  a  very  superior 
Btrain  of  white  Chinese  Primnlas,  the  plants  being 
dwarf,  with  foliage  of  medium  size,  and  a  profusion 
of  large  flowers  pure  in  colour,  home  upon  la^e 
spikes   (silver  .Banksian  medal).    Mr.  Holden, 
florist,  Warwick  Boad,  Ealing,  showed  a  group  of 
dwarf  Aaileas  very  well  flowered  and  In  good 
rmdotjt  Oma,  Da  WeiaM!,  tad  tha  old  ponotaiA 


being  eome  of  the  best  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  S.  D.  ShutUeworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
■taged  a  group  of  Draoeenas,  consisting  ohiefly  of 
D.  Lindeni,  flnefy  colonred,  with  Palms  and  other 
Sne-foliaged  phmts,  kd&  a  quantity  of  Uliea  of  the 
Valley  in  prof  ass  flower,  with  the  bells  of  large 
size  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  8.  Q.  Latwyche, 
South  Edan  Park.  Bec^enbam,  sent  three  very 
flnely  flowered  plante  of  Clivias,  bearing  large 
trusses  of  bloom  of  rich  colour,  with  about  twenty- 
five  spikes  to  the  three  specimens;  with  these 
were  foor  xema^bly  heal^y  axamplM  of  Amaryl- 
lis anliea, each  erne  hoaringa  well-developedspike; 
the  individnal  bulbs  were  of  large  proportions,  the 
foliage  also  very  healthy  with  the  sturdy  stout 
and  arching  character  peculiar  to  this  species. 
To  these  well-grown  plants  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  staged 
a  very  beaotlhil  basketful  of  early  spring  flowers 
and  others  in  pots  and  pans.  These  onbraoed 
Hepatioa  trilotw,  H.  triloba  alba,  and  H.  triloba 
rubra,  all  very  fresh  and  good ;  Adonis  vernalts, 
Megaaea  Straoheyi,  Primula  dentioulata,  Scilla 
bifolia.  Iris  reticulata,  Anemone  Polsiitilla,  Draba 
Haynaldl,  and  Saxifraga  Boydl,  with  other  ape- 
oies,  miking  in  all  a  very  plea-ing  exhibit  With 
these  were  staged  several  plants  of  their  excellent 
strain  of  Amaryllis,  which  are  grown  in  large 
nambers  at  Cheshnnt,  and  in  flne  condition.  A 
silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  this  ex- 
hibit. 

A  grand  display  of  cat  Camellias  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  who  exhibited  no  less 
than  twelve  large  boxes  full  of  flne  flowers,  com- 
prising the  best  wieties  in  onltivaUon.  A  few  of 
best  of  these  ware  Matbo^iuia,  very  fine; 
Lavinia  Haggl,  fimbriata,  Reine  des  Flears,  oon- 
splooa,  and  Oomtesae  d'Hainauit.  These  Idooms, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  were  all  tiken  from  plants 
growing  in  pore  loam.  Their  oondition  speaks 
well  for  the  soil  wherein  they  are  planted.  A 
finer  lot  ooold  hardly  ba  staged  (sllw  Flora 
medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Iiawrenoe  showed  Begonia  Triomphe 
de  Nancy,  a  small-flowered  kind  beating  a  profu- 
sion of  its  rosy  pink  blossoms  upon  very  dwarf 
compact  plants.  With  these  were  cut  examples  of 
B  odotata,  a  species  irell  worthy  of  extended  oul- 
tare ;  its  poie  white  blossoms,  borne  upon  large 
s|dkes  with  reddish  footstalks,  being  very  attractive 
at  this  seaaon  of  the  year  (bronze  Banksian  medal), 
MM8r«.  Barr  and  Son  had  a  group  of  early-flower- 
ing bulboos  and  other  plants  comprising  of  D.iffodils, 
Ard-RIgh  and  thoee  interesting  species  of  Narcissi 
that  are  so  well  suited  to  rookwork,  tas.,  N.  minor 
and  H.  minimus  (bronze  Binksian  medal).  Messrs. 
B.  D.  Shnttleworth  and  Co.  had  also  a  colleotlon  of 
Daffodils,  anoh  asN.  Neilaoni  major,  Emperor,  mgilo- 
bus,  poetlons  omatus.  pallidns  pnooox.  Barri  oan- 
spiouns,  ukd  the  beautiful  N.  Bulbocodium  oltrinas, 
with  a  very  cbarmicg  pan  of  Iris  retioulatn  and 
other  choice  species  (bnmze  Banksian  menal). 

From  the  R>yal  Botanic  Gardens,  Eew,  came  a 
large  variety  of  hardy  ear^  flowering  shrubs,  com- 
ytUing  two  forms  of  Foraythia  suspensa,  both 
oaded  with  flowers,  Aoer  neapolitennm,  with 
feathery  greenish  yellow  flowers ;  Pronus  oerasi- 
formisvar.  Pissardi.  Amvgdalus  commanis,  Daphne 
Mezereum,  Andromeda  floribonda,  with  the  earliest 
of  Rhododendrons  as  Nobleannm,  fulgens,  and  al- 
taolareose,  making  inim  a  most  attractive  and  in- 
stmotive  exhibit  which  should  oreate  a  greater 
interest  In  these  valuable  ahmbs.  Near  these 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sens  staged  th^  valuable  Rho- 
dodendron Early  Gem,  one  of  the  best  Unds  for 
lot  culture,  the  examfiles  shown  being  loaded  with 
towers  ot  a  pals  Ulae  colour. 

Frait  Oonunittee. 

The  exhildts  before  this  committee  were  numer* 
oufl,  seedUng  Apples,  early  and  late  Ot^es,  hnit 
from  the  Cape,  and  a  qnantlbr  of  Mushrooms 
being  the  most  important,  lu.  C.  Boss,  Wd- 
ford  Park,  Newbury,  sent  a  new  seedling  Apple 
named  Mottled  Russet.  It  was  a  very  flrm  fruit 
and  of  good  flavour.  This  the  oommittee  wished 
to  see  again  with  mon  particolars  as  to  its  orop- 
plng  qnUtlos.    Maim.  Bivet^  of  Sawbcldg*- 


worth,  also  sent  a  new  Apple  named  Jaoqnin,  bnt 
a  little  past  its  best  Seedling  Apples  were  also 
staged  Mr.  Young,  Bartw  Court,  Klngaboiy. 
A  £sh  of  new  Blaok  Hamborgb  G'apea  was  seat 
from  thb  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmm:e,by  Hr.  Thomas, 
but  not  sufficiently  ripe.  The  benies  and  bunches 
were  of  good  size  for  so  very  early  in  the  year. 
Late  Grapes  in  three  varieties  were  sent  by  Mr.  W. 
Smytba,  Basing  Park,  Hants,  the  kinds  staged 
b^ng  Alicante,  Lndy  DowueV.  and  Mrs.  Finee. 
The  last-named,  though  of  poor  colour,  was  of 
good  flavour ;  the  two  former  were  not  in  the  least 
shrivelled,  and  the  flavour  all  that  could  ba  de- 
sired. Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens,  contri- 
buted a  dish  of  forced  Strawberries,  the  variety 
beiog  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thnry.  A  most  interest* 
ing  exhibit  was  staged  by  tiie  Cape  Svndloata 
Fruit  Co.,  Mr.  P.  A.  Molteno.  Beo.,  omslsting  of 
Grapes,  Melons,  and  Pears,  referred  to  in  a  separate 
note,  p.  201.  Mr.  Leach,  Albory  Park  Gardens, 
Ouildford,  staged  his  new  winter  Tomato  Lady- 
bird, oertiflcated  last  year.  Mr.  Beckett,  Alden- 
ham  House  Gardens,  Blatree.sent  Carter's  new  Har- 
binger Lettuce,  a  variety  of  great  merit  for  early 
sowing,  the  leaves  beiog  large,  sweet,  and  ciisp. 
A  number  of  baskets  of  very  flne  Mushrooms 

a'  jd  readv  for  transit  was  staged  by  Mr.  8. 
y,  Ash  HonsB,  Fanon's  Onan  (bnmae  Bank- 
sian medal). 


Professor  Henslow,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  "  Some  Effects  of  Growing  Plants  Under  Glass 
of  Varions  Colours,"  stated  that  the  effect  of  light 
caused  great  changes.  For  instance.  Celery  in  a 
wUd  state  was  poisonous,  whereu  under  eulUva- 
tlon  it  was  the  reverse.  There  was  considerable 
differenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  light  for 
seed  germination.    He  would  give  his  experience, 
and  on  the  whole  be  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
darkness  was  better  for  germination  and  caused 
rapid  sprouting ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  subjects 
sach  as  oily  seed  or  that  with  dark  skins,  such  as 
Beans,  germinated  more  rapidly  in  light.  There 
had  recently  been  concluded  some  valaable  ex- 
periments in  America,  and  statistics  proved  that 
56  per  oent.  of  plant  life  germinated  in  the  light 
and  H  par  cent.  In  the  dark.    Sach  was  also  his 
experience.   It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  many  whether  light  or  darkness  was 
required.   The  more  Important  was  the  greening 
process  as  soon  as  germination  was  completed,  as 
without  attention  to  the  strengthening  of  the  germ, 
life  was  short.   On  the  other  hand,  the  stronger 
the  germ  and  the  more  rapidly  sprouti^  took 
plaoe,  the  sooner  this  greening  b^n.   For  in- 
stance,  hardy  plants,  such  as  conifers,  become 
yellowish-green  under  glass  without  shade.  The 
Anonba  not  exposed  to  bright  snufhine  is  nearly 
green  and  devoid  of  the  bright  yellow  markings 
80  prominent  when  fully  expired.   He  gave  illas- 
trations  by  the  aid  of  various  charts  and  instru- 
ments of  the  effects  ot  various  shades  and  col- 
ours, giving  the  results  of  growth  under  each 
colour  and  the  growth  made  in  a  stated  period. 
These  were  In  tabulated  form  and  gave  the 
daily  results  of  each  light  or  oolonr.  He 
had  some  small  frames  with  various  colonred 
glass,  and  made  experiments  as  to  the  effects  on 
growth  by  the  ose  of  violet,  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
glass,  ana  the  conclusion  arrive  1  at  was  that  the 
best  results  are  secured  through  the  light  colours. 
He  found  that  Mustard  seed  sown  under  green, 
blue,  or  yellow  glass  gave  the  highest  wtight.  He 
gave  the  various  temperatures  under  different 
ooloura    Under  green  and  also  blue  glass  then  is 
a  fall.   In  1840  or  1845  light  green  glass  was  used 
on  the  roof  of  the  large  Faun  house  at  Kew  to 
prevent  scorching,  bat  it  was  of  no  use  whatever. 
Dr.  Lindley  advising  free  ventilation  to  prevent 
scorching.  Under  green  glass  the  growth  of  plants 
was  poor;  even  cleu  glass  gave  worse  results  than 
when  the  plants  vme  grown  wlthoat  glass  of  any 
kind.  Vegetables,  such  as  Lettuce,  he  had  tried 
nnder  various  coloured  glass.   Under  red  it  came 
all  stalk,  under  green  little  better,  yellow  glass 
being  best,  but  it  demonstrated  that  these  colours 
did  not  suit  veget^on.    He  had  been  informed 
that  various  pU^gfft?^  ?f^<fe/@<^gte 
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thtir  blooms  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  earlier 
thw  others  treated  to  more  light  A  florist  told 
him  that  LlUes  of  the  Valley  oonld  be  had  mnoh 
sooner  under  blae  or  Ti<det  glan.  Thta  was  a  point 
dewtTing  more  attention.  In  all  initanoes  of 
using  coloured  glass  It  will  be  found  snob  colour 
as  blue  may  produce  bloom,  but  light  would  be 
required  to  get  foliage.  With  the  electric  light 
experiments  had  taken  pl^ov,  but  this  was  too 
poweifal  fmr  plaiits  onder  glass;  besides  there  was 
no  heat. 


THE  NATIOKAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 

This  socde^,  which  cazes  for  the  Dahlia  and  holds 
every  year  onrlng  (be  tot  week  bi  September  an 
ezhibltiMi  at  the  Onitai  Falaoe,  held  its  annoal 
meeting  at  the  Hwttenltoral  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
on  the  2nd  Inst.,  Mr.  E.  Ifawley.  the  ohairman  of 
the  committee,  presiding,  there  b^rg  a  good  at- 
tendance of  Dahlia  growers  from  all  parts  of  the 
oonntry.  Tbe  annual  repMt,  which  wae  read  by 
the  eeoretnry,  Mr.  T.  W.  Ofadleetone,  alluded  to 
the  storms  and  gales  which  prermiled  during 
the  days  prei^as  to  tbe  holding  of  tbe  annual 
•bow  in  1892,  tsiing  tbe  patlenoe  of  the  growers 
and  causing  them  much  uneasiness.  In  spite  of 
all,  there  was  an  exoeUent  exhibition. .  Tbe  types 
were  good  all  round,  and  there  was  a  great  advance 
in  quality,  quantity,  and  effectiveness  In  the 
classes  of  pompon,  single.  Cactus,  and  tbe  decora- 
tive types.  In  reference  to  tbe  groups  of  true 
Cactus  varieties,  the  class  for  thes^— the  varieties 
which  were  admisBible  for  competition  being  set 
forth  in  the  schedule— proved  most  attractive  and 
a  popular  addition  to  the  exhibition,  and  compared 
most  favourably  with  the  classes  in  which*  the  de- 
oorative  varieties  could  compete.  This  class  will 
again  find  a  place  la  tJie  sohednle,  and  the  Uet  of 
Cactus  types  has  been  revised  and  added  to  as  a 
guide  for  exhibitors  in  1893.  The  committee  de- 
plore tbe  loss  of  one  of  their  vice-presideDts,  tbe 
late  Mr.  John  Downie,  of  Edinburgh,  many  years  a 
judge  at  the  annual  show,  and  who  will  be  greatly 
miraed  in  that  capacity.  Fre-emiaent  as  a  florist, 
he  was  even  more  so  tor  the  oonslstent  liberality 
vrith  wUeh  he  always  contributed  to  the  funds  of 
the  society. 

Tbe  flnancial  statement  showed  an  income  of 
just  over  £140  ;  of  this  sum  £56  9s.  had  been  de- 
rived as  annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  and 
£S0  as  a  donation  from  tbe  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany. Prises  had  been  paid  amounting  to  £122 15s., 
iwd  other  expenses  brought  np  tbe  payments  to 
within  a  few  pounds  of  the  receipts,  a  small 
balance  being  carried  forward. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Fellowes,  Shottesham,  was  re- 
eleoted  president  of  the  society,  tbe  committee  re- 
elected, and  the  names  of  Uessrs.  R.  Dean  and 
W.  Frost  added  thereto.  Mr.  Edward  Uawlenrwas 
re-elected  chairman,  and  took  upon  himself  also 
the  duties  of  the  tEwsnrership.  Ifr.  T.  W. 
(Hrdlcstone  was  re-eleoted  secretair.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  tbe  annual  show  would  tnke  place  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sept.  1  and  2.  Tbe  schedule 
of  prizes  for  that  exhibition  was  revised,  and  an 
offer  of  special  prizes  from  Ur.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  for  six  blooms  of  his  new  white  self  Dahlia 
John  Walker  was  aeoepted.  The  proceedings 
closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  tbe  ohalr- 


schednle,  of  which  he  ssid  a  large  portion  was 
already  in  type,  and  the  remainder  would  be  in  the 
printer's  hands  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  floral  committee,  hitherto  composed  of 
flfteen  members,  has  recently  been  increased  to 
eighteen,  and  tbe  election  of  the  candidates  to  re- 
place those  retiripg  tbis  year,  together  with  tbe 
three  additional  members,  was  next  proceeded 
with.  A  Bu^astlon  that  tbe  ballot  be  tried  in 
aooordance  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Fowler's  proposition 
was  made,  and  in  s^te  of  some  objections  as  to 
the  atonm  of  such  a  method,  U  af^ieared  to  find 
favour  with  most  of  tbon  preeimt  Mr.  Geo. 
Stevens  then  proposed  that  the  eleotion  be  made 
by  show  of  hands,  to  which  aA  amendment  was 
made  by  Mr.  Addison  that  it  be  fay  ballot  The 
amendment  was  carried.  Tbe  names  of  the  newly 
elected  members  were  declared  by  the  sorutloeers 
to  be  Messrs.  Cannell,  Boyce,  G.  Gordon,  C.  aib> 
son,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  S.  Shea,  E.  Beckett,  and  W.  H. 
Fowler.  Under  a  new  rule  a  chairman  of  the 
floral  committee,  elected  from  tbe  members  of 
that  body,  is  to  be  appointed  annually.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Shea  and  Mr.  George  Gordon  were  nomi- 
nated, with  the  resnlt  that  Mr.  Shea  was  snocess- 
ful  with  only  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Ten  new 
members  were  elected,  and  tbe  Boyal  Jaisey 
Agiionltoral  and  Horticultural  Society  admitted 
in  affiliatimi. 

Tbe  secretary  announced  that  the  state  of  the 
reserve  fund  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  could  be 
wished,  and  appealed  for  subscriptions.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Fowler  gave  £5;  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Hull, 
£1  Is. ;  Ur.  H.  J.  Jonev,  £1 ;  Uessrs.  J.  H.  Laing 
imd  Son,  £1  Is.  Ur.  R.  Owen,  who  had  colleoted 
an  amoont  tm  the  special  prises,  asked  that  the 
total,  £6  10s.,  might  be  ptaoed  to  the  credit  of  tbe 
reserve  fund,  which  aocordlngly  now  stands  at 
£34  Is,  6d.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  raised  by  a 
member,  the  secretary  (aid  tbe  following  dates 
were  fixed  for  meetings  of  the  floral  committee : 
September  6  and  27,  Ootober  11  and  2S,  November 
8  and  22,  December  B  and  13. 

Tbe  ci^alogue  committee  were  then  re-eleoted 
for  tbe  year,  with  the  exception  tMt  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fowler  takes  tbe  place  of  Mr.  Gordon,  who  has 
served  upon  tbe  committee  since  1888. 

In  future  every  eff<»t  will  be  made  for  tbe 
meetings  of  tbe  committee  to  be  held  an  Mondays, 

There  was  a  good  attendaoee,  b^een  f  or^  and 
&tt!j  members  being  preamt. 


NATIONAL  CHRTSANTHEUUM  SOCIETY. 

Thb  general  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meet* 
ixig  on  Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
when,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ballantiue,  the  cbair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Jakes. 

Before  cabling  upon  tbe  secretary  to  proceed 
with  the  usual  prelimiuaiy  routine  business  tbe 
chairman  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  repre- 
sentativet  of  affiliated  ■ooiettes,  and  tiiat  whatever 
suggestions  tbey  had  to  make  would  be  cordially 
received.  Correspondence  wu  read,  including  a 
lAter  from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  thanking  the  so- 
t^ety  for  having  again  elected  him  to  the  office  of 
president  Tbe  seeretary  reported  on  the  new 


UNITBD  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVmENT  SOCIETY. 
Thb  annaal  meeting  of  tbis  flourishing  Mid  ex- 
cellent Boeiety,  exclusively  for  the  aasiatance  of 
gu^eaerswhen  In  distreis,  either  in  vickness  or  in 
old  B^,  was  held  on  Monday  last  (March  13)  at 
the  usual  place  of  meeting,  Cal«locian  Hotel, 
Robert  Strce*.  Adelpbi  Terrace,  W.C.  Mr.  Geo.  J. 
Ingram  ably  presided,  and  there  was  a  large 
number  of  tbe  members  present,  also  friends  and 
supporters  of  tbe  Instttutton.  The  report  pre- 
sented by  tbe  oommittee  for  the  past  year  states 
that:— 

In  presenting  the  annual  report  &nd  balance  sheet 
for  the  year  1^,  the  commit)  ee  have  very  great  plea- 
snre  in  stathig  that  the  sodety  is  still  progreraing 
most  bvouzably,  {he  membership  having  incroased  by 
about  60  since  the  last  annual  meeting.  There  has  again 
been  a  somewhat  heavy  call  upon  the  risk  fund ,  but  less 
by  about  £30  than  in  1891 ,  the  smount  for  the  past  ^ear 
being  £88 12s.  8d.  This  amount  is  covered  by  deductions 
of  4a.  7d,  ud  8s  8d.  from  the  two  classes  of  members 
T««pectively.  Three  death  chims  have  been  paid 
during  the  year,  the  amounta  bdng  paid  to  the 
nominees.  The  benefit  fund  ihows  an  increased 
aimaal  Bubecription  of  £70,  with  a  large  sum  addi- 
tional in  accrued  interest  of  over  £lfiO.  The  benero- 
lent  fund  ia  also  in  a  very  satiafactory  conditirn,  the 
increase  being  £170.  Tbe  management  fund  shona  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £87  Os.  4d.  Through  the  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Teitch  on  tbe  oocamm 
ol  umr  rilver  wedding,  the  oonvaleaoent  fund  has 
been  inereased  to  the  extent  of  £100,  the  amount  of 
their  donation  to  Hs  funds,  and  the  best  thanks  of  the 
are  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veitob  for  tbrir 


noble  gift.  The  oommittee  desire  to  draw  attention 
to  the  eonvaleecent  fund,  which  is  an  entirely  ToluntaiT 
one,  yet  all  members  wre  open  to  receive  benefits 
from  it.  For  its  institntion  tney  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  wise  counsel  and  practioal  snggestionfl  of  Mr.  N . 
Sherwoodj  who  largely  supports  it.  At  the  last  annual 
dinner  this  gentleman  was  the  means  of  obtaining 
about  £26  additional  to  its  funds.  The  balance  in 
hand  is  £172  19b.  7d.  The  beat  thanks  of  the 
membera  are  due  to  Messrs.  J.  Wheeler,  J.  George 
and  G.  Wheeler  for  their  serrieei  at  trustees,  and  t'* 
Mr.  Jaa.  Hndaoa,  the  treasurer,  for  the  very  able  and 
rainttalring  manner  in  which  he  carries  out  his  duties. 
The  treaaurer's  accounts  are  most  encouraging  and 
aatis&Mtory,  no  less  than  £1000  having  been  invested 
by  him  during  the  past  financial  year.  To  Messrs. 
B.  S.  WilUams  and  Son,  J.  Laing  and  Son.  B.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  and  W.  Cntbusb  and  Son,  for  their  generous 
assistance  by  sending  plants,  Ac.,  and  to  Mr.  Chard 
for  the  able  way  in  which  he  carried  out  the  decora- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  the  last  annual  dinner  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel.  The  dinner  was  again  a  marked 
success,  being  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
tbe  patrons  ^  horticulture  to  tbe  advantages  offered 
"by  the  society.  The  last  annual  dinner  was  presided 
ovez_^  Ur.  John  Fraser,  who  received  the  support  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Marshal],  both  of  these  gentlemen  naving 
taken  a  great  interest  in  and  worked  hard  for  the 
society^  at  its  commencment  in  1866.  The  auditors' 
report  is  most  satisfactory,  and  tbey  are  thanked  for 
their  able  and  careful  inspection  of  the  sooounts. 

To  this  report  but  a  few  remarks  are  needed. 
These  are  m^nly  directed  towards  drawing  the 
attention  of  tbe  gardsners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  benefits  offered  to  them  on  becoming  mem- 
bers.  It  is  essentially  a  self-help  society,  sup- 
ported in  addition  by  those  who  take  g^eat  delight 
In  horticulture,  not  only  in  the  pleasure  derived 
therefrom,  but  in  renderlog  assistance  to  its  large 
and  increasing  army  of  workers  in  various  grades 
up  and  down  the  oountiT.  In  these  days  of  pro- 
gress it  does  not  do  to  be  behind  in  snob  matters. 
We  have  now  the  Rml  Benevolent  Institution 
and  the  Boyal  Orphan  Fond,  both  exdusively  for 
the  benefit  of  gardeners.  Tttcse  excellent  socie- 
ties are  doing  a  great  and  noble  work,  but  the 
"  United,"  to  use  a  abort  name  and  one  by  which 
It  is  known,  offers  advantages  tiiat  neither  <tf  these 
societies  oan  onbrace  or  woold  ever  be  aUe  to  do 
without  vreakening  their  present  sources  of  assist* 
anoe.   We  hold  it  is  inoumboit  upon  all  gardeners 
to  ponder  well  tbe  advantages  they  would  gain  by 
joining  tbis  society.   No  other  society  of  the  kind 
can.  or  at  least  does  give  such  favourable  terms 
combined  with  tbe  benevolent  and  tbe  convalescent 
funds,  which  in  their  working  are  quite  nnique  and 
80  framed  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  asadetance 
to  tta  membera.  Those  who  framed  its  rules  are 
to  be  oompUmented  in  unstinted  terms  for  tbe  far- 
seeing  and  practical  policy  which  tbey  adopted, 
rules  which  in  woiking  have  proved  their  sound- 
nefs  and  practicability  In  a  marked  degree.  Unlike 
many  benefit  societies,  with  their  vastly  accumu- 
lated funds-in  some  cases  of  over  £1,000,000 
sterling— monc^  which  they  cannot  touch  except 
for  Mk  beneflls,  this  society  allots  annually  to 
the  members  their  own  share,  and  thus  gives  each 
one  his  proportion,  no  accumulation  in  an  unwieldy 
manner  being  thus  possible.   The  annual  meeting 
was  well  attended  and  the  business  ably  con- 
ducted, niiee  of  the  oommittee  were  again  re- 
elected for  a  term  of  three  yean,  vIl.  Messrs. 
Cole.  Keif  and  Peerless,  and  Ur.  A.  HMnsl«y  was 
added  to  complete  the  four  annually  elected.  The 
secretary  was  also  re-elected ;  bis  addreis  Is  9, 
Uartindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  &.W. 


The  weftther  in  West  Hetta— During  the 
present  month  there  hss  not  been  a  single  un- 
seasonably cold  i^y,  and  only  one  unreasonably 
cold  night,  when  the  exposed  thermometer  indi- 
cated 11°  of  frost.  On  the  8th  and  12t^  the  tem- 
perature  in  shade  rose  to  63^,  or  to  a  higher  point 
than  any  reading  reoorded  here  in  Uarch  during 
the  eight  years  over  wbi<di  my  observations  ex- 
tend. Tbe  ground  is  now  at  1  foot  deep  7*,  and 
at  2  feet  deep  6°,  warmer  than  It  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  No  measurable  quantity 
of  r^n  water  has  cuue  ^t^^^M^^^ 
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heavj  Boil,  for  Mveral  Asji,  Bbowing  that  the 
groaod  li  now  becomiag  tolembly  dry.  Oa  four 
d&js  this  miath  betireea  eight  and  aino  hours  of 
bright  tanahioe  have  been  noorded.  An  JBaHy 
Riven  Peach  came  fint  ioto  blotiotn  on  a  wmth 
wall  on  Monday  last,  or  exactly  three  weeki  earlier 
than  its  average  date  of  flowering  in  the  pnTioos 
■even  yean.-^  Bgi^Humtttd. 


Public  Gardens. 


New  pnblio  gardeua.— NcgoUatloDs  are  pro- 
oeeding  fat  tbe  pnrohaae  hj  tiie  Camberwell 
Teabiy.  fctf  Vba  sum  of  £1000,  of  the  sarplne  land  at 
tbe  rear  of  the  Central  Free  Library  (now  Id  pro- 
ce«a  of  erection)  in  the  Peckliam  Road,  for  the 
parpoee  of  laying  oat  and  maintaining  the  same  as 
a  public  garden.  The  Bermondsey  Vestry  has 
memorialised  the  London  Coonty  Council  to  pay 
the  cost  of  layinft  oat  and  maintuning  a  piece  of 
land  in  Nelson  Street  (which  is  In  tbe  midst  of  a 
densely  populated  neigbboarfaood),  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  porcbase  from  the  trustees  of  Qny'e  Hos- 
pitaL  The  cost  of  the  land  in  qaeetion  would  be 
about  £2600 ;  and  as  a  public  gaiden  or  recreation 
ground  is  much  required  in  what  is  admitted  to  be 
an  insanitary  area,  the  purchase  of  tbe  land  will 
■con  be  effected  by  tbe  vestry. 

Hackney  Marah.— The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces 
Committee  reported  that  the  Councilou  Jane  14, 1892, 
decided  to  parchase  Haolcney  Marsh  for  £76,000, 
aubject  to  £25,000  being  provided  by  the  Hackney 
District  Board,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  from 
other  souroes,  and  to  the  necessary  atatotory  aa- 
thority  being  obtained.  As  the  agreements  with 
the  landowners  are  about  to  be  exchanged,  they 
wished  to  report  for  the  information  of  the  CouncU 
that  in  one  case  the  owner  not  being  able  to  make 
a  title  to  a  part  of  the  property  which  he  proposed 
to  Bell,  they  had  obtained  an  abatement  amoant- 
ing  to  £297  lOs.  from  the  amount  of  purchase 
money  to  be  paid  by  the  Coancil ;  and  that  io  an* 
other  caae,  it  oeing  f  oond  that  there  was  a  lease  in 
existence  which  would  not  expire  until  1899,  of 
whicb  tbe  owoerB  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  a 
surrender,  they  bad  arranged  that  a  deduction  of 
£300  Bhonld  be  made  from  the  purchase  money  if 
the  Burrendar  be  not  obtained.  They  recom- 
mended that  tbe  ooane  taken  be  apjooTed,  and 
the  ConnoU  Agteed. 

Land  at  Hig-hbary  Field*.— The  Parks 
Committee  have  had  Qnder  oonsideiatton  an  offer 
made  l>y  Mr.  0.  C.  Paine  to  sell  to  the  Connoil  for 
a  sum  of  £9000  a  piece  of  land  about  2^  acres  in 
extent,  including  roads,  which  adjoins  Higbbnry 
Fields,  and  is  at  the  rear  of  Highbury  Terrace. 
Being  of  opinion  that  the  Council  woald  not  take 
any  action  In  tbe  parcbasing  of  this  land,  unless 
at  Imat  one  half  of  the  parchase  money  were  con- 
Wbnted,  either  by  tbe  Vestry  of  Islington,  or  by 
reaidents  iu  the  neighbourhood,  who,  they  under- 
stood, had  collected  over  £700,  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Veetry,  and  bad  received  a  reply 
stating  that  the  Ve8tn  Is  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed addition  to  Highbary  Fields  is  ndther 
neeesBaiy  nor  deriiaUe,  and  that  it  dedlned  to 
make  anv  contributioo  towards  its  parchase.  They 
zegretted  that  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Vestry 
of  Islington  to  contribute  any  portion  of  the  par- 
ohase-mcney,  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mend the  Council  to  purchase  the  land,  which 
would  be  very  suitable  for  the  formation  of  a 
gymnasiam  and  children's  playground,  of  which 
the  nelgbbouriiood  was  in  great  need, 

Weat  Tilbury  Oommona.— A  special  report 
as  to  the  regulation  of  Weat  Tilbnry  Commons, 
Essex,  has  just  been  issued  from  tlie  Board  of 
Agriculture.  These  commoap,  which  are  about  105 
acres  in  extent,  lie  in  sep»rate  tracts,  bat  are  con- 
nected by  either  roads  or  Grass-wayd.  West  Til- 
bury  is  within  twenty  miles  of  tbe  East  End  of 
London,  the  nearest  railway  statim  being  about 


three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  commoas. 
Gravesend,  whit^,  with  Uilton,  has  a  popalation 
of  23,000,  is  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Ttlbury 
Fort  Common  (one  of  tbe  ipaoes  in  question),  and 
although  It  la  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  then 
is  a  ooDstant  commonicatioo  between  it  and  the 
north  side  daring  the  daytime  bymeana  <rf  tbe 
railway  company's  steam  ferry,  Tbe  commoni  are 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Tilbury  Docks. 
Their  condition  has  \ODg  t>een  unsatiBfactory,  and 
a  great  annoyance  to  the  nelg^boorbood.  It  is 
{Hopoeed  to  pfeaerve  tbe  oommonsin  their  entire^ 
as  open  maces,  and  when  pn^>erly  managed  and 
protected  they  will  doabUees  become  pleasant 
jdaoes  of  resort.  The  board,  after  all  the  neces- 
sary notices  bad  been  given,  and  a  local  inquiry 
wita  public  meetings  bad  been  held,  framed  a  pro- 
visional order,  and  now  recommend  that  it  be  oon- 
firmed  by  Parliament 

Open  ■pac68.~At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Pablic  Gardens  Association  at  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Sh'  William  Vincent,  vice- 
chainnan,  preaiding,  letters  were  read  from  the 
governors  of  the  city  parochial  charities  graotiDg 
£500  for  the  laying  out  of  two  specified  groonds, 
and  from  the  executors  of  tbe  late  Sir  Charles 
Wingaeld  making  payment  of  a  l^acy  of  £80. 
Tbe  secretary  stated  that,  excluding  the  rever- 
sionary interest  of  the  corporation  in  part  of  the 
land,  which  it  was  hoped  would  not  exceed  £1000, 
only  £200  was  now  reqtUred  to  complete  the  par- 
chase money  (£41,000)  of  the  Hilly  Fields,  S.E. 
Help  was  aoi^ht  by  the  lammas  right  holders  of 
Leyton  Marshes,  E.,  to  preserve  the  marshes  against 
encroachment  threatened  by  tbe  East  London 
Water  Company's  Bill,  and  it  was  decided  to  offer 
assistance  In  the  promotion  of  a  scheme  for  their 
management.  It  was  agreed  to  take  Stepa  to  ac- 
quire, if  possible,  a  desinble  [rfece  of  land  In  Wal- 
worth, S.B ,  as  a  children's  plavground,  though  the 
price  at  inresent  ukad — £8400— was  considered 
too  high ;  and  to  make  Inquiries  respecting  the 
Ony's  Hospital  disused  burial  ground.  Nelson 
Street,  S.S.,  with  a  view  to  making  It  available  for 
public  recreation.  The  suggestions  of  the  atsocia- 
tlon  for  protecting  Euuiiiigton  Gardens,  under 
which  the  promoters  tAl  tbe  Clapham  JnncUon 
and  Faddington  Railway  Bill  propose  to  tunnel, 
had  received  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
First  Oommissicner  of  Works.   Progress  was  re. 

E>rted  with  r^^ard  to  various  grounds,  including 
incoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C.,  vacant  land,  Ebuiy 
Bridge,  S.W.,  South  Hampetead,  N.W.,  and 
Deptford  recreation  ground,  BJ!.  The  Maiylebone 
Vestry  wrote  accepting  seats  for  Malda  Vale,  N.W. 

The  Open  Spaces  Bill.— The  Open  Spaces  Bill 
of  tbe  London  County  Council  came  for  considera- 
tion before  a  Select  Committee  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons  on  Taesday,  March  7.  Mr.  Coddlngtcn 
presided.  Mr.  Cripps,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  on  be- 
half of  the  London  County  Council,  a^  that 
althoueh  the  Bill  dealt  with  several  matters 
respecMog  open  spaces  in  the  metropolis,  he  pro- 
posed first  to  consi'ler  that  portion  of  tbe  Bill 
which  proposed  to  throw  open  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
to  the  pobtic  The  first  witness  called  was  Mr. 
Charles  Harrlsop,  Uie  Chairman  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  of  the  London  Connty  Conndl, 
who  gave  tbe  history  of  these  fields,  and  explained 
tbe  action  of  the  council  in  regard  to  tbe  efforts 
made  to  obtain  them  as  an  open  space.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  opening  of  the  fields  would 
reduce  the  letting  value  of  the  sarrounding  houses. 
Mr.  Berridge,  tbe  Chairman  of  the  Law  and  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  tbe  St  Giles's  District 
Board  of  Works  ;  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  solicitor  to 
tbe  Post  Office,  and  for  thirty  years  a  resident  iu 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  other  witnesses  gave 
evidence  In  support  of  tbe  Bill.  Mr.  Pember 
then  proceeded  to  address  the  committee  on  l>e- 
balf  of  the  opposition  of  tbe  trustees.  Attbeoloee 
of  the  evidence,  the  chairman  announced  that  the 
committee  fonnd  the  preamble  of  tbe  Bill  proved 
so  far  as  related  to  the  opening  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  but  upon  the  question  of  by-laws  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  proposals  of  the  County 
Council,  and  they  an^ested  that  the  tmateea 


should  confer  with  tbe  London  County  Conntm 
Mid  submit  to  that  committee  what  they  (the  trus- 
tees) proposed. 


The  Royal  Qfuxtenera*  Orphan  Fund.— 
As  wilt  be  seen  by  our  advertisement  cjlumua,  thg 
annual  dinner  of  this  institalaon,  arranipd  for  Mareh 
22,  has,  by  the  request  of  the  eburmaa.  Baron 
Ferdinand  da  Botfasohild,  been  pos^^oaed  to  Wednes- 
day, April  26. 

Clearing^  a  pond.— WIU  fon  kindly  tell  me  of 
any  way  that  I  can  get  rid  of  Bullrushea  in  a  lake 
where  there  is  about  2  feet  of  waterl  I  cannot  drain 
it,  as  there  are  a  good  many  trout  in  lt>  and  some 
parte  are  very  de^.  Also  do  you  know  of  uj  «» 
of  destroying.  Id  a  lake  about  10  feet  deep,  woms 
which  are  so  thick,  ttiat  they  are  patting  a  stop  to 
all  fishing  T-W.  A.  S. 

It  Is  surely  possible  to  lower  tbe  water  at 
tbe  best  season  of  tbe  year,  and  clear  the  lake  of 
tbe  mnd,  ko.  This  is  what  we  do  under  dmilar  clr- 
cumatancea  and  with  tbe  gmtest  success. — Ed. 

Gmbe  in  Fern  pott.— Would  you  please  name 
enclosed  grabs  T  I  find  them  in  lai^  numbers 
every  year  when  shaking  oat  Adiantams,  especially 
A.  ouneatnm.— J.  Rainbow. 

*«*  Year  Adiaotnms  are  attacked  by  the  grubs 
of  the  black  Vine  weevil.  There  Is  noting  pracU- 
cally  to  be  done  as  regards  destroying  the  grubs 
bat  picking  them  out  from  among  the  roots.  If 
yea  apply  any  insecticides  which  will  kill  tbe  gruba, 
you  wUt  kill  your  plants  as  well.  Later  on  hi  the 
seaacm  when  the  weevils  are  abont,  and  you  find 
the  toalTeaof  varioua  [Aanta  eaten  by  them,  shake 
snob  plants  at  night  over  a  white  sheet.  The  weevils 
hide  themselves  most  cunningly  during  the  day, 
and  only  come  out  at  night  to  feed,  when  if  they 
are  surprised  by  a  bright  light  they  often  fall  as  U 
dead,  and  remain  perfectly  motionless  for  a  minute 
or  so,  so  that  it  la  aa  wall  to  pat  the  plants  which 
are  thought  to  be  attacked  on  a  white  olotb  or 
sheet  before  nightfall.— G.  S.  S. 

Varietiee  of  Impatiena  Snltani.— This  well- 
known  plant  is  represented  in  the  Rt^al  Gatdens, 
Kew,  by  a  charming  series  of  forms,  sportsfrom  the 
type,and  making  a  very  beautiful  vaxiety  of  colours. 
Oae  in  particular  is  of  valae,  the  fiowers  of  a  soft 
salmon  hae,  quite  distinct  and  attractive,  well 
worth  growing  largely.  There  are  several  plants 
bearing  flowers  of  shades  of  this  colour,  whilst  we 
get  also  an  intenae  crimson.  It  la  not  nnreasonaUe 
to  suppoee  that  atHl  farther  varied  In  tbe  ooloor 
of  the  flowers  will  be  gained,  and  It  Is  fortunate 
that  I.  Sultani  is  given  to  this  sporting,  aa  It  la  a 
bright  and  thoroughly  naefnl  plant  for  tbe  warm 
bouse. 


Vegetable  Harrows  on  trellls-work  (TT.  8., 
Cardtjf).— Please  make  your  question  more  es|uioit. 

ITamet  of  plants.— D.  Dowdeateell.—l,  Daphne 

Meserenm ;  2,  Clematis  indivisa.  A.  Appleton, — 1, 

pomiUy  Bnwavola  lineata;  8,  Lnlia  aaceps  San- 
oeriana.  


"The  Oardea"  MontUy  Faru.—TiM  jmmM  h  jm*- 
UAtd  im  towM  ManMf  Parta.  In  f\U  /km  bU 

eotMnd  pUOti  art  hut  prtMtrvtd,  and  it  it  mMt  ixttaMt  fitr 
r0r«iw ywtow  to tt« iwanf  tt«  katf-jMoHv  totumt.  Prie$ 
U.  td.ipa«t  frtt,  iM.  M.  C»MpMf  lU  ^ vpIkkm  Taa 
Qtjumjnm  m*nKmummaA  t»mit/  IMS  fyHgtiee  ttlt., 
rrie*,  eU>tk,  £80  ISt. 

"Oardentns  ffluitrated"  aonth^  Parts.  — iMi 
Jtmnml  U  pwAUfM  U  lumttf  bo»»d  M»iMir  P^r^^  (n  wUdk 
>brM  it  it  wtMt  inUaitt  for  r^irtMt  prtwitui  U  tht  luut  aftht 
ptttrty  valmaitt.    Pria  id.;pitt/rtt,  9d. 

"Kaprn  and  fiome"  ■ontnly  Parti.— lUi  JSHraalii 
ruUitJui  in  Matty  bomut  MentUf  PmtU,  te  wktikf»rm  it  it 
mnt  itMabU  Jor  rtArtnti  pntioM  It  tkt  Uiju  mftU  purit 
woluwut.   PHi»  U.i  potl  fm,  U, 

"Hardy  Plowers."— daeH^nt  tt  *pw*io, 
tXirUtn  hu*dr^  of  Ut  mott  arwaHMtal  ipscte,  wUk  dinetieiu 
«br  UMr  wrroMprmtnt.  cmUmpi,  *S.    Piflk  and  Ptp^tar 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  iVi^—Cmtmu  Abaha- 
httitol  LUU  V  (tU  SrSHuka  ^  (A«  Bor^^tiinrtl  Tmdt.  TJu 
LiMU  '/  ffardan*  and  Country  SraU  feontainini  vnr  ODOOJ  hart 
6cM  wrjr  wtfMy  aAd  tztturifly  rrrittd,  omi  art  admitUd  tt 
bt  0t4  WMl  eotnUU  ttr  p}ib'4Mh»d.    fVte  I*.:  ty  ^Mt.  U.  Id. 

AU  efwar  rcwh-l  wAo  <xrt  ixUrutti  In  IA(  imprmmwiu  «/ 
eottV*  Aomu  art  invitttl  to  A*lp  ut  l«  makt  Coitage  Oar- 
denlnv  ibtowit.  /I  it  pxMitJUd  aX  tk*  wrv  lowtt  priit  tt 
mut  tltt  wanti  ikott  Jbr  wAom  it  it  imttadtd,  aad  tapttt  wtU 
bt  MNl  for  diatribatioa,  ftrtt  bf  Utt  paAttaiUri,  Mtmn.  CamU 
and  Otmfaaif,  t»  BMt  ^maoagi  l\tigaU  Hitt  CO  T 
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LEATHERITE 

THE  NEW  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Lightest  and  Strongest  Pipe  In  the  Market.    Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

sous  9SJLKE3RB— 

THE  NOHTHERIT  BTTBBEE  COMFAUT, 


R.  HAIiUDAY  &  CO. 


ROTAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS.  HIDDLBTON,  KANCHESTBR. 

Vineries,  Stove^  Greenliioasea,  Feaoh  Honses,  7orolag  Houses,  ooutraotod  on  on 
ImproT«d  plan  ue  the  perfaotiaB  of  growing  hooiet,  ud  for  pnotiokl  atilitf ,  •oonomy,  ud  donbUity  ouinot  ba 
eqoalled.   W«  onlf  do  one  obtw  of  work  ana  that  tb>  twmt  van. 

Ooxuerratories  and  Winter  Oardens  designed  architeotnnllYeorreotwiUioatihe  udxtmao*  of  ujone 
ontof  onr  firm  from  the  muUest  to  the  lugwt.  Hot-water  Heating  Apparatus*  with  mllyreUftbU  Bou«n, 
•iMtad  ud  nooen  gnuvitaed  in  all  ouee.  Melon  Tram.es,  Suhes*  Hot-bed  BoxeBtfto^alwajyiinitook. 
rUuu,  Mttamatu,  <md  Oataioffua  frm.    Otulomtn  mUtM  on  tn  my  pari  «f  llu  kittgioim. 
Oua  MAxm  la  amd  always  has  kkkw- 
1CODXRAT9  OHABOSSl    lIBaT-OItASa  WOBKIl    THM  BBBT  KATBBIAL8I11 


(VINO&'J  PATSNT) 
ThlauMfullnTentioDlAagrMtlmproTsmentoiitheotdliurT  Gar- 
den Grating,  and  la  aapedallTBui table  for  hilly  «  alka  and  drlvn. 
As  thsf  never  ^t  etopped  by  rubblah  or  Mnd  they  effectually 
prerent  tlie  waihing  away  of  the  gnvel  in  beavy  atortna,  and 
they  aave  half  the  labour  In  cleaning  out  the  oeaapoota.  The 
pricwan:C-lu.,  la.  Od.  ;  S-ln-.Ss.;  lO-ln.,  ta.  ;  18  In.,  Da.  Od. ; 
16-in.,  St. 

(Vic  two  larger  I'Ui  art  *try  tttvng/or  tarriagt  drivu.) 


FIXED. 


Tuix  PAaTicuLAits  AKD  Tsn-iMoinALa  ok  aftuqatiov. 
68,  CHESTER  ROAD,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LOMDOM,  N 


Am  Flower  and  Tree 
Bupporta  in  Qarden 
and  QTeenhonee  are 

on  equalled. 
Tluf  arc  naoito,  Dua- 

AaLB  AKD  CHKAP. 


gKHBftrPBICgLIST 

Oan  ba  aupnlled  In  alaea 
tram  S  K>  U  feet 

BAMBOO  Punting  Polea 
BAMBOO  Tacbt  BaaU 


A 
M 


re"  long  X  lln.  1/BlOO 
i'       „    X  Vu.  21- 
2' 3"  „ 
4' 
4' 
fi' 

b'  , 
6' 
6' 
B' 
t.' 


BAMBOO  Punting  Polea  ^^^^  V  „  x  |(d.  20/-  „ 
BAMBOO  Tacbt  MaaU    ^^^^^1'  xlin.  30/-  ., 

BAM  Bo  OS 


BAMBOOS  for  Teuula- 

oourt  Knoloaurea 
BAMBOOS  for  Pumitura 

Making 
BAMBOOS  for  Curtain 
Polea 

BAMBOOS  for  Garden 
Arcbea 

PBIC8  UST  FUE. 

Ttrmt-Catk  lairt  Ordir. 


o 
o 

s 


IliPaiilAL  OFf ER. 
Our  Popular  6b.  Bundle 
ooDtainltig  1 60  Bambooa 
aaatd.  eiaes  from  1  ft  4 


The  Bamboo  Co. 

(Late  tndtng  ae  A.  Evan 

Dalies), 
58,  Bt.  Paul's  OhuToh' 
jranla  Xjondon. 


EPPS'S  Selected  PEAT 

ror  ORCHIDS,  Store  Flanta,  Hardwood  dittts  Ferna  and 
Bbododinditnu,  to  Back,  Tart,  Ton  or  Truck  Load. 
SPECIAL  OBOHID  PEAT,  in  Sacka  mUt. 
Rich  Flbroua  Loam,  auperior  Loaf-mouldj  cryaW^coarsa and 
fine  Silver  Band,  Charcoal,  ■  ocoa  nut  Plbro  Brfuae,  Prerii 
Rr^unum  Patent  Manures,  Fertlllaera,  inaectiddea.  and  aU 
Bptagn™,  ««M«anj^2J^   PEAT  koBS  LITTBR. 

ni  OMHUl  PUT  DEPOT,  UlMf  OOD,  HARTS. 


FIABGE  &  BBATLE7 

Wintar  6ariMU, 
OOBHrratorlM,  hx^kt, 

Im  ALL  BTTLia. 
Plana  and  Batlmatce  on  ap- 
plication. Surveya  made. 

Qreenhouses,  Propagators,  &c. 

JTcw  /t'lutroM  CattUoffH*  Tkrt*  Stamp*.    LUU  Ftk. 
BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICEa 
The  North  London  Hortlciiltural  Wnrka, 

644  to  640,  HOLLOWAT  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


Q-ardexL  Hose,  1893. 
1893,  (htrden  Bose. 

The  Spbinctu  Hoss  ft  Enjilnevlnii  Co.,  Ltd. 

9,  M00RFIELD8,  LONDON,  E.O. 

New  Price  List  for  this  year's  Oardea  Boae 
season  now  ready,  post  free  on  application.  To  all 
who  will  anticipate  their  reqalrements  and  order  at 
onoe,  a  la:  ge  i^daction  from  list  price  is  offered. 
This  advartage  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  when 
season  opeu  In.  April. 


C.  FRAZER'S  EXECDTORS, 

HOBTIC0LTURAL  BUILDERS, 


Ho.  57.— lELOH  UD  CDCDIBER  FIAIE. 

The  Uluatrmtlon  ahowa  a  TbrM-ll^t  Pnme,  11  ft  long  by  6  ft. 
wide  ;  height  at  froof  U  In.,  height  at  bick  It  In.  Made  of 
thoroughly  seaaoned  redwood  deal,  tides  and  enda  1|  in.  thick, 
screwed  together  at  the  anglea,  and  with  the  neceaaai?  part- 
ing pieces  and  runnera  for  the  llghU,  which  an  8  in.  thick, 
strengtbtosd  with  troo  bar  acro«a,  and  fitted  with  Iron  handle 
complete.  AU  parts  r*^''*--^  three  coats  of  beet  ofl  oolour,  and 
light  gland  with  21'OB.^lsa^naUedai.d  bedded  in  good  |mtty 


Length. 
1  Light  Frame,  4  (eet  by  0  feet 


B  feet  0  feet 
1>  feet  by  0  feet 
1«  feet  by  0  feet 
!0  feet  by  S  feet 
M  feet      0  feet 


Sedueed 
Ca*K  Prieti, 
Oarriofft  Faid. 
Cfutt  extra, 
alloittd 


£i.  i. 
10  0 
BOO 

4  B  0 
G  10  0 
«  IS  0 

5  0 


OsjTlage  p^  to  all  Goods  Btatlona  in  Engtand  and  Wales ; 
also  to  ^intmrgh,  Qlaagow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast 

Vew  lUustrAted  Cat^ogue  of  Conservatories,  Oreenhousci, 
Oardaa  Fr^mee,  Poultry  Houses,  Dog  Kennels,  kc,  poet  free 
for  six  stamps. 


(JREAT  BEPnCTION  IN  FRAMES. 

OT7B  WSX^KNOWS  KAXXS. 


PORTABLE  PLANT  FRAMES. 

Ttissa  Frames  are  made  of  tbe  beat  matsriali,  and  oan  be  put 
tagathsr  and  taken  apart  In  a  few  mhiutas  by  aayoDO. 


Cash  Prices. 
Carriage 
Pail 


A  a 

a  o 
a  D 

4  o 
a  IS 

4  IB 

^0  ifl 


Blaei  and  Prloea.  Olaaed  and  Painted, 
e      long  by  8  ft  wide 

6  f  r.       „  Oft.,, 

xaft.     „    Oft-  „ 

IS  ft.       „  6ft.,., 

Largtr  iltii  at  properftonat*  priea. 

R.  HALLIDAY  ft  CO. 

BOTAL  HORTIOULTOBAL  WOREB, 

MIDDLETON.  MANCHESTER. 

£oH<toK  Agmi  -Mr.  H.  Skbltov,  Heedaman,  tn.,  t,  HoUowar 
Bread,  M. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

The  BngUsh  public  are  only  Just  beginning  b>  sppredate 
Anthracite  Coal  tor  houne  use  (in  stoves)  and  hurtlcultural  re- 
quirements, and  those  trying  It  should  take  care  that  no  poor 
quality  is  supplied,  w  it  Is  lojurlous  both  to  the  health  of  people 
and  plants  from  the  sulphur  fumes  given  off.  Should  you  havs 
difflculty  in  getting  the  tight  kind,  ao  many  poor  qualities  being 
offered,  write  direct  to 

MeiflTB.  SOBSIX  ft  CO., 

ROCK  CASTLE  COLLIERY,  LLANDBBIB,  SOUTH  WALES, 
wbo  will  send  a  truck  of  Dve  to  ten  tons,  to  any  Railway  Station, 
of  their  own  "  True  Fein,"  the  beat  on  the  market  Write  for 
prloas  direct  U  ynur  own  coal  metchant  doea  not  keep  Dobell'a 
"True  Vein,"  and  thus  save  much  disappointment 


GLASS!  CHEAP  GLASS! 


tO«a.,p«-100ft,ea  ed. 
ai-oa.,     ,.  llB-Od. 


Dt  STOCK  SIZES. 
/IIXIO,  I8X1S,  18X14, 14X14 
A  14XU,  10X19, 18X10,  S4X1D 

I  isxis,  10X14,  ioxio^xis,  ao. 

It  X  8  prepared  Sash  Bar,  at  Ca.  per  100  feet ;  Floaring,  at 
6s.  Od.  Mr  square;  Matching,  at  4a.;  8  X  4,  at  M.  per  foot  run  ; 
S  X  7,  at  Id.   Irauaongery,  Paints,  ka.  CMaloguaa  Free. 

VHH  GHmav  WOOD  cow  A 

Bii«onsin  Srazn  WiTEnr,  Lovikhii  1,0. 

gitizecl  bv 
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Whlob  dOM  maiMl  Natal* :  ohi_ 
Tu  An  mv  »  Natou"— 


HnOMr;  bat 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  AND  THE  PAST  WINTBB. 
It  may  intereBt  a  large  nimib«r  of  your  readeiB, 
more  especially  fchose  who  ue  roeariaiiB,  to 
know  what  the  leading  profeeeional  and  ama- 
teur growers  have  to  aa  to  the  wintering  of 
their  planta,  and  aleo  u  to  tiieir  present  appear- 
ance before  and,  where  oomplebed,  after  prun- 


^With  the  object  of  asoertaining  these  points 
both  for  my  own  iuBtniction  and  guidance  end 
also  tar  general  information,  I  have  recently 
wi^ten  to  the  leading  Rose  growers,  and  now 
am  able  to  place  before  you  their  views.  The 
general  opinion  is  almost  unanimous,  and  to  the 
effect  that  the  winter  has  left  most  Boae  plants, 
even  Teas,  almost  unscathed,  and  that,  except 
where  wood  was  unripened,  the  severe  frosts  of 
midwinter  have  done  very  little  harm.  This 
has  also  been  my  experience  with  Hybrid  Per- 

g»tuaJa,  but  although  well   protet^d  with 
raekeo,  my  half-standard  Teas  hare  in  Mveral 
oases  been  killed.  More  espeoiany  has  Hob 
happened  to  Ernest  Hets,  which,  I  fear,  is  any- 
thing but  a  strong  or  satisfactory  Rose  for  our 
oUmate.    I  especially  mention  this  Rose,  as 
in  the  last  two  winters  I  have  lost  most  of  my 
trees  of  this  variety,  and  as  further  proof  of  the 
difficulty  which  even  the  great  growers  have  to 
get  their  plants  into  a  healthy  state  and  thereby 
nave  good  blooms,  no  flowers  of  this  variety 
were  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  N.RS.  meet- 
ings in  1891  and  1892  even  in  a  class  reserved 
each  year  for  this  Rose.    In  addition  to  Ernest 
Metz  I  have  aJso  lost  half- standards'  of  Nadail- 
lac,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Hra.  James  Wilson,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  The 
,    Bride,  several  of  each  of  these  kinds  having 
been  totally  killed. 
Theweatherxeqentlylias  been  mild,  but  on  the 
I  vrite  these  notes  (Ifaroh  18}  the  wind  is 
blowingooldly  from  tiie  N.N.  W.,  the  thermome- 
ter •t  9  a.  m.  is  below  40°,  and  during  the  last  two 
nights  it  has  been  down  to  28°,  but  as  there  is  no 
dunpness  in  the  air,  this  change  may  not  do  much 
harm.    If  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have  no  great 
and  adverse  changes  in  the  weather,  the  pros- 
pects of  rosarians  in  most  parts  of  England  seem 
satisfactory  for  1893,  and  as  the  season  is  re- 
ported from  north  and  south  sa  at  the  moment 
fully  three  weeks  In  advance  of  that  of  1892,  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  the  great  growers,  even 
from  the  north,  being  able  to  exhibit  in  good 
form  at  our  N.R.B.  annud  Crystal  Palaoe  meet- 
ing on  July  1.    It  certunly  is  earl^  to  calculate 
on  poesibUities  or  probabilities  m  the  third 
week  of  March,  but  the  fact  of  many  TOsarianB 
having  to  prune  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  the 
date  t£ey  nsnally  begin  work  is  proof  ot  the  com 
parative  earliness  of  the  season. 

Last  year  I  did  a  la^  part  of  my  pruning, 
certainly  of  the  Teas,  at  Eastertide  ;  this  year  I 
have  already  finished  cutting  my  H.P.'b;  and 
from  Colchester,  Hitchin,  Berkhamated,  Work- 
sop, Reigate,  Windsor,  Cheshunt,  and  other 
heaidcmarters  of  Rose  growing  I  hear  the  same 
taiin.  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  act  promptly 
in  the  case  of  H.P.'b,  m  the  sap  has  been 


flowing  so  freely,  that  there  was  danger  ot  the 
low  dormant  buds,  from  which  the  finest  exhibi- 
tion Roses  come,  being  developed  prematurely, 
thereby  endangering  the  exhibitors'  prospects. 
Except  in  the  cases  of  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 
and  Gnstave  Piganeau,  of  which  Roses  two  of 
our  most  eminent  amateur  rosarians  have 
writtoi  to  me  in  oondemnation  as  not  at  all 
satisfactory  in  growth,  most  H  P.'s  have 
developed  exceptionally  good  wood,  well  ma- 
tured and  in  all  respects  satwfactory.  In 
refiard  to  Ouatave  Piganeau,  I  believe  that  the 
professional  opinion  will  ere  long  have  to  be 
materially  altered.  This  Rose  has  been  un- 
wisely  "  cracked  up,"  and  even  in  our  revised 
N.R.S.  catalogue  it  is  going  forth  to  rosonans 
as  a  "  reliable  "  Rose  ;  but,  so  far,  it  has  hardly 
been  exhibited,  except  by  professionals  who 
have  to  grow  by  the  hundred  and  tAtmsand. 
My  own  experience  ie  the  same  as  that  of 
everyone  I  have  asked,  namely,  that  Qustove 
Piganeau  is  a  bad  grower,  andoonseqiwnUy  not 
reliable. 

The  recent  warm  weather  has  forced  the  Teas 
on,  and  in  a  great  many  gardens  (my  own  in- 
cluded )  the  buds  have  started  under  then-  winter 
protection  ;  therefore,  when  the  pruning  of 
Teas  is  begun,  the  wood  will  have  to  be  very 
Reverely  cut  back,  as  the  blanched  buds  are  un- 
like'y  to  result  satisfactorily.  So  far  as  the 
year  has  gone,  we  may  be  said  to  have  had 
typical  weather  in  each  month.  We  had  severely 
cold  weather,  but  luckily  very  dry,  in  January, 
heavy  rainfall  in  February,  and  now  dry  and 
dusty  weather  in  March-  If  the  three  months 
which  have  yet  to  run  before  the  Rose  season  be 
in  its  zenith  are  of  the  proverbial  types  of  which 
we  often  read,  but  seldom  enjoy,  then  we  may 
look  forward  to  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  Rose 
years  which  we  have  had  in  the  last  decade.— 
Cklelxb  J.  Obahaux,  Oovdon. 


Budded  stocks  of  last  season  also  look  well. 
AlthouRh  many  of  my  dwarf  Bose  buds  weie 
encased  in  ioe  for  two  or  three  weekf,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  they  look  but  Uttle  the  worse,  and 
show  everr  prospect  of  breaking  strongly.  Caeo- 
patra  and  Ernest  Hetx,  the  two  grand  Teas  of  last 
summer,  have  agsin  come  through  the  ordeal  very 
well.  At  present  Cleopatra  is  one  of  my  forwardest 
and  most  promising  varieties.  On  walls  I  consider 
we  have  an  excellent  prospect  of  a  good  oro^ 
owing  to  the  well-ripened  stole  of  the  wood  and 
the  present  backwardness  of  the  plwita.  Roses 
will  have  to  come  on  very  mildly  Indeed  U  any 
onllmwy  spring  frosts  are  to  injure  Uiem  mncb.  i 
hope  they  wifl  not  have  so  severe  a  t«t  as  that 
of  Jane  17  last,  whoi  we  had  lO'  of  frost  herfc— / 
R.,  Ueh/iM,  SiuMSB. 


p.  g, —Notwithstanding  severe  frosts  on  the 
19th,  aOlh,  and  2l8t.  the  dry  atmosphere  will 
prevent  any  serious  damage  to  Rose  trees. 

 .  It  is  always  Interesting  to  rosarians  to  hear 

how  plants  have  fared  during  the  past  winter, 
although  oftentimes  in  districts  but  "iffftly  Re- 
moved from  one  another  the  reporta  wUl  differ 
very  much.   From  oorrespondeooe  to  hand  from 
various  parte  of  the  country,  I  gather  that  my  own 
has  been  an  average  expetience.   The  majority  of 
plants  look  verv  well,  but  some  few  kinds  that 
have  hitherto  been  hnrtir  with  me  «»  almoet 
killed  by  the  slternate  freering  and  tluiwlng  In 
January.   Bthel  Browntow  is  an  example  among 
the  Tew,  with  Camille  Bemardfai  and  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetnal  class.   Strange  to 
gay  Lamarqne  and  Celine  Forestier,  two  Roses 
irenerally  tender  with  me,  have  come  through  the 
winter  remRrJtably  well,  their  wood  being  scarcely 
affected.   Roses  planted  eariy  in  the  autumn  are 
looking  psiticQlarly  weU,  while  the  wet  w«ither 
of  the  latter  part  of  February  bss  helped  the 
appeamnceof  spring-pbiuted  beds    The  Prospecta 
for  the  coming  season  can  generally  be  fairiy  weU 
Kaoced  at  prunbig  time.   The  wood  this  seaaon 
i^  lather  firmer  and  better  than  I  anticipated, 
very  little  brown  pith  being  found.  Strong-grow- 
inir  Teas  and  Koisettes  also  look  well,  and  promise 
a  Kood  crop  upon  last  season's  wood.   L  Ideid  has 
piSved  itself  hardier  than  William  Allen  K-chard- 
lion.  and  the  wood  of  climV.ing  Perle  des^Jardlns 
stands  the  winter  well.    At  the  time  of  writlnff  we 
have  had  some  sharp  frosts  after  the  Iste  milder 
weather,  6'  on  the  17th  and  8"  on  the  18tb.   1  do 
not  think  the  sap  In  my  own  plants  has  risen 
sufficiently  for  this  to  injure  them.  When  the 
sap  is  well  on  the  rise  and  new  growth  jast  com- 
mencing, a  frost  of  this  severity  often  does  much 
barm.   Fortunately,  Roses  are  not  nearly  so  for- 
ward in  growth  as  Is  osnal  towards  the  end  of 
Uaroh ;  even  on  walls  their  growth  is  quite  three 
weeks  hehbid  that  of  somt  seasoiB. 


A  ffood  Bose  (Gloire  de  Dijon).— As  an  aU- 
round  hardy  Kose  perhaps  no  other  variety  can 
quite  equal  this.  An  arch  or  BQCOesslon  of  archas 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon  bos  a  fine  appearance  whenweU 
covered,  but  probably  the  best  use  we  can  mak«  « 
this  Rose,  and  one  which  wfll  show  it  off  to  the 
.ereatest  advantage,  is  to  cover  a  building,  wall,  or 
any  space  not  suitable  for  fruit.  &c.,  where 
the  young  shoots  can  extend.  Being  a  strong 
KTower,  it  revels  in  plenty  of  room,  and  wUl  gene^ 
ally  thrive  in  any  position.  By  planting  north  and 
south  we  can  have  a  continual  succession  of  bloom, 
while  in  a  sha<iy  or  very  sheltered  place  the  buds 
and  blooms  will  be  extra  fine  and  perfect  in  the 
character  of  their  thit  and  form.  This  Rose  may 
be  succesBfully  propagated  by  cuttings  In  October. 
Choose  a  shady  border  and  sandy  soil.  Roses,  os-* 
pecially  oUmbers,  will  be  much  benefited  by  liquid 
manure  and  other  stimulants.— E.  W.  B. 

Bosn  pyrennicB.— According  to  mj  experience 
this  is  not  one  of  the  freest  bloomers  of  the  alpine, 
species  sa  known  in  cultivation,  but  I  say  /hist^ 
compwison  vrith  some  that  are  exceedingly  tree, 
and  therefore  it  is  after  all  a  fairly  good  bloomer,, 
and  it  usually  sets  its  fruit  very  freely.  I  have 
(tiown  this  Hose  for  a  long  time  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  raised  it  from  seed,  and  even  crossed, 
it  successfully  with  Rosa  rugosa.  My  finest  phint, 
however,  is  growing  in  a  due  south  wpect  on  a 
hUlockof  deep  rich  silky  ^.^  J  i  ^ 

and  stems  among  big  stones  half  burled  in  the 
solL  Compared  with  other  dwarf  or  alpina 
Roses  it  Is  one  of  the  more  moderate  spreaders,, 
that  is  by  means  of  Its  root-stocks.— J.  Wood. 


Bose  aioire  Lvonnaiae  (GoiUot,  1884)  oan 
hardly  be  called  a  yellow  Hybrid  Perpetual,  as  the 
raiser  claimed  for  it.  It  is  B  cross  between 
Baroness  Rothschild  and  Mme.  Falcot^  consequently 
not  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  at  all.  The  f^^^^^* 
surprising  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  habit  of  the 
parent  plants.  Neither  of  these  has  the  least 
tendenoj  towards  the  long  growth  nu^e^Gloire 
Lyonnalse,  and  which  often  reaohes  6  feet  to  10 
feet.  Nor  do  they  flower  so  well  as  this  variety 
iSen  pegged  down;  indeed,  this  Is  the  best  way 
to  oultirata  it.  The  colour  Is  very  pale  lemon. 
Penied  down  it  produces  sn  enormous  lot  of  nowars. 
t^t  are  very  nsefol  for  button-holes,  keeping  their 
shape  well.— B. 

Boaea  liable  to  mUdeiw.  —  There  are  a 
few  varieties  of  Roses  which  are  attacked  with 
mildew  much  earlier  and  far  more  severely  than 
others.  We  find  it  on  weak  and  strong  oonstito- 
tions,  also  upon  the  common  native  Mer.  The 
ManetU  stock  vrith  Oie  Banksiau  Bpsea  are  In  my 
opinion  the  two  least  affeoted.  Among  theHy- 
brid  Perpetuals  I  should  ptace  Her  Majeety  as 
being  the  one  most  suscejAlble  to  this  blight.  It 
Is  simply  astonishlnd  how  very  rapidly  plants  of 
this  v^B^ety  are  offeoted  with  and  perfect^ 
smothered  In  this  disease.  Such  a  strong  and 
robust  (newer  being  ailected  so  seriously  is  atto- 
Ksther  against  the  theory  that  Boses  cm  grow 
m-3  f  mm  mildew.  Abd  Carrifcre,  another  very 
strong  grower,  is  also  much  subject  to  this  fungus, 
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of  tbts  oUs8,  and  are  the  priDoipal  cause  of  a  general 
Attack  over  all  of  one's  plants.  Ottor  kinds  of  Hy- 
brid PerpetDals  that  are  more  than  oldinarlly  mb- 
ject  to  it  aie  Hme.  Gabriel  Loliet,  La  Rmdm, 
Yiole'ts  Boojer,  Magna  Charta,  Camille  Beniardin, 
Jales  Hantottln,  Hme.  Laobarme,  ComteMe  d« 
Serenye,  Helnrich  Schnltheia,  Charles  Darwin, 
Dachesse  de  VallombroFa,  Edooard  Morren,  and 
FranQoia  Mlcbelon.  On  the  otber  hand,  there  are 
two  or  three  which  seem  mildew-proof— Ulrich 
Broonv  and  Oloire  LyonniUae  for  example.  In 
tha  eo-cilled  Hylnid  Tea  class  we  also  find  several 
very  snsoepUble  to  mildew.  Many  of  the  early 
introdactions  of  the  late  Henry  Bennett  were  very 
UaS'e  t )  lh<8  disewe.  Among  the  trae  Teas,  Son- 
Teoi:  de  P«al  Neron  takM  the  place  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  fa  doeely  followed  by  lonooente 
Pirola  and  Bdith  Gilford.  Host  of  the  varieties 
styled  evergreen  are  peculiarly  exempt  from  mil- 
dew. There  most  be  something  very  sensitive' in 
the  cotutitation  of  Her  Majesty  and  Soavenlr  de 
Panl  Neron,  or  sooh  good  growers  would  not  be  so 
mooh  more  prone  to  oa'ch  and  foster  this  disease 
than  others  of  a  far  weaker  character.  Once  get 
th's  f  ODgiu  among  the  plants  the  spores  will  n^ly 
attack  all  the  stock,  and  tb»  eSMt  will  be  very 
dlaastrons  nolesa  prompt  and  elfeotnal  meaaores 
tn  taken  directly  It  is  discovered.— & 


ROSES  AND  CLBUATISE8. 

A  VBBTTiEB  oombination  than  that  formed  by  a 
Indioions  use  of  these  two  grand  flowers  would  be 
bard  to  find.  Wliere  the  strong-growing  Roses 
•re  in  beds  and  pegged  down,  the  latter 
part  of  the  sammer  sees  the  beds  almost 

2aite  hare  of  flowers.  This  is  so  easily  remedied 
y  following  the  p^an  here  given,  and  as  we  are 
now  npoD  the  point  of  pmning  and  generally 
doing  up  SQoh  beds,  these  few  remarks  may  be 
aeaaonable.  Unlike  many  anggastiona,  this  one 
miy  be  fally  realised  dnriDg  the  first  season  pro- 
vided yoar  Rosea  are  eatabUshed.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  order  of  plants  so  dlatlnct  as  these  two,  and 
which  will  thrive  more  satisfactorily  ander  pre- 
olaely  similar  conditions.  Where  p^^ed-down 
Rosea  are  to  be  coltivated  in  the  greatest  per- 
feeUon,  It  la  beat  to  remove  the  bnlk  of  the 
wo3d  that  has  flowered  soon  after  the  plants 
hare  bloomed..  Bat  oftenUmea  this  is  not 
done,  owing  to  pressnre  of  work  and  the  great 
dislike  many  amatenra  have  to  cutting  away 
healthy-lookiog  wo-id  from  their  plants  while  in 
fall  growth.  Fortanately,  the  Clematis  will  give 
a  grand  show  of  bloom  from  the  time  the  Rosea 
of  this  class  are  practically  over  for  the  season 
until  very  late  in  the  aatnmn,  eapeoiallj  if  those 
of  (he  Jaokmanni  claaa  be  osed.  This  olaaa  being 
more  or  less  berbaoeoas  perennials  also  rraders 
then  amenable  to  a  coarse  of  treatment  wbiob  fits 
in  eminently  with  that  needed  among  pegged- 
down  Rssee. 

Having  oat  away  aaperflaoos  wood  and  forked 
in  the  nannre  placed  ammg  the  Rosea  during 
winter,  plant  a  few  ClemaUsea  among  them  before 
pegging  down  the  Rmee.  I  woald  recommend 
that  the  Clematises  be  placed  between  the  rows  oi 
Roses,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every  two  of  the 
latter,  t  advise  the  use  of  the  Jackmanol  class 
beoaoae  its  wood  is  praotioally  useless  the  follow 
ii^  season  after  Uooming,  the  growth  almost  al- 
ways dying  down  to  the  base  annually.  It  has  a 
faither  quality  most  suitaUe  to  oar  purpose  in 
that  of  uoomiDg  npon  wood  made  tiie  same  sam- 
mer. The  plants  mil  make  long  growths  that  wlU 
intertwine  themselves  among  the  Roses,  thus 
gaining  sufficient  natural  support,  while  the  whole 
may  be  readily  removed  late  in  the  aatamo,  and 
at  a  most  convenient  time  for  admitting  air  to 
the  most  valuable  Rose  wood  and  aariatit^  in  ita 
bettw  ripening  fte  blooming  the  next  aeaaon.  Be- 
fore the  blooms  are  over  from  suc^  varieties  of 
Roses  as  are  most  suitable  for  pef^og  down, 
the  plants  will  be  throwing  further  strong  shoots 
from  their  base.  These  should  be  left  intact  at 
the  tioie  of  oatting  awAj  the  growUu  of  both 
Roioa  and  ClematiM  thu  hare  already  fl  wered. 


Strong  growths  do  not  always  start  from  the  trae 
base  of  the  Kmo,  some^mes  breaking  about  a  foot 
or  so  txom  ihe  bottom  of  tiie  prevtoaa  honaka. 
These  also,  when  a  aaffideat  nnmber  do  not  atart 
from  the  l»sa  proper,  should  be  saved  and  treated 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Clematises  and  Roses  are  both  very  hungry 
feeders  and  require  generons  treatment.  They 
can  be  mulched  with  manure  and  the  whole  routine 
of  thdr  ottUivation  oarrted  on  upon  the  aama  tinea. 
Affe^  having  forked  in  the  manure  applied  last 
autumn  and  planted  the  Clematises,  give  a  forther 
slight  dressing  before  proceeding  to  peg  down  the 
Roses.  Boalls  are  partioalarly  fond  of  the  young 
Clematis  shoots  as  they  break  in  the  spring,  and  I 
find  a  slight  dusting  of  lime  sprinkled  over  them 
occasionally  is  a  good  preventive  and  eaailj 
applied.  This  olaaa  of  Clematis,  of  which  Jaok- 
manni is  takes  aa  a  ^pe,  aonna  ly  makes  growths 
some  10  feet  to  20  feet  in  length,  blooming  from 
ander  each  leaf  as  soon  as  the  wood  has  attained 
full  length.  Like  the  strong  growing  Roses,  when 
pegged  down  these  Clematises  are  the  most  profuse 
md  certain  bloomers  of  their  genoa,  and  will  in- 
variably make  a  grand  dls^y. 

Where  am  jde  room  exists  a  grand  effect  la  gained 
by  planting  a  whole  bed  with  cme  variety  of  Rote 
and  Clematis.  There  Li  a  great  diversity  of  oolour 
In  both  of  these,  and  with  a  little  forethought  they 
may  be  so  arraiiged  as  to  form  suitable  contrasts 
to  one  another,  the  Roses  being  in  perfection  dur- 
ing Jnly,  and  followed  by  the  Clematises  tfaroagb- 
out  the  whole  of  Angoat  and  September. 

RlDQBWOOD. 


Ella  aordon(W.  P&al  and  Son,  18>4)  was  (oe 
of  my  heat  and  bnghteat  aatamnat  Roses  last  Tear. 
A  Eool  grower,  deep  cherry-orimson  ia  colon',  and  a 
grand  aoqnintion  to  th's  slwde.  It  is  a  brighter  form 
of  Mme.  victor  Verdier,  and  good  in  every  respect. — R. 

Ethel  Brownlow  (A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  ISST) 
adiranced  still  further  in  favour  daring  the  season  <^ 
IS92.  It  is  a  distinct  light  rosy  flesh -coloured  Tea, 
having  a  shght  shade  of  orange-satmon  when  first 
oponed,  of  most  perfect  shape,  and  if  well  ihioned 
oat,  by  00  means  a  small  Rose.  A  grand  grower,  very 
free  bloomer,  exquisitely  sweet  scented,  and  laatiog 
fresh  for  a  long  time. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (Laff^,  1832)  is  a  very 
early  flowering  Bourbon,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
bardlest  Rosea  for  a  wall  or  house.  It  never 
bkiU  to  give  a  good  crop  of  bloom  and  forms  a  per- 
fect bower  or  screen  of  Roses.  The  oo'our  is  clear 
lilac-rose,  very  sweet-scented,  and  a  great  favoarite 
in  cottage  gardens. 

Princess  of  Vales  (Bennett,  1882}  varies 
very  much  in  colonr,  aometimes  having  a  great  re- 
semblance to  Comtesse  de  Mad^llac,  bat  it  usually 
possesses  mach  more  ron  yellow  and  salmon  than 
that  varie^.  While  it  u  not  qoite  ao  certain  to 
form  grand  Uomns,  It  la  a  rather  better  gniwer,  and 
daring  a  hot  summer  la  grand. 

OamiUe  Bernardin  (Qautrean,  1865)  must  be 
dlssaed  as  one  of  the  most  certain  and  rellaUe 
orlmson  Roses  of  imbrioated  form  that  we  have.  The 
blooms  are  always  of  good  shape  and  invariably 
appear  \  in  the  large  winning  stands.  The^edges 
of  the  pMals  reflex  slightly,  and  are  paler  than  the 
body  (A  the  flower.  It  Is  one  of  oar  most  fragrant 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.— R. 

Xme.  Hosts  (OaiUot,  1887)  is  already  reoog- 
niaed  aa  one  of  our  most  useful  and  reliable  Teas. 
It  has  the  aama  grand  lasting  qualltiea  aa  Anna 
Ollivier,  ala9  resembling  that  variety  in  habit  and 
shape.  The  colour  is  a  pale,  but  clear  lemon- 
yellow.  One  may  occasionally  get  an  Anna  OUivier 
that  would  pass  for  this  variety,  but  Mme.  Hoste 
is,  as  a  role,  very  constant  and  true. 

Bouvanlr  de  S.  A  Prince  (Prince,  1889).— 
Although  Niphetos  must  still  ruik  as  the  best 
wh'te  Rose,  thU  variety  undoubtedly  comes  nexL 
A  flxed  sp->rt  from  S  lavenlr  d'un  Ao^,  it  is  eonally 
vigorcua  and  poaasasea  the  asms  grand  periome. 


The  Queen,  en  American  ^it  from  the  aame  va- 
ried, is  sTnonymon^,  but  priority  should  be  given 
to  the  atove  name,  It  having  been  tatrodooed 
alightljln  advanoe  of  The  Qoeen. 

Bit  Boland  HiU  (Haok.  1888)  waa  very  gMd 
with  me  last  season.  It  Is  too  dark  lo  fit  the  de- 
scription of  port-wine  oolour,  and  may  be  better 
described  as  of  a  deep  velvety  plom  shade.  This 
grand  Bote  is  a  sport  from  Charles  Lefebwe.  and 
has  the  rnmtation  of  revertirg  back  to  this  var 
riety ;  but  I  have  not  found  such  the  case,  although 
I  have  grown  many  hondreda  of  it  ainoe  it  first 
oame  Into  oommeroe.  Wth  me  the  growth  is  rather 
weaker  and  decidedly  mors  tender  than  that  cS  C. 
Lefebvre.  It  ia  me  of  the  moat  distinct  Boms  w« 
hare.— &  . 

PUBPLB  IN  FLOWBRS. 

I  WILL  Mk  you  to  be  ao  kind  as  to  pobliah  at  your 
early  ocnvenlenoe  the  mbjolned  statement,  which 
I  received  to  day  from  the  FeUow  of  the  Bo^ 
Sodety.  It  la  npon  the  anbject  of  "purple  in 
Qowerr."  In  which  be  b  Interested.— Hm«t  Bw- 

BAVK. 

The  atalement  nina  aa  foUom:— 

A  few  words  are  necessary  in  reply  to  Mr.  Engle- 
heart's  last  letttar.  I  have  no  wish  to  go  into  the 
question  as  to  whether  his  letter  or  my  own  be  the 
more  illogioal,  altbmigh  retaieiug  a  tfaong  oomvicbon 
on  the  sabjeo'.  I  will  eontent  mysdf  inth  a  few 
stntementa  of  fact,  wUch,  I  believe,  are  well  founded 
and  the  bearing  of  which  is  sufficienuy  obviooa. 

1.  In  loological  terminology  it  is  not  necessary  .to 
place  the  generic  and  specific  use*  of  the  aaiM  term 
in  juiUposition.  Such  terms  ooour  freely  m  ae*CTip- 
live  and  anatomical  science,  as  we'l  ak  m  clas^|fim- 
tion,  and  in  the  ftwmw  any  enoh  neeessit/  wouW  be 
wdremely  cambroue. 

2.  Logically,  there  is  no  difibreoce  between  soeh  a 
doable  employment  and  that  of  the  word  '  pnrpie. 
Mr.  ^udehe^  would  probaWy  admit  this  if  he  also 
admitted  the  specific  use  of  the  latter  word,  a  use 
which  he  will  find  hard  to  deny  aft^r  the  example 
mentioned  below. 

8.  The  adjective  "  bright "  ia  not  neMSsaiy  for  the 
apecifio  use  of  purple  by  Mr.  Nioholaon.  It  has  no 
value  for  Mr.  Engleheert's  contention.  I  merely 
quoted  this  instance  because  it  was  applied  to  a 
species  of  the  genus  under  discussion— Solanum.  If  1 
had  thought  that  any  argument  ;*y«^™5 
founded  npon  the  nss  of  riie  adjective  bright,  i 
should  have  selected  another  example. 

4.  Ipomsa  pulchella  is  described  by  Nicholson  as 
purple ;  I.  platenais  as  violet.  But  this  is  only  a  smfde 
example.  Nicholson  often  uses  the  term  u  a  •ped^ 
sense,  and  Mr.  Engleheart's  fulnte  to  meet  with  it 
seems  to  be  the  oatcome  of  a  very  superficial  examine' 
tion.  It  is  quite  natural  for  Mr.  Kngleheart  andep 
the  circumstances  to  question  the  aathontj  of  Michol- 
son,  but  this  course  does  not  help  hia  pjtitMiij  for  to 
not  only  maintained  that  the  specific  use  u  nuatakCB, 
hot  also  that  it  does  not  exist. 

fi.  It  ise«sv,  therefore,  to  meet  Mr.  Engleheart's  asser- 
tion that "  the  inmutahle  laws  of  tbonght"  prevent 
purple  from  being  used  in  any  but  a  generic  sesse,  and 
the  other  similar  st»temenU  in  his  conoludmg  pwa- 
giaph.  Indeed,  even  if  Mr.  Engleheart's  opinion  thai 
the  speoiflo  use  of  the  word  is  mistaken  be  granted,  it 
hetraya  a  touching,  bat  wholly  misplaced  coniidwioe  in 
the  ''immutable  laws  of  thought"  to  sappoee  that 
they  can  prevent  the  erroneoos  use  of  any  word.  The 
above  example  shows  that  ita  use  is  not  only  posnUe. 
but  aotoal,  and  to  maintaia  the  contrary  is  not  udeM 
"  a  oonfusion  of  both  thought  and  language,  bat  ia 
more  dangerous  ttill — it  is  an  inaccuracy. 

6.  As  to  Mr.  H.  Selfe-Leoeard.  perhaps  Mr.  Engle- 
heart's last  letter,  appearing  vrith  hia  own,  may  en- 
UAttn  him  on  the  controversy,  and  show  that  the 
issue  ia  wider  than  he  suppose),  and  meludes  the 
question  of  the  specific  use  of  purple.  He  should 
also  remember  that  a  word  may  be  accurate  and  yet 
entirely  inappropriate  and  nselMs,  and  that  this  is 
certainly  the  case  when  a  generic  colour  term  u  em- 
ployed to  deioribe  flowers  of  fixed  and  definite  shades. 
When  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Ewhank's  "  indictmjmL*  h» 
seems  to  forget  that  Ur.  Engleheart  was  distinetly 
the  aggressor.  


March  25,  1893.] 
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WATSONIA  ALBA. 

TflE  annexed  eDgraving  represents  the  white 
Watsonia,  a  plant  which  has  lately  caused  some 
sensatioD  in  gardening  circles.  The  original 
bulb  was  brought  by  myself  from  the  farm 
*'  Roman  River,"  in  the  Worcester  Valley, 
about  eightpjr  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  was 
found  growing  in  a  peaty,  boggy  marsh,  amongst 
thousands  of  the  common  pink  variety. 

The  proprietor  of  the  farm  had  passed  over 
the  ground  perhaps  hundreds  of  times  during  a 
period  of  ten  years  and  had  never  seen  a  white 
specimen  before,  nor  has  he  seen  another  since. 
It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  unique  change 
of  colour  without  assignable  cause.  I  have 
found  the  flowers  considerably  improved  by 
cultivation  in  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  light  loam 
and  grown  in  a  damp  locality.  The  flowers  are 
of  the  purest  white,  rivalling  the  white  of 
Camellia  alba  in  purity  of  colour.  I.  have  400 
spikes  in  bloom,  and  they  present  a  striking 
appearance  in  the  garden. 

Oct.  19,  1892.  H.  M.  Abderne. 


A  LONG  SUCCESSION  .  OP  STOCKS. 

The  good  qualities  of  Stocks  are  well  koown  to  all 
lovers  of  flowerfi,  but  in  only  a  few  cases  can  it  be 
said  that  the  fact  of  its  l>eing  possible  to  have  them 
pearly  or  quite  all  the  year  round  has  beeo  grasped 
and  acted  npoa.  Daring  miM  winters  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  from  strong  plants  io  the  open  air 
repeatedly,  and  succeeded  in  doing  bo  nearly  up 
to  January  in  tbia  year.  Tben  came  the  severe 
frost,  and  the  Stocks  snfiFered  liadly  in  common 
witb  many  other  things.  Perfectly  hardy  they  are 
not,  there  beicg,  according  to  my  experience,  no 
exception  to  this  rale,  the  Brompton  as  well  as  the 
East  Lothian  and  other  iotermediatee  being  com- 
pletely destroyed  occasionally  by  severe  froata.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  be  certain  of  a  nearly  or  qclte 
constant  supply,  recoarae  moot  be  add  to  frame, 
pit,  or  bouse  caltare.  There  are  several  types  of 
Stocks,  and  which  comprise  many  excellent  varie- 
ties. All  things  coDsidered,  the  Esst  Lothian  va- 
rieties, five  in  number,  are  the  mostvalnable  of  all, 
these  being  verycontinaoas  fiowering,and,  aa  before 
stated,  fairly  hardy.  In  the  more  northern  coan- 
ties  they  are  far  more  extensively  grown,  and  their 
merits  better  appreciated  than  Is  the  case  in  the 
southern  parts  of  oar  isles,  thongh  this  wonld  not 
be  the  case  if  it  was  generally  known  that  they  do 
not  require  any  very  special  treatment  in  order  to 
have  have  them  at  their  best.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
with  that  of  other  varieties  late  in  March  or  early 
in  April,  the  plantis  being  duly  pricked  out  into 
boxes  of  good  soil,  hardened  off,  and  finally  planted 
oat  in  well-prepared  beds  or  borders  not  later  than 
the  first  weelt  in  Jane,  they  will  commeQce  fiowering 
late  in  July,  and  continue  gay  long  after  the  more 
tender  occupants  ot  the  borders  are  crippled  by 
frost,  or  damaged  by  heavy  aatomnal  storms. 
They  winter  best  when  on  rather  high  and  dry 
ground,  slopes  and  sach  like.  By  sowing  seed 
early  in  May,  and  planting  a  batch  where  they  can 
be  covered  by  frames,  larger  and  better  spikes  will 
be  bad  in  the  autumn  and  daring  the  winter,  it 
being  also  possible  to  safely  transplant  these  Stocks 
from  the  open  borders  to  pits  or  frames,  while 
same,  if  preferred,  can  be  placed  in  8-inch  or 
slighter  larger  pots.  The  East  Lothians  are  worth 
growing,  even  if  no  protection  is  to  be  afforded 
them. 

Of  the  true  intermediates  there  are  now  four 
distinct  colours  available — crimson,  scarlet,  purple 
and  white — and  it  Is  these  that  are  most  generally 
grown  in  pots  under  glass  for  early  spring  flower- 
Ing.  Well  managed,  or  as  sent  in  large  numbers  to 
Covent  Garden,  they  are  very  effective,  paying  well 
for  the  trouble  taken  with  them.  In  very  many  cases, 
however,  they  are  kept  in  a  semi-starved  state  in 


small  pots  far  too  long,  the  final  ahift  being  given 
after  the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  poor  spindly 
spikes  of  flowers  are  the  outcome.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  about  the  last  week  in  Aagust,  a 
week  later  rather  than  any  earlier,  and  not  io  heat. 
Instead  of  placing  the  seedlings  sii^ly  in  3-inch 
pots,  I  prefer  to  place  them  direct  into  their 
flowering  pots,  three  plants  in  each  6-inch  pot 
answering  welL  At  first  they  ought  to  be  care- 
fally  watered,  or  the  soil  may  become  sour,  and 
daring  the  winter  a  greenhouse  shelf  is  the  best 


Waiaonia  idha.    Engraved  for  The  GABDEN/rom 
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place  for  them.  Commence  feeding  when  the 
fiower-spikea  are  forming.  To  succeed  these  in- 
termediates, there  is  a  very  charming  form  of  Ten- 
week  Stock  available,  this  being  distributed  in 
this  country  either  as  the  new  forcing  Ten-week 
or  Snowflake.  It  is  quite  a  gem  for  pot  work,  each 
plant,  if  well  grown,  producing  a  strong  central 
and  sometimes  side  spikes  of  pure  white,  clove- 
scented  flowers.  .  A  good  percentage  are  double, 
but  the  singles  are  not  to  be  despised,  the  flowera 
being  large  and  quite  good  enoagb  for  fillin. 


vases.  The  first  packet  or  packets  of  aeed  may  be 
sown  at  once,  and  a  succession  be  had  by  sowing 
more  seed  a  month  or  six  weeks  hence.  Raise  in 
gentle  heat,  and  treat  Ihe  seedlings  much  as  ad- 
vised in  the  case  of  the  intermediates ;  only  the 
earliest  must  be  kept  in  a  moderately  strong  heat 
till  they  are  growing  strongly,  after  which  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  warm  greenhouse  will  bring 
them  along  admirably.  They  can  be  had  in  foQ 
bloom  early  in  May,  the  snooeasional  batch  being 
at  its  best  perhaps  at  Whitsuntide.  Supposing 
more  plants  are  raisied  with 
the  res  t  of  the  border  Stocks, 
these  wonld  t>e  amongst  the 
first  to  fiower,  but  it  ia  for 
growing  in  pots  that  I  most 
esteem  this  sturdy  little 
early  form.  The  ordinary 
Ten  -  week  forms,  raised 
under  glass  early  in  April 
and  never  checked,  are 
worthy  occbpants  of  mixed 
borders,  but  are  scarcely 
suitable  for  massing.  Unless 
those  who  plant  them  in 
that  way  are  prepared  with 
some  kind  of  succesaional 
plants  to  succeed  the  Stocks 
when  they  collapse  in 
August.  The  new  pyra- 
midal Ten-week  is  superior 
to  the  ordinary  forms, 
these  as  a  rule  producing 
finer  spikes  of  bloom.  Where 
white  flowers  are  in  de- 
mand, the  comparatively 
new  perpetual  flowering 
type,  ot  which  Princess 
Alice  is  as  yet  the  only 
representative,  should  cer- 
tainly be  grown.  liaised 
with  the  Ten-week  and 
duly  planted  out  on  good 
ground,  it  will  commence 
flowering  by  midsummer 
and  continue  gay  till  well 
into  the  autumn.  This 
variety  is  of  a  somewhat 
tall  weedy  habit  of  growth, 
aTid  pays  well  for  staking 
upright.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  plants  give 
double  flowers,  and  the 
spikes  are  very  handy  for 
cutting  and  packing.  The 
East  Lothians  form  a  good 
natural  saccession  to  the 
Ten-week  forme;  so  also 
do  the  earliest  flowering 
autumn  varieties.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  six  distinct 
colours,  and  it  Is  a  qnestion 
if  they  differ  greatly,  if  at 
all,  from  the  East  Lothians. 
Any  way,  they  give  a  grand 
display  during  August  and 
September  and  are  proof 
against  all  but  the  moat 
severe  frosts.  These  also 
should  be  sown  late  in 
March  or  early  in  April, 
and  never  neglected 
the  time  they  are  up  till 
they  are  growing  strongly. 

The  last  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  llrompton  Stocks. 
The  Old  Scarlet  is  still  the 
favourite  form,  and,  I  think,  the  hardiest,  but  the 
white  variety  is  also  worthy  of  being  grown  ex- 
tensively, packets  ot  mixed  colours  being  also 
distributed  by  most  seedsmen.  I^te  in  June  la 
a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed,  the  seedlings  being 
duly  pricked  out  on  sheltered  borders,  fruit  tree 
borders  soiting  them  well,  the  slight  protection 
there  afforded  them  by  the  trees  not  unfrequently 
saving  the  plants  from  severe  frosts.  It  is  during 
May  and  June  when  these  varieties  are  at  their 
best.— I.  M.  H.,  in  Field. 
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A  NOTE  ON  SPBINa  FLOWBBS. 
Tbbrb  are  many  wkjb  of  tdantTDg  aprlng-flower- 
ing  bnlbs.  but.  Dnfortanabe^,  with  too  mach  ad- 
herence to  set  pattems  and  rigid  lines.   The  plan 
of  keeping  each  colour  distinct  ia  being  more  fol- 
lowed, ana  the  effect  is  maob  richer  thao  if  aeveml 
varietiei  are  ued  in  a  formal  wi^.  Apart  bom  the 
beddinr  ODt  of  HTaclnths  and  Tollps,  the  emaller- 
flowered  bulbs  may  be  osed  in  a  disUnct  and 
charming  manner  by  planting  tbem  as  a  ground- 
work to  beds  filled  with  snuJl  decidaoos  shmbs. 
We  have  noticed  before  in  the  pages  of  Thb  Oab- 
DEir  the  beauty  of  the  Winter  Aconite  as  a  surface 
to  a  bed  filled  with  the  Siberian  Dogwood,  also  the 
delightful  coQtrast  of  colour  between  Bulbocodium 
Tomnm  and  a  daA  green-stemmed  deciduous 
riiml:^  these  bcdng  in  beauty  quite  early  In  the  year. 
When  travelling  about  recently  we  have  made  note 
of  other  charming  associations,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  was  the  Siberian  Squill  (S.  sibirica) 
planted  thickly  at  the  base  of  standard  Rhododen- 
drons.  A  good  surface  of  stnl  is  left  around  the 
■bnil^  and  this  is  in  tiie  time  of  the  flowering  of 
the  Squills  one  sheet  of  intense  Uoe.  The  Chlono- 
doxa  is  very  beantifnl,  and  much  fuss  is  made 
aboDt  its  Tartetiee ;  but  nothing  equals  a  good  mass 
of  S.  ^birica  for  colour— a  lustrous  gentian  blue, 
richer  than  anything  we  have  amongst  s 
flowers.  The  Tenby  Daffodil,  so  exquisitely  si 
is  reiy  pleasing  In  a  bed  filled  with  FfttentUla 
ticosa,  as  we  noticed  at  Eew  the  other  day,  and  it 
is  hy  thus  using  the  bulbous  flowers  of  spring  that 
one  makes  the  garden  interesting  to  all,  getting 
pictures  that  the  artist  wonld  care  to  see.  Mus- 
caris  may  be  planted  as  in  the  case  of  the  Squill, 
and  follow  later  on,  forming  a  soocessioD,  the  blue 
flowers  of  a  duller  shade,  but  very  charming. 
Scilla  bifolia  in  its  various  forms,  Chlonodoxas. 
Dog's-tooth  Violets  and  such  dwui  Nardssi  as 
minor  are  also  worthy  of  note.   The  white  variety 
of  Ery  thronium  dens-canis  is  very  beautiful  planted 
at  the  foot  of  a  standard  Rhododendron,  the 
mottled  leafage  being  set  ofl!  by  a  profusion  of 
white  flowers.   This  xind  of  pluiting  illustrates 
the  princiide  of  massing  flowers,  the  only  way  to 
get  the  full  effect  of  th^  cohmr.  Many  gardens 
are  dull  at  this  season,  simply  throngb  Insnfficient 
qoantities  of  the  bulbs  being  planted.  A  patch  or 
two  on  tlie  border  is  not  the  way  to  get  the  full 
IieaQty  from  a  flower ;  but  planted  thickly  as  in  the 
way  suggested  and  in  positions  usually  left  bare, 
the  garden  is  filled  with  colour  in  the  months  of 
Haroh  and  April,  even  in  Febroary  if  the  Winter 
Aoonite  Is  freely  planted.  The  bidbe  ara  not  ex- 
pensive unless  very  rare  varietiM  are  pnrduued, 
which  are  not  necessary  to  get  effect 


occur  when  it  is  in  fall  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
packed  closely  together  in  'large  beads,  and  are 
pure  white  with  a  pink  centre.  A  spreading  col- 
ony ot  it  on  the  rockery  is  pleasing  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  in  a  sheltered  comer  will 
make  a  brave  display  of  bloom,  the  plants  growing 
well  between  large  stones.  Tlie  Megaseas  are  a 
valuable  class  of  liardy  plants,  handsome  even 
when  not  in  bloom  for  their  rich  green  leathery 
leaves,  qaite  crimson  in  tone,  however,  in  the 
winter  monttis.  They  are  w^  worth  planting  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden,  and  if  the  position 
is  not  too  exposed,  the  laige  heads  of  flowers  have 
a  flue  effect  H.  ciliata,  M.  craaslfolia,  and  other 
types  are  useful  for  this  purpose.  A  very  fine  va- 
riety of  M.  ligulata  is  spectosa,  and  it  makes  a  good 
pot  plant  for  a  cool  or  oold  boose  early  in  the 
spring.  The  fiowers  are  of  a  clear  rosy  pink  col- 
our and  produced  freely.  H.  cordifolia  purpurea, 
which  has  flowen  of  a  rose-porple  sliade,is  a  beau- 
tiful variety,  and  should  be  made  a  note  of.  It 
is  a  pity  to  keep  the  Megaseas  aadOTOOver.  They 
are  so  beautiful  in  the  open  in  the  early  spring,  that 
they  should  be  well  represented  in  every  good  gar- 
den, the  great  point  being  to  keep  the  plants  shel- 
tered from  keen  winds,  which  play  havoc  with  the 
flowers.  But  in  every  rock  garden  such  assistance 
may  be  afforded. 


Helleboni  aa  ont  flowera.— The  flowers  of 

the  Christmas  Rose  when  cut  last  in  water  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  we  cannot  always  depend  upon 
having  them,  as  ttiey  come  in  midwinter,  and  un- 
less protected  are  usually  marred  by  the  weather. 
The  spring  Hellebores,  especially  the  lovely  forms 
of  orientalis  and  oolohicns,  ara,  as  we  recently  re- 
marked, more  constant,  and  having  a  graceful 
habit  with  several  flowers  borne  on  long  staUu, 
they  are  even  prettier  for  cutting  and  need  no  spe- 
cial  arrangement.  When  first  we  tried  them  for 
cutting,  however,  they  proved  very  disappointing, 
and  did  not  last  fresh  for  as  many  days  as  the 
flowers  of  the  Christmas  Rose  would  weeks. 
Apparently,  however,  this  defect  arises  from  some 
inamlity  of  the  flower-stems  to  absorb  water  at 
a  snfficient  rate  to  make  up  for  evaporation  or  to 
sustain  the  freshness  of  the  blooms.  There  is  a 
simple  and  most  effectual  remedy,  however,  which 
is  to  split  up  the  base  of  the  flower-stem  for  an 
inch  or  so  with  the  knife  immediately  before  put- 
ting the  flowers  in  water,  and  then  the  blooms  keep 
fresh  for  nearly  a  f<»tnight  if  tbej  are  reqofred  as 
long. 

Kegaaea  or  Saxifraga  Stracheyl  is  one  of 

the  most  beaatltnl  of  the  family,  and  a  lai^  mass 
of  it  was  recently  in  bloom  in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's 
nursery  at  Tottenham.  It  should  not  be  planted 
in  too  exposed  sitnations,  as  the  flowers  are  too 
deU(»t«  to  witlistand  kew  eaateriy  winds  which 


FLOWXB  GARDEN  NOTE& 

Thb  various  things  aUnded  to  in  previous  notes 
that  should  be  sown  at  any  time  during  the  pre- 
sent month  are  specially  suited  to  those  small  gar- 
dens where  means  are  not  to  hand  for  wintering  a 
quantity  of  bedding  stuff,  and  propagation  by  seed 
wonld  tend  to  obviate  in  a  great  measure  the  ne- 
cessity for  prosecDtmg  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  keeping  a  small  house  gay  through  the  winter 
months,  and  yet  stocking  it  half-full  of  xonal 
Pelargouinms.   Where  frames  on  a  slight  hotbed 
are  available  this  is  the  tMst  method  of  raisiag 
what  may  be  called  bedding  aonoals,  but  they  can 
also  be  advanced  by  sowing  in  boxes  in  a  cool 
house,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedUngs  can  be  huidled 
pricked  off  into  a  nice  light  compost  and  sheltered 
from  frost  and  very  keen  triads  by  a  few  mats  or 
cloths.    Lobelias,  Phlox  Dmmmondi  In  variety, 
and  the  compact  form  of  Petunia  as  well  as  Asters, 
Stocks,  Uarigolds,  and  Zinnias  can  be  raised  in 
this  way.   Calceolarias  are  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  formerly,  and  the  reason  ia  not  difficult 
of  solution ;  they  are  miff;  subjects,  liable  to  go 
off  at  a  critical  time  and  leave  gaps  that  are  not 
easily  fiUad  with  plants  of  a  soltula  oolonr.  Flower 
gardenras  of  a  imst  generation  were  in  the  haUt  of 
recommending  for  these  a  rich  soil  and  firm  plant- 
ing, but  I  have  always  had  the  best  results  from 
open,  well-pulverised  beds  into  which  a  fiur  dress- 
ing of  coarse  red  sand  had  been  worked.   A  note 
or  two  respecting  Begonia  Worthiana  reminds  one 
that  this  as  yet  Is  not  nearly  so  widely  grown  as 
its  merits  warrant.  There  wonld  seem  to  be  two 
distinct  t^pes,  the  one  of  loose,  straggliog  habit 
and  only  fairly  free,  the  other,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed with  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  as 
about  the  very  iMSt  summer  bedding  plant  in  cul- 
tivation.  If  the  stock  is  to  Ik  increased,  tubers 
should  nov^have  been  some  time  In  alittie  warmth, 
and  cuttings  stmck  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled.  If  nice  little  Fuchsias  are  wanted  as  dot 
plants  for  dwarfer  subjects  and  no  smalt  old  plants 
are  available,  those  from  cutting  pots  may  be  pushed 
aloc^C  for  the  purpose.   It  is  not  the  most  striking 
varieties  from  a  florist's  standpoint  that  are  most 
serviceable,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Fuchsia 
bedding  both  with  large  and  small  plants  I  ever 
saw  being  prodaced  with  such  old-fashioned  sorts 
as  Rose  of  Castile,  Mme.  Comelliseo,  and  Annette. 
We  shall  soon  be  pricking  off  Margarita  Carnation 
from  the  seed  boxes  into  prepared  beds  with  the 
view  of  securing  nice  stocky  little  plants  by  the  be- 
ginning of  May.   This  comparatively  new  race 
possesses  in  an  eminent  d^ree  one  special  feature 
wanting  in  many  so-called  border  Caniations — 
freedom  of  growth  and  an  ezoallent  constitution. 
It  cannot  be  too  firmly  impresied  on  those  who 
contemplate  planting  Carnations  on  a  rath  or  exten- 


sive scale  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  few  really 
good  things  tlian  a  host  of  indifferent  varieties.  I 
remember  looking  through  a  collection  once  that 
boasted  a  tremendous  number  of  varieties,  bnt  the 
proportion  of  weedy  weakly  plants  was  almost  six 
to  one,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  however 
good  individoal  flowers  might  be,  time  was  not  a 
great  number  that  oonld  be  classed  as  really  good 
all-round  sorts. 

If  any  extension  in  the  way  of  herbaoemis  pwen- 
nial  planting  is  in  contemplation  for  another  au- 
tumn, it  is  well  to  make  canful  and  constant  notes 
from  the  present  time  right  through  the  summer 
with  the  view  of  becoming  thorongnly  aoquainted 
with  the  habits,  time,  and  duration  of  fiowering, 
heights  and  other  matters  of  tiie  different  varieties 
of  the  various  species  of  plants  with  which  it  Is 
proposed  to  dead,  especially  if  large  beds  on  Oiass 
are  to  be  planted  up  in  this  way.   One  can  shift  a 
clump  quickly  on  a  mixed  herbaceous  border,  hot 
luge  beds  once  planted  should  not  be  meddled 
with  mora  than  cme  can  help,  save  it  may  be  to  re- 
strict rambling  tendencies  In  lai^  or  to  lift  for 
diririon  dwatfer  plants.  It  Is  very  Interesting.  If 
space  permits,  to  devote  separate  beds  to  one  given 
plant  in  its  several  varieties,  planting  thinly  and  in 
sufficient  bnlk  to  give  a  good  idea  of  each  par- 
ticular variety  to  carpet  with  something  else  if 
DO  dwarf  members  are  to  be  fonnd  in  a  par- 
ticular famDy,  or  In  other  oases  to  make  the  tnuen 
perform  this  dnty  for  tiielr  taller  hrathren.  An 
mstaoce  of  this  latter  style  may  be  found  in  a  bed 
of  Campanulas.   A  really  charmiog  effect  can 
be  prod  need  by  first  planting  nice  clumps  of 
persioifolia,  p.  alba,  p.  alba  plena,  nrtictefolia 
fl.-pL  and  n.  alba  plena,  afterwards  fllling  fn 
with  oarpatioa  and  ix^ylla.    A  very  beantifnl 
bed  can  oe  formed  with  some  bait  dozen  varie- 
ties of  Spima,  tliat  would  average  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  in  height,  afterwards  carpeting  with  tnfted 
I^sies,  which  would  also  serve  a  similar  purpose 
round  bold  clumps  of  Day  Lilies  or  the  Kuse 
Campion.   Another  race  of  plants  that  might  with 
advantage  have  a  bed  or  beds  devoted  entirely  to 
them  are  the  Starworts,  and  if  planted  with  due 
regard  to  fa^ht  and  saocession  of  flower  a  biave 
show  would  be  made.    The  Increased  interest  in 
their  culture  Is  shown  by  the  fact   that  some 
ninety  varieties  are  cat^c^ed  this  year,  and 
really  it  is  difflcnlt  to  lay  one's  hand  on  a  more 
useful  race  of  plants,  flowering  as  they  do  in 
variety  for  four  months  In  the  ;ear.    With  a  littie 
overhead  protection  against  frost  we  were  cutting 
diSusns,  pendnlus,  vimineus,  and  Calliope  the 
second  week  in  December.  As  tiie  lime  for  taking 
Violet  cuttings  will  soon  be  at  hand,  it  is  well  to 
make  sura  of  a  good  border  for  them.    A  soatb- 
weat  aspect  suits  them  best  here ;  they  get  a  fair 
share  of  sunshine.    On  a  due  south  border  I  have 
known  them  a  long  time  making  headway,  despite 
a  good  mulching,  if  a  spell  of  hot,  very  dry  weauier 
followed  planting.   Many  set  out  the  runners  at 
once  where  they  are  to  remain  until  the  followii^ 
September,  but,  taking  the  average  of  seasons, 
plants  are  more  quickly  made  by  dibbling  the 
runners  thickly  into  a  frame  now  and  planting  oat 
in  April.   The  most  stocky,  sturdy  plants  and  the 
firmest,  finest,  and  earliest  developed  crowns  are 
obtained  from  fattly  stiff  soil,  and  if  tlie  border  is 
rather  on  the  light  side,  it  is  well  to  introduce  some- 
thing to  give  it  a  firmer  and  rather  more  holding 
consistency.    A  bit  of  deeply-dug,  well-pulverised 
soil  that  would  grow  Strawberries  well  would  be 
admirably  adapted  for  Violets. 

Succulents. — Many  of  these  were  first  used 
as  carpet  -  bedding  plants,  and  because  one 
was  only  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  on  the 
smoothly-plastered  sides  <tf  beds  or  forming  on  a 
small  scue  an  accurate  refwesentation  of  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids  with  every  sign  of  flower 
carefully  removed,  we  are  apt  to  foiget  what 
really  nice  beds  they  make  if  allowed  to  grow  and 
flower  at  will.  They  may  be  associated  with  other 
dwarf -fiowering  or  fino-f oliaged  plants,  or,  tabd;^  any 
species,  form  beds  of  the  several  varieties,  sobe- 
verlas,  Sempttrvlvnms,  and 


may  be  trea 
tive  beds,  of 
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ifl  the  carefal  examination  of  tbe  onrioaa  flowers 
as  they  are  developed.  They  may  be  planted  in 
clamps  with  iaterrenlng  spaces  carpeted  with  one 
of  the  dwarfest  of  the  wnily,  and  an  oocuional 
idant  pf  nice,  light  graeefoi  foliage  dn^iped  in 
Jiare  and  there  to  lelieve  (if  It  be  deemed  ad  visable) 
the  formalily  tA  the  beds.  E.  Botbxbll. 

OlartmoiU. 


THB  CULTIVATION  OF  VIOLETS. 

This  snbjeet  has  been  so  e^iaoatirely  treated  by 
"J.  R."(page  157)  that  farther  reference  to  it  may 
not  be  considered  necessary  or  desirable,  bat  one 
point  nppennoit  In  my  mind,  and  not  mentioned 
by  "J.  B.,"  forms  an  excuse  for  rererting  to  tbe 
subject  aipUn.  Mild  bottom-boat  derived  from  fer- 
menting materials  is  invariably  adopted  by  many 
good  Violet  growers  for  stimnlating  a  prompt  and 
healthy  moTemeot  in  root,  leaf,  and  flower  bad.  I 
know  foil  well  ihe  aversicm  many  bold  in  r^ard  to 
the  emtdQyment  of  artiflcial  heat,  believing  it  to 
be  totally  nnneceesaiy  in  the  cnltlvation  of  Violets, 
bat  while  one  gardener  may  secure  a  fall  supply 
by  one  method,  another  may  gain  the  same  ends 
by  qnite  a  different  method  of  treatment.  Poesibly 
"  J.  JL"  is  one  of  those  good  growers  who  consider 
bottom-heat  ondealnible,  or  reference  woald  most 
asBoredlyhaTe  been  made  to  nudi  an  imptvtant 
deti^  We  have  two  laige  foar-Ught  pits  filled 
with  the  favoorite  Harie  Lonlse;  one  of  them  was 
flUed  np  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  with 
mannre  and  leaves  with  tbe  view  of  generating 
some  slight  warmth,  and  for  the  pan>08e,  too,  of 
raising  tbe  soil  for  planting  in  to  the  reqaired 
close  proximity  to  the  glass.  No  other  means 
wonid  have  been  so  expeditions  orearily  carried  oot^ 
and  the  reaalts  galoea  are  certainly  far  in  advance 
of  those  seonred  by  oj^KMlte  treatment,  namely,  by 
empIcTing  do  manure  at  all.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  no  comparison  in  the  state  of  tbe  plants 
or  the  qoantity  or  qaallty  of  the  blooms  gauiered. 
From  this  same  provision  I  have  seen  annsoally 
flue  and  abundant  blossoms  in  other  gardens  fn 

*  nut  jttOBf  and  I  have,  too,  iasMCted  equally  good 
^dletfl  grown  in  as  nnheatea  bed.  Local  condi- 
tions have  so  mnoh  inflaence  in  gaining  a  full  and 
contiDuous  supply  of  these  sweet-smelling  flowers, 
that  it  is  difSonlt  to  estimate  which  is  the  best  to 
adopt  with  certainty,  and  In  adapting  oneself  to 
dicnmstances  there  Is  not  always  choice  in  the 
matter  pertaining  to  the  method  of  procedure. 
Deep  i^ts,  wh«i  employed  for  other  purposes  in 
summer,  require  a  quantity  of  material  of  some 
kind  to  fill  worn  to  tbe  detired  height,  and  often 
litter  and  leaves  can  be  had  more  conveniently 
than  soQ  tot  raising  the  Violets  dose  np  to  the 
glass. 

Another  point  In  which  many  growers  differ  is 
in  the  preparation  of  the  young  plants  or  runners 
for  future  work.  "J.  R."  says,  "Short  ruoners  are 
superior  to  divided  crowns,  and  infinitely  more  so 
than  onttings."  This  may  be  true  in  his  own  case, 
bat  there  are  growers  who,  for  various  reasons, 
pr^er  those  methods  which  give  so  little  satisfnc- 
tion  to  "  J.  R."  Those  who  propagate  them 
cuttdngB  most  needs  have  a  spare  frame  for  their 
reception  and  after-treatmmt  until  the  time  when 
Uiey  are  planted  in  their  summer  quarters.  I  oooe 
saw  a  very  fine  lot  of  plants  in  the  Uarstoa  Gar* 
dens  which  Mr.  Iggulden  had  grown  from  cnt- 
tings.  Instead  of  these  being  planted  oatdoors 
for  the  summer  months,  they  were  allowed  to  grow 
in  the  pits  permanently  where  tb^  flower  in 
winter.  They  were  remaKaUe  for  the  dwarf  and 
■very  compact  eharaoter  of  their  growth  and  the 
noduction  in  thdr  season  of  extra  fine  blooms. 
It  is,  of  oonrse,  not  evervoae  who  cao  give  np  frame 
space  in  summer  for  the  Violet,  nor  perhaps  i3  it 
necessary  that  this  should  be  done.  Mr.  Iggulden's 

*  plants  might  probably  have  done  just  as  well  if 
they  had  been  subject  to  the  usual  routine  of 
planting  and  replanting.  The  dividing  of  the  old 
crowns  offers  facilities  to  the  grower  who  has  little 
time  or  opportunity  for  carrying  oat  the  details  In- 
cumbent on  the  preparation  of  onttings  or  runners. 
Good  Violets  have  been  and  still  are  grown  under 
«aoh  method,  the  issues  resolting  from  either  plan 


depending  very  much  on  attention  to  detail  and 
local  surroundings. 

Preparation  of  the  ground  and  position  of  the 
summer  quarters  are  other  matters  on  which 
growers  differ  io  Uke  manner  to  that  affecting  the 
preparation  of  tbe  runners.  Some  trench  their 
ground  deeply  and  apply  manure  [dentiCully,  while 
others  Ignore  this  altogether,  neither  Alg^g 
deeply  nor  manuring  freely,  eich  in  turn  supplying 
the  one  great  aim  of  the  cultivator— abundant 
blossom.  Some  argue  that  a  sheltered  border  is 
desirable  for  obtaining  a  foil  grown  and  perfect 
plant,  and  in  perhaps  quite  as  many  cases  an  open 
situation  is  chosen,  the  one  answering  the  same 
purpose  as  the  other,  and  so  long  as  this  condition 
of  things  can  be  maintained,  it  matters  but  little 
what  Is  the  cultural  method  pursued  by  anyone. 

For  growing  In  pots,  the  Neapolitan  seems 
better  adapted  than  Harie  Louise ;  tiie  latter  I 
could  get  to  remiUn  in  a  free-flowering  state 
but  a  short  time  in  pots,  either  standing  In  cold 
pits  or  in  cold  houses.  In  pots  they  are  much 
appreciated  for  room  furnishing,  but  we  were 
unable  to  keep  them  long  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
In  Capt.  BelSeld's  garden  at  Frenchay,  the  old 
Neapolitan  I  nottoed  recently  in  nice  blossom, 
while  Marie  Louise  showed  no  such  tendency, 
although  both  were  equally  healthy  in  foliage 
and  growing  side  by  side.  This  to  me  seemed 
convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  one  over  tbe 
other  for  ibe  purpose  in  qaeation. 

Gardau,  Soad  A$kton.    W.  Btbvohbli.. 


HardiaeM  of  Eccremocarpus  scaber.— 

This  plant  proves  quite  hardy  against  a  south 
wall  where  Rose  Devoniensis  has  suffered  severely 
and  other  Roses  in  a  leas  degrea  It  is  not  only 
breaking  up  strongly  at  the  bottom,  but  many  of 
last  year's  shoots  are  green  at  the  tips  and  growing. 
Tbe  plant  is  most  useful  for  covering  rather  low 
walls  or  trellises  in  a  warm  position,  as  It  is  more 
easily  trained  and  kept  clothed  to  the  base  than 
are  many  of  our  strong-growing  olimbiog  plants. 
It  bears  a  profusion  of  ito  orange-red  flowers  from 
July  to  the  end  of  autumn.  The  large  seed-pods 
form  very  quickly  and  should  be  constantly  re- 
moved, or  the^  will  strain  the  plant  and  prevent  it 
from  flowering  so  freely  as  it  should  do.  In  raising 
seedlii^  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
and  kept  in  a  cool  bouse  till  spring,  when,  if  re- 
moved to  warmer  quarters,  it  wilt  soon  grow.  If 
kept  tilt  spring  before  being  sown,  the  seed  will 
probably  not  germ  hi  ate  till  the  autumn,  and  in 
some  oases  not  till  the  followlog  spring,  so  losing 
a  season's  growth.— J.  C.  Tall&ok. 

Om^ialodea  woma.  —  What  a  pity  this 
is  Bot  more  often  seen  In  gardens  I  No  o^er 
flower  gives  the  same  colour  as  this  Forget- 
me-not  during  the  latter  days  of  February  and 
throughout  the  month  of  March.  In  a  nook  of 
the  rock  garden  with  a  soutiiem  aspect  this 
plant  flourishes  well,  and  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage If  clumps  2  feet  or  so  in  diameter  can  be 
accommodated.  Small  patches  are  not  nearly  so 
effective.  Soil  that  is  somewhat  retentive  is  best 
for  giving  a  sturdy  and  free  growth. — B.  If. 

OamAtion  Leopold  do  Botluchlld.— We 

were  reminded  of  this  flue  garden  Carnation  by  a 
quantity  of  flowers  at  Gunuersbury  Park,  Acton, 
where  Carnations  succeed  well  io  the  open.  The 
large  collection  planted  ovt  In  beds  has  apparently 
suffered  little  barm  from  the  peculiarly  trying 
winter  ttirough  which  we  have  just  passed.  Thia 
variety,  which  will  doubtless  be  mnoh  grown  In 
the  future,  was  raised  by  Hr.  Reynolds  between  a 
Clove-scented  kind  and  Miss  Joliffe — a  very  inte- 
resting cross.  An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  it 
by  tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  August  23 
Isai  year,  when  it  was  flnely  shown.  The  flowers 
are  larger  full,  and  fringed,  the  colour  being 
similar  to  that  of  Hiss  Joliflle,  although  perhaps  a 
shade  darker.  A  great  point  Is  that  the  calyx 
does  not  split,  a  trait  which,  unfortunately,  mars 
tbe  usefulness  of  many  of  our  finest  garden  Car- 
nations for  colour.  The  flowers  are  as  sweetly 
scoited  as  those  of  the  old  Clove,  and  thus  we  get 


a  combination  of  the  two  parents,  the  oolonr  of 
Miss  Joliffe  and  the  fragrance  of  the  Clove. 
Last  year  we  tried  to  find  a  split  calyx  on  the 
idants,  but  hi^i^ly  foiled,  and  the  flowers  are 
carried  well  up  ou  strong  vigorous  stems.  It 
is  a  good  pot  i^ant  owmg  to  its  vigour,  and 
continues  to  bloom  over  a  long  season.  Tbe 
specimens  were  not  shown  last  year  until  the  end 
of  Augnst,  and  then  they  were  In  foil  perfection. 

Border  OanLatiozL«.~I  cannot  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Toung  anent  the  planting  of  the 
newly-layered  plants  in  the  autumn.  For  years  I 
practised  that  plan,  but  not  with  success,  as  many 
of  tbe  layers  snccambed  during  the  winter,  af- 
thoagh  they  have  often  been  phuted  toler- 
aldy  early  and  received  a  thin  mulch  of  decayed 
vegetable  soil  also.  TUs  season  I  decided  to 
allow  the  new  layers  to  remain  until  the  spring, 
where  they  now  are,  and  much  better  they  look, 
now  grovring  nicely.  I  hope  to  replant  them  in  a 
week  or  so  now.  The  soil  here  is  heavy  and  reten- 
tive; henoe  the  loss  of  plants  during  the  winter 
months  In  oonseqoence  of  their  not  b»ing  suffi- 
ciently well  established. — E.,  Steanmore  Park. 

Oamation  showing.— We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  the  Midland  Camirtion  and  Fiootee  Sodetj 
is  making  a  slight  move  in  the  dlraotion  of 
encouraging  a  more  artistic  and  natural  way  of 
showing  Camattmu  at  exhlMtions.  Th^  annoaace 
a  prize  for 

Twelve  Carnation  or  Picotee  blooms,  exhibition  va- 
rietiea,  but  disaimilar,  selfs  and  fandea  admiauble. 
to  be  sta^d  in  a  space  not  exceeding  20  squara  inches. 
No  wires,  beyond  a  mere  support,  no  paper  coHsrs  or 
manipulation  of  the  calyx  aUowcd,  and  slthonsh  a 
little  dress  ng  of  the  petals  will  be  admitted,  as  litt'e 
dressinir  as  possible  is  desrable.  The  flowers  must  be 
80  arranged  ihat  they  stand  well  above  wluitever  they 
may  be  staged  ia,  so  that  the  oal^x  may  easily  be  seen ; 
Carnation  foliage  and  buds^  will  be  allowed.  The 
object  the  donors  and  committee  have  in  view  is  to 
enoonrsfce  an  artistio  arrangement  <rf  the  flowers, 
staged  smu^y  in  group  fonn,  or  otherwise,  different  from 
the  usual  arrangement  on  boards;  the  attenticm  irf 
exhibitors  is  paitioalarly  directed  to  this,  as  the  setting 
up  as  well  as  the  flowers  will  be  considered  in  judging. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  some  little  dressing  of 
the  petals  is  admitted.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
whatever  that  a  Carnation  grown  naturally  in  the 
open  air  Is  prettier  than  any  drened  one  vrtiatever. 

Scilla  bifoUa  Ls  fiowering  freely  fn  gardens 
now,  but  we  should  like  to  see  such  a  charming 
bulb  grown  in  greater  quantity.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  it,  and  the  majority  ware  in 
full  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  tbe  nursery  of  Mr. 
T.  8.  Ware  at  Tottenham.  S.  b  grandiftora  or 
taurioa  ia  one  of  the  best,  the  flowers  of  the 
deepest  Uae  and  produced  freely  in  dense  heads. 
Alba,  pure  white,  is  pleasing  in  large  misses,  and 
there  are  also  rose  and  other  coloured  kinds — an 
interesting  series.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Scillas  are  vcsy  proof  against  weather  trials 
at  this  season.  'Hie  flowers  resist  well,  keen 
easterly  winds,  which  seem  to  dry  the  life  out  of 
the  Daffodils  and  many  early  treasures  of  the 
year.  Tbe  blue  and  tbe  white  varieties  mixed  make 
an  excellent  contrast,  and  tbe  bulbs  thrive  In  ordi- 
nary soil,  bat  It  dionld  be  fairly  light. 

The  OhionodoxM  are  In  full  flower  now,  and 
a  collection  of  them  is  interisting.  They  are  -all 
in  bloom  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  at 
Tottenham,  the  now  common  C.  Laoilfn  spring- 
ing up  everywhere.  It  should  be  pUnted 
thtdily  on  gtassy  defies,  as  at  Begent's  Park. 
The  white  variety  is  In  bloom  at  Tottenham, 
but  it  is  not  common  in  gardens.  As  regards  the 
type,  one  gebi  great  variety  In  the  colouring  of  tbe 
flowers,  some  very  pale,  others  large  and  of  the 
deepest  blae.  One  we  noticed  at  Tottenham  was 
quite  an  Oxford  blue,  almost  self.  0.  sardensis 
is  a  form  of  tbe  Glory  of  the  Snow,  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  in  1883.  The  flowers  are 
smaller  than  those  of  tbe  type,  more  freely  pro- 
duced, and  of  a  richer  blue.  C.  Lucilin  gigantea, 
or  grandificra,  as  it  is  now  usually  called,  was  re- 
presented by  a  coloured  plate  In  Tea  Oabdf 
Sept.  3,  1892.   It  is  a  very  fine  ftmn,  tke>floii 
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large,  violet-blne,  with  very  little  white  in  the 
centre,  and  constant.  The  whole  pl»nt  has  a  re- 
markably roboBt  aspect.  C.  nana,  C.  cretica  and 
its  variety  albiflora  are  of  interest,  but  for  general 
onUivation  C.  Ladlin  U  the  most  nsefol.  There 
aro  many  named  varieties  of  C.  Lncllin,  as  C. 
Tmolosi,  Forbesi,  la.,  but  they  are  distinct  in 
name  only. 

THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

CoNSTRucnos  OF  Rooks  for  Choice  Alpinb 
Plants. 

Reqcirshbnts  of  ALPINES. — I  stated  in  the  in- 
troduction to  these  articles  that  no  class  of 
plants  is  more  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  than 
alpine  plants,  espeoially  the  choice  and  neat 
growing  kindsfrom  the  higher  mountain  regions, 
which,  if  the  situation  is  favourable  to  their 
growth,  should  certainly  predominate  in  every 
rook  garden,  no  matter  whether  it  be  on  the 
small eet  scale  or  of  the  most  extensive  propor- 
tions. Thwe  is  a  peenliar  charm  aboat  these 
gems  of  the  mountain  flots,  which  cannot  fail 
to  fascinate  even  the  dullest  traveller  who  has 
seen  them  in  their  native  home.  No  country 
in  Europe  is  favoured  with  climatic  conditions 
more  suitable  to  the  wants  of  these  mountain 
plants  than  theBritish  Isles,  which  have  the  advan- 
t^e  of  possessing  one  of  the  principal  require- 
ments, viz.,  a  humid  atmosphere.  Yet  it  is 
astonishing  how  many  people  still  adhere  to  the 
absurd  notion  that  choice  alpine  plants  cannot 
be  grown  successfully  in  this  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  grow  much  better  here  than 
even  in  the  lowlands  of  Switzerland,  where  the 
air  is  very  dry.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  when  visiting  Geneva 
some  eighteen  months  ago,  ou  my  return 
journey  from  a  trip  throagh  tiie  Alps.  Here 
the  comteons  director  of  the  Jaidin  Alpin 
d'Aodimatation  was  loud  in  his  complaints 
against  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  that 
district,  which  he  sought  to  counteract  by 

Slanting  a  number  of  bis  choicest  alpines  in 
ph^^um  Moas.  In  this  country  we  nave  no 
need  of  such  measures,  as  I  tried  to  explain 
last  year  in  notes  on  that  subject  in  The  Gar- 
den. The  moist  atmosphere  of  the  British 
Isles  enables  us  to  grow  the  choicest  alpines, 
some  of  them  attaining  even  more  vigour  than 
they  do  in  their  native  mountains  ;  and  yet 
how  few  are  the  really  good  alpine  gardens  in 
this  country.  We  have,  it  is  true,  several  good 
nurseries  where  alpine  plants  are  cultivated. 
We  have  also  assortments  of  alpines  in  botanic 
gardens  and  in  Uie  gsrdms  of  a  few  enthusiastic 
loren  of  mountain  plants.  These,  however, 
are  in  most  cases  merely  botanical  collections 
not  associated  with  a  picturesque  rock  ganlen, 
as  they  should  be,  but  mostly  planted  without 
r^[ard  to  the  effect  of  the  rocks.  I  will  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  show  in  the  following 
pages  how  rock  gardens  might  be  constructed 
so  as  to  meet  sJl  the  requirements  of  choice 
alpines,  not  only  without  offending  gainst  the 
nues  of  taste  and  harmony,  but  heightening  the 
picturesque  effect  through  being  associated  with 
objects  of  natural  beauty.  Before,  however, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  constructing  rocks 
speciatly  adapted  for  mountain  plants,  I  will  say 
a  few  words  about 

Alpines  in  their  Native  Ho3f£. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  study  the  life  of 
plants  in  their  native  home  before  we  can  be 
successful  in  their  cultivation,  and  in  the  case 
of  alpines  this  is,  perhaps,  even  more  impor- 
tant than  with  any  other  class  of  plants.  The 
most  essential  requirements  of  the  neat  gems 
of  the  higher  altitudes  are : — 

(1)  Abundance  of  light. 


(2)  An  even  moisture.  |     Nature's  armour,  which  enables  the  plants 

(3)  Coolness  of  the  roots.  to  withstand  the  fiereest  rays  of  "unshine 

/A\  t\       L  ..  a  en  i    'li.     ti       The  lessou  taught  US  by  these  hmts  of  rtaturs 

(4)  Deep,  but  narrow  fi»ures  Blled  with  well- 1    ^^^.^^^       ofimmensJ  value  when  applied  to 

drained  stony  or  gritty  sod.  |  practical  rock  building.    It  shows  the  absuixiity 

I  will  deal  with  these  requirements  in  the  of  building  rocks  for  choice  alpines  near  trees 
above  order.  i  which  might  overshadow  them.   It  shows  that 

these  plants  require  an  open  space  and  the 
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which  floods  these  iiistricts.  In  the  high  moun- 
tain passes,  in  the  pastures,  the  fringes  of  the 
snownelds,  and  in  the  moraines  of  the  glaciers 
nothing  but  the  very  dwarfest  form  of  vegetal 
tion  could  possibly  escape  the  destructive 
force  of  avalanches  and  intense  cold.  No 
tree  could  possibly  exist  and  throw  its  shadow 
over  these  little  mountain  gems,  which  hold 
undisputed  possession  of  the  ground.  They 
may  sometimes  be  shaded  by  other  rocks,  but 
this  is  a  very  different  matter  from  being 


It  also  shows  that  plants  with  whitish  or. 
silvery  lesves  (caused  by  a  covering  of  silky 
hairs  or  downy  wool)  should  have  the  snnniest 
place  (tf  all. 

(2)  EVEK  HoiSTiTBK.— This  Is  amply  provided 
by  Nature  in  the  monntun  districts  for  the 
roots  of  the  plants  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere. 
Not  only  the  highest  peaks,  but  also  the  middle 
regions  of  the  Alps  aro  frequently  swept  by 
large  clouds.  In  addition  to  this,  continuous 
streams  of  water  dash  in  roaring  torrents  from 


shaded  by  trees.    For  a  period  varying  from  '  the  melting  ice  of  the  glaciers.    From  the  snow- 


four  to  six  and  sometimes  even  nine  months 
they  are  guarded  from  destruction  by  a  thick 
covering  of  soft  downy  snow.  Under  the 
brilliant  sunshine  of  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  "Fiihn"— a 
regularly  recurring  balmy  southerly  wind— this 
covering  is  ' 


fields,  too,  there  is  a  perpetual  flow  of  water 
trickling  over  the  hillsides  during  the  summer 
months.  The  evaporation  from  these  copious 
supplies  of  moisture  on  a  bright  day  must  be 
enormous  and  well  calculated  to  surround  the 
plants  with  a  protecting  veil  of  mist,  which, 
cleared  away  in  an  almost  in-  [  though  invisible,  must  be  an  effectual  barrier 

against  the  scorching  sun.  Some  plants, 
of  course,  like  more  moisture  than 
othen.  For  instance,  Saxifnga  aizoi- 
des,FamasBiapaIii8tris,  Qentiana  bava- 
rica  and  many  more  may  be  seen  grow- 
ing with  their  roots  actually  immersed 
in  the  icy  cold  liquid,  while  others, 
like  Opunua  vulg^s,  Aretia  vitaliana, 
AndroMoe  helvetica,  and  manySedunu, 
Sempervivums,  and  Saxifrages,  seem 
to  clothe  the  face  of  dry  rocks.  It  will 
be  found  on  examination,  however,  tiiat 
these  places  are  by  no  means  as  dry 
as  they  seem. 

Plants  only  an  inch  in  height  often 
send  their  roots  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet  into  the  narrow  crevices,  where 
naturally  the  locks  would  be  saturated 
with  moisture  in  abundance,  even 
though  their  outer  surface  may  appear 
as  dry  as  dust.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
with  plants  like  the  great  Py  renean  Saxi- 
frage (Saxifraga  longifolia),  many  And rosacesand 
other  plants  with  leaves  arranged  in  the  shape 
of  rosettes.  These  seem  to  enjoy  a  dry  sunny 
position  for  their  leaves,  which  we  geneially  find 
growing  sideways  from  the  rocks,  so  tiiat  no 
water  can  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  rosettes,  but 
their  roots  would  be  down  ever  so  far,  where 
soil  and  stones  are  perpetually  cool  and  moist, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  changes  of  climate, 
plants  in  the  lowlands  ;  but  these  sturdy  moun-  '  Here,  again,  we  must  look  to  Nature  as  our 
taineers  have  very  small  cells  and  much  thicker !  great  teacher,  and  the  foregoing  facts  furnish 
cell  walls  than  other  plants,  and  are  thus  pro- '  us  with  the  best  practical  hints  for  our  rock 
tected  against  a  tearing  of  their  tissues  by  rapid '  garden.    We  learn  from  them  that  plants  with 


Potitimsfor  great  Silvery  Rock/oil  (S.  longifolia)  in 
rock  garden. 


credibly  short  space  of  time,  and  immediately 
all  is  life  and  beauty  as  if  by  magio.  But  even 
in  the  midst  of  summer  these  plants  ue  frozen 
stiff  every  night  until  they  are  reached  by  the 
rays  of  a  scorching  sun.  The  result  of  such 
rapid  expulsion  of  the  cells,  as  must  necessarily 
take  place  in  consequence  of  this  sudden  change 
from  intense  cold  to  extreme  heat,  would 
doubtless  be  fatal  to  the  tender  tissues  of 


expansion  or  contraction  during  changes  of 
temperature.  That  plants  in  such  localities  can 
grow  only  during  a  very  few  hours  in  the  day 


rosettes  of  leaves  like  Saxifraga  longifolia  should 
be  planted  sideways,  as  shown  in  the  acoom- 
panying  illustration  of  that  plant  in  the  rock 


probably  accounts  for  their  stunted  mode  of  l  garden  of  Mr,  Rawson,  Bramhope,  Torquay 
growth  and  the  extreme  shortness  of  their  in- !  fengraved  from  a  phot<^raph  kindly  sent  by 
temodes.  It  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  <  Messrs.  Veitch,  Exeter).  We  may  also  learn 
plants  like  the  Edelweiss,  the  Androsaces,  and '  from  the  above  facts  that  an  even  moisture  not 
even  the  pretty  littie  Cobweb  Houseleek  be- '  only  of  the  soil,  but  also  of  the  atmosphere  are 
come  more  vigorous  in  these  islands  (where  I  most  essential,  uid  that,  therefore,  the  roots  of 
they  can  grow  by  night  as  well  as  by  day)  than '  alpines  in  the  rock  garden  should  be  enconrsged 
in  their  native  mountains.  The  leaves  and  to  grow  to  such  a  depth  that  constant  moisture 
occasionally  even  the  flowers  of  some  of  those  j  would  be  assured.  It  will  also  be  seen  from 
alpines  which  flourish  best  in  an  extremely  j  the  above  hints,  that  for  producing  a  moist  at- 
sunny  position  are  covered  with  white  silky ;  mosphere  around  the  plants  a  sprinkling  of  the 
hairs,  or  with  n  white  downy  kind  of  wool.  As  stones,  which  would  absorb  and  afterwards 
white  repels  the  rays  of  the  sun  more  than '  evaporate  the  water,  must  be  of  as  much  im- 
any  other  colour,  we  must  regard  this  covering '  portanoe  as  watering  the  plants  in  diyjireather. 
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As  an  additional  protection  against  drought  I 
find  it  an  excellent  plan  not  only  to  cover  the 
ground  around  choice  alpineB  with  small  stones, 
bat  also  to  have  somewhat  laiger  stones  project- 
ing from  the  surface  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  throw  a  certain  amount  of  shadow,  not  on 
the  plants,  which  in  most  cases  require  the 
bri|;hte8t  light,  but  on  the  soil  from  which  they 
epnng,  and  which  would  thus  be  prevented 
from  drying  too  rapidly  under  the  influence  of 
a  bright  summer  sun.  For  plants  preferriog 
an  exceptionally  damp  situation,  the  moisture- 


The  roott  of  these  plants  must  have  been  in 
actual  contact  with  the  ice  while  their  heads 
were  exposed  to  a  broiling  July  sun.  The  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  roots  and 
leaves  must  have  been  at  least  some  70°  or  80° 
Fahr.,  and  yet  their  blooms  showed  a  brilliancy' 
of  colour  I  had  never  seen  before.  At  a  con- 
siderable distance  lower  down  in  the  moraine  I 
noticed  many  more  of  these  and  other  charm- 
ing plants  growing  among  the  huge  piles  of 
boulders,  which  bear  grim  evidence  of  the  de- 
struotire  forces  of  bygone  ages.   The  crevices 


Alpine  fiowere. 


holding  capacity  of  the  soil  might  be  increased 
by  an  adouxture  of  Sphagnum  Moss. 

(3)  Coolness  of  thb  roots. — This  seems  as 
important  to  alpines  from  a  high  level  as  light 
and  moisture.  When  visiting  the  glacier  of 
VaUoray,  not  far  from  the  Gt  St.  Bernard 
and  near  the  Italian  frontier  of  Switzerland,  I 
noticed  in  the  highest  part  of  the  moraine  some 
lovely  specimens  of  Campanula  csnisia,  Aqui- 
legia  alpina,  Linaria  alpina  (the  alpine  Toad- 
flax), and  other  plants,  but  when  uprootiug  • 
them  with  the  "piolet,"  I  struck,  to  my  great 
astonishment,  the  solid  ice  of  the  gUwier, 
covered  by  only  a  few  inches  of  stony  grit. 


between  these  boulders  must  have  been  many 
yards  in  depth,  but  they  were  filled  up  by  grit 
and  stony  dibrisj  doubtless  washed  down  from 
higher  altitudes.  It  was  here  that  the  moun- 
tam  gems  seemed  to  flourish  in  greatest 
abundance.  On  carefully  digging  out  a  few  of 
these  plants,  I  noticed  that  their  roots  were 
of  enormous  length  compared  with  their  size, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  plants  grow> 
iog  at  a  distance  from  a  glacier  are  obliged 
!  to  send  their  roots  to  an  enormous  depth  be- 
fore they  can  reach  that  degree  of  coolneas 
and  moisture  so  essential  to  their  weU-being. 
In  practical  rock-building,  we  have  no  better 


means  of  providing  both  coolness  and  moisture 
for  the  roots  of  our  alpines  than  by  inducing 
them  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the 
medium  in  which  they  are  planted,  so  that  the 
root  tips  would  be  faraway  from  a  surface  exposed 
to  the  daugers  of  drought  in  summer  or  exces- 
sive wet  in  winter.  Most  people  plant  alpines 
in  rich  soil  aud  in  the  ordinary  way,  like  a 
bedding  plant.  The  consequence  is  that  such 
plants  spread  their  roots  close  beneath  tJie  sur- 
face, where  moisture  and  coolness  would  not  be 
even,  but  constantly  changing,  and  this  ia  the 
reason  why  bo  many  choice  alpines  perish  in 
our  gardens.  Their  modest  requirements  are 
by  most  people  misunderstood  and  overrated. 
The  lovely  alpine  Toadflax,  for  instance,  refuses 
to  grow  in  the  rich  soil  of  an  ordinary  border, 
but  if  sown  on  stony  rubbish  containing 
scarcely  a  scrap  of  soil,  it  will  grow  like  a  weed, 
because  in  such  a  position  it  would  be  obliged 
to  send  its  roots  to  a  great  depth  to  find  the 
scanty  nourishment  it  requires,  and  at  this 
depth  the  BoQ  would  naturally  be  cool  and 
moist. 

<4)  Dbkp,  but  nabrow  crevices,  well  drained 
and  filled  with  stony  or  gritty  soil,  must 
evidently  be  the  best  possible  means  of  supply- 
ing alpine  plants  with  the  requirements  enume- 
rated above,  and  of  this  we  have  plenty  of 
evidence  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountain  ranges. 
Here  we  may  see  many  thousands  of  the 
loveliest  flowers  apparently  growing  from  the 
solid  rock,  but  on  examining  such  spots  we  will 
find  that  they  spring  from  chinks  and  fissures, 
which  often  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible.  That  these  narrow  crevices  must  be 
of  very  considerable  depth  is  proved  beyond 
doubt  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  plants, 
which,  to  be  able  to  find  the  sparse  food  provided 
for  their  existence,  must  of  necessity  send  theur 
roots  to  a  depth  where  neither  copious  rains  nor 
scorching  sunshine  would  be  able  to  produc* 
any  material  diflerence  in  the  degree  of  coolness 
or  moisture  surrounding  the  rootS,  as  the  sun's 
fiercest  rays  could  not  be  felt  at  such  a  depth, 
and  any  excess  of  moisture  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  stone.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  the 
pastures  of  the  Alps,  where  these  mountain 
jewels  adorn  not  the  bare  rocks,  bub  a  green 
sward.  On  closer  examination  we  will  often 
discover  that  the  gritty  surface  soil  in  these 
localities  is  barely  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness, 
and  that  the  plants  have  driven  their  roots  so 
firmly  into  the  numerous  crevices  of  the  rock 
below  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dig  them 
out  without  breaking  them.  At  high  altitudes 
in  those  enormous  accumulations  of  grit  and 
(now  stationary)  boulders  and  stones  of  all 
sizes  called  a  "terminal  moraine,"  and  left 
behind  in  the  track  of  a  receding  glacier,  we 
have  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  alpines 
enjoy  a  position  where  their  roots  can  pene- 
trate into  deep  crevices.  So  luxuriant  are  their 
growth  and  so  endless  their  variety  in  these 
localities,  that  the  moraines  by  some  writers 
have  been  styled  "  the  botanic  gardens  o^  the 
AlpB." 

Here,  then,  we  may  once  more  draw  con- 
clusions from  Nature's  work,  which  will  asBiBt 
us  in  our  practical  work  of  rock-building.  We 
may  learn  that  deep  and  narrow  fissures  filled 
with  small  stones  and  gritty  soil  must  be  the 
best  possible  means  for  providing  alpine  plants 
from  high  altitudes  with  the  conditions  they 
require,  and  we  may  also  learn  that  if  alpine 
plants  in  their  native  home  can  fiourish  in  a 
narrow  fissure,  which  by  chance  has  become 
filled  with  particles  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
mixed  with  stony  grit,  it  must  surely  be  wrong 
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to  attempt  their  cultivation  (as  i«  so  often  done) 
in  rich,  weU-manured  garden  soil. 

£xeteT.  F.  W.  Mbyek. 

(To  eentinuad.) 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF 
LAND. 

To  THB  EnnoB  or  Thb  Qakdbk. 

Sntj — Free  trade  and  foreign  competition 
have  depreciated  the  value  of  land  in  this 
country  from  26  to  SO  per  cent.,  and  eren  no«r, 
&t  the  reduced  rents,  in  many  instances,  the 
land  does  not  pay  for  the  outlay  and  labour 
expended  in  working  it.  Thousands  of  acres 
are  gradually  going  out  of  cultivation,  and 
unlefB  something  u  done,  the  land-owners 
and  those  who  are  amiggUng  to  get  a  living 
oat  of  the  land  will  be  mined,  and  one  of  the 
most  imptfftant  iodnstriea  driven  out  of  the 
country.  A  vary  terions  and  important  ques- 
tion is  to  determine  what  is  nemed  to  bring 
about  a  change,  and  what  manner  of  staple 
industiy  can  be  applied  that  will  give  a  substan- 
tial return  and  be  the  means  of  rescuing  the 
luided  interest  from  the  loss  it  has  sustained, 
and  aflbrd  employment  to  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  country.  Innumerable  su^es- 
tions  are  from  time  to  time  being  thrown  out ; 
different  methods  of  cultivation,  different  va- 
rieties of  crops  brought  forward  aa  adjuncts 
and  substitutes,  but  all  come  far  short  and 
are  not  in  any  way  likely  to  meet  the  difficnl^. 

What  is  required  is  an  industry  Hbat  can  be 
taken  up  by' the  whole  country  upon  a  broad 
and  extensive  basis,  an  industry  that  will  benefit 
the  landowner,  farmer  and  labourer  throughout 
the  leiuth  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There  is 
no  mo&  of  culture  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
land  with  like  advantages  for  reclaiming  it  or 
giving  such  profitable  returns  as  fruit  growing. 
We  have  only  to  take  for  our  guidance  (to  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  on  this  sub- 
ject) the  quantity  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  imported 
annually.  According  to  last  year's  returns,  we 
find  that  over  .£9,000,000  worth  was  imported  in 
addition  to  what  we  grow  ourselves.  This 
enormous  sum  i^  being  paid  away  annually  to 
the  foreign  growers.  And  why  should  this  go 
on  year  after  year,  and  our  laiid  be  allowed  to 
go  out  of  cultivation  and  our  industry  to  dimi- 
nish when,  if  not  all,  the  greater  portion  of  this 
fruit  could  be  grown  in  this  country  equal  in 
quality,  if  not  superior,  to  the  foreign  produc- 
tions! If  it  pays  the  foreigner  to  grow  and 
send  over  here  this  enormoas  quantity  of  fruit, 
it  surely  would  pay  na  to  grow  it  ourselves  and 
supply  our  own  markets.  If  this  sum  of  money, 
instead  of  being  paid  away  to  the  foreigner,  went 
into  the  pockets  of  our  landowners,  farmers,  and 
labourers,  what  a  different  face  it  would  put 
upon  the  value  of  and  returns  from  the  land.  But 
we  must  not  stop  at  nine  or  ten  millions'  worth 
(or  whatever  sum  it  represents) ;  more  than  this 
will  be  needed  as  time  goes  on  and  our  popula- 
tion increases  to  enable  us  to  provide  a  daily 
supply  of  wholesome  and  necessary  fruit ;  and 
further,  the  time  mi^  not  be  Ua  distant  (after  a 
proper  ^stom  of  cultore  has  been  established) 
when  we  may  find  ourselves  exporters  of  fruit 
instead  of  importon,  both  in  its  raw  and  pre- 
served state. 

Fruit-growing,  however,  before  it  becomes 
univenal  will  require  to  be  taken  up  on  much 
luwader  lines  and  in  a  much  more  i^tematie 


and  business-like  manner  than  has  ever  yet  been 
attempted  in  this  country.  It  must  be  started 
and  put  into  force  evoy  landowner  through- 
outthe  kingdom ;  some  portions  of  every  esUte 
must  be  appropriated  to  fruit  growing,  not  sim- 
>ly  planting  a  few  trees  and  allowing  them  to 
ake  care  of  themselves,  but  they  must  be  grown 
well.  I  have  had  some  thirty  years'  or  more 
experimce  in  fruit  growing,  and  have  watehed 
the  steady,  though  slow  development,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  it  was  carried  out  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale,  it  would  soon  work  a  mar- 
vellous change  in  this  country  ;  not  only  would 
it  bring  back  the  land  to  its  normal  value,  but 
profitable  returns  would  be  realised  by  the  cul- 
tivator for  capital  and  labour  expended,  em- 
plo^ent  given  to  the  wmrking  classes,  and 
then:  emigration  to  towns  or  to  other  coontriflB 
through  wont  of  employment  prevented. 

To  accomplish  this,  and  enable  it  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  extent  it  should  be  done,  every  land- 
owner should  allot  and  plant  out  at  least  one- 
tenth  portum  of  his  estate  with  fruit  tfees  of 
all  kinds ;  thus  to  every  hundred  acres  of  land 
there  should  be  ten  acres  of  fruit  trees,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  upon  every  estate,  large  or 
small.  If  this  were  carried  out  upon  aU  culti- 
vated land  throughout  Great  Bntain  and  Ire- 
land, it  would  (pve  a  return  which  would  as- 
tonish the  novice  in  these  matters.  There 
must,  however,  be  a  system  of  culture  adopted 
very  different  from  what  we  are  accustomra  to 
see,  and  the  farmer  will  have  to  combine  horti- 
culture with  agriculture,  and  study  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  growing  as  he  would  other  branches 
of  his  profession,  and  practise  more  the  system 
adopted  on  the  Continent,  where  the  "petit 
culture "  has  been  carried  out  for  gencm^.ir^ns 
and  has  become  the  staple  industry  and  the 
backbone  of  the  country.  Fruit  societies 
shotUd  be  formed  In  various  centres  tlirough- 
out  the  country,  factories  erected  for  drying 
and  preserving  fruits,  and  auction  marte 
for  tne  sale  of  fruit  established  in  all 
suitable  and  convenient  localities.  Local  socie- 
ties should  also  be  formed  in  every  village 
where  all  business  could  be  organised  and  in- 
Btructifms  given.    Experts  should  also  be  en- 

Skged  by  these  societies  to  give  instructions  for 
ying  out  and  planting  upon  the  best  and  most 
approved  principles.  When  this  work  has  been 
properly  carried  out  and  farms  planted  with  the 
choicest  fruit  trees,  they  would  readily  com- 
mand tonanto  at  an  advanced  rental  A  farm, 
say,  of  100  acres,  assuming  the  present  rental 
to  be  30s.  per  acre,  would,  with  ton  acres 
of  the  best  hardy  fruits  and  in  good  bearing, 
be  increased  in  value  at  least  lOs.  per  acre, 
and  instead  of  30s.  would  readily  let  at  X2.  To 
arrive  at  the  leaulte  which  would  be  obtained 
if  this  scheme  were  curied  out,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  we  must 
calculate  upon  the  amount  of  la^  which  would 
be  availaUe.  Taking  from  the  Board  of  i^ri- 
culture  returns — the  acreage  under  crops — we 
shall  find  that  there  are  twenty  million  acres 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under 
cultivation  in  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  this  does 
not  include  permanent  pasture,  mountain  and 
heath,  waste  lands,  or  woodlands.  Assumins, 
as  I  have  suggested,  that  one-tenth  of  this  cul- 
tivated land  is  allotted  to  fruit-tree  plantations, 
this  would  give  us  two  million  acres  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  Now,  it  will  be 
asked,  what  will  be  the  return  when  properly 
planted  and  under dcilled  management!  The 
only  means  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  a  fair 
calculation  is  by  taldiig  what  we  know  to  be 
realised  upon  good  land  in  favourable  localities. 
In  good  seasons  I  have  known  instances  where 
^30  or  £40  per  acre  have  been  realised  for 


Apples,  and  to  £00  per  acre  for  Plums, 
and  in  some  instances  ooosiderably  more.  But 
we  are  now  dealing  with  a  veiy  wide  area, 
and  although  £30  per  acre  may  be  obtained 
in  the  more  favoured  diateicts,  we  have_  to 
take  the  bad  and  doubtful  into  oonsidetation, 
which  in  some  cases  may  not  realise  one-third 
of  this.  I  will,  however,  for  my  calculation 
go  far  below  what  I  consider  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  take  the  average  returns  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  £10  per  acM. 
This  upon  two  million  acres  wouhf  i^ve  a 
return  of  ^,000,000  worth  of  fruit  to  dis- 
pose of. 

With  such  an  enormous  supply,  it  mi^  be 
ressonably  asked  whether  the  market  would 
not  be  glutted  7  When  we  ocmmdw,  however, 
that  thi^-seven  millions  of  pe<^  have  to  be 
supplied  with  fruit  for  the  year,  it  would 
amount  to  a  very  small  proportion  per  head 
per  day  for  twelve  mmitbs.  Again,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  fruit  to  this  amount  will  be 
ready  to  bring  into  the  market  the  second  or 
third  year  after  the  trees  are  planted,  and 
under  most  fovourable  oiroumstaiiceB  at  least 
four  or  five  years  will  be  required  before  a  full 
return  can  be  looked  for,  and  by  that  time  we 
shall  probably  find  that,  with  increased  popula- 
tion, there  will  not  even  then  be  sufficient  Ux 
the  demand.  John  CBAHBtON,  F.B.H  S. 
Kin^t  Acrtf  Uertford. 


Peach  Alexandra  NoblesM.— This  U  one  of 
the  best  Peaches  for  a  garden  wall.  There  may 
be  better  market  varieties,  colour  In  this  bdng 
rather  deficient,  bat  the  quality  is  very  superior. 
I  have  had  four  dosen  fruit  from  a  tree  the  second 
year  after  planting.  Boonv  may  sometimes  be 
foBod  for  Peaches  l>etween  Pear  and  othor  wall 
trees,  training  them  very  low,  as  Peach  trees  will 
fruit  near  the  ground,  while  Pears  naoally  do  not 
bear  much  the  first  yard  or  so.— E.  W.  B. 

Apple  Maclean's  FaTOnrite.— This  Ap^ 
that  I  am  trying  to  obtain  Is  described  In  Mackm- 
tosh's  "  Book  of  the  Garden,"  published  In  1865,  as 
follows :  *'  Colour  yellow,  form  roundish,  sise 
medium,  quality  excellent.  In  use  from  October 
till  March.  Tree  hsrdy,  moderate  bearer.  Acoord- 
iog  to  Mr.  TfaomFon,  of  the  London  Hortiooltotal 
Society,  a  fruit  of  the  highest  excellence."  I  know 
one  place  where  there  is  a  small  tree  of  it.  The 
gardener  knowing  that  I  was  food  of  a  good  Apple 
gave  me  a  few  three  or  four  years  ago,  faying  it 
was  the  best  English  he  had  ever  tasted.  I 
have  been  trying  ever  since  to  get  a  tree.— 
J.  Fbancis  Oust. 

This  Apple  was  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltbom  Cross,  al  the  Apple  Congress  at 
Chiswiok  In  1883,  and  it  is  also  described  in  Boott  s 
"  Orohardist."— Bo. 

Imported  Peaches.— If  the  sample  of  C<ipe 
Peaches  sent  by  the  importers  to  a  recent  meeting 
o£  the  fruit  committee  at  the  Drill  Hall  are  to 
be  regarded  as  of  the  best— and  inesomably  they 
were— that  the  can  give  us,  I  think  the  only 
thing  which  our  home  growers  have  to  fear  is  that 
these  practically  Inferior  fruits  may  render  Peaches 
generally  unpopular.  I  should  very  mnch  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  so  able  a  Peach  grower  as  Mr. 
Mclndoe  on  this  point,  for  he  was  at  the  meeting 
and  tasted  the  sample.  On  the  other  hand,  uu»a 
imported  Peaches  may  lead  oonsnmers  to  regard 
oar  home-grown  fruits  with  all  the  greater  esteem. 
Apart  from  the  ftwjt  that  these  Peaches  come  to 
as  at  a  tJme  of  the  year  when  we  have  no  similar 
fruits,  and  therefore  do  not  in  any  way  compete 
with  home  prodnce,  I  do  not  see,  beyond  the  first 
point  I  have  submitted,  that  anyone  need  be  for 
one  moment  concerned  about  them.  It  Is  a  faot 
that  the  fmlte  are  gathered  long  before  th^  are 
ripe,  and  whatsoever  of  notice  fiavoar  they  m^ 
possess  when  naturally  pP^>jBd»jOil^^feJ 
ft  is  nU  iakiiei4aedEb^iJhiJ<^iM^*l!*>^ 
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that  th^  aie,  judging  by  the  sample  I  have 
reFerted  to,  of  very  little  valae.  llr.  Groom 
lefws  to  the  prettily  decorated  way  the  fraits 
are  set  ap  in  the  shop  windows.  Jost  so; 
hot  why  may  not  home-^j^wn  froits  be  shown 
with  eqoal  attractiveness  1  Also,  why  shoold  we 
be  so  far  behind  the  foreignn  in  these  matters  of 
taste  1— A.  D. 

Apple  Baumann^B  Bed  Beinette.— Where 
space  is  limited  this  is  a  good  kind.  The  habit  is 
upright,  the  Inanohes  quite  tHiS,  and  as  the  frnit  is 
of  mediam  Biio,  it  shottld  be  a  good  sort  to  plant  in 
a  windy  sitnatlon.  With  the  exception  of  Mdre  de 
U6nage,  the  oolonr  of  Baomann's  is  the  deepest 
of  any.  The  fmit  will  keep  with  ordinary  care 
qnlte  well  ontU  the  middle  or  end  of  February.  As 
a  late  dessert  Apple  this  sort  should  be  planted 
fredy ;  the  flesh  is  firm,  crisp  and  pleasing.  The 
tree  beare  beaTily  in  a  yoong  state.— E.  M.,  Jfantt. 


UULCHING  FBUIT  TREES. 

I  DO  not  think  that  the  moloblng  of  froit  trees  in 
carried  out  always  as  it  shoold  be.  Many  persons 
pat  on  a  thick  covenng  of  manure  over  the  surface 
of  established  trees  in  the  autumn,  leaving  it  there 
nntil  decomposition  has  entirely  taken  place.  I 
hold  this  is  a  great  mistake  and  a  practice  likely 
to  lead  to  bad  results  in  many  cases.  Nine  out  of 
every  ten  that  trMt  thcdr  fruit  trees  in  this 
maimer  would  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
practice  beyond  saying  that  others  do  it.  Mulch- 
it^  Is  really  carried  ont  to  conserve  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Another  object  in  melching  is  to  en- 
courage surface  roots,  it  being  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  a  cool  moist  condition  is  the  most  favonr- 
aUe  to  this.  When  the  soil  is  bak«l  diy  on  the 
snrZace  tiie  roots  seem  to  shrink  from  sneh  an- 
ikatnral  conditions  and  dive  deeperin  qnest  of  that 
moistnre  which  is  denied  them  on  the  surface. 
Those  persons  who  practise  mulching  of  established 
fruit  trees  in  the  antamn  and  winter  cannot  have 
an^oCher  reason  for  so  doing  than  that  of  adding 
■timnlaUng  food  to  the  trees.  Mulching  Is  not  the 
best  way  to  cany  this  oat ;  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion ia  too  slow  to  be  efficacious.  The  evil  of 
antnmn  and  winter  malcbings  is  great ;  by  its  pre- 
sence the  chief  factor  towards  success  is  absent, 
that  of  the  san  warming  the  roots  and  soil  in  the 
spring  and  early  snmmer.  Established  trees,  such 
as  Peaches  on  walls,  or  indeed  any  kind,  do  not 
need  assistance  from  mulching  nutil  the  crop  of 
fruit  Is  assured;  then  this  addition  of  food  is  nse- 
faltohelp  to  swell  the  froit.  The  materials  for 
mulching  are  not  always  well  chosen.  The  con- 
stituent portions  of  the  soil  should  determine  in 
some  measure  the  kind  of  manure  that  is  best 
suited  to  give  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  tree. 
A  heavy  soili  which  Is  naturally  much  colder 
than  a  light  <Mie  owing  to  its  greater  retention  of 
moisture,  shonld  not  have  the  Und  of  man  ore  laid 
on  the  surface  that  is  calculated  to  render  it  still 
colder.  I  allude  to  oow  manure,  which  is  heavy 
and  "closer"  in  its  composition,  therefore  not 
caloolated  to  soit  heavy  soil.  Partly  decayed 
horse  manure  with  a  fair  amount  of  snort  straw 
amongst  it  is  the  best  kind  of  manure  for  strong 
land,  especially  it  a  good  qnantitf  of  wood  ashes 
can  be  added  to  it.  Light  sandy  soils  are  bene- 
fited by  the  addition  of  cow  manore. 

In  the  case  of  newly-planted  trees  it  is  the 
accepted  rule  in  all  well-managed  gardens  to  apply 
some  partly  decayed  manure  to  the  surface  soil 
directly  the  trees  are  planted,  the  object  being 
twofold:  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost  daring 
winter,  and  to  maintain  the  soli  in  a  nuidst  state 
during  the  summer  months.  This  not  only  mini- 
mises the  laboar  in  af^lying  water  to  the  roots 
daring  rery  dry  weather,  bat  keeps  the  soil  in  a 
better  state  than  when  artificial  watering  is  re- 
sorted to. 

The  evil  of  mulchii^  is  that  the  manore  robs 
the  roots  and  soil  of  the  benefit  that  shoold  accrue 
from  the  snn  shining  upon  them  at  a  certain  time 
of  tbo  year.  Many  persons,  I  fear,  do  not  think  of 
this;  if  they  do,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 


remedy  the  evil.  If  the  mulching  was  removed 
the  first  week  in  May  or  earlier,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  being  simply  drawn  off  to  one 
side  and  then  allowed  to  remain  for  at  least  three 
weeks,  when  it  conld  be  rmdaced,  provided  hot 
and  dry  weather  neceesitatea  its  employment  for 
maintaining  the  soil  in  a  moist  state,  better  results 
would  follow.  Trees  that  are  plaotod  high— as 
they  shoTdd  be  in  soil  which  is  at  all  heavy  or  wet 
— are  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  drought  than 
those  wbiob  have  their  roots  deeper  in  the  soil. 
If  anyone  will  try  the  experiment  of  removing 
the  molohing  from  nenly-planted  Apple  trees  ana 
allow  it  to  remain  on  othws  all  the  year  without  a 
break,  he  will  qaiokly  see  the  difference  in  the 
growth  of  the  trees  under  the  two  methods. 
Where  the  removal  of  the  molchiag  is  n^lected 
the  growth  is  poor  as  compared  with  the  other 
plan:  E.M. 

SYBINGINa  m  FEUIT  HOUSES. 

QoiTB  reoently  I  was  appealed  to  on  the  snbiect 
of  syringing  in  vineries,  being  asked  whether  it 
was  necessaiy  to  syringe  at  any  time.  This  in- 
quiring frimd  was  tokl  last  year  by  a  gardener 
in  chi^e  of  a  large  place  that  oTerhead  syring- 
ing  was  never  resorted  to  in  the  vineries  under 
his  charge,  and  the  results  being  invariably  ex- 
ceptionally good,  he  also  decided  to  discontinue 
the  practaoe.  Apparently  It  is  not  answering 
quite  so  well  al  could  be  wished,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  old  practice  of  syringing  once 
or  twice  a  day  will  not  be  again  resorted  to.  If 
all  vineries  were  of  similar  size  and  construc- 
tion, then  some  general  rule  might  be  laid  down 
as  bo  when  to  syringe  and  when  merely  damp- 
ing down  the  vraJls  and  floors  is  necessary  only. 
The  houses  where  no  overhead  syringing  is  ever 
practised  are  Bpan>To<rfed  and  far  ahove  the 
average  in  size,  and  Uiere  are  no  bribk  walls  or 
pavements  of  any  kind  to  reckon  with.  In  such 
struotares  if  the  ventilation  is  properly  attended 
to  there  is  HUJe  or  no  likelinood  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ever  becoming  parched  and  dry,  and  as 
a  consequence  there  is  no  undue  evaporation  of 
moisture  going  on  from  the  stems  and  leaves. 
Added  to  this  the  Vines  are  trained  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  glass,  or,  on  an 
averse,  fully  2  feet,  and  this  again  is  another 
advantage  as  far  as  the  prevention  of  rapid 
evaporation  is  concerned,  a  good  circulation 
of  moist  air  constantly  flaying  over  the 
leaves.  Not  only  is  the  air  in  sucn  structures 
seldom,  if  ever,  too  arid,  but  there  is  more  am- 
monia constantly  present  than  is  possible  for 
any  length  of  time  in  smaller  houses.  If  this 
were  not  so,  small  seeds  generally  would  not 
germinate  so  quickly  and  surely  as  they  always 
do  when  placed  in  these  large  houses. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  compare  the 
large  stmctures  I  have  just  alluded  to  with 
the  very  large  majority  of  vineries,  we  find 
conditions  necessitate  very  different  tmatment. 
In  these  nearly  everything  tends  to  dryness. 
The  heat  from  the  pipes  parches  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  walls  and  floors  adding  to  the 
dmculties  with  which  those  in  charge  have  to 
contend.  I  shall  not  readily  forget  my  first 
attempt  to  grow  Cucumbers  on  the  "  express 
system,"  that  is  to  say,  without  ever  opening 
the  ventilators.  For  a  time  everything  went 
on  well,  the  great  heat,  coupled  with  iilenty  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  causing  the 
Cucumbers  to  grow  with  surj^sing  rapidity. 
All  the  while  the  weather  was  only  moderately 
hot  the  Cucumbers  grew  most  satisfoctorily, 
but  in  June  we  had  far  too  much  sunshine  to 
suit  our  ordinary  forcing  house,  and  in  spite  of 
shading,  syringing  overhead  hourly,  and  damp- 
ing the  walls  and  floors,  red  spider  increased 
surprisindly,  being  also  larger  than  I  ever  saw 
them  under  glass,  and  bnining  soon  followed. 


With  those  great  ridge-and-furrow  houses, 
with  no  walls  and  in  many  cases  no  boarded- 
up  divisions  or  such  as  are  favoured  by 
many  market  growers,  there  is  little  or  no 
necessity  for  shading,  air-giving  or  very 
frequent  overhead  syringings.  Naturally  in 
these  cases  there  are  few  drying  mflu- 
enoes  at  w(»k,  the  air,  highly  charged  with 
moisture,  also  orculating  more  than  m^ht 
appear  possible.  In  small,  or  compatativwy 
small  vineries,  the  treatment  of  the  contents 
must  also  diffor  oonriderably  from  what  answers 
well  in  large  structures.  If  the  rods  when 
stilted  are  not  syringed,  they  will  not  break  so 
strongly  or  evenly  as  they  would  do  if  re^fularly 
moistened.  The  same  nile  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  the  stems  of  fruit  trees,  these  being 
capable  of  absorbing  moisture  as  well  as  of  eva- 
porating it  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  moisture 
imbibed  from  the  atmosphere  and  some  of  that 
supplied  with  the  syringe  actually  serve  to  sup- 
plement that  which  the  heat  liquifies  in  the 
aap-vessels  generally.  It  is  advisable,  there- 
fore, to  keep  the  house  and  rods  or  stems,  as 
the  case  may  be,  uniformly  moist,  and  this, 
coupled  with  gentle  heat,  promotes  a  strong 
and  regular  break.  When  leaves  are  forming 
heavy  drenchings  are  objectionable,  especially 
on  dull  oold  days,  enough  moisture  being  sup- 
plied by  means  of  damping  down  occasionally. 
If  a  clear  dry  day  is  anticipated,  then  a  gentle 
early  morning  overhead  ^riiwing  may  well  be 
given,  this  being  repeated  when  the  house  is 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  That  ought  to 
be  sufficient,  though  if  the  walls  and  floors  be- 
come dry,  these  may  weU  be  remoistened  in  the 
evening. 

In  addition  to  overhead  syringing  bmng  good 
for  fmit  trees  and  Vines  in  their  earlier  sta^ 
of  growth,  it  is  also  needed  in  very  many  m- 
stances  for  keeping  down  insect  pests,  notably 
red  spider.  Small,  indifferently  glazed  and 
over-heated  structures  are  particulw-ly  favour- 
able to  the  increase  of  the  troublesome  insect 
named,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  only  while 
overhead  syringing  is  resorted  to  that  it  can  be 
kept  in  check.  Nor  will  gentle  dewing  meet 
the  case ;  the  syringe  must  be  used  forcibly,  not 
merely  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves,  but 
also,  where  possible,  on  the  upper  suifeoe.  Tlra 
former  is  cerb^nly  preferred  by  red  spider,  this 
evidently  being  where  it  can  best  tap  the  mois- 
ture in  the  leaves  ;  but  if  greatly  duturbed  on 
one  side,  it  wiUl  quickly  take  possession  of  the 
other.  Bed  spider  is  frequentljj  seen  on  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  before  fruit  is  set,  and  there 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  long  cessation  from 
syringing,  no  harm  boing  done,  but  rather  the 
contrary  if  the  trees  were  syringed  once  daily, 
or,  say,  when  the  house  is  closed,  daring  the 
flowering  period.  When  the  fruit  is  swelling, 
syringe  freely  and  early  on  the  mornings  of  dear 
days,  and  again  when  the  house  is  closed  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  this  being  persevered 
with  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  nearly 
fit  to  gather,  discontinuing  then,  red  spider 
ought  to  be  kept  under.  Not  so  very  many 
years  ago  few  tSioug^t  of  using  tiie  jet  nozzles 
on  syringes,  but  now-a-days  these  rather  than 
the  roses  are  mostly  favoured  as  bein^  more 
readily  used  tar  either  gently  dewu^;  or 
forcibly  c^ringing  the  trees  or  Vines.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  unfortunately,  overhead 
syringing  must  in  most  instances  cease  after 
tne  bunches  are  in  flower,  or  otherwise  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  the  berries  being  dis- 
figured owing  to  the  water  used  leaving  a  sedi- 
ment behind.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
very  hard  water,  and  only  filtered  soft  water 
can  be  really  used  with^  any  derate  of  s^ety. 
There  is  gigilfefe*!"*  eiitM^d^Uib  be 
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thought  aa  exoMU  of  mohture  bemg  pra- 
j jdicial  to  this— the  "  pride  and  glory"  of  the 
Oiape  grower. 

Clear  rain  water  is  always  to  be  preferred 
for  syringing  and  dampmg  down,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  ammonia  it  contains,  and  which 
la  beneficial  alike  to  tbe  leafy  K<^^h  as  well 
as  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  and  Vines.  Those, 
therefore,  are  most  fortunate  who  have  at  their 
oommand  large  supplies  of  rain  water  stored 
preferably  ia  the  houses  where  used,  the  next 
best  thing  being  large  open  tanks  over  or  near 
to  hot-water  pipes  in  wmoh  to  both  warm  and 
soften  hard  water.  I  am  aware  that  market 
firowers  use  cold,  hard  water  very  freely,  but 
if  this  is  economical,  it  is  not  what  I  would 
advise  private  gardeners  to  copy.         W.  L 


BTBA.WBBRRY  CULTURB  UNDER  GLASS. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  adverse  criUcism  has  appeared  in 
tbe  gardtiolDg  papers  with  reference  to  Laxton's 
Noble  Strawberry,  and  I  aball  now  state  some  facts 
wbicb  will  go  to  prove  that  we  bave  in  Ibis  f  rait  at 
least  a  valoable  addition  to  onrby  no  means  ezteo- 
alve  list  of  good  Strawberries.  Certainly  the  honse 
I  have,  36  ^et  by  25  feet  and  16  feet  Ugb,  would 
not  hare  been  erected  if  Noble  had  not  been 
raised,  for  no  other  Strawberry  would  falfil  the 
conditions  requisite  for  profitable  culture  In  a  cool 
house  by  the  method  I  piactise,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion ol  whioh  anyone  In  possession  of  agreen* 
house  may  bave  npe  fmlt  in  May  when  Straw- 
benies  are  very  scarce  and  dear.  For  this  purpose 
the  plant  must  be  prolific,  and  I  have  brought  in 
runners  from  the  open  field,  98  per  cent,  of  which 
have  fruited.  The  berries  must  be  large,  and  I  have 
had  some  weigh  1  ok.  each.  The  crop  must  come  in 
early,  and  Noble  la  admitted  to  beat  tbe  record  in 
that  respect,  at  least  aooordlog  to  size  of  fruit.  As 
to  qaalily,  my  customers  never  complaiD,  and  even 
late  in  the  season  when  Strawberries  are  plentiful 
and  Noble  is  about  over  I  still  have  inquiries  for 
more  Noble,  while  British  Queen  and  some  other 
first-class  kinds  are  comparatively  unsaleable. 

No  doubt  the  soil  has  great  infineuce  on  quality 
(mine  is  a  sandy  clay  loam),  and  also  artificial 
manures.  I  use  kainit  or  Qerman  potash  salts, 
which  increases  the  colour  and  improves  the 
flavour  of  tbe  fruit.  When  carefully  punnetted 
Noble  Is  by  far  the  most  attractive  Strawberry  in 
the  sbop  window,  price  wholesale  varying  from 
38.  6d.  to  ia.  per  lb.,  accordlog  to  season,  and  at 
home  I  find  the  early  fruit  very  palatable.  The 
best  Strawberry  preserve  I  ever  tasted  was  made 
from  Noble  gathered  in  the  wet.  And  now  as  to 
onlture.  I  bave  the  house  fitted  up  with  boxes, 
most  of  them  overhead  and  runoiog  the  whole 
length  of  the  house.  The  boxes  are  made  from 
plaok-wide  inch  deal,  being  II  inches  wide  and  10 
inches  deep,  having  holes  1^  inches  in  diameter 
and  7^  inches  apart  along  the  sides.  Tbe  plants 
or  runners  are  brought  in  direct  from  the  field 
with  a  ball  of  earth  attached,  the  leaves  drawn 
through  the  holes  when  the  box  Is  half  fall  of  soil, 
and  another  lot  planted  above  close  to  tbe  edge  of 
box.  If  quantity  of  fruit  is  the  object  a  row  may 
also  be  planted  in  the  centre,  but  to  get  fioe  samples 
I  find  it  best  not  to  crowd  the  plants,  so  utilise  the 
middle  of  box  for  some  other  crop.  Tomato  plants 
put  in  (not  too  early)  and  tied  up  to  sticks  till  the 
Sixawberries  are  over,  then  trained  over  box,bave 
Tooved  ancceasful ;  Radishes  will  also  do  well 
This  season  I  bave  chiefiy  a  dark  strain  of  double 
Wallflower,  blooms  to  be  cut  before  the  fruit  comes 
on.  Asparagus  plants  may  be  put  in  centre ;  in 
fact  I  have  filled  the  wider  floor  boxed  (or 
bordera  formed  with  slates)  with  these  roots.  In 
planting,  the  soil  most  be  well  pressed  in  and 
should  not  be  of  too  light  a  nature  nor  too  rich, 
tbe  object  being  frnit,  not  rank  foliage.  Therefore 
I  u?e  plain  soil  with  a  good  admixture  of  kainit 
and  superphosphate,  and  a  mulch  on  the  surface 
of  good  rotten  manure.  Nitrate  of  soda  I  have 


found  to  produce  too  much  foliage,  as  in  my  rather 
crowded  hoose.  which  has  a  capacity  for  6000 
plants,  the  light  must  not  be  impeded  any  more 
than  necessary.   Besides  those  on  the  floor,  tbe 
house  contains  four  boxes  elevated  4  feet,  six  boxes 
7  feet,  and  two  boxes  12  feet  above  tbe  floor,  the 
upper  ones  being  always  tbe  earliest,  while  some 
are  directly  above  others.   Yet  the  fruit  will  grow 
and  ripen,  for  the  stnicture  is  not  only  in  a  very 
favourable  position,   but   entirely   glass,  back, 
front  and  sides,  right  down  to  the  ventilators,  6 
inches   &om    the    ground.     In    addition  to 
these  larger  bozee,  I  have  some  MO  feet 
run   of  small  troughs.  6   laches   wide  by  6 
inches  deep,  fixed  temporarily  near  the  glass. 
These  are  specially  for  Strawbenies,  and  are  re- 
moved when  the  crop  is  over.   They  answer  the 
purpose  of  pots,  but  require  only  one-third  as 
much  watering.  If  the  larger  boxes  are  not  utilised 
later  on  for  Tomatoes,  flowers,  such  as  Stocks, 
Asters,  &c.,  may  be  grown,  to  be  followed  in  Oc- 
tober with  Cttirysanthemums,  which  do  well  In 
them,   ^nie  ^de  holes  in  the  boxes  may  be  filled 
with  Lobelias,  Pansies  or  Parsley.   JE  such  a 
plant  could  be  found,  I  should  prefer  a  second 
crop  of  Strawberries  to  come  in  daring  September. 
The  ChryEanthemum  plants  are   grown   in  an 
open  border,  with  Parsley  between  tbe  rows.  All 
spaoa  between  the  Chryiauthemums  m^  be  filled 
In  with  this  Paniey,  whloh  gives  a  refreshing  ap- 
pearance to  the  boose  and  may  realise  as  much  as 
the  flowers.  Wallfiowers  fcdiow  well  planted  out  on 
the  Chrysanthemum  ground,  a  bed  having  been 
sown  io  May  for  this  purpose.  Planted  with  Straw- 
berries, the  larger  boxes  will  require  watering  about 
twice  a  week.  These  boxes  may  be  made  from  3 
feet  to  10  feet  long,  to  rest  on  cross  or  X  shaped 
legs,  and  you  may  then,  without  a  g^teenhouse  or 
even  a  garden,  bave  early  Strawberries  by  placing 
them  under  some  sheltered  wall  where  the  sun  has 
free  access.   For  this  purpose,  of  course,  holes  for 
plants  will  be  required  only  on  one  side.  Febru- 
ary is  a  good  time  to  get  ia  the  plants,  though 
they  will  do  ap  to  the  middle  of  Harch.  Where 
there  is  plenty  to  choose  from,  a  careful  selection 
of  nmners  with  good  plump  crowns  should  be  made. 
Noble  has  one  great  faalt  as  a  field  crop,  which 
is  its  liability  to  injury  from  late  spring  frosts,  the 
blossom  being  paiticidarly  tender.   This  makes  it 
all  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  protect  as 
many  plants  as  possible,  thereby  ensuring  a  crop 
independent  of  tbe  weather.      E.  W.  Beatjbk. 


Yet  the  wood  of  these  trees  appears  to  be  as  well, 
if  not  better  ripened  than  that  of  the  rest,  so  that 
faulty  ripening  is  not  the  only  cause  of  tbe  buds 
dropping.  With  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  gene- 
rally, bud-drop[dng  all  the  while  they  are  growing 
extra  strongly  is  more  or  less  an  evil,  but  they 
right  themselves  eventually.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  American  varieties  mentioned  wiU  not  prove 
an  ezoepUon  to  the  rale,— W.  laauiiDXii. 


Peach  AlMcaader. — Mr.  Cmmp  oomplains  of 
not  having  becm  rightly  understood  when  he  made 
inquiries  a  year  ago  as  to  the  reason  of  Peach 
Alexander  being  more  prone  to  cast  its  buds  pre- 
maturely than  any  other  varieties  under  his  charge, 
and  with  some  reason.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  was 
about  the  only  one  replying  who  did  not  read  him 
a  lesson  as  to  what  he  ought  or  onght  not  to  have 
done,  but  ventnced  to  sura^est  that  it  is  a  oonstjtn- 
tional  weakness  not  merely  of  Alexander,  but  also 
of  Waterloo  and  Hale's  Early.  All  are  American 
introductions  and  evidently  of  much  the  same 
parentage,  there  being  a  little  bad  blood  In  one  of 
the  parents.  With  me  this  season  all  are  behaving 
better  than  nsaal.  A  considerable  number  of  buds 
dropped,  cur  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  oUier  va- 
rieties alongside  them,  but  plenty  held  on,  enoas^ 
in  fact  to  warrant  me  In  removing  all  tbe  worst 
placed  ones  before  the  flowers  were  fully  open 
This  would  almost  point  to  tbe  necessity  for  more 
sunshine  to  ripen  Uie  wood  than  Is  needed  for 
English  raised  varieties.  In  any  case,  altboufib 
the  wood  is  considerably  stronger  than  was  the 
case  last  year  the  buds  held  on,  all  things  con 
sidered,  sarprisiogiy  well.  Those  oatslde,  which 
grew  rather  vigorously  last  summer,  are  also  in  a 
more  satisfactory  state  than  usual,  and  I  believe 
will  Sower  well.  Agaiust  this  most  be  set  the  ex 
perienoe  of  another  gardener  in  this  neighbour 
hood.  In  a  mixed  house  all  the  trees  with  tbe  ex 
ceptdon  of  Waterloo  and  Alexander  are  flowering 
well.  The  only  two  that  droi^ied  are  these  Ameri' 
can  varieties,  ai^  the  crops  on  them  will  be  light. 
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VBALMaorea  sgbbckdsruitoh.*) 
The  type  was  first  named  and  described  by 
FitzgmJd  in  1880  fn»n  some  plants  said  to 
have  been  collected  in  Queensland.    If  this 
statement  ia  correct,  it  would  appear  to  be 
only  found  in  Australia  in  snuuf  numbeia, 
and  as  quite  an  outlying  speoieB.    It,  however, 
has  been  found  on  some  of  the  islands  which 
serve  to  connect  this  part  of  Australia  with 
New  Guinea,  where  the  plant  appears  to  grow 
in  great  abundance  and  with  unusual  vigour. 
The  variety  here  illustrated  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  during  the  autumn 
of  1891.    In  ita  native  home  on  the  ooaat  of 
New  Guinea,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Sander's  col- 
lector that   the  plants  grow  on  the  bare, 
honeycombed  limestone  rocks,  ^wa^  exposed 
to  the  sun,  or  getting  only  very  little  shade 
during  a  inrt  of  the  day,  and  that  when  the 
weather  u  rough  they  often  get  the  spra;^  of 
the  sea  water.   Plants  from  such  surroundings 
are  usually  found  somewhat  difficult  to  manage 
successfully  when  brought  into  cultivation,  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  this  plant,  which  has 
proved  as  easily  grown  and  aa  free  flowering  as 
it  is  beautifuL    I  have  seen  this  plant  in  many 
places,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  growing  as 
vigorously  as  when  at  home,  notably  in  Mr. 
Cypher's  establishment  at  Cheltenham,  where 
it  had  been  flowering  in  abundanoe  for  months 
during  the  past  year.    It  also  does  well  in  the 
collection  of  the  Bev.    Mr.    Handley  and 
various  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath,  and  also  with  Mr.  Orismn,  of  Bristol 
Coming  nearer  home,  I  found  this  plant  at  Mr. 
Williama'  at  HoUoway  thriving  well,  and  at 
Mr.    Sander's    nvrsery   at    St.  Albans  it 
was  growing  and  fiowerii^   superbly.  In 
one  or  two  phtoes,  however,  I  have  seen  tliis 
Orchid  quite  spoilt  by  a  small  insect  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  imported  with  it. 
This  eats  into  the  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs, 
reducing  them  to  powder,  and  the  only  plan 
hitherto  which  has  been  found  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  this  pest  ia  to  cut  off  tiie  infected 
bulbs  and  bum  them.    This  peat  I  have  ob- 
served in  one  or  two  collections,  but  the  worst 
affected  plants  were  in  the  fine  collection  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.   In  the  case  of  tUs 
Dendrobe,  the  pruning  «ystem  is  not  one 
that   improves   its  appearanoe.   This  plant 
has   already   established   its   o^aim   to  be 
called  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  tile  e<dlaotor 
says  that  he  hss  seen  twenty-five  fiowers  on 
a  spike,  the  indivMual  blooms  varying  from 
3^  inches  to  4|  inches  across,  and  varying  in 
colour  from  pure  white  to  dark  reddish-purple. 
They  last  two  months  in  perfection. 

1^  beautiful  plant  wherever  it  has  done  well 
has  been  grown  in  steong  heat,  and  with  an 

in  Messrs.  Sander'a 
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abandtnce  of  moisture  in  the  atmoipheTe.  At 
the  aame  time  it  must  be  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  light,  keeping  the  house  properly  ven- 
tilated. During  uie  growing  season  it  delights 
in  an  abundant  snpfdy  of  water  both  overhead 
and  to  its  roots  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  good 
aod  thorough  drainage.  I  ^nk  it  would  bene- 
fit this  I^ndrobium  if  the  drain^e  were 
composed  of  small  pieces  of  limestone  rock  ; 
the  roots  should  not  t>e  overburdened  with  soil. 
I  would  certainty  advise  that  this  Dendrobium 
be  hung  up  near  the  roof  glass,  in  order  that  it 
may  obtam  the  full  benefit  of  the  sunlight. 
When  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  attained  their  full 
size  and  would  appear  to  be  made  up,  the 
plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house 
with  a  drier  atmosphere  to  rest.  At  this  time 
syringiDg  must  cease,  and  but  very  little  water 
is  necessary  to  the  roots,  but  do  not  allow  them 
at  any  time  to  suffer  through  laok  of  moisture. 
So<m  after  tiie  plants  have  ceaMd  growing  the 
spikes  of  flower  will  appear. 

Wm.  Hugh  Goweb. 


Orchids  at  Forest  HilL— The  Orobid  houses 
in  Messrs.  Laing's  nursery  ju&t  now  are  very  gay. 
On  a  recent  visit  I  noted  many  nice  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Trianse  with  large,  heavily-marked  lips, 
also  Bome  nice  Deodrobiums,  inclading  such  kinds 
as  D.  Ainswortbl,  D.  primnlinnm  with  ita  laige 
pale  lilac  flowers,  D.  Biymerianam,  D.  Jameriaoum 
with  its  Ivory  white  flowers,  D.  Wardiannm, 
for  which  this  place  has  long  been  famous,  and 
numerous  plants  of  D.  crassinode.  Speaking  of 
.D.  orasainode,  the  Messrs.  Laing  have  a  form  of 
this  plant  which  I  believe  they  purpose  calling 
giganteom.  This  has  the  growths  a  yard  or  more 
long.  These  are  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  up,  the  blooms  bdng  la^  and  well  oolonred, 
but  quite  in  the  normal  maimer.  Onddlnm  sar* 
codes,  with  its  rich  yellow  and  chestnut  flowers, 
was  sJso  oonspicnoos,  ss  were  also  some  very  good 
varieties  of  C^mbidium  Lowianum,  with  its  rich 
apple-green  flowers  reUeved  by  the  band  of 
velvety  ohestnut-brown  round  the  margin  of  the 
lip.  This  flower,  I  have  observed  ^tbis  season,  has 
been  mach  in  demand  for  button>holes,  sprays, 
&o.  There  were  also  good  varieties  of  Cypripediom 
barbatum  and  the  much  brighter  C.  Lawrencea- 
nnm ;  C.  callosom,  a  very  similar  flower  to  the 
last-named,  but  with  defiezed  petals ;  C.  villosum 
and  its  near  ally,  C.  Bozalli.  Vanda  tricolor  Id 
several  forms  was  diffusing  a  sweet  perfume  in 
company  with  DendrocbUnm  glnmaoenm,  whilst 
the  fine  wUte  flowers  of  Coelogyne  crlstata  made 
a  nice  finish  to  the  whole  In  tbe  warm  houses.  In 
the  house  set  apart  for  the  cool  plants  were  number- 
less forms  of  Odontoglossum  Alezandree  and  0. 
FescatoreL  Cypripedium  ineigne  Id  variety, 
Odontoglossum  aspersum,  aod  good  forms  of 
Masdevallia  were  also  worthy  of  note. — ^W.  Unan 

GOWBB. 

'  Dendrobium  Wardiannm  at  Onnnersbury 
Park. — This  species  was  in  full  bloom  recently  at 
Gunaersbury  Park,  Acton,  and  the  plants  bore  ez- 
oeptionally  floe  flowers,  almost  approaching  those 
of  the  variety  giganteom  in  breadth  and  substance. 
The  bulb  was  over  3  feet  ia  length  and  wreathed 
in  bloom,  whilst  in  every  case  the  plants  were  well 
flowered.  Tbey  are  grown  in  baskets  and  kept 
near  the  light,  the  specimeos,  when  in  perfection  and 
hanging  in  a  row  from  the  rafter,  fllling  the  bouse 
with  blight  colour.  All  Orchids  vary  more  or  less 
both  in  size  and  colour,  and  D.  Wardianam  is  par- 
tionlarly  conspicuous  in  this  respect.  There  are 
few  more  useful  Orctiids  than  this,  and  the  varie- 
ties as  a  rule  are  very  fine. 

A  very  beautiful  Odontoglosiom  was  that 
shown  by  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bt..  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  March  14. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  0.  BuckeriaDum 
that  we  have  seen  and  well  named  splendens. 
Tbe  type,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  native  of 
New  G&raada,  and  named  after  Mr.  Bucker,  in : 
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whose  oolIeoUoB  it  first  flowered.  The  variety 
Bpleodens  was  represented  by  a  fine  plant  bearing 
a  raceme  of  fourteen  flowers,  each  of  very  fine 
shape,  large,  and  washed  with  a  pleasing  rosy 
shade,  over  which  appear  spots  of  deep  chocolate- 
brown,  whilst  the  lip  is  yellow  at  the  apez  and 
with  a  blotch  or  two  of  the  same  brownish  colour 
at  the  front.  It  was  most  worthily  given  an  award 
of  merit,  and  is  certainly  one  of  uie  finest  Odonto- 
glots  in  tbe  collection  at  Bnrford  Lodge. 

OdontogloiBiuiu  tat  nrnmes.— J.  Mulr  sends 
me  three  forms  of  O.  ^ezandne  for  names.  These 
are  specially  good  flowers  and  deserve  special 
notice.  Na  1  appears  to  be  the  form  known  as 
fastuosum,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  flashed 
with  rose  and  bearing  a  few  spots  of  chestnut- 
brown  ;  the  lip  is  white,  with  a  few  spots  of  lioh 
brown  midway  between  the  crest  and  uie  p(^t.  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  this 
name.  No.  2  is  a  pure  white  flower  of  great  beauty, 
having  large  and  deeply  toothed  petals,  making 
quite  a  round  flower.  This  I  look  upon  as  being 
a  superior  form  of  the  original  and  typical  Alexan- 
dne  named  and  figured  by  Bateman.  No.  3  is 
a  remarkably  richly  marked  variety  of  0.  cirrho- 
sum,  tbe  sepals  and  petals  being  heavily  ^tted 
with  dark  chocolate.  These  varieties  aU  deserve 
great  attmtion.— W.  H.  O. 

Orchids  at  ^6n  House. — The  collection  of 
Orchids  at  Syon  House,  Islewortb,  contains  a  laige 
number  of  species  and  varieties.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  Lyoaste  Skinneri  is  of  note,  and  several 
excellent  unds  are  in  bloom,  the  flowers  of  large 
size,  robust,  and  delightfully  coloured  as  r^iards 
the  lip.  If  one  gets  a  good  strain,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  Orchid,  considerable  diversity  in  the  lip- 
colonring  is  conspicuous,  in  some  varieties  deep 
crimson,  pick,  or  freckled  with  white  on  a  rose- 
coloured  ground.  This  variability  of  colouring  is 
coDspicnODS  in  the  forms  at  Syon  House.  A  very 
interesting  Lycaste  in  bloom  here  is  L.  leooantha. 
The  flowers  are  not  showy,  but  attractive,  the 
petals  ivory-white  and  the  sepals  of  a  soft  greenish 
tint — a  quiet  association  of  colour.  One  specimen 
of  C^mbidium  Lowiannm,  representing  a  very  fine 
variety,  carried  eleven  good  spikes,  and  C.  ebnr- 
neum,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids,  was 
blooming  with  ucnsual  freedom.  Cattleya  Trianse 
in  variety,  the  sweet-scented  Trichopilia  suavis, 
Oocidiom  spbacelatum,  and  Fhaius  grandifolius 
were  of  note.  The  Cypripediums  are  remarkably 
fine  in  this  collection,  and,  considering  the  low-lying 
situation  of  the  place,  thus  liable  to  severe  fogs, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  plants  are  maintained  in 
such  health.  Few  districts  are  more  foggy  than 
the  neighbourhood  of  Syon,  and  it  occasion- 
ally  happens  that  tbe  spikes  of  Calanthes  get 
cut  off  through  this  cause.  Cypripediums  are 
amongst  the  best  plants  to  stand  this  enemy  to 
plant  growers  near  very  large  towns. 
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Odontoglossum  Bossi- — H.  Kosa  B^nds  a  nice 
gathcriug  of  forms  of  this  plant,  all  varyiog  in  siiio 
and  colour.  Nos.  1,  2, 4,  and  8  arc  excellent  varieties. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  javanioum  { W.  A.  C.).— This 
is  the  name  of  the  specimen  you  send.  C.  japonicam 
is  a  large-flowered  terrestrial  |Jant,  which  has  a  large 
lip  and  which  I  used  to  have  in  quantity,  but  I  bavo 
not  seen  it  in  cultivation  for  some  few  years.  C.  jo- 
vanicnm  will  do  well  in  the  intermediiite  houBe, — G. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi.— From  Mr.  Ran- 
som, of  Streatham,  cornea  a,  very  elegant  variety  of 
this.  The  flowers  are  not  large  even  for  tbe  species, 
but  they  are  of  a  very  deep  violct-mauve,  the  base  of 
the  lip  and  tbe  crests  deop  yellow.  It  has  the  addi- 
tional rccommendntion  of  yielding  a  perfume  resem- 
bling that  of  Violets.  This  plant  requires  to  be  kept 
very  cool  and  moist. 

Odontoglossum  ramosiBsimum.— From  Mr. 
Kansoni,  gardon'r  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Gabriel,  of  the  Pnlacc 
Road,  Streatham,  coniefl  a  spray  of  a  magnilicent  va- 
riety of  this  species.  The  flowers  are  large,  tlie  sepala 
and  petals  p»ttily  sndn1at*d,  p"re  white,  and  much 
freokUd  witn  smidl  spots  of  hlao-inanve.  The  lip  is 
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stained  on  the  aide  lobes  with  liloc-manve  and  dotted 
with  the  same  colour  towards  tbe  front,  where  it  ia 
pure  white.  This  fine  variety  is  well  worth  looking 
after.  The  speciea  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Lindea 
just  fifty  years  ago  in  New  Grenada. — W. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum.  —  From  Mr. 
Broome,  Llandudno,  oome  two  flowers  of  a  fine 
form  of  this  species,  which  in  riohnoss  of  colouring 
much  resemble  those  of  the  Assam  form.  The  flowers 
seut  appear  to  be  mnch  brighter  than  those  of  tbe 
form  figured  in  "  Select  Orchidaceoua  Plants,"  1. 19. 
Mr.  Broome  tells  me  this  plant  was  aont  him  aome  ten 
years  ago  from  Rangoon  by  a  friend,  and  that,  like  the 
Assam  plant,  it  is  much  more  slender  than  the  ordi- 
nary type  from  Burmab.  Whilst  admitting  that  it  ia 
a  splendid  variety^  cannot  believe  there  is  any  hybrid 
orighi  about  it.— W,  H,  G, 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANT  HOUSEa 

THB   OONBSBVATOBT  OB  SHOW  HOtTSK.  — What 

with  forced  shrubs  and  bulbs  as  well  as  green- 
house plants  now  flowering  in  a  natural  manuer, 
there  will  be  quite  an  abundance  of  material  for 
keeping  any  house  gay.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  ten- 
dency oftentimes  just  at  this  period  to  have  really 
more  flowers  out  than  can  oonveuiently  be  dis- 
posed of  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  bee  outlet 
for  out  bloom.  This  is  caused  tfj  plants  coming 
on  BO  rapidly  to  what  they  did  a  month  back  and 
by  the  accession  of  spring-flowering  subjects.  To 
remedy  this  there  need  not  be  so  many  plants 
forced  into  flower,  such,  for  instance,  as  Indian  and 
hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons.  These  and 
others  a  few  weeks  later  on  when  opening  their 
blossoms  in  a  natural  manner  will  render  good 
s^iceL  An  even  supply  as  far  as  practicable 
is  fur  better  than  a  glut  at  one  time  and  a  scarcity 
at  another.  This  is  best  done  by  bringing  on  early 
a  few  things  at  the  time,  rather  than  larger  numbers 
at  wider  intervals.  Plants  now  in  flower  should 
have  every  attention  bestowed  upon  them  with 
r^ard  to  watering ;  once  a  day  vrill  not  now  be 
sufficient  for  this  work  while  tlie  weather  is  bright, 
warm  and  sunny.  None  should  be  retained  when 
faded,  for  such  an  one  spoils  the  effect  of  others. 
In  some  places  it  is  a  practice  to  rearrange  once  a 
week  ;  thu  is  a  very  good  plan  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  for  at  more 
frequent  intervals  additions  may  be  made  with 
advantage.  In  the  weekly  re- arrangement  It  Is  a 
good  plui  to  shift  plants  from  one  ^ut  to  another 
for  vfulety  as  well  as  to  beneflt  the  plant  if  it  has 
been  overcrowded.  This  has  more  particular  re- 
ference to  hard-wooded  plants  which  are  impatient 
of  overcrowding.  They  may  have  been  grown 
hitherto  iu  a  light,  airy  house;  to  crowd  them  to- 
gether afterwards  whilst  in  flower  is  obviously  de- 
trimental to  their  health.  When  dealing  with  such 
things  this  fact  should  be  bome  in  mind,  and  the 
plants  then  will  not  have  the  character  of  being 
unfit  for  the  purpose,  when  all  that  is  really  needed 
ii  more  rational  treatment. 

In  the  conservatory  at  the  present  time  the 
climbers  will  claim  attention;  some  vrill  be  coming 
into  flower  and  others  starting  into  growth.  The 
most  should  be  made  of  the  former,  whilst  the 
latter  will  wuit  attention  to  prevent  the  young 
shoots  from  becoming  entangled.  I  am  no  advo- 
cate of  formal  training  of  climbing  plants ;  it  is 
both  hideous  from  a  natural  point  of  view  and  de- 
cidedly irrational  also.  Upon  these  and  other 
plants  as  well  a  dose  watch  should  be  kept  for 
Insect  pests,  the  green-fly  being  now  increasingly 
troublesome.  Inahousewitbaquantityof  flowering 
plants  light  fomigations  as  a  check  are  far  prefer- 
able to  strutter  doses  at  more  lengthened  intervals. 
In  such  houses  where  Rosea  are  grown  there  will 
now  be  another  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  form 
of  mildew.  It  ia  just  at  this  season,  when  there  is 
the  prospect  of  a  good  show  of  flower  in  a  few 
weeks,  that  this  fungoid  growtlrwill  appear.  rTbe 
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iag  time  b;  the  forelook  and  adopiinfif  the  remedy 
in  advance  of  the  pest.  There  is  nothing  rational 
In  allowing  it  to  get  a  foothold  before  measnrea  are 
taken  to  cironmvent  it.  It  Is  far  better  to  apply 
Uie  sulphur  whilst  there  are  still  no  signs  at  all 
and  warm  the  pipes  feirly  well  onoe  or  twice  a 
week.  I  am  folly  persuaded  that  injadloioiu  ven- 
tilation is  A  great  and  aggravating  sonroe  of  evil 
as  regards  mildew  in  Roses  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Where  the  cold  chilling  air  strikes  Imme- 
diately npon  the  plants,  or  where  sharp  currents 
are  allowed,  there  it  will  first  be  found.  Care  in 
ventilating,  with  great  caation  as  to  admitting  air 
when  an  easterly  wind  Is  blowing,  will  do  a.  deal 
towards  keeping  it  In  ofaeck. 

Sach  cUmbers  as  Lapagerias  will  require  looking 
after  closely,  as  it  oonoenu  the  young  shoots 
yearly  pushing  up  from  the  base  and  top-growth 
In  the  tender  stage.  81i^  are  the  great  enemies  of 
the  former,  whilst  the  latter  should  not  be  allowed 
to  entwine  themselves  together,  free  liberty  of 
growth  being  at  the  same  time  permitted.  More 
water  win  now  be  required  for  the  climbers. 
Those  that  have  been  dormant,  as  deciduous  kinds, 
should  have  a  good  soaking  given  when  starting 
into  growth.  If  tbis  cannot  be  done  effectually 
in  one  or  two  waterings,  others  should  follow, 
for  if  dry  at  the  roots  from  now  onwards,  the 
growth  will  be  weakened.  It  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
plan  to  irieroe  a  few  boles  Into  the  soil,  so  that  the 
water  can  better  percolate  to  the  roots  in  d^ 
spots.  Top-dressings,  where  not  already  given, 
should  then  be  applied.  These  are  essential  for 
such  plants,  using  only  the  best  of  soil  with  the 
addition  to  a  moderate  extent  of  an  artificial  ma- 
nore  such  as  bone-meal,  which  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nnra  fnr  nearly  all  plants  of  tiiis  description.  Late 
Camdiias  now  In  flower  will  require  shading  to 
preserve  their  beauty.  Shading,  in  faot,  wUl  now 
have  to  be  generally  used  in  conservatories  azonnd 
the  sides  if  not  upon  the  roof,  the  latter  being 
probably  draped  with  climbers.  Camellias  start- 
ing into  growth  should  be  encouraged  wherever 
possible  to  make  a  quick  growth  by  keeping  them 
a  little  close,  by  singing,  and  by  liberal  atten- 
tion to  watering.  Care  just  at  this  stage  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  tender  foliage ;  it  is  very 
snsoeptilde  to  iajuiy,  and  renudns  afterwards  as  an 
ojeaan.  jAa.  Hudsoit. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Bablibbt  Gbapbs.— VThere  pot  Vines  were  started 
extra  early  and  have  been  kept  well  on  the  move 
ever  since,  the  ripening  period  will  soon  be  readied. 
When  the  berrien  commence  colouring  a  drier 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained,  making  the 
change  gradually,  and  rather  more  air  oagbt  to  be 
given,  taking  care,  however,  that  cold  draughts  are 
avoided.  Very  early  dosing  must  not  be  resorted 
to,  and  a  chink  of  air  lAoold  be  left  on  all 
through  the  night.  A  emulation  of  warm,  dry 
air  constantly  maintained  Is  favourable  both 
to  the  colouring  and  to  perfect  ripening,  faulty 
colouring  being  most  noticeable  if  the  ripening 
takes  place  very  rapidly,  while  If  the  temperatures 
are  compantively  low,  the  chances  are  the  colour 
will  be  more  pwtect,  bat  sweetness  be  wanting. 
Cease  giving  liquid  manure  after  the  colouring  has 
become  general,  but  do  not  let  the  soil  abont  the 
roots  become  d^.  A  close  look  out  should  be  kept 
for  red  spider  and  thrips,  these  being  kept  under 
1^  means  of  a  careful  and  thorough  sponging  of 
the  leaves  with  soapy  water.  SacceBsioniU  crops 
will  In  many  cases  be  near  the  stoning  period, 
and  while  the  stoning  is  taking  place  Uie  Vines 
must  not  be  nndoly  excited,  the  night  temperatures 
not  exceeding  65*».  Increase  to  70°  and  76°  with 
air,  closing  early  enough  to  run  up  the  heat  for  a 
time  to  80«.  There  ought  to  be  no  fixed  times  for 
watering,  especially  where  the  Vines  have  their 
roots  confined  to  narrow  and  perhaps  heated  inside 
borders.  These  should  never  become  dry,  but 
ought  to  be  watered  whenever  approaohing  dry- 
ness, the  border  being  freqaenuy  probed  and 
examined  to  a  good  depth.  A  mulching  of  good 
lMfHM)ll  or  old  Hnshroom  bed  manure  will  always 


save  the  watering-pot  oooriderabty,  and  further 
serves  to  keep  the  roots  active  near  the  sarfoce. 
Probably  the  bulk  of  forced  Grapes  is  now  just 
past  the  flowering  period,  and  all  such  shonld  be 
early  gone  over,  irith  a  view  to  selecting  the  best 
placed  and  most  perfectly-formed  bunches.  Only 
a  few  more  than  will  be  eventually  left  on  the 
Vines  diould  be  saved,  and  tbese  only  In  case  of 
accidents  with  the  selected  crop.  In  addition  to 
early  thinning  out  ot  the  bunches,  the  berries  also 
should  be  thinned  before  they  are  larger  than  the 
seed  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  only  exceptions  shonld 
be  made  in  favour  of  the  Unseat  of  Alexandria, 
Hnsoat  Hamburgh,  or  any  other  8hy<setting  variatr, 
Uiese  latter  only  bdng  lightly  thinned  oat  till  it  is 
seen  which  are  well  fumiwed  with  stones,  and 
those  which  will  fail  to  swell  to  near  their  full 
size  owing  to  faulty  setting. 

Latgb  Vines.— Those  started  early  In  February 
are  now  growing  rapidly.  None  shonld  be  allowed 
to  form  many  superfluous  shoots,  but  the  disbud- 
ding ought  not  to  be  severe  in  the  case  of  Muscats, 
as  in  this  instance  the  bunches  sometimes  fail  to 
develop  properly  on  the  earltest  breaks.  Shonld 
this  be  the  case  pull  off  the  earliest  laterals  and 
depend  upon  the  back  buds  for  givii^  plenty  of 
bunches.  Attend  to  the  stopping  daily,  the  growths 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  rods  in  particular  having 
their  points  taken  out  at  the  second  leaf  beyond 
the  bunches  directly  they  can  be  got  at.  This  will 
divert  the  flow  oE  sap  to  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Be  very  careful  in  tying  down  the  laterals,or  some 
of  the  strongest  and  best  of  them  may  be  polled 
oat  of  their  sockets.  If  the  wires  for  training  the 
rods  are  somewhat  near  to  the  glass,  rather  than 
run  any  risk  by  tying  down  the  laterals  too  soon, 
drop  the  rods  6  inches  or  more  from  the  wires,  this 
giving  the  requisite  amoont  of  head  room.  At  or 
about  the  flowering  period  thelaterabhavebeoome 
flrmly  attached,  when  the  rods  may  then  be  tied 
in  their  usual  podtion  and  tiie  latorals  brought 
down  without  any  losses.  The  Vines  in  the  latest 
houses,  starting  early  in  March  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances,  invariably  break  very  strongly, 
very  many  more  shoots  being  formed  at  every  spur 
thaa  are  needed.  These  should  be  early  thinned 
out,  only  those  best  placed  and  showing  good 
bunches  being  reserved.  Also  remove  the  sntaller 
of  the  double  buds  that  are  produced  iit  nearly 
every  joint  of  strong  young  rods.  Old  rods  break 
regularly  enough  even  if  tied  up  to  their  full 
length  at  the  outset,  but  the  younger  canes,  more 
especially  of  Lady  Downe's,  are  apt  to  break  most 
irregularly,  and  the  usual  course  of  depressing  or 
ooiling  the  ends,  early  disbudding,  and  storoii^  of 
shoots  that  take  the  lead  shonld  be  resorted  to  in 
these  cases.  Keep  all  steadily  growing,  retarding 
them  at  this  time  of  year  being  most  unwise.  Keep 
the  borders  moist  and  also  maintain  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  growth  will  be  stronger  accordingly. 

Meloks  in  POT8.— The  aim  should  be  to  get 
these  to  fruit  as  qnlcUy  as  possible.  It  the  first 
laterals  or  breaks  fail  to  produce  fruit,  the  chances 
are  the  crops  will  be  very  light  and  later  than  de- 
sirable. Early  and  cleanly  remove  all  aide  shoots 
as  fast  as  they  form  up  to  where  the  plants  reach 
the  root  trellis,  but  taike  good  care  cot  to  damage 
the  leaves,  or  the  stalks  may  decay  right  up  to  the 
stem  and  injuriously  affect  the  latter.  Train  the 
plants  up  the  roof  a  length  of  2  feet  or  rather 
more,  and  then  t^noh  out  the  points.  It  side 
shoots  are  crowded,  qnickly  thin  them  oat  and 
stop  those  reserved  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the 
fruit.  Towards  mid-day  impregnate  the  female 
flowers  with  dry  pollen,  as  many  as  possible  on  one 
day,  and  do  not  syringe  over-huid  for  a  day  or  two 
after.  Plants  in  15-indi  or  rather  larger  pots  ought 
to  be  capable  of  bearing  three  talrW  large  fmits, 
but  if  less  than  that  number  contune  to  swell, 
the  rest  coming  to  a  standstill  when  near  the  size 
ot  Walnuts,  it  Is  advisable,  for  reasons  already 
given,  to  be  content  with  these.  Feed  them  freely 
at  the  roots  and  maintain  high  temperatures,  or, 
say,  from  70°  by  night  to  SO"  or  rather  more 
in  the  daytime.  On  sonny  days  syrii^  lightly 
over-hend  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moderately 
moist  by  dampiiv  down  the  walls  and  floors  of  the 
honses  oooasloniiJly. 


Mblokb  flahtbd  out.— Xdons  delight  In  » 
strong  clayey  loam,  or  the  very  oppodte  of  what 
Cucumbers  usually  do  so  well  in.  All  that  need  he 
added  to  this  loam  is  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  and 
newly-slaked  lime,  It  heavy  loam  cannot  be  bad 
in  quantity,  mix  a  little  pulverised  clay  witii  the 
best  loam  procoiable  and  add  a  sprinkling  of  ni- 
trate ot  soda.  In  order  that  the  roots  shonld  havtt 
the  full  benefit  of  all  the  heat  and  moisture  goinff 
in  the  house,  it  is  castomaiy  to  [Jaoe  single  small 
heaps  for  each  plant  or  else  to  plant  the  Melons  in  a 
narrow  ridge,  adding  more  soil  In  either  case  as 
the  roots  stand  in  need  of  it  There  is  not  tha 
slightest  necessity  to  ram  tha  soil  into  a  hard  solid 
mass,  hnt  it  ought  to  be  well  fixed  about  iba  nota, 
a  moderately  firm  root-run  being  conducive  to 
short-jointed  f  mitf  ul  growth.  On  no  account  sink 
the  plants  deeply  into  the  soil,  keeping  the  collars 
constantly  above  the  level  ot  the  rest  of  the  soil 
bFing  one  ot  the  best  preventives  of  canker. 
Whether  the  plants  shall  be  put  out  5  feet  apart 
more  or  less  must  depend  on  ciroumstanoefi,  soma 
growers  &vonriug  close  planting,  oUms  giving 
them  much  nrare  room,  setting  tbnn  oot  not  less 
than  4  feet  apart.  Bow  more  seed  in  order  to 
have  a  good  anooesslon  of  froit  in  June  and  July. 

FUOTIOAL. 


THB  KITCHSN  OABDSN. 

Potato  plantino.— The  drying  winds  irtiioh  wa 
are  now  having  are  patting  the  into  fine  ocmdl- 
tion  for  Potato  planting,  and  I  suspect  by  the  time 
these  notes  appear  many  will  have  been  planted. 
Not  that  it  is  adv^ble  by  any  means  to  get  in  the 
bulk  of  the  first  earlies  until  April  is  well  in,  as  1( 
so,  and  well-prepared  setsare[uantedwithastron2. 
primary  sprout  attached,  there  is  danger  oi  their' 
being  cut  down  by  latefrosts.  This  being  the  cass^ 
It  is  not  wise  to  run  any  risks  by  being  In  too 
great  a  hurry.  Planted  at  the  early  part  of  April 
they  grow  freely,  and  are  enabled  to  be  dug 
and  out  ot  the  way  before  the  disease  generally 
puts  In  an  appearance.  Late  Potatoes  may  well  m 
planted  now,  and  sboold  certainly  be  in  the  gnKiad 
by  the  first  week  In  April.  Late-plantad  Me  Po- 
tatoes do  not  yield  so  well  as  eariier  planted  ones. 

Planting  hain-cbop  VABiHTiie.— Too  moob 
care  cannot  be  taken  In  plantii^  the  main-crop,  or 
late  varieties,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed.  Th% 
Potato  delights  in  a  free-working  soil,  and  heavy 
or  rough  land  which  is  not  sufHciently  pulverised 
may  be  much  improved  at  the  time  of  planting. 
For  instance,  instead  of  planting  the  sets  with  « 
dibber,  tlie  rows  should  be  out  out  with  a  heavy 
and  wide  hoe.  The  rows  having  been  out  out,  tbe 
sets  should  be  laid  in  tbe  drills,  at  the  same  time 
adding  some  fertiliser  if  it  is  intended  to  apply  any. 
The  soil  having  been  chopped  back  i^aln,  tbe  sets 
will  be  surrounded  with  fine  soil.  Close  plantii^ 
most  be  av<dded,  anything  less  than  S  feet  between 
the  rows  tor  this  seotion  not  bting  enough,  the  sets 
being  placed  16  inches  apart.  This  will  allow  o| 
the  sun  having  free  access,  and  in  some  measofo 
prevent  tbe  disease. 

Planting  fibst  eablies. — Although  I  have 
stated  that  the  first  week  in  April  is  early  enough 
to  risk  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  yet  a  portion  ot  a  south 
border  should  be  planted,  so  that,  weather  permit- 
ting, there  is  no  likelihood  ot  a  break  in  tho 
supply,  as  in  the  advent  ot  a  favourable  season 
tbe  early  planted  ones  would  turn  out  well.  The 
rows  should  be  cut  out  not  less  than  2  feet  apart,  an 
extra  3  inches  or  4  Inches  being  an  advantago 
where  the  ground  can  be  spared.  The  sets  having 
been  well  prepared,  these  most  be  l^d  carefully  in 
the  drills,  rubbing  off  any  smaller  sprouts,  except 
one,  or  at  the  most  two  primary  ones,  A  little  old 
Mushroom-bed  mannre  and  burned  refuse  Kprinkled 
in  the  drills  will  be  of  great  assistance.  It  is  very 
unwise  to  plant  sets  covered  with  sprouts,  however 
small,  as  these  cause  a  crowded  growth  and  a 
quantity  of  small  and  under-sized  tubers.  On 
heavy  land  the  sets  ^uld  he  placed  nearer  the 
surface  than  on  Ught  soils,  bat^they  most  he  well 
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Planting  sboond  b&blieb. — As  it  ia  more 
amongst  these  that  the  disease  U  apt  to  appear, 
and  as  wide  planting  is  one  of  the  l»st  aottdoteB 
against  the  Potato  marratn,  this  should  be  adopted. 
Althongb  30  iachea  between  the  rows  may  do  for 
•hort-topped  varieties,  yet  3  feet  would  better, 
especially  if  double  cropping  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

TOHATOBS  FOB  TUB  OPBN  AIB.— To  be  suOOess- 
f  dI  with  open-air  Tomatoes,  it  is  very  essential  that 
BtroDg  and  well-grown  plants  be  prepared  for  the 
pnrpoM.  Unless  strong  plants  aie  rmdjfor  plant- 
ing>y  the  time  tAie  weaUier  is  safe  to  trast  them 
in  the  open,  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  before 
they  commence  to  fmit ;  conseqnently  they  are 
not  enabled  to  ripen  before  the  aatamn.  One  of 
the  most  essential  points  is  to  sow  the  seeds  veiy 
thinly  in  well-drained  pots,  standing  these  in  an 
intermediate  tMnpentnxe.  Phmtsralsedlnastznig 
heat  very  qnickly  beoome  drawn.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  throagh  the  soil,  elevate  them  well 
op  to  the  glass,  as  the  more  light  the  better.  By 
growing  the  plants  on  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
tare,  also  standing  them  well  apurt,  good  resalts 
will  follow.  A.  TOUNQ. 


OBOHIDB. 

Mt  plants  of  Cattleya  TriamD^  although  they  made 
fair  growth  last  samnmr  and  antnmn,  have  fewer 
flowers  on  a  stem  than  nsoal.  This,  I  believe,  may 
be  attribnted  to  two  reasons ;  one  is,  that  if  a  plant 
is  allowed  to  bear  a  saperabondance  of  flowers  one 
irear,  and  these  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they 
fade,  even  a  vigorous  specimen  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  get  ezhsnstad  and  not  recover  again  suffl- 
oinitly  to  make  ap  the  bulbs  perfeoUy  for  next 
year.  To  this  some  may  reply,  that  in  a  state  of 
Nature  the  flowers  not  only  remain,  bat  seed-pods 
are  also  formed,  which  must  be  more  exhaustive 
still.  Travellers  tell  us  that  in  a  state  of 
Nature  out  of  doors  the  flowers  do  not  last  very 
l<»ig.  Bat  we  oannot  compare  the  plants  in  their 
native  haUtat  with  the  same  ander  glass  in  Bog- 
hud.  The  conditions  are  so  differant,  and  even 
under  natural  conditions  Orchids  may  be  much  ex- 
haosted  by  over-flowering.  I  have  observed  also 
that  the  flowers  of  some  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Tnanaj  will  last  in  good  condition  for  five  weeks, 
while  others  will  pass  away  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Anotlier  cause  of  few  flowers  on  a  stem  mny  be  owing 
to  the  fdants  having  made  few  roots  the  previous 
sammw.and  autumn,  through  dull,  cold  weather 
or  bad  potting  material;  for  if  few  roots  are  formed, 
few  flowers  vrill  be  the  result.  Most  of  the  pl«ntB 
were  potted  last  year,  and  this  also  gives  them 
somewhat  of  a  check.  With  bright  weather,  which 
growiog  Gattleyas  like,  they  will  probably  flower 
wdl  next  season.  DendroUum  snperbiens,  an 
Australian  epedes  which  prodnoes  its  flowers  in 
Uie  autumn,  is  now  starting  hito  growth  and  should 
be  repotted.  All  the  North  Australian  species,  of 
which  D.  bigibbam  Is  the  type  and  D.  Phal«nopsis 
the  most  beautiful,  require  the  same  special  treat- 
ment. Many  persons  do  not  succeed  well  with 
wiem,  but  this  can  only  be  owing  to  the  treatment 
They  are  apt  to  decline  after  a  certain  number  of 
yeaia.  When  they  start  into  growth,  phioe  them 
in  a  minimum  temperature  of  about  70"  and  let 
Uiem  have  all  the  sunlight  passible,  using  only  a 
Ugbt  shade  on  very  hot  days.  The  plants  saooeed 
best  in  pans  or  teak  baskets  pUced  near  the  roof 

flaas.  The  excessive  heat  may  cause  the  leaves  to 
B  attacked  with  red  spider,  which  rains  the  con- 
stitation  of  the  pUnts  it  it  is  not  checked  tn  time 
The  right  thtog  is  to  rest  the  pUnts  well  in  winter, 
keep  them  dry  at  the  roots  and  in  the  Cattleya 
house.  Grow  them  wdl  in  summer  and  do  not 
spare  the  tepid  rain  vrater;  they  have  not,  of 
course,  much  peat  and  Sphagnum  abont  the  roots. 
D.  speoioenm,  of  whi<^  there  is  a  variety  usually 
grown  under  the  name  of  D.  HUli.  is  a  distinct 
■pedes  and  nsefal  for  flowering  at  this  season. 

Instructions  were  given  as  to  the  treatment 
needed  for  the  deciduous  Indian  species  last  week. 
It  is  important  to  see  that  all  such  plants  have  a 
gcod  start  and  are  repotted  if  they  need  it  as  the 
new  roots  are  forming.   The  decidnou  late  C^biu- 


thes  should  also  bs  repotted  when  they  have  had 
enough  rest.  Now  that  the  flowering  lims  ex- 
tends over  a  much  l(H^er  period,  the  time  for  re 
potting  tdie  bulbs  must  also  be  extended.  O.  vestlta 
gigaoiea  does  not  flower  until  midsummer  some- 
times. From  midwinter  to  midsummer  is  a  long 
period  tot  erne  species  to  cootioue  flowering.  In 
the  evergreen  species,  of  which  the  pure  white 
C.  veratilfolia  is  a  well-koown  useful  Orchid,  the 
spikes  of  flowers  of  this  as  well  as  those  of  0.  ma- 
suoa  will  continue  in  good  condition  for  a  couple 
of  months,  altboDgh  they  perish  in  a  day  after  they 
are  cat  from  the  plant.  The  spikes  of  flowers  even 
before  they  open  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a 
species  of  aphis  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  which  has  a 
babit  of  running  down  the  stems  uie  moment  the 
plant  is  shaken.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  hurried 
manner  in  which  they  troop  down  to  hide  in  the 
plant,  retarning  again  when  the  alarm  has  passed 
away.  This  pest  we  have  now  got  rid  <rf  liy  dip 
ping  and  fumigating.  These  also  should  now  re- 
ceive a  fair  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  a  sur- 
face-dressing tnrowB  renewed  vij^oar  Into  them. 
The  surface-dressing  consists  of  sandy  loam  and 
decayed  cow  manure. 

Much  of  success  or  failure  in  Orchid  cnltare 
oondsta  in  the  way  the  plants  are  watered ;  add  to 
thistbevenUlation,  anditis  perhaps  safe  to  say 
that  tbe  man  who  is  the  master  of  these  two 
details  of  the  work  will  seldom  fail  to  get  good 
results.  Cattleyas  require  considerable  supplies 
of  water  when  the  roots  are  in  active  growtb,  but 
recently  potted  or  repotted  plants  mi|;ht  be  seri- 
ously unjured  if  th^  were  watered  as  freely  as 
established  plants.  Much  depends  also  upon  the 
form  of  tbe  bulbs.  Large  solid  bulbed  species 
and  varieties,  like  C.  Triane,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossin, 
ko.,  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of  a  little 
water  so  soon  as  those  with  long  slender  bulbs. 
The  Lielias  come  under  the  same  routine  of  culture 
as  the  Oattleyas.  The  distinct  and  pretty  Lnlia 
harpophylla  may  be  said  to  have  slender  stems, 
which  cannot  in  any  way  come  under  the  designa 
tion  of  pseudo-buths.  This  species  during  the 
grotring  season  is  watered  as  freely  as  Odonto- 
gloBsum  crispum,  and  it  seldom  fails  to  do  well. 
I  observe  by  notes  of  this  species  from  Mr.  A. 
Young,  of  Abberley  Hall,  that  it  succeeds  admir- 
ably in  the  garden  there,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
treats  it  the  same  as  we  do,  tor  he  had  ohaige  of 
the  Orchids  here  when  this  spades  was  introdnced 
to  the  collection.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  a 
less  degree  to  the  speoies  with  thicker  stems, 
some  of  them  much  longer,  such  as  Lselia  el^aus 
and  tbe  allied  species  and  varieties,  Cattleya  Leo- 
poldi,  C.  Harruoni,  and  all  this  section.  They 
need  not  be  pushed  up  so  near  the  roof-glass.  The 
house  has  all  to  be  shaded  alike,  and  we  can  only 
obtain  more  light  and  air  to  some  varieties  aad 
less  to  others  by  placing  them  in  another  part  of 
the  house.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the 
houses.  In  the  warm  hoase,  for  instance,  certain 
plants  would  be  quite  spoiled  if  they  were  exposed 
too  near  the  glass  roof,  even  if  well  shaded.  The 
PhalsBDOpaids  and  some  of  the  smaller-growing 
Angmoums,  snob  as  A.  Sanderiannm,  A.  citratum, 
A.  bilobum,  A.  EUisl,  ftc,  seem  to  suffer  it  they 
get  too  much  sunshine  through  a  light  shade  ; 
therefore  I  place  them  on  the  side  of  the  house 
that  gets  the  least  sunshine.  Our  span-roof  runs 
east  and  west,  and  I  place  such  plants  on  the 
north  side.  Some  of  Uie  Cypripedioms  require 
much  shade,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
C.  Buperbiens  and  all  the  varieties  raised  from  It 
must  be  well  shaded,  espedally  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  as  even  a  little  sunshine  will  cause 
tbe  leaves  to  lose  their  colour.  C.  Stonei,  C. 
Lowtannm,  C,  Elliottianum,  and  others  of  the 
long  green-leaved  species  like  rather  more  son- 
shine.  It  is  a  great  pcrfnt  in  successful  Orchid 
coltore,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  plants  in 
either  of  the  hoasca.  J.  DOUOLAB. 


Oallieaipa  ptirpurea.  —  Amongst  indoor 
plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  fruit,  C. 
purpurea  is  of  note.  Although  the  usual  way  to 
grow  it  is  in  pot?,  a  good  plan  is  to  plant  it  out  in 


a  bed  of  peaty  soil,  a^  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
Id  the  stove  there  is  a  large  specimen  rising  to  a 
considerable  height,  the  shoots  laden  with  the 
dusters  of  bright  purple  berries,  and  bending  down 
graoefully  and  loosely.  We  have  never  seen  a 
finer  exam[^  of  this  neglected  plant,  and  every 
shoot  la  crowded  with  the  attractive  berries.  Of 
C.  purpurea  a  coloured  plate  was  published  in  Thb 
Gabdbn,  VoL  XXill.,  and  it  deserves  to  be  grown 
well  for  tbe  beauty  of  its  berries  in  the  winter 
season.  One  cannot  get  a  true  idea  ot  Its  value 
from  small  examples,  as  the  grovrth  Is  too  strag- 
gling, but  when  as  a  bush  its  full  character  is  re- 
vealed. The  purple  colouring  of  the  berries  is  re- 
markably distinct  and  gives  variety  to  fine-foUaged 
and  flowering  plants,  and  one  wants  variety  in  tbe 
stove  in  the  winter  months.  Old  plants  should 
be  out  bard  back  to  promote  new  and  vigorous 
growth,  whilst  ODttings  will  strike  readily  in  the 
spring  months. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


CAULIFLOWERS  FOR  AUTUMN. 

Thb  introduction  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower  marked  a  new  era  in  the  routine 
of  sucoessional  Cauliflower  culture,  as  previotu 
to  this  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  could  be 
produced  in  the  late  summer  or  early  autumn 
months.  Now,  however,  under  one  name  or 
another  there  is  abundant  material  to  select 
from.  At  this  time  Peas  are  getting  scarce  in 
the  majority  of  gardens,  and  a  supply  of  good 
Caoliflowera  whuh  will  turn  in  at  the  tinm 
stated  will  be  very  acceptable.  Although  I 
hare  stated  that  formerly  good  CanUflowtna 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
mont^  were  produced  with  difficulty,  it  must 
not  be  surmised  from  this  that  they  were  not 
forthcoming,  as  under  a  high  system  of  culture 
the  old  Walcheren  was  made  to  do  this.  As 
regards  delicate  flwour,  there  ia  no  autumn 
Cauliflower  th^^  can  be  compared  to  it,  and  it 
should  now  certainly  find  a  place,  even  with 
the  now  recognised  autumn  lunda,  in  all  gar- 
dens where  Cauliflowers  are  grown.  Deep 
cultivation  and  free  manuring  with  suitable 
manure  are  necessary  for  poor  and  gravelly 
guxleo  soils,  as  unless  these  are  deeidy 
worked,  good  Cauliflowers  oannot  be  expected. 
In  these  what  is  termed  *'dub''  is  often  very 
prevalent,  and  nothing  short  of  good  cuIttTa- 
tion  will  lessen  attacks.  A  worse  enemjr  to 
contend  agwnst  is  the  ma^ot,  which  is  just 
as  likely  to  attack  plants  growing  on  deep 
and  weU-worked  soils  as  in  those  where  the 
cultivation  is  not  very  high.  The  maggots 
will  cluster  about  the  roots  aud  skin  them ; 
consequently  the  plants  collapse.  Sometimes 
the  plants  emit  fresh  roots  above  the  point  of 
injury,  but  they  never  become  heuthy  or 
vigorous  again.  These  maggots  are  caused  by 
a  fly  (Anthomyia  brassicea),  which  lays  its  eggs 
at  the  base  of  the  plant.  I  have  known  this 
insect  appear  suddenly  where  any  had  not 
bem  seen  for  yean  previously,  and  so,  ooa- 
se^uently,  no  pupse  could  have  been  in^  the 
sou.  Unless  it  is  of  annual  oceurr«ioe,  it  is 
rarely  that  prevmtin  measures  an  taken. 
The  worst  attack  I  ever  had  to  contend  against 
was  with  plants  raised  early  and  pricked  out  in 
soil  orerlying  a  layer  of  rotten  manure,  this 
coarse  having  been  adopted  to  enable  the  plants 
to  be  lifted  with  a  ball.  Whether  it  was  t^e 
manure  which  attracted  the  flies  I  do  not  know, 
but  a  succeesional  lot  sown  in  the  open  and 
planted  direct  into  their  i>ermanent  quarters 
was  not  afiected  in  the  leaat.  If  Caiuiflovcr 
plants  are  troubled  with  these  maggots  ^  a 
serious  extent,  the  bestoourw  iBtodu^;the8oiI 
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lightly  over  with  soot  after  the  plants  are 
pricked  oat,  and  although  it  is  advisable  to  lift 
with  a  ball,  jret  this  should  not  be  troubled 
ftbout  if  than  is  the  least  soBpioion  of  maggot 
Shake  the  aoil  oar^lly  from  the  roots  imdaip 
them  in  a  puddle  formed  with  soil,  lime,  and 
Boot,  mifficient  water  being  added  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  roots.  These  autumn  Cauliflowers, 
unlike  the  summer  kinds,  are  not  very  likely  to 
button.  Where  they  are  likely  to  fail  it  is 
through  the  plauta  being  raised  thickly  in  a 
crowded  seed-hed,  and  then  left  to  grow  to  a 
latge  size  before  being  planted.  There  is  an- 
other cause  which  leads  to  the  plants  not  suc- 
ceeding well,  and  that  is  raising  the  seedlings  in 
a  flower  box,  or  rather  seed  l»x,  and  then  not 
being  careful  in  the  watering.  In  this  case  the 
plants  are  attacked  with  gangrene  just  above 
the  surface  of  Uie  soil,  and  although  Nature 
tries  to  assert  herself  when  the  little  plants  are 
pricked  out  by  emitting  roots  above  the  ptnnt 
of  injuiy,  yet  they  never  do  weU. 

A  kind  which  has  come  to  the  fore  of  late 
years,  although  it  was  known  to  niany  growers 
prevuHisIy,  is  the  variety  Eclipse.  ThiB  is  an 
excellent  Oanliflower,  and  comes  into  use  quite 
a  fortoight  before  Autumn  Giant,  although 
jBovn  at  the  same  time.  Autumn  Mammoth 
also  now  has  many  admireia  and  is  a  splendid 
Cauliflower.  Pearl  is  also  an  excellent  Cauli- 
flower. The  plants  must  already  have  been 
prepared  by  pricking  them  out  into  holding 
soil,  so  that  they  will  lift  cleanly  with  balls  of 
soil  attached  to  the  roots.  Instead  of  planting 
on  the  level,  cut  out  fairly  deep  drills,  m  which 
set  the  plants.  This  forms  a  receptacle  for  the 
water,  and  later  on  for  liquid  manure.  Ae 
time  ^oea  on  the  soil  must  be  drawn  into 
the  drills  and  also  about  the  stems  just  after  an 
applici^n  of  liquid. 

The  plants  for  the  earliest  plantings  will 
already  have  been  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
Februaiy  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  but  no  doubt 
strong  seedlings  will  also  be  had  this  season 
f  rmn  opm-air  sowing.  The  early  part  of  March, 
and  indeed  np  till  the  middle  of  the  month, 
ibe  weather  was  quite  genial  for  open-air  sow- 
ing. But  most  onltiTatorB  will  or  shoidd  have 
two  string  to  their  bow,  pricking  off  the 
first  lot  raised  under  glass  when  large  enough 
for  teansplanting  for  the  early  antomn  croi», 
and  sowing  others  in  t^e  open  air  for  succession. 
The  secret  of  success  with  autumn  Cauliflowers 
is  to  keep  them  growing  steadily  from  the  time 
the  seedlings  appear.  Others  nused  in  the 
open  if  in  rows  at  a  fair  distance  apart,  as  they 
should  be,  and  also  sown  thinly,  mi^  be  care- 
fully drawn  and  pUnted  direct  into  their  per- 
manent quarters,  that  is  if  the  site  should  be 
ready  for  their  reception.  If  not,  then  prick 
tdiem  off.  Time  is  certainly  gained  by  planting 
oat  direct  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready.  To 
plant  on  other  than  deeply-worked  and  well- 
manured  aoH  is  only  to  court  bulure.  The  heads 
of  these  aatnmn  Cauliflowers  grow  quite  large 
enough — ^in  &ot  m<»e  oiten  mneh  too  laige — 
without  any  assistance  from  liquid  manure. 
By  planting  on  well-worked  and  manured 
ground,  watering,  if  the  weaUier  should  be  dry, 
would  (mly  be  needed  to  establish  them,  as  they 
will  grow  well  enot^  afterwards  without  such 
unstance,  takli^  the  graemli^  of  seascms. 

A.  TOUHQ. 


'  Potatoes,  yellow-fleshed.— I  am  unable  to 
give  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  yellow-fleshcd 
Potatoes  having  a  more  decided  Potato  flavoor 
than  whiter  fleshed  kinds,  yet  sach  is  undoubtedly 
the  case— at  least  it  is  so  on  most  solid.  Tnke,  for 
liutance.  the  Ashleafs,  Hyatt's,  for  example ;  bov 


vastly  snperior  they  are  in  flavour  to  handwmer 
and  finer  whiter  sorts ;  bo  much  so,  that  it  is  use- 
less f<Hrine  to  send  any  other,  forced  or  naturally 
grown,  to  my  employei^s  table.  I  am  fully  alive  to 
the  great  merits  of  Sharpe*8  Victor  as  a  first  early, 
a  splendid  forcer,  and  equally  meritorious  ont  of 
doors,  and  also  a  good  cropper,  and  as  such  have 
grown  it  since  Ite  introduction ;  still,  the  tubers  even, 
although  not  of  the  parest  white,  seem  to  lack 
solidity  and  firmness.  again,  second  earlies. 

What  have  we  to  suzpass  such  as  the  ydlow'fleshed 
SuttMi's  Seedling  t  None  of  the  whites  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  In  later  varieties  we  have  more 
choice  in  kinds  that  are  of  this  colour  and  corre- 
spondingly superior  in  flavour.  Why  U  this  yel- 
lowish tint  generally,  I  may  say  Invanably,  accom- 
panied by  superior  eating  qoalities  1  Perb^  some 
of  our  Potato  spedalists  can  enllgfaten  us  <m  this 
point,  and  also  If  there  is  a  flonzy  white  sort  which 
I  may  be  unacquainted  with  that  equals  these  in 
flavour  and  firmness  ;  for  if  bo,  I  would  certainly 
cultivate  It  in  preference,  owing  to  its  better  ap- 
pearance when  cooked.  There  are,  again,  the 
black  Potatoes  Cetewayo,  The  Congo,  and  such 
like.  What  a  real  Potato  flavour  they  possess  I  I 
do  not  suppose  these  will  ever  be  cultivated  other 
than  as  onriosities  ;  still,  they  make  a  pretty  and 
uncommon  dish  on  the  table,  cooking,  as  tb^  do, 
a  bluish  black,  and  should  any  of  the  diners  feel 
inclined  to  taste,  even  if  they  object  to  the  appear- 
ance, no  fanlt  will  be  foond  with  the  flavour,  and 
the  grower  will  have  no  complaint  on  that  score 
at  all  evmts.— J.  R.,  The  ffardmi,  Tan-y-bwlch. 


HARDIN1I6S  Oir  BROCCOLI. 
Anothbb  winter  has  pMsed,  leaving  only  a  small 
remnant  of  the  Broccoli  to  give  the  supply  during 
the  next  two  months.  I  regret  to  say  very  few 
kinds  are  hardy;  indeed  I  may  Bay  with  confidence, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  none  are  quite  hardy, 
as  it  will  be  found  there  are  gaps  even  In  those 
which  have  stood  the  test.  Sarly  in  December  I 
sent  a  note  to  The  Oabden  on  the  advantages  of 
laying  or  heeling  over,  and  this  season  a  small 
portion  of  the  plants  thus  treated  has  been  saved, 
but  even  heeling  over  ia  not  sufficient  to  arrest 
decay  in  the  case  of  the  mid-season  or  early  kinds, 
but  tiiese  latter  may  oftoi  bs  saved  by  lifting  even 
if  they  have  only  just  formed  the  head.  It  will  be 
found  the  taller  the  variety  the  more  it  snffera,  so 
that  a  sturdy  hard  stem  resists  frost  better.  The 
Broccoli  crop  of  late  years  has  been  a  precarious 
one.  This  Is  a  serious  matter  to  those  expected  to 
supply  v^tables  in  quantity  and  of  varied  kinds. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  medium  sized  Broccoli 
is  Model,  and  the  hardiest  I  have  yet  grown;  indeed 
it  is  the  only  one  left  to  ns  out  of  many  rows  for 
some  years ;  though,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
there  are  some  gaps,  still  the  loss  is  not  serious. 
It  will  be  found  that  Model  owes  its  frost-resisting 
power  to  its  hard  sturdy  growth,  having  scarcely 
any  stem,  and  the  foliage  being  more  erect  than 
spreading,  thus  throwing  off  excessive  wet.  It  has 
a  small  or  miediom-slied  head,  and  in  late  Broccoli 
la^er  Rowing  kinds  are  the  flret  to  succumb.  I 
have  tried  many  varieties  and  found  none  better 
than  Model,  but  in  recommending  any  kind,  a  hard 
and  fast  line  should  not  be  drawn.  In  the  matter 
of  early  kinds  there  ia  a  wide  choice,  often 
bewildering  to  the  jou.ng  b^Iuner,  and  In  such 
cases  a  sm^l  seleotaon  of  those  kinds  noted  for 
their  compact  babit  and  close  heads  should  be 
preferred  ,to  coarse  kinds.  Again,  Che  season  of 
sowing  requires  close  attention,  as  if  sown  too 
early  and  allowed  to  get  drawn  in  the  seed-bed 
good  results  cannot  be  expected.  I  have  seen  late 
Broccoli  sown  in  March  when  the  first  or  second 
week  In  May  would  have  been  better  in  every  way. 
Even  early  varieties  may  often  be  sown  much 
later  than  is  frequently  practised,  as  if  sown  in 
April  they  are  quite  large  enough.  For  early 
winter  use  I  rely  largely  on  Veitcb's  Protecting 
Autumn  Broccoli,  and  make  two  sowings,  one  in 
March  and  the  next  a  month  later.  This  variety 
is  not  so  tender  as  some.  It  Iirts  well  and  may  be 
Btrared  in  a  cool  place,  keepii^  good  for  months. 


Snow's  "V^ter  White  follows  this,  and  Model 
brings  up  the  rear;  this  last  Is  sown  twice,  in  April 
and  May,  and  if  ground  is  not  at  liberty  to  plant 
out  when  ready,  the  seedlings  are  pricked  ont  into 
lines  for  a  short  time  till  the  ground  required  Is 
vacant.  O.  Wtcebb. 


TUB  TIME  TO  SOW  OMIOMS. 

Thbbe  will  be  diverse  opinions  on  this  subject, 
and  much  depends  upon  individual  circumstances ; 
hut  in  every  case  I  would  say  the  earlier  the  better. 
At  p.  169,  Mr.  Fish  gives  os  his  experience  of  early 
sowing,  and  I  am  pleased  be  has  supfdementedmy 
note  with  additional  cultural  notes.  Mr.  Fish  also 
asks  if  the  seed  is  sown  early  for  large  bulbs,  why 
not  for  the  main  crop,  and  asserts  that  the  laige 
Onions  keep  quite  as  long  as  the  medium-sized 
ones.  I  quite  agree  with  him ;  the  keeping  pro- 
perties of  the  bulbs  do  not  depend  upon  size.  It 
is  chiefly  the  manner  in  which  they  are  stored  and 
the  way  the  bulbs  an  matured  befwe  stoiin^. 
This  last  remark  brings  me  to  Uie  mbjeot  of  this 
note.  Early  sowing  tends  to  thorough  rlpenii^. 
When  X  sent  my  note  on  sowing  tor  a  few  large 
bulbs,  my  idea  was  to  point  out  the  impcntance  of 
Becuring  such,  if  only  in  small  quantities,  to  use 
as  a  T^table.  I  thought  many  could  grow  a  pan 
or  box  of  seed  who  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
sowing  the  midn  crop.  By  sowing  as  I  advised, 
the  grower  would  be  furnished  with  good  bulbs, 
and  a  valuable  addition  to  his  somewhat  limited 
stock  of  vegetables  in  the  winter  months.  There 
are  other  wlvantages  In  early  sowing  which  Mr. 
Fish  did  not  allude  to,  vis.,  the  freedom  from  fly 
or  grub,  as  the  bulbs  are  of  agoodsIsetT^thetime 
the  fly  a|^>ear8,  and  thus  often  escape  its  ravages. 
The  fly  makes  Its  appearance  in  the  early  summer; 
if  the  seedlings  are  at  all  weak,  they  soon  become 
Infested.  By  sowing  early  and  feeding  during 
growth,  the  fly  is  warded  off  and  heavy  crops  are 
the  result.  I  have  been  in  gardens  where  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  secure  a  crop,  but  failures 
oocurred  owing  to  late  sowing,  and  then  not  on 
firm  ground.  This  last  reason  brings  to  mind  Mr. 
Fish's  question  as  to  the  importance  of  a  bard  bed 
for  this  crop.  I  attach  a  great  deal  to  this,  espe- 
cially on  light  soils  or  in  old  gardens  that  have 
failed  to  give  good  results.  On  light  soils  I  do  not 
think  too  much  trouble  can  be  taken  in  making  a 
hard  bed,  doing  the  work  in  favourable  weather. 
I  make  the  ground  firm  before  sowing  the  seed  and 
roll  it  afterwards,  give  a  beavy  dressing  of  wood 
ashes,  also  soot,  before  sowing  the  seed,  and  get 
the  ground  prei«red  for  the  crop  as  early  in  the 
winter  as  possible.  G.  Wxthb. 


Potatoes  hollow. — What  is  the  oaaae  or  are  the 
caases  of  Fotatoos  b&ving  a  vaouam  ia  th*  centre,  or, 
as  is  oommouly  ca'ied,  being  false-heacted  f — N.  G.  Z. 

Celery  and  the  froBt.— "S.  H.B.'8"  exp^- 
ence  of  Standard-bearer  Celery  (page  147)  coin- 
cides exacts  with  mine.  Since  this  flue  Celery  was 
first  sent  ont  I  have  used  it  for  main  crop  entirdy, 
as  I  can  find  none  other  to  equal  it  at  all  points. 
I  always  adopt  the  plan  as  far  as  possitde  of  plant- 
ing direct  from  the  seed-bed  into  the  trenches, 
thus  saving  one  check  to  growth  and  a  lot  of  extra 
watering  in  the  busy  season.  Treated  in  this  way, 
not  one  plant  in  500  will  bolt  or  become  "  pipy." 
I  put  2  inches  or  so  of  soil  round  the  plants  when 
they  are  about  1  foot  high ;  this  gives  the  leaves  an 
upright  twdency  and  is  all  the  moulding  the 
pUnts  get  until  qoite  late  in  the  season,  so  the 
plants  are  as  hardy  as  it  i^  po<isible  for  them  to 
be,  and  resist  frost,  as  "  8.  H.  B."  points  ont,  much 
better  than  if  moulded  earlier.  I  never  protect 
the  Celery  in  any  way,  but  lift  enough  to  go  on 
with,  and  lay  it  in  l^  tlie  heels  in  a  sheltered  spot 
before  the  ridges  get  too  hard  frozen  for  digging. 
I  see  no  need  for  protection  on  a  light  soil,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  frost  may  be,  and  I  quite  be- 
lieve that  it  often  does  more  harm  than  good,  ex- 
cept when  first  covered  with  inverted  trough- 
shaped  boards  tbah  will  prevent  the  liiter  or  what- 
I  ever  may  be  used  from  comiog  into  dii^  contact 
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with  the  plants.  The  flavour  and  colour  of  out 
Celery  were  never  better  than  at  present,  and 
tbongb  the  nsable  portion?  of  the  stioks  nre  not 
qatte  so  long  as  they  were,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
niga  of  rottioBT  in  the  hearts. — J.  C.  Tallack, 
Liveriaere  Park. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Thb  genua  Zsnobia  contains  but  a  single 
species,  a  native  of  the  Southern  United  States. 
Perhaps  its  nearest  ally  iB  Andromeda  Mariana, 
bbe  Stan^er  Bush,  a  plant  of  conaiderable  beauty, 
which  Uka  the  sabjeot  of  this  notice^  is  far  too 
seldom  seen  in  gardens.  A  lar((e  number  of 
the  introduced  sliruba  from  the  United  States, 
presenting  great  rariabion  in  habit,  size,  in  the 
colours  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing, could  be  readily  procured  by  planters,  and 
charming  effects  produced  with  but  tittle  trouble. 
In  far  too  many  gardens,  however,  soarcely 
anything  else  is  to  be  seen  but  the  Laurel,  Box, 
Aucuba,  and  such  like,  and  in  many  even  peaty 
or  boggy  districts,  where  the  natural  conditions 


obtain  under  which  plants  such  as  the  Zenobia 
thrive  best,  the  choice  of  the  owner  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  Rhododendrons  or  Azaleas. 
We  often  see  this  in  many  of  our  public  parks 
and  private  domains.  There  may  be  masses  of 
bedding  plants,  good  collections  of  herbaceous 
and  rock  plants  and  femerieti,  together  with 
pinetums,  and  perhaps  beds  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  ;  but  what  is  the  shrubbery  like  1 
We  turn  down  a  side  walk,  and  there  we  find  a 
few  common  Laurels,  Lilacs,  Snowberries,  and 
other  common  plants,  with  Hollies  stuck  about, 
and  perhaps  some  Box  trees,  an  Aucuba,  or  a 
common  Rhododendron  or  two.  Yet  a  number  of 
plants  not  leas  useful  and  ornamental  than  any  of 
these  would  succeed  perfectly  well  under  the 
same  conditions  if  allowed  a  chance  of  doing  so. 
The  Zenobia  in  its  native  haunts  affects  boggy 
spots,  but  under  cultivation  in  this  country  it 
answers  well  in  any  fairly  cool  place.  If  planted 
in  peat  and  leaf-mould,  it  grows  vigorously 
and  soon  makes  a  dense  bush  3  feet  or  4  feet 
in  height  by  as  much  through.  Where,  how- 
ever, peat  cannot  be  readily  procured,  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  decayed  leaves,  mixed  with  loam, 
ansers  very  well.  In  all  probability  it  is  hardy 
in  most  places  in  Britain ;  it  thnves  well  in 
many  places  in  Scotland.  AVhere  it  is  desired 
to  propagate  any  particular  form,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  recourse  to  layering,  seedlings  varying 
exoesaively  in  habit  and  foUtge  characters,  and 


also  in  size  of  flower,  &c.  The  beautifully 
scented  white  Lily  of  the  Valley-like  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters  or  racsmes  from 
axillary  buds  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Z.  aPECIOaA  PTILVERTILBSTA.— A  glftuce  at  the 
accompanying  cut,  which  faithfully  represents  a 
flowering  spray  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  will  be 
Bofflcient  to  prove  It  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
all  garden  plants  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in 
Britain.  When  treated  as  a  pot  plant  and  kept 
clear  of  hard  frosts,  the  silvery  leaves  remain  on 
the  bush  until  new  ones  are  developed.  Eveo 
without  the  snowy  white  flower-belU,  this  variety 
is  almost  worth  growiag  for  the  sake  of  its  pretty 
frosted  foliage, 

Z.  BPBCI08A  NiTiDA. — In  this  form  the  foliage  Is 
of  a  bright  green  colour  on  both  surface?.  In  other 
respects  it  is  like  the  form  here  figured.  N. 


Ahododendron  parvifolium  is  an  iateresting 
species,  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  worthy  of  note  to 
those  who  wish  for  collections.  An  example  of  it 
is  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  and  it  re- 
minds one  strongly  of  R.  racemosum,  of  which  a 
coloured  plate  was  given  In  Thb  Oabdbn,  Oct.  8, 
1892.  R.  parvifolium  is  a  pleasing  little  species, 
the  flowers  produced  in  clusters  and  white,  mar- 


gined with  rose,  leaves  deep  green,  sm-vll,  and 
ovate  in  shape.  When  in  fall  bloom  it  Is  not  the 
least  attractive  of  the  smaller  species.  We  hope 
SQCh  kinds  as  R.  racemosum  will  be  frequently  seen 
on  good  rockeries,  as  a  group  of  it  when  ia  flower  is 
C^armiag.  It  grows  OBly  about  9  iaches  in  height, 
and  the  leathery  leaves  sre  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  an  inch  acrosi,  white  or  very 
delicate  pink,  margined  with  a  rose  colour,  and 
sweetly  scented. 

Fabiaua  imbrioata.— What  I  wrote  regardiog 
this  shrub  (p.  138)  was  exactly  in  accordance  with 
my  ezperienoe  of  it  here.  Five  years  since  I  struck 
many  cuttings  of  the  original  plant  growing  here 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  Heath  bad  partly  sheltered 
from  north  and  easterly  wiuds.  The  young  plants 
grew  very  well  on  the  rockery  and  about  the  shrub- 
beries. The  severe  frost  of  1891  killed  the  lot,  in- 
cluding the  original  plant,  which  was  fully  a  dozen 
years  old.  The  position  of  this  place  is  a  high  and 
tolerably  dry  one,  being  390  feet  above  sea  level. 
— K.  MoLYNBOX,  ^feannorff  Qardens,  Bishop's  WaU 
tkam,  Hants. 

Foraythia  virldiBiima  diSjrs  chiefly  from 
the  better-known  F.  sospensa  by  its  stISer  and 
erect  growth — a  considerable  distinction,  as  the 
last-named  spreads  about  in  a  graceful  way ;  Is, 
in  fact,  more  a  climber  than  a  hush.  F.  viridis- 
sima  was  a  few  days  ago  bursting  into  bloom  in 
the  gardens  of  Syon  House,  where  we  are  pleased 
to  see  Mr.  Wythes  has  been  grouping  many  of  our 
most  beautiful  shrubs  to  show  their  beauty  thus 
arranged.   When  grouped,  the  Forsythias  are  very 


showy.  The  flowers,  in  each  case  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow  colour,  are  produced  with  great  freedom. 
F.  viridissima  grows  about  5  feet  in  height  when 
given  ample  space  to  develop  its  characteristic 
habit,  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  never  suffering  even 
in  the  severest  winters.  It  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil,  if  it  is  not  too  heavy.  Both  species  may  be 
plajited  without  fear  of  introducing  sameness  in 
the  landscape,  as  they  differ  so  markedly  in  habit. 
F.  Buspensa  is  a  delightful  shrub  for  clothing  a 
wall  or  for  rambling  over  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
rock  garden.  It  is  very  charming  when  planted 
in  a  group  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  and  the 
shoots  permitted  to  fall  over  naturally.  When  in 
full  bloom  tbey  are  like  a  stream  of  gold,  the 
flowers  smothering  the  graceful  shoots.  Uoforta- 
nately,  such  shrubs  are  not  largely  planted  in 
gardens,  although  very  hardy,  easily  grown,  and 
thriving  in  almost  any  soil.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  F.  suspensa,  but  they  much  resemble 
the  type. 

Kolmia  an  gostifolia  for  forcing.  —This 

shrub  is  very  useful  for  forcing  into  bloom,  and 
is  used  largely  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Wythes  at 
Syon  House.  The  clusters  of  flowers,  which  come 
white  under  gloss,  are  produced  freely  and  are 
delightful  for  catting,  being  a  change  from  the 
usual  run  of  forced  things.  The  forcing  must  be 
very  slow,  as  too  much  heat  is  ruinous,  and  two 
batohes  may  be  potted  up  to  provide  a  suocession, 
the  first  in  October,  the  second  later  on,  and  thus 
a  display  is  muntained  through  the  winter  months. 

Oytiaut  Andreanna.— When  this  shnib  was 
first  introduced  from  France  it  was  grafted  upon 
the  common  Laburnum,  and  for  a  time  grew  and 
flowered  very  well  here.  I  first  bad  it  in  a  pot; 
it  was  then  planted  out  in  a  nursery  with  other 
shrobs,  where  it  grew  and  flowered  beautifully,  but 
when  again  shifted  to  a  permanent  situation,  al- 
though done  with  the  greatest  care  and  watered 
when  necessary,  it  died.  I  gather  from  this  that 
as  a  grafted  plant  it  is  not  satisfactory,  but  as  it 
strikes  root  under  the  same  conditions  as  many 
other  hardy  shrubs,  I  see  no  advantage  in  grafting, 
I  have  several  plants  now  growing  in  4-lnch  and 
5-iaoh  pots,  which  were  rooted  in  the  following 
manner :  Deep  seed-pans  were  well  droned  ana 
filled  with  sandy  soU ;  cattiogs  were  then  taken 
from  the  parent  plant,  chiefly  small  side  shoots 
about  5  inches  in  length,  and  nrmly  planted  ;  tbey 
were  then  placed  with  other  shmb  cuttings,  such 
as  Holly,  Desfontaioea,  Rapbiolepis,  Euonymus, 
&c.,  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  shady  posi'ion  and  kept 
close,  but  not  given  too  much  water.  The  cuttings 
were  taken  in  autumn.  When  our  expert  shrub 
propagators  know  better  bow  to  strike  it  and  are 
able  t3  do  it  by  the  thousand,  1  think  this  abrob 
as  a  market  plant  has  a  bright  f  ntara,— W.  0„ 
l\>ta,  Cork, 

Magnolia  ftucata. — This  is  an  old-fa«hioned 
plant  which  I  had  not  seen  for  years,  but  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  a  fine  stock  of  it  in  Mr. 
Willinms'  nursery  at  Upper  HoUoway  recently. 
This  flowers  when  quite  small,  but  the  blooms  are 
not  attractive,  being  of  a  dull  brown,  but  the 
scent  given  off  by  them  is  exquisite.  The  plant 
was  introdnced  from  China  more  than  a  century 
ago.— W.  H.  G. 

The  Tenetiaa  Bamach.— The  note  that  ac- 
companied  the  charming  cut  of  this  shrub  which 
app^redinTHB  Gabden  of  February  25  (p.  145) 
does  not  say  enough  in  its  favour,  and  onderstates 
the  dimensions  it  will  attain  to  if  isolated  and 
kept  free  from  other  things.  The  finest  specimen 
that  I  have  ever  seen  is  that  upon  the  Uwn  at 
Bettesbanger  Rectory.  The  note  (p.  145)  sajs  that 
the  Venetian  Sumach  rarely  exceeds  8  feet  in 
height,  bat  the  specimen  in  question  Is  fully  10 
feet  high  and  6(J  feet  in  circumference.  It  baa 
been  in  its  present  situation  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  rarely  fails  to  flower  freely,  but  in 
some  seasons  is  particalarly  profuse,  and  makes  a 
delightful  picture  which  lasts  for  weeks.  The  soil 
is  poor  and  shallow,  overlying  chalk.  I  have 
observed  elsewhere  good  thriving  specimens  in 
gardens  on  the  chalk,  but  sandy  and  clay  soils  do 
not  appear  to  come  amiss  to  it,  and  therefore  it  is 
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a  flhnib  for  general  plaoUng.  Bat  when  the  note 
says  "  it  is  lUmost  erergreeD,"  I  am  led  to  wonder. 
In  what  my-  it  hai  nothli^  of  an  evergreea, 
ohantctw  abont  It,  oondderiDg  that  it  is  destitnie 
of  leaves  for  nearly  aix  months  of  the  year.  Were 
it  almost  evergreen  we  should  lose  one  of  Its  beat 
charms,  for  the  leaves,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  begin  to 
fade  early  In  antnmn,  and  take  on  most  glowing 
shades  from  jcOlow  to  rich  orimson.  •  If  I  were 
aslrad  fbr  a  s^ectioh  of  shmbs  specially  beantifnl 
in  th^  avtnmn  tints,  the  Venetian  Somach  would 
certainly  be  inolnded.  As  a  proof  of  its  attractive- 
ness I  may  mention  that  in  a  large  garden  where 
a  pnbUc  i&te  is  held  once  a  year,  there  are  several 
examples  of  this  shmb.  This  shmb  b  always  in 
flower  at  the  time  of  the  tite,  and  whilst  in  a  gene- 
ral way  nothing  is  tonohed,  it  has  to  be  wpeoially 
watched  to  prevent  its  being  injoied.— A.  H. 

Oraftiiig'  Lilaca  in  France.— I  woald  re- 
mind  "  G.  J.  L."  that  I  did  not  poritlvely  assert 
that  the  inafting  of  Lilacs  is  never  practised  in 
France,  l  merely  expressed  an  opinion  based  on 
mr  experience  in  that  country.  Hundreds,  per- 
bam  thonaands,  of  Lilacs  are  probably  still  grow- 
ing in  French  gardens  which  I  know  were  struck 
in  the  way  mentioned  in  my  former  notes  on  this 
■nbiect.  Daring  the  time  I  was  in  France  I  never 
■aw  a  grafted  lllae,  and  X  am  therefore  surprised 
to  learn  that  this  way  of  Increase  has  found  favour 
with  the  French  propagators.  As  is  well  known, 
the  French  force  immense  quantities  of  Lilac,  the 
annual  demand  for  bndded  plants  being  very  large. 
Probably  grafting  on  the  Privet  has  been  taken  np 
as  a  means  <rf  supplying  plants  for  fordi^  at  a 
cheap  zato^.CS. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


POT  MIGNONKTTK. 
UiaKOHSTTx  is  always  acceptable,  bnt  never  more 
■o  than  in  the  winter  and  spaing  months,  when  it 
cannot  be  had  ont  of  doors.  Only  rarely  and  in 
dry  weather  does  Mignonette  sm^l  so  sweet  ont 
of  doors  as  it  does  when  well  grown  nnder  glass, 
where  the  flowers  can  be  kept  dry  and  grossness  of 
growth  Is  checked.  To  have  a  good  stock  for 
cutting  all  throngh  the  winter  and  spring  months 
requires  some  forethought  and  care,  for  though 
the  plants  mnrt  be  kept  growing,  very  little  fire- 
heat  cbecta  the  development  of  the  flower-spikes 
and  caiues  them  to  become  blind,  while  it  forces 
new  shoots  to  develop  from  jost  nnder  the  spikes, 
only  to  become  blind  In  their  turn.  Any  attempt 
to  force  the  plants  on  Is  sore  to  lesnlt  in  failure, 
bat  if  grown  along  steadily,  fine  s^tea  may  be  had 
all  throogb  the  dnll  season.  I  have  seen  good 
batches  ^  plants  mined  by  being  kept  for  only  a 
tew  days  on  the  shelves  of  early  viDeriw  after 
these  have  been  started  either  from  neglect  In  re- 
moving them  into  cool  quarters  or  from  a  desire 
to  help  the  plants  on  a  little. 

Growers  for  market  bear  the  palm  for  prodnc- 
ing  good  pot  Uignonette  all  the  year  round,  and 
w3y  in  rare  cases  do  we  see  anything  at  all  equal 
to  thdr  prodnotlons  in  private  gardena  This  no 
doabt  is  pMtly  owing  to  the  unsuitabUity  of  the 
large  houses  common  in  private  gardens  and  the 
mixed  collections  of  planU  which  have  usually  to 
be  grown  in  them.  Fancy-trained  specimen  plants, 
such  as  standards  or  trellis-trained,  are  of  very 
little  nse  for  prodndng  spikes  for  catting,  the 
best  plants  for  this  purpose  being  grown  three  in 
a  6-ineh  or  <»e  In  a  4J-inch  pot.  I  prefer  sowing 
the  seed  directly  into  the  pots  in  which  the  plants 
are  to  flower,  as  repotting,  unless  done  with  great 
care  often  gives  the  plants  a  check  from  which 
they  never  recover.  If  the  proper  soil  is  used,  the 
pots  well  drained,  and  watering  oarefnlly  carried 
out,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  soil  becoming  soar  or 
stagnant.  The  soil  I  prefer  is  half  loam  and  a 
quarter  each  of  well-dried  and  decayed  cow  ma- 
nure and  lime  rubble  from  some  old  hair  plaster  if 
possible.  The  loam  should  be  at  least  six  months 
■claimed,  free  from  common  worms,  which  would 

on  blook  the  drainage,  and  from  wireworms  and 


other  grubs.  Lime  in  some  form  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  no  kind  seems  so  acceptable  to  the 
tdanta  as  that  from  old  plaster.  Two  sowings,  one 
made  about  the  third  week  In  Jnly  and  the  other 
a  month  later,  will  be  sufficient  for  winter  and 
early  spring  flowering.  Of  varieties,  I  like  Miles' 
Hybrid  Spiral  best  of  all,  though  Garraway's  White 
is  also  an  excellent  kind.  These  two  branch  ont 
and  give  useful  splkee  in  addition  to  the  main 
growths.  Machet  is  a  great  fovonrite  with  all  who 
Uke  very  large  spikes,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  useful 
as  the  otb«^,  as  it  does  not  loanoh  freely  and 
is  practically  over  when  the  leading  spikes  are 
past  their  best. 

When  the  plants  are  flowering  freely  a  little 
weak  manure  water  will  be  helpful  to  them,  but  it 
requires  more  care  in  its  applioalton  to  Mignonette 
than  to  most  things.  Soot  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended for  mixing  wit^  the  soil,  but  Is  scarcely 
necessary,  and  should  be  left  out  snless  it  has 
been  formed  from  good  coals  and  stored  for  some 
coDsiderable  time  before  using.  New  or  bad'  soot 
bums  the  roots  and  injures  the  plants. 

J.  0.  Tallaok. 


Thonuonia  nepalenaii,  from  Nepanl,  is  new 
to  cultivation,  and  those  interested  In  Aroids  will 
find  several  plants  in  fall  beauty  in  the  stove  at 
Kew.  It  bears  a  strong  scape,  and  one  notices  the 
variety  of  colouring  in  individoals ;  sometimes  ihe 
scape  is  moltled  with  silver  on  a  deep  chocolate 
ground,  whibt  the  spathe  is  pale  creamy  yel- 
low ;  the  spadix  stout,  npper  half  of  this  colour, 
the  lower  portion  more  of  an  omnge  tone.  It  is 
interesting,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  Arisicma 
speciosa.  The  Thomsooia  if^,  however,  worth 
growing,  aa  the  colouring  of  the  scape  Is  pleasing 
and  the  spathe  is  bold  and  handsome. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum. — T.  Reed  sends 
me  one  of  the  finest  spathes  of  this  plant  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  measures  upwards  of  ti  ioobes  in 
letwth,  and  more  than  4  inohei  in  breadth,  thick 
and  fleshy  In  texture,  and  brilliant  dark  scarlet  In 
colour,  the  spadix  being  orange-yellow.  This  differs 
materially  from  the  first  plant  that  ever  came  to 
the  country,  and  which  flowered  with  me  at  Kew 
in  18(>3.  Mr.  Keed  says  it  is  by  far  the  best 
of  the  seedling  forms  which  he  has  raised. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Tropeeolom  Ball  of  Fire.— This  is  a  delightful 
climber  for  the  plant  bouse  in  the  winter  months. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and 
tbeir  vivid  scarlet  colour  creates  a  brilliant  effect 
At  Syon  House  It  is  grown  largely,  and  this  variety 
is  useful  not  only  for  the  mass  of  colour,  but  the 
individual  flowers  may  be  cut  with  advantage. 
There  are  not  too  many  such  showy  things  in 
plant  houses  In  the  winter  months.  Select 
strong  shoots  for  cattiDgs,  and  never  neglect  the 
plants  during  the  summer  months.  The  exam- 
ples at  Syon  were  a  few  days  ago  a  mass  of  soarlet, 
scarcely  a  leaf  viriUe.  Unfwtnnately,  Tropmolums 
get  much  hurt  by  fogs,  bat  they  are  not  peculiar  in 
this  respect. 

Xhibaudia  acuminata.— It  is  abont  twenty- 
five  years  since  this  greenhouse  shmb  was  intro- 
duced, but  It  was  very  little  grown  till  a  few 
years  ago,  when  Messrs.  Low  took  it  In  hand  so 
successfnlly  that  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  several  notes  concerning  it  have  since 
tiien  appeared  in  Thb  Gabdeit.  This  Thibaudia  is 
a  very  useful  plant  In  many  ways,  for  It  may  be 
employed  to  faroish  the  pillars  or  cover  the  wall  of 
a  greenhouse,  while  It  can  also  be  kept  in  bosh 
form,  and  in  this  way  will  fiower  as  well  as  when 
allowed  to  grow  with  greater  freedom.  Its  usual 
habit  is  to  form  a  vigorous,  somewhat  loose  growing 
shrub,  whose  long  arching  branches  are  olol^ed 
with  deep  green  shining  leaves,  ovate  in  sbi^, 
and  from  2  inchtis  to  3  inches  long.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  clusters  on  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  are  tubular  in  shape  and 
abont  li  Inches  long,  of  a  bright  red  tipped 
with  greenish  white.  The  flowers,  of  a  thick 
wax-like  texture,  remain  fresh  a  ooMidenUe 


time.  Besides  the  flowers,  there  are  other  notable 
features,  viz.,  the  pretty  pink  tint  of  the  young 
foliage,  and  the  large  boat-sh^ied  bracts  which 
cover  the  flower  cluster  before  expansion,  and 
which  remain  persistent  for  some  time  afterwards. 
These  bracts  are  of  a  bright  pink,  and  consequently 
form  a  very  ornamental  addition  to  the  florid 
display.  This  Thibaudia  will  strike  readily  from 
oottings  if  treated  much  as  the  tnbe-flowered  Rho- 
dodendrons, and  afterwards  tiie  plants  shonld  be 
potted  in  a  soil  [oinoIpallyocHnpond  of  peat.  Itisa 
shallow  rooting  subject,  and  <me  that  needs  a  good 
supply  of  water,  especially  daring  the  growing 
season ;  therefore,  whether  ui  pots  or  planted  out 
ample  drainage  must  be  given  It.  Tliis  Thibaudia 
Is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Bcuador  and  Colombta, 
and  moat  of  the  other  spetdes  that  are  known  in- 
habit the  monntainoas  matriots  of  Bonth  America. 
T.  acuminata  is  also  known  under  the  generic 
names  of  Froolesla  and  Carandishla. — H.  F. 

Amiryllia  fbnnotiMima  Is  aa  dd'fadiioned 
fiower,  as  it  was  introdaoed  from  North  America 
as  far  back  as  1658.  It  Is  a  useful  bulb  for 
blooming  in  the  spring,  and  a  large  number  of 
plants  U  commencing  to  flower  freely  In  the 
gardens  of  Syon  House.  The  Fame  treatment  Is 
given  as  for  the  ordinary  Amaryllis,  the  soil  beif-g 
kept  dry  during  the  winter,  bnt  abundance  ot 
water  is  aupplled  daring  the  season  of  growth, 
supplemented  with  liquid  mwure  before  tre 
scapes  begin  to  rise  freely.  There  is  oon^idenible 
demand  for  the  flowers,  as  they  are  of  disiiact 
aspect,  very  rich  crimson  self  colour,  and  effec- 
tive either  on  the  plant  or  when  cut.  Give 
the  plants  a  light  position,  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  a  warm  house  daring  the  growing  season  beii  g 
a  suitable  spot.  Alwajs  dnan  the  pots  well  and 
nse  a  fidrly  light  loamy  soil.  When  a  very  warm 
sunny  position  ont  of  doors  can  be  secured,  such 
as  a  narrow  border  ranning  by  the  *ide  of  a  plant 
bouse,  a  good  display  of  flowers  may  be  expected. 
But  the  soil  must  be  light,  well  dialoed,  and  the 
position  nnuBualty  favourable  as  regards  warmth 
and  shelter. 

Calla  Little  Oem.— We  have  seen  this  minia- 
ture Calla  in  gardens  lately.  The  flowers  arr, 
from  their  sise,  usefol  for  arrangements  where  the 
bolder  blooms  of  O.  letbioplca  are  out  of  place, 
and  plants  in  full  fiower  can  be  used  for  Atconr 
tlons  even  for  the  table,  such  as  a  centre  adorn- 
ment. It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
ordinary  Calla,  and  flowers  freely,  whiliit  the 
growth  is  ra|dd  and  robust.  We  should  ihlnk  that 
It  will  be  as  much  grown  as  any  of  the  mnoh- 
praised  yellow  Callas,  as  the  floweri  are  ivory- 
white,  as  in  the  type,  and  therefore  snltaMe  nr 
positions  for  which  the  laiige-growing  form  Is  too 
large.  Possibly  It  would  make  a  good  window 
plant  and  be  serviceable  alao  for  sniall  conann- 
torlea. 

Oreenhouae  Rhododendrons.— These  planta 
require  a  trifle  more  warmth  than  one  usually  flnda 
given  them  throngh  Ihe  winter  and  spring  months. 
This  Is  given  them  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  and 
the  follovriog  kinds  were  recently  very  beautiful : 
R.  Favourite,  flowers  of  a  soft  satiny  rose,  the 
throat  white,  wblcb  is  flnely  set  off  by  Its  crim- 
son stamens ;  R.  President,  large  flowers  of  a  rich 
yellowish  buff,  tinted  with  rose  towards  the  mar- 
gins ;  Princess  Alexandra,  with  a  long  slender  tube 
of  a  pure  waxy  white ;  Taylori,  with  bright  pink 
flowers  and  white  tube ;  and  WiUIamsi,  a  floe  showy 
hybrid,  with  large  trusBes  of  pore  ihdtt  flowers. 
-G. 

Primula  obconica.— It  Is  interesting  to  notice 
how  greatly  this  Primula  varies  from  seed.  In  the 
gardens  of  Gonnersbury  Park,  Acton,  It  is  grown 
largely'  and  the  plants  are  In  full  bloom,  display- 
ing considerable  variety  both  in  size  and  depth  ot 
colour.  Some  of  the  flowers  approach  very  closely 
in  size  those  of  the  ordinary  Chinese  Primula,  and 
in  time,  we  think,  they  will  be  of  similar  fulness 
and  breadth.  A  good  selection  Is  of  much  value 
for  blooming  throughout  the  winter  months,  and 
the  fine  forms  In  cultivation  now  are  very  different 
from  the 
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few  years  ngo.  P.  obconica  is  wry  ewrily  grown, 
exoeptionalTf  free  and  continaoiu  in  Uoom,  and 
the  flowers  are  also  usef  al  for  cntting. 

Ihrimula  floribnnds.  —  This  pretty  little 
IndUan  FiimroM,  the  snbjeot  of  a  coloared  plate 
last  year  in  ThbOabdeut,  will,in  a  greenhoase  and 
away  from  the  dense  sntpbiireoiis  fogs  of  the  Lon- 
don distriot,  flower  nearly,  if  not  quite,  throagboat 
the  winter  and  oontinae  for  months  afterwards. 
This,  combined  with  its  other  desirable  features, 
renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  beat  of  the 
tendor  PiimzoMa.  The  spedflo  name  of  fl»ibanda 
is  well  bestowed  npon  it,  for  though  the  flowers 
are  not  large,  they  are  borne  in  the  greatest  pro- 
tnsion.  It  will  contlnae  to  flower  till  quite  ex- 
haasted,  after  which  the  better  plan  is  to  throw 
the  old  pluita  away,  as  young  seedlings  will  give 
tar  more  eaUsfaetion.  Seeds  are  very  freely  pro- 
daeed,  and  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  they  genninate 
tflBd% ;  so  mnch  so,  that  if  they  are  not  gathered, 
(he  young  plants  may  be  often  seen  growing  in  the 
Mdl  of  the  neighbouring  pots.— T. 

Vibnmnm  plicatom  forced. — The  Guelder 
Itose  may  be  oocaBiooally  seen  forced  into  bloom, 
at  which  time  the  globnlar  masses  of  pnre  white 
UosBoms  are  very  distinct  fcom  anythhig  else  so 
treated ;  bat  a  second  species,  the  Japanese  Vibor- 
Bum  plioatam,  is  also  eqoally  suitable  fox  the  por- 

Kn.  True,  neither  of  them  most  be  hard  foioed, 
t  In  UtUe  more  than  an  ordinary  greenhonse 
they  will  be  in  flower  by  this  time,  while  the  Ja- 
panese species  arrests  the  greater  share  of  atten- 
tion by  reason  of  its  being  far  more  nncommon 
than  the  other.  V.  plioatam  is  characterised  b*  a 
Reading  habit  of  growth,  deep  green  wrinkled 
leaves,  and  by  the  profusion  in  which  the  balls  of 
creamy  white  flowers  are  home.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beaatifal  of  onr  ontdoor  shraba,  as  well  as  a 
deriraUe  idant  for  flowering  unAat  glass.— H.  P. 


ing,  and  most  then  be  kept  close  either  in  a  propa- 
gating case  or  by  covering  with  a  bell-glsss  till 
rooted.  Till  this  takes  place  tbey  shonld  be  kept 
in  at  least  the  same  temperatore  as  that  in  which 
they  have  grown,  and  if  a  few  d^rees  warmer  the 
action  of  rooting  is  greatly  hastened  thereby. 
When  strack  they  mast  be  inured  to  the  air  of 
the  hoase  and  then  potted  off  into  small  pots, 
osing  as  a  oompost  sandy  peat.  If  kept  in  a  grow- 
ing temperatore  they  will  form  nioa  littlej^ants 
before  winter.  H.  P. 


8S0RTmTX8.~ar0VX  AND  QRBBNHOXmE. 
Plumbaop  oapensls  alba.— This  is  a  Tuoful 

greenhoiue  cUmbor,  and  whou  treated  to  a  littio  atove 
l;eat  in  the  winter  months,  it  blooms  freely  when 
white  flowers  are  highly  desirable. — W.  II.  6. 

Begonia  glauoifoUa  splendens  is  an  excel- 
lent variety  for  growing  in  a  basket  for  the  grcen- 
hoaie.  The  growth  is  remarkably  oompoot  and  hides 
the  basket,  toe  flowcri  being  produced  in  dense  m- 
cemes,  and  of  a  light  crimson  colour,  margined  with 
white.  If  it  has  a  fault,  it  is  a  too  rigid  growth,  bat 
in  a  basket  plant  that  li  teqnired  when  the  plant 
honse  is  nooe  too  large.  This  Begonia  is  osed  thas  in 
the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 

Bnrohellia  capensis. — This  is  an  old  stove 
evergreen  Hbrab  from  Cape  Colony,  not  mncb  grown, 
and  lictle  known,  I  sappose,  by  the  majority  of 
gardeners,  or  we  should  assuredly  see  it  more  fre- 
quently in  collections.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
its  scarlet  flowers  are  most  welcome.  The  plant  is 
a  near  ally  of  the  Gardenia  family  and  thrives 
well  in  nragh  peat  and  tarfy  loam  made  sandy. 
— W.  H.  G. 


Chrysanthemums. 


from  much  wet,  cold  dratighta,  or  froets.  In 
this  way  a  sturdy  growth  will  be  encouraged. 
The  time  that  quite  open-air  treatment  may 
be  given  depends  upon  the  weather,  but  X 
think  it  is  not  genendly  safe  to  dispepse  with 
the  frames  until  the  end  of  April,  and  even 
then  the  plants  should  be  so  placed  that  pro- 
tection at  night  may  be  easily  provided.  A  very 
good  plan  is  to  take  away  the  frames  «id  put 
at  each  comer  an  inverted  flower-pot  on 
which  to  rest  the  glass  lights  only  in  caae  of 
ungenial  weather.  Watering  must,  of  course, 
not  bo  neglected,  and  an  occasional  sprinkling 
over  the  leaves  is  beneficial  to  the  plant's 
health.  The  question  of  stopping  is  one  that 
requires  some  thought  thus  early  in  the 
season.  Where  the  cultivator  is  desirous  of 
growing  bush  plants  for  a  quantity  of  cut 
bloom,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pinch  out  the 
tip  of  every  plant  when  about  6  inches  high, 
but  when  the  choicer  exhibition  sorts  are 
grown,  and  the  wiah  is  to  obtain  blooms  of 
large  size  at  a  given  time,  ttien  the  affair  be- 
comes more  serious.  The  raisers  of  Chrysan- 
themums, uid  especially  those  from  America, 
are  producing  kinds  of  noble  build  and  colour^ 
which,  if  cultivated  on  the  natural  method — 
that  is,  a  certain  number  of  shoots  to  grow 
unchecked  except  by  the  formation  of  ilower- 
buds— will  award  the  grower  with  anything 
but  a  perfect  bloom  of  the  florists'  type.  Take 
for  example  the  oft-mentioned  Mrs.  F.  Jame- 
son, or  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke.  If  grown  on  a 
single  stem  up  to  the  first  break  resulting  from 
the  appearance  of  a  bloom-bud,  imd  then 
selecting  three  shoots  to  give  crown  buds  in 
their  tnm,  the  first  of  these  varieties  wilt  give 
an  almost  single  flower  and  the  last  a  flower 
certainly  donble,  but  comparatively  small  koA 
very  late.  Bat  if  they  be  grown  as  sim^e 
stems  and  the  first  bloom  bud  secured  duiwg 
July,  they  would  be  (unless  struck  late,  say  in 
March)  so  early  as  to  become  useless  for 
November  shows.  To  aid  us  in  this  matter 
the  tip  of  the  plant  may  be  taken  away  during 
April,  the  requisite  number  of  shoots  be 
selected,  and  we  may  hope  for  the  fiower-hud 
at  a  useful  time.  Sorts  likely  to  succeed  in  this 
way  are.  Lord  Brooke,  Harry  May,  J.  8.  Dib- 
bens,  Robert  Flowerday,  The  Tribune,  Waban, 
Ruth  Cleveland,  in  fact  any  of  the  Japanese 
kinds  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  flowers 
with  a  scanty  number  of  florets.  I  hear  from 
the  raiser  of  Beauty  of  Exmouth  that  a  similar 
treatment  to  the  above  is  likely  to  give  the 
larger  bloom  of  this  now  noted  sort.  Some 
varieties,  again,  may  be  headed  back  in  April 
for  an  opposite  reason,  Uiat  of  retarding 
naturally  early  blo<Hners.  A  very  good  example 
is  Refulgens.  In  the  ordinary  way  a  crown 
bud  results  in  an  October  flower,  and  a  late 
bud  one  that  is  too  small.  Pinch  out  the  tip  as 
advised,  take  up  one  stem  and  the  first  break 
becomes  delayed.  The  next  may  be  expected 
to^p^ar  at  a  very  good  time,  namely,  August. 

 The  earliest  batch  of  plants,  which  range 

from  4  inches  high  to  1  foot,  should  now  have  a 
position  in  a  cold  frame  placed  in  a  sunny  spot 
away  from  east  and  north  winds.  Here  they  mil 
grow  more  robust  than  in  a  cool  honae,  no  matter 
bow  close  they  may  be  placed  to  the  glass.  Where 
the  plants  are  drawn  up  weakly  in  their  early 
stages  the  t>est  blooms  cannot  be  expected  from 
them.  In  oar  case  a  thick  bed  of  coal  ashes  is 
placed  inside  the  frame  to  raise  the  plants  near  to 
the  glass,  and  as  growth  proceeds  the  ashes  are 
lowered  accordingly.  I  attach  great  importance 
to  this  detail,  and  think  tha  sm;.!!  amount  of 
tronble  involved  is  repaid  in  having  the  plants 
more  stocky  in  consequence.   The  altered  tf}ondi< 


AZALBA  CALTCXFLORA. 
Thib  is  a  wonderfully  pretty  little  Azalea,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  nncommon  one.  From  a 
botanical  point  of  view  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety 
of  A.  amcena,  and  except  in  colour  it  very  much 
resembles  that  form  known  as  A.  amoena  Cald- 
well!, which  is  distingnished  from  the  ordinary 
A.  amoena  by  being  of  more  vigorous  growth,  while 
ttw  flowers  are  about  double  the  size.  A.  oalyd- 
flom  has  just  the  same  Hose-in-hose  conformation 
of  the  flower,  but  the  colour  is  a  bright  orange-red, 
of  mnch  the  same  tint  as  A.  obtasa,  another  pretty 
little  form.  In  this  the  calyx  is  not  particularly 
prominent,  so  that  it  is  pertfntly  distinct  from  the 
other.  There  Is  a  form  of  A.  obta»a  with  white 
bkwBoms,  which  are,  however,  occasionally  striped 
with  red.  "Hiese  little  Aialeas  ttwether  with  the 
TariooB  hybrids,  between  some  of  them  and  the 
luger-flowered  kinds  form  a  very  pleanng  change 
from  the  nomerons  varieties  of  the  Indian  Azalea, 
which  are  now  very  prominent  in  many  gardens. 
Whether  grafting  is  necessary  or  not,  the  facu  re- 
mains that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Andeas  sent 
here  from  the  Continent  are  grafted  on  to  stems 
8  loehee  or  8  inches  high,  which,  especially  in 
some  varieties,  give  them  a  very  stitty  and  artifi- 
cial ai^earance,  while  in  the  case  of  these  small 
forms  grafting  la  mach  more  reprehensible,  unless 
it  is  done  close  to  the  ground,  and  for  this  there  is 
no  actual  need,  as  cattings  stiike  root  very  rcndily 
and  quickly  form  neat  bashy  plants.  If  the  plants 
have  after  flowering  been  placed  in  a  little  gentle 
heiU  to  encourage  their  growth,  the  shoots  then 
pcodnced  wtU  strike  root  with  even  greater  free- 
dom than  those  which  are  grown  in  the  ordinary 
greeidionse  or  out  of  doors.  The  shoots  should  be 
taken  when  they  are  in  a  half-ripened  condition 
and  dibbled  without  delay  into  welUdiained  potj 
flUed  flrmhr  wtUi  sandy  peat,  as  If  the  oatUog  is 
B^wad  to  flag  it  Is  often  very  dlffloult  to  freshen 
it  again.  As  these  smaller  Azaleas  are  not  strong 
growers,  the  entire  shoot  is  usually  of  a  very  cod- 
venient  length  to  form  a  cutting,  and  it  is  better 
when  pulled  from  its  socket  with  a  side  twist  tbim 
If  cot  off  with  a  knife.  After  the  cuttiogd  have 
bam  insertad  they  should  have  a  thorough  water. 


SPRING  WORK  AMONG  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

Thesb  plants  have  made  surprising  progress 
through  the  mild  weather  of  the  past  week  or 
so,  and  if  the  collection  be  large,  there  is  much 
work  in  doing  the  necessary  potting.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  give  a  shift  onwards  before  the  small 
pota  become  filled  with  roots,  and  also  to  give  a 
thought  in  Uie  aarly  stages  as  to  the  size  ^  pot 
each  [plant  is  to  flower  in,  so  that  the  snooes- 
sive  sizes  may  be  right.  Thus  a  plant  which 
is  to  have  a  9-inch  or  larger  pot  in  its  final 
sb^  may  at  first  have  a  3-inch  pot,  then 
a  6-inch  pot  One  that  is  to  finish  in  an  8-inch 
pot  may  go  into  a  4^-inch  pot,  the  next  shift 
being  its  last,  and  if  it  be  decided  to  grow  more 
than  one  plant  in  a  pot,  place  two  at  once  in 
the  6-inch  size.    Loam  should  form  the  greater 

f>roportion  of  the  oompost,  with  leaf-mould  to 
ighten  it,  as  well  as  a  bit  of  good  rotten  ma- 
nure. Charcoal,  broken  small,  is  capital  mate- 
rial to  keep  the  soil  sweet  and  open  ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  brick  rubbish  from  the  builder's 
yam.  I  find  road  ^t  equal  to  sand  to  mix 
with  the  above,  and  if  soot,  bona-dost  or  arti- 
ficial mannrea  ba  used,  do  not  be  too  free  with 
them,  or  ttx  from  aatisfaotory  results  may  fol- 
low. Soot  is  a  flrst-rate  fertiliser,  but  if  the 
soil  be  over-chat^d  with  it,  the  roots  will  not 
run  freely.  A  6-ioch  potful  to  two  bushels  is 
ample.  Twice  that  qiuntity  of  bone-meal  will 
not  be  too  much,  and  do  not  by  any 
means  go  beyond  the  quantity  recommended 
by  the  respective  introducers  of  what  are 
known  as  artificial  manures,  for  which  moat 
growers  have  a  particular  fancy.  After  pot- 
ting has  been  done,  keep  the  frames  closed 
and  shaded  for  a  few  diys,  sprinkling  the 
leaves  each  morning  and  evening,  then  gradu- 
ally give  air  until  the  plants  can  have  the 
b^efit  of  all  sun  and  air,  jtut  protecting  them 
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those  in  the  cool  house  Decessitate  care  in  sapply- 
Ing  them  with  aix  sparingly  for  a  few  clays  until 
they  become  aocastomed  to  the  change.  For  in- 
stance, no  one  wonid  think  of  opening  the  iigbt« 
wide  the  first  day  the  plants  are  placed  in  the 
frame,  nor  wonId  he  think  of  admitting  air  freely 
on  the  same  side  as  that  from  which  the  wind  & 
blowfaig  freely,  especially  if  it  be  from  the  east,  aa 
Is  so  onen  t^e  case  at  ttiis  time  of  the  year.  Air 
■honld  be  admitted  cantionsly  at  first,  or  the  leaves 
will  lose  some  of  that  density  of  colour  so  pleasing 
to  the  cnltivator.  Water,  too,  must  be  applied  to 
the  roots  judicionsly;  on  no  account  allow  the 
plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  it.  In  all  cases  it 
should  be  tepid.  The  plants  now  growing  in 
8|-incb  pots  will'  very  soon  require  a  shift  into 
larger ;  those  6}  inches  will  snffice,  aa  from  these 
they  will  be  tnuisferred  to  those  in  which  they  are 
to  flower — 9>incb — this  sice  affording  ample  root 
space  for  any  variety.  The  compost  shoald  con- 
sist of  two  parts  loam  as  flbiy  as  possible,  one  part 
of  leaf-monld,  or  the  materials  f nnn  a  spent  Mnsh- 
loombed,  sajMandonubedobwooalaocordtng  to 
the  state  ol  the  loam,  heavy  or  light  To  eveir 
boahel  <A  tlw  oompoat  add  2  lb.  of  some  tried  arti- 
flcial  mannre. 

Pot  the  plants  Srmly,  and  if  the  soil  is  moist 
when  ased,  as  it  should  be,  water  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  two  or  three  daya.  Keep  the  frame 
rather  close  for  a  few  days  aner  potting  until  new 
roots  have  formed  In  the  new  soil.  Abundance  of 
•pace  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants.  A 
sbaip  look-out  most  be  kept  for  aphides  and  mil- 
dew; the  former,  both  green'and  black,  infest  the 
points  of  the  plants,  and  if  neglected  qoickly 
cripple  the  growth. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  top  varieties  like  Mrs. 
lUooner  Jameson  and  Hrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  which 
when  managed  on  the  usual  let-alone  system  do 
not  bloom  at  a  time  suitable  for  all  shows.  If  the 
plants  are  managed  on  both  methods,  no  difficulty 
will  then  be  experienced  in  securing  good  bloom?. 
In  some  seasons  certain  varieties  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency to  premature  bad  formation.  When  the 
plants  are  vat  6  inches  high  a  flower-bud  will  form 
at  the  point  of  the  shoot,  thoe  checking  the  free 
growth.  No  time  should  he  lost  in  removing  the 
cause  of  the  insularity  and  thus  inducing  other 
growths  to  push  from  the  nodes  below.  The  plants 
this  season  seem  very  free  from  this  trouble. 
Those  representing  the  Queen  family  are  generaUy 
the  worst  in  this  ren«ot.  The  dwut  growtt« 
sorts  like  Avalanche,  n>r  tnstanoe,  show  the  first 
bod  much  earlier  than  those  of  taller  growth  like 
Belle  VwH»  or  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  Where  the 
plants  are  stmok  early  in  December  some  will 
make  thdr  first  break  in  the  early  part  of  April. 
Prompt  attention  in  removing  the' bud  at  the  point 
of  the  plant  and  selecting  three  of  the  most  pro- 
mising shoots  are  necessary,  so  that  the  plant  is  not 
weakened  by  making  so  much  saperfluous  growth. 
Too  many  persons  neglect  the  early  disbudding  of 
the  shoots;  whereas  I  prefer  to  take  them  out 
directly  they  can  be  handled,  thus  concentrating 
the , whole  energy  of  the  plant  into  the  selected 
shoots,  whioh  in  time  will  produce  the  blooms,  one 
on  each  branch.  The  plants  selected  for  bashes 
and  which  had  their  tops  removed  a  fortnight  sinoe 
are  now  pushing  out  vigorous  side  growths.  Un- 
less extra  large  bushes  are  required,  it  is  well  to 
restrict  the  growths  to  abont  four  on  each ;  these 
will  In  time  multiply  considerably  and  produce  a 
nnmber  of  branches,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  crowding  while  the  plants  are  in  a  young  state. 
— B.  M. 

Ohxyaanthenxum  Mile.  Lacroix.  —  This 
Chrysanthemum  alloded  to  (p.  183)  well  deserves 
all  that  can  be  said  in  Its  favour,  for  it  is  of  good 
free  growth,  retains  its  foliage  well,  and  if  It  is  not 
cUabndded  the  heads  of  blooms  are  very  beantifnl, 
as  the  partially  droopii^  florets  impart  a  light  and 
elegant  appearance  to  the  whole.  For  cutting 
it  is  one  of  the  best,  as  the  stems  are  suffi- 
ciently ttont  to  maint^n  the  Sowers  in  their 
proper  position,  instead  of  bending  over,  as  maw 
rarietiea  do.  The  variety  in  questira  was  distri- 
buted by  Lacroix  in  1880vbat  at  that  lime  Chryaan- 


tbemums  bad  not  attained  the  popularity  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  consequently  it  took,  as  a  rule,  two  or 
three  years  for  any  particular  variety  to  become 
generally  known  in  this  country.  Bnoh  being  the 
case,  the  fact  that  it  was  not  certificated  by  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Sotdety  till  November  13, 1883. 
is  thus  accounted  for.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  who  at 
tliat  time  used  to  prove  a  good  many  of  the  new 
French  varieties.  The  following  year,  under  the 
name  of  La  Puret^,  it  ^ain  obtained  a  certificate 
from  the  Horticnltural  Society.  This  variety  has 
been  pretty  prolific  in  sports,  the  first  to  wliich 
general  attention  was  directed  l>eing  one  in  whioh 
the  white  of  the  normal  form  had  given  {dace  to  a 
pleasing  shade  of  manve-idnk.  This  appeared  in 
1889,  and  was  know  by  the  names  of  FinK  Lacroix, 
Annie  Clitiran,  and  J.  R.  Pearson,  the  first  men- 
tioned having  the  preference  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  It  is,  of 
oourse,  very  naefnl  for  the  sake  of  variety,  bnt  will 
never  attain  the  popularity  of  the  type.  iMSt  year 
a  yellow  sport  was  distributed  under  the  name  of 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  very 
lueful  variety ;  while  in  the  autumn  I  saw  a  pretty 
form  in  which  the  partially  expanded  centre  was 
far  more  suffused  vrith  sulphur  than  in  the  original, 
and  the  contniBt  between  the  yellow  and  the  pure 
white  of  the  exterior  of  the  flower  was  atrongty 
marked.— T. 


HAIBT  CHRTSANTHEMUUS. 
Upon  perusing  the  American  and  Continental 
lists  we  may  very  confidently  assume  that  hairy 
varieties  are  destined  to  be  the  new  erase.  Next 
antumQ,  no  doubt,  a  large  nrmber.  of  those 
announced  for  distribution  this  spring  will  have 
been  introduced  into  the  nurserymen's  collections 
here,  and  if  they  flower  at  all  satis&ctorlly  and 
please  the  public  iaste,  will  be  freely  distributed 
to  the  general  lx>dy  of  growers  during  189i.  We 
may  reckon  that  the  totf^  at  present  cultivated  in 
tills  country  does  not  exceed  seven  varieties,  viz., 
Mrs.   Alpheus   Hardy.  Lonis   Boehmer,  W.  A. 
Manda,    H.    BalUntine.   Miss    Annie  Manda, 
William  Falconer  (syn.,  Patrick   Bairy),  and 
Spartel,  all  of  which  have  reached  ns  from 
Ainerica.  The  French,  however,  have  now  taken 
up  this  section,  and  are  ofl«ing  a  goodly  assort- 
ment, to  which  reference  may  be  inade  in  fuller 
terms  at  some  future  date.    My  object  at  the 
present  momeut  is  merely  to  place  on  record 
a  few  facts  concerning  a  further  instalment 
of  American  hidiy  Chiysanthemump,  and  t^e 
first   to   receive   attention  is  Zaml>eB],  which 
is  stated  by  Messrs.  Nathan  Smith  and  Co.  to  be 
one  of  their  own  seedlings,  resembling  W.  A. 
Manda  in  its  hniry  petals,  colour  yellow,  like 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  with  foliage  similar  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hudy.    In  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda's 
set  of  1893  novelties  there  is  a  pink  hairy  variety 
called  Mrs.  William  Trelease,  descrilMd  as  one  of 
the  finest  «t  this  type.    An  illnstration  of  it  is 
given  in  the  English  edition  of  their  catalogue, 
and  also  in  the  linral  New  TorJter  for  25th  ult 
Unlike  the  French  raisers,  the  Americans  offering 
varieties  with  hairy  petals  are  in  the  minority.  A 
miscellaneous  collection,  however,  which  appears 
to  have  been  made  up  in  Japan'and  Califomla  for 
an  eminent  Ameurioan  importer  contains  several 
sorts  spedally  mentioned  for  their  hairy  pecu- 
liarity.  These  are  named  King  of  Ostrich  Flames, 
yellow  ;  Vi^^nia,  purple  ;  Golden  Ostrich  Plume, 
yellow;  Oriental  Beauty,  pink;  Pacific,  silvery 
pink.    The  mere  names  of  some  of  the  fiowers  in 
this'collection  suggest theirgenuineneas,  and  indeed 
it  looks  almost  like  starting  on  anew  road — I  mean 
tlie  adoption  of  the  real  Japanese  name  for  the 
flowers  in  English.   Thus,  Harvest  Moon,  Golden 
Gate,  Imperial  Favourite,  Silver  Brocade,  Rojal 
Brocade,  and  Master  of  the  Garden  have  a  dis- 
tinctly Oriental  flavour  about  them.  Sorely 
there  Is  no  valid   reason   why  the  Japanese 
name  shoald  be  entirely  wiped  ont  and  new 
American  or  English  names  be  given  in  their 
stead.     Some  of  the  Eastern  names  are  so 
£rctty  and   fanciful,  that   it  would   be  far 


better  were  they  retained  on  tiiat  account  if  for 
no  other.  If  my  saggesti<Hi  be  adopted,  we  should 
have  much  less  collusion  in  the  nomenclature  of 
ilantfl  imported  from  Japan,  many  of  which 
laving  been  introduced  through  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent agencies  have  been  given  aa  many  names. 

Mwt  of  the  liairy  sorts  enumerated  in  this 
Amoieao  list  are  described  as  h^og  very  fine 
examples  of  the  section  to  which  they  bdong.  It 
will  be  noticed  tliat  the  colours  of  the  new-comers, 
so  far  as  oan  he  jodged  by  verbal  ^cription, 
differ  veiy  little,  if  at  all.  from  those  varieties 
with  whlcut  we  aie  already  familiar. 

O.  Habhah  PATNS. 


Chryiantliemiim  Volunteer.— I  note  in  your 
isaae  of  December  10  an  article  signed  "  H.  8 
whom  I  believe  to  be  in  error,  aa  Volnnteer,  im- 
ported from  Japan  by  UeBsrs..Henderson  and  Ca, 
was  named  ana  distributed  by  them  before  it  ap- 
peared in  England,  and  never  went  nnder  the  name' 
of  White  BleDhant ;  neither  is  it  a  white.  His. 
other  disparaging  remarks  regarding  it  are  unfor- 
tcnately  too  true.  To  the  discredit  of  the  trade, 
there  are  one  or  twq  firms  on  your  side  that 
almost  every  year  take  up  some  two  or  thiea 
varieties  sent  from  hen  a  year  or  two  eariier, 
re-name,  and  distribute  at  h^^h  figures.  Tor  in- 
stance— 

American  muno,  Engl'ah  name. 

Mrs.  F.  Thomson   W.  G.  Diovor 

Bobt.  Bottomley    Lsdy  Lawrence 

Ohrifltnma  Eve    Mrs.  Cannell 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Qenud    Mrs.  Donnett 

Thistle   Uiaa  Carter 

Xinereh   Wm.  Tricker 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaalding   J.  S.  Dibbans 

— F.  H.  Spauldinq,  CattUKOod,  OTange,  IfJ. 

ChiysantlLemnm  ICrs.  Falconer  Jame- 
son.— Mr.  Young  (p.  183)  mistakes  what  I  say 
regarding  t^  method  of  growing  this  variety,  but 
perhaps  I  was  not  quite  plain-  in  speaking-  of  this 
Clu7saQthemnm  and  Its  peenliarfty.  I  really  meant 
the  "ordinary  method "  for  this  particular  variety, 
which  is  tiiat  of  allowing  eaoh  plant  to  produce 
one  bloom  only,  securing  the  first  bud  that  forms 
daring  the  month  of  July.  Three  plants  are  grown 
in  each  pot  very  often ;  therefore  ttte  loss  of  one 
bloom  only  to  every,  pot  is  not  felt.  This  is  the 
"  ordinary  method  "  practised  by  many  oullivatorB, 
and  is  the  l>est  for  producing  the  QnMt  blooms  of 
this  particular  variety,  bnt,  as  stated,  they  vt*t  » 
a  rule,  too  early  for  the  shows,  in  the  south  at 
any  late.— E.  Moltneitx. 

A  black  Ohryaantlieinnm.— We  have 
heard  of  the  Uoe  Chiysanthemam,  and  know  that 
a  green  one  is  cultivated  in  Japan,  ha^g  originated 
there  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Piggott,  in  his  book  called  "  The  Qaidcn  of  Japan," 
remarks  upon  it  as  follows :  "  At  one  of  the  stiows 
in  the  neighbouring  village  I  havie  just  seen  the  very 
latest  triumph  of  norticultnral  art,  a  ClHysanthc- 
mam  with  a  small  flowerof  vivid  aimle-gre<m.  This 
was  its  first  appearance  in  pnblto,  and  larger 
fiowers  are  promised  in  a  season  or  two."  It,  how- 
ever, has  never  yet  occurred  to  any  of  us  to  expect 
a  black  Chrysanthemnm,  yet  such  a  novelty  has 
been  imported  from  Japan — at  least,  so  tays  one 
of  our  American  growers.  A  variety  called  Black 
Gem  is  stated  to  be  a  rare  sort  unported  from 
Japan  as  a  Uack  Cfarysanthemnni.  It  is  only  fair 
to  vnun  bnnters  after  novelties  that  It  is  only  black 
or  almost  Idack  when  opening  and  changes  to 
deepest  (aimson  when  fnlly  ezpudedv— 0.  Habmak 
Fatkh. 

Stopping    bush  '  ObrTaanthemtunt.  —  I 

agree  generally  with  *'  H.'  J."  in  his  advice  to 
"  A.  E."  rtf  growii^  plants  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion, but  differ  from  him  in  the  matter  of  pinching 
the  shoots.  I  have  to  provide  a  good  genend 
show  of  ChiTsanthemntais,  and  bnsn  plants  for 
conservatory  decoration  form  no  mean  pvt  Now, 
instead  of  taking  out  the  "tips"  of  the  shoots 
after  they  liave  grown  6  inches  nigh,  I  take  off  a 
good  PorUo-^,  tS.^^^  ^J^^^f^: 
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for  ft,  and  the  same  conrse  Is  taken  at  the  next 
■topping.  B7  treating  them  in  this  manner  the 
iihoote  are  Rtronger  and  a'e  kept  nearer  the  base 
before  starting  into  their  final  growth.  By  taking 
off  merdj  the  ■*  tips "  the  Rrowthi  will  elongate 
cxnuiderablj  befOTe  hranoUng  ont,  and  when 
thfy  do  they  are  fewer  and  not  so  strong  as 
when  shortened  well  back.  By  merely  taking 
out  the  "tips'*  the  plants  do  not  aseome  snch 
a  nice  habit  of  growth.  If  I  were  growing 
la^e  trained  plants  for  exhibition,  the  tips  only 
wonld  be  takwi  bnt  at  the  time  these  were  taken 
the  ^wths  wonld  be  brought  down,  and  oon- 
■aqomtly  more  shoota  would  break  farther  back. 
—A.  Tomro. 


AKABTLLISSS  AT  THE  BOTAL  EXOTIC 

NUB3ERT,  CHELSEA. 

Fob  the  past  three  weeks  there  has  been  a  magni* 
ficent  dl>play  of  this  gorgeoos  spring  flower  in 
these  nnrteries,  and  for  weeks  to  come  it  will  oon- 
tinoe,  as  there  are  many  spikes  that  are  as  yet 
only  pajtially  advanoed.  The  remarkable  progress 
from  year  to  year  in  the  qnality  of  the  flowers,  in 
the  distinct  coloorB  and  in  the  vigoar  of  the  plants 
ia  rimply  aatontshing  to  those  who  can  caU  to 
mind  the  beet  varieties  of  ten  years  hack.  2t 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  point  co  any  olass  of 
plutB  in  wuob  aaob  an  advance  has  been  made. 
The  trinmph  of  the  hybridieer  is  so  plainly  shown, 
that  all  msFt  acknowledge  the  socoess  achieved. 
One  noteworthy  feature  of  the  plants  now  flower- 
li^  Is  that  some  90  per  cent,  are  doing  so  for  the 
&nt  Hme,  the  bulbs  being  from  three  to  four  years 
(dd  from  seed.  The  seedlings  have  been  flowered 
In  less  than  two  years^  but  this  is  ezoeptlonal ;  a  fair 
namber  oan  be  had  In  bloom  nnder  three  years  (abont 
two  years  and  six  mmtbs),  hot  it  is  all  the  better,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  bulbi  if 
this  even  does  not  occnr.  Supposing  the  seed  to  be 
sown  in  Angnst  or  September,  the  best  resnlts  are 
to  be  awnred  wh«i  the  bulbs  flower  at  about  three 
yean  and  six  months  from  that  time.  This  permits 
of  the  bolbe  attatnii^  that  vigoar  so  necessary  to 
aid  In  the  developifient  of  fine  spikes  of  flower 
without  weakening  the  future  leaf-growtb.  Hav- 
ing seen  tbid  magniScent  exhibition  of  Amaryllis 
now  for  sevenU  seasons  in  snccessioo,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  present  display  is  the 
finest  yet  seen,  fine  as  others  have  been.  There  ia 
'  a  marked  advance  in  the  Tigoor  of  the  plants  both 
io  flower-spikes  and  leaf-giowth.  Some  of  the 
former  cany  as  many  as  five  flowers  to  a  sptke 
and  two  sinkes  to  the  plant:  several  have  four 
flowers  each  and  two  spikes.  With  respeot  to  the 
foliage,  the  marke-1  feature  Is  the  short,  bat  broad 
leaves  that  the  maj  irity  possess.  In  there  are 
now  some  3000  or  more  sj^kes  in  various  stages  of 
development,  making  such  a  display  as  can  be 
hardly  described. 

The  fdlowing  are  a  few  of  the  finest  as  seen  a 
few  days  back,  viz. 

Fompadonr,  brilliant  scarlet  shaded  wil^  orange* 
having  tffoad  petals,  and  each  flower  9  Inches 
across,  with  a  distinct  green  star  in  centre ; 
Lostre,  another  brilliant  scarlet  with  a  well-defined 
white  star ;  Nyanza,  deep  scarlet  shaded  with 
rosp.  the  flowers  of  fine  form ;  Vedette,  an  extra 
dark  velvety  crimson  self,  with  bold  flowers  ; 
Smollet,  a  scarlet  self,  darker  at  base,  a  very 
brilliant  ooloni;  Phormin,  crimson  with  distinct 
large  starry  centre,  very  vigorous ;  Calabar,  a  deep 
crimson  self  with  large  flowers;  Cortona.  bright 
orange-scarlet  with  greeuish  white  starry  centre  : 
TallefraDd.  velvety  maroon  self,  very  fine  and  re- 
markably distinct ;  John  Ruskin  (an  older  var.), 
orange-scarlet  with  green  eye  and  very  bold 
Sowers;  Sardius,  dark  crimson  of  very  sopeiior 
lorm,  with  green  eye;  Inimitable,  light  scarlet 
vrith  huge  fiowers;  Coracle,  dark  scarlet  with 
darker  star  and  finely-formed  fiowers;  Orlcm,  of 
extra  large  size,  dark  crimson,  with  green  star ; 
Vandyke,  vermilion  pure  self  colour,  deeper  at 
base ;  B  mown,  carmine  shaded  ozange,  distinct  stf  r 
and  CI  s  ipcri  r  form. 


The  forgoing  are  of  the  darker  ooloora.  Of  the 
lighter  and  light  ground  forma  particular  note 
should  be  made  ot  Bosa'ind,  with  light  centre  and 
orange-scarlet  veins  ;  Princess  Mary,  veined  crim- 
son, with  light  star  running  ont  tluoagh  the  centre 
of  the  petus,  a  vigorous  and  bold  variety ;  Sylph, 
veined  pale  orange-soarlet  on  light  ground,  having 
eight  flowers  to  two  ^kes  ;  Princess  Uvde,  a  dis- 
tinct pale  .primrose,  with  dark  crimson  veins  on 
upper  petals ;  Phjllip,  large  flowers,  lightly  veined 
with  scarlet  on  a  pale  coloured  ground ;  Titan, 
salmon-pink,  qaite  distinct  in  its  colour,  with  a 
light  starry  centre  ;  Lavinia,  almost  white  ground 
colour,  with  faint  trace  of  green  and  maroon  veins ; 
Meteor,  a  very  bright  variety,  with  light  ground 
and  orange-cnmson  veins  ;  Cherub,  a  light  variety, 
veined  with  dark  crimson,  bearing  two  spikes  and 
ten  flowers.  Besides  these,  note  should  be  taken 
of  the  five  splendid  seedlings  to  which  certificates 
were  awarded  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boynl 
Horticultural  Society,  for  which  see  last  week's 
issue. 

The  plants  at  Chelsea  are  plunged  In  spent  tan 
as  soon  as  they  are  repotted  in  the  spring  ;  a  little 
later  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat  is  given  by  means  of 
(lipes  onder  the  plunging  bed.  The  top  heat  or 
temperature  of  the  house  Is  only  what  may  fairly 
be  termed  that  of  a  temperate  stove,  with  no  ex- 
cess ot  molstoze  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  at  the 
rcots. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Saffodil  Gtolden  Spur  is  in  f  oU  bloom  at  Kew 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  trumpet  section,  the 
flowers  very  la^e  and  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  A 
large  bed  ot  it  near  the  pond  facing  the  Palm 
house  shovrs  the  value  of  Daffodils  when  planted 
in  a  mass  of  one  Uod. 

ShortU  galacifi)lia  is  flowering  in  the  hardy 
plant  house  at  Eew,  We  hope  to  see  this  beauti- 
fal  plant  become  common.  It  la  very  charming 
for  pot<,  the  leaves  almost  crimson  in  colour,  the 
flowers  white,  like  those  of  an  enlarged  Soldanella, 
and  freely  produced.  A  coloured  plate  and  full 
description  of  it  appeared  in  Tbb  Gabobn,  Aug. 
80,  1890. 

The  new  Filmy  Fern  house  at  Kew  Is  an 
additional  feature  ot  interest  to  the  Royal  Gardens. 
It  is  not  yet  open  to  the  public,  bat  wi^  we  believe 
shortly  be  so,  and  those  who  oars  for  this  class  of 
Ferns  will  find  an  Interesting  collection.  One  notes 
with  pleasure  the  increased  attractiveness  of  the 
indoor  department  at  Kew.  Several  distinct  im- 
provements have  been  made  In  quite  recent  years, 
and  the  old-fashioned,  nnsuititble  houses  are  giv- 
ing way  to  better  structures. 

Sowingia  pulchella  is  a  charming  plant  in 
bloom  io  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  deligbtrnl  things  we  have  seen,  end 
flowering,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time.  The 
flowers  are  very  much  like  those  of  a  bedding  Lo- 
belia, distinctly  lobed  and  rich  blue,  the  centre 
yellow,  with  a  broad  band  of  white  outside,  the 
colouring  remarkably  well  deflned.  On  the  yellow 
centre  appear  three  rich  lake-coloured  spots.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  leafage,  but  the  flowers 
are  sufficiently  attractiva  It  is  a  useful  pot  ^ant 
and  a  native  of  Chatham  Island. 

The  Tenby  Saflbdil  is  welt  worthy  of  a  note 
aa  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  for  planting  in  the 
Grass,  or,  indeed,  naturalising  anywhere.  About 
seven  years  ago  a  large  group  was  planted  on  a 
rather  steep  slope  beside  a  lake,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  never  failed  us ;  whilst  during  the 
past  week  the  rich  glow  of  colour  the  group  has 
made  Is  delightful.  A  favourite  market  kind, 
it  is  no  doubt  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  this 
favoors  its  bdng  more  extensively  [^ted.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  spring  flowers  are  trifled 
nith  in  most  garden".  The  few  that  are  planted 
are  in  positions  where  they  must  be  rooted  ont 
or  mutilated  to  provide  for  a  summer  sncces* 
slcn ;  whereas,  they  should  be  planted  "bj  hon- 


dreds  and  thousands  in  the  Grass  and  elsewhere, 
being  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
flowers  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil  are  longer  in  the 
stalk  and  finer  towards  the  bottom  of  the  slope, 
where  the  soli  U  richer  and  wetter.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  kinds  to  mske  a  great  dls{dliqr. 

Bho^Ktondrons  in  tlw  tempente  hona* 

at  Kew  are  of  note,  B.  aibmenm  being  in  full 
bloom ;  also  its  variety  roeeum.  The  type  is  re- 
presented by  a  very  floe  specimen,  the  datk  crim- 
son flowers  in  rich  oontrast  to  t  he  bold  and  abun- 
dant leafage.  It  varies  greatly,  but  the  form 
called  roseum  is  one  of  th^  moat  attiaotive.  Ev^ 
this  varies  in  individuals  in  the  shade  of  colour, 
some  p\ler  than  others.  B.  Vel'ohuinum  is  also  in 
full  beaufy,  its  large  waxy-white  flowers,  backed 
with  grecoieTy,  standing  ont  boldly. 

Orotaluia  longltMtrata  may  be  seen  in 

bloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
useful  plant  for  flowering  in  the  winter  months, 
and  the  specimen  there  has  kept  up  a  gay.  dis- 
play for  over  two  months,  notwitbstandiog  the 
fogs,  which  are  pecn'iarly  trying  to  stove  sub- 
jects. This  species  is  still  in  full  bloom,  bearing 
Bt  the  ends  of  the  long  slender  shoots  clusters  of 
large,  bright  yellow,  Fevshaped  fiowen>,  which 
make  a  great  show  of  coloar  in  the  winter  season. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  cnttirgs,  and  all  who 
wish  for  something  dUtinct  and  attractive  in  their 
stoves  during  the  so-called  dark  mwths  of  the 
year  should  make  good  note  of  it. 

A  Tfwe-coloured£ormofOhionodozagigan< 

tea  we  noticei  a  few  dajs  ago  on  the  bulb  border 
against  the  herbaceous  gronnd  at  Kew.  It  oc- 
curred Id  a  breadth  of  the  type,  the  fiowers  quite 
as  large  as  ^je  of  the  finest  selection  of  the 
latter,  and  ot  a  voy  tender  rose-lilac  shade,  with 
Uie  merest  trace  of  white  in  the  centre.  The 
leaves  are  fully  twice  as  broad,  longer,  and  display 
great  robustness.  We  hope  this  beautiful  de- 
parture from  the  normal  form  will  remain  true  to  ita 
prevent  character.  Variaiion  In  the  shades  of  hlua 
00  3ur,(tf  course,  amongst  (^ionod  xts,  particularly 
with  C.  LociliiB,  but  this  rosy  form  ot  C  gigantea 
is  decidedly  distinct  and  pleasing. 

Spring  flowers  in  Regent*!  Park.— This 
park  in  March  looks  as  well  as  at  any  season  <d  the 
year.  It  Is  full  (rf  flowers  even  now,  and  of  those 
not  usually  seen  in  pnbMc  places,  snch  as  the 
Winter  Aconite,  sheets  of  Snowdrops  mixed  with 
Soillas,  and  Chionodoxas.  Not  only  are  they 
mixed  together  with  exqu'site  taste,  but  each  kind  ia 
repieaHited  by  bold  breadtbs.  Crocuses  (purple, 
gold,  and  white)  biding  the  Grass  with  thek  floweni, 
bnt  without  garish  effect.  This  kind  ot  planting 
might  be  easily  overdone,  or  made  ugly  hj  injodi- 
clous  association  of  the  several  thiiws,  but  in 
R^eot's  Park  the  whole  is  well  carried  out,  and 
deserves  high  praise.  This  is  the  only  park 
in  which  the  edgings  to  the  beds  are  different 
from  those  nsnally  seen.  Good  ufe  is  made  of 
the  London  Pride,  moaay  Saxifrage,  Stoneorops, 
and  other  edging  plants  of  distinct  character  and 
beaaty. 

Horisia  hypogaa  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing hardy  plants  In  bloom  at  the  present  time.  A 
specimen  of  It  may  be  seen  in  the  hardy  plant 
house  at  Kew.  It  was  through  M.  Correvon,  of 
Geneva,  that  this  comparatively  unknown  species 
was  Introduced  to  noUoe,  although  first  sent  over 
about  the  jear  1833  from  its  native  home,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica.  It  forms  a  rich  green  tuft  of  7em- 
llke  leaves,  which  are  stemless,  and  form  a  rosette- 
like arraogemeot  on  the  surface  of  the  soiL  The 
flowers,  produced  from  the  centre  on  short  sterna, 
are  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow  colour,  In  rich  con- 
trast to  the  leaves.  It  may  be  got  from  self-sown 
seedlings,  or  the  seed  cian  be  sown  under  glass, 
whilst  cuttings  taken  i»  the  summer  months  strike 
freely.  A  dcdightful  alpine  for  pots,  bat  it  it  quite 
hardy  on  the  rockeiy.  A  odonied  plate  of  it  waa 
given  in  Tbi  Gabdkv,  September  IS,  1891. 

Banhinin  Candida  is  a  lovely  flower,  and  may 
be  Eeen  in  the  Palm  house  atK^w.   It  is  an  old 
idant,  having  been  introducedirom, 
as  far  back  as  IDi^IMliD^ 
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^nhiola  belongs  to  tha  LegnminoFie,  and  ons  Bpe* 
(Aw,  B.  vaiieKaU,  has  been  in  English  gardens 
BinoelSSO.  The  flowers  of  B.  Candida  tnay  be  oom- 
pued  to  tbow  of  a  Felargoninm,  as  they  am  mnoh 
like  thoM  of  an  enlarged  bloom  of  plant,  and 
they  resemble  snmewbat  tbxm  of  the  FrazinellB, 
bQt.miich  broader  and  bolder.  The  specimen  at 
Kew  is  blooming  freely,  aod  carries  its  flowers  In 
clusters  prodnced  from  the  leaf  axils,  whilst  the 
lw:ge8t  we  measured  was  fully  4  inches  across, 
pare  white,  except  for  a  snffoslon  of  green  on  the 
oential  upper  segment  and  a  delicate  velninp:  of 
the  same  colonx  on  tlie  other  segments.  This 
rather  adds  to  than  detsacts  from  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  which  also  exhale  a  very  delicate  fra- 
grance. The  leaves,  not  anlike  those  of  the  Tnlip 
Tree  in  character,  are  of  a  pale  green  coloar. 

Poppy  Anemones  from  Ireluid.— Vlss 

Beeves  sends  qb  a  handsome  bnnch  of  these  from 
Tranmore.  The  soatb  of  Ireland  seems  very 
favoomble  to  their  good  culture,  and  they  are  very 
showy  and  delightful ;  but  we  think  it  would  be 
mneb  better  to  pick  oat  select  races  of  good  col- 
ours than  be  oootent  with  the  usaal  mixtora,  some 
of  the'coloon  in  whiohare  not  pretty  from  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view.  People  now-a-dajs  are  very  parti- 
cular about  colour,  and  irill  not  admire  everything 
because  It  happens  to  be  big  or  showy.  These  are 
called  "giant  Victoria  Anemonef,"  and  we  often 
get  them  by  other  Eorts  of  namef,  but  they  are 
reblly  the  old  Voppj^  Anamone  of  our  fmefatheis, 
wbitui  do  not  want  any  new  name.  The  notion  of 
ftiving  such  plants  new  names  is  quite  fallaoioos. 
It  is  the  common  single  Poppy  Anemone  vaiying 
a  little,  but  fimply  through  difference  of  caltiva- 
non  or  the  raising  of  seedling  or  other  plants  In 
fresh  rich  gronnd.  We  hope  none  of  onr  readers 
will  ^aln  deviate  from  the  true  name  of  this 
Anemone,  one  of  tha  oldest  flowers  in  our  gardens 
— ^  ooronarla. 

Ohionodoxa  Alleni— We  send  yon  blooms  o 
the  new  Chionodoxa  AUeni  foand  and  so  named  by 
Mr  Edward  Wblttall,  of  Smyrna,  last  year.  The 
flowers  sent  you,  lai^e  as  they  are,  are  from  small 
collected  bulb«  planted  last  autumn,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  fairly  judged.  There  Is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  finer  variety  than  Chionodoxa  gl- 
gantea.  Some  of  the  blooms  even  this  first  year 
maaaore  aboot  2  loohas  aoross.  We  hope  to 
Fend  you  still  finer  speoiinens  of  this  next  spring 
when  the  bulbs  are  astabTIiAied.— Babb  and  Son. 

 The  above  Chionodoxa  is  flowerii^  for  the 

first  time  this  year,  we  believe,  and  promises  to 
become  a  leading  variety.  It  was  collected  by 
Ifr.  Whiltall,  of  Smyrna,  and  named  in  com- 
pUmant  to  Hr.  Allen,  whose  name  is  so  olocely 
Identified  with  the  Snowdrope.  Of  course  it  Is  not 
fair  to  judge  of  the  plant  from  small  collected 
bulb*,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  C. 
gig  an  tea  or  ftraodiflors,  the  petals  somewhat  nar- 
rower than  in  that  type  and  lighter  In  colour.  It  Is 
in  flower  with  Mr.  Ware  at  Tottenham.  We  should 
think  that  this  will  prove  to  be  a  most  beautiful 
form.-brightincoionr,  large,  and  in  everyway  a 
thoroo^Iy  naaf  al  garden  bulb.  Wa  ahonld  like  to 
hear  repwts  from  those  irtio  have  It  u  to  its  molts. 

Senecto  MgittUblins.— This,  now  in  bloom  for 
the  first  tine  at  Kew  in  the  Oapa  house,  is  likely 
to  prove  one  of  the  finest  species  In  this  vast  genua. 
Kons.  Ed.  Andr4  introdaoed  it  from  Kcoador  into 
France,  and  he  described  and  figured  it  in  the  Bewe 
Hortieoie,  1892,  t.  16, 17.  The  specimen  at  Kew  is 
small, but  displays  great  v^onrand  distinctness  of 
ohanujter.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  one  of 
extreme  vigour,  the  leaves  of  large  sise,  acorading 
to  deeoriptioDS  over  S  feet  in  le^h,  12  Inohaa  in 
width,  of  sagittate  shape,  and  tooUied  at  tha  mar- 
gin, whilst  the  midrib  is  distinct.  The  leaves  <»i 
tiie  plant  at  Kew  are  not,  of  course,  of  these  di- 
mensions, but  they  are  of  great  length  and 
breadth.   The  flower-stem  rises  from  the  centre 

the  roeeUe-like  anangemant  of  the  foliage,  cm 
which  qipaar  erect  laaves ;  the  stem  is  downy. 
The  flowers  ara  crowded  thiok^  into  a  corymb, 
and  In  the  mass  are  very  beaottfol,  altboagh  the 
coloar  is  not  striking.  Tbcy  are  Iraoad,  something 
like  those  of  &  paldiar  in  foim.  and  onamy  whUe 
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with  a  iH^t  yeUow  diss.  A  dasoription  of  U 
from  Mr.  Wataoo  appears  in  Gardm  and  IbrMt, 
Feb.  22,  1893  (p.  90),  when  he  mentions  that  a 
specimen  grown  in  the  open  air  in  Tonzaine  last 
year  developed  leaves  a  yard  long.  It  was  removed 
into  a  temperate  hoase  for  the  winter,  where  it 
produced  a  stem  8  feet  high.  This  had  a  corymb 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  flowers. 

Notes  {torn  Almondsbury.— Looking  to-day 
at  clumps  of  a  small  double  Daffodil  In  an  old 
garden  in  tbis  district,  the  owner  told  me  he  got 
tbem  all  out  of  a  wood  here  eleven  years  ago  when 
they  were  all  single.  I  saw  alw)  clomps  of  Snow- 
drops from  the  same  wood,  which  is  rich  in  the 
wild  Hellebore.  Hepaticas  have  l>een  most  beauti- 
ful this  year;  the  size  of  my  blooms  Is  very  marked. 
Many  are  larfrer  than  angaloiia,  of  which  my  ex- 
perience is  that  It  will  ramble  and  bloom  but 
sparsely.  Ten  blooms  on  a  plant  is  a  good  average 
with  me ;  whereas  one  hundred  blooms  on  my  seed- 
ling plants  is  quite  a  common  number.  For  the 
enoouragement  d  those  who  wish  to  try  these 
most  lovely  flowers,  let  me  sat  that,  unlike  Mr. 
Q.  F.  WOsQD,  I  find  any  position  suits  them.  I 
have  some  in  shade,  some  that  get  all  the 
morning  sun,  some  all  the  afternoon ;  only  one 
thing  is  essential:  a  deep  root-mn.  Out  of  a  few 
blocnns  just  gathered  I  find  some  cover,  i^.,  the 
tips  of  the  petals  toaoh  the  rim  of  a  four-sbllling- 
piece,  but  the  average  flower  covers  a  pemiy-piece. 
As  these  flowers  have  long  stalks,  hold  their  heads 
np,  have  pure  coloars,  some  perfume,  and  come 
early,  I  think  all  should  try  to  obtain  them.  The 
label  question  is  still  a  serious  one  with  me.  When 
T  last  looked  at  the  Kew  labels— zinc,  with  a  ooat 
Ok  paint  and  enamel— I  did  not  think  they  were 
lastingwellatall.  May  1  siM^gest  onaof  my  own: 
1-inch  wood  labels  i^ed  smooth,  written  on  with 
a  poker.  The  poker  with  all  necessary  apparatus 
costs  10s.  6d.,  and  Is  much  need  at  the  {wesent  time 
for  ornamenting  wood.  I  find  it  very  easy  to  write 
any  name  with,  and  I  should  hope  the  name  would 
remain  legible  as  long  as  the  wood  will  last.  Any 
wood  would  do.  Ash  ox  a  white  wood  for  ohi^— 

0.  O.  MiLBS. 

Notea  from  Upton  Beetory.— The  double 
blue  Hepatjcas,  such  as  I  sent  you,  are  of  great 
rarity  with  as,  and  I  am  not  awara  of  any  garden 
bat  my  own  where  they  are  to  be  fonnd.  They  are 
very  fickle  and  impatient  of  removal:  I  had  four 
clumps ;  two  died  out,  as  has  been  the  case  in  two 
other  gardens  where  they  used  to  be  found.  I 
gave  Mr.  Peter  Barr  a  fine  clamp  two  years  ago, 
and  advised  him  to  be  very  carafnl  with  it.  He 
was  delighted  with  It,  and  said  he  had  never  seen 
anything  so  beaatifaL  Whether  he  has  been  snc- 
ceesfnl  in  dividing  it  or  In  keeping  it  sUve,  I  can- 
not say.  I  have  only  one  very  fine  clump  left,  but 
I  dare  not  touch  it,  as  if  I  lost  it,  I  do  not  suppose 
I  ^ould  be  able  to  replace  it.  As  the  day  is  fine, 
I  am  going  to  a  garden  some  six  miles  from  here, 
on  tha  Downs,  where  there  used  to  be  some  plants, 
bat  I  am  not  cwtain  whether  I  shall  be  aacoessful. 
There  are  other  doable  bine  Hapatioas  sold  by 
florists,  bat  none  so  fine  as  tiiese.  I  find  that 
the  blooms  expand  greatly  in  water.  Two  years 
ago  I  had  some  bulbs  of  Crocus  Imperatl  sent  to 
me  from  Italy.  This  year  they  have  been  singularly 
beantiful.  A  month  ago  my  cousin's  gardener 
from  Ravello,  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  sent 
me  a  box  of  golden  Ivy,  i.e.,  the  benles  ara 
bright  orange.  I  am  striking  some.  It  is  very 
handsome.  I  suspect  it  Is  Hedera  bacois  aareis, 
which  Pliny  says  was  used  to  crown  the  poets.  I 
hope  it  will  fruit  In  England.  I  have  several  kinds 
of  Ivy.— H.  HooPBB. 

\*  Very  beaournl  and  large  doable  Une  Hepar 
tioa  Uooms  oama  iritii  tJda. — Bd. 

Mr.  Hooper  writing  to  us  Hf^aia  on  the  21st  says : 
"  I  went  yesterday  to  the  old  garden  on  tha  hills, 
but  the  master  was  dead,  and  the  double  blue 
Hepaticas  had  died  out.  There  was  one  little 
sprig  with  one  flower  and  no  leaves,  and  that  will 
soon  disappear.  I  was  disappointed  in  not  getting 
yon  some  roots.  Howevw,  I  had  a  daUghtful 
walk,  and  went  down  Stzeatley  Hill  to  Goring 
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Station,  and  oame  home  by  train.  The  d^  was 
beavtiful,  and  t^  hedges  bright  with  Oelandina 
and  Violets.  I  thought  how  beautiful  the  Celan- 
dine woold  look  in  a  wild  garden ;  It  i<i  far  brighter 
than  Winter  Aconite.  Have  you  white  Borage  ? 
I  had  some  seed  from  Italy,  and  it  is  very  pretty 
as  a  variety.  A  neighbour  in  this  village  has 
raised  several  plants  of  the  Daptford  Hnk  (Dlan- 
tbua  Armeria)  which  he  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Asbampst^  Common." 

Good  Apples  in  spring. — ^We  have  been 
eatiog  Newtown  Pippins  of  the  finest  quality  after 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  baa  passed.  They  are  crisp, 
Ukeafiesh  Apple  gatherad  from  the  tree.  This 
Ai^le  does  not  come  to  as  from  Eogland,  which  is 
so  well  adapted  for  Apple  culture,  but  far  away  in 
America.  It  cannot  be  grown  here,  but  will  make 
its  mark  in  our  fruit  quality  for  all  that,  unless 
people  can  take  no  leBsons  in  snchlmatters.  This 
Api^a  is  of  the  highest  quality,  has  sfdandid 
kemlng  properties,  u  good  in  every  waj,  and 
It  sbonld  lead  as  to  sdeot  the  veiy  best  of  our  own 
Apples  and  be  no  longer  content  with  a  lot  ot  early 
sorts  which  are  rMlty  only  useful  for  a  few 
weeks.  Trae,  a  careful  man  may  keep  tbem  attec 
their  natural  season,  but  they  never  (however  fait 
outside)  have  a  tolerable  flavour.  We  should 
revise  onr  lists  and  be  no  longer  oontoit  with 
little-known  and  experimental  Apple*,  so  to  say. 
Such  kinds  as  the  Stunner  and  Wellington  and 
first-rate  late  Apples  shonld  be  thought  of  more, 
and  much  attention  of  qoite  a  different  kind  be 
given  to  the  keei^ng.  Costly,  elaborate,  and 
well-aired  fruit  rooms,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  and  with  which  people  take  so  much 
pains  are  useless.  A  much  simpler  way  is  the 
true  one,  «.0.,to  take  a  barrel  or  box  to  the  tree, 
flU  it  oarefally  with  the  best  fmtt,  graded  in 
equal  rises  as  far  as  possible,  then  set  tha 
barrel  or  bnx  in  a  cool  dark  cellar.  If  possible 
on  the  north  side  of  a  bill  or  boose  or  where 
the  fruit  will  get  neither  light  nor  warmth.  Bat 
before  coming  to  the  barrel  or  the  box  we  most 
gat  rid  of  the  wwthless  kinds  of  Apples  which 
waste  the  spaoe  of  more  thui  half  oar  oioharda 
and  gardens. 

Two  beautifal  winter-flowering  Begonlaa 
are  Oloire  de  Sceanx  and  Triomphe  de  Lemoine. 
The  former  of  the  two  was  shown  finely 
al  the  January  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
tionltaral  Society,  when  a  first-class  certificate 
was  deservedly  awarded  to  It.  The  first  time 
wa  saw  this  fine  B^^nia  in  true  character 
was  last  February  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  at  Barfora  I<odge,  where  we 
noticed  its  rich  effect  In  the  plant  honse.  The 
plant  is  of  excellent  habit,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  all  winter-fiowerlng  Begonias,  the  leaves  large 
and  rich  chocolate  in  coloar,  studded  with  a  bronzy 
tone — a  splendid  contrast  to  the  trusses  of  deep 
rose  fiowers,  with  bads  of  a  deeper  shade.  It  is  a 
bright,  attractive  Begonia,  and  continues  to  bloom 
freely  over  a  long  season,  whilst  cattlags  struck  Id 
the  summer  will  produce  good  flowering  plants 
with  liberal  treatment  by  the  following  winter. 
Triomphe  de  Lemoine  Is  another  beautifal  kind  in 
the  Burford  Lodge  collection.  As  In  the  other 
case,  the  plant  1ms  a  good  habit  of  growth  and 
produces  a  {aofusion  of  crimson  flowers,  which,  if 
not  large  individually,  make  a  bright  display  in 
the  aggregate.  Wlnter-floweiingB^tmiasarenot, 
as  a  rule,  either  well  represented  or  creditably 
grown  in  EcgllBb  gardens,  but  they  are  of  the  nt- 
most  value,  not  alone  for  contributing  colour  to 
tha  plant  house,  as  the  fiower-trusses  are  useful 
when  cut 

Pemettya  mncronata  and  its  many  varieties 
are  very  charming  in  the  winter  season,  and  a 
good  group  of  tbem  adds  colour  to  the  garden. 
We  have  seen  them  planted  In  a  few  places  well, 
but  th^  ara  not  used  so  mnoh  as  tbey  deserve, 
although  not  vary  difficult  to  grow,  rich  In  aspaet, 
and  interesting  for  their  varioasly  oolonred  berries 
that  follow  the  white  flowers.  Near  London  they 
succeed  well  and  berry  satisfactorily,  tha  shoots 
beiag  oaefal  for  indoor/deoopyirat  Jnltjie  winter 
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ont  lesMDiog  the  be&aty  of  the  shrobs.  Paiple  ia 
the  ooloiir  <»  the  berries  of  tiie  t;pe,  bat  there  Is 
a  very  delicate  rose-coloarod  form,  alao  lich  (uim- 
80D,  white,  pink,  and  almost  black  forms.  Apart 
from  the  berriea,  the  leafage  ie  eTeigreen,  profiue, 
and  pleaaant  to  see  in  the  winter  months.  The 
chief  point  ia  the  soil,  and  light  fibr7  loam  is  very 
suitable,  also  peat,  bat  in  loam  the  shrabs  will 
sDOceed  welL  As  far  as  we  bare  noticed,  the 
finer  growth  is  made  by  plants  somewhat  sheltered 
but  it  is  not  much  in  this  way  that  they  reqaire 
A  good  gronp  shonld  be  In  every  large  garden, 
and  Lilies  or  anch  things  as  the  Oalto^a  may  be 
planted  between  the  shmbs,  as  the  rich  giwa 
leafage  provides  a  fine  contrast  of  oslonr  with  the 
flowers  of  the  Lily,  and  afloTds  also  proteotion 
to  the  rising  stems  of  qlie  latter  in  the  spring 
mmthi. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY.  REGENrS 
PARK. 
HABCa  22. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  exblMts  was,  as  nsna), 
staged  in  the  long  corridor,  a  most  saitable  place 
for  shows  of  this  descriptioD,  the  remxinder  find- 
ing a  place  in  the  large  conservatory,  The  present 
»how  was  perhaps  hardly  so  eztensire  as  on  some 
former  occasions.  At  these  early  shows  a  class 
might  wall  be  provided  for  Orohids  now  In  flower 
a  KToup  for  instance  wonid  add  to  the  display.' 
Taking  the  sohedale,  the  following  were  the  main 
featares :    For  six  greenhouse  Azaleas,  Hr.  Scott. 
The  Holme,  Brent's  Park,  was  firbt  with  plants 
of  medinm  size,  freely,  bat  not  over-fiowered,  and 
in  good  oondition.   Helen  Carmicbael,  a  semi- 
doable  wUta,  and  Dao  de  Nassau  were  two  of  the 
best.  Hr.  Bason,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  «as 
Bsoond  with  plants  of  similar  rise,  bat  with  smaSler 
flownrs.   For  six  forced  Roses,  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  were  firat,  being  the  only  competitors  with 
half  specimens  in  good  condition,  lugna  Cbarta 
Beauty  of  Waltham.  and  Celine  Forestier  being 
the  best.   For  six  Dentzias,  Mr.  Douglas,  Great 
Oearies,  was  easily  first  with  lai^e  densely- 
flowered  plants  of  D.  gcaoUis,  Mr.  Eason  following 
with  the  same  variety.  The  class  for  twelve  Cy- 
clameos  brooght  ont  a  good  competition ;  the  two 
best  lots  were  really  grand  plants,  large  and  full 
of  bloom.   Mr.  Mowbray,  Falmer,  Slough,  was 
first,  having  both  light  and  dark-coloured  varieties 
in  good  oondition.  Mr.  Festridge,  Brentrord,  fol- 
lowing oloeely  with  a  sidendld  strain  of  white. 
The  best  Uly  of  the  Vallqr  came  from  Messrs. 
H.  Williams  and  Sons.  Fortls  Oieen,  Finchley. 
who    had  laige   masses   tta>\y   flowered,  the 
plants  not  having  been  grown  in  excessive  heat. 
Mr.  Morle  was  second  with  good  examples.   In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Hyacinths  much  the 
best  plants  were  shown.  Mr.  Douglas  being  an  ex- 
cellent first,  the  spikes  la^e  and  robust;  Mr. 
Bason  followed  with  smaller  examples.  For  twelve 
pote  of  Tulips  Mr.  Douglas  was  ag^n  firat  with 
first-rate  examples,  Joost   van  Vondel.  Keizer 
Kroon   and   Proserpine   being  the  be^t  sorts. 
For  twelve  pots  Narcissi  the   Fame  exhibitor 
again  won,  Baselman  major,  Grand  Monatque 
and  Jaime  Sopreme  being  very  fine.   In  each 
case  Hr.  Scott  followed,  shoi^  well.  Mr. 
Donglas  was  also  first  for  twelve  pans  of  Cro- 
cuses in  very  fresh  condition  and  deosefy  flowered, 
Mr.  Morle  following  with  fairly  good  pans.   In  the 
class  for  twelve  Amaryllises,  the  competition  was 
very  keen  between  Messrs.  Paul  and  Ekin  and  Mr. 
Donglas.  these  well-known  exponents  of  Amaryllis 
culture  b^ng  ^aoed  equal  first.   In  Messrs.  ^ol's 
lot.  FtlnoepB,  a  very  fine  and  distinct  Beedling,  dark 
crimson  ground  colour  distinctly  matginea  with 
white,  the  flowers  of  medium  size,  and  Rambrandt, 
with  light-ooloored  flowera  atriped  with  claret, 
were  noteworthy.   The  latter  had  Vespasian,  a 
Tet7  l»igbt  scarlet,  with  distinct  starry  oentze.  and 


Knight  Templar,  veined  with  crimson  on  a  light 
ground— two  very  superior  kinds.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  Freesias,  showing 
large  plants  profusely  flowered.  For  a  collection 
of  nardy  berbaoeoos  plants,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was 
flrat,  showing  Dlelytra  JpectabiUs,  Sfdneas  and 
Doronicums  in  good<fcixed  plants,  with  smaller  ones 
of  Anemone  PiUsatilla,  Prunula  rosea,  &c. 

Miscellaneons  exhibits  constituted  an  important 
feature  in  the  show,  and  were  remarkably  varied 
in  character.  Uessrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed 
several  of  Uieir  choice  seedlings  of  the  Amaryllis 
of  veiT  snpirior  onalUgr,  Renown,  Bmtrilet,  Pxinoess 
May,  PiiBoaM  Marie,  and  other  distinct  and  su- 
poiior  kinds  being  included  (see  separate  notes 
tbereon).  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williaou  and  Son  made  a 
most  extensive  display  of  Hyacinths  (acme  ISO 
pots)  of  uniform  excellence,  comprising  the  best 
kin^  as  King  of  the  Blues,  Macanlay,  Von  Schil- 
lez.  Marquis  ot  Lorne,  and  Lord  Derl^.  Of  Tulips 
also  a  fine  show  was  made.  Van  Bpnadcmok  (fea- 
thered), Chrysolora,  Van  der  Neer,  Cerise.  Gria  de 
Lin,  Van  Vondel,  and  other  good  aorta,  all  well 
grown.  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Narcissi  in  fresh 
condition  were  also  included.  Olivias  were  also 
grandly  shown  with  huge  trusses  of  flower,  the 
best  being  Meteor,  Ambroiae  Verachaffelt,  Bobosta, 
AurantiAca,  Llndeni,  and  their  fine  new  variety 
Scarlet  Gem.  CanignatacardinaUs(fihownatR.HB. 
last  week),  and  Rhododmdron  Wllliamsi  were  also 
included  aa  well  as  a  few  good  Orchids,  of  which 
Dendrobinm  infnndtbulnm  gigaotenm  with  bulbs 
4  feet  in  lenjttfa,  was  one  of  the  fineat,  the  fiowets 
being  also  of  extra  large  size,  of  the  same  character 
as  the  type.  A  few  good  C^pripediums  were  in- 
cluded Uie  best  being  C.ntobedanum  and  C.Fetera- 
lannm,  two  fine  hybrids  (silver  medal).  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  had  a  few  good  additional  pot  Roses, 
of  which  Paul's  Early  Blush,  delicately  scented, 
p3le  blush  colour,  with  large  shell-like  petals,  waa 
the  best,  being  a  promising  new  kind.  Pot  Lilacs 
were  also  shown  here,  and  comprised  Mme.  Le- 
grange,  a  splendid  pare  wUt^,  and  two  double 
foimy,  of  which  Leon  Simon  was  the  finer  (t>roQze 
medal).  Messrs.  H.  WilliBms  and  Sons  staged  Hya- 
cinths and  Tulips  of  medium  growth  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Bon  put  up  a  gronp  of 
miscellaneoua  plants  in  fiower,  compriaing  Azalea 
mollis  and  other  forced  plants  and  bulbs  as  well  as 
early  floweriog  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  la  pro- 
fuse bloom,  Boronia8,Erloa8,andBnaeru  sll  being  hi 
firat  rate  order  (silver  medal).  Hr.  T.  S.  Ware  shewed 
several  pots  and  pans  of  bulbons  plants  (hardy) 
and  other  early  flowers,  amongst  which  the  early 
species  of  Primulas,  as  P.  vertlcillata,  P.  Cluaiana, 
P.  vis  CO  an,  P.  nivalia.  and  P.  marginata,  were  vpiy 
good  (bronze  medal).  A  large  number  ot  Cyclamen 
were  shown,  the  flnest  group  being  that  of  the 
St.  (3eoi^e*s  Nnisery  Co.,  Hanwell,  the  ptaxOa  of 
medinm  aise  bearing  large  flowers,  thedaAand 
other  cdlcnra  vety  rich  and  pure,  and  the  whites  a 
superior  strain  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Odell  alao  had 
group  from  Hillingdon  of  excellent  quality 
(silver  medal),  and  Mr.  Pestrldge  staged  a  finely 

Srown  lot  of  extra-sized  plants  (silver  medal), 
[essrs.  James  and  Son  staged  a  grand  lot  of  their 
weU'known  strain  of  ClnnBrlas.  the  individual 
flowers  larger  than  ever,  whilst  the  growth 
aud  habit  were  all  that  one  oould  desire  (silver 
medal).  Some  well  -  grown  and  very  freely 
flowered  Lachenalia  tricolor  came  from  Mr.  Eaaon. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  showed  a  splendid  lot 
of  cut  CamelliaR  and  dwnrt  Roses  in  pots  of  their 
newer  kinds,  as  Corlnna  and  Lady  if.  GrosTenor 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  sent  a 
□umber  of  DaAodils  in  good  condition,  a  pretty 
pan  of  Cyclamen  iberioum,  and  other  early  flowers 
(silver  medal).  A  novelty  in  table  decoration  was 
contributed  by  MeFsrs.  Kyder,  Court  florists,  in 
floral  decorations  around  menu  cards,  such  flowers 
as  Daffodils,  Roses,  VioleU,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley 
being  used.  This  idea  is  worthy  of  more  notice, 
and  is  capable  of  extended  use.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  showed  a  good  example  of  Cyprlpedlam 
macrochilum,  a  ohoioe  hybrid  after,  but  diitlnot 
from,  C.  cauditnm. 

A  complete  list  of  awards  will  be  found  la  cur 
advertisement  eolomns. 


G«rdeBera'  Aoyal  Benevolent  Inntitatioii. 
—Hay  I  ask  you  to  kindly  give  publicity  In  Uw 
pages  of  The  Gabdbn  to  uie  following  commu- 
nication, which  I  have  iMrtvad  from  a  gantleown 
who  baa  long  been  a  subscriber  to  th*  inaUta- 
tion  :— 

Sinoercly  sympatbisiDg  with  the  case  ot  John 
Butler  and  Jane  £.  Nichols,  who  have  been  onsoooees- 
fnl  caadidateB  for  the  pension  of  the  instil  ution  at  the 
last  five  anouaJ  elections,  it  is  my  intention  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  I  hand  yon  a 
cheque  for  £86  herewith,  the  amoimt  neceasarv  to 
provide  for  the  prewnt  year  the  allowances  to  which 
they  woold  re*peatively  hare  been  entitled  had  they 
been  eleded  in  January  last.  At  the  same  time  I 
eunestlv  hope  that  special  efforts  will  be  made  to 
se..nre  their  eleoticm  on  the  next  oojasum. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  anonymous  gift 
has  been  very  gratefully  received.  Will  yoa  also 
allow  me  to  say  that  another  gentleman,  who  de- 
aires  his  name  to  be  withheld,  has  handed  me 
£5  6s.  for  an  exceptional  case  of  suffering  and 
distress  which  waa  recently  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  committee.— Gbobqb  J.  iNeRAX,  Secretary. 

Royal  Horticultural  Booiety.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Hortiealtaral  Bociety  will  take 
place  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Strest,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  March  28.  At  8  o'olook 
Mons.  Henn  de  VUmorm  will  de'iver  a  leaturs  tm 
"  The  Flowers  ot  Oie  Riviera."— JolU  WuTAUs, 
Aaaistant  Secretary. 


The  mathar  in  West  Berta.— During  the 
past  week  the  days  bam  been  mostly  very  warm, 
while  the  nights,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  as  un- 
seasonably cold  ;  consequently,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  day  and  night  temperatures  baa  been 
very  great.  For  instance,  on  Tuesday  last  the 
higbcwi  reading  in  shade  was  68',  but  during  the 
previous  night  the  thermometer  in  the  screen  fell 
to  27^  or  31<^  below  the  maximum.  This  is  the 
greatest  range  in  temperature  for  any  one  day  that 
T  have  yet  recorded  here  in  March.  On  fonr  nights 
the  thermometer  on  the  lawn  showed  from  13  to 
17°  of  frost,  but  no  harm  waa  done  to  vegetation, 
except  to  the  young  ahoota  of  the  Tea  Boaee,  owing 
to  the  great  dryness  of  the  air.  Notwithstandicg 
the  cum  weather  and  brilliant  sanshine,  the 
ground  at  1  foot  deep  is  now  (Wednesday)  4° 
colder  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  Itiaalso  becoming 
dry,  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain  water  having 
oome  through  either  of  my  percolation  gauges  fw 
ten  daya.— S.  H.«  BeMaiiutML 


A  note  ftom  Olaanevin.— We  are  looking 
bright  now.  Daffodils,  H^lleborea,  Scillas,  Saxi- 
frages, Dentwia,  and  Erythroniams  are  blooming 
fredy.  The  Chionodoxa  has  never  been  ao  good  as 
it  is  this  season.— F.  W.  Mooaa. 

Insect*  on  loaves. — I  am  sending  a  few  leaves 
with  a  kind  of  black  scale  on,  and  should  be 
pleased  if  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is  through 
your  paper.  It  made  its  appearance  abont  a  month 
ago  in  two  of  the  vineries.  I  thought  at  first  that 
it  mu»t  have  come  with  the  manure  that  I  top- 
dressed  with  when  I  cleaned  all  the  houses  ont. 
but  what  pozzies  me  most  la  that  some  of  the 
other  booses  where  X  top-dreased  some  Orange  and 
Rose  trees  with  the  aame  manure  are  not  infected. 
I  top-dressed  with  cow  manure  from  the  farm. 
— J.  Daviks. 

*,*  The  leaves  forwarded  are  not  attacked  by  a 
scale  insect,  hot  by  a  fungus,  the  name  of  which 
I  cannot  give  now,  but  will  do  so  next  week,  I 
hope.  I  should  cut  off  aa  many  of  the  infected 
leaves  aa  I  could  to  prevent  it  spreading.  I  do 
not  think  the  manure  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
attack.— G.  8.  a 


ITamea  of  planta.— M.  Milna.— DcodroUam 

Wardiannm.  J.D. — Linum  trigynom.  8.  EUiot. 

Apparently  Iris  oristataj  ssnd^ 
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Woodland. 


THE  WBSFINO  BFRVOB. 


(PICSA.  BBEWBBIAITjL) 

Tt  had  been  D17  desire  for  the  last  three  years  to 
yUit  the  group  of  Weeping  Spmoe  (PIcea  Breweri- 
aina)  growing,  OQ  the  Bommit  of  the  Sisklyon 
lifoantalnp,  in  Siskiyon  County,  Califomlft,  and 
baying  learaed  this  year  that  the  other  conifers  in 
tfae  noathem  part  of  the  State  were  seeding,  I  de- 
termined to  nsit  tlie  grove  and  obtain  seed  if  pos- 
sible.- In  :obmpany  with  my  father,  Hr.  Robert 
Doaglas,  of  Waa^^;an,  llllaoie,  we  went  to  Qrant'n 
Fb«s,  Oregon,  the  nearest  railroad  station  to  the 
grove,  where  we  prooared  horses  and  drove  tfae 
Brat  day  to  Andersons,  about  20  miles  from 
Grant's  Pais.  Owing  to  heavy  lainp,  we  did  not 
leaoh  Wakla  until  about  4  o'elook  n«xt  day,  where 
we  engaged  a  gnide,  saddle-horses  and  paok- 
animals,  and  left  for  the  trees  early  the  morning 
after,  reaching  the  "  Big  Meadows,"  on  the  summit 
of  the  Siskiyons,  abont  4  o'clock,  having  tMvelled 
^ot  SI  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  more 
than  one  inUe  In  altitude.  Waldo  is  aboat  1500 
fiMt  above  sea  level,  and  onr  camping  place  was 
abont  7500  feet.   The  trail  over  which  we  came 
was  made  by  a  Spanish  wsker  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  provislonB  from  Waldo,  Or^on,  to  Happy 
Camp,  a  mining  town  in  California.   It  is  a  fair 
trail  for  saoh  a  roagh  coantry,  bat  It  is  not  a 
i^aoadamised  road.  We  slfpt  that  night  with 
some  evergreen  boughs  under  na  and  the  blue  ^ky 
<^er  OS  put  of  the  night,  and  the  most  dense  tog 
I  have  ever  seen  for  uie  remainder  of  the  night. 
The  next  momiog  we  walked  up  the  tr^  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  few  scattered  Weefdng 
Spruces,  about  sixty  in  number,  which  had  at 
talned  a  height  of  26  feet.,  at  which  size  they  htfpxi 
to  bear  seed  ;  but  we  found  that  most  (.f  the  trees 
nnder  SO  feet  had  very  imperfect  seeds.  Hie  oones 
aire  from  2}  inches  to  »  Inches  In  length  and 
three-quarters  of  an  Inch  in  diameter,  of  a  fine 
parplish  colour.   They  mcwtly  grow  on  the  extreme 
tCp  and  ends  of  upper  branches.   The  beauty  of 
the  trees  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  They 
have  the  true  Sprace  form,  tall  and  symmetiical, 
with  borisontal  branches  and  a  beautifal  green 
coloor.  In  their  general  features  they  reeemble  a 
well-grown  Norway  Spmce,  bat  their  dlstingoish- 
iog  beauty  is  in  their  long,  pliant,  pendilius 
bhi&chlets,  which  hang  straight  down  from  the 
branches  to  a  length  of  6  feet  or  8  feet  on  the 
older  trees,  while  they  are  no  larfter  round  than  a 
lead  pencil.   They  have  a  stately  grace  in  calm 
lAcatber,  bat  their  characteristic  hnpresBiveness  is 
o.nly  seen  when  the  long  flexible  branches  are 
onaulating  in  a  li^ht  breeze  or  streaming  before  a 
g4le,   The  bark  of  this  Spruce  is  tbin,  smooth, 
.    and  reddish  in  colour.;  the  wood  is  white  and  veiy 
tough.   The  tree  felled  several  years  ago  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Brandegee  for  the  Jesap  collection  shows  no 
sign  of  decay  as  jet.  The  largest  tree  in  this 
grove— if  grove  it  can  be  called,  where  the  trees 
are  scattered  over  a  space  of  60  acres,  mixed  with 
Firs  and  Incense  Cedars— we  foand  to  be  by 
actaal  measnrement  121  feet  6  inches  high,  with  a 
trunk  2  feet  II  inches  in  diameter  7(  feet  from 
the  ground.   Below  that  height  the  truntE  swelled 
to  a  much  greater  size.  Other  trees  were  more 
than  90  feet  hl|^  with  abont  the  same  diameter. 
My  fitfhar  left  for  San  Frandsoo  on  the  second 
day,  but  as  the  trees  were  seeding  heavily,  I  re- 
mflined  ten  days  longer  and  collected  800  lbs.  of 
cone*,  out  of  which  yi%  will  get  some  20  lbs.  of 
fine  clean  seed,  the  first,  I  believe,  ever  collected. 
I  found  another  grove  of  about  twenty  trees  some 
tyro  miles  from  this  one,  but  could  see  very  few 
■e^dlif^  in  either  place.  .In  both  groves  the  trees 
were  growing  on  the'  north  side  of  the  highest 
peaks,  where  the  snow  lies  1 5  feet  or  20  feet  deep, 
as  the  mail-carriers'  signs  show,  and  I  can  there- 
fore believe  the  Weeping  Spruce  will  be  hardy  In 
BMSt  parts  of  the  ea»t. 


bunt  up  more  trees  If  posBible.  Hunters  and  pros- 
pectorB  leported  that  they  grew  in  variotu  parts  M 
the  mountains,  but  when  these  men  saw  the 
branches  I  In-ooght  down  they  admitted  their 
mistakes.  Mr.  Orrin  Russell,  who  has  lived  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  more  than  20  7^". 
and  who  is  exceptionally  well  informed,  reported 
that  a  few  Weeping  Spruces  grew  on  the  coast- 
range  in  Oregon.  I  visited  him  at  his  mines  after 
I  bad  colleoted  and  shij^  the  few  seedlings  I 
could  find  on  the  Siskiyou  Moontains,  and  in  com* 
pany  witii  his  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Unwell,  found 
the  trees  at  the  {dace  indicated— on  the  summit  of 
the  coast-iange,  on  ttie  divide  between  Cafion 
Creek  and  Kdler's  Gulch.  ThiB  is  the  first  time, 
BO  far  as  I  know,  that  any  record  has  been  ma-le 
of  theae  trees  in  Oregon.  We  alao  discover^  a 
few  more  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  first 
grove.  They  are  widely  scattered,  and  in  a  dense 
forest  of  Firs  and  Douglas  Spmce  and  taller  than 
those  on  the  SiBkiyou  Mountains,  but  have  a 
smaller  trunk  diameter.  We  spent  two  days  col- 
lecting the  seedlings.  Mr.  Orrin  Russell  informed 
me  that  he  knew  of  about  a  dozen  trees  at  the 
head  of  Sucker  Creek,  in  the  Siskiyons.  which  I 
would  have  visited  1^  I  not  been  jHrevented  by 
heavy  bdow.— Thomab  H.  DouolaB,  In  Garden 
and  Foreit. 

Messrs.  Thorbum,  of  New  York,  have  seed 
of  this  Interesting  Fine,  and  we  bave  to  thank 
them  for  some  of  it. — ED. 


from  it  exaoay  resembles  tiiat  made  of  Rosewood. 
Bvory  colour  known  is  represented  in  the  Guiana 
woods,  from  almost  black,  through  brown  and  red 
to  deep  and  pale  yellow,  and  almost  to  white. 
They  are  onrloasly  free  from  Irregular  velning  and 
knots,  the  marks  being  uniform  and  in  parallel 
Unes;  nevertiieless,  they  are  by  no  means  wanting 
In  beauty.  For  paneUlng  nothing  can  excel  the 
nearly  black  Wamaia,  contrasted  with  the  pale 
Green-hourt,  or  fhe  lighter  and  more  eadly  worked 
white  Simarnpa.  At  preiaent  the  demand  is  so 
limited  tliat  many  of  the  fancy  woods  are  difficult 
toprooure,  the  woodcnttera  looking  onljjor 
timber  as  they  know  will  command  a  maikw.  M, 
however,  a  maAet  were  opened,  these  oould  bo 
coUeoted  as  easily  as  Green-heaxt,  Uoia,  ard  Wal- 
laba  are  at  present. 


Distances  ^plantinff  lisreh— -The  oommm 
way  of  planting  Larch  thickly  is  for  fhnn  happy 
in  irs  results.   We  long  hoped  to  *eo  some  reason 
for  planting  trees  as  thickly  as  Coleworts,  but  now 
we  begin  instead  to  see  reasons  why  it  shoiddnever 
be  done.   In  most  oases  people  do  not  thin  their 
young  trees,  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  befrtn 
by  planting  rat^  thtn^.  The  idea  is  that  the 
early  thinnings  are  useful  tat  stakes,  bnt  they  ue 
really  of  very  little  value.   It  Is  impossible  for  the 
yoong  trees  to  make  a  strong  "  plant,"  or  get  atont 
enough  to  carry  their  own  balk,  in  the  way  they 
aro  generally  planted.   In  the  natural  woods  there 
are  many  viciaaitudeB  and  great  differences  of  sar- 
tace,  which  make  it  impossible  for  the  young  trees 
to  come  up  as  thick  and  even  as  a  bed  of  seed- 
lings.  Besides,  there  are  the  old  treer.  which  have 
posseerion  M  the  ground  to  a  great  extent.  Larch 
should  not  be  phinted  closer  than  4  feet  in  the  lines 
and  between  the  plants.   It  people  made  experi- 
ments in  that  way  or  with  greater  spaoea,  and  with 
healthy  little  plants,  they  would  probably  be  re- 
warded with  good  strong  trees,  that  would  not  g^ve 
way  with  snow  or  wind,  bnt  even  these  would  re- 
qufre  to  be  thinned  in  good  time.   It  is  not  an  . 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  feeble  plantation  of 
Larches  with  the  stems  18  in.  apart ;  yet  the  Larch 
in  its  wild  state  is  a  noble  tree,  as,  indeed,  it  often 
is  cultivated,  though  not  where  the  afasnra  close 
planting  is  the  rule.— 

The  commoiL  Aili  Is  a  bright-looking  tree  in 
winter,  the  bark  being  of  a  silvery-grey  or  light 
brown  tint.  This  tree  ought  to  be  more  generally 
plant  ed  in  the  suburbs  than  it  Is,  for  as  a  town  tree 
it  is  immeasnraUy  superlw  to  either  Elm.  Ume, 
or  Chestnut,  all  of  which  suffer  from  drought  and 
red  Bxddw  during  hot  summers,  and  lose  their 
leaves  or  become  maty  towards  the  end  of  July. 
The  ABh  is  rather  late  in  leafing,  bat,  like  the 
Planes,  its  foUs^  keeps  fresh  and  green  until  tbe 
sharp  frosts  of  autumn  cause  it  to  nil. 


THE  WOODS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Thk  United  States  consul  in  Demenua.  io  his  last 
report  cat  Brlldsh  Golana,  g^ves  some  interesting 
information  respecting  the  timber  of  that  colony. 
The  varieties  of  lumber  are  nomerons,  in  odour 
from  dark  red  to  almost  pure  white,  and  In  specific 
gravity  from  nearly  double  that  of  water  to  less 
than  half.    The  principal  building  timbers  are 
Green-heart,  Mora,  Wallaba.  The  Bnt  is  a  most 
valuable  wood,  being  classed  with  Teak  In  tiie 
reflations  at  Lloyd's,  while  Its  durable  qualities  are 
placed  on  a  level  with  those  of  Oak.  It  is  heavy,  very 
close  grained,  grey  with  a  greenish  cast,  and  may 
be  obtained  50  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  squaring 
12  inches  to  1^  inches.  Under  water  and  In  the 
tropics  it  is  superior  to  all  other  timbers,  house 
frames  a  handled  years  bid  having  been  found 
stdil  unperforated  by  worms.  The  Mora  Is  not 
quite  so  dose  grained  as  Green-heart,  bat  it  is 
classed  with  it  at  Lloyd's,  and  is  almoBt  equally 
durable.   Its  colour  is  reddish,  and  It  may  be  ob- 
tained as  large  as  Green-heart.   Wallaba  is  a  dark 
red  wood,  with  an  unpleasant  odour  when  new, 
very  durable,  but  not  obtainable  in  such  large-rised 
1(^B.   Being  easily  split,  it  Is  commonly  used  for 
making  ahinglea,  palinga,  cask  and  vat  staves,  ttc. 
The  wood  of  other  trees  Is  particularly  united  for 
special  purposes,  such  a"  that  of  th^  Bullet  tree, 
which  was'once  oonsidered  the.'only  timber  fit  for  the 
arms  and  shafts  of  windmills.  Then  there  iB  that  of 
the  Silver  Bally,  which  Is  light,  and  suitable  for 
boat-bnildingi beoause  it  oontaiosa  Utter  principle 
obnoxious  to  worms  and  hamaolee.  The  woods 
suitable  for  furniture,  of  which  there  are  about  a 
hundred  different  kinds,  will  no  doubt  be  appre- 
ciated in  many  other  porta  of  the  world  wnen 
known  a  little  better  than  at  present.   The  weed 
of  the  Cedar  (Cedrela),  which  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Rue  family,  ia  useful  for  ward- 
robes and  cabinets,  Its  scent  tending  to  keep  away 
tasecta.  Mahogany  U  not  native  to  the  colony,  but 
the  wood  called  Guiana  Mahofiany  Is  that  of  the 
Carapa,  commonly  known  as  Crab  wood.  Itisnelther 
Bi  dark  in  colour  nor  go  Iiard  in  texture  as  Maho- 
gany, and  being  more  easily  worked,  is  used  for  all 
kinds  of  furniture.   Letterwood  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  prettiest,  bat  as  the  peculiar  ^k  marks  are 
only  found  In  the  heart,  only  small  logs  rarely 
exceeding  6  inches  in  diameter  can  be  obtained. 
Fnrple-beait  la  unique  In  being  of  a  pretty  violet 
colour  when  fresh  or  new ;  it,  however,  turns  to 

,    .   -   -    J  a  dark  brown  after  being  wotkcd  up.   If  it  were        „  ^  _   .^jj-.-  m-, 

La'er  in  the  season  I  made  another  trip  to  theae  possible  to  prevent  thla  (iiange  it  would  be  a  most  u  uM  far  ^'q*egg».j*gL^  ^LUSTbb'wS^ 
groves  to  get  as  many  seedUngs  as  I  donld,  and  I  beautifal  wood,  but  even  as  it  is  the  furniture  made       Oww**.  *•  *«"  T 
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Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


MELONS  FAILING. 

It  may  appear  a  somewhat  bold  assertion  to 
make  that  the  majority  of  Melon  jplants  grown 
annually  fail  to  produce  fruit  that  is  really  fit  to 
eat.  What  I  term  Melons  fit  to  eat  are  those 
which  require  no  artificial  aids  to  make  them 
palatable,  and  which  do  not  leave  a  disagree- 
able taste  behind.  A  properly  ripened  Melon 
should  require  no  powdered  sugar  to  sweeten 
it  or  disguise  a  poor  flavour,  nor  a  glass  of  wine 
to  "get  rid  of  the  taste."  French  tastes  may 
favour  varieties  of  the  Cantaloup  type,  which, 
to  the  Ei^Udi  palate  not  eduoated  to  such 
coarse  fruit  and  condiments  in  the  form  of 
pepper  and  salt,  ore  of  litUe  or  no  value,  and 
we  have,  therefore,  to  pay  the  penalty,  toat  is 
to  B^,  must  grow  choicer,  more  riehlv^voured 
forms  requiring  very  much  more  cultural  skill 
in  their  [Production.  Frame  culture  has  of  late 
years  ^ven  way  to  house  cidture,  and  this, 
again,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  numerous  varieties  more  remarkable  for 
the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  fruit  t^u  for 
their  roboBtness.  Not  bo  very  many  years  ago  the 
MelooB  most  generally  grown  in  pits  and  frames, 
if^  not  always  so  fine  and  perfect  in  form  as 
those  produced  by  plants  in  nouses  now-a-days, 
were  yet  fuUy  equal  to  the  latter  in  point  of 
quality,  and  it  ia  my  belief  also  that  there  were 
comparatively  fewer  failures  twenty-five  years 
ago  than  there  ore  in  these  presumably  more 
enlightened  times. 

If  we  discuss  lihe  causes,  luider  glass  more 
especially,  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  wOl  serve  to 
prevent  fewer  failures  from  taking  ploee  than 
formerly,  mistakes  made  at  other  times  being 
ffuorded  against  this  season.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  kind  of  soil  used  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  quality  or  flavour  of  the  fruit. 
In  former  years  the  most  successful,  to  my 
knowledge,  with  Melons  in  frames  were  those 
men  who  used  little  else  but  rather  strong  loam 
dug  from  immediately  bolow  the  turf  in  an  old 
pasture,  and  whenever  I  have  been  fortunate^ 
enough  to  procure  similar  material,  my  success 
with  Melons  in  houses  has  been  more  certain. 
Very  few  owners  of  meadows  care  for  gardeners 
to  strip  portions  of  these  of  their  turf,  but  they 
do  not  so  much  object  to  the  removal  of  what 
I  may  term  the  "under-cut"  At  any  mild  time 
daring  winter  and  the  early  spring  months 
strips  of  thin  turf  may  be  cut  and  rolled 
book,  one  end  not  being  separated,  and  from 
immediately  below  this  be  dug  a  layer  3 
inches  deep  probably  of  virgin  loam,  after- 
wards replaomg  this  with  ordinary  garden  soil, 
the  turf  being  returned  to  its  former  posi* 
tion  and  well  beaten  down.  In  this  manner 
some  really  good  Melon  soil  can  often  be  ob- 
tained without  detriment,  but  rather  otherwise, 
to  the  pasture.  Supposing  there  is  a  little 
day  in  this  soil,  and  it  ia-  needed  by  Melons, 
all  that  is  fiirther  necessary  is  to  add  a  6-inch 
potful  of  bone-meal  and  a  like  quantity  of 
newly-slaked  lime  to  make  it  perfect,  l^ere 
must  he  some  body  "  in  Melon  sral,  fibre,  to 
which  BO  much  importance  is  often  sttadied, 


counting  for  vety  little.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
better  Melons  oan  be  grown  in  sml  largely  or 
whoUy  composed  of  uie  loamy  subsoil  to  be 
obtained  in  very  many  kitchen  gardens  in  pre- 
ference to  fibrous  soil  or  paijially  rotted  turf  from 
light  land.  Some  of  the  latter  is  of  a  for  too 
spongy  nature  to  suit  Melons.  Either  it  holds 
moisture  only  too  well  and  quickly  becomes 
sour,  or  it  retains  scarcely  anything  applied 
to  it.  The  former  ic  most  deceptive  and  very 
di£Scult  to  deal  with,  but  light  or  fibrous  soils 
not  liable  to  become  sour  in  a  few  days  can  be 
rendered  fit  for  Melons  b^  a  free  additioa  of 
some  of  the  aforesaid  subsod,  or  pulverised  olay 
should  be  mixed  with  it  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-sixth  of  its  bulk.  Olay  oan  be  prepared 
for  use  by  being  chopped  up  into  small  pieces, 
then  thoroughly  baked  or  else  dried  m  fall 
sunshine  and  dryii^  winds,  and  tihen  ledaoed 
to  a  powdered  state  by  a  gentle  rain  or  the 
application  of  just  enol^;h  water  to  quite  re- 
moisten  the  lamps. 

If  Mdons  planted  in  light  fibrous  soils  are 
Hkely  to  fail,  what  other  result  con  be  ex- 
pected when  the  very  opposite  kind  of  soil  is 
brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  make  it  next 
to  impossible  to  keep  roots  active  in  it  ?  Numer- 
ous cultivators  are  evidentl;^  well  aware  that  a 
rather  strong  clayey  loam  ia  most  suitable  for 
Melons,  but  quite  spoil  the  effect  ramming  this 
down  heavily.  Melons  thrive  very  well  in  a 
solid  root-run  ;  they  ought  to  have  something 
in  fact  that  will  cause  the  production  of  numer- 
ous fibres  rather  than  rambling  Cucumber-like 
roots  ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to  retain  those 
narrow,  much-exposed  ridges  of  soil  in  a  suffi- 
ciently moist  state  to  keep  the  roots  alive  after 
the  first  few  weeks  ?  When  those  much-rammed 
heaps  become  dry,  tiiey  soon  Mack  badly,  and 
in  any  cose  watering  them  is  of  very  little 
avail.  Melons  are  reaUy  nwisture-loving  pknts, 
or  as  much  so  as  Cacambers,  and  if  the  roots  can- 
not be  kept  active  neariy  or  quite  up  to  the 
time  Ibe  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  what  must  be 
termed  a  fulure  is  the  inevitable  result  Those 
so-called  dried-off  plants,  water  being  pre- 
sumably wiUiheld  at  the  ripening  period  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
were  in  very  many  instanora  dried  off  uninten- 
tionally much  earlier  iu  their  career,  and  could 
not  be  kept  alive  long  enough  for  the  fruit  to 
ripen  properly.  Fruita  cut  from  these  plants  are 
positively  nasty,  neither  sumr,  pepper,  nor  salt 
making  them  palatable.  When  hotbeds  are 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  plants  an 
early  start,  the  roots  are  liable  to  leave  the  soil 
for  the  heating  material  underneath,  Mid  this 
loose  rich  root-run  causes  a  rank  growth  for  a 
time,  but  usually  ends  in  an  early  collapse,  ow- 
ing to  the  roots  not  loiu  surviving  tneir  ab- 
normal activity.  I  hola  that  the  soil  used 
should  always  ho  formed  into  square  heaps  or 
ridges,  and,  where  powible,  should  be  kept  up 
tof^ther  by  means  of  a  loose  4i-inch  brick  wall. 
The  lottOT  can  be  added  to  or  set  out  wider  for 
t^e  purpose  of  giving  a  shift,  a  breadth  of  soil 
being  added  all  round  or  along  one  or  both 
fronts,  and,  in  addition  to  greatly  facilitating 
watering,  also  serves  to  keep  all  the  roots  alive 
that  reach  tlie  outside.  Once  this  plan  of  en- 
closing and  keeping  the  soil  up  toother  has 
been  given  a  fair  trial,  few  would  Uimk  of  re- 
turning to  the  older  and  far  less  reliable  system 
of  planting  in  exposed  ridges. 

Very  many  plants  are  sure  to  tail  owing  to 
being  planted  too  low,  this  inviting  an  attack  of 
canker.  When  the  collars  or  that  portdon  of 
stem  immediately  above  where  the  topmost 
roots  spring  is  kept  high  and  dry  it  is  not  often 
Uiat  Melons  are  affected  by  canker.  Decay  might 
I  set  in  owing  to  damage  dime  to  the  stalla  of 


primary  leaves,  or  the  too-long-delayed  removal 
of  lower  and  unneoessary  side  ahoots,  but  this  is 
merely  a  spread  of  the  decay  from  the  affected 
or  damaged  parts  to  the  stems,  and  very  different 
to  the  onlinaty  cankering  of  the  collar.  In  my 
opinion  Melons  ought  always  to  be  planted  suffi- 
ciently high  to  admit  of  subsequent  top-dressing 
and  additions  to  the  heaps  being  made  without 
bringing  the  mass  up  to  the  same  level  as  the 
collar  iH  the  plant.  [DiesoU  immediately  about 
the  collar  should  be  conioJ,  and  the  rest  nearly 
or  quite  on  a  leveL  It  will  then  be  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  latter  weU  watered  without 
moistening  the  tiny  moand  in  which  the  plants 
were  first  started.  A  Melon  Gkowxb. 


HANURIMG. 

An  ample  application  of  manare  has  always  been 
considered  essential  to  the  saccesstol  growth  of 
ve^tables,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  yeais  that  the 
manaring  of  fniit  trees,  mora  especially  with 
cbemicsf  fertilisers,  has  been  found  to  be  bene- 
fldal,  and  In  some  cases  quite  necessary  for  the 
prodootion  of  heavy  annual  crops.  It  is  trne  that 
on  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plam  tree  planted  on  good 
ground,  or  ia  a  garden  where  the  soil  is  manured 
for  other  crops,  will  generally  grow  well  and  bear 
occasional  crops,  but  a  tree  that  commences  to 
bear  heavily  uter  being  jdanted  a  few  years  (and 
with  the  cboioe  now  before  us  of  so  many  free- 
bearing  varllties,  these  are  the  ones  to  prefer  for 
profit)  will  oertiJnly  pay  for  special  attention  in 
the  way  of  manaring  to  supply  the  drain  of  potash 
and  phosphates  which  a  full  crop  of  fruit  naturally 
draws  from  the  soil.  It  Is  very  certain  that  an 
ample  supply  of  this  fruit  food  within  reach  of  the 
roots  will  enable  a  tree  to  prodooe  heavier  and 
more  regular  crops,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
doing  this  than  by  the  jodlcious  use  of  chemical 
fertilisers,  as  we  oan  apply  them  in  the  various 
forms  and  ad  mii tores  snitaUe  to  the  reqairementa 
of  the  different  varieties  of  fralt  and  ttie  special 
need  of  the  tree. 

For  instance,  a  tree  forming  idenfy  of  wood,  but 
no  fruit  will  need  potash  and  phosphates  (with 
posribly  lime  In  some  soils),  while  one  bearing 
freely,  but  not  growing,  must  have  nitrogen  in 
addition  to  stimulate  the  formatlou  of  wood. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  about  the  best  form  of  ortiSdal 
manure  to  8ap[dy  nitrogen.   

I  have  seen  a  wonderful  increase  of  growth, 
espedally  in  starting  Black  Currant  bushes  from 
cuttings,  throogh  the  applioatlou  of  this  nsefol 
fertiliser.  Nitrate  should  always  be  applied  In  th» 
spring  BO  that  the  moderate  rains  may  gradaally 
convey  its  nourishing  properties  to  the  roots  during 
the  growing  season ;  if  used  in  autumn  it  would  be 
more  or  less  wasted,  but  ordinary  liquid  manure 
can  scarcely  be  pot  round  a  bush  or  Apple  tree  at 
tiie  wrong  time  unless  perhaps  just  when  the  fruit 
is  ripening.  I  like  to  dress  an  Ai^le  or  Fear  tree 
with  potash  immediately  after  bearing  an  nnusaally 
heavy  crop,  and  wash  it  in  with  liquid  manure. 
This  gives  the  tree  strength  to  form  fruit  buds, 
thereby  securing  the  chance  ot  a  crop  next  season. 
Without  this  assistance  there  will  frequently  be  a 
lack  of  blossom,  especially  after  a  dry  season. 

Anything  in  the  way  of  slops  or  soapsuds  Is 
never  wasted  poured  round  fruit  trees  on  turf 
during  winter. 

Besides  artificial  manure,  a  mulch  of  stable  ma- 
nure is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  bush  fruit.  If 
Black  Currants  receive  a  miitnie  of  superphos- 
phate, kainit,  and  nitrate,  and  afterwords  (when 
this  is  washed  in)  a  mulch  of  staUe  manure,  a  full 
crop  may  fairly  be  rdiied  on  whatever  the  season 
or  on  any  cUtss  ot  soiL  Certtinly  spring  frosts 
sometimes  do  damage,  but  blight  need  hardly  be 
feared.  Artificial  manures  alone  would  give  suffi- 
cient nourtsbment  but  on  light  soils  either  mulch- 
ing, liquid  manure,  or  watering  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  a  dry  season,  for  the  Blat^  Cunant  to  thrive 
must  have  moisture. 

Green  Gooseberries  brinMn  eariT  «g^  ,th» 
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in  a  dx7  SDrlng  the  berrlei  will  not  derive  maoh 
benefit,  ween  inannringieoooulonaUjpraotiMid 
with  adTantage.  and  ia  oi  lartiofc  benefit.  The 
roots  also  of  some  plants,  raoh  as  Clover,  are  well 
known  to  oODtaln  a  laige  peroentage  of  nitrogen, 
and  DO  better  and  mora  dareble  foundation  oan  be 
laid  tor  a  profitable  fruit  plaotBiion  than  Clover  ley 
with  a  good  bite  of  berba^  dog  or  ploughed  in.  If 
s  heavy  coating  of  manure  can  be  tamed  under  at 
the  same  time,  jon  will  have  a  compost  capable  of 
producing  the  verr  heaviest  crops  ot  Strawberrioe, 
▼efrelables,  or  bash  fruit. 

When  iduting  Apple,  Feir,  or  FInm  trees  on 
land  treated  in  this  way,  ta^e  care  that  the  roots 
do  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  raw  manure, 
bnt  after  the  first  season  they  will  reach  out  and 
revel  in  it,  I  have  been  very  satisfied  with  the  re- 
■altfl  from  a  steep  bank  of  cosiparatively  shallow 
■oil,  prepared  andplanted  after  this  plan  some  five 
years  ago.  The  Cfboseberries— Wbinham's  Indus- 
try— are  now  good-sized  bushes,  and  have  been 
very  prolific,  while  the  Strawberry  plants— H6ri- 
cart  de  Thnry — where  not  cleared  out  to  make  room 
for  the  spreading  bushes,  still  produce  profitable 
oiopL  This  bank  lying  very  warm,  one  seastm  dui^ 
log  Norember  gave  ns  a  second  oiop  oi  fitoawber- 
riu  whioh  sold  at  a  good  flgore. 

When  sowing  artificial  manures,  especially 
nitrate  of  soda,  see  that  none  of  it  falls  on  the 
foliage  of  plants  or  trees,  and  on  that  aooonnt  a 
dry  day  is  always  to  be  preferred.  Soot  is  a  safe 
and  Tunable  stimulant  applied  to  Strawberries  and 
bosh  fmlts  daring  winter.  A  good  dressing  amongst 
Oooseberry  boihoi  is  a  pretty  certain  TOerentiTe  and 
onie  for  the  oatorpillar  pest.      B.  W.  Bmatbn. 

AA>i#r,  Bernard. 


RBTABDINO  PEACH  BLOOH. 

It  would  have  proved  of  mnch  greater  interest  to 
readers  of  the  disoosslon  now  hrooeeding  be- 
tween Heiers.  Iggnldni  hnd  Tonng  bad  the  fSnner 
bnt  shown  that  be  bad  dealt  with  some  of  bis 
trees  lu  the  same  aspect  in  one  my  and  some  in 
the  other,  and  then  have  shown  how  far  those  re- 
moved from  the  wall  were  later  than  those  not 
removed,  and  still  further  later  how  fen  they  bad 
proved  to  be  the  more  fruitful.  It  may  not  lie  for- 
gotten that  whilst  Uie  praotloe  of  removlDg  trees 
from  walls  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  (he  bloom 
is  rarely  practised,  yOt  we  bad  last  year  genuidly 
good  crops  of  Peaches  outdoors.  Apart  from  that, 
there  Is  the  andoubted  fact  that  Uiere  Is  no  set 
time  for  sharp  spring  frosts,  and  although  we 
have  this  year  bad  some,  if  very  dry,  yet  very 
severe,  daring  the  blooming  time,  it  very  fre- 
guently  happens  that  such  frosts  as  we  get  in 
Mazoh  are  earlier  <»  latw,  and  that  in  the  latter 
oaee  the  retarded  brees  are  very  likely  to  suffer 
most.  But  whilst  it  is  possible— indeed  very  easy 
—to  give  trees  that  have  been  kept  olose-nailed 
to  the  wall  all  posrible  protection  at  night  from 
^rost,  that  protection  cannot  be  given  to  trees 
tiiat  still  are  tied  oat  from  the  wall  some  2  feet 
or  3  feet.  Then  whilst  the  wall,  as  was  (be  oase 
dmring  reoent  hot  days,  became  very  warm  and 
rafraoted  that  warmth  for  the  benefit  of  the  bloom 
at  n^ht,  saoh  warmth  was  quite  lost  in  the  case 
of  trees  that  were  tied  some  distance  from  the 
wall.  But  apart  from  that,  the  question  is,  after 
all,  how  maoh  is  Peach  bloom  retarded  by  this 
^ing  ont  T  and,  it  it  be  really  retarded.  Is  not  the 
praouce  more  asefol  in  helping  to  secure  a  sacoes- 
don  ot  fruits  from  the  same  kind  than  in  helping 
to  save  bloom  from  iojuryl 

It  really  would  be  asefal  did  outdoor  Peach 
growers  generally  give  a  return  ot  their  results 
this  year,  because  it  Is  very  rare  that  we  luive  had 
at  the  Peach  blooming  season  sach  brilliant 
weather,  the  days  so  hot  and  sunny  and  the  nights 
so  olear,  stiU,  and  frosty  as  has  marked  the  recmt 
bloom  period.  It  is  all  very  well  to  quote  Mr. 
Hclntosh  in  fevour  of  tiie  practice  of  so-called  re- 
tarding, bnt  after  all,  has  the  practice  be<m  com- 
monly followed  t  I  take  U  for  granted  that  it  it 
ware  in  Holntosh's  day,  it  was  soon  ftn<d  ^v> 
be  ot  no  avail,  and  was  allowed  to  taU  through. 


PraotioBlly,  In  bortlonltan  in  many  ways  as  well 
as  in  other  things  preaching  and  praotising  are 

very  diwimllar,  and  efBdent  means  of  protectliqE 
trees  in  bloom  have,  as  a  rule,  long  slnoe  super- 
seded the  old  notion  ot  removing  branches  from 
walls  as  advised.  Then  there  is  the  oertaittty  that 
when  the  branches  remain  thus  tied  until  the 
bads  have  largely  plumped  or  swollen,  re-m^Ing 
oan  only  be  done-even  by  the  moat  eanitiil-handed 
at  gnat  risk,  and  much  ot  the  bloom  most  be  in- 
jured. Still  further.  It  renders  needful  the  re- 
nailing  just  when  other  work  is  getting  abundant, 
and  compels  treading  on  the  borders  perhape  planted 
with  some  early  crops.  If  the  re-nailing  be  done 
too  early,  no  retarding  resnltp.  It  done  later, 
then  maoh  harm  results.  And  stUt  further,  as  I 
have  before  shown,  so  eiratic  are  Uie  frost  visits,that 
it  is  just  aslikely  the  earlier  bloom  would  escapeand 
the  retarded  or  later  bloom  be  lost  Apart  from  the 
subject  ot  this  disoussloD,  reports  as  to  the  general 
effect  ot  the  recent  frosts— happily,  very  dry  ones 
L  the  Peach  bloom  will  be  looked  tor  with  great 
Interest.  Perhaps  the  full  effects,  whether  disas- 
trous or  otherwise,  cannot  be  fully  discerned  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  but  it  aeema  absolute^  oertain 
that  the  troat  oao^t  (he  Uoom  when  at  Its  beat. 
That  the  Uoom  wac  ot  a  robust  nature  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt. — A.  D. 

 I  am  very  maoh  anrpiiaed  that  If  r.  Iggnl- 

den  should  take  hla  stand  apm  the  system 
he  advocates,  simply  because  it  is  the  ie> 
commendation  of  an  old  author.  Why  should 
this  be  pot  forward  as  a  definite  standard  to 

So  byl  X  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  if 
Ir.  Iggnlden  were  to  visit  those  gardens  where 
oven-air  Peaches  are  laqcely  grown,  he  would  find 
that  veiy  tew  growers  follow  the  plan  he  advocates. 
A  system,  however  old,  is  always  capable  of  Im- 
provement, and  I  think  that  any  method  ot  culture 
which  can  be  improved  upon  so  as  to  lessen  labour 
in  a  garden  should  certainly  be  given  a  fair  trial 
Like  Ur.  ^gulden,  I  have  taken  the  trees  from  the 
walls,  but  tonnd  that  the  supposed  advantages  of 
retarding  were  so  small  for  the  labour  involved 
that  I  gave  it  np,aad  I  ateODgly advise  Hr.  Iggnlden 
to  do  the  same  if  labour  is  a  consideration  with 
him,  as  I  expect  it  is.— Y.  A.  H. 


our  somewhat  heavy  aoll  to  the  opMi,  fiMt  as  a 
pyramid  and  afterwards  as  an  extended  bush,  it 
las  been  a  failure  fw  the  last  ten  years.  Although 
the  frutt  sets  freely  it  never  swells,  eventnally 
oraoktng  and  becoming  totally  nseless  In  spite  ot 
repeated  attempts  to  Improve  the  trees  by  Uftlng 
them  and  feeding  them  well  at  the  roots.  In  soU 
that  la  light  in  obaiaoter  I  think,  with  W.  B., 
that  thia  is  a  s^aadld  Paar.  hut  in  the  open  and 
mowing  in  heavy  aoU  It  is  certainly  a  feilare.— 
B.  H. 

Peuhee  ttor  profit— "J.  O.  B,"in  M» 
oontribntdon  on  this  anbject,  says,  "He  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  with  "  Y.  A.  H.'s  "  expm- 
ence  as  a  fruit  grower  can  tail  to  perceive  that  the 
skiU  whioh  produoea  such  fine  Peaches  in  this 
country  in  the  open  m*y  be  employed  with  equally 
good,  or  even  better,  results  where  the  din^  is 
so  much  more  favourable."  I  am  stroogly  of  the 
opinion  that  Peaches  can  have  too  much  sunshine, 
especially  during  the  latter  or  ripening  stage.  It 
brings  them  on  too  rapidly  for  the  fiavour  to  be- 
come fully  developed,  and  instead  of  being  vinous 
they  are  woolly.  A  brilliant  sunshine,  suoh  as  ex- 
pwienced  in  the  countries  "J.  C.  B."  mentioes,  la 
aoooropanied  with  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
however  beneficial  thia  may  be  for  ripenlag  the 
wood,  and  BO  enabling  the  trees  to  produce  hea^ 
crops,  the  fruit  is,  nevertheless,  of  poor  quality. 
If  this  be  so  whmi  the  fruit  is  fully  ripened  open 
the  trees.  It  oannot  be  but  more  prononnoed  when 
otmslgned  to  tUa  oonntiy. — T.  A.  H. 


Tonng  wood  on  old  Apple  treea.— Xo 
form  of  training  exhlbita  ttie  wudom  of  extending 
the  growth  ot  A|^le  trees  more  than  closely 
cropped  pyramid-shaped  trees.  This  system  I  look 
upon  as  the  least  productive  of  any,  and  one,  I  am 
gUhd  to  say,  that  is  fast  becoming  obsolete.  When 
ever  I  get  the  opportunity  of  advising  persons  to 
allow  Uieir  established  trees  to  extend  where  space 
will  admit,  I  never  fail  to  do  so.  If  trees,  bush  or 
standard,  have  their  roots  properly  pruned  at  plant- 
ing time,  and  spaoe  will  admit  ot  the  extended 
growth  of  the  raaodias,  no  tree  will  ever  need 
root-pruning.  This  is  not  only  a  saving  ot  labour, 
but  adds  decidedly  to  the  crop  of  fruit,  I  may  al 
most  say  annually,  because,  with  the  exception  of 
low-lying  districts  where  late  spring  frosts  are  pre 
valent,  I  think  the  method  of  pmoing  the  trees  c 
mach  towards  obtaining,  or  otherwiBat  a  crop  of 
fruit  every  year.  Hy  opinion  is  that  many  varie 
ties  that  are  looked  upon  as  being  shy  beuers  are 

rned  on  the  wrorg  principle  ;  for  instance,  M^re 
Ufioage.  This  handsome,  riohly-coloored  Apple 
does  not  obtain  bvour  in  many  places,  owing  to 
the  shy  maimer  in  which  it  fniits.  Here  on  the 
extension  system  fA  |Hrnniog  it  has  not  tailed  to 
^ve  a  full  crop  for  the  last  ten  years.  So  highly 
IB  it  In  favour  that  two  years  since  I  planted  forty 
more  trees  in  an  open  field.  Last  year  they  bore  a 
really  good  crop  of  fruit  extremely  high  In  colour. 
The  freedom  irith  which  bush  or  standard  trees 
fruit  on  the  comparatively  young  branchra,  re- 
sulting from  extension  methods  ot  pnmlng,  should 
convince  the  most  sceptical  on  this  point — E.  M. 

Pear  Louise  Bonne  of  Jeraey.— "  E.  W.  B." 
speaks  ot  this  Fear  as  though  it  wlU  snoceed  any- 
where and  under  any  form  of  training.  This  can- 
not be  other  than  misleading,  seeing  (hat  here  In 
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OUILLAUHB. 

This  variety  Is  sometimes  deswibed  as  being  sby- 
bearing,  the  long-rod  system  of  training  being 
advocated  as  the  best  means  of  obviating  the  difii- 
culty.  On  its  own  roots,  and  also  when  grown 
under  condllions  not  favourable  to  perfect  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood,  Oros  Gnillaume  is  occasionally 
diswpolntiog.  bunches  being  very  sparingly  pro- 
duced; but  it  worked  on  theBlatA  Hamburgh, 
Lady  Downed  or  other  modantely  strong  growing, 
yet  productive  variety,  and  aUrted  rather  early 
every  season,  there  Is  little  or  no  likelihood  of  too 
few  bunches  being  produced.  I  have  a  strong  rod, 
which  was  originally  Inarched  on  to  a  Black  Ham- 
burgh stock  e^ht  years  ago,  that  has  never  mce 
failed  to  show  ^enty  of  bnnohes.  It  is  pruned  to 
the  second  or  thizd  prominent  bud  and  nsuaUy 
started  during  the  first  vreek  In  February.  It  U 
not  often,  however,  that  benches  are  lo  plenti- 
fully shown  as  they  are  this  teason.  Scarcely  a 
break  has  failed  to  show  a  bnooh,  and  there  are 
fifty  or  more  to  select  from.  It  I  want  lurge 
bunches,  weighing,  say,  frcan  6  lbs.  to  9  lbs.,  then 
only  three  or  four  of  the  best  placed  and  most 
promising  "  shows  "  are  left  to  develop,  and  these 
run  ont  and  branch  to  a  surprising  extent,  light 
thinning  and  any  amount  of  "shouldoiiDg  up" 
being  practised  in  order  that  every  berry  shall  have 
a  good  chance  to  grow  to  its  full  size  and  colour 
well.  Hedinm-slzed  to  small  bunches,  however, 
are  the  moat  serviceable,  and  it  the  smallest 
"  shows  "  or  embryo  bunches  only  are  reserved,  a 
strong  rod  14  feet  in  length  ought  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  eight  bnnohes  weighing  from  3  lbs.  to  1 
lbs.  well.  These  comparatively  small  bunches  if 
only  lightly  thinned,  just  enough  berries  being 
taken  oot  to  prevent  undue  crowding,  can  be  had 
as  compact  and  handsome  in  form  as  any  Black 
Hamburghs,  the  berries  also  being  nearly  or  quite 
as  large  and  black;  In  tiut,  might  pass  for  Black 
Hamburgh,  but  for  the  rather  strong  stem  and  the 
thinness  of  bloom  on  the  berries.  Started  about 
the  time  stated,  this  fine  Grape  ripens  to  perfec- 
tion by  the  end  of  August,  and  if  it  fails  to  keep 
very  late,  ik>  fault  can  be  found  with  the  quaUty, 
weli-ripenedGrosGnillanme  behig  superior  to  any  ot 
the  late  black  varieties  otter  than  Mrs.  Pinoe.  I. 
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A  BOLD  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Among  rock  gardens  formed  of  recent  years, 
the  moat  extensive,  picturesque,  and,  take  it 
all  in  all,  the  best  we  know  is  that  at  Bats- 
ford  Park,  of  one  of  the  prettiest  comers 
of  which  we  publish  an  engraving.  There 
are  many  other  parts  of  it  quite  as  pretty.  It 
differs  from  any  rock  garden  we  have  seen  in 
the  close  association  of  various  types  of  vege- 
tation, trailers,  shrubs,  and  even  low  trees. 
It  in  fact  represents  very  prettily  a  rocky 
valley  with  a  great  variety  of  charming 
scenes,  a  miniature  Vol  Anzasca,  and  not  sucli 
a  miniature  either  !  Many  things  grow  in  it 
beautifully — alpine  flowers,  rock  shrubs  and 
climbers,  delicate  Ferns  and  creepers,  bog 
flowers  and  water  plants.  Many  Bamboos  come 


was  veiy  ofleutive  in  covering  banks.  In 
such  a  place  the  smaller  Rock  Roses  {Helian- 
themuni)  are  happiest  of  all,  and  the  alpine 
and  Iceland  Poppies  are'  very  effective  and 
pretty.  One  little  rock  plant  seldom  made 
good  use  of  is  channiDg  beside  the 
water  here,  viz.,  the  little  Rock  Knotweed 
(Polygonum  vaccini folium).  The  Meadow- 
sweets are  delightful  for  association  with  rock 
streams  of  this  kind,  forming  groups  hand- 
some in  leaf  and  flower,  the  shrubby 
ones  coming  well  in  the  back  -  ground. 
Among  the  many  hardy  plants  grown, 
some  of  them,  like  the  Rubi  and  the  showier 
St.  John's  Worts,  are  particularly  suited 
for  a  rock  vale.  Excellent  use  is  made  of 
the  fine  double  -  flowering  GoTse  in  bold 
groups  for  associating  with  Pinus  montana, 


excellent  cfl'cct  the  delicate  liLllo  Aniciican 
Ouiisis,  which,  though  n  long  time  in  our 
gardens,  is  seldom  used  to  good  pllec-t.  Hero 
it  creeps  about  in  most  delightful  ways  in  the 
angles  of  steps  and  moist  comers,  and  is  very 
beautiful.  In  the  foimation  of  this  rock  gar- 
den many  thousand  tons  of  stone  were  brought 
from  the  Kourton  quarry  on  the  estate,  some 
of  the  pieces  weighing  seven  tons  each. 

There  is  a  very  full  collection  of  conifers 
at  Batsford  Park,  but  as  the  subject  of  thia 
note  concerns  the  rock  garden  only,  we  need 
merely  say  of  them  that  the  dwarfer  and  bushy 
Pines  of  Europe  are  used  near  the  rock  garden, 
and  also  some  of  the  dwarfer  forms  among 
American  Pines.  There  is  a  very  largo 
collection  of  Bamboos,  between  forty  and  fifty 
kinds,  and  about  a  thousand  plants.  This 


near  and  aro  scattered  over  the  grounds,  and 
delightful  breaksof  the  red  Oriental  Poppy  and 
other  hardy  flowers  are  seen  in  summer.  The 
background  is  formed  of  alpine  Pines,  Bam- 
boos and  shrubs,  and  as  we  get  near  the  stream 
by  the  rocks  these  are  replaced  by  many  beau- 
tifuliock  shrubs  and  fiowera,  such  asthevarious 
kinds  of  Thyme  and  Sandworts,  alpine  Pinks, 
which  are  charming  in  broad  tufts  on  the 
rocks ;  Mountain  Avens,  which  droops  over 
them ;  the  Pjrenean  Erinus,  which  clothes 
their  faces  and  finds  its  own  foothold ; 
Rockfoils  (Saxifraga)  in  delightful  variety; 
purple  Rock-cress,  Houselet-ks,  Sionecrops, 
Gentians,  alpine  Phlox,  Indian  and  other 
Primroses,  the  Welsh  Poppy,  delightful 
for  shady  nooks  and  approaches  of  the 
rock  garden,  and  the  many  Hellebores 
now  in  cultivation.  We  were  charmed  with 
a  pretty  Strawberry  (Fragaria  nitida),  which 


In  the  rock  garden  at  Batgford. 

and  the  alpine  forest  Heath  (Erica  carnea)  is 
seen  in  great  sheets  of  rosy  bloom  in  spring, 
while  the  alpine  Rhododendrons  of  Europe 
also  come  in  well,  in  addition  to  the  hybrid 
American  and  other  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  in  the  background.  The  wild  Roses 
of  Japan  and  Europe  lend  a  charming  aid  in 
the  rougher  parts,  climbing  over  Juniper  and 
the  bush  Pines  of  the  Alps.  Among  these 
Roses  are  Rosa  rugosa,  R.  rugosa  alba,  R. 
rubifolia,  R.  lutea  Biggeriana,  R.  lucida, 
Sweet  Brier,  and  other  single  Roses.  In 
such  a  varifd  garden  the  Barberries,  ever 
green  and  others,  lend  much  aid,  as  do  the 
various  Brooms  and  Gorses.  Many  parts  of 
the  rocks  are  delicately  draped  with  Feather 
Ferns,  Lady  Ferns,  Hart's  tongues,  Mai'len- 
hairs  and  many  others,  which,  seen  n^ar  the 
rock  and  alpine  flowers,  are  charming.  Among 
the  rock  flowers  we  noticed  growing  with 


collection  has  been  recently  formed,  and  will 
be  most  interesting  a  few  years  hence,  when 
we  may  see  which  are  the  hardiest  and  most 
vigorous  kinds  in  this  part  of  England. 


Cut-flower  arrangement*  i  ra  not  always  in 
good  toate,  but  there  is  less  fault  to  be  found  with 
apraya  and  button-bolea  than  with  the  ordinary 
boaqnet.  We  have  lately  eeen  some  charmiDg 
sprajB  compoM  1  of  common  flowers,  but  luraDged 
well,  suitable  foliage  being  med  as  a  foil.  The 
purple  and  white-flowered  Hellebores  backed  with 
the  chocolate  foliage  of  the  Hahonin  ia  an  ex- 
cellent coDtraat,  or  white  Roaes  backed  with  tbe 
same  mateiial  make  a  somewhat  choicer  arrange- 
ment. It  ia  noticeable  that  the  Leaten  Rosea  ore 
more  used  every  year  for  sprays,  and  tbere  ia 
certainly  a  charm  in  the  richly  coloured  and  finely 
mottled  flowers.  Their  beauty  it  enhanced  when 
Bome  light  Grasa  ia  judiciously  used,  not  to  hide 
tbe  Soweie,  but  to  throw  over  them,  as  it  were,  a 
soft  veil.  The  Mabonia  is  much  more  effective 
for  displaying  the  colour  ot  the  flowersjn  eertaia 
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Instances  than  A^ptardgua  or  Fcru  ftondd;  ihtra 
Is  aHtxoDger,Tichercouu«Bt  of  colour.  Wenoticed 
tbe  other  day  a  ipray  of  CllTias,  bat  the  oolooiing 
waa  far  too  pronoanced,  very  different  to  an 
arraDf^ement  in  which  Violets  were  used  backed 
with  Ivy  leaves.  lASt  year  a  spray  of  green 
Carnations  was  one  of  the  horron  of  the  Beason. 
It  U  to  be  hoped  that  snoh  fearful  prodnotions 
will  not  be  seen  this  year.  One  may  imagine  the 
elect  of  a  spray  of  metallic  green  flowers,  and  it 
WM  oommoa  to  see  also  this  "noveUy"  lued  for 
button- boles. 


Ferns. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FERNS. 

SHADUfG. — The  time  of  year  has  again  arrived 
when  this  is  worth  consideration  before  any 
proceedings  are  taken  which  may  be  ultimately 

grejudicial  to. the  health  of  the  plants.  .Just 
ecause  the  sun  is  now  at  a  higher  point  in  the 
meridian,  it  does  not  follow  that  shading  should 
be  employed  to  any  great  extent.  If  the  Ferns 
suffer  during  bright  sunshine,  as  they  will  do 
ia  some  cases,,  it  is  through  the  previous  treat- 
ment, not  being  altcM^tber  a  nti(mal  one.  Those 
Ferns  will  feel  the  effect  of  bright  sunshine  6rst 
that  have  been  up  to  ihe  present  growing  in  too 
hnmid  an  atmosphere.  TioB  tends  to  develop 
the  ^wth  oftentimes  to  an  abnormal  extent. 
For  instance,  Adiantum  cuneattun  and  A.  Far- 
leyense  when  shaded  too  raudi  irill  develop 
much  larger  pinnte  than  when  grown  in  more 
light,  but  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  sub- 
stance with  considerably  less  tissue  in  a  relative 

Proportion  to  that  of  fronds  with  smaller  pinnie. 
'hese  latter  are  far  more  enduring,  suffering 
less  during  bright  weather,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  less  uable  to  injury  from  damp.  The 
growth  made  under  shade  ia  altogether  softer, 
although  in  some  people's  eyes  it  may  look 
the  better  of  tbe  two.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  deal  too  much  shading  is  applied  to 
Ferns  in  general.  I  aUuded  to  the  advan- 
tages to  -be  d^ved  from  dispenaii^  with  it 
ia  the  case  of  Tree  Ferns  a  few  weeks  ago. 
These  need  not.  therefore,  be  dwelt  upon  on 
the  iH-esent  occasion,  but  other  Ferns  will  bear 
considering,  and  that  probably  to  advantage  in 
Bomo  cases.  In  order  to  start  well  with  light 
shading,  or  none  at  all  in  some  instaneeB,  it  is 
essential  to  begin  with  the  season.  For  some 
few  weeks  past  this  may  have  been  acted  upon 
by  not  maintaining  too  moist  an  atmosphere, 
the  growth  from  the  very  first  coming  away 
sturdy  and  hard,  the  young  fronds  of  many 
Ferns  thereby  assuming  a  roseate  tint  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  do.  This  tint  upon 
the  young  growth  betokens  hardiness  in  most 
cms.  Too  high  a  temperature  is  also  prejudi- 
cial to  Ferns  in  general.  Those  grown  in  houses 
that  are  too  warm  for  them,  will,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  suffer  daring  bright  sunshine  through 
want  of  tissue  as  well  as  through  lacking  roots 
in  proportion  to  top  growth  whereby  they  are 
sustained  in  their  vitality.  Growing  any  plant 
in  too  much  heat  means  the  developmeut  of 
top  growth  out  of  proportion  to  the  root  growth; 
hence  tbe  latter  (the  roots)  are  weakened  through 
their  resources  being  too  much  taxed  and  the 
plant  suffers  throughout,  but  more  especiaUy 
when  the  sun  shines  brightly.  If  this  subject 
were  more  thought  out  than  it  is,  there  would 
probably  be  far  Teas  shading  used  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  to  manifest  advantage. 

lb  ia  not  too  mnoh  to  tn  that  the  subject  of 
shading  is  not  so  thorough^  oonsideTea  as  it 
should  M.  At  times  it  is  altogather  irrational, 
and  bears  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the 


plants  being  dealt  «ilh.  Thi^  ii  appllciblo  t.> 
other  than  Ferns,  but  as  regards  these,  there 
is  in  some  quart>^rs  a  popular  idea  that  shading 
must  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  There  are  very 
many  Ferns  that  never  need  to  be  shaded  in 
the  lightest  degree,  provided  they  are  not 
too  dose  to  the  guss.  When  good  Ust- 
ing  fronds  of  Adiantum  cnneatum  are  required 
for  cutting,  it  is  from  plants  well  exposed 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained,  the  pale 
shade  of  the  fronds  in  such  cases  harmonising 
much  better  with  the  flowers.  Adiantum  Far- 
leyense^  when  well  exposed  to  the  light,  is 
simply  lovely  in  its  tinted  fronds ;  so  also  are 
A .  rubellum.  A.  tinctum,  and  A.  Yeitchi. 
These  latter  three  will.  I  know,  show  their 
character  under  shade,  but  the  roseate  tints 
are  intensified  by  exposure.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  few  species  that  mutt  be 
shaded,  such  as  A.  trapeziforme,  A.  cardio- 
chlienum.  A.  cultratum,  A.  Sanctee  Oafcherin», 
and  a  few  others  of  like  character.  Most  of 
the  'Aspleniums  may,  be  grown  well  exposed  to 
light  and' air.  'S!be  Qymnogrammas  show  to 
much  better  advantage  with  plenty  of  light ; 
the  fronds,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  of  such  a 
large  size,  but  the  farinose  powder  is  all  the 
more  developed  upon  them.  Although  these  and 
the  Oleichenias  are  essentially  moisture-loving 
plants  at  the  roots,  in  neither  case  do  they  re- 
quire a  moist  atmosphere  or  a  shaded  position. ' 
The  Gleichenias  would  now  be  more  popular 
than  they  are  if  this  fact  were  noted  and  acted 
upon.  A  little  shade  is  favourable  to  the  Ne- 
phrolepis,  on  the  whole,  but  the  Davallias  enjoy 
more  light ;  the  latter  may  be  grown  without 
any  shg^e.  In  this  respect,  as  in  t^e  case  of  the 
Adiantums.  Uie  Pteris  family  is  a  tUvided  one. 
Such  as  P.  tricolor  and  P.  KUgmn  undoubtedly 
require  shading,  but  most  of  ue  others  do  not, 
or  but  the  subtest  amoont.  There  is  not, 
I  think,  now-a-days  much  use  made  of  rough 
plate-glass  for  glazing.  I  have  grown  Ferns  and 
other  plants  under  it  most  successfully,  and  am 
convinced  if  it  were  more  used,  there  would  be 
even  still  less  need  of  shading.  Fluted  or  cor- 
rugated glass  is.  I  think,  too  expensive  to  adopt, 
whilst  tinted  glass  I  would  not  recommend  at  all. 

Then  as  to  shading,  only  t^e  lightest  should 
be  used.  I  rely  solely  upon  No.  3  netting, 
which  is  in  some  cases  used  as  a  protection 
against  frost.  Tiffany  is  also  good,  but  1 
prefer  the  former.  Boiler  blinds  are  far  better, 
wherever  practicable,  than  fixed  ones.  Rather 
than  fix  the  material  permanently,  I  moat 
decidedly  prefer  white  (not  green)  shading 
bought  in  the  powder  state  and  mixed  with 
water  for  use.  This  gradually  washes  off  to- 
wards autumn,  which  is  a  great  advantage. 
Furthermore,  in  a  mixed  fernery  a  deal  may  be 
done  by  so  arranging  the  plants  as  to  their 
special  needs  that  the  amount  of  shading  is 
considerably  lessened.  Bven  in  the  case  of 
Filmy  Ferns  it  is  possible  to  carry  shading 
to  the  extreme  from  the  popular  notion  that 
it  is  essential.  Rather  than  do  this  I  would 
prefer  to  double  glaze  the  roof  of  the  house 
where  they  are  grown;  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  a  heavy  shade.  Some  may  ask  how 
to  avoid  scalding  without  shading.  To  these  I 
would  give  as  an  answer,  dispense  with  morn- 
ing syringing  and  damping  down,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  afternoon  for  this  accessory 
to  growth.  Too  much  moisture  upon  the  plants 
as  the  sun  rises  will  intensify  any  risk  of  burn- 
ing. Climbers  trained  thinly  upon  tbe  roof  are 
a  natural  means  of  shade  to  plants  beneath 
them,  and  one  that  is  not  nearly  enough 
adopted.  There  is  another  fact  tbe  result  of 
shading  to  excess ;  it  is  that  of  the  extended 
length  of  footstalks  to  the  fronds,  in  Eome  cases 


so  weak  as  not  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  fronds 
themselves.  In  making  tiieae  remacks  anent 
shading,  it  is.  hoped  tlut-  it  may  be  the  meaps 
of  preventing  the  use  at  least  of  neavy  material 
for  tJie  purpose.  Those  who  hitherto  have 
shaded  heavily  will  do  wdl  to  ponder  tJieae  re- 
marloB  in  good  time.  Gbowsb. 


SEEDLING  FEBN3. 

Although  Fern  spores  may  be  rown  and  will 
germioate  at  any  time  of  the  year,  yet  the  , spring- 
time ia  undoubtedly  the  best  season  for  mising 
seedlings,  as  there  is  then  less  risk'  of  losing  the 
yoQDg  pUnts  from  damping?  off  whfle  Id  the  seed- 
pots,  be-ides  which  they  have  time  to  get  well 
established  before  tbe  following  winter.  I  mo-e 
particularly  allude  to  each  as  are  of  slow  growth, 
and  such  tender  and  choice  sorts  as  are  not  grown 
in  qoantity  for  ordinary  decoration.  The  fast- 
growing  Pterises,  Sas,,  which  are  required  in 
various  sizes  tbrougbont  the  year,  may  be  sown 
at  intervals  according  to  the  requirements ;  bat  it 
is  only  where  very  large  qiianUttes  are  reqalreil 
that  it  nill  be  necessary  to  make  more  than  two 
or  three  sowings  daring  the  year,  as  the  Fame 
sowing  will  generally  give  Buccessive  batches  of 
seedlings. 

To  succeed  in  raising  Fern  spores,  it  is  of  tl~e 
first  importance  that  the  spores  dioald  be  collected 
at  the  proper  time,  for  Fems  are  much  like  other 
plants  in  respect  to  shedding  their  spores  as  soon 
as  ripened.  Even  with  some  of  the  most  proliflc 
Ferns  it  is  only  when  the  fertile  fronds  are  taken 
at  the  right  moment  that  really  good  crops  can  be 
eecored.  Fern  spores  ooUectedf  in  the  automn  are 
generally  more  reliable  than  th<He  taken  daring 
the  winter  or  early  spring.  I  have  slf  o  foantl  that 
those  grown  In  a  rather  drier  atmosphere  than  is 
nsnally  recommended  are  most  reliable.  In  col- 
lecting spores  pi  the  slow-growing  snd  choice 
sorts,  it  is  necessary  to  be  carefal  that  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  taken  have  not  been  growing 
in  close  proximity  to  such  as  Nephrodiam  molle, 
Ptods  tremala  and  F.  orelica. 

Before  preparing  psts  or  pans  for  sowing  spore  i 
the  soil  ahonld  be  inoroaghly  cteanfed  from  worms 
and  other  insects.  Many  growers  go  to  some 
trouble  In  preparing  a  mixed  compost,  bat  this 
is  quite  unnecessary.  S  me  good  loam  pressed 
firmly  in  the  pota,  and  a  sprinkling  of  s;iDd,  crocks, 
and  charcoal  over  the  sarface  is  qaite  equal  to 
the  best  preparation  thitt  can  be  made.  The 
crocks  and  charcoal  should  be  pounded  up  fine.  I  f 
the  pots  are  well  soaked  in  water  before  the  spores 
are  sown,  very  little  watering  will  be  necessary, 
and  in  no  case  ehouMthesurface  be  watered.  The 
seed-pots  need  not  occupy  ralaable  space.  If 
covered  with  Rlars  they  may  stand  under  Ibe 
stage,  provided  light  and  warmth  are  sufBtient. 
Althoujfh  they  sboold  not  be  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  is  quite  necessary  logite 
them  daylight,  or,  I  should  say,  the  fall  benefit  of 
all  the  light  obtainable.  I  have  experimented  and 
foacd  thnt  a  pot  when  half  of  the  sarface  has  been 
exposed  to  the  full  light  and  tbe  other  portion  in 
semi-darknes.'',  tbe  adrantnge  of  )Wht  is  qoite 
evident.  I  should  mention  that  in  rowing  the 
sports  it  is  better  to  sow  thinly,  for  overcrowding  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  failure.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  rule  vrith  regard  to  sowing,  fox  in 
some  instaoecB  where  what  appear  to  be  good 
spores  are  very  abundant,  poor  resijts  are 
obtnined,  while  with  othera  which  protlnce  spores 
sparingly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
good  crop  of  aeedlfngs.  I  can  give  no  better 
instance  of  Ibis  than  lo  take  the  two  Onychiums. 
From  O.  aaiatnm,  which  prodaces  spores,  or  what 
appear  to  be  good  spores  in  great  abandnnce.  it  i% 
rare  to  get  a  good  Iratch  of  seedlings,  while  in  O 
japonicnm  the  spores  are,  apparentl.v,  veiy  sparse, 
yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  seedlings.  The 
above  is  not  an  isolated  case,  and  is  not  the  result 
of  rubbing  off  the  wooUyyCOverings  of  the  sporf  s 
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It  UibleruUiig  to  note  the  Tutioos  colouis  to  be 
found  In  spores  Erom  different  species.  Take  the 
AdiaotnmB ;  those  of  A.  iontom  are  of  a  bright 
orange  yellow,  while  those  of  A.  rnbellDm  are  almost 
black.  Those  of  Lygodiem  diohotomam  are  of  a 
deep  yellow,  and  in  L.  scandena  of  a  lighter  shnde 
of  jellow.  Good  spores  of  Pteria  argyreaare  quite 
blaok,  while  tboteof  P.  serrulata  are  oat-brown. 
In  Osmonda  pahistris  the  matured  spores  are  green 
In  coloar.  In  the  Qymnogrammas  (silver  and  gold 
varieties)  theyare  nearly  olsck,  though  mixed  with 
tbegold  orsilver  powder,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
most  instances  it  is  easy  to  determine  which  are 
good  spf  res,  yet  appearances  are  snmetimes  mis- 
lea'ii£g,  as  in  the  case  of  Onycblum  auratum 
flUi:dea  to  above.  F.  H. 


8ELAGINELLAS  FOR  A  WARDTAX  CASE. 

I  AM  asked  by  P.  Gattelly  if  I  can  give  him  some 
information  apon  I  his  sobject.  If  any  kinds  cf 
these  plants  aie  ased  for  this  parpote,  bat  which, 
hy  their  wesk,  drawn  sppearanoe,  prove  at  once 
that  they  have  been  wrongly  selected  or  the  treat- 
ment they  have  received  is  wrong.  Selaginellas 
differ  from  Fi'my  Ferns  inasmuch  as  ihey  are  not 
so  vQiy  fragile  that  they  cannot  withstand  the 
open  air  of  our  plant  stoves.  When  they  are  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Wardian  case  the  air  is  carefnlLy  ex- 
cluded from  them,  and  they  gtt  drawn,  weak 
and  ansa!  iff  act  ory.  This  shoald  be  avoided,  and 
I  woQid  advlEO  "P.  G.''  to  set  his  doors  open  more 
or  It  Es  wide,  having  a  perforated  zinc  covering  for 
the  opening.  This  witl  prevent  any  aocumolation 
of  dDbt  npon  them.  The  esse  for  growing  these 
plants  shonld  he  abont  a  yard  in  length,  and  if 
aboDt  2^  feet  high  vrith  a  span-roof,  it  wilt  afford 
Bccommodalion  for  a  good  variety  to  be  grown. 
Do  not  plant  too  closelr,  and  some  of  the  close 
dwarf-growing  kinds  should  be  nsed  for  covering 
the  soil  and  mnking  a  handsome  flni'h  ti  the 
whole.  The  centre  of  the  case  should  have  n  few 
pieces  of  sandstone  placed  in  it  to  stsnd  ap  well 
above  the  soil,  and  also  afford  a  place  for  sundry 
little  species  to  Im  planted.  Ahont  2  inches  of 
drainage  material  shoald  be  placed  over  the 
bottom,  and  apon  this  a  good  layer  of  Sphagnam 
Mosr,  and  then  the  soil,  which  shonld  consist  of 
light  tarry  lo:im  and  fibroas  peat,  broken  np  small 
and  the  who!e  marie  fairly  sandy.  Into  this  the 
varioDs  species  should  be  planted  and  carefully 
watered.  8e1a«inellas  by  themselves  I  can  scarcely 
recommend.  I  should  prefer  some  Filmy  Ferns 
with  them,  or  at  any  rate  some  few  Ferns  which 
would  thrive  in  a  similar  position.  The  following 
are  Foire  of  the  kinds  which  X  would  recommend 
for  this  purpof  e :  S.  apns,  S.  atro-viridis,  8.  cnspi- 
da'a,  8.  dentioulata,  8.  dellcalissima,  B.erythropti8, 
a  Habellata.  8.  filicina,  8.  Oaleottl,  &  belveUca, 
8.  insequalifolia,  8.  Kraosslana  and  Kraassiana 
vatlegata,  8.  lepl'tophylla,  S.  Mariesi,  S.  Hartensi 
sod  its  variegated  form,  8.  patulH,  S.  pilifera,  S. 
Foulteri,  S.  rubella,  and  S.  serpens.  The  last  will 
nmke  a  good  border  plant,  which  changes  to  a 
metnlllc  white  towards  evening,  resuming  its  green 
hae  In  the  mornii^.  Wm.  Huqh  Gowkb. 


JUaopbils  crinitft.— The  fact  that  stems  of 
this  beaatlful  Tree  Fern  have  lately  been  on  sale 
at  the  auction  rooma  reems  to  show  that,  alibongh 
up  to  now  one  of  the  least  known  of  lis  class, 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  lis  becoming  more  widely 
caltivated  in  future.  Several  fine  specimens  of  it 
are  grown  in  the  lai^  temperate  honse  at  Kew, 
and  famish  conclusive  evidence  of  its  value  in 
larse  conservatories  and  similar  structures.  Up  to 
within  the  last  few  years  the  general  idea  rerpect- 
ing  its  treatment  wns  that  it  required  a  stove 
temperature.  This  idea  probably  oiiginated  by 
its  being  known  to  come  from  Ceylon  and  other 
parts  of  trop'cal  As'a,  without  the  fact  of  its 
restriction  to  high  altitudes  being  considered,  or 
perhaps  known.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  winter  trmpenUnre  ranging  between 
iO°  acd  60°  Fiihr.  is  more  snitaUe  for  It  than  a 


higher  one.  In  a  warm  house  fronds  pnth  up 
rapidly,  bnt  still  more  rapidly  disappear,  and  the 
plant  is  Boon  exhausted.  The  stem  of  the  largest 

plant  at  Kew  la  8  feet  or  9  feet  h^h  and  abont  as 
msny  inches  in  thickness  ;  it  is  only  partly  covered 
with  roots,  bnt  they,  as  well  as  the  bare  portion 
of  the  stem,  are  of  a  very  dark  brown,  almost 
blaok.  The  spread  of  the  fronds  is  15  feet,  each 
frond  being  5  feet  across  at  the  widest  part.  They 
are  of  a  somewhat  pale  green,  the  lase  of  the 
rachis  as  well  as  the  entire  surface  of  the  joung 
ancatling  fronds  being  covered  with  light  green, 
chaff-like  scales,  which  give  the  growing  centre  a 
carious  shaggy  appearance.  The  plants  should, 
if  practicable,  be  planted  in  peaty  soil  and  the 
stem  as  well  as  the  roots  should  be  kept  uniformly 
moist,  bat  they  thrive  quite  well  in  pots  or  tubs. 


MICROLEPIAS. 

This  genua  of  Fema  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  tiie  BavaUiaa,  and  I  am  asked  by  C.  ICrupp 
if  some  Bpedmcoia  he  sends  me  are  not  Daval- 
lias,  Hierolepiaa  are  good  growera  and  ra- 
pidly nvke  hmdsome  speclmena.  Some  will 
thrive  in  the  greenhouse  fernery  and  others  in 
the  stove.  Some  are  extremely  ornamental  as 
pot  specimens,  or  when  planted  out  in  the  rock- 
work,  others  will  thrive  as  basket  plants,  whilst 
others  succeed  well  in  the  Wardian  caae.  Mi- 
crolepias  differ  from  BaTallias  chiefly  in  the 
manner  of  growth,  and  in  the  half  cup-shaped 
fructification  and  its  intra-marginal  sori.  These 
plants  being  for  the  most  part  somewhat  robust 
growera,  shoald  be  allowed  ample  space  when 
grown  in  pots.  The  pota  or  baskets  should  be 
well  drained,  and  the  soil  best  adapted  for  them 
is  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat  in 
abont  equal  parts,  made  fairly  sandy.  Treated  in 
the  abore  manner  and  with  congenial  heat,  the 
pUnts  will  rapidly  make  handsome  specimens. 
The  following  kinds  I  have  grown,  and  all  are 
handsome  and  beautiful,  whilst  several  other 
kinds  not  yet  introduced  in  a  living  state  well 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  Intaroduoers  at  new 
plants. 

Stove  Kinds. 

H.  PLATYPHTLLA.— A  fine  bold-growing  plant 
with  tall  fronds  and  broad  plnnn  of  a  sofc  pale 
green  hoe ;  the  fronds  grow  erect,  reaching  the 
height  of  fome  4  feet  or  C  feet  or  even  morf,  inde- 
pendent of  a  bare  stem  of  about  2  feet.  The  sori 
are  reddish-brown  and  very  conspicaooa.  Alto- 
gether it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  bold-gronirg 
kinds  which  we  have. 

M.  TBiCHoancHA.— This  is  a  plant  of  wide  distii- 
bntion,  and  consequently  it  vuiea  somewhat  in  its 
appearance.  All  the  forms  are  easily  grown  and 
well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  stove ;  the  bonds  are 
large,  some  3  feet  in  height,  and  consldnably  over 
a  foot  broad. 

M.  POLTPODioiDBs  —This  is  very  variable,  but 
in  whatever  rtaie  ft  is  always  admirable ;  tbe 
fronds  are  some  3  feet  or  more  in  length  and  np- 
warda  of  a  foot  in  breadth,  finely  divided  and  rich 
green  in  colour. 

GRflEBROUSG  ElBDS. 

M.  STBlGOBA.—ThU  is  a  beaQtlfoUy  symmetrical 
plant,  having  fronds  each  from  1  foot  to  3  feet 
long  and  from  G  inches  to  10  inches  broad,  the 
centre  ^ innie  being  the  longest,  whence  the  frond 
tapers  gradually  towards  each  enri.  It  makes  an 
elegant  pinnt  for  a  hanging  basket. 

M.  SCABBA  is  a  very  handsome  plant  with  fronds 
each  Fome  18  inches  or  2  feet  long.  This  forms  a 
beautiful  object  in  a  hanging  bssket,  and  it  also 
forms  an  elegant  plant  for  a  Wardian  case. 

M.  Nov.fi  Zblandia.  —  This  most  beautiful 

Elant,  known  also  as  Aoropboras  hifp-dus,  Darallfa 
Ispida,  and  Davallia  Novse-Zelandiie,  id  dwarf- 


growing,  havirg  finely  divided  dark  shining  ^een 
nonds  which  remind  one  of  those  oi  a  Trioho- 
manes.  It  thrives  well  on  the  rockwoA,  on 
moderately  elevated  clefts,  and  forms  a  beantifnl 
pot  specimen.  I  like  it  best  when  grown  in  a 
Wardian  esse,  for  in  this  position  it  is  simidy 
magnificent.  W.  Hugh  Gowkb. 


Flower  Garden. 
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II.— Construction  of  Bocks  for 
Choice  Alpines. 

Havino  pointed  out  tbe  natural  conditioia 
under  which  alpine  plants  from  the  higher 
mountain  regions  grow  in  their  native  home  and 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  the  practical  application  of  these 
lessons  of  Nature  in  the  construction  of  rock 
gardens.  Fast-spreading  plants  like  Alyssum 
aaxatile,  Aubrieba,  Arabia  albida  and  many  of 
the  mossy  section  of  Saxifn^es  are  easily 
grown  ;  but  the  minute  gems  of  higher  mouL- 
tain  ranges  require  in  most  casei  a  special  pre- 
paration of  the  place  which  is  to  become  their 
home.  Deep,  but  narrow  crevices  are  an  excel- 
lent means  of  supplying  choice  alpinei  with  the 
most  important  a£  their  requirements,  vis., 
coolness  and  moisture  for  toe  roots.  I  will 
now  describe  the 

Practical  CoKSTRUcnoN  op  Cebvickr. 

On  this  plan  I  will  suppose  that  it  is  desir- 
able  to  construct  an  unpretentious  group  of 
rocks,  say  8  feet  or  9  feet  in  diameter,  specially 
for  choice  atpines,  that  the  stone  available  is  of 
the  stratified  class,  and  includes  plenty  of  long 
flat  pieces,  which  are  only  a  few  inches  thick, 
I  will  further  suppoee  that  the  ground  is  almott 
perfectly  flat,  and  appears  in  section,  aa  repre- 
sented in  the  firat  illustoatton  (see  sketch  No.  D 
by  the  dotted  line  a  b,  showing  the  origins  1 
level  of  the  ground.  Hy  W4f  of  poceeding  in 
this  case  would  be  as  fiulowa :  First  of  all  th.« 
rough  outline  of  the  desired  group  of  xockB 
should  be  marked  out  on  the  ground  so  as  to 
give  the  best  effect  As  to  shape,  perhaps  an 
oblong  would  be  best,  but  this  shotila  be  varied 
as  much  as  possible*  showing  bold  angular  pro- 
jections and  deep  recesses.  Circtdar  Unea 
should  be  avoided  altogether,  at  least  wh<n 
stratified  rocks  are  used.  Unless  it  is  intended 
to  build  a  structure  of  considerable  height,  the 
ground  within  this  marked  space  should  be 
bodily  excavated,  say,  to  a  depth  of  about  2 
feet,  as  shown  on  sketch  No.  1  by  the  line 
c  E  D.  The  excivf  t  d  soil,  if  good  quality, 
can  again  be  used  by  mixing  it  wiw  the  broken 
stones,  grit  and  other  soil  to  be  used  later  on. 
Perfect  drainage  is  the  next  thing  to  be  oui- 
sidered,  and  unJees  the  ground  should  be  of  a 
partkniuoly  lig^t  and  porous  nature,  this  would 
beat  be  effected  by  spreading  a  layer  of  porous 
stones,  brickbats,  dkc,  to  a  thickness  of  about 
4  inches  to  G  inches  over  the  whole  tpace. 
Should  the  ground  be  a  heavy  clay,  this  spread- 
ing of  stones,  &c.,  would  not  be  sufficient,  it 
the  excavated  pit  would  hold  water  like  a  cup, 
and  care  would  have  to  be  taken  to  have  drain 
pipes  or  other  means  to  make  the  accumulation 
of  stwnant  water  beneath  the  stones  impossible. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that  the 
sides  of  this  pit  are  not  upright,  but  slanting, 
which  is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  it  will  en- 
able us  to  place  the  foundation  stones  all  around 
the  boundary  of  this  pit  in  accordance  with  the 

rules  given  utTdjBfi^Uv?  |t\?(l|^uV^r>^ 
viz.,  resting  6ii'''Mh'^ftr3tnia>4tfd'A  Wdi 
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a  poaitton  that  tiiey  cannot  be  displaced 
by  the  subsequent  pressure  of  soil  and 
other  stones.  When  ttie  arrangement  of  the 
fonndation  stones  forming  the  outline  of 
the  denred  rock^  group  has  been  oom[deted 
in  aoeordance  with  the  rules  pven  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  the  small  stones  or  other  material 
already  put  in  as  drainage  should  receive  a 
covering  which  will  prevent  the  soil  from  get- 
ting in  between,  unless  the  ground  below  the 
line  of  excavation  (c  E  D  in  sketch  No.  1) 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  provide  an 
additional  feeding  ground  for  the  roots  of  the 
alpines.    For  this  covering  I  generally  use  thin 

Sieces  of  turf  turned  with  the  grassy  side 
ownwards,  or,  if  the  rocks  are  intended  for 
plants  requiring  an  extra  degree  of  moisture, 
Sphagnum  Hois  would  bo  preferable.  The 
plaoe  so  prepared  now  receives  a  layer  of 
good  BoU  about  9  inches  thick.  The  best  for 
this  purpose  I  coonder  a  mixture  of  one  part 
leaf-momd,  one  part  peat,  two  parts  loam,  and 
one  part  very  gntty  sand.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  rather  too  rich  a  medium  for  alpines 
accustomed  to  the  apparently  scanty  food  of 
their  native  mountains,  bub  1  would  point  out 
that  this  layer  of  soil  must  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  reserve  ground,  to 
which  the  roote  can  only  have 
aoceis  after  they  have  grown 
through  the  much  more  atony 
soil  in  the  crevices  above.  If 
the  roots  find  poor,  stony  soil 
at  the  top,  but  richer  ground 
as  th^  descend,  it  will  be  an 
inducement  to  them  to  grow  as 
far  aa  poanble  away  from  a 
surface  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  a  changmg  climate,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  we  want  them 
to  do.  The  next  layer,  say  to 
the  thickness  of  another  9  inches 
or  thereabouts,  should  be  formed 
of  atones  set  with  their  broadest 
ends  downwards,  and  so  placed 
that  they  do  not  touch  each 
other,  but  leave  between  them 
numerous  funnel-shaped  spaces, 
which  again  should  be  filled 
smaller  stones  and  gritby  soil 
thrown  in  alternately,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide between  the  pieces  of  stone  innumer- 
able little  earthy  channels  communicating  with 
the  layer  of  better  soil  below.  After  this  work 
has  been  carefully  completed  all  over  the  pit, 
which  has  thus  been  filled  up  nearly  to  the 
original  level  of  the  ground,  we  are  ready  for 
constructing  the  crevices  proper.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  ti>  select  the  thinnest 
and  flattest  pieces  of  stone  at  our  disposal. 
These  are  placed  on  their  broadest  edges  almost 
in  an  upri|;ht  position,  so  as  to  leave  between 
each  two  Imes  of  stones  a  deep  narrow  crevice 
about  3  inches  to  6  inches  wide  at  the  top,  but 
only  1  inch  or  2  inches  wide  at  the  bottom. 
']^aa  funnel  shape,  aa  it  were,  is  of  importance, 
as  it  allows  t^e  ami  to  settle  firmly  a^dnst  the 
ndes  of  the  stone.  If  the  crevice  were  narrower 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  the  soil  must  na- 
tural^ settle,  not  agsinBt  the  stones,  but  away 
from  them,  uid  a  hollow  space  fatal  to  moatalpines 
would  be  the  inevitable  result.  Sketch  No.  1 
diows  a  transverse  section  through  a  group  of 
rock  oonstructed  on  this  plan.  The  crevices 
themselves  are  then  filled  with  stones  and 
gritty  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  large 
number  of  crevices  within  a  crevice,  so  to  speiu:, 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  number  of  tiny  channels 
filled  with  earth,  every  one  of  which  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  reserve  store  of  soil 


below.  The  scale  given  on  the  illustration  (No. 
1)  plainly  shows  that  in  crevices  like  those 
marked  r,  d,  and  e,  the  plants  would  be  able  to 
send  their  roots  to  the  depth  of  at  least  4  feet, 
where  coolness  and  moisture  would  at  all  times 
be  ensured.  When  fixing  the  largest  of  the  flat 
stones  in  this  manner  it  will  be  found  difficult 
at  first  to  keep  them  in  the  exact  position  de- 
sired, but  this  can  be  easily  done  by  temporarily 
supporting  them  with  other  stones,  wmch  can 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  crevices  are  filled  up 
sufficiently  high  with  the  proper  medium,  when 
they  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  safe  withont 
any  other  support ;  but  the  filling  of  the  cre- 
vices must,  of  course,  be  done  simultaneously 
all  over  the  group.  To  prevent  the  large  stones 
which  form  a  crevice  from  settling  down,  they 
might  be  supported  here  and  there  by  smaller 
atones  resting  in  some  places  on  the  material 
used  for  drainage.  The  greatest  possible  care 
ia  required  in  ^ing  up  the  prepared  crevices. 
The  SDiall  stones  used  in  connection  with  the 
gritty  soil  to  form  the  little  earthy  channels 
above  referred  to  must  be  placed  most  care- 
fully, and  should  not  be  thrown  in  at  random 
when  they  might  fall  in  such  a  position  as  to 
obsfamct  the  roots  in  their  downward  passage, 


I  constructed  the  quicker  must  bo  the  passage 
I  of  the  roots  into  the  moist  and  cool  place  we 
I  have  provided  for  them  lower  down.  Sketch 
.  No.  3  shows  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  the 
mode  of  growth  of  the  roots  of  an  alpine  plant 
!  through   a  narrow  crevice   prepared  in  the 
manner  described.    The  proportion  between 
1  roots  and  plants  in  this  sketch  is  by  no  means 
exaggerated.    The  roots  of  alpines  like  to 
^  "  feel"  the  stone,  to  which  they  cling  tightly, 
and  if  a  crevice  constructed  and  planted  on 
this  plan  were  examined  say  two  years  after 
planting,  it  would  be  found  that  the  small 
'  sbmes  used  for  filling  the  crevice  are  tightly 
'  surrounded  by  a  network  of  fibrous  roots. 

'       TJtility  combined  with  Kffbct  and 

I  Stabiuty. 

'    I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  tiie  illus- 
tration as  shown  by  tketch  No.  1  represents 
an  arrangement  apparently  the  reverse  of  pic- 
I  turesque  or  artistic,  but  the  above  sketch  is  a 
I  transverse  section  of  the  unseen  part  of  the 
I  work,  mosUy  underground,  and  it  must  not 
for  one  moment  be  supposed  that  the  risible 
I  part  of  a  group  of  rocks  constructed  on  that 
I  principle  would  in  the  remotest  degceo  resemble 


0  1 


No. 


1. — Section  ahotring  inferior  arrangement  of  group  of  rocks  prepared  for  groiriivj  choice  alpiiien. 


and  perhaps  even  cut  them  off  altogether  from  j 
the  feeding  ground  provided  for  them.    It  will 
be  found  an  advanti^e  not  to  fill  the  crevices  ' 
completely  at  first,  but  to  leave  an  empty  space  | 
about  6  inches  or  0  inches  deep  from  the  top 
of  the  stones ;  this  will  save  the  labour  of , 
digging  holes  for  the  alpines,  and  will  also 
enable  us  to  add  any  particular  soil,  stones  or . 
other  material  during  the  operation  of  planting, 
when  the  whole  is  filled  to  the  proper  level. ' 
Whether  the  small  stones  used  for  filling  the  ere- 1 
vices  should  belimestone  or  any  other  kind  must,of  j 
course,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  plants  to  be  i 
used.    That  the  chemical  composition  of  stones 
may  change  the  nature,  and  sometimes  even ' 
the  colour  of  alpine  flowers  will  be  shown  | 
later  on   when   speaking    on    the   subject ' 
of   planting,  but  as   by   far   the  greatest' 
number  of  alpines  have  a  decided  preference 
for  limestone,  we  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  using 
plenty  of  this  broken  and  limestone  chippings 
for  mixing  with  the  gritty  soil  used  for  filling 
the  greater  number  of  crevices,  adding  a  little 
chalk  or  old  mortar  for  plants  requiring  it, 
and    setting   apart  a   comparatively  smaller 
number  of  crevices  for  being  filled  with  pieces 
of  granite,  sandstone,  or  other  kinds  of  rock 
[  for  such  plants  as  object  to  limestone.    It  will 
'  be  clearly  seen  that  the  narrower  a  crevice  is 


the  stiff  and  formal  position  of  the  rocks  as 
seen  in  an  imaginary  transverae  section.  There 
ia,  on  the  contrary,  plenty  of  scope  for  com- 
bining effect  with  utuity  and  stabuily,  and  in 
practical  rock-building  these  three  essential 
qualities  must  constantly  go  hand  in  hand. 
Sketch  No.  2  (^ee  illustration)  would  more 
accurately  represent  the  real  appearance  of  a 
portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  same  rocky 
group  as  shown  in  sketch  No.  1.  In  my  notes 
on  arranging  the  stones  for  efiect,  I  hinted  that 
rocks  built  with  stones  of  the  stratified  cUas 
should  more  or  less  plainly  show  the  character 
peculiar  to  Uiat  formation.  In  sketch  No.  1 
the  little  ledges  marked  a,  c,  d,  e,  /, 
and  h  may  be  made  to  appsar  like  distuict 
strata,  but  although  in  a  transverse  direction 
(as  shown  by  the  section  illustrated)  these  may 
show  an  almost  horizontal  position,  it  does  by 
no  means  follow  that  they  should  also  appear  so 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  when  seen  side- 
ways. They  may,  on  the  contrary,  show  a  con- 
siderable angle  of  elevation,  as  might  be  most 
effective  or  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
plants  to  be  grown.  If  we  desire  to  construct 
a  group  of  rocks  somewhat  resembling  sketch 
No.  2,  we  may,  nevertheless,  arrange  the  stones 
as  shown  on  the  first  ^etch^kinicj»re«  how- 
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have  the  required  Angle  of  inclination,  and  that 
the  ledges,  which  are  to  appear  like  strata,  are 
approximately  parallel.  We  must  also  take 
care  that  the  stoneB  forming  these  ledges  appear 
like  continuous  layers  by  putting  them  very 
clouely  together,  or  by  letting  them  overlap  each 
other.  When  the  stones  are  of  such  a  Hhape 
that  they  caDDot  well  be  joined  in  this  way 


they  would  never  "be  allowed  to  be  overrun  by 
other  plants  of  coarser  growth.  Although 
these  select  groups  may  be  completely  separated 
from  other  parts  of  the  rock  garden  by  an 
intervening  little  ravine,  a  streamlet,  a  rocky 
path,  a  grassy  bank,  or  in  a  dozen  other  ways, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  choice  alpinea 
should  not  also  find  a  place  outside  the  select 
part  proper,  viz.,  in  those  portions  of 
the  rock  garden  which  are  constructed 
on  a  somewhat  bolder  plan  and  in- 
tended for  larger  kinds  of  plants,  pro- 
vided the  conditions  are  favourable 
and  crevices  can  be  constructed  as 
required  by  the  alpines,  and  so  that 
the  roots  of  other  large  plants  could 
have  no  access  to  them.  If  treated  in 
this  way,  these  scattered  patches  of 
alpine  flowers  may  form  a  kind  of 
connecting  link  between  the  select 
part  and  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
rock  garden,  which  I  will  consider  in 
my  next  article.  F.  W.  Meyee. 
Exeter. 

(^To  be  oontinved.) 


A'o.  2, — Stratified  rocks  plaTited  ivith  alpincf,  i<howing  a  portion     The  blue  Polyantlius.— It  is  very 
of  the  exterior  of  the  group  represented  in  sketch  No.  I.         odd  that  whilst  we  have  had  many  blue 

Primroses,  we  have  but  one — and  that 


without  leaving  between  them  visible  crevices 
running  in  the  wrong  direction,  these  crevices 
can  be  used  for  plants  requiring  to  be  planted 
sideways,  or,  where  this  should  not  be  practic- 
able, they  might  be  obliterated  altogether  by 
filling  them  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  heavy 
clay,  Moss  and  small  stones.  When  slightly 
wetted,  this  may  be  rammed  firmly  into  the 
crevice  and  will  last  for  years.  It  would  not 
do  to  leave  useless  or  objectionable  crevices 
open,  as  they  would  not  only  spoil  the  illusion 
about  continuous  strata,  but  would  also  form  a 
most  convenient  hiding-place  for  woodlice,  stags 
and  other  pests.  By  adopting  this  system  of 
rock-buildingf  all  the  arrangements  for  the  roots 
of  the  alpines,  as  shown  by  sketches  No.  1  and 
No.  3,  wUl  be  completely  concealed.  Not  only 
can  this  be  easily  efi'ected  at  the  sides,  as  shown 
by  sketch  No.  2,  but  also  at  the  ends,  where 
lai^e  flat  stones  might  be  arranged  so  as  to 
run  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  sides  of 
the  rock,  and  giving  the  idea  as  though  the 
whole  group  were  a  block  of  stratified  rock 
severed  by  volcanic  force  from  the  block  ad- 
joining. At  the  comers,  where  the  stones 
would  meet  at  different  angles,  a  slanting  or 
vertical  fissure  would  be  the  result  of  this 
arrangement ;  but  this  will  be  found  an  excel- 
lent home  for  one  of  the  many  alpines  requir- 
ing such  a  position. 

By  careful  attention  to  the  hints  here  given, 
rocks  may  be  constructed  which  will  appear 
not  only  picturesque  and  true  to  Nature,  but 
which  possess  at  the  same  time  the  most 
essential  requirements  for  the  growth  of  choice 
alpine  plants,  which,  when  once  established, 
will  take  care  of  themselves  for  many  years 
and  delight  us  with  an  abundance  of  brilliant 
flowers,  that  will  more  than  compensate  us  for 
the  pains  we  took  in  providing  them  with  a 
suitable  home.  The  number  of  such  rocky 
groups  specially  constructed  for  choice  alpines 
must^  of  course,  depend  on  the  size  of  the  rock 
garden,  but,  however  numerous  they  may  be, 
the  principle,  of  construction  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  the  same,  no  matter  how  they 
might  vary  in  size  and  shape,  or  whether  the 
stono  used  is  of  the  stratified  or  of  the 
igneous  class  of  rockn.  In  alt  cases  these 
groups  should  form  the  most  accessible  and 
most  select  part  of  the  rock  garden,  where 


an  old  one — blue  Potyanthns.  It  Eeems  to  be 
a  fact  that  whilst  the  Primrose  will  give  blues, 
it  will  not  give  real  yellows,  the  Polyanthus 
doing  the  reverse  freely.  That  fact  tends  to 
show  that  the  parentage  of  each  section  is  very 
disfimilar.  I  saw  plants  of  the  blue  Polyanthus 
flowering  in  a  frame  freely  the  other  day  atMessrs. 
Laing'a  nursery,  Forest  Hill.  It  does  not  seem  as 
if  anyone  bad  used  this  variety  for  intercrossing. 
Parplish  shades  in  both  PolyantliuBes  and  Prim- 
roses are  not  desirable,  because  they  fade  or  bnm 
eo  quickly  under  the  influence  of  white  frosts. 
Ulues,  on  the  other  band,  if  of  real  blue  colour  do 
not  so  suflfer. — A.  D, 

Hardy  Primula*.— Only  on  well- constructed 
rockwork,  where  some  of  the  needful  natural  con- 
ditions are  furnished,  do  we  see  the  alpine  Prim- 
roses thriving  well.  Ordinarily  they  are  grown  in 
pots  or  pans  in  frames,  and  whilst  hardy  enough, 
yet  are  susceptible  to  harm  from 
excessive  rains  and  snow  thaws,  A 
very  good  selection  of  sorts  I  noticed 
recently  at  Forest  Hill,  including  P. 
intermedia,  ciliata,  nivalis,  purpurea, 
marginata,  Clnsiana,  minima  and 
others  of  this  class,  all  flowering. 
Without  doubt,  these  alpine  Prim- 
roses, when  giown  in  frames,  look 
neatest  planted  in  pans  and  inter- 
mixed with  some  of  the  mossy  Saxi- 
frages. Very  pretty  for  this  purpose 
are  Sazifmga  hypnoides  variegata, 
having  small  creamy  foliage,  and  8. 
luteo-porpurea,  having  lemon-colourEd 
flowers, — A.  D. 

Acrocllnium  roaeum  is  one  of 

the  best  of  the  Everla^itiDg  Flowers, 
It  baa  a  charming  effect  if  grown 
in  a  masp,  and  the  flowers  retain 
their  bright  colour  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  white  variety  I  consider 
one  of  the  best  annuals  we  have, 
the  colour  being  so  pure.  A  mass  of 
this  where  hundreds  of  blooms  are 
expanded  in  the  bright  sun  has  a 
striking  appearance.  The  double  varie- 
ties are  very  pretty,  but  the  seed  I  have 
hitherto  obtained  has  not  given  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  double  blooms.  Either  these  double 
forms  have  not  been  thoroughly  fixed  or  I 
have  been  unfortunate  with  the  seed.  For 
winter  decoration  these  Acrocliniums  aie  very 
f^ood.  but  the  flowers  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they 
are  well  expanded,  or  the  colour  goes  early  in 
winter.   They  should  be  hung  up  in  a  cool  thed 


until  required  for  use  in  the  house.  Arranged  wiih 
drieil  Grasses  they  have  a  nice  appearance.— 
J.  0.  B. 

Dielytra  speotabilis  alba,  as  far  as  I  have 
Boen  it,  is  a  poor  thinpr,  without  the  freedom  or  fine 
co'our  of  the  type.  Unfortunately,  the  flowers  are 
not  really  white,  tcing  invariably  touched  with  a  roee 
colour. — C- 


LILIUM  AUBATUM. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  whilst  many  gardeneis 
fail  through  a  series  of  years  to  establish  L. 
auratnm  in  the  open  ground,  one  occasionally  Eeea 
it  in  some  small  amateur  or  cottager's  garden  in 
robust  health.  This  fact  was  forcibly  brought  home 
to  me  on  reading  "J.  C.  C.'s  "  remarks  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Thb  Gabden  on  this  subject.  "  J.  C.  C." 
appears  to  have  tried  every  way  that  his  experience 
could  snggest,  and  yet  the  results  have  been  dis- 
appointing. This  is  what  is  constantly  occurring, 
and  it  therefore  is  inexplicable  that  bulbs  platted 
in  ordinary  garden  soil  with  no  more  care  than 
would  be  given  to  a  common  Daffodil  should  live 
and  increase  in  beauty  from  year  to  year.  Strange 
and  difficult  of  explanation  though  this  may  be,  it 
ill,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  bulbs  set  outin  this  way 
in  haphazard  fashion  will  frequently  succeed  very 
much  better  than  when  the  soil  has  been  oarefully 
prepared  for  them.  Some  years  ago  a  friend 
planted  a  small  bulb  amonj?  his  Gooseberry  bushes 
in  ordinary  kitchen  garden  soil,  not  at  all  like  what 
one  would  consider  to  be  good  for  the  Lily.  This 
bulb  waxed  in  strength,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  was  as  large  as  an  ordinary  lamp  globe. 
Nothing  was  done  to  it  in  the  way  of  top- 
dressing  all  through  that  period.  Several  such 
instances  have  at  various  times  come  under 
my  notice,  the  most  striking  being  of  recent  date. 
Our  villa^  blacksmith  had  a  dozen  bulbs  given 
him,  and,  being  perfectly  ignorant  of  flower  calture, 
he  set  them  in  the  ground  with  about  as  much  care  as 
he  would  give  to  a  Cabbage.  He  happened  to  put 
them  together,  and  last  summer  when  I  saw  them 
they  made  a  fine  display.  The  stems  do  not  run 
up  more  than  5  feet,  but  they  are  remarkably  ro- 
bust, carrying  on  an  average  about  ten  blooms  of 
very  fine  quality.  These  bulbs  were  planted  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  I  have  just  come  from  ex- 
amining them.  I  find  that  from  three  to  five 
strong  shoots  have  come  from  what  was  originally 
a  single  bulb,  sufficient  proof  that  they  have  be- 


^0.  3. — Section  showing  raotK  of  alpines  compelled  to  groio 
downuardm,  ivherc  the  soil  u-ouid  be  cool  and  moi^t. 


come  thoroughly  established,  and  are  evidently  as 
happy  here  in  a  Surrey  cottager's  garden  as  they 
are  in  their  native  country.  Would  it  be  believed 
that  every  wmter  they  are  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  rank  horse  manure,  the  very  thing  that  ex- 
perienced Lily  growers  have  so  often  said  is  the 
worst  that  can  be  used  for  this  Lily?  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  shoots  are  coming  through  the 
manure  covering  very,  strongly  with  that  deep 
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tloge  ot  red  ia  them  that  they  only  have  when  the 
balu  and  roots  are  in  the  best  condition.  The 
soil  is  rather  light,  having  that  black  appearance 
which  it  takes  after  being  cropped  with  vegetables 
for  a  namber  of  years.  I  Bhonld  say  that  this  gar- 
den has  been  under  cultivation  for  qnite  a  cen- 
tary,  and  In  every  case  where  I  have  fonnd  this 
Lily  retfUniog  its  vigoor  for  a  leogUiened  period 
the  soil  has  been  cultivated  for  many  yeua.  It  is 
jost  possible  that  groand  which  has  been  worked 
about  a  long  time  is  better  fitted  for  some  Lilies  than 
the  maiden  loam  and  fresbly-dng  peat  that  are  con- 
sidered the  right  thing  for  L.  anratum,  L.  speciosam 
and  some  other  kinds,  in  any  case  the  experiment 
could  be  eadly  tried  where  caref  nlly  prepared  com- 

f»ts  have  failed  to  Indooe  longevity.  Of  one  thing 
feel  Assnred,  i.e.,  that  L.  anratnm,  speciosnm  va- 
rieties and  longifloram,  in  common  with  oandidnm, 
love  a  gritty  soil.  The  roots  come  through  our 
damp  winters  much  better  in  sandy  soils  and 
the  bnlbs  themselves  are  less  likely  to  decay. 
Ezpoienced  Lily  growers  gmeralb'  reoommend 
rather  deep  planting  and  a  shaded  position. 
I  wonder  whether  if  in  our  cool,  moist  climate 
this  is  quite  the  right  thing  to  do.  In  very 
light  sandy  peat  and  in  elevated  situationp,  I 
should  say  tbo  bulbs  may  be  safely  set  quite  6 
inches  in  the  ground ;  Indeed,  they  would  probably 
be  benefited  tber^i^,  owing  to  the  greater  amount 
of  moist  are  available  for  the  roots  during  the 
summer  montbs.  In  low-lying  sitoations  and  in 
the  colder  districts  of  this  country,  I  doubt  if  the 
bulbs  can  mature  suffioienUy  if  deeply  buried  or 
If  placed  wbere  they  cannot  feel  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  warmth.  The  bulbs  above  mentioned  as 
having  done  so  well  are  not  more  tban  3  inches 
under  the  surface,  and,  although  sheltered  from 
easterly  and  northerly  winds,  they  get  the  fall  sun 
during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  Provided 
the  roots  can  get  abundance  of  moisture,  it  does 
not  Mem  to  matter  how  much  snn  the  plants  get. 

J.C.  B. 


FLOWEB  GARDEN  NOTES. 

WOBK  indirectly  associated  with  flower  garden 
operations  that  has  occupied  attention  during  the 
j»st  week  has  been  the  examination  and  repair, 
where  these  were  necessary,  of  all  home-made 
structures  used  in  the  hardening-off  process. 
Where  snfflcient  cool  houses  and  pits  are  not 
available,  saoh  structares  are  very  usefal  in  a 
garden.  Besides  affording  temponuy  shelter  to 
summer-bedding  plants,  they  are  respectively 
occupied  at  other  times  by  Azaleas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Strawberries,  Viola  cuttings,  or  the  earliest 
pricked-out  batch  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts.  The  skeleton  frames  are  made 
of  Fir  poles  with  cross  pieces  sufficientiy  strong 
to  bear  the  weight  of  olotbs,  whilst  the  enclosed 
pits  are  formed  by  driving  in  ^ecos  of  qnartering 
at  intervals  of  about  6  feet  and  fastening  boards 
on  either  side,  the  pit  itself  be^  made  of  the 
necessary  width  to  allow  for  the  particular  cover- 
ing material  used.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
this  purpose  than  the  dressed  oanvas  cloths  and 
old  lights,  or  even  stont  laths  will  be  quite  snffl- 
cient to  keep  the  covering  in  podtkm  and  clear  of 
the  plants.  With  such  accommodation,  late 
vineries  or  Peach  houses  may  be  cleared  of  bedding 
stuff  by  the  middle  of  March. 

Zonal  PELAEOomuMa  in  pots.  -  If  there  are 
certain  posi 'lens  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  dwelling  house,  or  on  lawns  where  groups 
of  plants  are  required  daring  the  summer  months, 
zonal  Fdlargoninros  must  be  largely  relied  on, 
especially  If  the  sitoations  are  somewhat  bleak  and 
exposed,  and  plants  that  were  propagated  twelve 
montbs  ago  for  winter  flowering,  and  that  fur- 
nished a  goodly  supply  of  bloom  daring  the  dull 
montbs,  may  be  nsed  again  for  summer  work. 
We  store  them  away  on  shelves  in  a  cool  house, 
withholding  water  from  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
mazT  nntil  the  present  time.  Now  they  are  taken 
and  headed  back,  and,  after  the  old  soil  has  been 
removed  to  a  depth  of  some  3  Inches,  top-dressed 
with  nme  good  loam  with  which  a  air  pro- 


portion of  artificial  manure  has  been  incorporated. 
The  plants  get  a  start  in  a  little  warmth  and  make 
capital  staff  by  the  beginning  of  May,  and  with 
liberal  feeding  will  flower  well  all  the  summer. 
They  make  very  pretty  groups  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  Palms  iix  the  way  of  foliage  and  a  slight 
mixture  of  such  taller  things  as  Campanula  pyra- 
midal is,  Oanttonia  candioaos,  and  Franooa  ramosa. 
There  are  so  many  good  thliKi  now  In  sonals,  that 
to  give  a  list  of  all  those  suitable  for  (he  purpose 
under  consideration  would  occupy  far  too  much 
space.  We  grow  nearly  fifty  rarieties,  and  nearly 
all.  both  single  and  doable,  might  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  free  bloomers,  compact  in  habit,  of  good 
constitution,  and  fine  alike  in  pip  and  tmss. 

BOXKS  AND  VASBB. — If  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide fdants  for  these  as  suggested  some  weeks  ago, 
titey  should  now  be  thoroaghly  good  staff,  and  if 
there  is  a  doable  set  of  boxes,  i.e.,  for  winter  and 
summer  work,  the  latter  may  be  planted  at  once. 
I  am  always  a  little  diffident  about  trying  novel- 
ties in  connection  with  this  particolar  branch  of 
flower  gardening;  boxes  and  vases  want  to  be  so 
thoroughly  well  tarnished,  that  any  mlffy  subjects 
should  always  be  excluded.  We  shall,  however, 
dot  in  a  few  plants  here  and  there  this  year  of  the 
new  Butterfly  Pea,  and  if  it  gives  promise  of  being 
satisfactory,  its  immediate  neighbours  can  be  cut 
out  to  give  room.  Two  faces  are  often  required  for 
window  boxes,  and  where  this  is  so,  they  want 
carefully  plantiog.  It  Is  often  advisable  to  let  the 
inner  face  consist  largely  of  scented  plants,  one 
box,  perhaps,  of  Mi(;nonette,  another  of  Harrison's 
Mask,  another  of  Heliotrope,  alternating  with  the 
woolly  Qnaphalium,  Mangles'  Pelargonium  and 
lemon-scented  Verbena  (kept  pinched)  and  such 
like.  Begonias  and  Petunias  also  make  grand  box 
plants,  either  entirely  by  themselves  or  with  a 
centre  row  of  soma  free-floweiing  Fuchsias,  Mar- 
gneritea,  both  the  yellow  and  the  white,  are  often 
In  considenible  request  and  will  monopolise  near^ 
the  whole  of  the  box,  with  the  addition  of  some 
trailing  plants,  of  which,  as  previously  suggested, 
about  the  best  are  the  most  trailing  of  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  and  the  Campanulas.  Apro- 
pos of  the  Marguerites,  young  plants  must  be 
dewed  over  oooaslonaUy  with  a  we  k  Fnluti-t:i  cf 
panUBBn  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  fly  that  is 
responsible  for  that  destructive  maggot.  I  may 
add  tbat  in  all  matters  connected  with  vase,  win- 
dow-box or  pan  planting,  or  anything  that,  bf^ng 
ia  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion, 
is  constantly  under  the  eye,  the  aim  shoold  be  to 
study  iodividaal  tastes  and  do  the  ttilog  thorooghly 
and  well,  whether  It  bo  in  masses  of  bright  colour 
or  in  quieter  arraiigementa. 

Daffodils.— This  is  an  early  Daffodil  season, 
especially  where  the  bulbs  have  been  partially 
(natarally)  protected,  and  it  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  note  the  difference  in  time  of  flower- 
ing between  those  quite  out  in  the  open  and  in 
sheltered  nooks  on  the  pleasure  ground.  One  large 
clump  of  obvaUaris  protected  by  a  ^od  layer  of 
autumn  leaves  broke  early  and  very  strongly 
through  the  soil,  and  was  a  mass  of  flower  qmte 
early  in  the  month.  Some  few  seasons  baok,  when 
oatnralisit^  Daffodils  in  our  pleasare  grounds,  a 
special  feature  was  the  clothing  of  bare  spaces  un- 
der evergreen  Oaks  and  Lebanon  Cedars  with  masses 
of  Hyperioom  dotted  over  with  the  old  double 
Daffodil,  and  although  (the  soil  and  situation  not 
being  altogether  to  their  liking)  they  have  not 
done  so  well  here  as  in  other  more  favourable  sites, 
the  result  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  We  cut 
over  in  good  time  the  old  foliage  of  the  Hypericnm, 
so  that  the  Daffodils,  instead  of  making  their  vray 
tbrongh  tall  old  stems  that  would  in  a  measure 
hide  them  from  view,  come  up  above  a  carpet  of 
tom^  green,  the  tint  almost  peculiar  to  the  young 
growth  of  the  St.  John's  Wort.  Nearly  all  tree  and 
shrub  life  has  also  felt  the  influence  of  these  genial 
early  days  of  March.  Ribes  aureum  is  at  the  time 
of  wtltit^  (March  13)  in  full  flower  ;  this  makes  a 
pretty  group  contrasted  with  the  better-known 
sanguinenm,  and  is,  I  think,  even  more  powerfully 
scented  than  that  variety.  Prunus  PIssardi  is  well 
in  flower  on  a  sheltered  slope,  also  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa  and  the  buds  of  Splnea  pronifoUa  fl.-pL  are  on 


the  point  of  bursting  on  a  sonth  wall  in  the  Sower 
garden.  The  white  form  of  I^rus  japonica  has 
already  half  its  blooms  expanded  and  is  making 
a  grand  show.  I  think  it  is  alittle  earlier  than  the 
common  japonica.  We  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  dry  week  just  passed  to  mn  the  boe  through 
the  herbaceous  borders,  and  in  some  cases  wbera 
very  ttouUescme  weeds,  as  Conch  Qrass,  the 
equally  objectionable  ground  Elder  and  wild  Con- 
volvulus are  showing  uieir  points,  the  aid  of  the 
fork  is  called  in.  In  acquiring  new  stock  if  it  b3 
in  clumps,  one  often  gets  the  benefit  of  a  bit  of 
one  of  Uiese  foes,  and  if  it  happens  to  escape  the 
eye  at  planting  time  It  is  not  easily  dislodged.  If 
any  herbaceous  plants  whtne  root-aotlon  and 
tenacity  in  holding  fast  to  their  position  are  almost 
on  a  par  with  the  weeds  mentioned  above  were 
autumn-lifted,  the  ground  will  want  forking  more 
than  once  before  other  things  are  planted,  or  one 
will  be  sure  of  a  mixture.  I  noticed  to-day  some 
vacant  spots  from  which  Hemerocallls  flava  and 
Achillea  rosea  were  cleared,  and  found  many  odd 
bits  of  both  these  holdhst  plaiits  making  their 
appearance.  Outlying  shrubberies  of  deciduous- 
flowering  shrubs  that  were  slightly  pruned  and 
partially  cleaned  iMck  in  the  winter  have  also  had 
the  hoe  run  through  them.  Here  at  convenient 
spaces  between  the  shrubs  we  make  a  pcdnt  of 
growing  a  few  tall-flowering,  common  plants  that 
in  their  respective  seasons  come  in  admimbly  for 
tall  vases.  Gladiolus  brenchl^enids.  Foxgloves  in 
variety,  Lllium  tigrinnm,  and  I^llum  candidum 
are  examples  of  these.  With  respect  to  the  last- 
luuned,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  if  there  is  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  disease,  it  ta 
well  to  take  early  precautions  and  dost  occasiorudly 
with  anti-fungoid.  One  often  saves  the  spikes  of 
bloom  by  this  means  even  if  the  foliage  is  badly 
affected.  B.  Bubrbll. 

ClarffmoHt. 


A  BORDER  OF  DAFFODILS. 

Few  more  charming  pictures  can  be  seen  in  a 
garden  than  a  border  of  Daffodils  skirt^g  an  old- 
fu^bioned  brick  wall.  A  border  fall  of  Daffodils 
one  never  tires  of,  especially  If  a  number  of  varie- 
ties is  in  the  collection,  and  extending  the  season 
of  flowers  from  the  time  of  N.  pallidas  {Mnecox 
until  the  last  of  the  Poet's  Narciss  have  faded. 
Those  who  visit  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  during 
the  next  few  weeks  should  see  the  border  of 
Daffodils  in  the  herbaceous  ground,  which  ma;  bo 
now  apf^ached  from  the  recently  oonstructed 
way  from  the  fine  rock  garden.  The  broad  border 
that  skirts  the  old-fashioned  waU  Is  given  up  to 
the  various  forms  of  Narcissi  in  the  spring  months, 
and  a  succession  of  flowers  ensured  by  planting 
between  the  bulbs  masses  of  the  best  annuals. 
This  border  is  a  picture  of  colour  from  now  on- 
wards, and  is  an  object  lesson  in  Daffodils  to  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  aboat  th^  favourite 
flowers.  Each  section  of  the  Narcissus  Is  repre- 
sented by  large  clumps  of  the  finest  varieties 
side  by  side,  so  that  one  may  readily  make  com- 
parisons as  to  the  difference  between  the  several 
varieties  and  their  value  for  making  a  brave  dis- 
play of  colour  in  the  garden.  It  is  not  everyone 
that  cares  to  wade  tbrongh  five  or  six  hoiKlred 
varieties,  many  of  them  distinct  in  name  only.  A 
large  break  of  the  hybrid  N.  Bernard!  will  be 
noticed  for  its  extreme  variability.  N.  Bemardl 
was  found  by  Mr.  Barr  growing  with  N.  poeticus 
and  N.  Ajax  variiformls.  Several  doable  kinds 
are  now  in  fall  bloom;  also  the  pleasing  N. 
tridymus,  a  very  distinct  Narciss,  dwarf  and 
free,  its  fiowors  of  a  good  yellow  odour.  The 
milky-white  N.  oemuua  was  pleasing  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  and  this  illustrates  how  oareftilly 
the  border  was  planted,  as  it  is  in  the  drier, 
more  sheltered  spots  tlurf;  such  forms  as  this 
succeed  most  satisfactorily.  Note  was  made 
also  of  N.  Nelsoni,  a  very  fine  type,  and  a  form'  of 
N.  pallidas  pracox  named  asturicua.  It  is,  like 
the  parent,  veiy  early,  and  most  charming  when 
seen  at  the  base  of  a  waUr4he  bulbs  succeeding 
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flotren  are  of  reGaed  expresiioo,  pale  In  oolonr 
and  almost  white,  bat  with  a  tinge  of  sulphor- 
jellow.  To  get  effect  oae  wante  bold  flowen,  and 
anaongat  the  forms  in  bloom  on  this  border  of 
Diffodila  is  iporins  ooronatns,  wUoh  bears  a 
splendid  trampet,  broad,  and  of  the  richest  yellow 
ooloar.  Golden  Spar  is  well  known  for  its  richlj- 
colonred  flowers  and  earlinesa,  and  mention  may 
also  be  made  of  two  very  good  early-blooming 
DaSodils,  Golden  Plovm  and  Heaiy  Irving.  Both 
have  bold,  handsome  trnmpats,  reiy  rioh  yellow  in 
oQloor  and  showy,  a  fine  contrast  to  the  broad 
segments.  A  colony  of  dwarf  forms  added  to  the 
bean^  of  thia  border  early  in  the  season.  N. 
cycHanuaeas,  N.  minor,  N.  oanos,  and  others  are 
in  bloom,  and  if  a  charmii^  kind  is  required  for 
edging  or  to  f<»m  a  perfeot  mat  of  flowers,  choose 
K.  mfior.  It  is  a  d»n^  type,  Bowering  so  freely 
that  the  leaves  are  almost  hidden  beneath  the 
golden  flowers.  These  brief  notes  apon  a  very 
intereatinif:  feature  at  Kew  may  be  of  value  to 
readers  of  The  Gabdbn  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  the  Narcissi  than  may  be  gathered  from 
private  places,  and  have  no  draire  to  walk  tbroogb 
acres  of  them  in  some  of  oar  Kreat  nurseries. 
Bat  at  Kew  they  are  conveniently  gathered  to- 
gether for  stndy,  and  at  the  same  time  botanical 
anangement  baa  not  saorlfioed  the  beaaty  of  the 
border. 


Ootbe  rockery  at  KewF.denticalata  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  P.  rosea  is  opening  its  crimson-rose  flowers  on 
plants  in  biggy  soil.  Tbfs  species  loves  moistare, 
and  is  pretty  by  the  side  of  water  when  planted 
freely.  The  finest  species  now  In  flower  is  P. 
Clnsiaca,  of  which  there  is  a  dense  mass  on  the 
rockery  on  a  sloping  position,  where  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  the  position  sunny.  Stagnant  moisture 
is  fatal,  and  bits  of  sandstone  aboat  the  collars  of 
the  plants  are  helpful.  A  good  group  of  F.  Clnsi- 
ana  is  a  [deasiog  picture  on  a  March  day,  the 
large  rose-porple  flowers  being  prodnoed  abon- 
dantly  and  m^ing  a  fine  show  of  ooloar.  In  the 
hardy  plant  house  we  noticed  in  bloom  P.  oaly- 
cina  and  the  charming  F.  pabescens  alba  very  fine 
in  a  large  pan,  the  flowers  pure  white  exospt  for  a 
tint  of  lemon  coloar  in  the  ceutre. 


DELPHINIUM  ORANDIFLOBUM 

BRECKI. 

The  plant  represented  in  the  engraving  on 
page  266  was  jusb  2  feet  1  inch  above 
the  pot,  and  being  grown  in  a  pot  under  glass 
its  tendency  would  be  to  become  drawn.  Thia 
is  wiUiout  exception  the  most  charminf^  blue 
Larkspur  in  cultivation  either  for  planting  in 
the  mass  or  for  cuttioR-  It  was  raised  over 
twenty  yean  bj  uie  late  Hon.  Joseph 
Brack.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  habibf  bushy  and 
compact,  and  will  kee^  oa  blooming  for  sereral 
monuis.   The  oolonr  is  a  rery  dark  bine. 

The  NurterieMj  Hawick.  J.  Fokbzs. 


SSOET  JfOTXS.-~FLOW£B. 


A  note  on  Pentatemona.— I  am  afraid  I  mast 
break  a  lance  in  favour  of  Pentstemoa  Bichardsoni  oa 
against  P.  diffusua.  I  consider,  as  I  have  seen  this, 
tint  the  former  is  the  bast  in  habit,  duration,  free 
iloweiing,  and  even  coloar.  I  have  grown  it  many 
years,  but  it  never  seeds.  P.  dtfi^us  does,  both 
here  and  at  Cambridge  and  in  many  other  pfatees. — 
W.  T.,  Jpncich. 

Harrison's  Mosk.— I  find  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  roots  of  this  tbroogh  the  winter  if 
lifted  m  the  antuma,  placed  in  ordinary  cottlng 
boxes  In  rather  sandy  soiL  and  kept  fairly  dry  in 

a  frost-proof  pit  or  frame.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  the  boxes  are  placed  in  a  vinery  just  started. 
Here  young  shoots  quickly  spring  ap  and  make 
sturdy  cnttings.  I  employ  this  Mnu  ntber  largely 
for  carpeting. — E.  M. 

Iris  persica  purpurea  Is  an  interesting  va- 
riety and  very  distinct.  A  number  of  bolbs  were 
recently  in  bloom  at  Tottenham,  the  flowers  similar 
to  those  of  the  spedes  In  form,  bat  of  a  warm  rose- 
parfde  colonr,  with  yellow  on  the  foils.  It  is  not 
so  pretty  as  the  typ9,  but  the  lover  of  these  early- 
flowering  Irises  who  wishes  for  a  collection  should 
have  It,  as  it  is  remarkably  distinct.  As  In  the 
type,  tbie  flowers  are  fragrant,  but  not  so  strongly 
scented.  One  pdnt  in  its  favour  is  th^t  it  is 
hardier  than  the  ^pe,  whilst  the  growth  is  more 
vigOTOQB  and  the  flowers  are  produce  !  rather  ear- 
Her.  We  are  indebted  to  Max  Letclitlin  for  it,  he 
having  introduced  it  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  year 
1889.  When  planted  in  the  open,  seleota  sheltered 
position  and  a  warm  light  soil. 

Hardy  Primulas  are  commencing  to  flower 
freely,  and  already  a  few  spsoics  are  in  perfection. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUM  LITUIFLORUM. 


it  in  the  matter  of  watering,  when  the  growths 
dwindle  away  and  die.  Another  reason  is  from 
exposing  it  to  the  full  sunshine,  which  it  can- 
not stand.  The  plant  requires  abundance  of 
light,  but  it  must  be  shaded  from  the  glaring 
rays  of  the  sun.  If  this  plant  is  kept  well 
drained  and  the  Moss  and  peat  about  it  in  a 
sweet  and  sound  condition,  I  kuow  of  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  live  as  long  as  D.  nobile. 

Wm.  Huqh  Gowxb. 


I  AM  in  receipt  of  flowers  of  a  fine  variety  of 
this  species  from  Mr.  0.  Lament.    He  says, 
"The  flowers  sent  are  from  a  plant  brought 
home  by  me  a  year  or  two  ago  from  Upper 
Assam.   Many  of  the  stems  are  nearly  3  feet 
long,  and  it  now  has  nearly  200  blooms  open. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  plant  1  Can  you 
tell  me  the  name  ?   Hanging  in  my  stove  it  is 
venr  beautiful."   The  name  is  given  above,  and 
such  a  plant  as  described  having  nearly  200 
flowers  upon  it  must  be  ver^  oharming.   It  is  a 
ma^ificent  variety  of  tma  beautiful  kind, 
which  in  the  earlier  days  of  Orchid  growing 
was  known  by  the  name  of  D.  Hanbaryanum, 
it  being  bo  named  by  Beiohenbach  through  its 
first  flowering  in  the  coUeotton  of  Mr.  Kobert 
Hanbury  ;  but  I  think  Lindley's  name  of  litui- 
Aorum  was  published  first,  so  the  German  pro- 
fessor's name  becomes  a  anonym.   It  remained 
rare  in  collections  in  this  country  until  1872- 
73,  when  I  received  a  large  consignment  of  it 
from  Upper  Assam.   Amongst  these  was  a  plant 
having  pure  white  flowers    This,  however,  did 
not  long  survive  the  journey.    This  form  I  saw 
a  short  time  ago  growing  in  the  Burford  Lodge 
collection  under  the  name  of  candidum.    In  a 
year  or  two  after  this  D.  lituiflorum  was  again 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  and 
with  it  a  short,  ereet  giowing  ^ant  beating  a 
similar  flower,  which  obtained  the  varietal 
name  of  Freemani.   D.  Utuiflomm  is  a  pen- 
dent apeoies,  some  of  the  stems  of  the  plants 
imported  by  me  having  been  each  3  feet  and  4 
feet  in  length.   It  should  be  grown  in  a  hang- 
ing basket  or  pot,  but  the  basket  will  be  the 
more  suitable.    The  basket  should  be  well 
drained,  using  for  soil  living  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  a  little  good  brown  peat  fibre.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  its  growing  season, 
plenty  of  water  must  be  given  it  at  the  roots 
and  a  liberal  allowance  overhead,  as  I  find  it  is 
very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and 
black  thrips,  and  if  these  get  a  hold  they  soon 
cause  much  injury.    At  the  end  of  the  growing 
season  much  less  water  will  be  necessary,  and 
the  plants  must  be  moved  to  cooler  quarters. 
Suffident  moistare  will  be  necessa^,  however, 
to  keep  the  stem-like  pseudo  -  bulbs  from 
shrivelling.    It  will  shed  its  leaves  and  the  buds 
will  push  out  from  the  pseudo-bulbs  usually  in 
the  month  of  A^ril,  when  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  warmer  position  and  receive  more  water 
again,  when  the  flowers  will  swell  out  and  ez- 
jMod  in  all  their  beauty.    The  plants  as  soon 
as  the  Sowen  are  past  should  be  re-surfaced 
and  started  into  growth.    There  are  one  or  two 
reasons  why  this  plant  is  scarce.    One  is  from 
growing  it  upon  a  olock  of  wood  and  neglecting 


Dsndrobium  sulcatom. — ^W.  H.  Bntt  sends 
a  trass  bloom  asking  if  it  is  not  D.  deoaiflonim. 
It  is  not,  the  raoeme  being  much  shorter  and  the 
iadividaal  flowers  smaller  than  those  of  D.  densl- 
flornm  ;  the  flowers,  too,  differ  somewhat  in  shape 
and  colour,  but  the  habit  is  quite  distinct.  D. 
salcatam  has  flattened  stems  from  9  Inches  to  a 
foot  long.  These  are  mnoh  ribbed  and  bear  near 
the  summit  seveial  eood-sised  dero  green  leaves. 
It  is  not  so  desirable  a  plant  ai  D.  densiflonun 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  but  as  a  distinct 
species  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  collec- 
tion. The  plant  comes  from  Northern  India,  where 
It  was  flrst  lonnd  by  Gibson  now  nearly  sixty  years 
ago.-W. 

Lsalia  harpopbylla. — John  Fuller  sen-ls  m9 
a  box  of  blooms  of  wa  species,  saying  the  plants 
producing  them  have  all  been  grown  in  the  cool 
house  with  the  Odontoglossams.  This  I  do  not 
doubt  in  the  least,  for  I  believe  in  keeping  this 
species  somewhat  cool.  I  have  frequently  seen 
this  Orchid  grown  with  other  cool  house  plants, 
but  Ur.  Brown,  in  charge  of  Mr.  White's  collec- 
tioD  at  Arddarroch,  lately  sent  me  a  spike  bearing 
six  splendid  flowers.  None  of  Hr.  Fuller's  spikes 
have  more  than  three  flowers,  and  if  this  is  broaght 
about  through  reducing  the  temperature,  then  X 
say  that  a  s%ht  increase  is  highly  beneficial  I 
have  been  shown  plants  of  this  species  which  had 
been  snbjeotei  to  several  degrees  of  frost,  'lliese 
flowered,  bat  I  am  sure  they  never  produced  spikes 
bearing  half -a-doien  blooms. — G. 

Dandrobiama  from  Bawtenstall.— From 
"J.  Q.  R."  comes  a  collection  of  these  bright  and 
beaatifal  flowers  for  an  opinion.  Among  them  is 
Wardlanum  candidam,  a  beautiful  flower,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest  white,  as  is  also  the 
Up,  saving  the  base,  which  has  the  usual  deni 
orange  and  the  two  deep  eye-like  spots.  This 
form  is  wrongly  named  album  ;  the  true  album  is 
quite  destitute  of  the  eye-like  spots.  D.  nobile 
elegans  is  a  fine  flower,  having  a  deal  of  colour  in 
the  sepals  and  petals  and  a  deep  blotch  of  maroon 
in  the  lip.  No.  3  is  similar  to  the  last  named  va- 
riety, but  is  a  finer  flomr,  being  larger  and  more 
heavily  marked.  No.4,D.BM!khourianumBaperbum, 
is  a  brilliant  form,  with  very  deep  and  brightly 
coloured  sepals  and  petals.  No.  5,  Cooksoni,  is  a  mag- 
nificent flower,  the  two  petals  heavily  coloured 
similar  to  the  lip.  No.  6,  D.  Sanderianam,  is  a  very 
bright  and  handsome  form.  No.  12  is  album,  a 
white  form  of  the  species,  but  not  so  handsome  as 
albescens,  recently  received  from  Mr.  Bvans,  of 
Bristdl.  The  above  are  all  varieties  of  nobile,  and 
very  grand  and  handsome  they  are.  No.  8,  D.  s[den- 
didissimom,  is  not  so  fine  a  form  as  one  recently 
received  from  the  Rev.  If r.  Handley.  No.  9  seems  to 
be  a  form  of  Ainsworthl,  and  No.ll,  chrysodisoas,  is 
a  poor  form  of  this  bytnld— at  least,  1  recently  saw 
it  much  finer  with  Sir  Trevor  lAwrence,  its  raiser. 
These  flowos  serve  to  show  what  a  scdendfd  die- 
play  these  plants  mast  make.  The  form  of  D. 
orassinode  album  I  fail  to  find  amongst  them,  al- 
thongh  I  see  the  name  on  the  list.  I  shoald  also 
be  glad  to  know  the  name  by  which  No.  3  is 
known. — W. 

Orchids  from  Obeltenham.— Mr.  Cypher,  of 
the  Queen's  Road  Nursery,  sends  me  some  ridhly 
coloured  forms  of  Odontogloesum  Rossi,  the  sepals 
more  or  less  deeply  banded  with  ohestaint-lnown, 
the  upper  half  of  tiie  petals  and  the  lip  pare  white. 
These  flowers  in'lividaally  measure  fully  3  inches 
across.  With  these  are  some  very  large  and  excel- 
lent varieties  of  the  old  /avon^l^,J2^i^r|i^ni 
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noUle.  Amongst  them  is  a  verj  light  variety  with 
latge  flowers,  having  a  very  deep  maroon  blotoh  at 
the  base  of  the  Up.  D.  nohila  pendolom  is  a  flae 
well-marked  flower,  remarkable  for  the  very  long 
footatHlkfl.  Some  floweni,  too,  of  a  largo-flowered 
form  of  D.  FindlayaDom,  with  a  deep  yellow  Hp, 
the  bright  orange-yellow-flowered  D.  flmbriatnm 
and  itu  variety  ocolatnm  are  also  Inoladed.  Blooms 
also  of  OdontogloMam  Cematesi  and  its  variety 
deoonun,  td  fine  size  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
ooloor.  ware  also  sent.— G. 

A  (dUrminff  Dendroliiuzii  in  bloom  in  the 
Orchid  hoose  at  &ew  ia  D.  cretaoenm  rosenm,  which 
is  grown  near  the  glass,  and  the  leafless  pseado- 
balbs  are  smothered  with  the  tenderly  coloured 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rose,  and  the 
bold  Up  of  a  primrose  colour  margined  with  soft 
^Dk.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beaotifol  of  the  Den- 
orobiams,  very  free  and  cheerful  in  colonr.  The 
type  Is  a  native  of  the  Eart  Indies,  has  white 
flowers,  whioh  appear  in  the  summer  m<mths. 

Dendrobinm  ameth7stoa*louam.~"  B.J.H." 
sends  a  part  of  a  raceme  of  tSis  plant  which  he 
■lys  came  from  the  Philippinea  last  year.  It  was 
from  the  same  Islands  Messrs.  Veltoh  zeoeived  It 
aboat  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  seen  the  plant  In 
one  or  two  ooUectiooa.  It  always  struck  me  as 
being  very  ugly  and  the  racemes  short.  The 
flowers  are  small,  individually  about  1^  inches 
aczoes,  the  sepals  and  petals  and  the  base  of  the 
Up  pnre  Ivory-white,  the  front  portion  of  the 
Up  of  a  olear  rich  br^ht  purple.  The  plant  stiU 
remains  scarce  in  this  oon^ry.  The  flowers  aj^ear 
to  last  a  considerable  time  wnnt  ont  and  tdaoed  in 
water.— W.  H.  G. 

Oymbiditun  ebnrnenm.— This  plant  fa  now 

blooming  freely  at  Cbeam  Park,  the  speobnen  hav. 
log  about  eight  large  Ivoiy- white  flowers  expanded. 
I  was  told  it  had  had  more,  but  that  some  had  been 
out.  This  plant  sometimea  produces  two  and  three 
flowers  upon  a  single  stem,  but  I  think  they  have 
a  noUer  effect  when  produced  singly.  The  whole 
flower  Is  pnie  ivory-white,  saving  a  stain  td  yeUow 
on  the  lip.  The  plant  shouldbe  potted  in  good 
light  turfy  loam  and  peat.  In  the  summer  time  It 
may  be  grown  in  the  ooolest  house,  placing  it  in 
the  Cattleya  house  doitiur  onr  ooolest  months,  when 
it  flowers.— W.  H.  O. 


SffOST  NOTJBS.—OaOBIJ>B. 


Cattleya  ScfaroaderflB.— This  ia  now  hloomiog 
vfli^  freely  in  Mr.  Jaoomb's  garden  at  Oheam  Psj-k, 
This  plant,  flgared  in  Thk  QAaosN,  July  11, 1881,  is 
very  distinct,  the  floweie  even  being  aweeter  scented 
than  thoae  of  the  variety  ohoooensis,  which  naoally  ia 
oonndered  the  most  hagrant  of  ^the  Triaus  aeooon. 
— W. 

Oattlsya  Triansa.— From  Hr.  Oarr,  Cioydon 
Lodge,  come  two  fine  forms  of  this  plant  asking  for 
names.  I  am  nnahle  to  name  every  flower  that  oomea 
under  my  notioe  j  suffice  it  to  say  they  are  both  ex- 
ceptionally good  varieties.  The  Dendrobiam  nobile 
flowera  frmu  the  same  grower  ate  also  very  good,  bat 
they  are  enseeded  in  sise  and  brightness  <a.  ooloar  by 
others  now  to  hand. — W. 

Chyaia  braote8oeiu.--I  have  received  flowers 
ol  this  plant  from  several  readers.  I  recently  saw  a 
^laat  bearing  eight  trasses  of  its  large  pare  white 
flowers,  whioh  are  stained  with  yellow  on  the  lip,  I 
do  not  know  why  the  varieties  of  Ohysia  are  not  more 
popular,  as  they  flower  freely.  Each  shoot,  if  anfla- 
oiently  strong,  furnishea  a  truss  of  bloom,  the  iadi- 
TidosJ  flowera  being  of  good  size,  very  showy,  and  last- 
ing a  long  time  in  perfection.  Tha  varieties  of  Ghyais 
require  the  heat  of  the  Cattleya  house.— W.  H.  G. 

FhatuB  tuberouloBUS.— Mr.  Kerslate,  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry  in  last  week's  issue  as  to  how  he  growa 
this  plant,  says  that  he  nsaa  a  nurture  of  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  good  brown  fibroaa  peat.  The  pUntaThung 
up  near  the  roof-glass  orer  a  heated  tank  of  water,  are 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  aan  and  lightJy 
syringed  twice  in  the  day,  a  liberal  aupplr  of  water 
also  bemg  nren  to  their  roots.  The  temperatare 
ranges  from  76"  to  83^  with  sun  heat.  Mr.  Kerslake 
likewise  adds  tliat  the  yellow  thrips  are  very  fond  of 
this  plant, — G, 


MARKET  GABDSN  NOTES. 

Splbkoid  weather  for  seed-sowing  has  lately 
prevailed,  and  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
with  all  early  crops,  the  land  being  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Severe  frost  in  January,  fol- 
lowed by  exceptionally  heavy  rains  in  Febraaiy, 
and  bright  sunshine  and  drying  winds  in  March, 
has  brought  the  soil  into  good  working  «der. 
The  most  Important  operations  now  on  Sand  aro 
the  fidlowing,  via. : — 

AsPAUacrs.— New  beds  are  bring  (wepared  in 

readiness  for  planting,  as  the  moat  favourable  time 
for  that  work  ia  when  the  young  plants  have  made 
shoota  a  few  inches  in  lei^tii.  Older  beds  are 
being  lightly  pricked  over,  and  all  stones  and 
rubbish  removed  from  the  surface,  a  dressing  of 
salt  being  applied  at  tha  same  time. 

Bboad  Bbakb.— nie  main  crop  of  Broad  Wind- 
ear  Beans  mnst  now  be  planted.  Very  few  are 
grown  fw  late  erc^. 

Bboocoli.— The  white  early  kinds  are  now 
plentif  al.  and  realise  good  nrioes ;  late  crops  look 
lemaricably  well.  Seed  of  both  early  and  late 
kinds  Is  now  bcdog  sown  in  open-air  beds. 

BsuBBna  Sprouts  are  being  cleared  off  the  land, 
as  the  growing  weather  causes  the  sprouts  to 
become  loose  and  of  little  value.  Plants  that 
have  been  raised  in  boxes  are  being  pricked  out  for 
the  earliest  orop,  and  seed  sown  in  the  t^wo  for 
main,  and  late  crops.  Home-grown  ned  Is  now 
mostly  used. 

CABBAas.— Early  antnmn-planted  crops  are  now 
growing  rapidly,  and  wiU  soon  be  flt  for  market ; 
hoeing  and  dusting  with  soot  are  being  d<me,  and 
sacoMsional  cropa  pat  oat  bom  plants  left  in  the 
seed  beds  all  the  winter. 

OAnLXTLOWEBS-— Plants  wintered  under  ghws 
are  bring  put  ont  on  warm  borders,  deep  drills 
being  drawn  to  shelter  the  jdants  from  wind. 
Spring-sown  plants  raised  nnder  glaaa  are  being 
pricked  oat,  and  form  a  olose  snooearion  to  the 
aatomn-sown  planti. 

Cabbotb  of  the  Ear^  Horn  kinds  are  hugriy 
grown  on  gentle  hotbeds  under  glass.  They  are 
bonohed  mrectiy  they  are  laige  enough  for  use, 
and  ttie  frames  otiUsed  for  Cnmmbers. 

OmoKS.— The  main  crops  are  now  being  sown ; 
the  soil  having  been  roughly  ridged  np^ir  some 
time  is  forked  down,  and  as  soon  as  the  surface 
is  dry  shaUow  driUs  are  drawn  and  the  seed 
sown  thinly.  Late-keeping  kinds,  aooh  as  James's 
Long  Keeping  and  Bedfordahire  Champion,  are  in 
the  greatMt  request. 

Pbab  for  main  crops  are  now  being  sown. 
La^  wrinkled  Peas  ot  medium  height  are  the 
greatest  favonritee,  Stratagem  and  Pride  of  the 
Market  having  quite  supeneded  the  loand  white 
varieties. 

PoTATOBB^The  preparation  of  the  soU  for  the 
nuun  crops  now  oocapies  all  spare  time,  and  there 
wiU  doubtless  be  a  very  large  area  planted  this 
year,  for  although  the  price  per  ton  has  not  been 
high,  there  are  few  crops  more  reliable  than 
Potatoes.  Imperator,  Beading  Basset,  Windsor 
Oastle,  and  Magnom  Bonum  are  all  largriy  grown. 

Radibheb  are  an  important  early  crop  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open.  Great  qnantiwa  are 
now  being  brought  forward  in  open-air  beds, 
covered  at  night  with  litter.  The  scarlet  short  top 
and  French  Breakfast  are  the  sorts  most  grown, 
but  for  later  crops  the  round  Rsdlshea  are  best. 

Rhubabb  is  now  coming  in  from  open-air 
beds  where  the  crowns  have  been  covered  with 
litter.  The  cariy  dark  crimson  varieties  are  In 
most  reqaest. 

Tomato  plants  are  being  pushed  on  in  quantity 
both  for  growing  under  glass  and  for  planting 
against  walls  and  trellises,  for  unless  Uie  plants 
are  well  advanced  when  put  oat  in  Hay  there  Is 
Uttle  chance  of  getting  the  crop  ripened  off  before 
frost  comes  on. 

Fbuit  gardens  AMD  ORCHARDS  present  a  very 
promising  appearance,  bloom  buds  being  both 
abondant  and  stnmg,  and  onless  we  get  some  ex- 


ceptlooally  bad  weather  when  the  blo<Hn  is  ex- 
panded, we  shaU  probably  get  a  heavy  fmit  crop. 
Wall  trees  that  are  fast  coming  into  bloom  ate 
having  protection  in  the  shape  of  double  fldi  nets 
placed  over  them,  as  cutting  winds  are  even 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  actual  frosts.  Strawberries 
are  poshing  up  strongly,  the  beds  are  being  cleared 
of  weeds,  and  febe  soil  trodden  flnnly  round  tlte 
plants.  JAVH  GBOOX. 

Garden  Flora. 


PLATB  908. 

TEA  ROSE  COBINNA. 
(with  a  coloured  plate.*) 
Am  interesting  fact  was  indicated  by  the  notes 
that  Mr.  Grahame  contributed  to  the  last 
volnme  of  The  Qabdkn  on  Rosea  of  the  last 
decade,  namely,  that  our  own  raisers  were  not 
far  behind  thoae  on  the  Continent  in  Hie  num- 
bw  and  quality  of  their  additioiu  during  Uiat 
period.  Oompaiiaons  between  the  two  cannot 
be  made  numerically,  for  those  of  us  who  an- 
nually reoeire  from  abroad  a  goodly  list  of 
novritiea  know  well  that  many  of  thun  are  of 
little  value,  whilat,  on  tha  other  hand,  the 
comparatively  meagre  nnmbwa  that  oar  home 
raisers  offer  aa  a  matter  <d  fact  yield  a  peroent- 
age  of  good  kinds  almost  or  quite  aa  lugh.  In  a 
general  way  Boaea  of  English  origin  alw^ 
justify  a  trial,  and  nsaally  beooma  standard 
kinds.  Moreover,  we  generally  know  some- 
thing of  them  and  their  merita  beftne  they 
come  into  commerce,  as  the  flowers  appear  at 
the  shows  and  may  be  seen  in  the  norseries  of 
those  who  have  them.  This  is  true  of  Corinna 
in  any  case,  and  although  it  is  only  now  about 
to  be  put  into  commerce,  it  ia  known  well 
enough  to  many  of  us,  and  good  opinions  have 
been  formed  concerning  it  that  it  doubtless  will 
fully  justify.  Its  flowera  have  been  briore  the 
puUic  at  various  times  since  1891,  and  there- 
fore \xj  this  time  there  is  douhtleaa  an  sbnn- 
dant  stodc  of  the  kind  to  meet  the  demand  that 
assoiedly  exists  for  it.  Althoagh  w«  do  not 
deasrt  or  lightly  regard  our  old  and  well- 
tried  kinds,  there  is  a  sperial  delight,  as 
each  Rose  season  comes  round,  in  anticip^iDg 
the  flowering  of  new  kinds  that  have  been  pur- 
chased. Iknew  nothing  of  Corinna,  or  even 
that  there  was  such  a  promising  new  kind,  when 
visiting  Waltham  Cross  two  years  ago,  and 
therefore,  if  the  chief  merit  of  any  new  kiod 
is  its  diatanctiveneaa,  it  is  strong  teatimony  in 
its  favour,  that  espying  from  a  short  distance  a 
glow  of  wonderful  colour  upon  a  breadth  of 
standard  plants,  I  immediately  asked  what  the 
kind  was  and  quickly  made  my  way  to  the  spot 
and  inspected  it.  The  plate  does  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  rich  and  love^  oolour  of  the  flowers. 
As  in  many  other  Teas,  the  aul^  Uendin^  of 
soft  hues  almoat  defiee  adequate  deacription. 
Tba  body  of  the  flower  is  u  a  actft  flean  col- 
our, aiul  about  the  base  it  is  deeply  sitffiised 
with  a  distinct  copper  ahade,  whilst  a  flush  of 
rich  rose  gives  a  glow  of  brigfatneae  to  the  edges 
of  the  petals.  It  may  be  compared  with 
Luciole,  which,  lovely  kind  aa  it  is,  has,  unfor* 
tunatoly,  a  lack  of  robustoeas,  and  is  only  suit- 
able for  favoured  gardens.  Corinna  promises  to 
give  us  the  same  wonderful  ooloar,  combined 
with  a  vigour,  freedom  and  hardiness  that  will 

Ermit  a&  who  can  grow  Tea  Roses  at  all  to 
ve  and  enjoyto  tM  full  Uie  unique  beauty 
of  this  kind.   The  flower  is  btnne  on  a  study 

•  Drawn  for  Thf  GaBDES  by  Marie  Low  in  Ue-arf. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son's  nuweriea,  Waltham  Croaa. 
Litltographed  and  print;d^y  Gi 
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erect  stem,  U  of  the  average  size  and  haa  a  fair 
amount  of  substanoe.  Upon  the  plants  I  saw, 
disbudded  shoots  were  carrying  fioe^  well- 
formed  flowers  ;  whilst  others  uot  disbudded 
were  laden  with  Blooms  in  cluatera  that  plainly 
indicated  the  undoubted  merits  of  the  kind  for 
the  garden,  even  if  it  erentually  comes  short 
of  the  exhibitor's  standard  of  merit  The  bold 
half-opened  bud  smrmounting  ridi  leafage  (as 
shown  in  the  plate)  is  truly  ebaiaoteristio  of 
the  kind.  There  is  a  good  liat  of  Roses  that 
have  emanated  from  the  Wattham  Cross  nur- 
serios  during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  Teas  are 
quite  in  the  minority.  One  of  these  last 
— Sappho — sent  oiit  a  few  years  agOj  was  well 
received  at  the  time,  but  it  comes  very  near 
Franoisca  Kruger,  Gotinna  is  an  acquisition 
with  distinct  merits  that  go  far  beyond  casual 
ami  minor  points  of  resemblaace  to  other  kinds, 
and  I  may  safely  aay  it  is  by  far  Uie  best  Tea 
Rose  that  Mr.  W.  Paul  has  aant  out 

A.  H. 


The  Week's  Work. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Fi03.— Once  more  many  of  the  uoproteoted  points 
of  wall  trees  have  been  badly  iojared  by  frosts, 
not  a  few  of  the  hardier  short  -  jointed  young 
growths  on  trees  gnite  ia  the  open  also  being 
crippled.  What  yoaag  shoots  hare  escaped  are 
well  famished  with  embryo  fruits  at  the  points, 
and  in  praniog,  these  ought  to  be  saved  as  mncdi 
as  possiUe.  Protected  trees  should  not  be  too 
hastily  exposed,  especially  where  the  fmit  is  for- 
ward, bnt  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  completing 
the  proning  and  nailing.  Same  of  the  longest  and 
most  naked  branches  onght  to  be  cot  back  to 
yoanger  shoots,  this  being  done  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  centres  as  well  as  the  ends  of  the 
trees  well  furnished  with  bearing  wood,  and  thin- 
ning out  generally  Is  advisable,  crowded  branches 
being  neither  hardy  nor  fmitfal.  If  close  training 
ia  resorted  to,  and  it  answers  well  if  properly 
cariied  oat,  lay  all  In  neatly,  taking  good  care  that 
the  yoong  or  bearing  shoots  are  not  less  than  6 
inches  apart.  Where  the  points  are  allowed  to  set 
out  from  the  walls,  a  certain  amonnt  of  thioDing 
out  should  be  done,  and  all  the  main  branches 
ought  to  be  securely  fastened  to  the  walls  by 
means  of  strong  stripe  of  leather.  On  no  accuant 
take  out  the  points  of  stout  yoang  sboots,  as  it  is 
on  these  where  this  year's  crop  of  fruit  will  be 
principally  produced.  Clear  away  the  bulk  of 
saeker-growth  from  about  the  stems  of  the  trees, 
this  not  being  the  beat  kind  of  wood  for  laying  in. 
Trees  badly  iojared  by  the  frost  should  have  nil 
dead  wood  out  oat,  but  as  a  rule  It  is  not  edvis- 
able  to  oat  sound  wood  back  more  than  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  thinning  out  Harder,  ahort-jointed, 
more  productive  shoots  are  produced  from  lightly- 
prnned  branches,  those  springing  from  near  the 
ground  being  grosa,  nnfruitful,  and  the  mostliable 
t3  iojary  from  frosts.  Once  they  aro  cat  down  to 
near  the  groand  by  frost*,  it  frequently  takes 
several  seasons  to  bring  them  back  to  their  old 
produc'iire  state,  and  that  is  a  strong  argnment  in 
favour  of  affording  protection  every  winter. 

Planting  Fig  tbeks.— Now  is  perhaps  the  best 
time  of  the  year  for  planting  Figs,  and  that 
whether  they  are  alrea'iy  established  oo  the  place 
or  have  to  be  bought  in.  The  three  hardiest  and 
most  reliable  varieties  for  open-air  cultaro  are 
Brown  Turkey,  White  Harseillee,  and  Brunswick, 
the  last-named  being  the  lea*t  productive  of  the 
^t.  Along  the  south  coast  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  these  Figs  succeed  well  in  very  many  places 
without  the  protection  of  walls,  bat  in  the  more 
inland  and  les^  favoured  localities  they  must  have 
I  his  shelter,  the  hottest  corner  ia  the  garden  sait- 
iog  them  best.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  strong 


or  rich  soil  is  nnsnitable  for  Figs,  being  certain  to 
cause  a  rank  growth,  which,  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  t^e  least  calculated  to  do  good  service. 
When  Figs  suoceed  best  is  on  the  more  ohalky 
soils,  and  if  chalk  cannot  be  freely  mixed  with  the 
soil  used,  old  mortar  rubbish  ought  to  be  sabatituted 
in  either  case  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
balk.  The  rest  may  ba  either  fresh  loam  or  a  mis- 
tuie  of  subsoil  and  top  spit  of  garden  soiL  Should 
the  subst^  of  the  site  be  of  a  heavy,  clayey  nature, 
the  Fig  roots  onght  to  be  prevented  from  striking 
down  into  this,  a  layer  6  inches  thick  <^  either 
chalk  or  mortar  rubbish  being  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bole  for  that  purpose.  Always  plant  rather 
high,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  raised  border,  and  if  the 
roots  are  eventoolly  allowed  to  ramble.it  ought,  if 
possil)le,  to  be  through  a  hard  path.  Some  of  the 
most  proAtable  trees  are  those  with  their  roots 
somemiat  confined  and  kept  active  near  the  sur-' 
face  by  means  of  top-dressings  of  loam  and  obalk 
or  mortar  rubbish  and  a  little  solid  manure.  The 
trees  are  nsaallj  supplied  by  nurserymen  in  pots, 
and  prior  to  being  planted  should  have  their  roots 
carefully  uncoiled,  very  lightly  pruned  where 
to>ken,  and  then  spread  well  out  Into  the  soil, 
making  the  latter  qaite  firm.  Molch  with  strawy 
litter.  Trees  with  a  dear  stem  are  to  be  preferred, 
and  no  more  prunlii«  than  is  necessary  for  laying 
a  good  foundation  ^ould  ba  resorted  to.  Train  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan. 

Uncovbbing  Goobbbebbt  bushbs.— Growth  is 
very  early  this  season,  many  of  the  boshes  coming 
into  flower  by  Uaroh  21.  At  this  stage  they  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  interfered  vith  hj  birds,  aoi  some 
portion  or  all  of  the  protective  covering  may  now 
be  removed.  Where  there  is  a  frame-work  covered 
by  either  galvanised  wire  netting  or  flab  nets,  only 
the  sides  need  be  wholly  or  partlilly  cleared,  the 
aim  being  to  let  insect-eatiog  birds,  including  the 
cuckoo  (when  it  comes),  have  free  access  to  the 
bushes.  The  cuckoo  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that 
prey  on  the  Gooseberiy  caterpillar,  but  if  smaller 
birds  do  their  duty,  the  parent  Sies  will  be  la^Iy 
destroyed,  and  but  few  grubs  be  seen  in  oonse- 
qoeoce.  Those  who  tie  up  the  bushes  in  the  form 
of  a  cone  ought  to  have  let  them  down  into  their 
natural  position  ere  this,  and  what  little  pruning 
is  needed  may  be  don?  now,  or  else  be  deferred  till 
the  fruits  are  iaigo  enough  for  cooking,  the  shoots 
cat  out  being  cleared  of  the  fmit  as  the  work  goes 
on. 

IiAXM  aUFTiKQ.— Sap  movement  has  com- 
menced somewhat  earlier  than  usoal,  and  mncAi 
grafiii^  has  already  been  done.  Itii  not  yet  too 
late  to  do  this  important  work,  especially  If  the 
scions  have  for  some  time  back  been  kept  half 
plunged  behind  a  north  wall  or  in  a  cool  site  of 
some  kind.  The  sap  shoald  be  well  on  the  move 
Id  the  case  of  the  stock,  and  only  just  moving  in 
the  scions.  Old  orchard  trees  liaving  had  the  prin- 
cipal branches  lightly  shortened  back  may  have 
one  or  more  grafts  Inserted  in  all  these,  this  being 
the  means  of  quickly  changing  their  character  for 
the  better  without  having  to  wait  for  crops.  Leave 
some  of  the  spr^  or  smaller  growths  thinly  about 
the  headed-faack  branches,  these  serving  to  keep 
the  roots  active  till  the  scions  are  growing  strongly, 
when  they  should  be  oleanly  out  away,  as  being 
no  longer  needed.  If  preferred  the  limbs  may  be 
sawn  off  stitl  nearer  the  trunk,  and  instead  of  one 
or  two  grafts  being  inserted,  five  or  six  may  be  used, 
but  in  this  case  the  trees  are  much  longer  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  serviceable  state.  In  all  instances  where 
the  stocks  aro  considerably  larger  than  the  scions, 
crown  or  rind  grafting  is  the  best  method  that 
can  be  tiled,  but  if  smul  seedlings  or  suckers  are 
gnJted,  then  what  is  known  as  whip  grafting  is  to 
be  preferred.  Plum  stocks  of  any  kind  may  be 
grafted  with  either  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
or  Plums ;  Crab  and  Paradise  Apple  stocks  with 
Apples ;  Qaince  and  Fear  stocks  with  Pears, 
uaa  the  Mahaleb  and  wild  Cherry  stocks 
with  Cherries  generally.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
head  back  the  branches  on  horizontally*trained 
Apple  and  Fear  trees,  regiaf  tbig  with  some  other 
superior  variety.  One  side,  or  even  every  other 
branch,  may  be  done  this  season,  completing, if  de- 
sirable, the  rest  of  the  tree  next  spring.  There  is 


nothing  to  prevent  grafting  several  varieties  on  an 
old  tree,  and  new  life  may  be  put  into  stunted  ends 
by  shortening  back  the  old  wood  lightly  and  re* 
grafting  with  healtiiy  scions. 

W.  iGaOLDEV. 


PLANT  HOUSBS. 

Stovbh  — Genebal  cxtltdbal  notes.— By  this 
time,  with  the  advent  of  snch  remarkably  fine 
weather,  most  of  the  stove  plants  will  be  making 
good  progress  in  growth.  As  this  progresses,  it 
will  require  all  the  more  ingenuity  to  avoid  injury 
to  them  by  overorowding.  It  is  far  easier  to  win- 
ter the  plants  and  grow  them  for  a  few  weeks  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  without  harm,  but 
when  such  as  Caladiums  and  other  fast-growing 
plants  want  additional  room,  something  must 
saffer  unless  there  be  an  outlet  in  other  houses  for 
a  few  things.  Fur  instance,  plants  that  have  been 
doine  good  service  throng  the  winter  shoald  be 
found  room  for  elsewhere,  so  that  the  stove  itself 
is  mainly  devoted  to  plants  for  the  summer  and 
moro  immediate  uses,  and  to  permanent  occupants, 
of  coarse.  A  deal  may  be  done  by  elevating  spe- 
cimeiu  upon  pots  ;  this  will  be  not  only  to  their  own 
good,  but  be  better  at  (he  same  time  for  smaller 
ones.  No  old  or  snperSuoos  foliage  should  be 
allowed  upon  Uarantas  and  Alocanas  now;  this 
may  all  be  thinned  down  gradually  as  young  leaves 
appear.  Nor  should  Ferns  be  permitted  to  carry 
old  fronds  to  any  great  extent.  By  their  remov^ 
the  brown  scale  will  to  some  extent  be  prevented 
from  getting  a  foothold  upon  the  younger  ones. 

The  shading  will  now  1m  needed  Tor  a  few  hours 
during  each  day,  bat  do  not  apply  it  either  too 
early  or  leave  it  on  too  late  in  the  day.  If  this  be 
done,  it  will  entirely  defeat  the  object  In  view, 
which  should  be  that  of  securing  such  a  growth  in 
any  case  as  will  stand  the  maximam  of  snnl'ght 
before  shading  is  applied.  Too  much  shade  at 
this  period  means  a  weakened  growth,  or  at 
least  an  attenuated  one  in  shoots  and  leaf-stalks. 
To  some  plants  it  is  absolutely  rolnoas.  Allaman- 
das,  Boagainvilleas,  Dipladenias  and  Cleroden- 
droDB  aro  examples  of  thi>,  nor  do  Izoras  require 
it  unless  in  pits  quite  close  to  the  glaa.<i.  The  best 
way  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  question  of  shad- 
ing Is  to  80  arrange  the  plants  that  one  part  of  a 
bouse  can  be  shaded,  wldlst  the  other  part  for  the 
presKit  has  nmie  at  all,  then  arrange  the  plants 
accordingly.  Flowering  plants,  on  the  whole,  will 
be  better  withoat  it,  whilst  those  grown  mainly 
for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  will  be  safer  with 
it  during  bright  sunshine.  Those  who  do  not  use 
roller  blinds,  bnt  have  to  depend  upon  daubing  the 
glass  with  some  mixture  or  other,  most  be  careful 
what  they  are  about  Let  tUs  composition  be  what 
it  may.  It  is  in  no  sense  comparable  to  blinds.  In 
its  applica'ion  the  common  mistake  Is  to  apply  It 
far  too  heavily ;  the  merest  po^ble  coating  will 
be  sufficient,  at  least  for  the  present,  it  being  better 
to  add  more  later  on.  When  applied,  it  shoald  be 
stippled  (to  use  a  painter's  term)  by  dotting  it  nil 
over  with  a  large  pater's  brush,  so  as  to  eqiuUise 
its  density.  Those  who  depend  upon  this  method 
will  do  welt  to  apply  the  slightest  amount  and 
note  its  effects. 

In  spite  of  the  fine  weather  and  increased  tem- 
peratures, it  will  not  do  to  be  led  away  with  the 
idea  that  a  proportionate  increase  is  needed  in  the 
requirements  of  the  plants  as  to  watering.  If  a 
plant  does  droop  a  little  about  now,  it  is  often 
from  other  causes  than  the  want  of  water,  newly- 
potted  ones  moro  particularly.  Some  with  a  good 
amount  of  roots  will  take  a  fair  quantity — Cala- 
diums,  for  instance,  of  the  herbaceous  section,  and 
Palms  of  the  evergreen  class.  Plants  that  have 
not  been  potted  this  spring,  but  whose  roots  are 
known  to  bs  it  a  healthy  state  wit^  the  growth 
now  active,  will  of  course  take  mora  water.  In  no 
ca<e  shoald  Palms  be  allowed  to  suffer.  I  would 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  slightly  too  much  water 
than  let  them  saffer  from  want  of  it.  Moro  Palms 
suffer  by  far  from  drought  than  a  goodly  number 
of  growers  imagine  them  to  do.  In  hardly  any 
case  will  manorial  stimulant  be  found  needful 
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7et ;  leftve  tbeM  alone  for  a  time,  and  let  tbe  plaats 
d^end  more  upon  the  good  properties  of  tbe  soil. 
When  ued  too  early  in  the  season  there  is  a 
greater  risk  of  Bearing  the  soil  than  there  is  the 
po8*ibIe  (dumoe  oE  rendering  assistance  to  any 
plant. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  stove  should  now  be 
made  more  ooogenial  to  plant  growth  by  more 
frequent  dampingB  down,  by  increasing  the  ase  of 
the  syringe,  and  by  always  keeping  the  evaporat- 
ingpana  filled  np.  If  the  pl-ints  daring  bright 
sanablne  do  appirently  safiFer  somewh&^  it  is  a  far 
better  and  sifer  plan  to  bedew  them  with  the 
Bjringe  then  to  apply  water  to  the  roots.  Tbis 
miy  bs  done  witboat  any  fear  of  injary,  even  If  no 
shading  is  ased;  in  many  cases  tbe  plants  even 
seem  to  delight  in  It.  A  difference  mast,  of  coarse, 
ba  made  bitween  doll  and  bright  weather  as  to 
artiSoial  atmoapherio  conditions.  If  tbis  be  not 
attended  to,  the  growth  made  daring  a  dall  period 
will  nataraUy  saSer  more  when  the  san  shines 
again.  The  temperatnre  of  thestove  propershoald 
not;  yet  be  facreased  too  mach  at  night.  If  it  be 
still  cold  Ka-i  frosty  whea  thii  appeara  in  print, 
Ca'  is  mach  better  and  safer  than  anything  higher 
at  bankiag>ap  time,  so  arranging  tha  stoking  as  to 
maintain  nearly  that  standard  throo^  the  night. 
With  milder  weather  68<*  may  bs  tbe  arerajie ;  in 
n-3  case  nead  It  be  ezoeaded.  Tiie  day  tempera- 
tares  may  ran  ap  to  83°  when  the  hoaie  is  closed. 
The  airing  should  be  attended  to  with  caution. 
With  no  bllnda  upon  tbe  roof  to  check  a  rapid 
iarash  of  cold  air,  a  strip  at  least  of  shading  mate- 
rial win  do  good  service  being  tacked  over  the 
Tentilstors  where  ttie  hooaas  are  eitnated  in  ex- 
posed situations.  A  few  degrees  less  than  those 
already  quoted  will  be  ample  for  what  are  usually 
desolated  cool  stove  plants,  or  where  there  U  no 
need  fix  hastening  the  growth.        J.  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

I  hWT  off  the  onltural  details  last  week  at  the  im- 
portant point  of  finding  the  best  positions  in  the 
varioos  departments  f or  individoal  specimens.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  lamp  the  ocoDpartinente  togetber 
and  define  them  as  oool,  intermediate,  and  hot,  bat 
a  cnltlvator  most  not  fancy  that  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  refer  to  some  manual  or  other  on  Orchid  cul- 
ture and  ascertain  which  genes  or  species  has  to 
be  provided  with  oool  treatment  and  which  re- 
qaires  a  warmer  temperature.  All  tbis  informa- 
uoa  I  freely  admit  is  necessary,  bat  it  is  only  pre- 
liminary to  the  namerons  other  details  wbich  I 
endeavour  to  set  before  the  readers  of  Thb  Oab 
DEM  weak  by  week.  It  requires  much  thongbt  to 
ascertain  the  best  positions  for  even  one  genus, 
such  as  the  great  class  of  Cyprlpediam.  I  often 
had  conversa'.ionB  with  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Spyers, 
when  he  was  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  aboat  tbe  more  minute  details  of  cul- 
ture and  the  b&it  treatment  of  individual  speci- 
mens. I  remember  his  remarking  that  he  tried  all 
sorts  of  positions  for  Cyprlpedium  Fairrieinuai,  a 
rare  species,  and  was  not  entirely  succeiisful  until 
tbe  plant  happened  to  be  placed  accidentally  under 
a  drip  from  the  roof  glass,  when  the  plant  improved 
in  appearance  steadily.  We  all  of  as  have  a  horror 
of  drip,  and  wonld  nwedlly  remove  any  plant  from 
under  it,  and  all  that  a  shrewd  observer  wonld 
learn  from  a  plant  of  any  kind  doing  well  nnder  a 
diip  would  be  the  lesson  that  it  ought  to  have  had 
more  water  at  the  time.  Again,  there  are  special 
sections  of  Orchids  even  of  tbe  same  genus  trhich 
most  not  be  treated  alike.  The  Mexican  L»lias 
and  Cattleyas,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  re- 
quire very  different  treatment  from  that  given  to 
the  Brazilian  speclea.  Those  of  as  who  have  had 
mach  to  do  with  tbe  establishing  of  imported  Or- 
chids can  look  back  with  a  great  degree  of  plea- 
sore  on  the  important  work  done  daring  that 
period,  but  with  the  pleasure  there  Is  also  the 
sorrowful  remembrance  of  the  many  indefatigable 
collectors  who  have  perished  in  tbe  ardaous  work 


of  collecting.  The  introduction  some  fifteen  years 
ago  of  Bollea  coelestis  brought  to  mind  the  good 
work  done  by  H.  Roesl's  nephew,  M.  E.  Klaboch,  in 
sending  over  in  good  condition  large  nnmbeis  of 
Bolleas,  Batemannias,  Pescitoreas,  Wancewlc- 
zellas,  ka.  He  did  ntt  live  to  sea  the  result  of  his 
labouts,  let  alone  enjoy  them,  but  he  was  able 
to  send  useful  information  to  Mr.  F.  Sander,  of 
St.  Albans.  They  were  found  growing  in  shady 
woods  well  protected  from  tbe  sac ;  therefore  close 
shade  Is  essential  for  them  in  this  country. 
Next  as  to  Uie  climite,  M.  Klaboch  averred 
that  rain  fell  more  or  less  almost  every  day  in  the 
ye.ir.  This  lei  ti  giving  them  a  constantly  moist 
atmosphere,  with  the  result  that  Hr.  F.  Sander 
cultivated  tbam  with  a  great  def^ree  of  success  in 
a  house  with  a  north  aspect.  Having  no  pseudo- 
bolbs,  they  are  difficult  to  import,  and  many  plants 
die  on  the  journey.  Those  who  may  obtain  im- 
ported plants  should  plant  the  live  rhizomes  In 
clean  potsherds,  keeping  the  erocks  constantly 
moist  until  the  plants  start  into  growth.  When 
roots  are  formed  remove  some  of  the  crocks  and 
replace  with  good  fibrous  brown  peat  and  Sphag- 
num. All  such  plants  sboald  be  placed  in  the  very 
shadiest  part  of  tbe  Cattleya  house.  Tbe  north 
side  of  the  house  Is  best,  but  thick  shading  ia  ne- 
cessary. Such  plants  almost  require  a  honae  to 
themselves,  for  the  dense  shade  required  and  moist 
atmosphere  do  not  suit  Cattleyas.  They  never 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  very  dry  at  the  roots. 
Some  of  the  plaats  will  thrive  well  in  baskets,  and 
may  be  suspended  from  the  roof-glass,  others  in 
flower-pota  on  atagea  nndernealh.  Tbe  very  beau- 
tiful Sobralla  zanUioleuca  and  other  speclea  of  this 
genua  snoceed  well  with  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Bolleas. 

Large  numbers  of  Oncidlonu  and  other  Orchids 
of  various  genera  are  pushiog  up  their  fiower-spikes 
freely,  and  require  constant  attention  in  various 
ways;  for  instance,  tbe  strain  upon  the  plants 
caused  by  the  prodactlon  ctf  flower-spikes  is  so 
great,  that  no  time  should  bs  spared  in  caring  for 
the  wants  of  snob  plants.  Some  of  them  jwoduced 
new  roots  as  well  as  flowers,  and  constant  watch- 
fulness Is  necessary  to  keep  any  dei»redaters,  such 
as  slugs,  woodlice,  and  cookroaches,  from  destroying 
these^useful  roots.  Orchids  rooting  freely  and  flower- 
ing need  also  fairly  plentiful  sup^es  of  water.  Some 
Orchids  produce  their  flowers,  and  when  these 
have  passed  away,  the  plants  go  into  their  resting 
period.  In  that  case  water  most  be  aj^died  wit£ 
caution.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  some  Or- 
chid spikes  are  liable  to  be  stopped  in  their  growth 
by  the  leaves  clasping  each  other.  I  had  some 
leaves  sent  to  me  the  other  day  in  this  state,  in- 
quiring  what  was  tbe  disease  and  the  remedy.  In 
a  collection  of  plants  of  Miltonia  vexlllarin,  for 
instance,  namerons  spikes  would  be  spoiled  If  the 
culUvatcff  was  not  oarefal  to  watch  them.  They 
get  caught  np  In  the  folds  of  the  leaved,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  extrioate  themselves  frequently  snap 
in  two,  and  no  flowers  can  be  prodaced.  They 
must  be  watched  for,  and  it  Is  easy  to  liberate 
them  with  tbe  ivoiy  end  of  a  budding  knife,  or  a 
label  flattened  to  a  thin  eige. 

Now  that  the  days  are  warm  when  the  sun  shines, 
it  f  s  tbe  more  necessary  to  see  that  all  plants  likely 
to  be  injured  by  too  much  sunlight  are  kept  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house.  We  keep  tbe  Miltonia 
vexlllaria  oear  the  glass  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
Cattleya  hoose ;  the  plaats  should  be  near  the  roof 
glass,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  sudden  bursts  of 
sanshine.  With  this  species  is  linked  the  pretty 
little  M.  Phalisnopsla.  It  is  not  thought  so  much 
of  now,  hat  I  have  seen  single  plants  sold  for  30 
guineas.  M.  Warscewiczl  is  not  a  common  plant, 
but  it  requires  much  the  same  treatment  as 
M.  vexiltaria.  Odontoglossum  blandum,  O.  nee- 
vlum  majas  and  0.  cirrhosum,  also  O.  Harryanum, 
are  wintered  in  the  oool  part  of  tbe  Cattleya  house, 
and  will  be  removed  thence  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  They  are  all  placed  as  near  as  we 
can  get  them  to  the  glass,  and  none  of  them  ever 
in  any  way  suffer  from  want  ot  water  at  tbe  roots, 
great  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  leaves  free  from 
thrips  and  red  spider.  Miltonia  Roezli  is  placed  In 
the  same  position  in  the  warmest  house,  and  there 


the  plants  remain  all  the  year  round,  but  I  tanof 
they  would  perhaps  be  better  in  the  intermediate 
house  in  summer.  J.  Oouolas. 


THB  KITCHEN  QABDSS. 

Fbbnch  Bkans  in  pits  akd  FBAHBa.— Where 
there  are  any  pits  or  frames  at  disposal  they  may 
well  be  utilised  for  forwardii^  a  good  batch  of 
French  Beans.  By  having  an  extended  rooting 
space  they  will  succeed  well  and  produce  frood 
crops— in  fact,  in  thU  latter  respect,  far  excelling 
any  grown  in  pots  and  with  not  nearly  the  troable 
as  regards  watering  and  feeding.  All  that  is  re- 
quired iii  sufficient  warmth  in  the  pipes  to 
maict^n  a  genial  heat  on  dull  and  wet  days, 
and  also  to  prevent  tbe  temperature  from  falling 
too  low  on  cold  nights.  Good  crops  may  even 
produced  in  a  two-light  or  three-light  frame  set 
over  a  gentle  hotbed.  In  this  latter  case,  tbe  plants 
may  be  raised  bj  sowing  three  seeds  in  a  4-inch  or 
5-inch  pot,  and  before  the  plants  become  pot- 
bound,  setting  them  out  in  rows  15  inches  apvt, 
arranging  the  clumps  I)  inohea  apart  io  the  rows. 
Some  loamy  and  fertile  soil,  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches  or  8  inches,  must  ba  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed.  By  damping  overhead  and 
olofiiug  early  with  sun-heat,  the  plants  will  grow 
freely,  taklog  care,  however,  that  the  lights  are 
not  kept  too  close  during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
In  heated  pits  see  that  the  interior  is  -wAl  filled 
up  with  old  fermenting  material  trodden  down 
very  firmly,  so  that  after  surfacing  with  soil,  this 
latter  is  quite  18  inches  from  the  glass.  The  seeds 
may  either  be  sown  in  rows  arranged  15  inches  or 
18  inches  apart,  according  to  space  U  disposal,  or 
the  seedlings  be  raised  in  pots  and  planted  oat.  If 
the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  no  watw  will  be  needed 
until  the  seed  leaves  are  through  t^e  soil.  After* 
wards  keep  the  soil  in  a  genial  state  of  moisture, 
and  as  the  plants  increase  In  size,  give  a  thoron|h 
soaking  twice  a  week. 

Eablt  Bebt.— The  c^portanity  should  be  taken 
during  tbe  first  week  of  April  to  sow  some 
Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  Beet,  or,  what  is  better. 
Crimson  Ball,  for  coming  into  use  during  the  early 
summer  months.  Select  an  open  site  and  where 
the  soil  is  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,  bat  not 
recently  manured.  Beet  is  very  partial  to  bamed 
refuse,  and  a  dressing  of  th:8  worked  in  previous 
to  Eoning  will  be  found  of  marked  benefit  in  the 
production  of  cl«an  and  good  quality  roots.  A 
sprinkling  of  soot  and  also  ^altat  the  rate  of  about 
2  oances  to  the  square  yard  will  also  be  found  a 
great  aid  towards  the  prodactlon  of  good  roots, 
if  the  soil  should  bo  dry,  soak  the  SMd  twelve 
hours  before  sowing. 

Planting  and  aowisa  Aupaeagus.  From 
present  appearances,  this  will  be  an  early  season, 
thus  making  It  all  the  more  desirable  that  all 
preliminary  operations  as  regards  the  preparation 
of  tbe  site  for  tbe  reception  of  tbe  plants  should 
be  well  in  hand,  so  that  there  vrill  be  no  delay 
with  the  work  of  planting.  Plants  which  are  being 
received  from  a  distance  are  generally  sent  off 
just  as  fresh  ^wth  and  consequently  root- action 
are  commencing.  Home-grown  roots  may  be  left 
until  the  top-grovrth  Is  2  inches  or  3  inches 
above  ground  with  the  certainty  of  their  sncceed- 
it^  well  if  carefally  removel  and  planted.  Tbe 
planting  mast  not  be  unduly  delajra,  nor  in  any 
case  must  the  roots  be  allowed  ti  become  diy 
between  the  time  of  taking  up  and  planting.  Homo- 
grown  roots  certainly  have  the  advantage  in  tbla 
respect,  as  they  may  be  taken  up  and  replanted 
straight  away  without  their  being  exposed  beyond 
a  few  minutes.  In  preparing  for  planting  take 
out  wide  and  shallow  boles,  so  that  the  roots  may 
be  laid  out  to  their  fullest  extent  and  deep  enough, 
so  that  when  planted  and  the  soil  drawn  over 
them  the  crown  is  quite  an  inch  below  the 
■urfuM,  A  mnlcbing  of  short  rotten  manure  or 
burned  refuse  and  leaf -soil  in  equal  parts  wHl  be 
found  a  capital  aid  to  free  growth,  afterwards 
taking  care  that  tbe  eucceeding  growth  is  sufmprted 
to  prevent  Injury  from  wlndfraVlng.  r^l/-% 
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BAiaiKa  AsPAB&aus  p&oh  sebd. — Althoogh 
time  is  raved  by  plajiting  orowns,  yet  permanent 
plantations  may  be  foimed  by  sowing  seeds  where 
the  plants  are  intended  to  remain.  All  that  Is 
neouaaiy  it  to  draw  out  drills  the  distantw  apart 
it  is  Intended  to  have  the  rows,  sowing  the  seeds 
thinly,  ordropplng  a  few  seeds  at  intervals.  After 
the  seedlings  have  germinated  and  are  growing 
away  freely,  carefully  draw  ont  the  sorplos,  taking 
care  that  no  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow,  or  the 

?'onDg  plants  will  soon  become  smothered.  Crowns 
or  foroing  may  also  be  easily  prepand  at  a  vaiy 
small  cost  If  the  site  it  is  intnided  to  grow  the 

?>lants  on  is  warm  and  well  dr^ed,  also  in  a  highly 
ertUe  state. 

Main-crop  Fbas. — To  ensure  Peas  sacceedlng 
well  throaghont  the  summer  months,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Ihe  soil  should  be  in  a  highly  fertile  state 
and  also  that  the  ground  be  well  worked  to  a  good 
depth.  A  little  fine  bone-meal,  snperpbospbate, 
and  also  kaioit  added  to  those  soils  where  the  Pea 
crop  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactory  would  be 
a  great  aid ;  so  also  would  wood  ashes  and  soot. 
On  light  Boils  the  beat  main-crop  Peas  are  secured 
by  preparing  trenches  of  richer  compost  than  the 
soirouoding  soil.  In  this  case  the  trenches  should 
be  taken  oat  1  foot  or  IS  inches  in  depth,  plaolng 
maonre  and  wood  ashes  in  the  botbrn  and  the 
best  of  the  top  soil  on  the  top,  taking  oare^  how- 
ever, that  the  bottom  of  the  trwoh  is  previously 
forked  over  before  patting  in  the  manure. 
Those  constituents  above  described  should  be 
added  to  the  surface  soil  of  the  trenches,  lightly 
stirring  them  in.  Theseed8,a(terbeiii«sown,shoald 
be  covered  over  with  2  Inches  of  sofl.  When 
finished,  the  top  of  the  treodi  should  be  just 
below  the  surface  to  form  a  receptacle  for  water,  or 
a  slight  ridge  should  be  drawn  up  on  each  side.  On 
heavier  or  stronger  soils  trenches  are  not  needed, 
bat  the  whole  sito  must  be  deeply  worked  and  in  a 
high  state  of  fertility.  In  every  case  take  care 
that  the  drills  are  drawn  with  a  wide  and  flat 
bottom  not  V-sbaped.  This  latter  system  causes 
a  crowded  growth.  Also  make  the  drills  deep 
enough,  so  that  quite  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  soil 
may  be  drawn  over  the  seeds.  Let  ample  room  be 
allowed  between  the  rows.  If  the  ground  cannot 
be  spared  to  arrange  the  rows  well  apart,  then 
have  them  more  isolated,  so  that  dwarfer  crops 
may  be  planted  up  to  within  30  inches  or  even  3 
feet  on  each  side.  A.  Touno. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


MANURES  FOR  TOMATOES. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for  Tomato  plante  root- 
ing in  poor  soil  and  nob  well  fed  with  fertalisen 
of  some  kind  from  the  aurfaee  to  prodace  heavy 
crops  of  fruit.  The  neoessity  tor  promoting 
growth  of  a  fairly  disease-resisting  character 
has  doubtless  led  many  growers  and  their  ad- 
visers to  be  very  chary  of  either  uaioff  manures 
or  recommeadmg  that  they  should  be  used 
freely,  but  the  other  extreme  is  even  more  ob- 
jectionable. Undoubtedly  a  loose,  rioh  root- 
run  or  a  compost  that  would  suit  Cucumbers 
well  is  not  suitable  for  Tomatoes,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  causes  an  over-luxuriant,  unfruit- 
ful growth,  but  that  is  no  good  reason  why 
exactly  the  opposite  in  the  shape  of  soil  as  hard 
and  poor  as  a  gravel  path  should  be  the  only 
substitute.  There  is  not  much  likelihood  of 
plants  with  their  roote  confined  to  pots,  boxes, 
or  very  narrow  ri^es  of  soU  growing  too 
strongly  to  be  productiTe,  even  if  these  are 
given  the  benefit  of  a  fairly  rich  root-run,  and 
th^  certainly  will  not  grow  too  ruikly  if  the 
soil  is  made  moderately  firm.  If  the  plante  are 
^iven  good  room  and  are  not  frequently  buV 
jected  to  a  heated,  moist  atmosphere,  they  will 
well  repay  for  liberal  treatment  at  Uie  roote— 
in  £sct  must  have  it  when  tiiey  are  grown  in  * 


well-heated,  yet  aiiy  bouse.  According  to  my 
experience.  Tomatoes  most  exposed  to  the  dry- 
ing infiuences  of  fire-heat  and  a  good  circulation 
of  air  are  the  least  liable  to  be  over-run  by  dis- 
ease, and  also  the  first  to  suffer  from  want 
either  of  moisture  or  food  at  tiie  roote.  There 
are  two  reasons  that  may  be  assigned  for  this, 
the  first  being  tbe  more  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  leaves,  and  also  the  proba- 
bility that  they  also  derive  the  least  assistance 
from  a  comparativ^y  parched  atmosphere. 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  oE  the  opi- 
nion that  t£ere  is  more  ammonia  in  a  close, 
moistare-laden  atmosphere  than  is  present  in 
dry  ur,  and  if,  therefore,  the  leaves  absorb 
little  or  no  plant  food  from  the  atmosphere, 
more  must  be  supf^ed  at  the  roots. 

Market  growers  on  a  furly  large  scale  can- 
not afford  to  resort  to  pot  culture  for  the  sum- 
mer OTop  at  any  rate,  and  though  in  very  many 
cases  a  narrow  ri<^  of  soil  on  a  stage  or  other- 
wise is  the  only  support  of  a  row  of  plante 
trained  up  the  roof,  tne  bulk  of  fruit  sent  to 
the  marketo  is  cut  from  plante  rooting  in  a 
large  bed  or  border  of  soil.  Either  good 
ga^en  soil,  bastard-trenched  or  dug  deeply 
and  made  moderately  firm,  or  a  depth  of  about 
18  inches  of  turf  and  soil  from  a  newly-broken- 
up  meadow  will  grow  Tomatoes  well  for  one 
season  without  much  further  assistence,  but  in 
most  cases  they  would  be  all  the  bettor  for 
the  addition  of  new^r~>laked  lime  applied  to 
the  surface  at  the  rate  of  a  12-inch  potfol  to 
every  4  square  yards  and  lighUf  ftn-ked  in. 
This  will  luve  the  effbet  of  libeiatmg  elemente 
most  needed  hy  Tomatoes  and  at  present  locked 
up  in  the  soil.  Nitrate  of  soda  acte  in  a  very 
similar  manner,  and  is  even  more  effective  than 
lime,  some  of  the  heaviest  cro^n  grown  being 
iBxgfilj  due  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the 
rato  of  3  lbs.  to  every  4  square  yards,  or  say 
1  lb.  to  about  every  five  plante.  Personally  I 
have  no  liking  for  nitrate  of  soda.  It  acts 
beneficially  enough  for  one  season  on  fairly 
good  soil.  A  simple  mixture  that  would  give 
nearly  or  quite  as  good  results  as  nitrate  of 
soda  without  impoverishing  the  soil,  but  rather 
the  opposite,  consiste  of  ec^ual  parts  of  either 
sulphate  of  ammonia  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
either  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash,  with  a 
doable  portion  of  bcme  snpeq>hosphate.  In 
the  course  of  a  series  of  e^terimente  oon- 
duobed  in  America,  tbia  mixture  was  found 
to  surpass  any  other  combinations  and 
single  manures  tried  against  it,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  spedfJ  manures  supplied  hy 
English  vendors,  and  which  have  answered  so 
well  in  numerous  cases,  are  largely  composed 
of  the  ingredients  named.  At  the  Cornell 
(Unitod  Stobes)  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  trial  of  manures,  the  moat  perfect 
fertiliser  for  Tomatoes  was  composed  of  one 
portion  or  pound  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
muriato  of  potash  and  two  pounds  <^  "bone- 
black,"  this  quantity  being  applied  to  six  plante 
— a  fairly  strong  dressing. 

In  each  and  every  case  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  manure  applied  act  quickly.  Too 
often  what  is  used  for  tomi>orary  crops,  that 
is  to  say,  those  cleared  off  in  less  than  six 
mouths  from  the  time  of  planting,  only  begin 
to  derive  ihe  greatest  benimt  from  the  manures 
towards  the  aid  of  thwr  career;  whereas  it 
ought  to  b»  of  great  asMstanoe  to  them  from 
the  outset.  BoM  manures  are  objectumable 
for  several  reasons,  among  these  being  the  fact 
that  they  promote  a  rank  growth  and  are  apt 
to  either  introduce  or  favour  the  spread  of  eel 
worms,  the  enemy  most  fatal  to  the  roote  of 
Tomatoes.  It  diould  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  altogether  what  artificial  manures  contain  in 


themselves,  but  rather  what  the  effiect  chemically 
on  thesoilstowhichtheyare  added  will  be.  Bones, 
unless  in  a  dissolved  state,  are  both  slow  and 
lasting,  and  not  untrequently  are  just  beginning 
to  be  available  as  plant  food  when  the  crops  are 
cleared  out  of  the  houses.  Even  nitrate  of  soda 
is  slower  than  might  be  expected  in  effecting 
the  imrpose  for  wmoh  it  is  used,  and  this  the 
experimente  to  which  I  have  jweviously  alluded 
to  amply  demonstrated.  Instead,  therefore,  ot 
delaying  a  frae  application  of  these  special  ma- 
nures and  aalte  tiU  the  crops  give  signs  of  re- 
quiring tiiem,  it  is  far  better  to  mix  some  with 
the  swi  prior  to  planting,  and  to  give  a  surface- 
dresdng  soon  after  the  plante  have  arrived  at 
a  bearing  ateto.  If  this  is  done  the  Tomatoes 
will  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  it  the  wme 
season  inst^d  ol  leaving  much  of  it  untouched. 
When  these  mixtures  are  adopted  there  is  no 
necesai^  to  change  the  soil  in  a 
season,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  first  douWe 
digging  or  basterd  trenching,  and  next  trench- 
ing if  the  subsoil  will  permit  it,  little  or  no 
fresh  son  need  be  wheeled  in  for  five  or  nx 
years,  or  even  longer  in  some  cases.  If  nitrate 
of  soda  only  is  used,  then  a  change  of  sod  must 
be  made  frequently  or  annually  if  tiie  sod  is 
thin.  If  Tomatoes  are  planted  in  a  good 
breadth  and  depth  of  enriched  firm  sod  they  wUi 
not  grow  too  rankly  unless  the  watering-pot  is 
very  freely  used,  those  plante  giving  the  beat 
resultethat  do  not  get  a  drenching  at  the  roote 
very  often.  ,     .  , 

Another  series  of  experimente  has  been  made 
with  a  view  to  testing  the  effect  of  different 
manures  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit  when  oaten. 
Curiously  enough,  the  quantity  of  sugar,  acids, 
and  solids  varied  considerably  in  the  <»«  « 
different  f ruito  teken  from  the  same  plants,  bat 
as  far  as  the  various  applications  of  manure  were 
concerned,  these  did  not  materially  affect  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  either  for  the  better  ot 
worae,  those  grown  without  the  aid  of  any  kmd 
of  manure  being  very  much  on  an  equality  with 
the  rest  There  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  ot  an  early  and  free  use  of  artmciai 
manures  lor  Tomatoes.  W.  Ioodldem. 


LATE  SEAKALS. 


Whkbb  there  is  a  great  demand  for  Beakale  it  Is 
well  to  prepare  for  a  late  supply.  It  olteu  oocura 
that  through  April  and  May  there  is  a  scarcity  « 
vegetables.  Late  Seakale  forms  a  welcome  dish  at 
this  time,  as  it  can  be  grown  without  much  tronme 
and  at  no  great  cost.  Of  late  years  the  growing 
and  forcing  of  Seakale  have  undergone  a  great 
change.  Formerly,  Seakale  was  mostly  raiswi  by 
seed,  lifting  of  the  roots  wa5  seldom  done,  and  the 
forcing  was  done  by  hot  manure  or  litter.  This  is 
all  changed,  but  the  lifdng  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  Is  seldom  there  are  any  roots 
left  for  late  anpplles.  It  will  bo  found  the  flavour 
of  Seakale  allowed  to  grow  naturally  is  much  sa- 
perior  to  that  lifted  and  forced  in  great  heat.  In 
Se^ule  not  forced  the  flavour  is  much  better,  the 
growth  being  less  rapid  and  more  suooalent.  Finding 
the  late  supplies  more  valuable  every  year,  I  mve 
each  spring  planted  more  roots,  and  am  at  this  date 
(22nd  March)  preparing  the  ground  by  trenching 
and  manuring.  Deep  cultivation  with  plenty  of 
maonre  is  essential  to  get  strong  crowns.  I  find 
there  is  no  manure  equal  to  cow  and  horse  ma- 
nure for  the  roots,  and  in  light  land  I  prefer 
the  former;  this  retains  the  moisture  so  necessary 
when  the  Kale  is  in  active  growth.  Seto  or  root 
cuttings  are  readily  secured. 

In  Ajail  plantit^  should  teke  place  in  rows  2 
feet  ai»rt  and  18  inches  or  less  from  each  set.  As 
soon  as  it  can  be  ascertained  which  is  the  stro^est 
break  or  shoot  from  the  crown,  all  others  should  be 
mbbed  off.  LitUe more jp neoajMiv «c»tkeep- 
iDg  clean  lg(gfttee»<bf«»™' WWC* 
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weather.  I  also  dreas  with  flsh  manare  two  or 
three  times  daring  growth,  doing  the  work  in  wet 
weather,  passing  the  rake  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  afterwards.  The  following  reason  in  Uarch 
or  eariier  the  rows  shonld  be  covered  for  the  blanch- 
ing of  the  late  sapply.  It  does  not  matter  whnt 
material  li  lued  provided  it  heeps  slogs  away. 
Clean  litter,  cocoa  fibre,  or  leaves  answer  well, 
and  in  many  cases  good  reaalts  are  secared  from 
soil  banked  over  the  plants.  I  do  not  advise  the 
roots  being  more  than  two  years  old,  as  the  best 
rasalts  are  obtained  from  yoang  plants.  Soot  for 
land  where  the  roots  canker  is  an  excellent  manure, 
and  may  be  applied  liberally.  As  to  varieties,  there 
is  little  choice  for  late  forcing.  I  use  the  old  or  pink 
top  varietT,  as  I  find  it  hardier  than  the  lily- 
white,  wbioh  Is  in  valuable  for  early  work  when 
forced  in  strong  heat  O.  Wn-nra. 


TRANSPLANTIKG  ASPARAGUS. 
Thb  transplanting  of  Asparagos  most  not  be 
Tooghly  performed,  or  the  chances  are  that  the 
plants  will  fail  to  grow.  It  Is  certainly  very  an- 
noying after  having  gone  to  the  tronble  of  prepar- 
ing the  site  for  a  permanent  plantation  of  Aspara- 
gns  to  find  that  after  the  plants  have  started  well 
into  growth  there  are  several  blanks.  In  one  sense 
failures  are  more  likely  to  ocoar  with  plants  pro- 
onred  from  a  digtanoe,  as  anleu  th^  are  well 
paoM  to  prevent  the  roots  becoming  dry  the 
chances  are  that  several  will  fail  to  grow.  Home- 
grown plants  are  decidedly  the  best  on  account  of 
the  convenience  for  transplanting.  The  best  time 
for  transplanting  is  directly  the  yonnjr  shoots  are 
seen  coming  throogh  the  groand,  althoogb  tbey 
maybe  left  ootll  tbey  are  a  few  Inches  In  length. 
The  small  rootlets  will  then  be  in  fall  activity,  and 
will  take  readily  to  their  freeh  quarters.  With 
dormant  roots  the  case  is  different.  If  these  are 
planted  roughly  and  the  roots  damaged,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  decay,  with  the  loss, 
perbape,  of  the  crown  itself.  Another  advantage 
with  home-grown  roots  when  the  planting  is  de- 
layed onlil  the  growth  is  somewhat  advanced  is, 
that  these  having  been  previonsly  well  prepiu^ 
may  bo  lifted  carefully  with  a  fork  thrust  right 
underneath  them,  keeping  as  much  soil  to  the 
roots  as  possibla  The  site  most  previously  have 
been  well  prepared,  as  if  it  is  in  the  least  lumpy, 
do  not  neglect  to  place  some  fine  fertile  soil  in 
direct  contact  with  the  rootc,  so  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  take  to  their  new  qnartws  readily.  In 
jdanting  endeavour  to  arrange  the  rooteia  the 
same  petition  as  that  In  which  they  were  pravioariy 
growing.  Asparagus  roots  strike  out  in  n  hori- 
zontal direction ;  therefore  plant  them  in  this 
manner,  and  do  not  cramp  them  in  a  small  hole.  I 
have  seen  Asparagus  planted  by  having  a  trench 
cut  out  with  a  spade,  the  roots  being  pressed  in. 
Such  a  ruthless  proceeding  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  When  all  is  ready,  take  out  rather 
wide  and  shallow  holes  with  a  flat  bottom,  so  that 
the  roots  may  be  laid  out  straight,  arranging  them 
so  that  the  crown  of  the  root  is  about  an  inch 
below  the  surface.  Plant  firmly,  presaing  the  soil 
about  the  roots  and  aronnd  the  crown  with  the 
band.  If  the  weather  shoold  be  likely  to  be  dry 
malch  after  phinting  with  a  thin  layer  of  very 
rotten  and  short  manure,  or,  what  is  better  if  it 
can  be  procnred,  some  leaf-soil  and  burned  refuse 
in  eqaal  parts.  This  will  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  so 
enable  the  plants  to  start  freely  into  growth.  The 
young  growing  shoots  muit  be  supported,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  over  at  the  neck  by  wind 
This  may  appear  a  email  matter,  but  it  makes  a 
deal  of  difference  in  the  progress  of  the  growth 
daring  the  season. 

In  far  too  many  iuHtancea  the  plants  are  set  too 
clofely  together.  When  too  close  planting  is  in- 
dnlged  in,  the  produce  is  neither  so  fine  nor 
ao  plentiful  as  when  a  reasonable  distance  Is 
allowed  between  the  plants.  The  evil,  again,  is 
very  apparent  daring  the  summer  monthfi,  when 
the  beds  are  crowded  with  growth.  With  too 
close  planting  the  growth  Is  so  crowded,  that 
direct  sunshine  cannot  penetrate  to  the  sniftioe  of 


the  bed.  To  mmore  strong  crowns  capable  of 
prodacing  good  produce,  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  plants  be  so  set  out  in  the  first  instance  that 
abundance  of  light  may  be  afforded  to  the  base  of 
the  stems  daring  the  summer  months.  Of  course, 
cultivation  makes  a  deal  of  difference,  for  if  people 
will  persist  in  cutting  too  late  in  the  season  and 
also  not  appljiog  noarishment  in  doe  season,  they 
must  not  expect  huge  crowns  oapaUe  of  aff<M^ing 
good  produce.  Our  plsntadon  is  on  the  level  and 
arranged  in  a  series  ot  two  rows,  the  plants  being  3 
feet  between  each  and  30  inches  in  the  rows, 
and  between  each  series  of  rows  4  feet,  this 
space  being  devoted  to  attending  to  the  beds, 
oottlng,  kc.  A.  Y.  A. 


Aaparagtu  starting  early.— Asparagus  roots 
are  perfectly  hardy,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  not 
actoally  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  in  my  case 
not  a  orown  appears  to  have  been  injmvd  ^  the 
severe  January  frosts.  What  they  cannot  stand  Is 
a  very  cold  damp  site.  When  Asparegus  shoots  do 
most  need  protection  is  when  they  seldom  get  it, 
this  being  during  the  month  ot  April.  Not  anfre- 
quently  the  earlier  shoots  peep  through  the  groand 
and  are  cot  off  by  spring  frosts.  This  season  top 
growth  is  earlier  than  nsual,  at  any  rate  it  is  ao  in 
a  Somereetahlre  district,  a  few  shoots  being  ob- 
served peeping  through  the  groand  on  Uareh  20. 
These  early  growths  have  had  the  effect  of  has- 
tening aie  work  of  loosening  the  surface  oE  the 
hitherto  unprotected  and  nnmanored  beds,  a 
mulching  of  strong  mannre  or  litter  following  upon 
a  liberal  dressing  of  fish  manure.  Mot  only  will 
the  litter  serve  to  protect  the  earlier  shoots  from 
spring  frosts,  bat  it  will  do  equally  good  work  in 
preventing  the  rapid  loss  of  moistore  when  hot 
weather  arrives.  The  fact  of  the  growth  being 
somewhat  early  need  not,  nor  should  not,  hasten 
planting.  Bather  than  expose  the  roots  bristling 
with  delicate  fibres  to  cold  drying  winds,  acoom- 
paaied  probably  by  bright  sunshine,  I  would  greatly 
prefer  delaying  transplanting  till  tlte  end  of  Ainil 
or  eatly  part  of  Hay,  even  if  some  of  the  shoots 
are  6  inches  or  more  in  length  at  the  time.  There 
are  fewer  failures  when  planting  is  delayed  till 
active  growth  has  well  b^n,  especially  if  the 
work  is  done  in  mild  showery  weather.  By  all 
means  get  the  beds  or  groand  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  T^ta  at  once,  a  little  time  being  needed 
fw  it  to  sink  considerably  prior  to  planting,  but  do 
not  be  over-zealous  in  the  lattw  important  work. 
— -M.  H. 

Hardiness  of  Cfelery.— The  note  on  the  above 
(p.  216)  refers  to  a  note  sent  me  a  week 
or  two  since  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  late 
blanched^  Celery.  Having  to  provide  Celery  nine 
months  in  the  year,  I  tried  various  means  to 
preserve  the  plants  and  found  the  late  moulding 
answer  admirably.  This,  however,  oan  be  done  in 
light  soils  and  in  positions  well  drained  and  ex- 
posed. Unlike  "  A.  D.,"  my  experience  of  Celery 
culture  is  that  I  have  fonnd  late  plants  do  well 
it  paid  proper  attention  to.  It  is  useless  to  plant 
late,  or  put  in  small  plants,  and  expect  such  Celery 
to  keep  well.  It  is  also  useless  to  leave  the  earth- 
ing up  till  growth  is  finished,  or  to  do  the  work  in 
severe  weather.  To  nhow  that  my  plan  is  not  a 
failare,  last  May  I  lifted  many  hundreds  of  Stan- 
dard-bearer in  good  condition  and  with  very  few 
losf^es  ;  these  had  been  treated  as  advised  at  page 
147.  This  year  I  am  less  fortunate,  partly  owing 
to  my  own  fault  and  partly  to  the  protracted  cold 
and  other  causes.  To-c)ay  (March  21)  I  have  lifted 
560  heads  of  Standard-bearer,  these  being  all  I 
have  left.  At  the  same  date  last  year  I  coald 
have  lifted  four  times  the  quantity  and  kept  it 
sound  till  Jane  In  a  north  bOEder  covered  from  the 
sun.  One  reason  of  failare  was  that  the  seed  sown 
In  the  first  week  in  April  did  not  come  up  well,  and 
having  to  make  another  sowing,  the  ptants  were 
not  as  good  as  I  should  have  liked.  I  was  later  in 
planting,  and  before  growth  was  complete  it  was 
arrested  li^  severe  weather.  Another  caaae  was 
one  that  will  not  be  repeated  another  year— shal- 
low trenches.  In  clay  soils  Btnaigei  varietlea 


would  be  best  for  late  work,  as  pointed  out  by  "  A 
Grower  "at  p.  187.  He  advises  a  hirge  kind  for 
keeping,  and  I  would  do  the  same.  From  tnais  of 
different  kinds,  I  find  the  white  varieties  of  little 
value,  and  have  given  up  their  culture  for  late 
work ;  but  Standard-bearer,  though  classed  as  a 
dwarf  variety  by  your  correspondent,  is  not  so 
when  well  grown.  It  is  between  the  two,  and 
when  grown  late  does  not  show  its  pick  coloor  at 
all.  I  shonld  lay  there  is  no  gain  by  lifting  Celery 
in  November,  as  often  growth  is  made  at  the  base 
all  through  the  winter  in  mild  seasons.  Lifting 
does  not  lidd  to  flavour  or  exispaem,  so  necessary 
in  a  good  Celery.  Under  trees,  decay  would  be 
more  rapid,  no  matter  how  protected.  I  find  the 
beit  resolts  are  secared  by  leaving  in  the  row  a^ 
long  as  passible^  and  lifting  in  the  late  spring  to 
check  nincing  orbdilog.— S.  H.  B. 


SEED-SOWING  ON  HEAVY  BOILS. 

A  WBT  Febmary  does  not  angar  well  for  a 
hvourable  seed-aowing  time^  espedally  in  the 
case  of  those  located  in  heavy  land  ^vtriota. 
People  who  may  have  only  had  to  deal  with 
light  soils  are  not  aware  of  the  diffioultles  those 
have  to  contend  against  who  are  not  nearly  so 
faTourably  situated.  In  the  former  case  the 
soil  works  very  freely,  and  although  the  weather 
may  be  wet  and  unfavourable  for  weeks  pre- 
viously, yet  upon  a  few  fine  days  occarring  it 
soon  gets  into  a  condition  for  seed-sowii^c.  But 
what  a  contrast  to  heavy  clay  soils.  If  the 
weather  should  have  been  wet  for  weeks  pre- 
viously, the  soil  after  a  few  fine  days,  instead 
of  being  in  a  free  working  order,  is  tough  and 
leathery  and  full  of  lumps.  Such  lumps  of  soil 
when  surrounding  seeds  form  a  very  favourite 
lurking  place  for  slugs.  People  who  may  have 
such  soil  to  deal  with  for  the  first  time  become 
anxious,  because  tiiey  think  the  time  of  year 
has  arrived  at  which  many  kinds  ofaeedBshould 
be  sown.  Yeiy  often  their  zeal  to  be  in  time 
gets  the  upper  hand  ;  oonsequently  the  seeds 
are  sown  earlier  than  they  should  have 
i>een,  and  instead  of  growing  freely  the  seed- 
lings appear  irregularly  and  with  a  very  yellow 
cast.  Very  often  the  majority  of  tilings  which 
were  sown  early  have  to  be  sown  over  again, 
and  with  the  result,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  of 
their  soon  outstripping  the  earlier  sown.  In 
the  first  place,  the  soil  would  be  warmer ;  oon- 
sequently germination  takes  place  under  more 
favourable  conditions.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  heavy  clay  soils  are  considerably  lower  in 
temperature  than  light  soils,  and  when  in  a  wet 
and  sodden  state  they  are  stdll  more  no.  There- 
fore to  BOW  seeds  in  the  open  ground  as  early 
as  could  be  done  with  safety  on  light  soils 
should  not  be  thought  of. 

Special  dates  for  aowiog  must  not  be  fol- 
lowed. If  the  wal  is  not  in  good  condition, 
vniit  until  it  i^,  and  the  grower  will  never 
regret  it.  To  inrronnd  seeds  with  wet  or 
pasty  soil  is  to  seal  them  up,  or  partially  so, 
from  the  conditions  for  free  germination.  It 
is  very  easy  to  advise  this  or  tii&t  to  be  sown 
in  the  open  air,  and  which  oftm^  leads  novices 
astray.  The  weather  should  decide  the  correct 
time  for  sowing,  or  as  near  as  it  possibly  can 
during  the  early  spring  months.  An  old  vege- 
table groner  of  high  siding  once  remarked  to 
me,  "  You  will  never  lose  a  crop  by  waiting 
for  the  weather  to  be  favourable  either  for 
sowing  or  planting,  but  very  likely  to  do  so  if 
carried  out  during  an  unfavourable  time  "~ 
good  advice  I  never  forgot.  Very  often  the 
blame  b  put  upon  the  seedsman  who  supplied 
the  seeds  when  failure  does  occur.  Put  good 
seed  into  good  ground,  and  it  will,  bar  unfere- 
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We  must  also  not  forget  that  duriag  un- 
favourable seasons  there  are  aids  which  may 
be  called  into  requisition  so  as  to  help  the 
crops.  If  the  weather  shoald  be  such  that  the 
surface  soil  does  not  become  pulverised  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  the  aeeds  to  be  surrounded 
with  fine  soil^  the  lumps  of  soil  will  certainly 
not  become  fined  down  sufficiently  to  enable 
their  bein^  sown  by  merely  waiting  a  few 
days.  This  is  very  often  the  case  on  newly- 
tumed'Up  Qrass  land.  If  such  soil  as  this  has 
not  had  the  inSuence  of  drying  winds  and 
frosts,  the  surface  is  like  so  many  dried  bricks, 
where  it  is  difficult  for  even  Potatoes  to  suc- 
ceed properly,  as  even  these  require  to  be 
surrounded  with  fine  soil  if  they  are  to  grow  as 
they  should  do. 

One  of  the  best  aids  for  enabling  the  seeds 
to  germinate  kindly  is  to  surround  them  with 
old  potting  soil  and  garden  refuse  burned  in  a 
smother.  Two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter  form  a  suitable  mixture,  and  which 
will  ensure  rwnlai  germination.  For  surronnd- 
iog  sttoh  seeds  as  Onions  and  Parsnips  it  is 
capital.  In  aome  seasons  there  is  a  weenl  which 
hybematea  underneath  rough  lumps  of  soil. 
This  crawls  out  at  night  and  nibbles  the  young 
leaves.  Now,  i(  the  Peas  after  they  were  sown 
liad  been  surrounded  with  fine  soil,  this 
would  not  happen.  In  sowing  small  seeds  in 
drills,  it  is  an  ea^y  matter  to  go  along  and 
cover  the  seeds  with  fine  soil,  and  in  the  end  it 
well  repays  for  the  trouble  taken.  The  young 
seedlings  will  appear  through  the  fine  soil  and 
the  roots  will  be  enabled  to  receive  adequate 
support  uatil  such  time  as  they  are  strong 
enough  to  penetrate  into  the  heavier  soU,  and 
when  they  do  this,  they  will  grow  ahead  with 
renewed  vigour.  Carrots,  Turnips  and  Spinach 
are  also  benefited  by  such  assistance.  Turnips 
are  far  more  likely  to  become  attacked  with  the 
fly  on  lumpy  ground.  Like  the  Pea  weevil, 
it  hybemates  beneath  the  Innws  of  soil,  and 
the  seed  leaves  are  devoured  before  they  appear 
on  the  surface.  All  the  Braseicas  are  likewise 
similarly  affected  by  contact  with  lumpy  soil. 
The  old  truism,  "  The  more  haste  the  less 
speed,"  is  never  more  apparent  in  kitchen  gar- 
den operations  than  in  being  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  commit  seeds  to  the  ground  in  a  season 
which  we  are  now  likely  to  experience  unless  a 
change  soon  comes  for  the  better.  The  wisest 
course  is  to  raise  what  kinds  one  possibly  can 
under  glass  and  then  to  plant  out  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  Early'  sown  roots, 
such  as  Parsnips  and  main-crop  Carrots,  are  very 
often  of  very  coarse  quality,  so  there  need  not 
be  the  least  hurry  in  sowing,  whatever  the  ad- 
vocates of  early  sowing  may  say. 

Abberley  Hall.  .  A.  Youno. 


WINTER  CELERY. 

I  CAVSOT  follow  "  A  Grower  "  in  bis  strong  recom- 
mendation of  tall  Celer;  in  preference  to  dwarf 
varieties,  as  being  better  able  to  withstand  seveie 
frost.  Doabtless  be  wished  to  show  that  his  recom- 
mendation of  tall  Celery  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  the  upper  parts  of  the  leaf-stelks 
were  killed,  the  lower  portion  retnaiced  alive  and 
useful.  I  fear  that  is  a  very  limited  experience. 
I  have  found  this  season  that  tall  Celeries  seem  to 
be  so  much  complained  of  because  of  destructfon 
by  frost,  that  muiy  have  resolved  to  grow  ooly  the 
dwarfer  sorts  for  late  crops.  There  is  no  reason 
why  fnlly  as  large  a  body  of  soli  may  not  be 
packed  against  rows  of  dwarf  Celery  as  against 
rows  of  tall  plants ;  indeed  with  greater  ease  it 
oan  be  done,  and  whilst  there  is  no  donbt  bat  that 
most  of  the  harm  done  by  the  frost  is  from  above, 
very  much  also  is  done  laterally,  the  severe  frost 
penetrating  through  the  sharp  exposed  rid3;es  of 


soil  unless  sooiewhi^  protected.  Apart  from  tail 
ridges  bdng  more  exposed  to  the  weather  than 
are  dwarf  thick  ones,  it  is  mora  dlfficolt  to  ffve 
them  protection  by  the  hid  of  Bracken  or  litter. 
Still  furUier,  the  tops  of  the  plante  may  not  bs  so 
easily  protected  with  boards  or  other  shelter 
when  the  ridges  are  so  lofty  and  necessarily  sharp. 
There  is  always  attached  to  tall  Celeries  the  draw- 
back that  Uie  onter  leafage  is  a  long  way  above 
the  hearts  or  centres,  anl  snob  hi'^h  earthing  U 
often  dona  to  the  injary  of  the  hearts.  Tbat  is 
not  so  much  the  case  with  dwarf  sorts,  where 
the  inner  and  outer  growth  is  more  equable. 

But  how  is  it  that  with  so  much  harm  done 
to  Celery  by  frost  in  this  c  luntry  we  do  not  adopt 
the  simple  method  of  fornifthin/  protection  as  is 
given  in  the  United  Stetes  and  described  in  "  The 
.  Vegeteble  (garden  "1  A  box  of  say  4  feet  or  S  feet 
long,  of  moderate  width,  and  from  20  inches  to  24 
inches  deep,  stout,  and  well  closed  is  placed  in  a 
cellar  or  other  rather  dark  place,  and  in  the  bot- 
tom moist  soil  or  sand  is  put  in  3  inches  deep. 
Tbe  Celery  plante,  carefully  lifted  from  the 
trenches  after  being  fully  blanched,  with  roote 
attached,  and  having  a  loose  tie  about  each  stem, 
are  set  thickly,  in  fact  moderately  tight  into  thU 
biz,  80  tbat  trie  air  and  light  do  not  get  access  to 
the  stalk',  and  in  that  way  may  be  preserved  in 
excellent  condition  quite  safely  for  some  few 
months.  It  is  said  that  to  have  good  Celery  at 
hand  in  all  weathers,  families  purchase  a  large  num- 
ber of  blanched  plantv,  store  them  as  described, 
the  soli  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  being  moistened 
flrst-,  and  in  that  way  the  stalks  are  kept  fresh  and 
plnmp.  Even  if  we  will  not  teke  so  mnoh  troabte 
here,  and  it  is  after  all  bat  little,  there  is  the 
farther  plan  available  of  lifting  Celery,  tying  it  ap 
neatly  so  ai  to  prevent  tbe  outer  stalks  from  being 
broken,  then  laying  it  in  thickly  in  any  sheltered 
place  in  the  garden  and  obliqoely,  where  with  the 
aid  of  sgme  spray  or  branches  l^d  over  the  plants, 
and  also  some  Fern  or  litter,  they  may  be  fully 
protected.  Any  method  is  better  than  allowing 
Celery  to  remun  la  the  single  ridges,  an  1  being 
later  utterly  destroyed.  A  D. 


LITTLB  GROWN  VEGETABLES. 

Yboetables  tbat  are  grown  far  leas  than  their 
merits  draerve  are  the  following  : — 

CouVH  TB0HCH7DA,  also  knowD  M  the  Portugal 
Cabbage,  comes  into  use  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  months,  and  proves  most  u^ierul.  All  that 
is  needed  Is  to  raise  the  plants  evly,  treating  them 
similarly  to  autumn  Cauliflowers.  Not  being 
hiurdy,  this  most  have  attention,  so  as  to  get  the 
plante  forward  enough  to  enable  their  being  set 
out  early.  In  favourable  districts  the  sowing  may 
take  place  early  in  April  in  a  warm  and  sheltered 
border,  teking  care  that  the  soil  is  in  a  rich  and 
friable  state.  TbU  vegeteble  Is  of  large  growth, 
and  when  cooked  it  is  of  a  very  delicate  flavour. 
It  is  the  midrib  of  the  large  outer  leaver,  which  is 
parted  and  then  cooked  as  Beakale.  After  ail  the 
outer  leaves  have  been  taken  and  a^ted,  tbe  centre 
heart  may  be  cut  and  boiled  as  a  Cabbage.  As  it 
is  very  essential  that  the  growth  be  rapid  and 
vigorous,  plant  out  on  a  deep  and  rich  soil  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  allowing  ample  space  for  de- 
velopment It  is  best  cultivated  in  a  single  row, 
setting  the  plants  3  feet  apart,  taking  care  that 
they  are  not  smothered  up  with  other  crops.  The 
plante  shoald  be  ready  for  the  ground  at  the  time 
the  autumn  Canliaowers  are  planted.  In  a  dry 
season  copious  supplies  of  water  and  an  occasional 
soaking  of  liquid  manure  must  be  given,  or  the 
midribs  will  not  be  so  tender  as  they  ought. 

Celsriac  can  never  be  expected  to  teke  the 
plnce  of  Celery  as  a  vegetable  in  this  country,  al- 
though it  proves  nsefal  as  a  change,  and  a  few 
dozen  in  any  garden  ot  the  smallest,  size  do  not 
teke  ap  much  room.  The  seeds  if  sown  now  in  a 
gentle  heat  will  produce  plants  fit  for  planting  at 
tbe  same  time  a^  Celery.  But  while  Celery  is 
planted  in  trenches  of  rich  soil  and  earthed  ap  to 
blanch  the  stems,  Celeriao  must  be  planted  on  the 
le-  e'.  The  soil  must  also  be  rich  and  light,  as  on 


sandy  soiU  (he  growth  it  more  sitisfactory.  At 
the  time  of  planting  all  sucker  growths  must  be 
carefaUy  removed ;  if  allowed  to  remain  they 
branch  out  and  form  divided  roots,  instead  of  one 
main  central  root  or  root-stock,  whichever  may  be 
tbe  correct  term.  The  plants  nn  set  out  with  the 
base  just  resting  oa  the  surface,  care  being 
teken  to  plant  flrmly.  It  is  best  to  form  a 
separate  bed,  setting  out  tbe  |dmts  15  inches  or 
IS  inohes  apart.  To  keep  them  growing  freely, 
water  must  be  as  plentifully  supplteJ  as  for  Celery. 
After  planting,  and  when  they  are  growing  freely, 
go  over  them  and  press  the  soil  quite  down  to  the 
base  of  tbe  plant,  also  removing  any  sucker  growths 
which  may  appear  throughout  the  growing  season. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  or  when  frost  is  likely 
to  appear,  the  rooto  may  be  either  lifted  and  stored 
in  sand,  or  heavily  moulded  up  with  soil,  the  whole 
being  enrfaced  mth  dry  leaves.  The  roote  pro- 
tect^ in  this  manner  retain  their  flavour  and  also 
winter  better  than  when  taken  np. 

Salsafy  ahd  Scobzonboa  when  well  grown 
are  highly  appreciated  by  many  people,  althoagh, 
as  is  very  often  the  case,  the  roote  are  not  forth- 
coming in  good  condition.  They  must  be  clean  and 
straight  and  devoid  of  flower-stem.  The  latter  is 
on  account  of  too  early  sowing,  the  first  or  second 
week  io  Hay  being  quite  time  enough.  Soil  that 
will  grow  good  and  clean  Carrots  will  suit  the  two 
v^etebles  under  notice.  Soil  with  mauure  near 
the  surface  will  result  in  forked  roots.  If  the  soil 
is  not  sufhsiently  fertile  to  grow  good  and  clean 
roote,  take  out  a  trench  15  inches  or  IH  inches  in 
depth,  putting  the  manure  Id  the  bottom  and  fill- 
ing up  with  tbe  soil  taken  out,  adding  some  burned 
refuse  and  old  potting  soil  if  the  staple  should  bo 
at  all  heavy,  as  this  latter  is  the  worst  kind  for 
growing  good  roote.  Of  coarse,  trenches  need  only 
ba  formed  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  ia  much 
better  to  do  thif  and  grow  roote  worthy  the  name 
than  the  poor  and  forked  ones  so  often  seen.  A. 
couple  of  rows,  each  about  25  yards  In  length,  will 
produce  sufficient  produce  for  any  ordinary  esta- 
bllshmeDt.  A.  YouKO. 


THE  TOMATO. 

I  FIKO  no  subject  takes  hold  of  the  pubKc  inte- 
rested In  gaidening  so  much  as  that  of  Tomato 
culture.  This  is  doe  to  various  causes.  First, 
the  taste  for  the  fruit  Is  growing  so  Urgely,  that 
all  now  seem  anxious  to  have  them,  espiscially 
where  it  is  at  all  pDssible  to  grow  their  own. 
Tomatoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  all  the  ye»r 
round,  and  the  sijht  in  tlie  winter  of  imperfeictly 
coloured  and  ripened  fruits  seems  only  to  inspire 
the  average  Briton  with  a  desire  to  luve  his  own 
fraite,  but  better.  That,  of  course,  he  knows  to 
be  impossible  in  the  winter,  for  after  all  winter 
fruiting  varieties  that  it  will  pay  to  grow  for  mar- 
ket purposes  are  myth?.  Then  it  is  found  that  no 
very  great  skill  i't  needed  to  grow  Tomatoes  under 
glass  ;  indeed,  it  is  far  easier  to  grow  fairly  good 
crops  indoors  than  outdoors ;  hence  this  knowledge 
hfls  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  putting  np  by 
people  of  limited  means  who  have  small  gardens  of 
glass  houses,  generally  small  also,  where  they  do 
or  have  to  grow  Tomatoes  for  themselves,  and  if 
successful  then,  to  extend  the  bouse  culture  for 
tbeir  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  neighbours.  A 
well.known  Tomato  book,  because  cheap  and  con- 
cise in  Ito  instructions,  is  popular,  and  once  tbe 
amateur  has  Acopy  he  soon  gete  to  work,  and,  getting 
up  his  house,  grows  Tomatoes  without  difficulty. 
The  two  chief  stumbling-blocks  of  tbe  amateur  are 
hard  pinching  of  side  shoote  and  restricted  water- 
ing, whilst  with  many  things  this  class  of  cultiva- 
tor is  usually  too  sparing  of  water.  With  the 
Tomato,  especially  in  pote  or  boxes  or  other  uten- 
sils, he  Is  ordinarily  too  free  with  liqn'd,  evidently 
thinking  that  plante  vrlth  snrh  large  fruits  and 
leaves  must  need  very  much  moisture  at  the  roots. 

Really  there  are  few  plants  that  give  such  leaf- 
age and  froit  so  freely  that  need  so  little  water 
as  the  Tomato.  Then  tbe  amateur  grower  find^ 
it  is  hard  to  resist  the  desire  to  give  his  plants 
plenty  of  branch-growth.  To  do  t^at,  seems  to 
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be  to  him  the  proper  W9j  to  secnre  abnii'Isnt 
crops.  If  we  cared  to  grow  Tomatoes  as  we  do 
Caeambers  it  might  be  v9tj  well,  bat  u  a  policy 
of  restriotion  seems  to  be  Indbpensable  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  earliest  frnlts  and  the  finest 
oinsters,  then  stuA  leetrictlon  must  be  applied.  It 
is  rather  diffionlt  to  get  the  mind  of  the  novioe  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  bnncbes  or  racemes  of 
Tomato  flowers  come  not  from  leaf-bads,  bat  from 
the  stems  direct,  In  that  respect  differing  so 
much  from  Cocambers.  A  coorse  of  proper  col- 
tore,  combined  with  hard  pinching  for  a  season, 
however,  pats  these  stnmbUag-blocks  ont  of  the 
way,  only  that  the  same  tronble  presents  itself  to 
new  growers,  and  it  seems  as  if  these  would  go  on 
increasing  from  year  to  year  Indefinitely.  Even 
this  Increase  of  home  Tomato  growers  is  not  at  nil 
likely  to  check  the  market  caltnre.  Bather,  by 
extending  Ttunato  tastes,  It  will  help  to  increase 
the  demand.  Whilst  some  market  growers  com- 
plain of  the  low  prices  secored,  others  are  more 
than  SKtisfied,  and  all  bare  to  admit  that  g^ass 
caltore  has  so  increased,  that  when  compared  with 
thenpglectedcondltionoftheTomatobat  afew  years 
meo,  then  is  it  indeed  eztraotdlnary,  and,  so  far  as 
relates  to  any  other  similar  modoot,  quite  nnpre- 
cedected.  I  shoald  very  mn^  like  to  see  daring 
the  ensuing  season  at  any  exhibitions  where  Toma- 
toes are  invited  more  enoonragement  given  to 
the  exhibition  of  clusters  of  ripe  fruit  as  evidence 
of  cropping  merit  tbnn  of  merely  single  fruits, 
that  geneiall/  are  unduly  large  and  serve  too 
mnch  to  encourage  the  production  of  large 
fruits,  which  are  far  from  being  the  moat 
profitable  or  acceptable  for  market.  There  is  really 
no  gain  In  having  Isrge  frnits  ;  Indeed  these  can 
only  be  produced  by  hard  thinning.  If  very 
handsome  ones  be  needed,  for  the  products  of 
fasclated  flowers  (oand  on  many  clusters  of  bloom, 
It  heavy,  are  usnallj  nngnlnly  and  are  beat  re- 
moved, oinsters  of  fruits  that  range  from  three  to 
fOQT  to  the  pound,  and  the  entire  closters  weighing 
about  2  lbs.  are  first  rate,  and  some  three,  four  or 
six  of  these  shown  on  dishes,  judged  by  weight, 
coloor,  and  beauty,  would  prove  to  be  a  far  more 
desirable  method  of  showing  Tomatoes.  There  is 
hardly  any  greater  folly  than  offering  prizes  for 
collections  of  varieties.  One  sort  may  give  half- 
a-dosen  that  diversely  named  are  admitted  as  dis- 
tinct. Very  few  growers  care  for  the  red  or  Acme 
type,  for  It  is  neither  attractive  nor  acceptable  in 
tbe  market,  and  wiih  such  rich  scarlet  tints  as  are 
found  in  the  best  varieties  now,  reds  have  little 
chance  for  popularity.  Neither  are  they  wanted. 
Yellows  find  littie  favour  also,  although  presumably 
better  flavoured.  Collections  of  Tomatoes  should 
never  exceed  three  varieties,  two  to  be  essentially 
distinct  and  one  to  be  yellow.  It  is  a  piry  that 
prises  could  not  also  be  offered  for  tingle  or  more 
varieties  of  tbe  small  dessert  or  f  alading  Tomatoes 
in  bunches,  for  at  present  these  find  no  encourage- 
ment, and  yet  they  merit  such  because  so  admirably 
fitted  for  conanmprion  either  as  ordinary  fruits 
are  or  In  mixed  salads.  These  small-fruited 
forms,  both  Bcxrlet  and  yellow,  are  veiy  strongly 
recommended  for  employment  in  the  autumn  to 
furnish  ha^rest  festival  or  domestic  decoration, 
but  that  is  far  from  being  the  highest  -aKa  to  find 
for  fruits  giown  for  food.  However,  cleansed 
from  dost  they  may  be  utiliaed  all  the  psme,  but 
the  fniits  are  never  so  nicely  flavoured  as  when 
fre*Uy  gathered.  A.  D. 


HardinoM  of  Z.U7- white  Seakale.— I  am 
inrprised  to  read  (p.  149)  that  "  U.  H."  has  found 
the  Uly-whiteSenlaleleas  hardy  than  the  common 
pnrpleklnd.  Herein  a  very  low-lying  and  cold 
part  of  the  country  I  have  found  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  hardiness  of  the  two  forms ;  in 
fact,  I  have  never  SFen  a  crown  of  either  injured 
by  frost.  As  your  correspondent  points  out,  tbis 
new  form  is  raiddly  snperaeding  the  old  Und,  and 
It  will  be  very  unfortunate  it  It  turns  out  to  be 
less  hardy,  for  the  improved  oolonr  Isagreat  boon. 
I  tiave  forced  some  hundreds  of  crowns  this  year, 
but  these  were  Uf  tad  early  in  winter,  and  have  done 
wdL  I  also  have  a  tiatch  In  the  open  for  our 


latest  cuttings,  and  shall  watch  its  beliaviour 
closely  after  '■  M.  H.'s  "  warning.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, I  left  some  of  onr  plants  of  this  in  the  open 
ground,  but  did  not  force  or  cover  them,  and  though 
tlie  winter  was  severe  I  had  no  losses.  Even  if 
"  H.  H.'s  "  fears  an  realised,  and  it  proves  to  be 
less  hardy.  It  will  still  be  largely  grown  and  lifted 
for  forcing  indoors.  I  find  that  it  grows  quite  as 
strongly  as  the  old  kind  and  makes  splendid 
crowns  from  good  thongs  vritb  one  season's  growth, 
—J.  C.  Tallack,  Lirermere  Park. 


FAILURE  OF  CARROTS. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  ooourrence  for 
Carrots  to  go  wrong,  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
ground  may  have  been  tilled.  In  some  gardens  it 
is  difiicult  to  prevent  canker,  and  the  ground  being 
in  a  rich  state  would  aggravate  the  evil  and  prevent 
the  production  of  clean  roots.  As  stated  at  p.  170, 
the  groand  vras  well  prepared  by  rldgiiu:  and  no 
fresh  manure  applied.  On  the  otiier  bud,  the 
ground.  If  heavily  manured  for  the  previous  crop 
(Celery),  would  be  In  a  rich  state ;  in  sach  soils 
anlm^  manure  would  be  unnecenssry.  What 
was  wanted  wan  different  food  altogether;  Indeed, 
if  the  seed  coold  have  been  sown  on  maiden  land 
without  manure  of  any  kind,  the  result  would  hare 
been  different.  Large  growers  of  Carrots  obtain 
heavy  crops  ander  field  culture,  of  course  idways 
giving  new  porii  lonf^.  and  In  such  ca«e8  there  is 
no  great  quantity  of  animal  manure.  In  many 
cases  only  artificial  manures  are  necessary,  and  in 
suitable  soils,  such  as  light  sandy  land,  irriga'  ion  is 
often  the  mannrlal  agent  employed.   In  the  first 

filace,  It  is  useless  to  sow  Carrots  in  soils  mach  in- 
ested  with  wlreworm,  unlens  means  liave  been 
taken  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  to  do  this  requires 
time.  Tfais  insect  and  the  ma^rgot  are  the  most 
troublesome  enemies  of  the  Carrot.  Deep  dig- 
ging or  trenching  will  do  mnch  to  prevent  their 
ravages,  but  only  in  a  limited  mea-ure.  I  would 
advise  the  use  of  gas  lime  In  tbe  autumn,  Rivirg 
the  ground  a  good  dressing,  taking  care  that  tbe 
lime  is  broken  small  and  evenly  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface,  allowing  it  to  lie  for  a  few 
weeks  before  incorporating  it  with  the  soil,  ss  If 
it  remains  a  little  time  on  the  surfboe  it  becomes 
pulverised  and  may  be  used  in  larger  quantities 
than  when  dug  Immediately  into  thegronnd.  As  a 
large  quantity  of  ga^-llme  would  be  injurious  tn 
use  at  this  date,  I  would  recommeod  a  small 
dressing  dug  In  before  sowing  tbe  seed  in  ground 
badly  infested  with  wlreworm,  frequentlj  stirring 
or  forking  over  tbe  surface  on  tl\\  favourable  occa- 
sions ;  this  will  do  a  lot  of  good  and  get  rid  of  the 
grub.  Freshly  slnked  lime  ia  equally  aaefnl  where 
gas  lime  is  not  obtainable.  Soot  is  another  power- 
ful antidote,  and  may  be  used  vritb  advantage 
at  the  first  |»eparation  of  the  soil,  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  and  again  in  the  growing  season, 
applying  It  during  damp  weather.  For  years  I  have 
seen  soil  in  which  It  was  impossible  to  grow  a  per* 
feet  root  made  suitable  by  the  are  of  burnt  ganlen 
refuse.  Save  every  soap  of  such  material  for  the 
Carrot  bed,  omitting  animal  manures  and  using 
guano,  salt,  or  fish  manure  (the  last-named  I  can 
stropgly  recommend,  as  it  possesws  valuable  pro- 
perties, and  compels  maggot  and  wlreworm  to  give 
it  a  wide  berth,  while  tbe  saltin  the  manure  Is  just 
the  amount  required  to  build  up  the  root).  If  fish 
manure  ia  given  as  a  dressing  in  the  early  part  of 
the  growing  season,  either  In  wet  weather  or 
flooded  in  afterwards,  the  effect  upon  tbe  plant  Is 
wonderful;  but  oare  must  be  taken  to  give  these 
stimulants  when  the  manure  can  be  washed  down 
to  the  root,  not  allowing  it  to  remain  on  the  ti^p  or 
foliage.  Chi  heavy  land  much  good  may  be  done 
by  a  supply  of  burnt  refuse  or  soil  of  any  kind  of  a 
liilbt  natuie.  such  as  old  potting  soil  and  the  refuse 
of  tbe  potting  shed.  In  places  where  charcoal 
refuse  can  be  readily  obtained,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  material ;  It  is  tnvaliiable  on  such  soils. 
In  case  of  wlreworm  or  maggot  a  liberal  supply  of 
wood  ashes  will  prove  most  beneficial ;  this  may  be 
used  at  the  time  of  towing.  I  jmferta  nee  it  both 
befm  sowing  the  seed  and  afterwards.  When  it 


can  be  applied  fret  ly,  a  dressing  before  digging  is 
worth  giving,  but  If  at  all  scarce  it  may  be  placed 
in  tbe  drills  before  sowli^  the  seed.  I  would  also 
advise  sowing  a  short,  quick-growing  Carrot  in 
preference  to  the  long  kinds  in  {daces  wh«re  it  Is 
olfBcult  to  get  a  good  crt^  as  then  tbe  roots  are 
not  fo  long  in  tbe  soil.  It  is  well  to  make  two  or 
three  sowing*,  as  seed  put  in  esrly  or  late  will 
sometimes  do  better  than  that  sown  at  the  proper 
season,  and  though  the  roots  of  tbe  last  sowug 
may  be  snail,  th^  will  be  good  and  keep  well. 

O.  WtTHn. 


CLAY  FOR  UaHT  S0IL3. 

In  many  places  the  sdl  Is  very  light  and  pMous, 
but  in  few  gardens  is  there  just  the  kind  required 
to  grow  good  crops,  and  in  othera  there  Is  too  much 
clay.  In  the  last-named  the  cultivator  experiences 
great  difSculties  In  working  the  land  in  wet 
weather,  and  after  protracted  frost  or  during 
severe  winds,  as  the  stnt  requires  so  much  attention 
to  get  It  into  eoodititm  before  seeds  can  be  sown. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  in  such  soils,  vegetables,  alao 
fruits,  give  a  good  return.  The  value  of  light  soils 
for  early  produce  is  too  well  knovm  to  need  com- 
ment, but  even  then  the  value  would  Ise  much 
grea'  er  in  the  case  of  certain  crops  if  a  small  pro- 
portion of  heavy  material  conhi  be  incorporated 
with  the  BoiL.  The  heavy  material  would  give  the 
crop  what  it  often  lacks,  and  that  Is  flavour ; 
besides,  in  fuch  light,  porous  soils,  unless  due 
attention  is  paid  to  moisture,  the  growth  of  many 
vegetables  and  fruits  receives  a  check  juat  at  the 
moment  the  roots  require  most  food.  In  the  care 
of  fmtt  there  Is  greater  need  of  such  food  in  the 
way  of  retentive  soil  at  tbe  roots,  for  without  euoli 
the  trees  often  grow  too  much  to  leaf,  Mid  what 
fruit  is  jmdnoed  cracks  and  turns  out  hard  and 
gritty.  Strawberries  grown  in  poor,  gravelly  soils 
are  often  poor ;  some  kinds  which  are  not  considered 
suitable  to  the  district  may  fail  altogether  ;  where- 
as, if  they  had  had  a  congenial  Eoil  tbe  result 
would  have  been  different,  and  even  those  kinds 
which  are  grown  generally  look  pat<^y,  fall  to  give 
large  fruits,  and  are  soon  over.  In  such  soITb,  I 
may  be  told.  Irrigation  is  the  means  to  adopt  to 
secnre  a  good  crop,  but  bow  often  does  it  happen 
that  the  means  for  providing  molKture  falls  just  at 
the  critical  momenta  Difficulties  In  tbe  way  of 
labour  to  apply  the  same  often  arise,  the  result 
being  tbe  crops  fail  year  after  year  without  any 
measures  being  taken  to  prevent  this.  With  vege- 
tables tbe  same  loss  takes  place,  acdiovsof  flavour 
is  the  resnir.  This  last  point  I  would  speclslly 
enforce.  I  consider  that  flavour  should  be  equally 
considered,  if  not  more  so  than  mere  size,  as 
coarseness  does  not  mean  good  culture.  By  the 
use  of  clay  dref'singa  tor  ligbt  soil,  flavour  in  both 
fruit  and  vegetables  will  be  greatly  improved,  nor 
is  it  an  expensive  addition  if  the  work  be  s^tema- 
ttcnlly  undertaken.  I  do  not  propose  that  we  whole 
garden  shonld  be  overhauled  or  turned  upside  down 
but  be  taken  in  band  piecemeal,  d.oirg  a  portion 
of  tbe  work  yearly  and  ascitcumstences  admit  This 
will  often  be  done  most  conveniently  in  the  winter 
months  at  a  lime  when  latx>nr  can  be  more  readily 
obtained,  and,  as  I  will  point  out,  at  a  period  when 
the  weather  will  be  a  valui  ble  aid  to  prepare  the 
clay  for  the  work.  Fruit  tuus  can  at  that  time  be 
operated  upon  better  than  at  any  other ;  new 
planting  is  taking  place,  and  the  Rronnd  is  beirg 
prepared  for  vegetables.  It  may  be  thought  this 
note  would  have  been  more  opportune  in  tbe  au- 
tumn ;  such  would  have  been  the  case  witii  regard 
to  new  fruit  plantations,  but  I  would  advlte  Its 
use  for  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  as  during  this 
month  there  will  be  the  celection  of  sites  for  such 
cropsas  Strawberries,  RarpberrleR,  and  long-ataud- 
ing  vegetables,  there  Is  no  better  time  in  which  to 
wheel  or  cart  clay  than  tbe  present.  If  it  cannot 
be  placed  on  tbe  ground  at  this  date.  It  can  be 
placed  in  bulk  in  rea<UnesB  for  the  work;  whereas, 
if  left  it  will  prolnbly  be  found  inconvenient  later 
on  to  find  time  to  get  tbe  heavy  materials  fof  the 
work.  If  used  for  Strawbei^es, 
ground  and 
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f  If  aap:rlor  to  that  cb  ground  not  aimil^rly  treated. 
'Bven  when  It  cannot  be  placed  in  the  loil 
wheo  preparing  new  qnartere,  a  good  dress- 
ing on  the  snrface  and  ligbUy  forked  in  willgreatly 
beaeflt  the  orop  the  following  seaeon,  as  the 
land  will  retain  more  moisture.  When  manure  is 
applied  to  land  dressed  with  clay  it  lasts  mach 
longer,  the  heavy  soil  absorbing  and  retaining  the 
rich  portion  of  the  manare  ronnd  the  roots  in- 
stead of  its  being  washed  down  into  the  gravel 
underneath.  For  vegetable  qaarters,  when  a 
dressing  of  olay  can  be  applied  to  saoh  soil,  the 
same  remark  applies  with  equal  force.  The  roots 
of  the  vegetables  are  cooler  in  hot  weather,  get 
more  food,  and,  of  oonrsp,  are  better  In  every  way. 
Whenever  possible  I  would  advise  a  dressing  of 
clay,  doing  the  work  in  the  vrinter,  spreading  it 
on  tbe  snrface  for  a  time,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  weather  it  will  be  pulverised  and  in  a  Bt  state 
to  work  without  being  sticky.  If  only  a  portion 
of  gronnd  oui  be  treated  yearly  In  this  manner,  it 
wIU  well  repay  for  time  and  labour  bestowed  npon 
it.  In  most  districts  clay  can  be  obtained  at  little 
cost.  £v«n  marl  is  valuable  for  the  pnrpose,  and 
can  be  utilised  in  most  seasons.  Clay  of  any  kind 
8  difflcult  to  work  in  wet  weather,  bat  by  ex- 
posure or  mixed  witb  light  soil  is  soon  workable. 
I  tiave  used  it  to  great  advantage  when  root- 
pruning  large  fruit  trees,  giving  the  roots  a  poition 
of  tbe  clay  each  season  the  work  was  In  progress, 
the  result  being  most  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  the  fmit  and  heavier  crops.  Fears  not  con- 
sidered worth  growing  have  done  splendidly, 
having  clear  skins  and  no  cracking,  as  was  the  case 
previously.  The  value  of  clay  for  Roses  In  light 
soils  need  not  be  mentioned.  There  are  many 
{dants  that  would  greaUy  benefit  hj  the  addition 
of  this  material,  provided  it  was  got  into  condition 
before  applying  it  to  tbe  roots  of  the  plants. 

O.  Wttrbb. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  CHIMNBY  CAMPANULA. 

(CAMFANDLA  PTBAMIDALIB) 

In  Trb  Qabden  of  September  24.  lt>92.  a  note 
by  "  D.  T.  F."  appeared  on  Campanula  pyramidalis 
asking  ss  to  its  culture.  Aa  the  season  was  then 
far  advanced,  I  deferred  sending  till  now,  which  is 
the  best  time  to  prepare  for  next  season,  that  is.  If 
the  stock  is  secured  from  seed. 

Campanula  pymmidalis  is  one  of  the  most  use* 
fnl  deoorative  plants  we  have.  I  have  for  the  pa«t 
twelve  years  taken  much  interest  in  it,  and  by 
oarefol  selection  raided  several  dirtlnot  colonrx, 
getting  more  substance  In  the  bloom.  Some  plants 
are  much  dwarfer  than  the  type,  bnt  tlifs  has  been 
objected  to,  as  the  beauty  of  the  plants  is  lessened. 
I  do  not  see  it  in  that  light,  as  if  the  plants  still 
retain  the  pyramidal  habit  they  are  equally  gord, 
and  can  often  be  employed  where  the  taller  cnuld 
not.  This  variety  Is  termed  a  perennial,  and  with- 
oat  special  attention  to  oolture  the  term  is  no 
doubt  rightly  applied,  but  it  is  better  to  treat  it  as 
biennial.  To  get  it  good,  early  sowing  is  neces- 
sary. With  thid  section  the  ra'sinflr  needs  more 
care,  as  if  delay  occurs  through  seer^s  fHilinfr.  a 
year  is  lost.  I  make  two  sowings,  each  time  under 
fflass,  the  first  sowing  in  March  and  again  a  month 
later;  bnt  thoie  who  want  only  a  limited  number 
of  plants  and  not  a  long  sDcceft'ion  of  bloom, 
will  find  that  plants  rni^ed  eaily  In  April 
will  give  grand  spikes  of  bloom  the  npxt 
autumn  twelvemonths,  or  In  abont  six'een  months 
from  time  of  sowing.  As  noon  as  the  seedlioio' 
are  above  ground  they  shon'd  be  kept  near  the 
liftht,  sparingly  watered  until  strong,  and  then 
pricked  off  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  replacing  In 
t'le  frames  and  keeping  dose  for  a  short  tlmp. 
When  the  small  pota  are  full  of  roots  the  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  6-inch  ones.  I  give  the 
earliest  sown  plants  another  shift  irto  8-in<h  pots, 
keeping  in  cold  frames,  and  by  the  end  tf 
Seirtember  they  are  fine  speoimens,  the  lights  o* 


ilie  frame  only  be'ng  used  in  very  wet  weather,  or 
for  a  short  time  after  potting.  Tlie  plants  wlien 
taken  out  of  the  seed-pans  may  also  be  pricked 
out  into  boxes  for  planting  in  tbe  open ;  this  will 
save  much  labour  in  potUng  and  watering,  bnt 
they  will  ntiUier  be  so  good  nor  bloom  so  well,  as 
the  majority  of  the  plants  will  not  flower  the 
next  season.  There  is  also  much  loss  in  heavy 
or  wet  land  during  the  winter.  If  potted  up 
for  winter  there  is  some  loss,  ss  the  pots  are 
not  full  of  roots,  and  at  times  the  plants  damp 
badly.  When  potting,  it  is  advisable  to  nnagood 
sound  loam,  not  too  light,  with  a  portion  of  mortar 
rubble  and  burnt  wood  ashes.  Leaf-mould  shoold 
be  omitted  in  the  final  pottiogs,  as  it  makes  the 
soil  too  porons.  There  is  no  loss  of  plants  in  the 
winter  when  sturdily  grown.  Early  in  March  the 
plants  commence  to  grow  and  M  get  a  shift ; 
those  in  8-icch  pots  into  lO-lncb  or  even  larger  If 
necessary,  and  the  smaller  Into  8>inoh.  This 
shift  is  given  the  fint  week  In  April,  and  the  plants 
having  been  kept  fully  exposed  are  stood  on  a 
bard  ash  bottom  in  a  warm  position  in  the  open, 
and  give  no  further  trouble.  As  they  come  into 
bloom  they  are  removed  indoors  or  nsed  for 
cutting.  These  plants  should  never  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture  or  feeding  when  in  active  growth. 
They  also  last  much  longer,  giving  a  looceseion  of 
bloom  if  the  dead  flowers  are  removed  two  or 
three  times  a  week  ;  insect  pests  are  not  trouble- 
some when  mo'sture  la  well  supplied.  Any 
good  forma  may  aI»o  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. When  pricking  off  the  seedlings,  the 
weakest  should  not  be  omitted,  as  these  often  give 
the  most  varied  colours,  the  strong  ones  naoally 
being  alt  of  one  oolonr  O.  Wtthbs. 


OamelliaB.— It  is  said  that  Camellias  as  flower- 
ing plants  are  much  less  popular  than  formerly. 
Undoubtedly  they  have  to  encounter  formidable 
competition  in  other  flowets  that  are  so  easily  pro- 
duced In  wannUi,  and,  further,  CameUui,  ^ 
cause  of  the  ereentially  short  stems  attached  to 
the  Sower',  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  ordinary  de- 
ooration.  Double  Camellia  flowers  have  about 
them  much  that  is  stiff,  formal,  and  artificial, 
easily  copied,  and  that  mny  to  some  extent  account 
for  their  present  unpopularity.  On  tbe  other  band, 
the  fine  broad-petalled  single  and  eemi-donble 
flowers  are  beautiful  b^ond  measure,  and  deserve 
far  more  admiration  than  such  stiff,  single  gaudy 
flowers  as  BegoniaH  receive.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  eatimnte  of  Camellia  blooms,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  pittuts  most  deservedly  rank 
amongst  onr  handsomest  of  evergreens,  and  when 
in  flower,  no  matter  what  kinds,  are  all  ncceedingly 
handsome.  There  is  no  plant  that  will  give  ancAt 
a  wealth  of  bloom,  extended  over  fo  long  a  period 
and  under  fuch  comparatively  cool  conditions  as 
the  Camellia  will.  No  matter  whether  in  tubs  or 
pots  or  planted  out  in  greenhouse  borders,  whether 
trained  as  bushes  or  fiatnise  to  walls  or  trellisei, 
the  flowers  are  always  wonderfully  abundant,  and 
the  foliage  richly  coloured  and  handsome.  Even 
outdoors  in  many  places  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
peaty  nature  and  the  position  sheltered,  the  Ca- 
mellia will  make  exceedingly  floe,  bandsnme  ever- 
green bushes,  and  produce  a  great  weal'b  or  flowers 
in  the  spring.  It  Is  because  practically  so  bardy 
that  It  needs  so  little  heat  in  the  winter.  A  com- 
parstively  low  temperature  and  plenty  of  Ught 
and  air  sufSoe  to  ke«>p  the  plants  blooming  pro- 
fusely from  October  till  April  if  successicoal  varie- 
ties be  grown,  altboneh  io  cooler  houses.  The  col- 
lection of  flowers  which  Mesirs.  W.  PhqI  and  Son 
staged  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  I4th  ult.  included 
but  one  of  the  loose-petnlled  section,  con»picua,  a 
lovely  rosy  flepb-colonred  flower  that  should  please 
everyone.  All  the  rest  were  good  double^  some 
fiat^b,  some  cupped,  and  acme  ctf  diveree  forms. 
—A.  D. 

Imantophylinmi  at  Forest  EiU,— Theee 

plants  are  largely  grown  by  Mr.  Laing.  One  of 
the  chief  features  iu  his  new  varieties  is  the  great 
breadth  of  the  petals ;  another  is  the  site  «f  the 
individaal  flowers.  John  Lalng  !■  me  of  tha  fineet ; 


itH  rolour  is  a  rich  and  bright  oisng^  rcailet. 
This  variety  produces  enormous  trusses,  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  being  large  and  of  good  form.  An- 
other exquisite  form  is  Joseph  Chamlierlain,  tbe 
flowers  of  whlob  are  very  larger  the  eolonr  a  vivid 
orange,  with  a  olear  yellow  throat.  This  seedlirg 
is  only  just  flowering  for  the  flrst  time.  Lsdy 
Wolverton  Is  a  grand  and  telling  variety  with 
large  flowers  ot  an  exquisite  shade  of  orange,  pass- 
ing into  yellow,  the  throat  white.  The  flowers 
of  Bronze  Beauty  are  of  a  broniy  gold,  with  a 
citron-yellow  throat.  Sonray  Is  anotmr  diarmbig 
variety,  having  the  petals  of  a  rich  rosy  salmon, 
with  a  maritlnal  border  of  pure  white  and  a  clear 
yellow  throat.  Snlphnrea  has  large  Sowers  of  a 
pale  sulphur-yellow.  Exquisite  has  the  petals  of 
a  beautiful  bronzy  orange  and  clear  yellow  throat. 
Urs.  LaIos  U  a  superb  torn  irith  vivid  orange-red 
petals  and  a  dtroo-yellow  throat.  Amongst  other 
fine  forms  now  to  be  seen  here  are  Stanstead 
Beauty,  Meteor,  Brilliant,  and  Purity.  Tbe  flowers 
last  a  very  long  time  in  perfection,  and  they  make 
a  rp'endid  show.  To  giow  these  plants  well  the 
pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  they  should  be 
planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  Ifaf-mould,  to 
which  a  little  well  decomposed  manure  may  be 
added,  the  whole  made  fairly  sandy.  Abundacce 
of  water  when  growii^,  both  to  their  roots  and 
overhead,  is  neoessaiy.— W.  H.  O. 

Oytiaus  Bvereatianiu.  —  The  ordinary  Cr- 
tisuB  raoemosns  Is  one  of  ibe  commonest  market 
plant*,  being  by  some  cultivators  grown  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  is  always  a  familiar  object 
at  this  season  where  flowering  plants  are  offerfd 
for  sale.  It  i^  however,  more  g«nerally  known 
under  the  name  of  Genista.  The  variety  Everesti- 
anas  is  but  rarely  seen,  though  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  commonly  coltin^d  form.  In  this  the 
foliigeli  more  hniiy  tban  In  the  ordinary  race- 
moauii,  while  the  flowers  are  of  deeper  colour,  being, 
in  fact,  almost  of  an  orange  tint.  The  reaeon  of 
its  scarcity  is  that  it  is  a  difScnlt  subject  to  pro- 
piigate,  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  increase  it 
bdng  to  graft  it  on  to  young  plants  of  the  ordinary 
Cyttsns  rsoemosns,  which  can  be  readily  struck 
from  cuttings.  If  the  point  of  union  is  as  close  to 
tbe  ground  as  possible,  it  will,  after  a  time,  be 
dtfflcalt  to  see  that  tbe  plants  are  grafted.  Cy- 
tisus  Bverestiaons  is,  I  believe,  of  garden  origin, 
and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  tiie 
Royal  Hortloultoral  Society  tbirty-one  yrars  pgo 
— H.  P. 

liilium  HarriiL— This,  the  Bermuda  or  Easter 
Lily,  to  which  allusion  was  recently  made  in  an 
article  accompanying  a  drawing  in  these  columns, 
is  grown  in  large  numbers  at  Hassocks  by  Mersm. 
Balchin.  The  earliest  were  In  flower  In  Febmaiy 
when  X  saw  them  with  oihen  in  varloos  atagei 
of  growth,  the  main  batch  being  worked  forBastcr. 
This  Lily  is  there  given  a  brisk  heat,  more  tban 
some  would  deem  «dvi»able  or  safe,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  evidently  in  accord  with  the  rrqairemeols 
of  the  plants,  for  they  look  surprisingly  well.  Tbe 
common  garden  Lily  (L.  candidnm)  will  soon  be 
in  flower ;  this  is  also  grown  In  very  Inrge  quanti- 
ties for  cutting  and  decoration  at  Ehster.  The 
growth  was  all  that  one  could  df  sire,  short.jointed 
and  sturdy.  The  plants  when  in  flower  would  not 
apparently  be  any  taller  (if  so  tall)  as  when  grown 
out  of  doors  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  kind  is  not 
given  10  much  warmth  a*  the  Bermuda  Lily,  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  rational  mode  of  treatment  In 
both  cases  the  phmts  were  not  far  removed  from 

the  glass.— pLANTflHAN. 

iMChenanltia  biloba  m^or.— It  irill  be 
vritbin  therecoUection  of  many  of  the  rea'fere  of 
The  Gabdbk  that  this  grand  old  Australian  plant 
has  been  on  more  tban  one  occasion  ehowo  at  the 
metropolitan  exhibitions  in  profuse  flower  by 
Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sens,  of  the  nurseries. 
Hassocks,  near  Brighton.  Just  lately  I  bad  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  their  stock  of  this  va- 
riety, and  was  much  gratifled  by  what  I  saw. 
They  have  an  immense  number  of  plants  in  various 
sizes,  from  7-inch  and  6-lncb  pots  downwards  to 
3-lBohpotf.  All  of  these/ even^a-oHdbtft  an 
this  MBioiDipdllKji^VlglQBk^ 
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free  manner ;  nearly  every  thoot  has  its  flowers  In 
TariouB  stages  of  developmeDt,  These  when  in 
bloom  will  make  a  fioe  display.  The  honse  In  which 
theyareKTOwnls  a  very  light  span-roofed  stmc- 
tare  and  is  freely  ventilated,  save  in  severe 
weather.  The  day  was  a  cold  one,  not  mach 
above  freezinfT- point,  when  I  paid  my  visit,  yet  air 
WAS  being  given  in  a  liberal  fashion.  Great  care 
is  exercised  in  the  watering,  no  excess  being  allowed 
at  any  time.  In  tbla  rtspeot  more  pains  have  to 
be  taken  than  when  dealing  with  Cape  Heaths 
even.  Any  symptoms  of  mildew  are  closely 
watched  for  and  stopped  by  means  of  solphur. 
The  plants  are  cut  back  rather  bard  after  flower- 
ing. This,  I  knew,  could  be  done,  but  not  to  the 
extent  there  pnwtised.  This  lovely  bine  Les- 
chenaoltia  wa«  figared  in  The  Gabdbn,  Oct.  4, 
IHU  (p.  298).  It  is  withoat  doabt  the  most  beaa- 
tifnl  bard-wooded  plant  in  caltlvation,  and  sboald 
he  grown  in  far  laiger  namben  than  it  Is  at  the 
present  time.— Puvtsmaw. 

Kagnoliu  in  pota.— Some  of  oar  hardy 

shrubs  are  very  commonly  employed  for  flowering 
under  glaes,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tliere  are 
some  that  though  well  sailed  are  seldom  seen. 
The  Magnolias  may  be  taken  as  representatives  of 
this  latter  cla»s,  and  no  doabt  the  reason  that  th^ 
are  not  oftener  seen  treated  In  ibis  way  is  that 
they  are  dlffionlt  to  propagate,  and  alwajw  com- 
TTiand  a  good  price.  Such  kin^  as  H.  conspicna 
(the  Yulan),  M.  Lenn€,  M.  Soulangeana,  M.  obo- 
vata,  and  M.  stellata  will  if  carefully  looked  after 
keep  in  good  besltfa  for  years  in  pots,  and  flower 
every  season.  The  massive  blooms  of  the  Yulan, 
which  are  of  the  purest  white,  are  [wrhaps  the 
finest  of  all,  and  in  addition  to  their  great 
beauty  are  also  deliciously  scen'ed.  The  deep 
coloured  flowers  of  M.  Lenn£  are  widely  removed 
from  those  of  the  Yalnn,  while  the  pretty  little  M. 
stellata  must  hare  a  place  assigned  it  in  any  selec- 
tion of  Magnolias  for  flowering  in  pots.  ThU  forms 
a  low,  maoh-branched  bosh,  whose  flowers  are 
wliite,  from  3  inches  to  4  Ini^es  in  diameter,  and 
composed  of  several  strap-shaped  petals  that  after 
opening  gradually  reflex  and  show  tbe  centre  of 
the  flower.  Besides  tbwe  we  hare  two  evergreen 
species  that  flower  freely  in  a  small  state,  viz.,  H. 
fascata,  whose  brownish-coloared  blossoms  are  not 
particularly  showy,  but  yery  powerfully  scented, 
and  M.  pumila,  to  which'  isn<m  the  same  renurks 
will  apply.  The  flower*  ot  this  last  are  greenish 
white.  The  deddnous  Uagnolias  above  .enume- 
rated should  in  the  summer  be  plunged  out  of 
doora  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  wattr 
ut  any  time,  while  an  occasional  weak  s'imnlant 
will  be  ot  service.— T. 

Boronia  megaatigma.— Among  the  limited 
number  of  hard-wocdf  d  plants  that  are  now  grown 
to  any  extent  in  this  countiy  the  Boronia  in  ques- 
tion most  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  popular, 
for  large  quantities  are  grown  by  a  few  nursery- 
men who  still  make  a  feature  of  this  class  of 
plants.  This  Boronia  is  a  slender  growing  shrub, 
whose  drooping  bloeaoras  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  are  of  a  brownish  purple  without  and 
greenish  yellow  within.  They  are  not  particularly 
showy,  hut  being  borne  in  great  profusion,  and 
gracefnlly  poised  on  slender  stems,  a' plant  when 
la  fall  bloom  is  a  very  pretty  object.  The  one  fea- 
ture, however,  in  which  this  boronia  stands  out 
far  beyond  all  its  associates  U  in  the  delicious  fra- 
grance of  its  flowers,  which  is  so  powerful,  thnt  a 
single  plant  will  scent  a  good-iiized  structure.  A 
second  species  now  at  its  best  is  B.  heterophylla,  a 
newer  introdacti<.>n  than  the  pecedli^,  but  one 
that  has  rapidly  made  its  way  in  cultivation.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  of  a  bright  ro»y  crimson  colour, 
and  produced  so  freely  from  ibe  axils  of  the  leaves, 
that  the  slender  shoots  are  often  closely  packed 
with  them  for  some  little  di-ilance.  These  two 
species  of  Boronia  were  noticeable  in  the  group 
of  luud-wooded  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Low  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hort'cultnral  So- 
ciety. Both  of  them,  but  more  especially  li.  me- 
gastigma,  have  a  tendency  to  ran  up  tall  and  thin 
nnless  freely  stopped  daring  their  rarlicr  stages, 
and  after  flowering  a  great  ml-take  li  often  made 
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in  not  cutting  them  back  hard  enough,  the  result 
being  attenuated  specimens,  bare  of  follsge  at  the 
base,  and  altogether  very  ansightly.  After  the 
flowering  season  is  past  the  plants  should  be  cut 
back  lamer  dlosdy,  and  then  kept  in  a  somewhat 
warmer  and  moister  structure  till  thcry  start  freely 
into  growth.  The  shoots  than  produced,  when  from 
1  incb  to  2  inches  long  make  the  best  of  oattinga. 
-H.P. 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AT  SWANLBY^ 

Thb  xonal  Felaigoniam  is  always  a  bright  fea- 
ture in  the  nnrseries  of  Hessn.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons  at  Swanl^,  and  new  varieties  are  being  con- 
stantly added  to  the  collection.  As  with  Cliinese 
Primulas  and  other  florists'  flowers,  so  also  with 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  there  Is  ever  an  advanre  for- 
ward, p^rtioularly  In  the  acquirement  of  new 
shades  of  colour.  Not  a  few  of  the  varieties 
sent  out  Mr.  Cannell  have  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Ramsgate,  who  for  many  years  has 
taken  especial  interest  in  the  lonal  dasses,  pro- 
ducing beaatifal  varieties,  as  evidenoed  by  his 
latest  acquisitions.  He  has  attnnpted  to  get  a 


bold  trusses,  the  colour  rich  piuk.  Mme.  Melba, 
white,  touched  with  very  ddicate  pink;  A.  F. 
Wootten,  salmon,  eye  white ;  and  W.  P.  Wright, 
scarlet,  may  be  mentioned.  A  new  double  va- 
riety is  named  Double  New  Life,  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Miller  has  very  ouriona  flowers.  They  are  home 
doeely  together  in  the  truss,  and  the  centre  petals 
are  i^Ite,  the  remainder  scarlet.  Those  interested 
in  Pelargoniums  will  see  that  the  plant  is  ever 
being  Improved  upon.  C. 

Bhododandron  VilUmmsi  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  hylnidB  raised  in  recent  years,  and  was 

flnely  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  8.  Williams  and  Son  at 
the  recent  Royal  Botanic  show.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  R.  arborenm  and  Azalea  sinensis, 
but  very  little  of  the  chnr^cter  of  the  former  Is  to 
t>e  seen  in  the  hybrid.  One  specimen  shown  bore 
over  twenty  of  the  neat,  compact  trusses,  and  the 

Slants  make  a  very  even  and  vigorous  growtb.  It 
I  excq)tionally  free,  every  shoot  bearing  a  cluster 
of  flowers,  which  are  whiter  with  a  few  spots  of 
yellow  on  the  upper  petals. 

Persian  Oyclamena  at  the  Royal  Botanlo 
show  held  on  March  22  wen  unuaoaliy  flue,  and 


Delphinium  graiutiftorum  Brecki.    Engraved  for  The  Qardrs  from  a  jthotograph  sent 

by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  HawicJe. 


blue  variety.  We  have  not  much  sympathy  with 
those  who  seem  erer  striving  to  get  impoFsible 
colours  apparently,  as  a  blue  Primula  and  a  blue 
Rose.  We  bare  neither  as  yet,  but  we  may  say 
that  the  same  results  towards  the  acquirement  of 
a  blue-flowered  sonal  Pelargonfnm  are  being  ob- 
tained. One  named  Bine  Peter  Is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance npon  previous  varieties  of  a  similar  shade  of 
colour,  the  flowers  of  a  bluish  tint  set  off  by  a 
white  central  eye,  of  excellent  form,  and  not  too 
large.  Another  single  variety  of  great  distinct- 
ness is  Golden  Hand,  the  flowers  of  exceptlonall.T 
fine  form,  and  helon^^ng  to  the  orange  and  yellow 
division.  The  Rev.  Bartram,  orange- scarlet,  (cd 
Lady  Tennyson,  of  a  distinct  salmon  tone,  are  two 
noteworthy  novelties  in  the  list  of  single  kinds. 
New  departures  occur  to  maintain  interest  in  the 
plant.  Picotee  has  double  flowers,  white  and 
pink,  quilled  in  form,  and  very  pleasing.  An- 
other fine  variety  is  Colotsus,  ihe  flowers  pro- 
duced freely  and  of  a  crimson-red  colour,  iritllst 
S.  V.  Ra<!pail  Improved  Is  an  improvement 
upon  this  fine  market  viuiety.  Several  raised 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  are  of  distinct  merit. 
Mn.  French  has  very  large  flowarr,  borne  in 


they  were  interesting,  not  alone  for  the  growtb  of 
the  plants,  but  more  particularly  for  the  extensive 
range  of  colours  in  the  flowers.  They  appear  to 
increase  in  vsriety  of  shades  f  ach  year,  and  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  were  delightful,  pure  white, 
soft  shining  rose,  and  deep  orimson,  not  the  purple 
shade  objTCtionable  in  any  flower,  except  in  a  few 
kinds  of  Orchids.  We  note  also  an  increase  in 
the  breadth  and  massiveness  of  the  segments. 
One  group  comprised  a  large  nnmber  of  kinds,  the 
flowers  ra^^ging  from  the  purest  white,  through 
delicate  shades  of  clear  rose,  and  all  of  bold, 
striking  form. 

Spireea  Japonica  multiflora  compacta.— 

This  ii  very  compact  in  growtb,  free,  but  more 
formal  than  the  type,  and  the  fiower<(  are  produced 
in  denser  plumes,  their  colour  similar  to  that  ot 
the  ordinary  form  so  familiar  to  all  who  care  for 
plants.  It  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  type  by 
any  means,  but  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  distinct- 
ness and  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  groups. — 
Gboweb. 

 This  is  just  as  atnej^!^  >&ff»cinff  Eft-tbn 
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newer  compact  fnrm  till  an  fiward  of  merit  waa 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Royal  Hortioaltatal 
BoeSatj  a  coaple  o(  years  a^o,  and  since  then 
considerable  nambers  of  it  have  been  sold.  Bj 
■ome  it  is  ndmlred,  bat  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  oHhiuy  kind,  forming;  as  it  does  n 
mnch  denser  mass  of  bloom,  and  oonseqnently 
when  at  its  best  it  is  wanting  in  the  UghtDess  and 
elegnnce  of  the  typical  8.  japonica.  There  is  little 
doubt  this  compact  form  originated  from  t^e 
golden  veined  variety,  whioh  is,  except  in  the 
marking  of  the  leaves,  a  eoanterpiut  of  the  other. 
The  (TOldon-velDed  (snno-retioiilata)  is  an  old 
plant  in  gardens,  and  a  very  pretty  one,  at  all 
events  dnring  the  Srat  part  of  the  season,  for  by 
the  time  the  flower-spikes  are  fnlly  developed  the 
leaves  are  far  greener  than  when  they  are  nrst  ex- 
pander). Then  they  are  olearly  and  distinctly 
▼sfnad  with  gold,  while  the  leaf  stalks  have  a 
reddlsb  tinge.  A  second  Sptnaa  with  attractively 
oolonred  foliage  is  the  golden-leaved  form  of  the 
common  Meadow  Sweet  (S.  Ulmaria).  which  in  the 
open  groond  later  in  the  year  forms  a  very 
attractive  featore,  the  foliaga  being  <d  a  uniform 
yellow  tint— T. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Acacia  pnlehalla  we  saw  lately  nsed  as  a  pot 
pI&Bt,  and  a  more  delightful  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  plants 
were  in  32-inoh  poU,  and  the  leafage  was  almost 
hidden  by  the  wealth  of  globular  flowers,  very 
bright  yellow  in  colour.  It  is,  of  course,  finer  when 
planted  out,  as  it  can  attain  latge  dimensions. 

Eaoharis  Stevenai  is  a  hybrid,  but  it  wiU 
never,  we  think,  make  a  garden  plant  equal  to  E. 
amazonica  and  other  good  kinds  already  in  culti- 
vation. The  flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  E. 
amaaonioa,  and  the  pure  white  segments  are  more 
pointed,  also  nairower,  whilst  the  leaves  are  broad, 
bright  green,  with  deeper  oolonred  veins.  It  Is  ia- 
tereating,  bat  not  of  gnat  valae. 

MeaembryaiLthemam  murleatum    is  a 

charming  little  species,  introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ns  far  back  as  1731.  A  plant  is  in 
bloom  in  the  Cape  hoase  at  Kew,  and  although 
such  an  old  iotrodaction,  it  Is  by  no  means  com- 
mon any  more  than  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  tills  vast  genus.  M.  murioatam  is  smothered 
with  small,  but  not  inaigniflcant  rose^oolonred 
sweet  -  aoented  flowers  produced  in  clusters  of 
about  seven.  It  is  well  worth  growing  for  this 
annual  display  of  rosy  bloom. 

Primulaa  are  flowering  freely  in  the  hardy 
plant  hoose  at  Kew,  and  constitute  a  most  interest- 
ing series.  The  richest  in  colour  is  P.  Dinyana, 
the  flowtts  of  a  deep  claret  shade,  intense  and 
effective.  Also  in  bloom  are  P.  Eltaibeliana,  P. 
Tiscosa  and  its  variety  alba,  P.  pabeacens  albs,  P. 
calycina,  P.  margioata,  P.  ^atioalata,  P.  Closlana. 
P.  Wulfenlans,  and  others.  Lovers  of  the  faardv 
alpine  Primulas  can  therefore  see  many  of  thefr 
favourites  in  full  beauty. 

ThB  Brabas  are  amongst  the  most  interesting 
hardy  plants  in  bloom  now.  D.  Mawi  is  of  com- 
pact growUi,  the  leaves  bright  green  and  the 
flowen  white.  It  was  introduced  from  Spaia  about 
1878.  Then  we  have  D.alplna,D.Aisoon,  too  weU 
known  to  describe,  and  a  very  distinct  species 
named  D.  brunifflfolia,  which  we  noticed  in  bloom 
on  the  Kew  rockery.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Caucasus  In  1820,  and  has  light  yellow  flowers, 
very  distinct  agamst  the  soft  green  growth,  which 
forms  a  perfect  felt-like  carpet  over  the  stones. 

Anemone  patena  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
year.  A  fine  clump  is  in  flower  on  the  rockery  at 
Kew,  where  also  the  Pasqae  Flower  (A.  Puhatilla) 
is  jost  ownmenolng  to  bloom.  A  patens  should  be 
valued  by  all  who  care  for  h»dy  plants.  Theie 
two  fine  Anemones  of  the  Palsatilla  gronp  are 
onanning  in  earlv  spring ;  bat,  nafbrtnnately,  rach 
seme  monilng  froeta  as  we  have  lately  had  are  : 


not  an  ad  ran  tags.  A  patens  in  particular  had  been 
much  cat.  This  reminds  as  that  the  M^aseas  In 
more  exposed  spots  are  {naoUoally  destroyed  as 
regards  the  flowers. 

Eryeiinam  oohroleucum  var.  helTetioum 
is  a  plant  that  deserves  attention.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful pot  [dant,  and  several  examines  are  in  full 
bloom  in  the  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew,  whilst  in 
a  few  days  a  large  groap  on  Uie  rockeiy  will  be 
bursting  into  flower.  The  plant  has  a  remarkably 
compact,  neat  and  vigorous  habit,  clothed  with 
abundant  fine  green  leafage  to  the  base,  and  the 
bright  yellow  flowers,  indivldaally  not  quite  the 
siie  of  a  tkrthlng,  are  bonw  In  dense  heads  and 
make  a  brilliant  show,  diffoslng  a  deUoloas  Wall- 
flower fragrance. 

.  A  cnrioiui  AmorphophaUiu 'is  A.  balUfer. 
It  flowers  without  the  leaves,  and  the  scape  rises 
about  6  inches  or  8  inches  In  height,  the  spathe 
rose,  spotted  with  almost  a  black  colour,  the  thick 
upadix  being  of  a  pale  rose  tint.  A  specimen  is 
in  bloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  where  the  handsome 
Thomsonia  nepalmsis  (see  Gabdbh,  March  25, 
1893),  Arlssama  spedosa,  and  Asarum  macran- 
thorn,  which  bears  its  parplish  flomrs  almost  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  the  style  ct  Aspidistra 
lorida,  are  in  fall  beau^. 

Three  diatmet  Narcissi  in  fall  bloom  now 
are  Ajax  Dr.  Ho^,  sporios  coronatos,  and  tri- 
dymus.  We  picked  them  out  from  a  large  col- 
lection M  distmot  from  each  other,  yet  indindaally 
attractive.  The  first-named  is  very  pleasing  against 
a  wall,  the  flowers  white,  except  the  long  even 
trumpet,  which  is  primrose  ccdour,  this,  however, 
changing  with  age  to  white.  Spurios  coronatos  is 
a  noble  fiower,  tiie  trumpet  vny  large  and  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  the  {NBrianth  paler,  whilst  on 
the  rockery  tridymns  is  delightful,  the  neat  flowers, 
which  are  freely  produced,  almost  resting  on  the 
BoiL  It  makes  a  rich  clump,  and  Is  an  excellent 
companion  to  N.  minor. 

A  new  Anthnriom  named  A.  Chamberlalni 
is  in  flower  in  the  Victoria  Begia  house  at  Kew. 
This  species  may  be  considered  an  important  ao- 

quisition,  as  it  is  quite  new,  flowering,  we  believe, 
Cor  the  first  time  at  Kew.  It  flowered  pre- 
viously, however,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rt  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  at  Highbury,  BirmlDgham,  who 
obtained  it  in  an  imported  piece  of  Cattleya.  It 
may  be  certainly  considered  worthy  of  a  place  In 
the  ordinary  stove,  but  unless  fresh  Importations 
are  made  it  will  remain  scarce,  as  the  plant  at  Kew 
is  from  a  saoker  of  the  Birmingham  specimen ; 
hence  there  are  only  two  examples  in  Bnifland.  It 
makes  a  bold,  handsome,  not  to  sar  striking  plant, 
the  leaf-stalks  being  several  feet  in  length  and  the 
foliage  broad  and  l^ht  green  in  colour.  One  leaf 
was  about  2  feet  in  width  and  3  feet  in  length. 
The  most  interesting  feature  is  the  flower,  whi(^ 
is  produced  on  a  scape  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
lei^^ih.  It  seems  lost  against  the  fine  foliage,  but 
is  yet  attractive.  The  spathe  measures  several 
inches  In  len^^,  the  inner  face  of  a  reddish  colour 
and  the  spadix  rich  chooolate,  showlog  aJao  a  dis- 
tinct curve. 


Books. 


THE  RABBIT  PB3T.* 

This  is  a  clear  and  excellent  little  book,  written 
with  spirit  and  with  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  Is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  many  people  who 
have  suffered  from  the  rabbit  pest ;  for  whatever  rab- 
bits m^  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sportsman 
and  the  cook,  tbe^  imaent  a  very  different  and  an 
often  melancholy  aspect  to  the  ftneeter  and  the 
gardener. 

Much  that  the  autbor  haa  to  record  he  believea  to 
be  new^sad  has  been  derived  from  praotioal  ezperienoe 
on  the  Wortley  estate  prin^ally,  where,  so  fsr  as  he 
can  discover  fnnn  books  ana  otiur  souroes,  the  reoord 
of  the  number  of  rabbits  produced  to  the  acre  (a  om- 

•  "  The  Wild  Rabbit  in  a  New  Aneot,  or  Babbit- 
warrens  that  Pay."  By  J.  Simpson.  Wm,  Blaokwood 
and  Boqs,  Edinburgh  ud  London. 


cial  point  oa  which  no  reliable  data  appear  to  exist) 
has  been  beaten,  if,  indeed,  aojthinff  approaching  the 
Wortley  reoord  has  ever  been  published,  or  sny  sunilar 
experiments  made. 

In  the  most  modem  and  exhaustive  works  on 
land  farming  the  rabbit  hardly  finds  a  place,  un* 
less  it  be  under  the  bei^  of  vermio.  The  author, 
who  Alls  the  post  of  wood  agent  at  Wortley  Hall, 
has  a  very  simple  plan  for  draling  with  the  rabbit, 
and  one  which,  we  tielieve,  has  not  hitherto  claimed 
the  attention  of  writers  on  the  subject. 

Eitenslve  acquaintance  with  woods  in  England  and 
Scotland  has  shown  him,  as  it  haa  showa  others  siint- 
larly  employed,  that  the  loss  caosel  by  rabbitt,  at  large, 
on  eatatw  has  been  simply  appat  ing  la  times  past,  and 
still  is,  only  the  fsct  has  not  been  sntBoieatly  realised 
hj  proprietors ,  There  are  numbers  of  estates  on  which 
the  destmotion  to  plantatioas  by  rablnts  hss  far  ez* 
seeded  the  damage  from  all  other  eansss  pnt  together 
— estates,  in  Fact,  where  there  is  nothing  to  show  for 
extensive  and  co  tly  tdantations  ones  made  and  now 
non.«sistent.  And  tlus  takes  no  account  of  the  oos* 
tonutry  dsraages  claimed  b;  tenants  from  the  Isnd- 
lord  tot  destroyed  crops— a  constantly  reonrrinp  griev< 
anoa  for  which  the  landlord  has  always  to  pay  m  some 
shape  or  other  in  the  end. 

His  object,  briefly  stated,  is  to  enable  the  farmer 
or  landowner  to  oaltivate  the  rabbit  where  it  is 
wanted  for  sport  or  profit,  and  to  get  rid  of  it 
where  Its  presence  is  harmful.  This  Is  the  plan 
whidl  under  the  author's  superintendence  has 
ahready  been  tried  at  Wortley,  and,  as  he  tells  ns, 
with  oomidete  success. 

Inannach  ss  there  bare  been  more  rabbits  for  sport 
than  ever  before,  and  rabbits  of  better  qnality,  al- 
though the  warren  has  been  laid  oat  in  a  park  that  has 
been  worse  overran  with  rabbits  for  twenty-seven 
years,  to  the  writer's  know led((e,  thai  any  other  part 
of  the  estate.  Crops  and  woods  have  bees  saved  ftam 
damage,  and  temptation  to  poachers  hai  been  removed 
over  a  wide  ttact  that  had  formerly  to  be  regolariy 
watched,  while,  in  the  warren,  the  latter  have  had 
little  or  no  chance  of  carrying  on  their  depredations. 
The  scheme  proposed  and  practised  at  Wortley  la  baaed 
upon  the  principle  of  regarding  the  rabbit  in  the  same 
light  as  any  other  farm  stock,  and  treating  it  on  the 
same  principle,  according  to  iU  nature  and  wants. 

The  author  has  failed  to  find  a  sitigle  example  of  a 
warren  condaoted  on  these  lines  i  hat  he  has  found 
nnmbers  of  examples  of  disregard  of  the  most  ordinary 
mles  of  stock-farminfi,  and  of  pasturing  the  ground 
with  rabbits  till  the  piUtnre  has  Deoome  exhausted  and 
incapable  of  sustaining  them  in  health  or  oondition 
any  longer,  without  an  attempt  eren  to  restore  the  fer- 
tihty  of  the  soil  hy  patting  backs  an  equivalent,  in  the 
shape  of  manare^  for  the  flesh  and  hones  which  the 
animals  had  earned  away  on  their  hacks  for  years  in 
suooessino,  represenlizig  the  richest  ingredients  of  the 
soil.  When  Uie  warren  was  enclosed  at  W>  rtley,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  less  nnmhw  to  the  acre  than 
has  aotoally  been  produced,  and  to  use  lime  and  ma- 
nure, &o.,  even  gamekeepers  of  experience  uid  others 
predioted  nothing  bat  disaster.  The  rabbits,  however, 
instead  of  becoming  diseased,  smaller  in  siie,  or  de- 
teriorating in  any  way,  have  been  both  hi^^r  and 
healthier,  and  promise  to  go  on  thriring  while  the  con- 
ditions of  their  healthy  existence  are  maintained. 

The  present  time  appears  to  the  anther  oppor- 
tune for  suggesting  rabbit  farming  as  an  extremely 
likely  prospect  and  practically  unexjdored  field  for 
landowners  and  farmers  to  make  their  land  pay, 
but  they  must  cast  aside  prejadioe  and  hMMces 
preconceived  opinions  on  the  snbjeot.  The  wild 
or  grey  rabbit  is  the  best  adapted  for  warrens.  In 
no  oountiy  of  Europe  is  it  so  plratifnl  or  so  popu- 
lar as  an  article  of  food  as  our  own. 

Forty  years  ago  the  writer  knew  large  tracts  in 
Scotland  where  no  wild  rabbits  eiisted,  hot  where  they 
now  abound,  and  have  become  saoh  a  scourge  on  ftLnrm 
and  plantations,  that  on  some  very  large  cwtates  they 
have  been  killed  off  again— nearly  100,000  rabbits  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  on  one  estate  in  a  short  period  not 
long  since.  In  such  cases  total  extermination  is  to  be 
resretted,  for,  as  at  Wortley,  it  is  easy  to  exterminate 
rabbits  on  an  estate  and  still  have  pleaty  for  all  pur- 
poses in  a  warren. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  the  demand  for  rabbits  as 
food;  Chapter  IV.,  of  weight  and  oondition  of 
rabbits ;  Chapter  Y.,  Uie  ca^^^fa^^^jw- 
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garde  aa  th%  onidal  pdnt  In  nbUt  fuming,  he 

obHrres : — 

UnleM  I  had  fait  aUa  to  annrer  iba  qnatUoa  la  a 
nthttusUiTj  waj,  I  sboold  not  bave  attenrated  to  write 
uiu  book.  Hj  erthnate  of  tba  nnmber  at  zabbita  an 
acre  of  tjFraca  will  feed  opto  a  aalsable  riee  is  a  bigh 
one,  bat  I  beliera  tbat  nnmber  conld  eacilj  be  ei- 
ceeaed  witb  high  enltnre  of  the  land-  The  problem  ia 
to  f erd  the  grnteet  amnber  at  the  leait  eoet  ooneietent 
with  the  pennanant^  good  and  healthy  ctniditioB  of 
the  pactnrau 

■  How  nbbita  feed  U  dealt  with  In  Chaptu  TII. 
The  aatbor  obiema : — 

How  BABBITS  nxD.— This  is  a  solqeetdossi;  oob- 
nected  with  that  discasaed  in  the  Isst  efaniter.  The 
wiy  to  taise  most  rabbits  to  the  acre  is  to  make  tiiem 
eat  all  the  Grass  as  fut  u  it  grows,  and  thej  will  not 
do  that  onless  put  to  it  in  the  tisht  naj.  Babbits  are 
fkr  more  economiral  and  doser  feeders  than  cattle  or 
sheep,  and,  in  proportion,  will  ronvert  more  food  ioto 
mf  at  from  a  (dven  space  than  the  latter.  Experienced 
farmers  admit  that  rabbits  "  take  nx-sb  out  of  the 
KTOnnd,"  and  the  difference  most  go  on  to  their  backs. 
VVomcarefal  examination  of  the  pastnre  I  bare  no 
doabt  on  thia  point,  slid  it  is  sn  iniportaot  one.  Cattle 
sod  sheep  destroy  as  mnoh  as  thej  est  by  wandering 
aboat  the  Held.  The  rabbit  w01  pt  a  lonjf  way  to  a 
Tnmip  field  or  a  yoong  plantation  in  winter  when 
snow  M  on  the  grnnnd,  and  there  is  hardly  any  limit 
to  the  Tariety  of  its  diet  in  the  field  or  ^rdeo  when 
imased  for  food ;  but  a  good  natnral  pastors  will  sap- 
^■11  its  wants  fplly,  and  OB  snoh  alona  it  wiU  thrin 
ana  hlUmi  for  many  years  in  SBoeessioB. 

CbBDtn  VIII.  deala  with  the  atoek  nqnlrad  for 
ImdlBg  purposes  per  aore ;  Chapter  IX.,  bow  to 
lay  OQt  a  warren ;  Caupter  X.  describes  the  Wortley 
n^bit-trap  fence  and  its  advantages ;  Chapter  XI., 
the  care  and  cnltore  of  the  pasture  in  rabbit  war- 
rens; Cfaapler  XII.  trents  of  the  enemies  of  the 
rabbit,  cisesM8,fta;  Chapter  XIIL  ia  "a  special 
diapterforfannen";  and  the  bocAEonutadet  with 
n  chapter  for  allotment  holdeiB. 

The  book  Is  my  well  ptlnted. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


BOTAL  HORTICULTURE  SOOmT. 

HabCH  28. 

Thi0  was  another  very  fnll  ezhlbitloQ  of  spring 
flowers,  and  a  large  number  of  Fellows  and  othen 
Tisited  the  Drill  Hall.  Alarger  nnmber  tlum  Dsnal 
of  gardeners  were  en  evidsttae,  which  speaks  well 
for  the  Interest  taken  in  the  meeUngs  oy  the  fra- 
ternity at  large.  More  room  than  osoal  was  oooa- 
iried  by  la^  groups  of  vations  plants,  which  in 
themselres  created  a  good  display  and  gave  interest 
to  those  vititors  not  immeaiately  concerned  in 
horticnltore.  On  the  other  hand,  new  plants  were 
not  so  nomerons  tm  the  whole  oomparad  wltjii  the 
sfse  of  the  riiow.  With  these  granpa  now  bo  con- 
stantly sent  to  the  meetings,  it  would  be.  In  car 
opinion,  better  if  all  new  p&cts,  flowers,  frrdts  and 
vegetables  were  arranged  entirely  by  themselves. 
Being  thus  concentrated,  more  interest  wonld,  we 
think,  be  taken  in  them ;  whereas,  now  it  is  pos- 
rible  to  misf  some  new  things  In  the  promiscnoDs 
amugnDent.  The  leotnre  on  this  oooasion  was 
eocceadlngly  Interestdiv  and  fautmotive,  being  also 
well  attended. 

Orehid  OommlHee. 

Flist<olas8  oerUBcates  were  given  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Dkndbokuh  Wabdumum  album.— a  distinot 
form  which  has  previously  been  shown.  It  Is  a 
eonnterpart  of  the  type  save  In  oolonr ;  (he  sepals 
ani  petals  are  of  a  waxy  white  oolonr,  the  lipwith 
an  orange  blotch  in  the  throat.  From  Mr.  w.  L. 
Lee,  Beech  Lawn,  Andensbaw. 

DlorDBOBlDM  Bbtan  (lateolum  x  Waidiannm). 
—A  very  distinct  and  choice  addition  to  the 
hybrid  section  with  pale  onamy  ooloined  sepitls 
and  p^ls,  the  Hp  of  the  lane  o(df»ir,  with  onmee 
and  iramt-BieBnn  marUnge  in  the  throat,^e 
floweia  in  fom  raeemhUpg  thoee  of  ttit  Tift  niinml 


parent.  FhNn  Mr.  Nonnan  Ooobon,  W}lam-<Mi- 

Tyne. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to — 

Ctfbipbdidh  hicboohilum  (Drnryl  X  ni- 
▼emn). — A  distinct  cross  devoid  of  the  yellow  of 
the  first-named  parent,  bat  with  the  well^flned 
stripes  of  that  nriety  apon  the  donal  sepals  and 
the  petals,  the  gronnd  oolonr  being  that  oE  C. 
nivenm.  Vwm  Messra.  J.  Veltoh  ud  S<ms. 

Cattuta  BPKiosiniHA  (Xanda'W  var.),  of 
which  only  one  flower  was  boma  nptm  the  |dant, 
but  that  one  was  of  remarkable  rise,  the  sepsis 
and  petals  of  a  pale  pinkish  mauve  colour,  the 
latter  bsing  also  very  broad ;  the  lip  was  of  nearly 
a  dnmlar  ontllne,  ro^  poifde,  with  light  veins  and 
orange  markings  in  the  throat.  From  Meesrs. 
Fitter  and  Handa,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Dehdbobiuh  Sibyl  (bigibbam  x  Linawianam), 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  of  a  light  rosy 
porple  shade,  the  Up  edged  with  the  same  colom', 
with  a  pale  throat— a  hybrid  that  Uds  fair  to  be  a 
free  grower.  From  Ur.  N  Gookaon. 

CocHUODA  NossLtAHA— An  Orohld  dosely 
allied  to  the  Heiosidnidinms  In  ocdoor  and  style 
of  growth.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  orange- 
scarlet  colour  and  of  medium  (ise,  being  an 
acqoIsitioD  in  Its  colour.  From  Sir  l^vor 
Lawrence. 

Ctpbipbdiok  T.  W.  Bokd  (Swanianom  x  hirsn- 
tiarimom),  the  flowers  of  which  are  large,  erect-, 
and  of  bold  appearance.  In  oolonr  a  brownish 
,  the  petals  long,  with  porpllah  extremlMes. 
Ur.  Ingtam,  Oodalming. 
Botanical  certiBoatea  wne  awarded  to — 
Caltfso  Bokbaub,  with  dngolar-locddng  ron- 
Hlao  flowers  and  a  very  compact  growth.  From  Mr. 
H.  J.  BIwes,  Andoversford. 

Abokacuh  bp.,  of  very  small  growth,  and  bear- 
ing quite  a  minute  spike  of  golden  yellow  flowers. 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrenos. 

A  cultural  oommendaUon  was  awarded  to — 

Odoktoolobsum  TBBSiDBBiAKmi,  apparently 
intermediate  between  O.  excellens  and  0.  tiinm- 
phana  ;  the  spike  was  an  extra  flne  branching  one, 
bearing  flowers  in  prof  osion  of  a  whitish  ground 
colour,  with  pale  yellow  edges  and  spottra  with 
brown.  From  Meisra.  Heaw  and  Sn,  Chelten- 
ham. 

Mr.  Philip  Crowley,  Croydon,  sent  some  very 
finely  grown  and  freely  flowered  plants  of  Ada 
anrantiaoa,  an  Orchid  not  often  seen  In  such  qnan- 
ti^  from  one  source ;  several  good  plants  of  Cypii- 
pedinm  vUlosnm  (the  pale  var.)  floweriog  freely, 
and  some  good  Ooontoglots  (amrded  silver  fianic- 
f ian).  Ueaars.  Bander  and  Co.  had  finelygrown  and 
flowered  examples  cF  Onradiam  ampllatum  and  the 
majns  variety,  between  which  and  the  type  there 
is  a  marked  diSereooe  in  the  vigour  of  the  spikes, 
althoDgh  the  individual  flowers  are  more  nearly 
equal ;  this  floe  old  Orchid  is  all  too  rarely  seen 
nowin  good  oonditloo.  Odontoglofsnm  crlspom,  a 
most  soperioT  variety,  the  flowers  of  extra  size  and 
massive  looking,  the  petals  and  sepalaqnito  double 
the  width  of  Uiose  of  ordinary  kinds,  the  colour 
almost  white,  with  an  absence  of  the  spottfitg 
BO  often  seen,  was  also  shown  here.  Den- 
drobium  Brymerianum,  the  long-balbed  variety, 
which  has  larger  flowers  than  the  dwarfer  form ;  a 
Spatboglottis  with  chrome-yellow  flowers;  good 
forms  oif  Odontoriossnm  Feseatorel,  of  O.  trinm- 
phans,  and  O.  SeloheDhelml,  the  last  with  a 
rosy  Up,  the  sepals  and  petels  barred  with  dark 
ohooolKbe,  were  also  well  shown.  Of  Cattleyas 
there  were  C.  Triann  alba,  O.  Sohrcedene,  with  C. 
Lawrenceona,  tbe  last  of  deeper  colour  than 
nsoai  DendroUom  Dalhooslanam  was  grandly 
shown  with  lam  flowers.  Cypripedinm  Both- 
scUldiannm  with  one  Bplks  bearing  three  flowers, 
and  C.  dliolare,  with  Cf.  hirsatissimnm  snperbom, 
were  likewise  Inclnded.  Bestrepia  antonniferawaa 
also  shown  In  this  group  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Smaller  exhibite  comprised  a  freely- flowered  and 
flne  varietur  of  Dendrobiam  Devopliuinm  with  long 
racemes  from  lir.  Thomas  Gabriel,  Streatham ; 
Cypripediam  omnpactam,  beariiwaome  resemblanoe 
to  C.  Sedani  oandwnlnm,  hot  of  mooh  rieber  ool- 
onr,  firam  Mr.  Ingnun ;  DandnUnm  nofaOe  Stw^ 


a  large  pale  form ;  D.  heterocarpom,  with  ite 
creamy  flowers  ;  D.  qtlendldissimum  Statterianam, 
with  flne  large  blooms ;  D.  noblle  (Oskwood  var. 
after  doUUos),  brighter  evw  than  ttiat  flne  variety, 
If  not  deeper  In  otuoor  also,  alt  firom  Ur.  Statter. 
Ftom  Sir  Trevor  Lawrsooe  oame  Dwdrobinm  an- 
perbom  Bnrkei,  with  la^  white  flowers,  having  a 
pale  rose  flash  apon  them  and  a  rosy  pink  blotch 
on  the  lip ;  Deudrabinm  crelacenm,  another  pale 
variety ;  D.  auosmnm  Dayanam,  of  a  deep  helio- 
trope o61oar  and  lopg  slender  growths ;  D.  m leans, 
a  grand  hybrid  between  D.  Wardlannm  and  D. 
litniflonmi,  with  large  flowers  of  a  ro^  pink  shade 
and  a  large  blotch  optm  tbe  Up ;  D.  Yoiaa  (nobild 
X  Falomieri),  another  snperb  hybrid  with  flowera 
as  huge  as  those  of  t  he  last-named  parent  and  with 
the  form  of  the  former,  tbe  cotoarintermadiatCL  Mr. 
Temple,  Leyswood,  Tnnbridge  Wells,  sent  Lycaste 
plana,  a  tali  species,  and  L.  plana  Templn,  in 
which  the  cfdoor  is  much  deeper  In  the  inner  parte 
of  the  flowers.  A  nloa  little  ooUeofeim  waa  con- 
tributed Uessrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Sontbgate,  c(nn- 
poising  Onddlnm  Uarshallisnum.  Odontoglossum 
fialli,  Cattleya  Scbrcederians,  Oncidium  lamellige- 
rum,  OdontORlossum  trinmphaDs.  and  others. 
From  The  Dell  collection  of  Baron  Schroeder  came, 
asQsnal,  scmecholoe  things ;  on  this  occasion  there 
were  Odontoglossom  Pescatorei  Schroedene  with 
two  spikea,  and  a  cat  specimen « a  lovely  varirty ;  O. 
luteo-purparenm  Amesianam,  pale  yellow  with  tbe 
&intMt  shading  of  pale  green— qolte  a  distinct 
gem  in  Ite  class.  Besides  these  there  was  another 
hybrid  Lsslla  of  the  L.  cinnabarina  family.  In 
this  case  the  colour  was  a  pale  orange  in  the  sepals 
and  petals,  with  a  light  lip,  in  parentege  evidently 
dosuy  allied  to  the  hylnid  shown  at  the  last 
meethig.  Uessrs.  Vdtoh  and  Sons  staged  a  few 
choice  hybrids  also,  of  which  D.  Aloi|^  was  a 
flne  varied,  promiftiog  In  form  of  growth  sod 
flower  to  be  as  free  aa  D.  noUle  (Wardlannm  x 
litniflorum  Freemanni  are  tbe  parents).  Tbe 
growth  is  that  of  the  last-named,  with  the  colours 
mainly  of  the  first  parent.  Ur.  Blwes  showed 
Opbiris  spieata,  a  ^ngnlarlooking  Ordiid  with 
baetle-lika  flowers.  He  also  bid  a  good  example 
of  Ordiis  tridentata.  Meaara.  Pitoher  and  Uanda 
showed  some  plaote  of  Cypripediam  candatam  and 
the  var.  roseum,  both  bearing  fine  flowers  ;  also  a 
hybrid,  C.  mscroptemm  (Lowi  x  saperbiens)  and 
another  in  C.  orpbannm  (Draryi  x  Arfras),  C.  Dmtji 
being  also  Bhovm.  Ur.  La  Doux,  East  Molesey, 
showed  Odontogloesam  triamphans  splendena,  a 
very  fine  variety  wldi  broad  aepala  and  petels; 
also  a  large  form  of  Odcmtoglosiom  Andersoni- 
anom  and  a  variety  of  Cattleya  intermedia  called 
FaosUana. 

Floral  Committee. 

nrst-claas  oertifloatea  wMe  given  to-~ 
Beownka  abiza,  an  orange-scarlet  variety  of 
this  tall  growing  stove  [riant,  also  known  nnder  the 
name  of  B.  prinoeps,  having  been  Introdaced  from 
Colombia  in  1843,  so  not  In  any  sense  a  new  va- 
riety. From  Ur.  Moore,  Boyal  Botanic  Qardens, 
DobUn. 

SCBtZOCODON      BOLDANBLLOIDBB.  —  A  gem 

amongst  dwarf  plants,  bronght  from  Uzyanoanta, 
in  Japan,  in  1A91  1^  the  exhibitor,  having  been 
sent  to  Eew  Oardena  in  1892,  where  the  authorities 
named  it  and  taid  it  was  the  first  living  plant 
brought  to  England.  It  is  in  growth  only  2  inches 
or  3  inches  in  height,  with  pale  rosy  pink  blossoms 
in  small  spikes  ;  the  foliage  is  rigid  and  not  unlike 
very  miniature  leaves  of  Berberia  aqoifolia.  Shown 
hy  Captain  Torreos,  Hayes.  Kent. 

AUCUBA  JAPONIOA  PBUCTU-ALBO.— A  mMj 

with  green  fidiage,  vlgoronB  growth  and  orewny 
ooloored  berries. 
Awazda  of  merit  were  given  to— 

Olearia  BTBLLtlLATA.  —  A  dwarf-gTOwing 
shrubby  plant,  with  minute  foliage  and  small  pare 
white  Uargoerite-like  flowers  prodaoed  in  dense 
tufts.  We  surmise  this  is  a  Cspe  or  South  Africsn 
plant,  and  It  should  prove  very  useful  from  a  de- 
corative point  of  view.  From  Ueaart.  R.  Veltch 
and  Sons,  Exeter.   j 
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whloh  it  U  destltata ;  the  foliaga  li  lug«r  than 
in  CooM  Weddrillana.  From  Mann.  J.  Ldng  and 

Bons. 

SOILLA  aiBTBICA  TBBA.-ALBA.— A  pan  wUte  T&- 

rietj  of  this  euly-aowering  SqaUL  From  De 
Gmaff  Bros.,  Leydeo. 

AhabilusOphelia.— ATenrdistiDoUy  maAed 
■Mdllng,  with  broad  petals  and  luge  flowets,  the 
babtt  T^roQB,  the  coknir  dark  orlmson  in  the 
centre,  reMoalatlng  oatwards  apon  a  pale  gronnd, 
with  traces  of  crimsoD  aroana  the  edges.  From 
Uefsrs.  B.  8.  Williams  and  Son. 

AxABTLLig  St^bn.— A  Tory  fine  deep  rose-pink 
hybrid,  with  large  flowws  and  a  vigoroiu  spike ; 
this  is  a  distinct  variety  In  its  ooloor  and  of  bold 
i^)pearanoe.  From  Messrs.  Veitoh  and  Sons'  ool- 
lecttoD. 

Ahabtllis  Liohtmiks.  —  A  bright  scarlet 
seedling  with  a  Ugbt  starry  centre ;  the  aowen 
large,  the  spike  a  tall  one  and  vigntiui,  the  colonr- 
ioe  T«i7  pare.   From  Hessre.  Paul  and  Son. 

HHODODBHDBON  Ybllow  Qbm —Another  of 
the  javanico-jasminlfloram  hybrids  with  pore  pale 
soft  yellow  flowers  of  large  slie  and  much 
snbstanoe,  a  decidedly  dlsUnot  addlti(m  In  its 
class.   From  Messrs,  Veitoh  and  Sonsi 

Maqnolia  stbllata  (syn.,  Halleana),  pink  var., 
of  which  cat  examples  were  shown  for  comparison 
with  the  type,  which  has  white  flowerf.  This  will 
be  an  acqaisition  to  earlV'Sowerinv  hardy  dwarf 
shmba.  From  Meaan.  Vdtcb  and  Sons. 

LitAo  ALPHomi  Lavallbb.— One  of  the  donUe 
forms,  bearing  large  doable  flowers  in  dense 
spikes,  the  ooloDr  a  pare  lilao;  ^own  as  a  dwarf 
pot  plant,  in  which  way  it  will  nodoQbtedly  be 
nsefoL   From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Clitia  Bkbohdalh.— a  bright  orange-soarlet 
seedUi^,  bearing  medinm-sized  flowers  in  large 
umbels  or  trossea.  From  Mr.  J,  C.  Oelsdbrecht, 
Beecbdale,  Kent 

Cbbbub  Hoteyi.— PresamaUy  a  hybrid,  wy 
closely  allied  to  C.  apacioBluimos,  bat  with  that 
pecaliar  violet  inner  shading  greatly  intensified. 
The  habit  is  that  of  the  species  quoted,  probably  a 
little  dwarfer  of  the  twa  From  Mean.  F.  Roaa 
aad  Co.,  Merstham. 

Otolamutb.— For  the  saperior  qnalitr  of  the 
etmin,  in  whloh  the  pore  wbitea  and  the  hitenaely 
de^  oilnuona  were  remarkaUy  fine.  From  the 
St  George's  Mnraer^  Co.,  Hanwell. 

Messrs.  Paat  and  Son  had  a  floe  bank  of  pot 
Rosea,  ammgat  which  the  flneat  were  Francoia 
Levet,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mme.  Gabriel  Laizet 
andHeinrich  Schaltheia  of  the  H.P.'8.  and  Inno 
cente  Pirola  and  Mme.  Caroline  Testoat  of  the 
Teas.  Of  Mrs.  Panl  (a  Bourbon)  a  nice  basketful  of 
dwarf  plants  was  ezhlUted ;  this  is  in  all  respects 
a  splendid  pot  Boae^  laatli^  well  in  good  otmdttion. 
Dwarf  planta  of  the  Folyantha  section  wen  also 
included,  snch  u  Gloire  de  Polyantha.  White 
Pet,  and  Little  Dot  with  Mignonette,  all  beiM 
shown  well.  This  group  also  inolnded  a  beantifal 
baaketfnl  of  early  alpine  and  other  dwarf  flowers, 
aa  Hepatioa  angolosa,  H.  trUoba  rubra  and  alba, 
Adonla  Temelis,  Primula  altaloa,  P.  CroossI  plena, 
DtabaAizoon,  Anemone  Palsatilla,  A.  patens,  Qiltha 
paiastria  plena,  Cardamine  trifoliata,  and  early 
spring  bulbe,  seedling  Amaryllis,  varieties  of  new 
Lllaos,  as  Mme.  L^^raya,  Leon  Simon  and  others, 
with  a  promising  new  seedling  Canna  of  the  dwarf 
section  called  The  Primrose,  a  pale  yellow,  aelf- 
wOxmnA  variafy  (ailver  Flora  medal).  Meaara.  H 
Ijow  and  Co.  sent  a  large  bank  of  early-flowering 
New  HoUand  and  Cape planU In  profuse btoom; 
the  beat  of  these  were  PImalea  apeotaUUsi 
Boronla  heterophylla,  Aoadas  of  aorta,  Ericas 
and  Epacrida,  also  dwarf  Azaleas  and  such  old- 
fashioned  p'ants  as  Hibbertia  Reldi  and  Corroa 
cardinalia,  with  atandarda  of  Polygala  Dalmaiaiaoa, 
making  in  all  a  very  showy  exhibit  of  naefol  deco- 
rative planta  (silver  Flora  medal).  Meaara.  Laing 
and  Bona  had  a  miscellaneoDa  group  of  flne-foli- 
azed  and  fioweriog  plants,  comprising  Dendrobiom 
WardianQm,  Cymbidium  Lowianom,  and  other  Or- 
chids, with  Boroniaa  and  other  early  planta.  Of 
tlie  floe-leaved  anbjecta  note  ahould  be  made  of 
Baxifraga  sarmentoaa  tricolor  suparba  (too  Imw  a 
name),  a  beautlfuUj  vari<«atad  Smut  planVwy 


efleetlTC  In  mnnioa  Under  a  glaea  ihada  were 
ahown  BartolrailftB  In  the  bast  vaileUas.  always 

attractive  and  interesting  by  reason  of  their  rich 
colours.  With  these  was  shown  Leea  amabllia,  a 
Veitchlan  introdaotloo  of  acme  yeara  baok ;  thfa 
plant  was  in  oafutal  oonditioo,  the  dark  olive-green 
waves  with  silvery  midribs  and  veins  hannoniting 
•0  wall.  Several  new  and  oht^  Caladinma  were 
inolnded  aa  well  (silver  Banbian  medal). 

Having  to  go  to  iweaa  eariy,  othar  axhlUta  most 
be  dealt  with  nazt  weak. 

Fruit  Oommittaa. 

There  was  only  a  small  number  of  exhibits 
before  thla  committee. 

The  new  seedling  Apple  Standard-bearer,  which 
received  an  award  of  merit  in  December,  was  sent 
by  Mr,  H.  Baoniat«r,  Weatbory-on-Trym,  for  a  oer- 
tiScate,  bnt  failed  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
committee,  being  past  its  best.  A  ooUeotion  of 
nine  dishes  of  Apples  was  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Crook, 
Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard.  These  were  not 
named,  except  one  diah  of  Sturmer  Pippin ;  the 
fmita  were  ^1  plump  and  of  good  oolonr,  having 
been  stored  for  »ix  months  Id  cases  in  a  damp  ahw 
without  proteotion.  The  committee  oonndered 
auoh  rigcroaa  treatment  Impaired  the  flavour. 
From  Byon  Monie,  Brentford,  Mr.  Wythea  aent  a 
very  fine  box  of  Yicomtease  Hdrioart  de  Thury 
Strawberries.  The  recently  certificated  new  Fig 
named  St  John's  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Wythea 
to  show  its  early  fruiting  qualities,  the  fmite  sent 
being  from  pot  trees  itartad  at  the  and  of  Kovem- 
ber.  A  dish  of  Strawberries  was  Mnt  1^  Mr.  T. 
Osman,  OLtershaw  ^k,  Cherteey.  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir  Qontribut^ed  a  dish  of  Filberts  of  lt»91  crop. 
Theae  had  been  stored  in  a  tin  box  in  the  soil, 
and  were  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  Mr. 
T.  Lockie,  The  Garden*,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor, 
sent  a  brace  of  Perfection  Cucumber  from  seed  sown 
on  Jan.  9,  fruit  out  March  27,  to  ahow  ite  early 
fruiting  character.  Mr.  Oaman  aent  a  dIah  of 
Muahrooma,  and  a  large  number  of  baakata  ware 
aent  hj  Mr.  8.  Hardy,  Ash  Bonsa,  Parson^  Oxaen, 
W.t  M  packed  fbr  market 


In  the  absence  of  Mona.  H.  de  Vilmorin  throngh 
indiapoaitioD,  the  aeoretary,  Mr.  Wilka,  read  the 
lecture  on  the  "Flowers  of  the  Riviera."  The 
leotuier  atated  he  viewed  tha  anbjeot  from  a  purely 
horticultural  point  of  view,  and  in  noting  the 
flowera  of  intereat  he  hoped  to  give  a  ^thful  ac- 
oount  of  the  pinoipal  rarieties  grown  at  the  pre- 
sent date,  and  their  value  for  both  home  use  and 
foreign  importation.  With  r^ard  to  home  con- 
sumption, frequent  changes  took  place  owing  to 
climatic  influences,  variation  of  soils,  and  the  de- 
mand for  diverae  ooloura.  Though  the  temperature 
of  the  Riviera  was  not  a  great  deal  hlgMr  than 
that  of  the  southern  part  of  England,  thare  was  a 
great  deoreaae  in  the  rainfall.  Frosts  are  rare, 
never  protracted,  hence  vegetation  does  not  anffer 
severoly,  and  on  the  hillsidea  owing  to  intense 
radiation  the  eSecta  of  froata  are  not  seriona. 
In  exposed  or  colder  districts  large  quantities  of 
framea  are  uaed  for  ahaltar;  ^aashouaes  are  alao 
employed  for  the  production  in  winter  of  Rosea 
and  Pinka.  Fire-heat  is  rarely  employed,  aa  the 
sun-heat  ia  found  aufflclent  for  most  purpoces,  the 
hot- water  pipea,  though  placed  in  the  houses,  being 
seldom  required.  The  Acacia,  one  of  the  moat 
naeful  of  the  Riviera  ahmbs,  was  mnoh  grown,  A. 
dealbata  or  the  Silver  Wattle  being  a  great  fa- 
vourite and  mnoh  ueed  for  floral  decoration,  and 
when  sent  to  market  fetching  aa  much  as  £2  per 
cwt  This  variety  and  others  were  lai^ly  cuti- 
vated  on  the  hillaidea  and  sheltered  placea  near 
Cannes  on  clayey  soils.  A.  fioribnnda,  A.  longlfolla, 
A.  cultriformis,  Uoomlng  in  March,  were  v^uable 
for  house  decoration  or  other  purposes.  The  Eu- 
calypti in  varie^  are  Isrgely  grown,  some  of  the 
varieties  for  the  teava»,wnioh  are  largely  imported, 
and  otbws  for  their  beautiful  flowars,  which  find 
much  fitvoar  In  the  Paris  markets.  E.  robuatua  is 
largely  used  on  aooount  of  its  light  feathery  folijwa. 
There  are  others  with  white  flowers  equally  effeouva 
Ibr  deooration.  Be  gava  a  list  o{  ft  lain  nqmb^r 


of  flowering  trees  and  shmba.  Thla  will  appear  in 
the  sooiety^s  JoamaL  In  tha  Blvieia  Roses  seemed 
to  Kf^war  everywhere,  theaa  beiog  chiefly  of  tha 
Safraoo  or  Bankalan  type.  Some  of  the  single 
varieties  of  Roses  wme  hardier,  but  too  perlihable 
for  market  work,  Sooh  varieties  as  lAmarqne  and 
Gloira  de  Dijon  do  batter  under  canvas  shelter. 
The  latter  named  was  not  a  snecees,  as  it  was  too 
full  in  a  short  time.  Sonvenir  de  la  Malm^soo, 
Marie  van  Houtta,  La  France,  Souvenir  d'on  Anil, 
and  othera  of  a  aimilar  character  did  well  without 
fire  heat  and  anoceeded  admirably  against  a  walL 
The  Margnerile  or  Paila  Daiqr,  hoOi  the  white 
and  yellow  forma,  was  mrch  caltivated.  The  per* 
petual  Pinka,  of  which  some  fine  blooma  were  aent, 
were  now  lately  grown.  At  one  time  tbeae  warn 
little  known  till  a  gardeiwr  uaed  them  aa  pot 
plants,  and  now  ^ay  were  grown  in  large 
quantities  for  window  decoxation,  also  under  frames 
by  the  aore,  and  protected  by  straw  mats  or  canvas 
screen*.  Roman  Hyacinths  were  muoh  grown  Ln 
t^e  Nice  and  Maraeiilea  dlatricta.  The  Nar- 
oissi  are  equally  at  home;  alao  Jonquila,  hy> 
brid  Gladl^  l^lps  ud  Fmasias,  there  being 
a  good  demand  for  tha  last  -  named.  The 
Tnlip  is  fbund  growing  wild  near  the  coast  in 
quAatl^,  and  the  Lachenalla  thrives  admirably. 
Anemones  are  found  in  abundance  in  a  wild  state, 
and  the  better  kinds  are  largely  grown  in  gardens 
and  for  the  mvket  Mignonette  was  muoh  grown 
by  the  aide  of  streams,  and  though  ocoaaionally 
out  by  frosts  does  well  and  finds  a  uurge  sale.  Tha 
Iberia,  of  whloh  good  examples  were  shown,  auo* 
ceeded  splmdldly  on  banks  or  rookwork,  and  was 
largely  grown,  the  variety  for  market  being  I. 
gibraltarioa.  The  Violet  was  also  grown  In  lm< 
menae  qnaotitlea.  Tha  leoture  waa  illustrated  by 
a  great  number  of  flowers  kindly  aent  Rmos,  Ane< 
mones.  Pinks,  and  Aoaoia  being  shown  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Baker,  In  proposingavota  of  thanks,  aald  that 
the  tempwatnre  being  warmer  later  in  the  yaar 
ripened  the  growth  of  various  plants,  thus  prepar- 
ing them  for  flowering.  This  did  not  occur  In 
this  oountiy;  henoa  onrdiffiooltlai. 


OBTSIAL  PALACE  SPRING  EXHIBITION. 
Mabch  26. 

On  this  occasion  the  ahow  waa  held  in  the  main 
part  of  the  building,  thia  being  more  auitable  for 
this  purpose  than  that  portion  owoalte  to  the  la^e 
organ.  More  room  was  thereby  afforded  for  iu- 
apecUon,  which  muat  have  been  appre<^ted  by  the 
many  visitors  during  the  afternoon.  Compared 
with  previooa  apring  ahovrs  this  one  may  fairly  be 
considered  an  Imwovement  It  la,  however,  aome- 
what  Bun>rUlng  that  auoh  sansibla  and  appropriate 
claaaee  as  those  for  twenty-fonr  Ghent,  molUr,  and 
pontica  Azaleas,  twenty-four  Rhododendrons,  and 
a  group  of  forced  herbaceous  plants  in  flower,  with 
yet  another  for  forced,  hardy  flowering  and  orna- 
mental shrubs  (Azaleaa  and  Rhododendrons  ex- 
cluded) should  not  have  produoed  a  alogle  compe- 
titor. By  a  judiciona  aeleclion  these  two  latter 
daaaea  more  particularly  would  have  produced  a 
beautiful  effect  Leasons  in  what  to  emplc^  might 
have  been  taken  from  those  plants  now  in  flower  at 
the  CiTatal  Palace  in  the  usual  permanent  groups 
in  various  parts. 

Bulbs  of  divers  kinds  com  posed  the  greaterportlon 
of  the  show  in  the  competitive  classes.  In  the  la^a 
class  for  thirty-six  Hyacinths  Mr.  Douglas,  Great 
Geariei,  was  a  good  first  with  high-tdaaa  varieties. 
The  spikes,  if  not  of  the  very  largest,  were  maaslve 
and  not  in  any  sense  drawn,  having  evidently  been 
well  timed  for  the  ahow.  Eleotra,  a  Bght  ahade 
of  blue,  and  Bird  of  Paiadiae,  one  of  the  finest 
yellowa,  were  two  of  the  beat  Messrs.  H,  Williams 
and  Sons,  East  Finchley,  were  second,  showli^  a 
good  collection.  Mr.  Douglas  oconi^ed  the  same 
position  for  thirty-6ix  Tulips,  staging  another  well- 
grown  lot  of  planta  bearing  large  Sowers,  Tan  der 
Neer  and  Proserpine  being  two  of  the  most  note- 
worthy. In  thia  caae  Meaara.  B.  S.  WlUianu  and 
Son  were  aeoond  vrith  an  excellent  aeleotion  in 
good  ooodition.  For  twenty-four  Pol 
Qlwus  Mr.  Oong^^Mi 
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flntwfthtbebMfeUndP.  Ueun.  R.  WilliamB  and 
Sons  ooonpied  the  eame  poaition  for  twsQ'-y-foar 
Daffodils,  but  the  TarieUes  might  have  been  im- 
proved npoD.  In  the  oUu  for  thirby^siz  C;c1r- 
menfl,  Mr.  Peetridge,  Boston  Park  Road,  Brentford, 
an  old  exhibitor,  fnlly  maintained  bis  saperiority 
with  a  grandly  growa  lot  of  plants  in  most  pro- 
fuee  fljwer.  Better  than  these  are  rarely  feen. 
Uessra.  Paul  and  Son,  Uheshant,  were  first  for 
twelve  Amaryllises,  showing  plants  in  thelT  osaal 
good  style,  and  of  an  ezoellant  strain.  Mr. 
Doaglas's  oolonrs  were  lowered  in  this  case,  be 
having  to  take  second  place,  bat  with  enpitnl 
planta.  He  was  first,  however,  for  six  in  anotber 
class.  Hr.  Ford,  Wezham  Park,  Slough,  a  well- 
known  grower  of  Cioeiatiae,  came  well  to  the  front 
for  this  florists*  flower  in  both  the  open  and 
amateara*  elaves  for  twelve  plants  in  each  ;  these 
were  dwjirf  and  freely  flowered  and  of  a  oapital 
strain.  Mr.  Dooglas  also  showed  welL  The  Lily 
of  the  Valley  class  was  well  contested.  Ur,  T. 
J^DDOcb,  Dersln^iam,  Norfolk,  however,  fur  oat- 
diatanoed  his  rivsls,  showing  twelve almoEt  incom- 
parable specimens  of  cnltare,  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  Sens  coming  in  second  with  good  pot*.  In  the 
Hignraette  olass  the  variety  Maohet  was  nnsor 
passed,  the  market  »tyle  of  dwarf  pUnte  with  large 
dense  trovses  being  shown  ;  the  best  were  those 
from  Mr.  Horle,  Fencharoh  Street,  E.G.,  and  the 
next  those  from  Mr.  A.  White,  Stanmore  Park. 
The  class  for  twenty-foar  greenhooee  Azaleas 
(too  latge  a  namber)  only  reeolted  in  one  exhibit ; 
this  was,  however,a«N>d  one,  the  Isett  kinds  being 
Charmer,  Comtesse  de  Flandr^Soavenirde  Francis 
Vervaene  (pure  white,  beaotifnlly  fringed),  Marie 
Xjefebvre,  and  Dame  Mathtlde.  These  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Wells,  Longton  Nnrseiy,  Sydenham.  For 
a  mixed  gronp  of  stove  and  greeohoaae  flowering 
and  flne-foliagcd  plants,  the  best  groap— a  well- 
anranged  one,  consisting  of  saperior  examples  of 
Clivias,  as  Lord  Wolveiton,  Lady  Wolverton,  and 
John  Laing,  all  with  grand  trasses ;  also  of  hybrids  of 
Amaryllis  and  several  Orchids,  the  best  of  which 
were  Cymbidiam  Lowianom  biaaring  seven  spikes, 
Dendrobiam  War<iianoni,  and  D.  Brymerianam, 
wIthCypripediam  Elllottiannm — came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Lalog  and  Son,  msking  collectively  a  fine  dis- 

glay.  Messrs.  J,  Feed  and  Sons,  Norwood  Road, 
.B.,  were  second  with  a  showy  groap.  In  the 
smaller  classes  Mr.  Sboesmith,  Shiriey  Cottage, 
Oregon,  was  one  of  the  most  sncoessfal  exhibitors 
of  Hyacinths,  Talipn,  and  Narcissus;  Mr.  Gibson, 
Carsbalton,  being  firnt,  however,  for  the  lai>t.  Mr. 
ypTd  was  first  for  twelve  plants  of  Chine«e 
Frimolas  of  saperior  growth  and  quality  ;  amongst 
oifaers  two  distinct  forms  of  the  blae  variety  were 
exhibited. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  new  plants  were  Rows 
Lady  Henry  Urosvenor  (H.T.)  and  Christine  de 
NoSe  (T.)  from  Mefsrs.  W.  Paol  and  Son,  and 
Mme.  Caroline  Testont  (H.P.)  from  Messrs.  Fanl 
Bod  Son.  The  latter  firm  also  had  two  fine  Amaryl- 
lises Id  Pi  inceps  and  W.  Coomber.  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  SoQB  staged  the  Cyprlpedium  aforenamed  and 
Anthnrtam  lainfti;  whilst  Messrs.  Feed  and  Son 
had  two  new  Caladiam%  Beine  ;de  Denmark  and 
'  Charlemagne,  also  an  ADthnrinm.  The  niscel- 
laneons  Rtonps  oonstitatad  all-importnnt  featores. 
Hessr*.  Paul  end  Son  had  one  of  the  be»t,  consist 
ing  of  well-grown  pot  Rosef>,  forced  Lilacs,  of 
which  Mme.  Legrange  and  Alphonse  Laval'ie,  the 
former  a  pare  white,  single,  and  one  of  the  best 
ft)T  pot  caltare,  and  the  latter  a  pale  doable* 
Uossomed  variety  of  Ulao  oolonr.  llr.  Jannneh 
had  a  splendid  grbnp  of  Lilies  of  the  Val 
ley  arranged  in  varions  methods,  bat  all  of 
first  -  rate  merit,  as  was  testified  to  by  the 
crowds  who  snrronnded  this  exhibit.  Messrs. 
W.  Faal  and  Bon  staged  another  splendid  lot 
of  cat  blooms  of  CameHIas,  Mathotiana,  alba 
plena,  and  conspicna  claiming  attention.  Mr. 
Pestridge  stsfted  a  fine  groap  of  Cyclamens;  hat  a 
larger  one,  with  greater  diversity  of  oolonrs,  the 

!ilanti',  however,  emaller,  bat  of  tite  highest  excel* 
bnce,  came  from  the  8t.  George's  Norsery  Co., 
Hanwell,  the  while  varieties  heie  shown  being 
venr  fice.  A  mitoellaneons  group  of  gieenhoare 
and  f<ffced  plants  came  from  Hesira.  W.  Catbnsb 


and  Son,  which  made  a  gay  exhilnt,  Asalea 
mollis  in  ▼••rlely  and  Lilacs,  Boronies,  Otaheite 
Orannes  in  pots,  with  Erii^as  and  Epacris,  also 
Acacias  comfni'lng  the  prinripnl  families  repre- 
sented: Messrs.  J.  Feed  and  Son  staged  a  selec- 
tion of  small  table  and  vase  plants,  smaller  than 
asufO,  bat  nor,e  the  less  nsefQl.  Mr.  Slogrove, 
Gatton,  Reigate,  had  a  very  pleafing  basket  of 
Neapolitan  and  other  Violets.  Messrs.  Ryder  and 
Son  showed  several  varieties  of  Frtmal»  Sleboldl 
Id  varietT  and  other  flowers.  Of  the  Primulas 
aforenamed,  the  best  forms  were  those  called  Deli- 
cata,  Qaeen  of  the  Whites,  Alba  magolfica,  Rnby 
Qaeen,  Bf  llUaat,  Fairy  Qaeen  and  General  Gordon. 
Several  of  these  were  shown  in  qaite  small  pots. 
Mr.  Hardy  had  an  exhibit  of  Mushrooms  as  mar- 
keted, having  to  all  i^>pearBnoe  been  grown  npoa 
outsi'te  beds. 

A  full  prils  list  will  be  found  In  onr  adverUsing 
colamns. 


of  the  segments  and  violet- ooloared  anthers,  Why 
are  not  sudi  exquisite  flowers  grown  la  good  gar* 
dens  ?  It  is  dlfflcnlt  to  say.  anless  pse-ibly  taej 
are  nnkoown,  but  they  are  fnvalnable,  the  flowers 
la^  vary  pleasing  in  their  diadas  of  ooloor  from 
roee-parpla  to  white. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

To  THB  EdITOB  of  THB  GABDBK. 

Sib, — I  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
may  t>e  my  excuse  for  troubling  you.  Oar  society, 
in  compliance  with  numeroas  requests  from  Conn^ 
Councils,  directors  of  technical  Inrtltotes,  lecturers, 
and  others,  is  going  to  bold  an  examlnallwi  in  the 
elementary  principles  and  in  the  practice  of  horti- 
culture. The  date  fixed  for  the  exsmioation  is 
Thursday,  Mat  i.  Being  anxious  that  everyone  in 
the  United  Jungdom  who  desires  to  tit  for  such 
exam,  may  have  the  opportonity  of  so  doing  with- 
oat  nnreasonable  difficalty,  we  are  prepared  to  in- 
stitute such  exam,  in  any  village  or  town  in  the 
kingdom,  where  any  magistrate,  clergyman,  school- 
master, or  any  responsible  persnn  accotomed  to 
the  conduct  of  examinations  will  undertake  to  act 
as  oor  representative  and  see  that  our  rules  are 
strictly  obeerved,  and  that  no  copying  or  consult- 
ing of  books,  ko.,  takes  place.  Anyone,  therefore, 
wishing  to  sit  for  such  exam,  can  do  so  close  to 
his  own  home  if  he  will  hj  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  April  put  me  In  commaoication  with  any 
such  responsible  person  who  is  wlUicg  to  act  as 
our  snpervisor  of  the  exam.  Obviously  we  must 
leave  tots  part  of  the  work  to  the  candidates  them- 
selves, as  we  cannot  know  the  names  of  suitable 
and  willing  persons  In  every  village  and  town  In 
the  country. 

Three  scholarships  of  £26  a  year  tenable  for  two 
years  are  offered  In  oonneotion  with  the  examina- 
tion, and  I  am  alrea^  fa  oorrespondenoe  with  a 
Tei7  large  namber  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the 
ooimtry  with  referenoe  to  it. 

A  fee  of  3s.,  payable  in  advance,  will  be  charged 
to  all  perrons  enterlrg  for  the  exam.,  and  all 
letters  on  the  sabject  requiring  an  answer  should 
contain  a  stsmped  and  directed  envelope.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  fee  of  3s.  will  not  nearly  cover 
the  necessary  expense  of  the  exam.,  which  will 
therefore,  entail  considerable  loss  on  the  society's 
(teoeral  funds,  but  the  council  are  of  opinion  that 
by  making  the  fee  as  low  as  possible  they  are  pro- 
moi  ing  the  best  interests  of  horticaltnre,  and  they 
trust  thnt  thrlT  action  will  commend  iteelf  to  all 
lovers  of  gardens. 

W.  WiLKS,  Sec.  R.H.S. 


A  NOTE  FROM  OAKWOOD. 
To  THE  EDITOB  of  THB  GABDEN. 

Sib,— in  my  note  on  early  spring  flowers  (page 
195}  I  recommended  using  Bednm  polohellnm  aa 
a  carpet  in  which  to  plant  Lencojame.  Not  hdng 
aura  of  the  name,  I  consulted  a  first-class  autho- 
ri^,  who  named  it  Sedum  pulchellnm.  Since  then 
I  showed  pieces  of  the  Sedum  toa  great  authority ; 
he  believed  it  to  be  S.  Ewersl,  but  as  there  stUl 
seemed  some  doubt,  a  third  was  consulted,  who 
provisionally  named  it  S.  hybridnm,  but  required 
to  see  the  flowers.  These  Sedams  are  very  pnsslii^t. 
With  your  permiislui  I  will  smd  the  name  whan 
finally  settled,  and  meanwhile  ask  looeneot  the 
name  S.  puIcheUom.  Since  my  note  another  lovely 
Iris,  I.  Rosenbachlans,  bloomed  on  March  10  in  onr 
bulb  bed.  and  about  the  same  time  several  plants 
of  Tecop^jlssa  cyanocrocas,  both  the  blue  and 
blue  luid  white  forms,  all  beaatiful.  We  mcceed 
better  with  both  of  these  plants  In  tha  <^en  air 
than  under  glass.  RhododendnmpnBooxsnpvbum 
shown  in  t£e  Kew  ooUectlon  at  a  recent  R,H.S. 
meeting  lasted  this  year  for  some  time,  but 
then  the  bard  frost  caught  the  blossoms.  This 
plant  should.  I  think,  be  grown  more,  and  be 
placed  both  in  sun  and  shade,  so  that  some  would 
escape,  owing  to  the  diff<a«at  times  of  flowering, 
the  short  frosts  so  common  at  this  season.  Our 
largest  plant  is  5  feet  h<gh  and  5  feet  vride,  and, 
owing  to  the  habit  of  ftee-flowering,  was  very 
beautiful.  As  yon  say  at  page  245,  speaking  of 
Shortia  galaclfolia,  that  you  "  hope  to  see  thia 
beautiful  plant  lieoome  common,"  I  may  mention 
that  if  planted  in  light  peaty  soil  in  ^bade  it  grows 
quite  eatlsfaotorily.  We  first  tried  it  in  loam  in 
sonny  plaMs  and  fsUed.  O.  F.  Wxuon. 


Death  of  Uajor  A.  HcXenale — ^We  are 

sorry  to  announce  the  death,  in  bis  64th  yrar,  of 
Major  Alexander  McKenzte,  of  the  Warren,  Loagh- 
ton,  Essex,  who,  since  1879,  has  li  led  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  Epping  Forest,  under  the  Oor- 
poiation  of  London.  Major  McKenzie  was  a  skilled 
expert  in  all  matters  of  forestry,  and  was  selected 
by  the  Ep[rfng  Forest  committee  from  a  number  of 
well-qaalirtcd  candidates.  His  salary  was  recently 
raised  to  £750 a  year.  He  was  one  of  the  oldc  st  officers 
in  the  Honourable  Artillery  Companv,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  affaire  of  that  regiment  He 
was  aSootohman,  and  at  ore  time  In  business  at 
Brighton,  and  he  also  had  ohai^  of  the  Aleiandra 
Faik.  under  Hr.  Francis  Fuller,  who  started  it. 


P.S.— The  entrance  fee  ehonld  in  all  cases 
sent  to  me  befbre  the  data  of  examination. 


he 


UTamOB  of  planta.— Jlf.  if.— 1,  Cattleya  Perciva- 
lisoa;  2,  CattlejR  Trwiw,  very  good  variety;  9, 

Lnlia  ciDtubsrina.  D.  J.  B.— 1,  Odoiit<^loBBQm 

Cervi-ntesi;  2,  Oncidiom  cncallatum;  8,  Pilumna 
lasa ;  4,  Onoidiam  div»rica*um.  B.  W..  Eltham. — 


Sog'a- tooth  Violeta  are  fiowering  freely  in 
Messrs.  Barr's  nursery  at  Long  Ditton.  We  think 
few  plants  are  more  interesting  in  the  spring  than 
Srythroolum  dens-canis  and  its  varieties,  besides 
snob  lieautifal  forms  as  grandiSorum  album,  which 
has  finely  marbled  foliage  and  laige  white  flowers. 
The  DutrhTarietiesof  E.  dens-eanlsare  very  beau* 
tiful,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  become  more  com- 
mon in  gardens,  as  tJiey  are  not  difficult  to  grow  if 
thesoUlsligbtand moist  Someof  ^formsdeserve 
aU  praise,  especially  those  with  yellow  at  the  haae 


Adiantum  f<»mo«om;  8,  Phe(?optens  dr#pena.- 

0.  Bobtnson.— 1,  Cyrtominm  f*lcatum  t  2,  Fhyms- 
todes  ni<cresceni ;  8,   Fhlebodium    diotyooaUis ;  4, 

Pleopeltis  stagmatica.  H.  Rudd.—l,  Dendrohium 

nodatuiP  ;  2,  Lycaste  aromatica.  J.  jam%e$on.— 

1,  Dtndrobinm  LinawiaDum  ;  2,  Ccelogyne  flaecida. 

-—J  H.— Chvsis    hraotefcens.  W.  H.— Ruhas 

spectahilis.  .A«on.— Saxifraga  oppositifoHa  m^or. 

 Mrs.  .KiMgftam.— CnpresBus  Lawsoniana  ereota 

viridis.  Mrs.  Blacticeil.— Triteleia  umflora  hla- 

ciaa.  D.,  Clffpham  Lorffl«.— Probably  Tropno- 

torn  tuberosum. 

Kama  of  fruit    A;  M.  —  A^ile  Northern 

G««««©igitized  by 


Afbjl  1,  1893.] 
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Woodland. 


TBK  WHITE  PINE. 

As  a  timber  trae  the  White  Fine  ponesies  mora 
good  quUitiea  than  «nj  other  tree  that  is  a  native 
of  llaauchiuetta.  It  is  eaay  to  grow  it  fropi  the 
seed  or  ttanspJont  it  when  yonng  \-  it  will  grow  on 
a  light  sandy  soil  or  on  a  peat  meadow ;  on  an 
ordinary  soU  the  growth  is  quite  rapid,  making  in 
thirty-five  years  from  the  seed  a  tree  laxge  enoogb 
to  be  sawed  with  profit  into  box  boards  or  coarse 
lomber ;  it  makes  lamber  that  can  be  tued  to  ad- 
vantage for  a  great  nuiety  of  parposes. 

When  aFfne  forest  is  to  be  grown  from  the  seed, 
an  effort  shoold  be  made  to  seoure  seed  that  is 
new  and  taken  from  the  oone  bnt  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  time  it  is  wanted  for  plantinfr.  The 
cones  containing  the  seeds  begin  to  grow  in 
Jane,  and  when  of  the  stie  of  the  end  of  one's 
finger  tbay  stop  growing  tutU  the  following  year, 
when,  during  ue  sommer,  they  grow  to  fall  size, 
and  perfbot  their  seeds  eaily  m  September ;  the 
fltst  frost  severe  enonrii  to  kill  Sqnash  vines  opens 
the  cones  and  the  seeds  drop  ont ;  they  are  aboat 
the  size  of  a  Parsnip  seed,  are  vpry  light,  and, 
having  a  little  wing  on  them,  they  fioat  along 
ihrongb  the  air  In  a  slightly  downwud  direction, 
reaobJiig  the  groond  sometimes  twenty  khIs  from 
the  parent  tree,  bet  more  frequently  not  more 
than  from  one  to  five  rods.  Soon  after  reaching 
the  earth  the  little  wing  separates  from  the  seed, 
and  if  the  seed  is  to  genniiute  it  becomes  partially 
or  wholly  covered  with  earth  by  a  heavy  r^n,  or  by 
the  pressore  of  the  foot  of  a  passing  animal,  or  the 
falliag  leaves  may  famish  safficient  protection  to 
preenre  its  vitality.  When  Katore  is  permitted  to 
cany  out  her  own  plan  of  jnopagatlng  the  White 
Floe,  her  work  is 'more  irregalar  than  when  as- 
sisted by  man.  Shoald  the  seeds  leave  the  cones 
when  there  is  hat  little  force  to  the  wind,  they 
will  drop  very  near  eaoh  other  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  parent  tree,  and  the  resalt  will  be 
that  a  handred  small  trees  will  grow  on  a  space 
not  large  enoogh  for  m<ne  than  one  la^  one ; 
bnt  if  tM  seeds  leave  the  c<Hies  wh«i  the  wind  is 
high,  they  will  be  carried  great  cUsteooes  and 
spread  over  a  wide  territory.  Whra  man,  without 
too  much  laboor,  can  assut  Nature  lo  the  more 
even  distribaUon  of  the  seed,  it  is  desirable  he 
should  do  so;  bnt  when  he  oarmot,  he  may  be 
able  to  prevent  crowding  by  removing  some  of 
the  sman  trees  where  they  oover  tlw  ground 
too  thickly,  frttlng  them  oat  In  another  place 
where  they  eannot  Interfere  with  eaoh  other. 

When  the  seed  Is  to  be  planted  by  man,  the 
cones  should  be  gathered  jnst  before  the  first 
frost  in  the  aatnmn  and  placed  small  end  ap  io 
the  Orass  away  from  all  enemies.  After  the  first 
heavy  frost,  gather  up  the  cones  and  shdl  out  the 
seed  tnrning  them  small  end  downward  over  a 
vessel  and  giving  them  a  rap  with  a  stick,  when 
the  seeds  will  drop  oat.  As  soon  as  the  seed  Is 
shelled  it  should  be  planted ;  it  is  a  mistake  to 
dry  Pine  seed  several  months  before  planting. 

The  method  of  planting  must  depend  on  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  If  it  is  a  barren  plain, 
shallow  farrows  may  be  ploughed  from  east  to 
west  6  feet  apart,  turning  the  furrows  to  the 
south  to  afford  a  partial  shade  to  the  young 
plants.  The  leed  should  be  planted  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  open  f  arrow,  dropidng  two  seeds  near 
each  other,  then  leaving  a  space  of  4  feet  or  5 
feet,  and  covering  the  seeds  with  earth  enoufrh  to 
keep  them  molsr-,  say  not  far  from  one-half  an 
inch  in  depth.  Oo  rocky  land,  or  where  the  soil 
is  hard,  dig  out  with  a  sharp  spade  a  small  sod 
where  the  seeds  are  to  be  planted,  leaving  I  he  sod 
near  the  hole  on  the  sonth  ride  for  shade,  and 
plnnting  tbe  seed  the  same  aa  in  farrows.  In  a 
favourable  season  enough  seed  will  germinate  to 
cover  the  land  ;  but  if  the  season  be  onfavonrable, 
a  portion  of  the  land  will  have  to  be  re-seeded  the 
fotlowiog  year.  Where  the  land  is  shaded  hj 
trees,  germination  will  be  more  ovtaln;  bnt  In 
SDch  ^aoea  vbw  the  ■nailling  FIdm  are  two  yean 


old  they  should  be  let  oat  into  the  ■nushine  by 
removing  the  treee  that  shade  them. 

In  localities  where  seedling  Fines  that  grow 
nataraliy  are  nameroas,lt  is  not  expensive  to  cover 
land  with  Pines  by  trannplanting  the  young  trees. 
To  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  trees  should  be 
selected  that  are  not  over  6  inches  in  height,  and 
in  removing  them  a  small  ball  of  earth  shoald  be 
removed  with  each  teee,  care  being  taken  not  to 
expose  the  roots  to  the  light  or  the  air,  and  It  is 
always  beet  to  do  the  work  on  olondy  days.  The 
trees  should  be  set  6  feet  or  6  feet  apart,  and  as 
they  grow,  a  suflicient  number  should  be  cat  out 
to  prevent  crowding.  When  large  enough  for  box 
boards  or  coarse  lumber,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  trees  should  be  left  on  eaoh  rod  of  land. 

On  aa  average  scdl,  thirU-flve  years  are  sufficient 
to  produce  Wute  Fine  timber  of  a  profitable  slu  to 
cut  for  coarse  lamber.  It  is  more  profitable  to  cut  the 
trees  at  this  age  than  to  let  them  stand  long  enough 
to  produce  trees  large  enough  for  clear  lumber.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  trees  large  enough 
and  good  enoogh  for  clear  lumber  can  be  grown  on 
any  soil;  It  is  only  on  soils  best  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  White  Fine  that  It  Is  wise  to  let  the 
trees  stand  after  they  are  more  than  20  Inches  In 
diameter.  On  ordinary,  and  even  on  very  barren 
soils  the  young  trees  grow  quite  rapidly,  and  un- 
less the  soil  la  very  onfavonrable,  they  vrill  make  a 
satisfactory  growth  until  the  largest  trees  are  10 
inches  or  12  Inches  in  diameter.  Beyond  this  size, 
if  the  land  be  well  covered  with  trees,  a  very  large 
portion  of  them  wilt  show  dgns  of  deoay,  and  only 
a  f6w  growing  in  the  most  Zavoared  plaoee  will 
oontlnue  to  grow  rapidly ;  thus  the  deoay  on  the 
lot  win  be  nearly  equal  to  the  growth. 

While  it  reqafres  but  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  yean  to  rtow  the  White  Pine  large  enough  for 
box  boards,  it  requires  from  sixty  to  seventy  years 
to  grow  It  lane  enoogh  for  clear  liimber.  When 
we  considw  the  fisat  uiat  there  is  always  a  ready 
sale  at  remunerative  prices  for  coarse  lumber,  and 
also  the  uncertainty  of  getting  fint  quality  of 
lamber  by  thirty  years  of  additional  ftrowth,  it 
would  seem  unwise  to  encourage  ownen  of  Fine 
timber  forests  to  let  the  trees  stand  after  they  are 
large  enough  for  coarse  lomber,  except  on  land 
strong  enoogh  to  keep  ap  a  rapid  growth  until  the 
trees  are  8  feet  or  mtoe  In  diameter. 

Foot  White  Bne  trees  set  thirty-one  years  ago 
now  measure  at  3  feet  from  tiie  gronnd.  as  follows  : 
one  60  Inches  In  clrcomference,  one  65  Ioohe«,and 
two  66  inches ;  the  65-Inch  tree  grows  in  a  wet  soil, 
the  remaioing  three  are  in  a  gravelly  loam  not 
rich  enough  to  produce  more  than  800  pounds  of 
hay  to  the  acre.  These  treps  when  transplanted 
were  not  over  6  inches  in  height,  and  they  have 
grown  irith  other  trees  set  at  the  same  time  so  near 
eaoh  oUier  that  th^  now  completely  shade  the 
land.  Two  trees  set  on  a  poor  gravelly  knoll 
twenty-five  years  ago  now  measure  33  Inches  and 
39  inches  in  drcomferenoe ;  these  trees  were  about 
12  inches  in  height  when  iat;thay  have  grown  on 
open  land. 

There  have  been  many  opinions  advanced  in  re- 
gard to  thinning  and  trimming  White  Pine  forests, 
and  these  divergent  views  have  to  some  extent 
been  caused  by  a  dlfferenoe  of  opinion  as  to  how 
long  the  trees  Bhoolil  be  permittcci  to  grow.  If  a 
Pine  forest  is  to  be  cut  when  large  enough  for 
coarse  lumber,  it  should  be  treated  differently  from 
one  that  is  to  stand  long  enough  to  make  clear 
lumber ;  bat  littie  need  be  done  witii  the  former 
exoept  to  out  ont  the  dead  and  dying  trees,  while 
the  latter  should  be  oaref nlly  looked  after  from  the 
time  the  trees  are  8  feet  high  nntil  thelimbe  on  the 
trunk  are  all  off  to  the  h^ht  of  20  feet  or  more. 
As  early  In  the  growth  of  the  forest  as  possible, 
the  trees  that  are  to  remain  for  lumber  should  be 
selected,  and  the  lower  limbs  on  the  trunk  cut  off  as 
fast  as  it  is  cmsiderad  safe  to  do  so  and  not  In- 
Jnn  the  vigour  of  the  tree; this  work  should  be 
done  in  June.  After  having  chosen  the  trees  that 
are  to  make  the  future  forest,  all  the  trees  between 
them  should  be  kept  back  and  destroyed  as  fast 
as  they  appear  to  crowd  the  selected  trees  ;  but  it  is 
well  to  let  the  trees  between  stand  quite  near  to  the 
sdeoted  imes  until  they  are  20  feet  high  if  thqy  do 


not  overshadow  them.  By  so  dolBg  the  trees  will 
grow  higher  and  the  trunks  will  have  fewer  limbs, 
thus  securing  clear  lamber ;  in  ^t,  a  good  White 
Pine  timber  tree  rarely  ever  grows  in  an  exposed 
position  ;  it  munt  grow  where  it  is  surrounded  by 
other  trees,  or  It  will  not  make  a  long,  straight  and 
dear  timber-l(« ;  he  who  is  to  trim  a  timber  lot 
must  ever  keep  this  faot  in  mind,  and  do  his  work 
in  m6b  a  manner  as  will  best  assist  Nature  in  her 
efforts  to  produce  trees  of  the  best  type  for  man's 
use.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  grow  mora  than 
160  or  170  timber  trees  to  the  aora.— Edmund 
Hbbbby,  In  GardM  and  Ibrg$t. 


Distances  of  planting:  Iiareh.— With  the 
remarks  on  this  subject  on  p.  248 1  cordially  agree. 
During  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  planted  here 
close  Qpon  400,000,  and  in  all  cases  bat  one  the 
distance  was  4  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  3  feet  in 
the  rows.  This  space  leaves  the  trees  In  the  right 
position  tot  thinning.  The  praotloe  in  this  n«gb- 
bourhood  is  to  oommenoe  to  Qiin  at  the  end  of 
twelve  yws*  growth,  using  the  thinnings  for  Hup 
poles,  which  range  from  11  feet  to  14  feet.  After 
that  the  trees  come  in  for  fencing  rails  used 
whole,  the  ntxt  stage  being  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  sawn  down  the  middle.  The  exception  pre* 
vioosly  noted  was  in  the  case  of  antmiber  of  .plants 
that  wera  eaten  parUy  off  by  rabbits.  Instmd  of 
pnlliog  those  up  that  were  damaged,  new  trees 
were  pat  in,  the  result  being  that  many  are  now 
standing  but  2  feet  apart ;  poor  weakly  things  they 
am  in  many  inittances,  affording  a  capital  object 
lesson.  Two  years  since  I  saw  on  a  nobleman's 
estate  a  batch  of  Larch,  growing  much  less  thxa 
18  inches  apart  from  eaoh  other,  and  sorry  objeors 
they  were,  fit  only  for  firewood.— E.  Molthbuz, 
SnUk  BaiUt. 

TrM  planting.— The  Iri^h  Land  Commis- 
sioners are  this  season  engaged  in  [danting  a 
considerable  area  in  Oalway,  principally  for  shdtvr 
and  wind  belts  In  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
coaotry,  which  is  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  the  At- 
lantic gales.  Thisisapart  of  thecoogecied  districts 
scheme  iniiiated  by  the  late  government,  end  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  present  one.  There  Is 
a  very  large  acreage  of  ground. in  this  section 
of  Ireland  lying  waste,  without  practically  any 
attempt  at  cultivation,  except  In  very  small 
patches,  and  with  tbe  exposure  to  western  gales, 
any  attempts  at  cultivation  of  the  laud  mu-t 
be  accompanied  with  very  que<tionable  resalt«, 
but  after  shelter  is  obtained  and  drainage  of 
the  land  carried  out,  thousands  of  acres  could 
be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
now  that  alight  railway  has  been  run  through  the 
district,  market  towns  will  easily  be  accest-ible  for 
the  produce.  The  number  of  forest  trees  that  tbe 
Irish  Land  CommlsBloners  are  planting  this  season 
is  a  littie  over  one  million,  principally  Scotch  Fir. 
In  this  item  Messrs.  Wm.  Fell  and  Co.,  of  Hexham, 
were  entrusted  this  season  with  ord!en  for  over 
8B0,000  trees. 

_■    _..  :.  J.-  .  .  .  sr7 

**Ttie  harden  "  Monthly  Parta— 3Wi  JmtmI  it  jm*. 
UAtd  in  H«d>  towwf  MontUf  rartt.  I*  tUt  Mm  Out 
eoiourtd  plaUt  art  bnt  fmtntd,  tmi  U  U  »ott  miimbli  /br 
rfftrtiui  prtwiaiu  M  tit*  imim  tf  tti  luUf-yterif  column.  Priet 
U.  M. ;  pctt  f  -m.  It.  M.  n^-^utt  td  aolMmti  »f  Tn 
OAXsair  fnm  tf  •^mut^tmiM  M  tMJ  18-  8  Mtf  lKo  Mfa., 
fHe*.  eMk,  £30  !,!< 

"aardsuiiitf  Ulastrated"  Honthly  Parts.  — 3U 
J9¥ntal  it  ptfMOM  in  tMoUy  oomtul  JfmtCly  e^rU.  te  wMtft 
>bnN  U  U  wtoH  mUtMt  far  r^n%e*  pmiam  •»  Ifa  MM  i^ikf 

"Farm  and  Home"  Monthlr  Parts.— l-Wi  >»otsI it 
pyMiAtd  in  Matty  toitnd  Monthly  Part*,  i»  mUAftrm  U  U 
Mwt  tuitaNt  Jot  nftrtnu  pnrioHt  to  U«  ittiu  af  M<  vMrtk 
astHMM.    PriMSd.;  (MttAw.  M. 

"Bardy  Plowers."— OMnir  ittcHptkotu  qf  t^wmritv, 
UirtMH  kundrml  V  On  «w*t  vnumtmtai  mciti,  witt  Mraetiomt 
ftr  Itetr  amitfftmtnt,  citttMn,  St,  ttftk  ami  ftmmlmr 
WUbMk  U.:  pari  fVtc,  It.  td. 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  ia9».-0omtaimt  AlpU- 
Utital  UtU  ^  oU  AwuAm  tt*  Bortint/CNPoJ  Tradt.  TA* 
Uttf  </  Amtmt  md  CMmiry  ficolt  fenUateiiip  amtr  9000J  ka»( 
ftttn  wi-y  Mr0iUy  vmA  *xtt»ii9tljf  rtvittd,  a»d  ttrt  aimittta  W 
bt  tkt  wuttt  t»mvUU  (wr  pwAUtM    Priti  It.:  tt  V»tl.  U.  td. 

AU  tfaur  rtadtrt  itko  art  tnttmtti  i»  Ua  tMprmmMM  o/ 
eaUofft  k»Mt  art  tevUtd  to  h'tjt  wt  to  mait  Cottage  Gar- 
denmg  tnowN.  it  U  pMUktd  ol  Mt  wry  lowttt  |>riet  to  . 
Mitt  tM  won  (1 0/  OMt  M  wMam  U  it  t»tt»dtd,  and  eopttt  tfUi 
U  tmt  ftr  MitHbtMan,  Itm,  hf  at  ^ '  ~ 
-  -         ,Smr"  -  -  ' 
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BEADTIFE  COLODRED  PLATES  of  FLOWERS 


Fnm  Dnwiagi  hj  tb*  best  fiowvr  pftinten,  flitdy  n^dooed  in  ooloor.  F«r  doieD.  2s>  6cL  ;  per  fcw«nfcy*fir%  Fs.  I  pw  Bf^,  9s. ;  psr  hundrad,  16l. ;  port  fn&  Well 
MMrted  or  aartOBwn'  own  ■riweHiin.  Sot  of  400  (Moh  dlflmnt),  AS,  port  fiw.  F.aa  to  T.  SPAirmoK.  SpeoimM  Fliitib  port  fro*.  Sd. 


jUjatDon  vexfllirluiii 
do.  vltUoUum 

do.  tefwoM  aod  Hnmbt 
AoaoUwlimon  voDustum 
Ad«nocarpua  docorttcuu 
AstidM  I^wrancbB 

Ahlonama  puldwQum.  wd  JbuaMH 
Teroalla 

Aflonla  fleziKNM  and  Krasod  J>  Buotliwa 

do.  Tlolaow 

do.  Wmiunsi 
Alatnsmerl*  kunuUftca  >od  WB> 

do.  hybrid 
JUmijIUb  BauadoQDB 

do.     Nntor  ud  ■plndani 
AmeUacbltr  canadnuda 
Andromeda  (aaUcMk  and  Ttmnte  |te> 

gulfoUa 
Androsaco  foUosa 

do.  lanuKliuMK 
AsRiKMie  alpina  ndplnirM 

dot  Pknnlnl 

da     Junntca,    pink   and  wUto 

JapanflBB 
do.     nmoroia,  foma  of 
do.     PulntUlafOu  Faaqua  flomr) 
d&     nntmotUoldea  ana  A.  tteUo- 
troldfla 
Aagneeiim  nandahim 
AnolgaBtfaua  tmviflonia 
Asttinrium  atnaasoutaMUtn 

do.      RothacfaiidlaonBi  and  vara. 
AntirrUnama, ^oap  et 
'  I  Btnara 


AranariftlMlfluloa 
Ariatoloelrta  alagwia 
AatK»erfa 

dOk  AmeUtu  and  A.  ttnarifoUiM 

do.  Btracheyi 
Auricula  Ooldon  Quooa 
Aurleulaa,  btoud  of 
Aaaloa  Dwitadte  Puto 

do.  H«M 
AsaloM,  ocoldBcUlto  jtm. 

BaaaforUa  splondons 
B«aumonlfc  grui41flbn 
Begonia  Haa^iaaiia 
do.      John  Heal 
Bagonlas,  two  tubarona 
Bonthamla  fragltora 
Borbnia  Tulgula  a^ariM 
Daaacrn  Blgeana 
Jilgootila  Onerara 
dok  apect-wa 
do.  TweadUna 
Blllber^  TitUU 

Blandfordia  Cunnlngbainl  aptaodasa 
Bomam  conferta 

do.  fnmdea 

do,  oculata 
Boronla  hotoropbyUa 
BouniitUa  Pruldent  Olavdaad  aad  B, 

Vra.  R>  Oroott 
Briar,  Anatrian  Copper 
Brlera,  Scotch 
BrowiiUa  J^maaoni 

Burtonla  acabra,  Tilloaa  and  Jobnaonift 

liipuUna 

GMalptnia  taponlca 
Oalanibe  Veltcbl 
Calaothea,  bybrid 
Oaloeolariaa,  a  new  raoa  of 
CalUcarpa  purpurea 
CaUlatemoD  rigldua 
Oaloolun^oa  flavua 

Caltha  leptoaepala  and  Alyaanzn  dmb* 

tanua 
Gamaltia  retlcniata 
Oamdllaa,  tiro  new  Japanaae 
Oampanola  iaophTUa  and  tbt.  alba 
Canna  Loula  Thlbaut  and  Viator  Hugo 
Cantua  dependena 
Camattcm  Harmony 

do.     Ketton  Roaa 

do.    M.  BergeBdlandinia.BBOaiia 

do.  Queen 

4o.    Ine,  Mr.  A.  Hamalejr 
Oaipantetlii  califofnlaa 
Cataaatum  Bungerotlil 
Gattteya  FerdvaUuw 
OaUlacretiM 
Carda  aOlquaatnun 
Oenua  Lanudrl 
Oarlntbantarlft 


CUffionanthua  fiaf  laiii 
OUoDodoza  LuclUjB  var.  glgantaa 
0ln7aaiitliemunL.Ainerlaa  and  0,  I«dy 
'  Brotdu 
dow  Elaliw  andaMld'Or 

do.  aabu^e 
da.  (alnf^)  Jane  and  Ita 

yellow  Tar, 
OhtTaantbamuma,  J^miaaa  Aaanoiia- 
HowKad 
do.  twobatdj 
dnaratla  aorlta 
Clitua  orlapua 
do.  flomttniia 
do.  loRBoaua 

do.  ladanlferua  Tar.  maonlrtiia 
do.  purpureut 
Olarkla  elanna  fL-pL 
Olematla  Bni^CTt 
(Serodandnm  Kinnpforl 
CUanthua  Damplari  margtartoa 
Olltorla  teraatoa 
Ooburgla  Wdbratna 
CcetogyBe  eriatate  mazliBA 
CoDiwnliu  maurltMilflaa 
Coreopak  ttnctarla  var. 
Ooamoa  Upinnatua 
CratBgua  famac«tlfoUa 
Orloodendroa  Hookerlantnn 
Orlnon  PowaUl 
Orociiaea,  (loin  of  antnom 
Oroaaandra  undubafolla 
Oyolamen  Ooom  ud  0.  AlkUwl 

do.  repandam  and  Boaa  alpina 
Cyprlpedlom  acaola  and  C  pubaacena 

dOb  PfYmfnlamiTH 
CytlsQa  Aodreana 

do.  nlgrioana 

Daphne  Oenkwa 

do.    Heseraim  autumnalla  and  Cy- 

donla  Japonloa  Hotriooaal 
do.     Heaereiua  Tara. 
DeodroUum  thyndSonim 
IManthua  alplnui  and  HtthHhiii  nicn^ 
denlum 
do.  naglectoa 
IHctamnua  PraxlnelU  Tar.  alte 
IMetaa  Huttoni 
DI«ltaUa.  spotted  raiialar 
Dlnioridu>toOaft  Bwnl^uQllA 
Diaa  racemoaa 
do.  Veltahl 

Dodeeatheona,  a  groi^  of 

Kobium  calUtbTTtum 
Elaaagnua  par*ifoIU 
BImcarpua  cyaneua 
Bomooon  ehlonantba 
Bpacria,  new  TarleUea  of 
Birfdendrum  macraobllum  album 
Branthemum  cinnabwinum 
Bremurua  Bungel 

do.  robuatne 
Brlca  fayemalia  and  B.  h.  alba 
do.  propendena 
Btlgeron  auianttacua 
Bryaimum  pumUum  and  Sadum  apatutt* 

folium 
Biythronlum  Dena-oanla 
Buoalyptoa  tauoozyloo 
Buchana 

^  maoranthuin 

FoTBytlila  aumenta 
Franciscea  oalyolna  gnuidUUm 
I^ltUlarla  auraa 

do.      Meleagrla  tw. 
Fuohala  dapendana 
do.  falidiTUa 

Gentian*  bawlM  wd  Aqallagte  ^bm* 

dnloaa 
Oarbora  Jameaonl 
Oaanera  oardlnalli 
do.  longldoia 
Qomu  minlatum 

Oladloll,  new  hybrid :  1,  La  France ;  >, 
L-Alaaoa ;  S.  Haaqiw  da  Far 

Oladloluf  aulphuraua 
OlOTioaa  auperba 
OrUBnla  hyaclnthliM 

Haberlea  rhodopenala  and  Oknpannte 

turUnata 
Habrothamnus  NewelU 
Hamamellt  arborea 
Halenlum  automnalo  pomUoiB 
Heliantbamam  algarrenae 


Hamerooallla  Dumortlarl 
Heucheis  aangnlne* 
Hlbbertla  dentata 
HibUooa  Hugell 

do.    Boaa-alneiiala  fttlgam 

do.  Trlooum 
Hnnnanannla  fumarUrfaUa 
Hyadothua  asnreue 
Hypericum  cblonglftdlam 

do.  oljmplcum 

do.  mBoTum 
Hypocalymna  nbuatum 

nilcdum  floridanum 
Impatleni  Hawkarl 
Ipcnuea  HcarafaUte 
Irla  auraa 
do.  hiatrlotdaa 
do.  Hlatrlo 

do.  ochroleuca  and  L  Konapar 
do.  pallida 
do.  paradozm 

do.  paTonla  and  L  paronla  oomlaa 
do.  aualana 
do.  tlngltana 
lamoDa  Andiaanft 

ImraWuti 

Kmuptiila  — 
Kaoiwdm  ManyattlBU 
Xidt^iou  aloliba  Tar.  glaQoiaBaaa 
do.  oaulaaoana 

L«Ua  alblda 
XjeonoUa  Laonanu 
Leacbeaaultla  bUoba  mijor 
Lawlala  t«dlvlT»  and  IflcroBMrU  Flp*- 
rella 

LUlom  canadenae,  red  and  yaUo  *  fonna 

do.  Benryl 
do.  JapMUcum 
do.  nepalenae 

do.  nepalenae  Tar.  oahrolaooooa 

do.   spedoaum  rubrum 
do.  BUperbum 
do.  SaOTlttlanum 

do.  Thunbenrlaikum  Alloa  WQacrn  and 
Tan  Houttel 
Lininocbaria  Bumboldtl 
Unarla  alpliia  and  Pbyteuma  bumila 
Unum  arboreum 
LoDloara  aemperrlrena  minor 
Luculla  gntlaalmi 

Hagnolia  oonBploua 

HaFra  UteritU 

Martea  cnSTUlea 

Haacaranbaala  Gumowlaaft 

UazlUarta  teuderlana 

HUfaMiU  apecUbUla  and  Tar.  KoraltMW 

Hina  lobata 

Honibretln,  newh.vbrid 

Muacati  uei^ectum,  HddralaU,  flOBtB- 

mtnatum,  botryoktoa  album 
HutlalaClematla 

do  doomimu 
MjOBoUdltmi  tMbtU 

Kandaana  BrouaaonetU 

dOb      ta-tandrua  var.  albua  and  K. 
oydamlneiia 
Higalla  hlapulea 

KTm^uaa  MarUBcea^Janair  Wrtv  LII7) 

Odontogioaanm  OerTaotaal  decorum 
do.  Harryanum 
do.  Wattlaniim 
Qoothera  raarglnata 
Olearla  Inslpiia 
Onotdlum  Croeaua 

do.  Jooeslanum 

do.  T.ftiirftt\Tiim 

do.  Pbalsnopala 
(hnlthoialnra  nutana 

do.       pyramid  ale 
Orobua  caneacena 
Ostrowakya  magnlflca 
Oxalfa  Bowleana 
Osm  pulchalla 

OxytroplB  I^unbartl  and  AcanthaUagn 
^umaoeuiQ 

namla  alUflim  AdHn 

do.    (taoora  ebtlir,  P.  lobata,  P. 
anemouaSota 

do.    Moutan  tot.  BdneBUndwBi 

do.  Tonus 

da  Wbltlayi 
PMonr,  aln^  wliito  Xontu 
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Pwudea  (tnftad)  Duebeaa  of  nfa  and 
Hattree 

do.     Quaker  Maid  and  Jaokanapoa 
Panay  (tufted)  VUAMU 
FapaTflr  orienta'e 
Paaslflora  ocvulea  Constanae  XUott 

da  raaenvoaa 

da  Watoonlana 
Paulownla  imperlaUa 
Pavonia  Wlotl 
PbmLenopsls  glorioaa 
Phlladelpbua  mlsroph^lai 
Phlox  Drummondi  faoma  good  vaia.  oQ 
Fbyllooactus  deUcKtoa 
Plngulenla  oaudata 

do.      KrandlflomMdTlola  padata 
Pink  Bar  Ibjeaty 
Podalyrla  serioaa 
PolygalB  Ohanurtrnzua  ptnpnraa 
Pirlinroaa  Oalh««  Oanlen  aaodBBS 

da      Oakwood  Bluo 
Mmula  florlbunda 

da  IntperlaUs 

do.  and  BpdoUum  oboor- 

datum 

do.     Sleboldi,  white  and  Ught  Taia. 
nimua  Plsaardl 
da  trlloboa 

Bamondia  pyrenaloa  and  Omphalodaa 

LucIUr 
da     pyrenaloa  aOiB 
Bauunculua  Lyalll 
Belnwardtla  tettacynum 
Rheum  nobUe 
BhododendroD  Ceraa 
da  kewMiaa 
da        multtookir  hybrid 
do.  uilsgirlcum 
do.  laoenuwum 
Bbododandrona,  Hybrid  JaTa:  l.lutoo- 
rooeum ;  t,  Prlnmae ;  t,  jaamlnl- 
florum  canainatum 
Roaa  indlca  var. 
Roaa  Anna  OlUrler 
do.  Oomteaaa  de  NadaUM 
da  Innooeate  Plrola 
da  Jean  Pemet 
do.  Lauiette  Heaalmr 
da  Mme.  do  WatterUIa 
da  Hme.  Nabonnand 
do.  Marquise  de  nTMa 
da  Marie  Tan  Houtta 
da  Mrs  Paul 
Buellia  macrantha 

Saooolabium  belUnum 
Sarraoenlaa,  new  hybrid 
Baxlhaga  Boydl 

do.  Fortunel 
Boabioaa  OKucaalca 
Sohubertla  nandlflon 
Badum  oorucum 
Senecto  maorogloaaua 
Bhortia  galaoUoUa 
Baowdropa  and  winter  Aeo^ta 

do.  el^tklndaof 
Bolanum  8f  afortblanum 

do.  Wkndlandi 
Stanhopea  platyceraa 
Btembeivla  lutoa  and  8.  aagorttAdU 
BUgm^Htyllon  dliatum 
Btreptocarpus  Galirinl 

da  ran.  of 

Btnptooarplt  hybrid 
BwMt  FMa,  Hfll.  Btuln,  Kra.  Eokfotd. 
Orange  Mnoat  and  Docothy  Tonnaut 

Ihalleta-um  anamoaoldea  and  aazUraj% 

cmla 
Tbunbergla  laurUoUa 
TrolUuB  europsBus  and  T.  a.  aurantiaoua 
Tntlpa  viteUlna 
Tullpo,  old  garden 

do.    Boutnero  (T.  auatraUa) 
lydaaHma.  Heine 

Uroocdlna  pandidi 
IMnla  puuhra  Tar.  aorsa 

Tandataraa 
Vealoarla  graca 

Wahlenbergia  aaxlotda 
WaldatalnlatrifoUa 
XerophyUum  asphodtfoldaa 

Eanacbnerla  caltfwnlca 
ZenoUn  spedosa  pulTeruIenta 
Zei^r  Flower  (Zepbyrantbaa 
ZoplqTBntlHo  Candida 
ZjgiVOtalum  crlnltum 

^  I 
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"ThtolBuAft 
TO*  doM  BMOd  Hstaw :  ttlHMn  It  nte ;  bol 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 

TOO  MANY  VARIETIES:   TOO  MUCH 
ALIKE:  JJOT  GOOD  ENOUGH! 

Mdch  has  been  well  said  in  gardening  papera 
of  late  on  this  timely  topic.  It  is  indeed 
tiigh  time  to  stop  this  unending  flood  of  varie- 
ties of  flowers  and  fruits  which  is  sweeping 
over  both  Europe  and  America.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  with  Boses  and  Chrysanthe- 
mnms,  Strawberries  and  GrapeSi  and  aUo  ap- 
plicable more  or  less  in  the  case  of  many 
other  flowers  and  fhiits.  A  vast  number  of 
these  Bo-cslled  varieties,  Dew  and  old,  a  ma- 
jority doubtJess,  are  practically  worthless  in 
view  of  the  better  kinds  which  can  easily  be 
had  to  replace  them.  Then  there  are  numer- 
ous Tarieties  which  are  so  much  alike  in 
colour,  flower,  or  general  habit  and  charac- 
teristics, that  it  often  requires  an  expert  with 
a  liToly  imagination  lo  diftinguish  them. 
Thus  our  lists  are  lumbered  up  with  a  mass 
of  names  and  descriptionB  that  bewilder  and 
annoy  the  seller  as  well  as  the  planter  and 
grower.  Much  controversy  often  arises  be- 
tween growers  and  sellers  and  fruit  men 
generally  as  to  the  identity  of  sorts,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  clean  white  paper  in  some 
very  excellentgardening  magazines  is  wasted  in 
discussing  the  infinitesimal  points  of  varia- 
tion and  the  imaginary  claims  of  merit. 

Now  I  must  not  le  understood  as  oppos- 
ing the  production  of  new  varieties ;  not  by 
any  means.  There  is  room  enough  for  im- 
provement, and  every  piogreasive  eflbrt 
should  be  enconrwed.  But  I  would  proceed 
to  reduce  the  number  of  varieties  in  our  lead- 
ing fruits  and  flowers,  and  keep  at  it  syste- 
matically and  carefully  year  after  year  until 
the  inferior  and  superfluous  eorts  are  elimi- 
nated. Let  nurserymen  and  florists  do  this, 
and  state  why  certain  kinds  have  been 
dropped  from  their  catalogues,  then  further 
inquiry  and  demand  for  such  varieties  will 
soon  cease.  Some  of  our  best  American  tree 
and  plant  producers  are  already  engaged  in 
just  this  work,  I  am  happy  to  say,  but  all 
shonld  follow  the  example.  Then  all  new 
candidates  for  popular  favour  should  be  care- 
folly  and  thoroughly  tried,  and  not  a  single 
one  should  be  admitted  to  the  list  until  its 
actual  superiority  or  novelty  above  any  exist- 
ing sort  had  been  fully  demonstrated  by  com- 
petent authority.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  new 
variety  should  be  as  good  as  an  old  one  and 
not  essentially  different.  Reject  all  such,  but 
reach  out  eagerly  for  the  kind  which  is 
better. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  field  in  which 


effectively  as  they  might  have  done.  In  our 
American  Pomological  Society,  for  instance, 
we  have  at  times  nobly  resolved  to  purge  the 
old  fruit  list  which  is  loaded  with  indifferent, 
superfluous  and  worthless  varieties  in  spite 
of  all  the  very  excellent  things  which  have 
been  said  about  it.  But  most  of  them  re- 
appear in  print  at  every  revision  of  the  cata- 
logue, and  the  members  are  content  to  simply 
denounce  the  committee  and  talk  earnestly  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  aa  1  do  now.  The 
same  thing  is  even  more  apparent  in  the  floral 
societies'  lists,  where  little  attempt  has  been 
made  to  do  any  weeding  out.  But  how  long 
can  wo  afford  to  go  on  in  this  way  % 

In  fact,  our  vegetable  catalogues  are  padded 
much  in  the  same  way.  Look  at  our  lists  of 
Potatoes,  Peas,  Corn,  Cabbage,  Beans,  &c 
Not  over  half,  perhaps  not.  more  than  one- 
third,  the  varieties  nanytd  have  any  legitimate 
reason  for  retention  or  existence  except  for 
the  mercenary  advantage  of  tlie  seedsmen. 

Then,  again,  in  the  case  of  fruits,  quality 
and  flavour  aie  remorselessly  sacrificed  for  size 
and  appearance.  If  a  Strawbeny  is  large, 
attractive  in  colour,  and  beais  abundantly,  it 
sells  in  the  market  and  pays  to  grow,  no 
matter  about  its  flavour,  or  if  it  has  any  at 
all.  A  fine-flavoured  Potato  !  "Why,  how  nmny 
people  ever  stop  to  think  about  Uiat  1  If  it 
grows  well,  does  not  rot,  and  boils  dry,  the 
people  call  it  a  gocd  Potato,  and  the  market 
registers  their  opinion.  But  is  that  the  true 
test  for  a  table  Potatol  Then  look  at  the 
monster  Chrysanthemums,  the  gigantic  Roses. 
They  are  indeed  monstrous  to  every  true 
lover  of  floweip.  But  they  are  fashionable 
and  popular  all  the  same.  Must  all  these 
abnormal  tendencies  and  corrupt  tastes  go  on 
for  ever  f  Perhaps  so ;  yes. 

Kingstotif  N.T*  H.  Hkndbicxb. 


MILDEW  ON  VINBS. 

Omlt  those  who  have  had  any  ex^rienoe  of  a 
bad  attack  of  mildew  are  in  a  position  to  fully 
appreciate  the  trouble  and  anxiety  it  causes, 
few  other  sooui^es  doing  so  much  damage  in  a 
short  time.  A  house  of  Grapes  may  to  all 
appearance  be  in  the  best  of  Iiealth  and  con- 
dition at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  be  nearly 
spoilt  by  mildew  before  the  end.  Not  only 
will  this  much-to-be-dreaded  fungoid  growth 
quickly  lower  the  value  of,  if  not  completely 
ruin  a  crop  of  Grapes,  but  the  foliage  is  also 
liable  to  be  overrun  and  sufTer  badly,  though 
the  full  effects  of  this  may  not  be  seen  till  the 
following  seaaon.  In  order  to  be  able  to  con- 
tend or,  better  still,  effectually  ward  off  attacks 
of  mildew,  we  must  first  discover  Uie  cause,  Uie 
effect  being  only  too  plain.  There  must  be 
germs  at  £be  outset,  and  the  qneation  ia,  do 
these  lurk  in  a  house,  or  are  thery  carried  about 
by  winds  1  There  ia  no  such  thmg  as  originat- 
ing this  disease  either  by  faulty  root  treatment 
or  bad  top  culture,  and  I  cannot  understand 
anyone  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the 
matter  insinuating  that  restormg  the  roots  to 
a  healthier  state  is  a  remedy  for  mildew.  It 
is  possible  for  the  roots  to  be  deep  down  into 
a  cold  BubsoU,  and  in  fact  nobody  knows  where. 


our  various  org«d»d  frait  and loS  ioZ        ^/tr  ^  present  o„  yu«s. 

v  Sf***^  ""ii-         norai  aocie-  and  if  there  were  no  genoB  lodging  cm  either 

ties  have  not  laboured  aa  inteUigenUy  andltliehuneheaorleaTes,todmuohatiii;bspherionuHs- 


ture  or  a  stagnant  atmosphere  would  not  cause 
mildew.  Probably  unheuthy  subjects  are  the 
most  liable  to  ti^e  the  disease,  though  even 
this  is  .open  to  doubt,  uid  it  must  also  -be 
admitted  a  certain  couraa  of  honae  treatment 
does  favour  a  rapid  spread  of  mildew. 

It  has  been  my  miafortune  to  be  associated 
with  two  had  attacks  of  mildew  under  very 
d^erent  oireumatanoea  and  in  districts  very 
wide  apart.  In  one  instance  only  a  single 
second  early  house  was  affected ;  in  the  odier  tiie 
Vines  in  every  house  on  the  place  were  ov^ 
run  by  it.  Nor  were  we  alone  in  our  miafor- 
tune, for  a  great  misfortune  it  proved,  as  the 
growers  throughout  the  district  had  the  same 
trouble.  From  experience  gained  then  and 
since,  I  am  of  opinion  the  certain  cause  and 
almost  surest  way  to  invite  an  attack  of  mil- 
dew are  a  too  free  use  of  front  ventilators.  In 
the  case  of  the  single  house  alluded  to,  no 
mildew  had  ever  been  seen  in  it  previous  to 
the  bad  attack,  and  then  it  commenced  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Vines  all  along  the  front, 
that  is  to  say,  immediately  in  front  of  the  ven- 
tilatora.  The  stems  were  not  naked,  but  were 
furnished  with  lateral  growths  down  to  the 
ground,  and  tiie  way  the  mildew  over-ran  the 
leavea  and  spread  upwards  was  enough  to 
startle  tbe  most  phlegmatic  observer.  Up  to 
the  early  part  of  Msy  no  front  air  had  peen 
admitted,  but  the  man  in  charge  very  fooliahfy 
set  tbe  front  ventilators  wide  <^en  -  on  a 
very  bright  day  with  an  easterly  wind  blowing. 
They  were  closed  before  12  o'clock,  or  directfy 
I  caught  them  open,  but  the  misohjef  was  done 
and  the  easterly  wind  had  brought  us  mildew. 
The  general  attack  mentioned  also  most  un- 
doubtedly followed  in  tbe  wake  of  a  spell  of 
very  bright  weatber  in  May,  the  wind  blowing 
strongly  from  the  cast  the  whole  of  the  time. 
There  would  appear  to  be  a  stage  of  growth 
when  mildew  can  most  easily  effect  a  lodgment 
on  Vines,  and  it  ia  jUso  very  evident  that  the 
bunches  take  the  dieeaae  more  readily  than  do 
the  leaves.  It  haa  been  auggeaied  that  the 
practice  of  giving  front  air  during  the  time 
when  the  bunches  are  in  fioner  is  reEponiihle 
for  very  many  attacks  of  mildew,  and  thrae 
may  be  and  most  probably  is  some  t^th  in  this 
suggestion.  More  often  than  not  the  disease 
is  first  observed  when  the  berries  are  about  the 
size  of  peas,  but  it  may  take  longer  to  develop 
than  we  are  generally  aware  of,  though  it 
spreads  only  too  rapidly  when  once  it  has  gained 
a  good  foothold. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  that  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and,  in  fact,  no  one  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  mildew  or  noted  its 
effects  would  think  differently.  A  winter 
cleansing  of  rods  and  house  generally,  snlpbur 
in  particular  being  freely  used  in  some  form, 
will  do  much  towards  destroying  what  geims 
there  may  be  left  behind  after  a  bad  attack  of 
mildew,  but  if  my  theory  is  righ^  this  is  on^ 
a  detail,  judicious  or  very  careful  ventilation 
being  tbe  hest  and  only  emdive  re medy.  Espe- 
cially ought  a  rush  of  front  air  to  he  pre- 
vented. It  is  bad  for  the  contents  of  the 
house  even  supposing  there  was  no  sneh 
thing  as  mildew,  but  if  admitted  recklessly) 
and  in  particular  when  easterly  winds  pre- 
vail, this  amounts  to  culpable  recklessness. 
As  very  often  happens,  there  ia  moat  induce* 
ment  to  admit  front  air  when  easterly  winds 
are  blowing,  cloudless  skies  being  a  frequent 
accompaniment.  With  a  fierce  sunshine  the 
atmosphere  of  a  partially  closed  vinery  soon 
becomes  parched  and  heated,  and  the  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  that  first  occurs  is  to  open 
wide  the  front  ventilatory  Some  vineries  are 
notao  muc^|^^t$^^ia0O@^^ 
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H  ofcherBf  or  otherwise  we  Bhould  hear  of 
more  bad  cases  of  mildew  than  at  present, 
but  no  riska  ought  to  be  run  anywhere.  When 
a  bright  day  is  anticipated,  the  fires  should  be 
kept  very  k)w,  the  hot-water  pipes  being  only 
]nit  warm,  and  a  little  top  air  ought  to  be 
admitted  early  m  before  Uie  beat  in  the 
house  rises  ^ore  7(f,  more  being  gradually 
givan  as  tbe  sun  gains  in  strength.  U 
ventilation  is  commenced  thus  eariy,  the  at- 
mosphere nerer  becomes  unduly  heated  and 
feels  softer  throughout  the  day ;  there  is  such 
a  difference,  in  fact,  that  a  close  observer 
could  soon  learn  to  judge  whether  air  bad 
been  given  early  or  a  delay  bad  taken  place 
till  the  heat  had  risen  considerably.  By  venti- 
lating early,  sudden  ohanges  of  temperature  are 
avoided,  or,  in  other  words,  no  rush  of  cold 
air  takes  place  either  from  the  fronts  or  down- 
wards. It  is  quite  possible  to  admit  mildew 
through  the  top  ventilators,  and  I  once  saw  a 
lot  of  strong  Vines  growing  against  a  high  back 
wall  that  were  much  affected  by  mildew,  the 
cropt  on  the  roof  escaping.  This  shows  what 
a  rush  of  oold  air  will  da  Aather  than  admit 
much  front  air  before  tiie  Grapes  were  ripe,  I 
would  greatly  prefer  shading  t£e  roof  as  being 
a  safer  means  of  preventing  injuriously  high 
temperatures.  If  front  air  must  be  given,  thm 
let  it  be  very  sparingly  indeed,  or  mUy  a  chink 
all  along  instead  of  opttung  a  few  lights 
wider. 

When  once  mildew  baa  been  disoovered  on 
the  Vines,  there  must  be  no  delay  in  making 
the  attempt  to  oheck  its  spread.  I  repeat  mak- 
ing the  attempt,  for  it  is  easier  to  suggest  reme- 
dies than  to  cany  them  out  satisfactorily.  It 
spreads  most  rapdly  in  a  moisture-laden  atmo- 
sphere, stamiation  also  fovouring  its  growth. 
Do  not  rush  to  the  other  extreme  and  admit 
front  air  in  large  quantities,  nor  is  it  advisable 
to  keep  the  house  very  hot  and  d^,  or  other 
troubles  will  have  to-be  reckoned  with.  Strive 
to  keep  up  a  gentle  circulation  of  warm  air, 
avoid  veiy  oarl^  dosing  and  only  lightly  damp 
down  about  twioe  a  d^,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
morning  of  dear  dm  and  again  when  closing. 
If  only  a  few  isolated  berries  are  covered  with 
ttie  mildew,  oat  these  out  very  carefully  and 
destroy.  The  attack  not  being  very  serious, 
this  may  be  all  that  will  be  necessary,  but  very 
often  the  disease  gives  early  signs  of  spiead- 
mg,  breaking  out  in  various  places,  blotches 
also  showing  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 
There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  delay  in  apply, 
log  the  only  remedy  that  will  arrest  the  disease 
without  spoiling  the  crop,  this  being  flour  of 
sulphur.  There  seems  to  be  a  dread  of  using 
sulphur,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  dearing 
the  bunches  of  ic  sgain.  When  applied  in 
anticipation  of  mildew,  sulphur  will  do  its  work 
and  be  essily  mjt  rid  of  again,  a  pair  of  bellows, 
or,  better  still,  two  or  three  seconds  under  a 
good  pressure  of  dear  water,  effectually  remov- 
^Pg  tlie  powder  without  detriment  to  the  bloom. 
When,  however,  sulphur  is  applied  to  mildewed 
berries,  it  destn^  the  latter,  but  sticks  rather 
badly.  Better  that,  however,  thuibunehes  of  no 

food  whatever.  What  I  recommend,  and  what 
practiae,  is  to  puff  fiour  of  s^phnr  well 
into  the  bunches  on  the  first  signs  of  mildew, 
and  the  leaves  also  ought  to  have  a  ooating. 
Flour  of  sulphur  can  be  had  cheaply  from 
My  ohemist,  and  is  most  readily  distributed 
1^  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  iDdia-rubbw  dis- 
tributors, W.  loouLDBir. 


with  him,  bat  for  a  period  of  twelve  yea™  or  bo  after 
planting  I  (and  a  good  many  othen)  find  thii 
Appla  will  not  bear.  I  have  aewerU  tieei  of  it  both 
■tandarda  and  bnehea  planted  foorteea  yean  nnse. 
Theu  have  never  borne  fruit  freely  unta  about  two 
jearsago.— B.  U. 


.  -f  PPl«  Blenheim  Orange. -If  Mr.  Mackay  Lad 
itated  that  this  old  favourite  is  a  anra  cropper  wlien 
the  trees  have  beoome  ssmewhat  old  I  could  ar  e: 


PEACH  ALEXANDER. 
I  Au  grateful  to  those  numerous  conespoodents 
who  nave  replied  to  my  inquiry  uid  who  have, 
therefore,  tried  to  explain  the  ponieioas  habit  of 
prematurely  and  babitnally  dropping  of  the  best 
bads,  iu  a  temi-wholefale  fashion,  of  this  preoo- 
dooa  variety  when  early  forced.  With  all  the  1q> 
f  ormatioo  yet  advanoed,  I  am  really  bet  little  wiser 
or  nearer  to  solving  the  problem,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  not  one  iln^e  correspondent  has  given 
any  speciBc  reason  beyond  that  of  inference  or 
conjecture,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cor- 
respondence in  other  gardeniog  papera  origioating 
from  this  same  iaqoiiy.  Douufess  there  is  a  spe- 
dfic  reason  for  this  vexatious  baUt  of  bud-drop- 
ping in  the  oase  of  Alexander,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
none  of  us  have  yet  discovered  the  precise  cause, 
neither  are  we  able  to  tell  how  to  prevent  it.  Of 
course,  preventloQ  is  the  only  means  to  cure,  for 
once  the  bads  commence  to  drop,  notiiing  will 
stop  them.  It  is  not  safe  to  accept  any  informa- 
tion gathered  from  a  promisonons  visit  to  a  friend's 
garden  without  oorrobOEstion.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  Alexander  is  prone  to  oast  its  bods  under 
glass,  and  probably  the  earlier  the  forcing  the 
worst  cases  are  foaod ;  but  so  far  as  information 
has  reached  me,  and  in  codJ  unction  with  my  own 
experience  as  regards  outside  cultivation  on  walls. 
bud-droppioK  is  comparatively  aokoown.  Hoases 
with  fixed  Ughts  have,  doubtless,  somethiog  to 
answer  for  Id  this  respect.  Mr.  Iggnlden  says  at 
page  238,  "There  is  bad  blood  in  these  American 
introdnctiooB,  inherited  from  one  of  the  parents ; " 
whilst  further  on  he  says,  "This  would  almost 
point  to  the  necessity  for  more  sunshine  to  ripen 
the  wood  tian  is  needed  for  Snglish-raised  varie- 
ties." Now  my  experience  and  oonctosion  from 
experiments  made  are  the  opposite. 

Of  course,  we  all  admit  that  the  large-flowered 
tjpes  of  Peaches  do  not  set  so  fredy  as  the  smaller 
ones,  also  that  it  is  the  large-flowered  ones  that 
drop  worst,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Again,  we  are  oil 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Alexander  Feach  takes 
the  least  time  to  ripen  of  sU  Peaches  yet  in  com- 
merce ;  by  this  I  mean  from  time  of  starting  into 
growth  to  gathering  the  fruit,  tbts  short  period 
required  to  mature  being  Its  chief  obaraoteristio. 
Therefore  if  one  is  allowed  to  reason  by  analogy, 
it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  assume  that  the  same 
characteristic  precocity  would  be  maintained  all 
through,  and  that  the  wood,  bods,  and  growth 
would  also  mature  early  in  an  equally  shortened 
space  of  time.  It  such  be  tme,  and  such  is  my 
opinion,  it  is  at  least  feasible  that  the  bads  are 
kept  growiog  on  too  long  through  the  late  summer 
and  early  antumn  warm  weather,  wbidi  cannot  be 
prevented,  especially  in  fixed  roof  houses  ;  conse- 
quently the  buds  do  not  get  thdr  essential  rest 
early  enough,  but  keep  on  swelling  so  long  as  to 
positively  become  liaUe  to  faU  off  when  followed 
by  colder  autumn  weather,  which  causes  a  check. 
At  snob  nn  advanced  stage  the  actual  results  are 
not  visible  until  the  house  has  been  dosed  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  much  later  on.  No  matter  how 
carefully  or  slowly  forcing  operations  b*^rin,  the 
results  are  the  same— the  buds  drop  taromaturdy 

Our  bouse  in  which  this  kind  has  been  grown 
has  generally  been  dosed  about  December  1,  but 
not  fired  regularly  betMe  January  1.  The  frdt  is 
ripe  last  week  of  April,  and  for  the  last  two  years, 
owing  to  sad  drcomstances,  it  has  been  disposed  of 
at  two  guineas  per  dozen  In  Coveut  Garden.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  what  a  long  sesson  remains 
(from  eod  of  April  through  the  entire  summer)  for 
the  tree  to  remain  stationary,  as  nearly  all  growth 
is  made  by  the  time  the  frdt  is  gathered  ;  so,  I 
think,  it  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
buds  beooms,  in  fact,  too  plump  and  over-ripe,  i 
consequently  onaUe  to  stand  a  check  in  snoh  a 
Btage. 


Whether  this  be  the  tme  solution  of  the  problem 
or  not  readers  are  at  liberty  to  question,  but 
whether  accepted  or  not.  I  am  positivdy  certain 
that  Alexan&r's  bad  behaviour  at  Madnsafield  is 
not  doe  to  too  hard  flriag  at  first,  dryness  at  the 
roots,  too  strong  insecticides,  a  too  loose  rooting 
medium,  bad  stocks,  and  the  various  items  of  faOnre 
so  tntHj  and  so  repeatedly  advanced  ^7  acrze^cm* 
dents.— -W.  Cbuhf. 

 If  Ur.  Iggdden's  theory  is  the  correot  one, 

that  more  suruhTne  Is  needed  to  ripen  up  the  wood 
of  these  American-raised  Peaches  than  is  needed 
for  English  varieties,  why  is  It  that  droi^ing  of 
the  buds  on  trees  growing  against  open  walls  of 
the  same  varieties  does  not  happen?  HylmpreesioQ 
is  that  it  is  on  aooount  of  the  wood  becoming  too 
early  ripened  artiScidly,  as  it  certainly  does  when 
the  trees  are  grown  solely  under  glass  and  kept 
under  cover  throughout  the  season.  Mr.  Coleman 
once  gave  it  as  his  opinion  in  the  pages  of  Thb 
Gabdbh  that  if  these  American  Peaches  are  to  be 
grown  BucceBsfally  under  glass,  it  shodd  be  as 
pot  trees,  and  as  soon  as  the  frdt  wai  gathered,  or 
as  soon  as  the  trees  could  be  removed  Mth  safety, 
they  should  be  plsoed  behind  a  north  wall  until 
needed  for  fotd^  sgain.  This  is  ontalnly  in  direct 
antagonism  to  Mr.  Iggdden's  theory,— Y.  A.  H. 


STBINOINa  VINES. 

Wbkthbb  there  is  any  real  advantage  in  syringing 
Vines  until  the  bunches  come  into  fiower  is  a  point 
on  which  people  differ  very  much.  For  years  I  oave 
practised  syringing  until  the  shoots  were  a  couple 
or  so  of  inches  long,  and  with  very  good  results, 
and  I  have  also  had  similar  crops  of  fruit  when 
the  Vines  were  not  syringed  from  tho  time  of 
startiog  them  into  growUi  until  the  Qr^ies  were 
cut.   When  I  lived  in  Cheshire  in  a  rather  laige 
Grape-growing  establishment,  none  of  the  Vioes 
were  ever  syringed.   One  lean-to  house  200  feet 
long,  quite  low  in  the  roof,  was  treated  exactly 
like  the  rest  in  respect  of  syriagiog.  The  house  in 
qoestion  was  partitioned  off  into  three,  one  end 
heing  ooonpied  with  late  varieties,  such  as  Alicante 
and  Lady  Downe's,  the  other  with  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  Uiird  witb  Black  Hamburgh. 
Abundance  of  moisture  was  supplied  by  damdmg 
the  floors  and  walls  of  the  nouses  as  well  as 
regdarly  flUing  the  evaporating  troi^hs  on  the 
hot-water  pipes.   I  am  treating  the  Ifuscat  vinery 
here  this  season  in  exactly  the  same  maenar,  and 
so  fsr  with  very  pnnnising  resdts.  The  Vices  at 
the  time  I  write  (Harob  25)  are  just  bursting  into 
bloom.   The  rods  broke  r^darly  and  rather  more 
strongly,  I  think,  than  thi^  did  last  year  with 
syringing.  Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  supplied 
regularly  and  fredy  In  the  usual  way,  and  also 
by  watering  the  numerous  plants  undemeaUi  the 
YiiM  with  which  the  house  is  fully  stocked,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  I  know  some  persons  advocate 
syringing  Vines  until  the  berries  are  thioned; 
indeed,  some  recommend  that  it  be  continued 
after  that  stage.   I  have  not  yet  seen  good  resdts 
from  this — to  me — needless  method;  ceitdoly  I 
have  not  seen  any  bunches  I  should  like  to  place 
on  the  exhibition  table.    If  those  persons  who 
follow  that  plan  were  compelled  to  do  so  with  the 
water  here,  the  berries  would  be  in  a  sony  plight 
at  ripening  time.  The  water  is  nudnly  pumped 
from  deep  ohalk  wells,  and  leaves  a  deposit  wher- 
ever it  rests.   By  predpitating  the  chalk  that  is 
hdd  in  suspendon  in  the  water  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  by  artificid  means  in  softening  the  water,  quite 
a  thick  substance  is  depodted,  and  when  stirred  It 
reminds  one  of  whitewash.  Under  such  conditions 
as  these,  syringing  the  bunches  of  On^es  would 
be  the  hdght  of  folly.  While  not  condemning  the 
practice  of  syringlDg  the  Vines  at  all,  I  assert  that 
good  Grapes  can  be  grown  without  overhead 
syringing.  This  done  wQl  not  prevent  attadcs  of 
red  spider  if  other  conditions  are  favourable  to  its 
piesenoe,  but  ajrlnf^g  will  do  much  to  dwok  the 
spread  of  this  insidious  pest.  E.  M. 


Tba  Envllsh  Mowei*  Gapden.— Jtei^M,  Vitwt  and 
PUm*.  Jk£tf  tdition,  uvUtd,  wUk  noNy  imk  lUuttratitm*. 
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Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

ZONAL  PELARGONiaMS  FOR  WINTER 
FLOWBBINO. 

The  present  in  a  very  suitable  time  for  drawing 
attention  to  this  most  useful  and  veiy  showy 
class  of  plants,  ioasmuch  as  it  is  now  that  pro- 
pagation should  be  taken  in  hand  for  next 
winter's  display,  so  as  to  tecxtte  examples  of  good 
size  in  abont  6-inch  or  7-inch  puts.  It  is  very 
easy  to  strike  too  soon  in  the  case  of  these 
Geraniums  (a  name  which  I  must  confess  I 
still  prefer  to  that  givtrn  as  the  heading)  in 


not  any  excess  of  moisture  will  do  well  for  pro- 
p^ating,  or  they  may  be  struck  in  houses  on 
shelves  where  a  little  shaded.  When  safely 
rooted,  a  lower  temperature  will  be  better  in 
every  way.  Suppoeuig  the  cuttings  have  been 
struck  in  2i-inch  pots,  which  are  quite  large 
enough,  the  first  shift  should  be  into  3-inoh 
pots,  which  will  give  am|de  room  tor  a  good 
start.  Aa  soon  as  these  are  filled  (not  pot- 
bound)  with  roots,  4J-incb  pots  should  be  the 
next  shift,  and  thence  into  6-inch  pots,  and  the 
largest  into  7-inch  pots  later  on  if  desirable. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  pots  should  be 
thoroughly  well  filled  with  roots  by  the  end  of 
August,  leaving  September  for  the  ripening  of 


ZoR<U  Pelargonium  Niphetog.    Engraved  for  Tna  GABDXN/rom  a  photograph  tent  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 


more  ways  than  one.  Firstly,  when  propagated 
eariy,  the  growth  is  made  under  less  favourable 
conditions  and  is  no  real  gain  iii  point  of 
time  ;  secondly,  in  striking  them  early  there  is 
every  possibility  (in  private  establishments  at 
least)  of  the  young  plants  being  crowded  to- 
gether through  want  of  room  by  reastm  of  the 
bedding  plants  takin|f  up  so  much  space.  In 
this  way  all  receive  similar  treatment,  whereas 
those  now  under  notice  should  have  as  favour- 
able a  position  as  can  be  accorded  them,  even 
from  the  time  of  striking  the  cuttings.  In 
striking  the  cuttings,  it  is  better  to  insert  each 
singly  in  a  small  pot  to  prevent  the  earliest 
growth  from  becoming  drawn,  as  well  as 
to  avoid  a  check  in  the  first  pottinig  off. 
A  frame  or  pit  with  a  moderate  warm^  and 


the  wood  in  an  exposed  position.  By  the  end 
of  the  latter  month  the  plants  should  be 
brought  under  cover  into  a  6xy  house  or  pit 
where  ventilation  can  be  nven  aa  tretij  as 
possible  by  night  as  well  as  day.  When  were 
IS  the  slightest  suspicion  of  damping,  or  the 
atmosphere  appears  to  be  moisture-laden, 
some  warmth  should  be  applied  to  keep  it  dry 
and  buoyant.  This  warmth  will  also  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  flower-trusses,  and  is 
really  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results.  A 
□ight  temperature  at  that  time  of  from  46^ 
to  60°  will  give  a  good  return  in  flowers, 
allowing,  nf  course,  a  corresponding  rise  dur- 
ing the  day.  Geraniums,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  do  best  in  a  diy  atmosphere.  They 
are  also  found  to  do  in  chalky  soils  out  « 


doont.  This,  should  point  to  the  fact  that 
some  lime  rubble  broken  up  finely  and  mixed 
with  the  soil  is  good  for  them.  Failing  this 
ufieful  article,  some  bone-meal  wiU  do  idniost 
as  weU,  being  easily  assimilated  by  tJbe  plants, 
although  it  does  not  keep  the  soil  quite  so 
open.  As  to  soil,  nothing  can  surpass  good 
fibrous  loam  and  the  best  of  le^-mould,  one- 
fourth  of  the  latter  to  three-fourths  of  the 
former  being  good  proportions.  Firm  potting 
is  decidedly  the  best,  as  it  keeps  in  check  any 
tendency  to  rank  growth,  which  ought  to  be 
avoided.  In  tho  early  summer,  as  soon  as  all 
danger  of  frosts  is  over,  the  plants  should 
stand  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  spot  upon  a  bed 
of  ashes  at  a  fair  distance  apart,  as  in  the 
case  of  forced  Strawberries  in  growth.  Two 
stoppings  at  least  will  be  needful ;  if  the  plants 
have  progressed  in  the  best  manner,  three  will 
bo  better.  This  should  give  from  ten  to  twelve 
good  blooming  shoots  by  the  time  they  are  re- 
quired. In  any  case,  rather  than  have  to  pick  out 
ne  first  flower  trusses  when  formed  too  early,  it 
is  much  better  to  stop  once  more,  provided  there 
is  time,  than  thus  to  waste  the  enei^es  of  the 
plants  to  no  real  purpose.  Any  sssistauce  in  the 
way  of  manureshould  be  deferred  until  the  plants 
are  showing  for  flower.  In  this  there  is  one 
essential  object  to  be  aimed  at  which  oftentimes 
is  lost  sight  of  by  cultivators ;  it  is  that  of 
keeping  in  check  a  too  rank  development  of 
leaf  growth,  which  serves  no  actual  good. 

There  is  such  a  host  of  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  really  select 
just  a  few  as  the  very  best  of  each  colour. 
Niphetos,  the  white  variety  now  illustrated, 
stands  out,  however,  as  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  pure  whites.  The  growth  is  dwarf  and 
compact,  the  leaves  never  large  under  careful 
treatment,  whilst  it  is  a  profuse  flowering  kind. 
It  is  also  well  suited  for  bedding  out  c?  doors 
in  dry  positions.  Swanley  Single  White  is  also 
a  good  varie^  of  dwarf  bran^uiing  habit.  Of 
the  crimsons.  Lord  Rosebery  and  H.  Cannell, 
Jun.,  are  two  of  the  best ;  Lord  Chesterfield,  a 
soft  magenta,  is  a  grand  variety.  In  the  sal- 
mon shades,  Mrs.  Robert  Cannell  and  Lady  R. 
Churchill  can  be  strongly  recommended.  As  a 
dark  pink  Maud  of  Wales  should  be  noted,  as 
should  Mrs.  Wildsniith  of  the  rose-pinks.  Of 
the  blush- coloured  kinds,  Lady  Brooke  and 
Bridesmaid  are  two  capital   kinds.  Another 

food  one  to  complete  a  dozen  is  Marquis  of 
>ufierin,  a  crimson- magenta,  also  a  free  flower- 
ing variety. — Grower. 

 Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  who  sent  us 

the  photograph  (by  Messrs.  Sweet  and  Kinloch, 
Rothesay)  from  wliich  the  engraving  was  made, 
write  as  follows  : — 

This  belongs  to  the  Nosegay  Eeclion.  As  its  name 
implies,  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  never  becom- 
ing tinted  under  the  strongest  sun.  It  is  the 
freest  and  most  persiBtent  blooming  of  the  whole 
family.  We  have  bed  plants  In  bloom  coDtinaoosly 
for  two  years  in  r>-inch  pots  with  an  oocaslonal 
top-dressing  of  some  plant  food. 


Xiachenalia  tricolor  in  baskets.— Those  who 
have  not  previonsly  grown  this  Laohenalia  in 
baskets  have  missed  one  of  the  finest  floral  treats 
imaginable.  For  years  I  have  grown  them  in  this 
way,  having  at  the  present  time  baskets  with  not 
leas  than  600  bloom-spikes  in  each.  A  correspon- 
dent a  short  time  ago  in  The  Gabden  referred  to 
Laobenallas  in  baskets,  and  spoke  of  as  few  as 
half  a  dosen  bulbs  in  a  basket ;  we  employ  not  less 
than  200  bulbs  in  one  of  ours.  The  larger  the 
tiaskets  in  reason  the  better  the  effect  produced, 
as  long  as  the;  are  not  cnwieldy  to  move  abont. 
Considering  what  little  trouble  liacbenalins  in 
baskets  are  as  compared  lo^growing  them  in  pots, 
the  wonder |5j^^^n5t^l@®f^et 
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plan,  especially  where  empty  conservatoriftB  have 
to  be  famished  ;  the  effect  prodaced  by  these 
baskets  is  most  maxked  when  contrasted  with  the 
surrounding  greenery  of  the  creepers  growing 
under  the  roof.  Cool  treatment  ngrees  with  La- 
chenaliaa  modi  better  than  giving  them  beat ;  oars 
grow  in  a  Peach  boaae,  from  which  frost  is  simply 
azcladed,  and  they  need  do  more  warmth  than 
that.  When  the  foliage  dies  down  after  flowering 
DO  more  water  Is  given  them  until  new  growth 
again  commences  iD  September,  at  which  time  the 
balbs  are  removed,  sorted,  and  returned  to  the 
baskets  if  needfnl.  We  do  not  renovate  oors  more 
than  onoe  in  two  years. — E.  M. 

LilaoB  in  pot*.— These  are  a  feature  of  in- 
tereit  in  the  narseries  of  Messrs.  Fanl  and  Son, 
Chesbnnt,  the  neat  little  bushes  bearing  a  free  dis- 
[day  of  flowers.  The  chief  variety  grown  is  Mme. 
Legrange,  the  flowers  prodooed  in  large  clusters 
and  of  the  purest  white,  Alphonse  Lavall^e,  lilac, 
being  a  favocrite  variety.  But  the  most  beautiful 
of  all,  i^jart  from  the  single  white  variety  named 
above,  is  Leon  Simon.  "niiB  has  exceU«it  elasten 
of  flowers,  wbioh  are  quite  double,  each  like  a 
little  rosette,  and  very  soft  lilao  in  colour— a  re- 
flnedand  pleasing  shade.  It  is  well  worth  forcing 
gently  in  pots  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse 
at  this  season.  Lilacs  thus  grown  are  useful  in 
groups,  as  they  flower  freely,  and  the  soft  lilac 
colour  is  especially  charming. 

Allinm  neapolitanum  in  pots. —This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  the  Alliums,  and  one  that 
deserves  more  extended  culttvatioo  in  pots,  con- 
liderinff  what  a  long  time  it  can  be  bad  in  flower 
and  with  little  trouble.  The  flowers  last  a  long 
time  cut  and  placed  in  water,  the  length  ot  the 
stalks  rendering  them  most  suitable  for  arrang- 
ing in  vases  with  other  flowers.  Anyone  with  but 
a  cold  frame  may  grow  this  Allium  and  have  it  in 
flower  duiiuK  the  month  of  April.  By  placing  five 
balbs  In  a  Si-lnch  pot  in  any  ordinary  soil,  plung- 
ing them  in  a  oold  frame  in  ashes  secure  from 
froati  no  further  trouble  is  needed  beyond  keeping 
the  soil  just  moist.  When  growth  is  fairly  on  the 
move  abundant  supplies  at  liquid  manure  will  be 
beneficial.— E.  H. 

Bott^ainvilleas  at  Algiers.— At  this  season 
Algiers  and  its  neighbourhood  are  most  brilliant 
with  numerous  spring  flowers,  but  none,  perhaps, 
are  so  attraotive  as  the  BoDgainvilleas.  These, 
from  their  bright  coloars,  have  brooght  the 
various  species  into  special  notice  and  favour, 
and  BO  are  planted  in  every  available  place  where 
the  branches  can  be  trained  to  walls  of  bouses, 
the  pluits,  one  mass  of  bright  colour,  reaching  to 
the  chimney- tops.  There  are  several  species  grown, 
but  some  of  them  are  too  tend«  to  stand  the  light 
frosts  that  sometimes  visit  them,  so  are  killed  to 
the  ground,  to  spring  up  again  and  flower  in  more 
favoarable  seasons.  The  species  most  commonly 
grown  is  named  B.  Warscewiczi.  This  has  the 
darkest  bracts,  much  darker  than  spectabilis,  and 
fioners  most  profusely.  My  object  in  writing  these 
notes  is  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  your  readers 
one  old  plant  of  the  dark  species  that  I  saw  grow- 
ing in  a  bank  of  hard  sterile  soil  at  the  foot  of  a 
la^  Plane  toee  (Platanus  orisntalis).  It  had 
grown  at  will  amongst  the  branches  of  the  Plane 
to  a  height  of  from  dO  feet  to  80  feet,  and  at 
many  points  had  reached  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  out  of  the  shade  of  the  broad  leaves. 
Here  the  Boagainvillea  received  the  necessary 
sunshine  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  at  this  season 
may  be  seen  la^e  clusters  of  dark  bracts  hanging 
from  the  leafless  Plane.  I  gather  from  the  above 
example  that,  all  other  conditions  being  favour- 
able, soil  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration, 
judging  from  the  above  example,  where  the  roots 
of  Plane  and  Boagainvillea  were  each  struggling 
for  moisture  in  a  bard  impervious  soil.  In  our 
less  favoured  climate  the  Boagainvillea  should  get 
all  the  sun-heat  possible  to  well  ripen  the  wood,  and 
be  ept  quite  dry  for  two  or  three  months  after  it 
bai  finished  Its  growth,  and  at  no  time  sboold  it 
be  grossly  fed- W,  0.,  Fbta,  Cork. 

Haekaya  bella. — In  a  warm  greenhoase  the 
flowers  of  this  pretty  Aoanthad  form  a  very  attrac- 


'tive  feature  at  this  season  ot  the  year,  that  is,  when 
the  blooms  are  plentifully  borne,  which  is,  how- 
.  ever,  not  always  the  case.  The  most  successful 
way  of  flowering  it  is  to  ^w  the  plants  freely 
during  the  summer,  and  give  them  a  season  of 
comparative  rest  In  the  autumn  and  winter;  then 
as  they  start  away  with  a  little  additional  heat  in 
the  spring  the  flowers  make  their  appearance. 
They  are  borne  in  racemes,  each  containing  a  dozen 
or  more  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  bell-shaped, 
nearly  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter,  and  ot  a 
deep  mauve,  beautifully  veined  with  purple. 
Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  a  great 
charm  possessed  by  this  Hackaya  is  that  the 
blooms  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of  any  plant 
in  flower  at  the  present  time.  Cuttings  strike  root 
very  readily,  and  in  the  temperature  ot  an  inter- 
mediate house  they  grow  away  freely.  This 
Mackaya  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  was  introduced 
therefrom  about  twenty  years  ago,  but  even  now 
it  is  little  known,  though  a  coloured  plate  of  it 
was  given  in  Vol.  XVI.  of  Thb  Gabdbs.— H.  P. 


HYBRID  GREENHOUSE  RHODODENDRONS. 

Thb  various  hybrid  Rhododendrons  that  require 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  may  be  divided  into 
two  very  distinct  groups.  Firstly,  the  Javan,  or 
tube-flowered  forms,  that  at  least  in  some  inatanooi 
are  almost  peipetnal  blooming ;  and  secondly,  the 
hybrids  claiming  parentage  from  various  Himi- 
layan  species,  that  commence  to  flower  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  after  blooming  make  their 
growth  and  set  their  buds  for  the  following  season. 
The  Javanese  forms  have  had  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention directed  towards  them  within  the  last  year 
or  two ;  therefore  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  the 
hybrids  obtained  from  the  Himalayan  species. 
The  two  which  have  been  employed  to  the  greatest 
extent  by  the  hybridist  are  R,  Edgeworthi  and 
11.  ciliatum,  the  former  being  especially  remark- 
able for  its  rugose  leaves  and  large,  h^hly  fra- 
grant blossoms,  of  a  pure  white  tint,  except  a  cen- 
tral stain  of  lemon ;  and  the  second  for  its  dwarf 
compact  habit  and  profusion  of  bloom.  One  of 
the  oldest  of  these  hybrids  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  was  obtained  the  Intercrossing  of  these 
two  species.  It  is  Princess  Alice,  for  which  Messrs. 
Veitch  were  awarded  a  certificate  by  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  thiity-one  years  ago.  It  is 
in  general  appearance  about  midway  between  Its 
parents,  and  combines  the  free-flowering  quali- 
ties of  R.  cillatom  with  the  delioioos  fra- 
grance ot  H.  Edgeworthi.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
white,  tinged  slightly  on  the  exterior  with  pink. 
This  Rhododendron  is  still  one  of  the  best,  and  a 
very  popular  plant  at  the  present  day.  A  pretty 
hybrid  and  one  that  has  been  employetl  in  the  pro- 
duction of  several  other  varieUes  is  multlflomm,  a 
very  cbaraoteristio  name.  It  was  obtained  by 
crossing  R.  oiliatnm  with  R  vli^tum,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  its  class.  R.  multiflomm  forms 
a  compact  twig^  specimen  that  will  flower 
profusely  when  not  more  than  a  few  inches 
high.  When  in  full  bloom  its  neat  dark  green 
leavej  are  almost  hidden  by  clusters  of  white 
blossoms.  In  some  individnali  they  are  more 
crisped  at  the  edges  than  in  others,  while  a 
few  may  be  found  lit  which  the  flowers  are 
slightly  tinged  with  pink.  These  little  variations 
are  to  be  found  among  all  the  hybrid  Rhododen. 
drons  of  this  section,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fsct 
that  quantities  have  at  different  times  been  raised, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  vary  somewhat ; 
whereas,  with  some  classes  of  ^ants  they  are  all 
propagated  from  a  single  individual,  and  consr- 
quently  maintain  Its  distinctive  characteristfcs. 
Among  the  popular  varieties  originating  from  R. 
multiflomm  may  be  mentioned  a  group  raised  by 
Mr.  Davies,  of  Ormskirk,  viz..  Countess  of  Derby, 
Countess  of  Sef  ton.  Duchess  of  Sutheiland,  Lady 
Skelmeradale,  and  Mrs.  James  Sbawe.  Their  other 
parent  was  R.  Edgeworthi,  which  has  transmitted 
its  fragrance  to  the  progeny.  Of  the  flre,  Countess 
of  Sefton  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  partake  more 
of  the  character  of  R.  Edgeworthi  than  the  other 
three.  As  dwarf  bushes  txom  1  foot  to  18  Inohea 


high  they  flower  protusely.  The  most  delicate  ot 
the  flve  is  Countess  of  Derby,  wliile  the  flowers  of 
it  are  the  finest  of  all  Other  valuable  varieties 
from  the  same  raiser  are  Pixie  Queen,  a  good  deal 
in  the  way  of  R.  multlflorum,  bat  rather  dwarfer, 
while  the  Sowers  are  of  a  purer  white  and  more 
crisped  at  the  edges  than  in  most  of  the  multiflomm 
hybrids.  Queen  of  Dwarfs  is  said  by  Mr.  Davies  to 
have  been  raised  from  R.  mnltiflorum  crossed  with 
the  best  large-flowered  hardy  white  varieties,  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  At  all  events  it  is  a  beautiful 
little  Rhododendron,  as  neat  almost  as  a  Box  bush, 
every  twig  of  which  will  produce  a  duster  of  com- 

Kratively  large  pure  white  blossoms.  The  roundish 
,ves  of  this  are  very  diilaent  from  those  of  any 
of  the  others. 

While  the  Javan  hybrids  are  but  little  affected 
by  the  smoke  of  London  (as  the  examples 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  will  testify),  some  of 
those  raised  from  the  Himalayan  species  are  apt 
to  Bu^  oooaslonally  from  dense  fogs  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  but  none  of  the  others  to  anything  Hke 
the  same  extent  as  Queen  of  Dwarfs,  which  ia  often 
greatly  injured.  Rhododendron  Dalhousiie  with  its 
loose  rambling  habit  produces  such  large,  showy, 
bell-shaped  primrose-coloured  blossoms,  that  it 
was  a  hawy  thought  to  intercross  it  with 
R.  ciliatum,  the  pn^eny,  Countess  of  Haddington, 
being  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  greenhouse 
Bhododendrons.  The  flowers  of  this  are  tubular 
in  shape,  deeply  tinged  with  pink  on  the  exterior, 
and  almost  white  within.  After  expaosIoD  the 
flowers  become  pale,  and  in  some  individuals  tbey 
become  nearly  white.  It  is  an  old  variety,  having 
been  awarded  a  certificate  at  the  same  time  as 
Princess  Alice.  R.  Countess  of  Haddington  is  a 
good  free  grower,  and  forms  a  very  handsome  qm* 
cimen  if  planted  out  in  the  conservatory.  B. 
fragrantissimum  and  R.  Sesterianum  are  two  free- 
growing  varieties  rather  apt  to  run  op  tall  unless 
often  stopped  during  their  earlier  stages.  Their 
blossoms,  however,  are  really  magnificent,  being 
very  large,  pure  white,  except  a  yellow  blotch 
towards  the  base  of  the  upper  segment,  and  most 
delicionsly  fragrant.  The  parents  of  these  are  R. 
Edgeworthi  and  R.  formosum,  and  I  should  think 
that  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam  is  of  the  same  origin. 
The  Monlmein  R.  Veitchi  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  entire  genus,  the  blooms  being 
laige,  of  a  pure  waxy  white,  exc^t  a  lemon  stain 
in  the  centre,  while  the  edges  of  the  petals  are 
crisped  and  undulated  in  a  charming  manner. 
True,  this  latter  feature  varies  a  good  deal  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  in  the  variety  lasvigatum 
the  edges  of  the  petals  are  smooth.  This  is  not 
nearly  so  attractive  as  a  good  form  ot  the  typical 
kind.  R.  Veitchi  is  not  eo  pleasing  in  a  smalt 
state  as  many  of  the  others,  for  it  ia  rather  apt  to 
run  up  comewhat  thin  during  its  earlier  stages,  but 
as  a  laige  plant  it  forms  a  handsome  freely- 
branched  bush,  noticeable  at  all  seasons  by  the 
bright  glossy  green  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  glaucous  under- 
neath. There  are  not  many  hybrid  varieties  claim- 
ing parentage  from  R.  Veitchi,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  Forsterianum  and  exoniense.  Rhododen- 
dron Foraterianam  was  raised  by  Mr.  Otto 
Forster  between  this  species  aid  R.  Edgeworthi, 
and,  as  would  be  cxpec'ed  from  its  parents,  the 
flowers  are  very  large.  It  is  a  grand  Rhododen- 
dron that  should  bs  freely  stopped  when  young. 
K.  exoniense  has  for  its  second  parent  the  little 
R.  ciliatum,  and  consequently  It  is  much  dwarfer 
and  more  freely-branched  than  R.  Forsterianum. 
R.  exoniense  shows  at  the  first  glance  more  of  the 
cbaraoter  of  R.  Veitchi  than  of  R.  ciliatum,  but 
ample  traces  of  this  latter  are  to  be  found  In  the 
dwarfer  and  more  compact  habit,  slightly  baiiy 
character  of  the  young  leaves,  and  in  the  flowers 
being  tinged  with  pink  on  the  exterior.  The 
blooms  of  this  are  very  sweet-scented.  This 
Rhododendron  was  raised  by  Mr.  Robert  Velteh  at 
Exeter,  and  has  been  long  grown  as  a  valuable 
decorative  variety. 

One  other  hybrid  form  which  tbongh  hardy  is  a 
very  valuable  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the  green- 
house. This  IS  R.  prsM^x,  6ne^qtJbha  leariiest 
hybrids  ra^ifl>re?ffe^A2^rQ<9«TO 
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orcflitDg  R.  cilialum  ami  B.  daharxum.  This  latter, 
of  which  two  or  tbree  forms  are  to  fa«  met  with,  Is 
a  natlTe  of  the  colder  mountsiDOtu  districts  of 
Enrope  and  Siberia,  and  forms  a  very  pretty  early- 
blooming,  hardy  shrub,  rather  apt  to  get  Its  flowers 
injured  by  late  spriog  frosts.  R.  prtecox  varies 
a  good  deal  in  the  cotoar  of  the  blossoms,  the 
deepest  tinted  form  being  known  as  rabrnm,  of 
whioh  a  ooloared  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden 
Joly  12,  1800.  H.  P. 


Gallicarpa  purpurea.— For  screral  years  nt  the 
Chryssnthemiiin  ahow  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Bir- 
minfliain,  I  hare  noted  fing  eiamides  of  this  showy 
berried  piiiit.  A  loose  form  of  training  being  ndoptfld, 
the  plants  presented  a  grsceftd  a{H>eivance.  Well 
grown  Bpccimeus  malie  a  roallr  good  display  dnriog 
the  middle  of  November. — E.  M. 

Darwinia  tulipifera.— The  Darwinlas  Form  a 
genns  of  neat-growiog  evergreen  shnibs,  all  of 
whioh  are  natives  of  Aastralta,  and  consequently 
in  this  conotry  they  need  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house. They  belong  to  what  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  New  Holland  pliints,  and  will  succeed  well  with 
much  the  same  treatment  as  that  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Epacris  and  similar  sabjeots.  D. 
tulipifera  forms  a  somewhat  \iprlght-habited  bush, 
which  will  flower  freely  when  abont  18  Inches 
high.  The  oblong-shaped  leaves  are  small,  firm  in 
texture  and  of  a  deep  green  tint ;  while  the  flowers 
are  borne  in  terniiDal  heads  on  the  points  of  all  the 
stronger  shoots.  The  floral  arraogementfl  are  some- 
what curious,  for  the  blossoms  themselves  are 
small  and  inconspicnons,  but  each  cluster  is  sur- 
rounded by  n  laige  involucre  composed  of  petal- 
like bracts,  which  present  the  appearance  of  a 
drooping  bell-shaped  blossom.  It  is  of  a  straw 
odour,  striped  in  an  Irregular  manner  with  bright 
crimson,  and  remtuns  fresh  a  considerable  time.  A 
second  species,  D.  foohsioides  or  Hookeriana,  is 
smaller  growingthui  the  preceding,  bat  it  is  also  a 
pretty  flowering  plant.  Some  years  ago,  when  spe- 
cimen plants  were  far  more  often  seen  than  they 
are  at  the  present  day,  D.  tnlipifera  was  very  gene- 
rally employed  for  the  purp'>se.  Among  oiber 
featare?,  it  boasts  of  a  multipl'city  of  names,  for 
bwides  the  three  genera— Darwinia,  Oenetyllisand 
Hedaroma— in  which  this  plant  is  placed  by  diffe- 
rent aathorities,  it  is  alio  known  by  two  specific 
names,  tulipifera  aid  macrostegia— H.  F. 

Hibbertia  Beidi.  —  The  different  species  of 
Hibbwtla  vary  greatly  in  general  appearance  from 
each  other,  for  H.  vol'ibili^i,  a  very  old  Rarden 
plant,  is  a  strong  growi  ig  climber,  while  H.  den- 
tata  is  also  of  scandent  habit.  This  latter  is  a  very 
desirable  subject  for  the  r  jof  or  rafters  of  a  green- 
house, in  which  sitoatlon  it  will  flower  from  the 
early  days  of  the  new  jear  for  months  tt^ether. 
A  colonred  plate  of  this  species,  showlog  not  only 
its  golden  blossoms,  bat  also  the  pretty  bronzy 
leaves,  was  given  in  Tiiu  Gabden,  July  28, 18>tS. 
Hibbertia  Iteidi,  on  the  other  band,  differs  widely 
from  rather  of  the  above,  as  It  forms  a  neat  twiggy 
little  bash  which,  when  not  more  than  a  foot  high, 
will  flower  profusely.  The  indtvida^  flowers  are 
a  bmt  three- qi]ar:ers  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of 
a  riob  bright  yellow  colonr.  80  numerous  are  they, 
that  when  nt  their  best  the  plant  is  quite  a  mass 
of  bloom.  The  leaves  of  thU  are  smalland  narrow. 
It  U  one  of  the  numerous  Anatralian  plants  that 
Messrs.  Low  hive  taken  in  hand,  and  within  the 
l.ut  two  or  three  years  they  have  frequently  shown 
what  a  pretty  little  subject  it  is.— T. 

Anopterls  glandolosa.  —  The  Tasmanian 
Lanrel,  as  this  has  been  called,  is  a  decidedly 
ornamental  and  at  the  same  lime  uncommon 
shrub,  well  suited  for  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory.  The  oblong-sbaped  leaves,  each  from  6 
inches  to  8  inches  in  length,  are  leathery  in  texture 
and  of  a  deep  green  tint,  so  that,  irrespective 
of  blossoms,  it  is  very  ornamental.  The  leaves  are 
borne  principally  on  the  points  of  the  shoots ;  there- 
fore when  the  plant  is  small  it  has  a  somewhat 
le^gy  ai^iearance,  which  at  that  time  detracts  from 
Its  beaaty,  but  ai  a  lai:ger  specimen  these  features 
disappear,  and  it  is  then  a  really  handsome  shrub. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  erect  terminal 


racemes,  are  pure  white,  saucfrshaped,  and  about 
(hree^uarters  of  an  inch  In  diameter.  It  will 
flower  freely  in  a  small  state  as  welt  as  when  it 
reaches  a  larger  size.  This  Anoptcris  is  not  rt  all  a 
difllcult  plant  to  cultivate,  for  it  wilt  be  just  at 
home  if  given  much  the  same  treatment  as  the 
greenbotise  Rhododendrons  of  the  Himalayan  seo- 
tion.  A  little  loam  may,  however,  with  advantage 
be  added  to  the  soil.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  are  by  no  means  dilBonlt  to  strike,  though 
they  often  stand  some  time  before  roots  are  pro- 
duced. Notwithstanding  the  tact  Uiat  in  general 
appearance  this  Anoptcns  suggests  an  afflnity  to 
Clethra  arborea  or  to  some  members  of  the  genus 
Pieris,  it  is  really  widely  removed  therefrom,  being 
a  sbrabby  member  of  the  Sixifrage  order. — H.  P. 

Oineraria  omenta  is  interesting  as  the  species 
that  has  been  used  largely  in  the  building  np  of 
the  gay  flowers  of  the  florists'  class,  that  give  col- 
our to  many  greenhouses  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  ignore  the  type,  as  it  is  a 
plant  of  much  valae,  although  very  different  In 
aspect  from  the  Cinerarias  so  familiar  to  the 
general  pablic.  C.  omenta  is  of  vigorous  growth, 
reaching  several  feet  iii  height  and  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  small  flowers  in  lai^  spreading  corymbs, 
and  v.'irjing  in  colour  from  pale  purple  to  a  very 
deep  shade  of  Uie  same  tone.  A  group  may  be 
seen  now  coming  into  fall  bloom  in  the  greenbonse 
at  Kew,  and  the  fine  aspect  of  the  plants  suggests 
an  extensive  use  of  C.  omenta  fot  this  parpose. 
Individaally  the  flowers  are  of  little  value,  but  in 
the  mass  have  a  bright  effect. 


8FRINQ  FLO^VSRS  AT  HOLLOWAY. 

These  are  grown  in  great  numbers  at  Hr. 
Williams'  nursery.  Amongst  the  best  of  the 
Cllviis  I  noted  some  few  kinds  as  very  flne; 
amongst  these  were  Prince  of  Orange,  Model, 
Meteor,  General  Gordon,  Baroness  Schroeder, 
Ambrose  VerscbaffeU,  Hme.  van  Houtte,  and  Sur- 
prise. The  Hippeastmms,  better  known  by  their 
name  of  Amaryllis,  have  long  been  pown  here, 
and  they  now  are  blooming  in  great  abundance. 
I  picked  out  about  half-a-dozen  to  make  a  special 
note  of ;  most  striking  were  Ophelia,  a  splendid 
light  flower,  of  fine  shape  and  large  size,  measuring 
some  7}  inches  across,  having  a  creamy  white 
ground,  the  ceutre  saffused  with  rosy  purine ;  Lord 
Siilisbuiy,  a  large  flower,  and  of  good  breadth  and 
sab3tanc<>,  centre  of  petal*  having  a  broad  white 
stripe,  rich  and  bright  crimson-purple,  becoming 
deeper  towards  the  base,  Empress  Frederick,  flowers 
lar^e,  with  light  centre,  the  colour  being  rich 
orange-scarlet,  flaked  with  purplish  crimson ;  G. 
Wainwright',  a  grand  flower  with  bold  broad 
petals  measuring  8  inches  across,  the  oolonr 
a  rich  vennilion-orimson  with  a  white  star- 
like central  stripe ;  Curiosity,  a  dwarf,  good  kind, 
having  large  flowers  with  a  creamy  white  ground, 
rettcnlated  with  rosy  salmon,  whioh  is  darker 
towards  the  ba<:e,  the  outer  border  being  white ; 
and  President  Harrison  with  large  flowers,  with  a 
white  star-like  centre,  the  colour  being  light 
crimson.  Of  the  numerous  Hyacinths,  the  most 
of  these  are  well-known  kinds,  and  certainly  the 
very  finest  white  was  La  Qrandesse  ;  the  next  best 
was  L'Innocence.  A  flne  variety  also  is  Baroness 
van  Tuyl],  having  a  fine  long  trues  ofnnmerous 
creamy  white  lai^e  pips;  Grandeur  il  Merveille  fs 
a  flne  soft  blush.  Amongst  bright  crimsons,  Pella- 
sier  and  Linnseus  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
finest,  alUioogh  Lina  and  L'Etlncellao  te  apoMred  to 
have  been  fine,  but  werepast  their  beat.  Haoanlay 
and  Monno  were  the  best  amongst  the  deep  rose- 
colonred  flower«<,  whilst  the  blues  were  magnifi- 
cent. Amongst  the  dark  blues  may  be  named 
Mimo.ta,  Sir  N.  B^rklay,  Marie,  Charles  Dickens, 
Sir  E.  Landseer,  and  King  of  the  Blues,  the  last- 
named  the  finest  of  them  all ;  and  amongst  bines 
of  a  lighter  shade  I  may  mention  Czar  Peter, 
Captain  Boyton,  Queen  of  the  Blues,  Lord  Derby, 
Grand  Lilaa,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  as 
being  charming  flowers.  The  best  yellows  were 
Ida,  with  large  pips  of  deep  yellow ;  Obellsqne,  with 
flowers  of  a  citron-yellow  ;  Bird  of  Paradise,  flne 


clear  yellow;  whilst  King  of  the  fellows  has  a 
splendid  truss  of  large  jdps,  the  coloar  a  fall  clear 
ydlow.  This  hf  tta  the  best  yeUow  in  the 
Holloway  collection.  Tulips  were  very  gay  and 
attractive,  these  forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
displays.  I  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  beat: 
Canary  Bird,  rich  yellow ;  Cardinal's  Hat,  brilliant 
scarlet ;  Cerise  Grlsdelln,  bright  carmine,  with  a 
white  border ;  Dachesse  de  Parme,  rich  crimson, 
with  a  marginal  border  of  yellow ;  Joost  van 
Voodel,  bright  rosy  crimson,  ui^ed  white ;  Ophir 
d'Or,  the  finest  yeltow ;  Proserpine,  rich  soft  rose; 
Roi  Pepin,  bright  rosy  carmine,  flaked  with  white. 
These,  together  with  Lily  of  the  Yallley,  Freesias, 
Oallas,  and  some  few  euly  Irisesjinake  np  a  fine 
display.  W.  H.  GoWBB. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

VfiOSTABLE  MAHROWS  ON  RUBBISH 
HEAPS. 

Without  in  any  way  committing  myself  to  the 
assertion  that  the  orthodox  heap  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  is  the  best  place  for  growing 
Vegetable  Marrows,  I  yet  consider  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  time-h(»ioured 
custom  of  either  idanting  or  aowing  the  seed 
in  such  pontuons.  All  have  not  space  to  grow 
Marrows  market  growers'  fashion,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  open  ground  with  <mly  a  good  spit 
of  manure  under  them,  but  in  neady  evoy 
place  there  is  a  <»>mer  given  up  to  rubbish, 
and  why  not  torn  this  to  good  account  ?  In- 
stead of  the  rubbish  heap  being  an  eyesore  it 
may  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  if  only 
a  very  little  pains  are  taken  in  fitting  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  crops  that  I  shall  recommend  to 
be  grown  on  it.  Added  to  tUh  the  miscellaneous 
material  composing  the  heap  will  go  on  steadily 
decaying,  or  at  any  rate  the  greater  portion  of 
it  will  do  so,  especially  if  water  or  liquid 
manure  is  freely  applied  during  the  summer, 
and  a  very  serviceable  lot  of  manure,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  be  available  for  a  variety  of 
other  purposes. 

Vegetable  Marrowa  will  not  thrive  in  a  oool 
shad^  p0Biti<m,  and  to  have  them  iu  a  pro- 
ductive state  durii^  the  whde  of  tha  season 
a  sunny  sheltered  site  ought  to  be  ohoicat  for 
the  heap,  or,  say,  a  comer  in  the  frame  ground 
or  yard  where  hotbeds  are  made,  soils  stored, 
and  such  like.  To  this  csmer  commence  at 
once  to  wheel  all  old  heating  material,  notably 
the  leaves  and  manure  that  may  have  been 
previously  used  for  forcing  Rhubarb  and  Sea- 
kale,  all  fresh  leaves  that  can  be  spared,  sweep- 
ings from  drives,  paths  and  lawns,  edgings 
from  walks,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetable  refuse, 
stalks  and  weeds  from  the  kitchen  garden.  It 
is  astonishing  how  rapidly  rubbish  of  all  kinds 
accumulates,  and  with  what  there  is  in  evidence 
now  a  very  reepectable  heap  should  be  got  to- 
gether by  the  first  week  in  May.  Aboat  that 
time  all  should  be  well  mixed  and  shaken  up 
together  in  the  form  of  a  level-topped  heap 
not  less  than  30  inches  deep,  making  it  quite 
firm.  In  most  instances  this  will  hasten  fer- 
mentation, BO  that  a  gentle  warmth  be  gene- 
rated, or  Buflicient  to  rave  either  the  seeds  or 
plants  a  good  start.  Sowing  the  seeds  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow  is  perhaps  the  least 
trouble,  and  this  being  done  during  the  first 
or  second  week  in  May,  the  plants  ought  to  be 
growing  strongly  early  in  June.  Those  who 
have  the  convenience  will  gain  a  few  days  by 
sowing  seeds  singly  in  3-inch  pota  late  in 
April  or  early  in  May,  placing  them  in  gentle 
heat  to  germinate,  hsjrdening  off  the  seedlings 
and  planting  out  before  ttiey  bec^n^  badly 
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root-bouLd.  Too  often  the  plants  are  raised 
long  before  they  can  be  turned  out,  and  the 
oouBoquence  is  tbey  become  leggy  and  starred, 
and  ue  slow  in  growth  iJterwards. 

The  one  grwt  drawback  to  these  heaps  of 
decaying  ruDMsh  for  V^etable  Harrows  ia  the 
iaob  of  their  promoting  Bn  extea  strong  growth 
of  hanlm  at  the  expense  of  prodnctiTeness. 
There  would,  however,  be  fewer  causes  for  com- 
plaint if  the  plants  were  not  planted  or  raised 
BO  thickly  at  the  outset.  Three  plants  are  ample 
for  a  heap  6  feet  sqoare,  and  for  oonvenience 
these  may  well  be  grouped  together.  Where  it 
is  intended  to  sow  seed  or  put  out  plants,  place 
about  a  bushel  of  loamy  compost  in  mounds  in 
the  centre  of  a  small  heap  and,  say,  6  feet 
apart  through  the  centre  of  larger  bedis.  This 
small  quantity  of  soil  ia  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  plants,  but  the  roots  will 
■oott  leave  this  for  the  more  tempting  food 
below.  Having  tiie  plants  well  togeUier  admits 
of  their  heixig  enclosed  and  protected  for  a  time 
ttther  with  a  small  frame,  nandlights,  or  even 
inverted  flower-potk  tubs,  benders,  and  mats. 
Thus  screened  from  late  frosts  and  cold  easterly 
winds  a  good  early  start  Is  made,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  t^e  plants  will  want  more 
liber^.  Let  them  ramble  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  they  will  soon  commence  bearing, 
continuing  to  do  so  without  much  further 
trouble  tm  cut  down  by  frosts.  Rubbish  may 
be  added  as  it  is  collected,  and  wheeled  against 
the  Marrow  bed  till  the  spread  of  haulm  renders 
this  impossible,  and  thou^  not  absolutely  ueces- 
BMT,  an  occasional  thorough  soakiog  with  water 
will  not  be  wasted  on  either  the  Marrows  or 
the  heap  of  rubbish. 

After  frosts  have  destroyed  the  Vegetable 
Harrows  tiie  time  has  arrii^  for  overuiUing 
the  heap  that  has  sttwarted  them.  The  latter 
should  oe  tamed,  all  sfcwks,  stalks,  or  u^^ing 
that  will  not  readily  decay,  rat  which  will  bum, 
being  forked  out,  stones  only  being  discarded. 
Experts  advise  that  1  bushel  each  of  salt  and 
quicklime  be  added  to  every  cartload  of  de- 
cayed and  decaying  rabbish,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  t^his  would  add  considerably 
to  the  manurial  value  of  an  old  Marrow  heap. 
So  also  would  the  residue  of  a  good  slow  fire 
made  up  of  the  aforesaid  insoluble  rubbish  and 
various  other  combustibles.  All  being  shaken 
well  up  into  a  heap,  there  will  in  two  or  three 
months  be  a  grand  supply  of  light  manure  that 
would  suit  almost  any  crop,  and  in  particular 
sarve  admirably  for  mulchiug  or  lightly  forkiug 
into  fruit  borders.  Some  m  the  most  profit- 
able pyramid  Apples  and  Peats  in  the  west  of 
England  are  sustained  in  their  remarkable 
vigour,  without  prejudice  to  productiveness, 
solely  by  annual  light  soifaoing  of  old  Vege- 
table Hamwbeds.  I.  H.  H. 


Bagged  Jock  Kale. — I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  whole  section  of  Kales  to  equal  this  for 
use  at  this  season.  When  cooked  it  has  not  the 
strong  taste  which  many  of  the  Kales  contain  at 
this  seasoa.  For  years  I  have  depended  upon 
the  old  Cottager's  Kale,  one  of  the  bast  kinds 
for  standing  the  winter,  bat  I  find  that  the  above 
variety  is  far  superior  to  it  for  use  in  the  month  of 
Uarch,  Why  it  is  not  more  generally  grown  is 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  its  being  one  of  those  vege- 
tables known  as  common  and  coarse-looking,  bat 
to  all  those  who  are  sceptical  on  this  point  I  would 
say,  try  it.— E.  M. 

Hardiness  of  Broccoli. — I  have  a  fairly  good 
patch  of  Broccoli,  lUtbough  on  January  3  we  bad 
20°  of  frost.  I  never  lay  over  the  hrada  to  the 
north,  nor  earth  up  the  stems  in  any  way.  I  once 
tried  protecting  Brocodi  with  litter,  bat  lost  more 
plants  then  than  at  any  other  time  when  nothing 


at  all  in  the  way  of  protection  was  done.  Mr. 
Wythes  seems  to  favour  late  sowing  for  the  late 
varieties,  while  I  have  found  the  reverse  to  be  the 
case.  My  opinion  is  that  many  plants  are  lost 
through  late  sowing,  as  only  a  short  feason  is 
allowed  for  the  growth  to  become  matareJ.  All 
our  Broccoli  seed  was  sown  this  year  on  March  20. 
This  may  appear  two  months  too  soon  for  Mr. 
Wythes  when  the  latest  sort.  The  Queen,  Is  in- 
olnded,  but  following  out  previoas  year's  plan«,  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  resalt.  If  I  were  compelled  to 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  In  the  seed  beds  to  he 
drawn  up  weakly  and  rendered  really  unfit  for  use, 
I  should  then  defer  the  sowing  for  awhile,  but  not 
having  to  consider  this,  I  son  at  the  time  named 
and  put  out  the  plants  into  their  permanent  quarters 
as  soon  as  they  are  la^  enongh.  With  the  plan 
of  prickii^  out  the  seedlings  into  nursery  beds  I 
have  no  sympathy,  and  rather  look  upon  the 
method  as  so  much  wasted  time.  I  grow  the 
Broccoli  In  a  field,  thoroughly  exposed  to  tbe  east, 
but  sheltered  by  some  builiUngs  from  tbe  north. 
The  soil,  I  may  »ay,  is  heavy  and  very  retentive  of 
moisture,  alUiongh  water  does  not  actually  He  on 
the  suiAkw.  The  more  deeply  the  ground  is  dug, 
and  the  drier  tbe  weather  too  when  this  is  done,  the 
greater  tbe  success  of  the  crop.  Mr.  Wythes  does 
not  name  Leamington,  an  excellent  vaiiety,  al- 
though an  old  one.  If  he  does  not  grow  it,  I 
would  advise  him  to  do  so. — E.  M.,  Snanmere  Park, 
BaHti. 


PLANTING  POTATOES. 
The  very  fine  dry  weather  which  prevailed  through 
March  naturally  led  to  unasoally  early  planting  of 
Potatoes  of  all  kinds.  It  is  perhaps  old  advice  to 
say  that  it  is  always  better  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  harry  to  plant  Potatoes,  becanse  the 
growth  is  so  susceptible  to  harm  from  late  frosts, 
but  still  it  is  good  advice,  especially  when 
we  have  very  early  in  the  spring  such  tempting 
weather  as  we  have  recently  experienced.  All  the 
same,  almost  certainly  will  come  sharp  frosts,  up 
perhaps  to  the  middle  of  Mny  or  later,  and  if  out 
in  the  open  the  new  growths  get  very  tender  and 
close  on  the  groand  ^ve  to  endure  but  3°  or  4°  of 
frost,  then  it  woald  have  been  better  for  them  had 
they  not  aj^teued  above  the  kSI.  Last  year  in 
many  expoMd  or  low-lj  iog  districts  Potatoes  when 
fully  12  inches  in  height  and  earthed  were  very 
much  injured  by  a  sharp  frost  on  tbe  15;h  of  June, 
but  that  is  a  contingency  so  late  and  so  unlikely  to 
occur  that  provision  against  it  is  impossible.  All 
the  same,  we  axe  not  wise  in  exposing  our  Potato 
tops  to  sharp  May  frosts,  for  thrae  are  almost  cer- 
tuu  to  come,  and  once  the  plants  are  frosted,  if 
even  sightly,  they  never  become  later  so  robust  as 
are  those  unharmed.  Whilst  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  give  some  protectlou  to  small  breadths, 
whether  for  a  short  time  by  drawing  soil  over  the 
growtji,  by  giving  a  covering  of  Utter  or  Fern, 
CT  by  fixing  over  some  rough  framework  of  wood 
on  which  can  be  laid  mats  or  other  material,  large 
bceadtiis  most  take  their  chance.  Now,  whilst  it  is 
very  common  to  advise  that  late  strong-growing 
varieties  be  planted  first  and  the  earlier  ones 
latest,  it  Is  advice  that  Is  but  too  rarely  followed. 
Strong-growing  varieties  are  naturally  much  later 
in  starting,  and  these  are  longer  in  getting 
through  the  soil  than  are  the  early  sorts.  StUI,  with 
these  there  is  no  gain  in  planting  earlier  than  the 
first  week  in  April,  whilst  except  where,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  special  protection  can  be  given,  it  is 
qaite  soon  enongh  if  earlier  or  precocions  sorts  be 
planted  at  the  end  of  April.  It  may  be  that  some- 
times roots  make  stronger  growth  if  sets  be  planted 
early,  but  still  roots  are  pushed  from  the  base 
of  the  shoots  only,  and  are  quite  dependent  for 
their  development  on  the  robust  expansion  of 
leafage.  Generally,  the  longer  the  tnber-shoots 
are  In  making  their  appearance  through  the  soil— 
and  that  appearance  depends  very  much  upon  the 
soil  and  the  air  above— the  weaker  they  are  and 
the  more  susceptible  also  to  injury  from  insects 
or  grabs.  Shoots  that  are  partially  formed, 
stout  and  well  hardened  we  the  sets  are 
planted,  and  which  make  rapid  and  robust  growth, 


Invariably  in  the  end  produce  the  best  crops  and 
earfy  ones.  It  is  not  wise  to  advise  deep  pmntlng, 
as  that  simply  gives  the  shoots  all  the  more  wonc 
to  do  to  reach  the  surface  and  develop  leaf- 
age. Tubers  are  amply  buried  with  4  inches  of 
soil,  and  that  should  be  well  pulverised  and  not 
allowed  to  become  hard  or  baked.  There  should 
be  am^  room  between  the  rows  to  allow  earthing 
to  be  done  freely,  and,  still  further,  ample  light 
and  air  are  permitted  to  reach  the  leafage  and 
render  it  stoot  and  healthy.  A.  D. 
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NOTES  FROM  8HKPT0N  MALLET. 

Galanthus  Elwbsi.  —  Last  autumn  Mr. 
Wbittall  very  kindly  sent  me  roots  of  O.  Elwesi 
collected  in  some  half-dozen  different  districts. 
Whilst  all  were  undoubtedly  varieties  of  Elwesi 
they  differed  considerably  in  the  style  of  fiower, 
leaf,  and  general  habit.  Most  of  them  had 
long  narrow  leaves  and  small  flowers  borae  on 
long  atoms,  as  though  they  had  had  to  force  their 
way  throogfa  some  low-growing  shrab.  Those 
from  one  or  two  places  were  dwarf  in  growA, 
and  had  tonad  leaves  and  large  flowers,  but 
even  amongst  these  would  be  a  few  with  the 
lanky  habit  of  growth,  indicating  the  vai3^iig 
eonmtiona  under  which  had  grown.  The 
very  marked  feature  was  that  with  one  excep- 
ti<m  tiieae  collected  roots  flowered  much  eariier 
than  any  cultivated  forms  of  Elwesi ;  in  fact, 
they  were  open  at  the  same  time  as  the  early 
form  from  Corfu.  As  one  set  of  these  collected 
roots  flowered  at  the  ordinary  season,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  precocity  of  the  otliers  will  be 
permanent.  One  lot  of  roots  received  from  Mr. 
Whitt^l  in  1891  contained  some  very  fine  varie- 
ties with  handsome,  broad,  glaucous  leaves, 
much  like  those  of  O.  caucasicus  and  large 
flowers.  Amongst  these  may  be  some  hybrids, 
as  throe  roots  have  given  flowers  wilJb  green 
marks  ra  the  outside  petals. 

Other  hkw  Snowdroph.— Two  of  Mr.  Whifc- 
tall's  kind  otmtributions  to  my  odllection  have 
not  flowered  this  spring.  The  first  el  these  ia 
a  Snowdrop  from  tiie  island  of  Nikaria,  which 
was  collected  whm  in  full  growth,  and,  of 
course,  suffered  in  consequenoe.  This  has  most 
peculiar  leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  a  Leuco- 

1'um.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  predict  what 
:ind  of  flower  this  plant  will  produce,  hut  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  entirely 
new  species.  The  other  plant  is  also  a  Snow- 
drop, but  this  was  found  on  the  Taurus  range. 
It  has  very  narrow,  rather  long  glaucous  leaves, 
which  at  a  little  distance  might  very  easily  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  Iris  reticulata.  This, 
too,  I  expect  will  prove  to  be  a  new  species. 

Cbocus  Cskwki.— Amongst  some  collected 
roots  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Hr.  Whittall  in  1890 1 
found  two  corms  of  Crocus,  which  I  planted 
s^iarately.  This  season  I  am  delightedf  to  find 
that  they  are  the  rare  and  beautiful  G.  Crewvi. 
This  species  is  a  near  ally  of  C.  biflorus,  but 
the  almost  black  anthers  and  rich  orange  centre 
give  a  very  distinct  and  attractive  oharaotor  to 
the  flower. 

Cbocus  Taubi. — Two  years  ago  my  good 

friend   Mr.  Whittall  sent  me  some  Crocus 

corms  which  he  thought  might  he  a  variety  of 

C.  Sieberi,    This  spring  some  of  these  roots 

have  flowered,  aud  on  my  sending  a  specimen 

to  Mr.  Baker,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  C. 

Tauri.    It  is  quite  the  most  lovdy  Crocus  I 

have  ever  seen,  and  varies  considerably  in  the 

shades  oil  bine,  which  ia  its  prevailing  colour. 

The  form  ia  very  peTfee6>ana  the  interior  is 

white,  Of.  wMto  d!wio4tol;jlta|uM/^Uc^ 
*   Dipizea  Dy  xJjOv7>t  IV 
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nicely  set  off  with  a  rich  orange  centre.  The 
exterior  is  rich  dark  blue.  In  one  case  the 
outer  petals  had  dark  blue  feathers.  Like  most 
of  the  Crocuses,  it  is  a  worshipper  of  the  sun, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  sun  shines  fully  on  it 
that  the  flower  openrand  shows  ite  perfection 
of  form  and  colouring.  One  plank  has  given 
me  a  flower  with  anthers  that  are  almost  black. 
To  this  Mr.  Baker  has  given  the  name  of  C. 
Taiiri  var.  nielanthoniB. 

Galanthus  byzantinus. — Last  autumn  some 
collected  Snowdrop  roots  were  offered  to  the 
English  trade  as  G.  Elwesi  and  G.  Bedoutei  from  i 
Constantinople.  They  did  not  belong  to  either  of 
these  species,  but  amongst  them  there  was  quite 
a  new  form,  having  distinct  plicate  leaves  and 
flowers  unlike  Elwesi  in  shape,  but  with  double 
green  markings  on  the  interior  petals,  very 
similar  to  those  belonging  to  that  species.  From  . 
specimens  sent  to  me  and  from  plants  growing  i 
in  Diy  own  garden,  I  was  at  once  convinced  that ' 
this  was  a  new  species,  and  when  Mr.  Ware  I 
submitted  specimens  to  Mr.  Baker,  he  con- 
firmed my  opinion  and  named  it  G.  byzautinus.  I 
As  these  collected  roots  were  mostly  very  weak>  I 


Ebanthw  cilicica. — Thia  has  flowered  with 
me  for  the  second  season,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  favourably  on  it.  It  is  at 
least  a  fortnight  later  than  the  old  Winter 
Aconite,  and  when  coming  through  the  soil  the 
stem  and  frill  are  of  a  rich  chestnut-red  colour, 
but  this  is  not  permanent.  The  flower  is  more 
globular,  and  I  think  the  colour  is  slightly 
richer  than  in  E.  hyemalis.  The  seed  is  al- 
most black  and  is  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  old  species,  and  the  seed-leaf  is  only  about 
half  the  size.  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Whittall's  kindness. 

Flowebs  in  Geass. —My  "  Grass  ^rden  " 
has  been  veir  lovely  this  spring.  I  think  the 
Parly  flowers  look  better  in  the  Grass  than  in 
any  other  situation,  and  they  are  better  pro- 
tected against  the  vicissitudes  of  storm  and 
frost  than  when  growing  in  the  ordinary 
borders.  In  the  autumn  most  of  my  surplus 
roots  are  planted  in  the  Grass,  and  in  the 
spring  chance  seedlings  find  the  same  resting 
place.  I  know  of  but  one  drawback  connected 
with  Grass  gardens,  and  it  is  that  the 
mowing  cannot  commence  before  the  end  of 


Cliionodoxa  Luciliw  var.  sardeniiia. 


it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
new  species  at  present.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  yet  another  new  form  should  bo  found 
amongst  these  roots,  whose  native  habitat  is  at 
present  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  home  of  the 
Mahatma. 

Scilla  sibirica  alba.— This  is  a  Continental 
variety  of  the  well-known  species  which  is  such 
a  general  favourite.  It  has  flowers  of  the  purest 
cream-white  colour,  and  as  my  solitary  bulb  has 
sent  up  six  spikes  of  bloom,  it  promises  to  be  a 
very  attractive  plant. 

Scilla  sibirica  palliua.  —  This  is  a  very 
pretty  variety  of  the  lovely  blue  species,  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  our  spring 
gardens.  This  form  has  white  flowers,  with  a 
pale  blue  stripe  down  the  middle  of  each  petal. 
Its  delicate  beau^  should  make  it  a  favourite. 

Scilla  Ante  Taurus.— Without  doubt  this 
is  a  form  of  S.  sibirica,  which  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Whittall  on  the  Ante  Taurus  range.  It 
usually  flowers  rather  earlier  than  the  type,  but 
is  not  nearly  so  brilliant  in  colour.  The 
form  of  the  flower  is  superior  to  that  of  sibirica, 
and  the  dark  stripe  down  the  middle  of  each 
petal  sets  off  the  pale  purple  ground  colour  to 
great  advantage.  .  It  flowers  freely  and  grows 
well. 


May,  and  previous  to  that  time  many  Dande- 
lions ripen  and  distribute  their  seed  all  over 
the  placa.  Amongst  the  plants  I  at  present 
grow  in  the  Grass  I  may  mention  : — 


Rnowdropa  of  various  sorts 
Leucojum  vomam 
Balbocodivm  vomam 
Iris  reticulata  and  Kre- 
lagei 

CrocuMs  of  many  eorts 

and  colours 
Erythroniom  d.-c.  of  all 

coloarfl 
Winter  Aconite 
Early  Daffodils 
Anemone  nemorosa 
A.  Rul»iDsoni_ 
A.  ranuncnioidt's 


Anemone  trifolia 

A,  blanda,  Tarioua  colonrs 

A.  apennina 

Scilla  bifolia 

H.  b.  alba  and  oamea 

8.  sibirica 

S.  nmbellata 

Chionodoxa  Lacilim 

C.  sardensia 

C.  cretensis 

C.  (flKaiitea 

FritilliirieB,  various 

Puschkinias 

Muscaris,  variouH 


As  most  of  the  plants  mentioned  do  well,  I 
intend  to  try  the  yellow  and  citron  Corbu- 
larias,  Narcissus  juncifolius,  N.  minimus,  N. 
nanus,  Eranthis  cilicica,  Omithogalums,  Fumi- 
tories, Ac.  I  may  add  that  no  plants  seem 
to  be  happier  in  the  Grass  than  the  Erythro- 
oiums,  and  after  their  flowers  have  faded,  the 
leaves  are  quite  ornamental.  Besides  planting 
roots,  I  scatter  quantities  of  the  spring-flower- 
ing bulb  seeds  on  the  Grass  every  season,  and 
in  a  few  years  I  anticipate  there  will  be  quite 


a  "  battle  of  flowers"  and  Dandelions,  in  which 
I  trust  the  weed  will  not  come  off  victor. 

Jay  Ayb. 


CHIONODOXA  LUCILIW  VAR. 
SARDEN8IS. 

Tbe  charmiog  variety  here  figured  was  intro- 
duced by  Barr  and  Son,  of  Covent  Garden,  in 
the  spring  of  1883,  and  two  years  later  received 
a  firstclass  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  flowers,  though  more 
numerous,  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  Chionodoxas,  but  of  a  brilliant  true  gentian 
blue,  and  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  C. 
LucilifB.  The  bulbs  were  found  close  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Sardis  at  4000  feet 
to  5000  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  a  useful  bulb  for  forcing. 


Primula  rosea,  which  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
gems  we  have  received  from  the  Himalayas,  is  in 
fall  bloom  at  Long  Ditton.  The  flowers,  although 
always  bright  in  colour,  vary  considerably  in  shade, 
some  very  p^e  rose,  others  deepening  to  quite  a 
purplish  shade.  This  species  loves  moistmre,  and 
Hffects  damp  situations  in  its  native  habitats. 
A  colony  of  it  by  the  side  of  a  stream  is  very 
charming. 

Hepaticas  on  the  arats.— Tbe  Hepaticas, 
especially  the  blue  varieties,  have  a  beautiful 
effect  on  the  Grass.  We  noticed  a  bed  on  the 
lower  part  oE  the  mound  new  the  Cumberland  Gate 
at  Kew.  The  Hepatica  requires  a  good  ordinary  soil, 
a  fair  amount  of  shade  and  shelter,  and  to  be 
planted  in  a  mass  to  get  a  rich  effect.  On  the 
rockery  the  various  varieties  of  H.  triloba  are  very 
charming  grouped  together,  double  red,  rose,  pink, 
white  and  so  forth,  the  colours  of  the  flowers  being 
remarkably  pleasing  and  bright.  The  lai^er- 
flowered  H.  angulosa  is  a  splendid  rock  plant  for 
early  spring,  the  bold  large  blooms,  of  a  clear  sky- 
blue  colour,  being  in  rich  contrast  to  Moss-covered 
stones,  against  which  a  clump  may  be  planted. 
The  Hepaticas  are  not  made  sufEcient  use  of  in 
English  gardens.  There  is  an  idea  that  they  are 
not  very  easily  managed,  but  it  is  worth  some 
trouble  to  get  each  brilliant  masses  of  colour  early 
in  the  year. 


INTERMEDIATE  STOCKS, 

Tu  nsn  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  market, 
and  find  a  ready  sale.  Yet  it  is  not  often  one 
meets  with  them  in  private  establishments.  At 
one  time  it  was  difScultto  secureagood  strain,  but 
seed  which  will  give  a  lai^e  percentage  of  doubles 
may  now  be  bought  of  any  reliable  seedsman.  The 
colours,  too,  are  very  distinct ;  the  crimson  and 
white  varieties  I  find  the  most  useful,  particu- 
larly the  crimson,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  red  variety.  There  is  also  a  good  purple 
variety,  but  this  is  not  so  serviceable.  A  great 
recommendation  to  these  Stocks  is  that  they  come 
into  bloom  early  in  the  spring,  and  may  be  used 
for  beds  or  window  boxes  without  fear  of  l>eing 
damaged  by  cold  or  frost.  Although  hardy,  it  is 
best  to  grow  them  on  through  tbe  winter  in  a  pit, 
where  they  can  be  given  sufficient  warmth  to  keep 
out  frost,  as  they  then  come  into  bloom  much  ear- 
lier than  when  grown  in  unhealed  pits. 

To  have  them  in  bloom  about  the  first  week  in 
April  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  August. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  frame ;  a  shady  position 
is  best.  The  seedlings  should  be  ready  for  potting 
singly  about  tbe  middle  of  September,  by  which 
time  the  sun  will  not  be  so  powerfal  and  the 
Stocks  will  stand  full  exposure,  or  they  might 
have  a  slight  shading  for  a  few  days  should  the 
weather  be  very  bright.  Mildew  is  sometimes 
troublesome  in  the  autumn,  but  a  good  dusting 
with  soot  and  sulphur  will  soon  arrest  its  process. 
After  tbe  plants  are  well  established  light  and  air 
are  their  chief  requirements."  I  must  not,  however. 
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omit  to  lay  that  waterlDg  mast  be  carefoll; 
attended  to,  for  once  let  them  fret  very  dry  in  the 
pots  and  they  will  be  crippled  beyood  recovery. 
Th^  tboold  be  ready  for  potting  into  5-inch  pots 
early  in  January  ;  good  loam  with  Bome  veil  rotted 
manare  and  a  little  soot  added  will  eait  them 
well.  In  repottiog  it  ia  neoeesaiy  to  be  caief al  not 
to  tneak  the  balli,and  tbay  ihoold  be  potted  fairly 
firmly. 

Frorided  they  are  not  allowed  to  softer  from  ne- 
glect, their  caltural  reqairementa  are  simple 
enoQgh;  the  flowers  last  for  a  conEiderable  time 
and  make  a  bright  display,  their  pleasant  perfume 
being  a  further  reoommendation.  F.  H. 


THE  BOOK  aABDEN. 

Ck>»»TBUCTION  OF  RoCK«  FOR  LaIUIBK  PlANTS. 

Fkoh  ttie  hinta  and  at^tgestions  in  the  last 
ofaapter,  deaUng  with  the  couBtruction  of  the 
moat  uleot  part  of  the  rock  garden,  whioh 
should  be  almost  ozcIusiTely  devoted  to  the 
dwarfeafc  and  neatest  mountain  plants  from  the 
highest  altitudes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pre- 
paration of  the  narrow  crevices  recommended 
for  these  plants  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter, 
although  It  requires  a  little  extra  care  and  fore- 
thought.   But  there  are  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  lovely  alpine  flowers  in  the  middle  and 
lower  mountain  regions  which  do  not  require 
this  somewhat  elaborate  preparation.    It  must, 
therefore,  not  be  supposed  that  the  construc- 
tion of  crevices,  so  fully  described,  would  be 
necessary  in  all  parts  of  the  rock  garden. 
Plants  of  more  robust   growth   or  of  fast- 
spreading  habit,  like  Veronica  alpina,  Actena 
argentea,  Thymus  lau1^nno8^s,  Anbrieaa>  Alys- 
sum,  Aratns,  &o.,  would  be  out  of  ^aoe  among 
the  dwarf  gems  in  the  select  part,  whioh  tbay 
would  quickly  overrun,  but  uiat  is  no  resson 
why  they  should  be  banished  from  the  rook 
ga^en  altt^ther.   We  cannot  dispense  witii 
their  lai^  sheets  of  showy  blossoms  or  pretty 
foliage  on  that  account,  but  we  should  take 
care  to  assign  to  them  a  place  where  they  could 
flouiish  as  they  please  without  auy  injurious 
influence  over  other  plants,  and  aa  tiiej  are  of 
a  liolder  type  than  the  snudler  kinds  of  moun- 
tain plants,  their  proper  place  in  the  rock 
garden  is  among  the  bolder  groups  of  rocks  or 
borders  where  tney  might  expand  their  flowery 
sheets  over^  large  stones,  or  carpet  the  ground 
between  the  tim  plants  forming  the  background. 
As  the  plan  of  building  cooks  for  larger  kinds 
of  plants  must  necessanly  be  different  from  that 
described  in  the  previous  chapter,  I  will  here  give 
a  few  hints  regarding  the  construction  of  thene. 

Rocks  for  Faht-orowino  Alfineh. 

The  lai^er  the  plants  the  larger  should  be 
the  rocks  they  are  to  adorn,  and  the  larger 
these  rocks  are  the  larger  shotdd  be  the  stones 
of  which  they  are  composed  ;  such,  at  least,  in 
my  general  rule,  though  not  entirely  without 
exception.  While  rocks  for  choicer  alpines  in 
the  select  part  will  naturally  receive  the  closest 
inspection  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
principal  plants  used,  rocks  for  larger  plants 
should  be  of  a  bolder  type,  as  tJiey  would  have 
to  be  constructed  more  with  a  view  to  distant 
effect,  showing  massive  rocks  combined  with 
plwts  arranged  in  nutsses  where  possible, 
general  rules  given  in  previous  notes  on  stability 
and  on  arranging  the  stones  for  efiisct  must,  of 
course,  hold  good  in  this  case  also,  but  every- 
thing needs  to  be  on  a  comparatively  larger 
scale  to  allow  the  plants  the  room  they  require. 
Stones  showing,  when  fixed,  a  front  2  feet  to  3 
feet  in  height  are  not  at  all  too  large  for  this 
purpose.  A  rocky  ledge  made  by  fixing  an 
irregular  line  of  such  stones,  and  then  filliil^  in 
behmd  them  with  a  suitable  soil  to  the  height 


of  the  stone,  will  be  found  an  excellent  place 
for  planting,  say,  Libbospermum  prosbratum, 
Veronica  corymbosa,  Aubrietia  Leiontlini,  Tlqr- 
mus  lanuginosus,  or  other  plants  whose  flowers 
and  foliaM^ would  8o<m  carpet  the  face  of  such 
stones.  When  rocka  of  this  kind  are  built 
with  stones  of  the  stratified  class,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  make  the  ledges  themselves  appear 
like  strata  by  keeping  those  of  the  same  group 
approximately  parallel.  Here,  as  in  all  cases  of 
rock-building,  the  under  edges  of  the  stones 
should  be  hidden  by  soil  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
rocks  being  continued  underground.  The  con- 
struction of  crevices,  such  as  described  in  the 
last  chapter  as  being  required  for  choice  alpines, 
will  only  be  necessary  here  and  there  where 
we 'intend  growing  venr  dwarf  plants  among 
the  larger  rocks,  in  order  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  balance  and  hannonious  blending 
with  the  select  part  of  the  rock  garden,  as 
otherwise  the  change  from  this  to  the  bolder  parts 
might  be  too  abrupt,  and  appeu  like  two  dis- 
tinct rock  gardens  of  different  style  instead  of 
a  pleasing  combination.  That  such  crevices 
in  the  rougher  part  of  the  work  must  be  care- 
fully protected  against  invasion  by  roots  of 
other  plants  has  lUready  been  mentioned.  The 

auality  of  the  soil  for  filling  the  interior  of 
le  Urger  groups  of  rocks  must,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  plants  to  be  used, 
but  as  a  good  general  mixture  for  the  main 
body  of  this  work,  I  would  recommend  three 
parts  ordinary  sandy  loam,  one  part  peat,  one 
part  leaf-mould,  and  two  parts  broken  stones 
of  all  sizes.  For  plants  requiring  a  sunny 
situation  more  stones  should  be  added,  which 
naturally  would  cause  the  roots  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  soil,  where  they  would 
be  less  exposed  to  drought.  For  the  more 
shady  parts  of  the  rock  garden  a  ftuther  addi- 
tion of  peat  and  leaf-mould  will  be  fnnnd  an 
advantage,  while  lime-loving  plants 'mighb  re- 
ceive an  extra  supply  of  old  mortar,  chalk,  or 
limestone  chippings. 

Though  in  these  columns  the  building 
of  rocks  of  a  bolder  type  has  been  de- 
scribed after  the  construction  of  rocka  for 
choice  alpines,  it  will  in  many  cases  be 
found  advisable  to  begin  with  the  largest  and 
boldest  groups  of  rock  and  not  to  construct 
the  smaller  blocks  in  the  select  part  until 
the  more  massive  work  has  been  completed. 
Especi£dly  would  this  be  the  case  with  rock 
gardens  on  a  large  scale,  where  the  ground 
woidd  be  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  includ- 
ing, perhaps,  a  cave  or  a  waterfalL  In  M 
such  cases  Uie  bolder  features  of  the  work 
would  form  a  background,  which  would  have 
to  be  at  least  rouglily  completed  before  the 
more  delicate  work  in  the  select  part  is  pro- 
ceeded with. 

IlorKH  FOR  Hari>y  Ferns. 


Hardy  Ferns,  both  British  and  exotic,  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  (^arm  of  their  own,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  confine  their 
use  to  shady  comers  out  of  the  way  or  to  the  hardy 
fernery  proper  in  a  separate  part  of  the  garden. 
We  have  an  endless  variety  of  lovely  Ferns, 
whose  graceful  fronds  would  form  a  delightful 
relief  against  the  bare  rocks,  and  whose  delicate 
verdure  would  show  to  still  greater  advantage 
the  bright  flowers  in  our  rock  garden,  and  to 
associate  them  with  these  will  be  found  an  ex 
cellenb  means  of  introducing  that  most  delight- 
ful of  all  charms — variety.  There  should  be 
no  abrupt  separation  between  Ferns  and 
flowers,  l)ut  the  change  might  be  made 
a  gradual  one  by  milling  Ferns  with 
flowers  and  flowers  with  Ferns,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  conditions  are  favourable  fur 
both.    Ferns,  with  few  exceptions,  are  lovers 


of  shade  and  moisture.  The  best  pontion  for 
them  in  the  rock  garden  is  therefore,  generally 
speaking,  at  the  foot  of  rocks  with  a  ntnrth  as- 
pect or  shaded  by  taller  plants.  The  rocks 
themselves  mi^t  with  great  advantage  be  also 
planted  with  Terns,  but  the  construction  of 
such  rodcs  must  naturally  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  rodcs  for  alpine  plants.  I  would 
recommend  the  construction  of  rather  wide, 
well-shaded  rocky  ledges,  the  interior  of  which 
should  consist,  not  of  narrow  crevices,  but  of  a 
soil  specify  adapted  for  Ferns,  allowing  the 
roots  to  spread  as  they  please.  When  the 
stones  which  are  to  form  these  ledges  have  been 
fixed  in  such  positions  as  may  be  advisable  with 
regard  to  eflect  and  stability,  porous  stones, 
brickbats,  or  clinkers  to  a  thickness  of  4  inches 
to  6  inches  should  be  thrown  in  behind  the 
larger  stones  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  and, 
after  covering  this  with  large  pieces  of  peat 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  mixing  with  the 
drainage,  the  whole  space  may  be  filled  to  a 
thickness  of  say  18  inches  with  a  mixture  of 
fibrous  loam,  leaf -mould,  peat  and  sand  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  Ferns  to  bo 
used.  For  Scolopendriums  a  HttJe  old  mortar 
or  limestone  chippings  might  be  added.  In 
this  manner  ledge  a^r  ledge  might  be  com- 
pleted till  the  requisite  height  has  been  attained. 
Here  and  there  a  ledge  might  be  devoted  to 
Cyclamens  and  other  shade-loving  plants,  while 
upright  or  slanting  fissures  between  the  stones 
will  be  found  an  excellent  home  for  Ramondiaa 
and  other  choice  plants,  if  only  small  kinds  of 
Foms  are  used  near  them,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
danger  cf  overcrowding.  But  all  flowering 
plants  used  for  mingling  with  Ferns  must,  of 
course,  be  such  kinds  only  as  liave  a  decided 
prtference  for  shade,  and  that  the  number  of 
these  is  very  considerable  will  be  shown  in  the 
chapter  on  planting  later  on,  when  I  diall  also 
mention  Ferns  thriving  in  a  sunny  position. 

R(K'KM  FOR  Shrubs. 

Shrubs,  aa  a  rule,  would  have  to  be  far  away 
from  the  select  part  of  the  rock  garden,  and  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  have  a 
deep  border  filled  with  suitable  soil  from  which 
a  fow  stones  protrude  here  and  there,  rather 
than  building  special  rocks  for  them.  It  msy 
sometimes,  however,  be  desirable  to  introduce 
rare  or  particularly  suitaUe  kinds  on  the  rocks 
themselves  and  nearer  the  choicer  and  dwarfer 
planta,  either  in  groups  or  as  single  specimens. 
In  such  oases  due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  spreading  of  the  roots,  and  if  these  shrubs 
are  to  appear  as  growing  out  of  a  rock,  the 
latter  must  not  only  be  hollow  and  filled  with 
large  quantities  of  soil,  bu!i  the  soil  must  also 
be  in  direct  communication  with  a  still  larger 
body  of  soil  underneath,  as  otherwise  the  roots 
would  in  time  force  asunder  the  stones  of  which 
the  rock  is  compoaod,  or  penetrate  into  the  cre- 
vices propped  for  alpine  plants.  The  stones 
forming  such  rocks  should,  therefore,  never  be 
buried  deeply  into  the  soil,  but  be  mostly  on  the 
surface,  where  a  slight  covering  of  their  bottom 
edges  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  rocka  are  continued  under- 
ground. 

Hardy  Perennials  and  Bulbh. 


However  desirable  bulbous  plants  and  the 
taller  kinds  of  perennials  may  be  for  the  rock 
garden,  we  can  hardly  speak  of  constructing 
rocks  for  them.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
their  proper  place  is  not  on  the  rocks,  but  in 
the  borders  intervening  between  groups  of  rock, 
or  among  and  in  front  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  form  the  background  ;  the  size  to  which 
plants  grow  must,  therefore,  be  our  guide  in 

their  distrggftg^d#^^f0<9;^l6"^^ 
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many  gems  of  the  dwarfest  character,  vhich  are 
well  adapted  to  grace  a  spot  among  the 
choicest  alpineB  in  the  select  part  of  the  rock 
garden.  The  best  place  for  these  would  be  a 
little  border,  well  drained  and  filled  with  light 
and  porous  soil  in  front  of  or  between  the 
groups  of  rook  prepared  for  the  dwarfest  kinds 
of  mountain  plants.  Other  bulbous  plants  of 
taller  growth  may  advantageously  be  planted  in 
the  giaasy  banks  referrra  to  in  a  previous 
chapter,  or  be  asBociated  with  the  larger  peren- 
nials, tor  which  bordera  on  a  larger  sratle  might 
be  prepared  farther  away  from  the  select  part. 
Exeter.  V.  W.  Mbybr. 

(TBiteoiUiMiad.) 


DAFFODILS  AT  LONG  DITTON. 

DUTODII3  are  commencing  to  flower  freely  In  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long  l>itton,  and 
in  the  second  week  of  April  will,  we  think,  be  in 
their  fullest  beanty.  If  the  weather  remains  bnt 
and  dry,  as  in  the  last  week  of  March,  D&Sodil 
flowers  will  be  small  and  the  growth  dwarf,  the 
hot  son  prcHDotiDg  prematnie  expansloa.  We 
have  for  several  years  past  made  note  of  the 
varioas  forma  of  Narcissi  at  Long  Ditton  when  In 
bloom,  and  each  year  there  is  something  fresh  to 
witoess,  althongh  the  display  pcesarveB  the  same 
general  features. 

The  collection  is  unquestionably  the  Snest  Id  the 
country,  and  the  more  popular  varieties  are  grown 
in  bald  breadths,  many  Jong  beds  at  this  season 
presenting  a  surface  of  yellow.  One  of  the  linest 
of  the  earlier  kinds  is  Santa  Maria,  a  Sower  of 
splendid  oolonr,  deep  self  yellow,  the  perianth  dls- 
tinotly  twisted  uid  the  trumpet  of  bold  form.  It 
is  nfetvl  for  either  pots  or  the  open  ground,  and 
deserves  to  be  well  grown.  Breadlhs  of  the  de- 
lightful little  Teoby  Daffodil,  as  N.  obvallaris  is 
popularly  called,  please  by  the  neat  compact  shape 
of  the  flowers,  exquisite  to  arraoge  with  other 
things ;  and  a  breadth  of  N.  vaiiiformis  is  of  great 
interest,  the  flowers  showing  considerable  diversity 
in  form,  some,  with  creamy  white  perianth  and 
rich  yellow  trumpet,  differing  not  only  in  shade  of 
colour,  bnt  also  in  size.  Unfortunately,  like  the 
early- flowering  N.  pallidns  pnecox,  it  is  not  of 
strong  constitution.  A  noble  trumpet  Daffodil  in 
full  beauty  now  is  Ard-Righ,  which  makes  a  brave 
show  of  yellow,  the  fiowerB  being  large  and  of  a 
flne  telling  shade  of  colour.  This  is  well  repre- 
sented and  displays  vigorous  growth — a  point  of 
great  importance.  Mamr  beautiful  Daffodils  aie, 
nnfortnnately,  rather  difficult  to  grow. 

A  very  early  trumpet  Daffodil  la  prlnceps.  It 
has  olearly  coloured  flowers,  blooms  neely  and  is 
very  strong  in  constitution.  Laige  quantities  are 
sent  to  the  London  markets  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  A  noble  trumpet  Daffodil  is  Henry  Irving, 
which  has  a  conspicuously  short,  but  broad  peri- 
anth, the  trumpet  yellow  ;  whilst  note  may  also  be 
made  of  the  gay  beds  of  Golden  Spur,  one  <d  tbe 
finest  of  tbe  early  Daffodils  foroolour  and  boldness 
of  character,  and  Countess  of  Annesley,  which 
has  asulphur-yellow  perianth  and  richly-coloured 
trumpet.  N.  scoticna  is  the  Scotch  Qarland  Lily 
and  tbe  wild  Daffodil  of  Scotland,  the  flowers 
much  like  those  of  our  familiar  English  wilding, 
bnt  the  trumpet,  instead  of  having  a  plain  margin, 
is  disUnctly  serrated.  It  is  not,  like  tbe  majority 
of  wild  forms,  a  good  garden  Daffodil,  as  it  is 
wanting  in  a  strong  constitution.  The  doable  N. 
TelamoniuB,  Saragossa,  Oporto  Yellow,  N.  bicolor 
Camoens,  N.  minor  and  N.  nanas  are  in  full  beauty ; 
whilst  such  splendid  Daffodils  as  Empress  and 
Horsfieldi,  with  the  countless  other  sections  into 
whioh  the  Karcisaus  family  is  split  up,  will  soon 
be  in  flower.  But  Daffodils,  we  think,  will  not 
be  very  fine  this  year.  Unless  gentle,  warm 
rains  occnr  soon,  the  flowers  must  be  small  and 
the  growth  stunted.  N.  minor  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  dwarf  Narcissi,  and  eclipses  N.  nanus  both 
in  oocstitution  and  the  effect  of  its  flowers.  The 


former  is  of  strong  growth  and  blooms  with  great 
freedom,  the  showy  yellow  flowers  making  a  mass 
of  colour.  It  is  a  good  form  to  plant  in  bold  masses 
on  the  rookery,  but  seems  lost  in  a  large  area  of 
ground.  Tbe  little  N.  (lyolwDineuB  is  in  full  bloom 
in  moist  soil.  It  Is  mdsture  and  partial  shade  that 
this  type  enjoys, 

A  long  list  of  names  Is  of  little  value  to  our 
readers,  and  the  vast  collection  at  Long  Ditton 
must  be  visited  to  gain  any  idea  of  tbe  wonder- 
ful form  in  tbe  shape  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
great  variability  in  colouring  fnmi  the  sulphur- 
yellow  of  N.  pallidus  pnecox  to  the  rich  tones  of 
such  flne  kinda  as  N.  Horsfl^i.  Every  section  is 
represented,  and  not  <mlj  bo,  bnt  cont^ns  the  most 
beautiful  varieties,  some,  we  most  confess,  ap- 
pearing insafflciently  distinct  to  receive  distinctive 
names,  bat  yet  to  tfaieai^ent  enthusiast  in  Narcissi 
poesessiDg  characters  peculiarly  their  own.  In 
such  a  nurseiy  as  this  the  seeker  after  novelties 
will  not  be  disappointed.  One  bed  contained  a 
bright  little  flower  collected  recently  in  Spain  by 
Mr.  Barr,  and  like  a  small  form  of  Santa  Maria ; 
the  flower  Is  neat  with  similarly  twisted  perianth, 
yet  distinct,  and  having  tbe  same  rich  yellow 
colour  that  makes  Santa  Maria  so  valuable  as  a 
garden  flower. 

A  number  of  bulbs  in  flower  is  of  interest,  having 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Barr,  we  believe,  on  his 
last  journey  in  search  of  Narcissi.  Tbe  neat 
little  N.  rupicola  was  of  note,  the  bulbs  blooming 
freely  and  the  flowerB  of  pleasing  aspect.  It  was 
found  growing  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  or  amongst 
stones,  and  is  impatient  of  moisture — quite  a  gem 
for  the  rookery,  but,  as  Daffodil  growers  well  know, 
not  a  type  to  make  the  garden  gay  with  colour. 
It  is  thoroughly  worth  growing.  Flowering  bard 
by  was  the  charming  N.  triandrus  albus,  called 
also  Angels'  Tears,  the  flowers  creamy  white, 
varying  in  size,  and  with  the  perianth  distinctly 
reflexM,  like  a  Cyclamen  in  this  respect.  Quite 
as  attractive  is  the  little 'N.  t.  concolor,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  nnaU,  exoeedingly  neat,  and  rich 
yellow — a  little  gem.  The  Corbularias  are  a  host  in 
themselves,  and  were  blooming  freely.  The 
ordinary  kinds  are  familiar,  but  we  may  note  N. 
tenaifolins  as  worthy  of  mention  ;  it  made  a  mass 
of  rich  yellow  colour,  the  flowers  appesring  early. 
It  is  a  gem  for  pots,  or  to  form  an  edging  in  the 
open. 


Muacaris  or  Grape  Hyacinths.— Amongst 
the  most  interesting  of  hardy  plants  in  bloom  now 
may  be  named  tbe  Muscaris,  popularly  known  as 
Grape  Hyacinths.  All  the  finest  kinds  are  in  flower 
now  in  the  Long  Ditton  nursery  of  Messrs.  llarr 
and  Bon,  and  comprlBC  a  good  list.  Two  very  dis- 
tinot  varieties  of  H.  botryoides  are  album  and 
pallidum  grandlBorum,  the  flowers  of  the  former 
white  and  of  the  latter  pale  blue.  The  deep  blue 
flowers  of  M.  negleotum  are  striking,  but  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  is  M.  oonicum,  which  has 
comparatively  tall  spikes  of  flowers,  produced 
early  and  with  great  freedom.  The  Muscaris  are 
charming  bulbs  for  edging  a  border  filled  with 
other  spring  flowers  or  to  make  distinct  masses  of 
colour  ia  the  Grass,  as  tbey  need  no  special  cul- 
ture, but  are  hardy,  free, and  in  everyway  snitable 
for  planting  freely  in  the  garden. 

Tritoma  (P)pumila.— In  your  issue  of  Mach  18 
(p.  207}  Mr.  Wood  dmws  attention  to  this  plant,  and 
asks  if  it  is  still  in  cultivation.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is  not  now  to  be  obtained,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  It  alive.  There  should  be  no 
room  for  ooDfuslon  between  this  and  Tritoma 
media.  Both  are  beantifolly  flgured  by  Redouts 
in  his  "Liliacges"  (figs.  161  and  186).  I  have 
doubts  as  to  whether  Tritoma  pumila  belongs 
strictly  to  the  genuB  Tritoma  (Kniphofia).  Even 
in  RedoutS's  time  (1U08)  it  had  died  out  of  culti- 
vation, and  he  states  that  it  is  only  known  to  him 
from  a  diawiog  by  a  Waa  Baueporte  in  tbe 
Museum  of  Natural  Hlstoiy,  but  that  it  had  at 
one  time  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
museum,  and  had  been  introduced  from  Abyssinia 
by  the  traveller  Bruce,  KedoutiS  classes  it  with 
Veltheimia.  In  his  plate  the  stameas  are  of  equal 


length,  only  slightly  exeerted,  and  the  free  ends 
depend  from  between  the  teeth  of  the  corolla. 
The  stigma  is  markedly  capitate.  In  Tritoma 
media,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  stamens  are  unequal 
ia  length,  much  exserted  and  free;  tbe  stiRma 
merely  a  point.  I  fancy  Masson's  Cape  plant 
figured  as  pumila  is  some  other  form,  and  not 
identical  with  lledoat6'».— A.  Wokslkt. 

Planting  border  Oamationa.— I  do  not 

doubt  in  the  least  what  Mr.  Molynenx  says  re- 
garding bis  border  CamationB  looking  much  heal- 
thier now  through  the  layers  not  being  disturbed  in 
the  autumn,  but  this  Is  no  criterion  that  spring 
planting  is  the  best.  Mr.  Molynenx,  unless  I  am 
very  much  mlst^en,  will  have  to  admit  by  the 
time  the  blooming  season  arrives  that  he  is  very 
disappointed  with  tbe  small  quantity  of  flowers  the 
plants  will  produce.  This  is  just  what  I  find  with 
spring-planted  layerswhich  have  not  been  detached 
from  the  parent  plant  throughout  the  winter.  The 
soil  I  have  to  deal  with  le  also-  very  heavy  and  re- 
tentive.—A.  TOUKG. 

Lenten  Bosea  as  cut  flowers.— In  your 

note  on  Hellebores  as  cut  flowers  you  mention 
the  spring  Hdlebores  as  being  well  adapted  for 
catting  when  the  base  of  the  stem  Is  split  up 
for  an  inch  or  so,  a  statement  I  quite  agree  with. 
Iceland  Pop^es,  when  cut  and  placed  in  water  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  usual  way,  quickly  droop ;  but 
if  the  base  of  the  stems  is  immersed  in  boiling 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  the  flowers  will  last  when 
again  placed  in  water  for  quite  two  or  three  days. 

—A.  YOVKQ. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  VIOLETS. 
The  great  appreciation  In  which  Violets  are  hdd 
induces  me  to  give  my  experience  on  tbe  various 
methods  of  cidtnre  practised.  As  Mr.  Stragnell 
(p.  231)  rightly  observes,  it  matters  little  which 
system  is  practised  so  long  as  the  desired  end 
is  attained.  In  my  opinion  the  oatural  constitution 
of  the  BoU  ia  the  principal  element.  I  believe 
doulde  Violets  can  be  grown  anynbere  provided 
an  open  position  is  available  for  the  summer 
growth  of  the  plants  and  a  cold  frame  at  hand 
for  flowering  them  in.  In  this  garden  double  Vio- 
lets will  barely  exist,  let  alone  flourish,  if  planted 
in  the  ordicary  soil ;  whether  it  be  due  to  its  ex* 
cessive  retentive  nature  or  the  presence  of  chalk 
impr^nation  I  know  not,  but  the  fact  remains. 
In  the  ordinary  soil  the  few  leaves  the  plants 
make  are  extremely  small,  very  pale  in  oolonr,  and 
eaten  np  with  red  spider.  In  a  garden  but  three 
miles  from  here  the  plants  will  grow  almost  too 
luxuriantly  when  simply  dibbled  Into  the  or- 
dinary soil.  These  facts  prove  that  even  doable 
Violets  need  special  treatment  to  command  sno> 
cess.  By  adapting  myself  to  ciicumstances,  I  am 
enabled  to  produce  Violets  from  early  September 
until  the  end  of  March.  I  put  out  the  young 
plants  (obtained  by  dividing  the  last  season's  flower- 
ing roots)  on  the  same  pdece  of  ground  every  year 
as  early  in  May  as  circumstances  will  allow.  This 
piece  of  land  forms  part  of  an  east  border.  It 
was  deeply  trenched  some  five  years  since.  Bead 
grit  and  decayed  vegetable  refuse  were  fredy 
added  some  five  years  since.  Earlyin  the  autumn 
it  is  roughly  dug  over.  In  planting,  a  trench  6 
inches  deep  is  chopped  out  with  a  spade  and  filled 
up  with  decayed  leaves.  In  this  the  plants  are 
put  and  grow  away  freely  during  the  summer.  A 
malching  of  tbe  same  material  Is  applied  should 
the  weather  be  hot  and  dry  at  the  wa  of  June.  I 
pinch  off  all  runners  until  the  end  of  August ;  any 
made  afterwards  are  allowed  to  remwi,  these 
giving  good  blooms  later  on. 

I  know  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  providing  bottom-heat.  I  never 
give  any,  simply  filling  up  the  space  in  tiie  frame 
with  fagots  of  wood ;  these  not  only  answer  the 
purpose  well,  but  provide  excellent  drainage.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  the  plants  to  start  into 
growth  directly  ihey  are  placed  in  the  frame,  I 
endeavour  to  avoid  it  by  keeping  the  lights  off 
until  it  is  compolsory  to  puk 
frost;  even  t^i!(^[ial:^*^EI^(^M*C** 
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tha  baok.  All  throogh  tha  wioter,  directly  the 
tasrmometer  oatside  rises  above  freexing  point 
the  lights  are  drawn  off.  I  do  not  think  the  foliage 
shoold  be  iDjared  by  frost,  as  the  plaJits  are 
weakened  in  consequence. 

Marie  Louise  is  the  only  eort  I  grow.  Neapolitan 
seema  to  become  single,  or  nearly  so,  ao  quickly 
after  the  first  flowers  open,  that  I  have  discarded 
it.  When  heated  pita  are  not  available  for  Violet 
culture,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  aome  loota  in 
ordinary  cotting  boxes,  atand&g  these  on  a  shelf 
in  the  vinery  or  Peach  house,  these  being  available 
m  the  case  of  hard  frost  preventing  the  opening 
of  the  frames  for  several  days.  E.  M. 

Stemwore  Puii,  Santt. 


SHORT  NOTXS—FLOWBR. 

SciUa  bifolia  alba  is  a.  charming  bull),  and  it 
should  be  more  freely  planted.  It  is  far  better  than 
tha  white  Chionodoxa  Laciliai,  as  it  Uooms  as  freely 
as  the  type  and  is  of  etioaily  robust  growth. 

Tulipa  Eorolkowi  marginata  ia  a  distinct 
of  the  type.  The  flowers  are  scarlet  in  the  lower 
half,  but  the  upper  portion  is  rich  yellow,  whilst  they 
are  of  neat  form  and  distioot.  It  is  an  early  Tulip 
worth  noting  \tj  those  who  cara  for  other  than  the 
ordinary  and  later  varieties. 

Chionodoxa  Tmolusi,  although  still  retained 
in  catalogues,  is  a  poor  thing  and  not  worth  growing 
it  IS  Te<7  similar  to  C.  LuciJifie,  but  with  more  starry 
floirers— certainly  no  recommendatioD.  We  recently 
noticed  it  praised,  but  this  is  misleading.  0.  Lnciliw, 
C.  L.  gigantea  and  0.  L.  sardensis  are  the  three  dis- 
tinct forms. 

FrltiUarla  pudioa  is  a  delightful  bulb  in  bloom 
now  at  Long  Ditton.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
it"''?  introduced  from  North  America  in 
18Z4.  One  does  not  sea  much  of  it,  however,  in  gar- 
dens, but  it  16  a  beautiful  apeoies  for  the  rockery, 
naroy.  growing  well  in  a  warm  soil  and  light  posi- 
tion. The  flowers  are  drooping,  bright  golden  in  ool- 
oor  and  distinctly  bell-shaped. 

A  bmatiftll  Erythroniain  is  E.  montanum 
now  in  bloom.  It  bears  a  pleanng  flower  on  a  stem 
about  6  uohes  m  length,  and  it  may  be  compared  in 
shape  to  a  very  small  form  of  Lilium  dalmaticum  the 
colOM  rush  yellow  aad  the  segments  thrown  back  ai  in 
that  Idly.  The  daret-coloured  anthers  are  in  delicate 
contrast  to  the  yellow  segments,  the  leaves  notmottled 
but  showing  that  it  ia  a  turly  robust  type,  a  gem  for 
the  rockery. 

POPULAB  GARDEN  LILIES. 
As  a  aapplementary  note  to  the  admirable  article 
by  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  above  subject  (p.  207),  I  am 
induced  to  give  my  experience  of  some  of  those 
which  are  there  mentioned  and  a  f«w  others  that 
will  be  found  very  satisfactory  Lilies  to  deal  with. 
Besides  the  ordlnaiy  Lilium  auratnm,  its  variety 
platyphyllum  can  be  confidently  reoommonded  as 
a  very  diatinot  form,  of  mora  robuat  constitution 
than  the  type.  It  differs  from  L.  auratum  itself 
flratly  in  the  bolba  being  composed  of  much  larger 
and  whiter  scales,  while  the  ffower-atem  ia  stouter, 
and  attains  a  greater  height ;  the  leaves  too  are 
very  moeb  broader,  while  the  huge  bloonu  are 
quite  saocor-ahaped.  Like  the  typical  kind,  they 
vary  a  good  deal  in  colour,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
not  ao  densely  apotted  as  in  some  other  forms  of 
L.  aoratnm.  While  the  imported  bulbs  of  this 
last  have  aoaroely  been  as  good  ns  usual  this 
year,  those  of  platyphyllum  were  very  fine,  and 
sent  in  large  qaantities. 

The  8CABLBT  TuBK'8-cAp  LiLY  (L  chalcedoni- 
oum)  is  a  grand  species  for  the  open  border  when 
in  good  condition.  A  soil  of  a  loamy  nature  anits 
this  best,  and  in  common  with  many  others  of  the 
Martagon  group  no  great  display  of  bloom  must 
be  looked  for  ttie  flrat  season  aft«:  planting  The 
vermilioD-colonied  blossoms  of  this  Lily  are  borne 
towards  the  end  of  July,  at  which  time  but  few 
other  Lilies  arein  bloom.  Another  of  the  Turk's-capa 
is  the  common  L.  Martagon,  whole  nodding  blos- 
soms are  more  remarkable  for  &h\\e  and  sym- 
metrical arrangement  thifn  for  br^btness  of 
Cdlonring.    The  blooms  of  this  are  of  a  duU  pur- 


plish tint,  apotted  with  a  deeper  colour.  Tbis  Lily 
ahonld  when  establiahed  be  left  alone,  and  it  will 
in  time  form  quite  a  colony.  The  two  varieties, 
dalmationm,  in  which  the  blooms  are  almost  black, 
and  album,  with  pore  white  flowers,  are  scarce 
and  command  good  prices,  but  they  are  two  very 
beautiful  Liliea  well  worth  a  little  extra  attention, 
though  really  they  are  in  oonstitotion  as  robust  as 
the  typical  form. 

L.  8PBCI0SUM  and  the  confusion  in  'the  nomen- 
clature of  the  different  varietiea  of  it  are  touched 
npon  in  the  article  in  question  with  the  remark 
that  t^ey  are  as  often  wrongly  named  as  not,  an 
opinion  that,  I  think,  will  be  generally  agreed 
vdth.  The  namf  s  of  roaenm  and  rubrum  are  cer- 
tainly osed  indiscriminately,  and  albam  is  applied 
sometimes  to  the  Dutch  form  and  at  others  to  the 
Japanese  Kreetzeri.  We  used  to  get  sll  our  im- 
ported bulba  of  L.  speciosum  (or  iMicifolinm,  aa  it 
was  then  called)  from  Holluid,  but  of  late  years 
immense  nnmbm  are  sent  hue  from  Japan.  Most 
of  those  disposed  of  noder  the  name  of  rnlniun  are 
in  colour  greatly  superior  to  the  Dutch  ones,  while 
oxoeptiooally  rich-tinted  flowers  crop  np  amongst 
them.  The  album  from  Holland,  with  its  pure 
white  flowers,  tinged  en  the  exterior  with  choco- 
late, la  vary  different  from  the  Japanese  Krtetzeri, 
whose  symmetfieally-ahaped  blooms  are  altogether 
without  the  brown  tint,  bat  inside  a  greenish 
stripe  extends  about  half-way  down  the  centra  of 
each  petal.  Aa  we  wiah  oor  plants  of  L.  apooio- 
Bum  to  bloom  as  late  in  the  season  aa  poasible,  they 
are  not  taken  under  glass  till  the  earlier  blossoms 
are  on  the  point  of  expanding.  The  bulba  are 
potted  during  the  winter  and  then  covered  with 
some  coooo-nnt  ref uae  just  to  keep  off  the  frost, 
but  this  is  removed  in  Haroh,  and  the  pUmts  oom- 

Slete  the  who]«  tO.  their  growth  in  the  open  air. 
If  course,  they  must  be  regularly  supplied  with 
water,  and  occasionally,  bat  not  often,  aphides 
will  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  young  leaves  If  so 
they  can  be  readily  got  rid  of  byayringing  with 
any  of  the  nnmeroua  inaecticidea,  or  a  heavy  rain 
will  frequently  clear  them  from  tbe  plants.  As 
the  pots  get  foil  of  roots,  an  ocoaaion^  watering 
with  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  of  great  benefit. 
Aa  the  buds  are  ready  to  expand  the  plants  are 
taken  under  glasa,  but  by  the  latter  part  of  August 
all  should  bo  protected  in  this  way  whether  on 
the  point  of  c^nii^  or  not,  as  the  colder  nights 
and  neavy  dews  experienced  at  that  aeason  cause 
the  leaves  to  quickly  tun^yellow,  and  the  beauty 
of  tbe  nUnt  ia  thereby  lost  Of  the  different 
forms  of 

L.  LONGiFLOBDM,  thoae  whIch  succeed  best  in 
the  open  border  are  the  imported  ones  from  Japan, 
most  of  which  produce  large  massive  flowers,  l' 
Hansoni,  which  is  especially  alluded  to  in  the 
above-mentioned  article,  seems  to  be  of  a  very  good 
constitution  and  thoroughly  hardy,  though  it  is 
one  of  the  very  first  to  put  in  ao  appearance  above 
ground  in  the  early  spring.  One  of  the  finest  of 
aU  border  Lilies  b  nodouhtedly  the  old  orange 

L.  CBOOBUH,  which  in  a  well-drained  loamy  soil 
will  become  thoroughly  established  and  produce 
its  upright,  rich  orange-colocred  flowers  in  great 
prof  caion.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  of  all  and  one 
th»t  may  be  depended  upon  to  give  satisfaction. 

L.  UMBELLATUH  OB  DAVUB[CUM  is  represented 
in  our  gardens  by  various  forma,  all  of  which  pro- 
duce large  heads  of  upright  blossoms,  varying  in 
colour  from  light  orange-red  to  deep  brownish  red 
They  are  at  their  best  about  tbe  end  of  May 
and  at  that  time  form  a  very  showy  feature  in  the 
open  border. 

L.  TBSTACBUM  is  a  Very  great  favourite  of  mine 
and  possesses  tbe  merit  of  being  in  colour  totally 
distinct  from  anything  else.  It  is  a  tall,  stately 
species  with  Inis^t  nankeen-coloured  flowers 
Both  tbis  and  L.  darorienm  oan  be  flowered  well 
in  pots,  hat  it  is  in  the  open  border  that  ther  are 
seen  at  their  best.   In  a  deep  loam 

The  CoLciiic  Lilt  (L.  Szovitziannm)  will, after 
being  established  a  season  or  two,  prove  very'aatis- 
faotoiy.  Of  the  different  Li'ies  with  ourioas 
rhiB7inatouB  roots, 


L.  PABDALiNUM  io  Its  different  forms  Is  the 
moat  robuat.  Xo  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
culture  of  thia  Lily  except  actual  trial,  for  I  have 
seen  it  ancceed  equally  well  in  a  light  compost, 
consisting  principally  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  in  a  stiff  loam  approaching  to  olay.  Tin 
stately 

L.  Bbowni,  with  its  long-tubed  flowerv,  ivory 
white  within  and  tinged  with  chocolate  on  the  ex- 
terior, Is  a  very  fine  Lily  for  pot  cnltnie. 

Lilies  in  general  are  often  looked  upon  as  rather 
enatio  in  their  befaavioar,  uid  in  the  case  of  some 
this  certainly  holds  tme;  bnt  many  failures  are 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  treatment  received.  A 
great  mistake  ia  often  made  In  {duiting  Liliea  too 
late  in  the  season;  thus,  transplanting  of  the  Ma- 
donna Lily  should  be  carried  out  by  the  latter  part 
of  August,  and  in  most  of  them  the  roota  will  be 
quite  active  by  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  best 
bulbs  of  some  of  the  imported  kinds  do  not  reach 
here  Idll  nearly  Christmas,  it  is  aa  well  if  porofaas- 
iog  bnlbs  to  wiUt  till  then,  bat  not  Iwg  after- 
wards. It  is  a  fact  that  many  persons,  if  they 
intend  purchasing  Lilies,  do  not  do  ao  till  spring ; 
consequently,  if  the  bulba  have  up  to  that  time 
been  kept  dry,  they  are  very  much  shrivelled  and 
have  loat  a  good  deal  of  their  vitality,  while  if 
placed  under  oonditlras  favourable  to  growth,  botti 
Toota  and  tops  are  active,  and  they  Uierefore  anflto 
very  much.  Some  kinds  are  more  affected  by  this 
removal  than  others,  one  that  feda  it  leaat  of  all 
being  L.  nmbellatnm,  which  I  have  aeen  flower 
well  after  removal,  though  at  the  time  it  was  d<Hie 
the  young  shoots  were  a  couple  of  indies  Itmg. 

a  P. 
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PLATX  804. 

TUFTED  PANSIES. 

(with  a  tWLOURKD    PLATE  OF  SYLVIA  AND 
BESSIE  CXABK.*) 

This  particular  race  of  Pansiea  ia  fast  becoming 
popular.  The  name  ia  a  happy  one  and  truly 
descriptive  of  the  habit  of  the  race,  especially 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  races  or 
types  of  the  same  family.  We  should  do  all 
we  possibly  can  to  popularise  theee  lovely 
forms,  such  as  those  here  illustrated  and  the 
many  besidea,  for  they  oome  within  the  means 
and  poesibilities  of  all  flower  lovers  and  the 
simpM  tuftB  in  the  cottage  gardens  are  as  bean- 
tifiu  aa  the  groups  uid  epreading  niaaBes 
planted  by  those  that  have  more  apace  at  com- 
mand. The  Pan^r  is  a  veiy  old  garden  flower, 
but  those  who  fancied  it  of  old  paid  most  at- 
tention to  tbe  bizarre  or  vari-coloured  types. 
The  self-ooloured  tufted  race  is  quite  a  re- 
cent acquintion,  and  popular  fovour  Has 
been  meted  out  to  it,  and  continues  to  grow 
altogether  in  excess  of  that  ever  before  ac- 
corcwd  to  Pansies.  This  ia  the  truest  testimony 
of  its  actual  worth.  Of  the  kinds  here  figured, 
Bessie  Clark  is  the  elder  of  the  two  and  be- 
longs to  the  original  family  of  tufted  kinds.  I 
allude  to  this  fact  because,  since  the  advent  of 
Dr.  Stuart's  Violetta,  this  kind  has  produced  a 
race  in  which  the  tufted  habit  is  so  marked,  as 
to  make  hitherto  groundless  objectiouB  to  the 
term  appear  abswi.  Beoaie  Clark,  however, 
though  one  of  the  early  kinda,  merita  the  promi- 
nence here  given  it.  Its  tiabit  is  dose  a^ 
dwarf,  it  is  very  free  blooming,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  soft  mauve  colour.  Sylvia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  quite  new.  No  doubt  all  who  oare  for 
Uiese  flowers  have  already  obtained  and  grown 
Dr.  Stuart's  Violetta,  which  waa  figured  in  Thb 

*  Drawn  for  Th>  Oakdir  by  Gertrude  Hamilton 
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Garden  of  December  in,  1891.  Sylvia  ia  of 
this  pareotage,  and  the  beat  of  an  inoreoBing 
famUy,  pare  and  apotlesa  in  colour,  and,  like 
Violetta,  sveetly  soented.  It  ia  needlees  to 
say  more  in  favour  of  these  two  kinds,  and  as 
regards  the  whole  raoejthe  debails  of  cuUuiv  have 
frequently  been  given  in  the  pages  of  Thk  Gae- 


Yifila  eornula,  a  tufted  wild  Violet.  One  of  tht  parent* 
of  the  tvfttd  Paneiet,  eprea&mg  fmiy  at  root. 

i*EN,  whilst  the  whole  routine  of  {heir  cultiva- 
tion is  exoeedingly  simple. 

The  season  of  these  nowera  ia  dose  upon  us, 
for  they  are  at  their  best  in  April  tad  Hay.  It 
ia  a  great  gain,  however,  to  know  that  we  can 
prolong  their  season  and  enjoy  their  flowerB 
through  the  hot  days  of  summer  and  far  into 
the  autumn.  I  do  not  think,  however,  at  least 
in  the  south  of  England,  that  the  flowets  are 
ever  quite  so  fine  or  produced  ao  freely  as  when 
the  plants  are  put  out  in  autamn  and  allowed  to 
come  in  their  natural  aeaaon.  Qood  culture  haa 
done  much  to  show  how  successful  they 
may  be  in  the  summer  garden,  but  aparf 
from  this  Uiey  are  true  flowers  of  spnng, 
and  at  this  season  will  make  delightful  pic- 
tures in  al)  gardens.  On  the  hotter,  lighter 
Boils  they  go  down  quickly  before  the  summer 
Bim,  but  on  colder,  wetter  soils  and  in  shaded 
situaticms  even  the  spring  phuitations  will  go 
on  flowering  through  the  summor  uid  antomn, 


for  putting  out  in  October,  than  which  tiiwe  is 
no  better  month,  and  by  TniTf'"g  an  annual 
plantation  at  that  time,  a  great  display  in 
spring  invariably  follows,  for  the  hardest 
winters,  so  far  as  my  ezperienoe  goes,  do  not 
affect  these  strong  young  plants  put  out  in 
autumn.  I  have  found  these  Panaiea  very 
charming  for  table  decoration  and  much  ad- 
mired when  used  for  that  purpose.  Whenever 
cut  and  for  whatever  purpose,  however,  the 
shoot  should  be  out  with  uie  flower.  It  does 
not  injure  the  plant ;  in  fact,  contributes  to  a 
succession  of  bloom,  whilnt  it  enables  the 
flowers  to  be  arranged  in  a  pretty  and  perfectly 
natural  way.  For  table  decoration  wide,  but 
shallow  reoeptaoles  were  used,  and  the  objec- 
tion to  such  being  difficult  to  move  without 
apUling  the  water  was  easUy  and  effectually 
overcome  by  using  wet  sand,  in  which  the 
flowers  would  always  last  for  at  least  three  days, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  lands  a  week.— A.  H. 

 Aj^pofl  of  the  notes  quoted  a  few  weeks 

ago  on  this  sabjeot,  it  may  be  wwth  while  intro- 
ducing two  little  outs  which  refer  to  the  plants 
in  (question  and  which  show  the  tufted  habit, 
which,  while  compact,  also  belongs  to  plants  that 
spread  rapidly.  These  little  plauta  are  typical 
of  manv  alpine  rock  plants  which,  while  low 
and  oushion  like  and  tufted  in  habit,  liave  also 
the  power  of  8preadin|[  enough  to  cover  the 
mountains  if  the  conditions  they  like  are  only 
in  their  way.  It  is  thia  habit  of  the  tufted 
Pansy,  spreading  at  the  root  ioabead  of  dying  off 
in  the  way  the  annual  and  commoner  Panaies 
do,  that  justifles  the  name  tufted  Pansy. 


The  ti^fted  Bockfoil  (&«ifraja  cv»pitosa) ;  Uijla 
and  tpreadM  over  the  hilla  too. 

fapeoiallj  if  they  are  top-dressed  with  some 
nph  food  when  the  first  and  most  exhaustive 
dwplay  of  spriug  ia  on  the  wane.  Although 
thjre  may  be  many  ways  of  doing  them,  there 
la  none  better  than  to  pat  in  cuttings  during 
the  month  of  July  in  a  moist  shaded  spot, 
selecting  the  ymna  and  often  rooted  ahoots 
tor  the  purpose.   These  make  admirable  phuts 


The  Week's  Work, 


VBUIT  HOUSES. 


Fbuiting  Pinbs. — Vary  rarely  do  we  get  so  much 
sQoahine  during  Maioh  as  this  season,  aad  the 
cigbta  being  dear  and  cold,  there  haa  been  sfHoe 
difficulty  inaeefdng  down  high  temperatarea  with- 
out reooorae  to  extra  free  ventilation  dflring  the 
daytime,  owing  to  the  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes. 
With  the  pipes  hot  and  a  Berce  sunshine  it  ia 
Bcarcelypoaaibletopreventtheatmoapbere  becoming 
too  arid  for  swelling  fmit,  and  this,  therefore,  ahould 
be  guarded  affolnat  as  mnoh  as  possible.  Keep  the 
fires  low  on  the  moroinga  of  clear  daya  and  com- 
mence to  ventilate  before  the  temperatnre  exceeds 
75°,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  admitting  a 
sadden  rush  of  cold  air,  or  sucb  as  freqaently  tnkea 
place  when  the  houaes  are  opened  later  in  the  day. 
Close  early  enough  to  run  up  the  heat  to  90°,  at 
the  same  time  gently  spraying  the  plants  overhead, 
and  freely  syrli^ng  the  walls,  beds,  and  flooia.  Dur- 
ing doll  weather  avoid  overhead  lyrioglDgand  maia- 
tauleaamoistureiti  the  atmosphere,  or  otherwiae  the 
crowns  will  attain  to  a  dieproportionate  aize.  The 
bottom-heat  ought  still  to  be  kept  at  about  OO'and 
the  night  temperature  from  70°  to  75",  the  higher 
figure  being  reached  on  mild  nights  only,  and  if 
with  the  aasistaooe  M  blinds  ran  ovu  the  mot  late 
in  the  evening,  so  much  the  better.  Avoid  saturat- 
ing the  plants  at  the  roots,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
see  that  thev  never  get  too  dry.  While  the 
fruita  are  aweUiog  give  weak  guano  water  varied 
with  dilated  farmyard  drainage,  and  alwaya  at  a 
temperatnre  of  about  90°.  Fruits  that  are  colour- 
ing will  beimnroved  inqoaltty  by  giving  less  water 
at  the  roots  t^an  formerly,  thongn  the  plants  at 
thia  time  of  year  ahould  not  become  excessively 
dry  at  the  roots.  Remove  all  gills  that  form  at  the 
base  of  the  fruit,  and  carefully  reduce  the  suckers 
to  two  on  each  plant. 

SUCCBSSIOMAL  AND  TOUNQ  FiNES.— 8 opposing 
another  batch  is  started  now  to  afford  a  auo<»s5ion 
of  ripe  fruit  in  the  sommer,  these  should  have  a  i 
bottom-beat  of  from  86°  to  90°,  taking  oare  not 
to  exceed  the  latter  figoz*   Wth  steong  son^heat,  I 


fresh  hotbed  material  is  apt  to  suddenly  beat 
fiercely,  and  a  close  look-out  mast  be  kept,  the 
pots  being  loosened,  that  is  to  say  worked  to  and 
fro,  with  a  view  to  allowing  more  of  the  bottom- 
heat  to  escape.  When  the  plants  show  signs  of 
froiting,  examine  them  at  the  roots  and  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water  if  fonnd  di^.  Those  that 
are  more  disixwed  to  grow  than  to  fmit  should  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side  at  the  rots  till  they  do  froit. 
Young  plants  placed  in  their  fruiting  pots  last 
month  must  not  be  kept  dry  at  the  root^  this  or 
any  other  sodden  check,  and  also  undue  excite- 
ment, ciusing  them  to  fmit  prematurely.  Exa- 
mine the  soil  to  a  good  depth,  and  where  needed 
give  enough  water  to  thoroaghly  moisten  it ;  aub- 
aeqaently  water  very  carefully,  aa  It  is  very  easy 
to  sour  some  soils  and  to  render  them  unfit  for 
Fine  roots.  These  young  plants  onght  to  be  thinly 
plunged  in  a  fairly  brisk  bottom-heat,  say  from  76° 
to  80°,  the  honae  temperatures  ranging  from  60° 
to  65"  by  night  to  70°  and  75°  with  sanBhino  and 
air.  Sjringe  very  lightly  overhead  when  cloaing 
the  house  early  on  clear  days.  Those  that  were 
not  anffioiently  well  rooted  to  place  in  their  fruit- 
ing pots  early  in  Uarch  ought  to  have  these  givoi 
them  now. 

Bananab.— Fully  grown  plants  of  Husa  Caven- 
dishi  or  any  with  stout  stems  about  20  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  which  were  rested 
somewhat  during  the  winter,  ought  aoon  to  be 
showing  fruit.  Only  a  little  excitement  will  have 
been  necessary  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end, 
and  that  ought  to  have  been  forthcoming  in  the 
BhKpe  of  extra  high  temperatures  during  the  bright 
annny  days  of  March.  If  the  plants  are  kept  in 
rather  low  or  ordinary  store  temperatures  the 
chances  are  they  will  not  show  frait  till  nearer 
midsummer,  the  bottom  heat  and  high  tempera- 
tares  usually  afforded  fruiting  FhMs  also  suiting 
fruitiiw  Bananas  admirably.  Until  th^  do  throw 
np  a  oloster  of  fruit  keep  uie  plants  rather  dry  at 
the  roots,  but  once  they  are  seen  to  be  fruiting  re- 
move some  of  the  loose  or  onocoapled  surface  soil 
In  t^e  large  pots,  tubs,  or  small  pits  as  the 
case  may  be,  ^ve  a  thorough  BoaUog  of  liquid 
manure, and  then  top-dress  with  a  mixture  of  turfy 
loam  and  good  flaky  manure.  It  is  scaraely  pos- 
sible to  overfeed  these  blants,  the  great  himgty 
roots  revelling  in  rioh  rood  and  plenty  of  mois* 
ture. 

8U0CK68I0NAL  BANANAS.— It  Is  possible  to  Start 
early  in  the  year  with  strong  well-rooted  suckers 
and  to  fruit  these  in  (he  aatamn,  the  pods  or 
"fingers"  tipraing  in  Kovember  and  December, 
bat  this  oanoot  be  done  In  ordinaiy  plant  stoves. 
In  most  cases  it  it  adviaabla  to  prepare  plants 
one  seaaon  to  fralt  the  next.  Extra  strong 
suckers,  or^  those  that  have  been  left  long 
enough  connected  with  the  parent  plant  to  de- 
velop two  or  more  strong  leaves,  are  the  best  to 
start  with,  and  being  strongly  rooted,  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  thdr  being  put  direct  into  their 
fruitiag  quarters.  They  sacoeed  well  in  tither  the 
lai^est  pots,  tubs,  or  brick  pits  2  feet  square.  Any 
rough,  rich  compost  will  grow  liiem,  half -inoh  bonea 
being  freely  added.  Prior  to  use,  well  warm  this 
through,  which  can  best  be  done  by  placing 
three  or  four  heated  brioka  in  the  centre  of  the 
heap.  Give  plenty  of  ooarae  drainage,  pot  or  plant 
moderately  firmly,  and  guard  against  souring  the 
compost  by  over-watering  at  the  outset.  Small 
Backers  should  be  placed  in  9-inoh  or  rather  la^er 
pots,  and  be  given  a  shift  before  they  become  much 
root-bound.  Aa  far  as  shading,  over-head  ayring- 
Ing  and  temperatures  are  concerned,  what  suits  the 
majoriW  of  fina-follaged  stove  plants  will  also  suit 
these  Mosas. 

Stbawbbbbibb.— High  shelves  in  vineries  and 
other  fmit  houses  are  not  the  moat  dealraUe 
pofitlonB  for  pot  Strawberries  in  hot  weather,  as 
in  Buch  places  it  Is  Bcarcely  possible  to  keep  them 
either  properly  watered  or  free  of  red  spider. 
Standing  them  in  saucers  or  trouEchs  kept  full  of 
water  is  a  poor  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  This 
certainly  saves  the  watering-pot  considerably,  hot 
at  the  expense  of  the  quality  the  fruit,  tb^ 
liathered  from 
invariably  extrei 


quality  ot  bue  inut,  cnst 
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Bhelw  where  the  pots  are  much  exposed  to  the 
fall  Bonshine,  more  coDTODlont  BhelveB,  front  and 
raised  stajteF,  and  temporary  {datforms  are  greatly 
to  be  preferred.  Tbej  will,  eran  in  snch  less 
exposed  positions,  require  to  be  gone  over  both 
in  the  mornioga  and  afternoons  of  olear  days  ant) 
watered  freely  where  at  all  dry,  and  be  also  welt 
syringed  till  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  A  bed  of 
nesh  Moss  ts  far  preferable  to  standing  the  pots 
either  in  tron^hs  or  on  turves,  especially  if  ft  is 
kept  green  and  growing.  Thin  oat  the  newly-set 
frnit  early  and  freely  if  good  aiied  samples  are 
required,  and  use  liqaid  manare  oonstantly. 

Fbaotigal. 


THE  KITCHBN  OARDBN. 

Hain-cbop  Cabbots.— a  warm  and  sandy  soil  is 
the  best  for  Carrots,  bat  as  it  is  only  in  isolated 
instances  that  sach  natural  advaniages  are  to  be 
hafi,  the  grower  has  to  adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances and  improve  the  soil  as  best  he  can.  In 
some  gardens,  however,  ft  fa  with  dlfficalty  that  a 
olein  and  even  sample  can  be  secnred  on  account 
of  tbe  ravages  of  the  gmb,  which  on  some  soils  fs 
very  prevalent.  On  other  soila,  again,  even  if  not 
devastated  by  the  grub,  good  Carrots  cannot  be 
grown.  Tbis  generally  happens  in  tbose  old  gar- 
dens which  are  over>rtoh'in  humas.  In  these  cases 
a  dTMsfng  of  freshndaked  lime  pointed  Into  the 
soilprevioQS  to  sowing  wonld  mend  matters  oon- 
slderably.  Where  the  gmb  is  prevalent  drastic 
m-asares  shoold  already  have  been  taken,  to  be 
followed  up  now  by  working  into  the  surface  a 
good  dressing  of  burned  garden  refuse,  i^o  soot  and 
salt,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  about  an  ounce  to  the 
sqnare  yard.  Becently  manured  S3il  is  not  soit- 
aue  for  Carrots,  this  caasiDg  the  roots  to  become 
forked.  Any  time  from  now  up  till  the  middle  of 
the  month  Is  a  suitable  time  for  sowing,  tbe  latter 
data  on  cold  soils.  After  adding  tbe  correctives  men- 
tioned,  the  surface  should  be  evenly  trodden  over, 
a  fairly  firm  seed-bed  being  very  desirable.  As 
regards  tbe  best  kinds  for  sowing,  the  Intermediate 
and  the  Stomp  roited  are  the  beat.  The  Alttiog- 
ham  and  Long  Sarrey  are  <Hily  adapted  fur  deep 
and  fertile  soils.  Tbe  drills  should  ha  drawn  ont  a 
foot  apart,  but  an  extra  3  inches  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  the  space  could  be  spared.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  thinly,  thick  sowing  of  Carrots  being 
a  deluded  evil,  as  during  the  process  of  thinnipg 
those  left  behind  are  sore  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
jored.  If  the  soil  should  be  at  all  lampy,  a  little 
finer  soil  scatterad  along  the  drills  wUl  ensure  more 
TQgnlar  germlnatioo. 

PABSLBir.— On  those  soils  where  it  is  with  difB- 
calty  that  it  will  succeed,  from  the  persistent 
habit  it  has  of  dying  away  through  the  ravages  of 
grub,  which  is  most  prevaJent  on  light  soiI«,  Boot, 
burned  refoae  and  even  old  lime  rubbish  are 
good  correctives.  A  little  auperpbo-'tphate,  also 
kainit,  should  also  be  tried,  as  it  is  very  dis- 
appointiDg  to  be  withoot  a  supply  of  Par- 
sley, tbe  more  so  when,  perhaps,  only  a  little 
distance  away  it  will  succeed  without  the  least 
tronblei  The  soil  having  been  got  into  a  fit  state 
both  as  regards  its  fertility,  &c.,  the  surface  should 
be  equally  trodden  over,  ai  a  firm  root-run  is  what 
this  crop  delights  in.  Some  people,  when  thinning 
out  the  plants,  tnnsplant  the  thinnings  for  succes- 
sion crops.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  the 
site  should  be  well  exposed  to  both  lanshlne  and 
direct  light. 

PBOTECrriNO  ASPARAOnS  FBOM  FBOST.— The 
sunny  days  which  we  are  now  having,  although  the 
nights  are  cold,  will  certainly  take  due  effect  upon 
the  coldest  soils,  and  if  warm  rains  should  follow, 
Aspangns  will,  no  doubt,  be  considerably  earlier 
than  nsuat.  This  being  the  case,  and  as  soon  as 
tbe  heads  show  throngh  and  there  Is  the  lik^hood 
of  frost,  a  little  clean  litter  laid  lightly  over  the 
points  will  save  them.  In  those  cases  where  a 
length  of  blanched  stem  ia  desirable,  this  ii  best 
secured  by  placing  a  mound  of  leaf  soil  and  sand 
over  each  crown.  This  U  mach  to  be  preferred  to 
heaping  soil  over  the  topi  of  the  beds.  In  catling, 
oat  all  that  appear?,  large  and  small,  tbe  larger 


being  sorted  out  for  cooking  and  the  smaller  for 
Asparagus  soup.  It  does  not  benefit  the  crowns  to 
leave  the  smaller  growths,  as  these  prevent 
stronger  ones  from  pushing  op.  If  any  crowns 
are  known  to  be  weak,  do  not  cut  them  at  all  and 
mark  with  a  stick.  In  cutting  Aaparague,  it  la 
much  better  to  clear  tbe  heads  off  as  they  rise 
and  when  cutting  Is  over  to  let  the  plants  rise 
together,  except  in  isolated  oases  with  weak 
crowns,  and  with  which  it  ia  maoh  better  to  forego 
catting  for  a  seasra.  Hard  cutting,  having  the 
nowns  too  deep,  and  also  inadequate  feeding  are 
certainly  maoh  against  the  free  pn^iress  of  Aspa- 
ragne. 

FBBTlLiaBBs  FOB  AsPABAGUS. — Just  as  fresb 
growth  is  Gommenoing  a  little  artificial  fertiliser 
will  be  of  benefit.  Salt  in  itself  is  good,  even  on 
heavy  land,  whatever  some  people  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  but  I  like  to  supptemrat  it  with  other 
commodities.  Soot,  salt,  Peravian  guano  in  equal 
quantities,  and  sown  lightly  over  the  surface  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  will  be  found 
a  great  aid  to  free  growth.  Fish-potash  guano  is 
also  excellent. 

Bboad  Beans. — The  early  sowings  of  the  Long- 
pod  section  should  now  be  followed  up  byaano- 
cesaional  one  of  Green  Windsor  or  some  other  ap- 
proved type.  Select  a  strong  soil,  as  It  is  on  this 
that  Beans  thrive  the  best.  Sow  the  feeds  in 
doable  rows  alternately  6  Inches  asunder,  the  rows 
also  being  quite  3  feet  or  i  feet  i^iart. 

A.  YOUNO. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  month  of  If  arch  is  noted  for  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  weather  even  in  one  day.  April 
is  often  as  cold  as  March  and  quite  as  changeable, 
and  during  this  month  tbe  cultivator  is  probably 
more  anxious  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
The  sun  is  more  powerful  than  it  is  in  March,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  ventilators  well  in 
order  to  admit  enough  air,  and  the  blinds  are  let 
down  to  prevent  the  leaves  of  many  Orchids  from 
b^og  pcuded.  By  and  by  It  becomes  cloudy,  and 
the  blinds  have  to  be  rolled  ap  again.  There  may 
be  too  much  of  this  rolling  up  and  letting  down  of 
blinds,  and  the  man  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  the  work  knows  exactly  what  it  wanted,  and 
will  rather  put  on  less  ventilation  than  spend  the 
best  part  of  the  day  leaving  his  work  to  roll  up 
and  let  down  Idinds.  There  ia  no  need  to  alter 
them  for  very  trifling  changes;  a  black-looking 
cloud  may  obscure  the  sun,  and  things  look  as 
if  sanlight  was  gone  for  the  day,  but  In  ten 
minutes  or  so  it  shines  out  brightly  again.  Under 
sach  conditions  of  the  weather  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  ventilate  oantioosty  and  leave  the 
blinds  down,  for  there  is  much  danger  of  the 
leaves  being  scalded  in  bursts  of  sunshine  if  the 
plants  are  exposed.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  fine 
large  specimen  of  Cattleya  labiata  Wamert  badly 
injured  by  scalding  in  the  spring  owing  to  rather 
free  exposure  to  the  sun  in  a  day  of  rapid  changes. 
The  leaves  bore  the  marks  for  several  years. 
Another  thing:  in  these  cold  April  days  and  colder 
night*,  when  frost  may  set  in  all  too  suddenly,  we 
must  look  after  the  management  of  the  heating 
apparatus.  The  houses  may  ran  up  easily  by  sun- 
shine when  tbey  are  shut  up  in  the  afternoon  to 
15°  or  so  above  tbe  minimum  temperature  with  a 
keen  frost  wind  blowing,  and  to  prevent  a  sudden 
drop  when  thn  sun  sin^  to  rest,  a  sharp  fire  may 
be  pot  on,  banking  it  well  up  at  ten  o'clock.  The 
oatnde  temperature  Is  generally  lovre^t  at  sunrise, 
and  here  the  mistake  is  often  made  if  the  houses 
are  low  of  filling  the  famaces,  oblivions  of  tbe 
tact  that  it  takes  longer  to  heat  the  pipes  when 
much  fuel  is  put  in  than  if  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity is  used.  The  right  way  to  do  if  tbe  fire  ia  well 
burned  down  is  to  rake  oat  any  olinkers  that  have 
gathered  round  the  harB,drawthe  embers  ti^ether, 
put  a  small  quantity  of  fuel  over  them,  draw  out 
the  damper,  shut  the  furnace  door,  and  open  the 
ash-pit  door.  Tbe  stoker  has  full  control  over  a 
smalt  fire,  and  if  the  sun  breaks  oat  brightly  and 
continues  so,  it  iaeasy  to  bank  ap  tbe  fire  and  keep 
it  down ;  on  tbe  other  hand,  a  large  fire  cannot  be 


controlled  in  any  way  ezoept  by  drawing  ont  the 

glowing  fuel. 

There  Is  plenty  of  woA  to  do  now  in  tbe  bonaas. 
Some  plants  need  repotting ;  any  needing  to  be 
done  in  tbe  cool  house  should  be  seen  to  this  month. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  matters  a  great  deal  as  to 
tbe  state  of  growth  the  plants  are  in  when  repot- 
ting such  things  as  0 ci on togloam m  crispum,  O. 
Pescatorei,  0.  triumpbans,  0.  hyatrix,  and  ottwrt, 
bat  if  a  choice  can  be  made,  it  is  better  to  do 
so  when  the  plants  have  started  to  grow  a  little. 
If  a  plant  has  become  exhausted  by  flowering  to 
that  extent  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  shrunk,  it  is 
better  to  leave  them  so  until  they  have  plumped 
up  again.  When  a  plant  Is  in  an  exhausted  state, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  recover  before  the  roots 
are  disturbed.  Ada  aaranthuia  has  flowered  well, 
and  would  have  now  been  in  oajrital  oooditioa  had 
ft  not  been  necessary  to  cut  the  fiower-spikes  f<ff 
house  decoration.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have 
the  flower-spikes  of  any  Orchids  a  long  time  upon 
the  plants,  but  this  luxuiy  is  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  vigour.  Tbe  Ada  is  a  free-growing  plant 
when  it  takes  well  to  the  cultural  conditions,  and 
is  excellent  for  exhibition  owing  to  its  distinct 
colour.  Glveplenty  of  water  when  the  plants  are 
in  growth.  The  Uasderalllas  of  tbe  H.  Hanyana, 
M.  Veitohiana,  and  H.  ignea  types  are  now  throw- 
ing up  their  flowers  freely  or  are  in  bloom,  and 
should  alf  o  be  freely  watered.  The  surface  should 
be  covered  nearly  over  with  growing  Sphagnum, 
and  the  peat  used  should  be  of  good  quality.  The 
roots  ran  amongst  the  peat  and  broken  nets  mixed 
:with  it  when  tbe  Sphagnam  Hoss  has  nearly 
covered  the  surface,  but  they  do  not  thrive  so  well 
when  the  Moss  Is  allowed  to  take  full  posses- 
sion. A  plant  we  value  greatly  in  tha  cool 
house  is  a  good  variety  of  Haxiilaria  ve- 
nusta  grandiflora.  It  grows  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  forming  Immense  masses  in  a  very  short 
period.  Tbe  sepals  and  petals  are  pare  white  and  of 
Kood  form,  the  flowers  being  very  delicately  f  cented. 
For  catting  I  prefer  them  to  those  of  Lycaste 
Sklnneri  alba.  The  Maxillaria  blooms  all  through 
tbe  winter ;  we  get  plenty  of  flowers  from  the 
large  plants.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  immense 
number  of  bulbs  are  formed  daring  the  growing 
season  ;  thev  become  quite  crowded,  and  the  plants 
have  to  be  divided.  Mow  is  a  good  time  to  see  to 
tbe  repotting  of  them.  I  find  they  do  better  in  a 
compost  of  good  fibrous  loum  and  peat  with 
Sphagnum  added  than  in  Luim  alone,  or  in  peat  by 
itAelf.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  peat  is  the  right 
thing  for  almost  all  Orchids,  but  in  many  oases, 
and  this  is  one  of  them,  we  get  better  quality  by 
using  loam.  I  plaoa  the  plants  of  it  at  the  ooolest 
end  of  the  house.  Oncidinm  macranthum  suc- 
ceeds admirably  under  the  same  cool  and  motdt 
conditions.  The  distinct  Odontoglossum  Edward! 
thrives  admirably  under  the  same  conditions  and 
is  very  regular  in  its  time  of  flowering,  needing  a 
fair  supply  of  water  all  the  year  roand.  Repot 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  start  to  grow  after 
flowering.  In  cold  weather  the  cool  house  should 
have  a  temperature  of  4.5°  at  tbe  lowest,  but  ft  is 
better  to  keep  it  up  to  a^  a  mioimum,  with  a 
rise  of  5°  or  lO''  by  day.  The  Cattleya  house  has 
fallen  below  55°  on  very  cold  nijihts,  but  it  is 
better  not  t->  allow  it  below  this  point.  The  d  ly 
temperature  ii  as  high  as  80°  by  sno-heat.  The 
warmest  house  has  also  fallen  below  65°,  but  it 
generallj  ranges  between  that  and  70°  as  a  mioi- 
mum. We  keep  the  temperature  ap  to  7S°  by  day 
without  sun-heat,  85°  wiUi  tbe  snn. 

J.  DoUGIiAS. 


PLANT  HOUSBS. 

Plants  in  cold  fbames  and  pits.— Every  nook 
and  comer  will  now  be  needed  for  one  kind  of 
plant  and  another ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  make 
more  room  a  fair  namber  of  plants  can  safely  be 
stood  oat  of  doors  in  favourable  positions. 

The  Cbimnby  Campanula  (C.  pyramidalis)  fs 
an  instance  of  this— in  fact  in  any  case  I  would 
prefer  to  let  the  plants  now  be  fully  exposed,  con- 
sidering that  in  some  places  f^'^ 
I  wintered  ont^j,gfe^4co|4>i^^t^ 
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fer  Dot  to  mo  the  rbk.  Where  this  osefol  old- 
fashioned  flower  vu  not  potted  at  the  latter  end 
of  hut  Beaion,  another  ihift  mil  now  bo  nee^o] 
for  planta  of  both  etagea  (those  th%t  will  flower 
this  year  and  those  beiod^  grown  on  for  the  next). 
Last  aatamn  I  potted  some  that  were  extra 
vigorous  into  12-inch  pots  and  others  have  now 
followed  suit,  bat  the  former  will  no  doobt  flower 
the  best,  and  I  saspeot  with  more  branching 
spikes.  It  is  possible  to  shift  them  into  eren 
larger  pots  with  soocess,  bnt  taken  all  in  all  I 
think  12-inch  polA  qnite  large  enough  for  the 
greenboose.  The  younger  plants  from  last  year's 
seed  sowing  have  been  wintered  in  4^-inch  pots ; 
these  will  now  take  ti-inch  and  S-inch  according  to 
their  vigoor,  with  another  shift  later  on  where 
necessary.  The  toil  I  use  Is  nearly  all  good 
loam,  with  a  little  leaf-monld  and  a  few  handfols 
of  bone  meal ;  f^ing  this  latter  ingredient,  some 
lime  rubble  would  be  an  assistance.  Firm  potting 
is  always  practised ;  it  gives  tbe  best  resalts  in 
every  way.  Seeds  should  now  be  sown  if  not 
alreaiy  done,  a  cool  po>'ition  in  a  pit  or  frame 
being  tbe  best  place.  Where  tbe  plants  do  not 
flower  tbe  second  season  after  tbe  sowiog  of  the 
seed,  tbey  always  make  extra  fine  plants  the  next 
year. 

Stocks,  Sec— Where  the  Intermediates  or  Bromp- 
tons  have  been  up  to  now  In  cold  frames  there  will 
be  no  further  necee-ity  to  give  protection,  anless  it 
be  to  hasten  any  into  flower  in  pot  s  for  the  cooser- 
vatoiy.  The  forwardest  and  mo>t  [oomiffiDg  of 
those  stood  outside  will  possibly  now  need  a  shift 
for  tbe  same  purpose  later  on  ;  for  this  work  the 
Intermediates  are  most  usefnl.  Spring-sown  Ten- 
weeks  now  fit  for  potting  three  plants  in  a  pot 
shonid  have  attention  before  tbey  draw  op  weak 
and  legg; ;  4^- inch  pots  are  large  enough,  no  further 
shift  b^ng  needed.  These  shonid  be  watered  very 
oardnlly  nntil  fresh  root-wition  baa  fairly  set  in  ; 
even  then  watering  most  not  be  overdone.  In  the 
c-tse  of  autamn-Bown  Intermediates,  I  have  only 
watered  twice  or  thrice  since  last  October.  Too 
much  water  for  Stocks  is  simply  rninona,  save  when 
qat  ^e  pot-boond.  The  weaker  of  the  Intermediates 
a  id  all  the  Bromptoaa  m^y  now  be  planted  out  of 
doors  to  save  any  farther  troubia  This  latter  sug- 
gestion should  also  be  followed  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance now  where  plants  for  the  open  borders 
have  for  greater  safety  been  wintered  in  oidd  pits ; 
this  will  save  attention  in  the  way  of  watcsing, 
itself  of  no  small  Importance. 

HlONOHBTTE.— Where  thU  indispensable  plant 
baa  been  through  tbe  winter  in  cool  pits,  more 
attention  will  now  be  required  in  the  way  of  water- 
ing  ;  if  kept  at  nil  on  the  dry  side  tbe  resalts  will 
soon  be  apparent  in  siokly-looking  foliage.  Plants 
that  are  now  showing  flower  shonid  have  assistaooe 
hj  means  of  some  manorial  stimnlant  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  I  have  never  found  anything  to 
give  better  resnUs  than  Peruvian  guano.  It  is 
hardly  advisable  to  stand  these  forward  plants  out 
of  doors  if  it  oan  be  avoided,  but  later  ones  can  be 
so  treated  if  the  room  is  really  needed.  Spring- 
sown  stock  shonid  most  decidedly  be  retained 
under  cover,  the  best  place  being  npon  an  ash  bed 
and  near  the  gloss  in  a  cold  frame.  Where  the 
early  sowing  has  not  proved  so  satisfactory  as  one 
would  desire,  another  shonid  be  made  at  once, 
whilst  in  any  case  if  there  be  a  surplus  stock  of 
plants,  they  may  with  advantage  be  tamed  ont  of 
pots  for  early  cntting. 

Ijliums —Where  these  have  been  wintered  in 
cold  pits  and  fresh  growth  is  now  commencing, 
the  idants  should  be  gone  tbrongh  for  potting  or 
top-dressing  according  to  their  needs.  In  our 
ease  we  have  just  potted  a  nomber  of  plants 
freshly  Imported  last  spring  and  then  potted 
singly  into  6-inoh  pota,  now  into  one  else  larger. 
The  roots  of  these  were  not  in  any  case  disturbed, 
being  active  and  vigorons,  having  retained  their 
vitality  all  tbe  winter,  new  growth  now  just  com- 
mencing. These  are  now  stood  out  of  doors  under 
a  north  wall,  being  intended  for  late  antnmn 
flowering ;  tbe  sorts  are  varieties  of  L.  lancifollnm. 
The  same  treatment  will,  however,  do  for 
ouratum  as  to  {wtting,  but  I  would  not  in  this 
case  give  them  each  a  cool  position  afterwards. 


Newly-imported  bnlbs  of  either  these  or  any  other 
sort  that  nave  been  potted  up  this  spring  shonid 
not  he  ventured  ontaUe  yet  for  fear  of  any  excess 
of  moisture  whilst  there  are  bat  few  rooti.  If  they 
mast  be  stood  oot»ide,  it  will  be  better  to  mound 
over  the  pota  some  cocoa  fibre  or  other  material  to 
save  watering  as  well  as  to  throw  wet  off  during 
heavy  rains. 

Chbysanthehuiis.— These  will  still  oocupy  n 
goodly  amonnt  of  space  in  pits  and  frames,  but  if 
hard  pushed  for  want  of  room  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  stand  them  oatside  entirely  in  a  week's  time, 
providing  a  night  protection  by  means  of  mats  and 
stakes.  It  is  far  better  to  do  this  than  to  grow 
them  crowded  teacher  nnder  glass  to  their  com- 
plete disadvantage.  In  any  case  all  possible  venti- 
lation shonid  be  given  them,  for  the  hardier  they 
are  kept  the  better  will  be  the  after  resalts.  Pot- 
ting sbonld  not  be  deterred  for  the  exoose  of  want 
of  room ;  rather  than  do  this  I  would,  as  afore  sug- 
gested, stand  them  oatside  onoe  and  for  all.  Late- 
struck  catlings  will  be  all  tbe  better  for  having 
protection  a  little  longbr,  but  growth  sboald  not  in 
this  cate  be  hastened     keeidng  them  at  all  close. 

Jambs  Hudson, 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


JAPANESE  HOLLIES. 

Japan  and  Eastern  North  America  are  equally 
rich  in  species  of  Holly,  there  betI^{  thirtmn  or 
fourteen  in  eMh  of  the  two  regions.  In  Japan, 
however,  HolUea  iirow  to  a  larger  size  than  they 
do  in  North  America,  there  being  eight  or  nine 
trees  in  this  genua  in  the  Mikado  a  empire,  and 
only  four  in  the  United  States ;  and  some  of  the 
Japanese  Hollies  are  much  larger  and  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  our  apecies.  The  moat 
beautiful  of  them  all  is  cortainly  the  southern 

Ilbx  LATiFOUA,  an  evergreen  tree  now  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  gardens  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, where  it  was  first  carried  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  Although  a  native  of  Southern 
Japan,  Ilex  latifolia  appears  perfectly  at  home 
in  Tokio,  where  it  is  often  seen  in  large  gar- 
dens and  temple  grounds,  and  where  it  occa- 
sionally makes  a  tree  50  feet  to  60  feet  in  height, 
with  a  Btrawht  tall  trunk  covered  with  the  pale 
smooth  bark  which  is  found  on  those  of  most 
plants  of  this  genua.  The  leaTes  are  sometimes 
6  inches  long  and  3  inches  or  4  indies  broad, 
and  are  very  thick,  dark  green,  and  exceedingly 
luatrons.  The  la^  scarlet  f  rait  of  this  tree, 
which  does  not  ripen  until  the  late  autumn  or 
earlywintermonthi,  and  which  is  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion,  remains  on  the  branches 
until  the  beginning  of  the  following  summer. 
Ilex  latifolia  is  probably  the  handsomest  broad- 
leaved  evei^reen  tree  that  grows  in  the  forests 
of  Japan,  not  only  on  account  of  its  brilliant 
abundant  fruit,  but  also  on  account  of  the  size 
and  character  cf  its  foliage.  It  may  be  expected 
to  prove  hardy  in  Washington,  and  will  certainly 
fiouriah  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  GuU 
States, 

luuc  iNTBORA  is  also  a  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinctly desitable  ornamental  tree,  often  culti- 
vated in  the  temple  gardens  <^  Japan,  where  it 
frequently  reaches  a  height  ol  30  feet  or  40 
feet.  The  leaves  are  3  inches  or  4  inches  long, 
and  apparently  quite  entire.  The  fruity  whidi 
is  rather  long-stolked,  is  nearly  half  on  inch  in 
diameter,  and  very  showy  during  the  winter, 
A  variety  of  this  species  ( var.  leucoclada,  Maxm.), 
a  shrub  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  with  narrower 
leaves  and  smaller  fruit,  is  a  northern  form, 

Sowing  as  far  north  as  Southern  Yezo.  On 
ount  Hakkoda,  near  Aomori,  I  found  this 
plant  in  full  flower  and  with  ripe  fruit  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  and  secured  a  supply  of  the 


seeds,  so  that  its  hardiness  can  be  tested  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that,  although  this  plant  and  several 
other  broad-leaved  evei^preen  shrubs,  including 
two  or  three  species  of  Holly,  grow  in  Japan  in 
a  higher  latitude  than  Massachusetts,  the^  are 
protected,  as  Maximowicz  has  already  pmuted 
out,  during  the  winter  by  an  undisturbea  cover- 
ing of  snow,  and  are  not  exposed,  tiicrefore,  to 
the  changes  of  clinute  which  endanger  the  ex- 
istence M  many  plants  in  Eastern  America. 
In  J^MU,  moreover,  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
the  summer  and  winter  droughts,  which  often 
sap  their  vitality  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  are  often  more  directly  responsible  for 
the  ajjparent  want  of  hardiness  of  maiw  plants 
than  intense  winter  cold.  A  third  Japanese 
evergreen  species, 

Ilbx  rotunda,  is  also  occasionally  cultivated 
by  the  Japanese,  although  I  only  saw  two  or 
throe  specimens  of  it ;  these  were  handsome 
trees,  30  feet  to  40  feet  in  height,  with  well- 
formed  trunks  12  inches  to  13  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  very  dark 
green  and  lustrou^i,  although  neither  thick  nor 
very  coriaceous.  The  fruit  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  two  species  already  mentioned. 

Ilex  pedunculo»a  is  exceedingly  common  on 
the  Nagasendo,  the  great  central  mountain  rood 
of  Japan,  in  the  valley  of  Ihe  Kisogawa,  This 
plant  is  sometimes  a  shrub  2  feet  or  3  feet  in 
heigh^  and  u  sometimes  20  feet  or  30  feet  high, 
when  It  is  a  well-formed  tree,  witii  a  narrow, 
round-topped  head.  The  stems  of  the  flower- 
clusters,  from  which  is  derived  its  specific  name 
and  which  are  longer  than  the  leaves,  give  tiiis 
plant  its  sreatest  cborm,  for  they  hold  we  large 
bright  red  fruit,  wiiich  is  solitaiy,  or  arrangeid 
in  clusters  of  three  or  four,  well  outside  the 
leaves,  giving  to  the  planta  a  peculiar  and  beau- 
tiful appearance  in  the  autumn.  Occasionally 
a  tree  of  this  species  was  seen  in  the  garden  of 
an  inn  on  the  Nagaseudo,  but  it  is  evidently 
little  known  or  cultivated  in  Japan,  and  appa- 
rently has  not  been  introduced  into  western 
gardens.  Ilex  pedunculosa  will  certainly  flourish 
in  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  it  will  survive  and  possibly 
thrive  in  the  Northern  United  States,  as  in 
Japan  it  is  found  at  hiffh  elevations  in  a  region 
of  exoessive  winter  colu. 

Ilex  crknata  is  the  most  widely  dtstribnted 
and  the  most  abundant  of  the  Japanese  Hollies 
with  persistent  leaves  ;  this  plant  is  abundant  in 
Hokkaido,  on  the  footiiills  of  Mount  Hakkoda, 
and  on  the  sandy  barrens  near  Giffu,  on  the 
Tokaido ;  and  I  found  it  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  empire  which  I  visited.  It  b  usually  a 
low,  much-branched  rigid  shrub,  3  feet  or  4  feet 
high,  but  in  culcivation  it  not  infrequently  rises 
to  the  height  of  20  feet  and  assumes  the  habit 
of  a  tree  not  unlike  the  Box  in  general  appear- 
ance. The  leaves,  which  are  light  green  and 
very  lustrous,  vary  conuderably  in  size  and 
shape,  although  they  ure  rarely  more  than  on 
inch  long.  The  black  frait  is  produced  in  great 
profusion  and  in  the  autumn  adds  materiaUy  to 
the  beauty  of  the  plant  This  is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  the  HoUies  with  the  Japanese.  Va- 
rieties with  variegated  leaves  are  common  and 
apparently  much  esteemed.  Zlex  crenata  and 
several  of  its  varieties,  with  variegated  foliage, 
were  inboduoed  into  western  gardens  many 
years  ago  and  ore  occasionally  cultivated,  al- 
though the  value  of  this  plant  aa  an  under- 
shruo  appears  to  be  hardly  known  or  appre- 
ciated outside  of  Japan.  Of  the  broad-leaved 
Japanese  evergixenB  I  have  the  most  hope  of 
success  with  Ilex  crenata  in  this  climate,  and 
if  it  proves  really  hardy  ^  will  be  a  in^ti  useful 
sddition  toB^jf^lt^^FiVtjOOQlC 
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Ilex  Sudbeoki^  another  eveigrenn  ipeoies 
quite  unknown,  I  believe,  in  gardens,  may  be 
expected  to  thrive  in  Europe,  and  poestbly  iu 
the  Northern  United  States,  as  it  is  an  in- 
habitant of  Southern  Yezo  and  Northern 
Hondo,  where  on  Mouot  Hakkoda  I  found 
it  in  fruit,  and  was  able  to  secure  a  supply  of 
tbe  seeds.  It  is  a  spreading  bush  5  feet  or 
6  feet  high,  and  bean  bright  scirlet  long- 
stalked  souTitary  fruit  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Hex  Siideroki  ia  an  unnsnalljr  handsome  plant 
in  the  autamn  and  of  oonaideraUe  promise. 
Of  the  section  of  the  genus  with  deciduous 
leaves  (Prinos),  represented  in  Eastern  North 
America  by  the  familiar  Black  Alder,  Ilex 
verticillafca  of  our  northern  swamps,  and  by  the 
arborescent  Ilex  Montioola  of  the  AUmfhany 
Mountains,  there  uw  several  apedes  in  «^)an. 
The  largest  of  these. 

Ilex  macbopoda,  is  widel;^  distributed,  but 
not  a  common  plant.  I  saw  it  on  the  olifb  at 
Mororan  on  the  shores  of  Volcano  Bay,  on  the 
hiUs  above  Nikkn,  and  on  the  flanks  of  Mount 
Koma-Os-Take,  in  Central  Japan^  although  only 
a  single  plant  in  each  of  these  widely  separated 
localities.  Ilex  macropoda  is  a  round-neaded 
tree  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk 
sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  a  well- 
shaped  handsome  tree.  The  leaves  assume  a 
bright  clear  yellow  colour  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  form  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
bright  red  long-stalked  fruit,  which,  although 
not  very  Urge,  is  ezoaedingly  abundant.  Ilex 
macropoda  grows  not  only  far  norUi,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hijrabe  has  recently  written  me  of  its 
disssvery  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Sapparo, 
but  in  the  most  ezpoMd  situttiona  and  at  nigh 
elevaUons  ;  and  there  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  it  should  not  thrive  in  our  Northern  States, 
where  it  may  be  expected  to  add  considerably 
to  the  beauty  aS  shrubberies  in  the  autumn 
and  eariy  winter.  A  mnch  more  common  plant 
than  Ilex  nsoropoda  is 

Iliz  Siiboldi,  sltliongh  thi«  species  does  not 
reach  Hokkaido  or  ascend  to  high  derations  on 
the  mountains  of  Hondo.  It  much  resembles 
our  North  American  Ilex  verticiUata  and  Ilex 
Iterigata,  although  much  less  beautiful  than 
either  of  these  species,  the  fruit  being  sm^er 
and  less  highly  coloured.  Ilex  Sielwldi  is  a 
tall  spreading  shrub,  very  common  in  Inw 
groand^  and  near  the  borders  of  streams,  with 
slender  stems  often  12  feet  or  15  feet  high, 
and  stnall  scirlet  fruit  clustered  on  the  short 
lateral  spur-like  branchleta.  In  the  autumn 
the  leafless  branches  of  this  shrub  covered 
with  fruit  are  sold  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  streets  of  Tokio  for  the  decoration  of 
dwelling-houses,  for  which  purposa  they  are 
admirably  suited,  as  the  berries  remain  on  the 
branches  and  retain  Uieir  coloor  for  a  long 
tim».  Ilex  Siaboldiwas  Introduced  manyyears 
a^  into  American  gardens  by  the  late  Thomas 
Hogj.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretam,  where  it  now  flowers  and  produces 
its  fruit  eve^  year.  As  an  ornamental  plant, 
however,  it  is  less  desirable  than  the  related 
American  species,  and  it  will  probably  only  be 
cultivated  m  this  couutey  or  in  Europe  as  a 
curiosity,  or  in  botanic  gardens. 

The  other  Japanese  Hollies  with  deciduous 
leaves,  Ilex  serrata,  which  is  closely  related  to 
and  resembles  Ilex  Sieboldi,  and  Hex  geniou- 
lata,  a  rare  shrub  of  the  high  mountains,  with 
blai^  fruit,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find. 
— OanUn  and  Foreat 


Aulea  amoetta  Is  sometimes  spoken  of  a^ 
tender,  bat  one  cannot  find  any  reason  for  Euch 


statements  unless  in  the  very  coldest  districts  of 
Bngland.  Middlesex  la  not  a  particularly  warm 
cooQty,  bat  Id  several  gardens  we  have  visited 
lately  in  this  coanly  the  shrub  has  wilhatood  re- 
cent wlnten  without  the  slightest  protection.  A 
bed  at  Kew  in  full  exposure  is  coas|nouoas  for  the 
splendid  health  of  the  plants,  now  bristling  with 
flower-bads.  Lilies  are  planted  amongst  the  Httle 
shrabs  for  protection  to  their  rising  stems  in  spring, 
and  contrast  to  the  greui  base  of  foliage  when  in 
flower. 

Fornthia  intermedia  is  a  somewhat  rare 
■hrab,  intermediate  between  P.  saspensa  and  F. 
viridisslma.  bat  as  these  are  very  closely  related, 
those  who  do  not  know  the  form  called  Intermedia 
will  probably  think  that  il  i»  scarcely  possible  to 
get  a  very  distinct  cross  between  tiie  two  kinds. 
Bat  F.  intermedia  is  well  worth  making  a  note  of. 
It  is  earlier  in  bloom  thui  F.  viiidisBima  and  erect 
in  habit,  bat  not  so  stiff,  ths  Sowers  being  very 
brilliant,  freely  produced,  and  m<tking  a  glurioas 
show  of  7elIow  coloar.  It  shoaid  ba  grouped 
boldly  to  get  the  full  effect  of  Ite  flowers,  and 
being  so  erect,  yet  spreading  ont  somewhat,  inter- 
mediate between  tfae  two  parento  in  fact,  It  is  well 
adapted  for  forming  a  good  mass.  We  noticed  it 
in  full  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew  growing  by  the  side  of  F.  suspensa  and  F. 
viridlraima.  Then  one  can  see  clearly  the 
difference.  The  la^t-mmtioned  was  only  in  bod, 
but  F.  saspensa  and  F.  Intermedia  were  in  fullest 
beauty. 

Dlrca  palustris. — Among  the  nomeroas  spe- 
cimens of  flowering  shrubs  ehown  at  the  meetii^ 
of  the  Royal  Horticsltaral  Society  from  Kew  Gar- 
dens WAS  this  Dirca,  the  Leather  Wood  of  the 
United  Stetes.  It  is  now-a-days  very  uncommon, 
tboogfa  it  wa4  introduced  into  this  country  more 
than  a  century  a^o.  The  Leather  Wood  forms  a 
mach-branched,  compact  bash,  seldom  more  than 
a  couple  of  feet  higli  and  bearing  aoertaia  amoant 
of  resemblance  to  its  near  allies,  the  Daphnes.  The 
bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  of  a  decided  yeIlow!»b 
tinge,  while  the  pendulous  stamens,  which  are  dis- 
pwed  in  little  tuTts  over  the  leaSess  twigs,  are  of 
the  same  colour.  The  obloog-^haped  leaves,  which 
are  prodoced  later  on,  have  nUo  a  tinge  of  yellow. 
A  deep,  fairly  moist  soil  of  a  peaty  nature  suits 
this  Dirca  the  best,  thooKh  it  will  sooceed  in  sandy 
loam  if  not  dried  up  daring  the  summer. — T. 

Fabiazia  imbricsta.— This  beaatifal  Chilian 
shrub,  ailuded  to  on  page  210,  is  not  hardy  in  the 
London  diatrict,  for  even  if  trained  to  a  wall,  it 
suffers  greatly  anieas  the  winter  is  exceptionally 
mild,  and  tf  severe  it  ia,  as  a  role,  killed  outright. 
At  the  best  it  can  only  be  considered  hardy  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England.  Fine  examples  of  it 
are  to  ba  seen  along  the  aoathem  ooiists,  and  it 
will  also  thrive  when  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 
Under  sacb  conditions  I,  a  few  years  ago,  observed 
a  grand  specimen  of  it  at  Sidmooth,  In  Devonshire. 
This  Fabiana  certainly  merita  all  that  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  its  beauty  when  in  flower,  and  as  it 
can  be  easily  propngated  and  If,  therafoie,  to  be 
obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  no  harm  will  be  done  in 
testing  ite  hardiness,  for,  aa  in  the  case  of  T.  W. 
BHe's  specimens,  it  may  rei^t  the  frost  better  than 
would  be  anticipated.— T. 

Bhododendron  Early  Oem.— Tlila  Rhodo- 
dendron, which  was  very  noticeable  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Koyal  Horticaltaral  Society  on  March  14,  ia 
a  moat  desirable  variety  either  for  flowering  ander 

flaas  or  in  the  open  ground.  It  was  raised  by 
[essrs.  Veitoh  at  thetr  Coombe  Wood  Nareery 
now  some  years  ago,  for  it  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  in  1874.  It  b  the  reanlt  of  inter, 
croaeing  the  hybrid  R.  preecox  and  the  deep-col 
oured  form  of  R.  dahuricam,  which  leads  to  a  very 
complicated  relationitbip,  for  R.  pnecoz  is  iteelf  a 
bybrid  between  R.  clliatnm  and  R.  dahnricom.  R. 
lEarly  Gem  is  of  a  neat  bushy  habit,  whUe  the 
flowers,  which  are  borne  iu  great  prof  asi<m,  are  of 
a  rosy  purple  hue.  Like  the  purents,  it  can  be 
forced  early  into  bloom  with  very  little  trouble, 
while  in  the  open  ground,  if  it  Is  so  situated  as  to 
be  protected  to  a  certain  extent  from  late  sptiug 


frosts,  it  is  a  valuable  early-flowering  sbrab.  A 
gronp  of  these  dwarfer-growing  early-flow«>ed 
Rhododendron*,  viv.,  R.  dahurionm  in  iu  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  R.  i«bcox,  and  R.  Early  Gem,  will  if 
uDtoaohed  by  frost  supi^y  a  bright  Mt  of  colour  at 
a  time  when  most  outdoor  shrabs  are  still  dor- 
mant.—T. 

Ivy  carpets.— It  is  really  remaikable  to  find 
how  well  the  common  Ivy  will  thrive  when  planted 
to  form  carpets  beneath  tbe  Pinus  tribe.  1  wish, 
in  referring  to  this  mattor,  to  support  the  concla- 
sioQS  pot  forth  by  "  A.  H."  When  at  Famham 
Castle  a  few  weeks  since,  I  noticed  there  that  the 
gardener  had  pluted  beneath  some  large  spread- 
ing Cedars  of  Lebanon  common  Ivy  thickly.  Just 
prior  to  that  I  had  apecially  noticed  at  Norblton 
Hall,  Kingston,  one  or  more  exceedingly  per- 
fect carpets  of  this  kind,  also  beneath  Cedars, 
thus  showing  that  Ivy  will  thrive  where  many  other 
hardy  carpet  plants  will  die.  Ivy  may  be  ntiliaed 
to  good  advantage  in  a  score  of  wa^,  especi^y 
for  the  covering  np  of  bare  places  beneath  trees 
where  shrabs  have  been  exterminated,  or  sloping 
lianks  that  will  hardly  carry  a  coating  of  Mobs,  if 
the  oommonedt  and  hardiest  of  kinds  be  employed. 
No  doubt  it  ia  beat  to  mako  cuttings,  get  plants 
rooted  freely  from  them  and  then  plant  them 
whilst  yonng  where  to  permanently  remain. — A.  D. 

A  noteworthy  tree  in  flower  now  is  Prunus 
Fissardi,  and  it  is  In  bloom  in  several  of  oar  lead- 
ing English  nurseries.  A  group  of  It  is  more 
effective  than  a  single  specimoi,  the  white 
flowers  against  the  bronzy  chocolate  tone  of 
the  young  leaves  maUu  a  rich  contrast.  It  is 
a  variety  of  Uie  Cherry  flam,  and  is  as  pretty  in 
spring  ss  at  any  season  of  the  year.  As  the 
snmmer  lengthens  the  leafage  deepens  in  coloar, 
until  it  becomes  almost  black,  whilst  the  fruits  are 
dark  crimson.  A  colonred  plate  was  given  of  it  in 
Thb  Gabdbh  September  lu,  1887,  and  although 
this  variety  is  of  comparatively  recent  Intro- 
dnotion,  it  has  become  fiUrly  common.  When 
plantii^,  however,  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary, 
as  one  does  not  want  too  mach  ot  such  a  tree,  so 
pronoanced  is  its  distinctive  leaf-colouring.  As 
in  the  case  of  vari^ated  plants,  a  few  examples 
or  a  group  are  sufficient. 

JPrunus  triloba  is  bristling  with  bloom  on  a 
sunny  wall  at  Kew,  and  if  we  get  a  few  bright  days 
will  be  a  sheet  of  flower.  A  coloured  [date  of  it  whs 
given  in  Thb  Gabdbh  of  October  3, 1885.  Although 
well  known  by  name.  It  is  scarce ;  at  least  not  so 
freely  planted  as  one  might  expect,  considering  ite 
distinct  beaaty.  Few  wall  trees  are  morebeautifnl, 
and  although  it  may  be  grown  as  abash,  it  is  against 
a  wall,a8  at  Kew,  that  one  geta  the  profuse  display  of 
flowers,  each  semi-double,  quite  rosette-shaped,  and 
delicate  rose  in  colour,  va^ng,  however,  somewha'', 
approaching  oocasionally  pure  white 

Cassandra  calyculata.  — Tbi^  little  North 
American  shrub,  even  when  in  full  flower,  is  not 
partioalarly  showy,  bat  it  possesses  one  very  desir- 
able featere,  and  that  Is  the  drooping  wax-like 
blossoms  are  not  affected  by  frosta  sufficiently 
severe  to  work  havoc  with  most  shrabs  that  are 
then  in  flow«r.  Thus  during  the  present  season  tbe 
mild  weather  experienced  thronghont  tbe  month 
of  February  and  the  early  part  of  March  was  very 
favourable  to  the  different  early-flowering  shrubs, 
with  the  result  that  in  many  oases  th«e  was  a 
greater  wealth  oE  blossoms  than  has  been  the  caw 
for  year*.  With  tbe  sharp  frosts  that  set  In  after 
the  middle  ot  March  was  passed,  combined  with 
hotannsbine  during  tbe  day,  the  flowers  were  in 
the  case  of  many  subjects  quito  killed.  Aaioi% 
those  that  suffered  most  maybe  menti<med  Rhodo- 
dendron pneoox  and  R.  dahurionm,  Andromeda 
japonica,  and  the  Dapboes.  while  Andromeda 
fltfflbnnda  suffered  bat  slightly,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Forsylhias,  white  nt  the  same  time 
this  Cassandra  and  the  little  Erica  camea  were 
untouched.  The  white  form  of  this  Erica  bad, 
however,  in  Its  moat  exposed  parte  some  of  the 
blossoms  diaoolonred.— T. 

Barberia  Aqnifblinm  aa^s^ecimuL— Ajwe 
who  have  noDi^itiEdSi^D^E&ilM^Nm 
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sitioa  OD  Grass  canaot  appreciate  its  singular 
aut;  as  compared  with  that  in  the  shrabbary 
borders  in  a  mass.  Growing  alone  where  it  has 
opportnnities  for  fall  development,  it  is  indeed  a 
worthj  object  for  a  hiwn.  Close  to  where  I  write 
a  bnab  of  it  fxMj  7  feet  in  diameter  is  growing. 
It  receives  no  pmning  whatever;  the  growth  is 
free,  vet  symmetrical,  nlthoogh  loose,  and  the 
qoantity  of  Sowers  it  piodaces  every  year  is  mar- 
vellooa.  Again,  in  the  antamn  when  the  leaves 
Bssame  the  bronzed  hae  oommoo  to  thia  plant  the 
effect  is  very  Sne. — E.  M. 

A  happy  combinfttioa.— I  recoDtly  saw  a 
ctaarmlnK  combinatioo  of  colonr  effected  with  two 
hMdy  climbers,  a  small-leaved  silver  vart^ated 
Ivy  and  Crattegas  Pyraoaotha.  Tbe  wall  was 
covered  with  tbe  Ivy,  and  over  this  was  trained 
the  '^latB^oa.  The  scarlet  berries  of  the  latter 


contrasted  well  with  the  backgroond  of  white  and 
green.  The  silver-leaved  Ivies  being  neat  in  growth, 
there  is  no  risk  of  the  Cratse^joa  being  hidden,  aa 
might  be  the  case  if  other  kinds  of  Ivies  were 
employed.— E.  H. 

Berberis  dulcis.— Of  the  various  evergreen 
Barberries  that  are  natives  of  Sonth  America  the 
finest  li  nndonbtedly  B.  Darwini,  bat  whether 
more  beaatifal  than  tbe  hybrid  B.  stenophylla  is 
at  least  an  open  question.  Though  B.  dnlcis  is 
not  nearly  so  showy  as  either  of  the  above,  it  Is 
still  a  handsome  shrnb,  and  possesses  the  merit  of 
flowering  earlier  in  the  season  than  either  of  the 
two  herein  mentioned.  It  forms  a  free  growing 
bnsh  6  feet  or  8  feet  high,  clothed  with  small  very 
deep  green  leaves  of  a  hard  leathery  textore,  while 
the  blooms,  which  are  solitary,  are,  nevertheless, 
borne  Id  great  pFofosioo,  and  being  snspeoded  on 
nnnsaally  long  stalks,  they  are  thus  Tendered  es- 
pecially noticeable.  In  colonr  the  blooms  are  of  a  ' 
clear  bright  yellow— a  very  effective  tint,  and 

Soite  disiinot  from  the  orange  hoe  of  B.  Darwini.  { 
dalde  it  also  known  1^  the  apeoiflo  name  of  i 


buxifolta.  These  evei^p^n  Barberries  all  form 
very  ornamental  flowering  shrobe,  most  of  which 
are  at  their  best  doring  Uie  spring,  thoagh  some- 
times Darwin's  Barberry  wlU  prodaoe  au  aatnmn 
crop  of  bloom.  The  deep  purple  berrie*,  too, 
which  ripen  towards  the  end  of  the  sommer,  im- 
part on  additional  featare  to  it.  The  principal 
evergreen  kinds  in  oar  garden?  are  B.  Darwini,  B. 
empetrifolia,  a  low-groniog,  somewhat  spreading 
bacli  with  small  narrow  leaves  and  golden  yellow 
blossoou ;  B.  stenophylla,  a  hybrid  between  these 
two ;  B.  congestiSoia  bakeoides,  a  very  onrlons  op- 
light  sturdy  growing  shrnb  with  la^  ronndisb 
leaves,  well  furnished  on  the  fdgw  with  prominent 
spines.  The  flowers  are  golden  jellow,  as  in  the 
others.  The  Himalayan  B.  Wallichiana,  with  its 
lemon-coloured  blossoms,  is  another  to  be  especially 
mentioned,  whfle  the  little  B.  conclnna  from  the 


same  region  if,  during  mild  winlem,  nearly  ever- 
green in  character.— T. 


FRANGOA  RAMOSA. 
(bridal  wreath.) 
THm  is  nob  grown  so  much  aa  it  deserves.  It 
is  very  useful  on  account  of  its  light,  feathery 
spikes  of  bloom,  which  are  produced  in  abund- 
ance daring  the  summer  months,  and  being 
white  are  valuable  for  cutting.  It  is  much 
hardier  than  is  often  supposed.    I  keep  the 

Slants  in  cold  frames,  not  even  plunge^  and 
0  not  lose  one.  I  have  kept  it  on  sheltered 
rockwork  without  any  protection  whatever 
damp  acts  more  injuriotuly  thui  cold.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  requires  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  growing  season.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
the  autumn  or  early  spring.  I  prefer  autumn, 
as  then  the  plants  are  of  a  good  size  by  the  fol- 
lowing season  and  bloom  freely.   If  sown  in 


autumn  it  should  be  sufficiently  early  to  get  the 
plants  pricked  off  into  3-inch  pots,  wintering  in 
a  co!d  frame.  Division  may  also  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  plants  commence'  to  grow,  giving 
them  good  loam  and  rough  peat,  potting  firmly. 
In  poor  soil  some  manure  in  a  decayed  or  dry 
state  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  Seedlings 
should  get  a  sandy  compost  and  a  temperature 
of  60'  for  a  time,  then  gradual^  be  given  cooler 
treatment.  Tba  [danta  seed  freely  in  the 
automn,  so  that  fresh  stodc  is  soon  obtained. 
It  is  well  to  raise  a  fresh  batch  either  by  divi- 
sion or  from  seed  at  least  every  three  years, 
discarding  the  older  plants.  I  grow  the  largo 
plants  in  8-inch  pots.  The  seedlings  the  first 
season  are  flowered  in  ^inoh  pots,  being  given 
a  shift  the  next  year.  There  is  another  vaiie^ 
named  F.  appendiculata  with  pale  red  spikes, 
but  I  consider  it  of  lees  value  than  F.  ramosa 
and  not  nearly  so  free  blooming.  Another  kind 
named  F.  souchifolia  with  pink  petals  is  a  pretty 
variety,  but  neither  so  nstful  nor  free  blooming 
aa  F.  ramosa.  0.  Wythes. 


Rose  Garden. 


HYBRID  SWEET  BRIERS. 
I  WAS  greatly  interested  in  the  article  on 
Lord  Penzance's  hybrid  Sweet  Brier  Roses 
which  appeared  on  p.  46  of  the  current  volume. 
The  possibilities  in  this  line  of  crosses  seem 
very  promising,  and  the  new  race  of  Roses 
thus  produced  will  bo  of  great  value.  Who 
can  love  Nature  with  all  her  lavish  wealth 
of  plant  life  and  not  be  charmed  with  ihe 
simple  and  poetic  I-^^Iantine  that  grows  so 
freely  in  every  field  and  copse  I  What 
wooer  of  the  Muses  has  failed  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  sweet  leaved  Roeel  —  "the  rain- 
scented  Eghuitine"— the  plant  to  which  the 
sun  itself  pays  homage  by  "  counting  its 
dewy  rosary  "  on  it  every  morning,  and  yet  I 
like  the  simple  term  "Sweet  Brier"  used  in 
its  designation.  It  is  so  8uggei>tive  of  the 
plant,  and  then  if  we  call  it  Sweet  Brier 
Rose,  we  quite  cover  all  its  features. 

Now  in  this  cross  with  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual strain,  see  what  we  get :  charming 
shades  of  colour,  sweetrscentcd  foliage,  per- 
petual free-blooming,  fine  fragrant  flowers, 
and  a  hardy  plant  that  is  easily  propagated 
and  free  from  mildew  and  other  annoy- 
ing diseases.  That  the  hybrids  obtained 
so  far  show  scant  tendency  to  an  in- 
creased number  of  petals  in  the  flowers 
is  not  conclusive  to  my  mind,  and  I  certainly 
look  for  dilferent  results  in  future  experi- 
ments, in  spite  of  the  strong  native  charac- 
teristics so  predominant  in  the  Sweet  Biier. 
But  why  mu^t  so  many  of  our  Rosee,  or 
flowers  of  any  kind  for  that.,  be  so  very 
double  to  make  them  beautiful  and  attractive  % 
Nature,  if  left  alone,  rarely  if  over  malEes 
flowers  that  way.  Man  must  step  in  with 
hie  superior  knowledge,  his  delicate  tools  and 
his  skill,  and  interrupt  Nature.  Is  there  not 
a  simplicity  and  grace  of  form  and  outline 
presented  to  the  eye  by  a  single  Rose  or 
other  flower  that  are  totally  absent  in  the 
double  flower  of  any  plant  V  A  dtmbkjflower 
ia  an  unnat9f^^a^VtbiykQ.Vv£Me 
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in  it  a  violation  of  one  of  Nature's  primary 
laws.  Her  simplest  method  of  reproduction  ia 
interfered  yri^  or  wholly  prevented,  and 
how  natural  is  it  that  she  should  jirotest,  as 
we  see  in  the  persistent  tendency  to  revert 
to  llie  original  form  of  inflorescence.  But 
tiie  people  like  unnatural  things,  whether 
through  ignorance,  misc- inception,  or  bad 
training.  Wo  all  like  to  see  full,  double 
flowers.  Ihe  trouble  is  that  so  very  few  are 
fond  of  single  flowers,  or  are  willing  to  tole- 
rate them  at  alL  In  this  lies  tlie  evil  of  the 
present  trend  of  public  taste  in  the  floral 
realm,  as  it  seems  to  nie.  Now  the  little 
wild  Rose  (Austrian  Brier),  with  its  five 
simple  little  ptnk  petals  and  attractive  sta- 
mens, is  a  charmingly  beautiful  little  flower 
to  me,  and  I  like  to  wear  it  in  my  coat  The 
native  Sweet  Brier  and  the  rugosa  type  are 
also  great  favourites  of  mine. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  of  these 
charming  wild  Roses  *'  improved "  out  of 
existence,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  commend 
such  enthusiastic  Libour  as  that  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  Lord  Penzance,  and 
I  want  to  help  rejoice  over  his  signal  success, 
hoping  soon  to  see  some  of  these  new  liybrid 
Briers  in  this  country. 

The  superior  results  obtained  by  crossing 
upon  the  native  Brier  instead  of  tlio  hybrid 
plant  are,  of  courae,  natural  and  quite  fortunate, 
as  the  production  of  seed  U  much  more  cer- 
tain in  the  former  case.  Hero  again  wo  see 
that  the  more  closely  we  keep  to  Nature  the 
better  we  succeed.  Surely  the  sweet-scented 
foliage  of  the  Brier  is  a  very  desirable  feature 
to  retain.  The  foliage  of  a  Kose,  or  any  other 
flower  in  feet,  is  only  second  in  importance  to 
the  flower  itself  and  always  gvei  with  it. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  is  happily  now 
more  generally  admitted  and  regarded  than 
formerly,  as  the  demand  for  long  stems  and 
vigorous  leaves  with  cut  fluwera  folly  attests. 
The  bright-coloured  heps  or  fruits  which  suc- 
ceed the  flowers  of  the  native  Boses  are  also 
very  attractive  and  desirable. 

Much  interest  wi)l  surely  be  awiikcned  by 
the  publication  of  the  beautiful  plato  and  the 
very  comprehensive  and  inatrnttive  article 
with  it  Others  will  be  induced  to  make 
similar  oxperinient:!,  among  which  I  hope  to 
be  numlwred.  II.  HENDRICKS. 

Kingston^  N.  Y. 


longiog  to  a  cIssb— the  Dijoo  Teas— that  enjoys 
comparatire  immanity  from  the  pest.  The  kiod  is 
Mme,  Berard.  If  planted  in  an  aspect  at  all  BntiDy 
or  hot  it  U  very  quickly  attacked,  and  as  I  had 
several  large  plaoti  npon  a  wall  that  had  the  Enn 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  they  were 
always  attacked  firat,  and  from  them  the  pest 
spread  to  the  dwarf  Teas  near  by.  Althongh  the 
plants  were  frequently  syringed  with  extra  strong 
solations  of  sulphide  of  potassiam,  the  pest  never 
seemed  to  be  checked  for  more  than  a  few  days, 
when  it  hnr^t  forth  with  rmewed  energy  and 
spread  rapidly,  at  times  aome  of  the  leaves  becom- 
ing perfeotly  mealy.  I  believe  the  sitoatlon  had 
very  much  to  do  with  if.— A.  H. 

Boaes  uid  Olematisea.— The  article  on  these 
by  "  Ridgewood  "  (p.  228)  deservas  attention.  There 
is  not  the  least  doabt  that  the  lo-oalled  Hybrid 
Perpetaala  enjoy  the  greater  share  of  popularity, 
and  their  in  some  cases  nm-perpetua'  blooming 
obaraoter  has  been  a  soarce  of  disappointment  to 
many.  In  a  gatden  where  these  are  planted  solely 
for  effect  I  am  convinced  that  some  other  flower- 
ing plants  mast  be  associated  with  them,  or  other- 
wise we  must  give  tbem  a  spot  where  their  antnmn 
natedoesa  will  not  be  too  obtmsive.  Three  part« 
of  the  so-called  Hybrid  Perpetoals  are  only  summer 
Boses,  making  a  gorgeous  display  during  July,  and 
if  they  are  not  denuded  of  leafage  prematurely, 
those  that  bloom  after  do  it  fitfully,  and  many 
fail  entirely  to  show  the  slightest  evidence  of  a 
perpetual  biDoming  character.  The  idea  of  asso- 
ciating Clematises  is,  therefore,  a  good  one,  since  it 
provides  for  a  ancceasion  of  bloom  from  the  same 
plot  of  ground  which  may  hitherto  have  given  but 
one  lot  of  flowers.  In  a  Saffolk  garden  I  have 
seen  delightful  arches  of  Boses  and  Clematises. 
Again,  on  walls  I  have  had  Clematises,  snch  as 
coccinea,  flammula,  Sieboldi,  and  Jnckmanni, 
acrambling  upon  the  Boses  and  hangiog  in  wreat  hs 
of  lovely  blossom.  No  apparent  harm  was  ever 
discovered,  and  there  was  much  more  of  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Ciimbiog  and  tr^Ung  plants 
might  be  allowed  much  more  freedom  in  gardens 
than  they  generally  are,  especially  those  whose  top 
grovrth  is  more  or  less  of  annual  duration.  Oar 
notions  of  neatness  are  earned  a  little  too  far 
generally  In  the  restriction  of  plants  ctf  this 
nature,  and  still  le*B  attention  is  paid  to  planting 
in  association  tliiogs  that  would  provide  a  aocces- 
slon  of  bloom, — A.  H. 


N>ph,etos  Soae.— Beycnd  all  others  this  is 
Btill  the  favourite  Tea  Bose  to  furnish  white  buds 
for  market.  It  bids  fair,  in  spite  of  the  introdno- 
tion  of  some  other  white  varieties,  to  remain  the 
favoarite  for  a  long  time.  Ur.  Wells  grows  Niphe- 
toe  largely  under  glass  at  Earlswood.  In  one  house 
a  bed  3  feet  wide  ia  planted  with  it,  the  plants 
being  3  feet  apart.  The  plants  are  very  hard 
pruned  early  in  the  winter,  then  started  in  Febra- 
ary,  they  begin  to  give  buds  in  March,  and  keep 
up  a  constant  sacceesion  to  October,  by  which  time 
both  sides  of  the  span  roof  are  full  of  growtb. 
Moderate  dressings  of  manure  and  ItberaT  water- 
ings are  given.— D. 

Soias  liable  to  mildew.— All  the  Boses  men- 
Uoned  tgr  **  B."  on  p.  227  as  being  specially  liable 
to  attacks  of  mildew  have  proved  the  same  with 
me,  but  one  kind  Uiat  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
has  been  even  worse  In  this  respect,  althongh  be- 


B0SE3  UNDER  COOL  TREATMENT. 

To  secure  Roses  in  bloom  during  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  early  in  April  there  U  no  better  method 
than  growing  them  without  aaificial  heat,  espe- 
cially when  one  has  a  lean-to  greenhouse.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  this  is  built  on  the  warmest  and 
most  sheltered  side  of  a  h^h  wall  or  building. 
Boees  in  such  a  position,  even  without  any  farther 
protection,  are  often  vety  forward  at  these  dates. 
By  pruning  them  about  the  first  week  in  January 
and  encouraging  the  sap  to  rise  steadily  and  more 
naturally  than  when  under  warmer  treatment,  to- 
gether with  plenty  of  air  npon  bright  days  previous 
to  their  having  broken  into  leaf,  one  may  secure 
the  fall  advantages  of  snob  a  warm  position  with- 
out danger  or  harm  from  late  spring  frosts,  which 
so  often  ruin  the  prospects  of  Koses  upon  a  warm 
wall  without  glass  protection.  Keen  winds  seldom 
have  much  effeoc  upon  a  house  in  this  position,  as 
they  do  not  come  from  the  right  quarter.  Under 
cool  treatment  Roses  break  quite  as  stoutly  as 
when  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  vrill  generally 
throw  equally  as  good  blooms,  with  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  better  shape  and  cleanliness  than  June 
Boses  without  glass  protection.  By  being  able  to 
secure  a  steadygrowth  without  fear  of  severe  checks 
from  night  frosts  Boees  will  bloom  fnlly  six  weeks 
to  two  months  earlier,  while  the  foliage  comes  of 
better  colour  and  is  stouter  in  texture.  As  soon  a^  the 
young  growths  ate  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  long 
let  the  borders  be  well  watered  and  occasionally 
fo^d  over,  taking  great  care  tliat  from  this  time 
mwards  tmly  what  idr  is  MMKdutely  necessary  is 


given,  and  that  eariy  precautions  are  taken  to  keep 
down  insect  pests. 

Under  two  circumstances  only  shonld  air  be 
given— when  theatmospbereisso  fullyc^rgedwith 
condensed  moisture  that  the  young  growUis  show 
signs  of  fogging  off  or  damping,  and  when  the 
sun  shines  bright  and  warn,  with  scarcely  any  air 
moving,  thus  causing  the  temperature  to  rise  too 
high  daring  the  middle  of  the  day.  With  due 
attention  to  syringing,  which  I  have  so  frequently 
recommended,  together  with  carefal  ventilation, 
mildew  and  insect  pests  are  easily  avoided.  When 
liquid  manure  is  applied  with  the  object  of  feeding 
the  roots,  let  it  be  weak  and  give  a  thorough  soak- 
ing; smalt  doses  of  this  are  not  so  beneficial.  Barly 
tn  the  morning  a  little  manure  water  sprinkled  on 
the  soil  80  thatthe  ammonia  may  rise  and  feed  the 
foliage  will  be  found  of  great  value  daring  bright 
and  tr>iDg  days,  when  it  ia  often  impossible  to 
admit  air  without  risk  of  a.  cold  draught.  The 
bright  weather  of  the  last  few  days  has  made  it 
necessary  to  afford  al^ht  shade;  this,  however, 
must  be  very  thin. .  Do  not  shade  the  whole  of  tiie 
glass;  a  little  down  the  centre  of  the  panes  is 
enough  ;  this,  with  the  bars,  will  throw  sallicient 
shade  and  relieve  the  different  portions  of  the  plants 
as  the  sun  works  round.  I  am  just  commencing  to 
cut  Boses  grown  under  the  above  treatment,  and 
during  April  and  May  hope  to  have  a  full  crop  of 
good  flowers.  H. 


MABECHAL  NIEL  BOSE. 

Fob  those  who  wish  to  grow  fur  profit  and  have 
only  a  limited  amount  of  glass,  I  am  persuaded 
from  my  own  experience  that  it  ia  better  to  grow 
Mar6chal  Niel  Bosei  than  Grapes  under  certain 
conditions.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
it  would  prove  remunerative  for  our  very  large 
growers  of  Qrapes  to  substitute  this  Bose  for 
Vines,  as  I  think  the  market  would  soon  become 
over-stocked.  I  have  CDmetotbiaconclusion  after 
five  years'  experience  in  the  case  of  two  houses 
devoted  principally  to  Boses  and  Vines.  The 
latter  !  have  now  rooted  out  and  planted  Har£- 
chal  Niel  Roses  in  their  place,  as  I  found  that 
when  Grapes  were  plentiful  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
&  limited  quantity  at  a  remunerative  price,  as  I 
had  not  sufiicient  to  send  to  a  distant  market ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  MarfichalNiel  Rose*,  I  have 
had  a  ready  sale  for  flowers  of  good  quality  up  to 
the  middle  of  April  at  a  price  that  enabled  me  to 
send  them  a  distance  of  200  miles. 

My  returns  last  year  up  to  the  middle  of  March 
for  this  Rose  were  4s.  per  dozen,  and  3».  per  dozen 
from  that  time  to  the  middle  of  April.  Smaller 
blooms  realised  2i.  per  dozen.  In  calculating  ex- 
penses in  regard  to  fuel,  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Roses  can  be  forced  into  flower  in  about 
half  the  time  that  it  takes  to  ripen  a  crop  of 
Grapes.  Last  year  and  thi-i  it  took  eleven  weeks 
to  get  the  first  lot  of  blooms  opt  n,  and  the  same 
heat  which  served  to  bring  on  the  Rosea  enabled 
me  to  raise  Tomato  plants  early,  as  I  grow  my 
Boses  on  the  culting-down  principle.  The  Tomato 
plants  in  pots  immediately  take  the  place  of  the 
Roses  on  the  roof,  so  there  ia  no  loss  of  time  in 
utilising  the  bouse,  bb  the  Tomatoes  commence 
fruiting  in  Jane,  and  remain  in  tiiat  condition 
until  the  growth  of  the  Boses  require  the  roof- 
space  afrain.  Last  year  it  was  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember before  the  whole  of  the  Tomatoes  weie 
removed  to  a  warm  wall,  so  that  the  space  was 
occapied  ihrooghout  the  year.  In  the  case  of 
Vines,  they  have  to  remain  on  the  roof  all  the  best 
part  of  the  season.  In  calculating  the  returDs 
according  to  the  roof-space  that  Roses  and  Vines 
occupy,  it  is  a  moderate  computation  to  say  that 
one  Vine  rod  and  its  laterals  will  take  up  as  much 
room  as  three  branches  of  the  Bose,  and  as  a  strong 
Bose  growth  will  flower  at  every  joint,  a  dozen 
blooms  will  be  produced  In  the  same  space  as  a 
bunch  of  Grapes  will  occupy.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
rema'k  that  Roses  do  not  require  so  much  roof- 
space  or  such  rich  borders  as  Vines.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mar^obal  Niel  B^se  lv^Q^f4>le^  to 
canker  in  aOi^yadalB^Tlaljbtl^^ 
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one.  The  best  way  of  preTeating  any  loss  of  time 
owing;  to  this  Rose  being  bo  subject  to  canker  ia  to 
pat  in  a  young  plant  or  two,  accordiog  to  tbe 
ppace,  tbe  seoond  year  after  tbe  first  planting,  and 
to  ocmtiikiie  doii^j;  bo  as  often  aa  there  are  any 
symptoms  of  weakness  In  the  others. 

J.  C.  Clabkb. 


FRUIT  AND  BOSE  FROSPEOTS. 

Thbsb  on  the  whole  are  as  promiring  as  can 
well  be  desired.  The  winter  has  been  long  rather 
than  severe,  though  some  of  tbe  aaual  frosts  of 
March  have  oome  dangeroaaly  near  to  destmotive 
force  among  early  fratt  trees  and  forward  Roses. 
A  few  Mar^cbal  Niel  and  other  Teas  on  sontb 
walls  have  been  slightly  frozen,  and  some  early 
Gooseberries  and  a  tew  of  tbe  forwardest  Fears 
and  Flams  have  saffered,  bat  the  msdn  crops  of 
fniita  and  of  Roses  in  embryo  are  safe  np  to  tbe 
date  of  writing,  the  28tb  of  Uaroh.  Tme,  tbe 
wind  is  in  tbe  east,  and  sharp  frosts  are  still 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  bat  ap  to  now  tbe 
crops — ^writing  in  general  terms — are  safe.  Every 
day  they  become  more  and  more  so,  owing  to  the 
growing  power  of  tbe  sun  and  the  adraDcing 
growth  of  the  leave)  and  yonng  bnuohleta. 
Fortnnately,  as  the  bloMoms  and  fmit  bads 
open  wider,  tbe  leaves  also  grow  larger  and 
uFord  more  protection,  making  np  to  some  ex- 
tent for  tbe  loss  of  tbe  covering  scales  of 
the  frnit  buds.  Apart  from  tbe  weather,  the 
fmit  crops  and  tbe  Roses  are  safe.  Seldom  have 
there  been  a  falier  set  uid  a  fairer  show. 
The  trees  ar«  mostly  in  prime  condition  for  yield- 
ing a  fnll  crop.  Apples,  Fears,  Flams,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Nats  are  stadded 
with  frait-bads  in  embryo  or  folly  expanded,  while 
bush  fraiui,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  are 
equally  or  more  promising.  A  few  of  the  more 
forward  Gooseberries  in  low  sitoations  are  some- 
what more  brown  io  leaf  and  fruit  than  conld  be 
desired; 'bat  many  of  these  may  poll  through 
nnless  a  worse,  that  is  a  faarder,  frost  befalls  them, 
while  tbe  bnik  of  Gooseberries  and  Cnrranta  are 
perfectly  safe  as  yet.  Strawberries  likewise  win- 
tered well,  and  those  under  liberal  culture  promise 
full  crops.  They  are  not  very  widely  grown  in 
East  Anglia  as  a  field  crop  for  market,  bat  where 
they  are  so  grown,  not  a  few  will  bear  fovonrable 
comparison  with  those  fn  Kent — the  garden  of 
England  and  tbe  especial  home  of  tbe  Strawberry. 
The  bed  system  of  culture  is  also  not  unknown  in 
some  parts  of  Cambf,  the  Old  Scarlet,  Paxton, 
and  other  favourite  preserving  sorts  yielding  goo^ 
retams  grown  in  this  way  when  heavily  dressed 
with  liquid  or  solid  mannte.  D.  T.  F. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  CR0F3. 

Whbn  the  short  statements  as  to  the  average  crop 
of  vaiioas  fruits  come  to  be  written,  I  expect  many 
of  UB,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  south  of  England 
Is  concerned,  will  have  occasion  to  remember  with 
r^et  the  nights  of  March  18  uid  19.  From  the 
information  gathered  from  various  sources  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  it  would  appear  that 
even  within  a  limited  area  considerable  difference 
is  apparent  in  the  amount  of  frost  registered.  We 
had  17*^  on  the  morning  of  (he  19th;  two  miles 
away  there  were  only  12°.  In  tbe  avenge  run  of 
seasons  tbis  amount  of  frost  in  the  middle  of 
Mwrch  would  have  caused  comparatively  little 
dami^e,  but  fruit  trees  are  early  this  year,  and  as 
a  consequence  all  thoroaghly  expanded  blossoms, 
unless  well  protected  with  thick  tiffany  or  scrim 
canvas,  are  likely  to  be  destroyed ;  nlso  in  most  cases 
the  earliest  of  the  Gooseberries  are  badly  nipped. 
I  said  above  the  season  was  an  early  one,  and  it  is 
near  breaking  the  record  in  this  respect.  We  wen 
covering  up  outdoor  Feaches  on  March  10,  and  I 
have  to  go  back  thirty  years,  the  very  commence- 
ment of  my  gardening  career,  to  And  so  early  a 
date  recorded  for  the  operation.  Once  or  twice  in 
tbe  intervening  years  it  has  been  vary  close,  but 
It  has  not  happened  that  the  date  was  ezaoUy  the 


Damo,  There  is  a  note  in  Tde  Gaedex  of  March 
18,  which,  interesting  as  showing  the  difficulties 
gardeners  had  to  omtsnd  with  in  bygone  days 
and  the  preventive  measures  taken,  is  of  special 
interest  to  me,  recalling  aa  it  does  the  advice  and 
experience  of  one  of  my  predecessors  here,  Charles 
Mcintosh  of  "  Practical  Gardening  "  fame.  There 
can,  I  think,  be  hardly  two  opinions  as  to  retarding 
the  flowering  season  bj  the  removal  of  trees  from 
the  wail.  The  principle  advanced  by  Mr.  I^lden 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Remove  your  trees  from  the 
cause  and  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  shelter  and  warmth .  afforded  by 
the  wall  advanc3  (one  might  almost  say  in 
some  cases  precipitate)  the  flowering  season ; 
therefore,  trees  that  have  not  the  fall  benefit 
of  the  same  must  necessarily  be  later.  So 
experienced  a  cultivator  as  "Y.  A.  H." — I  take 
it  from  the  initials  it  would  be  the  same 
grower  that  opened  the  "  Peaches  for  Profit  **  dis- 
oassion — can  hardly  get  out  of  this  natural  and,  to 
my  thinking,  unanswerable  inference.  Possibly, 
he  would  mean  that  he  objected  altogether  to  the 
retarding  process,  and  one  can  quite  fall  in  with 
the  view,  always  provided  the  means  for  affording 
spring  protection  are  at  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  kind,  and  in  a  season  like  the  present 
this  would  mean  a  sabetantial  coping  with  rods 
and  blinds  of  some  stout  material  ttiat  can  be  run 
along  or  up  and  down  stiarply  at  will.  Where  all 
this  is  to  hand,  there  is  nothing  gained  by  unnail- 
ing  the  trees ;  but  with  inadequate  covering,  or 
with  nodiiog  at  all  available,  one  would  always  err 
on  the  safe  side  in  trying  to  check  a  tendency  to- 
wards a  very  early  expandon  of  the  flowers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  winter  removal  of  branches 
and  the  late  spring  nailing  may  with  considerable 
advantage  be  adopted  to  secare  Ibis  end,  and  yet 
another  factor  may  be  probably  found  in  an  en- 
deavour to  lessen  the  tendency  to  early  root-aciion. 
Since  a  short  spell  of  cold  in  Februaty,  we  have 
had  this  season  for  the  last  month  tax  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  snnshlne— noUewarm  days, 
in  fact,  and  under  8.  and  S.B.  Peach  walls  on 
several  occasiana  during  the  latter  end  of  February 
and  the  beginning  of  March  tbe  temperature  re- 
minded one  of  the  middle  of  Jane.  It  is  there- 
fore, I  tbink,  safe  to  assume  that  the  early  develop- 
ment of  bud  would  be  brought  abcmt  qnite  as  mn^ 
by  the  early  quickening  of  root-action  caused  by 
the  almost  phenomenal  warmth  and  sunshine  as  by 
the  direct  Infiaence  of  the  son's  rays  on  tbe  bads, 
and  anything  that  (temporarily)  prevented  that 
warmth  from  finding  its  way  to  the  roots  would 
act  as  a  bloom-retuding  agent.  A  faXi\y  heavy 
mulching  of  litter  or  kmg  manure  would,  I  fancy, 
help  to  Buoh  an  end. 

As  regards  nnnailing  or  untying,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  leaving  the  trees  from  the  walls  until  the  last 
moment,  the  chief  difficulty  I  take  it  in  many  places 
in  these  days  Is  a  question  of  time.  Tbe  present 
season  is  another  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
orchard  houses  vertvs  the  open  wiUl,  for  if 
nothing  short  of  a  good  coping  and  expensive 
covering  will  save  the  bloom,  hj  all  means 
make  donbly  sore  by  affording  the  safe  and  per- 
manent shelter  of  a  honse.  Since  starting  the 
above  notes  I  have  had  an  opportaoity  of  examin- 
ing trees  rather  more  closiely,  and  And  that  the 
Apricot  bloom,  protected  with  a  doable  thickness 
of  fish  netting,  is  nearly  all  destroyed ;  a  littie, 
but  it  will  be  a  very  little,  may  be  saved  from  the 
wreck.  Early  Flams  on  south-west  walls  similarly 
protected  are  also  done  for.  Many  trees,  fortu- 
nately, had  a  lot  of  bloom  in  the  bud  stage,  so  we 
shall  save  a  fair  percentage.  Nearly  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  Peaches  and.  Nectarines.  The 
msjority  of  these  were  more  fully  out,  and  the 
greater  pait  of  tbe  expanded  bloom,  especially 
that  showing  a  fall  face  to  the  weather,  looks  very 
shaky.  I  also  hear  the  lowest  reading  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  this  neighbourhood  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  was  19".  B.  Bcbbell. 

Ctanmmii, 


Bulbs  on  Oraes.— For  a  good  many  jeais  I 
have  grown  bulhs  on  Grass  andwith  good  results. 
Mr.  Toong  rightly  njs  the  secret  of  suocesi  is 
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that  of  allowing  tbe  Grass  to  grow  until  tbe  foliage 
of  the  bulbs  has  entirely  died  down.  In  my  case  it 
is  not  mown  until  the  middle  of  Joly.  There  is 
one  point  I  would  advise  cnlUvators  to  pay 
some  attention  to,  vie,  that  of  not  allowing  the 
Moss  to  increase  in  the  Grass,  as  I  find  that  where 
this  increases,  the  bulbs  give  inferior  results,  the 
growth  becoming  choked  owing  to  Ihe  thick  carpet 
of  Moss.  I  found  this  season  the  Crocuses  were  not 
nearly  so  good  in  point  of  flowering  nor  growth 
where  the  Moss  has  encroaohed  so  freely.  I  pur- 
pose raking  the  bulk  of  It  off  early  In  the  autumn, 
even  at  the  expense  of  making  the  Grass  rather 
unsightly  for  a  time.  In  other  parts  where  the 
MoFs  is  not  nearly  so  thick,  the  same  defect  In  the 
CrocQs  blooms  is  not  so  apparent.  '  I  find  the 
white  varieties  suffer  the  most,  while  the  yellow  is 
tbe  least  affected.  Anyone  with  a  suitable  posi- 
tion could  not  do  better  than  utilise  the  forced 
bulbs  by  planting  them  directly  they  have  done 
flowering  without  disturbing  the  roots.  Where  the 
soil  is  naturally  of  a  heavy  ohanoter  this  Is  a  good 
plan.— E.  M. 


Orchids. 


DENDROBIUM  BARBATULUM. 

This  beautiful  plant  has  been  known  a  very 
long  time,  and  in  my  early  days  it  was  seen 
more  frequently  than  now.  It  was  described 
by  Lindley  so  long  ago  as  1830,  but  I  think  it 
was  not  known  as  a  cultivated  plant  till  1844, 
when  it  was  imported  from  Bombay  by  Mr.  J. 
Bateman.  It  remained  plentiful  in  collections 
for  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  as  about 
this  time  I  frequently  used  to  see  it  flowering 
in  the  Onihid  oolleetions  about  lA)nd(Hi,  ttie 
temperature  and  the  atmosphere,  too,  of  most 
of  the  Orchid  houses  at  that  time  being  favour- 
able to  its  development.  The  plant  now  under 
consideration  is  somewhat  variable  in  the  shape 
of  its  flowers,  which  may  account  for  ita  getting 
confounded  with  one  or  two  other  smaU-grow- 
ing  species,  viz  ,  D.  chlorops,  D.  Hyeanum 
and  even  the  pretty  and  distinct  D.  Fytchi- 
anum,  iignred  by  Hooker  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  5444,  as  D.  barbatulum,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  quite  different  both  in  the 
shape  of  ita  segments  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
column.  Moreover,  I  think  D.  barbatulum  is 
confined  to  the  forests  of  Western  and  Southern 
India,  whilst  D.  Fytchianum,  although  widely 
spread  in  Bonnah,  is  confined  solely  to  that 
land.  Hie  stem-lilce  peeudo-bulbs  m  D.  bar- 
batulum have  a  swollen  base,  from  wbioh  th«y 
taper  upwards  to  a  point,  bearing  narrow  mem- 
branouB  leaves,  which  all  fall  away  before  the 
flowers  appear.  The  flowers  are  bonie  upon 
dense  latenU  or  terminal  racemes  some  6  incnes 
in  length,  the  individual  flowers  measuring  from 
1  inch  to  1  i  inches  across.  It  is  a  lovely  pure 
white-flowered  species,  whichsfaould be  weU  taken 
care  of  by  growers.  It  may  be  grown  on  blocks  of 
wood  with  advantage,  and  in  this  position  I  have 
grown  specimens  of  it  with  great  success.  This 
practice  conforms  closely  to  its  natural  con- 
ditions, for  we  are  told  that  it  grows  upon  the 
bushes  and  small  trees  which  form  the  under- 
growth of  the  forests  of  Western  and  Southern 
India,  but  most  frequently  upon  those  within 
the  inflnenoe  of  the  sunamne.  I  therefore  re- 
commend that  tbe  plant  be  suironnded  wiUi 
Sphagnum  Hose,  and  be  kept  in  good  heat  and 
in  an  atmosphere  well  charged  with  moisture. 
During  its  growing  season,  which  is  the  sum- 
mer months,  it  ^uld  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots.  W^hen  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  about  made  up  and  growth  finished, 
care  must  be  tak«i  t£|t  thelbuU^^ 
shiiToUed  Bigft)700l2^M4jH@U|^^^ 
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the  plants  very  likely  get  in  a  state  of  Nature, 
but  as  these  are  affixed  to  liviDg  trees,  the 
roots  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  drought  as 
they  do  under  artificial  treatment.  When  the 
days  to  lengthen,  the  plants  should  be 

remored  to  warmer  quarters  and  receive  more 
water,  when  they  will  begin  to  show  signs  of 
Tetnming  life  aiid  the  racemes  bwin  to  push 
out  from  the  vuioua  rings  on  the  paetido- 
bolbL  and  as  they  increaee  in  sun  the  i^ants 
be  returned  to  the  East  Vidian  house  and 
receive  their  fall  complement  of  water.  The 
floirers  last  a  considerable  time  if  the  water 
is  kept  from  them,  for  they  are  so  muslin- 
like,  that  a  single  sprinkling  from  the  syringe 
would  ruio  them.  I  have  found  the  flowers  of 
this  species  and  many  others  retain  their  full 
beauty  for  a  longer  time  in  a  moist  gr^iwing 
atmosphere,  if  they  open  in  it,  than  they  do 
when  removed  to  the  flowering  house,  whtoh  is 
usually  kept  drier  with  the  erroneous  idea  of 
preserving  the  blooms. 

Wh.  Huqh  Govmb. 


Oypripediums  from  BriatoL— Mr.  J.  Crispin 
seDfu  me  some  very  fifie  Orcbids,  one  a  spike  of  C. 
Robelioi  bearing  five  flowers.  This  appears  to 
differ  '  from  C.  philipplceoBe,  with  wnfoh  It  is 
usually  classed,  by  being  quite  dntitnte  of  tiie 
hairy  fringes  at  tbe  upper  edges  of  tbe  petals. 
Tbe  next  is  a  twin-fiowered  s^ke  of  the  fine  hy- 
brid C.  selligenim.  This  is  a  cross  between  C. 
barbatum  and  C.  philippiaense.  With  the  above 
comes  a  fine  flower  of  G.  Dayannm,  bnt  under  the 
name  of  C.  Petri.  This  was  named  in  honoar  of 
Mr.  Peter  Veitcb,  d  Exeter,  he  having  collected  it 
in  Borneo  in  1879.  I  see  that  both  it  and  C.  Bor- 
Udgei,  collected  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bldge,  are  made  synonymous  with  C.  Dayacum, 
bnt  1  consider  them  quite  distinct  as  garden 
plant?.  Mr.  Crispin's  flower  certaioly  is  the  nor- 
mal form  of  C.  Dayannm,  and  If  this  gets  sold  and 
dittrtbnted  as  C.  Petri,  then  there  wUl  be  no  end 
of  confo^n.  Tbe  flower  tent  as  C.  marmoro- 
phyllom  is,  I  tlunk,  correct,  but  It  is  not  a  good 
form  of  this  hybrid.  Tea  are  quite  right  in  sap- 
poking  these  plants  do  best  near  the  glass  and  In  a 
span  house  with  a  low  roof,  bnt  at  the  same  time 
shading  tbe  plants  to  maintain  the  deep  rich 
colour  of  their  foliage,  will  be  very  suitable  for 
them. — Or. 

Oypripedinm  Peetersitnum.  —  Tbia  very 
beautifal  Lady's  Slipper  was  nhown  by  Messrs. 
Si.  8.  Williams  and  Son,  of  Upper  Holloway, 
at  the  recent  Royal  Botnnic  Society's  show. 
It  Is  a  hybrid  between  C.  philippineose  and  C.  bax- 
batnm,  the  flowers  showing  welt  the  chnmcter  of 
the  two  parents.  The  strong,  vlgorons  plant  b3re 
a  spike  of  three  flowers  of  beantiful  sbape,  the 
dorsal  sepal  finely  coloured,  the  ground  4hite,  bnt 
on  this  appear  lines  of  crimson  and  pale  green— a 
delightftu  bit  of  colour — tbe  lip  snuul,  resembling 
C.  barbatum  greatly  in  this  particular,  and  the 
long  slender  petals  of  a  deep  crimson  sbade.  C. 
Peetersianam  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest 
hybrids  of  this  section  of  Orchids,  and  a  plant  that 
possesses  freedom,  vigour,  and  distinctive  cha- 
racter. 

A  new  Orchid  foe. — Specimens  of  the  pest  I 
am  now  referring  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
soientiflc  committee  of  the  B.H.8.,  and  It  was  also 
Incidentally  referred  to  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Oower  In 
his  article  on  Dendrobium  Pbalienopsis  (p.  236), 
on  which  it  was  imported.  It  was  Hr.  Burbury, 
Mr.  Chnmberlnis'a  Orchid  grower,  who  first  drew 
my  attention  to  it.  In  its  beetle  form  there  can 
be  no  mistaking  iti  appearance,  being  rather 
larger  than  the  common  lattiybird,  of  a  sooty-black 
coloar,  therefore  easily  perceived,  with  a  sharp 
proboscis,  with  which  it  bores  into  tbe  heart  of 
the  young  growth.  It  is  evidently  the  larvie  which 
bore  into  the  pseado-balbs  and  regularly  honey- 
comb them,  as  only  sach  m  these  cootd  get 
throogh  the  small  apertures,  wliioh  are  easily  seen 


when  these  insects  are  present.  As  Mr.  Gower 
says,  the  best  course  is  to  cut  off  the  old  psendo- 
bulbs  and  bam  them,  although  if  a  sharp  look-out 
is  now  kept  for  the  beeties,  they  may  be  stamped 
out  without  disflguring  the  phmts.  I  do  not  sop- 
■Mse  this  pest  will  confine  its  attacks  to  Dendro- 
iiium  PbidieoopsiB,  but  prey  upon  the  whole  genus 
if  it  gets  establiahed.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
something  aUn  to  oar  native  wood  beetle.— A. 
Yousa. 

Ooalogyne  criatata. — As  we  have  been  ve^ 
successful  in  flowering  our  Coelogyne  criatata  this 
year.  I  had  one  of  the  [daots  photographed.  The 
plants  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them. 
The  enclosed  photograph  was  taken  from  a  plant 
growing  and  flowered  in  a  12-inch  pan.  It  had 
sixty  ,  spikes  of  bloom,  each  spike  canyiag  four 
fully-expanded  flowers,  all  open  at  the  same  time. 
The  position  I  find  to  suit  them  best  is  to  suspend 
them  close  under  tbe  roof-glass  all  the  year 
through,  where  the  temperature  rarely  falls  below 
50°  in  the  winter,  wUh  plenty  of  mvlstare  at  all 
times,  and  especially  so  dariDg  the  summer 
months,  when  ihf>y  are  thoronghly  watered  twioe 
and  sometimes  three  times  a  day,  with  plenty  of 
air  and  never  shaded.  The  result  is  lawe  well- 
ripened  pseudo-bnlbs  that  always  flower  freely. — 
J.  Fbibnd,  Rook't-nett,  Godstone. 

Oypripedinm  Pitcherianum  (Williams'  var). 
—One  of  the  most  striking  of  Lady's  Slippers  is 
this  vorirty.'  Tbe  type  is  a  hybrid  between  C. 
Harrislannm  superbum  and  C.  Sptceiianaip.  It  Is 
interestiog  to  note  that  Wllliama'  variety  wss 
raised  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  between  C. 
Harrisianum  saperbnm  and  C.  Splcerisnam  msgni- 
ficum.  The  flower  is  very  Inige,  partaking  of  tbe 
character  of  both  parents,  the  brmd,  robust  petals 
reddish  brown  In  colour,  with  a  deeper  coloured 
central  line,  whilst  the  dorsal  sepal  is  of  great 
width,  white  feathered  with  r'cb  rwe-pnrple,  the 
coDtrfil  longitudinal  line  of  similar  colour,  remind- 
ing one  in  this  particular  of  C.  Splcerianam  magnl- 
ficnm,  the  bold  lip  of  a  polished  reridish  brown. 
It  is  a  hybrid  of  very  vigorous  growth,  free  and 
handsome. 

Oypripedinm  lo. — "C.  M."  tends  me  three 
varieties  of  Slipper  Orchids  for  an  opinion.  No.  1 
is  C.  lo,  whicn  was  raised  by  Mr.  Cookson,  of 
WyUm-on-Tyne,  between  0.  Argus  and  C.  Lsw- 
renceanum.  The  flower  before  me  has  richly  col- 
oured petals,  thickly  set  with  large,  black,  wart- 
like spots.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  tbe  lip  is  of  the 
usual  brownish  hue.  No.  2  is  a  hybrid  raided  in 
Paris  by  M.  Bauer  between  0.  Buperbiens  and  C. 
venostum.  It  is  distinct  enough,  uit  I  do  not  like 
ft.  The  flower  and  the  plant  have  top  mnoh  tbe 
appeamnoe  of  C.  vennatom.  There  is  not  colour 
enough  to  give  it  life,  and  till  such,  lam  of  0[union, 
will  take  quite  a  secondary  place  Bx>n.  No.  H  is 
a  very  pretty  and  brifthtly-ooloored  form  of  C. 
Meirax,and  it  will  loost  be  vdlued  in  our  coUectionn. 
It  was  raised  by  Mr.  R.  Warner,  of  Broomfield,  We 
have  no  record  as  to  its  parents,  but  C.  venastnm 
was  evidently  one  of  them.— W.  H.  Q. 


SHORT  N0T]Ba.—0RaHXD8. 


Dendrobium  inftindlbulum  giganteum  ia 
an  except ioimlly  fine  variety  of  this  Moulmcin  epeciea. 
It  WRSone  of  the  iiioit  interesting  Orchids  at  the  sprifg 
exhibition  of  the  Koyal  Botanic  Societv.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  maasive,  broad  and  pare  white, 
with  a  rich  orange-yellow  blotoh  at  the  base  of  the 
lip. 

Cattleya  Iiawrenoeana. — The  first  flower  I 
have  seen  of  this  species  this  season  comes  bo  hand 
from  the  Be*.  £.  Hondley's  collection,  llie  sepals  and 
petals  are  rii^  dark  rosy-purple,  which  ia  the  colour  of 
the  long  tube  of  the  hp,  its  expanded  pirtton  b.-ing 
very  deep  satiny-purple,  the  thr?at  white.  This  plant, 
now  it  ha9  become  established,  appears  to  he  quite  an 
oarly  spring  bloomer.— W.  H.  G. 

Broughtonia  aanguinea.— "  W  M."  aeuds 
Hime  dried  flowers  of  this  plant  which  h<i  has  rpceived 
from  Jamaica,  and  uks  if  it  is  worth  importintt-  If 
the  writer  wishes  to  import  this  for  sale  i  shoald  ray 
no,  because  it  can  be  bought  chetqily  enough  now,  bat 


if  it  is  only  for  home  growing  and  you  have  a  friend 
there  who  could  and  would  tend  vou  some  home,  T 
sbouldhavethem.  ThepIants8hou1dbesro*minfbefDll 
san  and  ina  very  moiit  atmosphere. — W.  H,  G. 

Cypiipedium  RothBohildianum.  —  J. 
Emerson  sends  me  flowers  of  this  plant,  asking  what 
ia  the  diflerenoa  between  C.  Eliiottianum  and  this.  I 
waa  mv'etf  led  into  error  when  I  first  saw  the  plant 
called  Elliottianam,  and  thonght  it  was  a  distinct  k^nd, 
but  having  since  seen  the  two  plants  fiowering  at  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  *nd  several  other  places,  1  can 
only  say  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing  — Q. 

Dendrobium  nobUe  — G.  Craig  sends  me  two 
h^hly  coloured  forms  <^  this  species,  osUsg  If  one 
is  not  nobiliuB.  It  is  not  that  variety.  I  ha  1  the 
only  plant  that  has  been  imported  of  this  onder 
my  charge.  I  should,  however,  like  to  see  another 
specimen  of  the  flower  sent  when  the  plant  be- 
comes stronger,  for  then  tbe  bloom  will  show  to 
better  advuatage.— W.  H.  O. 

Oypripedinm  candatnm  rosenuL- J.  Wright 
nys  he  has  a  plant  which  has  been  in  bloom  for  a 
fortnight,  and  he  thinks  the  flower  has  quite  done 
growing.  'rhepetalsmeasarerathermorethah24  in. 
ong,  and  he  asks  if  this  Is  not  an  uuusueU  length. 
I  have  frequently  seen  them  longer,  and  some  two 
or  tbree  years  ago  I  had  a  flower  of  this  plant 
.  from  Hr.  White,  of  Arddarrooh,  the  petals  of  which 
measured  32  inohes  in  length. — W.  H.  G. 

Oypripedinm  Tilloaum  aoreum. — From  G. 
Jones  I  have  a  flower  of  this  very  beautifal  variety. 
He  says  it  has  appeared  from  amongst  a  lot  which 
he  had  sent  blm  direct  from  a  friend  aboat  three 
years  ago.  The  flower  is  large,  well  expanded,  tbe 
dorsal  sepal  broad  and  flat,  with  a  wliite  ma^nal 
border,  and  the  whole  surface  of  a  bright  almost 
golden-yellow,  tbe  petals  and  lip  tinted  with  the 
»ame  bright  colour.  I  think  this  variety  wa^  first 
known  about  ten  years  ago,  and  It  Is  still  very 
scarce.— W. 

Dendrobium    Talconeri     giganteum.  — 

Flowers  of  this  fine  vartely  come  from  Mr.  Kers- 
lake,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  Bath,  who 
says  the  plant  is  bearing  twenty-nine  flowers.  This 
variety  still  remains  rare  In  concctions.  It  Is  a 
far  more  robu»t  grower  than  the  original  type, 
and  the  flowers  also,  which  are  some  3  inches 
across,  are  more  richly  coloured  aad  more  fleshy 
in  teitnre.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
broadly  tipped  w  th  licb  Iw^ht  magenta,  the  same 
colour  being  on  tbe  front  of  the  lip,  behind  which 
is  a  broad  zone  of  white,  the  base  being  ornamented 
with  a  very  large  blotch  of  deep  maroon-orimson 
having  a  maryjinal  border  of  tawny  omnge.  D. 
Falconeri  is  a  somewhat  diflicult  plant  to  flower. 
I  used  to  grow  it  in  the  East  Indian  house  and  rest 
it  in  the  OdontogI  lesnm  house,  keeping  It  fairly 
dry  during  the  resting  season.— W.  H.  O. 


CLEARING  A  POND. 

YouE  correspondent  "  W.  A.S."  (p.  225)  minht  try 
the  (fleet  of  a  few  swans  on  his  pond.  In  this  way 
a  piece  oF  water  here  of  aboat  83  acres  was  qolckly 
cleared  of  weeds  by  the  introduction  of  about  a 
score  of  swaos.  Tbe  weeds  "  W.  A.  S."  oom^ins 
of  OS  InfeatiDg  the  de^  part  of  his  pond  I  presume 
will  be  Polygonum  amphibium  or  P.  Ferslraria, 
Myriophyllamspicatum,  and  Ranunculus  aquatilis. 
Either  of  tbe  two  latter  will,  if  allowed  to  grow  un-' 
disturbed,  render  the  pleasure  of  boating  or  fishing 
practically  an  impossibility.  They  arc  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  tbe  mnch-mallgned  American 
weed,  Anacharis  alsinastmm,  which  seldom  rises 
to  the  surface  except  in  shallow  streams.  When- 
ever it  has  Appeared  either  in  ponds  or  stream- 
lets it  has  soon  grown  itself  out.  Tbe  new  Ameri- 
can weed  seems  to  be  in  nearly  everyone's  mouth, 
especially  those  who  happen  to  have  a  piece  of 
water.  To  them  the  very  name  seems  to  hang 
about  and  hannt  them  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual 
bogey.  There  is  nothing  so  black  as  It  is  painted, 
and  from  thirty-two  ye;trs  of  close  observation  of 
ponds,  streams,  and  streamlets  in  this  neigbb'^ur- 
hood  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  nothing 
need  be  feared  fiom  the  p'eseace  of  the  American 
weed.   1  am  very  much  ofi  opinion  that  the  Myrio- 
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phyllam  and  the  Bannnoaliui  an  otten  takeo  for 
the  .American  weed.  If  hy  Balnuhee  "W.  A.  8." 
meani  Typha  latlfoUa,  or  Reed-maoe.  tbeoe  are 
easily  got  rid  of  by  polling  them  up  by  the  roots' 
This  operatios  may  be  done  from  a  boat  or  flat 
raft.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  the  weeds  are  easily 
hauled  on  to  the  raft,  and  when  snfSoiently  loadei 
the  raft  oan  be  fioated  away  and  unloaded.  The 
weed  which  I  dislike  most  in  shallow  waten  is 
the  yeUow  Water  Lily  (Kaphar  Intea)  ;  its  roote 
are  so  difficult  to  pick  oot,  bat  perseverance  Is  the 
only  way.  It  may  be  kept  under  by  mowing  it 
with  a  scythe,  never  allowing  the  flowers  to 
mature  and  shed  their  seed.  But  donbtless  the 
beat  way  to  clear  a  pond  of  all  noxious  weeds  and 
mod  is  to  drain  off  the  water  and  then  clear  out 
ereiTthiog.  TbU  is  now  done  effeotively  and 
qnickly  bj  meana  of  steam-power  and  an  appara- 
tus made  on  purpose.  Fish  need  be  no  obstacle  to 
work  of  this  kind  ;  a  plaoe  may  be  prepared  into 
which  as  many  may  be  deposited  as  required  to 
re-stock  the  pond  after  b^ng  cleared  oat.  The 
flsh,  I  onderstood  the  lata  Ur.  Bnckland  to  say, 
would  be  all  the  better  fbr  a  few  fresh  ones  brought 
nom  ttie  waters  of  some  kind  and  obliging  ne^h- 
boor.  The  freest  weed  of  the  waters  liere,  when 
the  water  is  abont  3  feet  or  4  feet  deep,  is  thd  oom- 
mon  Beed  (Amndo  Phragmites).  It  grows  im- 
mensely strong,  and  is  in  diaracter  not  onlike  some 
varieties  of  the  Bamboo.  It  forms  a  thoroagh  and 
complete  break  against  east,  or  indeed  any  other 
The  teed  warbler  (Sylvia  arundinacea) 
will  lay  bold  of  two  or  three  or  font  of  these 
Reeds  abont  2  feet  or  3  feet  above  the  snr* 
face  of  the  water,  tie  them  together,  and  there 
build  for  itself  the  most  exquisite  little  nest. 
After  the  incubation  season  is  over,  it  Is  very  in- 
teresting to  find  these  nesta,  cut  them  out  in  their 
natozal  Otu,  Beedd  and  aU,  then  phioe  them 
ammgat  the  ornaments  of  yoar  honse.  Ton  will 
be  snrprised  to  learn  how  few  people  thereare  who 
know  anything  at  all  of  the  ezlstenoe  of  this  very 
interestiog  little  bird,  or  of  ite  stiU  more  extra- 
ordinary little  nest.  Anyone  may  see  a  very  fine 
spetdmen  of  this  little  fellow  and  the  nest  in  the 
Natnial  History  Hoseum,  South  Kenvington.  Fca 
aqoatica  is  another  of  oor  tall  pond  Grasses.  Bn- 
tomns  nmbellattis,  or  Water  nantnln,  is  another 
very  liandsome  plant  and  one  we  can  very  well 
afford  to  tolerate.  Unlike  "  W.  A.  S.,"  we  are 
desirous  of  encoaiaging  oor  Balnuhee,  as  they 
are  always  in  great  demand  for  honse  and  even 
church  decoration. 


amnOe  Ahbe}/. 


W.  HILI.IR. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


BOYAL  HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 
Habch  28. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.8.  on  Uaroh  28  (the 
full  report  of  whloh  was  crowded  out  from  oar  last 
iasne)  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  exhi- 
bited a  magnificent  group  of  Pydamens,  the  finest 
withont  doubt  that  has  been  staged  tibia  season 
both  in  quality  and  quantity  ;  the  white  varletiee 
were  superb,  the  flowers  extra  and  the  colour  pure. 
The  pink,  salmon-pink,  rose  and  dark  blood-red 
varieties  were  also  of  splendid  quality.  The  habit 
in  each  case  left  ootbiog  to  be  desired  and  the 
tdants  were  jvofnsely  flowered  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Heesrs.  E.  D.  Shnttleworth  and  Co.,  PacUiam  Rye, 
contiibuted  a  small  group  of  flne-foliaged  and 
flowering  plants ;  amongst  the  former  were  Dra- 
CBsask  Lindeni  and  CaJadlnms,  and  of  the  latter, 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Axalea  mollis  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's 
Lane  Nnnery,  Upper  Edmonton,  sent  another 
of  his  well-grown  groups  of  deoorative  Verne, 
the  plants  their  appearance  betokeniiw  their 
enduring  chamcter  through  no  excess  oT  shad- 
ing; these  comprised  AcUaotum  Farleyense,  A. 
Wiegandl,  A.  grandiceps,  Davallia  Uariesl,  D. 
Orifflthiana,  Fteris  tremola  elegao^  P.  Tictorito, 
P.  noUlfs,  P.  rsgloa  cristata,  ud  other  nsefnl 


kinds.  Lenoostegia  immeraa,  Osmunda  pnlustris, 
Miorolepia  hirta  cristata,  Hypolepii,  M^ibro- 
leids  exaltata  In  baskets  and  Platyoerlom 
autloome  on  oork  blocks  were  also  inolnded  (award 
silver  Banksian  medal).  From  Fambam  Royal 
Uessrs.  James  and  Son  sent  a  splendid  assortment 
of  their  unique  strain  of  Cinerarias,  so  remarkably 
dwarf  and  with  such  immense  flowers,  the  selfs 
being  ve^  pure  in  their  several  colours ;  a  better 
B^le  of  (^eraria  than  these  for  decoration  conld 
souody  be  desired  (awardsllver  Banksian  medal). 
A  smaller  colleotion  of  larger  plants  was  contri- 
buted by  Hr.  W.  M.  Bnllivant,  Eden  Park,  Becken- 
ham,  and  the  same  award  was  made  as  in  the 
last  instance.  Messrs.  J.  Feed  and  Sons  showed 
a  group  of  fine-fuliaged  and  flowering  |flants  of 
useful  size,  embracing  Orchids,  Olivias,  Crotons, 
and  Dracamas,  receiving  a  like  avrard.  Messrs.  W. 
Catbush  and  Son  shovred  a  group  of  greenhouse 
and  forced  plants,  comprising  Azalea  mollis  and 
Staphylea  colt^ca  in  good  condition,  with  Bo- 
roolas  and  Brioas  (award  sitver  BaskBiait  medal). 

Of  hardy  flowers  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  had  a 
flne  collection,  comprising  a  large  assortment  of 
Daffodils,  as  (}olden  Spur,  Telamonios  ^enos, 
pallidas  prsBooi,  Uoolor  Horafleldi,tabioeps,  Leedsi 
amabills,  Emperor,  Sir  WatUn  in  the  finest  oondi 
tion  of  any,  with  the  dwarf  and  beantlfnl  kinds, 
cyolamineus  and  minor.  Mnscari  negleotum  msjus, 
with  Chionodoxa  sardensis  and  C.  gigantea,  Scilla 
bifolia  tanrica,  and  8.  bifolia  alba,  Primula  rosea 
(very  [HOttyX  and  Fritillaria  aarea  were  all  vrell 
r^ire8ented(awHdsilTwrB8iikslan  medal).  Meesrs. 
Shuttleworth  aod  Co.  had  also  a  group  which  In- 
cluded the  best  of  the  Daffodils,  with  Primnla 
maiginata,  P.  acanlis,  ^ba  plena  and  P.  Steboldl, 
with  Iris  perslca  in  beautiful  condition,  Faschkinia 
libanotica,  and  Amebia  echioides  (the  Prophet 
Flower)  (award  bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr, 
W.  R.  Newport,  Uxbridge,  showed  a  nice  gnrap  of 
Uodd  White  Intermediate  Stocks,  tlie  plants  dwarf 
and  freely  flowered,  being  most  useful  material 
for  indoor  decc»atioB  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Exeter,  showed  Rho- 
dodendron gloxininflorum,a  variety  with  pnrewhite 
bell-shaped  flowers  having  minute  spote  upon  the 
upper  s^ments,  the  trusses  of  medinm  size. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  beauti- 
ful basketful  of  Chionanthns  vlrginicus  (the  Fringe 
Tree)  in  most  profuse  flowering  condition;  the 
flowers  are  scented.  It  is  a  North  American  intro- 
dnoUou,  bdng  hardy  in  this  country.  As  exhibited 
it  ^ould  prove  a  very  useful  pot  plant  for  indoor 
decoration  in  the  spiing. 

In  the  oompetiuve  class  for  Daffodils  the  first 
prise  was  avraraed  to  Rev.  Biq;ene  Boora^  Dons- 
ton  Vicarage,  Lincoln ;  the  best  flowers  were  those 
of  Sir  Watkin,  Ajax,  Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irving, 
Inoomparabilia  Queen  Bess,  and  Leeds!  Dachess 
of  Brabant.  From  Rev.  G.  H.  Eoftleheart,  Andover, 
came  quite  a  study  in  hybrid  DaJEfodils  raised  from 
divers  crosses ;  most  of  these  were  the  paler  forms, 
N.  albicans,  N.  obvallarls,  N.  triandms.  N.  corbu- 
laria  citrinns,  N.  poetions,  and  N.  moschatns, 
hftving  all  been  worked  npon  In  divers  cases  with 
most  hitnestlDg  reanlts. 


The  weatlier  in  West  Herts.— The  preset 
term  of  warm  weather  has  now  lasted  for  over  five 
weeks.  During  this  remarkable  period  there  have 
been  only  two  days  which  have  proved  in  any  way 
unseasonably  cold.  On  every  night,  however,  of 
the  last  three  weeks  the  exposed  thermometer  has 
indicated  more  or  lees  frost;  consequently  the 
range  in  temperature  even  In  the  shade  has  been 
very  considerable,  often  exceeding  30°,  and  on 
Saturday  last  amounting  to  as  much  as  36°.  Since 
the  middle  of  March  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  at  1  foot  deep  has  risen  from  10°  to  49°, 
and  that  at  2  feet  deep  from  42°  to  47°.  Rain  has 
fallen  on  only  five  of  the  past  thirty-six  days, 
while  the  air  has  been  singularly  dry.  The  ground 
Is  also  now  becoming  unusually  dry.  In  &ct  no 
rain  water  at  all  has  come  through  the  2\  feet  of 
soil  in  either  of  my  percolation  ganges  for  three 
days,  and  no  measurable  quantity  for  nearly  a 
month.  For  Uiree  weeks  the  sun  has  been  shining 
brightly  on  an  average  for  nearly  nine  hours  a  day, 


and  on  three  of  these  days  the  total  reoord  ex- 
ceeded ten  hours.  In  the  first  lialf  of  Uie  period 
under  review  the  wind  oame  tnm  some  westeriy 
pdnt  of  the  compass,  and  was  blowing  at  the  mean 
rate  of  tan  miles  an  hour,  but  sinoe  then  the  direc- 
tion has  been  mostly  some  point  between  north 
and  east,  and  the  average  rate  of  movement  only 
about  four  miles  an  hoar.  A  wild  Cherry  tree 
growing  in  my  garden  came  first  into  blossom  on 
Satorday  last,  ta  a  month  mriiar  than  its  average 
data  of  flowering  in  the  previous  seven  years,  and 
very  nearly  three  weeks  aerltor  than  in  the  most 
forward  of  them.— B.  U.,  B^MumtM. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  note  from  Kftrgam  Park.— The  weather 

all  through  Msrch  here  was  very  fiae.  The  Peaches 
and  PlamB  on  open  walls  are  formed.  Pears  have 
set  well  and  Apples  just  oouung  ioto  bloom.  Or* 
namental  trees  are  nearly  In  fall  leaf,  and  the  spring 
is  altogether  quite  earlier  than  usual.  I  was  great^ 
afraii  of  frost  in  March,  hut  we  eae^ped,  and  if  we 
oan  keep  on  as  at  present,  it  will  he  the  earliest  season 
on  reoord. — J.  HciR. 

Ohrysantlieniums  in  April— Though  we 
get  all  sorts  of  things  at  all  sorts  of  seasons  now, 
there  is  still  a  sorpilse  left  f or  ns  In  sedng  large 
Chrysanthemnms  in  ApiiL  Mr.  Limbert,  of 
Pofris  Castle  Gardens,  writes  to  us  as  follows: 
"  The  enclosed  blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  cut  from 
bush-trained  plants,  I  am  sending  yon  to  show 
what  a  useful  one  this  monster  is  for  growing  for 
late  flowering.  I  find  it  one  of  the  best  for  this 
purpose." 

A  hybrid  Psssion  Flower.— I  srad  a  bloom 
of  a  hybrid  Passlflora  raised  beta  It  Is  qoifce 
disUnot  tcom  tnj  cross  that  I  have  hittierto  seen. 

It  is  between  onyohlna  and  princeps,  the  latter 
supplying  the  pollen.  The  petals  are  bright  crim- 
son, and  the  thickly  barrod  somewhat  flexuoee 
rays  show  its  seed-bmring  parent ;  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  trilobed.  It  is  a  variety  of  fairly  free 
growth.  I  have  another— on  which  I  hnild  great 
expectations— between  omrchina  and  amabills,  but 
it  has  not  yet  flowered.  In  foliage  it  differs  hxm 
Kay.— 3.  is.,  Ckarmvth,  Bonei. 

Joneaia  Asoka  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  G<irdens,  Eew.  It 
was  introduced  from  the  Eut  Indies  la  1796.  Bat 
stich  species  are  not  for  every  English  garden,  as 
J.  Asoka  grows  to  a  very  large  size — quite  a  tree, 
and  it  is  only  ia  such  fine  houses  as  the  PUm 
house  at  Kew  that  one  can  hope  to  see  Its  troe 
oliaracter.  Whoi  in  full  Uoom  it  makes  a  gay 
show  of  colour,  the  heads  of  flowers  not  bdng  un- 
like those  of  an  Ixora,  and  In  colour  they  are 
orange-scarlet,  the  stamens  protruding  from  the 
perianth.  J.  scandens  was  introduced  from  the 
East  Indies  in  1820.  Wbero  sufficient  spaoe  is  at 
command  J.  Asofca  is  a  tro[dcal  tree  of  importanoe, 
and  deserves  a  good  place  for  its  free-flowering 
qualitiea  and  riohnen  when  In  fall  Uoom. 

Banvncolns  oortossifsliiis  Is  a  speeies  that 
should  be  made  good  note  bj^  all  who  require  a 

flne  plant  for  the  conservatory.  It  was  shown  In 
splendid  character  by  Mr.  C.  Wood,  gardener  to 
Lord  HyltoD,  Merstham,  Surrey,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  Maroh 
28,  and  at  the  meeting  on  March  22, 1892,  it  was 
given  a  first-olasa  certificate.  B.  cortasnfolins, 
although  little  koown,  is  not  a  rare  plant.  It  vnu 
introduoed  in  the  year  1826  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  the  plant  exhibited  this  year  vras  ovot 
5  feet  in  height,  the  leaves,  of  a  rich  green  colour, 
very  much  like  those  of  R.  aoris  in  expression,  being 
nearly  2  feet  in  width.  The  fiower-stem  is  tal^ 
and  bears  in  the  spiing  b«ely-branohed  cymes  of 
large  rich  yellow  fiowera  <^  exactly  the  ocdoor  (A 
those  of  the  common  R.  aorfs,  the  segments  widehr 

Elaoed,  shining  as  if  polished.  A  specimen  in  taSi 
loom  is  -vtrj  beanufal,  and  has  a  rich  effect 
with  its  many  brightly  coloured  fiowers.  A  figure  - 
of  it  apoears  in  the  BotamioiA  Mag 
and  we 
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tlM  oodl  home  will  become  oommoaer  in  BngUsh 
gardens.  It  Is  oertainly  oot  hardy,  hdIcsb  a  veiy 
faroiuable  spot  ia  quite  the  sooth  of  England  can 
be  selected. 

A  beautiful  indoor  Bhododendron  in 
bloota  a  few  dajs  ago  in-  the  temperate  hoofe  at 
Kew  was  B.  formosom,  which  was  foaod  in  1815,  its 
native  home  being  In  the  Eastwn  Himalayas,  on  the 
mooutaiu  near  Sylhet  In  1849  plants  at  Kew 
and  Otdd  Home,  Brentford,  bloomed  simnltane* 
ontly,  and  it  was  at  once  seoi  that  B.  formosom 
was  a  splendid  acquisition  to  Engllib  Kwdens. 
The  leaves  are  narrow  and  eaoh  about  2^  inches 
long,  the  fioweis,  borne  in  twos  and  threes,  being 
white,  toached  more  or  less  with  rose — a  delicate 
association  of  colour,  made  more  pleasing  by  the 
rich  ^ck  bads.  It  is  very  similar  to  B.  Gibsoni, 
bat  the  difference  between  the  two  la  snfficiently 
marked  to  keep  them  separate,  B.  Qibsoni  bdng  a 
plant  more  compact  in  naUt  and  differing  also -in 
the  character  of  the  leafage. 

The  crimson  Boekfoil  (3axifraga  oppositi- 
folia)  from  FerthBbire.— Herewith  I  send  a  sample 
of  the  native  flora  of  the  Highlands.  Yon  will  see 
the  enclosed  flowers  show  several  forms,  varying  in 

fie  of  the  flower  and  depth  of  colour,  due  mainly, 
think,  to  the  exposure  and  quality  of  the  soil 
the  plants  grew  in.  Saxifraga  ornxMltlf oUa  grows 
abundantly  on  Beo  Lawers  and  the  spurs  of  hills 
branching  from  it.  The  accompanying  flowers 
were  obtained  from  the  side  of  a  monntaln  rill  io 
Glenlyon,  and  the  rill,  or  stream  rather,  emanates 
from  a  spor  of  Ben  Lawers.  It  Is  not  fonnd  in 
quantity  far  away  from  streams,  as  it  is  a  pare 
alpine,  and  its  seed  teems  to  be  distributed  by 
water  ngenoy,  until  it  reaches,  perhaps,  700  feet 
altitude,  which  seems  to  be  its  lower  limit.  I 
observed  it  growing  in  abundance  above  3000  feet 
on  Ben  Lawers  last  summer  along  with  oUier 
alpines.  It  Is  particularly  handsome  in  the  mean- 
time io  Bab-al[^ne  districts,  but  not  on  the  Beo,  as 
tbe  Ben  carries  his  nightoap  still.  It  has  only  one 
rival,  in  my  o[dnioD,  via.,  QenUana  vema  (the 
lattM  does  not  grow  In  this  locality  that  I  am 
aware  of).— Bobebt  W.  Uilnb. 
'  VotoB  from  Loxwood.— The  eztraordinsry 
dryness  and  the  hot  sun  of  March  have  been  very 
bad  for  Daffodils  in  tbe  south  of  England,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  BhalL  see  many  notes  to  this 
effect.  Tbe  foliage  is  poor,  the  flowers  dwarf  and 
Btonted,  and  hl^ly  ooloured  varietlee,  as  C.  J. 
Backhouse,  Queen  Boi^la,  and  otberd,  are  very 
defldeat  in  ooloar.  I  have  never  known  Narcissi 
so  early  here.  A  good  representative  collection  is 
grown,  and  one  may  say  all  the  chief  varieties 
of  the  various  families  are  fully  oat  and  many 
already  past  their  best.  lime,  de  Oraaf,  J.  B.  M. 
Oamm,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Camm  are  jast  opoiing, 
and  tbaNelsoni  varieties  the  same.  Ajaz  Galatea, 
a-  seedling  of  the  late  Captain  Nelson,  is  a  splendid 
white  Ajaz,  very  early,  and  of  robust  constitution. 
It  is  very  distloOt  and  good,  •n  the  rockery  here 
two  charming  plants  out  now  are  Petrocallis 
pyrenalos,  a  veritable  gem,  and  Tbalictmm 
anemcmddea.  Both  have  batn  out  all  the  winter. 
Flowers  are  out  now  which  one  general^  ezpeots 
in  Hay— Iris  pumila  flowering  freely,  Pfaloz  amcena 
a.  mass  of  bloom,  and  Phloxes  Vivid,  Nelsoni,  kc., 
bursting  fast.  Aobrietia  LeichtlinI  and  taurict^ 
are  covered  with  bloom.  Waldsteiuia  trifolia  has 
been  a  mass  of  bloom  for  a  fortnight  or  more ;  also 
Hutohinsia  alpina.  Anemone  apennina  is  fully 
oat,  and  many  other  things,  inoloding  Anemone 
Bobinaoniaoa,  open  to<ky,  are  genenUy  a  month 
later.  I  could  give  a  long  list  of  things  that 
are  thus  abnormally  early  oiring  to  the  hot  sun  of 
March.  Tulips  are  very  early;  (h^igi  has  been  out  a 
week.  Primula  casbmeriana,  P.  rosea  and  P.  Qivalls 
were  sadly  injured  by  frost  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
Fritillaries  have  been  very  good.  Verily  the 
flowera  of  Hay  have  been  ont  in  March  this  year, 
and  one  wcmden  whether  other  things  will  all  be 
before  their  time,  or  if  vrinter  will  yet  give  as 
anotlier  visit.  Muy  Fansie s  are  oot,  but  rain  is 
much  wanted  generally. — M.  C,  Zoimwd  Hoiue, 
SilHngMjivrtt,  April  4. 

'  Bearlet^lowered  Thiatle  OErythnOma  oon- 
sploaa).— This  very  handsoma  hardy  plant  is  1^ 


no  means  new,  haring  been  Introdnoed  into  this 
coonlzy  from  Mexico,  of  which  it  Is  a  native,  about 
1825  by  Ur.  Bollock,  and  first  flowered  by  Mr. 
Robert  Baiolsy  In  the  open  border  in  his  then  well- 
known  gurden  at  Burg  Hill.  It  is  a  biennial,  and 
Is  well  ngnred  1^  Sweet  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
"  British  Flower  Garden "  on  plate  134,  and  also 
very  laadequately  four  years  later  by  Curtis  in  the 
56th  volume  of  tbe  Botankal  Magazine  on  plate 
2909,  the  latter  plate  giving  an  incorrect  idea  of 
the  ooloar  of  Ine  flower,  which  when  fully  de- 
veloped  is  also  much  laj^er  than  there  repre* 
Bented.  This  fine  plant  has,  I  fancy,  owing  to  its 
short  life  which  obliges  it  to  be  constantly  re- 
newed from  seed  (which,  except  in  favourable  sea- 
sons or  under  glass,  wonld  not  in  our  uncertain 
climate  always  ripen),  been  almost  lost  to  English 
gardens  for  many  years.  The  flowerstem  oi  a 
fully  devetopsd  plant,  as  described  by  Sweet, 
reached  the  height  of  8  feet,  vritb  eighteen  lateral 
branches,  each  terminated  by  three  or  more  of  its 
brilliant  oraoge^scarlet  Thistle-like  flowers.  The 
plant  now  in  Vlotxa  in  my  oonservatory  was  lifted 
from  tbe  open  bordnr  where  it  liad  passed  tbe 
winter  withbat  any  protection  whatever  on  Its 
showing  its  flower-spike  at  end  of  January,  as  I 
was  afraid  the  rough  weather  we  often  ezperienoe 
in  Febroaxy  and  March  might  injurious^  aftect 
the  development  of  the  flowers.  Tbe  flowering, 
however,  at  this  early  season  of  the  year  seems  to 
be  somewhat  unasual,as  \nBotaniealJt^anneitiB 
spoken  of  as  blooming  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
Another  flne  plrat  left  in  open  air  has  made  a  flne 
rosette  of  tilveiy  prickly  leaves,  but  as  yet  shovra 
no  sign  of  any  flower-spike,  so  I  hope  it  will  bloom 
during  the  summer.  Hy  spike  is  only  3^  feet  high 
with  ten  lateral  branches.  The  flowers  are  full  of 
nectar,  whieh  ponn  oat  of  them. — W.  S.  Guvble- 
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The  Earl  of  Onslow,  as  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Horeell,  near  Woking,  has  granted  nine  acres  of 
common  land  at  Horsell  for  the  porpoees  of  a 
public  recreation  gzoand,  at  a  nominal  rent  of  6d. 
per  annum. 

The  Harleeden  public  park.— The  Willes- 
den  Local  Board  vrill  commence  the  work  of  lay- 
ing ont  the  new  public  recreatioD  ground  at  Bound- 
wood  Park,  Harlesdm,  at  tmoe.  The  board  has 
Durchased  the  land  for  £15,000,  of  which  sum  the 
fnhaMtants  have  subscribed  £1000.  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  authorised  tiie  local 
authority  to  borrow  £20,000  for  the  porpose  of 
carrying  out  the  work. 

S^ping  Foreat. — We  learn  that  Hr.  Frank 
F.  M'Senzie,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
tonat  for  the  last  thirteen  yeus,  and  miott 
whose  sboulden  fell  all  the  work  daring  hts  ute 
father's  illness,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Epping 
Forest  Committee  as  the  superintendent  pre  tern. 
Mr.  M'Kensie  will  be  anapplioaut  for  the  position 
vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

Alexandra  Park — Even  Mr.  Littler  himself 
has  now  given  up  all  b<n>es  of  being  able  to  oany 
into  effect  bis  scheme  for  the  aoqaisltion  of  tbe 
Alexandra  Palace  and  grounds.  The  failure  is 
due,  in  his  opinion,  to  tbe  policy  pursued  by  the 
Lmdon  County  Coonell.  The  project  for  the  ao- 
qoidtdMi  of  tlie  133  acres  imtected  hf  Act  of  Par- 
liament will  now  be  proceeded  with.  The  sum  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  is  £100,000,  and  of  the 
£70,000  promised  towards  the  larger  scheme  Mr. 
Uttler  anticipates  that  £60,000  vriU  be  available. 


of  some  soitaUspieos  of  plate.  It  is  praposed  to  hmdi 
individaal  sabwnratlons  to  2s.  6d.  or  fts.  The  sabscrm- 

tion  list  must  be  dosed  by  April  U.  It  will  lave  mueh 
time  a.nd  trooble  if  sabMriptions  be  sent  direct  to 
Mr.  B.  Sydenham,  190,  Bristol  Rood,  Birmingham, 
treaaiirer  of  tbe  fond. 

A  plague  of  weOTila.— The  Pine  forests  in  tbe 
n«ighboarhood  of  ChemniU  for  the  post  two  jears 
have  been  invaded  by  a  plagoe  of  weevils,  coming  from 
the  Harts.  ThoufandB  of  trees  have  faUen.  They 
look  as  thouah  they  had  been  sprinklod  with  finely 
powdered  ch^.  Booh  trees  are  worse  than  useless, 
for  bemdes  bring  unfit  for  commeree,  they  etntam  the 
larvB  of  the  dreaded  inseet. 

Death  of  M.  Alphonae  de  Candolle.-We 
learn  that  this  eminent  botanist  died  at  Genera  on 
Tuesday,  April  4.  He  was  a  son  of  Augustja  de 
Candolle,  and  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1806.  He  was  h« 
other's  assiBtant  and  snccessor  aj«  Professor  of  Botany 
at  Geneva,  and  published  numeroos  treatases.  In 
1674  be  sQoceeded  A^fassis  ss  a  foreign  assoeiatsof  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Boyal  Hortio\iltural  Booiety.  — The  next 
meetiufT  of  the  society  will  be  on  Tuesday,  Apnt  11, 
when  Mr.  Everard,  F.  im  Thnrn  has  pcomissd  a  paper 
on  "  Orohid  Life  in  Qoiaua." 


BOOKS  BBOEITBD. 

"British  Fungus  Flora."  Vol.  II.  By  George 
Haesee.  George  Bell  snd  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

Bnyal  Botanio  Gardens,  Ghwnevin,  "Seeds  for 

'^B^liwrafiadehiBosa."  ForD.lbriBaoTeivata. 
Madrid,  1882.  „  „ 

"CasseU's  FopoUr  Gsztouag."   Fsrt  1.  Csssell 

and  Co-,  Limited. 

"  Jobnaon's  Gardeners  Diotionary.  New  eaitton, 
thoroughly  revised  and  oonsideramy  enlarged.  By 
0.  H.  Wright,  F.R.M.8.,  and  D.  Dewar.  Curator 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow.  G.  Bell  and  Sons,  York 
Street,  Oovent  Guden. 

"  The  Food  of  Plants."  ByA.  P.Laane.  Maomillaa 

and  Co.,  London. 


ZVamea  of  plants. — Evtreon. — 1,  Bendrobiom 
Pierardi ;  2  and  S,  too  much  sbriveDed ;  4.  Aerides 

criBpnm.  W.—l,  appears  to  be  Oncidiom  loridnm  i 

2,  Flpidendram  leuoochilum  t  8,  Odontotfloeium, 
apparently  O.  gloriosnm  ;  4,  Vanda  tricolor  uwignis. 

WTli.  Brou«htonia  stngoinea.  /.  B.— 1,_  Den- 

drobiam  fimbriatnm  ooulatum;  2,  Lycaste  Bkinneri, 
very  dark  variety ;  8,  Cattleya  Trianre,  ordinary  form. 

 T.  Dijion.— 1,  Odontoglownm  blaodum ;  2,  On- 

cidiam  c'jnoolor,  too  badly  crushed  to  make  any 

oommcnU  upon.  C.  BtUe.—l,  apprars  to  be  Cy- 

pripediam  Homiaunm;  i,  C.  Chimberlaini,  but  a 
very  dull  coloured  variety  ;  8,  Dendrobium  nobile,  a 

grand  form  j  4,  D.  primulinum.  M.  A.  G.— H«- 

manthus  natalensis. 

ZTamea  of  fruit.— B.  1,  Brabant  BeUe. 

fleor;  2,  Hoart  Morning;  8,  Stnrmer  Pippmj  4, 

Lamb  Abbey  Pcarmain.  W.  flidberf.— Lcmdon  or 

Five-crowned  Pi^n. 


Teatimonial  to  Mr.  and  lira.  SodwelL— 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodwell  celebrate  their  golden  wedding 
on  April  20,  and  it  is  proposed  by  some  of  hia  old 
friends  who  have  long  watched  the  work  done  by  Mr. 
Dodwell  in  tht  development  of  the  Carnation,  and 
who  have  wry  pleasing  memories  of  the  socdal  meetings 
of  the  Carnation  and  Piootee  Union  at  Oxford,  to 
oommenKomte  thb  auividoas  event  by  t^presentatica 
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•■  Gardening  DlaitPated"  Monttaltf 

•*Vann  and  Bome"  Montbly  Pane.— »fa  jsemalto 

Mri  MttoMi  M  T^knaet  jtrtvtoM  Is  Oi  toM  SfOi  msr^ 
MhiMM.   Frim  hd.;vmA  fm,U. 
"Hardy  noweM.--«*W  dwBripWwii  * 
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VbkhdoMModirrttmitteiiMHntlur;  bal 
Tn  Axt  nuLT  a  Num."— AvtavMvx. 

  A 

Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 
BoNDELETiAJS. — Save  Id  botanioal  coUectiouB, 
it  is  very  rare  now-a-days  to  see  these  plants 
uDder  oaltivation.  Occasionally  specimens  of 
R.  Bpeotosa  majoc  are  to  be  met  with  at  horti- 
oultoral  exhibitions  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember, but  more  often  thui  not  these  even  do 
not  represent  in  the  beat  possible  manner  ^is 
vety  useful  family  of  stovA  plants.  The  type,  R. 
speeioMi,  used  to  be  shown  during  the  summer 
at  die  metropolitan  exhibitions  of  twenty  years 
bung  Ml  earlier  flowering  pliut  than 
major  form.  The  chief  value  of  the 
Rondeletias  is  af^rent  during  the  autumn 
months,  when,  with  good  management,  they 
make  a  beaataf ul  display  from  August  well  into 
Ootober.  Not  only  upon  the  pbnts  are  the 
flowers  serviceable,  but  also  in  a  cut  state, 
particularly  those  of  R.  speoiosa  major,  which 
may  be  cut  with  a  good  length  of  stem,  and 
that  without  doing  the  plants  any  harm,  ^ey 
last  well  either  cut  or  upon  the  plant,  but  are 
rather  susceptible  to  bruising  if  not  carefully 
handled.  In  their  colours  they  are  also  very 
distinct,  whilst  the  trusses,  being  of  the  size  of 
those  of  Bourardias,  are  useful  in  many  ways. 

The  following  are,  in  my  opinioni  the  best 
three  rarietieB  to  grow :  — 

R  BFKnou  (also  known  under  the  name  of  R. 
odomta),  a  native  of  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies, 
is  of  a  distlnotly  shrubby  growth,  the  foliage 
rigid  and  easily  Imken,  io  shape  acuminate,  dark 
green  in  colour,  and  never  of  excessive  dse.  As 
before  stated,  it  flowers  daring  the  sammer,  but, 
by  stopping,  it  may  be  easily  had  ia  bloom  in  the 
autumn ;  in  fact,  ft  is  posflble  to  flower  it  twice  a 
year.  The  colour  is  a  dark  vermilion,  the  flowers 
bavituf  a  dark  orange-ooloured  c|ye,  being  also 
sweetly,  bat  not  strongly  sosnted.  Comparod  with 
the  following  variety,  It  la  of  slower  growth. 

R.  SFBCIOSA  MAJOB  varies  oonriderably  from  the 
type,  so  mach  so  that  I  have  often  thought  it 
ought  to  be  considered  a  distinct  specira.  The 
.  growth  is  more  soandent,  the  foliage  more  bluntly 
.«Tate»  whilst  in  odoor  it  Is  ^Jer,  but  generally 
Bouewfaat  larger.  The  oolonr  is  more  <d  an  orange- 
red,  whilst  tbe  flowtts  have  a  better  defined 
yellowish  eye ;  tiie  petals  are  Iwoader,  whilst  the 
individual  blossomB,  as  also  the  trasses,  are  larger. 
In  some  esses  this  variety  has  the  repatation  of 
b^Dg  a  shy-flowering  plant,  but  this  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  onlfeure  ana  no  fault  of  the  plant  itself. 
Some  (tf  oor  nniserymen  ckus  it  as  a  climber  or 
pillar  plant,  bnt  I  have  always  hod  the  best  success 
with  it  as  a  bush. 

R.  GBA.TI8SI1CA  (Rt^lera)  is  a  slower-growing 
plant  than  either  of  tbe  preceding,  and  is  usoally 
met  with,  conseqaently,  in  mooh  smaller  plants. 
It  has  pale  pinkiBh  blossoms  (sweetly  scented), 
the  buds  more  deeply  tinted ;  whilst  the  trasses  I 
have  frequently  compared  to  those  of  a  LaanutlDus 
in  cbaxBoter.  It  la  a  decided^  dlstinot  plant,  and 
one  that  may  be  grown  In  a  somewhat  lower  tem- 
perature than  either  of  the  first  two  kinds.  The 
foliage  ifl  larger  and  more  glossy  than  that  of  most 
Und!,  whilst  the  wood  is  stiSer,  with  less  disposi- 
tion for  branching  oat.  In  a  cot  state  it  makes  a 
oharming  button-hole  or  spray. 

CuLirBs. 

M'^re  frequently  than  not  those  who  grow 
Rondeletias  err  in  not  using  the  knife  more 


&eely.  Take  R.  spectosa  major,  for  instanoe  ; 
when  onoe  the  groundwork  of  a  good  plant  has 
been  secured  the  plants  should  be  pruned  into 
the  hard  wood  early  every  spring ;  this  is 
far  better  than  merely  tipping  the  shoots, 
back  breaks  being  thereby  secured  from  the 
well-ripened  groirth.  These  grow  away  in  a 
more  robust  manner  with  the  prospect  oi  every 
one  flowering ;  whereas  the  attenuated  shoots 
will  not  do  BO.  By  using  the  knife  freely  there 
is  far  leas  need  of  sticks.  I  have,  in  faot,  shown 
large  specimens  without  any  staking  at  all,  quite 
a  contrast  being  thus  aflbrded  to  plants  trained 
upon  trellises,  more  as  if  tiiCT  were  climbers. 
Supposing  a  plant  of  the  major  variety  to  be 
required  in  flower  from  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, it  should  be  stopped  simultaneously  lul 
over  about  the  middle  of  May  a  little  sooner 
where  the  6res  are  not  kept  going  in  the 
summer.  This  stopping  produces  an  even 
break,  each  young  shoot  invariably  flowering 
nearly  about  the  same  time ;  whereas,  if  not 
stopped  at  all.  the  flower-trusses  are  produoed 
irregularly.  R.  speciosa  itself  wiU  flower  under 
the  same  treatment  a  few  weeks  sooner. 
Those  who  onoe  adopt  the  stopping  process 
will  readUy  see  the  advantt^^  for  theoiselres, 
any  of  the  wood  behind  the  summer  pinching 
making  well-ripened  shoots  for  pruning  back 
to  the  following  season.  When  the  plants  are 
in  active  groirth  and  the  roots  healtiiy,  and 
with  the  pots  full  of  them,  they  will  take 
almost  any  amotmt  <rf  water  shtnt  of  soddening 
them,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  roots  being 
very  fine  and  delicate.  Towards  the  flowering 
period  my  practice  has  been  to  water  oo- 
casionally  with  weak  liquid  manure  water  ;  this 
I  found  to  be  a  great  advant^e.     As  the 

Sants  go  out  of  flower,  the  watering  should 
>  gradually  stopped.  This  will  cause  the 
growth  to  ripen  and  the  foliage  to  fall,  but 
never  mind  that,  for  although  classed  as  ever- 
green  stove  plants,  it  is  far  better  to  treat 
them  as  deciduous  ones.  They  will  bear  to  be 
dried  far  better  than  Ixoras.  Bepottiag  need 
not  be  done  oftener  than  each  other  year,  using 
the  best  of  peat  only,  as  for  Ericas,  wiUi  plenty 
of  sand  and  drain^^,  potting  also  as  firmly  as 
possible.  The  temperature  of  the  average  stove 
will  suit  them  wdl ;  shading,  however,  should 
nob  be  for  one  moment  entertained. 

Gkower. 


TBI  ALBERT  NUBSBRIBB,  FXCEHAM  BTE. 

IK  this  narsery,  which  some  four  years  ago  was 
wild  common  land,  there  are  now  some  seventeen 
houses,  each  100  feet  loi^,  besides  many  pits  both 
heated  and  anheated,  all  filled  to  overfiowing  vrith 
a  choice  and  varied  assortment  of  plants.  In  the 
Palm  house  is  a  large  stock  of  handsome  specimen 
Areca  lutesoens  and  the  usefal  Livistona  bor- 
bonioa.  Eentias  are  also  largely  grown,  tbe 
favourites  beii^  E.  Belmoreana,  K.  Fosteriana, 
and  K.  canterburyana,  which  are  represented  in 
all  sizes  from  qaite  young  seedlings  up  to  speci- 
mens 8  feet  and  10  feet  high.  The  small-growing 
CocoB  Weddelliana  was  also  to  be  seen  in  thou- 
sands aod  of  all  sizes.  I  saw  also  a  laige  batch  of 
Geonomii  gracilis,  which  to  me  is  a  more  attractive 
plant  than  the  Cooob.  There  was  also  a  large 
batch  of  G.  Seemauul,  which  If  ft  turns  out  to  be 
the  true  i^ant  will  be  intereBting.  but  even  should 
it  prove  to  be  G.  Hartiana,  which  is  often  sold 
for  G-.  Seemanni,  it  will  be  valuable.  There  were 
also  loi^e  quantities  of  the  useful  Fbceniz  rn- 
picols,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  saoh  a 
rare  species,  It  and  P.  tenuis  being  about  the 
most  useful  of  the  Date  Palms  for  decoration. 
Many  other  Bpecies  of  Palms  were  lai^ly  grown, 
all  being  In  s^endid  oondlUon.  In  other  hoases  I 
observed  attention  had  been  turned  to  Cycas  re- 
volnta,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  this,  for  here  I 


noted  tbe  asefulness  and  the  great  beanty  of  these 
young  plants.  Another  house  was  filled  with 
beautif  al  small  examples  of  Draoana  Liodeni,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
effective  plants  In  oommerce,  it  being  rich 
green  in  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  which  is  bor- 
dered by  a  rich  creamy  yellow  variegation  on 
the  outside.  Other  kin^  of  Dracaenas  are  largely 
grown,  as  well  as  many  of  the  best-marked  Cro- 
tons,  tbe  narrow-leaved  kinds  being  the  favourites. 
Aspidistras  and  Asparagus  plomoBUS  are  alsoveiy 
largely  grown,  and  no  more  useful  plants  can  be 
named.  Araocaria  excelsa  in  variety  and  ia 
various  sizes  are  to  be  seen ;  so  also  is  Arali  \ 
Sielaolfli,  now  largely  in  demand  for  winter  decora- 
tion. Here  also  are  whole  hoases  filled  with  Ferns, 
the  object  being  to  grow  only  the  most  popslar 
kinds,  which  are  being  added  to  the  coUeotlon 
from  time  to  time  as  oj^rtunity  offers.  Gar- 
denias, too,  are  largely  grown,  many  hondreds 
being  here  In  useful  size  and  ready  to'fiower. 
Azaleas,  too,  are  vrell  done,  bat  a  few  only  re- 
mained in  bloom.  Lily  of  tbe  Valley  is  also  grown 
in  qaantiW,  some  very  fine  even  pots  I  saw  being 
the  last  of  some  60,000  in  the  beginning  of  the 
f>ea80Q.  Lilium  Harrisi  Is  also  largely  grown, 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Oo.  have  a  branch 
nursery  at  Fleet,  Hants,  where  the  hardy  plants, 
shrubs,  fca,  an  grown.  W.  H.  GowBS. 


Pot  Xlgiumette. — I  cannot  agree  with  Hr. 
Tallack  (p.  242)  in  his  remark  that  "  fancy-trained 
specimen  plants,  such  as  standards  or  trellis- 
trained,  are  of  very  little  ase  for  catting,"  because 
I  obtain  the  finest  spiltes  from  stan&rd^rown 
plants.  I  grow  Mignonette  rather  largely  for 
winter  flowering,  commenoing  to  cut  the  sidkes 
early  in  November,  contlonlng  up  to  the  ndddle  of 
April  or  even  later  than  that.  I  grow  single  plants 
in  5-inch  pots  and  in  various  sizes  np  to  10  inches, 
and  it  is  from  the  last  I  get  the  best  results.  From 
a  standard-traiaed  plant  I  can  cat  at  once  were  it 
neoessaiy  between  200  and  300  spikes,  all  fully 
developed.  By  no  other  method  oan  the  same 
results  be  acfatoved.  For  conservatory  decoration 
plants  like  these  are  highly  valued.  I  fear  Mr. 
Tallack  is  far  too  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  being 
afraid  to  give  the  young  plants  a  check  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  larger  pots.  The  finest  plants  that 
I  ever  had  were  from  seedlings  raised  in  the  open 
bolder,  dag  up  oarefuUy  without  any  st^l  whatever 
being  attached  to  the  roots,  potted  into  small  pots, 
and  kept  shaded  for  a  few  days.  Although  I  sow 
three  or  four  seeds  in  2^inoh  pots,  removing  all 
but  the  strongest  when  an  Inch  or  so  high,  I  do 
not  scruple  to  use  some  of  those  taken  from  the 
pots  if  the  seed  should  have  germinated  indiffe- 
rently and  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  scarcily.— 
B.  M. 

Eupatorium  ianthinum  is  a  splendid  plant 
for  fiowering  in  tbe  greenboose  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  not  difficult  to  grow  and  makes  a 
fine  bold  subject ;  tbe  leaves,  laige,  deep  green  in 
coloar,  are  an  effective  contrast  to  tbe  bold  heads 
of  soft  maave-coloured  fiowers.  Several  spet^- 
mens  have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time  past  in 
the  greenboose  at  Kew,  and  few  things  could 
produce  a  finer  effect.  There  is  great  robustness 
of  character  in  this  species,  and  the  wonder  i« 
that  it  Is  not  grown  more  In  all  gardens  where 
handsome  (touts  are  desired  tor  groape  or  for 
deooiation,  as  the  flowers  remain  in  beauty  over 
a  compuaUvely  long  season. 

Bapatoriums  with  coloured  flowers.~As 
a  rule  in  gardens  the  generic  name  of  Eapatorium 
is  applied  to  those  b pedes  which  prodooe  white 
blossoms,  such  as  B.  liparium  and  B.  Weinmanni- 
anum,  the  coloured  kinds— atro-rubens  and  iantbi- 
num— being  generally  Included  in  the  genus  Hebe- 
cliniuro,  though,  according  to  oor  botanioal 
authorities,  they  are  true  Bupatoriums.  From  a 
garden  p^t  of  view  alone,  however,  tb^  are 
quite  distinot,  and  form  very  useful  subjectB  for 
greenhonse  decoration  at  this  season.  Both  are 
sturdy  growing  plants  like  enlarged  Aareratums, 
and  flower  freely  when  about  18  ^he 
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flowers  of  E.  atro-rabens,  which  are  borne  in  large 
widdy-braoched  heads,  are  of  a  pnridish  lilao  col- 
our ;  while  the  stalks  and  yoong  shoots  are  thickly 
covered  with  reddish  hairs,  which  give  to  them 
quite  a  velretr  ai^>eaiance.  In  ti»  Beoond  spe- 
olea,  B.  lanthiDQm,  the  flowers  are  of  a  i»le 
lavender  tint,  while  the  coloured  bain  are  alao 
wanting.  These  Bapat<Nrfiims  are  of  very  easy 
propagation  and  onltnre,  the  principal  attention 
needed  being  to  enooarage  short  sturdy  growth 
and  to  take  care  that  the  plants  do  not  safler  from 
want  of  water,  especially  as  the  pots  get  foil  of 
roots,  for  the  foliage  is  qoickly  iuSected  thereby. 
Being  liberal  feeders,  liquid  maoare  occasionally 
wiU  be  of  serrioe.— H.  P. 


DIFFERENT  SECTIONS  OF  FEL^RQONIUHS 

Bbbidbs  the  sonal  and  Ivy-leaved  classes  of  Felar- 
gonlatns,  various  names  are  applied  to  different 

Caps  of  the  others;  thos  we  read  of  show,  regal, 
cy,  spotted,  French,  and  decorative  Felar- 
gonioms.  This  last  term  is  of  more  recent  date 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  indaded  la  It  are 
some  of  the  most  free>flowering  and  useful  varie- 
ties that  we  have,  many  of  which  are  yery  popular 
with  the  market  gronera.  These  varioas  sections 
are  not  divided  by  any  hard  and  fast  line,  for  a 
perusal  of  the  different  nurserymen's  catalogues 
will  show  that  opinions  are  by  no  means  anant- 
moua  as  to  the  heading  under  which  some  of  the 
varieties  most  be  dasaed.  As  a  geneal  system  of 
interorossiog  Is  oanied  on  by  Uiose  who  make  a 
speciality  of  raising  seedling  Felargcmtnms,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  group 
the  progeny  under  any  particular  head.  The 
easiest  to  classify  is  that  portion  Icnown  as  fancy 
Pelargoniams.  They  are  characterised  by  walker 
growui,  a  man  tender  constitntloD,  and  smaUer 
flowers,  which  are,  however,  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Ladies'  Pelargoniams  is  a  title  occa- 
sionally bestowed  upon  them.  Show  Pelargoniums 
include  among  their  number  the  brightest  and 
finest  flowers  of  the  whole  group.  The  flowers  of 
thebb  are  roaoder  than  moet  of  the  others,  with 
the  edges  of  the  petals  smooth.  The  upper  petals 
of  these  show  varieties  are  Motohed  with  a  deep 
colour,  often  nearly  black,  and  frequently  to  snoh 
an  extent  that  they  are  dmost  entire^  of  that 
tint.  The  three  lower  petals  are  withoat  spots  or 
blotches,  while  in  many  cases  the  flower  has  a 
large  white  eye  or  centre,  often  shot  wit^  violet. 
While  the  individual  blooms  of  the  beat  show 
varieties  are  very  large  and  highly  oolonred,  they 
are  as  a  rale  bcnne  but  few  in  a  trass,  and  the 
plants  are  ot  weak  oonstitation,  owing  to  the  ^s- 
tem  of  oontiooally  intercrossing  which  has  been 
followed  for  generations.  This  u  the  reason  that 
sbow  varieties  are  not  popular  with  the  market 
grower,  though  a  few  kinds  are  grown,  but  the 
bulk  of  those  that  make  their  appearance  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  belong  to  the  decorative 
class.  The  term  regal  Felarg<miams  was  first 
applied  to  the  large  massive  flowers  with  an  un- 
usual  number  of  petals,  of  which  Captain  Raikes, 
Queen  Victoria,  and  Beauty  of  Oxon  were  the 
eariiest  examples.  Many  varieties  are,  however, 
now  grouped  under  the  head  of  rc^,  to  the 
flowers  of  which  such  a  description  would  hr  no 
means  apply.  Uany  years  ago  we  osed  to  have 
considerable  numbers  of  new  Pelargoniums  sent  to 
tbU  country  from  France,  several  of  which  were 
chaiaoteiised  by  a  good,  sturdy,  free-Soweriog 
bnbit,  but  with  blooms  that  did  not  conform  to  our 
show  flowers.  In  many  of  these  the  edges  of  the 
petals  were  crimped  and  undulated,  notably  in 
I>r.  Andrfi,  which  a  generation  ago  was  very  popu- 
lar, and  may  be  still  occasionally  seen.  This  group 
flnally  became  known  as  French  Pelargoniums; 
then  after  a  time  those  on  the  look  out  for  novel- 
ties selected  therefrom  the  flowers  with  a  clearly- 
defined  blotch  on  each  petal  and  grouped  them 
under  the  beading  of  spotted  Pelargoniums.  From 
the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  olaasify  all  the  PelaigODiama  oBMr  these  wrioM 
heads,  aim  a  visit  to  xnn«  of  Urn  summer  ezhibi- 
tlona  will  sbow  that  widely  diiteent  Tien  extst  on 


this  point.  In  grouping  the  varieties  of  Pelar* 
gonlums  no  mistake  need  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  fancies,  as  they  form  a  class  quite  by  them- 
selves. Then  the  shows  as  a  body  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  classify,  while  the  r^l,  spotted,  French, 
and  decorative  varieties  might  with  advantage  all 
be  grouped  andcr  tiits  latter  beading,  and  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  thus  be  avcdded.  H.  P. 


CAMELLIAS  AT  WALTHAM  CROSS. 

The  Camellias  are  very  fine  this  year  in  the  nur- 
series  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Paol  and  Son,  Waltliam 
Cross,  and  a  few  notes  may  well  be  made  of  some 
of  the  moet  beautiful  vaiieiiea.  They  are  repre- 
sented by  large  spedes  smothered  in  flower.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  The  Dochess  has  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  flowers  of  a  charming  rose-pink  colour 
and  of  excellent  shape— a  distinct  and  beautiful 
acquisition.  And,  again,  in  the  variety  Beauty  of 
Waltham  we  get  also  a  line  addition,  the  flowers 
being  of  very  distinct  shwe  and  of  a  flesh  colour, 
whidi  deepens  to  a  [dnk  snade  at  the  base  of  the 
bold  petals.  The  Camellia  seems  to  have  fallen 
from  its  once  high  estate  as  a  flower  for  decora- 
tion, and  one  reason  urged  against  it  is  its  for- 
mality. But  when  a  goc^  selection  ia  made  many 
kinds  will  be  inoiudra  that  bear  flowers  the  le- 
verse  of  formal,  but  free,  and  altogether  ddight- 
ful.  Comtesse  dH^nanlt  is  a  charming  flower, 
perfectly  double,  but  not  conspicuously  stiff, 
the  colour  soft  rose ;  also  worth  mentioning  is 
L'Avenir,  which  has  a  rose-coloured  flower  of  dis- 
tinct character,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Ca- 
mellias. Excellent  specimens  may  be  seen  of  the 
splendid  crimson-coloured  Mathotiaoa,  which  Is  a 
bold,  free,  and  handsome  type,  quite  one  of  tbe 
best  for  freedom  and  colour.  Remarkably  fine  is 
the  variety  named  Commeodatore  Betti,  which 
has  very  large  rose-coloured  flowers  of  a  taking 
character,  and  those  who  note  the  CameUias  at 
Waltham  Cross  will  not  pass  by  sudi  kinds  as 
Adeline  Benvenuti,  which  is  flaked  with  crimson 
on  a  flesh-coloared  ground;  tbe  popular  Beali, 
Bonomlana,  white,  naked  with  crimson ;  C.  H. 
Hovey,  a  splendid  Amerioan  kind,  the  flowers  very 
large  and  deep  crimson  in  colour ;  C.  M.  Hovey, 
scarlet ;  Conspicoa,  rose,  the  flowers  semi-double, 
andshowy;  Donokelaari,orim8on,with  white  flakes; 
and  the  familiar  Alba  plena,  the  most  usef  at  of  all. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  tbe  flowers  rose  and  very 
large,  a  beautiful  verle^;  M.  d'Offoy,  rose-pink, 
a  very  delicate  shade  of  colour ;  Cup  of  Beauty, 
hlush,  with  crimson  flakes;  and  Lady  Hume's 
Blush  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  collection 
comprises  nearly  200  varieties,  and  the  variability 
in  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers  is  very  striking, 
yet  for  a  small  selection  considerable  diveif^nce 
of  daraoter  oan  be  got  withoat  a  long  l&t  of 
varieties. 


Azalea  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Bothschild* 

— Regarding  many  of  our  popular  classes  of  plants 
such  as  Pelargoniams,  Fuchsias,  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums, as  vrall  as  Azaleas,  It  mi^  be  safdy  said 
that  some  varieUes  differ  from  each  other  in  little 
elsebnt  name;  therefore  any  one  that  stands  out 
dietinotly  from  all  its  associates  Is  worthy  of  an 
especial  note.  Such  an  one  is  the  Azalea  above 
mentioned,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large,  double, 
and  of  a  kind  of  violet-purple  hue,  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, and  in  fact  more  effective  than  might  be 
imagined  from  the  oolonr  here  given.  Where  a 
number  of  Azaleas  are  in  bloom  together  this  is 
one  of  the  varieties  that  stands  out  very  noticeable 
from  the  rest  of  its  fdlows.  It  is  of  good  consU- 
tutioQ  and  desirable  habit.  This  Azalea  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  fay  tbe  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  summer  of  1SH3,  at 
which  time  it  was  almost  new. — H.  P. 

Gh>Iden-leaved  Oaladiuma.— With  the  return 
of  spring  the  various  Oaladiums  that  have  been 
dOTmant  thioo^^at  the  winter  start  i^fAdly  into 
grovrth,  and  jost  as  the  ewliMt  leaves  ara  de- 
veloped the  pRHoInent  characteristics  of  the  dif- 


ferent varieties  arj  more  pronoancsd  than  at  any 
other  season,  so  that  in  mnking  a  seleotion  the 
present  is  a  very  suitable  time  for  the  purpose. 
The  golden-leaved  varieties  are  but  few  in  number, 
yet  tStey  stand  out  very  conapicaous  from  all  the 
others  by  reason  of  thdr  cdoaring.  Th^  have 
been  in  commerce  now  for  over  twenty  years,  yet 
they  are  still  very  uncommon,  and  realise  neariy 
as  h^h  a  price  as  they  did  at  that  time.  There 
are,  as  far  as  I  know,  five  varieties  bdonRlog  to 
this  group,  viz ,  Oolden  Queen,  the  entire  leaf  of 
which  is  of  a  pale  golden  yellow;  Princess  of 
Wales,  rather  brighter  yellow  than  the  hut,  with  a 
few  small  blotches  of  red ;  Prinoe  of  Wales,  of  much 
the  same  oolonr  as  the  preceding,  but  with  the 
centre  of  the  leaf  bright  red,  doited  over  with 
occasional  transparent  white  blotches;  Princess 
Royal  and  Princess  Teck,  both  of  which  have 
golden  leaves  with  a  bright  crimstm  centre,  bat 
the  ground  oolonr  of  the  last  is  a  little  richer  than  In 
the  other.  Ttiesegolden  leavedformsof  Caladiam 
are  by  no  means  so  robast  as  many  other  varieties, 
and  oonsequently  to  have  them  in  good  condition 
they  need  rather  more  care  than  the  slronger 
growing  kinds.  A  Utile  extra  attention  in  their 
culture  is,  however,  well  repaid,  as  a  few  good 
plants  of  any  of  the  above  varieties  are  particularly 
striking  when  associated  with  the  other  forms.— 
H.P 


THE  SHADING  OF  PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Object  of  Shadino. 

In  any  instance  this  should  be  well  thought  out 
and  be  carefully  acted  upon  afterwards.  More 
freqaently  than  not  tbe  amoont  of  shading  em- 
ployed is  far  in  excess  of  what  is  raally  needed. 
When  this  Is  the  case,  it  mast  be  apparent 
to  any  thonghtfd  caltivator  that  the  plants 
thereby  suffer  rather  than  derive  actual  benefit. 
I  am  folly  convinced  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  dispense  with  shading,  as  it  is  geae- 
rally  understood  and  acted  upon,  than  to  allow 
this  excess  to  continue.  Those  who  have  not  ex- 
perimented with  light  shading  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  do  so.  In  shading  plant  houses  of  any 
kind,  all  that  is  aotnally  needed  is  to  scatter  or 
break  up,  so  to  speak,  the  rays  of  the  son  from 
injuring  tbe  plants  in  the  way  usually  termed 
scalding.  It  does  not  require  a  thick  (bade 
to  do  this;  in  fact,  it  is  remarkable  what 
a  light  shade  will  accomplish  in  this  way.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  qnalitT  of  the  giam 
is  not  by  any  means  what  It  aotoiwy  shonld  be. 
When  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  with  spots  in  it,  it 
is  not  fit  for  glaiing  any  kind  of  houses.  These 
spots  produce  lenses  in  the  glass,  and  these,  when 
fooussed  upon  the  folisge,  produce  Injary  or 
bums.  I  have  no  doubt  tlut  many  besides  myself 
have  noted  that  theee  buns  are  often  in  a  line. 
Talre,  for  instanoe,  a  Palm  leaf  that  ^  been 
thus  injored.  There  will  possibly  be  several 
scalds  or  bams  in  a  line  with  each  other. 
These  bums  are  not  caused  simultaneously,  but 
proceed  one  after  another  in  accord  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  in  its  relation  vrith  the  snn,  and 
all  proceed  from  one  and  the  same  spot  in  the 
glass.  The  best  mode  of  procedure  in  suoh  case* 
istotnue  ont,ie  possible,  the  spots  in  the  glass 
and  toooh  them  vrith  paint  This  will  prevoit 
future  injury  as  long  as  the  paint  adheres  to  the 
glass,  which  will  nsaally  be  the  case  for  a  few 
years  at  the  least.  This  is  a  far  better  mode  to 
adopt  than  that  of  covering  with  heavy  or  dense 
permanent  shading,  or  even  of  using  bUnds  injodi- 
ciously.  It  is  a  uptake  to  be  carried  away  with 
the  klea  that  becanse  a  few  scalds  have  taken 
place,  therefore  shading  is  absolutdy  essential 
to  prevent  it ;  nothing  of  tbe  sort  is,  in  some 
oases,  needed  other  than  that  just  advised.  Many 
instances  conld  be  quoted  where  no  shading 
is  used— at  Uie  Crystal  Palace  and  Kew  Gardens 
as  places  of  publio  interest,  as  well  as  in  nur- 
series and  private  gardens.  It  I  remember  rlght^, 
Messrs.  J.  Vdtoh  and  Sons  do  not  shade  either 
their  Tree  Ferns  or  some^  their  flne-folisged 
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II!"^  shaded  when  tftwFem*  and  Fklma  an 
tba  Madlng  fratnzw. 


Hbthoob. 

As  the  object  of  thading  is  to  prerent  Injury 
mainly  by  scalding  or  bnrning,  it  is  far  better  to 
investtgate  each  individnal  case  thoronghly  before 
having  recourse  to  any  kind  of  shading  material 
In  some  cases  (and  thnt  very  many)  all  that  is 
re^l:f  necewary  may  be  easily  accomplished  by 
uafning  cumbers  npon  the  roofs,  inside,  of  cootBe : 
this  need  not  be  done  at  aU  thickly  or  in  a  formal 
manner.   Soffioient  shade  would  thereby  be  se- 
cnred  for  a  large  number  of  plants,  each  case 
being  regulated  according  to  the  plants  grown 
nndemeath  the  climbers.   This  is  a  capital  plan 
when  an  awkward  roof  has  to  be  dealt  with 
npon  which  it  Is  both  difllonlt  to  fix  either  roller 
blinds  or  permanent  ones.   The  arrangement  of 
the  pluits  as  to  their  special  reqnlrements  in  the 
way  of  shading  wants  dae  consideration.  Ferns 
for  instance,  will  thrive  well  with  far  less  shading 
than  is  usually  accorded  them,  speaking  geoeraUy 
The  smaller  forms  of  IhoAdiantams,  on  tixe  whole 
with  some  also  of  the  larger  sorts,  as  A.  Farley- 
ense,  need  no  shade,  or  but  the  very  lightest  that 
can  be  used.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few 
fclnds,  as  A.  traperiforme  and  A.  oardioohUennm. 
which  thrive  much  better  under  a  heavier  shading  ■ 
therefore  group  the  latter  together  and  the  for- 
mer al*o,  and  act  accordingly.   Amongst  stove 
plants  the  same  arrangement  holds  good.  Cro- 
tons  loxnnate  la  sunshine,  Dtacssnas  require  but 
Utile  shading,  but  Maiantas  and  Aloeariafl  with 
Anthurinma  and  Caladiums  all  need  the  shad- 
ing to  he  heavier.   Onihid  growers,  methlnks,  fre- 
quently commit  an  error  In  applying  too  much 
shade;  probably  we  should  hear  less  of  the  spot  in 
Bast  and  West  Indian  Orchids  If  less  shade  were 
more  Uw  rule.  I  have  a  sosidcion  that  thu  soot 
or  f ongoid  growth  upon  each  Otchids  as  ^e 
Aerldes  Is  caused  through  ezooM  of  shade  brought 
about  by  excess  of  moisture,  wbioh  in  a  stove  tern- 
perature  Is  concurrent  one  with  the  other.  Take 
(^peandNew  Holland  plants  as  examples  from 
the  Rjeenhouse ;  all  the  shade  that  tbe^  require 
Is  jast  whll^  the  plante  are  in  full  flower  so  as  to 
prolong  their  beauty  somewhat  longer.   In  such 
an  instance  to  apply  the  shading  whilst  the  buds  or 
trusses  are  developing  means  paler  coloured  blos- 
soms with  fM  less  substance  ahw.   And  to  retain 
it  after  the  flowers  are  faded  is  prejudicial  to  the 
young  growth  which  quickly  follows  the  flowers  In 
nearly  evMj  case.   The  evil  of  too  much  shadlnir 
is  probably  mors  apparent  on  the  whole  in  the 
cul  ture  of  greenhouse  pUnts  than  in  any  others. 
It  IS  simply  ruinous  to  the  hard-wooded  plants  of 
the  aectionB  just  quoted.   Soft-wooded  plants  as 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias,  with  those  of  annnal 
.f^?."'"       Cinerarias,  should  onlyt»e 
shaded  whiUt  they  are  In  f  uU  flower,  and  then  even 
any  excess  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 


Uathbials. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  great  improvement  In  the  materials  speoiallT 
manufactured  for  the  shading  of  plant  houw^I 
can  well  remember  the  Ume  when  ooane  canvas 
WM  used,  as  well  as  other  dense  kinds  totally 
nnUt  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. I  have  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
tried  many  kinds,  but  I  have  never  found  anythlnir 
to  approach  No.  3  netting  or  shading.  This  Is  the 
same  as  many  use  for  protection  against  spring 
frosts  upon  fruit  trees.    I  have  foind  it  to  ^ 

f!^^:*J^u-  ^i""  maximum  of 

light  with  just  sufficient  density  to  praventany 
sembJance  of  burning.  When  left  up  aU  the 
winter,  the  blfuds  will  remain  in  good  condiUon 

they  wiU  last  three  seasons  with  care.  I  note  in 
a  well-known  catalogue  to  which  I  have  just 
SS^v^a  '^J^B^oK  tonned  hothouse 
netting  3,  the  tise  being  30  yards  long  by 
Mmchcswido.  Another  of  which  a  sample  iTnow 
lying  on  my  desk  Is  termed  No.  4.  bebg  of  the 
snmeUnd  of  make.bat  with  a  smaller  i£d  finer 
in  texture  ;  this  shonid  be  ample 
for  all  kinds  of  tbe  tenderest  plants.  Another 


called  No.  6  is  too  dense,  its  onW  praotioal  ntili^ 
being  to  keep  hoDses  oool,  as  m  tbe  oase  of  oool 
Orchids.    This  latter,  and  yet  another  called 
No.   6,  still   denser,  are   frequently   used  for 
orchids  generally,  but  in  my  opinion  the  use 
Of  either  is  a  mistake,  save  In  the  instance  just 
quoted,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  dearer. 
The  various  kinds  of  tiSany  do  not  amear  to  be 
ased  so  much  now  as  In  past  years ;  atlU,  they  are 
.very  light  and  htst  fairly  well.   Tiffany  is,  I  con- 
sider, preferable  to  sorim,  but  neither  are  so  good 
all  round  as  No.  3  netting.   Of  this  latter  I  cannot 
give  any  more  definite  name.   It  is  known  and 
catalogued  as  such,  but  with  no  maker's  name 
attached.  Tbe  grew  aorim  and  other  kinds  dressed 
by  tbe  WlUesden  prooeae  as  rot-proof  make  very 
good  blinds  and  last  wdl,  but  I  do  not  like  the 
colour,  nor  do  I  think  their  use  will  be  general.  I 
have  given  them  a  trial,  but  am  not  dispoeed 
to  do  BO  again,  unless  It  be  as  ioelde  blinds  for 
the  sides  of  oonservatories  fixed  upon  spring 
rollers.   For  this  particular  purpose  I  think  them 
very  good  Indeed,  being  far  better  than  linen  or 
other  dense  material.   The  forgoing  shadings  are 
all  much  to  be  preferred  upon  rollers  as  compered 
with  making  them   fixtures   for   the  summer 
months.   There  is  always  the   contingency  of 
a  dull  period  of  at  least  a  few  days  at  any 
time,  and  at  such  times  the  shade  Impi 
cannot  but  be  weakening  to  the  plants,   in  the 
spring,  for  Instance,  the  shading  Is  only  needed  for 
an  hour  or  two  with  a  gradnal  incteBSe,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  In  the  autumn,  save  that  it  is 
then  a  decrease  instead.   If  the  shading  be  fixed 
early,  say  the  middle  of  the  month  of  March,  there 
is  always  tbe  possibUItyof  a  return  to  dull  weather, 
and  in  the  autumn  It  is  more  often  than  not  left 
on  too  long.  On  one  occadon  I  had  charge  of  a 
ooaservatoiy  with  nptm  the  roof  Louvre  shading, 
made  of  thin  strips  of  wood  in  the  way  somewhat 
of  Venetian  blinds,  but  anything  more  unfit  or 
irrational  ooold  not  well  be  devised.   Tbe  result  of 
Its  use  was  a  weakened  and  attenuated  growth,  the 
plants  showing  a  marked  improvement  imme- 
diately it  was  removed.  As  to  ua  anangement  of 
the  roller  blinds,  I  do  not  think  even  now  that 
those  with  a  wooden  wheel  on  the  ontside  end 
of  each  can  be  surpassed  when  they  bang  truly, 
so  as  to  work  regularly.   In  a  range  this  cannot, 
of  oourse,  be  done  for  any  but  an  outside  boose, 
unless  the  adjoining  one  Is  not  shaded  at  all.  An- 
other good  system  with  roller  blinds  is  to  fix  them 
upon  a  light  trellis- work,  so  that  there  is  a  roaoe  of 
about  10  Inches  between  the  glass  and  the  blinds ; 
this  allows  of  a  free  oorrent  of  air,  whilst  it  also 
enables  one  to  use  a  lighter  material  also  than 
be  would  otherwise  do,  for  the  closer  the  blinds 
lie  upon  the  glass  the  less  is  the  effect  produced 
by  t£elr  use.    Protection  boxes  for  the  blinds 
are  very  good,  and  shonid  be  provided  wherever 
possible. 


Shading  with  whitening  or  lime  is  not  only  a 
bad  method,  but  a  perfectly  hideoos  one,  especially 
where  the  mixture  is  daubed  on  In  a  hapbasard 
fashion.  Lime  should  never  be  used  in  fact, 
whitening  of  the  two  being  much  the  better  male- 
rial.  When  whiteoiog  is  chosen,  it  should  be  mixed 
with  size  to  make  it  adhere,  3  lbs.  of  the  former  to 
1  lb,  of  the  latter,  with  snffident  water  to  reduce 
it  to  about  the  oonslstenoy  at  paint  or  a  Httiie 
thinner.  The  else  has,  of  course,  to  bo  disstdved 
by  boiling  it  in  water.  When  this  is  applied.  It 
should  be  put  on  as  thinly  as  possible  and  be 
dappled  over  with  a  painter's  dusting  brush.  Mix- 
tures as  sold  for  tbe  same  purpose  are  also  good  of 
their  kinds,  being  easily  mixed  in  water.  Of  tbe 
two  colours  of  these,  I  most  decidedly  prefer  the 
white  to  the  green.  In  deallog  witii  the  latter, 
then  la  the  danger  of  using  It  too  heavily,  mnoh 
nuwe  eo,  I  think,  than  with  Uie  white.  In  no  case, 
however,  would  I  use  either  where  Uinds  could  be 
employed.  Even  upon  pits  these  latter  can  be 
used,  being  rolled  horizontally  upon  small  wooden 
rollers,  one  on  either  end.  Rough  plate  glass  is,  I 
consider,  well  worthy  of  extended  use ;  it  may 
cost  mmre,  bnt  in  mort  cases  the  after  expense  of 
blinds  would  be  redooed  to  a  minimum. 


CINERARIAS  AT  FARNHAM  ROYAL. 

VisiTOBS  to  the  London  shows,  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  partioulw-,  know 
that  in  the  month  of  March  and  early  In  April  an 
exhibit  of  CioMarias  Is  usnallj  saaa  from  the  nnr- 
sery  of  Messrs.  J.  James  and  Son,  erf  Famham 
Royal,  near   Slough.   The  plants   represent  a 
splendid  type  of  the  florist's  Cineraria,  and  illus- 
trate the  good  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  hybridist  from  the  time  he  commenced 
operatitws  with  the  species.  Several  well-bnilt 
epan-ro^ed  honaes  are  devoted  to  the  Cloerariaa 
at  Famham  Royal,  and  at  this  season  they  are  in 
full  perfeetioD,  dense  blocks  of  colour  that  gratify 
with  their  brightness  and  rich  variety  of  shades 
from  purest  white  to  deep  purple,  a  glorious  series, 
unequalled  it  la  safe  to  say  for  depth,  clearness, 
and  freedom  from  objectioubble  tones  oftoi  dis- 
figuring many  otherwise  praiseworthy  strains.  It 
is  not  richness  and  variety  of  colouring  that  con- 
stitute the  chief  charms  of  the  Farnham  Royal 
Cinerarias,  as  the  plants  are  of  dwarf,  yet  free, 
compact  habit,  and  bear  a  bead  of  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  of  great  breadth  and  massivenesK,  the 
petals  smooth,  and  forming  a  striking  flower. 

In  one  house  the  several  colours  are  arranged 
together,  and  the  effect  Is  remarkably  rich.  A  very 
beautiful  variety  Is  that  which  has  white  flowers, 
and  we  may  remark  here  that  no  distioctlye  names 
are  given— a  wise  {dan,  perhaps,  although  the 
majority  of  the  many  kioda  are  worth  some  dis- 
tinctive title.  The  white  type  is  free  from  colour 
except  tbe  violet  centre,  which  adds  much  to  Its 
beauty,  bringing  out  the  parity  of  tbe  broad  robust 
petals.  Against  this  white  type  is  a  batch  of 
vlolet-parple,  a  splendid  colour,  intense  and 
varying  somewhat,  but  never  going  Into  dwd, 
dull  magenta  -  pnrple  shades,  very  unnatural 
and  offensive  to  tbe  eye.  Deep  purple  flowers,  ret 
off  with  a  crimson  centre-line,  form  a  rich  con- 
trast of  colour,  and  in  every  instance  the  plants 
are  of  the  same'fine  dwarf  habit,  this  trait  being 
characteristic  of  the  entire  strain.  Peculiarly 
beautiful  is  the  rose  coloured  variety,  bright, 
effective,  and  quite  self,  without  allied  shades. 
We  have  never  seen  a  more  pleasing  oolonr.  brilliant, 

Sit  as  pure  as  it  is  possible  to  get  snoh  a  tone, 
nob  year  we  think  this  strain  gets  more  Interesting 
and  in  every  way  finer.  This  is  not  difficult  to 
understand,  as  new  departures  In  oolonr  are  seized 
npon,  and  all  that  fall  to  arrive  at  a  certain  stan- 
dard of  perfection  are  weeded  out  to  {prevent  on- 
satlsfaotoiy  colours  inteifteing  with  the  strain. 
It  appears  difficult  co  get  mne£  finer  resulta  than 
are  seen  this  year,  but  we  samose  everything  Is 
not  yet  as  perfect  as  could  be  vrished.  A  trained 
eye  may  perhaps  discover  Imperfections  to  be 
remedied  In  years  to  come.  Adjoining  the  batch 
of  rose-coloured  flowers  is  a  series  of  plants  of  a 
deeper  shade,  then  orimaon,  a  superb  colour  for 
depth  and  richness,  and  rich  reddisb  purple.  A 
lovely  Cineraria  is  the  blue,  or  shades  of  blue,  the 
clear,  delightful  colour  set  off  with  a  white  centre 
ring,  but  the  shades  of  blue  besides  this  distinc- 
tive kind  are  numerous,  always  bright  and  decided. 
One  Is  an  intense  Oxford  blue,  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments white;  then  one  gets  a  charming  series — in 
Zaot  It  would  take  much  time  to  select  all  the 
more  distinct  varieties.  The  great  point  is  that 
the  oolours,  whatever  they  be,  are  invariably  good, 
decided,  and  telling,  and  the  plants  generally  pre- 
serve a  distinctive  habit. 

One  large  bouse  is  devoted  entirely  to  what  we 
may  call  mixed  plants,  and  here  one  sees  the  great 
and  beautiful  variety  of  colours  in  tbe  flowers,  all 
tbe  many  shades  represented— a  brilliant  pletnre 
of  blue,  rose,  purple,  violet,  white,  &c.  AU  tbe 
stock  Is  grown  for  seed,  and  we  may  trace  in  many 
gardens  the  charaoteristic  features  of  tbe  Fam- 
ham Royal  Cinerarias.  It  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing that  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  end  of  July,  a  good 
time  to  get  the  plants  into  bloom  at  this  Feasou  of 
the  year,  when  the  greenhouse  shonid  be  gmy  with 
many  flowers. 

Not  only  Is  the  Cineraria  grown  here  with  gre^ 
BDCOBSB,  bat  the  Caloeolaila  iB~«qually  fine,] 
will  soon  be  b^(uU^.beiu|i^  11  tl%; 
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weBther  ooDtiDoei.  PerslBn  Cydameni  and  other 
floilBts*  flowers  are  of  much  interest,  as  we  have 
Ijefota  had  oooasion  to  remaA  in  Thi  Oabdbv. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


ICuBoart  botr^oides  pall«ns  »  a  pleanng  n. 
riety  of  tbia  familiar  Grape  Hyaoiotfa.  The  flower- 
beads  are  nnaUer  than  tnose  of  Uie  type,  bat  the 
ooloar  is  quite  distanot,  very  delicate  blue,  the  upper 
portion  white.  A  few  flowers  of  it  are  not  of  much 
aeooant,  bnta  good  mau  is  delit^tfol.  We  picked  it 
oat  of  a  large  oolleotion  as  the  softest  and  moetdis- 
tinot  in  ooloar. 

The  Trvmpat  HoneyauoUe  of  North 
America  (Lonioera  sempervirens)  will  soooeed  well 
in  the  garden  it  the  soil  is  light  and  the  position 
not  too  cold,  bat  s  lai^  plant  1q  fall  bloom  a  few 
da;s  ARO  in  a  hoase  at  Wycombe  Abbey  reminded 
Hi  f>f  Iti  OMfBlneBS  for  indoors.  The  specimen 
was  in  foil  bloom,  tha  flowers,  freely  prodaoed, 
making  a  gay  show  of  Mange-sradet  coloar. 

Bpiphyllnm  SEakoyuram  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  Ej^phyllama.  A  plant  in  the 
itove  at  Kew  ie  well  worth  a  note,  evwy  shoot 
bearing  its  harden  of  flowers,  the  s^ments 
oraoge-scarlet,  narrow,  pointed,  and  making  a 
brilliant  show  of  ooloar.  In  erery  itova  this  type 
shoald  be  grown  tor  its  freedom,  IwUUaiicy  <^ 
ooloaiing  and  efFectiveness. 

Acocanthera  or  Toxicophleaa  spectabUia, 
popularly  known  as  the  Winter  Bweet,  althongb 
wul  known  by  nune,  li  one  of  those  tblnga  that 
have  been  pushed  aside  for  less  worthy  novel- 
ties. In  the  temperate  hooBe  at  Kew  it  may  now 
be  seen  in  great  beauty,  the  specimen  being 
planted  oat  and  crowded  with  the  dense  dusters 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant.  It  must 
be  frequently  stopped  to  preserve  its  bushy  char- 
acter, and  it  Is  BB  a  bosh  that  we  oara  most  fior 
this  diatinct  and  handsome  plant. 

The  blue  Polyanthna.— In  reply  to  "  A.  D.." 
I  beg  to  stote  I  fertilised  the  blae  Folyaothos  with 
poUw  from  an  oBsprlag  of  FrimroM  Soott  Wil- 
son. ISj  friend,  Ur.  Gea  F.  Wileon,  gun  me  a 
plant  of  nls  Scott  Wilson  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
I  at  once  had  the  idea  that  a  bright  blue  Folyan- 
thns  would  be  more  desirable  than  a  blue  Prim- 
rose. As  a  result  of  this,  combined  with  careful 
selection,  I  have  now  a  bright  Uoe  Folyaotbae  in 
flower  in  my  garden.— Max  LnoaruH.  Btutm- 
Baden. 

Bering  Star  Flower  (Triteleia  nnlflora)  is 
common  woogh  in  gardens,  bat  not  grown  well  as 
a  rale.  It  Is  seldom  one  sees  a  good  mass  ^  it,  and 
unless  the  plant  is  thos  used  little  idea  can  be  got 
of  its  effeotlTeDess.  We  were  In  a  large  garden  re- 
cently where  it  carpeted  fair-sized  beds,  forming 
a  perfect  mat  of  lea&ge  and  flowers,  which  remain 
in  beauty  many  weeks.  It  increases  qoiokly,  and 
is  in  every  way  a  thoroaghly  fine  garden  bolboos 
^ant  for  the  spring.  The  ddioately  ooloored 
flowers  vary  In  shade  and  stand  ap  bol^  from  the 
leafage. 

Iria  HeleiUB  or  Xarifls. — This  extremely 
pretty  Iris,  quite  new  to  me,  was  sent  to  me  last 
autumn  by  Mynheer  Krelage,  of  Haarlem,  and 
flowered  idoely  in  a  pot  in  my  greenhouse  this 
spring,  thoogn  it  is  doubtless  quite  hardy.  Its 
flowers  are  of  a  purple  self  coloar,  with  a  rich 
velvety  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  tell  or  lip  of 
the  flower.  Its  foliage  is  very  narrow  and  onrved 
like  a  scimitar.  It  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been 
figured  anywhere.  Ur.  Baker  informs  me  that  its 
introducer  has  now  changed  its  name  to  HariEB.— 

W.  E.  OUHBLETOIT. 

BBlbona  flowers  ia  the  parka.— The  balbous 
flowers  are  not,  we  think,  so  fine  as  usuaL  Hya- 
olnths.  Daffodils,  and  Talips  are  stunted  through 
the  long  spell  of  sammer-like  weather,  and  they 
qoiokly  loot  freehnesa  and  beauty.  The  Hyacinths 
In  fflBny  iastanoea  ate  qaite  put  their  best,  aod 


the  Daftodils  laated  a  comparatively  brief  season. 
We  are  tdeased  to  see  that  a  bold  style  of  planting 
is  adopted  to  get  masses  of  ooloar,  each  variety  beiog 

Planted  by  itself  or  with  a  kind  of  similar  shade, 
'his  is  far  better  tlian  mixtures,  which  are  seldom 
satisfactory. 

Bnake^s-head  Fritillsry.'-Tritillaria  Mele- 
Bgris  is  planted  in  a  distinct  bed  on  the  turf  in  the 
Royal  Qardens,  Kew,  and  makes  a  charming  varia- 
tion from  the  Daffodils  and  other  familiar  garden 
bulbs.  This  bed  of  FriUUary  presents  an  interest- 
ing variety  td  oolonr  bam  taeamj  white  to  beaati- 
fully  oheqoered  forms,  a  series  of  qoaint  and  dis- 
tioct  tones.  On  the  bulb  border  near  the  her- 
baoaooB  ground  several  Fritillatles,  as  F.  armeoa, 
F.  pallidi  flora,  F.  hitifoUa,  F.  minor,  and  F.  Mele- 
agris  alba,  are  in  bloom,  or  will  be  so  shortly. 
Those  who  care  for  this  class  of  balb  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  Kew  oolleotloo. 

Veronica  nummolaria.— One  of  the  neatest 
and  prettiest  plants  now  in  flower  on  the  elevated 
ledges  of  the  stone  beds  is  V.  nnmmnlaria  of 
Oovan.  It  seems  to  bo  exolasivdy  Pyrenean  and 
to  inhabit  Ugh  elevations.  It  does  not  nm  offen- 
sively, bat  gradually  grows  into  a  compact  ever- 
green maas  close  to  the  groand,  covered  from  the 
end  of  Uarch  onwards  with  dense  tofts  of  lavender- 
blue  Bowers.  It  was  once  in  nurseries  as  Y.  satnrei- 
oides,  bat  as  it  did  not  answer  the  description  of 
that  plant,  I  sent  a  speidmen  to  Kew,  where  thnr 
kindly  gave  me  the  correct  name.  It  is  wall  worth 
the  attentltm  nf  growers  d  ali^nos. — 0.  Wollbt 
DOD,  Eige  BaU. 

Tdliiw  Greigi  is  the  finest  of  the  species  of 
Talips  ID  flower  now.  A  olomp  <^  it  on  the  border 
is  a  briliiaut  mass  of  scarlet,  the  flowers  large, 
held  up  boldly,  the  Jeaves  distinctly  barred 
with  cbooolate.  A  sonny  spot  and  light  soil  suit 
this  Turkestan  Tulip,  and  one  sometimes  gets  in- 
terestiw  departures  in  ooloar  from  that  of  the 
type.  We  have  seen  Satinet-  oames  givm  to  them, 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  very  flne  at  present  In 
the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  where  also  T.  Kanf- 
roanniana  is  iii  full  bloom,  the  flowers  laige,  satiny 
white,  striped  and  flashed  with  soarlet — a  brilliant 
contrast.  T.  pitacox,  T.  sylvestris,  T.  florentlna,  T. 
undulatifolia,  and  many  other  forms  are  also  good. 

Pyrna  Jspcnlca  at  Dropmora  is  worth  a  note. 
There  is  a  good  hedge  of  it  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Dutch  garden,  and  the  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers  make  a  pleasant  show.  The  clipping  t»ck 
is  done  In  March,  and  the  result  is  a  dense  and 
handsome  hedge.  In  one  warm  spot  there  is  a 
specimen  of  thU  Fyru  trained  to  a  sonny  fence, 
which  it  baa  covered  to  a  great  extent,  the  whcde 
a  sheet  of  Intense  crimson,  as  brilliant  as  any- 
thing one  coald  conceive  amongst  flowers.  Then 
it  makes  a  floe  spreading  bash,  as  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  ga^eos  at  Chiswiok,  where 
a  plant  at  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  now  in 
fall  beauty. 

The  Tulan  (Hagnolia  conspioua)  is  flowering 
in  many  gardens  and  is  a  feature  of  interest  just 
now  at  Dropmore,  Kew,  &yon  House,  Gannersbary 
Home,  fto.  When  baoked  by  dmse  green  leatege, 
the  flowna  are  disidayed  to  fall  mrfeoUoa  and 
protected  from  keen  winds  and  eariy  frosts.  The 
brilliant  snoshine  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  ex- 
panded the  flowers  quickly,  as  it  has  the  Daffodils 
and  those  of  many  other  things.  An  illustration 
of  the  Gonnersbory  Hoose  specimen  was  given  in 
Thi  GABDBN,  July  9, 1892  (p.  21).  At  Kew  M. 
OMuplooa  is  rnpreseoted  by  a  good  specimen 
smotiiered  with  toe  large  Lily-like  flowers,  which, 
curious  to  say,  find  little  sale  in  the  London  mar- 
kets. H.  stellata,  or  M.  Halleans,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  also  in  full  bloom  in  the  open  at 
Kew.  Few  trees  have  a  finer  effect  than  a  well- 
grown  Yulan  smothered  in  bloom  in  the  early 
spring  season. 

A  beautiful  flower  is  Gladiolus  solphurens, 
of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in  Thb 
GABDBzr,  July  19, 1890.  It  is  a  form  of  G.  tristls, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  what  is  known  as  the 
narrow-leaved  group,  which  isdodei  the  well- 


known  G.  Col^lel  The  Bride.    If  the  flowers 

of  G.  salpharens,  now  freely  in  bloom  in  the  Cape 
honse  at  Kew,  are  not  brilliant  in  coloar,  they 
smell  sweeUy  and  are  of  quiet  beauty,  the  colour 
very  pale  lemon-yellow  or  creamy  white.  The 
type  varies  in  its  colouring,  and  in  the  description 
accompanying  the  ooloured  [date  it  is  mentioned 
^at  th^  are  said  to  vary  from  pore  white  to 
almost  parple,  but  nothing  so  rtartllng  in  variation 
is  to  be  seen  amongst  the  Kew  pUmte.  G.  sul- 
phoreus  Is  one  of  the  best  of  the  forms  of  G. 
tristis,  W7  eleiranC,  not  to  say  graceful ,  and  bearinn 
scapes  about  2  feet  high,  the  fiowers  large  and 
softly  coloured.  A  group  of  them  is  of  much 
interest,  and  tlie  jdants  reqnbe  dmilar  treatment 
to  Ixlas  and  Sparaxis.  After  the  flowers  hare  faded, 
transfer  the  {uants  to  a  frame,  not  shading,  and 
keepdng  the  soil  dry  for  a  space  of  two  mooths. 
In  October  repot  the  bnlbs,  putting  six  bolbs  into 
each  4^ -inch  pot. 

From  Burton  Farm,  MichlffatL— We  have 
had  an  unusually  steady  winter  with  nearly  IQO 
days  of  sleighing,  and  now  fresh  Maple  syrup  and 
sugar  are  just  oomicg  on  the  market.  Oor  State 
produces  a  large  amount  of  these  products,  and  the 
modem  method  of  manufacture  secnres  a  ve^  floe 
product.  One  of  the  features  of  our  UloUgan 
exhibit  at  World's  Fair  will  be  a  lumber  camr, 
a  train  of  logs,  and  the  largest  load  of  logs  ever 
drawn  by  two  horses.  I  will  try  to  secure  for  yon  a 
photograph  of  this  last  feature.  The  logs  making 
up  this  load  are  18  feet  long,  and  are  piled  upon 
aleda  manirfBotnred  for  the  popoae.  The  load  is 
35,000  feet  and  weighs  sometUog  over  110  tons. 
The  road  over  whksb  it  was  drawn  was  built  by 
freezing  an  ice  foondation  4  feet  in  thickness,  and 
strengthening  the  rides  of  the  roadway  by  f  reexing 
buttresses.  This  seems  like  a  great  story,  but  it  U 
true.  We  shall  exhibit  over  tizty  kinds  of  com- 
mOTcial  timber,  besides  the  shruba  and  small 
trees  valaable  only  for  planting  or  for  me^ioin^l 
properties.  We  are  banning  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  spraying  of  fruit  trees  for  mildew,  scab,  and 
varioos  fungoid  diseases,  and  I  have  just  secured  a 
barrel  of  copper  sulphate  to  be  used  io  this  way. 
We  are  hoping  by  means  of  this  kind  to  grow  some 
of  your  flnest  Goosebenies  which  have  thna  far 
failed  with  ofi  because  of  mildew.  We  shall  pro- 
bably have  a  very  fine  Peach  crop  In  oor  State  thia 
year,  as  oor  most  tender  varieties  have  gone 
through  the  winter  well.  Our  thermometer  has 
not  reached  lower  than  12°  below  s9ro  (Fahr), 
and  Peaches  will,  if  buds  are  well  matured, 
stand  16°.  I  am  afraid  yoa  will  consider  most 
of  oor  nuu^iaes  for  rapid  wood-cutting  expen<iv« 
luxuries.  In  oottiog  thoosands  oords  this  winter 
I  have  av(dded  them.— Chab.  W.  Gabfibld. 

PaBithea  ccemlea  — This  beautifal  and  litUe- 
known,  though  by  no  mean«  new  Chilian  Asphodel, 
introduced  to  European  gardens  from  South 
America  so  long  ago  as  17l4  by  R  P.  Veaill6e,  as- 
troDomer  and  botanical  collector  for  King  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  but  long  lost  to  cultivation  till 
re-introduced  by  Herr  Max  Leiohtllo,  of  Baden- 
Baden,  has  been  for  some  little  time  nicely  in 
flower  in  my  greoahoose.  It  is  figured  on  plate 
7249  of  hkst  year's  volome  of  the  BeUutiaU  Ma^a- 
zine,  tiiough,  unless  theooloor  of  the  flowere  varies 
on  different  plants  (on  which  point  I  have  no 
knowledge),  the  representation  of  theooloor  of  the 
fiover  on  the  plate  referred  to  Is  not  quite  accurate 
or  true  to  nature,  as  the  alternate  petals  are  repre- 
sented as  of  a  muoh  lighter  shade  than  the  ottMrs ; 
in  fact,  almost  white ;  whereas  on  my  fdant  all  alx 
are  of  one  and  the  same  shade  of  Uoe.  The  indi- 
vidual fiovrers  are  short-lived,  each  of  them  lasting 
ahoat  a  day  and  a  half,  but  they  open  in  quick  sno- 
oeasion  and  are  produced  in  considerable  nambets 
on  the  loosely-branching  bunch  whioh  heads  the 
stem  which  rises  from  out  a  loosely  grovring  tuft 
of  grass-like  foliage.  According  to  some  aothwi- 
tiea,  tbM  bnlbs  are  exoellent  food  either  boiled  or 
roaated,  and  also  make  a  pleaiant  sonp.— W.  E. 

GUMBLBTOH. 


The  Bn^isb  newer  Q»rdm.—iMg\^ruM jutd 
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Flower  Garden. 

a  garden  at  broadway. 

Hbrk  is  a  channing  garden  engraved  from  an 
oil  painting  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  in  pos- 
session of  the  editor,  and  showing  a  border 
of  eammer  flowers,  mostly 
large  annual  Poppies,  which 
have  lately  become  so  popu- 
lar. It  shows  well  a  type 
of  garden  not  uncommon 
in  the  country  towns  of 
England,  and  which  are  in 
design  far  more  charming 
than  many  pretentiously 
laid  out  gardens. 

Common  sense  and  sim- 
plicity have  some  chance 
in  these  little  gardens, 
which  are  not  laid  out  by 
a  man  who  comes  with  a 
regulation  plan  in  his 
pocket  to  adapt  to  every 
situation.  People  do  what 
they  like,  and  in  the  end 
the  result  is  much  more 
artistic  than  the  ordinary 
"first-class"  garden,  with 
its  vases,  steps,  &c.  There 
is  no  room  for  a  small  edi- 
tion of  the  Crystal  Palace 
gardens,  fountains,  Ac,  and 
so  we  get  something  that  a 
man  can  draw,  paint,  and 
remember  with  pleasure. 
This  garden,  which  we  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  if,  we  believe,  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Frank 
Millett,  and  is  in  a  beauti- 
ful village  in  Worcester- 
shire. 


,  lect  this  item  from  amongst  trumpet  Daffodils 
because  of  all  the  kinds  commonly  grown  it 
seems  most  liable  to  basal  rot.  Though  I 
have  had  affected  bulbs  examined  by  experts 
year  after  year,  no  definite  mildew  has  been 
found  upon  them  ;  still,  I  thought  that  anti- 
mildew  treatment  might  be  of  some  use,  but 


BASAL   ROT  IN 
DAFFODILS. 

"  I  SEND  you  some  bulb? 
of  maximus  and  Ard-Righ 
which  I  planted  in  autumn ; 
the  flower  is  stunted  and 
abortive,  and  the  leaves 
are  dead  at  the  ends  and 
have  stopped  growing.  On 
examination  the  roots  ap- 
pear to  have  rotted  away. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  cause 
and  the  remedy  1"  This 
extract  froma  letterreceived 
lately  sufficiently  describes 
the  condition  in  which  many 
of  the  readers  of  Thb  Gar- 
den find  an  indefinite  number  of  their  trumpet ,  I  am  obliged  to  own  that  the  result  is  jilto- 
Daffodila  this  spring.  I  will  not  repeat  what  gether  unsatisfactory.  The  same  treiitment 
has  been  said  before  on  the  subject,  but  will '  was  given  in  ihree  different  beds,  and  in  each 
give  the  result  of  investigations  and  experi- 1  ca?e  those  treated  with  sulphate  of  copper 
ments  made  during  the  past  twelve  months.  ,  present  a  less  unhealthy  appearance  than  the 
Last  July  I  wrote  to  Thb  Gardsn  giving  i  others,  but,  nevertheless,  tlioy  are  not  healthy, 
an  account  of  different  mixtures  in  which  1  and  I  abandon  the  theory  of  any  fungoid 
was  planting  trial  rows  of  Ard-Righ.    I  se- '  origin  of  the  mischief.    I  have  carefully  ex- 
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amined  many  bulbs  for  vermin ;  eel-worms', 
millipedes,  root-lice,  and  such  creatures  are 
often  present,  but  so  sparingly,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  they  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
rot. 

A  year  or  two  ago  Mr,  Engleheart  told  me 
that  he  believed  frost  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  originating  the 
attack,  and  I  have  gradu- 
ally come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  long  frost  of 
last  winter  descended  deep 
iiito'the  soil,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  basal  rot  is 
now  more  than  usually  pre- 
valent. I  find  that  deeply 
planted  bulbs  are  less  af- 
fected than  those  planted 
nearer  the  surface,  and  that 
bulbs  planted  in  sheltered 
places  suffer  less  than  those 
more  exposed.  Whether 
exposure  to  full  sun  pre- 
disposes to  the  disease,  or 
whether  because  such  situa- 
tions are  more  exjxised  to 
frost,  I  am  beginning  to 
avoid  southern  faces  for 
Daffodils,  as  I  find  them 
do  better  where  the  ground 
slopes  away  from  the  sun. 
Formerly  I  believed  that 
where  bulbs  were  found  in 
spring  to  be  perishing  for 
want  of  roots,  no  roots  had 
been  fonned,  and  this  is 
sometimes  so ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  soil 
beneath  the  bulb  often  dis- 
closes new  roots,  apparently 
sound ;  they  have  rotted 
off  close  to  the  basal  tunic 
of  the  bulb.  So  if  the 
bulb  is  carefully  dug  up, 
no  root  is  found  attached 
to  it. 

My  present  belief,  sub- 
ject to  further  investiga- 
tions, is  that  the  basal  tunic 
is  the  part  of  the  Daffodil 
most  susceptible  of  injury 
from  frost.  If  this  is  sul>- 
jected  to  a  degree  of  frost, 
varying  according  to  the 
kind  of  Daffodil,  the  rot  is 
caused.  The  rest  of  the 
bulb  continues  compara- 
tively sound,  and  continues 
to  feed  the  leaves  and 
flower-bud,  which  go  oa 
growing  in  spring  until  they 
can  no  longer  live  on  the  capital  stored  in 
the  bulb ;  then  the  mischief  shows.  This 
basal  rot  is  said  to  be  unknown  at  Cork, 
where  large  breadths  of  Ard-Righ  are  grown, 
and  probably  frost  never  penetrates  deep 
there.  It  is,  I  believe,  unknown  in  the 
Isles  of  SciUy.  It  is  quite  unknown  in  my 
kinsman's  garden  at  Bayonne.  ;Hch^|  Ajxl- 
Digitized  by  VjOOy 
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Bigh  and  most  of  the  English  standard 
varieties  are  grown  promiscuously.  Bat  I 
cansot  fiupposo  that  frost  is  the  only  cauee  of 
it ;  it  seems  to  be  a  progressive  disease,  taking 
sometimes  two  or  three  years  quite  to  kill  a 
bunch  of  Daffodils,  and  the  weaker  they  get 
the  more  liable  to  harm  they  become.  This 
is  the  reason  why  frequent  transplanting  and 
lenoTating  the  soil  have  always  been  con- 
sidered the  best  preventive.  Most  growers 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  healthy 
bulbs  of  Ard-Righ  imported  from  Ireland 
rarely  show  signs  of  rot  the  first  year.  I 
imported  100  purposely  for  experiment  in 
autumn,  1891.  These  all  seemed  healthy 
when  lifted  and  replanted  in  July,  1892,  but 
now  two-thirds  of  them  have  the  rot  Of 
about  two  dozen  sent  me  by  Mr.  Hartland 
in  1892,  only  two  or  thiee  show  any  sign  of 
disease.  Thirty  oi  forty  bulbs  foiced  last 
■[ning  and  planted  out  in  summer  are  all 
entirely  free,  though  not  flowering.  All  the 
lots  I  have  mentioned  are  planted  in  the 
same  soil  and  the  same  sunoundings. 

I  may  further  remark  that  last  year  ingoing 
round  a  Daffoilil  nursery  where  the  beds  were 
raised  a  few  inches,  with  a  rather  sudden  slope 
to  the  walk  at  the  side,  I  observed  that  the 
outside  TOWS  next  the  walk  were  uost  ob- 
viously more  affected  than  those  further  from 
the  side.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  now  in 
this  garden  where  the  beds  are  raised,  but  not 
where  they  are  level  with  the  path.  These 
raised  edges  would  admit  frost  to  the  bulbs 
more  easily.  The  rot  seems  to  be  quite  as 
destructive  here  in  light  soils  as  in  heavy,  and 
the  raising  of  beds  above  the  ground  level 
seems  rather  to  favour  the  plague.  In  fact, 
anything  which  helps  frost  to  penetrate  to 
the  bulbs  seems  to  me  to  be  bad  for  them. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  a  list  of  kinds 
which  are  especially  liable  to  rot.  Everyone 
who  grows  Daffodils  knows  that  Ard-Righ  is 
one  of  them.  The  kind  called  muticus,  with 
its  progeny,  Emperor,  Empress,  Horafieldi, 
bicolor,  &c.,  are  idmost  entirely  exempt  So 
are  must  of  the  hybrids  of  posticus.  Strange 
to  say,  the  worst  visitation  I  ever  had  was 
amongst  a  lot  of  crosses  between  the  common 
double  Daffodil  called  Telamonius  by  dealers 
and  the  common  wild  Daffodil  called  the 
type  of  pseudo-Xarcissus.  I  had  several 
hundred  of  these  from  Mr.  Englehcart,  con- 
taining some  very  interesting  intermediate 
forms,  both  single  and  double.  Year  after 
year  their  numbers  diminished  in  spite  of 
transplanting  and  other  attentions,  and  in  five 
years  I  think  they  have  become  quite  ex- 
tinct C.  WOLLEV  DOD. 

JSdge  If  all,  Malpas. 


Sparrows,  Primroaee,  and  OroeoMa.— 
Why  does  the  spoxrow  so  destror  tfaeie  flowers  ?  I 
belMve  it  Is  because  of  Us  iueness,  thirst,  and 
the  available  drop  of  dew  or  rain  these  flowers 
afford  1^  their  shape  and  pose.  Who  can  doobt 
his  power  ol  flnding  oat  waya  and  means  after 
watching  how  he  obtains  a  drink  in  dry  frosty 
weather  from  the  overlap  joint  of  the  warm 
greenhooae  top,  where  the  condensed  moisture 
ooset  out  in  Uqiild  form  1  And  his  clevemesa  in  the 
same  diiecUon  is  to  be  seen  la  the  fact  that  he 


does  nob  operate  on  other  Sowen  that  are  close 
by  and  someirtwt  resemble  Uie  Crocnses  and  Film- 
roses.  For  instance,  almost  entirely  he  leta  the  Foly- 
anthuses  alone.  Why  1  la  it  becaose  theta  flowers 
do  not  bold  themselves  in  position,  like  the  Crocus 
and  Primrose,  facing  the  sky,  bo  as  to  conveaientlj 
hold  the  drop  of  nun  or  oolleoted  dew  7  Certainly, 
the  Croons  is  closed  at  night,  bat  still  I  find  that 
the  dew  enters  and  settle*  in  the  tube.  Then  we 
have  a  sort  of  oircnmstaatlal  evidence  that  birds 
rend  theae  flowers  to  qoeach  their  thirst  from  the 
fact  that  we  rarely  or  never  find  them  torn  when 
the  weather  ia  showery  EUid  the  birds  oan  drink 
from  the  spouts  at  the  eaves  of  the  hoaae.  Again, 
in  one  part  of  my  garden  there  are  taba  of  water 
alwaya  fnll;  in  another  part  there  ia  no  water 
whatever.  In  both  parts  there  are  Primroses  and 
Crocuses,  bat  where  there  is  available  water,  at 
which  the  birds  are  seen  to  drink  hourly  during 
dry  weather,  no  flowers  are  damaged  by  them.  It 
is  jost  the  opposite  in  the  part  of  the  garden 
where  there  is  no  water.  Uoral:  Either  destroy 
the  sparrows  or  provide  drinking  trongbs,  and  bo 
preserve  your  flowm.— J.  Wood,  WaodviUe,  Xirk- 
italL 

Doff'a-tootflx  Violets  in  the  Orau.— The 

note  on  p.  270  oalls  attention  to  these  that  are 
indeed  very  ancommon  in  gardens.  This  cannot 
be  from  any  diffionlty  attending  their  colture,  but 
very  likely  in  the  avenge  miz^  border  they  have 
no  chance  at  all,  for  their  season  above  ground  is 
a  short  one,  and  being  so  long  beneath  the  surface 
there  is  much  risk  of  their  extermination  by 
digging.  In  the  Grass,  however,  E.  dens-canis 
and  its  varieties  appear  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves,  and  in  a  cold  heavy  soil  they 
have  increased  freely,  and  lately  a  most  charming 
picture  was  a  Grass  slope  adorned  by  these  Sowers. 
Where  a  few  bulbs  were  put  seversl  years  ago 
there  must  now  be  a  considerable  qoantit^,  judging 
by  the  namber  of  leaves  and  blooms.  The  dusters 
of  marbled  leafage  look  better  in  the  Grass  than 
upon  the  bare  earUi  of  the  bradn,  and  when  once 
established  in  this  way  a  displn  of  flowers  is 
assured  each  year  without  the  i%htest  cost  or 
trouble. — A.  H. 

Daffodil  Irish  princepa— We  have  many 

DafFodilt)  in  the  Grass,  and  the  Tenby  was  recently 
noted  for  its  floe  qualities  when  so  grown.  Irish 
princeps  is  really  nuurvellous  upon  a  Grass  slope, 
for  every  year  it  never  fails,  and  the  flowers  are 
so  exceedingly  profuse,  that  they  actually  touch 
one  another.  Large  in  sise  with  immenss  tinmpets 
they  make  a  splendid  display,  and  one  marvels 
that  all  who  have  a  bit  of  Grass  do  not  grow  them 
in  this  way.  In  old  rich  garden  borders  one  some- 
times sees  a  superabundance  of  leafage,  but  this 
group  from  the  time  it  was  flrat  planted  has  in- 
creased, the  display  every  sacceeoing  year  sur- 
passing that  of  the  previous  one.— A.  H. 

Bulbs  and  herbaceous  flowers.— Many  per- 
sons plant  bulbs  along  the  front  of  the  herbaceous 
borders  with  a  view  to  brightening  them  up  during 
the  sfHcing,  bat  very  few  pluit  them  amongst  the 
regular  occapants  of  the  border.  Fresnming  that 
a  herbaceons  border  6  feet  or  more  wide  was  re- 
planted last  October,  such  a  border  will  not  re- 
quire overhauling  again  for  at  least  four  years  if 
proper  attention  is  yearly  paid  to  restricting  the 
more  rampant  growing  kinds  to  a  reasonable  limit. 
If  the  bMik  and  middle  parts  of  the  border  are 
planted  tolerably  thickly  mth  the  various  kinds  of 
Narcissus,  mixed  in  the  middle  with  the  taller 
growing  Tulips,  snob  as  Gesneriana,  the  old- 
fashioned  dout^e  border  varieties,  and  a  fair 
sprinkliag  of  such  showy  sorts  as  Keizer  Kroon 
and  other  saitable  kinds,  a  brilliant  dlrolay  might 
be  obtained  at  but  a  trifling  ooat.  Hyacinuis, 
Folyantbns  Naroissns,  Jonquils.  Bcillas,  and  Chio- 
nodoza,  with  Crocus  and  Snowdrops,  may  be 
planted  along  the  front.  When  the  foliage  begins 
to  change  its  colour  is  a  good  time  to  take  up, 
divide,  and  replant  the  clumps.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Tulips  and  Hyacinths.  I  plant  all 
the  bulbs  that  have  been  flowered  in  pots  in  such 
like  qaarters  and  on  Grass,  and  the  results  are 
•mooaraging.   By  planting  bulbs  in  the  manner 


described,  space  is  not  taken  up  for  anything  dse, 
neither  do  they  interfere  with  the  regular  ocen- 
pants,  as  before  the  tall  growing  plants  have  grown 
much,  the  foliage  of  the  bnlbs  has  decayed.  Much 
more  in  this  way  might  be  done  to  make  those 
parts  of  the  garden  bright  Mid  oheerfnl  daring  the 
early  spring  months. — &.  U. 


FLOWKB  OABDBN  yOTES. 

I  CANNOT  quite  understand  why  "  E.  M.'s"  (p.  281) 
autumn-planted  border  Carnations  should  have 
failed,  unless,  going  in  for  a  greater  variety,  he 
has  acquired  sorts  that  are  naturally  of  weak  con- 
stitution. As  pointed  oat  in  previous  notes,  this 
is  a  very  important  point,  and  I  have  now 
weeded  out  many  sorts  that  were  good  enough  as 
flowers,  bat  were  sadly  lacking  in  vigour  of  grass  ; 
they  were  in  fact  weakly  both  in  habit  and  con- 
stitution, and  as  such  bod  to  be  discarded.  To 
make  quite  sure  of  the  way  autumn-planted  layers 
have  come  through  the  winter,  I  lo^ed  carefully 
over  a  bed  of  200  to-day,  and  find  only  three  losses ; 
so  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
for  three  nlglrts  In  January  we  roistered  neariy 
30°  of  frosC  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  hardi- 
ness of  these  particular  varieties.  They  are  Mrs. 
R.  Hole,  Raby,  Mme.  Roland,  Ketton  Rose,  Coun- 
tess of  Paris,  White  Clove,  and  a  couple  of 
seedlings. 

I  am  watching  now  daily  the  development  of 
the  flowers  of  a  batch  of  new  tufted  Fanries. 
Those  coming  np  to  the  required  standard  will 
be  duly  marked  for  propagation  at  tibe  proper 
time.  The  requirements  are  a  dwarf,  compact 
habit,  very  free  -  flowering  properties,  and  the 
greater  part  decided  colours.  I  hope  to  report 
later  on  as  to  the  merits  of  these  new  varieties. 
Plants  remaining  in  nursery  beds,  whether  they  be 
those  obtained  from  cuttings  or  t^  division,  should 
be  kept  clean,  and  if  the  weather  cimtinues  dry,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  loosen  the  ground  and  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water  before  they  are  lifted. 

The  spring  striking  of  l>edding  stnff  is  now 
nearly  completed  wi^  the  exception  of  another 
batch  of  vsri^fated  Mesembiysnthemum,  of  which 
we  are  rather  short.  This  is  a  grand  carpet  plant, 
perhaps  the  very  best  obtainable  for  scarlet  and 
pink  B^nios,  and  If  the  latter  are  a  special 
feature  in  summer  bedding  arrangements,  a  good 
stock  of  this  Yvrj  free-growing  trailer  is  almost 
indispensable.  Early-struck  Verbenas,  Lobelia?, 
Petunias,  and  Ageratums  will  now  be  ready  for 
boxing,  and  the  work  oan  be  seen  to  as  time  per- 
mlts,  takkig  ont  the  tops  to  secure  hnshy  iduta. 
They  may  also  be  planted  ont  In  ^ts  from 
which  early  Potatoes  have  been  lifted.  II 
they  have  to  renoain  In  the  catting  pots,  a  little 
weak  manure  water  will  be  necessary  occasion- 
ally, so  soon  AS  a  mass  of  roots  Is  formed,  to 
keep  t^e  growth  healthy  and  vigorous.  It  may 
be  well  to  remind  those  who  still  grow  Verbenas 
rather  largely  that  in  the  event  of  named  varie- 
ties MUng,  good  seedlings  will  often  last  well  two 
or  three  seasons,  and  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  pinch 
of  seed  every  year,  plant  out  the  seedlings  in  well- 
prepared  ground,  and  select  and  propagate  from  any 
specially  good  thing.  No  great  number  of  varie- 
ties or  shades  of  colour  is  required,  really  good 
things  in  purple,  scarlet,  and  white  making  very 
haodsome  beds.  I  have  been  looking  throogh  the 
plantadon  of  ontdoor  ChrysanUiemums  this  week 
and  find  the  death-rate  not  so  heavy  as  antici- 
pated. Where  gaps  exist,  the  ground  Is  agidn  pre- 
pared, and  a  few  plants  set  aside  at  potting  time 
to  fill  the  vacancies.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  chang- 
ing the  ground  annually  for  this  outdoor  planta- 
tion, but  a  warm,  snog  corner  is  not  always  avail- 
able, and  having  secured  such  a  place  and  erected 
a  stout  skeleton  frame,  this  is  hkely  to  remain  the 
home  of  our  outdoor  plants.  Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  grovring  Chryssnthemams  In  this  way  for 
antnmn  cutting  will  do  well  to  note  the  superior 
hardiness  of  some  varieties.  Why  this  should  bo 
so  Is  a  problem  rather  difficult  of  solution,  but  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a  faot  that  whilst  some  sorts  will 
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will  SQOOomb  to  the  first  Bevere  wioter.  Julea  La> 
graT^ie,  Abbri  ^Bsaglia,  ud  Frincew  Bantrioe  liave 
ooca[4ed  their  present  qnarten  for  ^e  lastBTe 
yean. 

The  note  last  week  drawing  attention  to  the 
valae  of  Ka'  mia  angnatifolia  as  a  forcing  ahmb  re- 
minds one  of  tbo  many  things  suitable  for  this 
porpose  among  shnibs,  and  the  excellent  ase  to 
whfdi  th^  oaD  afterwards  be  pat.  mthoat 
reokonli^  tb»  taller  shmbs,  we  have  besides  the 
Kalmias  the  exoellent  white  type  of  Lanrastinae, 
Andromedas,  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora, 
Rtbes  anrenm,  double  Dentzia,  Pmnns  and  Sta- 
phylea  oolchioa.  All  these,  hardy  as  they  are, 
want  a  little  protection  for  a  time  until  the  foli- 
i^e  hardens  after  they  come  from  the  greenhoose 
if  they  are  to  be  utiliMd  for  outside  planting,  and 
if  this  is  not  Ulnly  to  be  performed  antil  the  fol- 
lowing antumn,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  plant 
Uicm  out  in  beds  of  fairly  good  soil,  giving  a  sur- 
face mulching  of  rather  long  manure.  This  will 
ensure  their  well-being  ontil  one  is  able  to  trans- 
fer them  to  permanent  quarters,  and  is  far  better 
than  letting  them  remun  in  pots.  Interesting 
ooUecUoos  oan  be  made  of  these  ehmbs  In  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  pleasure  grotmd,  especially  if 
that  particular  part  of  the  garaen  wants  brighten- 
ing np  a  little.   There  are  many  old-tnshioned 

Sleanire  grounds  where  there  is  an  undue  prepon- 
erance  of  green  in  the  way  of  common  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Laurels,  and  if  smalt  breaks  of  these 
are  rem.oved  as  otrcumstaDces  permit  and  a  few 
groaps  of  evergreen  and  decidnona  flowering 
■hruDB  snbstitnted,  the  effect  is  decidedly  pleasing. 
Tbose  who  contemplate  exbiUtlng  ooliecUons  of 
cut  herbaceous  perennials  in  summer  and  autumn 
will  do  well  to  select  stools  of  the  particular  plants 
from  whence  the  flowers  are  to  be  obtained, 
giro  them  a  little  extra  attention,  and  feed 
them  perhaps  later  in  the  season,  for  strong 
bloom-stalks  are,  as  a  role,  responsible  for  propor- 
tionately stiong,  large  trusses,  spikes,  or  iodivi- 
dual  flowers.  I  am  gtad  to  find  that  the  love 
for  herbaceous  flowers  is  increasing  among  cot- 
tagers, not  merely  for  show  purposes,  but,  to  use 
their  own  words,  "  we  want  something  to  last  in 
the  gardm  and  also  that  will  furnish  an  occasional 
nosegay."  One  often  hoars  remarks  of  this  nature 
OD  a  tour  connected  with  judging  "best-kept" 
gardens,  which  now  in  nsany  oases  indnde  flower 
gardens.  E.  Bubrbll. 


NOTES  FROM  ASIA  MINOR. 

SrscB  my  last  noteg  on  flowers  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  appeared  in  your  August  number,  1891, 
I  have  keenly  prosecuted  my  researches  for 
new  bulbous  plants  with  fairly  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  Anemone  blanda  lino  a  fine 
all  blue  form  from  the  mountains  overlooking 
the  Strait.^  of  Samos  was  a  pleasant  surprise. 
As  I  have  sent  bulbs  of  this  variety  to  Kew 
and  to  many  of  my  flower  friends,  I  have  no 
donbt  its  value  will  be  established  by  better 
judges  than  myself.  I  may  also  remark  that 
the  large  form  I  spoke  of  in  1891  as  coming 
from  the  environs  of  Pergamos  has  in  every 
way  proved  its  superiority  to  that  coming 
from  the  more  southern  ragions.  In  your 
September  number,  1892,  "D.  K.,"  in  de- 
scribing the  various  kinds  of  Chionodoxag, 
says  Tmolusi,  like  the  not- to-be-found  For- 
besi,  is  a  stronger  and  laiger  form  of  Lucilife. 
Judging  by  this  very  erruneous  description, 
"  jy.  K."  cannot  possess  this  variety  at  all,  as 
it  is  dwrrF,  both  in  bulb  and  foliage,  more 
brilliantly  coloured,  and  freer  flowering,  but 
not  giving  larger  blooms  than  Luciliro.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  send  him  a  few  to  try,  and  am 
quite  sure  he  will  acknowledge  the  correct- 


ness of  what  I  state.  Chionodoxa  AUeni 
was  found  by  one  of  my  men  while  hunting 
for  new  Snowdrops  for  my  friend  Mr.  Allen, 
and  I  thcrf^foro  named  it  Aileni  in  his  lionour. 
I  would  call  it  a  very  large  gigantea,  the  foli- 
age and  flowers  being  much  more  massive 
than  in  the  latter  variety.  E  measured  some 
of  the  blooms  and  found  them  in  many  ca^es 
fully  2  inches  across.  Their  great  beauty  lies 
not  only  in  their  size,  but  also  in  the  fact  that 
generally  more  than  three  flowers  grow  on 
one  stem.  I  have  counted  up  to  ten.  The 
colour  is  as  pretty  as  in  gigantea,  but  the 
variations  arj  greater.  The  white,  pink  and 
;  bluish  white  forms  are  especially  beautiful. 
As  Mr,  J.  Wood  very  justly  remarks  in  your 
December  number,  the  bulbs  sent  to  England 
are  all  collected  in  an  unripe  state,  and  there- 
fore take  more  than  one  year's  caltivation  to 
recover  their  normal  strength.  I  will  send 
some  blooms  by  post  for  you  to  see,  and  liope 
they  will  reach  you  sufficiently  well  preserved 
to  enable  you  to  form  an  idea  of  the  value. 
The  bulbs  of  Aileni  are  smaller  and  not  red- 
dish, as  those  of  gigantea.  Another  find  was 
C.  sardensis  with  a  smoke-coloured  eye,  This 
appears  to  be  a  cross  between  Sciila  bifolia 
and  Chionodoxa  sardensis,  the  flower-scape 
and  the  very  numerous  blooms  on  it  making 
me  think  at  first  it  was  a  fine  variety  of  Seilla 
bifoHo,  but  on  closer  examination  I  perceived 
my  .mistake. 

I  also  remark  that  "  D.  K."  infers  that 
LuciliaB  is  the  typical  Chionodoxa  here  and 
that  all  the  rest  are  varieties.  My  opinion, 
judging  from  the ,  position  in  which  the 
various  kinds  grow,  is  that  all  are  the  off- 
shoots of  sardensis.  This  foi-m  is  to  be 
found  on  every  mountain  range  lying  between 
Sardis  and  Pergamos ;  whereas  the  rest  arc 
disposed  round  the  limits  of  its  abode  on 
only  single  ranges,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
gigantea,  on  one  lofty  elevation  alone. 

The  pretty  Narcissus  serotinus  and  Eran- 
this  cilicica  were  also  found  by  my  men  last 
year,  but  as  they  are  ao  well  known,  it  is 
needless  my  describing  them. 

In  Fritillaries  I  am  getting  more  puzzled 
daily.  The  number  of  varieties  and  the 
many  variations  in  those  varieties  are  really 
surprising.  In  annena,  the  yellow,  red  and 
green  forms  I  have  already  spoken  of  in  your 
columns,  but  last  year  one  of  my  men  brought 
down  from  one  of  the  northern  spurs  of  the 
Taurus  a  bell-shaped  and  larger  variety,  which 
really  deserves  a  distinct  nnma  Its  peculiar 
characteristics  may  be  summed  up  in  its 
larger  size  and  in  its  having  often  two  flowers 
on  each  stem.  The  colour  is  a  rich  purple- 
brown  on  the  outside  and  old  gold  on  the 
inside  of  the  petals.  Aurea  varies  from  pure 
bright  to  dark  yellow,  spotted  brown.  Acmo- 
petalis  does  not  show  variations  in  colour,  but 
in  size.  Another  from  the  Taurus  above  the 
town  of  Adalia  resembles  Meleagris,  and  may 
poflsibly  prove  to  be  latifolia.  The  variations 
in  this  variety  ore  as  numerous  as  in  armena. 
Some  plants  rise  to  the  height  of  18  inches, 
with  a  large  pendent  flower,  superior  in  size 
to  any  of  the  Meleagris  I  have  grown.  Others 
are  dwarf,  rarely  reaching  6  inches,  with 


proportionately  small  flowers.  The  colour  in 
all  is  chequered  lilac  and  whita  A  specialist 
in  this  genus  would,  I  am  sure,  find  some 
interest  in  the  many  specimens  I  could  send 
him. 

The  variations  in  Snowdrops  I  expect  will 
prove  interesting  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  cultivate  and  prove  all 

I  send  him.  When  I  first  laid  my  observa- 
tions before  your  readers,  I  thought  that 
Elwesi,  sometimes  lanky,  sometimes  rounded, 
and  sometimes  short,  but  Elwesi  still,  would 
be  the  only  variety  found  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. Since  then,  however,  from  the  island 
of  Nicaria  comes  a  form  with  green  glossy 
leaves,  from  the  Taurus  above  the  town  of 
Cesarea  one  with  long,  thin,  whitish  leaves 
and  tiny  bulbs,  and  from  the  Davros  Dagh 
one  with  broad,  but  short  leaves  and  with  a 
globular,  but  small  flower.  But  I  need 
scarcely  talk  of  these  varieties,  as  Mr.  Allen 
will  be  able  next  season  to  describe  them 
from  the  plants  growing  in  his  garden. 

In  Scillas,  the  one  kindly  named  Whittalli 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  was  found  near  the 
town  of  Elmali  where  taurica  is  said  to  grow, 
and  which,  by  the  by,  I  have  searched  for 
in  vain  for  the  last  three  years.  The  white 
eye  and  stamens  of  Whittalli  and  large 
blooms  make  it  an  interesting  variety  of  bi- 
folia. Another  bifolia  from  the  Sultan  Dagh 
may  worthily  be  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tional title  of  robusta  on  account  of  its  large 
flower-scape  and  massive  foliage. 

I  hope  the  season  just  commencing  will  be 
richer  in  new  finds  than  any  of  the  past,  as  I 
have  to  a  great  extent  perfected  my  system  of 
collecting,  and  my  men  besides  will  cover 
more  ground  and  will  be  aided  by  their 
greater  experience.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  how  much  I  owe  to  my  many  flower 
friends  for  the  practical  advice  they  have 
always  been  so  willing  to  give,  and  basing 
myself  on  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  carry 
on  more  satisfactory  researches.  I  have  added 
to  my  old  hobbies  Irises  and  such  alpine  plants 
as  are  to  be  found,  and  the  dried  specimens 
sent  to  Kew  will  soon  testify  to  the  activity 
of  my  collectors.         Kdwabd  Whittall. 

Smyrna,  March  23,  1893. 


Primula  dentieulata.— Hardy  Frimulai  are 

rather  numerous,  bat  some  are  mlSy  and  others 
scarce.  One  kind,  however,  Is  specially  valuable, 
and  that  is  P.  dentieulata.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy, 
not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  and  makes  a  great 
display  for  weeks  in  the  early  spring.  A  large 
group  in  a  cold  clayey  soil  is  a  perfect  sheet  of 
lovely  colour,  has  been  so  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
and  promises  to  Ocmtlnne  as  long.  F.  rosea  near 
by  Is  not  neariy  so  ha[^,  and  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  kind  for  cold  soil. 

Oamationaond  the  birda.—!  never  knew  the 
small  birds  (sparrows  chiefly)  so  destructive  to  the 
newly-planted  Carnations  as  they  are  this  season, 
as  no  matler  what  the  variety,  they  strip  them  in 
a  short  time  if  not  protected  immediately  after 
planting.  The  Carnation  grower  in  the  country  is 
not  80  much  troubled,  at  least  snoh  was  my  ex- 
perience, as  mice  were  the  worst  enemies,  bat  near 
towns  the  birds  are  most  tiontdesome.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  there  are  tha  famede[«a- 
dations  In  the  country  districtf,  as  when  a  large 
quantity  is  grown  it  U  a  serious  matter^  pro- 
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teot;  beddes  it  is  not  altrays  poaaible,  as  if  there 
ue  isolated  clomps  far  apart,  netting  is  oot  ot  the 
question,  and -ootton  BCnuded  over  the  plants 
seeniB  oNlen.  The  large  fleshy  kinds  are  the 
worst  safferers ;  the  birds  delight  in  nipping  oS  the 
leaves  and  Btrewing  them  roand  the  base  of  the 
plaots,  repeating  itie  operation  till  all  are  de- 
stroyed. I  tried  qnaasia,  bat  It  did  not  answer ; 
on  the  othw  band,  I  was  afrud  to  use  it  very 
Btnnig,  as  tiia  tender  growth  is  heat  left  alone ; 
having  to  battle  against  the  oold  winds,  the  appli- 
cation of  stoong  doses  of  insecticide  is  not  desir- 
able. I  should  say  the  birds  -only  attack  the 
newly'planted  Camatioos;  they  do  not  toaob  them 
when  exposed  In  the  pots.— O.  W.  S. 


TH8  OL&DIOLUB  IN  1892. 

Whiv  I  write  of  the  Oladiolai,  I  mean  that  section 
which  wlU,  I  believe,  recur  to  the  mind  of  every 
gardaner,  the  gandavenaiB  section.  There  are 
sevenl  others  no  doobt— the  early-flowering  species 
and  rarietiea,  the  so-called  hardy  sections,  Lemoinei 
and  Nanoeanus,  which  as  border  kinds  deserve  a 
plaoe  in  the  ^rden,  bat  which,  espedally  the 
newer  and  more  improved  varieties,  have  a  good 
dekl  of  the  gandavensU  strain  in  them,  and  are  not, 
I  belieTe,a  bitmorehardy.  They  will  survive  if  left 
in  the  ground  and  covered  over  with  some  good 
mulching,  bat  so  will  the  hybrids  of  ganda- 
ven^s,  and  although  useful  as  border  flowers,  are 
never  likely  to  usurp  the  place  so  long  occupied 

Uie  gandavensis  hybrids.  It  is  then  of  these  I 
writ^  ud  a  sony  tale  I  have  to  ttHL  I  have  now 
grown  these  gruid  antnmn  flowers  for  between 
thirty  and  forty  years.  I  have  seen  the  wonderful 
progress  that  Uiey  have  made  both  in  the  sise  of 
the  flower,  the  disposition  of  the  spike,  and  the 
variety  of  colour.  1  can  remember  when  three  or 
four  fcuooBis  were  all  that  we  looked  for  to  be  open 
at  aoB  time ;  whereas  now,  ^ilkes  of  twelve,  four- 
teen, sizteni,  and  sometimes  twenty  Uooms  are  to 
be  seal  on  onr  exhiUMon  tables.  I  can  remember 
when  they  were  ingenioosly  placed  in  Yucca 
leaves  so  as  to  keep  t£em  well  to  the  front.  Xow 
we  get  (be  blooms  closely  set  together  all  facing  to 
the  front  and  making  a  solid  mass  of  flower;  while 
as  to  size,  flowers  of  such  as  Eucbantoess  would  make 
two  of  the  older  kinds,  and  yet  curiously  enough 
thve  ate  some  which,  although  bronght  out 
twmtrf-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  still  mainti^n  their 
place.  There  is  hardly  a  stand  of  any  number  of 
blooms  that  does  not  contain  a  spike  of  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  which  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  this, 
and  for  solidity  and  freshness  of  colourit  cannot  be 
easily  beaten,  and  there  are  other  kinds  which  hold 
a  aimi^  posttion — a  very  satisfactory  thing  for 
those  who  wish  to  grow  them,  as  they  can  be  pur- 
ohased  at  a  low  rate. 

I  grew  Oladioli  first  at  Deal,  and  tor  the  last 
twenty-flve  years  at  my  present  home,  and  never 
during  this  long  period  have  I  had  so  disastroas  a 
season  as  that  of  1892.  I  am  at  a  loss  folly  to 
acconnt  for  it  I  say  fully,  for  on  one  point  I 
have  quite  made  up  my  mind,  tbat  I  have  not  the 
proper  toil  for  them,  and  yet  for  a  number  of  years 
I  was  able  to  exhibit  sncceesfully  in  London,  while 
sevenJ  of  those  who  knew  the  flowers  pronounced 
them  to  be  (which  I  believe  they  were)  as  good  as 
had  ever  been  exhibited.  It  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  "  change  that  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  my 
dream"  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  I  could 
daring  the  whole  of  the  season  of  1892  have  set 
op  twelve  respectable  spikes,  and  the  worst  of  it 
is,  I  can  flnd  no  adequate  cause  for  this  result. 

I  had  two  beds,  one  in  which  Gladioli  had  been 
grown  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  another  where  I 
do  not  think  they  had  ever  been  grown  before,  or 
if  th^  had,  certainly  it  must  have  been  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago.  In  these  two  beds  I  jdanted 
800  bnlbs.  and  f  lifted  about  300,  and  some  of 
these  went  off  after  they  were  stored.  At  the 
same  time  two  of  tbe  best  amateur  growers  in 
England,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  of  Hitchio,  and  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Claremont,  Taunton,  have  had  a  diffe- 
rent ttqterience,  the  former  oalcnlating  hts  losses 
at  about  5  per  cent.,  the  latter  at  3  per  ren  .  Tae 


bnlbs  which  I  planted  were  from  different  sources. 
I  had  agood  numberof  imported  bulbs  from  Trance, 
a  namber  of  English -grown  bolbs  from  the  flne 
loamy  soil  of  Oambridrashlre,  a  namber  of  my  own 
roots,  and  a  few  of  Mr.  Kelwa/s,  and  in  all  alike 
tbe  losses  took  place,  in  the  imported  bulbs  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  BngliBb  grown  roots — in  fact 
some  of  these  were  before  planUng  time  came  on 
so  bad,  that  I  was  obliged  to  discard  them,  and  I 
notice  in  those  that  I  have  received  from  Franoe 
tbis  year  oob  or  two  roots  which  seem  to  be  dis- 
eased in  the  same  way  as  I  flnd  my  own  bulbs  to 
suffer.  I  have  asked  several  growers,  and  have,  of 
course,  received  various  answers.  I  have  been 
told— 

1.  Your  bulbs  are  exhausted ;  they  have  not 
only  flowered,  but  perhaps  been  allowed  to  seed, 
and  so  have  not  beeu  able  to  bear  the  strain  of 
another  season.  To  this  I  reply,  many  of  the  bulbs 
I  received  from  Franoe  and  from  Mr.  Bnrrell,  of 
Cambridge,  were  what  I  would  call  spawn  bulbs ; 
they  had  not  bloomed,  at  least  had  not  formed  a 
full  spike,  and  so  oould  not  possibly  have  been  ex- 
hausted; indeed  many  of  them  had  evidently  not 
Soweied  at  all. 

2.  Ton  cnt  yonr  bnlbs,  and  therefm  you  most 
expeot  ^nre.  To  this  I  reply  that  some  of  the 
cut  bnlbs  gave  me  some  of  the  soundest  bolbs  that 
I  lifted;  while  I  believe  that  of  all  the  magoifloent 
spikes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lindsell  and  Mr.  Fowler 
by  far  the  greater  number  were  from  cut  bnlbs,  so 
tbat  I  do  not  believe  tliis  bad  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

3.  Yoor  beds  most  be  Infttted  with  iHrewonns. 
To  this  I  r^ly  that  my  garden  is  singolarly  free 
from  them,  and  that  I  have  not  lost  anyof  my  Car- 
nations by  them,  and  it  Is  well  known  what  a  spe- 
cial favoar  they  show  to  this  class  of  plants. 

My  friend  Mr.  Bnrrell  suj^ests  to  me,  yonr  soil 
is  not  favourable;  you  have  too  much  hnmns  and 
too  little  loam.  Yonra  is  not  a  Bose  soil,  and 
therefore  yon  cannot  grow  Gladioli  well.  There 
ie  a  good  deal  in  this,  but  why  have  I  hero  able  to 
grow  them  in  former  years  and  have  f^Ied  in  this  1 
I  have  always  lost  a  far  greater  number  than  I  had 
any  right  to  expect,  and  therefore  must  oonclnt^ 
that  Mr.  BurreU  is  correct  in  his  surmises ;  and  yet 
I  believe  the  statement  of  the  French  growers  used 
to  be  tbat  good  market  garden  soil  suited  them, 
and  yet  tbis  soil  always  contains  a  large  quantity 
oE  hnmns.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  was  something  In  our  ollmatio  conditions 
that  was  adverse  to  them.  We  had  a  very  wet 
season  and  a  very  cold  May,  and  I  cannot  bat 
tbiuk  tbat  they  received  some  check  then,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  bnlbs  especially  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  excess  of  moisture.  I  do  not  mean  in 
writing  this  to  discoonge  anyone  from  erowlng 
them,  Ibr  I  am  persnadea  th^  where  care  u  taken 
to  utilise  the  spawn,  a  atook  can  be  kept  up,  and 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  their  culture 
can  be  satis&ctOTily  pursued ;  indeed,  in  any  other 
way  the  iocrease  of  the  stock  is  very  slow  work. 
Yon  {dant  a  bulb  and,  as  a  rule,  yon  only  take  ap 
(we,  or  at  most  two.  If  you  cot  the  bulb,  yoa  wiu 
lift  two  bnlbs ;  therefore,  the  careful  gathering  of 
the  spawn  will  always  be  the  concern  of  the  grower 
who  wishes  to  increase  his  stock.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  growers  for  sale  are  folly  aware  of 
this.  If  you  visit  Messrs.  Souillard  and  Bmnelet 
at  Fontainebleao,  or  Mr.  Kelway  at  Langport,  you 
will  see  acres  of  what  at  a  distance  looks  like 
Barley,  but  which  you  know  to  be  spawn,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  from  the  time  of 
planting  the  bulbs  will  have  flowered. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  varie- 
ties as  to  their  spawn-producing  powers.  There 
are  some  which  rarely  produce  an;,  or,  at  the 
most,  half-a-dozen,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
some  varieties  continoe  to  maintain  their  prices, 
while  others  seat  oot  at  the  same  time  are  each 
year  lower.  I  call  to  mind  one  instance  of  this. 
Mme.  Desportes  and  Meyerbeer  were  sent  cut  in 
tbe  same  jear  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  tbe 
catalogues  for  the  present  year  the  former  is 
quoted  at  2s.,  tbe  latter  at  3^.  There  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  a  shyness  in  some  of  the  white  va- 
ileties  in  prodao^ng  spawn  which  Is  not  shared  by 


others.  I  have  taken  as  many  as  100,  small  and 
large,  from  one  root  of  H(»aoe  Vemet.  Ur.  Bnr- 
rell's  Snowdon,  the  very  finest  white  flower  I  have 
ever  seen  on  which  I  have  observed  eighteen  open 
blooms  at  tiie  same  time,  and  which  I  believe  he 
once  exhibited  with  twenty,  is,  he  tells  me,  from 
this  cause  (its  shyness  in  producing  spawn)  utterly 
useless  as  a  commercial  plant,  and  I  believe  that 
whenever  the  price  of  a  bulb  is  kept  up,  it  is  owing 
to  this  cause. 

Those  who  have  lar^e  collections— and  as  fkr  as 
I  know  they  are  very  few — will  have  begun  plant- 
ing some  time  ago;  but  for  those  who  grow  a 
sinall  collection,  April  Is  sufficiently  early.  We 
have  had  a  long  spell  of  most  lovely  weather,  and 
may  well  be  tempted  to  plant  as  soon  as  possible. 

Delta. 


HYBRID  NARCISSI. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  Rev.  Q.  H.  Engle- 
heart,  of  Appleshaw,  Andover,  still  perseveres  in 
his  efforts  to  get  distinct  and  flnely-colonred  varie- 
ties or  hybrids.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticnltural  Society  on  March  28  he  showed  a  gronp 
of  great  Interest,  and  a  few  of  tbe  finer  f  tmns  sbonla 
receive  a  simple  disUaottve  name,  Nothing,  how- 
ever, shown  on  that  occasion  equals  in  beauty  the 
hybrid  Golden  Bell,  exhibited  In  A|wil,  1892,  as  it 
is  a  remarkably  fine  trumpet  Daffodil,  which  we 
should  like  to  see  get  into  all  good  gardens.  That 
is  a  matter  of  time,  but  if  it  retains  its  character. 
Golden  Bell  will  make  a  flne  garden  flower.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Engl^eart  would  tell  ns  whether  these 
hybrids  preserve  a  robust  oonstitntlon  sad  retain 
their  character  as  exhibited.  A  few  doabtless  go 
back,  but  such  a  tjrpe  as  Golden  Bell  would,  we 
should  say,  rather  improve  than  otherwise.  This 
hybrid  has  a  very  large  trumpet,  bell-shaped, 
spreading  widely  at  the  month,  tootited,  and  very 
deep  yellow  in  coloar,  the  segments  of  the  perianth 
sulphur-yellow  and  bold,  in  haxmony  with  tbe 
sturdy  corona.  A  hybrid  that  I  liked  much  better 
even  than  the  beantiful  Golden  Bell  is  Chrysos- 
tom,  also  a  trumpet  Daffodil,  the  large,  finely- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  the  margin 
of  the  corona  or  trumpet  delicate  primrose.  It  is  a 
dell^tful  flower.  Mr.  Snglehearc  has  made  a  va- 
ried of  i^-osses.  Two  or  three  seedlings  from  N. 
Horsfleldi  were  shown,  the  flowers  bright  in  colour, 
and  in  every  way  bardier,  stnrdier.  and  bolder  than 
the  type.  We  may  hope  to  get  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  existing  kinds,  t  hough  to  get  a  large  stock 
of  these  novelties  will  need  much  time.  Another 
seedling  from  this  variety  was  of  a  paler  coloar, 
though  in  other  respects  similar.  Several  bunches 
of  flowers  were  Miown  from  bulbs  of  orossea 
made  between  N.  alUcans  and  Hbe  earlier  flower- 
ing trumpet  Daffodils.  There  was  a  great  variety 
of  shades  of  yellow  amongst  them  and  consider- 
able diversity  in  form,  some  (one  in  particular) 
being  like  N.  obvallaris,  better  known  as  tbe  Tenby 
Daffodil,  a  few  approaching  almost  to  white  or 
touched  with  tbe  softest  primrose  colour— a  most 
interesting  variety  of  shades.  The  prettier  crosses 
are  those  in  which  N.  triandras  has  played  a  part, 
one  hybrid  being  the  result  of  thia  crossed  with 
N.  Empre»,  bat  finer  than  this  is  N.  oemuas 
crossed  with  N.  triandrns.  This  is  a  hybrid  that 
deserves  to  be  made  good  note  of  and  Is  evidently 
very  robost.  The  flowers  are  intermediate  between 
the  two  parents,  the  trumpet  Btraight,  even  and 
white,  the  perianth  also  white  and  of  vigorous 
aspect.  Two  flowers  appeared  on  the  strong  su^, 
BO  that  there  is  every  probability  of  thia  distinct 
and  pleading  cross  Incoming  a  good  garden  kind. 
A  very  neat,  exquisite  little  hybrid  is  tbe  outcome 
of  crossing  X.  tiiandrns  with  N.  corbularia  cltrinns. 
The  colour  Is  pale  yellow ;  but  mora  distinct  than 
thia  is  N.  triajidras  crossed  with  N.  poetions,  tiiB 
flowers  white,  the  segments  thrown  back  and 
very  delicate.  One  can  trace  plainly  the  poetions 
character,  the  flowers  not  being  unlike  those  of 
that  species,  but  less  robust.  A  charming  cross  is 
N.  trlandruB  and  N.  corbularia  macrophyllns.  One 
conld  jndge  that  sutdi  a  parentis  woi^d  fflv|  a  verj 
charming  oft^|^^g^^^@^^(^tb 
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are  arranged  in  the  fashion  of  a  itar,  inoividuall; 
narrow,  pointed,  and,  like  the  cap,  white.  All  the 
hybrid«  ehown  by  Mr.  Engleheart  an  interesting 
and  in  many  cases  extremely  beaatifal.  The  great 
thing  is  the  constitution,  which,  IE  not  rooust, 
of  course  greatly  lessons  the  valae  of  the  hybrids ; 
bat  in  not  a  few  ioBtances  there  is  no  reason  why  in 
good  time  they  should  not  take  their  place  amongst 
the  finest  of  garden  Narclisi,  F.  F, 


Rose  Garden. 


SCOTCH  BRIERS. 
Omb's  thoughts  may  well  turn  to  the  Scotch 
Briers  in  such  a  aeaaon  as  the  present,  when 
with  such  severe  of  frost  after  the  middle  of 
March,  the  value  of  cuch  is  convincingly  brought 
home.  The  varieties  of  our  native  Rosa 
spinosissima  are  quite  hardy ;  and  if  only  the 
ground  be  well  broken  and  manured  when  the 
plants  are  tirst  put  in,  Scotch  Briers  are  batter 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  than  any  other 


kind  of  Rose  of  garden  origin.  Climbing  Roses 
want  training  and  tying ;  Hybrid  Perpetuats 
require  pruning  and  mulching,  not  to  mention 
the  keeping  down  of  aphis  and  mildew ;  Teas  and 
Noisettes  need  protection  in  winter,  but  Scotch 
Roses,  if  carefully  planted  at  first  on  their  own 
roots,  need  neither  pruning  nor  protection,  train- 
ing nor  top-dressing,  are  victims  to  neither 
green-fly  nor  mildew,  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
trusted  to  thrive  without  any  special  attention 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  These 
Rose*  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  but 
if  it  is  very  poor,  a  li^ht  mulching  of  short 
manure  in  November  will  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  place 
by  themselves,  when  they  will  throw  up  their 
spine-covered  suckers  freely  from  the  base,  and 
Boon  entirely  cover  the  ground  ;  and  as  they  do 
nob  grow  more  than  2  feet,  or  at  most  3  feet,  in 
height,  they  thus  make  a  very  ornamental  mass, 
flowering  freely  at  every  joint.  Indeed,  their 
freedom  of  flowering  tends  indirectly  to  render 
them  essentially  garden  Roses,  as  opposed  to 
Roses  for  cutting,  for  in  addition  to  their  in- 
numerable thorns,  which  make  them  some- 
what uncomfortable  subjects  to  handle,  the 
flowers  are  so  freely  produced,  that  they  are 


liable  to  be  inconveniently  short-stalked,  unless 
an  entire  wreath  be  gathered.  It  is  true  that 
the  Scotch  Briers  are  only  summer- flowering, 
but  then  their  delightfully  fragrant  flowers 
come  BO  long  before  the  generality  of  garden 
Roses,'  that  tney  are  especially  welcome.  More- 
over, one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  sweet-scented 
varieties  is  a  perpetual,  blooming  a  second  time 
in  autumn.  This  variety  was  raised  at  Sban- 
well,  and  distributed  under  the  name  of 
the  Stanwell  Perpetual.  In  habit  and  appear- 
ance it  is  not  very  diSerent  from  the  summer- 
flowering  varieties,  but  its  pretty  globular  blush 
flowers,  of  a  most  delicious  fragrance,  are  freely 
produced  both  early  and  late,  it  being  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  them  in  good  condition 
during  October. 

Numerous  varieties  have  been  distributed  at 
various  times.  These  Roses  are  now  hardly 
ever  referred  to  or  even  obtainable  by  name, 
being  as  a  rule  merely  described  according  to 
colour,  as  white,  pink,  yellow,  &c.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  in  cultivation  many  very  dingy- 
coloured  varieties,  which  have  got  these  Roses 


a  bad  reputation  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view.  Nothing  can  be  mure  channing  than  a 
mass  of  these  dwarf,  delightfully  fragrant  and 
very  hardy  Roses,  whose  buds  are  in  miniature 
the  perfection  of  form,  a  quality  which  is 
maintained  in  the  globular  flowers  of  the  more 
double  varieties,  while  in  soils  and  situations 
wherfi  the  successful  cultivation  of  most  other 
Roses  would  be  hopeless,  flourishing  plants  and 
flowers  in  abundance  may  be  had  of  the  Scotch 
Briers. 


Bose  Parle  dea  Jardins.— This  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  in  the  Tea-sceuted  section  for  early 
flowering  where  a  quantity  of  bloom  is  required. 
The  deep  straw  or  pale  yellow  colour  of  the  unopened 
buds  is  charming. — E. 

Iloae  Niphetoa. — In  the  long  lean-to  house  in 
which  the  MeaarB.  Drover,  in  their  Farebam  nar- 
series,  flower  their  Chrysanthemums  is  at  the  pre- 
sent lime  one  of  the  floeat  batches  of  this  superb 
Rose  that  anyone  could  wish  to  see.  The  plants 
in  question  are  growing  in  a  narrow  border  at  the 
base  of  the  back  wall,  up  which  they  are  loosely 
trained.  Judging  by  tbeir  present  appearance,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  to  be  hidden  from  light,  as  they 
are  for  two  months  when  the  Cbrysanthemams  are 
arranged  against  the  wall,  Is  detrimental  to  their 


f  utuie  flowering.  At  the  present  time  the  house  is 
kept  warm  for  the  accommodation  of  otber  tub- 
jecta.  The  warmth  and  moisture  appear  to  agree 
with  the  Roses,  judging  by  the  number  of  blooms 
and  the  fine  foliage.— £. 


DISEASES  OF  ROSES. 

Mildbw,  red  rust,  canker  and  the  various  insect 
pests  which  afiect  Rosea  make  op  a  formidable 
list,  and  it  is  no  wonder  tbat  some  amateurs  find 
the  cultivation  of  Roses  under  glass  a  difficult 
matter,  especially  when  they  do  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  them  early  in  the  season.  Quite  half 
of  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  applying  suitable 
remedies  early.  It  is  fatal  to  wait  until  the  plants 
become  infested  and  then  to  attempt  to  cleanse  them 
in  too  great  a  hurry.  Now  that  these  flowers  have 
become  so  extensively  cultivated  and  are  so  much 
better  understood,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  with- 
holding such  simple  remedies  an  hour  after  the 
disease  is  discovered.  Many  a  fine  lot  of  plants 
has  been  spoilt  through  the  cultivator  putting  off 
the  cleansing  of  his  plants  for  a  conple  of  days. 
When  there  are  only  a  few  stray  insects,  or  only  a 
spot  or  two  of  mildew,  it  will  not  do  to  defer 
operations  ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  very  time  when  it 
is  most  important  to  commence,  as  all  diseases  and 
Insect  pests  spread  with  amaaing  rapidity,  and  it 
is  wiser  and  also  mnoh  easier  to  kill  the  first 
germs. 

Mildew.— This  will  not  attack  a  thoroogbly 
healthy  plant.  However  luxuriant  and  clean  the 
foliage  may  have  been  previous  to  an  attack,  yon 
may  safely  take  it  that  the  plants  have  received 
some  slight  check  or  otber,and  thus  been  rendered 
more  susceptible  to  attack,  and  consequently  to  a 
rapid  spread  of  the  disease  as  wtll.  This  in  itself 
is  sofficient  reason  why  suitable  remedies  should 
be  instantly  apphed.  There  are  few  more  insidi- 
ous blights  or  diseases  than  mildew,  a  most  in- 
jurious parasite  among  Roses. 

There  are  several  remedies,  and  if  properly  and 
cautiously  applied,  I  do  not  think  there  Is  so  much 
preference  as  many  growers  imagine.  Of  ooutse, 
we  all  recommend  the  one  we  have  personally 
found  the  most  effectual  snd  safe.  For  my  own 
part,  I  prefer  to  use  an  inseoticide  which  will  also 
kill  insects  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy. 
Now,  if  due  care  be  taken  in  the  cases  of  ventila- 
tion, temperature  and  watering,  one  composition 
will  be  sufficient  for  almost  al!  insect  pests  as  well 
as  mildew.  But  the  thing  of  primary  importance 
is  to  commence  early.  I  make  a  practice  of  nsing 
the  remedy  at  half  strength  before  any  insects  or 
mildew  appear.  I  am  convinced  this  is  the  more 
correct  treatment,  because  you  not  only  keep  the 
foliage  clean  and  free  from  dust,  but  the  early  use 
of  a  weak  solution  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  get  a  footing.  To  nse  the  various 
insecticides  at  the  advertised  strength,  and  to  do 
this  so  frequently  as  is  nece»>Bary  if  you  are  to 
keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy,  not  only  comes 
very  expensive,  but  in  really  injuiioos  to  the  plants. 
Rosea  require  frequent  syringing  if  they  are  to  be 
kept  clean,  and  SLlthongh  it  is  well  to  nse  clear  soft 
wat«r  only,  I  much  prefer  to  have  it  slightly  im- 
pr^niated  with  an  insecticide.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  recommend  any  one  composition  over  an- 
other. All  are  good.  Sulphur  is  one  of  the  moat 
important  ingredients  when  checking  and  killing 
mildew.  But  here,  too,  a  much  smaller  qnantity 
than  is  generally  used,  and  applied  a  tittle  more 
often,  would  have  a  better  effect.  Some  insecti- 
cides contain  much  more  sulphur  than  others,  and 
this  must  be  taken  Into  consideration  when  making 
any  solution,  especially  for  mildew.  The  minotest 
particle  of  freeh  sulphur  will  kill  the  mildew  it 
comes  into  contact  with,  and  to  apply  it  so  pro- 
fusely as  I  have  often  seen  nmkes  the  remedy  venr 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  disease.  I  would  never  ad- 
vise that  it  be  dusted  over  the  foliage,  as  ft  is  im- 
possible to  distribute  it  so  uniformly  by  this 
means  as  if  it  were  incorporated  in  the  syiinging 
mixture.  In  the  latter  case  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  whole  foliage  both  above  and  below,  also 
with  (be  young  wood,  which  is  usually  affected  as 
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wdl  as  the  leaves.  I  bava  freqaently  seen  It  ad- 
vind  to  eat  off  all  afEeoted  porUons  «  growth  and 
foliage.  The  disease  apreiidi  lo  qniclcly,  that 
nnlesi  it  starts  from  draught  throngh  a  hole  or 
broken  square  of  glass  and  its  presence  is  noticed 
immediately,  I  do  not  attaob  much  importaDce  to 
catting  away  the  diseased  portions.  When  I 
notice  ad.j  si^ns  of  mildew  apon  my  plants  I 
wm  add  a  little  paraffin  oil  to  the  soiatlon,  and 
if  it  does  not  alresdy  contain  what  I  consider 
Rofficlent  solphnr,  more  is  added.  The  following 
are  good  {n-oportions :  To  the  nsaal  syringing 
solation  I  pat  a  tablespoonfal  of  oil  to  three 
gallons,  and  a  small  teaspooofol  of  salphar  to  the 
same  amoant.  Keep  the  whole  thoroughly  stirred 
daring  application,  and  yoa  will  flod  it  effectual 
and  ansigbtly.  Mildew  cripples  the  yonng  foliage 
and  growth  more  qniokly  than  any  other  Rtwe 
blight,  cansing  it  to  blister  and  oarl.  Under  glass 
it  should  be,  and  i«,  easily  banished  if  the  above 
instractlons  are  followed.    Sach  insects  as 

Thbips,  Aphis  bosjb,  and  bbd  bfidbb  can 
be  killed  and  kept  in  check  by  using  any  re- 
liable  inseotioide  frequently.  If  a  weaker  solation 
be  used  from  the  first  break  of  young  foliage, 
these,  like  the  fongoid  disease,  will  be  very  little 
trouble.  Should  they,  however,  seem  on  the  in- 
crease, as  sometimes  happens  when  the  weather  is 
changeable,  I  would  advise  a  slight  famigatioQ 
with  tobacoa  I  think  it  is  even  more  necessary 
to  be  oantioQS  In  the  use  of  this  remedy  than  with 
tiie  syiioging  solution.  To  give  a  certain  weight 
of  tobacco  paper  or  rag  as  being  suitable  for  a 
house  of  given  sise  is  oy  no  meaas  reliable.  In 
the  first  place,  freshly  steeped  rag  or  paper  is 
maoh  the  strongest;  nor  do  all  mannfactarers 
saturate  it  to  the  same  extent.  Keep  ap  a  pro- 
longed fumigation,  rather  weaker  than  that  gene- 
rally used.  You  will  find  this  safer  and  more 
efleotnal.  Always  fumigate  in  the  evening  and 
syringe  the  next  momtiw.  This  is  a  very  deadly 
and  emdent  remedy,  while  the  syringing  removes 
mnoh  of  the  objeotionable  odoor  from  the  smoke. 

Cavkeb  is  a  disease  that  there  seems  no  certain 
remedy  for.  It  nsaally  attacks  Roses  ot  very 
strong  growth,  sao^  as  R^ve  d'Or,'  Har6chal  Niel, 
and  William  Allen  Bichnrdson.  The  form  most 
generally  found  is  that  which  resalta  in  a  swelling 
around  the  p«t  where  stock  and  Rose  join.  But 
I  have  also  noticed  it  in  the  oase  of  own-root 
plants.  It  Is  dlffioolt  to  assign  the  exact  oatue  of 
this  disease,  as  many  circnmstances  seem  to  have 
some  inflnence  upon  it.  The  <^aestioQ  of  suitable 
stock  has  a  considerable  b'>aring  upon  this  disease. 
I  find  many  of  the  H.vbrid  Perpetual^  that  possess 
a  larger  propcntton  of  Tea  or  China  blood,  sadi  as 
Captain  Christy,  Reyni^  Hole,  Her  Hajealr,  and 
others,  will  not  thrive  upon  the  SfanettI,  and  show 
a  great  tendency  towards  the  same  cla^s  of  canker 
as  th%t  fonnd  in  Har^chal  Niel  and  William  Allen 
Richardson.  On  the  other  hand.  Mile.  Marie 
Verdier,  Looise  Peyronny,  kc.,  which  do  not  possess 
any  Tea  blood,  also  refuse  to  do  upon  this  stock, 
BM  plainly  devdop  the  same  form  of  this 
myitcnious  disease.  There  is  also  a  form  of  it 
which  affeots  the  wood  more  or  less  tbrooghont 
the  whole  fdant.  I  woald  not  like  to  express  my 
opinion  too  positively,  but  I  think  we  can  generally 
trace  canker  as  the  direct  result  of  nneqaal 
balance  between  top  and  root  growth.  A  great 
point  in  sni^rt  of  this  'o|union  is  the  feet  that 
a  sudden  redaction  of, 'Or  check  t3  either  the 
growth  or  roots  of  what  are  iwrfeatly  healthy  and 
vigorous  idantB  will  more  often  than  not  lead  to 
canker.  I  notice  this  in  another  connection,  viz., 
that  of  the  stock  not  being  congenial  to  the  variety 
of  Rose  worked  upon  it,  with  the  result  that  the 
Rose  is  not  able  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
sap,  or  else  the  roots  produce  much  more  than  the 
Rose  growth  can  utilise.  In  either  case,  a  swelling 
results  at  the  ^oAut  of  union  between  R»e  and 
stock.  I  also  incline  to  the  opinion  that  canker  is 
mnoh  more  prevalent  among  plants  under  glass 
than  when  cultivated  in  the  open  air.  And  here, 
too,  I  draw  the  same  inference,  viz.,  that  the 
disease  Is  caused  by  Uie  unequal  relations  existing 
between  top  and  bottom.  In  the  case  of  n  plant 
turned  oat  In  a  border  onder  glaas,  the  soil  which 


the  most  important  roots  have  penetrated  into  is 
often  of  a  cold  nature.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  so 
effectually  inflnenced  by  the  eurfoce  heat  as  to 
be  in  a  correspondingly  forward  state  that  the  top 
growUi  has  been  forced  into.  In  the  case  of  r^sed 
borders  and  with  a  naturally  warm  subsoil,  this 
iH  not  80  marked.  But  here  we  frequently  reach 
another  extreme.  The  soil  being  free,  naturally 
warm  and  dry,  is  often  Bllowad  to  beocmie  far  too 
dry  at  the  depth  from  whioh  the  Rose  is  drawing 
its  greatest  amount  of  lOTOort. 

I  mention  this  because  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  this  disease  is 
altogether  iaexplicable,  being  found  equally  pre- 
valent in  both  warm  and  dry,  or  cold  and  wet 
borders.  Id  the  case  of  pot  plants  it  is  more 
often  found  where  the  roots  have  become  restricted 
and  the  plant  Is  not  able  to  draw  anffioiflnt  nourish- 
ment to  meet  its  Tequirementl.  Provided  the 
Rose  be  worked  upon  n  suitable  stock,  I  never 
find  canker  except  it  be  among  the  extra  vigor- 
ously growing  varieties,  and  seldom  have  I  known 
a  case  in  which  it  could  not  be  credited  to  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  I  have  pointed  out.  Supposing 
this  theory  to  be  correct,  the  remedy  explaiiu 
itself,  and  I  may  consequently  dismiss  this  form 
of  canker. 

In  the  case  of  some  injury  having  occurred  to 
any  plant,  especially  If  the  sap  be  in  full  flow,  we 
often  find  an  insect  feeding  upon  what  exudes 
from  the  injured  part.  The  "callus"  over  a 
healing  wound  would  seem  to  have  an  especial  at- 
traction to  some  insects,  for  they  freqoently  eat  it 
off  as  it  forms.  This  weakens  the  plant,  and  in 
fact  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  sore,  with  the  natural 
result  that  it  lacreases  In  size  and  soon  forms  a 
more  warty  type  ot  canker  than  that  found  where 
merely  an  unequal  balance  exista  between  growth 
and  root-action.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  insect,  but  I  have  frequently 
noticed  it,  and  have  oome  to  the  oonotusion  that  It 
has  soma  mews  of  piercing  throogh  the  healed 
portions,  and  so  causing  a  fresh  flow  of  the  sweet 
callus-forming  sap  it  feeds  upn:i.  A  fjw  draps  of 
Fir  tree  oil  or  parnffin  will  kill  them.  The  latter 
spirit  quickly  sjn^ads  into  and  over  every  portion 
01  the  affected  part,  and  very  little  is  needed. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  plant  once  affected  by 
canker  can  be  brouBht  round.  Whue  such  is  to 
be  attempted  I  woald  advise  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  excrescence  be  cot  away  and  a  little  fresh 
cow  manure  rubbed  over  the  spot.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  canker  affects  the  collar  of  the  plant,  and 
It  Is  sometimes  beneficial  to  cover  over  this  with 
fresh  soil.  When  the  insects  have  been  killed  I 
have  known  cankered  plants  to  start  off  upon  their 
own  roots  from  the  affected  part,  especially  if  it 
be  covered  with  good  yellow  loam  and  sand. 

Red  bust  and  obanob  vtrNans  are  two  dis- 
eases that  have  baffled  me  to  discover  ^ther  tbeir 
cause  or  remedy.  The  former  spreads  -with  great 
rapidity,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  thai  the  whole  batch  of  plants  becomes  affected 
simultaneously.  It  is  peculiar  that  it  never  attacks 
the  true  Teas  and  Noisettes,  but  the  so-called  Hy- 
brid Teas,  i.e.,  those  varieties  raised  from  inter- 
crossing the  twoolaeses,  are  almost  equallyaffected 
with  the  true  Hybrid  Perpetnals.  I  have  some- 
times thought  a  hot,  diy  autumn  or  late  summer 
has  had  some  Influenoe  upon  it,  but  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  it  is  almost  if  not  qtdte  as  pre- 
valent during  wet  as  dty  seasons.  Fortunately  it 
comee  late  and  when  the  best  of  the  Hybrid  Fer- 

Estual  season  is  over.  Another  s^isfaotion, 
owevar,  is,  the  true  red  rust  dou  not  attack 
the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  nor  the  Banksian  and  other 
strong  growers  of  the  ollmblng  classes.  Some  few 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetnals  also  seem  to  enjoy  an 
immunity  from thisdisease.of  which  UlrichBrunner 
and  Archidachesse  d'Autriche  are  examples.  My 
amateur  friends  have  occasionally  pointed  out  to 
me  what  they  considered  red  rust  among  their 
Tea-scented  varieties  growing  nnder  glass  or  in 
hot  and  dry  corners  of  the  gardens.  But  this  has  in- 
variably proved  to  be  no  more  nor  less  than  a  bad 
attack  of  thrips  and  red  spider.  By  virtually  rob- 
bing the  leaves  of  their  nourishment  and  also  from 
the  nomerous  minute  panctures  they  make  through 


the  cuticle,  these  little  pests  cause  the  foliage  to 

take  on  a  rusty  hoe  and  drop  off  in  much  the  same 
way  aa  if  affected  ^  the  disease  we  have  more 
particularly  under  notice.  They  are  more  prevalent 
under  glass  on  account  of  the  dry  atmosphere, 
many  growers  maintain,  especially  daring  tho 
latter  portion  of  the  season  and  when  the  plants 
are  being  ripened.  Bidobwood. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES. 
ALTHonaa  it  is  much  too  early  to  forecast  the 
prospects  of  bloom  for  the  present  season,  there  is 
much  that  ia  promising  in  the  present  state  of  our 
Roses,  The  general  experience  is  that  the  plants 
have  wintered  well.  The  season  again  proves  that 
no  cilendar  of  operatiouB  to  be  performed  on 
aotual  dates  is  of  tiiB  d^htest  nee,  the  exigencdes 
of  the  season  and  the  state  of  the  plants  being 
the  chief  factors  in  determining  the  time  for  the 
performance  of  the  more  important  details  of  cal- 
ture.  Teas  on  walls  and  fence*,  and  in  open  beds 
and  brirders,  old-esUbltshed  groups  and  new 
plantations  of  last  autumn  are  all  breaking 
strongly,  but  all  are  dwarf  plants.  I  think  in  this 
respect  dwarf  Teas  should  find  the  most  favour 
with  the  general  grower.  Mr.  Grahame  on  p.  227, 
alluding  to  his  losses,  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  balf- standards.  Now,  whether 
full  standards  or  half-standards  m  itters  bat  little, 
for  I  think  experience  will  prove  that  standard 
Teas  of  any  sort  are  more  tender  than  dwarb. 
Those  who  grow  for  exhiUtion  often  cut  very  fine 
flowers  from  standard  plwit^L  The  finest  Tea 
Rose  blooms  I  ever  saw  were  cut  from  such. 

There  is  a  Bingular  and  surprising  difference  in 
the  state  of  Roses  at  Uckfield,  as  mentioned  by 
"B."  on  p.  227,  and  of  those  under  my  care, 
though  Fituated  in  the  same  coonty  and  but  twelve 
miles  distant.   "R.,"  alluding  to  the  planto  on 
walls,  speaks  of  their  present  hackwaTdness.  My 
great  Mixiety  for  the  future  arises  from  their  ex- 
ceeding  for¥vardness.   Plants    npcm   walls  are 
usually  pruned  earlier  by  some  weeks  than  those 
in  the  open  air.   For  unavoidable  reasons  I  had 
to  defer  the  pmoing  of  the  wall  Roses,  and  this 
should  in  some  degree  tend  to  keep  them  bick. 
Now,  however,  after  pruning,  there  are  young 
shoots  varying  from  9  inches  to  18  inches  in 
lengUi,  and  many  shovrlng  buds ;  whilst  upon  one 
young  shoot  I  observed  somegreen-fiy.  Flower-buds 
in  quantity  in  some  caws  are  showing  upon  La- 
marqae,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  R3ve  d'Or,  Bouquet  d'Or, 
and  Climbing  Nipheto',  some  upon  wood  cutaway 
and  others  on  that  that  must  remain.   This  I 
never  before  remember  to  have  seen  in  March,  and 
oan  only  regard  it  as  the  result  of  the  warm 
sunny  days  that  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
month  of  March.   Although  frosts  have  occurred 
nightly  for  almost  the  last  half  oE  the  month,  they 
have  had  scarcely  any  retarding  influence.  The 
coldness  of  January,  wetness  of  February,  and 
dryness  of  March  were  quite  chnraoterislio,  and 
should  the  three  auooeeding  months  contwae  con- 
genial, the  season  would  be  quite  unique  and  Roses 
tolerably  plenUful  in  May.   But  with  our  variable 
climate  it  is  too  much  to  hope  for  this,  and  we 
must  calmly  await  what  happens.   Then,  again, 
concerning  Roses  in  the  open,"R."  says  thware 
not  so  forward  as  is  usual  towards  the  end  ctf 
March ;  whilst  Mr.  Grahame  speaks  of  blanched 
shoots,  whioh  are  st^estive  of  excessive  iMnteo- 
tioo.  I  oan  only  say  that  with  me  unprotected 
Teas  are  very  forward— indeed,  the  groups  of 
some  kinds  are  quite   effective  by  reason  of 
the  colour  of  the  young  shoots  varying  from  1 
inch  to  3  inches  in  length.   Some  of  these  sell- 
same  plants  I  have  pruned  after  the  middle  of 
April,  but  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  let  them 
wait  so  long  this  year.   Even  the  Sweet  Brier  has 
been  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  for  its  aweet- 
ness  to  be  perceptible  in  the  air  since  the  middle 
of  the  month.    Large  plants  of  Rosa  polyantha 
are  a  perfect  mafs  of  delightful  green.   This  spe- 
cies is  naturally  precocious,  but  not  nwrly  eo 
tender  as  some  suppose  it  to  be;  whilst  a  bush  at 
it  becomes  of  coQeiderable^^ttmen^ons  If  uanted 
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where  there  la  no  need  for  restrioUon.  The  ex- 

Sirieace  of  Mr,  Qrahame  and  "R."  ooncemiog 
meet  Metz  is  ooDslderably  at  variance.  I  believe 
it  will  yet  prove  a  firat-rate  Rose,  and  that  some  of 
its  present  weakness  arises  from  over-propagation. 
Of  several  newer  kinds  on  trial  last  year,  this  was 
with  me  by  far  the  beat,  and  the  most  magniBcent 
bloom  of  the  nason  opened  during  the  month  of 
October,  In  qitte  ol  twenty-five  wet  days.  Cleo- 
pstra,  however,  never  did  very  well,  and  Mr.  Fage- 
Bobarta  told  me  he  bad  found  it  a  bad  grower. 

A.  H. 


MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  renovate  an  old  Mar6chal 
N:fll?  It  is  trained  to  the  root  of  a  greetthotue. 
Aboat  fonr  years  ago  it  was  severely  pruned,  and 
thi«  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  sap  hack  and 
caiuing  oanker  at  the  root  Since  then  fresh  roots 
have  been  thrown  out  above,  bnt  it  baa  never  re- 
gained Its  old  vigour  and  the  blooms  are  only  the 
size  of  a  large  Walnut ;  neither  does  it  make  any 
vigorous  shoots. — Nobth  Cotbwold. 

From  your  description,  I  am  afraid  very 
little  fatnre  benefit  can  ever  be  realised  from  your 
plant.  Canker  is  the  most  obstinate  disease  Roses 
are  affected  with,  and  this  variety  with  William 
Allen  Richardson  is  tha  most  sabject  to  it  'of  the 
2000  to  3000  varieties  now  grown.  Ton  have  in 
all  probability  ascribed  the  attack  of  canker  to  its 
tme  cause,  viz.,  the  severe  pruning  some  four 
years  back.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to 
take  up  the  plant  entirely  after  having  realised 
the  present  crop.  Thoroughly  renovate  tiie  border 
and  replace  with  a  healthj  plant  from  n  pot.  I 
would  not  choose  oae  that  has  made  a  long  growth 
last  season,  and  which  vronld  flower  during  the 
present  spring,  preferring  one  that  was  cnt  down 
hard  at  once,  thus  avoiding  any  exhaustion 
from  flowering  this  year.  This  will  ensure  a  strong 
rod  for  next  season's  blooming.  However,  should 
50U  prefer  trying  to  renovate  the  old  plant,  as  It 
has  not  regained  its  original  vigour  and  fresh  roots 
are  appearing  above  the  cankered  part,  I  would 
cnt  the  plant  back  after  flowering  and  place  a 
qnanUty  of  good  maiden  loam  and  sand  around 
the  affected  part.  This  will  encotniage  the  roots. 
It  is  best  to  enclose  the  soil  with  four  pieces  of 
board  about  1  foot  high,  as  you  can  then  give 
water  without  its  running  off  so  freely  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  soil  was  piled  around  the  plant 
in  a  mound.  In  this  case  the  plant  woold  be 
practically  spon  its  own  roots,  but  I  never  knew  a 
Hartehal  Niel  thrive  so  invfusely  on  its  own  roots 
as  when  worked  upon  a  suitable  stock.  Briefly,  I 
would  cnt  it  out  and  replace  as  I  have  first  ad- 
vised. If  this  be  done,  by  tha  second  season  the 
new  plant  will  be  as  good  as  aver  the  original  one 
was.— R. 


Heinrich.  Schultheia  (Bennett,  1882)  is  very 
early  and  has  a  most  cliarming  tint  of  clear  fiesh 
whoi  first  opened.  It  is  a  good  grower,  ezoep- 
tlonslly  frse-Dlooming  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
scented  Hybild  Perpetoals  we  have.  At  Chester 
last  summer  there  were  two  new  sports  of  this 
shown,  one  called  Mrs.  Harkoess  being  a  grand 
and  distinct  Rose,  having  a  creamy  flesh  colour 
I  do  not  call  to  mind  in  any  other  flower. — A.  P. 

Bourbon  Boae  Hm.  Paul,  of  which  a  coloured 
plate  vras  given  in  The  Gabdbn,  Nov.  22, 1890, 
is  excellent  for  early  fondng,  preserving  its  dis- 
Unotive  character  and  vigour.  It  was  raised  from 
Mme.  Isaac  Feii^  hj  Mr.  Geoige  Paul,  who  saw 
in  the  variety  last  named,  which  was  raised  in 
18W  by  M.  Margottin,  the  groundwork  for  build- 
ing np  a  race  of  useful  seedlings.  A  conspicuous 
snccess  is  this  comparatively  new  Bourbon,  as  it 
retains  the  vigour  and  perpetual  character  of  the 
type,  but  not  the  coarse  flowers.  The  variety  Mrs. 
Paul  is  of  vigorons  growth,  the  ieafi^e  abundant, 
lat^,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour,  whilst  the  flowers 
are  of  great  beanl^  and  distiootness.  The  petals 


are  broad,  robust,  and  compose  a  massive  bloom ; 
the  colour  pearl  white,  touched  with  very  delioate 
rosy  pink,  and  even  those  produced  under  glass 
reveal  this  delicacy  of  colouring.  A  pcflnt  of  im- 
portance is  also  the  sweet  perfume. 


NEW  B08E& 

A  wiLOOME  foretaste  of  the  taat  ai^roaohing  Bose 
fteasm  has  oome  to  hand  from  Messrs.  W.  Fanl  and 
Son,  of  WalUiam  Cross,  who  send  me  blooms  of  six 
new  Boses.  The  gem  of  the  collection  Is 

Medea,  wUch  promises  to  be  a  valaabla  addi- 
tion to  yellow  Teas.  The  flowor  is  of  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow  colour.remindingone  of  that  of  MmcHoste. 
It  is  exquisitely  shaped,  full  and  long  when  half  ex- 
panded, bnt  opening  into  a  globular  flower.  The 
growth  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  this  added  to 
the  high  quality  of  the  blooms  should  secure  for  it 
considerable  popularity. 

Wabam  is  thedeep-coloured  sp(urt  from  Catherine 
Hermet.  It  is  rather  singular  uiat  this,  one  of  the 
bMt  of  Teas,  should  have  been  In  oultlvation  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  then  sport  in  two  directions,  pro- 
ducing varieties  with  all  the  merits  of  the  parent, 
hot  possessing  ondoubted  distinctness.  The  former 
of  these  (The  Bride)  needs  no  praise.  Waban, 
which,  to  say  tha  least,  is  not  a  pretty  name, 
originated  with  E.  M.  Wood  and  Co.,  of  Mass , 
U.8.A.,  and  is  lieing  distributed  in  this  country 
throogh  the  agency  of  the  Waltham  Cross  firm. 
The  flowers  before  me  have  the  <diaracterIstlo  flne 
form  and  snbstMioe  <tf  those  ot  the  (»iginal  parent, 
bat  they  are  very  clear  and  bright  la  colour,  rose 
sliaded  vrith  red. 

Pbenoess  Mat  belongs  to  the  so-called  Hybrid 
Tea  race,  to  which,  by  the  way,  notable  additions 
are  now  almost  annoally  made.  Tha  family  in- 
creases, bat  rosarians  do  nothing  towards  chang- 
ing existing  nnsatisfactory  methods  of  edifica- 
tion. When  there  were  bnt  one  or  two  varieties  of 
this  character  It  was  needless  to  give  them  a  family 
distinction,  but  now  there  Is  a  goodly  nnmbnt  of 
Srst-rste  kinds  denuioding  a  distinctive  name 
under  which  they  may  be  classed.  The  charm  of 
Princess  May  is  its  sweetness,  and  this  quality  will 
win  it  many  admirers.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the 
Dijon  family,  having  the  dbnbing  habit  and  rich 
leafage  of  that  race,  bnt  the  flowera  are  of  a  clear 
soft  ^nk  colour,  fall,  round,  and  gtobalar. 

LAUT  Hbnbt  OBoaTBNOB  beloDgs  to  the  same 
iU-deflned  family,  and  is  the  last  on  the  list  of  the 
many  kinds  that  will  long  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  H,  Bennett.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  Uiat  the  nuser  had  a  high  opinion  of  this 
kind,  for  he  had  raised  a  very  large  stock  of  it, 
although  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  distributed.  Two 
first-class  certiffoates  and  an  award  of  merit  have 
been  given  it,  and  doabtless  era  long  it  will  be  as 
popular  and  largely  grown  as  Visooontess  Folke- 
stone and  Grace  DarlUig.  The  flovrers,  home  erect 
on  a  strong  footstalk,  are  very  full  and  of  a  soft 
flesh-pink  colonr. 

Chbibtirb  db  Noub. — On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion in  these  columns  I  have  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  Rose  raisen  are  giving  ns  too  many  red  Teas. 
We  could  do  witbont  them,  since  it  b  the  Teas 
that  give  us  snch  soft,  lovely  varied  hues,  and  the 
whole  race  of  t^em  is  a  bold  contrast  to  the  glow- 
ing gorgeousness  of  oolour  embraced  "by  other 
kinds.  Apart  from  other  distinctive  qoalities  of 
habit  and  freedom  of  Uoom,  it  is  undesirable  that 
we  should  set  aside  colonr  distinctions  and  import 
into  the  race  many  ordinary  red-flowered  kinds. 
The  kind  now  ander  notice,  giving  it  its  due,  is 
better  than  many  of  the  oolour.  It  has  been  cer- 
tificated already  this  year  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  Rose 
proves  once  more  that  M.  Guillot  rarely  sends 
us  a  bad  Rose,  although  it  were  better  to 
have  had  one  of  the  came  high  quality  In  an- 
other oolour.  The  floww  before  me  is  very  bright 
by  lam^ht,  and  it  shows  itself  to  advantage  by 
its  erect  growth.  Ootsida  it  is  of  a  rosy  crimson 
ho^  sbaoing  to  a  lighter  tint,  nggeetlTe  of  Hme. 


Lambard  inside.  The  flower  is  f  rll,  flnely  formed 
and  sweeUy  scented. 

MxB.  PiEBBB  Cochbt  appears  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  Noisette  family,  fully  justifying  a  trial.  It 
is  sjaid  to  Im  an  improvement  on  W.  A.  Richardson, 
and  almost  exactly  resembles  that  kind  in  oblow. 
It  has  glossy  leaf^e,  and  wood  that  is  almost 
thomless,  so  that  in  this  respect,  at  least,  it  has  a 
characteristic  of  its  own,  as  W.  A.  BichaTdson  Is  a 
very  spiny  Bose.  When  Boses  come  so  near  la 
oolour,  nothing  short  of  an  actual  trial  can  joaUfj 
a  definite  exprasilon  of  (pinion.  A.  H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  ASFABAGUS. 
It  is  strange  that  mora  attentltm  Is  not  paid  to  tha 
cultivation  of  this  delicious  and  wholesome  vege- 
table, Hpedally  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  old-Sawioned  costly  and  laborious  method 
of  culture,  or  rather  preparation  for  its  produc- 
tion, is  not  at  all  necessary  to  secure  even  the 
finest  samples.  In  the  near  future,  when  the 
tenant  even  of  a  garden  or  allotment  will  be 
entitled  to  compensation  for  any  improvement 
giving  i  III  II WISH  of  tbIuc  to  the  land,  we  may 
expect  to  see  a  bed  of  Asparagus  not  only  in  the 
small  villa  garden,  but  cultivated  by  the  thrifty 
cottager  as  a  moans  of  making  the  most  of  the 
land,  for  it  Is  alwa^  in  demand  and  will  return, 
with  proper  treatment,  at  leart  throe  times  the 
v^ue  of  a  crop  of  say  Potatoes.  Although  a  bed 
is  not  altogether  the  oorreot  mode  of  culture  for 
Asparagus  if  you  wish  for  the  beet  results  and 
giant  grass,  it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most 
economical  pJan,  at  any  rate  for  a  small  garden, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  single  roots  should 
not  be  planted  out,  as  in  the  case  of  Rhubarb,  in  any 
fairly  open  situation.  Anyhow,  the  flnest  produce 
will  be  always  grown  where  the  plants  an  treated 
individually  and  allowed  sufficient  rotaa.  What 
is  sufficient  room  may  be  gathered  from  the  faot, 
that  when  I  have  rows  of  Gooseberry  boshes 
10  feet  apart,  with  one  row  of  Asparagus  between, 
roots  of  the  latter  are  found  under  the  bushes. 
This  Asparagus  was  planted  in  April  in  the  plain 
soil,  holes  being  dug  a  yard  apart  and  one  foot 
wide.  In  the  centra  of  each  hole  a  small  hillock 
of  sou  was  formed,  reaching  si^  half  way  up,  or 
4  inches  from  tiierarfaoe;  on  this  a  strong  yearling 
plant  vras  placed  and  oovend  immediately  with 
fine  soil,  a  little  coal  ashes  and  snperpho^hate 
being  phu^  over  the  crown  as  a  stimulant  and  to 
preserve  a  friable  surface. 

This  is  where  I  out  the  best  t  am  plea  of  grass, 
a  single  plant  giving  sometimes  ^  or  eight  sticks 
at  once.  The  soil  is  naturally  rather  stiff,  but 
Asparagus  vrill  thrive  in  a  comparatively  stiff  soil 
provided  it  is  well  drained  and  a  friable  material 
is  used  just  over  the  crown,  for  although  strong 
grass  will  pu*h  through  almost  anything,  you  will 
have  a  sorry  sample  in  a  dry  season  if  it  has  to 
penetrate  baked  day. 

I  use  freely  coal  ashes  and  rotten  mannr&  The 
roots  of  Asparagus  run  naturally  from  6  inches  to 
1  foot  under  the  snrfaoe,  but  in  forming  a  bed 
(and,  as  I  before  intimated,  yon  will  probably  get 
a  greater  we^ht  of  produce  from  a  given  space  in 
the  bed  than  in  any  other  form  of  culture),  as  the 
lateral  root-run  must  necessarily  be  limited,  it  1* 
advisable  to  induce  downward  growth  as  much  as 
possible  hy  thorough  and  deep  cultivation  and 
the  application  manure  or  fertilisers.  Whoe 
the  soil  vrill  not  admit  of  this,  a  productive 
bed  may  be  made,  as  I  have  proved,  by  simply 
digging  in  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  Plants  in 
a  bed  should  not  be  closer  than  18  inches,  and 
three  rows  ara  ample.  It  is  always  best,  if 
posuble,  espetdally  where  many  an  required,  to 
grow  your  own  juants.  Purchased  plants  rardy 
give  satjsfactory  results,  as  the  roots  will  not  bear 
much  expoBun  to  theatmajq^en,  winder  sansUna 
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I  cannot  recommend  sowing  a  pennanent  bed, 
tor  the  Bimple  reuon  that  thorough  thinning  of  the 
yoang  plants  is  almost  an  impossibility.  A  small 
nnrsery  with  the  plants  pat  cot  1  foot  apart  will 
prove  very  osefnl,  and  should  be  kept  ap  with  seed 
sown  every  other  year,  A  frame  where  the  plants 
are  packed  close  will  torn  oat  a  nice  early 
lot.  X  commenced  cntling  March  14.  These  are 
four-year-old  plants  and  throw  up  stout  sticks. 
B7  a  careful  tug  witJi  one  hand  and  twist  of  the 
knife  with  the  other  the  sticks  will  generally  break 
off  at  the  crown — much  the  best  way  for  early  pro- 
duce, as  it  ensures  more  length. 

Asparagus  in  the  open  will  generally  pay  for 
some  protection  in  the  ihi^ie  of  Utter  strewed  over 
the  bed,  as  I  have  known  a  severe  frost  in  May 
partially  ruin  the  crop  for  the  season.  When  cnt 
with  the  knife,  or  palled,  it  soon  springs  again ; 
but  to  be  cat  off  with  frost  when  in  fall  growth 
■eema  to  give  Booh  11  oheek  that'ltiaalong  Ume  In 
Tecovering.  When  the  crop  beoonBes  plentifal  and 
there  is  no  more  danger  from  frosts,  the  knife 
shonld  not  penetrate  the  soil ;  catting  deep  takes 
more  time  and  is  certiun  to  be  injurioas,  more  or 
less,  to  the  coming  shoots.  The  after  growth  from 
the  separate  stools  being  very  strong — 6  feet  or 
more,  1  find  it  advantageoas  to  pot  in  stakes  every 
few  yards  and  ran  twine  along  the  sides,  for  the 
breakage  of  these  stems  prematarely  by  storms 
and  wind  is  very  prejodicl^  to  the  strength  and 
fertility  of  the  plant.  As  to  manure,  the  Aspara- 
gus bed  will  pay  well  for  very  liberal  treatment. 
But  I  do  not  agree  with  piling  raw  manure  over 
the  plants  in  late  aatamn  or  winter,  preferring 
(with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  good  molob  In 
rammer  roond  the  tall  growth,  wmoh  oannot  be 
anjrthing  bnt  beneficial)  to  give  the  beds  any  bene- 
fit which  may  accme  from  the  pulverising  eSeots 
of  froet  or  the  drying  infiaence  of  snn  and  wind, 
postponing  the  top-dressing  till  March,  for 
Asparagus  roots,  well  established,  will  endure  frost 
better  than  too  mnch  moisture  when  growth  is 
stagnant.  Saperphosphate  applied  in  early  spring, 
with  a  mulch  of  well-rotted  manare,  and  further 
on  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt,  will  prove  the  omrrect 
oultaie. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  Uqnid  manure,  as  in 
my  opinion  it  can  be  applied  with  more  profit  to 
other  vegetable  crops,  or  to  bush  and  fmit  trees 
where  there  will  be  no  risk  of  taint  to  the  flavoar 
of  the  prodace,  for,  with  the  exception  of  very 
light  aoita,  or  in  the  oaae  of  old-fouloned  raised 
beds  with  abundant  bottom  drainage,  when  water- 
ing may  be  neoeesaiy,  we  may,  as  a  rule,  reckon  on 
a  better  cn^  In  a  warm  dry  ceason  than  in  a  wet 
one.  E.  W,  Beaten. 

Jtolnur,  Benfirrd. 


nnless  the  weather  at  this  time  should  be  very 
favoQiable  for  them,  thenr  will  most  BureLj  sac- 
onmb.  A  small  head  of  Broccoli  le  much  better 
than  none  at  all ;  therefore  if  the  plants  may  appear 
small  upon  the  approach  of  autumn,  the  grower 
need  not  envy  those  who  may  have  mnch  larger 
plants. 

By  sowing  the  seed  about  the  first  week  in  Hay, 
allowing  ample  space  for  the  seed-bed,  also  sowing 
in  rows  instead  of  crowdiog  up  the  plants  in  a 
small  seed-bed,  good  plants  may  be  secured 
c^iable  at  least  of  withstanding  more  frost  than 
wrnkfy  and  drawn  plants.  I  could  never  see  the 
wisdom  of  sowing  on  very  poor  ground,  as  some 
advocate,  for  if  so  and  a  dry  time  should  set  In,  the 
growth  is  80  alow,  that  It  Is  with  difficulty  the 
fly  can  be  prevented  from  devourirLg  the  young 
seedlings.  By  sowing  on  fairly  fertile  ground, 
taking  care  that  ample  room  is  allowed  for  the 
jronng  {Hants'  full  development  and  also  that  the 
site  Is  well  exposed,  the  plants  will  not  grow  any 
too  freely.  It  is  jost  the  same  at  the  final  planting, 
for  if  plenty  of  space  is  not  allowed  the  (dante, 
they  fail  more  or  less  just  the  same. 

As  Mr.  Wythes  traly  says,  too  mnch  care  cannot 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  varieties,and  in  recom- 
mending any  kind  a  hard-and-fast  line  should  not 
be  drawn.  I  also  agree  with,  him  as  to  tlie  varie- 
ties he  names,  as  they  are  really  good  standard 
sorts  and  to  be  relied  upon.  But  in  speaking  of 
Broccoli,  Veitoh'B  Self-protecting  is  classed  by 
itself.  It  is  really  the  spring  kinds  that  mostly 
concern  us  when  speaking  or  rather  writing  en 
the  Broccoli  crop.  Model  by  its  habit  is  certainly 
a  good  variety,  but  we  want  othsn  to  [wecede  it, 
and  it  ii  with  these  that  the  most  doubt  exists  as 
to  thdr  hardiness,  A.  Yovvo. 


gardeners  toi  ase  them  more  loKcly  than  I  have. 
The  advantage,  I  say,  oomes  In  where  Fea  sticka  am 
with  difficulty  procurable,  and  although  at  the 
oTitaet  the  ooac  appear  excessive,  yet  in  the  md 
they  will  be  much  cheaper  than  sticks,  as  thpy  will 
last  with  care  for  years.  But  even  with  the  use  of 
hurdles  a  few  small  sticks  are  needed  to  guide  the 
young  growing  Peas.  However  suitable  the  hurdlee 
may  be  tor  keeping  the  haulm  erect,  yet  it  will  not 
intertwine  in  the  wires,  as  many  people  suwoee. 
Nor  is  a  ibigle  row  of  hurdles  almg  one  noe  of 
the  Peas  of  any  use;  there  most  be  s  row 
on  each  side  arranged  about  a  foot  apart.  This 
will  keep  the  hanlm  erect.  The  hurdles  being 
made  in  three  heights,  4  feet,  6  feet,  and  6  feet, 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  used  as  high  as 
the  Peas  are  sappoeed  to  grow,  Onoe  I  had  a  lot 
ot  Peas  seriously  damaged  through  not  bavfaig  the 
hurdlee  high  enough,  upon  the  hanlm  gxowiitf 
above  the  tope  a  nmgh  |pde  l»dw  it  over  tem. 
—A.  Y. 


SBOJIT  NOTXa.—KITCHES. 


HARDINESS  OF  BBOCCOLI, 

Afl  stated  by  Mr.  Wythes  (p.  240),  it  is  very 
quesUonaUe  whether  any  variety  of  Broo- 
cidi  in  cultivation  is  fully  entitled  to  the 
prefix  "  hardy."  Some  are  certainly  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  others.  Model,  perhaps,  being  the 
hardiest  of  all,  although  this  season  I  have  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  smallest  plants  left  of  both  Lea- 
mington and  Ledsham's  Latest  of  All.  There  can- 
not be  any  question  that  In  far  too  mtan  instances 
too  mnch  spaoe  Is  given  np  to  suob  a  <»iaDce  crop 
as  Broccoli  undoubtedly  U.  This  season,  for  in- 
stance, most  cultivators  could  do  with  a  good 
supply,  although  very  few  no  doubt  will  be  in 
tills  position  on  account  of  the  great  destruction 
caused  to  this  crop  daring  the  month's  severe 
weather  setting  in.  at  Christmas.  Some  gardens 
are  ill  adapted  for  the  sueoessf  ul  growth  of  Broc- 
coli at  the  best  ot  times,  being  very  low-lying,  also 
closely  walled  In,  and  very  likely  surrounded  with 
tall  trees.  Undev  such  circnmsbances  the  plants 
do  not  make  that  sturdy  groirth  seen  ia  more  ex- 
posed  gardens  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  is 
assored.  The  oulUvator  ii  sometimes  to  blame,  as 
besides  sowing  the  seeds  much  too  early,  the  seed- 
lings are  so  crowded  in  the  eeed  beds,  that  good 

giants  are  an  impossibility.  Large  plants  are  not 
y  any  means  the  best  to  statu  tbs  winter,  for 


Perpetual  Sipinaoh.— Those  who  have  not  grown 
this  variet;  of  Spinsoh  wonld  do  wdl  to  make  an  parly 
sowing.  While  great  breadtbs  of  the  ordinary  prickly 
varied,  which  is  generally  considered  the  best  for  au- 
tumn sowing,  have  been  destroyed  daring  the  past 
winter  in  some  soils,  the  perpetual  variety  lemains  on- 
■cstbed,  and  without  any  ^ipannt  signs  oC  running  to 
seed  or  dettrionting  in  ai^  way. — S. 

Onion  AUn  Oraig  ftor  autumn  soirlngr-— It 
may  not  be  known  generally  that  this  is  quite  equal 
to  any  other  recognised  variety  for  autumn  sowing, 
standing  the  winter  qnite  uninjured  by  the  ride  of 
the  well-known  Lemon  Booca,  and  aimarently 
equally  hardy.  This  variety  (Ailsa  Craig)  has  been 
so  much  associated  with  sowing  in  heat  early 
in  the  year,  wiUi  a  view  to  hastening  on  the  growth 
for  sammer  and  autumn  use  mainly  for  exhibition, 
that  generally  its  adaptability  for  autumn  sowing 
out  of  doors  in  the  ordinary  way  has  been  but  little 
{nactised. — 8. 

Early  Cacninbers.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
B.H.S.  on  March  28  a  brace  of  Lockie's  Perfection 
Cucumber  was  submitted  to  the  fruit  oomtnittee  to 
show  its  value  as  an  early  Tariety.  Any  variety  of 
small  or  medium  sLse  may  be  had  fit  for  use  in  the 
time  given,  vis„  ftom  January  7  to  Maroh  27,  if 
grown  under  favoorable  oondltlonB.  I  have  seen 
market  growers  get  fruit  of  Telegraph  in  six  to  eight 
weeks,  and  in  many  private  garaens  the  plants  are 
fruited  in  less  time.  We  have  had  most  favour- 
able weather  for  all  crops  under  glass,  the  large 
amount  of  sun  of  late  being  of  great  value.  The 
variety  staged  is  well  known  for  ite  nloe  even 
appearance,  bat  I  do  not  think  a  period  of  eleven 
weeks  from  sowing  the  seed  to  cutting  the  fruit 
will  constitute  it  one  of  the  earliest  varieties 
known,— S.  H.  B. 

Wire  Fea  hnrdles.— Except  in  wooded  dis- 
tricts the  purchasing  of  Fea  sticks  is  often  a  serious 
item  In  the  garden  expenditure.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty, 'of  late  years  galvanised  Pea  hardies 
have  been  (ntrodnced.  I  do  not  look  upon 
these  wire  Pea  hurdles  witlt  particular  favour ;  I 
much  prefer  the  old-fashi(med  sUcks.  I  am  not 
speaking  without  any  experience  of  these  hoxdles, 
as  ^bably  it  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
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CfYPRIPBDIUM  CHAMBERLAINL 

(with  a  OOLOURID  PUTK.*} 

Tma,  (me  of  the  finest  introduotaons  of  recent 
times  was  imported  from  New  Oniiwa  by  Mr. 
F.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  The  plant  was  quite 
unknown  until  1802,  so  that  it  us  not  been  in 
cultivation  long  enough  to  get  estaUished  and 
to  flower  with  we  strength  and  vigour  which  it 
does  in  its  native  country,  where,  we  are  told, 
it  beats  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  npon  one 
spUce.  From  what  has  been  seen  of  ite  flower- 
ing in  its  semi-established  condition,  the  state- 
ments of  its  beauty  have  not  been  over-rated. 
In  this  Cypripedium  we  have  not  only  a  totally 
new  species,  but  also  a  quite  new  type  of  the 
genus,  and  by  hybridi8in([  no  doul^  we  shall 
now  obtain  varietiea  with  ridily  cdUnued 
pouches  instifisi  of  those  with  a  dull  orown  hue, 
which  has  Idtlutto  been  eo  prevalent.  It  was 
thought  vlum  flnt  introdnoed  that  the  plant 
would  be  diffleult  to  establish,  bnt  qnite  the 
contrary  has  been  {woved  by  various  growers. 
It  is  a  very  strong  and  robust  plant  wiw  a  cha- 
racteristic appearance  about  it  that  at  once  ren- 
ders it  distinct,  the  leares  being  Inroad  and  long 
and  of  a  uniform  plain  green.  The  spike  is 
erect,  having  arranged  on  either  side  large  orna- 
mental arm-Uke  bracts  from  which  the  charm- 
ing flowers,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  of  large 
size,  are  produced.  The  dorsal  sepal  upon  first 
opening  is  greenish  white,  changing  with  age  to 
yellowish  white,  having  three  rosy  purple 
streaks  on  each  aide  ctf  the  midrib,  dotted  uul 
spotted  at  the  base  with  the  same  colour, 
smooth  in  fronts  clothed  with  short  hairs  be- 
hind, lowra  sepal  similar,  but  very  much 
smaller.  The  petals  are  spreadiajt,  standing  at 
right  angles,  undulated,  and  spually  twirted, 
white,  witib  crimson  spots  and  Uotdies,  sr- 
ranged  in  lines,  and  slightly  hai^  at  the  edges. 
The  pouch  is  a  marked  feature  m  this  species, 
having  a  white  ground,  profusely  oovered  with 
rosy  crimson  dots.  On  the  28th  of  last  month 
Mr.  Sander  exhibited  before  the  committee  of 
the  Rc^al  Hortienltural  Society  a  variety  named 

?latytenium,  with  broad  and  handsome  petais, 
t  grows  freely  in  well-drained  pota,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Mobs  with  a 
little  sbm>  sand.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
species  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  addition 
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of  a  little  turfy  light  loam  to  the  above  com- 
poatf  and  I  have  some  plants  potted  in  that 
mixture,  peat  fibre  one  half.  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  the  turfy  loam  makinjt  up  the  other  half. 
The  plants  appear  to  be  thnving  in  this, 
and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  thej  will 
grow  and  flower  more  strongly.  Although  it 
appears  to  like  a  good  strong  heat  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  whilst  growing,  it  will  do  well  with 
the  other  kinds  from  the  East.  The  flowers  of 
this  plant  have  already  beeli  used  for  hybridis- 
ing, and  I  long  to  see  the  result  obtained  by 
the  use  of  this  bright  pouched  species, 

Wh.  Hugh  Gowir. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THB  XITOHBN  GARDEN. 
Habdt  wiBi-BB  QBBBNB.— Boreoole  being  the 
hardiest  of  winter  preen  v^etables,  due  proviBion 
should  be  made  to  ensure  good  plants,  so  that  all 
possible  giound  whiob  may  be  spared  for  the  pur- 
pose  may  be  planted.  What  are  most  desirable 
are  healthy  plants  raised  from  seeds  aown  now,  as 
this  is  not  at  all  too  early,  for  if  sown  too  late 
there  1»  not  safficient  time  to  have  strong  plants 
before  winter.  The  seed-bed  most  be  in  an  open 
position  and  well  away  from  trees  and  walls  and 
also  in  a  fairly  fertile  condition.  Poor  soil  may 
certainly  cause  a  hardy  (jrowth,  but  it  is  too  slow, 
and  under  such  cocditiona  the  plants  are  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly.  I  also  favour 
sowing  the  seeds  in  drills  drawn  quite  15  inches 
apart  m  preference  to  sowing  broadcast-,  as  onleas 
the  seeds  are  bo  sown  that  the  pluits  can  stand  a 
fair  distance  apart,  they  are  very  apt  to  become 
much  crowded.  By  sowing  in  drills  both  sides  are 
exposed  to  direct  light.  A  little  soot  and  burned 
lefase  worJied  into  the  snrface  before  sowing  has 
a  good  effect.  The  drills  should  be  drawn  an  inch 
in  depth,  and,  before  sowing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
moisten  the  seeds  with  Unseed  oil,  afterwards 
coating  them  with  red  lead,  this  making  them  dis- 
tasteful to  small  birds,  which  are  often  very 
troublesome.  The  young  seedlings  as  they  are 
coming  through  the  soil  are  often  polled  op 
wholesale,  and  to  prevent  this  the  best  course  is  to 
stretch  a  net  over  the  whole,  this  being  kept  off 
the  surface  by  forked  sticks.  Birds,  however, 
are  not  the  tmly  depredatois  to  contend  against, 
the  By  often  proving  a  serious  evil,  this  very  quickly, 
unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  soon  devour- 
ing the  whole  lot.  As  a  precaution  against  this, 
directly  the  seedlings  appear  dust  them  over  in 
the  early  morning  with  wood  ashes  or  soot,  and  it 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  lightly  hoe  the  snrface  over, 
this,  besides  diatnrhlng  the  soil,  asaisthig  the 
growth. 

Vaeibtibb  to  plant,— The  beat  kinds  amongst 
the  Borecoles  to  plant  are  the  dwarf  and  tail 
Green  Curled,  Cottager's  Kale,  Head's  Improved 
Hearting,  and  Asparagus  Kale.  This  last  is  most 
useful,  it  coming  into  use  after  the  of  hers  are  past 
tfaeh'  best  and  being  also  of  excellent  flavour. 

Savots  and  Cabbagh.— Savoys  are  not  so 
hardy  as  Kale,  but  they  are  indispensable  in  any 
garden.  Seeds  sown  now  will  pro-luce  useful  plants. 
A  good  breadth  of  the  small  Tom  Thumb  should 
certainly  be  planted,  as  on  account  of  its  small 
sise  the  flavour  is  not  at  all  strong.  King  Koffee 
is  also  an  excellent  little  variety,  Dwarf  Green- 
onrled  and  Barly  Ulm  behig  well  known  and  tried 
sorts.  Some  people  do  not  care  for  autumn  or 
early  winter  Cabbage,  but  I  can  stnmgly  recom- 
mend both  Etampesand  Winnigstadt.  the  former 
for  early  cutting  and  the  latter  for  winter.  It  is 
early  yet  to  sow  Chou  de  Burghley,  the  best 
produce  being  secured  from  seeds  sovn  a  fortnight 
wthree  weeks  hence.  Sown  earlier  it  is  apt  to 
become  over-grown  and  sncotimb  doiiiur  severe 
frosts. 

Cauliplowbbs.— Any  CaoUflowers  which  are  of 
a  BidtaUe  slse  for  plantliig  should  be  put  oat  before 


they  are  likely  to  receive  any  check.  In  previous 
notes  I  have  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
only  pricking  off  the  plants  into  good  holding  soil, 
so  that  upon  being  lifted,  the  balls  will  remain 
intact  and  not  fall  away  from  the  roots,  for  if  so,  the 
chances  are  that  (he  plants  will  "  button."  Whether 
the  plants  were  pricked  out  or  even  grown  on  in 
pots,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  thoroughly  mois- 
tened beforehand.  The  site  will,  of  course,  have 
been  well  prepitred  as  regards  manaring  and  deep 
digging.  Instead  now  of  planting  on  the  level,  cut 
out  rather  deep  drills,  in  which  set  the  plants ; 
this,  besides  tne  protection  it  affords,  forms  a 
receptacle  for  water,  as  it  may  be  applied  direct 
to  the  roots  without  any  fear  of  Its  running  off 
the  ground.  In  planting  take  out  the  holes  suffi- 
cient large  to  admit  the  ball  without  cramping. 
The  soil  mast  be  pressed  well  around  the  ball  and 
be  watered  in.  If  the  weather  should  happen  to 
be  diy  and  cold  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  over  each  plant  with  a  flower- 
pot for  a  few  days,  to  be  taken  off  at  night  so  that 
the  dews  may  refresh  the  plants.  Also  arrange 
the  planting  so  that  a  portion  may  be  grown  on 
a  cooler  site  so  as  to  form  a  soocession,  anless  the 
varieties  are  snch  as  will  allow  each  kind  to  follow 
well  after  one  another. 

EAslt  Lettuce. — These  may  also  be  put  out 
directly  the  plants  are  large  eooogh  for  the  pur- 
pose. Plant  them  firmly  and  well  on  good  ground, 
as  it  is  useless  to  expect  fall-hearted  Lettuce  from 
poor  soiL  When  the  plants  have  been  pricked 
out  they  will  lift  well  with  a  ball ;  otherwise  take 
great  care  that  others  are  planted  or  rather  dibbled 
out  firmly,  watering  them  in,  and,  if  need  be, 
shading  for  a  day  or  two.  To  ensure  a  succession 
of  plants,  a  small  bed  shonld  be  sown  at  inter- 
vals of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  so  that  tiiere  are 
always  relays  of  young  plants  at  hand  for  plant- 
ing. Sow  the  seeds  very  thinly  in  rows  in  prefer- 
ence to  broadcast.  If  at  all  crowded  the  young 
plants  spindle  up,  and  if  this  takes  place  full-hearted 
Lettuce  cannot  be  expected, 

Bablt  Cabbaoh.— If  these  are  not  growing  as 
well  at  desirable,  eithu-  sprinkle  a  little  gnaoo 
or  some  nitrate  of  soda  abont  the  roots,  afterwards 
hoeing  it  in  and  monlding  np  ttie  plants. 

A.  YOCNO. 


HABDY  FRUITS. 
Apricots.— Barely,  if  eeer,  have  Apricots  made 
such  rapid  progress  as  daring  the  present  spring. 
The  trees  flowered  abundantly  and  the  fruit  set 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  June-Ilto  weather  in 
the  daytime  has  literally  forced  the  trees,  cold 
frosty  nights  not  having  greatly  checked  progress, 
especially  where  there  are  copings  and  blinds.  Al- 
ready there  is  a  good  covering  of  leaves,  so  that  it 
ought  to  be  safe  to  commence  thinning  out  the 
fruit,  espeoially  where  it  is  as  large,  or  in  many 
cases  even  larger  than  horse  Beans.  At  the  same 
time,  this  thinning  out  should  not  be  severe,  only 
the  clusters  of  fruit  being  well  thinned,  the  rest 
being  gone  over,  cleared  of  dead  flowers  and  lightly 
thinned,  all  the  fruit  badly  placed  for  swelling 
being  removed.  When  all  ruks  of  injury  from 
severe  frosts  may  reasonably  be  considered  past, 
then  the  thinning  out  ought  to  be  persevered  with, 
the  fruit  on  greatly  over-cropp?d  trees  being  in- 
variably small  and  poor  in  quality.  The  borders 
ought  also  to  be  probed,  and  if  at  all  dry,  should 
receive  a  good  ecnking  of  water,  or,  in  the  case  of 
large  trees,  liquid  manore.  following  this  up  with 
a  mulching  of  strawy  manure,  unless  this  has  al- 
ready been  given.  Mere  driblets  are  simply  thrown 
away  on  old  Apricot  borders ;  therefore,  give  a 
second  watering  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three 
days. 

DiSBUDDiHO  AND  STOPPlNa  ApBjcoTS. — Leafy 
growth  is  also  very  forward  on  Apricot  trees  gener- 
ally, and  in  most  instances  the  time  has  arrived 
for  starling  the  work  of  disbudding  and  stopping. 
On  old  trees  first  thin  out  any  thickets  of  shoots 
there  may  be,  leaving  only  enough  to  jost  clothe 
the  branches  with  fruiting  spurs.  Many  of  those 
reserved  onght  also  to  be  stopped  at  the  fourth  or 
flf th  leaf,  bnt  where  tiioe  fs  good  space  for  laying 


in  young  wood,  reserve  shoots,  well  placed  for  this 
purpose,  to  their  full  length.  It  is  the  younger 
branches  that  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
warmth  of  the  walla,  and  which  also  produce  the 
heaviest  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Young  trees  vrill  also 
require  to  be  attended  to,  thioning  oat  the  young 
shoots, stopping  some  of  those  leswved  in  order  to 
promote  an  early  and  strong  gtowth  of  leading 
shoots,  or  any  intended  to  be  laid  In  between  the 
leaders.  Extra  strong  shoots  are  apt  to  develop 
at  the  expense  of  their  weaker  neighbours  and 
become  gross.  It  is  advisable  to  pull  off  such 
robbers,  their  places  being  better  filled  with  me> 
dium-sixed  growths.  Continue  to  open  oat  the 
blinds  every  night,  but  fixed  heavy  coverings  will, 
or  ought  to  have  been,  gradually  taken  down,  as 
the  growth  under  these  is  apt  to  be  too  feeble. 
There  should  be  no  syringing  of  the  trees,  anless  it 
can  be  done  in  time  for  them  to  become  dry  again 
before  cold  nights  are  upon  them. 

PHA0BE8  AND  Nectabinbs.— A  verj  little  pro- 
taction  seems  to  have  answered  well  this  season, 
abundance  of  strong  flowers  being  followed  by  a 
good  set  of  froit.  Bo  heavily  are  the  trees  laden, 
that  should  no  dealmctive  frosts  be  experienced, 
thinning  most  commence  early,  or  the  leafy  growth 
may  be  of  a  very  weak  character.  The  first  thin- 
ning should  be  very  moderate,  this  being  repeated 
according  as  the  fruits  swell  and  it  is  seen  this  may 
be  done  with  safety.  Only  a  little  disbud'tiog  is 
advisable  as  yet  In  the  case  of  the  older  trees,  as  it 
is  possible,  and  only  too  probable,  that  many  ten- 
der leaves  and  shoots  will  be  blistered  and  crippled 
by  cold  winds.  There  should  be  no  cessation  in 
the  use  of  the  blinds,  while  if  nothing  heavier  than 
fish  note  were  hong  over  the  trees  these  ouftht  still 
to  be  kept  up,  as  they  will  do  no  barm,  and  may 
tend  to  protect  the  foliage.  Fore-right  shoota  on 
the  younger  or  more  vigorous  trees  should  be  at 
once  removed,  and  many  of  the  side  shoots  may 
either  be  pulled  off  or  stopped  at  the  fourth  or 
fifth  leaf,  their  purpose  being  to  protect  and  foster 
the  growth  of  fruit  at  t^e  same  joint.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  go«d  sprinkling  of  ^onng  shoots  all 
over  the  trees,  these  being  required  for  fruiting 
next  season.  Therefore,  reserve  a  young  growth  at 
the  end  of  each  frniting  shoot,  not  merely  for 
furnishing  wall  space  ah^d,  but  also  for  drawing 
sap  up  to  the  fruit  below  it,  and  another  at  the 
base  and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  same  shoot, 
these  being  duly  laid  in,  nearly  or  quite  enough 
young  wood  will  be  formed.  When,  however,  this 
>ear*s  fruiting  shoots  are  extra  long,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  lay  in  yet  another  growth  from  it  half 
way  np,  and  a  few  odier  shoots  should  be  saved 
and  laid  In  wherever  theta  Is  blank  space  to  furnish, 
bnt  avoid  crowding. 

MuLCHiKO  THE  TBBB8.— Where  the  borders 
were  trampled  on  in  wet  weather,  and  neither  top- 
dressed  nor  mulched  afterwards,  there  is  every 
ILkelihood  of  their  cracking  badly  during  the  ve^ 
hot  and  dry  weather  experienced  in  March,  ana 
this  may  mean  the  snapmng  of  many  of  the  best 
roots.  The  rainfall  will  have  to  be  very  heavy  and 
continuous  to  well  remolsten  borders  In  this  bad 
plight,  and  whether  or  not  the  weather  has 
changed  before  these  linns  are  published,  there 
ought  to  be  no  delay  in  carefully  loosening  the 
surface  and  watering  freely,  liquid  manure  beii^ 
given  to  those  trees  that  have  not  had  much  freu 
soil  or  manure  at  the  roots  for  some  time  pa<'t.  A 
fairly  heavy  mulching  of  strawy  manure  will  then 
save  much  subsequent  trouble  and  labour,  and 
serve  to  keep  the  roots  active  near  the  surface. 

Strawbebbies  flowubino  eably. — It  is  not 
often  Strawl>erries  flower  so  early  as  they  are  doing 
this  season.  By  the  end  of  March  young  plants  of 
Noble  on  raised  sonny  borders  were  qnite  gay,  and 
nothing  short  of  covering  with  either  blinds,  mats, 
or  thick  Fir  branches  saved  the  flowers  from  the 
frosts  experienced  every  morning.  After  the  fruit 
is  set  there  is  less  need  for  this  protection,  and 
the  covering  may  well,  therefore,  be  transferred  to 
the  later  beds  or  rows,  which  also  promise  to 
flower  very  early.  Strawberry  flowers,  being  so 
near  the  ground,  are  more  snsosiptlble  of  inj 
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first  strong  blooms,  wen  very  sevare.  The  iojor; 
1b  frequently  done  before  the  petals  are  nnfolded. 
In  many  oAses  it  may  yet  pay  well  to  mn  a  rail  or 
line  over  single  rows  for  the  pQrpose  of  aupporting 
a  atrip  of  common  ecrim  canvas  or  coarse  cotton 
shading  material  thrown  over  every  night.  If  pre- 
ferred, a  temporary  framework  of  Bean  stakes  can 
be  formed  orer  beds,  and  bUnda,  mats  or  btancbee 
of  ETergreens  thrown  over  nightly.  If  a  soaking 
ralD  has  not  fallen  before  these  lines  appear  in 
print,  many  early  beds  with  the  fniit  set  will  re- 
qaire  to  be  freely  watered,  the  molchlng  with 
strawy  maoare  having  bean  given  some  time  previ- 
Onsly.  W.  lOOULDBN. 


ORCHIDS. 

Thb  ohangeablaneie  of  April  weatha  is  prover- 
bial, bat  the  present  season  seems  to  have  apset 
all  onr  notions  of  what  this  month  usually  is. 
Daily,  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  calendar,  it 
has  been  bright  sanshine,  and  the  shading  of  the 
houses  gives  do  troaUe  at  all.  Snch  pleasant 
wcathw  is  a  boon  to  everybody,  bat  much  more  so 
to  gardeners.  The  rather  cold  east  windi  prevent 
the  too  rapid  expansion  of  the  Orchid  flowere, 
and  also  their  too  sadden  decay.  Some  Orchid 
flowers  are  natorally  of  a  fagacioas  character, 
but  we  want  them  to  remain  with  as  for  as  long  a 
period  as  possible,  and  tbe  cooler  weather  is  rather 
more  Id  their  favour.  At  present  we  have  a  large 
number  of  {dants  of  tbe  Dendrobiam  flmbriatum 
type  In  fiower ;  some  of  the  large  specimens  have 
■cores  of  lovely  spikes  dangUng  at  the  ends  of  the 
rod- like  erowths.  The  variety  D.  oculatum,  grown 
also  as  D.  Faxtoni,  is  couspicuons  by  the  narrow 
blotob  on  the  lip.  D.  densiflorom  is  a  lovely  spe- 
cies with  larger  denser  dusters  of  bright  yellow 
flowers.  D.  densiflomm  Scbnedert  is  a  lovely  form 
of  the  species  ;  the  flowers  are  larger,  tbe  sepals 
and  petals  whitish,  the  lip  yellow.  A  traly  bean- 
tifal  Dendrobiam  which  gives  great  pleasure  and 
Is  linked  with  them  is  D.  Farmeri.  The  flowers 
vary  in  colonr  from  white  to  deep  yellow.  There 
Is  a  variety  grown  as  aareo-flavom,  and  another  as 
albifloram.  As  the  plants  come  into  bloom  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  take  them  out  of  the  Cattleya  boose 
and  place  them  In  a  warm  greenhonse  wiUi  a  dry 
atmosphere,  as  under  such  conditions  the  flowers 
last  as  long  again.  D.  tbyrsiflomm  and  ita  varie- 
ties come  in  later  and  considerably  lengthen  the 
period  of  flowering.  When  the  flower-spikes  pass 
away  tbe  plants  must  immediately  be  placed  In  a 
warm  house  with  a  moist  growing  atmosphere,  and 
if  any  of  the  plants  need  repotting  now  is  the  time 
todo  it.  All  the  above  succeed  best  in  flower-pots 
nearly  half  full  of  drainage,  and  they  need  not  be 
pinched  for  root  room,  as  all  of  them  form  roots 
freely.  The  best  compost  is  good  fibrous  brown 
peatantl  green  Spbagnum  chopped  up.  All  sour 
miUerialhanglDgaboattherootsof  the  plants  should 
be  removed,  and  the  plants  must  be  repotted  rather 
flrmly,  and  if  any  of  them  ore  rather  top-heavy, 
they  shoold  be  made  secure  with  slicks  inserted 
firmly  into  the  potting  stuff.  Kearly  all  the  Den- 
drobiams,  evergreen  and  deoldoous,  as  they  pass 
out  of  bloom  may  be  treated  In  a  similar  manner. 
Many  of  them  require  basket,  instead  of  pot  cul- 
ture, and  here  I  would  like  to  remark  on  the  me- 
thod of  doing  the  work.  Let  it  be  dtme  not  only 
well,  but  neatly.  I  was  on  one  occasion  lookiiig 
over  a  large  private  collection  of  Orchids  with  a 
friend,  and  the  thing  that  struck  me  most  was  the 
slovenly  manner  In  which  the  jdants  had  been  re- 
potted, re-basketed  and  surface-dressed,  and  my 
friend,  I  found,  bad  also  made  a  note  of  it.  Some 
remarks  were  made  last  week  about  the  treatment 
of  Uosdevallias  and  other  cool  house  Orchids.  The 
Cattleya  house  requires  a  good  deal  of  attentlonat 
this  season,  and  one  cannot  give  the  plants  qnite 
so  much  light  and  heat  a.t  might  be  desirable,  be- 
cause what  might  be  best  for  the  plants  may  cause 
the  flowers  to  fa-le  far  too  rapidly,  and  as  this  is 
the  season  for  a  brilliant  display  of  bloom,  we  have 
natarally  to  adopt  the  coarse  of  treatment  likely 
to  prolong  it,  that  ia,  a  rather  cooler  atmoBphere, 


not  so  much  molstore  in  it,  and  leu  heat  than 
should  he  advised  for  growing  plants. 

Where  a  speciality  is  made  of  Orchids,  it  is  well 
to  have  a  show  house  for  those  in  bloom,  where 
the  plants  can  be  taken  to  an  atmosphere  and  other 
conditions  favourable  to  viewing  them  with  plea- 
sure, for  when  this  Is  done,  the  plants  not  in  flower 
can  get  the  treatment  which  they  really  need,  and 
the  flowering  plants  con  be  taken  back  again  as 
tbe  bloom  passes  away.  I  was  admiring  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  in  a  celebrated 
collection  the  other  day,  and  the  gardener  told  me 
he  did  not  ventilate  the  Cattleya  house  so  freely 
by  day  as  he  did  by  night  The  bottom  ventilators 
were  shut  by  day  and  tbe  top  ones  only  opened, 
and  this,  as  explained  to  me,  was  to  prerent  a  car- 
rent  of  dry  air  passing  through  amongst  the 
plants.  Oood  cultivators  who  have  that  Interest  in 
their  plants  that  will  win  them  success  are  con- 
stantly looking  out  for  the  best  methods  of  culture, 
and  in  this  Instance  the  Cattleyas  bad  not  been 
doing  satisfactorily  ;  but  a  change  for  the  better 
took  place  when  the  system  of  ventilation  was 
chaogei.  Both  top  and  bottom  vantilatoni  are 
opened  at  night.  I  observed  that  other  plants  were 
doing  well  with  the  Cattleyas.  Vandas  of  tbe  V.  tri- 
color and  v.  Buavis  types  were  furnished  with 
healthy  green  leaves  down  to  the  Sphagnum  Moss 
on  tbe  surface  of  the  flower-pots,  and  they  also 
produced  abundance  of  flowers.  E.<pecially  fine 
were  the  Plelones  of  various  species  grown  in  a 
light  position  near  the  gloss  roof,  with  plenty  of 
pot  room,  the  potting  material  being  loam,  peat, 
and  Sphagnum  Moss.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  sach  vigorous  healthy  masses  of  Plelones, 
and  found  that  in  repotting  them  the  bulbs  were 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible  ;  they  were  not  sepa- 
rated, only  the  old  dead  bulbs  were  picked  out; 
the  mass  of  bulbs  merely  had  a  shift  into  larger 
flower-pots. 

Many  plants  of  much  value  ore  now  in  bloom  In 
the  wannest  house,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  as 
to  the  desirability  of  removing  the  flowering  plants 
to  a  cooler  place  until  the  flowers  fade,  when  tbe 
plants  may  be  placed  In  the  position  from  whence 
they  were  removed.  The  varioas  species  and  va- 
rieties of  PhalraopeiB,  suoh  as  P.  omabllls,  San- 
deiiana,  grandlfloro,  Stoarttana,  Schilleriana,  and 
other  allied  forms,  will  now  be  starting  into  active 
growth,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  re-basket  or 
surface-dress  some  of  them,  but  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable to  interfere  too  much  with  the  growth  of 
valuable  specimeDs,  and  if  tbey  are  doing  well  it  Is 
perhaps  best  to  let  well  alone,  for  neor^  all  the 
healthy  sound  roots  will  be  fbnnd  outside  of  the 
material  contained  In  the  teak  baskets.  Any  de- 
cayed matter  may  be  removed  and  be  replaced 
with  clean  fresh  Sphagnum  and  potsherds.  Several 
fpecies  of  Grammatophyllum  are  now  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  it  Is  well  that  these  and  other  Interest- 
ing Orohids  should  find  a  place  in  the-warmest 
house.  O.  Ellisl  is  not  the  least  Iseautiful  and  in- 
teresting ;  it  starts  into  new  growth  at  this  time, 
and  succeeds  best  In  a  teak  rasket.  When  grow- 
ing a  deal  of  water  is  needed,  but  avoid  wetting 
the  young  breaks,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off. 
Keep  up  a  high  temperature  now  in  the  warm 
house,  7S°  to  80'>  by  day.  68«  to  70°  at  night. 

J.  Douaus. 


FLAHT  HOUSKa 

Stoves.— Plants  that  were  resting  through  the 
winter  will  in  most  cases  be  now  growing  apace. 
Overcrowding  has  already  been  alluded  to,  but 
further  means  as  far  as  It  is  po<>8ible  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  plants  from  spoiling  each  other 
during  growth.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  probable 
that  some  few  things  can  be  removed  into  a  bouse 
sightly  cooler;  if  so,  this  will  he  an  assistance. 
Those  who  have  been  so  [doced  as  not  to  be 
able  to  propagate  young  stock  during  the  winter 
and  previous  autamn  should  now  take  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity  for  getting  this  work  done. 
If  It  cannot  be  done  successfally  in  the  stove  itself  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  it  in  pits  or  In  frames,  aslnz 
fermenting  material  for  bottom-heat  In  tbe  former 


with  iripes  for  top-heat,  or  for  both  pnrposes  in  th« 
latter  and  when  there  are  no  pipes.  Those  who 
are  so  placed  as  to  have  to  resort  to  this  plan 
cannot  do  better  than  give  attention  to  it  at 
once.  It  will  provide  a  capital  means  for  propa- 
gating Crotons,  AUamaodas,  Oardenias,  Izoraf. 
and  suoh  like  popular  pluits  from  cuttings,  and 
Draosuas  by  means  of  sets  or  eyes.  In  all  oases 
of  cuttings,  small  pots  and  one  cotling  in  each  are 
preferable  to  larger  ones  with  several  In  each  of 
them.  Short  outtings  are  better  now  then  any  of 
greater  length,  as  there  Is  all  tbe  summer  before 
them  for  growth,  besides  which  they  will  strike 
more  qnlcUy.  All  tbe  available  room  should  now 
be  taken  np  for  propagation,  so  as  not  to  loaa  the 
season. 

Although  the  growth  of  plants  is  now  satisfao- 
tory,  or  at  any  r^  should  be,  the  proness  asuH^st 
the  insect  pests  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  disoonrag* 
ing,  and  will  require  all  the  energies  of  tiiose  m 
charge  to  keep  them  down.  Where  every 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  winter  to  get  rid  of 
the  mealy  bog,  and  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  large 
extent,  every  poeslble  attention  shoold  now  b« 
given  with  the  determination  to  entirely  eradi- 
cate it.  Strafiglers  will  be  found  here  and  there 
very  frequently,  and  it  is  only  by  unremitting  (not 
periodlciil)  searoblng  out  that  success  can  be  ex- 
pected in  that  direction.  Oive  them  no  peace 
whatever  or  chance  of  farther  increase.  By  fol- 
lowing np  this  scrutiny  day  by  day,  It  will  not 
take  nearly  so  long  in  the  end  as  where  any  In- 
terval elapses.  It  Is  worth  any  sdf-MorifldnR 
effort  to  get  rid  of  this  nnlsoooe  and  once  for  all 
to  save  the  labour  Incurred  in  periodical  cleaning 
or  attempts  at  it.  It  will  be  a  great  mistake  to 
let  this  chance  slip  by,  for  the  bag  will,  with  in- 
creased heat  and  moisture,  Increase  rapidly 
and  the  ca.<e  be  as  bad  as  In  former  years, 
all  intervening  labour  expended  bdi^,  so  to 
speak,  completely  thrown  away.  Of  other  in- 
sects, the  aphides  in  one  form  or  another 
will  also  give  trouble,  hot  on  no  account 
allow  them  to  go  on  increasing  for  a  few  days 
when  they  ate  detected,  but  fumigate  at  once,  or, 
what  also  is  a  good  plan,  syringe  occasionally,  but 
not  necessarily  heavily,  with  soft  soap  and  qoaasia 
"  extract,"  a  weak  solution  of  which  la  a  great  de* 
torrent  and  la  also  equally  applicable  to  thripa,  as 
well  as  being  distastefnl  to  red  si^der.  Scale  in 
one  form  or  another -will  also  want  very  closdy 
looking  after,  for  this  also  increases  apace  now. 
A  deal  may  be  done  to  destroy  this  Insect 
by  fumigation,  the  young  ones  being  killed 
after  two  strong  applications  (not  soflioieDtly  so 
to  caose  Injury),  and  If  this  be  followed  np,  tbe 
ultimate  result  Is  plain  enough.  White  scale,  I 
ought  to  say,  is  an  exception ;  this  is  a  tottgfa  cus- 
tomer to  get  rid  of,  bat  it  may  be  done  by  spong- 
ing with  strong  insecticides,  giving  It  no  peace. 

Many  plants  that  have  made  a  good  start  will 
now  be  all  the  better  for  a  stopping,  so  as  to 
equalise  the  growth.  Allamandas  and  Bougain- 
vlUeos  come  under  this  cat^ty,  the  good  effects 
b^g  more  plainly  evident  in  the  formn.  All  the 
shoots  should  be  stopped  so  as  to  produce  an  even 
break ;  this  is  the  way  to  produce  simultaneously 
a  mass  of  flower  upon  specimen  plants,  from  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  being  required  to  get  the  plants  into 
bloom  from  tbe  time  of  stopping.  Tbe  stove 
Vlncas  and  the  shrubby  Clerodeodnms  should 
be  pinched  frequently  so  as  to  form  good  bushes, 
allowing  fix  weeks  to  get  them  into  flower. 
Izoraa  should  be  teeated  to  a  stopping  also  to 
regulate  the  flowering,  but  these  require  about  six- 
teen weeks  on  tbe  average,  a  few  kinds,  as  I.  ja- 
vanioa  fioribunda,  a  Uttie  less ;  I.  Prince  of  Orange 
and  I.  Williamsl  the  stated  time,  and  I.  coccinea  a 
little  longer.  Rondeletias  take  about  the  same 
time.  All  small  plants  should  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  frequently  stopped,  so  as  to  form  a  good 
groundwork  for  a  future  plant.  A  few  (flants  well 
grown  are  infinitely  better  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  inferior  ones.  It  is  only  by  frequent  atten- 
tion to  this  work  that  nice  compact  bashes  can  be 
obtained.  When  once  a  good  break  has  been  se- 
cured upon  Dii^enlas,  thw  ahoald  be  alUmed  to 

h.«  their  ip^itf^tj^te^^oeg+e^ 
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growth.  Stejdiuiotis  flpribtmda  will  not  bear 
Btopping;  to  regatata  the  flowering ;  this  rnoit  la 
this  case  be  done  hy  keeping  the  [danta  a  trlBe 
cool  and  dry,  starting  nltimstely  la  a  brisk  beat 
ten  weeks  before  they  are  wanted  In  bloom. 
Where  climbers  are  trained  npon  trellises  do  not 
on  any  account  follow  up  a  frequent  tying  in  of 
the  young  wood,  but  lab  ft  be  wdl  advanced  and 
be  sbowing  for  flower  flnt,  otherwise  the  growth 
of  the  termiaali  will  be  checked. 

Jaxis  HuDsoir. 


Destroyers. 


THE  BLACK  CURRANT  MITE. 
Thb  Board  of  Agricnltnre  has  Issued  a  pamphlet 
dealing  with  the  Blaok  Currant  mite  (Phytoptns 
ribis).  C  jmplaints  of  the  prevalence  of  tbia  mite 
in  the  Blaok  Corrant  plantations  have  come  re- 
cently from  many  parts  of  the  ooontry.  It  haa  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  past  four  yearn,  having  been 
trausmitted  from  oue  place  to  another  with  cut- 
tings  and  yonng  Black  Currant  bashes.  In  some 
plantations  tbls  pest  has  spread  aa  fast  that 
at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  buds  are  full  of  mites. 
A  Black  Currant  plantation  of  twenty  acres  in  ex- 
tent in  Kent  was  visited  lately,  and  it  was  fonnd 
that  almost  every  bud  was  distorted  from  the  action 
of  the  mites  within  it.  The  mites  were  feeding 
upon  the  oootents  of  the  buds,  as  was  seen  plainly 
when  a  section  was  phused  under  the  lens  of  a 
microscope.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  these 
bnds  will  be  abortive,  or  at  least  fruitless.  Stunted 
leaves  may  be  pot  forth  which  will  in  all  proba- 
bility fall  oft  in  the  early  summer,  butjio  blossoms 
can  be  formed  from  these  Infested  buds.  There 
were  no  eggs  in  the  iofested  buds  that  were  thus 
examined.  Examinations  made  In  the  spring  of 
last  year  showed  that  there  were  many  e^gs  in  the 
infested  buds,  and  mites  in  different  stages  of 
grofftfa.  Mites  were  also  detected  in  the  act  of 
travelling  from  one  bod  to  another.  At  all  events, 
they  were  upon  the  spaces  of  the  shoots  between 
the  bQd^  so  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were 
moving  on  In  search  of  food.  They  have  remark- 
able looomotive  power  considering  their  minuteness, 
and  get  across  the  field  of  the  microscope  so  quickly 
that  it  IsdifficQltt;>  examine  them  while  alive.  There 
are  many  species  of  these  gall  mltea.  One  attacks 
Ijime  trees ;  another  much  injures  the  Pear  crop.  The 
Apple,  Hornbeam,  Yew,  Alder,  Willow,  Maple, 
Plum,  Birch,  Peach,  and  other  trees  have  their  re- 
spective species.  The  Vine  also  is  iojured  by  one 
species,  and  it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  the 
Kaspberry  is  attacked  by  one  of  these  creatures 
which  has  been  styled  Phytoptns  mbl.  The  Phy- 
toptus  ribis,  like  a'l  the  species  of  Phytoptidie,  has 
only  four  1^.  These  are  six-jointed  and  furnished 
with  bristles  upon  their  last  joints,  and  are  pro- 
longed into  a  pointed  claw  having  underneath 
slightly  toothed  hooks.  The  mite  has  a  snout  for 
sucking  the  juices  of  the  buds.  At  the  tail  is  a 
pair  of  long  stout  bristles,  and  there  are  three  other 
pairs  of  shorter  bristles  upon  its  body,  one  pair  near 
the  long  tail  bristles,  and  two  pairs  near  the 
head.  These  seem  to  help  locomotion  or  to  steady 
the  creature  in  Its  movements,  which  are  wonder- 
fully rapid.  In  colour  It  is  light  grey.  Its  body  is 
thickly  covered  with  spots  or  strisa.  It  is  indistin- 
guishable with  the  naked  eye,  and  nothing  can  be 
made  of  it  with  Uie  strongest  pocket  lens.  Eggs 
are  found  in  the  bud*  during  the  spring.  They 
have  been  noticed  aa  early  as  February  10.  They 
are  rather  more  round  than  ovoid  in  their  early 
stages,  colourless,  and  abundant.  It  is  not  known 
when  %g-layhig  ceases,  but  probably  as  soon  as  the 
bods  have  expanded,  or,  In  cases  of  a  bad  attack, 
when  the  bnds  have  shiivelledupand  the  mites  are 
ousted  from  their  homes.  They  stray  about  upon 
the  leaves  and  shoots,  and  as  they  make  their  pe- 
culiar gold-colonred  galls  upon  the  young  and 
tender  twigs,  as  well  as  upon  the  sheathing  scales, 
or  embryo  leaves  <a  the  bads,  it  is  believed 
that  thej  live  npoa  thaa^  if  not  npon  the  kaves 


also,  until  the  bnds  are  again  formed.  In 
January  many  deserted  galls  were  noticed  npon 
young  shoots  and  less  frequently  upon  older  shoots ; 
they  still  retained  their  gulden  hne  in  some  cases, 
though  many  bad  become  blackened.  Some  in- 
fested bods  were  examined  in  November,  1892, 
and  the  mites  were  found  under  the  first  sheathing 
scales.  During  the  hard  frost  of  the  first  week  in 
January,  1893,  the  mites  were  found  either  under 
the  thii^  sheathing  scale,  or  qnlte  within  the 
centre  of  the  whorl.  Thongh  tlie  thermometer 
registered  from  20"  to  29"  (Ftihr.)  of  frost  daring 
the  week,  the  mites  were  most  aotlve  and  feeding, 
as  taken  from  buds  hard  frozen. 

Modes  of  pbbvention  and  remedies. — 
When  Black  Carrant  bashes  are  planted  they 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  Pbytoptl.  If 
there  are  any  signs  of  annatnrally  swollen  buds  the 
young  bush  shoald  not  be  planted.  In  taking 
cuttings  in  the  late  aatamn  those  from  infested 
bashes  most  be  rejected  absolutely.  Infestation 
is  easily  seen  then  by  the  abnormal  buds.  Infested 
bushes  shoald  be  cut  very  hard,  and  every  particle 
of  the  cuttings  carried  away  and  burnt.  In  the 
spring  the  bushes  should  be  syringed  well  all  over 
with  a  solution  composed  of  1  oance  of  Paris 
green  to  from  11  to  12  gallons  of  water,  with 
2  ounces  of  fine  wheat  flour  added,  or  2  ounces  of 
soft  soap,  to  make  the  solation  adhere  better. 
The  Eclair  "  Knapsack  "  pump  may  be  employed 
for  this,  and  It  must  bo  impressed  upon  the 
labourers  to  direct  the  spray  over  every  part  of  the 
Carrant  bushes.  Another  solution  for  spraying,  to 
be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  may  be  composed  of 
61b.  to  61b.  of  soft  so^,  mixed  with  the  extract  of 
81b.  or  91b.  of  quassia  chips,  to  100  gallons  of 
water;  3  quarts  of  carbolic  acid  might  be  snb- 
stitated  for  the  quassia.  Spraying  with  these 
solutions  should  be  repeated  in  the  autumn 
before  the  weather  becomes  coM,  and  jast  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  if  possible.  This  will 
economise  liquid  and  labour,  and  will  affect  the 
mites  before  they  get  into  the  buds.  Directly 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen  it  wouM  be  desirable 
to  pat  hot  lime  round  the  stocks  and  dig  it  in  at 
once,  so  as  to  bury  the  leaves  with  any  mites  that 
may  be  upon  them,  and  thus  prevent  any  chance 
of  their  getting  up  the  stems.  In  very  bad  cases 
It  would  pay  to  cut  the  bushes  close  to  the  ground, 
and  In  the  autumn  and  early  spring  to  syringe  the 
stocks  with  the  Paris  green  solation,  or  the  csj- 
bolic  aoid  solotion.  This  would  entail  the  loss  of 
one  year's  crop  only. 


lasocta  in  manure.— Mr.  T.  U.  Franlden 
will  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  insects  In  the 
bottle  of  farmyard  manure  sent  herewith  are  of  a 
kind  Injurious  to  Vines  and  the  garden  generally, 
and  If  so,  what  steps  shoald  be  taken  to  get  rid 
of  them.  The  manure  has  been  put  on  the  Vine 
borden,  bat  It  is  only  jast  lately  that  the  insects 
In  it  have  been  observed. 

In  reply  to  the  above,  the  Insects  yon 
find  in  th?  manure  are  mites.  They  will  not,  as 
far  as  I  know.  Injure  the  Vines.  Boiling  water 
kills  them  instantly.  If  you  were  to  water  lightly 
with  boiling  water  you  would  kill  them  all. — 
G.  S.  S. 

Insects  in  Primula  aoil.— I  am  greatly 
troobled  with  a  white  grub  which  spoiled  half  my 
Primolas,  and  I  found  a  great  many  in  my  Gera- 
niums when  potting  them  off  the  other  day.  I 
send  a  few  for  your  inspection,  and  shall  be 
obliged  It  you  can  give  me  any  information  re- 
specting them  as  to  their  orlfrio  and  the  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  them. — P.  Watson. 

*#*  In  reply  to  the  above,  your  plants  are  at- 
tacked by  the  grubs  of  the  black  vine  weevil.  The 
only  practical  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  is  by 
picking  them  out  from  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In 
that  position  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  reach 
them  with  any  insecticide,  and  if  you  could,  what 
woald  injure  the  grubs  wonld  rain  the  plants. 
Somewhat  later  in  the  season  look  oat  and  destroy 
the  parent  weevils,  which  are  nearly  blaok  and 
about  half  an  inch  long.  They  only  feed  at  nightr 


hiding  themselves  by  day  nnder  any  shelter  they 
GUI  find,  and  concealing  themselves  so  artfully, 
that  they  are  very  dlffictut  to  find.  Thoy  feed  on 
the  foliage  of  various  kinds  of  plants,  and  when 
the  injuries  they  cause  are  noticed,  white  sheets 
should  be  spread  nnder  the  plants  before  nightfall, 
and  when  it  is  dark  the  plants  should  be  shaken 
over  the  sheets.  Of  coarse,  a  light  most  be  used, 
the  brighter  the  better,  as  it  sometimes  has  the 
effeot  of  making  thtm  fall  as  if  dead.  The  plants 
should  also  be  well  looked  over  with  the  light.— 
0.8.  a 


Ch  r  ysanth  em  ums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  RAISERS. 

A  BEHARK  in  The  Gabdbn  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
the  French  raisers  were  played  oat  has  led  me  to 
attempt  to  find  how  far  it  is  true.  I  have  thoaght 
a  fair  groundwork  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  good 
all-round  Japanese  varieties  for  purposes  of  exhi- 
bition lately  compiled  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Shea.  That  gen- 
tleman gives  sixty-nine  Und',  which  may  be  divided 
as  follows : — 


Fbikoh 

Viviand  Morel 
Mile.  Marie  Hoste 
Etoile  de  Lyon 
M.  Bernard 

Vice-President  Andiguier 

Boule  d'Or 

Condor 

Hme.  John  Laing 
VbJ  d'Andorre 
Alberic  Lunden 
Bouquet  des  Dames 


Raised. 
Mme.  Baco 
Comte  F.  Larani 
Jeanne  IMlanx 
Mile.  Lacrois 
TAeg  Marrilies 
Crffitano  Quelphi 
Marguerite  Marrouoh 
Marsa 
H  unlet 

Mons.  H.  Elliott 
Japoniise 


The  next  is  a  list  of  sorts  credited  to  English 
raisers,  hut  I  am  disposed  to  think  Continental 
seeds  played  a  very  important  {art  in  their  {uro- 

duction : — 

Stanstead  Whits  |   Edwin  Beckett 

Sunflower  Mrs.  E.  Beckett 

Avalanche  Eynsford  White 

C.  Blick  Mrs.  F.  Jameson 

Florenco  Daiid  Criterioa 
Qloire  du  Rocbcr  ' 

Ahbbican  Seedlikgs. 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith  i    Coron*t  _ 

Lord  Brooke  !   Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler 

G.  W.  Childs  Ruth  Clevelmd 

Puritan  Gloriosam 
J.S.Dibbens(synonymoas)  ;    Mrs.  J.  S.  Fogs 
F.  A.  Spanldmg    „  Florence  Percy 

W.W.  Coles  .  Svlphide 

Miss  Anna  Haitxhom        I    Mrs.  Libbie  Allen 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke  1   Wm.  Tricker 

Boats  Ihtrodccsd  fbou  Japah. 


Edwin  Moljneux 
W.  H.  Lincoln 
Lilian  B.  Bird 


Ladr  Liwrenco 
(Golden  Dragon 
Mrs.  Alpheas  Hardy 


English  Raised. 

W.  Sewaid  I     G.  C.  Scbwabe 

Mies  Dorothea  Shea  A.  H.  Neve 

J.Shrimpton  |  Eicelsior 

Obtaimed  fbom  Spobts  I-v  this  CouMxaT. 


Ka'e  Mnrsell 

Mrs.  H.  Broomhead 

C.  E.  Shea 


R.  Brocklebank 
Sarah  Owen 
Carew  Underwood 
Annie  Clibran 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  sixty-nine  kinds, 
twenty-two  came  direct  from  France,  and  iwe 
take  the  eleven  doubtful  ones,  thirty-three,  or 
nearly  half.  Our  French  neighbours  in  Viviand 
Morel  may  point  to  what  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
to  be  the  best  Chrysanthemum  yet  raised,  and 
they  can  claim  the  largest — Etoile  de  Lyon.  In 
early  and  aemi-early  varieties  they  axe  easily  first 
in  the  race,  and  if  the  novelties  come  to  ns  in  ex- 
oeediogly  large  numbers,  there  are  among  these 
classes  some  very  pretty  flowers.  Of  late  yeara  we 
have  received  from  this  source  several  capital 
additions  to  the  Incurved  section,  and  which 
ipear  to  be  bond-fale  seedlings.   Jeanne  .d'Aro, 
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saw  during  kiBb  winter  a  new  one  of  this  cIsm  from 
H.  Calvert  which  is  likely  to  tnm  out  arealacqai- 
ridon.  It  I  mistake  not,  a  real  gem  will  also  be 
fonnd  in  a  Japanese  kind  sent  from  the  other  side 
last  year,  bat  reen  only  by  a  few  persons  here.  It 
is  after  the  character  of  Ul!e.  Marie  Hotte,  bat 
there  is  a  richness  in  its  florets  not  to  be  foand  in 
any  other  ivorr-white  Chrjsanthemam  I  have 
seen.  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne  has  not  yet  been 
safficiently  spread  to  be  often  seen.  Thv,  how- 
ever, is  certain  to  take  a  high  position  as  an  exhi- 
bition flower.  There  are  many  taking  character- 
istics  in  the  best  of  the  Continental  varieties. 
They  are  of  comparatively  easy  culture,  and  the 
flowers  most  attractive  and  graceful  in  form  and 
ooloariog.  Amoiw  the  American-raised  kinds 
there  are  muy  of  remarkable  beaaty.  but  almost 
all  require  some  special  mode  of  ooltare,  and  many 
of  them  take  the  form — by  many  people  not  con- 
sidered pretty— of  the  loosely  incurved.  For  per- 
fect grace,  the  form  of  some  of  the  new  English 
seedlings,  saoh  as  W.  Sewaril,  Beaaty  of  Ezmoutb, 
J.  Shrimptoo,  as  well  as  colour,  leave  little  to  be 
desirei.  I  was  interested  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Iggalden  lately  on  raising  Cfarysantbemnms.  In 
(jetting  only  two  or  three  worth  growing  again, 
he  is  more  fortunate  than  I  was.  A  couple  of 
years  ngo  I  was  induced  to  try  soma  seed  sent  to 
a  gentleman  direct  from  Japan.  Over  100  plants 
were  duly  raised  and  grown  on  to  flower.  In  the 
matter  of  foliage  they  gave  great  promise,  and  I 
was  naturally  cheerful  in  anticipating  the  blooms. 
As  nearly  all  came  riogle,  or  at  ttie  most  semi- 
doable,  my  hopes  became  somewhat  cooled,  but 
among  them  some  half-a-dozen  seemed  to  have 
nice  coloiiiB  and  florets,  that  I  determined  to  try 
them  another  year  from  strong  catlings.  A  friend 
tried  them,  too,  but  after  giving  them  most  care- 
ful attenrion,  we  both  concluded  that  they  had 
only  splendid  robust  foliage  to  recommend  them, 
and  BO  from  the  over  100  seedlings  not  one  was 
worth  keeping.  Hy  first  and  only  attempt  to  raise 
seedling  Chrysanthemums  was  an  utter  failnre, 
and  until  I  try  to  do  as  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  bfts  done 
successfally,  oamely,  hybridise  and  save  my  own 
seed,  I  shall  leave  to  others  the  great  pleasure  of 
improving  by  seedlings  the  exist  Ing  varieties  of 
cm:  aatomn  flower.  H.  Shoesmith. 


AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHBMUM8. 
OuB  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter  ap- 
pearing at  p.  244  of  your  issue  of  March  25  upon 
renaming  Cbrysanthemums,  and  as  the  integrity  of 
our  house  is  called  into  qoestton,  we  beg  at  onoe 
to  ref  ate  the  statements  made  by  your  American 
correspondent,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  us,  as  utterly 
anjostifled  and  calculated  to  injnre  our  reputation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  system  of  fluding  new  varie- 
ties in  America,  we  know  that  we  were  one  of  the 
first  English  houses  to  import  novel  forms  of  this 
beautifiil  flowering  plant  direct  from  its  native 
home  in  J^iao,  and  we  have  for  several  years  past 
introduced  many  popular  varieties,  and  It  takes 
but  casual  reference  to  our  note-book  to  readily 
authenticate  the  histoiy  of  the  two  forms  your 
correspondent  indicates. 

Mrs.  Dunnett  wbb  imported  by  us  direct  from 
Japan  in  Febmary,  1886,  and  sent  out  by  us  in  1868. 

Miss  Cartkb,  presumably  Mrs.  James  Carter,  was 
imported  direct  from  the  largest  grower  in  Tokohama 
in  April.  1889.  nnder  letter  E,  and  deiicribed  as  "  Cotton 
Ball  *lun  white  interwoven  petals." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  trae  storv  of  these  two 
novelties,  and  we  cannot  imngine  why,  as  your  cor- 
respondent contends,  we  should  require  to  go 
secondhand  to  America  when  we  ran  so  readily 
procure  the  "pick  of  the  baslcet"  direct  from 
Japan.  Sorely  there  is  some  mistake,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  best  Chrysanthemums  flnd  their 
way  to  America  via  England, 

James  Cabtbb  asd  Co. 


Ohryaanthemuzn  Charles  DkvIm.  —  The 
Chrysanthemum  is  oatorally  of  a  spottive  cbanvc- 
ter,  and  several  of  our  best  vaxleues  have  tnlgi- 


nated  In  this  way,  while  In  many  cam  tha  varia- 
tion exists  but  for  a  single  season,  and  the 
following  year  the  plant  leverts  to  its  normal 
form.  The  vatiety  in  question,  Charles  Davis, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  va- 
rieties we  have,  and  one  that  will  no  doubt 
become  popular.  It  is  a  sport  from  the  well-known 
Viviand  Morel,  which  made  a  far  more  rapid  ad- 
vance in  favour  than  most  new  Chrysanthmnums, 
and  is  now  grown  hj  everyone  with  any  preten- 
sions to  a  oolleotion  of  these  beautiful  antumn- 
Sowertng  plants.  In  Charles  Davis  the  blooms, 
instead  of  the  rose  and  white  of  the  typical  Viviand 
Morel,  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  tinged  more  or  less 
with  bronze.  The  sport  is,  therefore,  totally  dis- 
tiuct  in  colour,  and,  judging  by  the  flowering  ex- 
amples I  recently  had  tos  ^eaaore  of  seeing,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  constant.  Of  Course,  one  cannot 
judge  much  of  the  qualities  of  a  Chrysacthemom 
flower  in  the  middle  of  March,  but  a  Viviand 
Morel  in  all  but  o<^oar  will  be  a  decided  acquisi- 
tion.—T. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  GOLDEN  GEM. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  a  long  time  ere  this  variety  is 
superseded  for  late  blooming.  On  March  5  I  cut 
some  very  nice  fresh  blooms  of  it,  not  quite  so 
good,  perhaps,  as  those  of  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
bat  veiT  welcome  neverthelesi.  White  flowers 
may  be  bad  in  Itir  abundance  through  February, 
but  yellow  ones  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful.  For 
this  reason  nice  blooms  of  the  bright  tint  of  Golden 
Gem  are  very  acceptable.  It  is  curious  how  tbe 
Sowers  of  this  Ctu^santhemum  vary  in  colour 
according  to  the  season  at  which  they  open.  Those 
that  expand  at  the  latter  end  of  December  have  a 
decided  tinge  of  apricot,  or  what  is  often  called 
tena-ootta,  in  them.  This  is  the  more  pronounced 
it  disbudding  is  practised ;  indeed,  if  the  plants 
are  grown  strongly  and  but  one  bloom  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  to  a  shoot,  the  flowers  are  very 
charmingly  coloured.  The  first  time  I  grew  Golden 
Gem  in  this  way,  I  thought  when  the  first  bloom 
opened  that  I  bad  got  a  tolerably  distinct  sport. 
Tbe  flowers  that  open  after  December  have  little 
or  none  of  this  soft  tint  in  them,  but  come  of  a 
bright  clear  yellow ;  at  any  rate  such  in  my  ex- 
perience. I  never  strike  this  Chrysanthemum 
before  Febrnsry,  and  cuttings  put  in  a  month  later 
will  make  little  specimens  in  7-inch  poto,  as  this 
variety  grows  much  more  freely  than  the  larger 
portion  of  the  family.  Last  year  I  struck  some  as 
■ate  as  April.  These  were  shifted  from  6-inch  pots, 
and  it  is  from  them  that  the  latest  blooms  were 
taken.  Plants  not  stopped  will  bloom  well  in 
January,  but  if  they  are  stopped  for  tbe  last  time 
in  August,  it  will  throw  back  the  crop  of  bloom 
well  into  February  and  up  to  March. 

J.  C.  B. 


SHORT  N0Tm.—CHRT8AIfTHBXUMS, 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Dudley  C.  Hall, 
a  yellow  incurved  coming  over  from  the  States,  is  a 

Sort  from  St.  Patrick.    It  whs  certificated  by  the 
BB*acbuBett8  Horticnltural  Society,  and  also  at  the 
Madison  Square  EzhibitioB,  New  York.— C.  H.  F. 

Chrysajithemum  Tuxedo.— This  ie  a  greatly 
improved  Mrs.  Falconer  Jatuejon,  the  broad  petals 
having  the  deep  orange  hue  of  the  old  pot  Marigold 
flowers.  The  habit  of  iirowth  ia  peculiarly  dwarf 
and  sturdy,  and  that,  allied  to  the  striking  colour 
and  beaaty  of  the  flowers,  promises  to  make  it  oae 
of  the  moat  popular  at  the  autnmn  shows.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  u  of  American  introduction. — A.  D. 

Chryaantliemum  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson. 

— I  am  glad  I  gave  Mr.  Molynenx  the  opportimity 
of  explaining  himself  re  the  above  Chrysanthe- 
mum. Even  with  his  explanation  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  bud  he  mentions  gives  the 
best  flower.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Shoesmith  who 
first  recommended  this  bud,  and  for  two  years  I 
adopted  it,  but  last  jear  I  found  that  plants  topped 
in  Maroh,  besides  givli^  a  little  later  flowers,  gave 
blooms  of  mnch  better  quality.— A.  YoirHG. 


Ohrysanthemum  names.  — The  Americans 
are  on  the  right  track  to  please  some  of  no  who 
have  had  hard  work  to  do  in  cataloguing.  From 
tbe  1893  lists  of  American  seedlings  I  select 
such  gems  as  follows :  Turban,  Defiance,  Autocrat, 
Grenadier,  Nankin,  Polo,  Creole,  Falstaff,  Tempta- 
tion, Truth,  Portia,  Wang;  Pacific  in  what  I  call  cue- 
word  names.  In  names  of  two  words  the  follow- 
ing seem  to  commend  themselves  as  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  adopt  concise  distinctive  nomencla- 
ture :  American  Fh«,  Ambrr  Queen,  Ifark  Twain, 
The  Tiger,  Sun  God,  Sans  Peur, White  Gem,  Golden 
Gate,  Harvest  Moon.  Bosy  Queen,  Santa  Cruz.  Ont 
of  the  very  large  number  of  new  American  seed- 
lings to  be  sent  out  this  year  there  is  hardly  an 
unintelligible  or  over-lengthy  name  among  them. 
The  worst  of  t  he  flrst-olass  I  can  flnd  is  Wang,  and 
In  the  other  perhaps  Princess  of  Cbiyianthemnma 
takes  the  leading  place.  But  American  florists,  I 
should  say,  are  not  anawerable  for  these  ;  they  look 
too  mnoh  like  Oriental  names.— 0.  H.  P. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


GRAPE  MUSCAT  HAMBURGH. 

It  ia  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  high-class 
Grape  is  bo  very  unreliable  that  but  few 
growers  care  to  devote  house  room  to  its  oulta- 
vabion.  At  its  best  it  is  of  taking  appearance, 
and  iaso  much  appredated  that  it  would  rightly 
be  placed  before  any  othw  black  variety  in 
open  competition,  the  Muscat  fiavonr  and  aroma 
being  even  more  pronounced  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Barron  in 
his  "Vine  Culture  under  Glass"  states  that  it 
is  a  very  old  variety.  For  a  tame  it  was  lost 
sight  of,  but  was  again  brought  into  promin- 
ence by  Mr.  Snow,  who  named  it  Snow^a 
Muscat  Hamburgh.  Being  well  advertised,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  by  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  of 
the  old  Pine-apple  Nursery,  there  was  a  very 
great  demand  for  planting  Yinee,  and  it  was 
thought  that  over  propagation  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  variety  failing  to  do  well  at  tbe 
outset,  but  a  longer  acquaintance  witii  this 
Muscat  Hamburgh  ^monstrated  only  too  con- 
clusively tbst  no  reUsnoe  whatever  could  be 
placed  on  it.  Riither  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Venn,  liviiw  near  BristoL  caused 
some  sensation  among  Grape  growers  ta  show- 
ing repeatedly  very  superior  bmiohes  of  a  black 
Muscat-flavoured  Grape  under  the  name  of 
Venn's  Seedling.  Each  time  I  saw  these 
exhibited  1  was  much  impressed  with  them,  the 
brntches  being  medium-sized  and  compact,  the 
berries  fairly  large,  oval  in  shape,  perfectly 
black,  and  richly  flavoured.  Evidently  numer- 
ous other  gardeners  also  formed  an  equally 
good  opinion  of  Venn's  Seedling,  as  large 
numbers  of  Vines  were  bought,  planted,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons  cut  ont 
again  owing  to  its  soon  being  discovered  that 
it  was  an  old  acquaintance  under  a  new  name. 

That  the  true  old  Muscat  Hamburgh  can  be 
grown  to  perfection  in  some  few  places  t&ere 
is  no  gainsaying,  and  if  we  can  discover  what 
conditions  are  most  suited  to  its  requirements 
this  iiill  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as 
there  are  numerous  gardeners  who  would  be 
only  too  pleased  to  succeed  with  the  varie^. 
Mr.  Goodacre  at  Elvaston  Castle,  near  Derby, 
has  been  the  most  oonsistently  successful  with 
this  fickle  Grape,  and  both  in  his  and  other 
instances  where  it  has  done  well  the  soil  is  of  a 
somewhat  strong,  retentivecharaoter.  The  latter 
alone  will  not  ensure  success,  but  it  is  an  im- 
pOTtant  factor  in  the 
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yet  met  with  an  liutaDce  of  rods  in  b  heatad 
house  failing  to  produce  bunches  very  freely. 
It  is  very  much  the  same  whether  the  rods  are 
inarched  on  ihe  Black  Hamburgh  or  any  other 
Btocki  or  are  on  their  own  roots.  During  the 
first  season  or  two  there  may  be  a  slight  im- 
provement effected,  the  berries  setting  more 
r^ularly,  colouring  well,  and  shanking  but 
little;  but  if  there  ia  no  "back-bone"  to  the 
border,  or,  in  other  words,  the  soil  is  of  a  light, 
non-retentive  character,  a  partial  or  complete 
failure  soon  results. 

A  mistake  very  commonly  made  is  the  selec- 
tion  of  what  promise  to  be  large  bunches,  but 
which  only  too  frequently  end  in  becoming 
mere  frameworks.  Insteaid  of  selecting  the 
largest  bunches  that  show,  the  wiser  plan  is  to 
cut  these  off  and  save  others  considerably 
smaller.  Better  have  a  fairly  heatry  crop  of 
bunches  from  1^  lbs.  to  2  lbs.  in  weight  than  a 
small  number  of  great  clusters  badly  furnished 
with  fully  -  grown  berries,  and  which  are 
therefore  an  eyesore  rather  than  a  pleasure 
to  the  grower.  Occasionally,  extra  large,  well- 
set  bunches  may  be  met  with,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  berries  are  nearer  red  than  black  in  colour  ; 
while  the  majority  of  lai^e  clusters  give  signs 
of  having  had  far  too  many  small  or  stoneless 
berries  cut  out  of  them.  The  small  bunches, 
besides  setting  and  colouiiug  the  most  surely, 
are  the  least  liable  to  shanking — another  bad 
failing  of  the  variety.  There  ought,  then,  to  be 
no  hesitation  about  either  catting  away  the 
large  brandling  clusters,  or  reducing  them 
considerably,  this  being  done  before  the  flower- 
ing perioil  arrives.  While  they  are  in  flower, 
a  somewhathigh  night  temperature,  or,  say,  not 
1  >wer  than  'tfo-',  sikoutd  be  maintained,  and  to- 
wards midday  artificial  fertilisation  ought  to  be 
resorted  to.  Supposing  the  Vines  are  in  a  house 
with  Black  Hamburgb,  Madresfield  Court, 
Black  Alicante,  or  other  free-setting  varieties, 
some  of  the  pollen  from  these  may  w<ell  be 
transferred  to  tbe  stigmas  of  the  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh flowers,  this  being  done  either  with  the 
soft  palm  of  the  hand,  or,  if  the  hand  is  too 
rough  and  hard  for  tliis  to  be  done  in  safety, 
a  rabbit's  tail  may  be  used  instead.  If  the 
roots  are  kept  active  near  the  surface  and  over- 
cropping is  avoided,  these  medium-sized  to 
small  bunches  will  colour  perfectly  in  an  airy 
house  and  no  shanking  be  noticeable. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  Muscit  Ham- 
burgh I  have  ever  seen  were  shown  last  Au- 
gust by  Mr.  Bryant,  gardener  to  Dr.  Grace — a 
member  of  the  weU-known  Gloucestershire 
cricketing  family — at  Kiugswood,  near  Bristol, 
and,  it  need  hardly  be  addm,  gained  a  first  prize. 
The  heaviest  bunch  weighed  3  lbs. ,  and  tbe  only 
fault  of  that  and  companions  was  a  thinness 
towards  the  points.  A  photograph  was  takea 
of  the  Vine  before  the  bunches  were  cut,  a  part 
of  which  has  been  reproduced  and  accompanies 
these  remarks.  The  house  is  three-quarter  span 
in  form,  and  20  feet  long  by  15  feeb  wide. 
Other  varieties  grown  witli  the  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh are  Foster's  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Alicante,  and  Lady  Downe's,  all  having  been 
planted  in  1889.  Each  rod  carried  twobunchfis 
the  season  after  planting,  six  each  during  the 
next,  and  a  full  crop  or  fourtfwn  bunches  each 
in  1891,  and  again  last  year.  They  are  started 
on  March  1  each  year  and  gently  forced.  No 

Secial  treatment  is  given  in  the  case  of  the 
uscat  Hamburgh,  and  all  being  planted  in  a 
well-made  border  consisting  principally  of  strong 
turfy  loam,  no  manure  was  given  before  last 
spring,  when  Thomson's  Vine  manure  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  per  square  yard  and 
washed  in,  another  similar  dressing  being  given 
after  the  Grapes  were  thinned.    Last  season 


Dr.  Grace  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
Grapes  generally,  and  the  Muscat  Hamburgh 
in  particular.  W.  Ioouldkn. 


us  very  mach  finer  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  BrilUiuit  suDshine  with  good  cultnre  will 
always  give  size  and  colour — most  Importaat  fac- 
tors in  determining  the  value  of  any  kind  of 
market  fruit.— J.  C.  B. 


Peaclies  and  mntMue.— I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dispute  "  Y.  A.  H.'s"  assertion  that  hot  snn- 
sbine  is  mimical  to  flavour  in  Peaches,  bat  I  do 
know  that  fine  flavoured  fralt  is  grown  in  countries 
where  the  sammer  is  much  hotter  than  with  ns. 
The  FeiicheflftrowoatMontreQU,for  Instance,  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  everyone  knows  that  the 
fommer  heat  in  the  neigbboorhood  of  Paris  is 
much  more  intense  than  in  this  country.   The  in- 


Grape  Muncat  Hamburi/h.    From  a  photograph  bij 
Mr.  W.  A.  Coile,  Kingswood,  Oloucegterskire. 

dividual  who  would  find  fault  with  the  quality  of 
the  Uontreuil  Peaches  most  be  hard  to  please. 
In  the  south  of  Germany,  where  the  hillsides  are 
covered  with  Vines,  I  have  eaten  Peaches  from  open 
walls  that  were  luscious  auO  well  flivoured.  I 
cannot  say  if  they  were  quite  as  good  as  the  best 
fruit  grown  in  English  gardens,  bat  I  should  be 
well  cjntent  if  I  never  produced  worse  Peaches.  I 
had  alwavs  thought  that  the  climatal  conditions 
which  conduce  to  the  production  of  heavy  crop-) 
were  potential  in  imparting  quality  to  the  fruit. 
If  this  is  not  the  case  with  tbe  Peach,  it  is  an  ex- 
ception to  hardy  fruits  generally.  Admitting  that 
imported  Peaches  may  never  qoite  equal  in  flavour 
those  of  home  growth,  they  will  certainly  come  to 


Setarding  Peach  bloom. — I  have  here  a 
long  Peach  case  unheate'l.  During  the  last  winter 
I  untie  1  the  trees  from  tbe  back  wall  to  dress 
them,  as  they  had  a  little  scale  cn  them.  After 
the  trees  were  dressed,  one  lot  was  tied  at  once 
and  tbe  other  left  from  tbe  wall  until  tbe  buds 
began  to  open.  Although  both  houses  were  treated 
alike  as  to  airing,  &:c.,  the  trees  in  both  were  in 
bloom  at  the  same  lime.  In  tbe  front  of  this  hoase 
we  have  a  wire  trellis 
about  1  foot  from  the 
lightp.  On  this  we  have 
both  Feach  and  Plum 
trees,  and  althcngh  tbe 
lights  are  kept  open  as 
much  as  pohsible,  this 
jear  the  Peach  trees  were 
in  bloom  as  earlyas  those 
on  tbe  back  wall.  Yean 
ngo  I  used  to  take  them 
from  the  wall  with  a 
view  to  retard  tbem,  but 
I  hsve  given  it  op,  ex< 
cept  «htie  there  is  any 
FCale  or  olher  imects. — 

DOBSET. 

Apricota  letting.— 

It  is  msrvelloDB  bcw 
freely  the  Aprct-ts  have 
set  in  this  garden  this 
year.  All kindsare equally 
good.  At  the  prestnt 
lime  (April  5)  nany  of 
ibem  nre  laiger  than 
Horse  Bfnne,  and  fbonld 
1  be  weather  prove  at  all 
favonmble,  the  crop  will 
be  a  grand  one.  TLe  trees 
have  not  yet  suffered 
from  branch  -  dying, 
prevalent  with  Apiicots. 
Seme  cultivators  think 
this  Biiees  from  severe 
frost.  The  trees  are  young 
and  growing  on  a  raised 
border  facirg  Eoutfa, 
Borne  grcweis  condemn 
cropping  the  borders  in 
which  Apiicots  and  other 
fruit  trees  grow.  I  am 
obliged  to  crcp  every 
inch  of  groind,  and  at 
tbe  prescDt  tiire  I  have 
a  spUndid  lot  of  Cheleea 
Gem  Pea  gn  wing  at  the 
foot  of  tbe  wall.  Out- 
side of  thece  1  pot  down 
narrfiw  boBrds  just  wide  enough  to  walk  alcng 
and  draw  do*n  lb<  blinds,  and  outside  of  Ibis 
1  bavd  every  i„c||  cropped  with  early  Potatoes 
1  have  practised  this  system  for  four  years  with 
the  beht  re.-.iiltfi.^,I  CTorde  Ahhey. 

Lifting- Vines  ia  ■ummer,— One  of  the  best 
examples  of  lifting  Vines  that  I  have  yet  seen  Is  at 
Shrover  Hall,  near  Cosham,  and,  conw  lering  the 
early  date  at  which  the  work  was  carried  out,  the 
Vines  have  succeeded  admirably.  'Ihe  house  was 
a  rather  narrow  lean-to  one,  about  50  feet  long 
The  Vines  are  about  twelve  yea-s  old  and  the 
Grapes  have  been  annnally  cut  during  June  and 
July.  Last  year  the  crop  was  net  contidered 
satisfactory  in  any  way,  the  foliage  being  much 
iQjured  by  the  attackt  of  red  spider.  When  the 
last  bunches  were  cut  the  la-t  week  in  July  the 
inside  border  was  taken  out,  an  outside  i  ne  having 
been  added  the  previous  autumn.  During  the 
time  the  inside  border  was  being  le-made  tbe  roots 
were  covered  with  mats  and  kept  njciflt,  tlie  out- 
side of  the  glass  heavily  ahaded.  and  the  fo]i:'ge 
kept  constantly  moist  by  syiinging.  These  pre- 
cautions were  taken  for  several  weeks  after  the 
border  was  filled  up  until  new  roots  were  being 
made,  tbe  shading  being  gradnally  diminished. 
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The  depth  of  wll  in  the  new  bonier  ia  not  more 
tiuui  2  feet.  Ur.  Hunt,  the  gardener,  is  not  r 
believer  ia  »  too  deep  rooting  vpaoe  for  Vines, 
especially  where  the  soil  Is  inclined  to  be  heavy 
and  reteotive  as  here,  and  consequently  cold.  At 
the  present  time  the  Vines  are  carrying  a  fall  crop 
of  aseful  bunches  which  are  jnst  now  at  the  stoning 
stage.  The  foliage  is  stoat  and  of  a  remarkably 
deep  green  colonr.  Consfderieg  the  extreme 
meaaores  taken  with  the  Vines,  it  shows  what 
wonderful  recnperatlve  powers  they  possess.— E.  M. 


RIPENING  AND  PACKING  STRAW- 
BERBIZS. 

Souk  varieties  are  naturally  much  superior  to 
others  in  point  of  quality,  but,  as  far  as  house 
culture  is  concerned,  the  flaTour  is  largely  de- 
termined by  the  cultivator.    There  is  one  va- 
riety, and  only  one,  that  I  am  acquunted  with 
that  is  really  good,  or  say  fit  to  eat  without 
such  aids  aa  powdered  sugar  and  cream  if 
ripened  in  strong  heat  and  moist  atmosphere, 
and  that  is  the  Yicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thuir. 
This,  if  ripened  late  in  February  in  an  ordi- 
nary forcing  house  or  plant  stove,  is,  provided 
it  has  received  fair  treatment,  both  richly  and 
sweetly  flavoured.  Not  so  Noble  and  other  early 
varieties  under  stmi'ar  conditiona.   Even  Noble 
can  be  had  quite  good  enough  for  most  people 
with  a  little  extra  trouble,  and  is  much  the 
showiest  and  heaviest  cropping  of  the  lot. 
Ofivent  Gtuden  fmlterets  are,  however,  begin- 
ning to  find  fault  with  Noble,  owing  probMily 
to    the   many  complaints   received    as  to 
the  poorness  of  flavour,  and  unless  market 
growers  take  more  paina  to  present  it  in  better 
condition  t^ey  may  have  to  forego  the  services 
of  a  very  good  servant.    What  is  wanted  in 
Older  to  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  Noble 
or  any  other  large-fruited  variety  grown  early 
in  pots  is  much  more  air  than  ia  usually  given 
them  during  the  ripening  period.    The  fruit 
undoubtedly  swells  to  its  greatest  size  in  a 
strong  heat  accompanied  by  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  but  this  is  uaually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quality.  Thoae  who  have  houses  lai^Iy 
or  wholly  devoted  to  forcing  Strawberries  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  ought  to  be  able  to 
Tentilato  the  moat  freely  either  opposite  or 
over  where  tiie  crops  an  ripening,  soocessional 
batches  getting  much  of  what  air  Uiey  require, 
so  to  speak,  at  sectmd  hand.   Private  growers 
have  to  utilise  shelves  and  stagee  in  a  variety 
of  houses,  the  other  occupants  being  most 
studied.    This  means  either  ripening  the  Straw- 
berries in  more  heat  and  moisture  than  are  good 
for  them,  or  else  the  labour  of  moving  batches 
into  cooler  quarters  as  they  reach  the  ripening 
stage.    Unfortunately,  the  fruit,  when  it  is  col- 
ouring and  coloured,  is  bruised  so  very  easily, 
and  careless  handling  may  be  the  means  of 
Bpoilitig  some  of  the  fineat  Strawberries.  Even 
this  difficulty  need  not  deter  anyone  from  try- 
ing to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  In- 
stead of  allowing  the  Strawberries  to  hang  over 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  where  they  often  come  to 
grief  in  a  variety  of  ways,  they  ought  to  be 
earefally  propped  up  with  small  crut<^eB  made 
from  om  Birch  brooms  or  Hazel  spray,  or  a  rail 
may  be  formed  for  each  plant  by  the  aid  of 
imllow  shoots,  haTing  the  ends  bent  down  and 
tibniBt  into  the  pots.    In  either  case  the  fruit 
would  be  propped  up  well  cleu  of  the  rim  of 
the  pots,  soil  or  dir^  water,  and  in  addition  to 
presenting  a  better  appearance,  ripens  more 
quickly  and  can   be   moved   more  readily. 
Ripened  in  cooler,  airier  quarters,  not  neces- 
wnLj  in  ft  greenhouse  temperature,  the  fruit  is 
finnerj  and  ther^ore  better  adapted  fw  sending 


to  a  distance  than  would  have  been  the  case  if 
kept  in  a  forcing  house,  while  there  can  be  no 
two  oj&uoiis  alMut  the  improvement  effiseted  in 
the  flavour.  Even  Noble  tiius  treated  prored 
an  agreeable  surpriBe  to  a  doubting  taster  about 
the  middle  of  March. 

There  are  yet  other  points  to  be  oliserved  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  place  fruit  of  superior 
quality  before  either  fheir  empl<^ers  or  cus- 
tomers. If  the  plants  ever  suffer  badly  firom 
want  of  water  during  the  ripening  period,  the 
fruit  is  liable  to  be  acid  in  consequence,  the 
other  extreme  (saturation)  being  even  more 
certain  to  have  this  effect  on  ripening  Straw- 
berries. Half  plunging  the  pots  in  fresh  Moss 
is  a  plan  to  be  commended  in  all  cases  where 
the  pots  are  unavoidably  much  exposed  to 
bright  sunshine,  this  saving  the  watering-pot 
considerably  and  otherwise  assisting  the  culti- 
vator. Standing  the  pots  on  squares  or  lengths 
of  turf  is  the  next  beat  thing,  but  those  who 
resort  to  the  plan  of  standing  the  pots  in  either 
troughs  or  pans  of  water  seldom  fail  to  regret 
this  very  poor  attempt  at  economising  labour 
and  water.  When  the  water  or  liquid  manure 
is  left  in  these  receptacles,  it  usually  keeps  the 
soU  in  t^e  pote  badly  saturated,  and  tiie  fruit  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  sour  as  vinegar.  Boxes  are 
undoubtedly  the  least  trouble,  but  at  present 
these  are  seldom  used  for  Strawberries,  and  all 
plante  in  pots  need  to  be  gone  over  and 
watered  if  at  all  dry  at  least  twice  daily  when 
the  weather  is  hot  and  clear  and  once  daily 
when  it  is  dull  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  Strawberries,  being  soft  and  porous, 
are  easily  tainted.  There  ought  to  be 
no  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  after  the 
final  swelling  has  once  commenced,  or  the 
chances  are  the  fruit  will  be  flavoured  by  it 
permanently.  Nor  ought  farmyard  liquid  ma- 
nure or  any  other  strong-smelling  manure  to 
be  used  about  Strawberries,  or  in  a  dose  house 
where  they  are  even,  or  Uiere  may  be  good 
cause  for  complaint.  Let  them  have  the  benefit 
of  a  pure  atmosphere  as  far  as  possible,  snd  if 
air  is  also  freely  admitted  during  the  ripening 
period,  there  ought  to  be  little  or  no  room  for 
complaint  as  regards  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  spoil  per- 
fectly grown  and  ripened  fruit  by  faulty  packing. 
On  no  aooouiit  ought  a  scented  box  of  any 
kind  to  be  used  for  either  storing  or  packing 
Strawberries  in,  no  matter  how  short  the  aistanco 
to  be  traversed  may  be.  None  but  quite  shallow 
boxes,  or  those  that  will  only  hold  a  single  layer 
of  fruit  with  soft  packing  material  above  and 
below  it,  should  ever  be  tried,  any  attempt  to 
pack  a  double  layer  of  Strawberries  being  al- 
moat  certain  to  end  disastrously.  It  is  also 
possible  to  be  too  economical  in  the  matter  of 
the  weight  of  boxes,  and  amateur  packers  are 
especially  warned  against  the  use  of  their 
favourite  cardboard  or  other  flimsy  boxes.  The 
boxes  ought  to  combine  lightness  with  strength, 
more  particularly  if  the  parcels  post  is  the 
medium  of  carriage.  AnyUiing  that  is  easily 
crushed  or  rendwed  sc^uble,  owing  to  being 
soaked  with  Strawberry  juice,  is  altogether 
unsuitable  for  sending  the  fruit  in,  nor  do  I 
favour  light  tin  boxes,  or  any  with  divisions  in 
them.  ^&ays  with  separate  divisions  for  each 
fruit,  the  former  fitting  in  other  strong  tin 
boxes  one  above  another  in  some  cases,  are 
about  the  worst  form  of  strong  receptacles 
that  can  be  devised,  the  many  divisions  hinder- 
ing rather  than  favouring  good  packing  and 
travelling.  All  things  considered,  nothing 
answers  better  for  the  majority  of  gardeners 
and  amateurs  than  the  very  light,  clean,  well- 
made  chocolate  and  other  confectionery  boxes 
that  can  be  bought  very  cheaply  from  most 


grocers  and  confectioners.  A  pound  of  Strav- 
berries,  that  is  to  say  a  fair  sized,  but  not 
heaped  np  dish  of  fruit,  can  be  well  ftacked  in 
a  box  11  inches  long,  8  inche*  wide,  and 
2^  inches  deep,  snd  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
two  or  three  such  boxes  being  tied  ti^ether  and 
sent  either  by  post  or  rail.  Line  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  these  or  any  other  shallow  box 
with  either  a  thick  piece  of  cotton  wool,  very 
clean  Moss,  or  the  softest  of  wood  shavings  (I 
prefer  the  first-named),  cover  this  with  tissue 
paper,  enclose  each  fruit  in  either  a  young 
kidney  bean  leaf,  a  young  leaf  from  a  Lime  tree, 
or  a  young  Strawberry  leaf  flagged,  that  is  to 
say  softened  by  exposure  to  sunshine  or  dry 
heat,  and  then  pack  them  flatly,  very  closely, 
and  neatly  tc^ther.  Place  a  layer  or  two  of 
the  same  leaves,  or  if  available  fresh  Vine 
leaves,  in  either  case  soft  side  downwards  over 
the  fruit,  and  on  this  more  tissue  paper,  finish- 
ing off  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  packing 
material  used  to  press  down  rather  tightly  when 
the  lid  is  used.  Where  so  many  err  is  in  thar 
tenderness  for  the  fraib  they  are  packing,  but 
they  ought  to  bear  in  mind  tiut  unless  all  are 
so  firmly  fixed  in  their  places  as  to  admit  of  the 
box  bemg  rather  roughly  shaken  without  dis- 
turbing the  contents,  they  must  inevitebly 
become  loosened  and  crushed  in  bansit.  The 
lid  must  close  down  tightly  on  the  packing 
material.  I  have  also  frequently  pointed  out 
how  unwise  it  is  to  nail  boxes  down  too  closely, 
this  stupid  practice  evidently  being  on  the  in- 
crease, owing  doubtless  to  the  ease  with  which 
the  small  wire  nails  can  be  driven  in.  When 
the  time  comes  for  opening  these  too  securely 
fastened  boxes,  the  lids  have  to  be  wrenched 
all  to  pieces,  and  not  unfrequentl^  the  contento 
are  also  damaged.  One  small  nail  at  each  end 
of  the  lid  is  ample,  good  string  doing  the  rest. 

W.  I. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  VALUE  OF  LAND. 

To  THB  Editob  or  Thb  Gasdbv. 

Sir, — Whatever  differences  of  njdnion  m»  pre- 
vail as  to  the  causes  of  the  present  depression  in 
land  valnes  and  prodacts,  there  will  be  general 
agreement  with  Mr.  Cranston  (p.  231).  that  fruit 
growing  may  do  something — probably  very  much — 
to  readjust  the  balance  towards  fair  and  reasonable 

?irofits  to  growers.  It  is  also  certain  that  neither 
ree  trade  nor  foreign  competition  Is  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  depreciation  in  the  valne 
ot  land  nor  the  current  depression  in  agrionltere. 
Other  causes  equally  or  more  potent  have  power- 
fully contributed  to  these  resalts.  Among  thcfe, 
monotonoQs  cropping  and  poor  cultivation  have 
proved  the  more  powerfol.  For  years  there  has 
been  a  general  consenaus  of  opinion  that  Com 
growing  does  not  pay,  and  yet  it  h»  been  grown 
all  the  same,  and  frantic  efforts  made  to  make 
both  ends  meet  throogh  starving  ihe  land  of 
labonr  and  manure.  Changes  of  crops  might  have 
yielded  far  better  profits.  The  more  varied 
the  crop^,  the  less  risk  of  fiiilare  and  the  more 
chances  of  profit.  The  chief  reason  of  the  great 
contrast  between  the  commercial  condition  of 
horticnltare  and  agriculture  to-day  is  to  be  found 
in  this,  that  while  the  latter  has  placed  its  eggs 
chiefly  in  one  or  a  few  baskets  mostly  labelled 
Com,  the  hortfcnitarists  industriously  gather 
wealth  from  many  sources,  and  hence  to  a  great 
extent  the  semi-prosperity  of  horticnltnre  and  the 
general  depression  of  agriculture.  Nor  docs  the 
mere  gain  or  loss  of  the  cultivator  from  either 
pursuit  by  any  means  exhaust  the  national  g^n  or 
loss  from  either.  For  if  it  be  true,  and  it  is,  t£atthe 
value  of  land  and  Its  products  mny  be  measured, 
like  tbat  of  most  othercommcdities,by  the  amount 
of  f>kl1l,  labour  and  capir^l  put,  into  the  m.  then  tbe 
gradual  substitution  of  fra^t  for  pf^ojQiolt^nB  wpald 
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present  itme  it  U  doabtf  al  It  the  laboar  bill  on 
sgrionltiital  land  exceeds  one  pound  per  acre. 
LookiDg  over  the  labour  sheet  of  a  lar^  farmer  a 
few  weeks  linoe,  it  scarcely  reached  this  total.  A 
fruit  fwmor'a  lalwor  biU  over  the  same  area  of  a 
thoaBand  acres  wonld  probably  have  leaofaed  a 
total  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thooiand  ponnds  per 
annnm.  Only  those  bmillar  with  the  life  and 
ways  of  rural  districts  can  estimate  the  enormoas 
difference  between  nwage  of  £1  or  £10or  more  being 
received  and  spent  in  any  given  area.  And  this 
crease  of  wage  does  not  inclade  the  inevitable  rise 
of  rent,  nod  an  unnal  ezpenditnre  of  probably  £5 
per  acre  on  manure.  For  fmit  and  vegetable 
growing  not  only  brings  abont  a  change  of  crop,  bat 
a  great  increase  and  quickening  of  prodnotlve 
f  oroes  in  the  emnloyment  of  skill  and  the  application 
of  manoree.  The  lace  for  profit  may  not  bs  to  the 
swiftebt,  bat  aasoredly  tt  i§  to  skill  and  enterprise. 
These  have  little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition, 
less  from  free  trade.  Home  fruit  asks  for  nothing 
bat  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  uniform  rates  for 
home  and  foreign  products,  for  equal  weights  and 
distances,  and  safficient  security  of  tenure  to  ensure 
the  aaUtj  and  secnrity  ci  invested  property. 

Neither  has  the  home  grower  much  to  fear  from 
the  bogey  of  OTer-prodaction.   If  half  of  oar 
foreign  imports  could  be  grown  at  home,  over  four 
millions  more  money-could  be  invested  in  our  home 
ftult  iodostriee,  which  would  go  to  increase  land 
values  and  products  and  the  revival  of  our  national 
life.   And  were  two  millions  of  our  twenty  million 
acres  of  arable  land  laid  down  to  fruit,  yielding,  on 
Mr.  Cranston's  very  moderate  estimate  of  £10  per 
annum,  a  return  of  £20,000,000  worth  of  fruit  per 
annum,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  glutted  markets 
and  lessening  profits,  for  long  before  this  happy 
state  of  fruit  plenty  is  realised,  our  popu^- 
tion  will  have  risen  to  forty  millions.  When  ooce 
we  booome  foUy  awake  to  the  vital  Importanoe  of 
frolt  ma  food,  and  will  try  the  experiment  of  one 
fruit  meitl  a  day,  or  a  week  even,  probably  Mr. 
CrBAston's  moderate  estimates  of  production  and 
consumption  might  be  greatly  exceeded.   The  great 
point  is  to  make  a  prompt  beginning  in  the  growth 
and  consnmption   of   more  and   better  fruit. 
Whether  the  dual  process  should  proceed  from 
above  or  below  is  of  less  momeot,  though  possi- 
bly  success  wonld  be  greater  and  more  rapid, 
as  well  as  more  complete,  could  the  process  begin 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  and  be  worked 
upwards.   Hence  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
lectures  on  horticaltare  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
which  have  given  quite  a  stimulus  to  the  renovation 
of  old  orchards  and  the  planting  of  new  ones  in 
various  localities.   The  cookery  lectures  given  by 
county  cocncils  wonld  also  prove  iDfloltely  more 
useful  were  greater  attention  devoted  to  the  cook- 
ing, preserving,  drying  and  eating  of  home-grown 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Any  and  all  simple  processes 
that  can  change  perishable  products  into  virtually 
mperisfaable  commodities  will  greatly  enhance 
the  valoe  of  the  land  and  Its  produce.  Hence 
jam  and  sngar  factories,  drying  machines,  bottling 
and  canning  factories  may  aJl  powerfully  assist 
in  making  us  £20,000,000  a  year  the  richer  and 
happier.    It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  more 
impatient  among  us  that  the  cause  oF  home  fruit 
CDlture  and  consumption  moves  forward  perhaps 
almost  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected.  Host  sub- 
stantial additions  are  being  made  to  Its  area, 
useless  varieties  are  being  vigorously  weeded  out, 
and  more  skill,  capital,  and  enterprise  are  being 
daily  brought  to  bear  upon  it    The  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  are  also  becoming  Tnlly  awake 
to  the  great  national  and  social  importance  of  fmlt 
and  vegetables  as  food  supplies  and  profitable 
industries. 

The  Wettmiiuter  Budget  of  Uarch  17  went  all 
the  way  to  America  to  shsw  how  frnit  growing 
eonld  be  made  to  pay,  though  It  might  have 
found  equally  convincing  statistics,  excepting  on 
the  one  point  of  the  general  consumption  of  fruit, 
at  home.  Such  statements  as  the  following,  how- 
ever, deserve  to  be  carefully  noted  by  every 
reader  of  Thb  Oabden:  "The  Western  States 
of  AmOTica  pay  to  tiie  Eastern  £3t.000,000 
iteriing  for  fmit ;  that  every  family  and  every 


gnest  at  hotels  liave  a  dish  of  fruit  dally 
on  the  breakfast  table ;  that  Califomia  enj<^ 
254  days'  sunshine  out  of  365 ;  that  there  are 
no  strikes,  no  boycotting,  no  storms,  no  floods,  no 
Insect  pests,  and  that  the  railway  rates  are  £5  per 
ton  for  3000  miles."  Bat  with  all  these  physical  and 
social  advantages,  there  is  nothing  la  the  Call- 
fomian  returns  to  discourage  Bntish  growers. 
Assuming  that  the  term  mature  in  the  Wettmimter 
Budget  means  a  full-grown  tree,  the  value  of 
produce  as  quoted  is  often  exceeded  ia  our  home 
orchards  and  gardens.  These  values  are  20j.  for 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  8s.  for  Plums,  and  408.  for 
Wabuts.  Neither  is  it  at  all  uncommon  at  home  for 
yonog  trees  of  Apples,  PJnms,  Cherries,  Prunes  to 
}ield  4s.  worth  of  frnlt  In  the  fourth  or  sixth  year 
of  their  age ;  whereas  a  free-bearing  Pear,  such  as 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Fertility,  or  Pltmaston 
Duchess,  would  be  thought  to  have  done  badly 
that  did  not  yield  more  than  2s.  worth  of  fmlt  in 
the  sixth  year  of  its  age,  or  20a.  worth  when  full 
grown.  In  proof  of  which,  permit  me  to  close  with 
the  following  statistics  of  home-grown  frolts  and 
profits  from  Cheal's  "Fruit  Culture  "  (agricultural 
series). 

Here  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  Apple  Warner's 
King  for  the  yetm  named— • 

1872  ....  3  large  Armies 

1873  .      .      .      .  li  pecks 

1874  ....  2  „ 

1875  .      .      .      .  4 

1876  ....  6  „ 

1877  ....  7  „ 

1878  .  2  or  3  Apples 

1879  ....  6  peeks 

1880  ....  6  „ 

1881  ....  4  „ 

1882  ....  8  „ 

The  avenge  crop  for  the  ten  years  was  4  pecks 
per  year.  These  were  sold  in  Chelmsford  market 
at  an  average  of  Is.  Gd.  per  peck.  The  tree  occu- 
{ded  a  space  of  not  more  than  3  square  yards,  and 
calculating  an  acre  of  such  trees  at  8  feet  apart, 
or  G81  per  acre,  the  gross  returns  would  be  £204 
yearly. 

The  following  returns  of  the  gross  receipts  pcv 
acre  of  the  crops  named  an  also  from  Mr.  Cheal's 

useful  book: — 

FerHTS 
persanusL 

Strawberriu  £42 

Raspberries  4t) 

Gooseberries  25 

Red  Currants  30 

Black  Currants  34 

Plums  (standards)   ....  100 

Damsons  96 

Cherries  100 

Apples  60 

Pears  50 

D.  T,  Fish. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Ooosebarry  WhiteBtaith.— A  valuable  Qoose- 
berrj,  large  and  very  prolific.  The  I  ush  is  a  strong, 
upright  grower  and  requires  room.  I  hare  some 
buabes  7  feet  across  and  6  feet  high.  From  these  I 
commence  picking  the  first  earlies,  while  the  smaller 
fruit  comes  iu  as  the  latest  of  all  rips  Goosehcrries. 
— W. 

Feu  KnUcIl^  Honaroh.— Thts  may  do  sgamst 
a  warm  wall,  but  as  a  standard  it  is  always  witli  me 
disappointing.  The  fruit  falls  early,  but  never  ripens. 
In  all  probability  the  trees  will  be  regrafted  with  an. 
other  raiietj,  and  oertainly  would  have  been  before 
but  for  the  fact  that  Knight's  Monarch  crops  well, 
and  the  Pears  are  sweet  even  when  quite  hard ;  conse- 
quently they  will  always  sell  at  some  price. — B. 

Apple  Woroeater  Paarmain.— This  is  an 
Apple  we  cannot  have  too  many  of,  ear'y,  beautiful, 
and  with  a  quality  if  not  firat-claas,  quite  good  enough 
to  make  it  appreciated  at  a  time  when  full-flavoured 
fruit  is  none  too  plentiful.  The  tree  being  a  slow 
grower  sboald  he  planted  in  f;ood  ground  or  receive 
attention  in  the  way  of  feeding.  This  fine,  highly 
coloured  fmit  is  best  sold  direct  from  the  tree,  as, 
with  me  at  least,  it  does  not  keep  weU.— fi. 


Apple  bloaaom. — Is  it  not  unusual  to  see  n 

S refusion  of  bloom  on  the  last  season's  shoots  1  I 
o  not  remember  to  have  seen  such  a  quantity  of 
bloom-buds  as  at  the  present  time,  especially  on  the 
young  shoots.  Standard  trees  of  Cox's  Orange 
and  bushes  of  Kckliaville  are  wreathed  vritb  bods 
from  the  base  of  the  tree  to  the  tips  of  the  shoots. 
— E.  M. 

St.  John's  Fig. — A  dish  of  this  was  sent  to 
the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  Taesdw,  March  28, 
to  show  its  good  forcing  qualities.  Not  only  does 
if  force  well,  but  It  retains  all  the  first  crop,  this 
latter  being  of  great  importance  in  Fig  culture,  as 
it  often  happens  tJie  trees  shed  their  fruit  whole- 
sale just  as  the  second  crop  commences  to  form. 
The  fruits  are  white-fleshed,  with  gteen  outer  skin, 
the  flavour  also  being  good.  It  has  been  found 
one  of  the  most  reliable  varieties  for  early  forcing. 
Pingo  de  Mel  ia  another  new  variety  equally  valu- 
able, and  possesses  the  same  good  qualities  as  the 
St.  John's.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  sweeter.  I 
include  this  variety  with  the  St.  John's,  as  they 
both  do  well  together  and  stand  hard  forcing 
better  than  some  of  the  older  kinds,  giving  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  in  small  pots. — G.  W.  8. 


Orchids. 


CYRTOCHILOID  ONOIDIUMS. 

I  HAVB  been  asked  various  questions  by  many  of 
my  readers  respecting  these  plants,  and  having 
received  a  flower  from  Mr.  Law-Scbofleld,  of 
Bawtenstall,  of  the  kind  known  as  0.  undu- 
latum,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  them. 
Thii  flower  is  the  same  aa  that  figured  in  the 
*'  Orchid  Album  "  under  the  name  of  O.  undu- 
latum,  but  the  accuracy  of  the  name  is  caUed  in 
question  by  some  authorities,  who  consider  this 
plant  identical  with  O.  superbum,  from  which 
speciee  it  appears  to  differ  in  the  shape  of  its  lip, 
whilst  the  colour  of  its  petals,  although  not  of 
BuflScieiLt  imporiuuse  to  render  it  apecifically  dis- 
tinot,  gives  die  plant  a  very  hanosome  appear^ 
ance.    All  these  plants  are  natives  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Eiciudor,  where 
th^  are  found  growing  at  from  6000  feet  to 
10,000  feet  elevation,  and  never,  I  believe, 
lower  than  6000  feet.    In  these  regions  the 
temperature  is  low  and  the  air  is  hulen  with 
moisture ;  consequently  it  behoves  us  to  pro- 
vide them  under  cultivation  with  a  cool  house, 
paying  great  attention  to  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.   I  have  always  found  them  thrive 
best  when  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
Odont<^]ossum   house,   kept   well  supplied 
with  moisture  to  their  roots  and  also  over- 
head from  the  syringe,  and  given  a  fair 
amount  of  shade.    Of  course,  less  water  is 
necessary  in  the  winter  months,  and  syringing 
must  cease  entirely,  bnt  by  no  means  should 
t^e  plants  feel  the  effects  of  drought  at  any 
season.    The  beat  pottUig  material  is  the  fibre 
of  good  brown  peat  from  which  i^l  tiie  fine  soil 
has  been  beaten,  mixing  this  with  some  chopped 
Sphagnum.    These  plants,  too,  dislike  frequent 
disturbance  at  their  roots,  and,  therefora,  I 
have  found  it  best  to  provide  at  the  first  a  g(X)d- 
sized  pot,  which,  being  well  drained  and  the 
soil  li^t,  may  be  easily  changed  or  top  dressed 
without  disturbing  the  roots.    In  the  early 
spring  months  and  sometimes  late  in  the 
autumn  the  flower-spikes  appear.  Whenever 
the  plants  do  show  sigos  of  blooming  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  not  wetted,  and 
the  flower-spikes  should  be  trained  up  the 
rafter  of  the  house  or  in  some  other  position 
to  avoid  the  great  oonlosion  prodnoed  by  train- 
ing them  round  a  he^i  frf  a^oit.   All  the  I|inda 
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their  flowers,  but  these  when  open  Imst  a  Tery 
long  time  in  perfection. 

O.  CHBTSODIPTBBON,  of  which  I  received  B 
flower  last  season  from  some  one,  Is  a  beaatifnl 
speoieB,with  mach  the  appearance  of  0.  lamelli- 
eemm.  The  petals  are,  however,  mnch  samller 
than  the  npals,  andolated  at  the  margin,  of  a  rich 
Ttflow,  blotched  and  spotted  at  the  base  with  dark 
brown.  It  remains  a  wy  rare  spedee,  and  I  be* 
lleve  its  native  country  Is  nnknowu. 

O.  MACRANTHUM.— This  plant,  which  bad  been 
uowD  for  many  years,  had  not  been  seen  In  a 
linn^  state  before  it  appeared  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Londesboroogh,  ac  Orinuton  Park,  near  York, 
■omo  twenty-five  ynn  ago.  It  prodncei  light 
green  pMado^bolbs  some  3  inches  in  height,  smooth 
when  yonng,  bnt  becoming  fnirowed  with  aee. 
The  spike  of  bloom  rises  from  the  side  of  the  bnlb 
near  its  base,  and  it  freqnently  reaches  to  10  feet 
in  length,  bearing  nnmerouB  short  distant 
branches.  The  flowers,  the  lugest  in  the  genus, 
uch  measure  from  8  inches  to  4  inches  across; 
the  sepals  are  yellow,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
olive-brown,  and  the  petals  clear  yellow ;  the  Up  is 
rich  purple,  becoming  yeUowiiih  at  the  end,  the 
centre  and  the  crest  white.  Its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
'bey  last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  so  long  in  fact 
as  to  exhaust  the  plant  If  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  UDta  they  fade.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  monntaina  of  Kooador  at  some  9000 
feet  and  10,000  feet  elevation,  and  is  tmly  a 
magnificent  species. 

0.  snPEEBiENs.— This  was  first  found  some  flfty 
years  ago  In  Colombia  at  some  8000  feet  or  9000 
feet  elevation,  bnt  it  has  always  been  a  rare  plant 
in  aaltivation.  It  is  a  very  Jarpe  and  showy 
species,  flowering  during  the  winter  and  spring; 
tlie  spikes,  each  smne  3  feet  or  4  feet  long,  bear 
between  twenty  and  thirty  Sowers,  which  are  each 
about  3  inches  in  diameter ;  the  sepals  rich  choco- 
late-brown, slightly  tipped  with  yellow,  petals 
slightly  smaller,  light  yellow,  profusely  barred 
with  chocolate  in  the  lower  half ;  lip  small,  brown 
with  a  yellow  orest. 

O.  LAXBLUGKBinf  Is  of  more  recent  Introduc- 
tion, having  been  discovered  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  sepals  are  of  a  dull  brown,  having 
an  undulated  border  of  yellow,  the  dorsal  sep^ 
laige  and  broad,  the  lateral  ones  long  and  narrow, 
petals  mnch  crisped  on  the  ma^n,  the  upper  half 
clear  yellow,  the  basal  part  rich  brown ;  the  lip 
somewhat  Tesembtes  that  of  0.  macranthnm,  being 
rich  pniple  in  the  lateral  lobes,  the  front  lobe 
French  white,  with  a  white  fleshy  crest 

O.  ZBBBiNuif.— This  Is  a  species  for  which  we 
have  to  tbank  Mr.  W.  Bull,  of  Cbelnea,  who  im- 
ported it  from  the  monntalns  of  Venezuela,  and 
flowered  it  for  the  flrst  time  in  England  twenty 
years  ago.  In  growth  the  plant  resembles  0. 
macruithum ;  the  spike,  which  attains  a  length 
of  10  feet  or  12  feet,  Is  brandied,  bearing  flow^ 
in  which  the  sepals  and  petals,  neatly  eqaal.  some- 
what narrow,  with  all  the  edges  prettily  undu- 
lated, are  pure  white,  transversply  barred  with  lines 
of  reddish  purple ;  lip  small,  thickeni-d  at  its  base, 
rich  yellow,  the  front  lobe  white,  with  red  freckles. 
A.  very  showy  and  attractive  plant. 

O,  SBRBATUit.— This  spedrs  is  not  songht  after 
so  much  as  it  rsed  to  be,  I  suppose,  because  there 
have  been  so  many  poor  varieties  flower  in  collec- 
tions. The  plant  is  one  of  the  introdnctions  of 
M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and  it  was  first  introduced 
to  the  public  under  the  name  of  O.  diadema.  Its 
flowers  are  cbestnat-brown,  with  a  narrow  margin^ 
border  of  bright  yellow  ;  the  petals  are  beaatifully 
crisped.  Its  spike  reaches  some  7  feet  or  8  feet  in 
length.  It  comes  from  Peru  and  thrives  well  under 
the  same  treatmfnt  as  the  other  spec'es. 

O.  UNDULATUH.  This  Is  the  kind  of  which  I 
have  now  before  m«»  a  beauiifnl  flower,  some  3 
Inchps  acroBd,  from  Mr.  Ijiw-Schofield.  It  makes 
a  spike  10  feet  or  mora  long,  and  I  have  feen  it 
with  twerity-foor  of  Itn  large  blooms ;  bat,  like  xU 
the  ipfcies  here  noted,  there  Is  a  very  loufr  time 
between  the  first  showing  of  the  spike  and  the 
opening  of  the  flowers.  The  sepals  are  large,  of  a 
rich  bron^  t»own,  tipped  with  green,  thick  and 


fleshy  io  texture;  petnls  white,  the  basal  part 
blotched  and  spottied  with  purplish  mauve,  leaving 
I  he  upper  half  of  a  clear  pure  white;  the  small 
lip  h  of  a  rich  por^e,  white  at  the  point.  It 
cornea  from  the  monntaliis  of  New  Qrenada. 

Wh.  Hcoh  Oowbb. 


ORCHIDS  AT  HIGHBURY. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  the 
other  day,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  Highbury 
to  see  the  Orchids.  The  generally  fine  health  of 
the  plants  clearly  demonsbnated  bow  well  adapted 
Orchids  are  for  oolUvating  near  oar  large  mann 
factnring  towns  and  cities,  the  bad  effe(^  of  the 
smcke  not  being  nearly  bo  apparent  io  Orchids 
as  in  other  plants.  The  principal  range  of  Or- 
chid houses  adjoins  the  mansion,  being  connected 
with  this  by  a  large  conservatory  and  fernery, 
which  lead  into  a  corridor,  from  which  radiate  the 
different  stmotores  containing  the  Orchids  and 
other  chirice  plants — altogether  an  admirsble 
arrangement,  which  is  also  considerably  enhanced 
by  a  perfect  system  of  electric  lighting.  Upon 
touching  a  button  outside  the  door  from  the  man- 
sion leading  into  the  conservatory,  the  whole 
range  of  booses- is  lit  up,  so  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  owner  to'step  from'  the'doorof  bU 
residenoe  into  the  houses,  and  sb  be'  enabled  to 
inspect  the  plants  he  is  so  fond  of.  Unfortunately, 
my  time  was  'limited,  so  I  was  only'  enabled  to 
take  a  cursoiy  vien.  From  what  I  could  see,  no 
one  g^us  has  more  attention  bestowed  upon  it 
than  another,  the  majority  being  well  represented. 
Cypripedlums,  perhaps,  are  the  exception,  these 
not  being  spe'clHlly  cared  for  by  the  owner,  al- 
though afine  l»tcb  of  C.  niveomand  itsallied  species 
was  very  fine,"  With  this  group  Mr.  Burbory  has 
proved  what  others  have  done,  that  the  plants 
have  a  special  liking  for  limestone,  or,  what  Mr. 
Butbury  thinks  better,  small  nodules  of  obalk.  Has- 
devallias  are  well  represented,  the  thriving  speci- 
mens exhibited  at  the  Temple  show  last  May 
being  ample  evidence  of  the  type  of  plants  grown 
at  Highbury.  They  are  cultivated  in  a  small  span- 
roofed  structure  against  a  north  walL  Those 
species  in  bloom  were  M.  Veitchiana,  M.Qeleniana, 
and  M.  swertifolia.  The  cool  or  Odontc^loFSnm 
house  is  a  leao-to  behind  a  north  wall,  and  a  more 
thriving  lot  of  plants  it  has  never  been  my  fortune 
to  see.  There  were  splmdid  iplkes  of  O.  Pesca- 
torei,  0.  Alexandne,  O.  Cervaniesi,  O.  morado,  0. 
Edwardi,  and  the  strongest  O.  Rossi  majos  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  Highbury  collection  is  well 
known  to  be  strong  in  the  best  types  of  Cattleyas, 
those  in  flower  now  being  fine  forms  of  C.  Triann, 
including  ieuch  choice  varieties  'as  -Archduke, 
Highburyensis,  delicnta,  lie.  C.  Lawrenceana  was 
also  flowering,  abo  C.  amethystoglbssa.  A  jdnnt 
that  also  took  my  fancy  was'  a  fine  specimen  of 
Sobralia  maomntha  (Waole>'s  var.).  Large  rpeci- 
meuB  of  Ccelogyne  ciistata,  C.  cristata  ^ba,  and 
also  the  Cbat»worth  var.  were  very  cooFptcuous  ; 
theee  had  been  retarded,  consequently  were 
blonniing  later  than  usual.  Depdrobiuma  now 
being  In,  shese,  as  to  be  expected,  were  in 
grea'  force.  The  species  and  vsrietlca  In  bloom 
included  D.  nobile  and  its  varieties,  Cooksoni, 
Sanderixnum,  album,  grande^  and  pendnlnm.  I 
was  also  pleased  to  see  an  old  Aivourite  in  D. 
McCarthisa.  Others  just  opening  were  D.  Ben- 
Boniae,  nigrum,  and  album,  Paxtooi,  and  thyrsi- 
florum.  A  fine  specimen  of  Chyris  inactescens  was 
in  splendid  form ;  also  Lyoaste  Skianeri  alba  and 
Calanthe  R^^iieri.  In  the  cool  house  were  several 
splendid  plants  of  the  brighHy  coloured  Ada 
aurant^ca.  This  latter  is  an  eld  plant,  but  well 
worthy  of  extended  cnltnre,  it  supplying  a  colour 
rare  amongst  Orchids.  In  the  early  part  of  these 
notes  I  made  special  reference  to  the  splendid 
health  of  the  different  i-pecieH  and  genera  growing 
in  the  cool  house,  and  that  ttie  structure  bad  t< 
noribemaspe''t.  Ti>e  inference,  therefore,  might 
be  that  this  being  tbf  case  the  plaotsare  subjected 
to  very  cool  treatment  indeed!  This  certainly  if 
not  the  case,  as  during  the  vrlnter  months  the 
plants  have  a  more  temperate  treatment  than  that 


generally  adopted.  Other  subjects  in  flower  were 
represented  by  good  specimens  of  Angrtecum 
SsJiderianum,  A.  Leoni*,  A.  sesquipedale,  Brongb- 
tonia  HU) guinea,  Laelia  ancepa,  L.  a.  Sanderisna, 
L.  a.  flava,  Odontogloeaum  Roesli,  O.  triamphans, 
O.  vezilbulnm,  Of  Mils  last  there  an  quite  300 
plants,  but,  of  course,  only  a  few  isolated  speci- 
mens were  in  flower.  A.  TouHO. 


Leelia  oinnabarina.— w.  Applet  on  sends  mn 

fome  flowers  of  this  species,  which  are  very  large  and 
of  a  hrillifljit  colour.  This  plant  qaite  pats  L.  barpo- 
phylia  in  the  bacbKround,  bot  it  is  a  great  pity  it  can> 
not  ha  as  easily  managed. — W. 

Cattleya  Trianee.— D.  L.  Harris  sends  me  a 
Tery  fine  flower  of  this  plant  measuring  7i  inches 
across,  the  petals  being  broad  and  the  Hp  richly 
colouried.  Ic  appears  to  resemble  the  fine  variety 
which  I  received  some  time  sgo  from  Mr.  Carr,  u 
Croydon    It  is  a  very  fine  form. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Trianaa  delioata  comes  from  Mr. 
Appletott.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  the  lip 
large,  stained  in  the  thrrat  with  yellow  and  slightly 
tinged  on  the  front  lobe  with  delicate  mauve.  It  is 
this  tinge  of  coloor  which  causes  it  to  take  a  secondary 
ilace  to  the  pure  whit«-flowered  |dant  (alba),  which 
•  now,  however,  more  frequently  seen  in  oolleoUons. 
— G. 

Cypripedium  eiiryandrum.  —  J.  Holland 

sends  me  a  magnificent  flower  of  this.  The  petals  are 
brood  and  profusely  spotted,  the  dorsal  sepal  also 
highly  coloured.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  form  I  have 
seen  of  this  hybrid,  which  was  orisinally  raised  by  Mr. 
Seden  at  Messrs.  "Veitch  and  Sons'.  Yon  have  done 
quite  right  in  keeping  it  thronsh  the  winter  in  a  tem- 
perature of  65*^  and  moist,  C.  Stonei  haring  been  one 
of  ita  parents.    It  r* quires  strong  heat — W. 

Orobld  blboms  from  Hinokley.—"  8.  8." 
sends  me  a  good  fwm  of  Dendrotnnm  nohil*,  which 
anpeara  to  be  the  true  old  form  called  majus.  It  is 
very  rich  in  colour.  The  Ccelogyne  cristata  aiipears 
to  have  bees  grown  cool,  or  the  flowers  would  nave 
been  past  long  ago.  Two  very  distinct  forms  of  Cy- 
iripedium  B«alli  are  also  sent.  The  light  form  is 
landaome  ;  the  other  very  much  resembles  the  variety 
atratum,  and  sacb  I  should  nark  it. — W.  H.  O. 

OdontoglosBum  oriapum.  —  Mr.  Ap^leton 
also  sends  me  two  f-  rms  of  this  species  for  an  opmion. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  is  a  very  compact  round 
flower.  The  other  is  an  enormoas  bloom,  measuring 
over  4  inches  across.  I  should  keep  this  plant  and 
mark  it,  b- causa  if  the  petals  should  happen  to  he* 
come  a  Uttle  broader  and  so  fill  the  flower  ont,  it  will 
become  a  grand  variety.  All  the  blooms  were,  how- 
ever, much  bruised,  for  the  hot  when  received  was 
quite  smashed.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Bchradered.— A  magnificent  flower  <rf 
this  plant  comes  from  Miss  Orme  for  my  opinion.  I 
do  not  ^ree  with  her  in  supp'  aiug  it  to  be  a  variety 
of  C.  Triane,  because,  aa  I  have  before  remarked,  it 
appears  to  be  qnite  a  distinct  plant.  In  the  varied 
sent  the  flowers  are  of  a  uniform  dark  roity  hlao,  the 
lip  beantifnlly  fringed,  stained  in  the  throat  with  deep 
:e'low,  and  yielding  a  delicious  perfume  resembling 
White  Thorn,  It  reqmrea,  I  fancy,  rather  mora 
warmth  than  0.  Tiiaon.— G. 

Odontogloaaum  BoealL— From  Mr.  Cypher, 
of  Cheltenham,  come  some  excellent  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  vhuit.  One  is  a  fine  variety  of  the  normal 
type,  except  that  the  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  petals 
are  larger  and  of  a  more  intense  crimson  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  before.  Another  is  the  variety 
album,  quite  destitote  of  any  markings  on  the  sepals  or 
petals.  The  third  one,  having  the  petals  blotched 
with  soft  rose,  very  much  resembles  the  hybrid  called 
Bleuianum,  raid  to  have  been  raised  between  this 
species  and  vexillariom.  I  should  advise  Mr.  Cypher 
to  mark  this  plant,  and  if  possible  to  compare  it  with 
the  plant  I  have  referred  to.— W.  H.  G. 

Orcbid  flowen  from  Bawtenatall.— From 
Mr.  Law-8chofield  come  some  Orchid  flowers,  bat 
owing  to  their  having  been  packed  on  Satarday, 
he  1st  of  April,  they  remained  in  the  brat  until  the 
following  Tneniay.Bnd  thns  the  Dendrobiama  were 
slirivel'ed.  The  Cypripedium  Rotfaschtldianum 
was  magnificent,  bnt  not  quite  so  flue  aa  one  re- 
ceived last  year  from  Mr.  LHardy,  of  Timperiey 
Lodge,  Sale,  bat  the  poach /more^if " 
Digitized  by 
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Tlowen  of  a  gooA  form  of  Odooto^loBiam  ramosis- 
simam,  the  sepalB  and  petals  marked  with  nnasu- 
ally  luf^e  spots  of  crimson;  a  finely  ooloured 
flower  of  Onoidiom  nndalatom,  mentioned  in  an- 
other  place ;  a  handsome  form  of  Odontoglossam 
lateo-porpaream,  which  I  should  oall  hys^lx,  and 
a  richly  oolonred  form  of  O.  triamphang  were  also 
iDolnded.— W.  H.  O. 


Books. 


ANNALS  OF  AN  OLD  MANOR  HOUSE  » 

Mr.  Febdkrick  Harrison  has  turned  aside 
from  his  political  and  poeitiviBt  studiee  to 
write  about  a  beautiful  old  house  in  which  his 
family  have  lived  for  many  years,  and  of  which 
wo  published  an  engraving  in  The  Garden 
during,  the  past  winter.  Amongst  t^e  old 
houses  we  have  seen,  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
home  counties  more  beautiful,  sim^e,  and 
chaiming  in  oolour  and  form  than  this  house, 
Button  Place,  near  Guildford,  ^e  handsome 
volume  before  us,  bound  in  purple  clotJi,  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Weston  funilj^,  uid  profusely 
illustrated  with  outs  from  oricinal  drawings 
artists  of  repute,  teacee  the  vieismtndes  rathis 
old  country  seat.  The  frame  of  mind  in  whidi 
the  author  set  about  his  task  is  best  described 
in  his  own  words 

One  by  one  the  old  bnildings  of  our  oouotry  are 
fierisbing  by  aooident,  neglect  or  wanton  destruc- 
tion ;  their  memory  passes  away  and  their  place 
knows  them  no  more.  When  the  passion  for  cover- 
ing Ibis  island  with  railways  and  faototies  shall 
have  done  its  worst,  our  great-grandchildren  will 
hardly  possess  a  fragment  of  the  older  work  to  re- 
call to  uidr  eyes  tiia  beauty  and  Ufe  of  Bngland  in 
the  past.  And  so  it  becomes  a  sort  of  social  daty 
for  those  to  whom  chance  has  thrown  it  in  their 
path  to  preserve  such  wreckage  of  old  things  as 
the  tempest  of  change  has  left— any  relic  that  they 
find  still  moaldericg  in  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
time.  Thos  I  came  to  put  togethw  in  spare  days  of 
leisure  some  memorials  of  a  very  beautifnl  and  In- 
teresting boQse,  which  Is  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  art  and  has  not  a  few  associations  with  the  his- 
tory of  oor  country,  Pacinjr  up  and  down  the  court 
and  watching  the  hues  of  rosset  and  orange  in 
the  mouldings,  or  the  evening  light  as  it  glowed 
throDgh  the  jewelled  qoarries  in  the  oriels,  I  be- 
came carious  to  know  a  little  more  about  Uie 
builders  and  the  building  of  it.  From  what  move- 
ment of  art  did  it  spring?  Whence  came  those 
amorini  over  Tador  gates  and  the  Italian  aiabes- 
ques  in  those  Gothic  traceries  T  What  manner  of 
UCe  did  these  walls  witness  and  serve  1  Of  what 
then  were  the  men  whose  devices  are  recorded  on 
the  painted  glass?  As  one  by  one  I  learned  to 
recognise  the  story  they  could  reveal,  and  had 
found  bow  onrlously  the  house  was  eonneoted  with 
the  tempestuous  days  of  the  Eighth  Heniy  and  his 
three  children  and  successors,  as  I  traced  all  the 
circumataaces  of  the  strange  and  bloody  tragedy 
which  set  its  mark  upon  these  walls  almost  before 
the  mortar  on  them  was  dry,  I  began  for  myself  a 
conoected  record  of  the  place. 

Sutton  Place  is  an  ancient  manor  house  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wey,  in  Surrey,  about  four 
miles  from  Guildford,  and  as  many  from  Wok- 
iog.  It  was  built  between  1620-30  by  Sir 
Richard  Weston  in  the  first  outburst  of  the 
Renaissance.  Hie  material  of  which  it  is 
built  bears  an  Italian  rather  than  an  English 
stamp.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  ancient  build- 
ings still  remaining  in  our  oonntry  wbidi  are 
made  of  tetra-cotta  and  IwidE  without  any 
dressing  of  stone.  As  tiie  author  observes,  the- 
use  of  terra-ootta  not  merely  as  a  snperposecl 

*  "  AuDsls  of  an  Old  Manor  House,  Button  Flaoe, 
Guildford."  Bv  Frederick  Harrison.  Uaomiilan aad 
Co.,  London  ana  New  York. 


ornament,  but  as  a  construetiTe  element,  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  instructiTO.  After  370  years 
of  exposure  the  mouldings  remain  almost  as 
perfect  as  when  they  were  cast ;  nor  in  the 
main  does  the  terra-eotta  show  any  signs  of  de- 
cay. Moreover^  the  house  has  the  singular 
fortune  to  retain,  at  least  on  the  outside,  its 
original  form : — 

No  Elisabethan  architect  has  added  a  classical 
porch ;  no  Jacobean  magnate  has  thrown  oat  a 
ponderous  wing  with  fantastic  gables  and  a  prof a- 
Kion  of  sorolls  ;  no  Georgian  squire  has  turned  it 
into  a  miniature  Blenhdm,  or  consulted  his  com- 
fort by  adding  a  sqoare  barrack. 

Thia  the  author  attributes  to  tho  fact  that 
from  its  building  till  to-day  the  place  has  always 
remained  in  the  same  family,  and  that  a  family 
debarred  by  Its  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith 
from  taking  active  part  in  the  worid  of  affiurs. 
According  to  a  teadition  of  the  £unily,  the  Mass 
has  been  continuously  celebrated  within  its 
walls,  more  or  less  openly,  until  the  other  day, 
when  a  new  chapel  was  buUt  in  the  park. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton,  the  builder  of  Sutton 
Place,  was  for  thirtiy-three  years  the  trusted 
minister  and  servant  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1518 
he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Francis  I.  with 
his  brother,  the  Prior  of  St.  John's,  and  Sir  T. 
Boleyn.  Later  he  formed  one  of  the  brilliant 
company  of  knights  and  nobles  that  took  part 
in  toe  pageantry  known  in  history  as  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  His  son  and  heir,  a 
personal  playmate  and  minion  of  the  king,  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  four  years  later  was  exe- 
cuted on  Tower  Hill  as  one  of  the  reputed 
lovers  of  the  queen.  This  is  tia  trsgedy  re- 
ferred to  by  the  author  in  his  prehce.  Yet  the 
other  members  of  the  family  still  retained  the 
favour  of  the  king,  and  tJiree  years  after  the 
catastrophe  the  old  knight  is  found  at  court 
still  in  his  offices  and  in  the  king's  fovour.  In 
1521  be  received  the  grant  of  we  royal  manor 
of  Sutton.  Two  years  after  the  fall  of  Crom- 
well, Sir  Richard  ditd  peacefully  in  his  bed. 
His  brother,  the  prior  of  a  great  monastic 
house,  had  died  of  grief  at  the  dissolution. 
After  the  conflict  with  Spain  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  fortunes  of  the  house,  which 
still  remained  Catholic,  bettan  to  fade.  They  no 
longer  sought  alliances  with  great  houses — the 
Howards,  the  Bourohiers,  the  Stanley-Berkeleys, 
&C.,  "  whose  ffunily  bun^^laoe,"  to  quote  uie 
author,  *'  was  1^  Tower  SilL"  They  avoided 
the  perils  of  Uie  court  and  Uiey  took  no  part 
in  public  affairs  : — 

Thus  it  has  come  to  paw  that  the  genius  of  the 
place  has  retained  in  no  sosnty  degree  the  peace 
and  retirement  of  a  ruin.  The  gently  gliding 
circles  of  the  Wey,  where  it  issues  through  the 

gate  in  the  chalk  at  Guildford,  wind  round  the 
ouso  in  long  enfolding  reaches,  which  on  three 
sides  alike  shut  it  off  from  the  oelgbtwnring 
country.  The  water-mesdows  stretch  forjoUes 
from  the  foot  of  the  wooded  bank  onji^ETch  the 
house  is  placed.  Far  beyond  thecb'tfn  the  ridge 
between  Qaildrord  and  Vambajiifiies  the  ancient 
track  of  the  pilgrims  fromUfewest  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  of  CantoiBory.  Above  Galldford 
the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  chapel  of 
St.  Martha  crown^^e  western  and  eastern  hills. 
Through  the  g^p  where  the  Saxons  bridged  the 
Wey  at  Guilford  the  glades  of  Surrey  reach  In 
broken  vis^  to  the  weidd.  To  east,  head  away 
in  the  distance  in  sweeps  of  woodland  and  copse 
the  dotrns  of  Effingham  and  Clsndon  and  Horsley. 
Brged  open  upland  is  all  around,  nor  has  our  nine- 
teenth century  as  yet  broken  the  spelL  One  may 
watch  the  brick-work  and  the  mouldings  that  the 
old  knight  ra4f ed  in  the  hey-dey  of  the  Meny  King 
without  disturbance  from  the  world  or  the  edioes 
of  busy  lite.  One  listens  to  the  cooing  of  tbt 
wood-pigeon  In  the  diady  massss  of  the  Limes ; 


one  may  watch  the  kingfisher  sUm  the  unruffled 
bosom  of  the  Wey  and  the  heron  at  work  in  the 
shallows.  And  in  the  evening  there  come  aoross 
the  warren  the  murmur  of  the  tumbling  bays — the 
invention  that  the  younger  Sir  Rfchud  brought 
out  of  Brabant — and  the  beat  of  the  water>wheet 
of  the  mill,  which  is  the  mill  reoorded  by  the  Con- 
queror in  Domesday. 

As  regards  the  illtutrations  with  which  the 
book  is  lavishly  and  oocasioually  effectively 
illustrated,  many  of  the  cute  are  delicate  and 
true.  We  are  not,  however,  admirers  of  the 
prooesses  of  the  dsy  which  are  supposed  to  have 
supeneded  wood  engraving.  Some  of  the  cuts, 
indeed,  appear  to  us  out  of  tone,  and  occauon- 
ally  in  tne  case  of  landscape  cuts  the  values 
are  partly  lost ;  but  in  depicting  architectural 
details,  the  cuts  are  often  excellent  Especially 
BO  are  those  from  the  photographs  of  Vx.  Sidney 
Harristm. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


B07AL  HOBTICULTDRAL  SOCIETT. 
APRIL  II. 

Thb  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  was  filled  with 
flowers,  chiefly  Daffodils,  at  the  usual  fortnightly 
meeting,  held  on  Taesday  last.  Novelties  were 
fewer  than  usual,  but  many  fine  groups,  particu- 
larly of  indoor  plants,  were  to  be  seen.  It  was 
oer^nly  the  largest  meeting  held  this  year,  all  tLe 
available  space  being  ooonpwd. 

Orchid  OtnnmlttM. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following : — 

Dbndbobium  Niobe. — This  is  a  hybrid  between 
D.  nobile  and  D.  tortile,  and  is  a  very  beautifnl 
form,  highly  ooloured,  free,  and  in  every  way  a 
useful  cross.  There  is  much  of  the  character  of 
D.  tortile  in  the  plant,  but  more  of  D.  nobile,  yet 
not  running  closely  to  either  parent.  The  flowers 
nod  slightly,  the  sepals  and  petals  rose-parple, 
deepening  towards  the  apex,  whilst  the  lip  is 
creamy  white,  tipped  with  purple,  the  colour  with- 
in the  throat  being  deep  velvety  <^mson.  In  time 
this  hybrid  should  beoome  popular.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Vrttoh  ud  Sons,  Chelsea. 

CATTLB7A  GUATB1ULHH8IS.— This  Is  a  vny 
rare  and  beautiful  Orchid.  Three  fiowers  were 
shown,  and  thus  it  Is  somewhat  difficult  to 
judge  of  its  beauty.  There  is  a  distinct  resem- 
blance to  G.  Skinned  in  the  flowers.  They  are 
of  about  the  same  size,  and  the  colouring  is  very 
decided;  the  sepals  of  a  baff  apricot  shade, 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  mixtun  of 
the  two.  The  pointed,  brosd  petals  are  shot 
with  a  satiny  rose  tint,  the  lip  deep  rose,  and  the 
apex  of  a  similar  buff  tint  to  the  sepals.  We 
should  like  to  see  a  plant  of  it,  but  for  distinctness 
of  colouring  and  expression Jjf  is  quite  unique. 
From  the  Bt.  Hon^Jgaspb-'CEamberlain,  Bt,  M.P. 
Birmiogham--- """"^ 

^  Cybtofodium  pumotatdk  bplhhpens.— Three 
very  handsome  plants  of  this  variety  of  the 
Brasilian  C.  pnnotatum  were  shown,  and  sfilendenB 
may  be  accounted  one  of  the  brightest  Orchids  in 
cultivation.  The  large  spikes  are  crowded' with 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  beautifidly  coloured,  add, 
as  in  the  type,  the  bracts  at  the  foot  of  each  bunoh 
are  ooloured  in  a  similar  way — rich  greenish  yel- 
low, barred  with  chestont-orimson.  The  flowers 
themselves  are  very  brilliant,  the  sepals  olive- 
green,  barred  and  blotolied  thickly  with  ohestant, 
the  petals  clear  goldeu*yellow,  the  lip  of  bri^t 
shades,  the  side  lobes  almost  scarlet  and  the  front 
lobes  bright  yellow,  with  a  broad  margin  of  crim- 
son, while  around  the  crest  appears  a  suffusion  of  a 
similar  tone.  When  well  grown,  as  on  this  ooca- 
sion,  the  effect  of  the  heavy  spikes  of  bloom  is 
very  rich.  This  variety  preferves  tiie  general 
chaiaoteristlos  of  the  typC-bjit  is  in  eresy  way 
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Odontoolossuic  htbbidum  (Crawshay'fl  v«-.). 
— ^This  mhy  be  added  to  the  loQg  lUt  of  beaatiful 
OdontoglosanmB,  and  eeema  to  have  mach  ot  the 
character  of  O.  Aaderaoniannm.  The  raceme  bore 
»iz  flowen,  each  ot  fine  diape  and  bold  xlch  oolonr- 
ing,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  betokeiiiDg  a 
yigorona  conBtitntlon.  Tbe  sepaJs,  petala  and  Hp 
are  white,  beavilj'  blotched  with  cheBtout-brown 
and  flashed  with  rose,  the  oreat  jellow.  It  is  a 
dlsiioct  aod  haDdsome  form,  one  of  the  brighteet 
that  we  have  seen,  althoagh  the  onmber  of  spotted 
OdootogloeBoms  in  very  great.  From  Mr.  De  B. 
Crswsfaay,  Rosefidd,  Sevenoaks. 

A  large  and  intemtii^  gnrap  wai  that  Bhown 
hf  Mesm.  B.  8.  Williams  aod  Son,  Upper  Hdlo- 
way.  The  Orchids  shown  were  many  in  onmber, 
conspicnoiis  being  the  seveml  kinds  of  Cypripe- 
diams,  C.  Moi^nin  especially,  whioh  is  always 
grown  well  hj  this  firm.  Other  species  or  forms 
noted  were  C.  grande,  tbe  bold,  richly  coloured  C. 
Harrisfannm  Baperbiua,  C.  oaadatnm,  and  many 
others — an  intnestfog  exhibit  of  Lady's  Blippers. 
OdontogloBSDm  trinmphaos  was  shown  in  fine  chft> 
raoter;  also  a  number  of  DendroUnms,  as  the 
pretty  yellow  D.  lateolsm,  D.  Findleyannm,  D. 
Wardiannm,  and  D.  chrysodisciis,  which  has  white 
flowers  touched  with  delicate  rose.  This  fine  groop 
also  oontained  specimens  of  the  bris^tly  coloured 
Leptotes  bicolor,  Anffrsscam  SandenanDm,  Phaius 
Wallicbi,  Ada  anrantuca,  Van  da  teres  alba,  which 
has  a  rosy  lip,  and  Fescatorea  Dayana,  which  has 
thick,  fleshy,  creamy  white  flowers,  the  segments 
tipped  with  crimson-brown,  tbe  lip  of  a  similar 
tone  in  front.  The  foregoing  were  the  chief  kinds 
represented  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Low 
and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  sent  a  fine  groop  of  Or- 
chids, in  which  the  Cyprlpediam  was  a  leading 
featore.  Many  species  and  varieties  were  shown, 
and  we  also  made  note  of  the  yellow-flowered  Den- 
drobiam,  a  species  from  Moulmein,  free  in  growth 
and  bloom,  and  very  pleasing  when  shown  well. 
Excellent,  too,  were  Odontoglossum  Roexll,  Ph&ls- 
nopsids  and  Cattleyas  in  variety,  ADgraecum  San- 
derianani,  OnddiDm  saicodes,  and  many  other 
|dantB  (silver  Bankaian  medal).  A  gronp  was  also 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and  Co.,  South- 
gate,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  being  well  re- 
presented. A  note  was  made  also  of  Cattl^as, 
Ada  aarantiaoa,  Odoctoglossnm  Buckerianum, 
richly  spotted,  aod  tbe  bright  rose-colonred  Masde- 
valUa  UndenL  Messn.  Charleswortb,  Shottle- 
worth  and  Ca,  Heaton,  Bradfnd,  and  Clapham, 
had  Cattleya  gig4S,  the  flowers  of  fine  coloarfog ; 
whilst  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Swanley,  Kent, 
had  Cypripedlnm  grande  atratum,  a  bybtid  between 
C.  Roezli  and  C.  caadatum  n^om,  the  flowers 
possessing  mach  beanty.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
St.  Albans,  showed  Odontoglossam  selwoodeofe,  a 
pretty  type,  the  flowers  yellow,  barred  with  chest- 
nut-brown; Cattleya  Sohofleldlana,  sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  gfeen,  the  lip  reticulated  with 
rose-pnrple  on  a  white  grrouod  ;  0.  Schrcederee  and 
Odontofclosfnm  Kranzllni,  a  bright  type,  the  flowers 
yellow  barred  with  chestnut-brown.  Interesting 
hybrids  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Teltch  and  Sons. 
Cnelsea ;  Cyprfpedfiim  Elymene  Is  a  hybrid  between 
C.  caadatum  Wal)|ti.£Dd  C.  oaridaam,  the  flowers 
very  pale  in  oolovf;  C.  meTaStbvS.  a^cross  between  C. 
Stonei  and  Or^ookene,  is  an  intertstifigLjijbrid, 
and  a  note  be  niade  of  Cymbldium  ebnrneo- 
LowIaaBmyftbich  has  a  strikingly  distinct  flower  of 
quite ^tntS  colour,  tbe  lip  white,  the  margin  crlm- 
son-h|^nnir '  Mr.  Barberry  had  Cattleya  Triaon 
^jttlda  id  fine  oondltion,  tbe  flowers  very  large, 
^hite.  just  tODohed  with  lilao-rore.  The  Rev.  E. 
f^andley,  Bath,  had  C.  Lawrenceaoa  twnata,  tbe 
flowers  very  richly  ooloared,  rose-purple,  the  lip  of 
an  intense  shade,  rich  and  decided  ;  also  Odonto- 
glossam Andersoniaoam.  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  Honse 
fiaxdenB,  had  a  fine  specimen  of  Miltonia  stellata, 
which  is  synonymous  with  U.  flavesoens ;  It  bore 
about  twelve  spikes,  the  flowers  pale  yellow  or 
ores  my  whiter  the  npper  half  of  the  wpals  and 
p«tB]s  haired  with  ohcstDnt>hrown. 

Floral  Cknmnittee. 

Fiist-class  oertificates  were  given  to — 

Sabr&obhia  Havdaiara. — A  very  fine  form, 
the  pitohan  bald  and  tall,  and  of  a  very  charming 


colour,  light  green,  mottled  In  the  upper  portion, 
also  the  lid  with  silvery  white,  the  oase  of  the 
latter  of  quite  a  brownish  hue.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  note  1^  all  who  care  for  this  class  of  plants, 
and  thoronghly  deserved  the  award  given.  From 
MeiBre.  Piloher  and  Haada,  Bwaolay. 

BonQAiiTTiiXBA  BPKCTABILIB.— Tbls  is  a  bean* 
tlfol  climber,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a  brilliant 
pnrple-rose  ooloar,  peoDliarly  rloh  and  telling. 
From  Oapt^n  Oldfield,  mnohfleld,  Hanta. 

Azalea  Anthony  Kobtkb. — This  was  one  of 
the  flnest  things  at  the  meeting.  It  is  a  splendid 
type,  a  form  evidently  of  A.  mollis,  of  which  there 
are  many  hybrid  forms.  Tbe  specimen  shown  was 
a  mass  of  Uoom,  Mid  the  flowers  indiridoally  are 
of  large  sise,  over  2  ioohes  aoroes,  the  petals 
broad,  robust  and  of  a  brilliant  orange-yellow 
shi^e,  shot  with  rose.  It  Is  a  nsefnl  pluit  for 
floweiing  early  under  glass  und  is  in  every  way  a 
superb  type,  briltlsnt  in  colour,  and  remarkably 
free.  A  group  of  it  in  the  garden,  backed  with 
deep  green  leafage,  woold  make  an  interesting 
^otnre,  bat  for  Indomit  Is  of  valoe.  From  Mesais. 
Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamsted. 

Awards  of  merit  w^re  given  to  the  following:  — 

EtjCHABia  Lowi.— A  very  diBtloct  and  remark- 
ably interesting  form,  a  species  we  sboold  think. 
The  leaf  bus  a  somewhat  lengthy  stem,  ao<l  the 
flowers  are  quite  different  from  those  of  E. 
amasonica,  althoagh  quite  as  pure,  fragrant  and 
bold.  The  segments  are  distinctly  arranged,  the 
outer  thiee  rnther  narrower  than  the  inoer  trio 
and  the  margins  carl  over  a  litUe,  but  not  sofli- 
ciently  to  detract  from  the  beanty  of  the  flower; 
the  inner  segments  are  broad  and  give  to  the  flower 
a  semi-double  aspect,  whilst  the  cap  is  light  green 
on  the  inside — a  delicate  contrast.  We  know  little 
ot  this  Eucharis  as  yet,  but  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  becoming  a  thoroughly  good  garden  plant, 
robutt,  free  and  remarkably  distinct — a  point  of 
no  small  importance.  Fiom  Messrs.  H.  Low  and 
Co.,  Upper  Clapton. 

OABHATioir  Fbikceh  Hat.— It  appears  that 
Mr.  Smith  Ls  growing  and  ral^ng  other  than 
border  varieties.  A  small  group  of  seedling  Mai* 
maison  Carnations  was  shown  and  this  variety 
selected  for  award.  The  plant  is  very  stamg  lo 
growth,  free- flowering,  and  bears  large  bright 
scarlet-crimson  flowen>,  broad,  foil,  aod  with  an 
exceptionally  fine  petal,  whilst  the  fragranoe  Is 
delicionsly  sweet.  In  raising  up  a  race  of  new 
Halmaison  Carnations,  the  hybridist  in  this  case 
hss  gained  marked  success,  the  plants  strong  In 
habit  and  free-flowertog,  while  fragrance  is  a  cha- 
raoteristio  trait.  We  hope  that  many  more  good 
thiugs  will  come  from  this  garden.  From  Mr. 
Martin  Smith,  Hayes  Common,  Beckenham, 

Iris  saari  kazabbmsis.— This  belonp  to  the 
Oncocyclus  groap.  A  valoabte  deat^Iptum  of  this 
species  is  f^ven  in  Thb  Gabdbn,  S^bmary  18, 
1893,  p.  132,  and  the  form  named  naxarensis  is 
very  (Uiarming.  The  falls  are  about  1^  inches 
across,  greyish  white,  thickly  spotted  with  crim- 
son, the  t»se  of  a  deep  vdvety  shade — a  lovely 
colour.  The  standards  are  almost  white,  but  with 
a  distinct  tinge  of  Hlao — a  ddle^ly  ooloared  and 
pleasing  foiin.  Shown  by  Mr.  T.  3.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Naraeries,  Tottenham. 

ttam  CABNATioir  Ubiab  Fikb.— A  large  group 
of  well-grown  plants  of  ^is  variety  was  shown. 
The  growth  is  onnsoally  v^oroas  and  free,  the 
flowen  produced  in  profasion  and  of  very  fine 
colour,  also  sweetly  scented,  quite  a  strong  clove 
fragrance.  It '  is  much  like  the  old  Clove,  the 
colour  deep  crimson,  pet^  broad,  and  forming 
a  full  handsome  flower.  We  stf^ild  think  that  It 
has  the  attributes  of  a  first-class  variety — strong 
constitution,  freedom,  richness  of  coloor,  and 
scent.  A  silver  medal  was  also  awarded  to  the 
gronp.  From  Mr.  May,  The  Nnrseiies,  Ui^r 
Edmonton. 

Canna  FBoaBBSBiON.— This  is  another  heaatifnl 
French  variety,  dwarf,  very  free-floweriog,  and 
bearing  bloomi  of  great  beanty ;  the  petals  are 
broad,  robait,  and  sj^tendldly  ooUmred,  rich  orange- 
ydlow,  barred  and  spotted  with  earmlne.  It  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  dwatf-growlBg 


French  Cannaf.  Fmn  Messxs.  Fanl  and  Bern, 

Cheshunt. 

Pybub  cabdinalib.— This  is  a  garden  form  of 
tbe  well-known  P.  japonics.  It  is  a  splendid  va- 
riety, the  flowers  large,  well  sh^ied,  and  brilliant 
crimson  in  colour,  far  more  so  than  those  of  the 
type.  A  groop  of  it  would  makea  fine  feature  in  the 
$^en.asitisthe  best  of  all  varieties  for  else  of 
flowerand  brilliancy  of  colouring.  From  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  Knaphil),  Woking. 

Daffodils  made  a  great  show.  The  hall  was  In  a 
large  measure  occapied  with  them,  but  tbe  large 
displays  of  Messrs.  Ban  and  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
and  other  firms  are  always  interesting.  The  Nar- 
cissi from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Bon  comprised  a  ool- 
leotion  of  the  several  sections  into  which  tbe 
fiunify  is  sjdit  ap,  Barri,  Burbidgei,  aod  so  forth. 
One  of  the  moat  conspicuous  kinds  was  Barn  Sen- 
sation, the  oup  margined  with  clear  bright  orange- 
scarlet  ;  also  C,  J.  Backhouse,  in  which  also  the 
cup  is  enriched  with  orange- scarlet.  This  type  is 
in  good  coh>ar  this  year,  and  shown  boldly,  as  on 
thb  occasion,  appears  to  advautRge.  Sidendld 
Uooms  of  the  trumpet  Glory  of  Leyden  were  in  the 
collection,  measuring  no  less  than  5  inches  acrosf, 
the  segments  pale  yellow,  and  tbe  trumpet  of  a 
bright  self  shade ;  it  is  a  noble  flower.  Gloria 
Mnndi,  yellow  cop,  brilliant  orange ;  Shakespeare, 
pale  yellow  perianth,  bat  deeper  coloured  trampet; 
and  IneomparaUlis  Queen  Sophia,  a  bcM,  hand- 
come  variety,  were  also  shown.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  more  Interesting,  bat  the  ooUectitm  com- 
prised all  leading  kinds,  also  eariy  Tulips  and  a 
few  hardy  plants  in  bloom  at  this  season.  A  silver- 
gilt  medal  was  awarded  for  tbe  Daffodils  and  a 
bronseBanksian  for  the  Tulip.  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware 
had  an  interesting  display  of  Daffodils,  as  Km- 
pr«s)>.  Sir  Waikin,  maximas,  Coootese  of  Annesley, 
Golden  Spar,  obvallaris,  Ac.,  besides  the  brilliantly 
coloured  Tnllpa  Boissieri,  Iris  atro-purporea,  rich 
chocolate-brown,  I.  Helenie,  purple-rose,  and  the 
deep-coloured  Muscari  atlanticnm  (silver-gilt 
medal).  A  group  of  Narcissi  came  from  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Shnttleworth  and  Co.,  the  flowers  representing 
many  varieties,  while  hardy  plants,  as  the  Ery- 
thronlnnis,tafted  FanBles,Hencberasaoguinea,  and 
Prlmolas  of  several  kinds,  were  also  represented. 
Messrs.  J.  Vdtob  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  bnnchea 
of  double  Daffodils  and  an  interesting  series  of 
crosses.  Seedling  Daffodils  came  also  from 
Mr.  J.  Mellender,  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop, 
bat  the  most  loterestinir  collection  was  that 
from  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Bngleheart,  Appleshaw, 
Andover.  N.  Ajax  croHied  with  N.  poetioos  gave 
a  flower  very  near  to  N.  Nelsont  Sol  is  a  fine 
trumpet  kind,  lar^e  and  finely  ooloared,  a  bold, 
handsome  type.  Firefly  is  a  pleasing  hybrid  for 
its  form,  the  Bowers  neat,  shapely,  and  white,  with 
a  bright  orange-scarlet  cap.  Evidently  it  has 
poeticuB  blood  in  it.  Ftoweia  resulting  also  from 
such  crosses  as  N.  Ajax  and  N.  triandruB,  N.  Ajax 
and  N.  posticus  poetamm,  and  the  white  Ajax 
and  poetfeos  to  show  origin  of  Leeds!,  were  ubo 
exhibited.  N.  Horsfleldi  x  N.  poetlcus  gave  a 
flower  shorter  In  the  trumpet  than  the  Ajax 
parent.  Tbe  Rev.  N.  J.  Miller  also  exhibited  Daffo- 
dils. A  jdeasing  display  of  hardy  Qowers,  well  set  np 
with  bits  of  sandstone  between  to  give  a  natural 
effect,  was  made  by  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Company,  Millmead,  Guildford.  Primnlas  la 
variety,  Saxiftaga  longlfolia  vera,  Alyssum  pyre- 
oaicum,  Gentians,  Polygala  Cham«buxoB  purpurea, 
and  the  charming  Rhododendron  Chamsecistus, 
were  exhibited  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  Panl  and 
Son  had  a  fine  gronp,  comprising  standard  plants, 
a  sheet  of  bloom,  of  Genista  pnacox  and  Cytlnu 
sooparins  Andreanus,  also  hardy  i^nts  in  variety. 
Brooms  grown  thus  are  of  much  value  for  decora- 
tion (silver  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Caonell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  had  a  Isxgo  collection  of  Wallflowers,  as 
Golden  Tom  Thumb,  Dwarf  Maroon,  very  deep  in 
colour,  and  the  double  y^ow  Cheiri  Inteus  plenmi, 
besides  Primrose  Harbinger,  pore  whltewith  yellow 
centre. 

-  The  exhibits  of  hardy  thii^  were  nomerons. 
An  Interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
oollectioo  of  variedes  of  pydonia  (Pyros)  ja- 
ponlea  from  Meesn.  James  T^loh  and  Sons, 
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Chelsea,  as  rosea,  rou ;  atro-parpoTea,  deep  ciim- 
Bon,  Tery  rich;  alba,  white,  tbited  with  row; 
Maalei,  smothered  with  its  oiwige-Boarlet  flowers 
— a  fine  iutrodnotion,  more  Blender  in  growth  than 
O.  japonlca,  bat  blooms  in  greater  profoBion— and 
C.  Uoerlooeei,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given 
in  Thb  Gabden,  Jane  29, 1891.  A  coloored  plate 
was  given  of  C.  japonlca  alba  and  pink  var.  in 
The  Gaboen  of  August  8, 1891.  The  same  firm 
also  had  Waterer's  Cherry,  Andromeda  speclosa  cas- 
sinrefolia,  and  the  whlte-fiowered  Eaiybla  Gontii 
(idlver  medal).  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albaiy  Park 
Gardens,  Oaildfbrd,  showed  flowering  shoots 
of  niiladelphas  inodoras  grandiflorus  and  Salvia 
jpesnerlieflora.  A  group  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  (Fon- 
tin's  variety),  or  Convallaria  majalis  grandiflom, 
to  give  its  fall  title,  came  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Morse, 
The  NDrserlea,  Bpsom.  This  is  a  remarkably  fine 
form  whea  well  grown,  Uie  bells  larger,  of  the  paieat 
white,  and  very  sweet.  It  is  robut  in  every  war. 
We  have  bad  occasion  before  to  refer  to  It.  Mr. 
Donglas  exhibited  Anrioaia  Marmfon,  a  grey-edged 
variety  of  much  value,  and  from  the  Wisley  gar- 
den of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  came  fiowers  of  the 
Gentianella  (Gentiana  acaulis),  the  colours  varied 
and  very  pretty,  especially  the  pale  shades. 

Boies  were  shown  welL  Two  boxes  of  splendid 
blooms  of  various  kinds  oame  fiom  Hr.  Frauk 
Cant,  Brt^swick,  Colchester.  The  fiowers  were  of 
fine  character,  and  included  amongst  others  Aa- 
goste  Rigotaid,  Viscountesa  Folkestone,  The  Bride, 
Xiphetos,  Her  Majesty,  Sozaune  Mirie  Rodo* 
oanachi,  Violette  Bouyer,  and  Ethel  Brownlow, 
very  fine.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son  had  speoimens 
of  Polyantha  Rose",  such  as  Anne  Marie  de  Hon- 
travel,  Perle  d'Or,  Ma  Paquerette,  Oldre  des  Poly- 
antha (stiver  medal).  A  similar  award  went  to  Mr. 
P.  Perry,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Tncker,  Mlddleton 
Hall,  Brentwood,  Essex,  for  a  group  of  pot  Boses, 
well  grown  and  comprising  leading  kinds.  Stove 
w)d  greenhouse  pluits  were  shown  largely,  and 
several  fine  groops  were  put  np  by  well-known 
firms.  A  sUver-gUt  medal  was  awarded  to  Mflssn. 
J.  lAing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  an  exttfuive 
and  beautiful  display.  It  comprised  Lilacs  in  pots, 
the  deep  blue  Lesoheoanltla  blloba  major.  Azaleas, 
Olivias,  Caladlams,  and  other  indoor  plants  in 
beauty  at  this  season.  It  is  not  often  one  sees  a 
better  variety  of  things.  A  similar  award  went  to 
Messts.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Cluton,  for  a  mis- 
cellaneoQs  oollection.  Cytisos  Andreanus  was 
largely  represented,  also  Staphylea  colchice,  the 
deeply  coloured  Genista  atleana.  Correa  cardinalts, 
Boropia  elatior,  B.  heterophylla,  Pimelea  spec- 
tabilis,  &o.,  a  very  interesting  group,  in  which  eacdi 
flower  was  shown  in  quantity.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cut- 
bosh  and  Sod,  Higbgate,  were  given  a  silver  medal 
for  a  oollection  of  mlscellaneons  plaals,  com- 
posing Brioa  perspicoa  ereota,  varieties  of  B. 
ventricosa.  Mignonette  Cathnsh's  Crimson  Olant, 
a  very  fine  variety ;  Leschenaoltia  biloba  major, 
PfBonies  and  Asaieas.  Messrs.  B.  8.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  HoUoway,  had  a  well-arranged  group, 
including  a  large  plant  of  Rhododendron  McNabi- 
auum,  the  Sowers  white,  tinged  with  rose ;  R 
Duohesa  of  Bnodeoch,  the  flowers  luge  and 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  also ;  Amaryllises  in 
variety,  Clivias,  Azaleaf^,  Stai^ylea  oolchloa,  aco. 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Xorwood  Boad,  bad  Ericas  and 
othOT  miscellaneous  plants  (bronze  medal)  ;  whilst 
Messrs.  E.  D.  Shnttleworth  and  Co.,  Feckbam  Bye, 
bad  a  large  group  of  Cycads  (bronze  medal). 

FBIZBS  fob  DAPPODIL& 

Prizes  were  offered  for  Daffodils.  For  a  collec- 
tion, the  premier  award  went  to  the  Bev.  Engtoe 
Bourne,  Dnnston  Vioarage,  Lincoln.  The  flowers 
were  satisfactory  and  comprised  a  great  variety  of 
kinds.  Mr.  Eingsmlll,  Bushey  Heath,  was  second, 
the  Rev.  O.  P.  Haydon,  Hatfield  Vicarage,  Don- 
caster,  third ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Melles,  Sewardstone 
Lodge,  Chingford,  fourth.  The  Rev.  Engine 
Bourne  was  flrst  also  for  nine  varieties,  the  flower* 
nnosnally  fine,  and  oomprlsliig  inoompaiaUUs  Lol- 
worth,  maximus,  J.  B.  H.  OBmm,  iuotHapaiaUlis  O. 
J.  Backhouse,  Empress  and  Glory  of  Leyden,  all  In 
excellent  character.  Mr.  Eingsmill  was  second. 
For  six  Taiieties,  tbe  Rev.  Q.  F.  Haydon  was  flnrt, 


showing  Hortfieldi,  Six  Watkin,  oiqMX,  Emperor 
and  Bani  omairiooaB;  Mr.  J.  W.  Melles  being 

seoond. 

Fruit  Oommittee. 

There  .were  some  interesting  exhibits  before  this 
committee,  oonslstdig  of  Apples  in  qoantity,  with 
good  collections  of  Stmwberries  and  v^taues. 

Flrst-olass  oerUficates  were  awarded  to— 

Apple  Jaoqttik,  a  very  solid  fmit.above  medium 
size,  and  somewhat  resembliog  Golden  Spire.  It  is 
conical  and  slightly  ribbed,  with  a  bright  golden 
colour  and  a  brisk  flavour.  It  is  a  grand  keeper, 
and  is  stated  to  be  a  good  cropping  variety.  From 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son. 

LxrrrucB  Vbitcr's  Goldbn  Quunt,  a  vnry  dis- 
tinct variety  of  a  light  green  oolonr,  the  growth 
being  dwarf  and  compact  ud  the  heart  solid.  .It 
is  an  excellent  Lettnoe  for  early  sowing,  as  It  soon 
hearts,  and  being  of  a  golden  oolonr,  every  portion 
presents  a  blanched  appearance.  This  was  sown 
in  January  and  grown  in  oold  frames,  thns  showing 
its  value  as  a  forcing  variety.  From  Mr.  T.  W.  Bind, 
BUtead  House  Gardens,  Oodalming. 

A  collection  of  fruit  was  sent  from  Syon  House 
by  Mr.  Wythes,  comprising  New  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  well  finished,  St.  John's  Fig,  and  a  capital 
lot  of  StrawtMiries,  the  variety  being  a  dwarf  Keens' 
Seedling.  Mr.  Wjthes  also  sent  twelve  dishes  of 
vegetables  of  great  merit  for  the  time  of  year,  the 
varieties  staged  being  Asparagus,  Seakale  (very 
flae),  Sharpe's  Victor  Potato,  Syon  House  Beans, 
Cucumbers,  Veitch's  dwarf  Kale,  Lyon  Leek, 
BlUun's  Cabbage,  Victoria  Spinach,  Catty's  SoUpse 
Broccoli  and  Veitoh's  Purple  Sivooting  Broccoli. 
These  w«re  nicely  staged  and  made  a  pleasing  ex- 
hibit (silver  Bankslan  medal).  A  dish  of  V^etable 
Marrows  (a  new  variety)  was  sent  by  Mr.  Leaoh, 
Albuiy  Park,  Guildford,  Tbe  seed  was  sown  on 
January  22,  and  the  Marrows  were  ready  for  use  in 
tbe  first  week  in  April.  Mr.  T.  Laztoo,  Bedford, 
sent  nina  plants  in  pots,  laden  with  fndt,  of  his 
new  Strawberry,  Royal  Sovereign.  This  kind  ma 
certificated  last  year  and  now  received  a  cultural 
commendation,  the  committee  thinking  very  highly 
of  it  as  a  forcing  variety.  From  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens  was  sent  a  small  collec- 
tion of  well-grown  Apples.  These  had  been  grown 
in  pots.  Mr.  Barron  sent  them  to  show  how  well 
Apples  will  keep  when  grown  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  The  kinds  sent  embraced  King  of 
tbe  Flppins,  Annie  Blizabeth,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Galloway  Pippin,  Hoary  Morning  and  Lane's  Prince 
Alberi'.  From  Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhamsted,  was 
sent  a  nice  lot  of  Prince  Albert  Apple  to  show  Its 
good  keeping  qualities.  The  flesh  was  very  firm 
and  the  flavour  excellent.  From  the  same  source 
was  sent  a  new  seedling  Apple  named  St.  John, 
nils  committee  desired  to  see  again  later  to 
test  its  keeping  qualities.  Mr.  Woodward,  Barbam 
Court,  Maidstone,  sent  a  new  soedling  Apple  of 
nice  appearance,  but  over-ripe.  From  Mr.  W. 
Divers,  Wierton  House,  Maidstone,  came  fifteen 
dishes  of  Apples,  chiefly  dessert  kinds ;  these  were 
past  their  best. 

The  leotuB  announced  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Im 
Thnrm  was  onavoldably  postponed.  The  secretary 
said  be  much  r^retted  Mr,  Im  Thurm's  absence, 
and  be  proposed  to  read  a  PH>er  on  the  Citron 
sent  to  the  scientific  committee  by  Dr.  Bonavla, 
who  had  gone  into  the  history  of  this  fruit  at 
great  length.  At  tbe  commeucement  be  stated 
the  Citron  was  one  of  the  oldest  fruits  known, 
having  been  grown  many  centuries  ago  in  Egypt, 
chiefly  on  aocouot  of  its  medicinal  properties. 
He  named  various  works  where  tbe  fmic  was 
flgored,  and  gave  a  list  of  writers  who  bad  spoken 
of  this  fruit  and  its  uses  in  their  works.  Five 
centuries  ago  it  was  established  in  Italy,  and 
later  it  was  found  in  quantity  in  Persia  and  Greece, 
and  was  now  ^rown  largely  in  the  countries 
named.  In  India  there  are  various  types,  and 
in  Ohina  there  are  many  traditions  of  the  uses 
of  the  Citron,  but  one  he  could  vouch  for,  and  that 
was  the  value  of  tbe  fruit  in  bad  oases  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  as  he  himself  had  seen  its  good 


effects  in  such  cases.  The  writer  also  mentioned 
its  use  in  various  forms  in  the  Ea^t,  and  conolodad 
with  a  list  of  countries  in  which  this  fruit  bad 
been  found. 

Mr.  Crowley,  who  growd  this  fruit  in  qoantity 
under  glass,  gave  his  mode  of  culture.  The  fruit 
when  preswred  dther  whole  or  otherwise  be  found 
uaef oL  The  trees  never  failed  to  bear  freely,  and 
tbe  oultnre  was  very  simple.  He  hai  grown  the 
Citron  for  a  long  time  with  much  snocsss,  and 
thought  such  a  nsetnl  finiit  should  be  more  wiAtAj 
cultivated. 

Sir  J.  Llewellyn  aided  a  few  words  as  to  the 
growth  of  this  fruit  in  Glamorganshire,  and 
mentioned  how  the  varieties  of  Oltrous  and 
Oranges  oame  to  be  grown  there. 


United  Hortioultural  Beneflt  and  Pro- 
vident Society.  —The  moDtbljr  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  on  Mouda;  evening 
last.  Five  new  members  were  elected  and  three  others 
nominated.  Mr.  S.  M.  Se^r  became  an  honorary 
member.    Onl;  two  mamberi  are  on  the  sick  fund. 

Omithogaluni  arabicum-— Could  anj  reader 
of  Thi  Gabdbx  give  advice  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  in  pots,  at  I  have  tried  ittwiee  and  tailed  9  The 
first  time  the  balbs  ramuned  sound  for  two  years,  but 
gAY»  no  signs  of  growth,  either  leaf  or  root,  and  they 
oventuallv  decayed.  As  to  the  second  lot  tried,  they 
have  partly  done  the  same  thing,  and  ynrtlj  made  a  very 
weak  spindly  growth,  but  not  enough  tu  warrant  any 
bloom  this  year.  I  may  nay  that  a  neighbouring  gw- 
dener  found  the  same  thing  hapaen  with  the  bulbs 
plan'ed  oat  in  the  open.— J.  B.,  Weat  Surrey. 

Death  of  Mr.  W.  R.  M'Kelvie.— We  regret 
to  record  the  death,  on  the  2nd  inst.  of  Mr.  WiUiaui 
Hosa  M'Kelvie,  superintendent  of  public  parks  a^ 
cemeteries  in  Dnudee.  The  deoeased  had  held  the 
appoiatnient  since  1808. 


Sprizig  flowers  at  Dropmore.— Early  spring 
flowers  were  pretty  when  we  were  at  Dropmore  a 
few  days  ago.  Primroses  lo  variety,  the  colours 
decided  and  varied,  are  largely  used,  especially  a 
soft  lilac  kind,  and  the  beds  are  edged  with  An> 
brietias,  which  make  a  charmir^  maigin,  better 
far  than  any  land  of  fancy  edging.  Dog's-tootii 
Vitdets,  tbe  several  forms  of  Windflower  and  Nar- 
cissi colottr  the  ground.  The  variety  named  odoms 
rugulosQs  was  noteworthy.  It  Is  graceful  in  growth 
and  the  flowers  are  rich  yellow.  The  Rhododen* 
drons  are  coming  into  bloom,  and  forms  of  R. 
arboreum  and  R.  Nobleanom  have  been  gay  for 
some  little  time  past,  but  it  is  not  onUl  the  masses 
of  Azaleas  and  the  bulk  of  the  lUiododendrons  are 
In  full  beauty  that  Dropmore  is  seen  at  its  best. 

The  weftther  in  West  Herts.— Although 
somewhat  colder,  the  same  type  of  weather,  which 
has  now  prevailed  for  over  mi.  weeks,  still  holds. 
During  this  period  there  have  been  only  four  days 
when  tbe  temperature  of  the  air  daring  the  day- 
time has  been  below  tbe  average  for  the  time  of  year. 
The  nights,  on  the  other  hand,  have  proved  mostly 
cold,  but  tbe  air  being  remarkably  dry,  but  little, 
if  any,  injury  has  been  done  to  vegetatioiL  The 
temperature  of  Uia  soil  at  2  feet  deep  now  stands 
at  £0°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  at  52°,  showing  a  rise  of 
i°  at  both  depths  since  the  beginnlog  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  No  rain  whatever  has  falleQ  here  for 
four  weeks,  and  less  than  half  an  inch  since  Feb- 
ruary. For  over  ten  days  no  water  at  all  has  come 
through  the  2^  feet  of  soil  in  either  of  my  percola- 
tion gaoges.  Daring  the  last  flve  weeks  the  record 
of  bright  sunshine  Das  been  very  remarkable,  on 
only  fonr  days  fallii^  below  six  hours  and  on  six 
days  exceeding  ten  hours.  For  more  than  ten 
days  the  wiad  has  come  entirely  from  Some  w>int 
between  north  and  south-east.— S.  M.,  jBstA- 


Names  of  plants,—^.  Hand.— 8,  Kerria  ja- 
ponlca fl.-pl,;  please  send  fresh  Specimens  of  the  others. 
 H.  Bumey.— Bupatorium  npaiium. 

ITames  of  trait,— Q.  Jockam.— Aj^  not  xe* 
cognised. 
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THE  CLIUATXC  INFLUBNCE  OF  FOBESTa 
Whilb  wiiten  on  fonstiy  and  frieodi  of  the 
foTWtiy  moTemrat  have  been  adTocating  reform 
n  the  pablio  treatment  of  forests  on  the  gronnd  of 
their  ooDjeotored  climatic  importance,  a  tho- 
zoDgh  investigation  of  the  qnestion  has  been  made 
In  Enropr,  where  vell-established  forest  adminis- 
tratioos  rsnderad  posslbte  raoh  work  on  an  ezten- 
sive  scale— each  a  scale  as  is  neoessary  for  condn- 
sira  results.  The  qaestion  of  praotioal  importaooe 
Is  not  so  much  as  to  the  effects  of  the  forest  opon 
the  general  climate,  bat  as  to  the  local  modifloa- 
lion  of  climatic  conditions  produced  thereby.  We 
are  net  concerned  as  to  whether  the  total  r^fall 
over  the  Continent  is  increased,  bot  whether  the 
distribution  of  [oeol^tation  In  time  and  quantity 
orer  and  near  a  f<»8Bt  area  is  InBoenoed  1^  its 
fxistecoe ;  whether  we  or  oor  crops  feel  its  absence 
or  praseaoe  in  oar  immediate  neighboarhood.  We 
can  readily  onderstand  that  an  effect  apon  dimate 
(If  any)  most  be  dne  In  the  first  place  to  the 
mechanical  obstmction  wbioh  the  fore*t  cover 
prdsenti  to  the  passage  of  air  oarrents  and  to  the 
action  of  the  son's  rays  apon  the  soil ;  that  it  must 
resnit  from  a  difference  in  insolatioa  and  con- 
■eqnent  differences  in  tempeiatare  and  evaporation 
orer  forest  and  field ;  and  that  this  iDflaence  can 
become  appreciable  only  when  large  enoogh  air 
oolnmns  of  different  oharaotrrs  are  opposed  to 
aanh  other  capable  of  producing  local  onrrents  of 
til.  which  may  interoommoDloate  the  character- 
istics ol  one  area  to  the  other,  or  of  dianging  the 
oharaoter  of  passing  air  oarreots.  The  size  and 
character  of  forest  growth,  Its  density,  height, 
situation  and  oomporitiou  are  much  more  impor- 
tant in  determhiing  its  inflaenoe  Umn  has  been 
hitherto  sapposed.  It  is  not  trees,  bat  masMS  of 
foliage  which  may  be  effective. 

The  most  important  cootribations  towards  a 
Rolntion  of  the  gaesUon  of  cUmatio  forest  in- 
flnenoes  an  the  observations  at  three  seta  <rf  forest 
metewologlOBl  stations,  established  in  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  Aastila  The  systems,  made  np  of 
double  stations,  one  within,  the  other  without,  the 
forest,  bat  nader  similar  conditions  otherwise,  can- 
Apt  finally  decide  the  qaestion  of  the  climatic  in- 
fluence of  the  forest,  but  th<^  may  fomisb  pre- 
liminaiy  data  la  estabUshing  the  differences  be- 
tween mM«oniloglcal  conditlcais  in  the  fwest  and 
in  the  open,  from  which  fincJly  the  reaction  of  one 
upon  the  other  may  be  dednced  with  the  aid  of 
additional  observatioos  in  radial  stations,  snch  as 
have  been  more  recently  established  in  Anstria. 
'  The  observations  in  the  forest  meteorological  sta- 
tions of  the  canton  Berne,  lately  published,  com- 
prise nineteen  years  at  three  sets  of  stadona,  the 
longest  systematic  series  of  ohservati<ms  so  far  re- 
oorded.  Only  the  temperatare  observationa  of  ak, 
soil  and  tree  interior  are  so  far  poblisbecl,  with 
t«8ttlts  which  permit  of  the  following  ooadnsions : 
The  air  temperatures'  taken  8  mtttres  above  ground 
are  fonnd  in  the  forest  lower  for  mean  annual  as 
Well  as  mean  monthly,  except  during  the  winter 
months.  The  difference  is  greater  at  1p.m.  (time  of 
daily  maximum)  tlian  at  9  ajn.,  and  increases  as 
the  season  temper&ttue  inraeaaes,  leaohlng  Us 
maximom  in  Jo^,  then  dwreaiing  towaidi  antnnm ; 
in  winter  the  air  temperature  in  the  wooda  ia  nearly 
the  same  as  In  the  open,  or,  at  least,  only  slightly 
warmer.  The  evergreen  forest  seems  to  exert 
greater  cooling  influenoe  than  the  Beeoh  woods. 
'  Altogether,  the  range  of  temperatares  throng  the 
}ear  la  from  2^^  to  3°  Fahrenheit  greater  ul  the 
open.  The  aw-aorisoe  in  the  open  in  aimuner  is 
warmer,  in  winter  colder  than  tba  air;  in  the 
forest,  on  the  eontimiy,  the  snrfaoa  tempentore  is 
always  lower  than  the  air  temperatare,  and.  the 
forest  soil  shows  at  all  depths  dnilog  ^>riog,  sum- 
mer and  antomn  lower  temperatares,  bat  in  winter 
either  the  same  or  sUgbUy  wanner  than  the'  open. 
The  greatest  difllarence  la  found  at  tbejm&oe,  tin 
Spraoe  foiMt  at  Berne  ezblUtingthegmtestoool- 


Ingeffeot to  the  extent  9°Fahz«iheit,whilethe 
warming  effeot'in  wfAter  ranges  only  from  1°  to  2°. 
At  9  a.m.  no  difference  was  found  between  tern- 
peratiues  breast-high  and  in  the  crown  of  the 
trees,  but  at  4  o'clock  theorown  shows  higher  tem- 
peratare, except  in  winter,  when  it  is  as  cold  as, 
or  colder  than,  the  lower  parts.  The  trees  are 
always  colder  than  the  sorroanding  air  and  colder 
than  Qm  air  in  the  open,  especially  In  anmmer. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  factors  whioh  help  to  cool 
the  sir. temperature  in  tiie  fraest  and  possibly  in- 
duce condensation  of  mdstnre-Uden  air  oarrents. 
The  range  of  tree  tempetttDrea  is  smaller  Ihtu  that 
of  air.  temperatures. 

From  tiie  observations  at  the  German  stations, 
dxteen  In  namber,  wbioh  extend  throogh  now 
e%hte«i  years,  the  moet  interesting  result  regard- 
ing tortat  infioence  upon  rainfall  maybe  cited  at 
the  station  of  Lintzel.  This  station  is  sitnated  in 
the  great  Lnenebarg  heath,  a  piairie-Uke  oountry, 
whioh,  during  the  existence  of  the  stations,  has 
been  reforested,  so  that  on  an  area  of  twenty-five 
square  miles  the  following  change  took  ]^aoe  :— 


Before  rtlon  taUon. 
ndd  utd  mwdow,  IS  per  c«nK 
HMfh      .      .      B6  „ 
Varart     .      .       s     „  (old) 


After  raforeststtoD. 

10  per  oent 
10 

ao  „ 


The  reforestation  took  place  at  the  rate  of  1000 
to  1500  acres  a  year  at  first,  afterward  more  slowly, 
until  8000  acres  were  under  forest. 

Comparing  the  rainfall  observations  with  those 
from  stations  outside  of  the  forest  conditions,  bat 
near  enoogh  to  be  available  for  comparison,  the 
following  U)ai»ea  took  idaoe  at  Lintzel.  While  at 
first  the  rainfaU  was  ooly  aboat  eighty  per  oent.  of 
that  at  the  other  atadou.  It  iBiffeased  as  fd- 
lowa: — 


18U. 

81-8 


1888. 
80-8 


1884. 
W-S 


188S. 

n-8 


188a, 

100-8 


ISS7. 
1087 


1888. 
lOS-0 


So  that  finally  it  rose  from  a  deficiency  of  nearly 
twenty  per  cent,  to  an  excess  of  nearly  four  per 
cent. 

The  observations  at  the  Austrian  stations  cover 
a  pwiod  of  eight  years.  These  stations,  of  which 
tlkere  are  three  sets,  are  radial,  that  is  to  say, 
thero  are  several  sets  of  instruments  in  the  open  at 
varying  distances  and  in  different  directions  from 
the  forest,  by  which  arrangement,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  only  the  difference  of  meteorological  condi- 
tions, but  also  the  influenoe.  If  any,  of  the  forest 
areas  may  be  determined.  These  obserratlons  are 
especially  valuable  because  they  have  been  taken 
at  wioos  httgbts  above  the  soil,  and  therefore 
Indicate  the  differmces  in  vertical  dlsMbntlon  of 
these  meteorological  factors  of  temperatare  and 
moisture.  Comparing  the  air  temperatures  of 
forest  and  fidd  at  the  same  height  above  the  soil, 
namely  at  16  feet,  36  feet,  and  48  feet,  we  find  in 
the  daytime  the  same  temperature,  lower  below, 
higlMff  above  the  crowns  tban  at  oorraspondlng 
hd^hts  in  the  open,  wUle  In  the  nl^t  the  tem- 
peratare in  and  above  the  crowns  is  lower.  Yet 
Um  dUterenoes  are  not  very  great. 

The  absolute  humidity  is  ^ways  greater  in  and 
above  the  forest  This  excess  is  smallest  towards 
morning  and  reaches  its  maximum  at  noon,  Ihen 
decreases  attain.  The  difference  at  noon  is  0-55- 
0-63  inches  with  calm  air.  The  relative  humidity 
at  all  heights  and  all  times  is  higher  in  the 
forest,  the  difference  in  oalm  weaQier  at  16  feet 
reaching  as  high  as  13  to  13^  per  cent,  in  the 
mean  of  otwervaUons.  At  48  feet  it  is  less,  yet  in 
the  hours  towards  morning  It  Is  still  ten  and  nine- 
tenths  per  oent.  greater  than  over  the  open.  In 
regard  to  the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  is  noteworihy 
that  in  the  forest  the  relative  humidity  inoreases 
and  deceases  at  the  same  time  with  the'  abaolate 
humidity,  while  usually  in  the  field  they,  have 
owosite  progressions.  This  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  forest  is  at  the  same  time  a  source  of 
atmospheric  water  supply  and  of  cooling.  Since  in 
the  open,  the  water  supplies,  nnder  the  infiuence 
of  higher  temperatures  and  unchecked  winds,  are 
more  raadlly  uchansted  or  redaced  to  a  minimum 
where  evaporation  and  tran^ipiration  of*  the 


covering  [^ts  do  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
temperatare  Increase,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
forest  ret^hs  for  a  longer  time  a  water  supply 
wbioh  is  easily  available. 

The  observation  that  both  absolute  and  relative 
humidity  are  increased  in  the  forest  is  a  new  and 
important  fact,  whioh  had  not  been  appuent  from 
the  observations  of  the  German  stations  sifcaated 
under  the  Inflaenoe  of  aa  oceanic  (the  Baltio  and 
AtlantiQ)  oUmnta,  which  Is  oharaoterised  by  high 
relative' bamidlty  and  tmly  oooaalonal  high  tempe- 
ratares, white  the  Angtrian  statitms  are  situated 
near  the  region  of  the  pontic  dry  climate.  '  In  snch 
a  ctimale  the  dry  air  is  capable  of  taking  np  addi- 
tional water  supplies  from  the  forest,  and  since  the 
latter  has  also  a  cooling  effect,  both  absolute  and 
relative  homUUfy  of -air  onnants  paissing  it  Is  tn> 
creased,  whOe  In  the  ooaaqlo  climate  the  abaolate 
moisture,  alnmdy  high,  cannot  bo  increased,  and 
only  the  cooling  effect  of  the  forest  afbots  the  re- 
lative hnmidity.  This  important  difference  in 
general  climatic  conditions  must  be  kept  In  view 
when  discussing  forest  inflaenoee.  In  comparing 
forest  and  open  field,  the  Und  of  cover  of  the 
latter  mostalso  betal»nintoaoooant.  Daringthe 
early  devdopount  of  meadow  growth  and  of  oropr, 

bile  they  are  green,  they  famish  by  trans[drati(m 
more  water  to  the  air  than  the  forest.  Since, 
therefore,  durii^  the  season  the  open  soil  loses 
both  by  evsporation  and  transpiration  more  water 
than  the  shaded  forest  soil,  the  latter  is  able  to 
sopidy  moisture  whan  that  of  the  field  soil  is  ex- 
hausted and  bt^^ns  to  abawb  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  e^ecially  when,  with  the  ripening  of 
the  crops,  the  plants  cease  to  transpire  much 
water.  Hence,  the  difference  of  absolute  humidity 
appears  greater  In  the  forest,  especially  iu  dry 
seasons. 

The  decrease  In  absolute  boaddt^  above  the 
forest  crown  most,  of  coarse,  tAke-pUuie  at  about 
the  same  ratio  as  above  tite  field,  bnt  alt^ther 
the  observatims  seem  to  show  that  the^  flpnehlng 
of  the  air  with  miristore  above  a  foreat  cover  cm 
extend  to  a  oondderaUe  height.  These  conditions 
of  moisture  and  temperatare  above.the  forest  lend 
countenance  to  the  olidm  that  the  possibility  of 
precipitation  over  la^e  and  dMiae  forest  areaa 
IS  grniter  than  over  open  fields. 

It  is  hardly  a  conclusion,  but  at  least  an  Im^aes- 
sion,  that  seems  to  come  from  looking  at  results 
already  presented  that,  as  a  climatic  foctor,  the 
forest  of  the  plain  is  apparentiy  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  mountain  forest,  the  more  potent 
meteorological  inflnences  of  the  mountain  dera- 
tion obscuring  and  redooing  In  significance  the 
infiuence  of  tteir  oover,  while  for  soil  and  water 
conditions  the  mountain  forest  is  of  considerable 
importance.— B.  E.  Fkbwow,  WaakiiV*^  ^- 
in  6tarden  and  foreit. 


The'lavden"  ■ottttlr  ParCB.-m»jMi*«erb>tfk 

isIesMi  tf  Taa 

ibr«>tiM  flsta., 

yrlM,«Mk,  £80131. 
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Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SYNONYMS. 

It  IB  rattier  a  carious  faot  that  Mr.  Spaulding's 
complaint  should  have  followed  an  article  of 
mine,  in  which  waa  explaiaed  one  of  the  oaasfs 
why  (ArjnnthemamB  are  the  subject  of  aueh 
confusing  nommclature.  A  few  years  ago  it 
waa  not  uncommon  to  find  the  French  horti- 
cultural writers  charging  us  with  renaming,  but 
it  is  decidedly  new  for  an  American  one  to  do 
so.  The  instances  quoted  by  Mr.  Spaulding 
are  but  few.  He  might  eaiily  have  enlai^ed 
the  list,  but  perhaps  preferred  to  cite  only  thoea 
esses  in  which  he  was  sure  of  the  identity. 
Now  that  American,  French,  and  Enf<tish  plant 
importers  are  scouring  Japan  for  Chrysanthe- 
mum novelties  through,  as  must  be  the  case, 
different  agents,  there  is  no  means  that  I  can 
see  by  which  the  multiplication  of  synonyms 
can  be  prevented,  while  each  importer  con* 
aiders  he  baa  the  right  to  name  ma  introduc- 
tions in  hia  owu  tongue.  Evan  in  Japan 
seedling  GhnrBaathemoma  cannot  be  prodnoed 
in  audi  proniaion  as  to  be  wholly  distinct  in 
their  charaoteriatics,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  their  most  popular  exhibi- 
tion flowers  are  as  widely  cultivated  and  in 
as  many  different  growers'  hands  as  Lord 
Aicester,  Empress  of  India  or  Etoile  de  Lyon 
are  here.  When  agents  for  European  or 
American  houses  make  selections  of  either  new 
seedlings  or  attractive  show  flowers,  how  can 
they  be  sure  that  another  firm's  agent  is  not 
doing  or  has  not  done  the  same  ?  There 
appears  to  be  no  possibility  of  ensuring  it,  and 
50  the  best  of  thesbow  blooms  are  selected  and  des- 
patched to  the  firms  these  agents  represent,  with 
the  result  that  in  a  few  years'  time  everybody 
who  has  the  disadvantage  to  have  aent  his 
plants  out  a  season  or  two  behind  someone 
else  ia  regarded  as  a  cheat. 

The  mischief  results  from  the  supposed 
right  of  the  importers  to  give  their  own  names 
to  plants  which  already  bew  one  in  the  Japanese 
veinacularj  but  this  is  a  right  I  am  not 
inclined  to  admits  An  importer  would  hesi- 
tate before  boldly  renuning  the  new  seed- 
lings of  one  of  his  own  countrymen  or  of  a 
Continental  cmfriref  yet,  because  the  plants 
from  Japan  bear  names  incomprehensible  to 
him,  he  does  not  scruple  to  cancel  the  native 
name  and  give  what  he  supposes  to  be  a  plainer 
one.  In  this  Americans  are  no  better  than 
English,  nor  English  than  French.  I  wonder 
how  many  Chrysanthemums  there  are  out  of  the 
enormous  number  that  have  been  imported  from 
Japui  into  the  States  that  bear  the  Japanese 
name.  I  wonder,  too,  how  many  there  are  that 
bear  their  original  appellations  out  of  those  in- 
troduced into  England  and  France  from  the 
same  aonree.  The  percentage  would  indeed  be 
small,  and  it  seema  to  me  tna  Japuiese  florist 
ia  the  one  who  ahould  complain  most  loudly. 
To  him  there  may  be  a  wealth  of  meaning  in 
Iri-hi-no-umij  Fuao-ichi,  Shimoyo  -  no  -  tsuki, 
Yuki-no-kagaribit  Ooku  -  beni  -  taiho,  Shojo- 
nobori,  "Tats-utagawa,  Shiro  -  yen  ju  -  kagami, 
Chiyo-no-kasari,  Shincha-no-tsuyu,  Yamato- 
H'dsumi,  Cbirimen-kanoko,  Hi*no-t6ukssa  and 


Ki-no-ito-giku.  Let  us  fancy  his  vexation  when 
a  splendid  lot  of  new  Chrysantliemums  is  im- 
ported into  bis  country  from  England  or  Ame~ 
rica  bearing  such  names  as  Mr.  John  Smith, 
Pride  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Henry  Brown,  or 
Royal  Aquarium  Favourite,  which  all  turn  out 
to  be  none  other  than  his  own  cherished  seed- 
lings upon  which  he  lovingly  bestowed  some  of 
the  above-mentioned  native  names. 

Of  course,  I  would  hardly  advocate  tiie  adop- 
tion of  the  native  names  in  the  native  language 
even  when  Romaniaed,  but  I  do  most  seriously 
urge  the  desirability  of  the  importers  keeping 
as  near  thereto  as  possible.  A  translation  of 
the  original  name  is  not  only  possible,  but  per- 
missible, and  would  be  certain  to  ensure  identity. 
Such  complaints  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Spaulding 
would  then  be  less  frequently  and  less  justly 
made.  The  English  for  evtne  of  these  native 
names  at  first  Right  appears  a  little  quaint. 
That,  however,  is  no  real  objection  to  their  use, 
because  many  of  the  names  already  employed 
by  us  are  positively  inelegant,  if  not  actually 
ugly.  The  English  translations  have  the  merit 
of  distinctness,  as  an  example  of  which  I  will 
only  cite  Golden  Sceptre,  Cherry  Grove,  Snow 
on  Pine,  Carmine  Ball,  Golden  Spoon,  Torch  in 
Snow, 

The  real  name  of  Louis  Boehmer  of  hairy 
fame  is  Murasaki-kiubi,  and  this  is  the  only 
case  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  a  variety 
being  identified  by  the  Japanese.  One  of  those 
mentioned  by  Mr,  Spaulding  is  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  having  been  selected  for  introduc- 
tion into  Western  collections.  Robert  B<ittoni- 
ley  was  introduced  into  America  by  Mr.  Waterer 
about  seven  years  aijo  ;  it  also  appeared  in  a 
collection  imported  by  Messrs.  Cannell,  who 
called  it  Lady  Trevor  Lawrence  ;  a  year  later  it 
turned  up  in  another  lot  which  Messrs.  Carter 
had  sent  from  Japan,  and  was  named  Mrs. 
Beale  ;  it  proved  to  be  Jean  de  Lut  sent  out  by 
M.  Boucharlat  several  seasons  later,  and  if  my 
information  is  airrect  it  is  also  known  as 
M.  Parent.  Now  these  nurserymen,  I  am 
sure,  quite  honestly  believed  at  the  time  they 
received  it  from  the  "East  that  they  were  in  sole 
possession  of  a  new  Chiysanthemum  not  pre- 
viously known  to  the  trade  or  to  our  growers, 
and,  exercising  their  right,  each  gave  theplanta 
different  name  with  the  purest  of  motives. 

"niere  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  b\it  it  is  only 
fair  to  assume  that  they  are  in  the  minority  ; 
and  now  that  such  extensive  importations  are 
being  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  Chry- 
santhemum growers  will  unquestionably  agree 
with  me  that  the  suggestion  thrown  nut  is  a  de- 
sirable one  to  adopt. 

In  some  caaes  the  duplication  of  names  ia 
done  before  we  get  the  plants,  and  I  believe  that 
the  variety  known  as  Nineveh  and  William 
Tricker  received  both  its  names  before  leaving 
the  States.  Certainly  William  Falconer  (syn. , 
Patrick  Barry)  did,  but  as  this  was  a  sport,  it 
may.'asiafrequentlytlie  case,  have  sported  in  two 
different  localities  without  the  fact  l>eing  known 
at  the  time.  C,  Harmah  Paynb. 


Hairy  ChiysantKemuina.  —  The  Jlerue  de 
' IlortieuUure  ifelge  et  Etrangcre  for  the  current 
month  gives  illustrations  of  two  new  varieties 
belonging  to  this  seclion.  The  first  is  of  the  Louis 
Boehmer  type,  and  is  called  Fleor  Ljonnnise.  It 
is  described  as  a  large,  full,  slightly  incurved 
Sower  of  a  fine  parple-ied  colour,  shaded  carmine, 
the  reverse  of  the  petals  bronse,  and  they  are 
covered  with  numerous,  long  »ilky  hairs.  The 
same  raiser  is  sending  oat  an  entirely  new  eectitm 
of  hairy  varieties  which  are  characterised  by  the 
extreme  fineness  of  the  petals,  which  resemble 
human  hair.   These  latter  hairy  Chrysanthemums 


have  been  raised  from  the  Japanese  variety  Thibet, 
and  one  called  Marquise  Gaspard  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  is  fijinred.  They  appear  to  oonatitnte  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  Chnsanthemum  raising, 
and  have  been  thought  worthy  of  illustration  on 
that  account.  U.  Crozy,  of  Ijons,  is  the  grower. 
-C.  H.  P. 


SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 
The  season  is  now  sufficiently  far  advanced  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  clear  idea  aa  to  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  latest  of  Enf^iah  raised 
seedling  varieties.  Many  of  those  put  into 
commerce  this  year  are  all  that  can  he  desired 
in  this  respect,  although  one  must  expect  to 
find  a  few  that  still  run  up  to  an  inconvenient 
height  The  habit  of  such  as  W.  Seward,  Alice 
Seward,  and  the  Shrimpton  family,  Mrp. 
Neville,  Princess  A''ictoria,  The  Tribune,  MiFS 
Muriel  Scott,  and  Mmo.  Octavie  Mirbeau, 
possibly  not  an  Knglish  raised  seedling,  is  of  a 
decided  character,  dwarf,  and  well  clothed  with 
sturdy  foliage,  the  leaves  having  short  foot- 
stalks—a desirable  point  when  the  plants  are 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  producing  large  blooms. 
With  the  addition  of  so  many  varieties  of  the 
desired  habit  of  growth,  tJie  method  of  culture 
so  much  practised  now  will  increase  in  favour, 
but  all  thinking  persona  will  also  cultivate  a 
fair  number  of  bush  plants  with  a  view  to  pro- 
viding flowers  in  quantity.  Chrysanthemums 
generally  are  looking  remarkably  well  so  fitf 
this  season,  the  bright  sunny  weather  having 
favoured  the  growth,  especially  where  the 
plants  havo  been  situated  so  as  to  escape  the 
biting  easterly  winds.  Some  of  the  earliest 
plants  will  soon  have  to  take  their  chance  out 
of  doors.  If  a  warm,  sunny  spot  is  chosen  st 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  and  temporary  pro- 
tection in  the  shape  of  canvas  or  mats  thrown 
over  the  plants  at  ■  night  for  a  week  or  two, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  ahould  not 
succeed  in  such  a  position.  The  plants  in- 
tended to  give  laige  blooms  now  range  from  6 
inches  to  2  feet  high,  and  are  generally  strong 
in  growth.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  trans- 
ferring them  to  5i-inch  pots.  Many  of  them 
are  now  making  their  first  break,  and  need  at- 
tention in  the  manipulation  of  the  additional 
shoots  made  by  the  formation  of  a  flower-bud 
at  the  point  of  growth.  Promptly  remove  the 
bud  and  all  shoota  but  three  of  the  most  pro- 
mising ;  these  are  gener^ly  found  nearest  to 
the  flower-bud.  Place  a  light  stake  to  each 
plant,  to  which  the  new  shoots  should  be 
loosely,  yet  securely  fastened. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  top  the  second  batch 
of  plants  like  Mrs,  F,  Jameson,  Mrs,  A.  Hardy, 
Stanstead  White,  *c.  Where  any  difficulty 
was  found  in  keeping  tlie  blooms  sufficiently  long 
last  year  when  grown  by  the  usual  method, 
topping  the  main  shoot  at  this  period  retards 
the  formation  of  the  flower-bud,  that  is,  to  give 
the  finest  blooms  of  these  particular  sorta  when 
a  show  is  to  take  place  about  the  10th  or  15th 
of  November.  I  would,  however,  caution  be- 
ginners in  adopting  this  plan  on  too  large  a 
Bc^e,  as  the  weather  experienced  during  the 
season  has  so  much  influence  on  the  progrees 
of  the  plants,  especially  after  they  have  been 
topped.  The  best  blooms  are  always  produced, 
if  not  at  the  right  time,  by  allowing  the  plants 
to  grow  away  at  will  until  the  first  natural 
break  is  made.  The  soil  for  the  final  potting 
should  be  got  ready,  as  the  plants  will  require 
transferring  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower  in  about  five  weeks,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, earlier.  No  definite  date  can  be  fixed 
when  this  phase  of  their  culture  will  need  carry- 
'  ing  out.    It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the  jplant» 
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to  become  root-bonnd  in  the  pots  while 

waitiiig  for  a  ipeciSed  date  to  begm. 

Some  attention  idiould  be  paid  to  preparing 
the  eompost  for  the  final  potting.  Although  the 
soil  is  but  one  detail  in  the  culture,  the  most 
elaborate  mixture  or  the  beat  soil  might  be 
completely  nullified  by  errors  in  watering  and 
after  management.  The  chief  component  part 
is  good  fibrous  loam,  partly  decayed.  The  turf 
should  be  cut  just  long  enough  for  the  grass  to 
decay.  Where  the  turf  is  taken  from  the  sur- 
face of  heavy  land,  decayed  leaves,  charcoed, 
wood  ashei  and  horse  droppings  ought  to  be 
freely  usedi  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  whole 
porous.  Loam  inclined  to  be  sandy  needs 
less  of  these,  although  wood  ashes  is  good  even 
for_  Out  dais  of  sou,  as  it  contains  potadi, 
which  Chrysanthemums  require  to  assiBb  in 
the  Bcdidi^g  of  the  wood,  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  produce  well-formed  and 
deemy  built  blooms  of  the  incurved  section. 
Soil  deficient  in  nutriment  cannot  command 
success.  Loam  which  has  been  taken  from 
poor  land  needs  assistance,  either  in  the  shape 
of  horse  or  cow  manure  in  quantity,  or  1^ 
•adding  bone  meal,  dissolved  bones  or  any  of 
the  various  chemical  manures  advertised,  applied 
at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  3  ozs.  to  every  bushel 
of  compost.  Where  bone  meal  or  bones  in  any 
form  is  employed,  it  should  be  added  to  the 
soil  some  time  before  the  plants  are  placed  in 
itb  If  light  loam  js  employed,  cow  manure  is 
good,  to  add  to  it ;  if^  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be 
heavy,  horM  manure  prepared  as  for  a  Mush- 
room bed  answers  well.  To  three  parts  of  turf 
add  one  part  of  manure,  hiJf  a  p*rt  of  half- 
decayed  leavM,  wood  ashes  and  chaiooal  at  the 
rate  of  one-eixth  part  Stack  the  whole  in  a 
neat  heap,  |dacing  the  manure  in  layers  between 
ihe  tor^  sprinklu^;  on  the  bones  at  Uie  same 
time.  The  sand  and  soot  can  be  added  at  pot- 
ting time.  If  the  soil  is  quite  devoid  of  cal- 
careous matter,  sprinkle  an  occasional  handful 
of  quicklime  on  the  turf  wWle  stacking  it. 
Lime  is  not  only  useful  for  the  destruction  of 
worms  in  the  soil,  but  it  is  most  beneficial 
to  the  plants,  assisting  Uie  growth  to  ripen, 
thus  increasing  the  depth  and  adding  to 
the  build  of  the  blooms,  especiaUy  in  the  in- 
curred section.  ChiysanthemumB  grown  in 
soil  in  which  lime  or  chalk  abounds  may  not 
produce  bh>onie  so  lame  in  width,  but  they 
will  be  mndi  deeper  although  narrower  in  the 
petals  than  where  Qda  mineral  does  not  exist 
in  a  natural  state.  Pounded  oyster-shells  supply 
to  an  extent  this  want  in  the  soil ;  even  then  a 
handful  of  lime  thrown  in  amongst  the  turf  is 
most  bendtedaL 

In  the  oase  of  new  or  souw  varieties,  an 
opportunity  will  shortly  occur  to  increase  the 
stock,  whereby  cuttings  can  be  more  readily 
obtained  next  autumn.  Early  in  May  the 
plants,  when  growing  in  5J-inch  pots,  as  they 
bsoome  well  stocked  with  roots  throw  up 
suckers  from  the  base.  If  these  are  taken  off 
and  inserted  io  2i-inch  pots  singly,  finally 
thifting  them  into  6-inch  pots  and  restricting 
their  growth  to  one  stem,  they  will  not  only 
produce  one  fairly  large  bloom  each,  but  they 
will  throw  up  many  more  cuttings  next  Decem- 
ber than  will  probably  the  older  plants.  A 
little  forethought  just  now  may  be  the  means 
of  providing  abundance  of  cuttings  next  season. 
Pknta  pot  oat  at  the  base  of  walls  at  the  end 
of  February  or  early  in  March,  aa  advised, 
are  now  lookii^  exceptionally  promising ;  the 
t  ot  sun  of  the  past  tiiree  weeks,  having  tiu> 
1  oughly  warmed  the  soil  about  the  roots,  has  in- 
duced a  free  growth  from  the  base.  The  thoota 
ihould  be  judiciously  thinned  to  prcvmt  over- 
oiovding.   If  the  plants  are  aSo*  b  a  yud 


apart,  six  or  eight  shoots  to  each  will  be 
ample  for  covering  the  wall,  the  smaller  number 
being^  left  on  the  strongest  growing  kinds.  In 
thinning  the  shoots,  due  regard  must  be  paid 
to  the  moreased  number  that  will  take  place 
when  the  first  natural  break  occurs. 

Plants  intended  for  large  bushes,  the  cut- 
tings of  which  were  inserted  at  the  usual  time 
along  with  the  principal  stock,  are  making 
satisfactory  progress.  The  top  of  each  was 
taken  out  at  about  4  inches  high  ;  the  addi- 
tional shoots  resulting  from  this  topping  have 
now  advanced  from  4  inches  to  5  inones  more. 
One  more  topping  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
handsome  bushes.  This  ought  to  be  done  at 
once,  so  that  the  future  plants  are  kept  as 
dwarf  as  possible.  ;B.  Molynbux. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Polyanthus   li'aroiaai  on  Grass.  —  The 

Folyanthiis  Narcissi,  auoh  as  Onnd  Monarque  and 
Gloria  SoUb,  are  very  beautiful  when  planted  in 
clumps  ot  say  half  a  doEen  halba  each  on  Qrass.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  many  years  the  same  bulbs  will 
la*t  in  good  condition  in  the  gnrand  wiihoat  removal. 
Some  here  are  now  flowering  for  the  eighth  year 
—S.  U.,  8wanmor6  Park. 

Forms  of  Pyrus  Japonica.— I  have  sent  some 
flowers  of  the  old  Pyrus  japonicaandP.j.cardinalls  ; 
they  are  readily  distinguished.  The  latter  is  In  my 
opinion  the  finest  hard;  flowering  at  this 

season  that  I  know.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  Its  hardiness ;  it  has  been  io  bloom  quite  three 
weeks,  and  Is  yet  most  beautifnL  I  also  send  a 
piece  of  aoother  good  one,  Cydonia  Slmonl.— 
Anthobt  Watebib. 

Odontogloseum  maculatum  ancepa.  —  A 

spike  of  this  carrying  seven  flowers  comes  to  us 
from  Mr.  AtkinsOT,  Aigbnrth.  Liverpool  They  re- 
present a  handsomely  marked  form,  the  sepals  rich 
chocolate,  with  a  few  bands  of  greenlBh  yellow 
showing  through  ;  the  petals  of  a  richer  shade  of 
the  same  colour,  the  lower  half  blotched  with 
crimson-brown,  the  lip  coloured  in  the  same  way 
It  obtained  a  first-ohus  certificate  from  the  aH.S 
in  1890. 

Berberis  bnxifolia.--Althongh  this  apet^ 
does  not  give  such  a  flne  disiday  as  either  B.  Dar* 
wini  or  B.  atenophylla,  it  Is  well  worth  growing 
because  it  comes  into  flower  a  few  weeks  earlier 
than  either  of  them.  As  the  name  implies,  it  has 
deep  green.  Box-like  leaves,  which  are  oblong  and 
not  toothed.  The  flowers,  on  slender,  Bemi-pendu- 
lous  stalks  and  occniring  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  are  cup-shaped  and  Imght  amber-yellow. 
This  Barberry  makes  an  elegant  shrub  6  feet  to  8 
feet  high  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  not  strictly 
evergreen,  but,  nevertheless,  retains  sufficient  foli- 
age throQgboat  the  winter  to  avoid  bareness.  There 
is  a  pretty  little  variety  of  it  Id  cultivation  known 
as  nana,  which  never  grows  to  more  than  about 
one-fourth  the  height  of  the  fype.  It  is  now  In 
flower  In  the  Royal  Oardens,  Kew.  B.  bnxifolia  Is 
a  native  of  the  MageUan  Straits,  and  was  Intro- 
duoed  in  1830.— B. 

The  Norway  Kaple  (Acer  platanoides).— 
This  toee  appears  to  have  flowered  somewhat 
earlier  this  year  than  usual,  as  at  Kew,  abont  the 
berinning  of  April,  we  noticed  a  tree  near  the 
"  North  "  gallery  30  feet  high  in  full  blossom,  making 
in  bright  sunlight  a  beautiful  object  in  the  land- 
scape. The  flowers  are  deep  yellow,  with  a  not 
nnpleashig  ttoge  ot  green,  and  they  are  borne  in 
great  abundance  on  the  tree  from  the  lowest  to 
the  uppermost  branches.  The  Norway  Maple  is 
well  suited  for  new  gardens  where  an  arborescent 
vegetation  is  desired  qniokly,  as  it  is  a  fast  grower 
when  young.  A  flne  efl!ect  may  be  produced  by 
{danth^  haJf-a-doaen  or  more  in  a  group,  at  any 
late  near  enough  together  to  catch  the  eve  at  one 
time.  The  ipetdes  is  aa  hardy  m  the  oommon ' 


Sycamore,  and  Is  spread  over  Europe  from  Switxer- 
land  up  to  Norway.  It  does  not  occar  wild  in 
Britain,  but  is  recorded  as  having  been  in  oultiva- 
tion  here  as  far  back  as  1683.  It  is  evidently  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil,  growing  in  almost  pure  sand 
at  Kew;  a  moiater  and  more  loamy  soil  would,  how> 
ever,  be  preferable. 

Eiiiphyllnm  UakoyAniun.— Tour  note  as  to 
this  best  of  Efdphyllums  is  well-timed.  It  may 
possibly,  however,  not  be  known  to  some  of  your 
readers  that  it  requires  no  heat,  but  merely  protec- 
tion from  frost,  and  that  such  sunshine  as  we  get 
in  London  suffices  to  keep  it  in  good  condition.  I 
bought  a  small  plant  in  the  spnog  of  1890,  and 
had  over  seventy  flowers  from  it  last  year,  spread- 
ing over  something  like  six  weeks.  Tnis  year  there 
is  equally  good  promise.  I  give  it  a  little  water  in 
winter,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  get  dust-dry,  as  the 
leaves  should  never  be  allowed  to  shrlveL  I  keep 
it  dose  to  the  glass  in  my  little  conservatory.  Uy 
plant  is  grafted  on  a  Pereslda,  bat  I  note  the  inte- 
resting fact  that  the  beautiful  specimen  at  Kew  is 
on  its  own  stem,  and  that  it  throws  down  roots 
Into  the  soil  from  its  upper  branches.— Q.  B,  B., 
Z<mdm,S.W. 

Notw  from  OhMter.— No  rain  and  waBj  days 
a  June  sun  for  the  past  mouth  or  five  weeks; 

everything  is  early  and  everything  delightfully  full 
of  newer  and  promise  of  flower.  Daffodils  and 
other  spring-flowering  bulbs  have  not  remained  in 
the  penection  of  bloom  so  long  as  they  would  have 
done  had  we  had  rain,  but  our  bulb  fields  have 
been  masses  of  gold,  and  now  Narcissus  poeticns 
gives  us  a  big  broad  sheet  of  silvery  glory.  The 
Urooms  in  tbeir  diversity  are  splendid  m  th^ 
broad  maases  of  rich  colour.  We  send  yon  three 
of  the  most  conspicuous,  flowering  with  us  in  the 
open  here  just  now.  We  have  a  bank  of  Genista 
pnecox,  like  golden  plumes.  The  richness  of  col- 
our of  Genista  dahorica  is  very  noticeable,  and  Cy- 
tlsus  purpureas  affords  a  pleasant  relief.  Not  quite 
so  free-fiowering  as  the  othen,  the  form  of  the 
flower  and  the  arrangement  of  its  foll^  give  it  a 
dlatinctiveness  quite  lis  own.  With  this  we  enclose 
a  truss  of  bloom  of  Stanntonia,  also  frmn  the  c^>en 
ground,  and  in  charming  perfection  with  us  just 
now.  As  we  write  the  spell  is  broken.  Bain  is 
falling  copiously,  and  Che  tender  tints  of  the  mrly 
leafage  already  seem  refreshed  and  brightened. 
— DicKBONB,  Chetttr, 

\*  The  Stauntonia  la  vary  tnterestlDg.  We  sup- 
pose It  is  from  a  wall.— Ed. 

Sbodcnra  CAoadensis.- In  the  early  part  of 
April  there  is  (this  year  especially)  no  lack  at  _ 
blossom  out  of  doors,  bat  of  the  colours  one  sees, ' 
purple  is  abont  the  rarest.  It  is  the  bright  rosy 
purple  flowers  of  the  Canadian  Rhodora  that  give 
It  such  a  peculiar  charm  at  this  season.  It  is  an 
old  garden  plant,  having  been  brooght  from  North 
America  in  the  year  1767.  It  is  not,  as  the  name 
would  suggest,  confined  to  Canada,  but  extends 
southwards  into  the  United  States.  As  might  be 
expected  from  its  habitat,  it  is  quite  hardy,  out  it 
should,  for  the  sake  of  Its  early  blossoms,  be 
favoured  with  a  position  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east.  In  such  a  spot  at  Kew  It  has  been  in 
flower  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  its  blossoms 
still  remain  uninjured  by  the  night  frosts  that 
have  lately  been  so  freqnent.  It  is  quite  deciduous, 
and  its  leaf-buds  are  just  now  bursting ;  except  in 
tbto  character,  it  is  not  unlike  Azalea  amcena,  the 
flowers  being  of  the  same  size,  colour  and  outline. 
It  makes  a  bush  from  2  feet  to  i  feet  high,  the 
leaves  being  oval,  green  above,  with  a  glaucous 
under  surface.  In  the  *'  Genera  Plautarum  "  it  is 
relegated  to  the  geout  Bhododendron,  and  for 
those  who  like  to  keep  up  to  date  In  nomenclature 
(no  easy  task),  ita  name  is  B.  rhodora.  It  is  a 
plant  really  well  worth  growing  for  spring  effect, 
and  in  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  last  few  weeks  its 
warm  colour  has  been  delightful.  It  thrives  under 
the  same  treatment  as  the  ;dwarf  Rhododendrons 
i<a  the  myrtlfolium  class),  llldog  a  moist,  snne- 
what  peaty  soil  quite  devcnd  of  lime. 

Tbe  English  Plower  QarAm.—Ofig»,  fin**  and 
Plant*.   ThM  Mfitwn,  rnimd,  yitk  auMy  Mw  /UwlratteM. 
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Orchids. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CITLTUBE  OF  CALAN- 

THBS  AND  FOINSETTIAS. 

The  engnviDg  herewith  represenia  a  portion  of 
our  Fern  house  in  which  hiatchea  of  the  above 
planta  are  placed  during  their  blooming  period. 
Calanthea  and  Poinsetttaa  are  very  aaeM}  in 
fact  to  UB  indispensable,  midwinter- flowering 
stove  plants. 

Oalakthes. 

A  portion  of  onr  stock  is  alreadjr  potted. 
Some  are  grown  mx  bulbs  in  a  9-incb  pot, 
four  in  a  7-inoh  pot,  three  in  a  6-indi  pot,  and 
others  singly  in  5-inoh  pots,  with  a  few  of  the 
smaller  biubs  in  threes  in  6  inch  Orchid  pans 
for  suspending  from  the  roof  of  Orchid  house. 
The  largest  biubs  are  placed  in  the  largeet  pots 
as  a  ruU,  thoi^h  a  few  beat  bulbs  are  grown 


droppings,  about  one  peck  of  small  no- 
dules of  charcoal  and  the  same  of  Bedford 
sand  being  added  to  each  barrow-load  of  this 
and  the  whole  well  mixed  and  warmed  before 
using.  The  pots  should  be  filled  to  half  their 
depth  with  drainage.  The  compost  should  be 
pressed  very  firmly  when  potting,  some  of  the 
roughest  being  placed  over  the  drainage.  The 
base  of  the  bulbs  should  be  covered  from  1  inch 
to  2  inches,  according  to  their  size.  When 
potted  they  are  placed  in  the  warm  Orchid 
Bouse,  one  side  of  a  house  some  40  feet  in 
length  being  generally  filled  with  them,  the  pots 
at  first  being  stood  closely  together.  As  a 
rule,  no  water  is  given  for  die  first  few  weeks, 
a  gentle  dewing  with  the  syringe  on  bright 
i^ays  being  sufficient  if  the  potting  material  is 
fairly  moist  when  used.  As  soon  as  they  com- 
mence to  grow  and  make  roots,  the^  will  require 
attention  as  to  watering.  When  once  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
water  them  (especially  the  suspended  ones) 


CalantheB  and  Pointettias  at  Qrimaton  Park.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from 
a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Clayton. 


singly  as  described.  I  find  no  difierence  as 
to  their  doing  well  or  ill  in  the  various  pots,  pto- 
vided  all  have  the  same  treatment  throughout. 
Those  crown  in  pans  hung  from  roofs  have 
generally  shorter  and  more  densely-bloomed 
spikes  of  flowers,  owing,  as  I  think,  to  the  growth 
of  the  bulbs  being  more  consolidated.  More  atten- 
tion as  to  watering  is  required  in  their  case,  and 
they  should  not  tw  hung  up  at  once  after  pot- 
ting— not  until  the  young  growths  are  wdl 
started  and  roots  made  in  the  new  compost. 
The  varieties  I  grow  are  C.  Ywtchi  ocnlata 
rubra  and  Intea.  There  are  two  distinct  varie- 
ties of  the  former,  one  having  much  deeper- 
coloured  flowers  t^ian  the  other.  The  best 
kind  is  easily  distiuguished  when  dormant 
in  that  the  bulb  is  more  tapering  through 
its  whole  length  and  has  not  a  thin  neck  about 
half  its  length,  as  in  the  pale  variety.  The 
compost  I  use  is  a  mixture  of  one-half  very 
fibrous  peat,  one-fourth  loam  fibre,  and  the 
same  <a  Mushroom-bed  manure  or  hoise 


during  periods  of  bright  sunny  weather.  At 
this  stage  I  use  liquid  manure  from  the  cow- 
sheds. That  I  use  is  pure,  so  that  about  a  <^uart 
to  a  four-gallon  can  of  rain  water  is  sufficient. 
I  have  frequently  used  a  top  -  dressing  of 
fresh  cow  manure  about  August  for  any  plants 
that  are  extra  strongly  rooted  and  with  advan- 
ti^,  too.  About  October,  when  the  foliage 
begins  to  die  off,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
amount  ,  of  water  all  round,  uioi^h  I  never 
dry  them  off  entirely,  as  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended. About  this  time  the  flower-spikeB 
will  be  showing  at  the  base  of  each  bulb.  These 
will  be  atrons  or  weak,  as  the  bnlb  may  be 
from  which  they  spring.  I  on^t  to  say  that 
as  a  portion  of  the  stock  is  used  for  room 
decoration,  and  these  generally  the  ones  grown 
in  larger-sized  pots,  I  usually  prick  in  amongst 
the  bulbs  shortly  ^ter  potting  some  seedling 
plants  of  Fteris  tremula  and  Adiantum  cunea- 
tnm.  These  grow  into  nice  plants  by  the 
time  the  Oalanthes  come  into  bloom  and  take 


away  that  gaunt,  bare  look  which  is  rather 
a  drawback  to  their  appearance  at  that 
period.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  is  placed 
when  in  bloom  in  a  house  full  of  mostly 
Adiantums  of  kinds,  and,  along  with  the  Poin 
settias  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  make  up  cer- 
tainly the  best  piece  of  flower  colouring  we  have 
in  these  gardens  each  year.  For  room  decora- 
tion no  plant  of  its  season  has  greater  merits 
in  this  respect  than  the  Calanthe.  I  have 
had  spikes  last  for  nearly  three  weeks  in  my 
own  cottage,  and  in  a  room  where  gas  is  used 
every  night.  The  number  of  flowers  on 
each  spike  has  never  exceeded  fifty  with  me.  I 
have  heaid  of  others  having  them  with  many 
more,  but  have  not  seen  them.  Density  i» 
flowers  on  each  spike  is  my  aim,  and  this  can  be 
got  by  not  overpotting  the  bulbs  at  first,  keep- 
ing them  well  up  to  the  light  during  the  growing 
season,  shading  only  when  the  sun  is  very 
bright  and  hot  during  the  summer  months, 
and  not  overcrowding  the  pots.  Of  course 
quite  as  good  results  can  be  produced  in  a  plant 
stove.  Fine  house,  Cucumber  or  Melon  pit 
as  in  a  house  set  apart  for  Orchids.  Oalan- 
thes are  not  with  me  subject  to  many  insect 
pests,  brown  scale  being  the  only  enemy  I 
have  to  contend  with.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  plants'  growth  nothing  but  hand-cleaning 
with  a  small  brush  or  sponge  is  desirable.  When 
the  leaves  are  more  consolidated,  say  after  Au- 
gust, I  have  found  that  syringing  them  with 
one  of  the  many  insecticides  now  in  use  (save 
paraflin}  will  kill  the  scale  and  do  no  injury, 
but  it  has  even  then  to  be  rubbed  off  hy  hand. 
As  the  flowers  are  cut  car  fade,  tiie  pots  ue 
removed  and  laid  on  their  sides  under  the  hot- 
water  pipes  that  run  round  the  house  in  which 
the  plants  were  grown  during  the  previous 
summer  ;  no  water  is  required.  About  the 
end  of  January  or  earlier,  if  pots  are  wanted, 
I  shake  out  the  bulbs  ana  stuid  them  upright 
thickly  in  shallow  boxes,  covering  their  bases 
with  some  Moss ;  there  they  remain  until  potted 
daring  the  following  Much  and  April. 

FoiMSKmAS. 

T  am  just  about  to  pat  into  heat  the  first 
batch  of  last  year's  plants  to  produce  cuttings, 
from  which  I  grow  the  annual  stock  of  about 
300,  save  about  &fty  of  the  best  of  the  old 
plants,  which  are  out  down  and  grown  on  again 
another  year.  I  find  one-year-old  plaote 
produce  their  bracts  a  little  sooner  than  the 
ones  struck  from  cuttings,  otherwise  tiiey  are 
no  better  as  to  size  and  quali^  of  bract  than  the 
last-named,  if  even  so  good.  Until  now  the! 
plants  have  been  laid  on  their  sides  under  a  stone 
stage  in  a  warm  greenhouse  since  the  bracts 
were  cut  or  died  on  in  January.  No  water  is 
required  during  this  period,  the  pots  being  laid 
on  the  damp  soil,  and  they  get  an  occasional 
damp  over  with  the  syringe  if  showing  signs  of 
getting  too  dry.  When  put  into  a  bri^  heat 
the  dormant  buds  ap  each  of  the  stems  soon 
break  into  growth.  A  batch  of  sav  fifty  old 
stools  will  give  a  lot  of  cuttings  during  the 
season.  The  ones  at  the  top  come  in  first,  and 
so  on  down  to  the  base ;  when  about  3  inches 
in  length  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  witii  a 
heel.  It  is  best  to  out  up  hill  when  doing  the 
work,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  severed,  a  small 
pot  of  dry  silver  sand  should  be  at  hand  and 
the  base  of  the  portion  cut  off  inserted  therein ; 
this  stops  bleeding.  Insert  the  cuttings  sinj^y 
in  the  middle  of  a  3'inch  pot  in  any  light  sandy 
compost,  being  careful  to  have  a  base  of  silver 
sand  under  each  catting ;  the  pots  should  tiien 
be  plunged  in  a  propagating  case  or  under  a 
handlight  in  a  stove  with  a  brisk  bottom  heat 
if  possible.  In  my  casqrall  iutt  ^Q^^t^two 
Digitized  by 
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bfttohes  are  struck  in  a  two-light  frame  on  a 
manure  bed,  and  with  invariable  saccess.  As 
Boon  as  rooted  tbe  cuttings  should  be  moved 
from  their  more  confined  quarters  and  gradually 
hardened  a  bit,  though  not  too  much,  as  I  con- 
tend that  to  grow  Poinsettiaa  really  well  they 
require  warm  treatment  all  through  their  period 
of  growth.    When  the  cutttog  pota  are  full  of 
lootB  the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  5-inch 
or  6-inoh  pots  aecordinff  to  their  strength. 
Now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  the  number  to 
grow  and  where  to  grow  thenk    It  may  appear 
to  some  that  not  to  strike  the  first  batch  of  cut- 
tings before,  say,  early  in  May  is  deferring 
matters  too  I<m^.    I  thought  so  on<»,  and  had 
many  a  lot  of  nice  young  plants  spoiled  by  over- 
crowding and  its  attendant  drawbacks.    Now  I 
never  prepare  the  stock  until  I  see  where  they 
are  to  go.    I  have  a  three-quarter-span  pit 
about  60  feet  long,  which  until  early  in  June  is 
oocupied  with  Potatoes,  French  Beans,  Straw- 
berries, &c    This  is  then  cleared  out  and  well 
washed  down,  the  leaf  beds  that  run  along  each 
side  of  central  path  stirred  up  and  top-dressed 
with  6  inches  of  sawdust,  tjien  all  is  ready  for 
a  number  of  winter-blooming  plants,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Poinsettias.  I 
plunge  tiie  pots  in  the  sawdust  over  the  leaf  beds 
in  which  tnere  is  a  nice  steady  heat.    At  this 
stage  careful  watering  is  required,  aa  many  plants 
■re  lost  if  allowed  to  get  at  all  over-wet  at  the 
root.    The  routine  work  from  this  stage  is  pro- 
pagating more  stock  in  batches  of,  in  my  case, 
abont  fit^  until  the  end  of  July.   These  latter 
cuttings  are  procured  from  old  stools  planted 
out  on  a  hotbed  early  in  June  without  glass 
u\  er  them ;  they  pnxluce  nice  stubby  cut- 
tings, which  soon  root  in  the  above-named  ma- 
nure bed,  and  are  simply  potted  into  4-tnch 
pota  for  table  decoration.    For  this  purpose 
they  are  invaluable  in  December  and  January, 
nice  plants  about  10  in.  in  height  with  bracts  from 
r>  in.  to  9  in.  across  being  useful  at  that  season. 
I  use  the  same  compost   all  through,  viz., 
tJiree  parts  good  fibry  loam  (oars  ia  of  the 
limestone  formation),  one  part  good  half-rotted 
leaf  soil,  with  a  dash  «   owao  river  sand 
well  mixed  therein,  and  a  6-inch  potful  ctf 
soot  uid  the  sameM  bone-meal  to  each  barrow- 
load  of  the  mixture.    Good  drainage  is  neces- 
saryf  and  when,  in  September  and  onwards,  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  I  give  the  plants  manure 
water  same  as  described  for  Calanthes.  Those 
who  cannot  get  this  readily  can  get  as  good 
results  from  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  many 
plant   manures  now  in   the   market.  The 
plants,  as   the   season   advances  and  they 
grow  on,  want  careful  attention  ;  especially  see 
they  do  not  get  drawn.    There  is  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  a  good  temperature  in  such  a  pit 
as  ours  or  any  similar  one  during  the  summer 
months  without  much  fire-heat.    Give  a  chink 
of  air  at  top  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  to 
say  70° ;  increase  this  as  the  days  go  on  and 
heat  inereaseB.    Avoid  cold  draughts  of  air, 
especially  from  front  sashes,  though  in  really 
hot  days  during  July  and  August  plenty  of  air 
is  necessary.    A  brisk  warm  atmo^here  is  the 
tfain^  aimed  at,  nob  a  ver^  stuffy,  moist  one.  A 
dewing  over  with  the  syringe  is  necessary  when 
shutting  up  after  a  hot  day.    Shut  up  early  in 
the  afternoon  and  bottle  up  the  sun-heat.  I 
can  do  this  with  safety,  as  the  pit  is  partly 
shaded  by  buildings  from  the  afternoon  sun. 
Aim  at  a  strong  vigorous  growth,  but  not 
drawn.    These  are  the  plants  that  give  the 
best  bracts.    I  usually  nave  scores  from  15 
inches  to  20  inches  across.   I  know  there  are 

elenty  larger  than  this,  but  my  aim  is  a  large 
atch  of  really  good  ones — not  a  few  extra  big 
•md  the  rest  modi  smaller.   Early  in  October, 


and  before,  if  the  season  is  cold  and  wet  and 
there  is  no  means  of  heating  the  pit  they  are 
growing  in,  they  should  be  moved  to  where 
they  are  to  display  their  bracts.  The  best  Poin- 
settias are  stood  on  tbe  centre  stage,  which  will 
hold  about  300,  the  CaUnthes  being  arranged  on 
the  margin  and  also  on  side  stages.  The  Ferns 
are  thinned  out  to  give  Uie  pots  standing  room 
and  access  to  watering  them.  Here  they  remain 
nntil  the  bracts  are  either  cut  off  for  room 
decoration  or  have  faded.  A  house  with  a  good 
brisk  heat  and  not  too  moist  helps  greatfy  in 
developing  the  size  of  bracts.  I  find  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  for  a  month  after 
they  are  developed  if  removed  to  a  house  with 
a  night  temperature  of  about  60°  and  the 
atmosphere  kept  on  the  dry  side.  Some  years 
ago  now  I  tried  searing  the  cut  ends  of  bracts 
that  were  to  be  used  for  room  or  church  decora- 
tion, and  the  effect  was  excellent.  They  will 
keep  fully  a  week  to  ten  days  longer  when 
seared  than  when  not  so.  It  is  easily  done  by 
having  the  mess-room  poker  made  hot  when 
about  to  cut  some,  and  giving  them  a  rub  over 
with  it  ^  Those  of  your  readers  who  have  not 
tried  this  plan,  let  me  request  them  to  do  so 
next  winter,  and  compare  the  seared  ones,  say 
a  week  after,  with  ones  cut  at  the  same  time  and 
not  seared.  I  ought  to  say  that,  unless  at  the 
time  the  bracts  are  opening  the  plants  are  fur- 
nished with  fresh  green  leaves  for  nearly  their 
whole  length,  they  will  be  small  in  comparison 
with  those  that  are  so  furnished.  I  always 
aim  at  having  the  leaves  kept  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible until  the  plants  are  done  with. 

H.  J.  Clayton. 

CMnuton  Oardetu,  Tadeaater.' 


Cattleya  gTistemalensia.— Flowers  of  this 
plant  were  ebown  before  tbe  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  week  from  the  col- 
lecti<Hi  of  Hr.  Obamberbun,  Highbury,  Birmiug- 
ham.  I  had  not  seen  the  plant  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  so  that  I  bad  almost  forgotten  the 
flower,  which  appeared  to  me  larger  and  better  than 
j  that  of  the  origtofi],  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Skinner 
to  the  Measta.  Veitoh  from  Guatemala,  and  was 
said  to  be  found  growing  upon  the  same  tree  as 
plants  of  Cattl^a  Bkloneri  and  Spidendram 
aorantiacuo,  between  which  it  is  a  supposed 
natund  hybrid.  Tbe  flowers  have  a  pecalinr  tinge 
of  orange  running  throirgh  them. — W.  H,  G. 

OdontogloMum  polyxanthom.— This  plant 
would  ^)paar  to  occur  only  in  small  numbers  in 
its  native  home,  for  it  is  a  species  which  does  not 
crop  up  at  the  auction  sales,  and  since  It  was  flrst 
flowered  by  Mr.  Cobb  at  Sydenham  in  1880,  one 
only  sees  a  specimen  now  and  then.  I  was  much 
pleased,  hoivever,  to  see  a  fine  example  shown  hy 
Mr.  Lewis,  of  Sonthgate,  at  tbe  last  meeting  of 
tbe  R.H.S.  It  is  a  compact  and  sturdy  growing 
plant,  producing  a  many-fiowered  raceme  of  lai^ 
and  leathery  blooms,  which  each  measure  some  4 
Inches  across  and  last  a  long  time  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  sepals  and  petau  have  a  rich  yellow 
ground,  irregularly  blotched  with  chestnut,  the 
lip  alto  being  similarly  coloured.  It  comes  from 
the  high  monotalns  of  Seoador.— W.  H.  Q. 

Oattleya  Skinneri  alba. — "J.  T."  sends  me 
a  beautiful  trues  of  flowers  of  this  lovely  white 
variety.  The  whole  flower  Is  pure  white,  with  just 
a  stain  of  pale  yellow  in  tbe  throat,  and  with  a 
small  spot  of  rose  at  the  very  base  of  the  lip.  This 
requires  a  warm  and  moist  stove.  It  thrives  best 
in  hanging  baskets,  wMch  should  be  well  drained, 
using  good  flbrons  peat,  well  beaten,  and  some 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  Like  all  the  Cattle^as, 
it  will  not  thrive  if  too  much  water  Is  applied  to 
the  roots,  but  it  delights  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
It  enjoys  sun  and  light,  and  so  tbe  shading  ^oold 
only  be  used  during  the  very  hottest  part  of  tbe 


day.  Duriog  winter  care  must  be  exercised  in 
ginng  it  water,  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs 
from  shrivelling  being  requisite.  Towards  the 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  Of  March,  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  push  up,  more  watiar  and  heat 
will  be  required.— W.  H.  G. 

Flowers   from   Minchlnhsmpton.  —  Mr. 

Wilkinson  B^ds  me  two  very  fine  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Trlann,  but  I  oannot  find  any  distinctions 
in  them  to  require  distinct  names ;  they  may  be 
marked  as  very  good  forma,  tiie  sef^Is  and  petiUs 
broad,  and  tbs  Up  of  both  above  the  average,  also 
a  Cymbldium  Lowianum  of  good  colour,  bat  I 
had  the  same  thing  recently  from  Mr.  Cragg  much 
superior  in  colour.  Tbe  Ccelogyne  raceme  was 
apparently  a  well -flowered  specimen,  but  the 
blooms  were  shrivelled  when  I  received  them.  The 
base  of  the  stems  should  be  bound  with  damp 
cotton  to  preserve  the  flowers. — ^W.  H.  G. 

Cyrtopodium  punctstnm  ■plendens.~-In 
a  recent  visit  to  Syon  House  I  noted  with  pleasure 
that  Mr.  Wythes  had  at  last  sncoeeded  in  flower- 
ing  this  lovely,  but  shy-blooming  Braiilian  plant. 
He  bad  adopted,  and  that  most  successfully,  the 
practice  of  letaiolng  the  plants  in  quite  small  pots, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  their  size,  thus  starving 
them  in  a  measure.  This  beautifnl  variety  was 
folly  described  in  last  week*s  Gabdeit  (p.  313).  It 
is  a  superior  form,  and  quite  distinct  from  that 
shown  at  an  earlier  meeting  by  Mr.  Cummins  from 
The  Grange,  Carshalton,  under  the  name  of  C. 
Saintlegeriannm.  The  former  has  much  the  finer 
flowers,  the  latter  the  larger  spikes.  These  hand- 
some Orchids  are  reaUy  worthy  of  more  notice. 
-J.  H. 

OattlejTtt  citrina. — J.  Crbjto  sends  me  a  very 
beautiful  flower  of  this.  It  Is  about  the  only  Cat- 
tleya found  in  the  Mexican  territories  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  grows  in  the  cool  region,  where 
the  iBiutall  is  excessive  for  nearly  six  months  in 
the  year,  and  it  has  the  habit  of  growing  down- 
wards, as  if  to  throw  oS  the  rainfall.  The  flowers, 
very  sweet- scented,  are  la^e,  thick  and  wax- 
like, except  the  front  mai^n  of  the  Hp,  which  is 
white.  It  should  be  grown  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house  and  kept  well  deluged  with  water 
throngb  the  summer  months,  and  during  the 
winter  I  have  usoally  kept  it  in  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  giving  it  little     no  water.— W.  H.  0. 

Orchid  teed.— I  send  yon  a  pod  of  seed  of  Odon- 
toglossum maoulatom  fertilised  with  pollen  of  O. 
Roesi  majus  in  the  middle  of  April  last  year,  so 
that  it  has  taken  nearly  the  whole  year  to  bring 
the  seed  to  perfection.  I  have  the  following  with 
seed-pods  on,  but  they  are  not  yet  nearly  ripe : 
Odontogloasnm  Harryannm  crossed  with  poUen  of 
O.  Alexandrse,  September  8,  1892 ;  O,  Alezanrlm 
with  pollen  of  0.  Hanyanum,  September  8;  O.  Har* 
ryanum  crossed  with  pollen  of  O.  Lindleyanum,  and 
e^flo  tbe  reverse  cross,  October  5, 1892.  These  are 
all  in  good  health,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  to  get  tbe  seed  to  germinate. — Obchid  Sbbd, 

*,*  It  ia  not  at  all  diflicult  to  obtain  good  seed- 
pods  of  Odontoglossums,  and  the  seed  seems  to  be 
good.  I  have  had  plenty  of  it,  but  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  obtiun  a  plant.  The  pod  sent  by 
"  Orchid  Seed"  seems  to  be  foil  grown,  and  the  seed 
is  apparently  good.  I  put  it  under  a  good  lens, 
which  mi^nlfied  tbe  seed  grains  to  nearly  the  size 
of  rice,  and  they  remind  one  of  rice  grains  in  form ; 
few  of  them  were  plump,  and  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  say  whether  they  would  vegetate.  The 
only  w^  to  gat  at  the  tmtii  of  the  matter  is  to 
try.  Tbe  Odontoghissums  oross  freely  In  their 
native  habitat,  as  witness  the  very  beautiful  O. 
excellens,  a  natural  hybrid  between  0.  Petcatorel 
and  O.  tripudlans  or  0.  triumphans.  Another 
great  beauty  is  0.  'Wilckeanum,  an  undoubted 
cross  between  O.  crispum  and  0  luteo-purpureum. 
There  is  also  Mr.  Pollett's  floe  O.  elegans,  ivobably 
a  oross  between  O.  oirrhosum  and  O.  Hafll  or  O, 
cristatum.  There  are  several  others  that  msy  con* 
fidentl;  be  classed  as  hybrids,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  discover  the  best  way  to  get  the  seed  to 
vegetate.  I  have  sown  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
scil  in  which  are  the  growing  plants,  ^betJa  pots 
or  baskets,  b-l^^^  fef^^tMa®?!®*- 
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groTTQ  wood  as  well,  as  this  is  more  the  obuacta' 
of  a  oatoral  Eeed  bed. — J.  Douglas. 

 "  Orchid  Seed  "  seeds  a  pod  of  seed  which 

has  been  obtained  by  crossing  0.  roacnlatam 
with  0.  Rossi  majus.  This  he  te'ls  me  has  taken 
nearly  twelve  months  to  come  to  perfection.  The 
seed  appears  to  be  good,  and  I  wonld  advise  him  to 
sow  it  io  the  Spbagnnm  in  which  the  parent  plants 
are  growing,  and  not  to  disturb  it  fox  another 
twelve  months.  By  this  tline  the  seedlings  will 
have  appeared.  I  have  observed  that  the  seedlings 
grow  more  quickly,  and  get  on  better  when  left  in 
the  pot  where  they  germioated  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  is  Qsnally given  them;  indeed  I  attribate 
many  of  my  friend's  failures  to  the  early  removal 
of  the  seedlings.  I  have  sown  the  seed  and  will 
let  yoa  know  the  reanlt.— W.  H.  Q. 


OATTLEYA  MENDELI. 

A  FRIEND,  in  writing  to  me  a  short  time  ago, 
says  he  is  afraid  that,  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  sunshine,  some  of  his  plants  will  be 
quite  a  month  earlier  than  last  year.  Two 
di^B  before  reoeiving  this  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  May,  who  has  etwge  of  Mr.  Jacomb's  fine 
collection  of  Orchids  at  Cheam  Park,  four  flowers 
in  aa  many  varieties  of  Oattleya  Mendeli.  This 
iaoaually  looked  for  about  the  middle  of  May. 
I  observed  a  plant  of  C.  gigaa,  which  usually 
blooms  much  later  than  C  Mendeli,  shown 
in  flower  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Shuttle- 
worth.  All  the  forms  sent  by  Mr.  May 
are  exceptionally  good,  there  being  nothing 
about  them  to  indicate  that  they  are  quite 
a  month  before  their  usual  time.  No.  1 
ia  a  superb  flower,  measuring  upwards  of 
7k  inches  across,  the  petals,  light  satiny  rose 
in  colour,  being  broad,  recurved,  and  frilled  on 
the  edges,  the  lip  large,  much  undulated,  and 
frilled,  the  outer  part  creamy  white,  the  inner 
side  and  throat  enlivened  by  a  stain  of  rich 
orange-yellow,  whUst  the  whole  front  lobe  is  of 
a  rich  deep  magenta.  No.  2  is  rather  smaller, 
whilst  the  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is 
rather  lighter  ;  the  tube  of  the  lip  and  the  front 
of  the  side  lobes  are  of  a  beautiful  pure  white  with 
a  faint  shade  of  yellow,  the  remaining  portion 
being  of  a  rosy-magenta,  beautifully  fringed  at 
the  «igeB ;  this  flower,  although  very  elegant, 
is  poorer  in  colour  than  any  of  the  others.  No. 
3  IS  the  smallest ;  it  is  a  handsomely  shaped 
flower  however,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
white  with  the  faintest  tinge  of  lilac,  lip  white, 
bright  yellow  in  the  throat.  No.  4  is  the  prettiest 
of  the  whole  lot,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
light  rose  at  the  edges,  the  centre  white,  the 
side  lobes  of  the  lip  white  tinged  with  rose, 
inside  the  throat  bright  yellow,  the  ground, 
rose  colour  veined  with  white,  the  front 
lobe  heavily  frilled,  of  a  rosy  magenta,  the 
colour  being  continued  on  the  frill  quite  round 
the  throat  Since  receiving  Mr.  May's  I  have 
received  two  other  consignments  of  the  same 
kind,  so  that  the  Surrey  plants  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  are  flowering  so  early.  One  lot 
from  "J.  B.,"  Leeds,  contains  two  flowers. 
No,  1  has  nothing  specially  to  recommend 
it.  No.  2  is  a  very  bright  flower,  having  a 
deep  stain  of  rich  yellow  in  the  throat  and  a 
latge  wedge-shaped  blotch  of  deep  magenta  on 
the  front  lobe,  which  has  a  beautifully  frilled 
edge.  From  "C.  M.,"  Shropshire,  come  two 
flowers.  These  are  a  very  bad  matched  pair. 
No.  1,  a  deformed  flower,  bears  evidence  of 
having  been  brought  on  by  forcing,  as  I  have  so 
frequently  seen  the  same  thing  happen  to  plants 
of  various  OatU^as  when  Uie  flowers  had 
been  forced  in  order  to  get  them  ready  for  a 

Eublto  exhibition.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
loom  again  when  perfect.   No.  2  is  s  very 


fine  flower,  measuring  nearly  8  inches  acro8<i 
the  petals,  which  are  narrow.  The  lip,  how- 
ever, very  much  resembleB  that  of  the 
variety  known  as  bella,  being  somewhat  of  a 
bluish  mauve,  veined  with  white,  the  base  and 
throat  bright  yellow.  The  colour  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  in  the  flower  before  me  is  of  a  dark 
rosy  lilac,  but  in  the  variety  bella  it  is  a  blush- 
white. 

After  flowering  so  early  the  plants  will 
grow  early.  They  should  have  plenty  of 
room  with'  abundance  of  air,  and  should 
also  be  placed  in  well-drained  pots,  using 
good  brown  upland  peat  fibre  and  clean 
Sphi^um  Moss  well  chopped  up.  The  plants 
require  careful  watering  at  the  roots,  but 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  shoidd  be 
given.  During  the  nottest  part  of  the  day  a 
thin  shading  should  be  thrown  over  them  to 
prevent  the  rich  colour  of  their  leaves  being 
spoilt.  Wu.  Hugh  Gowbb. 


The  hardy  Oyprlpedinms.— Doubtless  the 
greater  number  of  these  which  find  tbeir  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  planter  are  newly  imported,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  they  most  remain  a  long  time 
out  of  the  ground  after  being  dug  from  their 
native  place,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  In  some 
measure  the  loi^  period  In  which  the  roots  are 
kept  in  a  naked  state  eanses  a  decrease  of  vitality. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Are  not  the  roots  of  these  plants, 
wbioh  somewhat  resemble  bard  twisted  cord,  and 
their  crowns,  which  for  ftrmcesa  almost  resemble 
a  bit  of  bone,  capable  of  misleading  us,  and  causing 
us  to  believe  that  because  they  retain  tbeir  firamess 
and  plump  appearance,  they  may  with  impunity  be 
left  ODt  of  the  ground  for  a  longer  than  ordinary 
time?  Now  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  be- 
cause the  plants  are  hard  rooted  that  they  again  so 
slowly,  if  ever,  regain  the  normal  condition.  So 
that  we  see  while  hard-rooted  things  are  apt  to 
lead  us  astray  by  negleding  them  to  their  injury, 
when  that  hns  happened  they  are  of  a  class  the 
slowest  of  restoration.  If  there  is  anything  in 
^ese  remarks,  which  are  entirely  based  on  personal 
observation,  the  lesson  is  clear  that  whilst  out  of 
the  ground  you  carefully  should  protect  the  rootd, 
but,  better  still,  plant  aa  early  as  possible  after 
baving  been  dug  up.  As  1  have  said  before,  I  prefer 
to  plant  these  somewhat  late  in  the  season,  just 
before  growth  commences,  and,  therefore,  this 
would.  Imply  a  preference  for  Uie  later  or  spring 
importations.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  diSBcnlty 
that  occurs  in  some  seasons  when,  owing  to  the 
deeply  frozen  state  of  the  soil,  the  wild  pltmtB 
cannot  be  dug  until  well  into  April.  In  such 
cases  it  may  almost  be  too  late  to  remove  them  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  With  the  earlier 
importations  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  roots  in 
slightly  moistened  sliver  sand  in  boxes  <i  inches  or 
S  inches  deep,  and  stand  them  in  a  cool  and  airy 
place,  yet  with  a  little  moisture  and  safe  from 
frost,  until,  say,  the  latter  end  of  March  or  April, 
tirst  trimmicg  away  fdl  the  dead  or  blackened 
parts  of  the  roots.— J.  Wood. 


SHORT  mTES.~-0ItCHID8. 


Miltoniavexillaria  (Odootoglosflumvexillariuni) 
IB  (irivou  a  little  more  warmth  at  Syon  House  than  same 
growers  accord  to  it.  The  appearance  of  tho  plants 
nnw  for  some  few  ;oars  goes  to  prove  that  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  right  rne;the  growth  is  close  and 
sturdy — just  what  one  likea  to  see  in  this  Orchid. 

Bendrobium  nobile  album.— This  banbcGD 
hloomintf  treely  in  Air.  Dorman's  cnllectaon  at  Laurie 
Park,  Sydenhnm.  Tho  flowers  are  puro  white,  but 
they  have  a  epnt  of  the  doep  colour  of  the  type  at  the 
base  of  the  lip,  nnd  it  differs  from  the  plant  known  as 
albesceufl— which  I  noted  a  few  weeks  ago  in  these 
pages — in  which  the  base  of  the  lip  is  stained  with 
light  rose.— W. 

Dendrobiom.   atrebloceraB.  —  From  Mr. 

Crispin,  of  Bristol,  oomea  a  rd«em?  of  a  plant  which 


I  think  is  this  species.  I  should  like  to  een  the 
growth  before  being  quite  certain.  It  wa«  first  im- 
ported from  New  Guinea,  I  believe,  by  Messrs. 
Linden,  of  Bmstiels,  but  a  lot  of  plants  which  a  friend 
of  mine  had  some  few  years  ago  came  from  Thorsday 
Island.  It  is  of  no  great  valne,  but  iis  spirally 
twisted  sepals  and  petals  give  it  a  curious  appearance. 
It  rcqaitea  a  very  strong  heat  and  abundance  of  mois- 
ture.—W. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Oabrielianum.— This 

is  one  of  the  handsomest  forms  I  have  seen  of  this 
species.  It  was  shown  me  in  the  Drill  Hall  at  West- 
minBt«r  at  tho  meeting  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  1  was 
told  the  plant  hod  been  imported  by  Mr.  Sander  a 
short  time  ago.  The  dower  is  a  little  under  the  usual 
site,  but  this  may  arise  from  the  plant  having  been 
but  recently  imported,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it 
again.  The  flower  is  pure  white,  earing  a  large  blotch 
in  the  lip  of  a  deep  bluish  purple.  It  is  a  tiuly  bean- 
tiful  variety.— W.  H.  G. 

The  Indian  Crocusee  (Pleiones)  are  grown 
io  lai^e  quantities  at  Syon,  chiefly  in  pans  of 
about  6  inches  diameter,  tiiese  being  suspended 
from  the  roof,  a  mode  (tf  onltore  that  suits  them 
admirably.  Fleione  macolata  is  the  chief  varie^ 
grown,  and  for  general  purposes  It  cannot  very  well 
be  surpassed.  Flowering  as  they  do  at  a  season 
when  good  Orchids  are  somewhat  scarce,  It  is  snr> 
prising  that  more  use  In  a  gmeral  way  is  not  made 
of  them. 

Cattleya  labiata  Schroederes.  —  A  nice 
raceme  l)earing  three  flowers  of  this  variety 
comes  from  Mr.  Crispin.  Its  flowers,  although  not 
the  largest  in  the  labiata  section,  are  of  a  very 
nice  shape,  chaste  in  colour  and  agreeably  per- 
fnmed,  so  that  I  oannot  understand  why  it  does 
not  become  more  popular.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
quite  a  distinct  plant  from  C.  Tiiann,  which 
most  persons  make  it  a  variety.  It  llkea  warmer 
treatment,  thus  indicating  that  it  oomes  from  a 
different  locality. — G. 

Cymbidium  Lovianum.— This  is  now  in  fine 
condition  at  Syoo  House;  the  large  specimen  has 
eleven  extra  long  spikes  upon  it  fully  developed, 
the  individual  Bowers  being  of  large  sis:.  The 
plant  in  question  Is  a  flne  central  object  in  one  of 
the  houses,  and  one  oannot  be  stuprised  at  Mr. 
Wythes'  reluctance  to  remove  it  for  ezhiUtion,  or 
even  to  out  the  spikes  for  a  few  weeks  to  come. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  Orchids  that  thrive  well  In 
large  pots.  A  fine  specimen  like  this  one  ii  a  decided 
ornament  even  when  not  in  flower. 

CTpripediums  for  cutting.— These  are  eri- 
denuy  much  in  favour  at  Syon.  In  the  automo 
there  were  large  masses  of  flower  of  C.  insigne 
vars.,  now  there  are  C.  barbatnm  vars.  flowering 
profusely  and  in  large  numbers.  For  sending  a 
long  distance,  which  has  frequently  to  be  done, 
these  are  very  reliable  flowers,  their  durability 
being  almost  proverbial.  The  plants  are  not  laige, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  flower  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  the  useful  size  of  plant  being  de- 
cidedly preferable  from  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

Vaada  teres,  which  was  first  flowered  at  Syon 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  is  now  thriving  well 
there,  and  showing  for  flower  freely ;  the  growth 
of  the  plants  is  remarkably  vigorona  and  sturdy. 
They  are  being  grown  at  the  western  end  of  a  stove 
whera  they  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  after- 
noon sun ;  the  pots  are  plunged  in  Sphagnum 
Moss.  The  plants  are  small  ones,  carrying  only 
about  one  growth  on  each,  which  Is  a  ur  better 
method  than  growing  them  in  the  <dd-fashloned 
way  in  a  mass  in  ku-ge  pots  or  pans  or  even 
baskets. 

MUtonia  atellata.— I  note  Uiat  Mr.  Wythes 
also  showed  this  beautiful  pale-ooloaied  species 

at  the  last  RH.S.  meeting.  It  is  identical 
with  Cyrtocbilum  fiavescens,  but  the  growth  is 
that  of  a  true  Miltonia  (as  H.  spectabilis),  with 
the  pale  yellowish-looking  bulbs  and  leaves,  wbioh 
give  an  impression  to  those  unacquainted  with  this 
class  of  Orchid  that  it  is  sickly;  whereas  quite  the 
opposite  appears  to  be  the-«^  from  the  v^nz 
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commoQ  ODQ,  and  ab  the  same  time  quito  dUtiDct 
in  its  class,  bearing  lung  spikes  of  fiotrer  after  the 
tnaoner  of  M,  Clowesi,  bat  tarf^er. — H. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


OARDBNIAS  FAILING. 

I  HOW  send  yon  the  roots  of  an  old  plaut  that 
70a  will  see  better  the  caaae.  The  plant  in  qaes- 
tion  is  three  years  old,  and  ap  to  this  last  winter 
it  grew  well,  bat  abont  Christmas  the  foliage 
bu^  to  flag.  The  treatment  lias  been  as  follows  *. 
Soil,  peat  (soil  tarf)  and  leaf-moold  ;  water,  some- 
times tap  water  froiD  the  limestone  and  rain  water ; 
tempemtnre,  sammer  60°  to  80",  and  in  winter 
60*  to  66*>.  Ah  to  the  oaose  of  this  disease,  I  am 
ata losses.  H.  D. 

*,*  The  specimen  sent  Is  evidently  that  of  a 
plant  that  has  been  hitherto  thriviog  well.  Having 
perused  the  letter  describing  the  treatment  given 
the  plants,  we  cannot  find  any  oaose  therein  save 
in  the  record  of  temperatares,  that  given  as  the 
minimum  in  winter  being  lower  than  we  oarselves 
should  like  to  risk  oar  plants  in.  We  are  very 
mnch  disposed  to  think  that  this  Is  the  cause  of 
failore.  On  a  close  investigation  we  can  discern 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  where  it  came  into 
contact  with  the  soil  (and  that  next  the  roots)  is 
in  a  worse  state  of  decay  than  higher  ap  where 
severed  from  the  branches.  This  is  just  what  we 
shoold  expect  to  see  if  the  plants  had  been  in 
too  low  a  temperatore,  more  espedally  if  in  any 
w»  over-watered  dnriog  that  period.  The  roots 
and  parts  contlgnoas  to  them  would  first  feel  the 
effects  of  cold,  the  soil  being  relatively  cooIot  than 
the  atmonihere.  When  60^  is  ^ven  as  the 
minimam,  it  is  just  possible  that  dnnng  the  severe 
frosts  the  temperature  fdl  even  lower  than  that 
wlthont "  B.  H.  D.*B  "  knowledge.  We  remember  in 
tiie  ease  of  some  plants  of  oar  own  th^  the  same 
thing  oocorred  when  they  were  sabjected  to  too  low  a 
temperature,  the  foliage  fla^;icg  through  the  supply 
of  sap  being  cut  off,  the  woodgrowth  in  the  branches 
showing  no  actual  disease.  We  have  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 
Water  taken  from  the  limestone  would  not,  in  our 
opinion,  be  at  all  favourable  to  the  health  of  the 
fdants.  Gardenias  thrive  natnrally  In  alluvial  de- 
posits wherelD  there  is  an  absence  of  lime  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely.  Rain  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  congenial  to  them.  It  is  not 
stated  if  artificial  mannrial  stimulants  have  been 
applied ;  if  so,  and  that  too  liberally,  there  ag^o 
Is  a  source  of  mischief.  Another  source  of  injury 
wonld  be  In  the  ase  of  strong  inseoUoldes  to  kiU 
tlie  mealy  bug.  Snpposlog,  for  Instance,  tliat 
paraffin  oU  had  been  mixed  with  water  and  ap^died 
to  eradicate  this  plant  pest,  this  mixture  wonld 
laigely  run  down  the  stems  and  enter  the  soil  at 
the  base  of  the  plants ;  tbe  water  there  when 
coming  into  contact  with  the  soil  wonld  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  paraffin,  leaving  the  latter  strong 
enough  probably  to  work  the  injury  of  itself  alone. 
Without  a  personal  investigation  it  is  not  possible 
to  arrive  at  more  precise  decisions  tluvn  those  now 
sketched  out  as  probable  causes.  In  starting 
afresh  we  wonld  advise  55°  as  the  minimum  tem- 
perature most  certainly,  the  other  suggested 
reasons  being  at  the  same  time  avoided.— Sd. 


Acacia  loneifolla  maenifloa.— Can  yon  tell 
me  the  name  of  tbe  enclosed  specimen  of  Mimosa, 
the  cultivation  of  it,  and  where  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  if  it  can  l>e  grown  in  England  7 — N. 

\*  The  name  of  the  enclosed  specimen  is 
Acacia  longifolia  magnifica.  Like  most  memliers 
of  that  extensive  genns,  it  is  a  native  of  Australia, 
and  in  this  conntij  it  needs  the  protection  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse — at  all  events  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  but  in  common  with  many 
subjects  from  that  region  it  may  with  advantage 
be  placed  out  of  doors  during  the  summer.  As  re- 
gards soil,  it  snooeeds  well  in  a  oompost  conslstiti^ 
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of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  well  decayed  leaf- 
mould  or  peat,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand, 
while  if  the  loun  is  very  heavy  an  additional 
amonnt  of  leaf-monld  mvf  be  added.  In  coder  to 
maintain  the  spedmen  in  as  symmetrioal  a  shape 
as  poasible,  any  of  the  shoots  that  show  a  ten- 
daooy  to  become  too  vigorous  may  be  shortened 
back,  as  by  so  doing  they  will  posh  out  side 
branches,  and  tend  to  form  a  more  busby  plant 
than  wonld  otherwise  be  the  case.  Repottd,ng  if 
needed  should  be  carried  out  soon  after  floweiuig, 
as  there  is  then  the  entire  season  foi  the  plant  to 
make  its  growth  ready  for  the  next  year's  display 
of  flowers.  Where  there  Is  a  conservatory  in 
which  the  occupants  are  planted  out  ic  prepared 
beds,  as  is  often  done  in  the  caie  of  Camellias, 
this  Acacia  will  do  well  with  jast  the  same  idnd  of 
treatment ;  Indeed,  It  will  flower  far  more  freely 
when  treated  in  this  way  than  if  grown  in  pots, 
for  it  must  attidn  a  good  siie  before  blossoms  are 
home  in  quantity.  It  can  be  obtained  from  most 
nurserymen  who  make  a  speciality  of  plants  of 
this  class.— T. 


INDOOR  PLANTS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

Wrbbb  plants  are  kept  permanently  in  the  dwell- 
ing house,  they  will,  of  course,  consist  principally 
of  subjects  grown  for  Uie  sake  their  railage,  and 
among  them  the  different  Palms  predominate, 
though  second  to  no  other  plant  for  such  a  purpose 
Is  the  universally  cultivated  Aspidistra.  Plants 
that  are  kept  indoors  are  often  in  a  far  from  satis- 
factory condition,  and  in  many  oases  it  arises  from 
the  pots  being  too  lai^e.   Where  tbe  treatment  of 

Slants  is  but  little  understood,  there  is  a  great  ten- 
ancy to  over-water  them,  and  consequently  when 
the  pots  are  small  and  therefore  full  of  roots,  there 
is  for  less  probability  of  causing  mischief  by  an 
overdose  of  water  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
plants  were  In  larger  pots  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  soil  around  the  roots.  It  is  surprising  what 
fine  Palms  can  be  grftwn  in  quite  smalt  pots  If 
th^  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water 
and  are  assisted  by  an  aooasional  dose  vt  Kane 
stimulant.  There  are  now  so  many  concentrated 
manures  t^t  can  be  used  Indoors  without  any  an- 
pleasant  effects,  all  of  which  are  very  good  if 
applied  according  to  the  iostmctions.  In  using 
any  of  these  manures  for  the  first  time,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  overdo  it,  as  it  is  far  better  to  give 
two  small  doaea  than  an  exoeaslve  one.  A  little 
stimulant  about  once  a  month  daring  the  growing 
season  will  suffice  to  keep  such  plants  as  are  above 
indicated  in  good  condition.  A  fruitful  source  of 
ill-health  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  kept  In  a 
dweUing-honse  is  that  they  are  a  good  d^  ex- 
posed to  draughts,  and  are  consequently  subject  to 
extremes  botu  of  temperature  and  water;  for, 
while  an  excess  of  thu  latter  must  be  guarded 
against  (and  the  use  of  small  pots  does  this  pretty 
effectually),  if  foliage  plants  are  once  allowed  to 
get  too  dry,  they  are  often  Irreparably  injured. 
That  annoaJ  repotting  is  by  no  means  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  indoor  fuants  in  good  health  is 
shown  by  an  Aspidistra  that  I  have  kept  in  a  sit- 
ting-room in  a  smoky  district  for  seven  years,  dnr- 
ingwbioh  time  it  has  bem  repotted  bat  twice,and  it 
is  now  a  splendid  spedmui  m  robust  health.  True, 
the  watering  during  that  period  has  hem  carefully 
done  and  the  plant  assisted  with  an  oooaaionid 
stimulant,  while  tho  foliage  is  alwi^s  kept  dean— 
another  Tery  Important  item.  H.  P. 


Notes  from  Liphook.— The  prettiest  things 
tliat  strike  me  here  just  now  out  are  Uagncdia  sfcd- 
lata.  Narcissus  pallidus  precox,  bright  little  Wald- 
steinia,  white  and  pnr^e  Fritlllaries,  ^unos  tri- 
loba, the  rose-ooloured  Pyrus  japonioa,  Du)hne 
Blagayana,  Rhododendron  Jacksonl,  Saxlnaga 
atroporpnrea,  Caltha  monstrosa,  the  new  shoots  of 
Junh)erus  canadensis,  a  dark  Trillium,  Andromeda 
polifbUa,  oraI^^odonred  Primula  Alexaodn^  Oro- 
bos  vemas,  Crown  Imperial,  white  Poriwihkle 
covered  with  bloom,  and  Antennaria  hyperborea. 
Only  think :  some  years  ago,  when  at  Rousseau's 
Les  CiiarmetteB,"  there  was  a  whole  hedge  fidl  of 
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yellow  Wood  Anemone.  I  dug  a  bit  up  with  my 
umbrella — broken  in  the  feat— and  from  that  day 
to  this  (nine  years  ago)  never  saw  more  of  it. 
Yesterday,  never  thlnnng  of  It,  I  came  apm  it  in 
a  ron^  spot  most  fioarishing  and  perl^,  much 
handsomer  than  some  I  saw  at  the  Drill  Hal),  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  increased.  Daring  the 
last  days  of  March  Berberis  Thnnbergi  and  B, 
dulois  growing  together — fine  old  bushes  of  both — 
looked  beautUul  in  the  "  Sm  View  "  nursery  of 
Mr.  Flower,  near  Havaut.  They  were  both  full  of 
bloom,  though  the  buds  of  the  latter  weze  not 
quite  expanded.  The  long  sprays  of  B.  Thasber^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  golden  buds  of  B.  dnlc^ 
formed  a  happy  mixture.  B.  Thnnbei^i  lasts  well 
In  water  when  cut.  A  rather  fine  speoimen  of 
Hedera  minima  grew  against  the  wall  of  the  tioase; 
it  has  an  interesting  appearance  when  well  estab- 
lished.  Epigna  repens  has  been  covered  with 
bloom  here  this  siwiog.  Besides  the  bean^  which 
Euonymus  latifolius  gives  us  in  the  autumn  from 
its  fruit  and  leaf  tints,  the  crimson  involucres  of 
the  leaves  as  they  unfold  in  the  ipring  make  it  an 
interesting  object  then. — M,  A.  R ,  Liphoi^. 


Flower  Garden, 

THK  SPBlNa  OF  1893  COMPARED 
WITH  THAT  OF  1892. 

This  spring  has  been  a  complete  contrast  to 
that  of  1892.  February,  1893,  was  a  very 
wet  month,  and  well  kept  up  to  the  old  adage 
<a  "  February  fiU-dyke,"  and  it  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  remukably  dry  and  beautiful 
month  of  March.  Last  year  Fehruary  was 
absolutely  dry  throughout ;  so  far  as  I  re- 
member, not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  this  county 
throughout  tiie  wht^e  of  it.  We  have,  there- 
fwe,  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  advan- 
tages to  spring  flowers  and  fruit  trees  of  the 
two  very  dilferent  seasons,  and  without  any 
doubt  the  wet  February  this  year  was  most 
advantageous  to  that  class  of  plants  which 
delight  UB  with  their  abundance  of  flowers  in 
the  early  days  of  spring.  I  have  never  known 
a  more  flowery  March  than  tho  one  just  gone 
by.  The  garden  has  been  as  great  a  pleasure, 
if  not  greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
whole  year.  Bulbs  as  a  rule  delight  in  moisture 
when  growing,  and  the  floods  of  rain  in  Feb- 
ruary came  most  opportunely,  so  that  the  plants 
^w  vigorously  and  flowered  most  abundantly 
in  the  bright  and  vrarm  March  days.  Croouses, 
Snowdrops,  and  Squills  came  firstt,  and  after- 
wards Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Harcnssus  or- 
natua,  wluch  last  has  uow^  become  one  of  the 
chief  flowers  of  the  spring  border,  and  a 
delightful  addition  to  the  nosegays  in  the 
sittmg-room.  The  Poet's  Narcissus  has  yet  to 
come,  and  it  promises  to  flower  well.  I  find 
poeticus  rather  a  shy  bloomer,  while  omatus 
never  fails  to  throw  up  a  flower  from  every 
root,  and  when  let  alone  in  the  border,  it 
rapidly  increases  and  makes  a  great  show.  It 
is  one  of  the  spring  bulbs  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  too  many,  and  it  will  not 
waste  the  room  which  it  may  occupy,  as  poeticus 
is  apt  to  do,  by  having  nothing  but  hugo 
bunches  of  narrow  leaves. 

That  pretty  little  flower,  Triteleia  nniflora, 
did  nob  blossom  at  all  with  me  last  year ;  this 
year  it  has  an  abundance  of  bloom.  The  only 
objection  to  it  is  the  Onion  smell  of  the  sap, 
but  that  is  scarcely  noticeable  when  it  is  placed 
with  other  flowers.  The  Dog's-tooth  violets 
hare  also  been  good  this  year,  and  few  plants 
on  the  rockery  are  prettier  in  March  than  the 
Erythronium  dens-cania  album,  which  balances 
its  wide-spreading  white  Aetala^ni-a  tluM  deli- 
Digitized  by  VjUUQIC 
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cate  petiole.  The-  common  pink  variety  ii  also 
worth  growlDg,  though  not  so  pretty  as  the 
white,  hut  the  handsome  leaves  are  in  them- 
selves a  sufficient  reason  for  having  this  plant 
if  a  place  can  be  found  for  it  in  some  sheltered 
nook  on  the  north  side  of  the  rockery.  It  does 
not  like  the  full  sunshine  of  a  south  expo- 
sure. Just  now  the  Fritillaries  are  very  pretty. 
I  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  with  aurea,  but 
Meleagris  la,  on  the  whole,  the  beet  of  the 
Fritillaries  to  my  mind,  and  growing  in  the 
Grass  on  the  lawn  by  the  roots  of  trees,  they 
form  an  exceedingly  pretty  group  at  the  present 
time,  some  nearly  white,  others  of  a  peculiar 
snake  colour.  This  has  been  a  most  favourable 
year  for  early  Anemones.  A.  blanda  has  been 
flowering  with  me  since  January,  and  it  has 
been  followed  by  the  beautiful  Aldboro'  form 
and  the  common  fulgens.    Anemone  blanda  is 


purple,  it  is  BO  very  pretty  nestling  among  grey 
stones.  I  got  it  from  a  cottager's  garden,  and 
it  has  doDO  exceedingly  well  with  me,  but  I 
have  never  ventured  to  divide  it  again,  though 
division  might  be  easily  managed  just  after  the 
flowering  is  over. 

But  that  which  has  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  the  spring  ^[ardeu  here  gay  this 
year  is  an  immense  quantity  of  colourM  Prim- 
roses and  Polyanthuses.  I  always  sow  Prim- 
roses, but  in  the  following  spring  the  result  is 
only  too  apt  to  be  altogetber  Polyanthuses.  I 
like  both,  but  I  get  a  greater  abundance  of 
pretty  and  showy  flowers  from  the  Primroaes 
than  from  the  Polyanthuses.  Some  Prim- 
rose plants  kindly  sent  to  me  from  Munstead 
have  Deen  so  covered  with  their  pretty  clear 
white  flowers,  that  it  seems  only  too  likely  that 
the  plants  will  die  from   exhaustion.  The 


Siebold's  Plantain  Lily  {Fnnkia  Bieboldi). 


strikingly  beautiful  in  the  early  months,  but 
for  general  efiect  in  the  spring  garden  it  does 
not  equal  Anemone  apennina,  which  in  shady 
comers  this  spring  has  been  covered  with  its 
lovely  light  blue  flowers.  Apennina  vei^y 
quickly  faded  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  this 
year,  but  in  ordinary  years,  when  we  do  not 
get  so  much  sunshine,  it  is  best  in  open  places. 
Blanda  lasts  must  longer^  for  although  it  came 
into  bloom  about  two  months  before  apennina, 
it  is  not  over  yet.  In  such  a  sunny  month  as 
we  had  in  Auirch,  Anemones  show  themselves 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  brilliant  ncarlet 
of  A.  fulgens  and  still  more  that  of  the  Aldboro' 
form  make  them  contribute  largely  to  the 
beauty  of  the  spring  garden.  Hepaticas  are 
among  the  special  favourites  of  our  early- flower- 
ing piantB,  and  the  rains  of  February  certainly 
asaiated  them  to  produce  abundance  of  bloom. 
Too  much  cannot  ne  said  in  favour  of  the  double 


varied  colours  of  early  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthuses make  a  delightful  bunch  of  flowers 
when  gathered.  I  roust  not  pass  by  Primula 
cashmeriana,  which  is  exceedingly  early,  and 
its  pale  blue  flowers  on  their  stiff  rigid  stems 
are  very  pretty.  The  little  grey  balls  of  flower 
of  this  plant  are  interesting  and  peculiar,  and 
a  great  addition  in  my  opinion  to  the  early 
spring  garden.  This  Primula  seems  to  be  as 
hardy  as  the  wild  Primrose  of  our  hedges  and 
it  is  very  free-flowering. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  of 
the  abundance  of  bloom,  which  every  plant  and 
tree  has  displayed  this  year,  to  the  wet  Feb- 
ruary, for  I  suppose  there  has  never  been  a 
season  in  which  fruit  treee  and  flowering  shrubs 
have  been  more  covered  with  blossom  than  this 
year.  Ribes  sanguineum  has  been  lovely.  It 
happens  to  stand  on  my  lawn  near  a  large 
Victoria  Plum  tree,  and  if  I  had  had  any 


doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  fruit 
trees  on  the  lawn,  they  would  have  been  dis- 
persed tliis  year,  for  a  prettier  contrast  than 
that  formed  by  the  Pibes  and  the  Plum  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Not  far  from  these  a 
beautiful  and  stately  Pear  tree,  a  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  has  this  year  been  also  very  beauti- 
ful. If  by-and-by  I  get'a  good  harvest  of  fruit 
from  both,  it  will  be  a  very  pleasant  addition  to 
the  treasures  of  autumn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  lesson  we 
should  learn  from  the  comparison  of  1802,  with 
its  comparative  want  of  flowers,  with  1893  and 
its  abundance  of  them  is  this,  to  be  more  care- 
ful of  storing  up  the  rain  when  we  get  it,  and 
if  we  have  an  unusually  diy  early  spring,  if 
February  does  not  fill  our  dykes,  then  pour  on 
water  artificially  and  help  forward  the  glorious 
beauty  of  the  March  and  April  garden.  Much 
can  be  done  with  water  almost  all  the  year 
round,  but  if,  contrary  to  ordinary  rules,  the 
wet  months  are  dry  ones,  then  it  ia  of  great 
importance  to  supply  artificially  that  which 
Nature  may  refuse  to  give  us. 

A  Gloucestershire  Parson. 


PLANTAIN  LILIKS. 

(fdnkias.) 

Few  hardy  perennials  are  more  ornamental  and 
showy  than  Plantain  Lilies,  as  not  only  have 
most  of  them  very  beautiful  foliage,  but  they 
bear  a  profusion  of  Lily-like  flowers,  the  spikes 
of  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  cutting,  as 
they  look  well  and  last  long  in  water.  Besides 
being  so  fine  and  efi'ective  for  borders,  many  of 
them  make  capital  pot  plants.  Any  of  the 
variegated  forms  of  F.  ovata,  taken  up  and 
forced,  make  a  splendid  show  in  a  greenhouse, 
as  does  also  F.  Sieboldi  (here  figured},  which 
has  magnificent  leaves,  that  are  very  strikmg 
on  account  of  their  colour,  which  is  of  a  bluish 
metiUlic-green,  with  a  glaucous  hue  pervading 
the  surface.  Planted  out  in  deep,  moist,  rich 
soil  in  a  shady  position,  this  peculiar  tone  is 
intended,  and  plants  of  this  Funkia  form 
noble  objects  in  tne  hardy  fernery  or  near  the 
margins  of  ponds,  in  either  of  which  positions 
they  associate  well  with  the  various  surround- 
ings. The  best  for  growing  for  the  sake  of 
their  flowers  are  F.  subcordata  ^ndiflora,  F. 
spabhulata  specioea,  F.  Fortunei,  and  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  F.  ovata.  The  time  to  pro- 
pagate and  plant  Funkiaa  is  as  they  are  begin- 
ning to  grow.  When  required  for  cultivation 
in  pots,  Funkias  should  be  potted  in  the  au- 
tumn or  winter  and  stood  m  cold  frames  to 
come  gradually  on  and  fit  them  for  forcing, 
which  needs  to  be  done  slowly  if  the  foliage  is 
expected  to  be  of  good  texture.  To  get  the 
variegation  fine,  the  plants  must  have  plenty  of 
light, and  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  keep  them 
freely  supplied  with  water  and  liquid  manure. 


Bailing  NympbBaaa  from  aeed.  —  At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  L.  W.  Goodell,  of  Dwight,  said  the 
seeds  of  Nymphtcas  should  be  sown  In  small  pots  in 
February  or  March,  in  good  soil,  well  pressed 
down.  Tbe  seeds  should  be  placed  on  the  surface 
and  covered  with  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  sand.  The 
pots  should  then  be  immersed  in  a  pan  containing 
water  enough  to  cover  them  an  inch,  and  the 
water  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  75'  to  80° 
until  the  seeds  germinate,  a  period  varying  from 
six  to  ten  days.  Before  the  seedlings  become 
crowded  they  should  be  transplanted  into  S-inch 
pots,  and  again  into  4-inch  pots  before  planting 
out  in  June.  The  starting  of  seedlings  can  be  done 
In  the  dwelling  house,  care  being  taken  to  main  - 
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tain  the  tempezatnre  and  to  move  the  plants  to  a 
aoimj  window  daring  the  warm  boon  of  the  daj. 
The  joongjdaata  grow  rapidly  under  proper  con- 
ditioDS,  and  they  will  bloom  in  100  days  mm  the 
time  the  seeds  are  sown.  Soma  seealiDgB  of  K. 
zanzibarensia  have  fiowered  m  slzty-fiTe  days 
from  seeds  started  in  Jane. 

liyclmu  coronata.  —  The  Chinese  Lychnis 
Rrandiflora  fignred  in  Botanical  Magazine,  223. 
Plant  glabrous,  flowers  solitary.  Native  of  China 
and  Ji^ian  ;  introdnced  1772.  First  kept  in  stove, 
tjen  in  gieenhoase,  as  considered  delicate,  and 
then  It  flonrished  in  the  open  air.  I  took  mine  ap 
In  winter,  jogt  sheltered  them,  and  raised  yoang 
ones,  thns  keeping  them  about  six  years  In  the 
fifties.  Since  then  cannot  meet  with  one  of  the 
same  colour.  It  was  exactly  the  shade  of  a  ripe 
Apricot,  and  bloomed  in  Angost  when  that  fruit 
was  ripe.   Is  it  to  be  met  with  now  7-S.  N.  W. 

Sowing  seeda  (  T.  Z.-).—lt  is  not  a  very  satisfac- 
tory way  to  mix  np  a  lot  of  different  seeds  and 
then  sow  them  broadcast  without  coneldering  the 
effect  likely  to  be  obtained.  It  will  prove  a  rare 
^ortment,  not  particularly  interesting  or  beautl- 
nil.  We  should  advise  you  to  sow  carefully  in 
^omps;  but  you  may  scatter  such  things  as 
Poppies  about  with  very  obarming  effect  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  garden.  As  this  is,  however, 
apparently  an  ordinary  garden  you  have  to  deal 
with,  sow  in  dumps  and  masses,  keeping  each  kind 
distinct.  Marigolds,  Poppies,  and  Nasturtiums 
friopBoIonu)  would  do  weU  in  the  dry  soil 
Bamember  not  to  sow  the  seed  too  thickly,  and 
thin  ont  the  young  plants  to  snfflcient  distance 
a^iart  for  thsm  to  darolop  whan  large  enough  to 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
Watbe  nf  THB  Rock  Oaxden. 
Running  water  at  all  times  impreMes  us  with  a 
sense  of  delightfully  rafreshing  eoolnesB.  But 
in  the  rook  garden  this  effect  is  atiU  enhanced 
and  emiAaused,  for  here  tbe  water  imparts  life 
and  beanty  to  the  rocks  as  it  dashes  ovor  cliffs 
and  bonlders,  wetting  with  its  refreshing  spray 
the  Ferns  and  other  plants  springing  up  from 
its  mossy  banks.  Though  rock  gardens  might 
be  made  very  attractive  and  picturesque  indeed 
without  any  visible  water  whatever,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  presence  of  the  latter 
imparts  an  additional  chmn,  which  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  whenever  the  opportunity 
occurs.  A  natural  streamlet,  especially  in  a 
large  rock  garden,  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and 
mcky  indeed  are  those  who  possess  it,  not  only 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  also  with  re- 
gard to  utility.  The  advantages  offered  by  run- 
ning water  must  be  evident  even  to  the  most 
casual  ohserrar  and  need  not  be  here  enume- 
rated. But  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred our  rock  gardens  are  far  away  from  natural 
streams,  and  if  water  is  to  be  introduced  at  all 
It  has  to  be  done  artificially.  It  is  this  difficulty 
probably  which  has  led  to  the  extensive  mls- 
aTOlioation  of  water,  as,  unfortunately,  too 
often  seen  in  connection  with  artificial  rocks. 

The  Abuse  of  Water. 

If  properly  treated,  water,  either  natural  or 
only  apparently  natural,  possesses  a  charm 
which  no  ono  can  deny,  but  when  used  in  a 
manner  which  betrays  the  artificial  origin  at  a 
glance,  it  becomes  ugly  and  repulsive.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  abuses  in  the  rock  garden  is 
the  fountain.  Among  geometrical  surroundings 
m  front  of  a  mansion  this  may  be  well  enough, 
but  can  a  greater  discord  be  imagined  than  a 
fountain  in  a  rock  garden !  Even  the  most 
inea^mMnced  unateur  when  building  rocks 


will  at  least  try  his  best  to  make  his  work  look 
as  natural  as  he  can,  but  by  the  introduction  of 
an  artificial  water-squirt,  surrounded  by  the 
usual  circular  cement  basin,  even  the  best  of 
rock  gardens  would  be  deprived  of  harmony, 
and  aJI  the  merit  the  work  might  otherwise 
poBsesa  with  regard  to  effect  would  be  utterly 
lost  through  such  an  incongruous  combination. 
In  my  opinion  a  fountam  in  the  rook  garden 
is  the  wont  possible  form  of  bad  taste,  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Quite  as 
objectionable  as  the  fountain  are  pools  ti 
stagnant  water,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
natural  or  artificial.  The  filth  they  accumulate 
on  the  surface  and  the  foul  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding them  should  alone  be  suifioient  to 
banish  them  from  the  rock  garden,  where  their 
presence  cannot  in  any  way  contribute  to 
effect  or  utility,  but  would  only  be  an  obnoxious 
eyesore.  Moving  water  is,  therefore,  the  only 
form  admissible  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale. 
This  does  not  imply  that  ^ere  should  be  no 
pond.  On  the  contrary,  a  well-constructed 
irregular  pond  may  be  made  a  delightful  feature 
in  the  rock  garden,  bub  this  pond  should  never 
be  stagnant  and  the  influx  of  water  should  be 
plainly  visible,  no  matbw  whether  it  be  a  mere 
dribble,  a  purling  brook,  or  a  roaring  water- 
fall. H  we  have  to  deal  with  a  natural  stream- 
let, very  little  will  be  needed  b^ond  a  proper 
arrangement  of  stones  and  suitable  plants  on 
the  banks,  and  perhaps  here  and  there  a  sup- 
pression of  the  coarsest  weeds,  such  as  might 
endanger  the  well-being  of  the  choicer  plants 
we  wish  to  cultivate.  But,  nnfortunately,  in 
the  construction  of  rook  Mrdens  this  will  very 
seldom  be  the  case,  and  I  will  therefore  here 
ccouider  the 

Aruticial  lKTBODrcr:G:i  or  Watsu, 

It  is  quite  an  erroneous  idea  tiiat  in  order  to 
be  effective  large  quantities  of  water  must  be 
used,  and  I  hope  to  show  In  the  following  notes 
how  to  make  the  most  of  a  small  supply  of 
water  so  as  to  give  the  utmost  effect  and  pre- 
vent waste,  which  is  a  serious  item  where  water 
has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  meter,  and  often  even 
then  can  only  be  supplied  in  small  pipes.  Some 
people  construct  their  rock  gardens  first,  and 
do  not  conceive  the  idea  of  introducing  water 
until  after  completion  of  the  work.  This  is  a  very 
bad  plan,  and  can  only  end  in  f^ure  aa  f^  as 
natural  effact  is  concerned,  as  neither  plants  nor 
rooks  can  be  rearrMged  as  satisfactorily  as  if 
the  water  supply  at  command  had  been  ascer- 
tained in  th&  first  instance.  Even  where  only 
a  veiy  limited  supply  can  be  had,  say,  from  a 
lead  \)ipe  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  provide  a  tank  or  cistern 
fitted  with  a  self-acting  ball-tap.  From  this 
reservoir  (which  must,  of  course,  be  entirely 
hidden  from  view)  a  larger  pipe  might  be  laid  to 
the  part  of  the  rock  garden  where  the  water  is 
required,  and  by  means  of  a  regulating  tap  the 
supply  could  be  controlled  at  will.  Very  few 
water  companies  will  allow  a  supply  pipe  of 
more  than  1  inch  bore,  but  if  a  good-sized  reser- 
voir is  constructed  on  the  plan  here  suggested, 
this  supply  will  be  found  quite  suificient  even 
for  a  laa^B  rook  garden,  as  a  2-inch  pipe,  or 
even  a  3-inch  or  4-inch  pipe  might  be  used  for 
conveying  the  water  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
rock  garden,  where  the  full  fmrce  need  only  be 
turned  on  on  state  occasions,  so  to  speak. 
Where  water  is  displayed  among  the  rocks, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  use  this  only  in 
the  lowest  portions  of  the  rock  garden.  A 
pond,  for  instance,  would  look  absurd  and  un- 
natural if  any  of  the  surrounding  parts  were 
on  a  lower  level  than  the  pond  itself,  as  in 
Nature  the  water  would  <n  course  fill  the 


lowest  portions  first.  A  rock  garden  which 
has  been  sunk  by  excavating  to  a  considerable 
depth  offers  many  advantages  to  the  plants 
used,  but  when  water  is  introduced  this  sinking 
will  be  found  of  additional  importance,  as  it 
will  enable  us  to  display  the  water  so  as  to 
give  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  effects. 
Starting  from  the  highest  level,  I  think  the 
arrangement  for  water  in  the  rock  garden 
should  be  in  the  following  order,  subject  of 
course  to  auch  alteratitms  as  might  be  required 
in  special  cases : — 

(1)  A  sPBtNo  apparently  emerging  natarally 
from  a  rock  in  the  background  and  forming 

(2)  A  BTSEAHLBT  with  grasn  or  mossy  banks, 
from  which  rocks  and  suitable  plants  fm). 
trude  here  and  there, 

(3}  A  WATBBFALi,  surroaoded  by  boldly  pro- 
jecting rocks,  and  ftnrning  at  toe  bottom  an 
additional  streamlet,  giadoally  widening 
into 

(4)  An  ibbegulab  pond  surrounded  by  slop- 
ing banks  of  grass  and  rocks,  narrowing 
again  into  a  streamlet,  and  vanishing 
apparently  beneath  a  rock. 

(5)  A  BOQ  BED  fed  by  the  overflow  from  the 
pond,  and  devoted  to  plants  requiring  an 
extra  degree  of  moisture. 

This  may,  periiaps,  sound  liko  a  somewhat 
extensive  progranmie,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  can  be  done  on  t^e  smallest  scale 
as  well  as  on  the  most  elaborate.  Water 
arranged  on  this  plan  is  as  suitable  in  a  rock 
garden  only  a  few  yards  in  extent  as  it  is  in 
one  measuring  hundreds  of  yards  in  length  and 
width  ;  but  the  arrangement  should,  of  course, 
be  in  proportion  to  the  size,  and  it  does  not  at  iJl 
follow  that  the  largest  volume  of  water  must 
always  be  the  most  pleasing.  I  will  now  deal 
separately  with  the  various  forms  of  orna- 
mental water  in  the  rock  garden  as  enumerated 
above. 

(1)  The  Spring. 

Whether  the  water  supply  be'  abundant  or 
scanty,  we  can  have  no  better  means  of  imitat- 
ing Nature  than  by  introducing  the  water  as 
flowing  from  a  cleft  in  the  roclc  If  this  cleft 
is  a  deep  cavernous  recess,  the  end  of  which 
cannot  be  seen,  so  much  the  better  ;  itwLll  then 
appear  unlimited  in  extent.  There  is  something 
particularly  soothing  about  the  murmuring 
sound  of  falling  water,  and  if  the  cause  of  that 
pleasing  sound  is  bidden  from  view,  it  will  leave 
room  for  speculation  and  thus  enhance  the 
charm.  To  produce  this  effect  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  That  murmuring  sound  so  pleasant 
to  the  ear  cannot  be  produced  by  water  fiUling 
on  a  hard  surface  (where  a  splashing  noise  woidd 
be  the  result),  but  only  by  water  filing  on  an- 
other body  of  water.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
lay  a  water-pipe  from  the  reservoir  above  re- 
ferred to  to  a  water-tight  pit,  say  1  foot  or  18 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  1^  feet  to  2  feet 
deep.  This  is  best  lined  with  cement  concrete 
and  must,  of  course,  be  masked  with  stones  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  completely  hidden. 
The  valve  or  tap  regulating  the  supply  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  rock  garden  shoidd  be  some- 
where between  this  pit  and  the  reservoir,  as 
may  be  most  convenient  and  the  least  conspicu- 
ous. The  rocks  around  the  pit  should  be 
arranged  in  the  most  nattmU  and  careless  style 
so  as  to  form  the  deep  cleft  referred  to  above, 
making  the  latter  appear  like  a  miniature  dark 
cave.  If  the  position  is  such  that  the  sun  can 
shine  into  this  dark  recess,  and  perhaps  light  up 
the  space  sufficiently  to  disclose  the  mouth  d 
the  water-pipe,  it  would  be  best  to  extend  the 
little  cave  around  a  comer,  8£^to  speak,  and  in- 
troduce the  pipe  in  a  dire^om  /^W^P^ 
that  in  whichOli^jtiiMelr  li^AaaZtLM^ 
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the  opening.  This  will  mftke  it  quite  impossible 
even  on  a  bright  daj  to  see  either  the  water- 
pipe  or  the  real  extent  of  the  dark  recess,  which 
will  appear  very  mach  deeper  than  it  really  is 
in  consequence.  If  possible  this  arrangement 
should  be  fitted  with  a  background  consisting  of 
rocks  and  a  bold  mass  of  suitable  plants  which 
will  impart  an  additional  appearance  of  reality 
to  the  scene. 

This  principle  of  oonstniotion  should  be  the 
same,  no  matter  whether  the  water  aui^y  is  (rf 
the  most  modest  extent  or  nnlimited,  and  re- 

3 luting  a  pit  and  oare  of  laiger  or  smaller 
imensiona  than  thoae  stated. 
Exeter,  F.  W.  Meter. 

(To  be  aontuwad.) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Liliam  pardalinom.— This  belongs  to  the  ihi- 
lomatota  section.  The  scaly  root-stocks  some- 
times  reach  a  length  of  16  inobes  nnder  oaltivaticn, 
so  that  at  a  moderate  calcalatlon  of  the  rate  at 
which  those  stocks  lengtheo,  and  seeing  that  roots 
are  attached  to  them  all  their  length,  I  think  we 
mast  conclude  that  a  good  piece  of  root-stock 
attached  to  the  leading  point  or  more  bnlb-like 
part  mast  have  somethiog  to  do  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  specimen  for  after  success.  Of  the 
following  faots  I  am  certain,  having  verified  them 
many  times':  If  yon  disturb  or  transplant  this 
Lily,  however  strong  the  bnlbs  or  well  fQmishcd 
with  roots  the  root-stocks,  or  however  favourable 
the  conditions  under  which  you  may  plant,  for 
tbe  first  year  there  will  be  comparatively  little 
growth,  perhaps  but  a  few  inches,  possibly  2  feet, 
which  Is  ■  mere  nothing  in  a  Lily  whtob  when 
doing  well  reaches  7  feet  to  10  feet.  The 
second  year  after  removal  the  chances  are  that 
the  growth  may  be  anything  from  4  feet  to  8  feet, 
at  any  rate  with  the  typical  form,  for  there  are 
some  varieties  that  rarely  reach  more  than  3  feet. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  roots  of  this  Lily,  though  otherwise  natarally 
vigorous  and  impartial  as  to  soil,  it  only  asserts 
its  vigour  after  it  has  had  time  to  re-establfsh  it- 
self. Two  Qsetul  facta  in  connection  with  the 
Panther  Lily  may  be  added.  Oranting  it  time  b% 
above  described.  It  is  one  of  the  most  free-growing 
and  free-blooming  Lilies  that  we  can  plant,  ai^ 
though  better  for  a  peaty  and  moist  soil,  it  is  one 
whitA  will  thrive  in  alm<»t  any  kind  of  garden 
soil  that  is  not  extxemely  dry  from  its  chalky  or 
sandy  oharAoter  or  that  Is  not  in  an  actoallT  soar 
state.  ' 

Helianthemum  Tubenria.— It  is  a  vety 
oimmon  thing  to  experience  blanks,  in  spring 
where  this  flourished  in  the  previous  summer. 
Seedlings,  self-sown  or  otherwise.  Invariably  come 
through  the  winter  better  than  older  plants  that 
have  flowered,  Socb  a  gem,  however,  is  iodispena- 
able  wherever  there  ia  a  determination  to  grow 
firat-clsss  species  in  tbe  rock  garden,  and  one  should 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  of  its  tenderness, 
and  either  protect  the  older  plants  means  of 
shelter  from  wet  daring  winter,  or  by  the  propaga- 
tion from  seed  for  young  stock. 

Anemone  blanda—Tbis  flower  of  the  season 
nnder  favourable  conditions  will,  in  a  few  years, 
spread  into  broad  patches ;  but  this  is  not  by  means 
of  Its  roots,  for  they  do  not  so  much  resemble  the 
root-stalks  of  the  wood  Anemone  as  a  tuber.  It  Is 
true,  from  the  way  in  which  the  leaves  from  the 
tubers  spread  before  becoming  visible  on  the  sur- 
face would  rather  indicate,  that  the  roots  were  of 
a  ranniog  kind,  bat  it  is  not  so.  A  root  five 
years  old  may  be  but  an  inch  in  diameter  in  its 
broadest  part,  almost  black  and  somewhat  rounded. 
The  broad  patches  that  may  form  are  more  likely 
to  be  prodnoed  by  self-sown  seed,  which  Is  aban- 
dantly  produced,  quickly  germinates  and  comes  to 
maturity  the  second  year.  I  think  this  will  aoconnt 
for  the  r^d  increase  of  tbls  pretty  winter  bloomer, 
whiob,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  ottierwise  incapable 


of  anything  like  being  multiplied  laigely  within  tbe 
space  of  three  or  four  years. 

Tree  FflBonies. — The  chief  trouble  with  these 
is  their  early  growth  and  bad  development',  so  that 
our  late  frosts  catch  them.  Tbey  ahoutd,  and  cer- 
tainly may,  be  kept  back.  This  I  have  done  by 
propping  a  board  or  stone  slab  in  front  (south)  of 
them,  or  even  a  bushy  branch  or  two  would  do.  If 
a  slab,  it  should  be  well  secured  from  falling  on 
the  plant.  This  puts  it  in  an  artificial  north 
aspect,  bat  It  should  be  done  before  growth  starts ; 
it  will  not  be  effective  if  done  later  than  January. 

Woodeille.lLirkitaU.  3.  Wood. 


Karciuns  Stella. — Among  the  many  kinds  of 
the  Stu  Naroissas,  tiiis  may  be  selected  for  oata- 
talising,  belDg  early,  free  and  oonstant.  Id  a  little 
copse  where  the  trees  are  not  very  thick  it  is 
charming,  and  it  is  as  beautitol  in  tbe  baud  as  in 
the  wood.  It  has  a  soft  yellow  cup,  bat  the  peri- 
anth segments  are  of  a  pure  cream-white,  the  form 
specially  open  and  starry.  It  has  the  merit  of 
great,  diatinotness  in  a  family  where  many  are  much 
alike. 

Curioaa  forms  of  the  common  Primrose.— 

I  send  apecimen  blooms  of  two  varieties  of  the 
common  Primrose,  which,  I  believe,  are  rare ;  one 
is  semi-double,  and  was  found  near  hen.  Tbe 
other  has  a  oaXji  nearly  as  lai^e  as  tbe  flower, 
something  in  the  way  of  the  Hose-in<hose  Poly- 
anthus, but  it  (the  calyx)  is  of  normal  ooloar — 
that  is,  it  does  not  in  the  least  partake  of  the  tints 
of  tbe  petals  as  in  those  sports.  It  originated  in 
Devonshire.— J.  M.,  Chamumth,  Dorset. 

LiUnm  Haniyi. — ^This  beantifal  and  distinct 
Lily  has  at  last  made  its  appearance  in  the  trade,  and 
we  shall  now  doubtless  see  it  more  generally  dis- 
tributed than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  for  ex- 
ceptat  Kew,  when  it  has  bera  for  some  time  so 
saooessfully  cultivated,  ft  doefi  not  appear  to  be 
grown  in  this  country.  At  all  events  the  consign- 
ment offered  by  Messrs.  Frotheroe  and  Morris  on 
March  22  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  sale  in 
this  conntiy.  The  bnlbs  sold  were  firm  and  com- 
pact and  of  a  reddish  hrowo  or  mahogany  colour, 
l>eariDg,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 
some  other  Asiatic  Lilies.  Thus  the  bulbs  of  this 
Lily,  of  L.  nepalense,  L.  sulphorenm  (also  known 
as  L.  ochroleacum  and  L.  Wallichiannm  super- 
bum),  and  some  of  L.  ceilgherrense  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  though  no 
difficulty  would  be  entertained  in  separating  most 
of  the  bulbs  of  L,  neilgberrense.  It  may  perhaps 
be  thought  in  confessing  my  inability  to  speak 
podtively  oonoeming  the  iMatity  of  the  bulbs 
above  mentioned  that  my  knowledge  of  them  is 
very  limited,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
and  it  is  only  «hen  large  quantities  are  handled 
that  the  difficulty  is  particularly  brought  home  to 
one,  as  the  bulbs  vary  very  much  in  shape  accord* 
iog  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  grown, 
while  the  depth  of  oolonr  In  the  bolb  is  -often  a 
quesUonof  more  or  less  exposure.  In  retaming 
to  L.  Henryi,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  bulbs 
sold  were  in  very  satisfactory  condition,  and  as  it 
has  been  proved  at  Kew  to  be  of  good  constitution, 
it  will  no  doabt  before  long  be  grown  to  a  consider- 
able extent.— H.  P. 

BaflbdiLs  at  Abberley  Hall.— To  see  Daffo- 
dils at  their  best,  they  must  be  naturalised  in  the 
Grass.  Not  tiiat  these  need  be  the  choicest  by 
any  means,  as  these  latter  ue  reserved  for  border 
or  garden  culture ;  but  such  as  our  native  Lent 
Lily  (Marcissas  pseudo-Nardssns),  the  common 
double  Daffodil  (X.  Telamooius  plenus)  and  Stella. 
The  above  kinds  grow  amazingly  in  such  positions, 
especially  the  old  double  Daffodil.  The  prettiest 
effect  is  produced,  I  think,  by  those  fringing  the 
edge  of  a  rivulet.  There  are  few  places  where 
Di^odils  could  be  planted  to  have  a  prettier  effect 
than  in  the  pleasure  grounds  here,  there  not  being 
a  level  stretch  about  the  place  except  those  we 
have  formed  for  special  purposes.  Tbe  old  Orange 
Phoenix  (Ejrgs  and  Bacon)  is  also  a  oafdtal  variety 
lot  naturalising.  Along  the  fringe  of  trees  I  also 


planted  such  good  kinds  as  Sir  WatUn,  major  and 
muimuB,  princeps,  obvallarls.  Emperor,  Empress^ 
Horsfleldi,  Ard-Righ,  Henry  Irving,  Leeds!,  Uflorns 
and  a  few  others ;  but  I  flnd  with  such  choice 
kinds  as  these,  tbti  tbey  succeed  better  in  tbe 
garden.  To  ensure  snccess  wi^  Daffodils  in  tiM 
Grass,  the  foliage  mast  be  allowed  to  decay  before 
I  he  Grass  is  cut ;  therefore,  tbose  people  who  want 
a  closely  shaven  lawn  In  all  prominent  positions 
must  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  Daffodils  in  the 
Grass  if  they  have  the  tops  cat  off  almost  directly 
after  blooming.  In  the  borders  I  have  Goldoi 
Spur,  tbe  pretty  Jobnstonl  varieties.  Queen  of  Spain 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  Cammell,  rugllobus  and  Barri  con- 
si^ouns,  inoomparabilis  Princess  Mary,  Nelsoni 
major  and  the  different  varieties  of  poeticus.  In 
many  gardens  poeticus  is  only  represented  by  the 
old  Pheasant's-eye.  What  other  flowers  are  so  useful 
at  this  season  as  Daffodils  1  Even  the  Orohids  and 
the  lovely  Tea  and  Noisette  Boses  have  to  stand  on 
one  side  for  the  time  being.  These  latter  we  can 
enjay  at  all  times,  but  the  Daffodils  are  the  flowers 
of  to-day.— A.  YouNO. 


FLOWBR  GABDEN  NOTES. 

Onb  or  two  points  pertaining  to  Daffodils  may 
be  interesting  in  connection  with  their  naturalisa- 
tion  in  woods,  fields,  or  pleasore  ground.  In  a 
previous  note  when  recording  the  planting  of  tiie 
old  double  yellow,  t<^ther  with  St.  John's  Wort, 
under  Cedars  and  evergreen  Oaks,  I  mentioned  the 
Daffodils  might  be  pronounced  fairly  satisfactory. 
The  experience  of  tbe  present  year  bears  oat  this 
qualifled  statement,  for  although  there  are  few 
bulbs  in  this  position  that  have  not  given  as  one 
or  peihaps  two  flowers,  they  bear  no  oomparison 
with  others  in  more  favourable  sitaations.  The 
best  resalts  are  obtained  near  the  water  where 
the  foliage  is  very  sturdy,  and  individual  bulbs  are 
throwing  five  and  six  fine  large  flowers.  They 
make  a  grand  show  just  at  present  with  short 
turf  in  front  of  and  about  them,  and  a  background 
of  dwarf  Laurels.  Dor  three  «bi1t  single  tramps, 
Tenby.  ScoticuB,  and  Golden  Plover,  all  derived 
con^oable  benefit  from  a  heavy  mnlchfog  (Mt 
leaves  ;  the  foliage  was  poshing  strongly  when  the 
leaves  were  removed,  and  the  spell  of  warm 
wenther  in  February  brought  them  early  into  flower, 
Tbe  remarks  made  above  as  to  tbe  merits  of  Tela- 
monins  plenus  in  different  positions  would  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  Staz  seotlon.  Uany  of  the 
common  and  cheaper  kinds  of  tbls  family  were 
planted  in  quantity  on  slopes  of  varied  aspect  and 
in  various  positions  in  glades,  but  they  do  not 
seem  thoroughly  at  home.  They  keep  alive,  it  is 
true,  and  most  of  them  throw  a  flower,  but  there 
are  not  tbe  healthy  vigour  and  yearly  Increase  in 
Dumber  and  size  of  flowers  obtainable  from  well- 
worked  borders  where  they  were  planted  at  wide 
intervals  in  big  clamps  for  cutting. 

Attention  should  now  be  directed  to  tbe  stock 
of  bedding  stuff  to  make  sure  the  various  quanti- 
ties are  to  hand,  and  that  good  sturdy  plants  will 
be  avulable  by  tbe  middle  of  May.  Where 
circumstances  permit  nearly  all  zonal  Pelaigoninms 
may  be  spriog-struck  in  single  pots,  they  make  nice 
stocky  stuff,  and  do  not  lose  half  their  foliage  at 
planting  time,  as  is  often  the  oase  with  plants  taken 
from  boxes.  Not  half  the  Pelargoniums  are  grown 
now  for  bedding  either  in  number  or  variety  that 
I  remember  twenty  years  ago,  and  unless  required 
for  any  special  purpose  it  is  hardly  advisable  to 
recommend  a  retam  to  those  days,  so  many 
different  things  of  sterling  mnit  for  brighten- 
ing up  the  summer  flower  garden  baviog 
come  prominently  to  the  fore  of  late  year^. 
However,  I  am  not  one  of  those  inclined  to 
shoulder  out  Pelargoniums  altc^ether,  for  it 
masses  of  bright  colour  in  big,  bold  beds  are  re- 
quired, it  would  be  hard  to  beat  Henri  Jaooby, 
King  of  Bedders,  or  Amaranth,  relieved  by  an 
occasional  plant  of  variegated  Ribbon  Grass, 
Nicotiana  amnis,  or  one  of  tbe  Eucalypti.  Again, 
for  an  arrai^ement  of  smaUJtQds  where  these  are 
olose  together  and  only  anairqiMmU^^la^in 
strip  of  GraBi^iflieMba^,\bsMettjHiAAai>a- 
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riatlea  are  very  osefal.   One  sometlmeB  hears  the 
reniark:,  "  It  is  very  difflcalt  to  plant  small  geome- 
Irical  gardens  nicely,"  and  in  a  certain  sense  it  is 
(lonbtless  true.  Big,  bold  beds  standing  out  by 
thenuelves  on  turf  are  more  easily  d«i1t  with ; 
still,  the  difficulty  is  often  aggravated  by  en- 
deavoaring  to  crowd  in  too  many  colours.    It  is 
far  better  to  lay  down  the  role,  one  variety  to  each 
bed,  relieving  the  snrface  by  a  few  taller  and 
lifl^bter  plants,  and  if  one  has  some  foar  or  five  va- 
rieties of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  Felavgoninms  and 
a  similar  namber  of  tatted  Faosies,  they  can  make 
a  brave  show.   I  can  recommend  West  Brighton 
Oem,  Sarprise,  Chelsea  Gem,  Golden  Harry  Hie- 
over,  and  La  Franoe  Ivy  leaf  to  snpoly  the  varied 
coloars  in  Pelargoninms,  and  Blaebell,  Nabob,  Vir- 
ginalis,  and  Sir  Joseph  Terry  in  their  respective 
ooloars  as  dwarf  Violas.   It  may  be  well  to  remind 
the  novice  in  tufted  Fansy  cnltare  that  to  secore  a 
oontinnoas  and  regular  supply  of  flower  right 
tiuroogh  the  season  prompt  removal  <rf  aeed-pods  is 
abBolately  necenaiy.    Sweet  Feas  that  were 
planted  oat  from  pots  before  the  commencement 
of  the  spell  of  frosty  weather  have  made  very  little 
headway.   When  growth  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still attacks  from  birds  are  specially  to  be  dreaded, 
and  to  ward  off  this  and  also  as  a  slight  protection 
against  frost  and  biting  winds  it  is  •well  to  stake 
rows  and  roacds,  and  aftmwards  stick  in  a  few 
bmnohleta  of  Spmoe  Fir.  Any  fairly  open  spaoes 
in  Hbe  shrobbery  border  will  answer  admiraluy  for 
damps  of  Sweet  Peas ;  they  want  some  good  ma- 
nure and  deep  tilth  to  ensure  freedom  of  growth, 
and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Violas  above  men- 
tioned, prompt  removal  of  seed-pods  to  keep  np 
the  supply  of  Sowers.  Tbe  better  class  annuals,  as 
Asters,  East  Lothian  Stocks,  annual  Cauyaaothe- 
mnmi.  Phlox  Drnmrnondi,  and  Zinnias,  tut  were 
sown  on  a  very  alight  hotbed  in  the  middle  of 
Han^  an  now  well  ap.   Bdng  sown  thinly,  most 
of  ^em  will  stand  where  they  are  until  tbey 
can  be  shifted  to  their  sommer  quarters ;  others 
that  are  rather  thick  may  be  transferred  to 
boKaa,  that  is  If  a  laige  atook  Is  leqoired.  We 
haTe  broken  down  a  border  that  was  deeply  dug 
in  antunui  and  shall  sow  Godetias  in  variety, 
Clarkias,  and  Cornflower  for  cutting.   These  to- 
gether with  Iceland  Poppies  and  scarlrt  Flax  are 
sown  thinly  in  rows,  and  the  plaati  safficlentiy 
thinned  to  secore  good  flowns. 

In  a  note  on  flowering  shrubs  lately,  reference 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  can  be  prodaced 
by  judioious  combinations  either  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  and  a  striking  instance  of  the  same 
came  nndar  my  notice  this  seaeon.  A  portion  of  a 
large  border  (the  foreground)  bad  been  filled  with 
alternate  {daots  of  Splrsa  Thunbe^l  and  Pyras 
japonioa ;  the  effect  from  a  distance  reminded  one 
of  a  similar  combination  of  colour  for  a  large 
snmmer  bed,  vis..  Fire  King  Dahlia  and  the  white 
Harguarite.   It  is  a  quMtion  if  we  pay  quite  so 
mnoh  attention  as  their  merits  deaarve  to  the  de- 
(ddnons  and  eveisnen  flowering  shmbe  either  in 
the  preparation  of  groimd  before  planting  or  in  the 
after  treatment.   There  is  often  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  devoted  to  beds  that  are  to  be  occupied 
with  American  plants  if  the  natural  soil  is  not  con- 
sldOTed  suitable,  but  for  flowering  shrubs  as  a 
whcde,  little  endeavour  Is  made  to  study  individual 
tastes,  although  in  a  walk  through  different  gar- 
dens It  would  be  easy  to  note  anjrthing  doing  spe- 
cially wdl,  and  a  few  inquiries  would  soon  make 
one  oonversant  with  tbe  nature  of  soil  and  subsoil, 
mode  of  treatmmt  at  and  after  planting,  the  latter 
to  embrace  mode  and  extent  of  pruning,  and  also 
if  any  annual  forking  is  praotdsed  on  borders. 
Personally,  so  far  as  tbe  early  flowering  shrubs 
mrattoned  in  a  pteviooi  note  (the  Cydrndas,  lUbes, 
Splroa  iHiudfc^  fl.-[d.  and  Tliunbeigi)  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  found  the  best  results  from  a  fairly 
holding  aoil,  as  little  pruning  as  possible,  except 
slightly  headii^  back  any  straggling  shoots,  whilst 
so  far  as  forUng  tbe  borders  Is  concerned,  this 
(^wration  Is  as  sMotly  tabooed  in  tbe  shrubbory  as 
It  is  on  the  SfcrnwDerry  qoarter.   I  am  sony  to 
ehronidle  tmoe  more  the  loss  of  all  the  Wistaria 
bloom ;  the  buds  crumble  into  doat  at  the  tonoh. 
This  Is  certainly  a  grand  wall  plant  for  covering  a 


large  space,  but  even  in  the  bud  stage  it  is  so  liable 
to  suffer  from  spring  frosts  as  to  render  one  rather 
chary  in  giving  it  a  place.  Rosea  on  walls  are  also 
rather  badly  nipped.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  make  a  thorough  lnspeotl<m,  but  one  or  two  liurge 
plants  of  Homftre  and  llalmaistm  that  came  under 
noUoe  ihowad  yoong  growtba  browned  and  droop- 
ing. E.  BUBEBLL. 
Claremont. 


THK  CULTIVATION  OF  VIOLSTS. 

Unavoidablb  circumstances  have  prevented  my 
sooner  replying  to  the  courteous  comments  of  Ur. 
StruKW^  in  yoor  isstie  of  March  26  (p.  281)  on  an 
arUcle  of  mine  on  the  above  subject  which  appeared 
in  The  Gabdbn  a  month  earlier.   Near  the  com- 
mencement of  my  note  I  qnalifled  my  remarks  as 
applying  only  to  "some  may  have  hitherto  (ailed to 
score  success  through  being  onfavourablT  situated 
as  regards  soil  or  climate,  or  perhaps  both,"  and 
near  (be  olose  I  admitted  that  "tlie  prooedare 
.   .    .   adopted  here  differs  considerably  from  the 
practice  of  other  most  successful  growers  — so,  pro- 
bably, do  our  position  and  climate ;  but  to  those 
similarly  situated  and  desirous  of  growing  this 
universally- beloved  flower,!  woulrl  again  emphasise 
tbe  following  points,"  ko.,  so  that  I  bad  no  intention 
of  dictating,  or  to  dogmatise,  or  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  general  roles,  but  simply  detailing  the 
(toteraUy  aueeessful)  coltintlon  as  oanied  out 
hoe  under  the  advme  local  oondltions  enumerated, 
and  advocating  similar  treatment  by  those  who  are 
as  unfavourably  sitoated  as  myself.   As  to  my  not 
mentioning  bottom-heat,  it  was  because  I  do  not 
now  use  it,  and  I  think  snch  was  implied  in  various 
sentences,  or  that,  at  least,  it  was  unnecessary,  as 
for  ezamplet  "  removal  to  winter  quartera-^e 
latter  em.  <jt  Swtember  ....  the  small 
single  crowns  wUl  have  developed  Into  great 
clamps,  bristling  with  both  flowers  and  flower-buds." 
A^n,  tbe  full  exposure  advocated  on  all  favour- 
able occasions  after  pitting  I  intended  should 
imply  the  same  thing.   Daring  over  fourteen 
years'  straggle  in  grovring  Violets  in  large  quanti- 
tities,  and  of  fair  quality,  and  in  such  unsuit- 
able soil  as  even  tiie  best  available  here  is, 
Mie  naturally  has  tried  many  experiments  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  tolerably  safe  anchorage. 
Some  have  proved  utter  failures,  and  others 
stepping-sttmes  to  improvement,  and  whatever 
notions  I  might  have  had  as  to  my  nbillties  in 
Violet  growing,  from  previous  experiences  gained 
In  more  favonred  spots  as  regards  soil,  ftc,  I 
found  them  of  little  aviUl  here,  owing  to  altered 
conditions,  which  quickly  necessitated  me  striking 
out  of  the  ordinary  rut  and  orthodox  methods. 

In  those  days  Marie  Louise  was  in  its  infancy,  a 
comparatively  new  kind,  but  of  snch  marked  supe- 
riority, that  it  quickly  became  popular  and  esta- 
blished ite  reputation,  which  It  atlll  maintains, 
notwltbatandlng  more  recent  claimants  for  hcmour. 
Of  course,  the  flrst  step  with  the  new-comer  was 
r^dd  and  extensive  propagation,  and  in  saoh  oases 
one  cannot  resist  putting  in  anything  that  will 
eventually  increase  the  stock ;  hence,  cuttings, 
layws,  ami  divisions  were  resorted  to.  At  the 
same  time  oar^l  observation  soon  detected  which 
of  these  formed  tbe  best  flowering  crowns,  which 
in  my  case  proved  to  be  the  short  runners  I  advo- 
cate, and  which  eventually  became  the  only  mode 
of  increase.  I  am  fully  aware,  as  Mr.  Strognell 
states, "  that  there  are  growers  who  for  various 
reasons  prefer  those  methods  which  give  so  little 
satisfaction  to  'J.  K,'"  but  there  are  probably 
equally  as  many  who  prefer  the  short  runners,  and 
1  notice  in  a  oontempotaiy  to-day  tliat  Hr.  Iggul- 
den— who,  1^  the  way,  Iffr.  Stnigndl  holds  up  as  a 
believer  and  practitioner  in  cattii^;i — stm^ly 
advocates  the  use  of  these  short,  cloee-at-home 
runners — another  convert,  evidently. 

Planting  on  ground  other  than  what  was  In  good 
heart  and  wdl  tilled  I  have  not  tried,  feeling  cer- 
tiin  that  on  our  light  arid  sdl  it  would  md  in  a 
lamentable  faUaie,  but  I  have  tried  Violets  in  stuidy 
poelticDs  under  north  walls,  betwem  tall  Pea  rowe, 
under  fruit  trees,  and  elsewhere,  but  found  (oil  ex- 


posure far  more  satisfactory.  Beplnting  in  the 
winter  pits  for  growing  in  the  snmmel  to  save  dis- 
turbance has  also  been  tried,  but  with  less  aooceM 
than  antdcipated.  Although  U.  Louise  comnwnoes 
to  bloom  here  too  early— It  such  be  possible— so 
that  forcing  vritb  even  mild  bottom-heat  is  qolte 
unnecessary,  still  this  again  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting,  for  the  blooms  lack  colour  and 
solidity,  and  the  plants  become  crowded  with 
small  Useless  leafage.  With  Marie  Loaise  retard- 
ing is  far  more  essential  than  forcing  In  our  oas& 
As  for  filling  up  the  jdts  to  the  necessary  level  for 
the  idantsTThave  permanently  filled  them  op  with 
rough  stones  to  the  required  height,  for  finding 
that  heating  materials  uodemeath  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  well-being  of  the  plants,  and  lhat 
solid  materials  became  clogged  and  sour  and  in- 
terfered with  effective  drainage,  and,  moreover,  the 
pits— three  in  number,  eatdk  60  f eet  l<»g  by  6  «et 
wide— were  oonstnicted  qwoially  for  YUMm,  I 
considered  thdr  welfare  should  be  paramount,  and 
I  utilise  them  in  the  summer  for  saladlng,  French- 
Beans,  and  such  like.  Happily,  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  grow  Violets  in  pots,  tor  here  a  bunch  of 
blooms  is  more  appreciated  in  a  room  than  a  plant 
in  a  pot;  so  Neapolitan  m^y  be  all  Kr.  Strognell 
ohiims  for  It  for  pot  work,  bnt  with  me  for  frames  it 
bad  to  give  i^aoe  to  Harie  Louise  years  ago,  as  the 
blooms  deteriorated  so  aoon  after  the  first  few 
gatherings.  J-  ^ 
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Garden  Flora. 

PUkTB  80d. 

NEW  NARCISSI. 

(with  a  COtXIURBD  PLATE  OF  1,  ALBATROSS  ; 

2,  sBA-aoLL;  3,  rebdunq  phsasant's-btb.*) 

Tbe  raisers  of  the  hoet  of  Daffodils  which 
we  now  possess  in  our  gardens  must  either 
have  been  singularly  fortunate  or  have  re- 
jected all  hut  the  best  of  an  imraenee  number 
of  seedlings.  The  latter  is  probably  the  fact, 
for  my  own  experience  shows  that  nothing 
like  one  seedling  in  a  hundred  is  even  the 
equal  in  size,  form,  colour,  or  general  beauty 
of  the  kinds  already  in  commerce,  and  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  distinct  break 
away  from  and  in  advance  of  these. 

The  flowers,  however,  of  my  own  raising 
here  figured  from  Mr.  Moon's  beautiful  draw- 
ings may  fairly  be  called  such  a  gain.  The 
two  larger  varieties  in  the  plate,  Albatross  and 
Sea  gnll,  came  from  one  and  the  same  pod 
of  seed,  which  was  borne  by  the  well-known 
N.  poeticua,  fertilised  by  pollen  of  N.  Em- 
press. I  find  it  a  common  occurrence  for 
flowers  differing  considerably  in  colour,  and 
even  in  form,  to  be  produced  from  the  same 
seed-pod.  The  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
present  hybrid  is  that  the  pollen-parent,  N, 
Empress,  has  scarcely  affected  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  flower,  beyond  slightly  lengthen- 
ing the  crown  and  giving  a  great  increase  of 
size.  The  plant  is,  in  the  case  of  both  Alba- 
tross and  Sea-gull,  almost  a  poeticus  pure  and 
simple  in  shape  of  flower,  foliage  and  general 
habit  Thus  it  stands  «p&tt  icom  the  class  of 
N.  incomparabilis,  which  in  appearance  has  a 
place  midway  between  its  parents,  Ajax  and 
poeticus ;  but  in  size  of  flower,  stature  and 

*  Drawn  for  THE  Qabdem  bv  K.  G.  Hoen  from 
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vigour,  the  hybrid  has  left  the  poeticus  alto- 
gether behind,  and  indeed  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  almost  every  Daffodil  in  my 
garden.  In  a  favourable  season  the  flowers 
ara  nearly  S  inches  in  diameter.  The  orange- 
scarlet  colouring  of  Albatross  is  sti  iking  and 
Tivid,  not  being  suffused  or  shaded  gradually 
from  the  odgo  down  into  the  cup,  but  laid  on 
in  a  solid,  ribbon-like  band.  This  flotrer  was 
awarded  thu  medal  for  the  best  seedling  exhi- 
bited at  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1891. 

The  seedling  Pheasaiit's-eyc  is  a  sample  of  a 
ptrain  which  I  have  obtained  by  intercrossing 
X.  p.  ornatus  with  N.  p.  poetarum,  which  has  a 
deep  crimson  eye,  but  a  flimsy  petal  and  an  in- 
ferior constitution.  My  object  has  been  to 
combine  the  richly -coloured  eye  of  the  latter 
with  the  substantial  and  well-shaped  petal  and 
robust  habit  of  the  former.  In  this  my  suc- 
cess has  been  very  encoun^jing,  and  I  am  hop- 
ing to  still  further  develop  the  po.^siblo  im- 
provements in  the  beautiful  race  of  Pheasant's- 
I'ye  or  Poet's  Xarcissus. 

Q.  H.  Ekglehkart. 

Ajipl^iaw,  Andover. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHBN  GARDEN. 
Sbakalb.— It  is  quite  time  all  operations  con- 
nected with  the  planting  of  Seakale  were  Soiabetl, 
or  ttie  ohanoea  are  the  roots  will  not  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  be  strong  enongh  for  forcing. 
Where  seeds  are  relied  upon  for  working  up  a 
stock,  these  should  now  be  sown,  bat  I  do  not 
consider  seedling  roots  equal  to  root-cuttings.  The 
seed)  should  be  sown  in  drills  drftwn  2  inches  in 
depth  and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart.  Sow 
the  seeds  tbioly,  afterwards  thinning  oat  to  1  foot 
apart  All  that  Is  necessary  ii  to  select  an  open 
position  and  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility.  Seakale 
which  may  liave  been  blanched  where  growing 
should  have  all  old  material  cleared  away,  so  as  to 
allow  the  fresh  growth  to  coma  away  without 
hindrance.  Any  roots  that  have  not  been  forced 
most  have  the  tops  ont  over,  or  the  growth  will 
form  a  flower-stem.  To  think  by  leaving  the 
crowns  intact  that  a  stronger  root  for  forcing  will 
be  formed  is  a  fallacy.  The  tops  might  be  allowed 
to  grow  3  inches  before  cutting  over,  as  these 
maku  aa  excellent  vegetable,  that  is  if  other  vege- 
tables are  likely  to  be  scarce. 

Feench  Beans  undbb  pbotectobs.  It  is  very 

unwise  to  trust  sauhatendersabjeotas  the  French 
Beau  to  the  open  borders  before  the  wthodox  time 
considered  safe  for  this  coantiy,  or  in  all  proba- 
bility the  grower  miy  suffer  for  hia  pains  in  seeing 
the  whole  lot  cut  off  by  frost.  I  have  just  cleared 
a  frame  of  Potatoes,  and  although  the  heating 
material  is  exhausted,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
le?el  down  the  soil  and  draw  drills  15  inches  apart, 
Into  which  drop  the  seeds.  Sown  in  this  manner 
and  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  the  Beans  al- 
ways do  well.  Others  may  be  raised  by  sowing 
three  seeds  around  the  sides  of  1-inob  pots,  the 
plants  when  large  enough  being  tet  out  under 
handlights  in  a  sunny  position.  Shallow  frames 
placed  on  a  snnny  border  may  be  likewise  called 
into  reqiusitioo.  One  of  the  best  aids  I  have  ever 
seen  for  forwarding  such  dwarf  tender  crops 
are  long  portable  lights  plsoed  along  short  rojrs  on 
a  warm  sooth  border.  These  am  formed  by  having 
two  12-inch  bxirds  placed  on  edge  the  same  dis- 
tance or  15  inches  apart,  squares  of  gloss  being 
fixed  along  the  top  in  a  groove. 

PiCKUNO  Okioss.— These  may  also  now  be 
sown.    What  is  wanted  is  a  very  open  position 


well  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  soil  also  being  fairly 
fertile,  bat  cot  over  rich.  The  surface  most  be 
firm,  and  the  seeds  sown  In  shallow  drills  6  inches 
or  9  inches  apart.  It  is  when  the  seeds  are  sown 
on  loose  and  over-rloh  soil  that  iho  bolbs  grow  too 
large. 

Lath  Cblbbi.— Of  early  aid  mid-winter  Celery 
there  is  generslly  an  abundance  in  the  majority 
of  gardens,  but  of  late  there  has  been  a  defi- 
ciency. This  should  not  be,  aa  a  more  useful  crop 
could  not  be  grown,  as  even  If  not  used  as  salad 
it  cmnes  in  excellent  as  a  vegetable.  Standard- 
bearer,  a  variety  raised  in  this  country,  is  a 
capital  late  variety,  that  is,  if  procured  true.  To 
secure  a  stock  of  late  plants,  the  best  coarse  is 
to  prepare  a  fiama  by  placing  a  layer  of  rotten 
mannre  In  the  bottom,  surfacUig  this  over  with  3 
inches  of  fine  soil,  on  which  sow  the  seeds  thinly. 
The  ceedlings  may  be  pricked  nnt  when  lai^ 
enough,  or  they  may  be  lifted  bodily  and  planted 
intact  direct  into  the  trenches.  In  mild  parts  of 
the  country  the  seeds  may  be  raised  by  preparing 
a  bed  in  a  warm  corner  in  the  open  aur,  ti^ng 
care  that  watering  receives  atteolion. 

Eablt  VEaBTABLB  Habbowb.— I  am  no  advo- 
cate for  raising  the  plants  of  Vegetable  Harrows 
too  early,  that  Ih  unless  there  are  special  con- 
veniences for  growing  the  plants  on.  A  few  seeds 
if  sown  now,  the  plants  potted  off  as  soon  as  ready, 
and  grown  on  in  fairly  warm  quarters,  will  give 
idants  early  enough  for  tomtng  out  on  exhausted 
hotbeds  that  may  have  been  used  for  Potatoes  and 
sach  like.  A  plant  or  two  if  set  oat  In  the  centre 
of  each  light,  a  suitable  moond  of  soil  having  been 
previonsly  prepared,  will.  If  earefolly  attended  to. 
grow  away  freely  and  yield  a  supply  of  early  fruit. 
Handlights  placed  over  gentle  hotbeds  may  also 
be  ased;  or  it  the  fiames  should  be  occupied 
with  Potatoes  at  the  time  the  plants  are  ready, 
remove  a  root  or  two  from  the  centre  of  eaoh  light, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  Harrow  [dants. 

Attention  to  gbowinq  chops.— At  the  time 
these  not«s  are  being  written  the  surface  soil  is 
ii  in  a  very  dry  and  parched  condition.  The  young 
crops  now  appearing  most  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
Irom  the  want  of  timely  hoeing,  which,  in  addition 
to  keeping  down  weeds,  also  stimulates  the  growth 
of  the  pluts.  A.  YODNQ. 


FBUIT  HOnSEB. 

Sbttinq  Grapbs. — In  order  to  have  the  berries  of 
the  largest  size,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  well 
furnished  with  seed  or  stones.  They  will  attain  a 
good  size  when  containing  from  one  to  three 
stones,  and  occasionally  without  any  at  all  in 
fiem ;  but  with  the  fall  complement  or  not  less 
than  foar  stones  in  each,  there  is  a  much  greater 
certainty  of  the  berries  being  lai^  and  perfect  In 
form.  Such  free-setting  Vdrieties  as  Black  Ham- 
burgh, HadresHeld  Court,  Alicante,  Qros  Uaroc, 
Gros  Uolman,  Lady  bowne's,  Foster's  Seedling, 
and  Golden  (Jueen  very  frequently  set  regularly 
withont  any  extra  pains  being  taken  with  them. 
Not  so  Hnscot  of  Alexandria,  Canon  Hall  Unseat, 
Hasoat  Hamburgh,  Hrs.  Fince,  Black  Horooco, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  and  West's  St.  Peter's,  which 
ought  always  to  be  artificially  fertilised,  and  in 
some  instances  will  set  all  the  more  surely  if 
pollen  fiom  more  free-setting  varieties  is  trans- 
ferred to  their  stigmas.  In  ea''h  and  every  case 
an  advance  of  about  5°  may  well  take  place  in  the 
night  and  day  temperatures,  a  chick  of  top  air 
being  given  aa  early  as  poisible  without  lowering 
the  temperatare,  iooreaoing  this  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  This,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  will  lighten  the 
atmosphere  and  dry  the  pollen  thoroughly  by  mid- 
day, if  not  before.  Then  is  the  time  to  smartly 
tap  the  rods  of  the  free-setting  varieties,  this 
effectually  distributing  the  pollen  and  ensuring  a 
perfect  set.  Shy  setters,  more  e>peci.dly  those 
with  a  tiny  globule  of  viscous  matter  on  their 
stigmas,  ought  to  be  lightly  touched  over  either 
with  a  rabbit's  tail  or  camel's-halr  brush,  or  the 
bonches  may  be  drawn  gently  through  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  the  latter  being  the  sorest  method  of 


removing  the  globules  from  the  Alnwick  Seedling 
flowers  and  eSeoting  a  good  set.  During  dull  close 
days  none  of  the  flowers  dry  properly,  and  if  a  full 
complement  of  stones  is  wished  for  in  the  berries, 
then  hand-setting  should  be  practised  on  all  the 
varieties,  going  to  the  shy  setters  after  the  hand 
or  brush  is  well  charged  with  the  pollen  from  the 
free-setting  varieties.  Overhead  syringing  sbonld 
wholly  cease  directly  the  Vines  are  coming  into 
Qower,  keeping  the  atmosphere  also  drier,  es{»e<d- 
ally  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Terr  early 
closing  also  should  be  disooottnned  for  a  time,  or 
till  the  flowering  period  is  over. 

Thinnino  Qbafbs.— An  early  start  ought  always 
to  be  made  with  this  important  work.  Not  only  is  this 
sdvisable  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  wasto  of 
the  Vine's  enei^es,  but  when  the  commencement  is 
deferred  till  the  beriies  are  about  the  slie  of  Peas, 
the  thinning  cannot  be  done  so  quickly  nor 
cleanly.  It  is  bad  enough  when  the  Blaok  Ham- 
burgh Is  thinned  late,  but  in  the  case  of  Gros 
Maroc,  Alicante,  and  other  compact  bnncher, 
thinning  after  the  berries  nearly  touch  each 
other  is  a  very  tiresome  job.  Known  free  setters 
may  be  nearly  or  quite  completely  thinned  at 
once,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  berries  as  well  as 
all  rubbish  being  oat  oat.  It  can  be  readily  seen 
which  promise  to  develop  Into  the  finest  berries, 
these  heiag  the  broadest  and  having  the  stoutest 
foot-stalk  more  often  than  not  being  in  a  central 
position.  Especially  ought  berries  crossing  each 
other  or  having  an  Inward  tendency  to  be  cot  ont, 
leaving  some  of  the  latter  being  a  Irequent  cause  of 
the  early  decay  of  a  buuob.  Madresfleld  Conrt,  Gros 
Maroo  and  Gros  Colman  ought  particularly  to  be 
hard  thinned,  the  berries  if  given  good  room 
attaining  the  largest  size.  It  pays  well  to  thia 
Allcanto,  Lady  Downe's,  and  any  other  varieties 
that  are  to  be  kept  lato,  extra  hard,  the  berries 
at  no  time  presidng  against  eaoh  other.  Shy 
settere  should  be  very  lightly  thinned  at  first.  In 
addition  to  the  shy-setting  varieties  already  named, 
Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Qros  Gnlllaume  ought 
also  to  he  very  sparingly  thinned ;  In  fact  if  these 
are  very  freely  shouldered  up,  comparatively  few 
berries  will  have  to  be  taken  out,  and  these  prin- 
cipally stoneless  ones.  It  is  a  mistake  to  defer 
tying  or  slinging  up  the  shoulders  till  the  second 
thinning  is  given.   It  can  be  done  much  more 

auiokly  and  oleanly  at  the  first  thinning.  Unless 
le  long  shoulders  are  so  drawn  up  to  a  horizontal 
position,  they  ought  to  be  either  wholly.iemcved 
or  considerably  shortoned  In  length,  a  compact 
conical  bunch  being  the  best  form.  Perfectly  c^ean 
scissors  should  always  be  used,  taking  care  not  to 
rub  the  reserved  berries  with  these  even.  If  rusty 
or  dirty  scissors  come  Into  contact  with  the  berries, 
the  marks  will  prove  eventoally  to  be  serioas 
blemishes — the  faaman  hair  or  woollen  caps 
rubbing  against  the  berries  also  greatly  disflgoring 
them. 

Ublons  in  pits.— Heated  pits,  at  prefent  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including  forcing  vege- 
tables, will  soon  be  at  liberty  for  Melon,  Cucumber 
and  Tomato  culture.  In  anticipation  of  this  I 
should  raise  young  [dants  rather  than  plant  ost 
any  that  have  been  In  small  pots  long  enough  to 
become  badly  root-bound  and  starved.  Sow  either 
Uelon  or  Cucumber  seed  singly  in  4-inch  pots, 
using  nothing  but  loam  for  the  former,  and  if  the 
site  cannot  be  got  ready  by  the  time  they  are  fit 
for  their  fruiting  quarters,  give  them  a  shift  into 
larger  pots  and  keep  them  growing  strongly. 
Helens  especially  must  be  grown  near  the  glass, 
but  in  very  many  Irstances  It  would  be  too  great 
an  undertaking  to  fill  up  deep  pits  wiUi  heating  or 
other  material,  and  the  simplest  way  oat  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  enclose  some  strong  loam  either  at 
the  front  or  back  of  the  pit,  planting  in  this  and 
training  either  up  or  down  the  lights  over  a  tem- 
porary trellis  of  some  kind,  or  even  wattled  hnrdles. 
Two  or  three  bushels  of  stroog  loam,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  lime  and  dissolved  bones  added,  are 
sufficient  for  each  plant  if  only  water  and  liquid 
manure  are  freely  given  when  the  crops  are  swell- 
ing. About  two  plants  to  a  light  are  ample,  these 
bdng  grown  without  stopping  till  tbey  are  neiuly 
across  the  pit,  and  fruited  as  quickly  as^eessible. 
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Sumid  the  Bumner  pntre  doU  and  cold,  being  able 
to  tara  on  fire-heat  wlM  be  a  great  advantage,  the 
crops  in  anheated  pits  and  frames  not  doing  well 
in  inch  seasons.  Now  is  also  a  good  time  to  raise 
plants  for  growing  in  anheated  ^ts  and  frames. 


PLANT  HOUSBB. 

OBBBKHOUSS  plants. — BA.BLT-FLOWBBIXO  EpA- 

CBiaEs  AND  Ebicas.— These  will  now  be  past  their 
best,  if  not  completely  faded;  no  time  sboold 
therefore  be  lost  in  praning  the  plants  so  as  to 
start  them  afresh  into  growth  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  will  be  observed  if  olosel;  watched  that  the 
Epaoiiaes  (and  some  of  the  soft-wooded  Ericas,  too) 
Imme'liately  pash  away  fresh  growth  npon  the 
terminals  after  the  fiowering  period.  To  allow  them 
to  do  this  is  simply  wasted  energy;  in  some 
instances  I  have  observed  it  whilst  the  Epacrises 
were  still  in  foil  flower,  then  the  best  way  is  to 
simply  pall  ont  the  points.  Now,  however,  the 
pronlng^ard  back  wiU  save  that  trouble.  If  de- 
layed, the  breaks  will  asnally  occnr  higher  np  the 
shoots,  and  then  there  may  be  a  little  hesitation 
in  using  the  knife  so  freely.  If  about  2  inches  of 
the  old  wood  be  left,  that  will  be  ample  to  secnre 
a  snffiolent  number  of  yonng  shoots  ;  even  less  will 
snflSce.  Through  hesitation  in  pruning  the  plants 
they  coon  become  and  unsightly  ;  this  being 
the  case,  it  tboald  be  carefully  avoided.  Its  oml^ 
sion  is  the  cause  of  the  plants  reaohi^  the  rubbish 
heap  years  before  tfaefir  time.  As  soon  as  the 
pruning  is  completed  the  plMits  will  enjoy  a  moist 
atmosphere  for  a  time  to  encourage  the  fresh  break. 
A  late  vinery  will  answer  for  this  purpose,  or  a  Peach 
house,  provided  in  either  cise  the  plaiits  receive 
all  the  light  possible.  A  pit  with  an  ash  bottom 
and  a  slight  amount  of  top-beat  will,  however,  be 
better.  With  light  syringings  and  a  genial  tem- 
perature, fresh  growth  will  soon  take  place.  Any 
plants  that  need  a  shift  should  have  attention  as 
soon  as  possible  after  pruning  when  the  growth  is 
on  the  move.  If  the  plants  have  become  unsatis- 
factoiy  at  the  roots  from  sour  soil,  a  slight  reduc- 
tion of  the  ball,  so  as  to  repot  into  the  same  size 
again,  is  a  good  practice  and  a  far  safer  one  than 
using  larger  pots.  Freshly-purchased  plants  in 
small  pots  will  invariably  take  a  shift  with  advan- 
tage, but  only  into  pots  on©  size  larger.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  large  shifts  ;  for  these  plants  it  is  a 
mistake,  having  due  regard  to  permanency.  Firm 
potting  should  be  the  invariable  rule.  It  pays  to 
take  pains  with  this  work,  for  if  it  be  rushed 
through  as  if  dealing  with  soft-wooded  plants, 
failure  may  reasonably  be  expected,  and  that  in 
quick  time.  The  best  of  peat  should  be  used,  that 
which  handles  hard  being  the  better  to  choose; 
soft  spongy  peat  retains  too  mnob  moisture.  Do 
not  pot  for  the  sake  of  potting  ;  once  in  two  years 
is  quite  sufficient  when  due  care  at  other  times  is 
taken  of  the  plants.  In  a  few  weeks'  time,  as  the 
growth  progresses,  the  greenhonse  will  be  the  best 
place  for  them.  All  drawing  np  of  the  shoots  In  a 
weak  manner  should  be  carefully  avoided,  or  they 
will  eventually  not  be  able  to  carry  their  own 
weight. 

Statiobs. — These  useful  greenhonse  plants  will 
now  in  most  cases  be  pushing  up  their  flower-spikes, 
but  if  a  late  crop  of  flowers  is  preferable,  the  first 
spike  can  with  advant^e  be  removed  in  an  early 
stage.  For  instance,  if  a  good  show  is  required 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  this  is  a  better 
plan  than  retaining  the  old  spikes  so  long  npon  the 
plants,  and  that,  too,  after  they  have  really  faded. 
Where  the  plants  are  now  showing  freely  and  are 
fairly  advanced  some  weak  liquid  manure  will 
greatly  assist  them.  For  this  purpose  that  from 
the  farmyard  is  very  good,  but  I  have  also  used 
with  good  results  that  made  from  the  best  Peru- 
vian guano  in  a  weak  solution.  Statlces  when 
at  this  stage  require  a  goodly  amount  of  water 
to  sustain  them ;  it  is  never  advisable,  therefore, 
to  let  them  get  too  much  on  the  dry  side.  Young 
plants  in  small  pots  may  now  be  safply  potted, 
their  progress  in  growth  being  as  Important  as 
their  floweiiDg,  and  raon  so  in  Uat  it  larger  fdants 


be  required.  It  is  never  advisable  to  let  them 
fiower  too  freely  in  a  small  stage ;  it  weakens  the 
growth  and  hardens  the  wood,  so  that  future  pro- 
gress is  not  nearly  so  satisfaotoiy.  Cuttings  will 
strike  freely  at  this  season  if  fresh  stock  be  needed, 
a  gentle  heat  accelerating  the  progress. 

Pblaboonidhs. — ^Those  of  the  show  and  fancy 
sections  where  they  are  showing  for  flower  should 
now  be  liberally  treated  with  stimulants,  parti- 
oularly  if  the  plants  be  in  comparatively  small 
pots.  Boot  water  is  a  very  good  ciiange  to  other 
liquid  manures,  or  light  dustings  ol  an  artificial 
compound  will  answer  well.  Do  not  on  any 
account  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  now  from  want 
of  water ;  they  will  now  take  as  large  a  quantity  as 
against  as  small  a  quantity  during  the  winter 
season.  Green-By  must  not  be  allowed  any 
hold  whatever;  this  insect  will,  if  it  has  its 
way,  soon  spoil  the  work  of  all  the  season.  Any 
needful  tying  out  of  the  shoots  to  prevent  over- 
crowding should  be  attended  to  in  good  time  ;  do 
not,  however,  use  large  or  clumsy-looking  sticks  ; 
the  smaller  these  are  the  better  for  future  ap- 
pearance. If  a  late  crop  of  bloom  is  preferable, 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  stop  the  plants ;  if  this 
be  done  now  tliey  will  flower  in  July,  when 
probably  in  many  cases  they  would  be  of  con- 
siderable service.  In  any  case,  however,  a  pro- 
longation of  the  season  is  preferable  to  having 
such  a  number  of  plants  in  full  flower  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Ventilation  should  now  be  freely 
given  in  any  case,  no  shading  or  over-shading  by 
other  plants  bdng  permitted,  whilst  over-croiraing 
also  should  be  cuernlly  guarded  against.  Shelves 
will  sUll  be  good  places  for  the  later  plants,  pro- 
vided th^  be  well  attended  to  as  regards  watering. 

Jambs  Huuson. 


ORCHIDS. 

Thb  cool  house  Orchids  are  now  making  good 
growth,  the  roots  running  freely  amongst  the 
rough  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  npon  growers  that  these  plants 
seldom  f^l  to  do  well  if  the  Sphagnum  Moss  makes 
clean  healthy  growth  upon  the  surface,  but  it 
oi^ht  not  to  be  allowed  to  cover  up  entirely  the 
pieces  of  broken  pots,  charcoal,  and  lumps  of  peat. 
When  the  Moss  grows  too  much  it  may  be  clipped 
over  with  a  pair  of  soissors.  Nearly  all  the  oool 
house  OdontoglosBums  and  the  Uasdevallias  suc- 
ceed admirably  with  this  treatment,  and  anyone 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  [dant  culture  can  manage 
the  watering.  It  is  important  that  rain  water  be 
used,  and  at  this  season  it  may  be  used  freely. 
None  of  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to  become 
over-diy  at  the  roots.  The  ventilation  of  the  oool 
house  is  certainly  of  more  Importance  than  the 
watering.  In  our  house,  a  lean-to,  about  12  feet 
wide  and  60  feet  in  length,  ag^nst  a  north  wall, 
there  is  ample  ventilation  at  the  top ;  the  front 
sashes  also  open,and  we  have  what  the  builders  call 
hit-and-miss  cast  iron  ventilators  in  the  front  wall. 
For  the  last  month  there  have  been  constant  drying 
cold  winds  from  the  east,  and  to  open  even  these 
small  ventilators  in  the  wall  causes  a  draught  of 
cold  air  Uirough  the  house,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious.  I  have  decided  to  keep 
all  the  front  ventilators  shut  as  long  as  these  cold 
drying  winds  last,  and  to  air  only  by  opening  the 
top  lights  less  or  more,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture ;  by  this  means  I  can  maintein  the  compara- 
tively moist  atmosphere  whioh  is  most  suitable  for 
these  idants.  Any  surface-dressing  or  repotting 
should  now  be  seen  to,  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
a  steady  period  of  growth  without  any  further  dis- 
turbance for  the  season.  The  flowers  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  spotted  by  damp  before  they 
decay  naturally ;  this  is  caused  by  a  veiy  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  low  night  temperature,  and  may 
be  avoided  by  the  top  ventilators  being  opened  a 
little  and  the  hot-water  pipes  heated  a  little.  An- 
other serious  cause  of  injury  to  valuable  plants 
arises  from  leaving  large  spikes  of  flowers  too 
long  on  even  healthy  plants.  They  take  so 
much  moisture  out  of  the  bulbs,  that  they 
show  much  shrinkage,  from  which  the  plants 


do  not  recover  speedily.  When  injury  is  UhAj 
to  be  caused  by  over-flowering,  it  is  mn(di  better  to 
out  the  spikes  off;  they  will  remain  long  in  good 
condition  in  water  if  plaoed  in  a  oool  room.  In 
the  Cattleja  house  or  intermediate  temperature 
there  are  now  scarcely  any  plants  needing  to  be 
kept  dry  at  the  roots.  Large  specimens  of  Cat- 
tleyas  and  Lielias  will  need  water  about  twice  in 
ten  days ;  small  plants  which  have  well  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  may  need  water  three  times  a 
week,  but  any  pot-bound  plants  of  CTrianm  whioh 
have  passed  out  of  bloom  may  be  repotted,  remov* 
ing  them  from  the  flower-pots  in  which  they  have 
been  growing  as  oarefiUly  as  possible.  If  the 
plants  were  turned  out  in  the  way  usually  done  it 
is  possible  that  the  best  roots  would  be  destioyed. 
When  I  see  the  condition  tn  which  the  roots  are,  I 
chip  the  pots  to  pieces  with  a  hammer  and  [dok 
the  broken  pieces  off  carefully,  in  some  instanoes 
leaving  them  attached  to  the  roots.  I  use  for  re* 
potting  peat  and  Sphagnum,  a  good  proportion 
being  peat,  but  a  good  grower  informed  me  the 
other  day  that  he  is  now  using  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  Sphagnum  with  the  peat  he  uses  for 
Cattleyas  thui  be  used  to  do,  and  finds  that  the 
plants  do  better. 

The  Pleiones,  if  they  have  been  repotted  as  ad- 
vised at  tlie  right  time^  will  now  have  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  roots  and  need  a  good  supply 
of  water ;  if  n^lected  in  this  respect  they  might 
receive  a  check  from  which  they  would  not  soon 
recover.  Occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid  ma- 
nure may  be  beneficial ;  about  once  in  a  week  will 
be  often  enough.  All  growing  Orchids  should  have 
water  freely  applied,  for  if  tW  have  been  potted 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  it  will  drain  freely 
awi^,  and  ii  the  peat  has  not  decayed  much,  water 
oannot  possibly  injure  a  healthy  plant  unless  there 
is  great  neglect  The  Sobralias  require  liberal 
supplies  of  water  now,  and  they  can  also  take  a 
good  supply  of  manure  water  if  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots.  Healthy  plants  of  Sobralias  have  an 
immense  number  of  thick  fiesby  roots,  and  at  this 
timeof  the  jearthey  are  pushing  freely  into  the 
soil,  and  they  need  a  deal  of  molstare  to  sustain 
the  growths,  which  will  soon  show  the  flower- 
bads  developing  upon  them.  Cypripedinms  mtist 
have  a  good  deal  of  water  at  the  roots  also ; 
they  never  do  so  well  it  allowed  freqoentiy 
to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  They  seem  to  need 
mucii  the  same  treatment  as  the  cool  Orchids  as 
r^rds  the  supply  of  water  required.  In  the 
warmest  house  the  Calanthea  are  making  good 
growth,  but  few  roots  are  yet  formed,  and  it  Is  ne- 
cessary to  be  careful  with  water  until  the  roots 
have  well  filled  the  potting  compost.  No  other 
plants  need  much  care  in  regard  to  watting  in  the 
East  India  house.  The  Cypripedinms  require  it 
freely,  but  those  with  a  good  deal  of  loam  In  the 
potting  material  need  rather  more  attention,  be- 
cause the  loam  is  likely  to  become  sour  and  unfit 
for  the  plants  if  it  is  saturated  with  vrater  and 
contains  few  roots  to  absorb  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Angrtecums,  Pbalsenopsids,  Saccolabiums  and  such 
Orchids  that  are  planted  in  a  shallow  depth  of 
Sphi^num  well  intermixed  with  potsherds  can 
scarcely  be  over-watered,  but  th^  may  easily 
suffer  from  want  of  it.  Odontoglossum  RoezU  is  s 
very  charming  plant  for  producing  beautiful  long- 
lasting  Orchid  flowers  at  this  season.  These  plants 
seem  to  do  best  placed  near  the  roof  glass,  but  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  house.  Their  worst  fault  is 
their  tendency  to  be  attacked  by  thrips,  which  do 
much  misctiief  if  they  gain  a  good  foothold.  The 
best  plan  is  to  dip  the  plants  periodically,  say 
once  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  in  a  mixture  of  soft 
soapy  water,  with  a  due  allowance  of  tobacco 
liquor.  If  they  are  clean  when  the  flowering 
period  commences,  they  will  remain  so  until  it  is 
over,  when  another  dipping  will  check  ai^  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  get  upon  the  leaves.  Aji  knw  as 
the  cold  east  winds  continue,  the  minimum  oi  the 
cool  house  is  about  60°,  rising  to  60°  by  di^ ;  the 
Cattleya  house  about  60°  by  night,  a  few  degrees 
less  will  not  matter,  70°  by  day;  the  warmest 
house  about  70*  by  night,  but  it  may  range  between 
this  and  GS",  rising  to  75°/ and  ^^,4!?^^tJV^ 
much  higher[^)gff^^a^  V^CX9«PI« 
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BUNCHES  OF  GRAPES  FOE  ALL 

PURPOSES. 

As  far  M  the  earlier  crops  are  eonoemed,  the 
probability  is  that  Uie  selection  of  bunches 
has  already  been  made,  but  by  far  the  greateat 
majority  of  Vinea  are  not  yet  relieved  (rf  their 
saperffuoua  clusters.    la  very  many  instanoes 
there  is  not  much  choice  in  the  matter  of  selec- 
tion, the  bunches  throughout  resembling  each 
other  nearly  or  quite  as  closely  as  do  Peas  in  a 
pod.    Especially  is  this  the  cue  with  large  old 
Vines  that  have  been  heavily,  or  it  may  be 
over-cropped  annually,  but  when  the  Vines  are 
young,  full  of  vigour,  and  the  wood  well  ripened, 
then  there  are  both  abundance  and  dissimilarity 
of  bunches  to  deal  with.   Naturally  the  greateat 
difference  is  to  be  seen  between  the  varieties 
grown,  the  formation  and  size  of  bunches  of 
Boarcaiy  any  two  sorts  being  analagous.  The 
experienced  observant  grower  has  no  difficulty 
in  determining  what  class  of  bunches  best 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  establishment  he 
serves  or  the  market  he  supplies,  though  not 
so  the  novice.   IF  the  latter  u  under  the  im- 
pression that '  there  need  be  no  judgment 
exercised  in  the  matter  of  selecting  bunches, 
and  goes  to  work  accordingly,  he  is  very  likely 
to  make  a  mistake.    Large  clusters,  especially 
if  of  good  form  and  well  finished,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  moat  attractive  when  hanging 
on  the  Vines,  and  the  man  that  can  point  to 
s  fairly  heavy  crop  of  these  has  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  achievement    The  question, 
however,  ia,  are  heavy  bunches  the  most 
generally  profitable  as  well  as  economical  1  I 
answer,  most  decidedly  not.   From  a  market 
grover'B  point  of  view,  they  are  objectionable 
for  several  raaaons,  the  most  important  of 
these  being  the  fact  that  bunches  weighing 
S  lbs.  and  upwards  do  not  sell  so  readSy  as 
those  averaging  1  lb.  or  slightly  more  in  weight. 
There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  I 
Imow  of  two  iustances  where  growers  of  high 
class  Grrtpes  usually  get  rid  of  their  fine 
bunches  at  good  prices,  but  there  is  only  a 
limited  demand  for  heavy  bunches,  and  it  is 
the  medium  sized  to  small  that  are  most  in 
demand.     There   is  no  room  for  regret  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  grower  can  take  an  equally  heavy,  if 
not  heavier,  weight  of  Grapes  from  his  Vines,  and 
healsofinds  that  neat  bimches  are  the  most  readily 
packed  as  well  as  sold.  Large  clusters,  again,  are 
the  least  economical  as  far  aa  private  growers 
are  concerned.  Grapes  are  never  eo  tempting  in 
appearance  after  they  have  once  been  dished 
up  and  done  duty,  and  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served that  it  is  the  great  loose  dusters  that 
suffer  the  most  from  huidling.    There  an  times 
when  a  small  bunch  only  is  required  at  one 
time,  and  if  a  large  dish  is  required,  what  can 
be  easier  than  to  form  this  with  three  or  more 
medium-sized  to  small  bunches.    Another  great 
point  in  favour  of  neat  bunches  ia  the  certainty 
that  these  invariably  travel  better  than  their 
looser,  heavier  rivals.    Then  as  r^aids  late 
Grapes,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  small  freely- 
thinned  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's,  Alicante, 
Mrs.  Pinoe,  Gros  Colman,  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Golden  Queen  keep 
better  than  large  clusters,  especially  when  it 
cornea  to  bottling  and  storing  in  a  room.  All 
the  vhOe  the  larmr  banches  are  shouldered  up, 
they,  provided  the  thinning  was  done  in  no 
half-hearted  manner,  keep  well,  but  cut  the  ties 
or  let  the  berries  press  against  eadi  other  and 


what  will  happen?  An  early  decay  will  as- 
suredly follow. 

Exhibitions  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
growth  or  rather  retention  of  innumerable  large 
bunches  of  Grapes,  the  exhibitor  knowing  ftUl 
well  that  the  olasi  of  Grapes  that  finds  most 
favour  in  the  markets  is  simply  nowhere  on  the 
tables  in  a  show  tent.  Not  that  great  size  alone 
is  BufBcient  to  win  prizes,  for  unless  bunches 
are  fairly  huge,  the  berries  also  being  of  the 
first  size  and  well  finished,  they  stand  but  a 
poor  chance  of  being  noticed  if  the  competition 
18  at  all  keen.  More  than  ordinary  judgment 
has  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  bunches 
most  suitable  for  exhibition.  I  very  frequently 
pass  over  the  bunch  that  shows  nearest  to  the 
main  rod  or  cane  in  favour  of  the  second,  or 
what  is  often  the  middle  one.  The  former  is 
frequently  much-branched,  and  if  retained  ex- 
actly as  it  is  would  develop  into  a  great  ugly, 
loose  cluster.  Such  neither  looks  well  on  the 
boards  when  first  out  nor  travels  at  all  satisfac- 
torily. Sometimes  the  case  can  best  be  met  by 
cutting  away  the  looae  or  long  shouldera,  and,  it 
nuqr  be,  also  by  ahortening  some  of  the  latter, 
but  if  we  second  bunch  of  the  lateral  is  large 
enough,  the  other  should  be  nnhesitat- 
ingly  cut  away.  Madresfield  Court,  Qnt  Col- 
man, and  Lady  Downe's  are  very  apt  to  form 
one  long  shoulder,  this  sometimes  being  nearly 
the  length  of  the  bunch  proper.  Sapposing 
the  latter  ia  of  good  size  or  such  as  womd  pro- 
mise to  attain  a  weight  of  2  lbs.  and  upwards, 
then  I  am  in  favour  of  early  cutting  away  the 
shoulder.  Bunches  of  Gros  Maroo,  Ahcante,  Aln- 
wick Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  Foster's  Seedling  are  frequently 
improved  in  appearance  and  the  weight  not 
greatly  affecteu  by  the  timely  removal  of  one 
or  more  straggling  shoulders,  and  any  branch- 
ing points  ought  also  to  be  trimmed  into  shape, 
reducing  them  to  a  single  stem  if  possible. 

The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  nearly  always 
wonderfully  prolific,  producing  far  more  bunches 
Ulan  are  required,  some  of  them  having  frame- 
woric  enoDgh  to  reach  to  a  length  of  12  inches. 
Now  it  is  only  the  very  strongest  Vioea  that 
are  capable  (»  pr^riy  rappcvtong  extra  fine 
bunches,  and  it  ia  a  grevions  error  made 
often  to  leave  so  many  long  "shows" 
on  comparatively  weak  Vines.  Better  by  far 
cut  away  the  long  straggling  bunches  and  select 
the  medium-sized  to  small  ones,  which  are  more 
likely  to  be  well  furnished  with  properly  set 
berries.  Some  of  the  finest  Muscats  to  be  an- 
nually seen  in  a  vinery  hereabouts  are  treated 
very  much  as  I  have  just  advised,  the  scissors 
being  freely  used  in  reducing  the  breadth  of 
the  shoulders,  so  as  to  have  compact  service- 
able bunches  and  extra  large  berries.  Other 
shy-setting  Grapes  should  also  be  denuded  of 
any  large  loose  bunches  that  show,  depending 
more  upon  the  medium-sized  to  small  bunches 
to  set  freely  and  attain  a  considerable  size.  If 
sensational  bunches  are  desired,  then  by  all 
means  select  the  lugest  on  a  Vine  that  show, 
but  do  not  save  too  many  of  them.  Those  of  a 
loose  habit  of  bunch,  notably  Gros  Guillaume, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  Trebbiano,  should 
be  very  sparingly  thinned,  only  the  worst  set 
berries  being  cut  out  as  they  are  seen,  while 
in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  bunch  and  to 
give  the  berries  room  to  swell,  shouldering 
must  be  Tery  closely  {wactiaed. 

W.  lOGOLDSN. 


Apple  Worcester  Pearmain.— Sorely  this 
Apple  is  one  of  those  that  are  not  worth  growing. 
It  is  stio'y  in  colour,  but  not  at  all  a  good 
fiavoured  kind,  and  not  equal  to  the  Blenheim, 


Wellington,  or  the  really  old  English  Apf^es.  Why 
should  we  waste  space  in  growing  an  Apple  of  which 
the  quality  on  "  E.'b  "  own  admission  (p.  311)  is  not 
first-class  ?  If  we  want  bigh-colourea  fmit,  sorely 
many  of  the  cider  Applea  are  as  "  high "  as  one 
could  wish. — E.  L. 

Kildew  on  Vines.— W.  IggoldeD,  in  writing 
on  "  Mildew  on  Vinea  "  in  Thb  Gabdbk  of  April  8, 
tays,  "  There  noast  be  germs  at  the  outset,  and  the 
qaestion  is.  do  these  lark  in  the  boose  or  are  tbey 
carried  about  hj  vtindi  1  There  is  no  snob  thing  as 
orl^nating  the  disease  either  by  faulty  root  cn1> 
tare  or  bad  top  caltnre."  This  is  qaite  true,  for  If 
no  spores  of  toe  mildew  fungus  were  in  a  vinery 
nor  coal'1  gain  access  to  it,  the  Vines  would  not  t« 
attacked.  But  this  happy  state  of  thingB  does  not 
exist,  and  the  spores  of  mildew  and  many  other 
things  seem  to  be  constantly  in  the  air,  only  wait- 
ing for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  start  into 
growth.  This  favourable  opportunity  is  sddom 
afforded  if  the  {daats  are  lo  a  thoroughly  healthy 
condition,  but  if  tbey  are  (as  we  say  with  persons) 
"  below  par  "  either  from  "  faulty  root  treatment 
or  bad  top  caltnre,"  an  attack  of  mildew  may  be 
originated.  Too  much  cold  air  on  Vines  at  a  oeitain 
time  might  prot>ably  check  their  growth,  and,  like 
a  human  bdng  who  has  taken  a  ohilU  be  more 
liable  to  catch  some  disease  tbin  when  In  perfect 
health.  Insufficient  ventilation  woald  also  favour 
mildew.  A  very  little  difference  in  tbe  condition  of 
a  thing  will  render  it  liable  to  mildew  or  otherwise. 
I  had  maoh  difficulty  in  keeping  the  conteota  of  my 
gum  bottle  from  mildewing,  even  thoaizh  I  nsed 
chemicals  to  mix  with  the  gum,  until  I  was  told 
not  to  mix  the  gum  araldo  in  warm  water,  but  let 
it  dissolve  in  cold.  I  have  never  seen  mould  on  my 
gam  since.— G.  S.  8. 

Apricots  and  the  frost.— I  fear  the  frost  on 
the  morning  of  the  IHth  of  last  mont^  has  played 
sad  havoc  with  the  blooms  of  the  above.  Forta- 
nately.  the  bloom  was  diy,  and  most  of  the  blos- 
som near  the  wall  escaped,  thus  showing  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  these  trees  close  to  the  well 
and  getting  the  fruit  from  close  spurs.  I  saw 
some  trees  the  other  day  that  had  been  allowed  to 
make  long  spurs  and  in  rather  a  wild  state  shorn 
of  every  Dloom;  whereas  if  close  training  and 
ironing  had  been  adopted  tbe  reverse  would  have 
leen  the  case.  I  have  always  advocated  root- 
pruning  and  lifting  instead  of  severe  prnniog,  and 
even  at  this  season  tbe  benefit  is  apparent,  as  when 
the  trees  are  lifted  tbey  do  not  make  a  rank 
growth,  bat  a  great  quantity  of  fruiting  spars  is 
made  close  to  the  wall.  I  do  not  like  to  coddle 
the  bloom  by  protecting  with  heavy  woollen  ma- 
terials, as  I  have  found  thess  do  more  harm  than 
good,  as  often  under  such  heavy  covers  the  blooms 
drop  wholesale.  When  Apricots  can  withstand  16* 
of  frost,  and  from  ioformatlon  I  have  received 
from  various  soarces  it  was  severer  in  other  dis- 
tricts, it  shows  what  a  great  amount  of  oold  tender 
fruit — I  mean  those  just  formed— wi!I  stand.  Some 
of  the  varieties  are  much  later  in  blooming  than 
others.  The  Kaisba,  Hemskirk,  and  Shipley's  are 
well  studded  with  fruit,  and  the  Moorpark  beln^; 
later  in  blooming  is  best  of  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  tbe  kinds  stated  to  be  very  hardy  have 
scarcely  a  fruit.  Since  the  19tb  the  fraits  have 
mRde  rapid  progress;  some  of  ours  being  of  a  large 
size  have  been  thinned.  Being  on  a  west  aspect 
they  have  escaped  the  cold  east  winds  of  late,  and 
should  dry  weather  contiuoe,  watering  will  be 
necessary,  especiidl;  with  trees  in  light  I 
mulch  and  water  early. — Q.  Wtthes. 

Strawberries  in  Uay. — In  an  article  on 
Strawberry  culture  (p.  236)  Mr.  Benven  refers  to 
the  adverse  criticism  Laxton's  Noble  Strawberry 
has  received  from  growers.  Seeing  its  excellent 
qaalitles  in  the  open  ground,  many  have  grown  tt 
largely  for  first  early  forcing,  and  In  many  cases 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  tbe  results.  I  should 
have  hesitated  sending  this  note  if  I  had  not  been 
in  the  latter  position.  This  may  have  been  owing 
to  varioQs  causes,  such  as  soil,  unsuitable  tempera- 
tares,  and  faulty  management.  To  the  latter  I 
cannot  plead  guilty,  as  I  did  not  rely  entirely  on 
JHobls  till  I  saw  how  It  behaved.   I  had  a^^cel- 
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lent  crop  of  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thniy  in  the  same 
hoasea,  bo  the  CDltnre  wu  not  far  wroDg.  As  re- 
garde  flaronr,  I  cllffer  from  Ur.  Beaven.  ft  mast  be 
boroe  in  mind,  however,  I  am  writing  of  ripe  fruit 
in  February  or  Mfu-ch,  and  when  this  ia  taken  into 
consideration  I  do  not  advise  Noble  for  early 
forcing.  To  get  ripe  Strawberrlef>  in  May  is 
not  a  difficolt  matter.  I  bare  for  years  ad- 
vocated growing  Noble  for  that  purpose.  The 
adrerse  critidBm  Noble  has  received  is  when 
it  ia  grown  to  ripen  very  early  in  the  year. 
So  far  I  have  never  tasted  a  slnf^le  fmit  at  that 
period  that  conld  be  called  good  Savoured.  Later, 
that  ia  in  Uay,  grovo  as  Mr.  Beaven  advUea,  that 
is  cool,  thongh  the  quality  Is  not  equal  to  that  of  a 
British  Qaeen,  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  as  re- 
frards  ( flaToor.  I  admit  for  feiie  and  quantity, 
Noble  In  May  will  be  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, and  is  no  donbt  par  ewceUeiuie  the 
market  fruit,  aa  size  and  colour  are  before 
Savonr,  but  I  know  which  would  be  preferred 
at  table  by  those  who  grow  for  their  own  oonanmp- 
tion.  Many  other  varieties  of  Strawberries  often 
omitted  or  onndemned  would  be  good  If  given  the 
teeatmeot  adviwd  ^  Mr.  Heaven.  8aoh  kinds  aa 
Maifnierite,  Aoguate  Nicaiae.  Augoste  BoiMelot, 
and  Jamea  Veitch  would  give  heavy  retnniB  and  be 
of  good  flavonr.  Strawberries  forced  say  in  March 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  obtained  fully  two 
months  later.  When  there  is  brilliant  aunahine, 
feeding  can  be  more  systematically  aocomplidied 
and  the  trolti  glnn  a  mnch  longer  time  to  matnie. 
-S.  H.  B, 


THINNING  APPLE  BLOfiBOH. 

Ik  the  case  of  newly-planted,  or  even  trees 
established  three  or  foor  years,  it  is  a  dedded 
advantage  to  thin  the  bloom  bnds  where  the  trees 
are  heavily  laden.  It  Is  not  always  those  trees 
that  have  a  aupnabandanoe  of  biossoms  that 
eany  the  heaviest  crop  of  fmlL  Take  for  instanoe 
a  three-year  planted  miah  tree  of  any  of  the  luge 
fruiting  kinds,  such  aa  Warner's  King  or  Peaa- 
good's  Nonsuch ;  no  one  having  rf%:ard  to  the 
quality  of  the  Apples  would  think  of  blowing  the 
trees  to  carry  more  than  two  dozen  fruits,  and 
this  would  be  an  ezeeptionally  heavy  orop  for 
these  laige  Unde.  Trees  of  thla  size  will  moat 
likely  have  at  the  jKeaent  time  ten  times  that 
number  of  bloom  buds.  My  plan  ia  to  tbin  these, 
before  tbey  develop,  to  say  three  times  the  number 
still  required.  I  find  then  I  have  many  small 
fruit  to  take  off  in  thinniDg  the  orop.  The  thin- 
ning of  Apple  blossoms  may  appear  a  trivial  and  a 
laborious  waste  of  time,  not  justified  by  resultii, 
but  it  Is  surprising  what  a  quantity  of  bloom  bnds 
can  be  rubbed  oS  in  an  hour  by  simply  giving 
each  a  sharp  press  with  the  fbreSoger  in  a  down- 
ward direction.  In  thinning  the  bods  I  take  off 
whole  clustera  in  many  oases,  especially  those 
situated  under  the  branches,  and  in  such  a  position 
that  the  fruit  would  obtain  but  little  sunlight,  and 
conaeqaently  would  be  of  poor  colour.  I  aim  at 
leaving  the  beat  placed  Ault^  and  by  removing  some 
of.  the  central  bods  on  many  olnttera,  retaining 
some  of  those  less  forward,  I  get  two  strings  to 
my  bow  in  the  matter  of  securing  a  orop  of  fruit, 
as  seldom  are  all  the  blooms  on  the  tree  open  at 
one  time,  nnd  by  making  certain  of  having  the 
blooms  expanded  at  various  times,  the  trees  are 
more  likely  to  escape  wholeaale  destruction  by 
one  visllatlon  of  frost.  I  find  that  trees  are  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  drop  their  fruit  wholesale  in 
the  initiatory  stage  of  swellinsr  when  thinning  the 
bloom  has  been  practised.  In  the  case  of  trees 
planted  last  autumn,  I  always  remove  all  buds 
the  firsj  reason,  except  in  extreme  oases  of  wish- 
ing to  prove  any  particular  variety,  and  then  I 
only  leave  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Newly- 
planted  trees  ought  to  be  enoounigcd  to  mjuEe 
free  growth  the  first  year.  Where  trees  are 
allowed  to  carry  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  aa  varieties 
like  Lord  Orosvenor,  Line's  Prince  Albert,  and 
Stirling  Castle  will  do,  the  growth  is  so  weakened 
that  it  is  Tisilile  in  many  initancei  for  yeara 
after. 


In  the  matter  of  standard<trained  trees  espe- 
cially, I  never  allow  them  to  fmit  the  first  year. 
I  remove  all  the  flown-hnds  directly  they  are 
lai^e  enough  to  handle ;  the  whole  eneigy  of  the 
tree  is  thus  concentrated  into  the  growth  of  the 
branches  and  roots.  The  laiger  a  tree  becomes 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  the 
greater  prospects  are  there  of  obtaining  a  fall 
crop  of  fruit  in  years  to  come.  I  know  there  are 
many  owners  of  trees  who  think  they  have  made 
a  poor  bargain  if  the  tmea  just  planted  do  not 
give  them  a  return  the  first  sen  son,  but  such 
persona  do  not  reap  the  beet  reward  after  a 
seriea  of  years.  Trees  in  their  weakened  state, 
occasioned  by  the  clieck  given  to  the  mota  in 
replanting,  cannot  be  expected  to  reasonably  give 
adequate  returns  both  in  wood  and  fmit;  one 
most  nfle%  and  It  is  mooh  better  for  the  future 
pro«pect  of  the  tree  that  the  fialt  orop  should 
suffer.  E.  H. 


RBTAHDINO  PBACH  BLOOM. 
WHro  "T.  A.  H."  expressed  the  opinion  that  get- 
ting his  trees  early  fastened  to  the  walls  does  not 

in  Uie  least  jeopardise  his  project  of  a  good  crop, 
he  quite  forgot  to  add  that  they  ware  wdl  pro- 
tected with  a  good  glaaed  coping  and  blinds.  With 
such  aids  to  culture  I  can  quite  agree  with  the 
line  he  takes,  but  in  how  many  gardens  can  such 
protection  be  afforded  ?  Had  I  not  been  very  well 
ratified  that  retarding  the  trees  very  freqaently 
does  prove  of  advantege,  I  ahould  not  lecommend 
the  practice,  and  I  am  certainly  un^Ier  no  obliga- 
tion to  try  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  results  of 
which,  perhaps,  would  have  no  more  effect  on  one 
at  least  of  my  critics  than  what  I  have  already 
advanced  has  done.  I  can  positively  assert  that 
had  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  against  open 
walls  in  the  garden  under  my  chugs  been  in  full 
flower  one  week  earlior,  or  even  four  days  earlier, 
the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  would  have  been  com- 
pletely marred  by  frost.  As  it  was,  all  the  e^rly 
Bowers  on  some  of  the  trees— and  the  whole  of  the 
flowers  on  three  forward  trees  growing  in  an  extra 
warm  spot — were  destroyed  by  frosts.  Very  much 
ha?  been  made  about  the  extra  work  entailed  in 
retarding  ^e  trees  and  of  the  losses  caosed  by  ^ 
laying  in  the  branches  when  the  bnds  are  forward, 
but  Eul  this  amotmte  to  very  little,  and  in  one  case 
was  quite  hypothetical.  I  know  well  what  it  is 
to  be  short  of  assiatance.  Then  as  to  damag- 
ing the  vegetable  crops  growing  in  front  of  the 
trees,  I  maintain  that  there  ought  to  be  no  orops 
immediately  in  front  of  Peaoh  trees,  and  am  aur- 
prised  that  "A.  D.,"  in  the  conrae  of  bis  visits  to 
private  gardens,  has  not  also  become  impressed 
with  the  aame  opinion.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent early  vegetables  or  salading  being  grown  on  a 
ridge  of  soil  and  manure  close  up  to  the  wall,  hot 
there  ought  to  be  a  olear  apace,  or  aay  good  ladder 
room,  in  fnmt  of  the  trees,  and  that  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  This  seascm  is  altogether  abnormal, 
and  the  lessona  to  be  derived  from  any  series  of 
experiments  would  not  be  of  any  great  valae 
accordingly.  One  thing  is  very  certain— the  fruit 
proapecta  are  not  nearly  ao  good  as  they  were, 
severe  frosts  having  done  much  mischief  on  and 
about  April  13.  W.  Igquldbn. 


The  lazy  bearing  of  tihe  Blenheim  Orange 
Apple. — "E.  M.'a"  expeiience'{page  274)  is  surely 
somewhat  remarkable — little  or  no  fruit  for  a  dozen 
yeara.  Neither  ia  "E.  M."  alone,  unrortonately, 
as  be  adds  that  a  good  many  others  find  this 
Apple  will  not  bear  euly.  Fortunately,  he  does  not 
repeat  another  charge  also  frequently  brought 
against  the  Blenheim  Orange,  vis,  that  It  only 
bears  in  alternate  years,  so  we  maj  assume  that 
"  E.  M.'s  "  Blenheims  have  tried  bis  patienoe  anfll- 
ciently,  though  making  him  wait  a  doien  years  lot 
fruit  has  rewarded  him  so  far  with  running  him  in 
two  crops  in  succession  with  many  more  to  follow.  It 
would  be  interesting  and  most  useful  to  learn  if 
during  those  weary  years  of  waiting  "  E.  M."  tried 
I  the  sore  and  certain  cores  for  barrenness,  of  root- 


pruning  or  replanting,  the  latter.  In  faot,  being  the 
more  radical  form  of  the  former.  Of  course,  we 
are  all  aware  that  jnecocity  in  fmit-braring  is  not 
a  conspicuous  merit  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  ;  bat 
twelve  years'  barrenness  ia  rather  too  long  a  pre- 
paration for  the  serious  business  of  the  life  of  a 
Blenheim  Orange  Apple,  and  I  marvel  greatly  that 
its  possessor  did  not  force  its  hard  roots  rather 
shanily  along  fertile  Unes.  Snrdv,  too,  tiie  soil  as 
well  as  the  stock  In  such  sluggish  examples  must 
have  been  intent  on  timber-makit^  rather  t^as 
fmit  growing.  On  fertile  stocks  and  soils  the 
Blenheim  Orange  is  by  no  means  so  much  of  a 
la^^ard.  I  have  hancUed  nr>t  a  few  Blenheim 
maidens  and  baby  trees  during  the  winter  now 
closing  studded  with  fruit-buds  <HiIy  from  one  to 
two  yeus  from  the  scion.  8dla  and  stocks  do 
quicken  the  pace  even  of  Blenh^s  amaslngly. 
-D.  T.  F. 


RELIABLE  FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 
Straw DBBHY  plants  in  pots,  unless  rooted  well, 
will  not  force  readily,  and,  as  is  well  known,  some 
kinds  make  their  growth  more  rapidly  than  othera ; 
some  produce  stronger  rnimers,  others  ndit  up 
badly  when  making  their  growth,  while  red  spid^ 
and  mildew  attack  a  few  kinds  sooner  than  others; 
ao  that  all  these  detiUIs  have  to  be  taken  into 
aoconnt  1^  the  grower.  The  preparation  and 
wintering  of  the  plants  require  much  care,  and 
though  Bome  idnds  raiat  in  umost  any  kind  of  soil, 
the  beet  results  are  obtained  from  well-grown 
plants,  ample  time  to  force  and  attention  to  de- 
tails, such  aa  temperatores,  feeding,  and  mi^ure. 
In  giving  the  list  those  kinds  I  soceeed 
best  with  I  will  omit  the  Introduotions  of  late 
years  ,  as  it  is  not  fair  to  go  into  thrtr  merits 
till  a  trial  has  been  made.  My  beet  euly  Straw- 
bwry,  that  is,  for  fruiting  in  quantity,  is  Vicom- 
tesse  H.  de  Thury.  I  am  aware  it  is  condemned  by 
come,  and  at  p.  62  of  the  present  volume  It  ia 
strongly  aboaed  ;  atiU,  I  have  great  Mth  In  it  for 
various  reasons.  It  is  not  a  miffy  kind,  it  sets 
freely,  <me  can  nse  more  heat  (often  a  great  advan- 
tage in  mixed  houses),  and  the  flavour  is  first-rate ; 
^eed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  vwiety  that  can  be 
f  raited  in  a  moist  warm  house  and  still  retain  iu 
good  flavour.  I  force  1000  plants  of  this  variety 
annually  and  end<>avoar  to  get  early  fmita.  These 
are  juit  over  at  this  date  (April  6),  having  given 
us  our  early  supply,  Objection  is  alco  made 
as  to  smallness  of  the  trait,  but  I  venture  to 
assert  there  will  be  few  small  fruits  if  well 
thinned,  say  not  more  than  nine  to  twelve  bolts 
to  each  plant. 

I  have  grown  this  variety  for  twelve  years  with 
greater  sucoess  fen  a  first  early  than  other  kind^. 
but  I  should  state  I  have  it  In  light  loam ;  on  heavy 
clay  it  may  not  suooeed  ao  weU.  This  I  have  no 
knowledge  of,  but  then  one  can  so  manipulate  the 
aoil  for  pot  Strawberries  aa  to  be  almost  independent 
of  the  natural  soil,  as  heavy  soil  can  be  made 
lighter  and  vice  versa,  so  that  I  recommend  this 
variety  in  apite  of  adverse  comments,  and  feel  sure 
it  can  be  relied  upon  in  most  oases  if  given  high 
culture.  I  would  follow  with  La  Grosse  Suorte— a 
grand  variel?.  Many  cultivators  advise  it  as  a 
first  early.  I  prefer  it  to  follow  Vicomtesse,  a« 
with  more  pun-heat  and  longer  days  the  colour  is 
better  and  flavour  excellent.  With  me  it  does  not 
set  neuly  so  free  a^  Vicomtesse  if  forced  to  fmit 
euly  in  the  yeu.  There  la  one  drawback  to  fruits 
of  this  kind,  that  the  dark  red  glossy  fruit  pocks 
badly.  The  same  remarks  apiJy  to  Keena*  Beed- 
Ung  and  similar  varieties.  Keens'  Seedling,  of 
which  I  toTfx  1000,  needs  but  few  words  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  there  ue  bastard  varieties  bearing 
this  name  not  worth  pot  room.  I  have  a  dwarf 
kind  my  predecessor  forced  with  great  succesa. 
This  I  value  highly,  as  It  f raita  freely  and  occupies 
such  little  spaoe.  and  is,  I  believe,  the  true  variety 
which  was  raised  in  this  neighbourhood  many 
yeuB  ago.  The  fruits  are  all  that  can  be  desired 
as  iu  as  site,  shape,  colour  and  flavour  are  con- 
cerned. This  I  use  as  a  midseason  variety  indoorc, 
as  it  follows  La  Grosse  SocrAe.  That  weU-fcnown 
Strawberry— President— comes  next,  ^jd,  though 
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an  old  variety,  it  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  valaable 
on  acconot  of  tt«  Savour  and  firm  flesb.  It  Is  one 
of  the  best  for  packing  and  a  sara  oropper.  On 
1  he  other  hand,  it  has  some  faults,  being  one  of 
1  he  worst  to  mildew  and.  having  long  foliage  if  not 
close  to  the  glass.  Another  reliable  varlBtj  to 
follow  the  last-named  is  Sir  J.  Faxton.  This  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  President's  qualities  and  does 
well  In  most  places.  Sir  C.  Napier,  a  favourite 
market  varietj,  is  also  a  good  solid  fruit  and  a  good 
foroar,  with  »  brisk  Oavonr.  It  sIm  ia  raqnired 
before  flavoar,  on  snch  TaTietiiw  as  Angnste 
Nicaiae,  a  yerj  large  ftmtt  o(  a  dull  red  ooloor.  I 
do  not  ioelDde  this  latter  if  only  a  limited  quan- 
tity is  grown,  as  it  takes  longer  to  finish  than  those 
named.  Mai^erite  is  also  a  iaxge  fruit.  James 
Veitcb  U  another  large  fruit  and  readily  forced. 
To  luooeed  tbwe  named.  LaztQn*B  Noble  ia  agrand 
Introduction  and  really  good  when  foroed  In  a  cold 
frame.  I  have  found  it  most  useful,  as  It  comes 
very  flue  and  does  giaodly  with  little  protection. 
L^ut  year  I  grew  fifty  Laxtoo's  Jubilee  in  pots  for 
late  forcing,  having  seen  its  good  qualities  in  the 
opra.  I  am  growing  it  largely  for  our  last  fruit  in 
heat,  and  from  its  appearanoe  in  the  open  ground, 
just  showing  strong  8pike^  it  promises  welL  I 
consider  it  a  TOlaabb  late  fmit  either  for  foroing 
or  for  the  open  ground.  Q.  Wtthss. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  JUNE  BEBBY. 

(ahelavchijcb  canadkhsis.) 

Tnifl,  a  flowering  branch  of  which  is  here  re- 
presented, is  certainly  one  of  the  fineit  of  early 
I  looming  trees,  and  is  not  neatly  so  well 
known  as  it  deaanrea  to  be.  London  oondsely 
Buma  up  the  merits  of  the  Jane  Berry  as 
fullows : — 

A  very  ornamental  tree,  from  its  profusion  of 
bloHoms  early  in  April  and  from  Its  rich  autumnal 
foliage ;  and  even  the  fruit  is  not  altogether  to  be 
tles^ed.  either  eaten  by  itself  or  In  larts,  pies 
and  puddings.  The  wood  is  white,  and  it  exldblts 
no  difference  between  the  heart  and  the  sap.  It 
i  1  longitudinally  traversed  by  small  bright  red 
vessels,  which  intersect  each  othor  and  mn  to* 
gether — a  physiological  pecnliarltj  irtiloh,  U iohaoz 
observes,  occurs  also  In  the  red  Buoh. 

In  a  wild  state  it  ooonrs  from  Hudson's  Bay, 
south  to  Horida,  and  wssb  to  Nebraska  and  the 
Indian  territoiy.  Tlie  wood  is  exceedingly 
bard,  heavy  and  strong.  As  might  be  expected 
from  a  tree  spread  over  so  wide  a  get^aphical 
area,  the  June  Berry  varies  considerably  in 
size  and  habit  Under  favourable  condttious  it 
attains  a  height  of  40  feet.  The  effect  of  a  fine 
specimen  in  spring  with  its  mantle  of  snowy 
white  blossoms,  and  in  autumn  with  the  rich 
golden  yellow  of  the  decaying  leaves,  can  easily 
be  imagined.  The  fruit«,  which  are  of  a  purple 
colour,  are  collected  in  immense  quantities  on 
the  Upper  Peace  River,  and  form  quite  an 
article  of  food  and  trade.  The  June  Berry  is 
perfectly  hardv  in  this  oountry.  It  is  easily 
]iropi^ttted  either  from  seeds  or  grafting  on 
the  Apple  stock.  At  its  northern  limits  the 
ground  is  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

Besides  the  name  of  June  Berry,  Amelan- 
chier  canadensis  is  also  known  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  "Shad  Bush,"  "Service 
Tree," "Indian  Pear,"  "Sugar  Plum,"  in  addition 
to  its  Indian  appellation,  "  Suskatum." — Q.  N. 

  With  the  wealth  of  rosaceous  trees  and 

shrubs  in  bloom  during  April,  it  ia  saying  no 
little  in  favoor  of  this  species  that  it  holds  its 
own  among  them.  As  lately  as  last  December 
a  coloured  plate  of  it  was  issued  in  The  Gar- 
den, from  which  a  perfect  idea  of  the  beauty  of 


a  single  branch  may  be  obtained.    When  a  tree  ,  the  horizontal  arrangement  of  the  branches  seen 
20f4t  in  height-or.  as  may  occasionally  be  <  to  good  effect    TWs  Btynix  isnrt  at  aUa  dlfflcjU^ 
seen,  30  feeb  to  40  f«t  bigh-is  loaded  with  I  fl^Mt  to  strike  from  cuttings  of  the  young  grow- 
yv         «/  ™  1.^1.  "   ™  j^-  ghosts  taken  during  the  summer  months  and 

flowenng  bftnohes,  its  beauty  may  well  be  ^  ft  appears  to  be  quite  hardy 

conceived.    The  species  is  an  Amencan  repre-  country,  and  should  be  more  often  planted, 

sentative  of  the  Europesn  A.  vulgaris,  which,  ^  couple  of  years  ago  Mr.  Falconer,  in  hU  not«8 
although  not  atriotly  British,  may  now  be  fp^m  ooy^,  Bi»ke  of  it  as, "  When  in  full 

almost  accounted  as  such,  having  been  in  the  j  bloom  tt  Is  the  lovellert  plant  in  onr  oollectloD,'  but 
oountry  very  nearly  300  years.   A.  canadensis  I  alas  I  it  lasts  only  a  few  days  in  fiower.'— H.  P. 
was  introduced  in  1746.   Its  flowers  are  dia- ' 


posed  on  short  raoemes,  and  no  numerous  are 
they,  that  the  tree  becomes  an  almost  oomjdete 
sheet  of  white  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  usefulness  of  the  species  ia  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  when  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings  it  flowers  from  the  commencement. 
We  have  now  young  plants  from  1  foot  to  2 
feet  high  covered  with  blossom.    It  may,  in- 


Fltywtrittg  thoot  of  the  Jum  Berry  {Amelanchier  eanadenna}. 


deed,  be  used  in  groups  or  in  a  bed  by  itsdf. 
In  the  autumn  it  ia  again  made  attnwtive  by 
the  deep  red  of  its  decaying  foUsge.— B. 


Styrax  Japonica. — Among  the  more  ancom- 
moa  hardy  shrubs  that  will  Sower  well  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  not  bear  hard  forcing,  may  be  mentioned  this 
Styrax,  wfaiob  is,  rtther  treated  in  this  way  or 
grown  in  the  open  ground,  wonderfully  pretty 
when  in  flower ;  but,  as  with  its  ally,  the  Snowdrop 
Tree  of  North  America  (Halesia  tetraptera),  the 
plant  does  not  long  remain  at  its  best,  as  the 
dowers  quickly  drop.  Its  usual  habit  is  to  form  a 
tree-like  shrub,  whow  bianohes  are  disposed  in  an 
almost  horizontal  manner,  while  the  minor  branch- 
lets,  which  are  of  a  thin  wiry  character,  are 
clothed  with  deep  green  ovate  leaves.  The  droop- 
ing loell-sbaped  blossoms  are  pore  white,  with  a 
tuft  of  yellow  stamens,  and,  being  supported  on 
long  stalks,  they  are  from  this  circumstance  and 


Lilac  Kaiie  Ziegran^.— Where  Lilacs  are 
grown  t<nr  flowwlng  in  pots  it  is  often  a  considera- 
tion to  have  them  as  dwarf  as  possible,  and  the 
above  oan  be  recommended  as  a  flrat-rste  kind  tar 
the  purpose.  It  is  of  a  free,  mnoh-branched  halat 
of  growth,  with  more  slender  shoots  than  in  most 
Lilacs,  but  it  blooms  very  profusely.  The  flowers, 
of  a  pure  white  tiot,  are  borne  in  laige  trusses.  It 
waa  awarded  a  oertiflcnte  by  the  Royal  Horticol- 
tnral  Sode^  aJ^t  years  ago  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  veitoh,  and  ainoe 
that  time  it  has  made  oonsiderable 
headway  in  popular  favoor.  Despite 
the  long  list  of  Lilacs  there  are  in  cul- 
tivation, the  old  Ctiarles  X.  still  holds 
its  own  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
dark-fiowered  varieties,  the  colour  being 
good,  the  flower  olnsters  large  and  bold, 
and  borne  in  great  profusion. — T. 

Xiilac  Loon  Simon..— There  is  now 
a  \wa^  number  of  donUe-flowered 
Lilacs  to  be  met  with  in  different  lists, 
but  many  of  them  resemble  eadi  other 
BO  closely,  tfaat  three  or  foar  varieties 
are  enough  for  general  purposes. 
Looking  over  a  collection  recently,  I 
noted  the  above  as  one  of  the  best 
then  in  flower,  and  aiurone  seeking  a 
good  double  Lilac  would  not  do  wrong 
..4t  olrtidning  this.   The  flower  clusters 

■j0  are  long  and  more  compact  than  in 
many  of  the  others,  while  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  large,  quite  double, 
with  the  petals  somewtiat  incurving 
and  of  a  pleasing  lilac  shade,  not  dull 
and  wRSby  in  appearance,  as  some  of 
them  are.  It  waa  raised  and  distri- 
buted by  M.  Lemoine,  and  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  two  years  ago. — H.  P. 

The  Fringe  Tree  (Chionantbns 
virginions).— 'Ibis  is  a  very  distinct 
shrub  and  one  rarely  seen,  though  it 
is  an  old  introduction  to  our  gardeup, 
having  been  sent  here  from  North 
America  In  1796.  In  a  fairly  moi^t 
■oil  It  forma  a  free -growing  bush, 
clothed  with  ornamental  obIong-»haped 
leaver,  while  about  tbe  end  of  Mny  the 
blossoms  are  produced.  The  flowers 
are  remarkable  for  the  narrow  ribbon- 
like petals,  which  bang  down  for  some 
little  distance,  and  from  whence  tbe 
popular  name  of  tbe  Fringe  Tree  is 
derive-).  Within  tbe  last  few  years 
it  has  been,  by  some,  employed  for  flowering 
under  glai>s,  and  very  pretty  atd  uncommon-look- 
ing it  is  when  treated  in  this  way.  Messrs.  Veitcb 
were,  as  fnr  as  I  know,  the  flrst  to  show  its 
value  for  such  a  purpose,  and  they  have  many 
times  exhibited  it  in  good  condttioa  at  a  floweriog 
specimen  In  pots.  For  all  this,  it  deserves  to  be 
more  often  planted  as  an  outdoor  shrub,  for  not  mly 
is  it  very  attract  ive  when  studded  with  blossoms,  bat 
tbe  flowering  season  extends  over  a  longer  period 
than  in  the  case  of  many  other  shrubs.  A  second 
species,  Chionanthus  retusns,  a  native  of  China,  is 
of  tax  more  recwt  introduction,  and  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  older  form.  Itisaamaller 
and  more  slender-growing  plant,  which  flowers 
rather  earlier  than  the  other,  and  Is,  aa  far  as  I 
have  observed,  the  less  ornamental  of  tbe  two, 
though  both  are  well  worthy  of  a  plnce  in  any  gar* 
den.— T. 

Forsythia  intermedia.— This  Forsythta,  al- 
luded to  on  page  286,  was,  I  believe,  raised  and 
sent  out  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  i^bonf  fja  or 
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bIz  yean  ago,  and  was  then  annonnce3  aa  a  hybrid 
between  the  two  common  kioda — F,  snapensa  and 
T.  viridissima.  It  is  at  present  not  mnch  known, 
bnt  the  faot  that  it  flowers  earlier  than  F.  viridis- 
sioaa  will  doabtless  tend  to  make  it  popular.  Being 
less  spreading  than  F.  enapensa  will  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  many,  for  they  look  opnn  this  latter 
as  fit  only  for  a  wall  or  some  such  a  poaition ; 
whereas,  it  forms  a  really  handsome  object  when 
planted  in  the  open,  as  then  the  long  flexible 
•hoots  are  disposed  on  all  sides  in  a  very  gracefcl 
maoDer,  and  when  crowded  with  blossoms,  a  mass 
of  this  Foraythia  is  really  chsrming,  A  gronp  of 
half-a-dosen  plant*  or  bo  on  a  ]awn  shows  it  to 
many  In  qnite  a  new  light.  When  once  established 
as  a  bash,  acd  the  tips  of  the  archiog  shoots 
come  in  ccntact  with  the  earth,  Ihey  qnickly  root, 
and  in  time  qoite  a  coltmy  la  est^ilished  aronnd 
the  parent  plant. — T. 

Tree  Ivies. — The  Tree  Ivies  are  neat  In  growth, 
and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  make  very  rapid 
progress  shoold  be  borne  in  mind  when  planting 
them.  A  good  specimen  on  the  Orass  is  very 
onuuDental,  and  at  the  same  time  if  a  group  is 
formed  of  the  Tree  Ivies,  and  some  Oladioli, 
HyacinthnB  candican^,  or  similar  pUols  inter- 
spersed therewith,  the  deep  green  glossy  foliage 
of  the  Ivies  forms  an  admirable  Eettlng  to  the 
bulbous  plants  when  in  flower.  As  rockwork 
shrubs,  too,  a  place  can  often  be  found  for  them. 
There  ia  a  tree  form  of  the  common  Ivy  and  one 
with  variegated  leaves,  wbUe  another  has  the  major 
portion  of  the  foliage  flushed  with  gold.  This 
bet  is  often  very  btight  and  effective,  while  the 
tree  form  of  Hedera  Raagneriana  ia  the  best  of  the 
green-leaved  kinds.  This  last-named  Ivy  is  well 
known  as  a  free  growiug  climber,  whose  large 
heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  very  deep  green  tint  form 
a  perfect  clothing  to  even  a  tofty  wall.  The  tree 
variety  letaiDB  the  foliage  charactetistics  of  the 
type,  Dut  fonns  a  ronnded  bush.  As  a  London 
uixnb  these  Tree  Ivies  vie  with  the  univertal 
Ancnhft  ;  the  principal  thing  against  their  more 
genenl  oEe  for  such  a  purpose  is  that  they  are  a 

food  deal  dearer  than  that  well-known  shrab.  Tree 
Plea  do  not  strike  root  from  cuttings  ss  readily  as 
their  climbing  relatives,  and  conaeqnenlly  they  are 
freqnently  grafted  on  to  some  of  the  stroDgcr 
climbers,  though  such  a  method  of  increase  is  not 
to  be  commended,  as  the  stock  continually  pushes 
out  shoots  from  below  the  point  of  union,  and  they 
consequently  need  frequent  removal.  Cuttings  of 
Tree  Ivies  thonld  have  the  protection  of  a  frame, 
and  they  often  stand  some  considerable  time  before 
they  root.  Where  evei^green  shrubs  in  potsor  tobi' 
are  needed  for  furnishing,  these  Ivies  afford  a 
pleasing  change  from  the  subjects  generally  em- 
ployed.—H.  F. 


ILEX  CRENATA. 

Tbis  species,  so  favourably  alluded  to  In  the  article 
on  Japaneee  Hollies  on  p.  285  of  Tbb  Ga&dan,  is 
certainly  a  beautiful  little  shrub,  and  one  that  is 
qnitehardyio  this  country.  It  is  in  appearance 
widely  removed  from  the  generally  accepted  idea 
of  a  Holly,  and  in  other  respects  it  also  stands  oat 
from  the  others — that  is  in  the  readiness  with 
which  it  CBS  be  struck  from  cuttings,  for  most 
Hollies  can  by  no  means  be  rapidly  increased  in 
this  way.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  evergreen  shrubs 
that  we  have,  as  it  naturally  assumes  a  dwarf, 
dense,  twiggy  habit,  thickly  clothed  with  deep 
green  lanceolate  leaves  about  an  inch  long.  There 
is  a  form  known  as  Fortune!  or  major  in  which 
the  leaves  are  lai^er  and  very  much  broader,  while 
the  variegated  variety  is,  when  in  good  condition, 
a  oharmiog  little  shrub.  In  this  the  leaves  are 
irr^tilarly  marbled  with  rich  golden  yellow,  tbis 
tint  in  r-any  instances  oooupylng  the  major  por< 
tloD  of  the  leaf,  and  its  richneFs  is  still  further 
intensified  by  the  contrast  with  this  deep  green  of 
the  rest  of  the  foliage.  Tbis  Holly  may  be  planted 
with  the  full  assurance  that  it  will  not  soon  out- 
grow its  allotted  space,  while  the  slow  rate  of 
growth  is  probably  the  reason  that  It  is  not  more 
often  grown,  tor  nurserymen,  m  a  rnle,  prefer  a 


subject  that  will  make  more  rapid  headway.  To 
strike  this  Holly  from  cuttings  they  should  be 
taken  about  the  month  of  August,  at  which  time 
the  corrent  season's  shoots  will  be  moderately 
firm.  The  entire  aboots,  which  will  be  about  3 
inches  In  length,  make  the  best  of  cuttings,  and  if 
taken  olf  clean  at  the  base  and  a  few  bottom  leaves 
removed,  they  are  then  ready  for  insertion.  Where 
quantities  of  such  things  are  struck,  a  frame  or 
frames  may  be  prepared  for  their  reception,  by 
having  a  few  inches  of  fine  sandy  soil  placed 
therein  and  trod  firmly  down,  and  into  this  the 
cuttings  may  be  inserted.  Where  a  varied  lot  of 
plants  is  taken  in  hand  and  only  small  quautities 
of  each  are  required,  the  better  way  is  to  pat  the 
cuttings  into  pots,  na  some  take  longer  to  root 
than  others,  and  as  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
frame  close  and  shaded  to  a  certain  extent  till  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  those  that  strike  root  quickly 
are  apt  to  become  attenuated  under  the  treatment 
necessary  for  those  whioh  are  not  so  far  advanced. 

T. 


PINES  HARBY  NEAR  CHICAGO. 
On  page  201  of  The  Gabdkw  for  March  11, 
1893,  speaking  of '*  Evergreen  Treee  in  North 
America,"  you  wrote,  "It  would  be  rather 
interesting  to  us  to  knon  the  Evergreens  that 
are  quite  hardy  in  that  recion  (ChicMo)  where 
the  winters  are  so  serereT'  I  can,  from  over 
thirty  years'  experience,  advise  you  a»  to  the 
facts. 

The  following  are  grown  here  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  to  perfection,  viz.  ; — 

Picea  alba   white  Spruce 

„  baWmea    Balsam  Fir 

,,  cacadensis   Hemlock  Spruce 

„  DooitlaBi    Douglas  Spruce 

„  exoelsa    Norway  t^pmce 

„  hndsonica    Hudeon's  Bay  Fir 

,,  nigra   black  Spruce 

„  pungcns    Clorado  blae  Spruce 

Picea  cephalonica,  P.  Nordmanniana,  P. 
picta,  P.  Veitchi,  P.  polita,  uid  a  few  others 
are  also  hardy  here,  but  are  not  maoh  grown. 

Biota  orientalis    Oriental  Arbor-vitn 

„    aarea    golden  „ 

nana   dwarf  „ 

atid  several  other  Biotas  are  nlio  hardy  here. 

Jnniperos  communis         spreading  Juniper 

„      pros  rata  orpro* 

cnmbeuB  ..  ...  prostrate  Juniper 

„      sabina   common  SuTin 

,,      vir.iniaua    red  Cedar 

„      Waukegou    Wankegau  Cedar 

Pinu8  au?iriaca   Austrian  Pine 

„    niotitani    dwarf  ,, 

„   res  nosa    red  „ 

„    Sirobua    wliite  „ 

„    sylvestria   Scotch  „ 

ti    ngida   Pitch  „ 

Tazas  cauadensiB   Canadian  Yew 

Thoja  oceidentalia    American  Artwr-vHaa 

„     aurea    golden  „ 

„     Hoveyi    Hovev's  „ 

„     plicata   Nootka  Sonnd  Arbor-vitas 

,,     Lobbi   Lobb'a  Arbcr-Tilse 

„     sibirica^   Siberian  „ 

„    Meebani   Meelian'a  golden  Arbor- vitce 

ChieaffOf  lUinou.  John  Jones. 


SHORT  IfOTES.—TREES  AND  8BRUBS. 


Cytisua  Andreanus  grafted.  —  I  note  in 
The  Gardkk  (paije  241)  ^'  W.  0."  alludes  to 
the  disadvantage  of  ihia  being  pralted.  llecently 
when  looking  over  some  plants  of  thia  that  were 
growing  in  pots,  a  gardener  drew  my  attention  to 
several  of  them  that  were  dying  off  below  where  they 
were  grafted.  It  ia  a  pity  this  fine  plant  was  grown 
in  thw  way,  and  it  IB  to  be  hoped  the  trade  will  boou 
raise  a  stock  of  it  on  its  own  root«. — Dohhct. 

ZenolxUl.  pulverulenta.— Some  years  ago  tJiere 
nsed  to  be  a  rery  fine  bush  of  tUs  growing  in  a 


sheltered  place  at  BagHhot  Park,  and  I  have  seen  it 
covered  with  bloom.  The  difficulty  I  have  found  la 
to  obtain  a  nice  free-growing  plant  1o  start  with. 
Whenever  I  have  done  thia  pnd  placed  it  favourably, 
then  it  grewaway  satiafactorily.  "  N.'s  "  remarks  anent 
the  abundance  ot  common  shrubB  and  scarcity  of  good 
flowenng  kinds  in  many  gudens  are  only  too  true. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


LATE  SUMMER  PEAS. 

HowBVBE  much  early  Peas  may  be  appreciated, 
good  Peas  during  the  later  eummer  montiiB  ire 
quite  as  much  so.  At  this  time,  however,  in 
the  generality  of  gardens  they  are  anything  but 
satisfactory.  Certunly  the  seeds  may  germinate 
freely,  bub  after  the  first  few  inches  of  growth 
have  been  made,  very  often  the  haulm  com- 
mences to  turn  yellow  and  the  plants  come  to  a 
standstill.  Mildew,  again,  very  often  attacks 
them  before  the  pods  commence  to  fill,  Some 
soils  certainly  are  more  adapted  to  the  free 
growth  of  Peas  than  others,  but  even  the  best 
of  soils  .will  not  support  the  Pea  crop  unless 
both  fertility  and  moisture,  coupled  with  a  well- 
worked  soil,  are  present.  Drought  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  to  contend  against,  for  al- 
though the  haulm  is  apt  to  grow  too  tall  or 
strongly  during  a  wet  and  doU  time,  yet 
with  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine,  Peaa  can 
hardly  have  too  much  moisture.  OceaaitmaUy 
we  hear  of  a  disease  which  attacks  the  haulm. 
I  had  a  very  bad  attack  to  c('ntend  against  some 
years  ago,  and  although  I  found  out  the  cause, 
I  was  unable  to  apply  a  remedy  until  the  season 
was  past.  The  soil  being  heavy,  a  quantity  of 
old  leaves,  which  had  done  duty  in  pita  in  the 
forcing  houses,  was  dug  in,  and  it  was  only 
through  afterwards  applying  a  liberal  dresBii.g 
of  lime,  with  a  free  addition  of  burnt  garden 
refuse  and  farmyard  manure,  that  the  aoU  could 
be  again  made  suitable  for  Peas.  As  pre- 
viously hinted,  there  are  soils  not  favourably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  Peas,  but  this  is 
Uirough  one  or  m<we  of  the  main  elements 
needed  fiv  their  growth  being  absent  or  deficient. 
Hapmly,  these  are  within  easy  reach,  as  they 
may  be  purobased  oomparatiTely  cheaply  in  one 
form  or  another.  We  all  know  that  farmyard 
manure  is  good  for  all  orope,  containing,  as  it 
does,  the  most  of  the  elements  needed  forplant 
growth  ;  bub  it  is  only  in  comparatively  few 
gardens  that  it  can  be  had,  the  majority  of 
gardeners  having  to  put  up  with  very  poor  stuff 
indeed.  It  is  in  such  cases  aa  these  that  those 
elements  above  mentioned  should  be  relied 
upon  to  assist  the  crops.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  use  them  by  themselves,  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  manure  which  is  available,  as  in  a  dry 
time  this  attracts  moisture  and  holds  it  in  sus- 
pension, besides  adding  humus. 

A  well-worked  soil  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Many  people  are  particular  that  water 
should  be  applied  upon  the  first  spell  of  dry 
weather,  but  appear  to  treat  with  uttor  con- 
tempt the  proper  working  of  the  soiL  <ht  light 
or  gravelly  soils  it  will  be  found  benefifflalto 
prepare  trenches.  Although  the  Pea  is  a  vo- 
racious feeder,  yet  the  roots  do  not  travel  far  in 
search  of  support.  On  our  heavy,  cold  soil  I 
do  not  find  trenches  so  necesssry,  but  the  whole 
site  is  well  worked  over  and  manured,  the  soil 
at  the  time  of  earthing  being  well  moulded  up 
on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  so  forming  what  I 
may  term  a  surface  trench.  Trenches  are  aloo 
of  benefit  where  the  rows  are  isolated.  Although 
these  late  summer  Peas  are  advised  to  be  sown 
in  trenches  where  needed,  yet  it  must_not.be 
inferred  by  ft^i^^H^^^CM^gfe. 
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vith  the  base  of  the  haulm  6  incheB  or  6  inches 
below  the  level  ^llie  trenches  should  be  taken 
out  16  inches  wide  and  about  the  same  in  depth. 
The  manure  and  burned  refuse  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  over  this  quite  3  inches  of 
the  best  of  the  soil  that  luu  been  taken  out. 
Over  the  seeds  when  sown  another  2  inches 
of  soil  may  be  placed,  thus  bringing  up  the 
trench  to  within  about  an  inch  cf.  the  surface. 
It  is  also  essential  that  the  seed  be  sown  thinly. 
Slugs  are  sometimes  very  destructive,  but  a 
dustiog  of  soot  will  ward  them  off.  The 
worst  depredators  to  contend  against  in  wooded 
districts  are  birds.  Small  birds,  as  sparrows, 
may  be  kept  off  by  stretching  two  or  three 
strands  of  black  thread  directly  over  the  rows, 
that  is,  if  Pea  guards  are  not  available.  Our 
greatest  enemy  is  the  common  wood  pigeon. 
After  being  carefully  and  eariy  staked,  it  will 
depend  upon  the  weather  whether  tho  Peas  will 
keep  healthy  and  produce  a  croj^  without 
having  recourse  to  watering  or  mulching.  In  a 
dull  and  wet  season  mulchiog  would  tend  to 
keep  warmth  from  the  roots.        A.  Youno. 

AbbtrkyH<dl 


HABDINE3S  07  BROCCOLI. 

Thb  question  of  hardiness  in  this  important 
winter  and  spriog  crop  has  been  dealt  with 
both  Mr.  Wythes  and  Mr.  Molynenx  recently, 
bnt  the  subject  Is  of  sufficient  interest  for  further 
remarks,  and  at  the  same  time  one  still  open  for 
discussion  by  other  correapODdents  with  beneSt  to 
readers  and  cultivators  in  general.  Mr.  Molyoeuz 
certainly  has  an  enviable  privilege  in  the  site  at 
his  command  for  growiug  Broccoli,  namely,  in  a 
field,  where,  it  is  commonly  admitted,  it  grows 
or  attains  greater  hardiness  by  reason  of  its  being 
exposed  instead  of  tenderly  protected  by  lofty 
walltf  and  other  means  usually  found  in  kitchen 
gardens.  In  my  ca<e  Brocooli  has  suffered  oon- 
sidezably  from  Uie  effects  of  the  severe  frosts. 
On  sevecal  oocasions  our  thermometer  indicated 
20°  of  frost,  and  on  a  few  momiogs  lower 
readings  than  this  were  noted.  Borne  varie- 
ties were  killed  ontrigbt,  notably  Snow's,  Sutton's 
Vanguard,  and  Standwell.  A  few  of  Suttoo'e 
Bouquet  are  left,  and  still  fewer  of  Winter 
Mammoth.  These  were  all  growing  in  the  open 
qnarters,  and  appear  to  have  been  Ranted  early 
in  their  permanmt  positions.  Late  Qaeen,  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  hardiest,  and  which  it  un- 
doubtedly fs,  has  suffered  badly,  quite  76  per  cent, 
being  dead.  One  border  filled  with  Veitch's 
Model,  another  good  hardy  sort,  has  fared  similarly, 
although  the  plants  bad  the  appearance,  jadg- 
ing  from  their  stocky  growth  and  hard  stems, 
of  being  quite  fr<Mt-prooC  In  the  course  of  some 
alteratipns  being  made,  a  portion  of  this  plantat  ion 
was  taken  up  and  laid  in  od  an  east  border  with 
their  heads  to  the  north,  and  of  the  few  dozens 
so  treated,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  snocumbed 
to  the  frost,  which,  in  the  case  of  garden^^wn 
plants  proves  the  value  of  lifting  or  liqreilng  as  a 
means  of  protection. 

Abseoea  of  snow  contributed  very  much  no 
doubt  to  the  heavy  losses  ezperieneed,  there  being 
nothing  at  the  time  of  the  severwt  frosts  tc 
shelter  the  plants  in  the  slightest,  and  it  is  my 
intention  in  the  fatore,  time  and  convenience 
permitting,  to  lay  Brcccoli  plants  with  their 
heads  inclining  to  the  north  before  very 
aevere  weather  sets  fn.  Brocooli  makes  such  a 
valuable  change  to  other  wintw  vegetables,  that 
Its  culture  cannot  be  given  up  even  though  it 
proves  BO  unreliable  and  uncertain,  but  there  would 
be  some  galu  by  planting  fewer  and  devoting  some 
time  aod  labour  to  protecting  them  by  lifting  or 
layering.  Midwinter  sorts  like  Snow's  or  Mam- 
moth are  a  most  uncertain  crop  if  left  in  the  open 
ground  to  mature,  but  lifted  and  placed  under 
oovar  they  would  pnm  invalnaUe  at  that  season 
M  a  change  to  fieakale,  Bnusels  Sprouts,  Savoys, 
and  winter  greens. 


Mr.  Molyneuz  has  no  doubt  excellent  reasons  for 
supposing  that  many  losses  are  attributable  to  late 
sowiDg,  but  his  willingness  to  choose  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  later  date  rather  than  to  spoil  the  plants 
by  allowing  them  to  stand  in  the  seed  lied  for  an 
IndeBnite  period  will  be  fully  recognised.  It  would 
be  impracticable  for  everjone  to  get  his  plants  pat 
out  in  their  permanent  quarters  without  being 
spoilt  by  standing  thickly  together  in  the  seed  bed, 
especially  in  gaidens  restricted  in  size  where  the 
most  oF  tbe  space  has  to  be  made  good  use  of, 
Broccoli  invariably  having  to  await  the  clearance 
of  some  previous  crop.  Sown  on  March  20  I  am 
sure  would  result  in  weakly  specimens  tor  planting 
at  dates  convenient  to  many  growers. 

I  would  like  to  Inquire  of  Mr.  Holyneux,  if  be 
would  allow  me  to  do  so,  whether  from  sowingB 
made  not  later  than  March  20  he  can  command  an 
early,  intermediate,  and  late  supply.  My  experi- 
ence of  Snow's  Broccoli  is  that  when  sown  early  it 
proves  entirely  useless  in  winter  for  cutting,  and 
Veitch's  Autumn  Froteoling  for  late  autumn  and 
early  winter  use  Is  obtained  by  most  growers  by 
later  sowing  than  that  advised.  Perhaps  Mr, 
Holyneux  has  no  demand  for  very  late  Broccoli, 
relying  perhaps  on  early  CauliBowers  in  preference 
for  dates  when  Late  Queen  may  be  had,  namely, 
the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June. 

The  pricking  out  of  seedlings  into  nurseiy  beds 
invdves  much  time  and  labour,  but  there  are  dr- 
cumstances  that  sometimes  demand  even  thi^ 
exertion  without  choice.  Where  a  laige  supply  of 
vegetables,  including  Potatoes,  has  to  be  furnished 
from  a  smnll  garden,  Brocooli  often  has  to  be 
planted  on  ground  previously  cropped  with  midsea- 
son  Potatoes,  and  if  the  plants  are  put  out  between 
these,  they  are  liable  to  be  spoilt  almost  com- 
pletely by  the  strong-growing  haulm.  In  such 
oases,  better  results  could  be  achieved  by  j»iokiug 
out  the  Brocooli  plants  on  a  piece  of  spare  ground 
and  awaiting  tbe  lifting  and  clearance  of  the  Potato 
crop,  when  by  tbe  aid  of  a  spade  large  plants 
could  be  put  out,  that  with  the  temporary  check 
given  hy  removal  would  render  them  in  a  great 
messnre  fnMt-resistlog.  This  is  the  plan  I  was 
compiled  to  adopt  in  my  fint  charge,  and  al- 
though very  severe  weather  had  to  be  reckoned 
with,  I  bad  a  better  succession  and  a  larger  supply 
than  I  can  furnish  at  the  present  time  from  a 
much  la^er  garden.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  as  to  the  excellence  of  L«unington  Broccoli. 
It  is  a  good  hardy  sort  and  tbe  heads  are  extremely 
white,  a  point  of  much  value  in  this  vegetable.— 
W.  Stbuqkell,  Hood  Athton  Gardent,  Wilts, 

 In  my  note  on  tbe  above,  "  E.  M."  supple- 
ments my  remarks  as  to  varieties  and  does  not 
od^se  heeling  over  or  late  sowing,  as  practised 
by  me.  With  regard  to  heeling  or  laying  the  stems, 
I  am  aware  It  is  an  old-fashioned  plan  ;  bnt,  so  far, 
I  have  had  no  reason  to  deviate  therefrom,  as  from 
experience  I  have  found  it  the  safest,  and  when 
not  followed,  I  have  suffered  total  loss.  Field 
culture,  as  practised  by  "  E.  H.,"  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  garden  cultare.  For  this  reason,  the 
crop  grows  more  hardily  and  is  not  in  such  rich 
soil  as  in  the  ea^e  of  garden  ground  continually 
cropped,  so  that  lifting  to  check  soft  growth  is  not 
so  necessary  ;  indeed,  I  consider  any  gardener  for- 
tunate who  can  utilise  a  field  for  tbe  culture  of 
such  vegetables.  As  to  early  sowliig,  "  S.  M." 
states  tUs  year  he  sowed  on  March  20,  and  men- 
tions this  date  would  be  two  months  too  early  for 
me.  I  advised  in  certain  cases  the  first  or  second 
week  in  May ',  of  course,  my  note  referred  to  the 
crop  grown  in  a  garden.  In  "E.  M.'s"  heavy  land 
the  date  he  names  may  be  more  suitable,  but  even 
then  I  should  have  thought  a  month  later  quite 
time  enough  if  tbe  seed  is  sown  thinly  and  kept 
moist;  bnt,  as  explained  by  hfm,he  doea  not  require 
to  prick  out  tbe  seedlings.  Here  again  he  is  more 
fortunate  than  many  of  us,  as  we  are  often  at  our 
wits'  end  to  find  suitable  ground,  tbe  latter 
being  occupied  at  the  time  tbe  plants  are  ready  to 
transplant  into  their  permanent  quarters.  I  have 
often  seen  serious  loss  by  early  eowiug  ;  whereas, 
by  sowing  at  two  or  three  dates  there  is  better 
material  to  plontand  lest  oheok,therd(ne  a  quicker 
growth  ana  better  matured.  Much  dqwods  upon 


tbe  soil  and  resources  of  the  cultivator.  I  do  not 
want  large  heads  ;  tbe  plants  are,  therefore,  grown 
for  a  speciid  purpose  and  with  limited  space  are 
more  suitable.  I  find  the  medium -sisea  plants 
with  a  short  leg  resist  frost  better  than  large 
plants  not  i^otected  by  foliage.  I  like  those  kinds 
which  give  small  or  medium-sized  heads  and  occn|qr 
little  space.  Our  land  being  very  light,  early  sow- 
ing is  not  required,  as  the  plants  make  a  rapid 
growth.  I  should  add  I  do  not  dig  the  ground, 
but  plant  on  as  hard  land  as  possible  after  the 

Frevlous  crop  is  cleared.  With  regard  to  varieties, 
^ht  shy  of  many.  For  twelve  years  I  have 
grown  Cattail's  Eclipse  and  find  it  <me  of  the  best. 
Of  late  years  I  have  added  Model,  a  splendid  ao- 
quisitiOD  to  our  list  of  hardy  late  kinds.  I  am  now 
cutting  Cattell's;  this  will  be  followed  by  Model.  I 
have  grown  Leamington,  as  advised  by  "  E.  M.," 
but  it  was  not  so  ha^y  as  I  should  like.  I  have 
also  tried  most  of  the  varieties  sent  out,  bnt  jvefar 
to  keep  to  a  few  that  snoeeed  with  me.— Gl. 

WXTHES. 

 The  three  past  winters  must  have  thoroughly 

tested  tbe  hardiness  of  Broccoli,  particularly  m 
wet,  low-lying  districts,  and  much  has  been  written 
in  this  and  other  journals  from  moat  parts  of  the 
country  as  to  the  best  kinds  for  resisting  the  frost, 
time  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  the  different  modes 
of  protecting  the  plaots.  &&  I  grew  a  large  batch 
last  year,  including  most  of  the  best  known  kinds, 
tbe  whole  of  which  I  had  layered  tbe  second  week 
in  November,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  about  half 
of  Leamington,  Sutton's  Late  Queen,  and  Model 
escaped  the  severe  frost ;  all  tbe  other  kinds  fared 
much  worse,  very  few  of  them  being  alive.  I  may 
mention  the  whole  of  our  land  is  very  wet  and 
cold,  restli^  on  a  bed  of  London  clay,  and  all 
kinds  of  winter  vegetables  are  difficult  to  keep. 
Tlw  year  previous  I  neglected  layering  the  Brocooli 
and  not  a  single  plant  escaped.  I  am  fully  con* 
vinced  that  t  he  above  plan,  though  an  old  one,  is 
the  best.  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conda- 
sion  that  placing  litter  round  the  stems  is  worse 
than  useless.  1  sow  tbe  seed  about  the  middle  of 
the  petent  month,  and  plant  from  the  seed  bed  a 
good  distance  apart  aa  soon  as  ready.  I  am  lUso 
certain  the  more  tiie  plants  are  matured  the  better 
chance  they  stand  of  ooming  safely  through  tbe 
winter.  In  many  cases  gardeuers  have  not  the 
ground  at  their  disposal,  and  either  have  to  wait 
till  some  of  the  earlier  crops  are  off  or  put  in  their 
plants  among  Potatoes  or  Peas,  kc,  when  they 
have  not  a  ftilr  chance  of  being  prepared  to  with- 
stand a  severe  winter.  In  all  cases  I  would  strongly 
advise  layering  the  whole  early  in  November,  and 
the  extra  teouble  taken  then  will  be  amply  repaid 
in  the  spring.— Edwim  SmsKvrr.AldMkaiH  .Bffvw, 
Elgtree. 


Oucnmbera.— When  at  a  meeting  of  the  fralt 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held 
on  March  28,  Mr.  Lockie,  of  Windsor,  exblblted  a 
beautiful  brace  of  his  Perfection  Cucumber  raised 
from  seed  sown  January  18,  it  was  thongbt  that 
this  was,  for  tbe  time  of  year,  very  much  like 
growing  Cucumbers  by  express.  A  few  days  since, 
when  at  Mr.  Mortimer's  nursery,  Famham,  I  was 
shown  some  Cucumber  plants  the  seed  of  which 
had  been  sown  on  a  Friday,  germinated  and 
produced  rough  leaves  and  were  planted  out  ou 
a  bed  In  a  house  the  following  Friday — veiy  qnick 
work  indeed,  and  showing  that  under  newer  me- 
thods of  culture  Cucumbers  are  expected  to  do 
their  work  very  quickljr.  Thns  at  the  same  place, 
from  seed  sown  at  Christmas,  were  Fcores  of  fine 
plants  some  4  feet  in  heifiht  that  were  carrying 
lai^e  numbers  of  long  frultc,  all  more  or  less  in 
seed,  so  that  Mr.  Mortimer  is  in  no  way  behind  Mr. 
Lockie  in  express  cultivation.  Here  it  is  the  rule 
to  obtain  two  crops  of  seed  Cncnmbers  in  the  jear. 
Those  first  planted  out  in  February  carry  crops 
and  ripen  tiiem  in  May.  Tbe  secoi^d  lot  is  ready 
to  go  out  directly  tbe  houses  have  been  cleaned 
and  the  beds  renovated  wirh  fiesh  soil,  and  tbe 
crop  of  fruit  is  secured  in  the  autumn.  The  latter 
is  too  heavier,  because  tbe  flowers  are  more  readily 
fertilised.  The  beds  do  npt^xcced  20  jpobra 
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They  are  made  on  aoil  banks,  for  the  alleys,  which 
ar«  low,  have  a  6-incb  concrete  wall  on  either  side 
snstatniog  the  soil.  This,  oo  the  sarface,  is  bol 
lowed  ont  in  the  form  of  a  roanded  troagh,  and  a 
4-iaoh  pipe  is  laid  along  the  centre  for  the  securing 
of  bottom-heat.  As  the  soil  is  placed  in  these 
trongbs,  the  roogher  portions  are  laid  round  the 
pipe,  and  nowhere  does  the  depth  exceed  8  inches. 
It  is  only  very  moderately  roanded  on  the  surrace. 
The  plants  are  pat,  out  at  18  inches  apart  in  a  row 
and  Btrictly  limited  to  two  branches  only;  all 
others  are  bard  pinched.  The  prodnct  is  found  in 
splendid  fruits ;  none  can  be  finer,  handsomer  or 
deeper  coloured,  none  oan  have  larger  foliage. 
Those  who  favour  large  foliage  for  Vines  would  be 
pleased  to  see  the  splendid  leaves  the  Cucumber 
plants  at  Fambam  carry,  almost  rivalling  Rhubarb 
leaves  In  dimensions.  Naturally,  it  would  be 
thought  that  pipes  so  near  to  the  soil  would  he 
harmful  to  Uie  roots ;  but,  curiously  enough,  the 
roots  do  not  get  with^  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
pipes,  preferring  to  avoid  them,  whilst  evidently 
revelling  in  the  warm  soil  they  create.  Qamming 
is  here  unknown,  becaase  the  roots  are  always 
warm  and  under  control.  They  can  be  both  easily 
watered  and  fed.  wbioh  latter  is  done  by  using 
liquid  manure. — A,  D. 


FORCED  VBGBTABLB  MARROWS. 

Bomb  three  or  four  tiny  fruits  of  V^etable  Mar- 
rows, presented  as  evidence  of  the  value  of  any 
one  variety  for  forcing,  are  hardly  satisfactory; 
still  less  is  it  so  when  of  the  fruits  there  are  two 
distinct  varieties,  one  of  which,  and  not  the 
worse,  is  the  old  Long  White.  To  have  Marrows 
fit  for  table  in  April  is  undoubtedly  very  early,  and 
can  only  be  obtained  by  forcing.  Even  when  ob- 
tained, however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pro- 
duct is  worth  the  trouble  taken,  except  when  these 
fruits  are  urgently  desired  and  can  be  grown  under 
Tery  simple  and  favourable  conditions.  Bo  far 
very  few  persond,  and  espeoially  gardeners,  seem 
to  have  taken  any  trouble  to  force  Marrows  or  to 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  do  so.  Any  at- 
tempt in  that  direction  if  it  is  to  have  any  effect 
or  infinenoe  must  of  necessity  be  not  only  a  suc- 
ceesfnl  one,  showing  very  tangible  and  profitable 
results,  but  there  must  also  be  some  evidence 
afforded  that  there  are  varielies  specialty  fitted 
for  forcing  that  are  under  sach  conditions  prolific 
and  precocious.  Obviously  in  houses  Marrows 
should  be  treated  very  much  as  Cucumbers  are, 
the  root  area  being  considerably  limtted  either  in 
pota  or  beds,  the  growths  must  be  hard  pinched, 
and  artificial  ferlilUatton  must  be  adopted.  For 
such  purposes,  failing  any  other  known  varieties, 
it  would  seem  as  if  such  short,  free-fruiting  sorts 
as  Pen-y-byd,  Hibberd'u  Prolific,  or  the  bushy  grow- 
ing Custard  Marrow  were  the  best.  The  chief 
effort  so  far  made  in  forcing  Marrows  is  seen  in 
some  of  our  market  establishments,  though  not  in 
many,  and  where  an  ample  supply  of  stable 
manure  is  at  hand.  In  such  case  seed  is  Eown  in 
January  in  heat  and  stout  plants  raised.  In 
March,  hotbeds  are  made  up  and  covered  with 
broad  frames.  Span  frames  are  best  for  the 
purpose.  Into  these  is  put  a  sufficient  body  oi 
soil  in  mounds,  and  the  plants  are  then  turned  out 
Into  the  frames ;  indeed  the  process  of  cultivation 
is  on  very  much  the  same  lines  ea  Is  given  to  hot- 
bed Cucumbers.  The  Bowers  have  to  be  fertilised, 
as  unless  this  be  doce  under  glass  the  fruit  will 
not  set.  In  this  way  very  early  fruits  are  obtained, 
and  fair  prices  are  also  secured.  Later  the  frames 
are  blocked  up  above  the  beds  on  bricks,  and  the 
stronger  shoots  run  ont  below,  and  when  all  danger 
from  frost  Is  past  then  the  frames  are  bodily  re- 
moved, and  the  plants  continue  to  fruit  for  some 
time.  It  would  hardly  pay  any  private  gardener 
to  grow  Marrows  in  that  way,  unless  he  had  plenty 
of  frames,  manure,  and  room ;  and  indeed  where 
n  house  or  portion  of  one  could  not  be  specially 
devoted  to  Marrows,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a 
few  plants  growing  singly  in  lai^e  pots  and  trained 
along  the  front  of  a  Peach  house  or  vinery,  up 
■paces  not  otherwise  occupied,  or  up  columns  or 


supports,  and  in  that  way  utilising  what  was 
hitherto  hardly  other  than  waste  space,  securing 
some  fruits  that  might  through  April  nnd  May 
prove  to  be  very  acceptable,  especially  as  they 
would  come  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  other 
vegetables  are  scarce.  With  the  Marrows  exhibited 
as  samples  of  forced  fruits  the  other  day  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  no  information  was  afforded  ns  to  how 
grown,  what  temperature  given,  and  whether  the 
plants  were  prolific  under  such  conditions  or  not. 
Should  anyone  desire  to  present  a  variety  thnt 
is  believed  to  be  of  special  fitness  for  forcing, 
at  least  a  dozen  fruits  all  of  good  size  and 
specially  of  one  sort  should  be  shown.  The 
presentation  of  fruits  of  the  old  market  long 
white  in  this  case  leads  to  the  inference  that, 
as  faeiog  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  {rolific, 


crop  of  Marrows.  After  the  crop  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  mixing 
with  other  ingredients  for  the  cultivation  of  Violets. 
— E.  M. 


Ferns. 


Fern-clad  wall  at  Canford  Manor,  Wimhorne.     Engraved  for  The 
Garokk  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Hazel,  Bovrnemouth. 


something  more  meritorious  than  that  or  one  like 
it  is  needed.  The  award  made  to  the  capital 
collection  of  hardy  and  forced  vegetables  from 
Syon  at  the  same  meeting  shows  that  the  fruit 
committee  will  always  recognise  merit. 

A.  D. 


Vegetable  Marrows  on  leaf  heaps. — I  grow 
the  Vegetable  Harrows  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of 
freshly-gathered  leaves,  which  are  stacked  in  a 
corner  having  a  southern  aspect  and  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  a  wall  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  leaves.  On  the  top  of  the  leaves  I  make 
up  a  bed  with  the  trimmings  from  the  road-dde. 
A  moderate  warmth  is  generated  by  the  leaves, 
rendering  the  soil  genial  for  the  roots  of  the  Mar- 
rows. The  plants  are  now  in  4}-inch  pots.  They 
will  shortly  be  planted  out  under  handligbis  and 
have  protection  nightly,  thus  giving  us  an  early 


FERN-CLAD  WALLS. 

To  no  better  purpose  can  Ferns  and  Moaaes 
he  put  than  clotbiag  the  naked  back  walls 
of  ferneries,  plant  stoves,  intermediate  houses, 
and  conservatories.  Not  only  isawell-funiiabed 
back  wall  very  ornamental,  but  it  is  also  very 
profitable,  a  nfrer-ending 
supply  of  well  -  matured 
Fern  fronds  beinfr  obtained 
from  such  sources  in  several 
gardens  that  I  could  name. 
A  better  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion could  not,  however,  be 
found  than  at  Canford 
Manor,  Wimbome,  Dorset. 
This  wall,  a  view  of  a  small 
portion  of  which  U  given 
in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, is  40  feet  long,  18 
feet  high,  and  supports  a 
lean-to  house  devoted  to 
Ferns.  Three  years  ago  the 
Ferns  were  fixed  against 
this  wall  b^  means,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  of  sec- 
tions of  diamond  mesh 
wire  netting  and  staples, 
and  when  I  saw  the  wall 
last  summer  not  a  blank 
space  was  to  be  seen.  Only . 
a  thin  layer  of  soil,  princi- 
pally or  wholly  composed  of 
fibrous  loam,  was  enclosed, 
and  in  this  small  pieces  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum  were 
planted  3  feet  apart  each 
way,  with  plants  of  Ne- 
phrolepie  exaltata  and  Bo- 
gunia  Rex  interspersed 
among  them.  The  Adian- 
tum would  appear  to  be 
quite  at  home  in  this  posi* 
tion,  the  plants  increasing 
rapidly  in  size,  the  fronds 
being  very  numerous,  large 
and  better  seasoned  than  is 
the  case  with  those  cut  from 
less  exposed  pot  plantsgrow- 
ing  in  the  same  house.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
be  contended  with  in  the 
wall  culture  of  Ferns  lies 
n  the  fact  that  they  must  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  this  in  many  instances 
cannot  be  readily  accomplished  without  washing 
the  soil  away  from  the  roots.  Mr.  T.  H.  Urasp, 
the  gardener  at  Canford  Manor,  has  no  such 
difficulty,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has 
had  a  freely  perforated  lead  pipe  taken  along 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  this  being  connected 
with  a  high-preaaure  water  supply,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  a  tap  and  let  the  vrater 
trickle  down  through  the  aoil  by  the  hour 
if  need  be. 

Whether  or  not  this  plan  of  mcistening  Fem- 
clad  walls  originated  with  Mr.'  Crasp  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  tne  fact  of  its 
being  a  good  one,  and  well  worthy  of  being 
imitated  by  all  who  have  already  clothed  a  wall 
with  Ferns  or  contemplate  doing  "o^g 
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GHENT  BXHIBITION. 
Apbil  16. 

Thb  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  Ghent 
was  opened  on  Sunday  last,  and  it  is  as  fine  as 
that  held  flye  years  ago.  We  get  many  beautiful 
effeota  in  these  quinquennial  displays,  as  a  great 
Dumber  of  classes  are  for  spedmou  and  aaroral 
plHQtB  o!  one  flower.  The  Anthnrlnins  are  of  fine 
colour,  but  the  Azaleas  are  richer,  thoagh  the  for- 
mal way  of  training  them  is  objectionable.  Or- 
chids, though  shown  well,  are  not  so  fine  as  at  the 
Temple  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  new  plants  commeuce  the  catalogue,  and 
the  first  class  la  for  six  ezaniplea»  Uessrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  St  Albans,  being  before  H.  LindeQ.  of 
Brnssels,  who  is  second.  Many  food  things  were 
shown,  and  those  of  the  English  firm  were  Dra- 
cena  Sanderiana,  rich  green  leaves,  margined  with 
a  light  yellowish  colour;  D.  Grodseffiaca,  green, 
blotched  with  a  creamy  yellow  colour,  the  leaves 
ovate  in  shape;  Ludovia  orenifoUa,  the  leaves 
long,  deep  green,  ribbed,  and  very  robust ;  Alocasia 
Wataoni,  deep  green,  under  aide  chocolate  colour ; 
and  others.  They  were  nicely  set  up,  and  plenty 
of  space  allowed  for  each  plant.  In  the  collection 
from  Brussels  the  beat  plant  was  Euiophia  Elisa- 
beths, the  flowers  being  waxy  white  and  the  lip  of 
a  yellow  colour.  Each  exhibitor  also  bad  a  collec- 
tion of  new  plants  not  for  competition.  M.  van 
Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  is  first  for  a  new  hardy 
pi  int.  He  presents  Iris  Lorteti,  a  very  delicatelr 
cDloured  flower,  described  recently  in  Thh  Oab- 
DtiN.  Another  plant  that  looks  as  if  it  would  be 
grown  in  the  future  is  Nicotiana  colosaea  varie- 
gata,  from  M.  Sallier,  Neuilly,  France.  We  do  not 
care  for  variegated  things  as  a  rule,  but  this  is  dis- 
tinct, the  leave*  bnaa,  not  long,  and  pleasingly 
variegated  with  creamy  yellow  and  green.  Rich- 
iirdia  anrata,  shown  as  a  new  plant  by  M.  Ere- 
l<ge,  ia  not  flner  than  the  yellow-spathed  Callaa, 
of  which  C.  Pentlandi  is  a  good  example.  Its 
spathea  are  not  rich  enough,  but  the  leaves  are  of 
bood  coloor.  and  distinguished  by  a  silvery  varie* 
gation.  The  new  plants,  except  those  in  the  first 
class,  are  not  of  great  consequence. 

Taking  the  various  sabjeots  in  the  order  of  the 
schedule,  the  Orchids  next  claim  attention,  and 
Cattleya  Mendeti  and  C.  Lawrenceana  are  exhibited 
in  variety.  The  largest  class  is  for  one  hundred 
plants,  and  many  fine  things  were  exhibited  by 
M.  Jules  Hye,  who  is  awarded  the  gold  medal 
t  ftered  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
There  was  not  a  great  competition  In  the  ^uses 
for  Orchids,  and  the  chief  exhibitors  were  H. 
Warocque,  M.  Fl.  Pauwelfl.  Antwerp,  M.  le  Dr. 
Cap.art,  Brussels,  M.  L.  de  Smet  Duvivier.  MM. 
Vervaet  and  Co.,  and  M.  van  Imachoot.all  of  Mont 
St.  Amand,  M.  Pjnaert  van  Geert  and  M.  G. 
Vinckfl-Dojardin,  Bruges.  A  few  of  the  best  spe- 
cies and  varieties  shown  Inelnded  Odontoglossums 
of  all  the  leading  kinds.  It  Is  impossible  to  in- 
dividualise without  making  a  mere  list  of  names. 
Dendrjbiams  are  also  good,  and  the  distioct  classes 
f'T  them  are  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  or- 
chidists.  C.  Lawrenceana  is  excellent,  and  one 
variety  very  rich  in  colour.  The  classes  for  single 
specimen  plants  aze  not  well  filled,  but  good 
plants  are  not  scarce.  The  finest  example  of  a 
Cattieya  Is  1  hat  shown  by  H.  Warocque,  and  op- 
wards  of  twelve  classes  are  allotted  to  single  exam- 
ples. An  exhibit  of  much  merit  is  the  collection  of 
hardy  Orchids  from  M.  van  Tubeiveo,  and  the  beat 
are  Cypripedium  Calceolus,  well  flowered,  Orchis  Ro- 
bertiana,  and  Ophrys  aranifera  (the  Spider  Orehis). 

Bromeliads.  which  are  shown  Uugely,  are 
always  seen  to  better  advantage  in  Continental 
gardens  than  in  England.  The  chief  exhibitors 
are  M.  Poelman-Haerhaut,  Hont  St.  Amand,  M.  R. 
Grenier,  also  of  this  place,  M.  Jacob  Makoy  and 
Co.,  Li^e,  and  M.  Duval,  Versailles.  It  is  to 
hybrid  Vriesias  that  the  Veitch  Memorial  medal 
and  £5  are  bestowed,  the  exhibitor  being  M.  B. 
Beckhsnte,  St.  DeDii-Westrem.  Pandanns  Veitch!  ia  I 


exhibited  well  by  M.  Spae-Vaadermeulen,  and  It  is 
this  grouping  of  the  plants,  setting  separate  classes 
apart  for  each  qwcles  or  variety,  that  gives  beauty 
and  rich  colouring  to  the  show.  Pandwads  are  not 
of  great  Interest  to  EogUsh  horticulturists,  but 
many  very  beautiful  kinds  are  amongst  them,  well 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  they  get  here  in 
England. 

The  Ferns  make  a  very  grateful  relief  to  the 
laige  collections  of  flowering  plants,  and  saccessfnl 
exhibitors  sre  MM.  de  Smet  frgres,  who  come  first 
in  the  big  class  for  eight  tree  specimens,  the  first 
^ise  being  given  by  the  Connoil  of  the  Ghent 
Society.  The  kinds  shown  by  this  firm  are 
Cyathea  medullaris,  C.  dealbata,  Gibotinm  prioceps, 
0.  Schiedei,  C.  B.iptisti,  Balantinm  antarctioum, 
Alsophila  Williams!,  and  A.  Cooperi.  MM.  de 
Smet  frtoes  are  fir«t  for  four  kinds,  and  show  a  good 
example  of  Todea  aCridnna.  H.  de  Ghellinok  de 
Walle,  Qhent,  shows  Ferns  satiBfaotorily,  and 
amongst  the  thirty  prize  plants  from  MM.  Dariez 
frires,  Wondelghen,  Pieris  tremula  Smithiana 
is  well  shown.  It  ia  a  Fern  that  when  it  was  firat 
sent  out  promised  to  become,  as  it  is  now,  a  well- 
known  kind.  A  very  good  collection  of  Todeas  and 
such  plants  is  exhibited  by  M.  Louis  de  Smet, 
Trich(unanes  Lensohnatianum,  Hymenophyllum 
omentum,  Todea  plumose,  and  Tnchomanea 
radicans  being  the  best ;  and  io  the  collection  of 
Adiantums  (twenty  specimens)  from  MM.  Duriez 
fr^res,  A.  Fa.rleyen8e,  A.  Pacotti,  ani  A.  Birken- 
head! are  well  grown.  Very  fine  are  the  speci- . 
mens  of  A.  Farleyease  from  MM.  Vermeersch  and 
De  Buerdemaecbor  Evergen.  The  above  do  not 
by  any  means  exhaust  the  Fern  olaasas. 

Asaleas,  Rhododendrons  and  CameUias  are  ex- 
hibited for  the  most  pirt  in  the  uinexe,  and  are 
very  fine,  but.  as  mentioned  berore,  formal,  except 
the  Camellias.  The  laigeat  classes  are  for  the 
ordinary  Indian  Azaleas,  and  the  plants  of  M. 
d'Haene,  Gentbrugge,  are  ^endid.  It  U  very 
creditable  to  liave  such  a  large  collection  in  such 
fine  condition.  Mile.  Uarie  Rosseel,  Rojea  plota. 
Heron,  Model,  Versioolor,  Charles  Pyna«rt,  Due 
de  Nassau,  La  Flami>eaQ,  a  varietr  of  very  rich 
orimssn  colour ;  Rosa  Bonheur,  Mammoth,  the 
now  well-known  Deutsche  Perle,  Jean  Vervaeoe, 
Souvenir  d'Arthur  Veiich,  A.  Borsig,  Jules  Verne, 
Fran^sis  Devoy,  Roi  d'Hollande  (shown  by 
sevend  exhibitors),  well  grown  and  trained,  Sigia- 
mund  Raoke",  Comtesse  de  Flandre,  Bemhud 
Andreas,  and  Raphael  are  noteworthy.  H.  B. 
Maertens,  Laethem  St.  Martin,  exhibits  the  finest 
sixty  specimens,  similar  kinds  occurring  as  in 
other  claesea,  amongat  them  also  the  foregoing  va- 
rieties. It  was  gratifying  to  see  that  A.  mollis 
was  well  sliown  by  the  several  exhibitors,  the  prin- 
cipal bdng  M.  Fynaeit  van  Geert,  M.  Vaylsteke, 
Ghent,  H,  Van  der  Cmjasen.  Genttongge,  uod 
M.  A.  Koster.  B  tskoop.  One  may  get  in  this  fine 
Azalea  and  its  hybrios  a  wealth  of  coloaring,  and 
M.  Pynaert  van  Geert  grows  the  plants  well.  The 
hybrids  of  M.  Koster  are  very  beautiTol,  the  flowers 
so  blight  in  colour  and  latge.  A  group  of  such 
kinds  is  unrivalled  for  brilliancy  and  neanty.  The 
Rhododendrons  are  less  interesting.  We  do  not 
greatly  care  for  these  in  pots,  as  they  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  dull  in  colour,  not  sboning  (he  tame 
brilliancy  as  the  Azaleas.  The  forty  specimens 
from  M.  Cocquyt  Fortie,  Ghent,  are  good  examples 
of  pot  culture,  and  the  varieties  aie  well  knonn  to 
Rhododendron  lovers.  The  Azaleas  shown  by  M. 
Vervaene-Vervaet,  Ledeberg.  are  throughout  very 
satisfactory,  anr)  also  the  Camellias  from  M.  L. 
Eeckhaute,  St.  Denis-Westrem,  who  is  first  for 
thirty  plants.  Tbpy  are  not  so  formally  grown  as 
we  have  seen  them  on  previous  occasions  at  Ghent, 
and  the  varieties  include  all  the  beat  in  caltivalion, 
yet  two  of  the  moat  beautiful  are  the  oi  l  tHi 
plena  and  the  characteristic  Doncltel*taii.  Camel- 
Has  grown  well  are  very  ornamratal,  the  deep 
green  of  the  foliage  setting  off  the  flowers  of  other 
plants. 

Palms  are  always  well  done  at  Ghent,  and  the 
present  occasion  is  no  exception  to  the  role.  The 
specimens  are  very  large,  and,  arranged  round  the 
sides  of  the  annexe  and  great  ludl,  form  an  imposiog 
background.  The  first  prise  for  twenty-five  plants 


offered  by  the  Oomte  de  Kerchove  Is  awarded 
to  the  Ghent  Botanic  Sodety.  Phoenloophorium 
seycbellarom,  Areca  Baneri,  Kentia  Belmoreanv 
and  Licuala  grandis  are  very  grand,  and  the  same 
kinds  are  repeated  practically  io  other  classes. 
M.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle,  M.  Coppenolle,  M.  Em. 
de  Cock,  who  is  awarded  premier  honours  in  tiie 
class  for  twenty  Palms,  M.  Pynaert  van  Geert  and 
M.  Vervaene-Vervaet  are  the  principal  exhibitors. 
F.  J.  Spae,  Ghent,  showed  the  best  specimen  of 
Areca  Baseri,  and  is  given  the  first  prize,  and  all 
the  more  important  decorative  Palms  have  separate 
classes.  The  effect  of  the  giant  specimens  towering 
up  behind  the  groups  of  other  things  is  striking  in 
the  extreme. 

The  Ghent  quinquennial  exhibition  is  to  be  re- 
membered for  the  very  fine  Anthuriums  to  be  seen 
there,  and  the  leading  group  from  M,  Warocque 
could  be  scarcely  surpassed,  we  should  think,  for 
sise  of  plants  and  the  large  display  of  the  glowing 
crimson  spathes.  A  .Scherzeriannm  is  the  principal 
kind  and  is  more  effective  than  A.  Andreanom, 
which  is  also  exhibited  in  large  numbers.  M. 
Warocque  is  first  in  both  classes  for  A.  Scherzeri- 
annm,  and  the  Ghent  Horticultural  Society  is  first 
for  twenty  examples  of  A.  Andreaoam.  Dnomas, 
Crotons,  Harantas,  &c..  we  good,  but  not  so  fine 
as  one  would  expect  to  find  here.  H.  Dalli^re, 
Ledeberg,  M.  L.  de  Smet  Duvivier,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Story  are  the  most  successful  exhibitors  ;  nor  must 
we  omit  to  mentiod  the  specimens  of  Diaossna 
Lindeni  from  M.  F.  Buysse,  Meirelbeke. 

In  other  classes  the  Olivias  are  very  fine,  the 
specimens  being  well  grown  and  the  ooloars  of 
the  flowers  tvlght.  The  gronp  of  twenty  {dants 
from  M.  J.  Hoentjens  shows  how  well  this  grower 
nnderstaods  the  culture  of  thi4  now  favourite 
plant,  M.  L.  van  den  Bos  and  M.  B.  Fortie,  both 
of  Ghent,  also  exhibit  this  plant  well.  The  eye- 
is  arrested  in  the  show  by  patches  of  colour.  Gen 
nlsta  Andreaoa  from  M.  8.  Braoke  is  bright  in 
effect,  and  gay  oolonr  is  got  from  the  yellows 
flowered  Gytisns  raoemosns.  Continental  growers 
are  highly  successful  with  Choisya  temata, 
and  M.  van  Driessche-Leys,  Ghent,  is  first  for 
twelve  specimens  of  this  fragrant  flower.  Boronia 
beterophylla  from  M.  Louis  de  Smet,  Ledebeig,  is 
excellent,  the  plants,  twenty  io  number,  being  In 
full  blocm.   They  get  the  highest  award. 

A  few  classes  are  for  Roses,  and  the  best  colleo- 
tion,  comprising  forty  plants,  is  from  M.  Ch. 
Vander-Haeghen.  the  variety  Hardohal  Nlel  being 
very  good.  Bot  they  are  too  crowded  together  to 
please,  and  ^Is  remark  applies  to  many  other 
things. 

Lilacs,  Kalmias,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  all 
exhibited  to  advantage.  The  Amaryllis  is  ako  fairly 
well  exhibited,  but  the  group  of  this  flower  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  is  by  far  the 
best.  The  qoalities  of  the  Amaiyllises  at  Chel- 
sea are  too  wtHl  known  to  reader  fnrUier  alla- 
sion  to  the  plants  necessary.  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Sons  show  hard -wooded  plants  in  great 
variety.  Primulas,  Spirna  palmata.  Cinerarias, 
and  hardy  bulbs  are  also  shown  -  in  large 
numbers.  The  Hyacinths  from  MM.  Byvoet 
fr^res,  of  Orerveeo,  in  the  class  for  100  pots, 
fifty  varieties,  are  the  best,  but  the  bulbs  are 
far  poorer  than  at  the  last  Ghent  show.  M. 
Krelage.  Haarlem,  has  fine  groaps  of  Tnlipe,  300 
double  kinds  making  a  great  diisplay.  The  Dar- 
win Tulips  were  also  exhibited  well  by  this  firm 
The  conifers  and  also  other  specimen  shrubs  are 
displayed  in  the  open  air,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  growing  such  tbicgs  in  pots.  They  are  not 
very  handsome,  except  the  variegated  Boonymoses, 
which  are  fairly  well  grown  in  speolmea  siie. 
The  hardy  bulbs  of  M.  van  Tabergen  are  very 
attractive.  This  exhibitor  is  first  for  100  pots,  and 
also  for  Fritillaries. 

Flowering  and  flne-f  diaged  plants  are  the  exhibits 
that  deserve  the  most  attention,  bat  a  large  col- 
lection of  garden  Implements  is  shown  by  H. 
Dutry-Colson,  and  ceveral  classes  are  allotted  tj 
boilers,  plant  bouses,  and  hot -water  apparatus 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Peari>ony.Notts,  are  first  for  a 
temperate 
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NATIONAL  CHRT6ANTHEHVM  80CIETT. 

A  HSBTING  of  the  general  committee  was  held  on 
Wednesday  week  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  when  Hr. 
E.  C.  Jakes  presided.  After  the  oonfinnation  of 
the  minatea  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  sectetar; 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  deoliniog  the 
position  both  of  member  and  ohairmau  df  the 
floral  committee  to  whiob  he  was  reoeoiiy  elected, 
as  be  objected  to  the  oanvass  which  had  been  made 
on  his  bebalF.  The  secietaiT  explained  the  cir- 
oomstancea  in  connection  with  the  prooeedings  in 
qaestion,  upoa  whiob  a  very  lengthy  disoassion 
eoeaed.  He  denied  he  ma  a  paid  official,  as  had 
been  stated,  and  referred  to  sevnal  other  matters 
wUoh  had  recoitly  been  the  sabjeot  of  dtsonarioD. 
Ur.  Gordon  thereopon  moved  that  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  be  t^un  exprbssing  disapproval  of 
the  seoietary'a  aotion,  and  his  motioQ  was  seconded 
by  Mr,  Long. 

Host  of  the  n>eakerfl  that  followed  soppoited 
the  motion,  Ur.  Bondell,  Mr.  Boyce,  Ur.  Addison, 
Ur.  W.  H.  Fowler  being  the  principal  pOTsons  who 
took  that  view.  Ur.  Benidge  and  the  chairman 
hoped  the  motion  would  be  withdrawn,  as  the 
action  oomplained  of  was,  in  their  ofdnion,  simply 
an  error  of  judgment.  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  interest 
of  the  society  elected  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  for  he  felt  be  would  be  wanting  in  his 
doty  to  do  as  the  two  last  speakers  wished.  The 
motion  was  thereupon  pnt  zrom  tiie  ohair,  when 
fbnrteen  members  voted  for  It  and  seventeen 
against.  Mr.  Dean  at  once  s^d  be  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  he  regretted  the  oonrse  taken,  bat 
that  tiie  motive  he  had  was  a  good  one. 

Sevend  nominations  were  made  for  the  vaoant 
plaoe  on  the  floral  committ«e,  the  reealt  being 
that  Ur.  Bowbotliam  was  elected.  Tha  cdeotlon 
for  chairman  ms  then  prooeeded  with,  and  Ur. 
Gordon  havii^  declined  to  stand,  Ur.  W.  H.  Fowter 
was  elected  wltboat  opposition.  Two  vacancies 
on  the  general  committee  having  been  oansed  by 
death  and  retirement,  Ur.  H.  CMnell  and  Ur.  B. 
Uolyneoz  were  elected.  The  ballot  was  resorted 
to  bi  both  cases,  Ur.  Crane  and  Ur.  Hannan- 
Payne  being  appointed  ■omtineers.  An  interest- 
ing letta  was  read  from  the  Victorian  Horticnl- 
ttital  Society  respecting  a  oonferenoe  on  Chryaan- 
tiiemams  thorUy  aboat  to  be  held  in  that  ciuony. 
The  Tonbridge  Gardeners'  Society  was  received 
into  affiliation,  and  several  new  members  elected. 
It  was  stated  by  the  secretary  that  the  reserve 
fund  now  amounted  to  the  snm  of  £38  ISs. 


The  chairman  drew  attention  to  the  coming  annual 
dinner,  and  expremed  a  hope  that  the  f  ri«ias  of  the 
fund  would  be  present  to  support  the  chairman  on 
that  oooaidon. 

Public  Gardens. 

BuperinteBdeut  of  Epping-  Forevt.— The 

editor  of  the  City  Prea  informs  as  that  Mr.  Frank 
M'Kensie,  the  third  son  of  the  late  Uajor  U'Kenzle, 
has  beni  appointed  to  sacceed  his  father  ai 
the  snperintendent  of  Epping  Forest.  The  new 
superintendent  had  assisted  hia  father  for  the  past 
ttiirteen  years,  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  held 
the  office  of  asaistant-saperintendent. 

A  recreation  grrotmd  for  Weatminater.— A 
movement  is  on  foot  in  Westminster — with  whiob 
the  pablio  generally  will  aympathiae — to  secure 
the  setting  apart  of  over  ten  acres  of  the  Mlllbank 
ffison  site  as  a  recreation  ground.  Part  of  the  area 
s  to  be  occupied  by  the  Tate  Art  Gallery,  another 
x)rtion  by  working  class  dwellings,  and  pofsibly 
Muracka ;  but  in  the  interest  of  the  thirty  associated 
cricket  and  football  grounds  in  Westminster,  and 
of  the  thousands  of  young  people  in  this  densely- 
crowded  part  of  London  who  are  at  present  without 
a  pla^rouud,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  desired  that 
these  ten  acres  may  be  preserved  as  an  open  apace. 
The  valae  of  the  ground  ia  assessed  at  £60,000, 
and  if  need  be  the  County  Council  would,  it  la 
believed,  contribute  one  half  this  amount,  but  thia 
should  lordly  be  demanded.  A  deputation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster  is  about  to  lay  the 
matter  before  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Worlts— with  success  let  us  hope. 


Boyal  Hortloultural  Sooiety.— The  next 
meeting  on  April  S6,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Victoria  Streiet,  Westminster,  promises  to  be  of  ex. 
oiptional  intereat  in  every  way.  The  National  Auri- 
otua  and  Primulii.  Sooiety  (soatheru  sectdon^  will  also 
hold  their  annual  show.  At  8  p.m.  tbe  visitors  will 
have  an  oppo'tunity  of  hearing  a  lecture  on  "  Alpine 
Plants"  by  Hons.  Henry  Correvon,  of  tbe  Judin 
d'Aoolimatation,  Geneva.  The  lecture  cn"C)ieBiioal 
Questions  Concerning  the  Soil,"  \fS  Proftasor  Cheshire, 
us  been  postponed  until  Mi^  9. 

The  (hardeners'  Orphan  Tnnd.— A  meeting 
of  the  oommittee  took  Tuace  at  the  Horticultural 
Club  on  the  7tb  Inst.,  Ur.  William  Uarshall  pre- 
siding.  The  following  ipecial  donations  were  an- 
nounced :  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Yorli;  £5  (donation) ; 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  £1  (annual  subscrip- 
tion) ;  Lady  Goidon-Lennox,  £1  Is.  (annual  snb- 
aolpUon) ;  Ur.  J.  Kipling,  Enebworth,  receipts 
from  skating  won  tbe  lake,  £7 ;  J.  T.  Leadbetter, 
The  Gardens,  ^ranl^  Croft,  Hall,  collecting  card 
12s. ;  Mr.  J.  Wlllard,  The  Gardens,  Holly  Lodge, 
Highgate,  box,  £1  Ts.  6d. ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  nurserymen,  Swanley,  box,  £1 ;  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
Tbe  Gardens,  Maiden  Erleigh,  Beading,  box,  IBs. ; 
and  the  Liverpool  Horticnltaral  Association,  box, 
10b.  6d.  Tbe  bonoraiy  seoretarr  repotted  that  tbe 
date  of  the  annual  dinner  had,  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman,  Baron  7.  de  Bothsoblld,  M.F.,  been 
postponed  until  Apti  26.   It  was  resolved  that 
airangements  be  made  for  taking  tbe  national 
umoiu  oolleotlon  on  behalf  of  the  fond.  A  cheque 
WW  drswB  for  tha  nm  t/t  AIM  6a.,  tha  uumnt  of 
tha  qoMt«d]r  aUmraBOH  to  cbUdxm  vpoa  th«  (oad. 


Tlie  weather  in  We«t  Herta.— The  present 
drought  has  now  (Wednesday)  lasted  forty-six 
days,  during  which  period  rain  has  fallen  on  only 
two  days,  and  to  the  tobsl  depth  of  less  than  a 
Quarter  of  an  inch.  In  an  avenge  eaascm  during 
the  same  six  weeks,  rain  would  have  fallen  on, 
twenty  days,  and  the  total  record  would  have  ex- 
oeeded  3  inches.  In  all  porous  and  shallow  soils 
the  ground  moat  soon  become  dangerously  dry, 
more  especially  as  plants  generally  are  now  so  far 
advancod  and  full  of  leaf.  No  rain  water  what- 
ever has  passed  through  my  percolation  gauges 
since  the  beginning  of  the  montb.  The  days  have 
been  lately,  as  a  role,  unusually  warm,  but  during 
most  of  the  nighta  the  expoaed  thermometer  has 
fallen  below  the  freezing  point,  and  on  one  night 
showed  17°  of  frost.  Wednesday  in  the  present 
week  was  the  hottest  day  up  to  that  time  experi- 
enced this  year,  tbe  temperature  in  shade  rising  to 
74°.  On  Mvoi  days  thla  mtmtb  over  ten  hours  of 
clear  sunahine  have  been  reoorded.  A  Blenheim 
Orange  Apple  tree  growing  In  my  garden  came 
first  into  blossom  on  Saturday  but.  Thia  is  ex- 
actly four  weeks  earlier  thnn  its  average  date  of 
first  flowering  in  the  previous  seven  years,  and 
more  than  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  any  of  them. 
— E.  U.,  SerkAamtted. 


Gmba  attacking  Violets. — Herewith  I  send 
some  grubs  which  this  year  have  attacked  a  part  of 
the  stock  of  Violet  plants.  I  should  like  to  know  the 
name,  but  more  portiQularly  how  to  exterminate 
tbe  pests,  for  it  strikes  me  they  will  ruin  the  whole 
unless  checked.  I  have  not  previously  noticed 
their  ravage?.— J.  BoBBBTs. 

**  The  insects  attacking  your  plants  are  the 
grubs  of  the  St.  Mark's  fly  (Blbls  maroi),  a  very 
common  insect,  which  deiivea  its  name  from  its 
usually  making  its  appearance  about  April  25  (St. 
Mark's  Day).  The  gmba  bad  turned  into  chrysa- 
lides before  they  reaobed  me,  and  I  waited  till 
the  flies  emerged  before  I  would  be  quite  sure  what 
they  were.  Tasj  will  itot  trouble  yoa  any  more  this 
season.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  live  in 
damp  earth  or  manure,  and  have  not  been  noticed 
in  this  country  as  Injurious  to  plants,  but  some 
members  of  tbls  nnni  in  Amerioa  have  done 
much  damage  to  Ckosi.  Another  year  see  that 
aay  aosue  70a  may  plaoe  nesr  yonr  VW.9t»  is 


not  Infeeted  with  those  gmbfc  The  flies  are  btack 
with  darUah  wlngi  and  fly  badly.— G.  S.  B. 

Basal  rot  in  Dafltodila.— May  I  be  allowed  to 
correct  an  erratum  due  no  doubt  to  my  iodiatinct  writ- 
ing on  page  897,  oolumn  8.  I  appeav  to  say  that  a 
careful  eiaadnation  beneath  the  bulb  disclnaes  new 
roots,  and  in  the  next  senteaoe  that  if  the  bulb  is  care- 
fully dog  up  no  root  ia  found.  The  word  I  wrote  was 
not  oarefulfy,  but  OBsaally.— C.  W.  Don. 

—  I  think  that  I  can  give  some  evidence 
confirmatory  of  Mr.  Wolley  Dod'e  opinion  as  to 
frost  being  the  primary  cause  of  this.  ^  Jf^' 
perience  is  with  Emperor  and  Empress  Daffodils, 
which  I  find  have  not  the  immunity  from  basal 
rot  whitdi  be  daima  tor  tbwi.  In  two  out  of 
tbe  hut  three  year*  I  have  lort  from  baaal  rot 
the  greater  part  ot  those  grown  on  the  window- 
sills  of  my  London  house  in  a  very  exposed 
situation  facing  east ;  whereas  I  have  never 
lost  one  on  the  western  and  sheltered  side,  the 
average  difference  of  temperature  between  tAM  two 
sitnawms  in  times  of  prevalence  of  east  and  north- 
east winds  and  fitost  being  about  3°.— G.  B.  R , 
L<mdM,8.W. 

Ifames  of  plants.—Soiith  Yorka.—l  and  2,  next 
week ;  8,  Amelanchier  canadensis ;  4,  Berberis  steno- 
phjUaj  6,  Berberia  Darwini ;  6,  Mahonia  (Berbena) 

Aqnifolinm.  0.  H.  B.—Odontogloesum  Hossi  ma- 

joB,  ordinary  form.  T.  0.  H.—l,  (WontoglosBOtD 

criBpum ;  2,  Oncidium  aarcodea ;  3,  Den^robium  Pter- 

ardi,  large  form;  4,   Broughtonia  aangumea.-;  

tr.  0.— 1,  Cattleja  PchrcedersB;  2,  Cypnpedjum 

leucorrhodam  i  3,  Cattleya  intermedia.  J.,Hantf, 

—It  appear*  to  be  a  very  good  form  of  Cli»ia  miniata, 
but  we  do  not  recognise  it ;  send  it  to  acme  specialist. 

 J.  Becne.— Your  flower  ia  a  very  poor  variety  of 

CattJeya  Mendeli,  nnuaually  forward ;  the  leaf  la  that 
of  Anthurium  Warocqueanum.  J.  A.  B.—i,  Poly- 
gala  oppoeitifolia ;  2,  send  again ;  8,  Bbyncbnapermnm 
asminioLdes  j  4,  a  Lomaria,  port  of  fertile  frond ;  5, 

jomaria  gibba.  W.        One  of  the  natural  hybrid 

forma  of  Odontogloaaum  Roclterianum,  E.  Cfutle, 

— 1,  Vanda  tricolor ;  2,  Onci'^ium  flexnoaum  ;  3,af<nm 
of  Maxillaria  variabilia ;  4,  Odnntogloasum  Pe^catoret. 

 Culier.— Cannot  nftmo  from  leaves  only.  -^V. 

SteUer.—l,  Odontoglossam  Cervanteei ;  2,  Dendrobium 

cretaoeum  j  8,  too  much  shrivelled.  Jatnt*  DaWd- 

eon. — Dendrobinm  nobile,  good  ordinary  form  \  Cypn- 
pedium  venustuTB,  the  old  bad  form. 

BOOKS  HKCBIVSD. 
Practical  Gardening."    A   series  (rf  essays  de- 
livered by  frienda  and  members  of  toe  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardenera'  Mutual  Improvement  Aeaociation 
during  1891-92.    H.  Bialey  and  Son,  Exeter. 

"  Mannre* :  How  to  Make  them  and  Use  them ; 
Celery  for  Profit :  Onions  for  Profit."  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

'Plant  Atlas;  lliuatrating  Seb.  Kneippa  Water 
Cure."   Coloured  platea.   London :  H.  (irevel  and  Co. 

The  Efleota  of  Urban  Fog  upon  Cultivated 
Planta."  Second  report  presented  to  the  Scientifio 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  By 
P^f  F.  W.  OHver.  Reprinted  from  the  "  Journal  of 
the  E.il.S  ,"  Vol.  ivi., Parti.  ^^^^^ 


"The  aarden"  ^oaOOs 
litktd       Matty  howU  MonOAv  PorU.   In  tMi  Ajm  «* 
eclcurtd  pMa  or*  but  pruerwd,  ani  U  if  matt  $tMM4  far 
MArwMin'wfaiu  talAf  iMW  »/  Of  Xal^  vtarly  MtuMtt.  Triei 
U  a<. ;  pott  JVM.  CompUU  tt  1^  votumi*  iff  Tbm 

Gabdch  A«"  tttmuwMnuiU  to  nUtg  lUa  /br^two  wd., 
•rict.  eteO,  £30 18«. 

"Gardening  mnstrated"  ■onthly  Parts,  — 
iMnuiI  U  publuJud  (H  nauUji  baund  Monaig  Parti,  m  wAM 
j5m  «  <•  flwrt  wanW*  >*»r  rV«rn«»  Is  tt«  ^ 

furlfMlumn.  Prtet  id.; port fi^  id.   

~Fami  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.-J*fc  ^ 

HiMt  «ttaU*>r  r0rme«  pmimii  ts  At  tHM^IIt  fmrtf 

"Hardy  Flowers. "—Wi^  dueriptkmt  «  tvw«;dt(/ 
ttirt<m  Jta»i*ii  «ir  a*  aissi  erwasiwrfal  w^ 

"Tha  Garden  Annu^"  for  iB93.—eontain$  aitJui' 
bttieal  IAmU  of  tM  Brayteka  O}  Vu  fforriewUwrsI  TraAi.  Tit 
UfU*/  OofdMi  «M(C*ii«(ry  Seol*f«ml«»i»»ffw<rl»000>»a« 

6(tt«Ma«lcM|>t«C*«Mrjw6(Ub>C    Mm      iy  fM*.  1*.  B<L 

Att^VMir  rtadmieka  art  intenittd  in  Otbnpmn^tet 
MUOM  toMM  or*  teviM  to  A<lj>  m  to  mmkt  Cottage  Gar- 
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Whkh  aom  omti  Htfenn :  db 
Tn  An  miw  a  IfAmm." 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  SHRUBBY  CLERODENDRONS. 

Thb  coloured  plate  in  Thb  GAacEM  of  Deoem- 
ber  24,  1892,  should  go  a  long  way  towards  re- 
viviog  an  interest  in  these  truly  handsome  and 
Doble-looking  plants.  The  varied  forminK  the 
subject  of  that  plate  is  named  C.  Effimpieri ; 
this,  I  take  it,  is  its  right  name,  but  to  all  ap- 
pearance it  is  the  same  u  I  have  grown  for 
nearly  thirty  years  aa  C.  fallax.  I  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  fonner  differs  only  brom  the 
latter  in  the  following  reapeot :  it  has  the  under 
Burfaoe  of  the  leares  soaly ;  vbereas  those  of  C. 
£allax  are  hairy,  so  that  it  is  easy  for  anyone  to 
make  a  mistake  who  does  not  mveatigate  the 
matter  cloael^.  Clerodendron  Enmpferi  as  I 
used  to  grow  it  is  qnito  a  distinct  variety  from 
either  ofthe  foregoing,  but  after  an  observatnon 
of  the  small  eogranng  of  0.  squamatum  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  the  same  as  I  grew  for  C. 
KiBmpferi.  The  plant  which  I  had,  always  pro- 
duced panicles  of  a  more  pyramidal  oatOiDe, 
twice  as  wide  at  the  base  as  those  of  C. 
fallax,  and  in  all  respects  lai^r,  the  leaves 
being  also  considerably  larger  with  longer 
petioles  or  leaf  stalks.  This  plant,  as  a  rule, 
would  only  produce  one  very  fine  panicle,  or 
at  the  meet  two  smaller  ones  ;  whereas  the 
variety  I  grew  as  C.  fallax  would  have  as 
many  as  fourteen  panicles  upon  it  ab  one  time 
without  any  great  trouble  bemg  taken  with  it  to 
^dnce  theiu.  I  consider  that  the  true  C. 
Ksmpferi  and  its  near  relative,  G.  fallax,  an 
much  the  best  kinds  to  grow  for  the  avocage  mn 
of  stoves.  C.  sqoamatum  is  better  suited  for  a 
large  and  lofty  house.  There  must  be  a  reawm 
for  the  absence  of  these  fine  flowering  subjects 
from  our  collections  of  stove  plants  now -s-days. 
I  think  this  is  Urgely  to  be  attributed  to  their 
susceptibility  to  t£e  attacks  of  the  mealy  bug. 
If  this  be  so,  more  is  the  pity,  for  they  are 
truly  grand  plants  when  well  grown,  taking  up 
a  little  more  room  than  the  average  run  of 
pl^ts  when  cultivated  as  specimens,  but  not  so 
when  confined  to  small  pots.  Within  the  fog 
radius  there  is  always  the  risk  of  injury  after 
about  the  middle  of  September,  but  not  so  in 
the  oonntiy,  wlwre  I  have  had  them  good  to  the 
end  of  October.  The  fogs  cause  the  flowers  and 
imds,  too,  to  drop  inlatge  numbers,  so  much  so 
as  to  spoil  the  look  of  the  paniolea.  During  the 
summer  months  I  have  grown  them  most  suo- 
cessf  uUy  for  conservatory  decoration.  From  the 
time  of  the  phutts  opening  their  first  flowers 
OTiwards  to  the  end  of  August  (and  even  into 
September  in  the  country)  I  have  found  them 
to  stand  well,  making  a  splendid  as  well  as  a 
ocmtinnoas  disjday. 

CuLTirBB. 

In  this  there  is  no  difficulty  with  the  oom- 
luand  of  an  ordinary  stove  temperature.  Cut^ 
Ungs  strike  freely  taken  oflf  with  a  heel,  if 
possible,  just  about  this  season  of  the  year 
each  one  bong  inserted  separately  in  a  2i-inch 
pot  m  nearly  aU  sand.  In  a  close,  but  not 
too  moist  atmosphere  thew  will  soon  strike 
root  when  ano^  shift  can  be  given  them, 
with  atiU  another  if  needful,  during  the  sum- 


mer if  it  is  desirable  to  push  forward  the 
plants  for  size  chiefly  rather  thau  flower.  If 
stopped,  the  laat  shift  will  be  most  decidedly 
advisable  to  encourage  growth.     The  young 
plants  that  are  not  stopped  will  each  throw 
up  a  central  panicle  of  flowers  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer,  provided  th^  receive  no 
check.    Flowered  in  this  way  ^ey  are  very 
pretty  objeota  amongst  dwaif  plants,  being 
most  efiective  and  out  of  tiie  usual  run  o? 
plants  so  grown  for  groups  arranged  for  effect 
m  flower  shows.     As  growth  in  the  autumn 
ceases  these  younsr  plants  should  be  kept  dry, 
but  not  excessively  so  through  the  winter,  to 
be  started  afresh  in  February  and  March 
after  repotting.    As  soon  as  the  top  growth 
and  the  fresh  root-action  are  in  accord,  the 
process   of    stopping   should    be  followed. 
Neglect  of   this   causes   the   young  shoots 
to  run  away  spindly,  one  generally  taking 
the   lead,   to    the    disparagement   of  the 
rest,  causing  the  plants  to  have  the  cha- 
racter of  a  bad  habit  bestowed  upon  them 
whm  it  is  only  the  maoagemrat  tnat  is  at 
fault.   These  young  [duta  should  be  stopped 
at  the  second  ot  tfaizd  joint.   After  this  has  been 
done  twice  or  thrioe,  thne  wUl  be  the  ground- 
woik  of  a  good  plant  with  several  hMds  of 
flower.   Older  plants  should  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner;  these  never  need  extend  be- 
yond the  second  joint  before  they  are  stopped. 
Daring  the  process  of  growth  the  young  snoots 
should  be  drawn  outwards  to  prevent  them 
growing  np  long- jointed.  The  older  plants  every 
spring  should  t>e  reduced  at  the  root  in  the 
same  way  as  Fuchsias,  starting  them  in  com- 
paratively small  pots  and  giving  at  least  two 
shifts  aa  growth  progresses,  the  last  shift 
being  prior  to  the  last  stopping,  when  in  about 
six  weeks  they  will  be  in  flower.    When  reach- 
ing this  stage  manure  water  (not  over-strong) 
wlU  greatly  help  them.   Up  to  the  time  of 
floweruig  no  ahadin^  should  be  allowed,  but 
when  in  bloom  a  slight  shading  ia  advisabla 
When  the  plants  have  made  a  vigorous  growth 
they  will  develop  branching  spikes,  malung  an 
even  finer  dis[daj.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  advanced  in  flowm,  they  may  if  needful  be 
stood  in  a  conservatory,  where  they  are  not 
expMed  to  too  much  draught  or  to  any  excess 
of  ni^ht  air.  Whilst  in  flower,  the  panicles  want 
lookii^  over  frequently  to  remove  aeoaying  blos- 
soms;  otherwise  these  will  impartdecayto  others. 
By  means  of  stopping  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
time  of  flowering  can  be  easily  regulated  from 
June  to  September.    I  have  often  wondered 
why  these  grand  flowering  plants  are  not  more 
Frequently  grown  as  specimen  exhibition  plants. 
I  would  prefer  a  well-grown  plant  of  C.  fallax 
any  day  to  a  similar  one  of  C.  Balfouri,  unless 
the  latter  be  exceptionally  fine  and  fresh.  Then 
there  is  the  essential  advantage  in  any  case, 
and  that  an  all-important  one,  that  the  plants 
when  dried  off  omjr  require  pot  room  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter.   The  oldw  plants,  it 
should  be  remarked,  require  to  be  kept  even 
drier  at  the  roots  than  the  smaller  ones  whilst 
at  rest  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  soil.  An- 
other mode  of  increase,  and  one  by  which 
vigorous  young  plants  can  be  raised,  is  by 
means  of  the  seeds,  which  when  ripe  may  be 
sown  at  once  or  quite  early  in  the  spring.  In 
respect  to  soil,  I  have  always  found  these 
Clerodendrons  thrive  romarkabl;^  well  in  good 
turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  using  the  latter 
freely.   Of  course,  failing  the  leaf  soil,  peat  can 
be  used,  but  it  should  l>e  light,  soft-handling 
peat  as  contrasted  with  that  chosen  for  Heaths, 
&C.  These  Clwodendrons  do  not  require  the 
soil  to  be  rammed  around  their  roots  exces- 
sively hard.    In  using  leaf-mould  freely  it  can 


be  readily  seen  that  t^iis  oannot  be  so  etnij 
acoomplii&ed.  Band,  oonree,  sihould  entm 
freely  into  the  compost,  whilst  if  needful  sinne 
spent  Mtuhroom  manure  can  be  used. 

The  varieties  need  not  be  further  entered  upon 
now,  these  having  been  fully  and  concisely  given 
in  December  last.  C.  fragrans,  however,  should 
be  noted,  particularly  the  [double  misfy,  tot 
flowering  in  the  winter  months. 

Orowbb. 


ZONAL  PBLAROONIUMS  IN  WIMTBR 
AND  FOGS. 

Thb  article  on  Pelargonioms  (p.  275}  I  read  with 
interest  becauw  I  hoped  to  gaEn  some  informa- 
tion concerning  the  ooltnre  of  these  plants  In 
what  may  be  termed  the  London  district,  I  am 
this  season  giving  up  their  onltora  for  winter  work, 
as  I  And  thun  the  most  ni^roAtaUe  of  all  winter 
bloomen,  as  br  as  cut  flowen  are  oonoerned.  I 
think  them  useless  tor  winter  bloom  in  such  looali- 
ties  as  ooiB,  but  it  mast  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion that  the  sitoatioD  is  low,  hemmed  in  by  water 
on  all  sides,  witJi  little  daylight  at  the  time 
the  bloom  is  opening,  and  fog  mora  or  less  for 
two  numths  during  we  autumn  and  wintn.  Last 
year  I  bad  sufficient  plants  to  fill  a  falrndsed 
boose,  having  grown  them  as  advised  In  7-lnoh 
pots.  The  wood  was  as  hard  as  pusdUe,  bavlng 
been  thoroogbly  exposed  and  grown  specially  for 
winter  work.  I  had  been  sadly  disappointed  with 
the  results  obtained  in  premos  winters,  and 
tbonght  with  more  care  bestowed  on  the  plants  I 
might  do  better.  The  plants  soon  gave  ap  bloom- 
ing after  November  came  in ;  no  matter  what  va- 
riety, all  fared  alike,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  atmo- 
sphere being  too  ^mp  and  want  of  UgbL  In 
country  districts,  with  more  light  and  less  damp, 
the  Pelargonium  is  most  serviceable  and  easily 
grown ;  but  in  districts  much  affected  by  fog 
and  damp.  It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  its  onltnre.  Some  may  say  that  tA»  use 
of  m<ne  warmth  to  dispel  damp  would  have  been 
beaefioiaL  Such  is  not  Uie  case,  as  If  too  much 
heat  fa  employed,  it  caoses  too  much  leaf  growth 
and  little  bloom.  The  plants  show  abonduice  of 
flower  trusses,  but  the  blooms  never  open  thoroughlv. 
The  qaettion  arises  whether  it  is  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  to  grow  these  jdants  under  snob  olr- 
cumstanoes  when  we  have  such  a  wealth  of  other 
flowers,  such  as  Cbiysanthemums,  Carnations  (ot 
which  Winter  Cheer  is  a  grand  winter  bloomer) 
and  BoQvardlas.  I  certainty  shall  omit  the  Pelargo- 
niums tor  tbe  sole  porpose  ot  providing  out  bloom. 
I  do  not  wish  to  des[dse  thii  plant  for  winter  work 
where  It  can  be  grown  successfully,  bat  I  would 
strongly  advise  the  yoong  beginner  not  to  put  all 
hts  eggs  into  me  basket,  but  to  grow  a  vane^  of 
plants  for  winter  bloom.  Whoi  grown  as  advised 
(p.  275),  " Grower"  mentions  tbe  importance  ot 
siDgle  cuttings  in  small  pots,  thus  kee^dng  the 
plants  from  rnnntng  up.  I  woald  also  use  less 
leaf-moold,  as  by  this  means  a  stordler  growth  is 
obtained.  I  prefer  good  yellow  loam,  rather  stiff 
than  otherwise,  mixmg  with  It  dry  cow  manure,  or, 
what  is  better,  stacking  the  loam  six  months  be* 
fore  use  and  fdadiur  ujvn  of  fresh  cow  manure 
between  tjie  sods.  This  forms  an  excellent  com- 
post, with  some  qaarter-lnoh  bones  or  meal  at  tbe 
time  of  potting.  I  merely  add  this  addition  to 
"Grower's"  olearly  explained  note,  as  so  many 
plants  fail  to  bloom  if  grown  In  too  porous  sdl ; 
indeed,  tbe  dlffloulty  after  boodng  the  fdants  is  to 
prevent  the  foliage  getting  in  advanoe  of  the 
flower-spikes,  as  if  at  all  vteorous,  there  wlU  be  a 
wealth  of  lea&ge  and  tew  flowers. 

Syon  House.  O.  Wythbb. 


Ataccia  cristata.—!  send  you  a  flower  of  this 
remarkable  plant,  which  is  now  In  fine  condition 
at  Norton  Manor,  TsuDtoo.  It  is  remarkable 
lieoaase  of  the  quaint  oolonriDg  and  slngolar  form 
of  tbe  Uossoms,  as  well  as  tor  the  large  slseioC  the 
Fpeolmen  frq^;?[hipfi^^;i^J3'lQ(«g^fg*^ 
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note  were  taken.  It  U  a  stove  plant  and  delights 
in  rather  a  high  tenipeTataie,andas  It  is  evergreen, 
the  foliage  is  always  more  or  less  attntotiTe.  The 
■peoimea  n&dra  notioe  Isa  noUe  one,  as  it  oooaples 
a  pot  16  inohes  in  diameter,  tlie  cironmfennoe  ot 
the  leaves  being  15  feet.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
showing  close  opon  fifty  Sowars.  An  illostratioQ 
of  the  ^ant  in  question  will  be  foond  in  TSB  Gab- 
DBN,  Jaly  17,  1886.— J.  a  Clabkb. 

G^reenhouae  tliadiiLg. — In  yoar  issae  of  the 
15th  inst.  I  notioe  a  letter  referring  to  greenhouse 
shading,  &o.,  signed  **  Flanteman,"  from  which  I 
quote  the  following:  "As  to  the  arrangement  of 
roller  blinds,  I  do  not  think  even  now  that  those 
with  a  wooden  wheel  on  the  oatside  end  of  each 
oan  be  soniassed  when  they  hang  tmly,  so  as  to 
work  regnlarly.  In  a  range  this  cannot,  of  course, 
be  done  for  any  bnt  an  oatside  bonse,  nnless  the 
adjoining  one  is  not  shaded  at  all."  I  olaim  to 
have  improved  on  the  system  mentioned.  From 
the  photo  sent  joa  will  notioe  my  improvement 
oonsuts  in  adoption  of  two  grooved  pnllcja  at 
eaoh  end  of  the  rt/mr,  <me  being  fast  to  the  loUer 
and  the  other  running  loose  on  an  Iron  gnide  or 
toaek  at  each  side  of  the  blind,  thns  keefrfng  it  in 
its  proper  position.  The  fast  pnlleys  are,  of  coarse, 
for  the  cords  to  pass  roand,  and  whicb,  when 
polled,  revolve  the  roller,  thns  winding  op  the 
blind.  The  main  object  of  my  idea  is  to  keep  the 
Mind  in  its  proper  position,  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  with  ease  and  not  be  the  eaoae  of  so  maoh 
tronUe  and  annoyance  as  the  systems  at  present  in 
use  entail.  My  improvement  does  away  with  the 
objection  mentioned  in  extract  before  given,  as 
the  blinds  are  always  worked  from  the  centre,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  whatever  whether  they 
only  cover  a  length  of  10  feet  or  are  extended  to 
«  distance  ot  40  feet.— B.  G.  R. 


OOBOUHAB. 

Thbsi  an  memben  of  the  Giiunr  family,  the 
flaahy  tuben  of  C.  rotunda  and  C.  Itnn  being 
Uu^7  ealtinted  in  the  Eart  for  thereof  the 
tunnerio  which  they  yield.  It  is  not  on  tJiia 
account,  I  suppose,  that  Bfr.  G^o.  Clarke  aaks 
me  to  give  him  some  account  of  thoir  culture 
and  of  the  kinds  worth  growing.  He  says  he 
saw  last  season  (in  a  friend's  stove)  one  that 
was  re&Uy  beautiful,  and  he  wishes  to  grow 
aome.  These  plants  are  very  aooommodating, 
because  they  die  down  in  the  autumn  and  re- 
main dormant  until  the  present  time.  They 
should  be  potted  at  once  into  the  pots  it  is  in- 
tended tiiey  should  flower  in.  The  pots  should 
be  of  a  good  size,  as  it  is  well  to  have  several 
tubers  in  one  pot.  The  soil  should  be  good 
yellow  loam,  leaf -mould  and  peat,  with  a  Uttle 
well-rotted  manure  addedj  the  whole  made  fairly 
■andy.  Drain  well,  aa  theee  pUnts  like  a  boun- 
tifol  supply  of  water  both  to  their  xoota  ai^ 
overiieaa ;  out  when  their  flowers  oome  npt  tiie 
syringing  should  be  diaocmtinned.  Afbw  ftoww- 
ingtheleaveB  will  die  away,  when  the  tubers 
may  be  kept  much  cooler  and  nearly  dry.  Do 
not  keep  tnem  in  a  warm  house  and  quite  dry, 
or  you  may  find  when  you  come  to  turn  them 
out  for  potting  up  that  the  dry  rot  has  attacked 
them  and  that  they  all  crumble  away  to  dust ; 
indeed,  I  think  it  is  to  this  system  of  keeping 
them  through  the  winter  that  their  scarcity  can 
be  attributed.  Many  species  or  varieties  have 
fnnn  time  to  time  been  introduced,  but  I  do  not 
think  many  oan  now  bo  found  in  the  country. 
The  following  kinds  I  have  grown : — 

C.  AusiBALAaxOA  is  a  freo-growlng  plant,  which 
makes  a  spike  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  high.  The 
bracts  in  the  upper  part  are  ot  a  bright  rose  col- 
our, in  the  lower  part  green ;  whilst  the  flowers  are 
olear  yellow.  This  plant  was  disooreted  by  Mr. 
JcSax  Oonld  Veitoh  in  Australia. 

C.  PBTIOLATA.— This  Is  eveu  a  prettier  kind  than 
C.  amtnJiwIoa.  The  qdte  is  similar  in  siae,  bnt 


it  has  larger  poaohed  braots,  which  are  rosy  pink 
towards  ^e  base,  becoming  ot  a  rosy  purple  to- 
wards  the  top,  and  the  flowers  soft  yellow.  It 
oomss  from  Bormah. 

C.  BosooBANA.— This  has  bright  yellow  hnwts, 
whioh  are  aet  off  by  the  soarlet  flowws. 

Besides  the  above,  there  used  to  be  many 
kinds  grown,  such  as  C.  rabrioauUs,  C.  zan- 
thorrhisa,  0.  longa,  C.  angustif  olia,  C.  Zedoaria, 
&o  ,  bnt  the  above  will  be  the  kinds  most  likely 
to  be  obtained.  Wh.  Huqh  Gowbh. 


FELABOONIUM  KHB.  0HARUE3  K(ENIO. 

Whbh  visiting  a  well-known  nnrsery  In  the  south 
of  England  where  florists*  flowers  are  largely 
grown  for  home  consumption,  I  recently  noted 
some  flne  plants  of  this,  one  of  the  most  profuse 
flowering  of  all  Pelargoniums.  I  ooold  see  by  the 
style  of  the  plants  that  they  had  not  been  sub- 
jeoted  to  the  usual  annual  pruning  after  flowering. 
At  tiie  time  of  my  visit  these  plaots  were  being 
regularly  drawn  np<m  as  a  souroe  of  supply, 
quantities  oE  flower-tnwes  being  open  with  more 
coming  on.  Seeing  that  the  treatment  these  plants 
bad  had  was  evidently  congenial  to  the  production 
of  an  abundance  of  flower,  I  inquired  as  to  tbe 
b%atment,  which  differs  singularly  in  more  than 
one  instainoe  from  that  usually  accorded  these 
decorative  {riants.  The  cuttings  are  pnqwgated  as 
a  rule  in  March,  being  taken  from  the  young 
growths,  which  are  found  to  strike  much  more 
freely  than  if  taken  from  ripened  or  partially 
ripened  wood.  Tbe  flowering  points  are  first  taken 
out  and  each  cutting  is  then  placed  in  a  2^1nch 
pot,  the  propagation  taking  place  in  a  warm 
house.  The  sou  used  is  three  piuts  loam  and  one 
of  peat  and  sand.  When  struck  the  flowers  must 
be  kept  pinched  out,  otherwise  no  satisfactory 

Sowth  oan  be  secured,  tbis  variety  being  so  pre- 
iposed  to  flower— in  fact  it  is  almost  always  in 
bloom.  Pruning  Is  objected  to,  the  experience  of 
this  plant's  requirements  being  that  the  less  it  is 
out  the  better,  whilst  for  the  special  supply  of  cut 
bloom  it  is  far  better  to  leave  this  entirely  alone. 
Tbe  plants  in  question  lutve  been  in  flower  all 
through  the  past  winter,  with  hundreds  of  trasses 
upon  them  at  tbe  present  time.  About  the  end 
of  August  the  plants  are  kept  dry  for  about  a  fort- 
night, after  which  the  balls  are  slightly  reduced 
repotted,  the  soil  then  used  being  three  parts 
loam,  the  rest  being  stable  manure  (well  decayed). 
Treated  thus  they  are  found  to  grow  well.  The 
temperature  all  through  the  winter  months  ismain- 
tained  at  an  average  of  50''  at  night,  with  an  in- 
crease of  10°  by  day,  air  being  kept  on  when  the 
weather  permits.  It  is  not  found  to  do  so  well 
with  other  Pela^ninms,  being  more  tender  and 
onder  that  mode  of  culture  a  bad  grower.  The 
moregenwoudy  It  is  treated  the  more  flower  is 
obtaioBd.  Plenty  of  weak  liquid  manure  is  givm 
whan  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  As  regards  si» 
of  pots,  it  is  found  an  important  item  in  its  treat- 
ment to  keep  to  small  pots,  the  growth  never  being 
robust.  Several  of  tbe  white  varieties  have  been 
tried,  bat  none  have  been  found  to  flower  so  freely 
as  this  kind,  the  only  drawbaok  being  the  raiber 
short  stems.  Southbon. 


Eleedling  An  thorium  Hothschildianum.  

When  see&ngs  are  raised  from  the  different 
spotted  and  freckled  forms  of  Anthnrium  Sdierzer- 
ianum,  of  whioh  the  above-mentioned  was  one  of 
tbe  first,  they  oan  by  no  means  be  depended  upon 
to  reproduce  ezactiy  the  prominent  oharaoterlstios 
of  their  parent,  for,  as  a  rule,  some  will  revert  to 
the  ordinary  scarlet-flowered  form,  while  In  the 
case  of  those  that  are  motUed  tbere  is  often  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  marking  ot  the  flower. 
Littie  reliance  can,  however,  be  placed  in  the  blos- 
soms ot  tbe  flrst  season,  for  not  only  are  they  puny 
and  the  rise  they  will  attain  undetermined,  but 
some  which  at  that  age  produce  soarlet  flowers  will 
after  a  season  ot  two  have  th^r  blooms  speokled, 
that  is,  of  ooorse,  ft  tiugr  axe  raised  from  spotted 
vaiietiss.  These  q^otted  flow«n  have  now  been 


grown  tor  some  years,  the  first  of  the  class  being 
raised  by  M.  Bergman,  gardener  to  Baron  Bott- 
scbild  at  Ferriferes,  hence  the  name  of  Bothscdiildi- 
anum.  Though  these  spotted  flowers  are  not  ua- 
miied  by  evwyone,  they  are  certainly  very  distinct, 
and  the  best  marked  forms  realise  good  prices.— 
H.P. 


GARDEN  DESIGK. 
To  THB  EDITOB  01"  THB  GaBDBX. 

Sib,— As  no  one,  after  so  long,  hai  expressed  an 
opinion  In  print  on  tlie  above  subject,  I  venture 
to  slate  my  own  ideas,  having  had  over  forty  yMrs 
of  garden  work  under  the  ansploes  of  the  chief 
landscape  gardeners  of  the  period.  I  agree  with 
some  of  Mr.  Thomas's  ai^uments  and  remarks, 
but  bpg  to  differ  from  him  when  he  compares  a 
landscape  garden  to  a  wilderness,  which,  as  the 
word  implies,  contains  only  natnral  plants  and 
flowers  simfdy  indigenous  to  our  native  land  and 
uncultivated,  while  the  picturesque  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds,  when  tastefully  designed,  pro- 
perly laid  out  and  planted,  should  display,  as  far 
as  space  and  means  allow,  the  greatest  variety  of 
coniferous  and  other  choice  treesof  the  most  varied 
hue,  form,  and  colour,  all  beaotif  ui  in  tbelr  natural 
growth,  no  clipping,  rounding,  topping  or  lowing 
being  allowed.  I  also  agree  with  him  m  repndiat- 
iug  the  idea  of  a  garden  being  made  a  museum 
of  exotic  trees,  bnt  beg  to  remind  him  that  experi- 
enced artistic  gardeners  would  avoid  such  plants 
as  have  Uttle  or  no  beanty  in  form  or  oolonr. 

I  agree  with  him  in  not  admixing  the  genera 
effect  of  nursery  grounds,  where  the  plants  are 
chiefly  in  rows  and  generally  more  or  lesa  crowded, 
while  the  same  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees,  taste- 
fully arranged  in  Irregular  groups,  shrubberies,  or 
plantations,  become  most  attractive,  and  when  the 
form*  and  varied  tones  of  colonr  are  studied  are 
most  beautiful,  especiallyif  a  variety  orherbaoeous, 
perennial,  and  other  flowering  plants  are  displaying 
their  loveUness  along  the  border,  in  nooks  or  recesses 
in  front  of  the  evergreens  and  a  tew  decldaous 
flowering  shrubs,  it  being  tbe  best  position  they  oan 
occupy,  for,  with  the  green  background,  they  thus 
become  as  gems  of  a  diadem,  always  plearing  to 
behold,  some  even  till  Christmas  in  mild  autumns. 

Mr.  Thomaa  and  Mr.  Shuffrey  urge  that  the 
garden  should  be  designed  by  the  architect,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  architect's  sphere  of  design 
shonid  not  extend  beyond  the  terraoe.  This,  ot 
oouree,  Bboald  be  formal  or  symmetrical  and  archi- 
tectural in  accordance  with  the  stjle  of  buildlt^. 
the  planU  being  arranged  in  parterres  and  various 
geometrical  borders;  also  in  vases,  tazus,  *o., 
plnnfring  or  planting  them  out,  tiius  having  no 
uglyflower-boxes  or  tnbs  visible.  Tbe  planting,  of 
course,  devolves  on  the  gardener  after  pitfper 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  architect,  xhe 
aforesaid  borders,  fco.,  are,  or  generally  have  been, 
furnished  chiefly  with  tender  bedding  plants  in 
season,  except  in  some  places  where  ohoioe  dwarf- 
growing  hardy  ooniters,evergreen  beantitol  foliaged 
and  variegated  shrubs  are  planted  bdiind,  as  ot 
late  years  the  more  expensive  bedding-oot  system 
has  gone  out  ot  favour,  while  if  planted  with  the 
perennial  and  herbaceous  and  other  bardy, 
especially  late,  flowering  plants,  whioh  have  come 
moreinvogue  of  late  years,  some  will  be  blooming 
half  the  year,  and  the  aforesaid  borders  will,  or 
can  be,  made  interesting  with  the  aid  ot  dwarf- 
(TTOwlnff  evergreens  and  flowering  shmlM,  while 
Some  more  may  be  planted  later  on,  thus  avoiding 
such  bare  spaces  tor  the  remainder  of  fiio  ywr  so 
objeotionaWe  with  the  summer  carpet  or  bedding- 
out  system. 

When  the  necessity  for  a  terrace  has  been 
arranged  between  the  owner,  landscape  gardener, 
and  architect,  the  last  is  the  most  proper  to  design 
and  see  it  carried  out ;  bnt  anything  beyond  thi^ 
or  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  house,  shonid 
come  within  the  sphere  ot  the  experienced  land- 
scape gardener,  who  should  be  well  up  in  plant^ 
andable  to  advise  as  to  the  most  suitable  dass  of 
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Architeots  hftve  quite  enongh,  if  not  too  mnob, 
to  study,  in  their  own  profession,  in  the  varioas 
styles  of  arohitectore  from  the  Sazon  down  to  the 
Victorian  era,  inoladlng  the  olttssio,  Renaiesance, 
and  others  adopted  in  this  coantrjrin  the  interim 
of  over  1000  years.  Then  comes  the  theory  and 
practice  of  constiaotion,  a  knowledge  ot  the  ma- 
teriak  nied  In  boUdiDg,  the  progress,  and  especi- 
ally the  natore  of  the  foundations,  aiuS  tbe  other 
multifarious  duties  connected  with  his  {vxifeBsion, 
including  the  supervision  ftith  some  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  many  trades  neceesary  to  the 
comjdetion  of  the  buildings. 

He  need  nlso  baTe  a  knowledge  ai  tha 
numerous  inventions  so  often  foraed  on  his 
notice,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  so  that  alto> 
gether  he  cannot  give  much  study  to  landscape 
gardening,  f.e.,  to  make  the  garden  and  pleasure 
grounds  picturesque  with  the  chief  elementa  of 
beautiful  scenery,  wood,  rock,  water,  ancient  ruins, 
ko.,  which  combined  make  the  view  so  delightful, 
I  may  even  say  sublime,  such  as  hss  been  done  by 
noteworthy  landscape  gardeners  like  Messrs.  Mar- 
nock,  Brodrick  Thomas,  E.  and  H.  B.  Milner,  Oib- 
son,  Kemp,  and  others,  none  of  whom  have  I  known 
to  encourage  the  sheaiing  or  oHppinK  of  tnee  or 
ahrahe  with  the  idea  of  ImprDTiBg  their  ^joatoml 
shape,  except  to  form  hedges. 

I  mention  these  gentlemen,  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  doing  guden  work  under  their  able 
auspices,  all  of  them  having  tbown  their  good 
taste  by  combining  a  modioum  of  the  symmetrical 
.or  formal  system  with  the  more  natural  and 
picturesque,  inolvding  rocks,  or  what  1b  e^d 
to  be  one  of  the  grandest  objects  of  Natere. 
Allison,  writing  <^  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
material  world,  says,  "  A  great  rock  or  mountain- 
side topped  with  wood,  &c.,  is  subUme,"  to  which 
I  venture  to  add,  that  if  a  sparkling  cascade  des* 
oends  through  a  xavlne  in  an  esoanunent  of  rook, 
it  becomes  even  a  more  beautiful  dbjeot  and  ohann- 
ing  in  its  magnificence;  but  this,  to  be  ■uooeMfol, 
requires  some  knowledge  of  getAogf  on  the  port  of 
the  architect  or  gardener. 

Within  the  terrace  there  is  generally  a  good 
place  for  a  fonntain,  which  should  be  arranged 
with  the  assistance  of  the  gardener,  as  &om  this 
the  overflow  water  (where  it  is  sufficiently  avail- 
able) may  be  utilised  in  the  pleasore  grounds,  as 
by  means  of  an  irregularly  shaped  silvery  lake  or 
pond,  having  a  rooky  stream  flowing  into  or  from 
it,  and  if  there  is  fall  enough  in  the  ground,  the 
strata  of  rook  may  be  made  to  stretch  across  the 
stream,  IhuB  formin^^  sparkling  casoades,  so  that 
there  is  rook  cropping  out,  into,  and  over  the 
water ;  and  where  the  banks  an  high  enough,  a 
boat  house  or  cave  mi^  be  formed  in  the  rock, 
and  partly  shrouded  and  tt^ped  with  pbuit  life 
characteristic  of  rooks,  such  as  Yews,  Gorse,  Heath, 
Broom,  Bramble,  ko. 

BevertinB;  to  Mr.  Thomas's  charge  against  land- 
scape gardens,  such  a  feature  is  pan>o8ely  made 
or  improvised  where  there  is  a  soitable  site  with 
a  few  of  the  Pine  and  Fir  tribe,  some  Yews, 
Hollie!',  kc,  which  may  perhaps  be  already  on  it, 
and  with  some  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  wild- 
ings, such  as  Narcissi,  Hypericum,  Honeysuckle, 
Foxgloves,  Primula,  Fema,  Gorse,  Heatb,  Broom, 
ko.,  some  thriving  in  the  son,  some  in  shade,  and 
all  indigenous  to  our  native  land,  which  of  course 
the  gardener  will  know.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  can  be  aztists,  or  understand  the  many 
Uumsand  varieties  of  native  hardy,  exotic,  and 
tropioal  [dants,  with  fruit  and  ve^ietables,  of  which 
there  Is  alwayssomething  new  to  become  acquainted 
with,  bat  most  experienced  gardeners  will  do  better 
than  any  architect  outside  of  the  terraoe. 

Examples  of  the  formal  style  of  garden  may  be 
seen  eflectlTely  In  Mr.  Elgood's  pretty  water-colour 
idolures  tarmra  *'  The  Oaxaen,  Cbave  and  Oay."  It 
U  certainly  made  very  gay  with. hardy  flownrlng 
plants,  and  grave,  I  suppose,  is  meant  by  the  somlve 
hue  of  the.hedgep,  oones,  ko.,  of  Yew,  some  more 
oarlona  than  beautiful,  but  only  consistent  with  an 
old  house  or  garden,  or  at  least  with  an  old  style 
of  house. 

Of  course  to  attain  the  curious  effects  shovm 
most  be  the  work  of  many  years  and  much  ex- 


pense, while  the  effect  with  ordinary  planting  may 
be  more  beantif  nl  in  as  few  months  as  these  fanci- 
ful Yews  take  years,  they  having  to  be  grown  and 
dipped  to  the  shape  required  so  many  times  before 
they  attain  to  the  quaint  or  grotesque  forms  shown 
in  Hr.  Elgood's  diawinge  and  in  Thb  Gabdhn. 

The  lata  Mr.  Bobari  Marnook  acUipted  terraces 
where  th^  araeKred  to  be  {HUper.  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  the  boose  was  sufficiently  elevated 
for  the  scenery  around  to  be  seen  from  it,  as  at 
Park  Place,  Henley;' Dnnoriant  Tunbridge  Wells; 
HunsdcHL  House,  ko. 

Some  are  right  in  condemn^  the  excessive 
^Btan  of  growing  and  bedding  out  tender  plants, 
which  are  pleasing  only  during  three  or  four 
numttM  of  the  year,  but  which  should  be,  and  gene* 
rally  are  now,  planted  within  the  ^rrace  or  con- 
tiguous to  the  boose  more  with  perennial  and 
herbaceous  plants  and  flowers,  which  will  be 
pleasing  for  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  with 
a  few  cooice  trees  and  riimbs  where  there  is  space 
enoQgfa,  and  be  tiw  more  lateresliDg  all  the  year. 

Other  important  features  in  good  pleasure 
grounds  are  oomprised  in  what  some  term  a  rook 
guden,  in  which  there  should  be  some  provision 
for  the  growth  .and  display  of  an  endlees  variety 
of  dwan  growing  oonifeious  plants,  shrubs,  and 
bushep,  alpine  and  other  rock  plants,  as  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  Sempuvivums,  numerous  varieties  of 
Ferns,  climbers,  and  teailing  plants,  especially  the 
vari^ted,  all  bardr  and  charaoteristio  of  rock 
scenery,  and  which  uurald  be  arranged  for  son  and 
shade  in  order  to  now  and  thrive.  Thus  we  get 
scenes  of  great  neanty  and  intoeaUng  all  the 
year  round. 

Of  course,  all  that  is  here  set  forth  should  be 
done  in  a  tasteful  and  scientific  way,  avoiding 
oookneylBm  voA  omaistently  with  geology,  and  not 
as  If  stones  had  been  piled  up  by  the  workman's 
band,  but  striking^  natnial  and  eSeotive. 

J.  Pdlhah,  Sbbb. 

We  have  allowed  Mr.  Polbam  a  free 
voice,  saving  taking  the  liberty  of  chandng  the 
word  "  landsoaj^t"'  to  the  good  old  JSi^Iish 
one  of  landscape  gavdeneri  the  beat  of  all  words 
used  in  that  mbbo.  Ur.  Pnlham'a  paper  is  use- 
ful in  veminding  us  of  some  of  l^e  many  duties 
whioh  have  fiiUen  on  the  architect  of  late 
years  in  addition  to  his  original  work.  We  are 
surprised,  however,  that  Mr.  Pulham  should 
consider  the  archiCect  necessary  as  a  terrace 
builder,  considering  tiie  number  of  terraces  Mr. 
Pulham  must  have  seen  built,  and  well  built, 
hy  Mr.  Mamock,  Mr.  Neafield  and  other  land- 
scape gardeners,  not  to  mention  the  work  of 
M  Andi6  in  France  and  Mr.  Olmstead  in 
America.  No  doubt  a  good  architect  would  be 
an  excellent  judge  of  what  ground  required 
terracing  round  the  house,  but  that  subject 
should  be  more  familiar  to  men  such  as 
we  mention  who  have  to  conmder  it  more 
than  any  architect;  but  all  the  parts  of  a 
garden  should  be  designed  by  a  man  who 
has  made  a  life-study  of  the  subject.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  get  the  beet  result,  although 
gardening  is  itself  so  interesting,  that  any  de- 
signer will  give  us  things  that  will  pass  as 

Eretty.  But  there  is  a  woeful  difference  often 
etween  the  best  we  can  got  out  of  a  given  site 
and  what  the  ordinary  designer  will  give  us. 
We  think  also  Mr.  Pulham's  faith  in  conifers  is 
too  great ;  they  have  done  more  than  anything 
else,  barring  the  iron  fence,  to  spoil  the  fore- 
ground of  the  home  landscape.  HappUy, 
disease  and  other  misfortunes  are  thinning 
their  numbers  rapidly,  and  people  who  can  see 
the  difference  between  their  ugly  toy  forma  and 
those  of  our  native  trees,  shovdd  let  sharp  axes 
fly  among  them.  Trees  of  the  Pine  tribe  are 
often  noble  and  beautiful  in  character,  but  they 
should  be  grouped  and  massed  in  picturesque 
and  bold  ways,  not  as  they  generally  are,  stuck 
inarlaatioelly  in  our  pleasnze  gardens,— Su. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  Star  IflarcisBi  on  the  Grass  at  Kew  see 
very  pretty.  The  flowers  wave  gently  in  the  wind  and 
hare  a  cbanaingly  natural  aspect.  iMrge  breaks  of 
Daffodils  occur  on  the  Grass,  odonis  m  particular 
beiuR  much  used,  creating  sheetH  of  tieh  yellow.  Un- 
fortnuately  the,  Daflbdils  this  year  go  quickly  over, 
owing  to  the  bright  sunshine. 

A  bed  of  Karciaaui  Muzart  orientaU*  at 

Kew  is  attractive,  and  it  Is  not  often  one  sees  this 
somewhat  uncommon  variety  thus  massed  together. 
The  efCect,  however,  of  the  colony  of  white  flowers 
is  very  tensing.  Each  bloom  is  of  good  size  and 
the  cupVorange.  We  should  like  to  see  the  Daffo- 
dils more  freely  used  In  this  way,  as  one  gets  the 
full  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Hnacari  Heldreiclu  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Giape  Hyacinths.  It  makes  a  brave  mass  of 
colour  when  planted  in  quantity,  and  has  very 
large  deep  blue  flower?,  the  uvmi  pmrUon  of  a 
paler  shade.  It  is  not  unlike  M.  botryoldes,  but 
in  every  way  hurger  and  more  robust.  M  only  one 
kind  of  Onpe  Hyacinth  is  grown,  U.  Hddieichi 
should  hare  preference  over  the  Img  list  of  otAer 
kinds. 

A  ohanniiiff  uraaeement  we  noUced  the 
other  day  is  worth  recording.  It  was  a  quaint, 
bright,  and  pretty  association  of  spring  flowers. 
The  two  back  rows  were  composed  of  varioutly 
coloured  Tulips,  amongst  which  the  dwarf  Phlox 
anusna  was  flowering  freely.  Then  came  the  bright 
yellow  Erysimum  ochroleucnm,  Primulas  and  Aun- 
colas  fwming  the  ma^In.  We  have  seldom  seen 
a  more  pleaafng  and  old-fashioned  anangemoit  of 
spring  flowers,  all  easy  to  grow,  not  rare,  and  mak- 
ing a  br^bt  contrast. 

.  A  white  OamatiorL— Enclosed  I  am  sending 
you  a  flower  of  the  white  Carnation  Florence  Emily 
Thoday,  whioh  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  is 
the  very  best  white  Carnation  ever  seen.  Theee 
flowers  are  forced  ones,  and  oonsequently  will  not 
be  quite  so  large  as  if  grown  in  the  open.— Thomas 
8.  Wabf, 

*.*  A  distinct  white,  very  smooth,  and  yet  the 
flower  nicely  tossed  up  without  any  signs  of  burst- 
ing. We  should  likfe  to  see  it  tried  in  the  open  air 
with  such  kinds  as  Alice.  In  any  case  it  Is  a  valu- 
sMe  kind  t<a  the  house.— Bd. 

Japanese  Crab  Apple  (Pyms  malus  flori- 
bunda)  is  very  beautiful  just  now  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  where  it  is  well  used,  parUonlarly  in  a 
bed  of  late  spring-blooming  trees  and  sbnibs.  The 
slender  shoots  are  weighed  down  with  tiie  burden 
of  flowers,  whioh  are  white,  set  off  by  tiie  deep 
crimson  buds.  It  is  a  dwarf,  spreading  tree, 
the  head  dense,  and  presenting  a  snrnce  of 
delicate  bloom.  Although  not  so  uncommon  as 
many  varieties  of  Pyrns,  it  is  yet  InsufficienUy 
pliinted,  and  in  every  garden  should  be  found 
one  or  more  speoicnens.  Few  trees  bloom  so  prc- 
fusaly,  and  the  masses  of  white  against  deep  crim- 
son create  a  charming  contrast.  The  t>pe  is  indeed 
pretty  enough,  but^^ere  are  varieties  of  it  with 
flowers  deeper  In  colour  and  also  of  bolder  form. 

Fhylloataelvs  (Bambusa)  ni^a.— As  a 
hardy  Bamboo  wis  species  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  known  in  England.  Yet  in  the  Bamboo  garden 
at  Kew  none  has  suffered  less  from  the  frosts  ot 
the  past  winter  than  it  has.  The  latest  plant  is 
about  8  feet  high,  and  its  slender-growing  canes 
clothed  with  plumes  of  rather  small  deep  green 
leaves  give  it  a  very  graceful  ^peatance.  Equally  ■ 
elegant,  too,  are  several  smaller  plants  3  feet  to  4 
feet  high,  which  have  passed  trough  the  winter 
with  less  damage  to  the  foliage  than  even  Bambusa 
Hetake.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  this 
species  is  the  black-green  colour  of  the  stems,  but 
out  of  doors  in  England  this  is  not  so  striking  as 
it  is  under  more  favourable  conditions.  About 
three  years  ago  I  saw  a  magnifloent  thicket  of  it 
in  a  private  garden  at  Nice.  It  was  20  yards 
through,  and  the  perfectly  straight  smooth  stems 
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an  iQtanM  bronzy  green,  bo  dark  indeed  sb  to  appear 
quite  bluk  at  a  short  distaooe.  It  makes  a  very 
atbaoUre  Ere^;reen  in  the  oouserratory,  growiag 
mach  more  freely  than  ontslde.  It  is  very  fine  in 
the  large  house  at  Chatgworth,  ai^  some  good 
■peoimetu  of  it  may  alao  be  seen  in  tlie  temperate 
lioiiie  at  Kew.  It  is  a  natiTe  of  China  and  Japan. 
— B.  ■ 

Tlie  Siberian.  Orab  (Pyrns  mains  baooata)  is 
a  bahdsodie  lawn  tree  In  flower  nov,  and  it  is 
onrions,  in  s|rfte  of  its  delightf  al  beaaty,  that  sncb 
a  tree  ^  not  in  all  good  gardens.  At  this  season 
every  twig  is  smothwed  with  white  flowers,  whloh 

■  will  in  dae  coarse  be  followed  by  highly  orna- 
mental fniits  Lhat  have  a  gay  aspect  In  the 

;  aatnmn  months.  The  Siberian  Crab  is  remarkably 
graoef  nl  in  growth,  and  even  when  ont  of  bloom  is 
a  pleasnie  to  look  at,  bat  Its  beaaty  is  iooreaaed 
when  the  flowers  a»  folly  expanded,  and  there  Is 
a  good  show  as  a  rnle  of  the  small,  bat  showy 
fraits.  On  the  oatoklfits  of  the  lawn  It  might  be 
planted  with  saocess,  as  the  tree  does  not  oconpy 

.  a  large .  area  and  is  graceful  in  growth.  The 

.  Fymses  are  strangely  n^leoted,  but  they  seem  to 
be  getting  better  known. 

Genista  pnecoz  is  one  of  the  more  important 
shrobs  in  bloom  now,  and  when  massed  together 
makes  a  glorioos  display  of  its  soft  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  planted  thus  In  tbe  Bc^  Gaidois;  ^ew.  wfane 
there  is  a  large  bed  on  eltber  side  o(  the  walk 
leading  from  the  Palm  house  to  the  river.  Thames. 
Q.  pneooz  is  a  fine  hardy  shmb,  and  is  hidden  with 
its  flowers  when  in  full  perfection,  every  shoot 
being  covered.  It  is  this  great  freedom  of  flower- 
ing, softoolmuiog,  and  d^lghtfal  airy  aspect  that 
make  It  of  stuot  valae  in  late  spring  when  the 
garden  is  In  its  best  dress.  A  good  specimen  on 
-  the  rockeiy  is  at^ctive,  and  tiiere  are  many  por- 
tions where  it  can  be  planted  with  effect  In  many 
gardens  snch  bright  and  beaatifal  things  ore  per- 
mitted to  go  their  own  way ;  they  look  n^lected 
and  ragged ;  bat  when  in  fall  health,  several  plants 
together,  ti»  effect  of  the  wealth  of  pale  yellow 
bloom  is  ddigbtfoL 

Asalea  rbombioa.— Whilst  the  forwardest  of 
Qur  hardy  hybrid  (so-called  Oheut)  Asaleas  are 
only  showing  ooloar  In  their  bodi^  and  qdlte.  soon 
enoagb,  too,  oolialdering  that  some  time  has  yet  to 
pus  Defore  we  can  feel  secure  from  frost.  Azalea 
rhombica  is  in  fall  floner.  It  is  a  Japanese  spe- 
cies, and  easily  recognised  by  the  rhomboid 
leaves.  For  early  flowering,  it  is,  I  think,  worthy 
of  wider  ooltivation  than  It  tias  at  present;  for, 
althoQgh  liable  to  damage  by  frost,  we  can,  as  a 
rale,  oonnt  on  it  least  a  week  or  two  of  its  brightly 
otdonred  flowers.  These  indlvidaally  measnre 
abont  2  inches  across  and  are  of  a  bright  pnrplish 
rose.  The  new  A.  Vaseyi,  first  figared  in  the  Sar- 
den  and  Ibrett  for  1888,  promises  to  be  a  asetDl 
companion  to  A.  rhombica.  It  is  a  native  of  Caro- 
lina, and  is  also  now  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
aboat  the  same  siie  as  those  of  the  previous  spe- 
cies, the  ocdoor  being  a  pale  olear  rose  and  very 
ptetty.— W.  B. 

Bariin— ■  of  Boms,  *c— Outdoor  Boses,  of 
Miy  sectlMi  bat  the  Chinas,  oome  as  a  sarjvUe  in 
April.  Daring  the  past  few  days  we  have  cat 
fturly  open  bads  from  the  walls  of  such  kinds  as 
Jaune  Desprez,  Oloire  de  Dijon,  Heine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  and  several  sprays  of  Banksians,  white  and 
yellow,  while  many  other  kinds  are  showing  coU>ar, 
and  Hybrid  Peipetnals  in  beds  have  their  buds 
quite  forward.  The  Boses,  however,  are  not  alone 
in  this  earliness,  for  the  common  forms  of  Tulips 
and  all  bat  the  very  latest  Daffodils  are  nearly 
over,  while  Crown  Imperials  are  long  past  their 
best  and  taming  yellow.  Solomon's  Seal  is  in 
flower,  and,  look  where  one  may,  the  general  earli- 
ness of  the  season  is  strongly  in  evidence.  Straw- 
berries Noble  and  John  Raskin  are  already  larger 
than  Peas,  and  very  few  of  the  blooms  have  bem 
cnt  by  frost.  A  sharp  frost  after  this  time  wonld 
beqaltedisastrouB.— J.C.  TA\AUi.QK,Livermere  Park. 

Xarlinets  of  the  teuon.— Here  in  the  Eonth 
of  London,  820  feet  abjve  ihe  sea,  the  Haw>  horn 
was  in  flower  in  sheltered  places  on  April  22,  One 


Gloire  de  Dijon  Bose  on  the  sooth  wall  of  the 
bouse  was  folly  oot  on  April  21,  the  Lilac  is  out. 
And  the  Labantams  are  snowlog  colour.  Fears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  are  nearly  oat  of  flower. 
Apples  are  In  foil  bloom,  and  Strawberries  are 
showing  their  blossoms.  Oaks  are  partly  in  leaf, 
so  tbat  there  will  be  no  difficulty  this  year  at  any 
rate  in  sporting  Oak  apples  on  Restoration  Day, 
May  29,  where  that  coontiy  onstom  is  still  kept 
np.  When  Charies  bid  hbntdf  in  the  Oak,  the 
29th  was,  of  course,  twelve  days  later,  or  other- 
wise his  sacred  majesty  would  have  been  bard  put 
to  it  to  hide  his  royal  form.  Last  year  the  Haw- 
thorn opened  on  June  12  in  the  same  spot,  a  differ- 
enoe  In  the  blooming  time  of  fifty-one  days.  The 
bolbs  and  spring  flowers  fade  terribly  quickly  in 
this  drought.— J.  I.  R ,  London,  Apnl  24, 1893. 

Oytiaus  bifloma.— A  group  of4>Iants  belonging 
to  this  species  is  now  very  beautifully  in  flower  on 
one  of  the  sltqies  of  the  Bamboo  garden  at  Kew. 
Flownlng  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April,  when 
the  only  other  Cytlsuses  of  any  note  In  bloom  out- 
side ate  C.  albas  and  C.  prnooz,  it  becomes  espe- 
cially useful  for  spring  effects.  It  Is  a  deoiduous 
plant,  growing  to  a  height  o(  about  A  feet,  and 
making  in  one  season  giaoefolly  arching  shoots  2 
feet  long.  The  flowers  are  iHight  yellow  and  pro- 
duced nom  almost  every  azU  on  the  shoots.  The 
spedfio  name  has  no  particular  meaning,  as  the 
flowers  occur  as  frequently  in  threes  as  in  pairs. 
The  leaves  are  ternate  and  covered  with  a  silky 
pubescence  underneath.  The  species  varies  consider- 
ably in  minor  p^ts,  and  in  oonsequenoe  1b  known 
by  a  large  nnmber  of  synonyms,  especially  in  the 
smaller  Continental  gardens.  Among  other  names 
less  frequently  used,  elongatus,  ruthenioos,  and 
supinus  may  be  mentioned.  C.  oralensia  also  comes 
under  this  species,  but  it  designates  a  form  recog- 
nisable by  its  larger  flowers  and  leaves ;  at  the 
same  time  every  ^^adation  exists  between  it  and 
ttie  type,  and  where  a  large  nnmber  of  plants 
is  grown  some  might  be  selected  tliat  could  as 
reasonably  be  called  biflorus  as  nralensis.  The 
spedes  was  first  Introdooed  in  1760  horn  Hungary, 
but  it  is  wlddy  spread  ow  other  parts  of  Eastern 
Eun^— B. 

Three  ran  Daffodils.— When  looking  through 
the  Daffodils  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Eew,  a  few 
days  ago,  we  noticed  clumps  of  three  of  the  more 
nsefal  new  kinds  of  recent  years.  One  was  Glory 
of  Leyden,  a  remarkably  luge  flower,  and  likely 
to  prove,  judging  by  the  clump  of  it,  a  valuable 
variety  for  grouping.  The  flowers  are  larger  tiian 
those  of  Emperor,  the  perianth  soft  yellow,  and 
the  bold  trumpet «  a  rich,  decided  shade,  in  fine 
contrast.  The  whole  aspect  of  tiie  bolb  betokens 
great  vigour,  not  only  in  the  breadth  and  massive- 
neefs  of  the.  flower,  bat  also  in  its  freedom  and 
robust  leafage.  Against  Glory  of  Leyden  was 
flowering  Mme.  de  Graaff,  which  may  be  dMoribed 
as  a  white  trumpet  kind;  the  flowers  are  waotically 
white,  but  the  trumpet  is  of  a  pale  sol^nr  colour, 
very  delicate  in  contrast.  They  are  laige  and 
{deasing,  and  the  bulb,  as  far  as  one  could  jodge, 
extremely  vigorous.  This  is  of  course  the  great 
point,  as  unless  a  Daffodil  possesses  great  vigour, 
it  is  of  little  value  for  the  garden.  Associated 
with  this  was  another  comparatively  rare  variety, 
named  Gloria  Mundl,  whidb  is,  however,  getting 
more  popular.  The  flowers  are  bright  and  showy, 
the  colour  yellow,  the  oup  very  vridely  ex- 
panded, and  flushed  or  stained  with  orange-scarlet. 
These  three  fine  Daffodils  promise  to  become 
favourites  for  the  garden,  as  they  are  all  strong  in 
growth  and  present  a  bold  aspect,  Emperor  is 
laigely  used  at  Eew  in  the  arrangements,  but  it  is 
possible  that  in  time  Glory  of  L^don  will  snper- 
sede  it. 

Berberis  atauphyUa—ThlsBaibmyissaia 

to  be  a  hybrid  raised  between  B.  Darwin!  and  B.  em- 
petilfolia.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  precise 
and' authentic  account  of  its  origin,  but  the 
differenoes  it  shows  from  either  of  its  reputed 
parents,  I  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  that,  if  a 
hybrid  at  all,  such  was  Its  parentage.  B.  empetri- 
folla  is  a  dwarf  species,  rarely  more  than  \h  feet 
high,  and  B.  Darwini  is,  as  axnle;  not  more  than  6 


feet.  A  hybrid  between  the  two  one  woold  expeot 

to  be  of  intermediate  height,  but  B.  stenophyUa  is 
not  only  taller,  but  much  more  vigorous  than  B. 
Darwlnl.  It  is,  I  consider,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  evergreen  Barberries,  being  hardier,  freer- 
floweriosr  and  of  more  graceful  hiU>it  than  B.  Dar- 
wini.  Tberels  near  whme  I  write  a  lane  bush 
of  it  9  feet  high  and  12  fset  or  more  tiiroogh, 
which  is  now  a  comjdete  mass  of  bright  yellow 
blossom.  The  narrow,  intensely  dark  green  leaves 
occur  in  clusters  of  three  or  four,  and  are  backed 
by  short  spines  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  on 
racemes  an  inch  long.  This  plant  is  well  adapted 
for  standing  as  an  isolated  specimen  on  a  lawn, 
where  its  extremely  graceful  habit  renders  it  orna- 
mental even  when  out  of  flown.  It  may  also  be 
ased  In  beds  or  groups,  and  is  Mid  to  make  an 
excellent  covert  plant.— W.  B. 

  The  different  varieties  of  Berberis  are 

flowering  this  season  with  unwonted  freedom, 
especially  the  kind  above  noted,  the  long  and 
slender  growths  bdUig  litantUy  wieathed  with 
bloom.  It  is  wbUst  the  pfamta  are  in  bloom  that 
anyone  can  see  tlie  prndticms  bi  which  th^  ate  moat 
effective.  The  pleasure  grounds  here  are  very  un- 
dulating, with  numbers  of  banks  or  slopee— posi- 
tions in  which  the  BerbOTis  shows  itself  off  well. 
Thefdants  are  not  put  in  singly,  or  in  twos  or 
threes,  but  in  large  groups  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred plants  in  esoh.  For  clothing  steep  roo^ 
slopes,  the  Barberries  are  admirably  adapted,  as 
when  not  in  bloom  thqr  are  always  evergreen.  Kot 
only  B.  stenophylla,  but  B.  Darwini,  B.  Jamesonl, 
and  also  fi.  Uahonia  have  been  planted  freely.  The 
Berberis  does  not  appear  to  be  very  fastidloos  as 
regards  soil,  as  it  grows  freely  enough  in  clay 
intermixed  with  stones.  Unfortunately,  in  our 
wooded  district  the  birds  will  not  leave  the  berries 
alone. — A.  Youso,  Ahherley  Hall,  Stourport. 

Kotee  flrom  Almondsbary.— Till  this  year  I 
have  found  it  bard  to  believe  in  the  glories  of  an 
Ei^lish  spring  as  the  old  poets  have  declared 
them  to  OS  ;  now,  however,  the  fleroe  heat  of  the 
present  is  found  to  be  a  littie  more  than  we  would 
desire.  One  very  disconcerting  result  is  tfae  sepa- 
ration of  flowers  from  their  proper  relation  to  cer- 
tain occasions.  Old  Cuddesden  stndents  will  well 
remember  the  mnsnnn  of  Clematis  mootana  on  the 
palaoe  and  vOlage  walla  of  Cuddesden  at  tfae  fesU- 
val  on  Trinity  Sunday.  As  I  saw  C.  m.  in  full 
beauty  last  week  (April  19),  I  can  hardly  expect 
to  find  it  at  Cuddesden  on  Trinity  Sunday.  As  for 
Pseonies,  I  have  some  Moutan,  large,  semi-double, 
purple  (I  nse  the  word  in  fear),  in  bloom,  and  in  a 
few  days  many  large  doable  idnk  ones  will  be 
open.  I  have  about  forty  boshes  of  Tree  FiMMiles, 
Ml  planted  three  years  ago,  and  I  see  seventeen 
blooms  on  a  pdant  obtained  from  Japan  in  1888.  If 
this  weather  continnes,  what  flowers  will  flll  the 
hardy  borders  in  June  and  July,  for  most  of  mine 
will  have  finished  blooming  before  then  1  1  intend 
to  sow  many  annuals  broadcast,  and  trust  that 
some  day  it  will  rain.  Camassia  Leiohtlini  is  in 
foU'BwitT;  It  is  planted  In  a  line  in  front  of 
choice  shrobs.  Waterer*8  Cherry  and  a  dooble  pink 
Peach— behind  them  an  Almond— gave  me  last 
week  some  lovely  Uts  of  colour.  This  will  be  a 
good  year  to  test  Begonias  and  Dahlias  ;  tbeir 
value  in  giving  colour  to  bare  beds  and  standing 
drought  will,  I  hope,  be  fully  Oiown.  Never  to 
my  knowlc^  did  shrubs  and  flowwing  trees  give 
such  bloom  as  this  year ;  all  trees  are  alik^  a 
bush  Blenheim  Orange  three  years  old  bdng  re- 
markable, and  a  Ribston  Pippin  In  my  garden  is 
loaded  with  blossom  after  giving  me  good  crops 
tliree  years  ruiming.  I  saw  Wistaria  In  bloom  on 
April  6,  and  the  Banksian  Roses  here  will  be  over 
before  tbeir  natural  season  nsnaUy  b^ins.  The 
common  pink  wild  Rose  is  also  out  on  a  bed  look- 
ing north  in  the  garden.  Htmestly,  at  the  present 
rate  there  can  hardly  be  any  Boses  In  lAoom  after 
June  16.  One  moral  of  the  present  season  is  surely 
to  try  varied  aspects  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
flowulng.  It  is  annoying  to  have  all  one's  Daffodils 
over  by  about  the  same  date. — C.  O.  Milbb.  
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A  COMBE  IN  SOMERSET. 

This  charming  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons,  which  we  once  reproduced  by 
process  and  now  publish  a 
good  engraving  of,  shows 
one  of  those  charming 
combes  in  Somersetshire 
where  the  most  charming 
little  valley  is  sheltered  and 
guarded  by  high  banks  with 
the  prettiest  little  stream 
and  many  wild  flowers  by 
the  waterside.  AH  such 
things  are  instructive  to 
those  who  care  about  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  landscape. 
A  study  of  such  far  from 
uncommon  examples  would 
save  the  young  landscape 
gardener  from  many  an 
awkward  line  in  his  banks 
and  water  mai^ns.  The 
Kingcups  and  DafTodils  in 
the  foreground  are  very 
prettily  grouped. 


great  honour  to  that  good  old  florist  if  it  tnnis  out 
that  he  has  placed  the  two  best  green-edged  varie- 
ties into  the  bands  of  the  florists.  I  have  another 
excellent  green  edge  of  Mr.  Simonite's  which  he 
has  named  after  his  late  old  friend  the  Tulip 
fancier,  Dr.  Hardy,  and  I  fancy  it  will  be  worthy 
of  the  name.  Venns,  a  really  good  white  edge  of 
Mr.  SimoniteV,  I  have  grown  for  two  Beasons,  and 


THE  AURICULA. 


This  has  been  an  exception- 
ally early  seasoa  for  the 
blooming  of  all  olasses  of 
Auriculas.  As  I  write  these 
lines  (April  IB)  even  the  al- 
pines  out  of  doors  in  a  shaded 
position  are  in  flower.  Those 
who  in  the  south  are  growing 
their  plants  for  the  southern 
and  northern  exhibitions  will 
find  extreme  diffionlty  in  get- 
ting a  decent  collection  to- 
gether. The  seasons  for  some 
years  have  been  so  bad,  cold 
east  winds  with  lain,  sleet, 
and  snow  having  been  the  role 
rather  .than  the  exception  in 
March  and  April  for  the  last 
ten  years,  that  we  cannot 
quite  realise  the  present  re- 
markably dry  weaiher.  The 
frosts  have  been  severe,  but 
their  effects  cannot  have  been 
disastrous  in  any  case.  The 
bloom  of  the  edged  Auriculas 
has  been  remarkable ;  even 
such  late-flowering  varieties 
as  Richard  HeadleyandGeorge 
Lighlbody  were  in  flower  in 
the  first  week  in  April,  and 
owing  to  the  favoarabie  season 
the  trusses  of  bloom  bave  been 
very  fine.  Anewvariety.Jamts 
Hannaford,  sent  out  recently 
by  Mr.  Simonite,  of  SheflSeld, 
has  this  year  proved  itself  to 
be  a  superb  green  edge,  Mr. 
Hen  wood,  who  has  also  bloomed 
it  at  Reading,  as  I  have  done 
here,  writes  to  say  that  It 
has  been  greatly  admired  and 
described  by  the  growers  as  a  green-edged  George 
Lightbody.  This  good  old  variety  Is  usually  named 
as  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  describe  a 
green-edged  Auricula  a  counter-part  in  its  class  as 
a  Geotge  Lightbody  is  to  give  it  the  highest  mea- 
sure of  praise  possible.  Hr.  Simonite  raised  the 
best  greea-edged  Auricula  at  present  in  commerce, 
that  is,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  and  it  vrill  be  a 


be  done  to  improvethe  yellowand  primrose- coloured 
Auriculas.  They  are  extremely  beautiful.  I  had  Mr. 
Homer's  pretty  seedling  Buttercup,  with  thir- 
teen pips  o^Q  on  it  at  one  time,  and  it  is 
certainly  far  m  advance  of  any  yellow  yet  raised. 
I  have  obtained  some  good  yellow  seedlltigs  at 
various  times,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  primrose- 
coloured  variety  named  Sunshine,  which  Mr. 

Homer  raised  in  bis  garden 
at  The  Vicarage,  Eirkby  Mal- 
Beard.  Mr.  Simonite  produced 
a  fine  yellow  self  some  Un 
years  ago  in  hia  garden  at 
SheflSeld.  I  have  flowered  it 
annually  since  that  time.  It 
is  a  vigorous  plant  and  has 
a  better-formed  pip  than  Sun- 
shine, but  does  not  produce 
snch  a  good  truss.  The  yellow 
selfs  are  not  greatly  favonred 
by  the  florists,  but  as  pretty 
spring  flowers  for  the  garden 
they  are  of  much  excellence. 
The  dark  selfs  are  the  most 
esteemed,  also  those  of  a  deep 
violet  colour.  Homer's  He- 
roine and  Woodhead's  Black 
Bess  are  the  two  best  dark- 
coloured  varieties.  Homer's 
Sapphire  and  Barlow's  Mrs. 
Potts  ore  the  best  violet- 
coloured  varieties,  but  they  so 
soon  pass  out  of  bloom  in  snch 
weather  as  we  have  bad  this 
year,  that  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  present  them  in  good 
condition  with  the  green,  grey 
and  white-edged  varieties,  as 
these  last  so  much  longer  in 
good  condition. 

As  the  flowers  fade,  it  is  well 
to  put  the  plants  into  gardf>n 
frames,  which  ought  to  be 
in  a  shady  place,  so  that  the 
sun  does  not  shioe  upon  them 
daring  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  In  most  gardens  it  is 
easy  to  select  a  place  on  the 
north  aide  of  a  wall  or  build- 
ing, or  even  a  high  fence.  If 
they  are  placed  in  the  full  sun- 
sbine,  some  shading  material 
ought  to  be  placed  over  them 
when  the  son  shines,  but  air 
freely  at  all  times,  and  in 
settled  dry  weather  the  lights 
ought  to  be  taken  off  all  night, 
pushing  them  on  again  and 
tilting  them  up  well  in  the 
moming.  We  have  already 
repotted  a  three-light  frame- 
fnl  of  plants  that  had  passed 
out  of  bloom  before  April  10 
— very  nearly  half  of  our  stock 
of  fnll-siied  plants.  The  oif- 
sets  have  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  must  he  repotted  as  they 
require  it.  Small  plants  in 
2^- inch  pots  in  the  spring  will, 
with  care,  grow  into  flowering 
specimens  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  J.  DouaiJis. 


Basal  rot  in  Dafibdili. 

—It  may  perhaps  assist  the 
Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  in  his  in- 
vestigations as  to  the  cause  oC 
basal  rot  In  Daffodils  if  I  men- 
tion what  occurred  here  this 

think  it  very  correct  iu  its  mafklngs  and  the  edge  season.  Last  autumn  I  potted  up  amongst  others 
very  pure  white;  the  plant  is  small.  Ariel  ia  a  a  number  of  Ard-Righ  for  forcing,  plunging  these 
true  crimson  self,  for  which  a  certiflcate  was  in  fibre  in  the  ordinary  way,    I  did  not  give  any 


A  combe  in  Someraet.    From  a  drawing  by  Alfred  Parson's. 


awarded  by  the  Auricula  Society.  I  have  several 
plants  of  It  now  in  flower,  and  it  far  sarpasses 
such  a  variety  as  Marquis  of  Lome  both  in  colour 
and  quality ;  the  truss  is  compact  and  neat,  the 
plant  of  medium  size.   Something  more  ought  to 


additional  protection  from  frost,  which  set  in  on 
Christmas  Eve.  The  soil  of  the  pots  in  the  centre, 
OD  account  of  the  extra  protection,  was  not  frozen, 
but  that  of  those  at  the  outer  edge  was  frozen 
through.   The  bulbs  in  the  latter  case  without 
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exception  were  affected  b;  baeal  rot,  whilst  thoee 
not  frozen,  or  it  bo  very  slightly,  were  not  affected 
in  the  least,  these  prodacing  healthy  foliage  and 
good  flowers.  The  leaves  of  the  other*  <»ily  grew 
a  tew  inches  in  length,  toroed  yellow  aft  the  ends, 
■nd  there  were  no  flDWerB.  If  one  or  two  did  show, 
the  scape  only  rose  jast  above  the  balh  and  was  an 
abortion.  Ard-Rigb  planted  in  the  open  Is  not 
affected.— A.  Youn«,  Abherley  Hall. 


TLOWKB  GABDBN  NOTES. 

Thb  vaiioas  members  of  the  Folyanthas  and 
Primrose  families  have  snffered  considerably  this 
year  from  Uie  attacks  of  small  birds ;  indeed,  in 
some  oues  where  prompt  and  effectual  measures 
were  not  taken,  flowers  are  likely  to  be  scarce, 
bailing  a  supply  of  small-mesh  flsh  netting,  which, 
being  reqnirod  for  the  fmit  trees  at  this  season,  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  available,  black  thread  crossed 
here  and  there  over  the  beds  at  about  6-inch  inter- 
vals is  decidedly  the  best  preventive  jnst  as  flower* 
buds  are  showing.  Although  folly  alive  to  the 
valoe  of  these  beaatlful  flowers  for  spring  garden- 
ing, it  is,  I  think,  hardly  advisable  to  employ  them 
on  too  extensive  a  scale ;  not,  that  is,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  things,  for  it  is  an  ondonbted  fact 
that  in  seasons  like  the  present  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  seen  at  their  best  Given  a  deep, 
rather  holding  soil,  atmospherio  conditions  may 
m^Ea  litUe  difference  to  them  ;  bat  If  they  have  a 
shallow,  rather  poor  soil,  a  continuation  of  hot 
days  with  bright,  almost  scorching  son  and  drying 
winds  seems  to  arrest  the  growth,  the  foliage  begins 
to  look  yellow,  and  flowers  are  few  in  number  and 
second-rate  in  quality.  Beds  may  be  mulched  and 
watered,  but  it  hardly  has  the  desired  effect. 
Where  there  is  a  batch  of  late  seedlings  on  a  nur- 
sery border  from  which  some  good  things  are  ex- 
pected, it  is  well  to  have  a  few  sticks  ready  to 
hand  and  to  make  a  point  of  running  along  the 
border  occasionally  to  select  the  best  things  in 
their  respective  colours.  If  there  is  not  macb  time 
for  label-writing,  a  notch  on  the  stick  cut  in  a 
peculiar  manner  may  serve  to  indicate  the  sereral 
colours. 

Phlox  subulata.— Wrltii^  at  spring  flowers 
calls  to  mind  this  charming  section  of  the  Fhlox 
family,  not  seen,  I  think,  nearly  so  often  as  its 
merits  warrant   Either  in  small  beds,  in  large 
clomps  as  a  foreground  for  other  Ibiugs  on  the 
herbaceous  border,  or  on  rockwork  they  are  very 
beantiful  and  are  perfect  sheets  of  bloom.  Besides 
the  type,  atro-purpurea,  grandiflora  and  Nelsoni 
are  three  good  varletiea   They  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  in  a  light  porous  soil  and  in  an  ex- 
posed sunny  position.   It  is  a  good  plan  to  pat 
in  a  small  batch  of  cuttings  aonnally  to  replace 
any  old   stock  that  may  go  off.   They  strike 
readily  enough  any  time  during  July  In  a  cold 
frame  or  on  a  west  border  where  they  are 
partially  shaded.  Daffodils  are  stUl  plentiful 
on  north-west  slopes  In  the  pleasure  ground.  We 
shall  have  a  long  Daffodil  season,  for,  as  noted  in 
a  recent  number,  obvallaris  and  scotioos  were  very 
early  in  bloom,  and  there  are  still  (April  14) 
several  late  varieties  to  come  out.  I  shoold  think 
even  with  our  small  collection  they  will  extend 
over  a  period  of  two  uid  a  half  months.  Foetiouj 
omatus  is  very  Sne  this  year.   Some  three  seasons 
back  when  a  goodly  supply  of  this  variety  was  to 
hand,  I  picked  out  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  bulbs 
and  planted  them  on  a  border  devoted  to  bush 
Apples.   The  foliage  this  year  is  very  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  we  shall  get  an  average  of  five  fine 
large  flowers  per  bulb  right  throneh  the  piece.  It 
will  be  well  to  get  a  supidy  of  short  manure,  not 
over  strong,  for  any  flower  bedsat  present  tenanted 
with  Wallflowers.   Being  gross  feeders,  theee  take 
such  a  lot  out  of  the  ground,  that  although  the 
practice  is  not  generally  to  be  recommended,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  mnnure  slightly  after  them, 
80  that  the  succeeding  plants  can  get  a  fair  start. 
A  well  pnlverlsad  borda  will  be  neoessaiy  where 
Wallflowets  an  to  be  sown  for  anottier  season,  and 
It  Is  always  advisable  to  have  a  good  batoh,  e»pe- 
cia]l7  now  that  one  can  generally  make  sore  of 


securing  such  a  sturdy  compact  strain  in  ihe 
different  shades  of  dark  brown  and  yellow.  For 
catting,  too,  they  are  in  great  request.  Nearly  eveiy 
one  IUks  Waliaowers;  Indeed,  I  suppose  they 
would  rank  t<^ther  with  the  other  two  flowers 
named  earllo-  In  these  notes,  Polyantbnses  and 
Daffodils,  as  general  favourites.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  we  are  favoured  with  such  a  thoroughly  weed- 
killiog  s^ng,  and  on  the  herbaceous  borders  as  well 
as  In  the  kitoben  garden  an  occasional  application 
of  the  Dutch  hoe  keeps  everything  clean.  Aslight 
mulching  has  been  given  this  week  to  some 
plants  that  woe  movM  rather  late  and  which 
seem  to  feel  the  contlnned  spell  of  drought.  All 
well-established  staff  on  these  borders  is  coming 
away  with  great  vigour,  and  there  is  the  promise 
of  a  brave  show  bot^  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
A  few  specialties  that  were  broken  up  rather  hard 
in  the  autumn  seem  a  trifle  weakly,  bat  a  mnlch- 
ing  and  a  little  water  will  donbUess  start  them  off 
rapidly.  ^r»  pftlmata  alba  and  aarea  picta 
in  whites,  and  Hdianthus  mnltlfloras  Bouquet 
d'Or  and  Solell  d'Or  in  yellows  are  four  plants 
that  have  been  so  treated,  and  they  are  well 
worthy  of  being  grown  In  quantity.  Apropo$  of 
white  flowers,  one  generally  gets  a  very  tnii  per- 
centage of  these  on  any  given  length  of  herbaceoas 
border  from  white  ^reUiroms  and  F»onie»,  on  to 
similar  shades  In  Campanulas,  Antirrhinums,  and 
Splrteas,  but  as  plenty  of  white  is  always  accept- 
able, a  few  annuals  of  that  coloor  that  may  be  used 
for  filling  gaps,  and  which  will  be  found  useful  for 
cutting,  are  Princess  Alice  Stock,  Constance  and 
A.  W.  Tait  Cactus,  Oniding  Star  and  George  Brinck- 
man  dwarf  booqnet  Dahlias,  with  a  few  clomps  of 
Mrs.  Saokey  Sweet  Pea.  Where  the  stook  of  Duilias 
was  touched  with  the  frost,  and  old  roots  are  com- 
paratively scarce  (not  an  uncommon  complaint  this 
season,  I  fancy),  sound  toberswill  want  starting 
in  a  little  warmth  to  secnre  a  plentiful  sapply  of 
cuttings.  Tafted  Pansiea  are  best  autumn  planted ; 
under  such  oircamstances  there  is  no  check  either 
to  growth  or  flower-bud,  but  it  any  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  neoesaitatiiig  f  orther  pbuting, 
it  shonld  be  dwe  at  once,  reserving  occasional 
spaces  for  a  few  taller  plants.  Bxperionce  of  seve 
ral  years  has  shown  there  Is  notbli^  so  suitable 
as  dot  plants  for  the  tafted  Pansy  carpet 
as  Fuchsias,  and  a  very  telling  contrast  can  bs 
made  if  the  sorts  are  well  chosen.  For  all  the 
dark-flowered  section  of  tafted  Pansies,  of  which 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  Archie  Ghrant,or  Sir  J.  Teny  may  be 
cited  as  examples,  nice  little  plants  of  the  vurie- 
gated  form  of  Fuchsia  gracim,  any  free  growing 
sort  with  a  white  corolla  or  Rose  of  Castile  may 
be  used,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  like 
Abundance  Fuchsia  will  associate  admirably  with 
all  snob  Hght-flowering  tufted  Pausies  as  White 
Swan,LadyDandonaId,and  Blue  Cloud.  An  arrange- 
ment for  a  large  bed  for  the  cnrrent  season  will 
consist  of  rings  of  Sir  J.  Teny  (a  fine  dark  flower, 
growth  compact)  round  plants  of  Centanrea  ragu- 
^ua,  all  intervening  smce  being  filled  in  with  Eche- 
veria  seounda  glauca.  The  Echeveria  will  be  allowed 
to  flower,  and  an  occasional  plant  of  Fuchsia  gracilis 
variegata  dotted  among  it.  Those  who  like  to  try 
the  experiment  of  panelling  large  beds,  shading 
them  down,  as  one  remembers  working  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, will  find  Violas  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose ;  plenty  of  sorts  will  iutervene  tietween 
the  rich  dark  violet  of  Sir  J.  Terry  and  the  pale 
mauve  Ariel  E.  Bubbell. 

Cla/remont. 


The  blue  Primroaes  at  WIsley,  In  the  iote- 
resting  garden  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  are  very 
charmiug,  not  alone  for  the  depth  of  violet-blue 
colouring,  but  for  the  way  in  which  they  are  planted 
against  Uoss-covered  stones  to  bring  out  the  full 
richness  of  the  finely  shaped  flowers.  We  were, 
when  at  Wisley,  moch  struck  with  this  happy 
contrast,  the  clamp  being  of  good  size,  and  the 
flowers  produced  as  freely  as  in  the  common  wilding 
of  EogUsh  woods  and  lanes.  The  yellow  or  orange 
centres,  varying  in  size  in  different  kinds,  bring  cnt 
the  fall  body  ooloor,  which.  If  not  a  trae  bine,  Is 
not  of  a  dead,  ashy  shade,  bnt  esaentially  pleaidng  | 


and  effective,  as  one  may  see  from  the  coloured 
plate  of  Oak  wood  Blue,  given  in  Thil  Gabdbit 
of  June  27,  1891.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Wilson 
will  oontlnoe  to  raise  locb  good  kinds  and  keep  the 
colours  free  from  the  magenta  shades  that  spoil 
many  otherwise  pleasing  varieties.  A  blue  Polyan- 
thas  is  -a  novelty,  hot  Ur.  Wilson  recently  exhi- 
bited Sowers  of  this  new  departure  amongst  Poly- 
anthuses, and  again  one  sees  the  strong,  nob, 
distinct  and  telling  shade  of  violet-bloe.  The 
Primroses  at  Wisley  are  very  beantlf  ol.  The  flowers 
are  as  conspicQons  foisise  and  folness  as  for  the 
clear  colours,  varying  from  the  riohert  yellow  to 
vivid  rose ;  whilst  the  pare  whites  make  a  flne  dis- 
play. Such  good  varieties  shonld  be  {danted  freely 
in  all  gardens. 

The  Tolipa  are  Hw  flowers  of  the  week,  and 

they  are  this  year  much  flner  than  the  Hyacinths. 
Soon  the  later  types  vn31  be  in.  bloom,  and  these 
are  more  intere8ting,and,beaatifalthan  the  Datch 
kinds,  that  are  too  dwarf  and  regular  to  please 
these  who  dislike  'formal  arrangements.  The 
Parrot  Tulips  are  very  interesting,  and  make  a 
great  shew  of  colour,  as  may  be  seen  In  such  nor- 
series  as  that  of  Hr.  Walker  at  Ham,  where  many 
long  beds  are  devoted  to  them— a  blaze  of  colour, 
rich,  and  quixotic,  various  shades  of  intense  hue, 
yellow,  crimson,  and  greenish,  with  other  shades 
laid  upon  the  curiously  gashed  petals,  dis- 
tinctly attractive  from  their  very  carious  charac- 
ter. There  is  some  mystery  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  type,  it  ha^ng  been  suggested  that  T.  oomnta 
played  a  part  in  its  hist<»yrbat  p»'hapfi  someona 
who  knows  Tulips  well' can  snggeat  the  probable 
parentage.  Another  carious  class  of  Tolipa  Is 
that  called  Darwin.  The  flowers  are  very  hand- 
some in  shape,  and  the  lighter  colours  are  attrac- 
tive, bat  we  see  no  beauty  in  the  dark  shades  that 
have  a  dead  asiieot,  not  {deadng  In  the  garden, 
where  colours  snould  be  dear  and  as  ^  as  pos- 
sible decided,  at  least  as  regards  aooh  things  aa 
Tulips. 

Iris  pnndla  and  Ita  varieties  we  ncftleed  a  few 
days  ago  In  bloom  in  the  Royal  Hortionltnral  So- 
ciety's gardens  at  Cbiswick.  These  dwarf  bearded 
Irises  are  very  cbarmlng  at  this  season  of  the 
year  in  bails  or  the  front  part  of  borders,  and  tbey 
bloom  with  freedom  long  before  the  majority  of 
the  family.  A  very  dera-ooloured  Irind  is  I.  atro- 
ccerulea,  the  plants  bearing  flowers  of  a  dark  porple 
colour,  in  contrast  to  the  pretty  variety  named 
coerules,  which  is  of  a  very  delicate  sky-blne  colour. 
Lotescens  has  yellow  flowers.  To  get  much  effect 
from  the  plants,  they  should  be  massed  together 
and  in  a  light  warm  soiL  A  pleasing  kind  alao  is 
I.  Chamseiris,  which  has  deep  vlolet^nrple  flowers, 
and  worth  planting  In  a  bold  mass  for  its  richness 
when  in  fall  bloom. 

ExhibitizLff  alpine  planta  is  not  asually 
attended  with  moch  success,  but  we  noticed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  11  the  group  from  the  Guildford  Hard;  Plant 
Company,  set  oat  with  maoh  tast^  to  imitata  as 
far  as  po^ble  the  nataial  conditions  of  the  plants. 
Pieces  of  stone  were  inserted  amongst  the  alpines 
in  a  very  natural  way,  the  creeping  kinds  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  surface.  This  is  far  better 
than  showing  delicate  little  alpines  in  bald  pots  or 
pans.  We  remember  the  charming  group  at  Ihe 
last  Temple  show  of  the  R.H  S.  from  Messrs. 
Baokhonse,  of  York,  and  If  one  could  see  more  of 
thia  pretty  way  of  exhibiting,  oar  shows  woold  be 
more  interesting  and  osefol  and  leas  formal. 

Cactus  and  decorative  Dahliaa :  a  sag- 
gestion. — Having  some  years  back  seen  at  Heck- 
fleld  how  Mr.  Wild^mith  had  trained  his  single 
Dahlias  In  a  flat  manner  in  front  of  a  hedge,  we 
thought  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  Cactus  and 
decorative  kim^s  might  with  advantage  be  treated 
in  the  same  fa<4bion.  In  my  own  case  I  intend  to 
give  these  kinds  a  trial  this  season  upon  a  long 
stretch  of  wire  fencing  which  hitherto  has  not 
been  ooonpled.  Whilst  thinking  cot  this  matter 
ithu  ooonrred  to  me  tba^^nany  others  ^esldea 
myaelf  mlghtbe.i  " 
syatem.  W^^ 
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to  contend  against  strong  galea  of  wind,  that  these 
Dahlias  are  freqnently  whipped  against  each  other 
and  thereby  spoilt  The  training  in  a  flat  style 
against  a  fence  that  is  secure  may  take  a  little 
more  time,  bat  I  am  ander  the  improssion  that  it 
is  worthy  of  a  trial  At  any  rate  I  mean  to  try  It, 
■nd  win  report  in  doe  time.— Dahlia. 

Bolbooa  plant!  in  Hyde  Park.— Each  re- 
earring  spring  there  Is  a  good  display  of  flowering 
bolboas  plants,  especially  Hyacintiis  and  Tnlips, 
in  the  beds  that  ran  parallel  with  Park  Lane,  and 
.  though  the  sharp  frosts  and  dry  hard  winds  that 
were  experienced  abont  the  time  the  bolbe  were  at 
their  best  injnred  some  of  the  flowers,  there  has 
been  a  good  disphy.  On  April  15  the  Hyadntha 
were  rapidly  fading,  but  many  of  the  Tulips  were 
than  in  foil  flower,  and  a  few  notes  as  to  the  best 
of  them  may  be  of  interest.  Those  especially 
worthy  of  mention  would  include  Thomas  Moore, 
deep  orange,  very  distinct;  White  Pottebakker, 
dwarf  white ;  Yellow  Prince,  bright  yellow ;  Pro- 
serpine, deep  carmine-rose;  Kelzer  Kroon,  bright 
red,  deeply  edged  with  gold;  Joost  ran  Vondel, 
charry.ro8^  irregnlariy  feathered  white ;  Chrjso- 
lora,  deep  ydlow ;  Woarerman,  pnrple,  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  of  a  dwait  sturdy  faiibit;Tan 
der  Neer,  not  so  deep  In  oolonr  nor  so  eflectlTe  a 
flower  as  the  Ust.  Of  double  flowers  may  be 
noticed  Imperator  Rubrorom,  scarlet;  Toumesol, 
red  and  yellow  ;  MariUo,  blnsh  white ;  Gloria  Solis, 
red,  edged  with  yellow ;  and  L»  Ctndenr,  white. 
This  last  U  later  than  any  of  the  preceding,  while 
the  taller  Gesoeriana  and  Onlden  S^Ie  are  even 
more  backward.  The  best  Hyacinths  wew  Robert 
Steiger,  red ;  Baron  Von  Tnyll,  rich  deep  blue,  the 
finest  of  that  tint;  Grandeur  k  Uerveille,  blush 
white ;  Lord  Macanlay,  pale  red ;  Madame  Van  der 
Hoop,  pure  white;  Gertrude,  deep  pink;  Mont 
Blanc,  white ;  GJgantea,  rose ;  Lord  Derby,  pale 
bloe;  Charles  Dickens,  bright  blue;  Baroness  Von 
Tnyll,  white;  Regains,  porcelain  blue;  Norma, 
pretty  pink ;  Lord  Wellington,  blush ;  and  Oron- 
dates,  pale  blue.  The  above  constitute  a  good  and 
varied  selection,  while  another  Important  con- 
sideration, especially  where  quantities  are  required, 
is  that  they  are  all  y«rj  moderate  in  price.  The 
whole  of  the  Hyadntha  above  mentionea  are  sinffle. 
— H,  P. 


ERBMURL 

In  raidng  these  from  seed  it  U  doubtless  a  good 
idan  np  to  a  certain  point  to  callivate  the  seedUngs 
In  pots.  It  is  obvious  that  were  tbey  grown  other- 
wise there  woold  be  considerable  danger  of  their 
fleaby  roots  being  broken  when  transplanted. 
Then  in  the  case  of  the  seedliogs  that  m^htbe 
planted  la  the  open  ground,  whose  later  removal 
might  not  be  required,  there  wonld  still  be 
enothrr  objection,  vis.,  that  the  young  plants 
for  a  long  time,  four  to  six  years,  might  occapy 
a  place  without  decorating  it  by  the  produc- 
tion of  their  flowers,  and  all  the  while,  perhaps, 
making  their  enormone  roots,  radiating  for  a  long 
distance  round  the  crowns  and  rather  close  to  the 
surface,  so  preventing  any  other  plants  of  a  deep 
rooting  character  being  pluited  near  them.  By 
growing  the  plants  in  pots  until  near  flowering  age 
the  advantage  wonld  be  that  you  might  turn  them 
out  of  their  pots  into  the  open  ground,  when  yon 
ooold  almost  be  certain  that  tbey  would  flower  the 
first  year  after  being  placed  in  titu.  Now  for  the 
drawbacks.  Unless  you  had  grown  these  pot 
plants  daring  the  four  or  five  years  in  very  cool 
quarters,  yoa  might  have  forwarded  their  sproutii^ 
period  a  little  before  the  normal  time,  which,  with 
many  of  the  kinds,  is  already  known  to  be  in  the 
open  ground  rather  earlier  than  convenient  with 
our  late  frosts.  Certainly,  plants  grown  fur  several 
years  under  glass  would  be  in  danger  of  pushing 
too  early  the  first  spring  after  being  tnmed  out. 
However,  this  can  be  overcome  with  care.  The 
next  drawback  would  be  that  however  regularly 
shifted  on  into  lai^erp')ts,the  specimens  wonld  not 
be  so  strong  or  vigorous  at  the  age  say  of  five 
years  as  they  might  have  been  in  good  soil  in  the 
open  groond.  Then  there  Is  another  and  the  last 
cusadvaatage  wUoh  I  woold  point  oot.  Even  aft«r 


yon  m^ht  suppose  yon  bad  given  a  good  shift  to  a 
three  or  four-year-old  specimen,  so  rapidly  and  so 
stout  do  the  fleshy  roots  grow,  that  some  day  yon 
might  bear  the  pot  go  off  with  a  loud  report  in  the 
same  way  as  big  strong  pots  sometimes  do  contain- 
ing the  powerful  roots  of  such  plants  as  BtreUtsia 
Regina  and  Agapanthus  nmbellatas.  This  woald 
be  Tei7  inctmvenlent  If  the  plants  chanced  to  be  in 
full  leaf.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  both  ways 
of  dealing  with  seedlings  during  thdr  long  proba- 
tion before  bloom  have  thdr  drawbacks,  so  much 
BO,  that  the  respective  ways  and  means  of  given 
gardens  should  largely  decide  the  matter,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
move  without  injury  open  ground  plants  that  have 
been  so  growing  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is  not 
so  mnch  the  bruising  of  the  skins  of  the  fle^y 
parts  or  the  breaking  oS  of  the  I<nig  whip-like 
points  as  the  danger  of  some  or  all  of  the  heavy 
roots  being  wienohed  ofi  at  their  junction  with 
the  crown.  J.  Wood. 


THB  ANTIRRHINUM. 

A  FBiEND  who  loves  flowers,  writing  to  me  a  few 
days  ago,  said,  "  My  own  particular  pet  is  the 
Antirrhinum,  which,  though  out  of  the  pale  of 
circular  forms,  is  not  without  considerable  preten- 
sions to  beauty,  whether  shown  for  exhibition  in 
spikes  or  for  grouping  in  masses  for  decorating 
the  flower  garden."  That  the  Improved  forms  of 
the  Antirrhinum  in  cultivation  at  the  present  day 
are  most  attractive  and  singularly  beautiful,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Last  year  a  few  of  the  newer  Scotch 
varieties  raised  and  sent  oat  by  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
of  Hawick,  came  sontbwards,  and  to  one  of  these— 
Geoi^e  Findlay,  a  remarkably  floe  striped  variety, 
the  yellow  ground  handsomely  marked  with  crim- 
son —  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  an 
award  of  merit  But  this  was  but  one  of  Uie  many 
fine  named  varieties  raised  by  the  Scotch  florists, 
for  thongh  named  varieties  are  not  sought  for  In 
the  soath  as  they  formerly  were,  they  are  in 
demand  in  the  north,  and  flnd  a  ready  sale ;  and 
fl  more  of  the  fine  named  varietieB  raised  in 
Scotland  came  sootfawaids,  and  received  the 
appreciation  they  so  richly  merit,  some  of  the  old 
p'>pQlarity  would  be  restored  to  the  Antirrhinnm. 

I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  It  is  quite  possible 
to  obtain  strains  of  seed  of  very  fine  quality  in  the 
south,  but  the  finest  seedlings  I  have  yet  seen, 
beautiful  m  they  are,  lack  the  saperb  quality  of 
the  Scotch  named  varieties.  Tbey  are  raised  from 
seeds  of  the  finest  tjvpes,  and  only  the  very  beet 
are  selected  for  naming,  and  these  being  of  massive 
pn^rticma  and  lare  beanly,  find  great  favour. 

Of  late  years  the  Antirrhinum  has  greatly  suf- 
fered through  the  severity  of  the  winter  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  For  two  winters  past  I  have 
lost  whole  plantations  of  fine  young  plants,  to  all 
appearance  capable  of  being  brought  tbrongh  a 
severe  winter  in  safety,  but  they  go  down  before 
the  persistence  and  Intensity  of  Uie  frost.  Thus 
it  is  it  has  become  necessuy  to  take  cuttingt;  of  the 
very  finest  types  In  August,  or  as  soon  as  the  young 
growths  can  be  obtained,  strike  them  and  give 
them  some  protection,  such  as  a  cold  frame  or  house 
during  the  winter.  If  the  cuttings  be  placed  round 
the  sides  of  well-drained  pots  of  light  sandy  soil 
and  placed  under  a  haodlight,  or  have  the  shelter 
of  a  cold  frame,  they  soon  strike  root;  hut  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  olose  for  a  time.  The  out- 
tings  may  be  allowed  to  remain  In  the  pots  all  the 
winter,  or  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots ;  but 
if  left  In  the  stores,  they  so  grow  Into  large  size 
when  put  out  in  the  open  early  in  April  and  Sower 
profusely.  Some  growers  adopt  the  practice  of 
taking  oS  the  tops  of  the  leading  shoots  in  March, 
sttikieg  them  In  agentle  warmth.  Such  as  these 
make  capital  planta  to  bloom  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  It  in  marvellous  how  well  the  Antirrhi- 
num does  on  old  walls  and  such  places,  bnt  when 
it  is  given  good  soil  and  careful  attention,  the 
value  of  the  plEint  is  very  much  enhanced  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  spikes  is  something  astonishing. 
Let  anyone  make  the  experiment  wiUt  a  helf-doxen 


of  the  finest  Scotch  named  varieties,  and,  given 
successful  onltoie,  the  reanlts  will  be  endnenUy 
satisfaotoiy.  B.  D. 


Planting  border  Carnations.—"  Aatamn 
versus  Spring  rianting."  Noticing  the  remarks  of 
"B.  H."(p.  231)  and  Mr.  Young  (p.  281)  on  thU 
subject,  I  think  if  Hr.  Molyneux  layers  early  and 
plants  in  the  autamn  In  good  time  he  will  have  the 
best  results,  and  hope  he  will  let  as  hear  In  the 
autumn  If  his  flowers  are  as  good  In  substance  and 
as  abundant  as  those  from  autumn-planted.  In 
1891  I  planted  about  600  for  ontting,  and  took  the 
precauticm  to  top-dress  them  with  leaf  soil  to 
keep  thefirost  oat  of  the  soil,  bot  did  not  notice  the 
exact  number  that  died.  Last  autumn  I  planted  582, 
did  not  mulch  them  at  all,  and  oat  of  this  nnml>er 
I  counted  bnt  nine  dead,  and  yet  we  had  26°  of 
frost  on  several  nights.  Tbey  have  grown  well  and 
look  more  promising  than  last  season.  I  also 
pot  ap  a  few  of  each  sort  and  plunge  them  in 
aahes  ont  of  doors  to  fill  up  blanks,  should  any 
occur.  Ours  also  is  a  heavy  soil  and  the  vrinters 
very  wet  and  tiylng.  Late  layering,  I  fear.  Is  the 
cause  of  many  failores.— J.  Lavbbbt,  Pmit  Outl» 
Gardetu. 

Srerlasting'  Peu.— Whilst  Sweet  Peas,  with 
their  perfume,  easy  growth  and  varied  colonrs  do 
very  largely  compete  for  favour  with  the  Everlast- 
ing Peas,  yet  the  latter  have  some  special  features 
that  render  them  popular  favourites.  We  have  but 
to  get  roots  planted  and  established,  and  there  Is 
very  little  ^ohle  needed  after.  We  can  grow 
them  also  whm  other  annual  Peas  will  hardly 
thrive — on  eitlier  side  of  doors  or  of  garden  archer, 
or  on  arbonrs,  or  against  tbe  stems  of  trees ;  In- 
deed, almost  anywhere  these  Everlaatlng  Peas  will 
usaally  do  well.  WbUst  ordinarily  increased  by 
division  of  roots  and  also  by  the  aid  of  seed,  it  is 
not  at  all  diflScult  to  farther  propagate  them  by 
taking  off  stout  shoots  early  and  inserting  them 
into  pots  as  outtingB.  One  of  the  most  beaotiful, 
especially  because  of  the  rich  colour  of  the  fine 
flowers,  U  grandiflorus,  and  it  is  prafaaps  the  ear- 
liest. Tbe  flowers  being  borne  in  couples  on  long 
stems  do  admirably  for  cutting.  It  does  not  ^eem 
as  if  it  had  nny  congener,  unlike  to  the  better- 
known  latifolins,  of  which  there  are  aeveral 
forms — wliite,  pink,  blosb,  red,  crimson,  &o. 
On  the  whole,  UUs  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  grower 
of  all  tbe  Latbyrus  family,  althongh  m^ndifoUos 
or  Dmmmondi  runs  it  very  hard,  as  sometimes 
where  it  does  well,  this  form  will  produce  bnnohea 
or  bushes  of  great  eiu.  I  have  had  them  measor- 
ii^  6  feet  through  and  literally  a  mass  of  reddish 
carmine  flowers.  The  three  forms  named  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  for  ordinary  culture,  although 
there  are  a  few  others  that  are  worthy  of  coltiva* 
tlon  as  cariosities,  especially  Lord  Anton's  or  tbe 
blue  Pea.  I^rge  clumps,  supported  by  Pea  sticks, 
standing  about  In  broad  borders  are  very  effective. 
Of  grandiflorus  I  have  seen  long  hedges  in  profase 
bloom  at  Windsor  about  the  middle  of  June.  Cat- 
ting off  the  tops  of  the  shoots  and  induing  new 
breaks  help  to  later  flowering. — A.  D. 

OladiolL — In  reference  to  "  Delta's  "  remarks  on 
page  300  on  the  Gladiolus  in  1892, 1  desire  to  make 
a  few  remarks.  I  have  grown  Lemoine's  Gladioli 
since  1882,  and  they  never  flowered  with  me  better 
than  In  1892,  nor  did  I  ever  take  up  finer  bulbs 
nor  a  larger  quantity  of  One  spawn,  yet  I  bear 
from  Mr.  Gnmbleton  that  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
it  was  a  very  bad  season.  Onr  ralnfell  in  Bast 
Anglla  Is  ccnridf  rably  less  than  in  many  parts  of 
England,  mnch  less  than  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  partly  to  that  I  attribute  the  favourable  result 
after  a  somewhat  cold,  wet,  and  prolonged  spring. 
Bnt  I  should  add  tliat  my  corms  were  all  planted  in 
fresh  ground,  newly  dooble  dog,  and  In  a  cooler, 
more  loamy  soil  than  that  in  which  I  had  pre- 
viously grown  them.  Of  tbe  three  causes  quoted 
by  "  Delta  "  as  possibly  contributing  to  bis  failure, 
I,  like  him,  disbelieve  them  all.  I  believe  strongly 
in  a  change  of  soil  as  t>eneficial,  and  am  not  dis- 
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closely  In  England.  Rsgard  mtut  1w  had  to 
olimatiocoaditiona.  TheGUdloIaB  reqaires  acertaia 
amooot  o(  moisture,  bat  that  may  be  oTerdone  In  a 
rMny  season,  so  Ibat  the  soil  which  in  East  AngUa 
might  be  safficieatly  cool  and  retentive,  woald  in  the 
west  of  England  be  injurioa),  as  heAag  too  cold  and 
wet,  I  hMllaflt8iunm«riiidtTldaalfloirenineaanr- 
Ing  4  inches  and  5  Inches  aerosa.  As  to  disease,  I 
do  not  remember  ever  haTiur  had  anjexperience  of 
it  among  Lemoine's  Oladiw.— ALBxaNDSB  Wal- 
LAOB,  (hlekesier. 

Perennial  Wallflowers.— The  tnfted  Wall- 
flowers,  a^  found  in  Cheiranthns  alpinos  or  ochro- 
leucns,  Marshalli,  Dilleni,  and  matabille,  if  the 
two  last  be  distinct,  are  all  charming  hardy 
border  plants  to  be  blooming  now  and  a  little 
later.  Yet  we  very  seldom  see  them,  perbips 
because  to  perpetoate  them  it  seems  needful 
to  keep  np  a  stock  tbroagh  the  tAA  of  cnttings, 
growi^  them  on  tbroagh  the  winter  in  pots 
or  else  ander  handlights.  Marshalli,  with  its 
orange-yellow  clusters  of  flowers,  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive, and  is  r^arded  as  a  hybrid,  though  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  satistactorily 
proved.  Ueesrs.  Barr  and  Sons  reoently  showed 
at  the  Drill  Hall  a  large  olamp  of  the  dark-flowered 
one,  under  the  name  of  matabilis,  but  it  was 
apparently  identical  with  what  has  been  grown  as 
Dilleni,  lUthough  that  may  be  open  to  doubt. 
Witboot  donbC  this  dark  form,  so  near  the  oolonr 
of  the  market  WallSower,  and  Maishalli,  a  fairly 
robust  grower,  are  the  best. — D. 


SOUBTHlNa  MORE  OR  LESS  ABOUT 

DAFFODILS.* 

Most  English  people,  of  whatever  rank  of  life 
they  may  be,  who  have  a  few  incbea  of  idle 
spaoe  at  their  dispoaid  love  to  cultivate  some 
kind  of  plant  or  flower.  The  cottage  window, 
the  town  leads,  the  grave  in  tiie  old  ohuoh- 
yard,  as  well  as  the  garden,  all  are  nude  to 
conttibnte  to  the  proanction  of  some  kind  of 
beauty.  I  well  remember  one  hot  May  day, 
after  a  tram)!  along  the  hard  high  road,  coming 
on  a  little  bit  of  garden  in  the  shade  with  a 
bunch  of  veiy  fine  Naroinus  poeticos  reoorvus 
looking  as  fresh  as  paint.  I  stopped  and  had  a 
chat  with  the  old  one-legged  oobbler  who  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  garden,  and  bought  the 
flowers  at  Id.  each.  I  never  had  seen  better — I 
do  not  think  now  I  ever  see  any  as  good — but 
wish,  as  I  grow  them  by  the  thousand,  that 
others  valued  them  at  the  same  rate.  I  have 
been  persuaded  to  read  a  paper  about  the  genus, 
and,  as  I  am  not  a  botanist  and  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  half  the  technical  words  those 
gentlemen  onploy,  I  hope  the  learned  part  ot 
my  audience  will  treat  my  papa  as  a  Lenten 
penance,  and  will  not  be  severe  upon  my  ignor- 
ance. 

First,  then,  I  would  speak  of 

Thb  Cultivation  of  Nabcissi. 

People  who  see  them  in  perfection  in  florists' 
windows,  and  in  a  somewhat  less  ezc^ent 
state  in  the  streets,  do  not  always  think  where 
they  come  from  or  whether  it  pays  to  grow 
them.  They  buy  them  at  all  pnces  from  2d. 
to  2a.  a  dozen,  and  then  are  astonished  when 
they  grow  them  at  home  to  find  that  their  price 
is  inoreased  tenfold.  Now,  I  cannot  make  my 
y^pex  Boit  all  parties,  as  I  must  hurt  the  f  eel- 
ings  of  Uie  bnlb-sallers  by  some  of  my  advice 
and  thfl  feelings  of  the  buyers  by  another  part. 
I  would  begin  by  saying  to  those  with  small 
gardens,  do  not  plant  any  Narcissi  nnless  you 
can  leave  them  alone  for  three  years  ;  do  not 
mix  herbaceous  with  bedding-oat  plants ;  do 
not  put  spring-flowering  bulbs  amontriitant'imTi. 
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flowering  herbaceotu.  Plant  yoor  Daffodils  as 
a  rale  among  yonr  spring-flowering  shrubs  and 
the  late-flowering  varieties  in  any  place  where 
there  are  no  bedding-out  plants,  and  which  is 
ia  shade  from  eleven  o'clock  to  four,  but  which 
has  either  the  morning  or  the  evening  sun. 
To  those  who  have  more  groand  at  their  dis- 
posal I  would  say,  remember  that  Narcissi 
come  from  all  manner  of  altitudes  and  situa- 
tions, and  do  try  and  give  them  some  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  naturally 
grow.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to 
see — what  I  have  been  doing  for  years — Nar- 
cissi from  all  parts  growing  on  a  flat  piece 
of  ground  with  water  within  3  feet  or  4  feet 
of  the  surface  in  the  winter  and  with  no  pro- 
tection from  sun  or  wind  when  they  are  in 
flower.  The  beautiful  small  varieties  are  best 
grown  in  rockeries  made  in  imitation  of  Na- 
ture, with  a  good  solid  bottom,  plenty  of  drain- 
age and  plenty  of  soil,  and  not  a  contract  abomi- 
nation, which  is  nodiing  bat  a  mbbish  heap  and  a 
breeding  place  for  snaOs.  On  the  weet  coast  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  south  of  the  Thames, 
a  well-made  rockwork,  wiUi  good  soil  oomposed 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  snarp  sand,  covered 
with  Narcissus  nanus,  minor,  minimus,  trisn- 
druB,  and  Bulbocodium  varieties,  rupicola,  jun- 
cifolius,  moschatua,  and  cyclamineus,  would  be 
a  thii^  of  beauty.  But,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  on  the  east  coast,  in  a  colder  climate, 
and  wet  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  such  an  ex- 
periment is  only  a  loss  of  money,  labour,  time, 
and  temper.  With  the  lai^er  varieties,  learn 
which  like  heavy  soUs  and  which  light  ones ; 
and  even  more  than  this,  learn  which  varie- 
ties resent  being  taken  liberties  with  and 
those  which  do  not  so  much  mind  rough  treat- 
ment. Two  jrears  ago  I  was  teldng  up  my  bulbs 
for  planting  in  a  new  plaoe  to  get  the  varieties 
for  oompanson  more  together,  and  it  came  ca 
to  rain  for  a  fortni^t.  Instead  of  waiting  till 
another  year  tor  a  favourable  opportunity  I 
went  on ;  the  new  roots  had  grown  some  inches, 
and  four  or  five  valuable  varieties  so  resented 
this  treatment  that  practically  I  have  lost  them. 
The  period  during  which  bulbs  are  at  rest  in  a 
wet  summer  is  veiy  short,  if  indeed  there  is 
any  such  period  at  all.  I  would  now  say  a 
word  to  those  who  force  Narcissi,  that  is,  who 
grow  them  in  pots  under  protection  for  de- 
coration. With  the  commoner  sorts  do  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  saving  the  bulbs,  but  with 
the  more  valuable  varieties  keep  them  growing 
on  under  protection  after  they  have  flowered, 
and  do  not  put  them  out  of  doors  till  the  end  of 
Migr  or  the  bwinning  of  June.  Almost  in- 
vanably  th^  wiU  rot  if  you  do.  ^  Knowing  very 
little  what  to  say  on  tlus  subject,  I  wrote  to 
a  friend  asking  for  suggestions,  and  be  said 
that  competition  in  flower-growing  was  so  keen 
now-a-daya,  that  all  practioal  knowledge  gained 
by  experience  must  oe  reserved  to  earn  one's 
own  living.  My  advice  to  the  general  public 
who  do  not  want  their  flowers  on  roots  is,  buy 
more  liberally,  and  if  a  few  join  together  to 
buy  wholesale  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  they 
will  help  the  growers  to  get  a  better  price.  I 
pass  on  to 

The  Choice  of  Sorts, 

and  I  would  remind  you  here  that  you  do  not 
want  to  {ock  out  the  flowers  you  like  best  at  a 
show,  or  to  order  them  out  of  a  catalogue  with 
your  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  and  then  grumble 
at  your  gardener  if  they  are  not  everything 
you  expected.  Many  of  the  old  and  cheapest 
varieties  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful ;  some  of  the  new  and  very  expensive 
varieties  are  quite  hardy  and  worth  all  they 
cost  to  an  appreciative  purchaser.  But  think 
of  soil  and  situation  and  gardener  before  you 


parobase.  Plant  the  cheaper  sorts  of  diffe- 
rent classes  to  find  out  if  the  mtuation  is  soit- 
able,  and  then  acquire  the  rarer  varieties  of 
those  which  grow  the  best.  If  possible,  find  a 
nurseryman  witha  soil  similarto  yourownwd  see 
the  plants  in  flower  there  before  yon  order  tiiem, 
and  even  then  do  not  pass  your  judgmenton  what 
you  see  unless  they  have  been  grown  for  more 
than  one  year  on  that  particular  ground.  Soil 
has  much  to  do  with  the  variation  of  colour, 
and  sand,  especially  if  there  is  any  iron  in  it, 
alters  the  colour  of  the  cups,  especially  in  the 
incomparabilis  and  Leedsi  sections.  For  early 
use  the  spurius  are  the  best  of  the  trumpet 
varieties,  together  with  Queen  Bess  of  the  in- 
comparabilis type.  Then  follow  Emperor  and 
Empress  with  thirty  or  forty  varieties,  between 
which  there  is  little  to  choose  in  point  of 
earliness  and  which  suit  some  one  soil  and 
some  another.  Tho  eulj  poetious  and  their 
prc^eny  come  in  at  the  same  time,  and  tike 
whippers-in  are  the  late  poeticos  and  gracilis. 
I  am  not  ^ing  to  crack  up  uiy  new  varieties 
or  to  advise  you  to  get  any  puticular  variety 
by  name.  Some  bulb-grower  or  retailer  would 
be  down  on  me  with  the  aocnsation  of  makii^; 
someone  else  the  most  favoured  nation,  or 
perhaps  accusing  me  of  undue  preference  on 
account  of  some  unknown  bribe.  I  have  often 
wished  that  in  collections  of  hardy  flowers 
— especially  of  Daffodils — shown  here,  the 
position  where  grown,  north  or  soutii  of 
London,  east  or  weet  of  Oreraiwich,  height 
as  regards  sea-level,  drainage,  with  any 
special  atmospheric  or  climatic  duractaristics, 
should  be  given,  as  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  plants,  size  of  flowers,  &&  ; 
and  I  do  abominate  the  snpMrflaona  multipliea< 
tion  of  so-called  rarieties  and  the  oonaeqnent 
sqneeEiiig  of  the  purse  <^  a  non  dlactimiuating 

SuUic.  Climate  and  soil  alter  the  eharaeter  <u 
farcissi  to  a  great  extent,  but  a  couple  of  years 
will  suSice  for  them  to  return  to  what  they 
originally  were.  How  far  a  sport  may  become 
fixed  as  regards  its  offsets,  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say.  After  some  ten  years'  experience 
I  can  say  that  I  have  never  known-  a  sport  from 
a  bulb,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  thatso-called 
sports  have  been  seedlings  which  have  been 
mixed  unconsciously  with  the  bulbs,  or  have 
been  in  the  ground  where  the  offsets  were 
planted.    And  this  brings  me  to  another  point, 

The  Hybridisation  of  Nakclisi. 
If  anyone  for  amusement  tekes  up  this  work, 
he  should  do  it  well,  or  he  will  not  be  helping 
science,  and  will  get  very  little  recompense  for 
his  labour.  The  necessary  implements  are  as 
follows:  a  note-book,  a  pair  of  fine  scissors,  a 
camel's-hair  brush  with  a  glass  tube  to  hold  the 
same,  and  some  labels.  The  method  of  work- 
ing is  to  go  out  into  the  garden  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  select  flowers  which 
are  just  opening ;  out  off  the  emls  of  the  peri- 
anth and  all  tiie  anthers.  When  you  have  axxM 
as  msny  as  you  want  for  t^t  day,  go  in  to 
breakfast ;  come  out  again  at  ten  or  half-pas^ 
collect  the  pollen  for  your  cross  in  your  cam^'s- 
hair  brush,  put  it  in  the  glass  tube  to  prevent 
the  wind  blowing  it  off,  fertilise  your  chosen 
flower,  put  a  lab^  to  it  numbered,  and  in  your 
book  record  the  number  and  the  cross.  Before 
using  the  pollen  from  another  variety  clean 
your  brush  by  knocking  and  blowing  the  pollen 
off,  and  wipe  the  tube  out  with  a  bit  of  cotton 
wool.  The  most  successful  days  for  hybridisa- 
tion are  dry,  sunny  ones  with  no  wind.  Natural 
hybridisation  must  be  among  varieties  which 
open  at  the  same  time,  but  artificial  may  be 
done  between  plants  raised  under  protec- 
tion and  those  out  of  doors  ;  or  if  carefully 
done  the  pollen  may  be  ^aoed  in  dry  tubea. 
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corked  up  aud  kepfc  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
I  have  obtained  seed  BuppoBed  to  be  from  such 
fertilisation,  but  as  the  seedlings  have  nofc  yet 
flowered,  the  fertilisation  may  have  been  by 
the  wind  after  the  attempted  trial.    If  you 
wish  to  be  successful,  make  the  same  cross 
vith  at  least  a  dozen  flowers,  as  seeding  is  not 
always  brought  to  perfection.    Thai  the  ques- 
tion comes  in.  What  kind  of  croBses  ahonld  one 
attempt?   I  believe  for  beginners  it  is  the 
best  to  take  natural  species  and  to  make  the 
cross  both  ways,  keeping  a  record  of  each,  so 
as  to  see  which  produces  the  best  results.  Bat 
I  find  that  out  of  doors,  unless  under  very 
favourable  ciroumstances,  it  is  very  hard  to  ^et 
seed.    I  advise  people  to  abstain  from  using 
muticuB  for  a  cross  either  way,  as  well  as  aU 
species  which  have  secondary  flowers  of  an  im- 
perfect or  varying  character.    The  diflSoulty  of 
obtaining  peed  from  many  of  the  beautiful 
hybrids  is  very  great.    During  nine  years 
observations  with  from  60  to  160  varieties,  and 
from  6000  to  60,000  bulbs,  I  have  only  in  two 
summers  saved  seed  from  anything  besides 
paeudo-NarcisBuB,  muticus,  spurius,  prinoeps, 
and  poetieuB.   In  other  seasraia  the  seed-pods 
withered  and  came  to  nothing  in  June.  When 
seed  has  been  produced  my  idvioe  is  to  sow  it 
at  once  in  deep  pans  and  cover  it  with  a 
<)uarter  of  an  inch  of  soil ;  keep  it  in  a  frame 
iu  the  shade,  protected  from  nun,  till  the  end 
of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November ;  then 
sink  the  pans  in  the  ground  and  protect  su£S- 
ciently  to  prevent  the  pans  being  split  by  the 
frost.    Do  not  shift  ^e  bulbs  till  they  hare 
had  two  seasons'  growth,  and,  if  you  live 
in  a  cold  climate,  three.   Yon  will  find  that  the 
bulbs  will  have  sunk  quite  half-way  down  a 
6-inch  deep  pan.    The  average  number  of  years 
before  flowering  with  me  is  five,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  patience  is  required.  I 
hope  that  more  people  will  try  the  raising  of 
new  Tuieties,  u  the  oft-repeated  failures  of 
the  many  will  cause  the  suooess  of  the  few  to 
be  better  appreciated.   Nothing  increases  the 
value  of  anything  so  mudi  as  reuising  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  it.   Anotiier  point  about  the 
Narcissufl,  from  a  grower's  point  of  view,  is, 
by  what   general  characteristics  are  we  to 
classify  the  newly  raised  varieties  ?   In  judging 
the  merits  of  those  exhibited  before  this  so- 
ciety, I  believe  size,  ooloor,  dupe,  uid  consti- 
tution are  all  taken  into  oonsideration.  Now 
I  think  size  ought  to  be  relative  to  some 
original   form,   colour  to  some  class,  shape 
to   some   ideal,   and   constitution   to  some 
special  hardiness  or  adaptability  to  climatic 
circumstances.    Flowers  for  exhibition  should 
be  grown  naturally,  not  forced  open  by  immei^ 
sion  in  steam,  nor  h^hly  coloured  by  being 
watered  with  dyee.   We  can  scarcely  toll  the 
OToper  eflfect  of  Nartnasi  when  got  up  for  show. 
We  see  the  flowers  shown  staged  m  a  bundle, 
all  faces  turned  to  a  certain  focus,  Kod  the  foli- 
age  obscured.     Many   a  beautiful  outdoor 
flower  is  unsuitable  for  house  decorati<m,  and 
niany  Narcissi  that  are  useful  for  decoration 
are  ungainly  when  seen  growing.    Again,  we 
must  remember  that  many  varieties  suitable 
for  the  private  garden  are  unsuitable  for  market. 
As,  for  mstance,  the  Burbidgei  type — the  most 
beautifully  coloured  of  its  race,  but  so  fr^ile 
and  tender  that  the  flower  is  often  crushed 
by  its  own  weight  in  the  bed,  and  if  sent  to 
market  it  is  reduced  to  a  shapeless  pulp.    I  do 
wish  that  more  people  came  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  exhibitions,  and  that  they 
would  learn  to  discriminate  between  the  sorts 
of  Nanuasns  shown.    They  would  not  then  go 
to  a  flrarist^s  shop  and  pay  the  same  price  for 
the  oommoneat  variefcies  and  the  more  valuable. 


The  labourer  is  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  his 
hire,  but  the  Daffodil  grower  has  often  to  live 
at  a  loss.  Something  ought  to  be  raid  about 
the 

Enemies  and  Diseasbs  of  the  Narcissus, 

as  well  as  the  diseases  the  bulb  is  liable  to,  and 
the  remedies  to  be  applied.  The  only  special 
enemy  I  know  is  the  Merodon  equestris,  which 
is  in  appearance  like  a  small  bumble-bee.  How 
it  lays  its  e^  I  cannot  toll  you,  for  if  I  see 
one,  or  any  fly  like  one,  I  promptly  kill  it. 
also  destroy  every  chrysalis  or  larva  I  come 
aorosB.  When  yon  take  up  your  bulbs  yon 
cannot  always  tm  vhiob  are  infested  with  the 
larvee,  but  if  thiv  are  allowed  to  get  somewhat 
di7,tiie  infested  bulbs  are  much  softer  when 
pinched.  If  it  i?  a  common  sort  I  destroy  the 
bulb  and  insect  by  6rst  cntting  it  in  half  and 
then  burning  it,  but  if  it  is  a  valuable  bulb  I 
cut  open  one  side  of  the  bulb,  pick  out  the  in- 
sect, wash  the  bulb  out  with  a  small  syrin^, 
using  a  solution  of  Fir-tree  oil  or  Condy's  fluid, 
and  then  shake  in  some  dry  slaked  lime.  Even 
if  the  insect  has  eaten  out  the  centre  of  the 
bulb,  new  bulblets  will  often  form  between  the 
layers  of  the  bulb  and  the  top  of  the  crown  of 
the  root.  I  have  killed  as  many  as  fourteen  or 
fifteen  larvfe  in  a  consignment  of  a  thousand 
bulbs,  and  have  found  two  chrysalids  in  a  bag 
with  only  two  or  three  bulbs  in,  though  the 
bulbs  themselvea  were  sound.  This  shows 
how  careful  we  should  be  to  bum  Uie  pairing 
which  plants,  Ac.,  oome  in.  The  Narcissus 
mite  I  believe  to  be  not  a  cause,  but  the  result 
of  a  diseaaa  As  to  diseases,  rust  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  fear,  and  what  brings  rust  is  a  dis- 
puted point.  1  can  ooly  speak  of  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  I  believe  that  rust  is  sometimes 
caused  by  a  superfluous  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  bulb,  which  may  come  in  different  ways. 
In  a  cold,  damp  soiL  where  the  bulb  has  laid 
up  a  great  amount  of  uncarbonised  sap  and  has 
evaporated  none  while  at  reet,  if  prevented 
from  starting  into  growth,  or  checked  in  its 
growth,  or  taken  up  after  it  has  begun  to  make 
new  roots,  it  often  develops  this  fungus,  and 
how  to  cure  it  I  cannot  say.  I  have  peeled  the 
diseased  layers  of  the  bulb  off  and  scraped  the 
fungus  out  of  the  root-crown,  then  put  the 
bulb  into  dry  slaked  lime,  let  it  get  dry  for  a 
d»,  and  tiieu  replanted  it.  In  many  cases 
1^  has  been  quite  succeesful,  e^.,  with  maxi- 
mus  and  with  Leedsi  amabilis,  but,  alas !  it 
was  of  no  use  in  the  case  of  cemuus,  double 
cemuuB,  and  CcUeen  Bawn,  and  I  mourn  their 
loss  to  the  present  day. 

Collection  op  Wild  Spbcibh. 

Ought  there  not  to  be  some  law  or  regulation 
as  to  this  ?  Those  who  know  many  beautiful 
spots  in  the  British  Isles  which  are  thrown 
open  to  the  public  realise  year  hy  year  what 
a  destructive  animal  the  tourist  is.  Ferns,  Or- 
diids,  and  bulbs  are  dug  up  and  carried  off 
from  the  desire  of  acquisition,  annexation,  or 
theft,  whichever  word  yon  like  to  use.  Some 
of  them  are  thrown  away  by  the  robber  because 
they  look  dead  or  are  too  much  trouble  to  carry 
home,  while  others  are  planted  where  they  have 
not  the  i^htest  chance  of  living.  Few  survive 
Uieir  ill-treatment.  In  other  places  nearer  lai^e 
centres  of  population,  sturdy  b^gars  dig  up 
Fern  and  flower  rooto  to  fill  cheap  wire  baskets, 
which  they  sell  at  an  enormous  profit,  earning 
an  easy  hvelihood  without  work.  And  if  this 
happens  at  home,  people  may  guess  what  hap- 
pens in  other  countries.  I  suppose  that  land- 
lords in  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy 
love  their  wild  flowers  as  much  as  we  do  in 
England,  and  yet  I  believe  many  a  person  who 
reviles  the  touriat  who  steali  the  Parsley  Fern 


from  Snovdon,  aLd  who  would  imprison  tia 
tramp  who  stwls  the  Primrose  roots  from  his 
hedgerow  or  his  o(^)|aae^ould  poach  with  an 
easy  conscience  the  rare  Narcissus  from  the  hill- 
side of  a  foreign  proprietor.  I  think  that  plant 
collectors  at  home  and  abroad  should  be  com- 
pelled to  have  a  licence  like  a  game  licence, 
and,  like  that,  it  should  not  jvotect  them  when 
trespassing.  If  the  propagauon  of  rare  species 
were  the  work  of  the  maricet  gardener  instead 
of  the  collection  of  a  beefeatuig  plunderer,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  world  in  general.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  old  rule  as  to  English 
feasting  applied  to  many  other  things.  Enjoy 
as  much  as  you  can,  but  do  not  pocket  any- 
thing. There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
collection  of  plants  in  a  tropical  jungle,  which 
belongs  to  no  one  in  partioular,  and  the  removal 
of  t^em  in  a  civilised  oountey  from  ground 
which  is  the  recognised  pnqperly  of  someone. 


Sand  for  cuttings.— Althoagh  it  is  very  well 
known  that  cattings  of  all  descriptions  of  soft- 
wooded  plants  that  root  quickly  will  do  so  freely 
in  sand  alone,  yet  I  have  seldom  seen  the  method 
more  folly  tested  than  is  the  case  at  the  Swiss 
Norseiy,  Farnbam,  where  Ur.  Mortimer  roots 
thonsands  of  Fachsla  cuttings  yearly  In  the  spring 
in  boxes  filled  with  common  sand,  and  that  ^one. 
It  is  not,  however,  pit  sand  so  used,  bat  snrfaoe 
aaod  from  the  common,  fairly  clean,  sharp,  and 
sweet,  bat  which,  all  the  same,  appears  to  have 
incorporated  with  it  ocmsldmble  fertility,  for 
not  only  do  cattings  root  in  It  most  fredy,  but 
they  ^iso  make  good  growth ;  indeed,  qmte  as 
robast  as  wo^d  be  found  were  soil  added  to  the 
extent  of  one-half.  I  observed  that  these  boxes, 
which  stand  along  the  margins  of  the  side  beds  in 
a  Cucnmber  house,  each  contained  eighty  cuttings, 
not  too  thickly  placed,  but  having  so  much 
room,  that  withm  a  month  from  the  time  of  in* 
Bertion  tiiey  are  rooted,  have  made  some  2  inobas 
or  3  inches  of  growth,  and  from  the  sand  are,  when 
somewhat  hamened,  carefully  lifted  with  every 
root  attaobed,  and  in  that  oondltlon  sent  out  m 
Ifoss  to  customers.  The  system  is  simple  enough, 
aad  may  be  easily  followed  in  private  gardens. 
What  is  so  remarloible  also  is  that  because  of  the 
extreme  fadltty  with  whltdi  rooto  become  attached 
to  the  sand,  any  plants  Uiat  have  been  lifted  and 
replaced  seem  none  the  worse  for  the  distorb- 
aoce.  That  sand  which  has  been  fully  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  air  and  rain,  as  this  is,  is  bo 
much  better  fitted  for  mixing  with  plant  soils 
or  for  use  to  root  cuttings  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  howsoever  unUdy  may  be  the  appear- 
ance of  a  heap  of  pit  sand  shot  down  out  In  a 
yard,  and  allowed  to  lie  about  and  be  frequently 
moved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  bnt  that  it  at  oDoe 
loses  much  sourness  and  cmdeness,  whilst  also  it 
gains  much  In  fertility  through  exposure  to  the 
air.— A.  D. 


FLORAL  DBCORATIONS  FOB  FIRBPLACKB. 

With  theretnm  of  summer  we  may  soon  hope  to 
do  withoat  fires  in  our  drawing-rooms,  aad  then 
comes  Uie  important  question  of  how  to  make  our 
Sreplaces  beautlfoL  The  methods  by  which  this 
may  be  acoomplisbed  are  many  and  various,  but 
no  more  pleasl^  effects  can  be  obtained  than  by 
the  use  of  natm«l  flowers,  foliage,  and  grasses. 
To  anyone  with  even  a  smsll  amoont  of  artistic 
taste  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  room.  The  first  requisite  is  a  snlt- 
able  vessel  to  hold  the  water.  A  large  preserved 
ginger  jar  answers  admirably,  thoneb  almost  any 
kind  of  china  flower-pot,  provided  it  has  a  flat 
base,  would  do  equally  well.  If  the  pot  is  of  any 
decided  colour  it  mast,  of  course,  be  hidden  Inr 
overhanging  foliage,  ko.,  so  that  it  may  not  clash 
with  the  flowers.  The  water  must  be  changed  at 
least  every  other  day  during  the*  summer  moptbs, 
„d  th.  pot  ^J,55,0g^ 
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out  with  hot  Boda  and  water.  This  will  prerent 
any  Tupleasant  odour  arising  from  decaying  stalks 
or  learea  It  will  also  be  fonnd  an  advantage  to 
cut  off  a  Bmall  portioa  of  the  ends  of  the  stalks 
both  before  the  flowers.  Sec,  are  first  put  into  the 
water  and  whenever  they  show  signs  of  decay. 
Atteotion  to  these  two  ^mple  matters  (changing 
the  water  and  ontUng  the  stalks)  is  most  im- 
portant if  we  want  flowers  to  keep  for  any  length 
of  time.  Both  flowers  and  foliage  ehODld  be  oat 
with  as  long  stems  as  possible  in  the  first  place  ; 
they  can  easily  be  shortened  to  the  right  length 
afterwards.  One  of  the  first  and  best  of  flowers 
for  fireplaces  Is  the  Labaroam.  Three  or  four 
well-flowered  branches  of  this  beautiful  tree  will 
be  foand  saflldMit  for  an  ordinary  siied  fireplace. 
For  fdiage  nothing  is  better  tfaaa  Graper  Beech, 
with  a  fetr  fronds  of  common  hardy  v«m.  This 
oombination  is  one  of  the  loveliest  possible ;  It  is 
effective,  and  both  flowers  and  foliage  last  well. 
The  popular  striped  Grass  (Bulalia  japonica)  or 
Bamboo  branches  could  be  added  accoTding  to  the 
taste^t  the  decorator.  The  Bed  and  White  Haw- 
thorns also  mtke  a  showy  anangemeot,  and  either 
of  them  might  be  used  in  oonjTisction  with  Labnr- 
nom.  The  variegated  Acer  looks  well  with  red 
May,  and  Indeed  with  any  coloured  fiuvers.  For 
hiding  pots  or  hanging  loosely,  the  smalt-leaved 
Ivies  are  always  useful.  Another  effective  Sower 
is  the  German  iris.  The  darker  colours  should,  as  a 
role,  be  avoided.  The  pale  and  golden  yellows,  prim- 
rose, lilac,  pale  lavender,  and  white  varieties  will 
give  results  in  every  way  satisfoctory.  With  these 
DSC  Iris  foliage  and  Glycerla  or  pond  Grass ;  Bnl- 
rushefl,  too,  would  look  well.  With  Foxgloves  no- 
thing is  better  than  plenty  of  wild  Grass  and  hardy 
Ferns,  and  a  very  charming  effect  can  be  obtained 
with  these  wild  flowers.  Syrii^  and  Weigela 
rosea  form  a  Ileht  and  imtty  combination,  but  the 
former  has  a  drawhack  in  that  it  drc^  rather 
quickly.  The  Oualder  Rose  is  open  to  the  same 
objection,  except  when  the  flowers  are  very  young. 
Hardy  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  are  showy, 
but  the  latter  require  rather  careful  managing. 

L.H. 


Ferns. 


FERNS  IN  AND  FOR  THE  HOUSE. 
SoHB  Ferns  are  much  better  ad^ted  to  this 
pttrpoBB  than  othen.  If  the  tradmr  ones  are 
so  used,  it  ia  not  because  those  which  are  hardier 
are  not  plentiful  enough,  for  in  most  cases  the 
latter  are  more  easily  grown,  and  can  also  be 
more  cheaply.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  hardier  ones  are  any  the  less  beaatiful  on 
the  whole  than  their  more  delicate  relations. 
Oftentimes  it  is  not,  however,  the  plants  them- 
selves that  are  at  faolt,  hut  rather  the  treat- 
ment which  has  been  accorded  them.  For  in- 
stance, if  they  have  been  grown  on  rapidly  in 
too  mach  heat  and  moisture,  it  must  not  cause 
any  surprise  if  the^  4o  not  fail  to  give  that 
amount  of  satisfaction  which  might  otherwise 
be  expected  from  them.  If  looked  at  from  a 
natural  point  of  riew,  it  is  only  rational  that 
th^  should  fail.  Take  note  as  a  case  in  point 
in  private  gardens.  The  Ferns  are  frequently 
demied  of  aeoondu^  os  lesser  iroportanc^,  even 
beiiw  allotted  poBitioiis''There  even  Geianiums 
would  not  be  stood.  These  pomticHis  may  be 
where  too  much  shade  is  imputed  or  where  too 
far  removed  from  the  glass,  both  evils  working 
out  the  same  result,  viz.,  a  weakly  and 
attenuated  growth  with  less  substance  in  the 
fronds.  These  plants  cannot,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected to  do  good  service  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
or  where  the  circulation  of  air  ia  at  times 
sharp  and  keenly  perceptible,  nor  do  they 
individually  recommend  their  particular  ge- 
nera and  species  to  favourable  notice.  As 
a  contrast,  I  have  just  lately  been  taking  note 
of  the  growth  of  some  plants  of  the  dacorative 


forms  of  Pteris ;  the  greater  portion  of  these 
has  stood  in  a  single  line  along  the  front  of  a 
Peach  house,  the  front  lights  of  which  open  and 
are  about  2}  feet  in  depth.  Here  these  plants 
are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  every  day  in  an  up- 
right direction,  the  growth  being  both  robust 
and  dense^  giving  just  the  impressiou  of  dur- 
able material  for  the  purposes  now  under  con- 
sideration, with,  of  course,  a  little  hardening 
off,  which  itself  is  not  nearly  enough  con- 
sidered, more  particularly  at  this  season  of  the 
year  with  the  growth  none  too  hard.  The 
other  plants  are  in  another  house  and  further 
removed  from  the  glass  ;  consequently  more  in 
the  shade,  because  the  roof  is  covered  with 
climbers.  Here  the  same  kinds  of  Ferns  do 
not  thrive  so  well,  yet  some  might  prefer  the 
position  as  the  better  of  the  two  for  Ferns 
through  fear  of  too  much  sunshine  in  the 
former  instance.  It  may  answer  all  very  well 
as  far  aa  appearance  goes  for  the  time  being  to 
grow  Ferns  in  a  humid  atmosphere  and  shady 
house,  so  long  as  they  are  not  required  to  rough 
it,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  in  other  positions 
not  so  coni^enial  to  them.  Thus  eventually  it 
is  the  plants  that  have  to  bear  the  blame,  or 
else  the  place  in  which  they  are  plaoed. 

Another  detriment  to  Ferns  in  and  for  the 
house  is  that  of  overpottiog,  which  is  for  such 
purposes  a  great  mistake.  A  good  head  of 
fronds  upon  a  plant  with  plenty  of  roots  work- 
ing through  uL  the  soil  has  much  the  better 
chance  of  reaistii^  effiactually  any  change  of  or 
an  unfavouraUe  poaitioa.  Instead  of  over- 
potting,  let  the  work  be  done  tiioroughly  well 
when  it  is  done,  potting  firmly,  at  the  same 
time  using  the  soil  of  as  good  a  quality  as  it 
can  be  obtained.  If  the  work  of  potting  is  done 
loosely,  the  roots  rarely  tako  kindly  tn  the 
surface  soil,  the  result  bsing  that  this  booomes 
sour  or  is  washed  out  of  the  pot  in  watering. 
By  good  soil  I  do  not  mean  that  which  is  ricli 
or  incentive  to  a  rank  growth ;  too  much  peat 
or  leaf  soil  or  artificial  or  other  manures  would 
each  have  this  tendency,  whilst  loam  has  not. 
In  most  cases  I  would  use  a  proportion  of  peat, 
one-third  to  two-thirds  of  loam  with  sand  in 
addition  being  a  good  ratio.  But  some  may 
say,  why  net  employ  manorial  stimulants,  using 
as  an  ai^ument  in  their  favour  that  trade 
growers  do  BO?  Tosn^  my  reikis  iha,t  the 
two  objects  in  view  are  widefy  divergent. 
Those  who  grow  for  sale  wish  naturally  to  push 
along  their  plants  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
that  in  as  presentable  a  condition  as  can  be 
attained,  but  this  does  not  represent  durability 
afterwards.  The  proper  place  for  and  use  of 
such  incentives  to  growth  are  when  the  plants 
have  become  pot-bound.  Their  use  then  is 
commendable,  and  is  a  means  of  saving 
the  over- potting  previously  discouraged.  Of 
course  plants  that  have  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  take  mora  water,  but  this  is  the  very 
thing  we  like  to  see  them  do  in  subjects  of  this 
description.  If  a  plant  will  not  bake  water  so 
frequently  as  it  should  do,  it  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  something  being  wrong,  the  results  of 
which  will  quiddy  foUow.  It  surely  should  not 
be  any  trouole  to  give  a  little  closer  attention 
to  watering  in  auw  cases.  When  Ferns  that 
are  more  pot-bound  than  usual  are  used  in  the 
house,  it  IS  a  good  plan  to  safeguard  any  con- 
tingent^  of  injury  from  drought  by  placing  a 
saucer  under  the  pot ;  whilst  if  the  pot  stands 
in  a  vase  or  jardiniere,  some  Moss  around  it 
and  upon  the  surface  is  another  good  protection 
to  the  roots.  Another  assistance  to  Ferns  at 
such  times  is  that  of  watering  them  with  rain 
water  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  hard.  If 
standing  in  the  front  of  or  close  to  a  window, 
it  is  not  the  sunshine  which  will  do  tiie  plants 


so  much  harm  as  sharp  currents  of  air.  Yar 
instance,  if  the  window  be  thrown  widely  open, 
it  is  better  to  remove  the  plants  to  another 
IMrt,  or  drop  them  down  upon  the  floor  for  the 
time  being.  Where  gas  is  the  lighting  medium, 
there  is  rather  more  risk  of  injury ;  but  the 
plants,  if  removed  to  a  good  distance  from 
Jig^ts,  will  scarcely  feel  the  effects  of  it. 

The  following  may  be  taken  aa  a  good  selec- 
tion of  Fema  for  the  purposes  under  discussion. 
Of  the  Maiden-hairs,  A.  cuneatum  is  still  the 
most  reliable.  Of  other  forms  of  Adiantum, 
A.  pubesoens,  although  a  very  old  variety,  is 
yet  one  of  the  best.  The  Aspleniums  supplpr 
several  useful  varieties,  A.  bmbiferum,  A.  di- 
morphum,  A.  laxum  pumilum  and  A.  lucidum 
being  all  good  kinds.  Oyrtominm  falcatum  ia 
one  of  the  hardiest.  Of  the  Davallias,  D. 
canariensifl  and  D.  Mariesi  are  two  of  the  best. 
Lastrea  patens  and  Fhlebodium  aureum  are 
both  hardy  Ferns.  Nephrolepis  pectinata  and 
N.  tuberosa  are  the  best  of  this  genus.  Nipho- 
bolus  lingua  is  a  very  hardy  and  enduring 
Fern.  The  Pteris  family  provides  us  with 
several  of  the  best  for  the  purpose;  these 
embrace  the  forms  of  P.  cretica  (a  noUIis  and 
c.  Mayi  being  two  of  the  finest)  and  of  P.  sar- 
rulata  (s.  cristata  and  a.  ^istata  oompaeta  being 
chosen) ;  whilst  P.  tnmnla,  with  its  increanng 
forms,  deserves  especial  notice.  Of  Ferns  not 
so  reliable  are  the  many  forms  of  Adiantum, 
more  espemally  those  with  the  larger  pinme, 
cranpristi^  chiefly  the  stove  kinds.  The  Asple- 
niums, which  require  heat,  are  not  reliable, 
nor  are  the  same,  on  the  whole,  of  the  Daval- 
lias. The  Cheilanthes,  the  Lomarias,  the  Oym- 
nogrammas,  most  of  the  Nephrolepis  and  the 
hothouse  forms  of  the  Pteris  family  will  not  in 
either  case  withstand  adverse  treatment  so  well 
la  many  other  kinds.  FiuoBS. 


Uaiden-hair  7em  planted  out.— Calling 
on  the  Messrs.  Drover  at  their  Fare  bam  Nursery 
the  other  day,  I  saw  a  very  fine  batch  of  Vaiden- 
hair  Fern  growing  In  a  shallow  border  on  both 
sides  of  a  epan-roofed  plant  house,  from  which  an 
enormous  number  of  fronds  had  been  ga^ered 
since  it  had  occupi^  its  present  position — a  year. 
The  sides  of  the  hoase  were  of  the  usual  brick  pit 
character  employed  for  Cucumber  growing.  These 
had  been  fillM  up  to  within  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  retaining  wall  and  cemented  over. 
The  plants  were  ttuned  out  of  their  pots,  the  base 
reduced  and  stood  on  the  cement  base,  with  but  2 
inches  of  loamy  soil  filled  in  about  the  roots,  a 
little  more  being  employed  about  the  ball  of  each ; 
between  the  plants  there  is  but  a  depth  of  2  inches 
of  soil.  The  plants  are  standing  ra^er  thickly  to- 
gether ;  the  fronds  being  kept  hard  picked,  mach 
space  is  not  required.  Abnndanoe  of  water  Is  sop- 
plied  to  the  roots,  the  plants  also  b^ng  llberaUy 
fed,  a  warm  anH  moist  atmosphere  being  kept  up. 
The  plants  are  within  18  inches  of  the  glass  and 
appear  to  enjoy  their  somewhat  peculiar  position. 
— E. 

Hardy  Fema  for  rooms. — Many  of  the  hardy 
Fema  are  quite  as  well  adapted  for  room  decora- 
tion as  the  greenhouse  kinds  commonly  grown  for 
that  purpose.  Such  beautiful  varieties  as  the 
Welsh  Hard  Fern  (Folypodinm  vnlgare  cambricnm) 
and  the  Crested  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas 
cristata)  are  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  most  of  the 
Ferns  that  require  to  be  cultivated  under  glass 
throi^hout  the  year.  The  Scolopendriums,  Foly- 
podinms,  some  of  the  Lastreas,  and  Folystichums 
are  evergreen  if  merely  protected  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes our  winter  climate.  For  oorridoni,  entrance 
halls,  and  sindlar  places  where  cold  draughts  of 
au-  are  apt  to  come  and  where  the  temperature 
will  sometimes  fall  to  fraesing  point,  these  hardy 
Ferns  are  much  more  suitable  than  greenhouse 
kinds.  For  rooms  whw^a  ^^^B-ia^pPVidl'^ 
through  the)i^Msedito^mJ£»^V^>^I^°<v 
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better.  They  bear  withoat  in  jaiy  the  col  d  dninghts 
of  air  fchst  wladow  plants  are  freqaeotly  exposed 
to,  and  which  are  fatal  to  anything  that  has  an 
element  of  tenderness  In  it.  Many  a  window  now 
bare  in  the  winter  season  might  with  bnt  little 
trouble  and  expense  be  made  pleasant  in  this  way. 
During  tbe  sammer  months  the  plants  oan  be 
stood  In  the  open  air  io  a  oool,  sbady  place,  and  be 
browht  in  ^in  at  the  olose  of  the  antamn.  For 
window  decoration  in  towns  I  oonalder  these  ever- 
green hardy  Ferns  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
maoh  mote  aatisfactory  than  many  things  grown 
for  the  pnrpoM.— J.  B^aet. 


SHOUT  ifOTxa^—mtNa. 


AiUaatum  Telutinmn  ('*  A  TravtUar  in  South 
Amtriea  "), — This  ia  the  Dame  of  yoor  stouter  and  more 
robaiC  Fent  mwhei  B.  It  was  mtrodaced  to  oar  ({ar- 
dens  some  tweaty-five  yean  ago  by  M.  Linden,  of 
BriMMlg.  It  is  a  bold  growing  haDdsome  Fern. — 
W,  H.  G. 

Adiantum  hirtmn. — I  sm  in  reonpt  of  speoi- 
mnts,  which  I  take  to  be  those  of  this  speoiea,  from 
"  A  Trareller  in  Soath  America."  To  tbe  best  of  my 
belief  it  is  quite  new  u  »  gudev  plant.  It  is  very 
pretty,  closely  branched,  the  lunaae  rery  long,  the 
^nnles^loeely  set,  rery  eren,  and  the  stnn  quite 

Created  Pfceris  (W.  N.  Shurman). —theae  are 
remarlcable  and  very  beautiful  seedliags,  Nos.  1  and  3 
being  worth  particalar  attention.  No.  8  is  of  larger 
growth.  I  have  seen  umilar,  bat  they  are,  nererthelest, 
well  deserving  attention.  The  two  Aspileniams  I 
shonld  like  to  see  again,  and  the  Adiantom  also,  either 
pressed  oat  flat  or  in  a  fresh  state.— Q. 

Iiindsssa  exiianensla  ("A  Traveller  in  South 
America"). — Thi*,  your  speoimen  marked  C,ii  widely 
distributed  in  the  region  yea  seem  to  have  travelled  in. 
It  belonga  to  a  family  wluch  is  diffioolt  to  cnltimte.  I 
have  had  the  species  growinfr  several  times,  but  I  do 
not  thiuk  it  at  the  present  time  oould  be  found  ia  the 
ooontry,  and  I  do  not  think  you  are  likely  to  succeed 
with  spores.— W.  H.  G. 

Pelbea  bella. — A.  Johnson  sends  me  a  frond  from 
California  for  a  name,  which  I  give  above.  This 
s.'ems  to  me  such  a  rare  plant,  that  I  must  make  a  note 
of  it.  It  is  a  very  neat  and  pretty  species,  havicg 
btfunnate  fronds,  simewiiat  hard  in  texture,  and  about 
a  foot  in  height.  It  is  not  a  new  Fern,  for  some  few 
years  ago  this  species  was  imported  by  the  Messrs. 
\  eitch,  of  ChelMa,  bat  I  do  not  know  if  tbey  still 
possess  it. — G, 

Cheilanthes  fiirinosa.— Fine  fronds  of  this 
plant  come  from  the  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  who 
tell  me  the  spores  were  sent  them  from  India  for  G. 
Dalhonaiee,  bat,  as  far  as  I  know  Uie  latter  species,  it 
only  differs  from  farioosa  in  being  destitute  or  farina, 
C.  &rinoBa  is  a  beautiful  plant,  growing  2  feet  and 
upwards  in  height  with  broadly  deltoid  froada,  which 
are  several  times  divided,  the  upper  side  rich  bright 
green,  beh>w  thickly  covered  with  a  white  farioaceons 
powder.— W. 


Fynxa  caTdinalis  is  a  form  of  P.  japonioa 
but  quite  one  of  the  best  things  that  we  have 
seen  of  late  amongst  shrabs.  It  was  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Uortioaltoral  Society  on 
April  11  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  and  in  the 
garden  makes  a  splendid  featnze.  The  flowers 
are  not  only  of  large  size  and  full  rounded  form, 
but  tbe  colour  is  striking,  deep  oardinal-rose, 
whtob  glows  like  fire  in  the  sunlight,  A  la^e 
bash  is  a  brilliant  picture  of  vivid  ooloor,  set  off 
by  the  tender  green  leafage,  the  flowers  crowding 
the  shoots.  It  is  a  slirah  that  we  shoald  say 
wonld  become  popular  in  English  gardens. 

Ohineaa  Snowball  Tree  (Vibamnm  plicatnm) 
nnder  glass  makes  an  attractive  featnre  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  in  a  not  too  warm  house 
tiie  shmb  win  bloom  quite  early.  If  in  a  pot  it 
may  be  made  good  tue  of  for  decoration,  bat  will 
succeed  well  also  planted  out  in  the  conservatory 
border.  The  flowers  may  not  be  so  large  as  those 
in  tbe  open,  bat  they  are  produced  just  as  freely, 
every  branch  earning  a  bonchof  the  white  flower- 
headfl  on  the  stiff  shoots.  Tbe  lea&ge  is  diatlnot. 


deep  green,  wrinkled,  and  in  rich  contrast 
to  Uie  masses  of  bloom.  In  the  open  few  things 
are  finer  in  t3ie  season  than  this  shmb,  which 
is  quite  hardy  ezo^  perhaps  in  tbe  coldest  spots. 
It  likes  a  warm  soil,  bat  it  is  not  fastidions, 
and  should  be  planted  also  In  distinct  beds  on  the 
turf,  as  In  the  Boyal  GaMens,  Kew,  where  la^ 
beds  on  either  side  of  tbe  walk  leading  from  ^e 
Palm  house  to  tbe  river  give  colour  to  the  place 
in  the  summer. 


Orchids. 


DBNDROBIUM  JENKINSI, 

A  Mius  specimen  of  this  upon  a  block  of  wood 
comes  to  me  from  Manchester  from  Mr.  Oraw- 
ford,  and  which  I  have  returned  as  directed,  I 
had  not  seen  this  Orchid  for  some  years,  al- 
though at  one  time  I  used  to  grow  it  in  quan- 
tity. It  was  first  made  known  to  us  nearly 
sixty  yeara  ago  by  a  Capt  Jenkins,  who  found 
it  growing  in  large  masses  up<m  the  trees  in  the 
forests  about  Gualpara,  in  Aasam.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  found  in  other  parts  of  India, 
and  although  it  appears  to  be  common  in  India, 
it  does  not  gain  much  favour  with  our  Orohid 
growers.  Another  plant,  Vanda  Jenkinn,  was 
found     this  ume  Capt  Jenkins.   This,  whi^ 

1  have  not  seen  for  years,  1  have  new  seen 
flomr.  If  ai^  of  n^  readers  should  h^pen  to 
have  the  speoMB  in  bloom,  a  flover  wouM  be 
most  acceptable.  Dendrobium  Jenkinsi  is  a 
dense  creeping  specieB,  clothing  tbe  stems  on 
which  it  grows  as  thickly  as  Iv^,  The  small 
pseudo-bulbs  grow  only  about  an  inch  long,  and 
they  bear  a  small  solitary  leatheiy  leaf,  so  that 
the  whole  plant  does  not  rise  more  than  2  inches 
from  the  rhizome.  The  flowers,  either  singly 
or  in  pairs  and  freely  produced,  are  each  nearly 

2  inches  across,  the  colour  being  rich  golden 
yellow  with  a  deep  orange-coloured  lip,  which 
coDtraats  well  with  the  deep  metallic  green  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves.  This  plant  does 
best  upon  a  good-sized  block  of  wood  of  an  en- 
durable kind.  A  bare  block  appears  to  suit  it 
best,  although  when  first  put  upon  it  a  little 
Sphagnum  Moss  shcrald  be  fastened  with  it ; 
tnia  aasiBts  in  retaining  moisture  nntil  the  plant 
gats  established.  It  should  be  hung  up  near 
the  roof  glass,  freely  exposed  to  tiie  aun  sod 
light,  in  the  East  Indian  house,  shading  lightly 
only  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  and 
maiotainiiig  a  nice  moist  atmosphere.  After 
growth  is  finished  the  block  or  blodu  should 
be  removed  to  the  Cattleya  house  and  but  very 
little  water  given,  and  during  the  winter  I 
would  hang  the  plants  in  a  light  position  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  from 
whence  they  may  be  taken  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  show.  From  this  time  the  plants  will 
require  more  attention  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing. Do  not  wet  the  flowers,  and  be  sure  and 
let  them  remain  in  the  same  temperature  and 
the  same  atmosphere  in  which  they  open,  when 
they  will  last  quite  a  fortnight  in  perfection. 
I  like  to  grow  this  plant  rapidly  in  tbe  East 
Indian  house  in  prefwenoe  to  the  Cattleya 
house,  beoanse  if  propeily  rested  it  Beems  to 
flower  more  regularly  and  mcwe  freely. 

WUUAU  HUQH  OOWBK. 


Dendrobium  cbeltenhamenae.— Two  flowers 
under  this  name  come  from  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Ohel- 
tMiham.  He  says  it  is  a  hybrid  between  D.  lateo- 
lum  and  J>.  aoreum,  but  he  does  not  tell  me  who 
was  tlie  raiser,  and  I  had  not  heard  of  it  before. 
It  certainly  Is  a  very  beantlfol  flower,  with  an 
agreeable peifome.  Banhflowermeasores Scinches 


across,  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  half  an 
inch  wide,  thick  and  fleshy  In  textnre  and  prim- 
rose-yellow in  colour.  The  Up,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  petals,  is  primrose-yellow,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  snnace  is  bright  orange-yellow,  having 
a  few  radiating  streaks  of  deep  crimson,  the  edges 
prettily  frilled.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I 
think  this  is  the  first  hybrid  that  has  been  obtabied 
from  D.  luteolnm,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
something  more  about  it. — Q. 

Tanda  trioolor  Seegerse.  —  The  firm  of 
Seeger  and  Tropp,  in  Lordship  Lane,  Dulwlch, 
have  a  fine  lot  ol  imported  Yandas  from  quite  a 
new  district.  The  fiaot  of  their  floweripg  as  small 
plants  will  [Kobably  do  more  to  indnoe  growers  to 
again  take  up  the  cultivation  of  Vandaa  than  any- 
thing else,  especially  as  now  they  have  been  found 
to  t^ve  well  in  a  low  temperature  through  the 
winter  months.  The  variety  here  mentioned  is  a 
charming  flower,  tiaving  broad  round  sepals  and 
petals,  tiie  latter  only  teflezlng  in  a  small  di^ree. 
They  are  thlek  and  waxy  In  texture,  with  a  ground 
colour  of  creamy  white,  profusely  spotted  and 
streaked  with  olnnamon-browo,  and  a  faint  tinge 
of  rose  round  the  margin,  Up  broad  and  flat,  front 
lobe  deep  rosy  purple  at  the  base,  the  tip  lilac.  It 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  many  varieties  of 
this  plant  that  I  have  seen.— Q. 

Odontofloanuna  from  SydenlLam.— From 
Mr.  Dorman,  of  Laurie  Park,  oomes  a  flne  consign- 
ment of  this  genus,  mostly  consiBtlng  of  natural 
hybrids.  These  flowers,  althoogh  mostly  narrower 
in  the  sepals  and  petals  than  those  of  the  kinds 
which  we  look  upon  as  ori^nal  species,  are  yet 
beantifnllr  Rtotted,  and  the  plants  bloom  more 
fieely,  I  think,  than  their  supposed  parents.  The 
flowers  now  before  me  are  mostly  forms  of  O, 
Andersonianum  and  O.  Rackerlannm,  and  some 
of  them  are  exquisite.  No.  1  is  a  variety  called 
ornatum,  having  a  white  ground  very  much  and 
regularly  spotted  with  medtum-sized  blotches 
of  bright  chestnut.  Ko.  2  is  very  pretty  and 
nicely  marked.  Nos,  3  and  5  are  two  very 
handsome  varieties  both  well  deserving  names. 
No.  1  Is  called  O.  crispnm  Soottianum,  and  it 
shows  distinctly  that  O.  lateo-pnrpureum  was  one 
of  its  parents.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly 
equal,  the  latter  toothed  on  tbe  edges.  They  have 
a  yellowish  ground,  boldly  spotted  and  blotched 
with  dark  chestnut.  One  pure  white  flower,  pro- 
fnsdy  spotted  with  chestnut,  remarkably 
handsome.  Mr.  Dorman  grows  these  plants  re- 
markably well,  and  many  fine  and  new  varieties 
have  originated  from  his  collection.— W.  H. 

Voada  tricolor  Bohanlana.  —  This  is  a 
strong  growii^  variety,  which  was  named  by  Relch- 
enbacb.  It  is  a  very  fine  form,  the  petals  of  which 
torn  quite  round  with  age,  tl^us  bringing  the  china- 
white  of  tbeoutside  distinctly  to  view.  The  whole 
flower  of  theidantinqnestion  i9verymas8ive,groaod 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  huff-yellow,  thickly 
spotted  and  Uotched  with  reddish  brown,  whid^ 
however,  terminates  within  the  margin  and  leaves 
a  broad  border  of  buff-yellow  ;  lip  broad,  slightly 
recurved,  deep  rosy  crimson  at  the  base,  becoming 
paler  in  front  The  flowers  of  this  vsxiety  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Seeger,  of  Lordship  Lane,  Dulwiob,  remind 
one  very  much  of  those  of  V.  tricolor  planllabris,  but 
they  are  much  richer  and  brighter  in  colour.— 
W.  H.  G, 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflomm  Walkerianum 
(6'.  ^msAow).— Although  it  turn  been  said  tiiat 
this  speoiea  Uooms  later  in  the  season,  I  think 

this  month  and  the  next  may  be  looked  upon  as 
Its  normal  flowering  season.  I  saw  it  blooming 
last  mont^  in  Mr.  Williams'  collection,  and  now  I 
have  a  fine  raceme  of  the  variety  come  to  hand 
from  "  C.  H,"  ^lendidly  packed,  so  that  it  came 
out  of  Uie  box  quite  pwfect,  soaroely  a  flower 
being  Injored.  I  only  know  this  variety  from  the 
typioal  plant  by  the  greater  length  of  the  spike 
ana  the  somewhat  larger  flowers.  The  raceme  be- 
fore me  is  about  16  inches  long  and  many-fiowered, 
the  flowers  each  measuring  from  2  inches  to  2^ 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  pet»lsJ>dng|Qf  tbe 
purest  whltg)|gj«^igt^^(dyO@eWW>  I 
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am  told  this  plant  has  ntne  of  its  pendent  tmeses 
■till  Dpon  it,  [aovlog  Uiat  ]t  U  one  of  the  most 
beaatirnl  plants  iDtrodooed  from  Bnrmah  by  the 
Mflun.  Low,  of  Clapton.  A  flgnre  of  the  typo 
appeared  tn  Thi  Gabdeh,  Vol.  XXX.,  tab.  674. 


SHORT  NOTSS—OROHim. 


Ilendrobium  thyraiflonun.— I  send  yon  a 
.pnotognph  of  the  abore  plant  whiah  I  now  have  in 
flower  with  twenty-fire  Uooms  upon  it,  many  of  which 
are  exacily_12  inches  long.  The  plant  had  thirty-nine 
bads  npon  it,  bat  my  gardener,  thinking  tbi§  number 
waa  more  than  the  plant  wonid  stand,  oat  off  fourteen, 
thaalMvinatwenty.fiTe,  which  are  now  in  full  beantr. 
— W.  A.  MiLNia,  IbH#v  Hoii,  S^elif. 

Dendrobiuxn  rhodostoma.— Abnnohofflowen 
of  tbu  pretty  Veit=hian  hybrid  aleo  eomea  from  Mr. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham.  He  says  the  plant  has  many 
ioeh  hmuuiea  on  it  at  the  present  time,  and  it  ii 
"^'y  wTOs  in  bloom.  The  flowers,  which  are 
wbtte,  with  the  tips  of  all  the  segments  pnrplish 
crimson,  and  on  tiie  disc  of  the  tip  a  brood  petch  of 
golden  yellow,  are  rery  bright  andhandaome.— W. 

Vanda.  ccBroleacena.— I  am  asked  by  J.  Uansell, 
who  sends  some  flowers  of  this  speoles,  if  it  is  not 
a  very  cnrions  time  for  it  to  bloom.  I  see  nothing 
so  Yery  remarkable  in  the  oooorrenoe  :  In  fact,  I 
had  when  with  HeMrs.  Rollissoa  and  Sons,  of 
Tooting  eome  forty  or  fifty  plants,  all  of  whiob 
flowered  towards  the  end  of  January.  These  bad 
been  imported  the  aatomn  pnTfoosIy,  so  that  there 
was  perhaps  some  reason  for  their  blooming  so 
early.  The  end  of  May  and  be^nning  of  Jane  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  ostal  flowering  season.  The 
blooms  sent  represent  a  very  dark  oolonied  variety. 
— W.  H.  Q. 


Rose  Garden. 

LtCiIBB  V.  BOSES. 

I  Hu»T  apoloffise  for  delaying  so  long  to  reply 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Qrahame's  letter  on  th«  subject, 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  March  4.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  handled  by  so  courteous  and 
able  a  critio  as  Mr.  Orahame,  one  who  grows 
Lilies  equally  with  Bosee,  and  I  will  confess  at 
the  ootaet  that,  aa  renrds  fragrance  and  lasting, 
my  aeutenoe,  "He  Bose Ugone  in  twenty-four 
houis »  was  iaootrect.  When  I  wrote  I  was 
^inlcing  of  Hybrid  Perpetnals  and  toi^ot  Tea 
Boses.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  G^ame, 
but  I  will  admit  that  Tea  Boses,  if  cut  in  bud, 
keep  good  for  three  days  as  regards  fragrance 
and  colour,  nor  do  I  want  in  any  way  to  dis- 
pange  the  Boss  and  its  culture,  but  rather  to 
claim  for  the  LUy  an  equal  regard,  all  the  more 
because  iu  the  soils  where  Boms  can  be  success- 
fully nown  many  Liliee  will  do  well.  As  re- 
gards Lilies  taking  a  lutck  seat,  I  may  ask,  where 
are  the  special  shows  at  which  the  Lily  is 
honoured  like  the  Rose  %  Where  is  the  National 
Lily  Society  ?  Not  vet  in  existence.  The  Nar- 
cissus, the  Ohrysanthemum,  the  Rose,  the  Or- 
chid, and  otherplants  all  claim  special  honours, 
na^even  oonferenoee ;  none  have  yet  been  ac- 
corded the  Lily.  I  do  not  remember  one  horti- 
cultural exhibition  at  which  Lilies  have  been 
specially  to  the  front  .Agidn,  I  may  ask,  how 
many  new  Lilies  have  been  raised  by  growers  ? 
The  new  Lily  hybrids  m»  be  counted  on  the 
fingers.  How  many  new  Roses,  new  Chrysan- 
themums, new  Narcissi,  Gladioli,  nay  even  Or- 
chids, are  annually  brought  under  our  notice  I 
Does  not  this  tend  to  prove  my  proposition 
that  Lthes  take  a  back  seat  ?  Yet,  it  you  com- 
IWire  the  original  existing  types  of  Lilies,  Roses, 
Chrysanthemums,  &c,,  unimproved  by  man's 
hands,  the  verdict  for  colour,  grace,  ficafirance 
and  variety  would,  I  think,  be  given  to  Lilies. 


Here,  then,  is  a  wide  field  for  future  hybrid- 
isers.  As  usual,  in  this  respect  the  J apanese  are 
to  the  front.  Their  new  hybrid  Uke-uri, 
which,  anglicised,  is  Hockey's  Lily  (uri  being 
Japanese  for  Lily),  or  Lilium  Hookeyi,  said  to 
be  a  cross  between  speciosum  and  longiflomm, 
is  a  very  robust  promising  varietar.  It  throws 
up  a  Bteonff  growth  with  reddish  brown  stem 
and  shoot  like  thoae  of  specioBttm,  thon(^  the 
bulb,  very  distinefe  in  dutracter,  has  more  of 
the  longiflorum  about  it.  If  the  large  white 
flowers  are  anything  like  the  Japanoio  draw- 
ings, it  will  prove  a  great  fovonrite.  I  hear, 
too,  from  Amerioa  of  some  very  promising 
seedlings  with  L.  excelsum  as  one  of  the 
parents,  and  there  were  a  Lilium  Parkmanni 
and  L.  Melpomene  hybrids  and  perhaps  a  few 
more  ;  but  compare  uieee  isolated  attompte  at 
improvement  on  the  original  type  with  what 
has  been  and  is  being  done  for  the  Rose, 
Gladiolus,  Chrysanthemum,  &o.  ;  it  is  nothing. 
Why  is  tjiis  I  We  ransack  the  world  for  new 
Lilies,  but  we  do  not  create  new  forms  at 
home. 

Mr.  Grahams  asks  for  a  Lily  to  WMnuffe  in 
colour  with  Mar^dial  NieL  I  thkik  JUIinm 
Parryi  would  do  so. 

As  r^iards  pot  onltnre,  like  Mr.  Grahame  I 
would  never  advocate  it  where  Lilies  can  be 
^wn  to  perfectim  in  the  opoi  groimd ;  but  it 
IB  just  where  this  cannot  oe  done  that  pot 
culture  comes  in  for  my  favonrifeea.  I  oould 
not  hope  here  in  my  small,  dry  town  ffardm  to 
grow  Lilies  successfully,  except,  perhaps,  L. 
longiflorum,  but  my  pot  Lilies  are  superb.  I 
have  this  year  twent^  kinds  in  pots,  and  hope 
to  have  a  grand  display  with  Browni,  odorum, 
auratum,  rubro-vittatnm,  Hookeyi,  Henryi, 
sulphureum,  formosanum,  and  various  varieties 
of  speciosum.  These  few  spedal  pets  at 
home,  grown  to  perfection  and  daily  admired, 
give  me  far  more  pleasure  than  the  larger  quan- 
tities ^wn  in  my  garden  outside  the  town 
and  vuited  less  frequently.  I  can  linger 
lovii^y  over  the  few,  while  1  hur^  over  the 
many.  Albxandbr  Walucb. 

a>IeAsffn-. 


A  fine  new  hybrid  Olematia.— The  current 
number  of  the  Paris  Awm  Sortusole  gives  a  col- 
oured plate  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinotlr  coloured  forms  of  these  useful  and  most 
f  ree-bloomlng  hardy  trailers  I  have  ever  seen,  which 
should  be  a  great  and  most  desirable  acquisition  to 
all  collectors  of  hardy  climbing  plants.  It  is 
named  Mme.  Edonard  Andr6,  and  made  Its  first 
appearanoe  in  public  last  year  at  the  Jane  show  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Tours,  where  it 
attracted  general  admiration.  It  is  said  to  dtfler 
from  most,  if  not  all,  other  varieties  approaohiog 
it  in  ociaar  tav  bavieg  for  Its  parentv  0.  pMens  and 
C.  JaokmannI,  instead  of  O.  Vltioella  and  C.  Jack- 
manni,  as  the  others  have.  It  certainly  better 
deserves  the  name  of  a  really  red-flowered  Cle- 
matis than  any  other  variety  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  The  colour  Is 
described  in  the  accompanying  letterpress  as  "a 
fine  deep  carmine-red,  shaded  with  vermilion  and 
infused  with  violet"  A  number  ofplants  of  this 
fine  novelty  have  been  sent  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  and  It  is  now  being  sent  out  1^  M.  Baron- 
Viellaid,  nurseryman  at  Orleans,  Loiiet,  Fiance 

— W.  B.  GlTHBLBTON. 

A  uaefol  box.— I  have  had  bozee  in  use  the 
past  ten  years  which  I  have  found  very  bandy  and 
convenient  for  all  pnrposes.  They  were  made 
originally  for  sprouting  early  Potatoes  In,  and  can 
be  placed  one  above  another  up  to  the  ceiling 
They  can  be  carried  with  ease,  b^ng  2  feet  6  inches 
long.  16  inches  broad,  3  Inches  deep,  and  made  of 
4-inoh  board,  the  end  pieces  being  1  Inch  tbiok 
and  4|  inches  deep,  with  handle  holes.  For 


sowing  seeds  and  pricking  out  plants,  these 
boxes  are  altogether  more  ecsnomical  than  small 
pots.  I  have  bad  them  many  times  swung  up  near 
the  glass  in  the  greenhouse.  In  frames  Uiey  may 
be  fllled  with  Strawbeny  plants  and  kept  near  the 
glass.  Mushrooms  ooming  on  anderoeaOi.  Tb^ 
are  idso  handy  for  ourying  small  pots,  plants,  ftc. 
and  tn  planting  Potatoes  the  boxes  are  t^en  into 
the  field  and  the  sprouted  Potatoes  [danted  directly 
ont  of  them.  Afterwards  when  cleaned  their  place 
Is  in  the  fruit  room  or  cellar,  and  this  is  where 
they  an  particnlariy  serviceable,  as  you  may  store 
with  safMy  a  quantity  of  friut  bi  a  soiall  space, 
each  box  oontnlning  cms  layer  of  ofaoioe  Pears  or 
late  Apples.— eTV^B. 
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CONE-FLOWERS. 

(with  a  colourbd  flats  ok  rvdbioku 
puepurba.*) 

Wb  are  largely,  indeed  almost  wholly,  indebted 
to  North  America  for  the  fine  displays  we  are 
enabled  to  enjoy  in  the  open  air  during  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  months.  Sunflowers, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  SiIphiums,RudbeGkias,  and 
a  whole  host  of  other  composites  are  all  avail- 
able for  our  flower  borders  at  ^is  time,  and  if 
treated  well  they  will  always  give  the  desired 
return.  A  good  mixed  border  is  <me  of  the 
most  delightful  and  interesting  spots  in  a  gar- 
den, and  a^  these  Cone-floweis  bloom  all 
through  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  they 
will  be  found  almost  indiraensable  for  this 
purpose.  R.  laoiniata,  oc<»aentaIia,  maxima, 
call  lomioa,  and  othus  are  attractive  on 
acconnti  of  dieir  massive  foliage  as  wall  as  cm 
account  of  their  flowers.  They  are,  however, 
rather  coarser  growing  than  the  other  species 
mentioned,  and  unless  the  border  be  a  large 
one  they  will  hardly  be  wanted. 

All  the  RudbeduBB  are  hardy,  and  mi^  be 
leadity  increased  by  division. 

R  BicoLOB,  a  hardy  snnaal,  is  wdl  wottb  a 

glace  in  the  border,  where  its  nnnmoos  fall  yellow 
owers  are  very  striking. 

R.  HiBTA  is  a  biennial,  somewhat  resembling  H. 
speoiosa,  but  taller  and  ooarser.  It  is,  however,  a 
usefol  border  fdant  and  stands  fairly  severe 
inters  welL  Its  flowers  are  golden  yellow. 
Native  of  Texas  and  the  wanner  parts  of  North 
America. 

B.  PiTRFUBBA,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  accom- 
panies these  notes,  is  a  very  old  garden  plant,  well 
known  to  Linnnas  and  Miller,  and  holding  air 
honoured  place  in  the  first  number  of  the  BataitU 
col  Magazine.  Dr.  Gray,  in  "  Synoptical  Flora  of 
Nmth  America,"  places  It  in  the  genus  Echinaoea 
along  with  angustlfoUa ;  but  the  old  name  of  Rnd- 
beckia  has  been  retained  in  the  "  Qenera  Plan- 
tarom,"  and  is,  [>erhape,  the  commonest  in  gardens 
at  the  present  time.  It  is,  however,  often  met  with 
under  the  specifio  name  of  serottna,  although  the 
above  is  the  correct  one.  In  the  Botanieal  Maga- 
zine it  is  stated  that  this  species  difEers  from  sU 
the  others  In  having  purple  pendulous  petals.  This 
is  not  quite  correct,  as  R.  atro-rubens,  triloba  and 
fulgida  are  all  more  or  less  so,  the  first  especially, 
which  has  dark  purple  flowers.  Miller  appears  to 
have  considered  R.  purpurea  tender,  although  I 
have  never  foond  it  so;  it  is,  however,  a  gross 
feeder  and  requires  strong,  rich  aoXl  to  kia^it  in 
good  condition.  As  shown  in  the  [date,  which  was 
drawn  from  a  large  group  in  the  rock  garden  at 
Kew,  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beaatifnl  of 
the  genus,  and  the  reason  of  its  scarcity,  or  one 


*  Drawn  for  Tbb  Garden  ia  the  Royal  Gudens, 
Sew,  hw  Gertrude  Hamilton.  Ai^nst  30,  1893.  Litho- 
]p»pnea  and  printed  by  Guillaoa^  Severeyns. 
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may  aay  nnpopnlaritjr,  is  tbat  it  reqnirea  more  at- 
tention and  Rood  caldvatioa  than  way  at  the 
otbera,  ezceptiDg  R.  maxima.  It  1b  a  trae  peren- 
nial and  makes  a  handsome  border  pluat, 
and,  when  it  flowers  freelj,  it  is  always  attrac- 
tive. The  best  way  to  Ineraase  it  Is  bj  seeds,  my 
experience  being  that  it  does  not  like  being  dis- 
tarbed  mncb.  It  flowers  in  Jnly  and  Angost. 
Katlve  oC  North  America. 

R.  BFBCI08A,  or  R.  Newmanni,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  dwarf  species.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  free-flowering  plant,  and  is  now 
Iftigely  naed  in  bedsandforgroapingin  harbaoeooB 
borders.  Unlike  many  of  the  other  species,  it  may 
be  increMed  to  almost  any  extent  by  division, 
which  will  always  be  best  done  In  spring  just  as 
growth  commences.  It  rarely  exceeds  1}  feet  to 
2  feet  in  height,  prodaoing  oameroos  flowers  of  a 
rich  golden  yellow.  It  flowers  in  summer,  and  is 
a  native  of  moist,  rich  gronnd  in  Miohi{^,  Ar- 
kanns,  Jtc.  In  a  note  Dr.  Gray  says  it  has  long 
been  cnltlvated  in  gardens  as  B.  falgida,  a  species 
I  have  only  fewloe  seen  alive. 

R.  6UB-T0HBNTO8A,  althoogh  an  old  plant.  Is  hj 
no  means  common  in  gardens,  and  I  believe  its 
reintrodaction  is  due  to  the  Rev.  W.  Dod;  of 
Halpas.  It  is  a  somewhat  straggling  branching 
species  2  feet  to  S  feet  high,  neariy  allied  to  R. 
triloba.  The  fiowera,  not  Iwge,  thoDgfa  nameroos 
and  showy,  are  ydlow.  Native  of  North  Ameorloa. 

D.  DXTAB. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITOHBN  GARDEN. 

Beoccol:.— Even  if  the  Broccoli  crop  may  have 
failed  this  season  in  some  gardens,  the  cultivator 
ehoold  not  be  deterred  from  trying  again.  The 
first  week  In  May  is  qalte  early  enoagh  to  raise  the 
plants.  For  the  seed  bed  select  an  open  position 
the  soil  also  being  In  a  fairly  fertile  atats  and  also 
well  worked.  Draw  the  drills  at  least  15  inches 
apart,  and  if  the  ground  should  be  lompr,  scatter 
some  old  potting  soil  over  the  seeds,  this  ensnrlng 
an  even  germination  and  tending  to  keep  away  fly. 

Main-chop  Beht.— The  gronnd  where  this  is  to 
be  sown  will  have  been  got  into  a  well-pnlvorised 
state  by  early  digging,  the  site  selected  bei^  one 
which  has  not  been  recently  manured,  this  having 
a  tendency  to  oaose  the  roots  to  become  forked 
A  dressing  of  bnmt  refuse  and  soot  and  a  little 
salt  lightly  sprinkled  over  the  sorfaoe  are  very  bene- 
ficial. If  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  dry  at 
the  time  of  seed-sowing,  draw  the  drills  over-night 
and  moisten  them,  at  the  same  time  put^ng 
the  seeds  in  to  soak.  The  drills  should  be  drawn 
16  incbee  npKtt  and  abont  2  iDobes  In  depth.  If 
the  soil  ie  loose,  lightly  and  evenly  tread  the  snr- 
face  prevloas  to  drawing  the  drUls, 

Cabdoons.— Cardoons  mtist  have  very  generous 
treatment,  as  if  not,  the  grower  will  be  only  re- 
warded for  his  pains  with  plants  running  to  flower- 
stem,  when,  of  coarse,  they  would  be  quite  use- 
less. There  are  two  methods  of  raising  the  plants 
either  in  pots  or  sowing  direct  In  the  open  The 
former  U  adapted  for  oold  soils,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  become 
stunted  or  pot-bonnd  before  being  planted.  When 
raised  in  pots,  place  two  or  three  seeds  In  a  4-inch 
pot,  thinning  the  seedlings  out  to  one.  The  pots 
bre  best  placed  on  a  half-spent  hotbed,  keeping 
the  soil  fairly  moist.  Cardoons  shonld  be  planted 
oat  in  a  trench  prepared  as  for  Celery,  as  during  a 
dry  time  they  will  take jdentlfal  ramdies  of  water 
and  ocoad(UiaUy  UqoKl  manure.  Tw  sowing  in 
the  open,  prepare  a  trench,  woiMng  In  abundance 
of  manure  and  fllling  up  with  fwUle  soil.  If  the 
soil  la  cold,  bring  the  trenches  almost  up  to  the 
level.  Place  two  or  three  seeds  together  at  inter- 
vals of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  afterwards  thinning 
out  the  plants  to  one.  a  distance  of  2  feet  or  3  feet 
apart,  as  the  case  may  he,  being  left  between 
eaoh. 


Sals  AFT  and  Scobzoncba.— To  succeed  with 
these  two  useful  winter  vegetables,  a  good  light 
and  fertile  soil,  devoid  of  recent  additions  of  solid 
manure,  is  essential.  Too  early  soning  must  also 
be  gavded  against.  The  end  of  the  first  week  in 
May  or  even  a  few  dm  later  is  early  enoagh  for 
sowing.  If  the  soil  IS  not  sufficiently  deep  and 
fertile,  the  beat  course  is  to  prepare  treaches, 
which  shonld  be  taken  out  16  inches  or  18  inohes 
in  depth.  Over  the  bottom  spread  a  layer  of  ma- 
nure to  the  depth  of  4  inches  and  All  up  with  old 
and  sandy  potting  soil.  Considering  that  a  row 
of  eaoh  is  suffioieot  for  roost  establishments,  the 
extra  trouble  entailed  to  secare  clean  roots  is  well 
expended. 

Chioobt  OB  WiTLOOF. — As  a  winter  and  spring 
salad,  when  properly  blanched,  the  above  is  now 
well  known.  An  article  calling  attention  to  the 
merits  of  the  true  Brussebi  Witloof  was  recently 
published  in  Tbb  Gabden.  The  preparation  of 
the  plants  most  now  receive  attenUrai,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  sni^ly  of  roota  available  for  both 
salad  and  oocAine  when  the  time  comes.  Any 
good  fertile  soil  wUl  grow  the  roots.  Drills  should 
be  drawn  18  ioohea  or  even  2  feet  apart,  the  seeds 
being  sown  thinly,  afterwards  thinning  ont  to  a 
foot  apart.  An  occasional  hoeing  to  keep  down 
weed*  until  the  plants  nu^e  a  fair  start  will  be 
all  the  attention  needed.  A.  Youmg. 


HARDT  FRUITS. 

Apbicots.— The  very  severe  frosts  experienced 
daring  the  week  ending  April  IS  did  but  little 
damage  to  the  fruit,  thanks  in  many  oases  to  a 
good  covering  of  foliage,  as  well  as  the  osual  pro- 
tection in  the  shape  of  blinds  and  nets.  So 
heavily  set  with  fruit  are  the  trees,  that  there 
most  be  no  further  delay  in  thinning  the  crops 
very  freely,  or  all  win  be  ranch  below  the  average 
in  point  of  slse  and  quality.  If  the  green  fruits 
are  put  to  a  good  use,  then  the  thinning  after  the 
first  severe  lightening  of  crop  may  well  be  done 
piecemeal.  It  need  hardly  be  added  tbat  only  the 
fruit  bMt  idaced  for  swelling  to  its  fall  slse  shonld 
be  reMurea,  In  partloiilar  leaving  none  near  to  the 
nails  and  short  dead  spurs,  if  any.  There  oug^t  to 
be  no  farther  need  for  protection,  and  the  fish 
nets  should  certainly  be  taken  down  if  they  were 
not  origioally  fixed  well  clear  of  the  trees  or  if 
caterpiUars  are  troublesome.  Birds  appear  to 
have  done  good  service  in  clearing  these  pests 
from  trees  to  which  they  have  free  access,  as  only 
the  trees  under  fish  nets  are  infested  by  the 
oateririllars  of  tho  winter  and  msgide  motha.  The 
fnmer  are  small  and  will  he  found  enclosed  In 
the  leaves  on  which  they  are  feeding,  and  which 
also  afford  them  good  protection.  AJl  things  con- 
sidered, the  simplest  way  of  getting  rid  of  both 
Unds  of  caterpillars  is  to  crush  them  where  they 
are,  this  being  done  at  the  same  time  the  thinning 
ont  of  the  frnlt  and  stopping  of  the  shoots  are 
being  attended  to.  If  the  glass  is  kept  fixed  over 
the  trees,  this  will  forward  the  fniit  and  promote 
an  early  ripening  of  the  wood  to  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  wall,  but  the  trees  ought  to  be 
syringed  freely  with  clear  water  about  4  p.m.  on 
clear  days,  or  otherwise  red  spider  will  be  in  the 
ascendant. 

Pbachbs  and  Nbotabinbs.  —  These  again 
paased  through  a  very  trying  ordeal  satisfactorily, 
all  the  trees  being  well  fnmlabed  with  fruit. 
Thinning  ont  ought,  therefore,  to  be  freely  resorted 
to  at  once,  that  is,  if  not  already  done,  those  re- 
served being  cleared  at  the  same  time  of  dead 
flowers  where  tiieae  are  matted  tc^ether  or  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  by  the  aid  of  a  syringe  or  engine  and 
olear  water.  Cold  winds  constantly  playing  on 
the  early  formed  leaves  have  oanaed  many  of  Uiem 
to  "blister "badly,  and  these  great  fleshy  leaves 
abootd  be  kept  [dcked  off,  as  they  evidently  cannot 
perform  their  proper  functions,  and  left  on  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Green-fly  is  also  more 
troublesome  tbao  it  was  last  season.  Strong  in- 
seotlcldes  must  not  be  employed  against  these  or 
other  Insect  pests,  as  they  are  liable  to  damage 
the  sUna  of  the  fmlt.  In  many  instanoes  the 


worst  infested  shoots  may  be  pulled  off  the  trees 
and  destroyed,  and  a  free  use  of  soapy  water,  ap- 
plied with  a  syringe  or  garden  engine  will  usually 
keep  the  rest  of  the  tree  clean.  Shonld  this  not 
b9  snffii^ent,  then  boil  4  ozs.  of  Quassia  chips  in 
1  gallon  of  water  for  not  less  than  one  hoar ;  in 
this  dissolve  2  ozs.  of  aoft  soap,  strain  and  dilnte 
with  3  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  qrringe  every 
put  of  the  infested  trees  with  this.  This  bdog 
done  over-night,  syringe  the  trees  heavily  with 
clear  water  the  next  morning,  and  then  dust 
newly-slaked  lime  freely  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  i^ihides, 
or  otherwise  many  of  them  will  revive  and  return 
to  their  former  quarters.  Tobacco  powder  well 
driven  Into  the  infested  points  and  syringed  off 
the  next  morning  is  the  b^t  remedy  for  the  more 
tenacious  and  very  injarioos  black-fly.  Freely 
syringing  the  trees  at  about  5  p.m.  on  vrarm  days 
and  then  running  down  or  opening  out  the  blinds 
will  serve  to  keep  the  trees  growing  freely,  also 
forwarding  the  fmlt  considerably. 

Pluhs.— These  flowered  very  abundantly,  and  in 
some  «tee  either  the  flowers  or  newly-set  fruit 
have  esc^wd  destraction  by  frosts.  The  dead 
flowers,  when  allowed  to  hang  about  the  trees, 
serve  as  good  hiding-places  for  caterpillars,  and  all, 
therefore,  that  cannot  be  syringed  off  shonld  be 
removed  by  hand.  Where  the  fruit  baa  set  freely, 
and  in  moat  inatanoea  the  cnm  iriU  either  be  ex- 
c^Uonally  heavy  or  far  too  l^ht,  the  thinning  out 
shonld  be  commenced  early,  completing  this  work 
when  the  Flams  are  la^e  enoagh  for  niaJdng  into 
pies  or  preserves.  Thinning  out  the  young 
shoots  ooght  also  to  be  persevered  with.  Some 
few  are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  extension,  filling 
in  blank  spaces,  and  for  covering  or  taking  the 
place  of  naked  stems,  and  for  those  purposes  side 
and  leading  shoots  should  be  reserved  to  their  fall 
length.  The  short  and  apparently  stunted  shoots 
wil^  if  left  fUone,  beyond  tninniog  to  a  distance  of 
about  3  inches  apart  on  each  side  of  the  branch, 
fiower  freely  next  season,  these  being  known  as 
natural  fruiting  spurs.  Other  shoots  that  are 
growing  strongly  aod  not  required  for  famishing 
shonld  be  stopped  at  the  foorth  or  fifth  leaf.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  flowers  on  spars 
growing  straight  out  from  the  trees  are  the  moat 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts,  and  not  many  of 
these  spurs  should  be  allowed  to  form.  Aphis 
attacks,  the  Plum  aphis  being  particularly  trouble- 
some, should  be  kept  in  check  In  the  same  way  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  infested  Peach  troM. 

Pbabb.— This  season  the  trees  bloomed  more 
strongly  than  usual,  and  the  fmlt  on  early-flower- 
ing  trees  set  in  great  bunches.  Especially  Is  this 
the  case  vrith  Josephine  de  Malines,  Knight's  Mon- 
arch, Glou  Morceau,  Doyenn6  dn  Comice,  Benrrg 
d'Amanlis,  Passe  Colmar^and  Winter  Nelis.  No 
heavy  rains  having  fallen,  the  flower-petals  are 
till  clinging  to  the  fruit,  and  caterpillaTS  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  covering.  Especially  la 
this  the  case  where  the  fruit  is  in  great  bnoches, 
and  in  addition  to  heavily  syringing  the  trees  in 
order  to  clear  them  of  rubbish,  thinning  out  the 
fruit  ought  also  to  commence  at  once.  Three  or 
four  froits  in  a  bunch  are  enough  to  leave  at  pre- 
sent, the  final  thinning  being  deferred  till  it  is 
seen  whioh  are  the  most  perfectly  formed  and  to 
what  extent  frosts  have  injured  the  crop.  As  yet 
only  protected  trees  seem  to  be  infested  with 
caterpillars,  and  unless  the  attack  is  severe,  crush- 
ing them  is  the  safest  and  best  remedy.  Trees  in 
the  open  have  fared  badly,  frosts  completely  spoil- 
ing the  flowers  and  buds.  Young  trained  treefi, 
whether  against  walls  or  in  the  open,  may  well 
have  the  side  shoots  thinned  out,  all  other  than 
t^ose  required  for  fnmiahlng  wall  or  trellis  apace 
being  pinched  back  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf. 

W.  Iggcldbm. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  continued  warm  and  dry  weather  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  watering  and  damping'down  in  the 
honaea.  The  ahading  has  also  been  a  very  easy 
matter,  as  it  haa  merely  beeajnfi  down  wh^  the 
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ieldom  reqnlred  removlnf;:  again  until  the  bud  be- 
gan to  decHne.  The  cool  bouse  has  reqaired  plenty 
of  water  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  paths  and  under 
tne  stages,  and  the  front  TOntllators  to  be  ahat.  Id 
order  that  the  drying  effects  of  east  winds  shoald 
not  tell  npon  the  plants.  Amongst  other  nsefal 
Orchids  now  opening  their  Sowers  the  evergreen 
Calanthes  hold  a  good  position.  The  pure  white 
C.  Teratrifolia  is  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  ever- 
green ipecies— Id  fact,  it  was  the  flret  Calanthe  in- 
trodaoed  into  England.  The  plants  ate  not  grown 
now  maob  better  ^lan  they  used  to  be  when  the 
p!ant  was  figured  for  the  Qrst  time  In  the  Botani- 
cal Begifter  from  a  specimen  grown  by  Mr. 
Colvili  In  bis  hothouse  at  Chelsea ;  it  had  three 
spikes  from  one  growth,  and  these  each  attained  a 
ndght  of  3  feet.  When  a  large  specimen  like  this  is 
obtained  It  makes  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  will 
last  in  flower  for  nearly  two  moatfas.  As  a  guide 
to  CQltivators,  It  may  be  desirable  to  say  that  in 
New  South  Wales  where  the  plant  grows  naturally 
it  is  found  near  the  banks  of  streams  growing  in 
loose  decayed  vegetable  matter.  We  grow  onr 
^ants  la  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  deoajred  manure, 
with  a  little  sand  added.  The  i^ta,  espe- 
dally  at  this  Mason,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
get  over^lry  at  the  roots.  It  Is  a  good  tlms  to  re- 
pot them  as  soon  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom.  C 
masoca  is  an  aUled  erei^reen  species  which  does 
not  seem  to  do  quite  so  well  under  cultivation.  It 
should  be  placed  with  C.  veratrifoUa  on  the  shady 
Bide  of  the  Cattleva  house,  not  too  near  the  roof 
glass.  C!alantheDominil,ni8edbetweeDC.masaca 
and  C.  f  areata,  seems  to  have  almost  passed  out  of 
cultivation.  C.  furcata  diSers  from  C.  veratrifolia 
merely  in  the  larger  size  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
lip.  C.  Dominii  is  an  interesting  plant,  it  for  no 
other  reason  except  that  it  was  the  first  hybrid 
Orchid  flowered  in  England ;  the  seed  was  ob- 
tained la  1854  and  the  first  plant  flowered  in  1856 
This  plant  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
others.  The  finest  plant  X  ever  saw  of  it,  or  per- 
haps the  flnest  ever  seen,  was  grown  in  the 
coUection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Bart.,  Burford 
Lodge.  Both  the  parents  flower  in  May,  but 
the  progeny  flowerei  for  the  flrat  time  in  Octo- 
ber. By  freely  watering  and  not  giving  too  much 
beat,  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  good  health, 
except  that  they  are  Uable  to  the  attacks  of  two 
paiasiteB,  viz.,  yellow  aphis  and  the  brown  scale. 
The  former  gets  in  amongst  the  flowers  and  ruins 
them ;  tobacco  smoke  will  destroy  it,  while  the 
brown  scale  gets  upon  the  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  spreads  with  amazing 
n4>idity.  This  scale  passes  through  the  winter  in 
the  form  of  prominent  round  balls  attached  to  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves.  These  balls  oontaia  what 
appears  to  be  white  dust,  bnt  which  U  in  reality  the 
germs  of  the  scale.  These  sboold  be  removed  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  and  if  the  leaves  are  washed  ' 
underneath  at  the  same  time,  the  pest  is  crippled 
for  the  season.  With  these  Calanthes  we  grow  the 
Anguloas,  such  a?  A.  Clowesl,  A.  Ruokert  and  A. 
nniflora  superba.  They  make  rather  large  leaves, 
wid  take  up  too  mnoh  room  in  tlie  opinion  of  some, 
but  tbe  flowers  are  so  distinct  and  beaQtifal,<'that 
few  Orchid  growers  like  to  be  without  them.  Oar 
plants  of  A.  Clowesi  have  flowmd  rather  early  this 
year;  some  of  the  blooms  are  even  now  showing 
evident  signs  of  decay. 

Both  the  spotted  and  unspotted  forms  of  Cym- 
bidium  ebnmeum  have  flowered  grandly  tbls  year, 
bat  tbe  last  blooms  have  been  removed,  and  I 
intend  this  week  to  repot  the  plants.  C.  Masters!, 
which  flowers  in  the  early  winter,  shoald  also  be 
repotted  when  the  blooming  period  is  over.  They 
all  do  best  with  the  treatment  given  to  the  ever- 
green Calanthes.  Those  who  are  fortnnate  In  hav- 
ing plants  of  Cymbidium  Farishi  will  find  them  do 
well  planted  in  peat  and  sphagnum,  growing  them  in 
the  temperature  of  the  East  India  house.  I  wrote 
of  the  onltore  of  Phajns  HamUoti  last  year,  and 
recommended  its  being  grown  In  the  warmest 
hoaee,  as  it  Is  a  native  of  the  interior  of  Madagas- 
car. The  general  oonsensos  of  opinion  of  the  best 
growers,  including  the  importers,  Messrs.  ^nder 
and  Co.,  was  that  a  high  temperature  must  be  best; 
bat  calling  the  other  day  to  look  at  the  ooUectioo 


of  Orchids  belonging  to  Mr.  N.  C.  Cookson,  of  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam-OQ-Tyne,  I  found  Mr.  Murray,  the 
able  gardener  there,  had  removed  his  plants  of 
this  species  one  after  the  other  into  a  shady  part 
of  the  Cattleya  house,  owing  to  their  failing  to  do 
well  in  the  warmest  house.  Mr.  Murray  has  also 
found  that  Cypripedium  CbamberlainI,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  of  very  fine  plants,  succeeds 
best  in  the  Cattleya  honse.  I  had  up  till  now 
grown  (he  idants  of  this  In  the  warmest  house, 
and  they  certainly  have  not  grown  so  freely  as 
I  expected ;  they  will  now  be  placed  ia  a  shady : 
part  of  the  Cattleya  houBe,  and  this  is  also  the 
coolest  part  of  it.  We  have  yet  much  to  Icam  of 
the  varioas  details  of  Orohid  culture,  and  I  hive 
also  by  constant  observation  noted  this  fact,  that 
an  Orchid  may  succeed  best  In  the  Cattleya  boose 
in  a  dry  hot  season  like  the  present,  but  it  would 
do  better  in  the  warmest  house  if  the  season  hap- 
pened to  be  wet  and  cold.  Others,  again.  It  matters 
not  what  house  they  are  placed  in,  will  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  get  into  a  declining  state, 
from  which  the  most  skilful  culture  or  the  most 
assiduous  attention  fails  to  rescue  them.  Ia  some 
instances  the  gardener  is  blamed,  althoagb  he  may 
all  tiie  time  be  doing  his  very  best  to  sncoeea. 
Daring  hot  dry  weather  tbe  best  way  to  water  some 
Orchids  is  to  give  them  a  good  syringing  overhead 
We  have  a  group  of  Vanda  otsralea  la  a  light 
comer  of  tbe  warmest  bouiie,  and  th«y  have  been 
freely  syringed  and  look  all  tbe  better  for  it.  This 
species  seems  to  do  very  well  in  the  Cattleya 
house  for  three  or  four  years  after  It  has  been  Im- 
ported, but  it  gradually  shows  signs  of  waning 
vigour  after  tha^  and  I  foand  on  transferring  the 
plants  to  tbe  warmest  houses  that  they  mide  better 
growth  with  this  syrioging  occasionally  in  dry  hot 
weather,  watering  freely  all  the  summer.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  during  tbe 
winter. 

We  have  to  be  on  the  alert  for  sadden  changes 
of  the  weather.  A  few  nights  ago  I  walked  two 
milei  after  8  p.m.,  and  the  air  felt  quite  warm  at 
that  time,  but  a  sudden  change  came  In  the  night, 
nod  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  registered  7'*  of 
frost.  I  have  on  previous  occasions  urged  the  Im- 
portance of  stadjiog  the  atmosphere  when  bank- 
ii^  up  the  flres  at  10  p.m.,  and  this  is  tbe  season 
when  the  greatest  oaie  is  leally  needed. 

J.  DOUQLAS. 
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Agavbs,  YuocAa,  &c.— Potting  and  qbnhbal 
NOTBS. — The  potting  of  these  succulent  plants  is 
in  private  establishments  an  oft-deferred  matter  ; 
true  they  are  in  this  respect  a  most  patient  class 
of  subjects  to  deal  with,  bat  if  the  work  be  not 
attended  to  with  some  regard  to  the  needs  of  the 
plants,  tbey  must  inevitably  saSer  in  the  end.  I 
know  that  Agaves  are  frequently  considered  en- 
cumbrances whilst  under  glass,  bat  outside  in  tbe 
flower  garden  as  vase  plants  during  the  summer, 
hardly  anyone  will  dispute  their  ornamental 
character.  A&y  necessary  work,  therefore,  to 
such  as  these  may  very  well  be  attended  to  now. 
In  any  case  where  potting  or  tubbing  is  seen  to  be 
a  necessary  part  of  the  work,  it  is  better  to  face 
it  at  once.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  enlarge  the 
limit  at  tbe  roots,  the  b^ls  must  be  carefully 
reduced  so  as  to  admit  of  fresh  soil  when  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  roots  and  soil  demand  it.  With 
care  this  may  be  done  without  any  harm  to  the 
plants.  Whit  between  the  ase  of  a  koife  for  the 
roots  and  a  stick  to  probe  cot  some  of  the  soil,  it 
will  be  possible  to  provide  room  enough  for  fresh 
soil.  Considering  that  no  further  potting  will  be 
thought  of  for  a  few  years,  tbe  soil  should  be  of 
the  very  best  description,  using  the  most  fibrous 
lonm  and  peat  that  can  be  obtained  with  some 
lime  rubble,  charcoal  of  the  size  of  nats  down- 
wards, and  i^ver  sand  freely,  the  psat  and  loam 
being  in  about  equal  parts.  The  soil  should  during 
the  process  of  potting  be  made  as  firm  as 
possible  by  means  of  slacks,  taking  care  not  to  in- 
yocn  the  foliage.  In  the  event  of  the  plants  being 
dry  at  the  roots,  it  will  be  better  to  water  them  the 


day  previous  to  potting.  Wherever  a  shift  oan  bo 
conveniently  given.  It  should  certainly  be  enter- 
tdined,  and  in  any  oase  where  sackers  are  issuing 
forth,  they  should  be  taken  off  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  not  to  injure  the  [Arent  stem.  The 
slightest  amount  of  protection  now  will  suffice  ;  a 
temporary  covering  at  night  would  be  ample.  As 
to  potting,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Yuccas  as 
well  as  the  soil  used,  unless  peat  is  scarce ;  then 
more  loam  will  answer  almost  as  well.  If  any  of 
these  are  getting  too  tall,  tbey  may  be  cat  down 
and  then  be  potted  in  small  pots,  treating  them 
similarly  to  Fine  soekere,wIth  twttom-heat,  oaref  ol 
watering,  &c.,  until  re-established.  Bonaparteas, 
Aloes,  Dasylirions,  kc,  come  under  the  same  ooarse 
of  treatment  as  the  Agaves,  pave  that  I  wwild 
prefer  t3  keep  them  in  the  greenhoase  for  Hie 

E resent.  Echeverias,  as  represented  Iv  E.  metal- 
0.1,  E.  glauoa  metallica  and  E.  agavotdes,  are  all 
fine  ornamental  plants  for  pot  oaltore  and  well 
repay  for  extra  care.  Sime  of  these  may  s-and 
in  need  of  a  shift  also;  If  so,  the  same  soil 
will  suit,  minus  the  peat,  bearing  In  mind  tb^ 
lai^  pots  are  not  needed.  That  most  nse- 
fal variety,  Eoheveria  retasa,  should  not  es* 
cape  notice  as  a  flowering  plant ;  It  is  sari^ls* 
ing  that  It  is  not  taken  in  hand  more  fmr 
purposes  of  decoration,  being  easily  bad  in  flower 
from  Christmas  to  the  end  of  March  by  forwarding 
the  earlier  and  retarding  the  later  plants.  Cat- 
tings  of  this  variety  should  be  put  in  now,  a  good 
plan  being  to  insert  three  cuttings  in  a  4^inch 
pot,  shifting  onoe  later  oa  into  6-lnch  pots.  A 
shelf  in  a  cool  honse  or  a  frame  will  answer  for 
propagation,  guiu^iog  against  too  maoh  moistare. 
Hochea  falcata  is  another  neglected  plant  which 
may  be  struck  from  ofEsets  now  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  these,  i(  well  oared  for.  would  flower  next 
year  in  Aagust  and  September.  Young  plants 
may  stand  in  need  of  a  shift ;  if  so.  It  bad  better 
be  attended  to  at  once,  keeping  them  where  no 
shade  falU  npon  them.  The  Kalosanthes,  unless 
it  Is  desirable  to  forward  them  for  early  flowering 
In  Jane,  may  now  be  kept  in  a  cool  frame,  or  if 
driven  for  room  there,  the  open  adr  will  suit  very 
well  provided  frosts  are  guarded  agwnst.  These 
plants  will  now  commence  to  grow  in  earnest ; 
weak  applications  of  maoure  water  will,  there- 
fore, assist  them  oonsldeitebly.  All  the  sonsbine 
possible  should  be  secared  for  these,  both  to  ensure 
a  sturdy  growth  and  good  colour  in  the  flowers. 
Young  plants  that  do  not  give  signs  of  flowering 
will  make  good  material  for  another  season  by 
giving  them  one  shift,  which  shoold  be  attended 
to  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Tbe  Cacti  in  any  quantity  are  not  frequently 
met  with  now  la  private  gardens ;  they  are  never- 
theless most  serviceable  conservatory  planto. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  Cactus  s^oioslssimus  and 
other  varieties  and  species  with  large  showy 
flowers  always  make  a  good  display.  ■  Tbe  several 
lovely  hybrids,  many  of  which  are  of  a  more  com- 
pact habit  of  growth  than  the  above-named  variety, 
should  not  be  omitted.  Any  necessary  work  in 
the  way  of  potting,  staking,  &c.,shoald  be  attended 
to  now,  for  by  potting  thus  early  In  the  season 
one  has  the  advantage  of  the  entire  summer  for 
after  growth,  the  pots  being  filled  with  roots  before 
tbe  winter  sets  in.  The  Epiphyllama  will  in  some 
oases  no  doubt  need  attention  also ;  if  the  plants 
have  been  during  the  past  month  or  two  In  a  grow- 
ing atmosphere,  they  will  be  fit  for  potting  at  once 
or  a  little  later  on  it  kept  in  a  cooler  house.  It  Is 
not  well  to  pot  whilst  the  plants  have  a  tender 
young  growth  npon  them.  A  close  atmosphere  for 
a  little  time  after  potting  will  greatly  aid  the 
plants  in  perfecting  their  growths.  In  all  of  the 
foresjoing  cases  relating  to  soccolents  It  mast  be 
farther  stated  that  top-dreesing  would  In  many  in- 
stances be  an  assistance  to  the  plants,  more  par- 
ticularly if  the  soil  has  in  a  measure  been  washed 
out  of  the  pots,  top-dressing  only  being  resorted  to 
when  repotting  is  not  deemed  expedient. 

SsED-sownia. — Those  who  want  Primula  sinensis 
of  good  size  to  flower  early  should  set  about  sowing 
the  seed  at  once.  As  to  the  raising  of  ^e  seed, 
there  are  different  plans.  lAboat^w  I^roV  a 
genial  heatDtigttiltS^  bf  B«msnEm]eV5ltt^ 
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CocnmberB  or  Melons  coining  on.  Covering  with 
glass  is  a  Kood  plan,  so  Is  that  with  brown  paper, 
tying  the  Latter  aronnd  the  aides  of  the  pans  and 
watering  the  paper  only.  Another  is  to  cover  the 
soil  with  SphagQDin  Uoss  which  C!Ui  be  moistened 
as  required.  Botb  tn  the  case  of  the  brown  paper 
and  the  Moss,  however,  a  daily  watch  most  be  kept 
tot.  germination  to  prevent  any  drawing  of  the 
yoang  planta.  The  real  thing  is  to  observe  closely 
that  neither  the  saed  nor  the  soil  shonld  ever 
become  dry ;  there  is  a  disposition  sometimes  to  be 
afraid  of  over-watering,  but  this  is  not  so  bad  as 
the  other  extreme.  Leaf  soil  and  a  little  loam  with 
some  sand  will  sait  well,  or,  failing  the  first,  ose 
cocoa  fibre  nf  use  instead,  whioh  one  of  oor  best 
I^mola  growers  reoominends.  Primiila  obconioa 
shoald  also  be  sown  in  good  time ;  the  seed  does 
not  always  germinate  well,  a  seoond  sowing  being 
frequently  necessary  to  secure  a  good  stock  of 
plants.  This  will  now  germinate  very  well  in  a 
close  frame,  using  soil,  ko.,  as  in  the  case  of  P. 
B'nensis,  watching  closely  when  the  seed  is  ger- 
minating  against  devouring  insects. 

Jas.  HuiiaoN. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  INJURIOUS  INSECTS.* 
Aqain  we  have  to  notice  one  of  Miss  Ormerod's 
annual  reports  on  injurious  insects.  This  is  now  the 
sixteenth  consecutive  year  in  whioh  these  reports 
have  been  published,  and  though  last  year  no 
particularly  new  pest  made  Its  appearance,  and 
none  of  the  ordinary  ones  were  in  remarkable 
profusion,  this  report  does  not  in  any  way  fall 
short  of  its  predecessors  in  general  interest,  and  is 
full  of  instructive  matter ;  it  forms  a  pamphlet  of 
167  pages,  so  it  is  of  just  the  same  size  within  a  few 
Mges  of  the  previous  report.  Seventeen  different 
kinds  of  crops  are  mentioned  as  having  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  thirty  inseoto,  three  mites,  and 
one  fungus ;  all  these  have  been  noUoed  In  reports 
of  other  years  except  five  loseots  and  one  eel- 
worm.  The  authoress  says  in  her  preface  that 
last  year  "  was  remarkable  for  moat  of  the  insect 
infestations  commonly  injurious  to  field  crops  and 
fruit  being  present  to  such  an  extent,  aa  to  cause 
Inquiry  aa  to  their  nature  and  metiiods  of  preven- 
tion, bat  for  the  most  part  aa  not  affecting  large 
districts  to  a  serious  extent."  Amongst  sacb  crop 
attacks  as  were  more  especially  prevalent  and  in- 
jnrionawere  those  of  the  leaf-eating  Pea  weevils, 
the  caterpillars  of  the  silver  or  gamma  moth  the 
hop  string  maggot,  the  com  aphis.  The  diamond 
bash  moth's  prsaenoe  was  widely  noticed,  "  but 
compared  to  the  outbreak  of  1891,  littla  cater- 
pillar attack  followed,  ao  that  serious  damage  only 
occurred  locally,  not  as  a  widespread  scouige. "  Mis* 
Ormerod  mentions  "  that  there  has  also  been  an 
unusual  amount  of  application  from  British  resi- 
dents in  the  colonies  regarding  infestations  on 
colonial  eropproduce."  This  does  not  interest  the 
Bnglbh  agricnlturist  ot  horticulturist  except 
Uiat  he  may  feel  a  certain  amount  of  comfort  in 
knowing  that  he  is  not  worse  off  in  this  respeot 
than  his  fellow  labourers  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A  graceful  tribute  Is  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Professor  J.  O.  Weatwood,  who  was  in  his  prime 
one  of  our  foremost  entomologista  not  only  from 
aaystematic,  hut  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
There  ar«  three  beetles  mentioned  in  this  report 
for  the  fint  time:  the  Cabbage-stem  weevil 
(Baridlns  spec),  the  pigmy  Mangold  beetle 
(Atomana  linearis),  and  the  Strawbwry  leaf 
beetle  (Galezuca  tenella).  The  first  of  these,  the 
Cabbage-stem  weevil,  was  noticed  last  year  in 
"that  moat  distressful  country,"  Ireland,  where 
In  County  Wexford  its  maggots  caused  much 
injury  to  joum  Cabbage  plants  by  boring  into 
.  their  sterna.  The  beetles  whfoh  have  hlbernatad 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  on  the 
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stems,  and  the  maggots  make  tiieir  way  into  the 
centre  of  the  stems,  whioh  they  almost  entirely 
destroy,  leaving  nothing  bat  a  mass  of  '<ornmbly 
matter."  The  maggots  or  grubs  undergo  their 
transformation  within  the  stems.  The  only  prac- 
tical method  of  dealing  with  this  insect  appears 
to  be  to  pull  up  and  bum  any  infested 
plant*.  This  inteot  is  very  small,  and  only 
meaauresabont  two-tenths  (tfan  inch  In  length.  The 
pigmy  Mangold  beetle  attacks  the  roota  of  the 
Mangolds,  and  though  a  very  minute  beetle — 
measurii^  only  about  the  twenty-fonrth  of  an 
inch  in  length — It  appears  in  sncb  numbers  aa  to 
cause  serious  iojury  by  gnawing  the  tap-roots 
and  also  the  collar  of  the  plants.  The  beetles 
vary  in  colour  from  rusty  red  to  blaok.  One  ob- 
server mistook  them  for  fmts.  At  present  the 
only  remeily  suggested  which  seems  lik^y  to  be 
of  any  use  is  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda 
applied  to  the  roots,  which  will  assist  them  in 
their  efforts  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
and  probably  render  the  roots  distasteful  to  the 
beetles  and  their  gmbs,  which  are  supposed  to 
feed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  their  parents. 

The  Strawberry  leaf  beetle  was  observed  for  the 
first  time  as  a  pest  on  Strawberry  [dants  last  year 
in  Hampshire,  or  rather  it  is  the  grabs  which  In- 
jure the  plants  by  gnawing  holes  in  the  leaves  and 
by  eating  away  large  portions  of  their  outer  skins. 
Not  much  can  be  done  while  the  fruit  remains 
ungathered,  but  after  the  crop  is  gathered  it  is 
recommended  that  a  strong  dressing,  such  as 
Fisher  Hobbs  mixture,  or  hellebore,  shoud  be  need. 
The  clouded  yellow  butterfly  (CoHas  edusa)  is 
"  scheduled"  for  the  first  time  aa  an  injariona  in- 
aect.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  have  included 
this  insect  in  the  list ;  no  doubt  it  appears  tn  great 
abundance  onoe  in  every  few  years,  but  it  ie  seldom 
that  many  are  seen  iu  two  sncoessiveymrs.  Last  year 
they  were  very  common,  but  I  tiiink  1877  was  the 
previous  occasion  in  which  they  were  in  anything 
like  profusion.  In  that  year  they  were  much  more 
plentiTul  than  they  were  last  summer,  so  that, 
speaking  from  what  has  hitherto  happened  in  oon- 
neotion  with  this  insect,  it  Is  by  no  means  probable 
that  it  should  really  prove  to  be  an  "  injurious  in- 
sect "  In  this  country.  It  is  one  of  our  most  beau- 
tif  ol  bntterfiies,  and  is  so  interestiiu;  from  its  only 
occasional  appearance,  that  one  wonM  be  very  sorry 
to  find  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  exter- 
minate it. 

The  frosted  orange  moth,  though  a  very  common 
insect  is  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  these  reports 
as  being  a  peat  to  planta  in  cultivation.  Last 
season  its  caterpillars  were  found  boring  the  stems 
of  Potato  pluits.  That  portion  of  the  shoot 
whioh  was  lumve  where  the  caterpillar  wa*  at  work 
of  coarse  withered  and  died, "  drooi^g  as  if  they 
bad  been  cat  or  broken."  The  beat  means  of  de- 
stroying this  insect  appears  to  be  to  out  off  each 
of  the  infested  sterna  below  where  the  caterpillar 
ia  at  work  and  bum  them. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  gall-like 
swellings  on  the  roots  o(  various  plants  were 
caused  by  eel  worms,  but  it  was  only  last  year  that 
Miss  Ormerod  had  the  matter  brought  prominently 
before  her  by  the  injury  the  eelworms  were  caus- 
ing to  the  roots  of  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers.  This 
eelworm,  whioh  is  nearly  allied  to  those  which 
cause  "Clover  sickness,"  "Tulip  root  in  Oats,"  or 
"Cockles  in  the  ears  of  Wheat,"  rejoices  in  the 
scientific  name  of  Heterodera  radlcicola.  The 
male  ia  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  female  at  a  certain  point  in  her  develop- 
ment ceases  to  be  worm-Uke  in  appearance,  and 
beoomes  somewhat  pear-shaped  in  form,  and 
eventually  ia  nothing  but  a  bag  of  eggs.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  roots  of  a  Tomato  is  given,  which 
shows  very  well  the  way  in  which  the  roots  be- 
come distorted.  In  America  and  on  the  Continent 
where  {dants  growing  oat  at  doom  are  subjected 
to  the  attacks  of  the  eelworm,  it  seema  almost  Im- 

Ksslble  to  rid  the  soil  of  this  pest  when  once  it 
Domes  infested,  bat  in  this  country  where  it  is 
usually  plants  grown  under  glass  which  are  at- 
tacked it  ought  not  to  be  by  any  means  impoaaible 
to  stamp  it  oaL  All  the  plants  infested  and  the 
soil  in  wnioh  they  grow  shoold  he  bunt.   A  plan 


is  Rwgested  of  growing  among  the  orop  plants 
which  the  eelworms  are  known  to  be  paitionlarly 
partial  to.  in  order  to  draw  the  latter  from  the 
crop,  but  I  cannot  fancy  this  viU  prove  of  much 

use. 

Of  the  insects  mentioned  in  previous  reports, 
nothing  of  much  importance  is  recorded.  Why 
the  death's-head  moth  shonld  find  a  place  In  this 
report  and  two  figures  be  given  of  It  besides  one  of 
the  caterpillar  la  unexplained,  except  that  Miss 
Ormerod  appears  to  have  had  an  unusually  fine 
specimen  sent  her,  which  she  thinks  ought  to  be 
recorded.  She  should  have  sent  the  particulars  to 
one  of  the  entomoli^ical  magazines,  and  if  the 
editor  had  thought  it  worth  notice  he  weald  have 
recorded  it.  But  the  record  is  of  no  valae  and  out 
of  place  in  this  report.  The  death's-head  moth  is 
a  comittratively  rare  insect,  and  does  not  occur  In 
sufficient  nnmbers  to  cause  any  appreciable 
damag& 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  various  foes 
which  attack  the  roots  of  Turnips  and  Cabbages, 
and  the  differences  between  them  are  dearly 
pointed  out  The  disease  known  as  "  finger  and 
toe,"  "anbury,"  or  "  club-root"  is  perhaps  as  often 
as  not  attributed  t?  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
proof  is  afforded  that  this  is  the  case  by  the 
various  gmbs  and  other  Inaects  commonly  found 
on  (he  affected  roots ;  but,  as  is  well  known  among 
persons  who  study  these  things,  the  disease  u 
caused  l^a  fungna,  and  the  insects  find  in  the 
inequalltiflB  of  the  often  decaying  roots  saltable 
food  and  shelter.  There  is  more  than  one  kind 
or  insect  which  Injucea  the  roots  of  Tnmipe  and 
Cablwgea.  The  Turnip  gall  weevil  (Ceutorhyn- 
chns  anlcicollia),  whose  gmbs  form  galls  on  the 
roots  varying  in  size  up  to  that  of  a  Hazel  nut.  The 
grubs  of  certain  two-i^nged  flies  belonftiog  to  the 
genus  Anthomyia  feed  on  the  roots  of  Cabbiiges. 
Turnips,  but  they  are  in  no  way  the  cause  of 
clubbing.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  of 
"  finger  and  toe  "  should  have  been  given  to  this 
disease,  as  it  appears  that  the  true  "  finger  and 
toe"  Ifl  when  Turnips  are  grown  on  nnmanured 
ground  several  years  in  succession,  or  on  very  poor 
soil,  they  then  having  a  tendency' to  revert  to 
thdr  nncaltivated  habit  of  growth  with  several 
roota.  Two  verj  good  photographs  are  given  of 
•>  clubbed  "  Cabbage  roots  and  one  of  a  Turnip  root. 
Full  details  are  ^ven  of  how  this  disease  may  be 
prevented.  When  once  a  root  is  infested  nothing 
can  be  done  to  save  it.  A  short  appendix  is  given 
on  Mangolds.  These  reports  would  be  much 
pleasanter  reading  if  such  words  and  expressioni 
were  omitted  aa  "leafage"  for  foliage,  "galled 
roots"  meaning  roots  with  galls  on  them,  not 
roots  which  have  been  rubbed  or  chafed ;  "  home 
crop  Infestations,"  "  trap  planta,"  "  orop  plants," 
"  insect  attack."  On  page  126  in  the  case  of  Straw- 
berry plants  being  attacked  by  the  btrawberry 
beetle,  "  Fisher  Hobbs  "  mixture  is  recommended, 
but  instead  of  at  onoe  quoting  the  page  on  which 
it)  oomposltaon  may  be  found,  tiie  reader  is  referred 
to  the  index.  It  would  have  beui  jost  as  easy  to 
write,  see  page  96,  as  see  index,  and  the  reader 
would  have  been  saved  trouble.  The  form  that 
Miss  Ormerod  uses  is  a  trifle  shorter,  but  the 
authoress  apparentiy  never  thinks  of  brevity ;  for 
instance,  "with  regard  to  the  c^tacity  of  the  cater- 
pillara  for  appropriating  their  food  plants  to  thrir 
own  service  "  mi^ht  have  read,  with  regard  to  the 
ai^ieUte  of  the  cater^Uars.  O.  B.  8. 


ONIONS  FOR  PROFIT.*  • 

There  are  numerous  successful  market  growers  in 
this  country,  especiaJly  within  carting  dtatance  of 
the  metrcpolia,  but  I  very  much  queation  if  any 
one  of  them  could  pnt  hia  experience  in  Onion 
culture  into  auch  an  instmotive  and  readable  form 
aa  the  author  of  this  bandy  book  has  done.  Evt- 
dentlr  Mr.  Grelner  ia  a  most  practical  man  and 
thoroughly  master  of  the  subject.  Although  the 
treatise  extends  over  100  pages  of  letter-press  and 
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illastrationa,  it  U  written  in  snoh  a  racy,  jet 
moBt  plainly  instructive  style,  that  the  reader  or 
learner  will  not  find  it  in  the  least  wearisome  or 
overdma  Not  a  detail  it  wanting  nor  a  point 
lost  for  want  of  an  lUnstratlon,  there  Mng  no  less 
than  firty-foor  woodoots  dislrlbated  Uiroagb  the 
book.  The  author  plainly  shows  how  to  grow  from 
600  bushels  to  1000  bushels  of  Onions  per  acre, 
and  gives  sonnd  advice  upon  the  harvesting',  stor- 
ing, and  marketing  these  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  does  not  convey  the  imi^eiBton  that  anyone 
who  may  decide  to  commence  Onion  culture  on  a 
laive  scale  baa  only  to  follow  hts  instruotions  to 
make  a  fortune  in  a  very  short  time,  but,  on  the 
contrary, advises  beginners  not  to  attempt  to  "reap 

Sractical  experience  by  the  acre  or  acres."  That 
e  considers  an  expensive  method  of  getting  ex- 
perience. His  advice  to  novices  is  to  begin  with  a 
little  patch  at  first,  and  to  enlace  the  area  when 
enough  experienoe  has  been  gaiiMd  to  render  it  a 
lafe  proceeding.  He  ii  partionlarly  severe  on  the 
"  know-all "  young  men,  and  all  who  are  constantly 
going  from  one  thing  to  another,  these  failing,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  sacceed  well  with  any  of  the 
branches  of  tba  pcofession  they  try  for  a  short 
time  only. 

Sails  generally  are  commented  on,  and  Ihdr  pre- 
paration discussed.  Natnially  the  preference  is 
given  to  a  free-worUog  deep  bn>¥m  loam,  while  any 
quarters  that  are  fall  of  weeds  and  that  is 
stony  or  gravelly  Is  objected  to,  weeds  making 
Onion  culture  expensive,  while  Uie  stones  and 
gravel  cannot  be  economically  cultivated  with  the 
labour-saving  maobioes  for  which  our  American 
oootemporaries  are  noted.  A  very  free  use  ma- 
nore  pins  an  impntant  part  in  the  author's  snc- 
oess  with  Onions,  and  tbe  references  to  its  ose, 
though  comparatively  brief,  are  most  instrnotive. 
He  is  a  great  advocate  for  an  extensive  application 
of  the  very  best  mixed  farmyard  manure  procur- 
able, this  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  rotten  state.  With 
regKid  to  this  part  of  tbe  subject  we  will  let  the 
author  speak  for  himself. 

But  let  m  make  no  mistake  concerning  the  qoantity 
needed.  A  thousand bnahelsofOnionscannotl:»mann- 
faotured  out  of  holf-a-dosMi  loads  of  aucb  manure,  nn- 
Icsa  the  land  ia  almidv  well  provided  with  humoa, 
Notbiog  less  tlmn  aiity  loads,  each  load  containing  a 
plump  tx>normore,  will  anawer,  and  aoils  that  are  poor, 
m  ornnic  natter  may  require  oonsideraUy  more  to 
give  beat  results.  By  all  means  be  libeiaX  Peoide 
accuatomed  to  the  methods  emfdoyed  by  the  avereige 
farmer  in  feeding  {or  rather  starving)  the  ordinary 
crops  are  apt  to  ho  afraid  of  hurting  ODiona  by  exces- 
sive manure  applicationa.  Put  your  mind  at  ease.  The 
more  you  fill  the  soil  with  good  compoit,  the  more  will 
the  proceeds  from  the  crop  fill  your  pock*t. 

Not  content  with  this  heavy  dressing  ploughed 
in.  other  fertilisers,  such  as  ashes,  bone-meal,  phos- 
phates, potash,  and  nitrate  salts,  are  also  considered 
almost  indispensable.  The  author  invariably  applies 
from  225  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  so^  per 
acre  in  three  dressings,  the  first  being  given  shortly 
after  the  seed  is  sown  or  the  plants  set. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  common  prac- 
tice of  sowing  the  seed  where  the  Onions  are  to 
mature,  and  which  it  sppears  was  never  deviated 
from  by  himself  or  market  growers  generally  np  to 
about  four  years  ago,  tbe  author  next  enlarges 
npon  what  be  is  pleased  to  terra  a  new  system. 
Tbis  he  has  previously  detailed  in  a  little  treatise 
entitled  "  The  New  Onion  Culture,"  and  which  is 
simply  a  modification  of  that  now  for  many 
years  adopted  in  this  conntiy  by  growers  of 
"spiing-sown"  Onions  for  exhibition.  Instead 
of«sowing  the  seed  in  the  open  ground  early  in 
March,  it  is  kowu  rather  earlier  in  genOe  heat 
under  glass.  Forcing  houses  are  a  rather  expen- 
sive adjunct  In  America,  and  various  maJieshlfts  in 
the  way  of  heated  pits  and  frames  are  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  requisite  namber  of 
plants.  It  is  of  importance  that  these  seedlings 
be  not  raised  too  thickly,  and  when  it  is  stat«l 
that  fully  150,000  of  them  are  required  for  an  acre 
of  ground,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Mr  amount  of 
space  must  be  devoted  to  them  for  a  time.  They 
ought  to  be  fairly  strong  when  planted  oat  or  fully 
three-sixteenths  of  an  Inch  in  dluneter  at  the 


bottom,  and  must  of  necessity  be  well  hardened 
off  before  beinR  exposed  to  the  risks  of  severe 
spring  frosts.  The  plan  of  freely  shortening  the 
tops  and  trimming  the  roots  of  these  small  ^ants 
is  strongly  advocated,  and  with  good  reason  too,  as 
thus  treated  they  are  more  readily  planted,  also 
more  quickly  recover  from  the  check  of  trans- 
planting than  is  the  case  when  not  trimmed.  Dib- 
bling oat  sacfa  large  numbers  of  plants  might  at 
first  be  thought  a  rather  great  undertaking,  bnt  by 
very  simple  oontrlvanoes  the  lines  are  marked  out 
ezpedltionBly,  and  it  has  been  finind  that  twelve 
experienced  men  are  equal  to  tbe  w<ak  of  putting 
out  in  one  day  sufficient  plants  to  cover  an  acre  of 
ground,  the  rows  being  12  inches  apart  and  the 
plants  from  2  inches  to  3  Inches  asunder  in  the 
rows,  aooording  to  the  variety.  Much  importance 
is  attached  to  having  them  set  out  thus  thickly  in 
tbe  rowf ,  as  by  no  other  system  can  such  enor- 
mous crops  be  obtained.  The  White  Spanish 
types  ot  Onions  are  preferred  fbr  the  "new" 
method  of  culture,  Prizetaker,  White  Victoria 
and  other  improved  strains  fast  superseding 
Danver's  Tellow,  Yellow  Globe,  and  Yellow  Stias- 
burg.  Much  ot  the  surface  cultivation  and 
cleuiing  between  the  rows  Is  done  by  tbe  aid  of 
single  and  donble  wheel  hoes,  more  of  which  very 
handy  oontrlvanoes  onght  to  be  Intndnoed  into 
this  oonotty  than  are  In  use  at  present.  They  are 
easily  and  most  expeditiously  worked  by  lund- 
power,  and  can  be  utilised  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
thanks  to  the  different  fittings  supplied  vrith  them. 
Even  for  hand-weeding  and  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  the  anthor  gives  illustrations  of  five 
different  handy  tools,  everything  being  done  to 
Lessen  the  cost  of  labour — always  a  SMions  item  In 
America. 

When  tbe  "  enemies  of  tbe  crop "  come  to  be 
dlscnsaed,  the  author  is  scarcely  so  happy  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  book.  For  Instance,  most  of  his 
remedies  for  the  Onion  maggot  are  purely  oonjec- 
tnraL  We  are  all  agreed  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  a  change  of  site  for  Onion  beds  being 
one  of  the  preventive  measures  that  onght  always 
to  be  tried  where  this  enemy  is  troublesome.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  If  lime  water  made  by 
slaking  a  peck  of  fresh  lime  in  100  gallons  of 
water  or  liquid  manure  and  duly  ponred  about 
the  plants  is  equal  to  destrojiog  every  larva  it 
I  ouches,  t  should  oertainly  have  more  faith  in 
the  alternative  remedy  of  one  tablespoonful  of 
muriate  of  potash,  or  two  tablespoonfoTs'ot  kainit 
to  each  gallon  of  water,  these  fertilisers  being 
deetonolive  to  Insect  life. 

In  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Reward  "  are  given 
various  useful  hints  upon  marketing  and  storine 
the  crops  after  they  have  been  properly  harvested, 
and  then  what  are  apparently  very  ftJr  estimates 
as  to  tbA  cost  and  retnms  are  giTen.  The  tot^ 
expenses,  inoluding  the  rent  of  land  fraw  acre), 
manures,  labour  generally,  marketing,  bi  ,  ace  put 
at  295  dollars,  and  the  receipts,  pnttlng  the 
crop  at  1000  bushels,  at  1  dollar,  less  freight, 
commission,  &c.,  800  dollars,  the  net  profits 
being  therefore  605  dollars,  or,  roughly  Bpe^ini;, 
£105.  Tbe  cost  .by  the  old  method  (scnring  in  the 
open)  is  put  at  191  dollars,  and  the  receipts, 
600  bushf Is  being  the  crop  s^ld  at  €0  cents,  360 
dollars,  this  learaig  a  net  profit  of  lt>!)  dollars,  or 
about  £35,  per  acre.  This  great  gain  in  favour 
of  the  new  system  Is  to  be  pajtly  attributed  to  the 
increased  value  of  the  produce,  tbe  Onions,  early 
nUsed  and  transplanted,  maturing  much  more 
satlrfactorily  than  do  thope  sown  in  the  open,  that 
is  to  say,  grown  on  the  old  plan.  So  they  do  in 
this  eonntey,  end  market  growers  will  do  well  to 
(Ave  the  plan  advocated  In  "Onions  for  Profit "  a 
fair  trial.  W.  I. 


The  Malmalson  OamAtiona  are  being  given 
attention  to  by  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Hayes  Common, 
Beckenbam,  and  several  varieties  recentiy  raised 
show  that  we  shall  get  in  time  considerable  di- 
versity of  coloars  In  tbis  section.  The  variety 
Princess  May,  given  an  award  of  merit  at  the 
meeting  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  11  last,  is  a  very  fine  flower,  large,  full,  and 


of  a  decided  oiimson  colour,  bat  showing  a  scarlet 
tinge  a^  The  flowws  are  broad  and  have  a  sweet 
fragrance.  We  hope  that  In  the  future  the  fact 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  fragrance  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  attributes  of  the  Carnation, 
whether  of  tbe  Halmalson  type  or  any  other.  An- 
other good  seedling  Is  Lord  Woleeley,  which  has 
scarlet  flowers  of  very  laige  size,  bnt  not  coarse, 
and,  again,  the  delicate  clove  fragrance  is  present. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  Is  a  variety  of  very  distinct 
colour,  salmon-rose,  the  flowers  lai^e,  full,  and 
very  donUe,  also  sweetly  scented.  This  trio  adds 
greatly  to  the  Importance  of  the  Malmalson  Car- 
nation as  a  garden  flower,  bnt  there  is  yet  plenty 
of  room  for  more  varieties  of  good,  distinct  and 
decided  ot^nrs. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


VEGETABLB  MAKROWS. 

This  is  one  of  those  crops  which,  given  ordi- 
nary treatment,  vrill  in  the  generality  of 
seasons  give  good  returns,  especially  in  tbe 
smaller  g^ardenB  where  a  succession  of  t^e 
choioer  kinds  of  v^etables  cannot  be  grown. 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  not  fastidious  u  regards 
Uie  soil  they  will  grow  in,  that  ia,  if  it  is  rich 
enough.  Instead,  however,  of  this  vegetable 
being  planted  in  too  poor  8oil>  it  is  often  the 
very  opposite.  This  is  generally  the  ease  when 
grown  on  large  hillocks  of  manure,  the  plants 
on  this  growing  much  too  luxuriantly  to  pro- 
duce finiitfvj  growth  ;  in  fact,  it  is  with  oiffi- 
oultT  that  the  flowen  oan  be  got  to  eat  at  alL 
U  the  saaaon  should  h^tpra  to  prove  cold  and 
compaiatiTe^  snnleaa,  tke  evil  will  be  atHl 
mote  apparent  Not  that  any  extra  care  is 
needed,  for,  as  vras  pointed  out  in  an  article  a 
few  weeks  back,  good  crope  are  often  pro- 
duced on  plants  grown  on  old  rubbish  or 
refuse  heaps.  Host  ^rdener^  I  dare  say,  have 
planted  them  in  this  material,  and  u  they 
should  happen  to  grow  rather  luxuriantly, 
there  is  generally  plenty  of  space  for  them  to 
ramble. 

It  is  rarely,  however,  that  better  crops  are 
produced  than  those  secured  by  the  Ix>ndon 
district  market  gardraen,  these  plants  being 
set  out  in  open  fields,  the  soil  being  very  rich 
and  the  plants  omphr  Bu{^ilied  with  water  dur- 
ing dry  weather.  TiM  market  gardener  takes 
good  core  that  bis  plants  are  not  exhausted 
through  carrying  overgrown  bnits,  for  when 
tbis  IS  fdlowed,  others  are  prevented  from 
forming.  It  ia  the  formation  and  perfecting  of 
the  seeds  which  cause  such  a  stram  upon  the 
plants. 

In  the  majority  of  instanoes  the  season  ia 
only  a  short  one,  that  ia  when  the  plants  ore 
raised  for  planting  in  the  open  without  any 
protection  to  start  the  plants.  Thia  makes 
them  necessarily  late,  and  if  by  chance  there 
should  be  a  sudden  and  early  frost,  the  plants 
are  out  ofi*  in  t^e  height  of  their  productiveness. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable,  if  it  can 
be  so  managed,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
handlight  when  first  put  out.  Not  only  under 
handlights,  but  an  early  crop  should  also  be 
obtained  m  planting  out  on  exhausted  hotbeds^ 
such  for  instanoA  as  may  have  been  used  for 
Potatoes  and  such  like.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  in  such  oases  would  be  to  level  down 
tbe  ami,  or  make  fresh  hillocks  of  soil  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  set  out  the  plants.  Here  tbe 
{dants  would  have  the  bmefit  of  the  lights 
until  such  time  as  the  frames  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  sowing  the  seeds  the  grower 
should  bear  in  mind  how  he  ia  going  to  grow  the 
plants,  whether  under  profcection^rnoL  If^^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOy  Ic 
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former,  the  Beeda  may  be  sown  earlier ;  in  fact,the 
plants  should  noir  be  on  the  way.  I  like  to 
liave  good  plants,  not  those  poor  starrelinga  bo 
often  seen.  Nor  should  the  roots  be  cramped 
into  small  pots,  d-inoh  ones  being  none  too  large. 
It  is  not  wholly  essential  to  grow  the  plants  on 
in  pots  at  all,  this  being  more  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. Stations  must  be  formed  either 
separately  according  to  the  number  of  plauta 
needed  or  by  making  a  long  ridge.  Some  old 
fermenting  or  rubbish  heap  material  with  a 
little  fresher  litter  to  generate  warmth  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  stations.  Dig  out  holes  3  feet 
across  and  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  depth,  in 
which  firmly  tread  the  material,  bringing  it  up 
so  as  to  form  a  cone,  afterwards  surfacing  with 
a  foot  of  fertile  soil.  The  ridges  flhould  be 
formed  similarly,  but  the  space  may  either  be  dug 
out  or  not,  according  to  the  quantity  of  material 
at  hand.  All  that  will  now  be  needed  will  be 
to  sow  the  seeds  at  intervals  along  the  ridge, 
or  in  the  stations  as  the  case  may  be,  and  over 
these  to  place  the  handlights.  When  first  set 
out  take  care  that  watering  is  attended  to. 
Ventilation  will  also  bare  to  be  attended  to, 


soil  the  under  part  of  the  fruit  is  apt  to  get  dis- 
coloured, this  detracting  from  the  sale. 

A.  YousG. 


Toung  Cabbages  ranning  to   seed.  — 

Should  any  disappointed  trade  grower  of  Cabbages 
this  season  find  his  stocks  have  unduly  bolted  off 
to  flower  rather  than  to  have  hearted  in,  the  seeds- 
man will  be  able  to  quote  the  ondoobted  fact  in 
defence  that  this  bolting  Is  very  general.  The 
HQbject,  becaase  sometimes  one  productive  of  liti- 
gation, has  speoifil  Interest  to  both  seedsmen  and 
growers,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  acmospheric 
oooditionB  that  at  times  create  this  precocious 
bolting  and  are  detrimental  to  proper  hearting.  It 
is  true  that  weather  mast  at  sh  timea  be  ei- 
peoted  to  subject  aatnmn-planted  Cabbages  to 
severe  tests.  Even  now  whilst  the  present  untoward 
results  are  set  down  almost  generally  to  the  long 
spring  droaght,  it  may  be  that  after  all  the  evi 
was  done  early  in  the  winter  during  the  prevalence 
of  severe  frosts,  for  if  the  pith  of  the  plant's  stems 
snffers  in  that  way,  the  normal  action  of  the  plant's 
growth  will  be  affected  also,  bat  will  not  be  evident 
until  a  much  later  period.  It  may  be  that  saving 
seed  from  bad  strains  Is  sometimes  productive  of 


A  good  type  of  Vegetahle  Marrow, 


and  by  the  time  the  shoots  reach  tlie 
sides  the  lights  should  be  removed  altogether. 
The  one  great  fault  with  Vegetable  Marrows  is 
that  they  are  often  allowed  to  suffer  from 
want  of  moisture,  and  if  this  should  be  the  case 
the  fruits  are  apt  to  turn  yellow  instead  of 
swelling  off.  If  the  weather  should  happen  to 
set  in  dry  with  bright  sunshine,  plentifi^  sup- 
plies of  water  are  really  needed.  Bright  sun- 
shine  ia  very  essential  for  fruitful  growtji ; 
therefore  the  grower  should  see  that  the  position 
marked  out  for  the  plants  is  in  a  well  exposed 
spot.  The  large  crops  that  the  market  grower 
is  enabled  to  secure  prove  this. 

Stopping  and  training  are  but  little  needed, 
the  former  but  rarely,  and  then  only  if  one 
shoot  should  be  rambling  away.  Plenty  of 
good.  Vegetable  Marrows  are  grown  annually 
when  the  plants  are  set  out  without  any  pro- 
tection, but  in  this  case  take  care  that  they  are 
not  planted  before  genial  weather  arrives,  or 
the  grower  may  see  his  plants  cut  off  by 
late  frosts  or  suffer  from  cold.  It  is  always 
safer,  however,  to  afford  some  kind  of  protec- 
tion for  a  short  time  at  any  rate.  The  large 
growers  for  sale  find  it  advantageous  to  spread 
a  layer  of  clean  litter  over  where  the  growths 
will  ramble,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  fruits 
as  clean  as  possible.    If  aUowed  to  lie  on  the 


this  early  bolting.  Still,  no  respectable  seedsman 
would  ever  tend  out  seed  so  prodnced  if  within 
his  knowledge.  Then  in  the  present  instance  the 
general  habit  of  bolting  found,  negatives  the  sug- 
gestion as  to  carelessness  in  the  saving  of  atockd, 
and  leaves  no  other  reasons  possible  thari  anch  as 
may  be  found  in  past  or  present  weather.  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  the  dry  weather  is  tbesoir,  though 
it  may  be  the  apparent  cause.  Only  recently  in  a 
sandy  district  I  found  spring  Cabbages  bolting 
almost  without  exception,  and  jet  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  above  was  dry  and  arid,  and  all  t>elow 
15  inches  was  grave),  yet  the  soli,  because  of  ihe 
fine  sandy  sorface,  was  deltgfatf  ally  cool  and  moist 
jost  beneath,  so  that  the  roots  were  existing  under 
favourable  conditions. — A.  D. 

The  tims  to  sow  Oniona— Much  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  soil  as  to  the  best  time  to  sow 
Onions  for  the  main  crop  out  of  doors.  Where 
the  soil  is  heavy  and  retentive  of  moisture,  it  Is  a 
mistake  to  sow  the  seed  too  early.  At  one  time  I 
used  to  BOW  about  the  middle  of  February,  but 
from  experience  I  found  this  was  fully  a  month 
too  soon.  Last  year  I  sowed  the  seed  for  the 
main  crop  on  March  21,  and  had  s  line  lot  of 
balba.  Those  left  at  the  present  time  are  plump  and 
sound,  and  promise  to  rem^n  so  some  time  yet. 
In  our  soil  treading  and  rolling  are  not  at  all 
necessary.  Where  extra  large  bulbs  are  wished 
for,  the  first  week  in  February  is  none  too  soon  to 
BOW,  bat  as  this  is  done  under  cover,  there  is  n  i 


risk  run  by  sowing  too  early  as  there  is  out  of 
doors.  Where  many  persons  make  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  their  Onion  crop  is  in  not  thinning  the 
plants  out  Boon  enough.  If  tbey  are  left  in  the 
rows  until  drawn  op  weakly,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  those  remaining  fall  about  when  the  sup- 
port is  removed  and  never  lay  hold  of  the  soil  in 
the  same  way  agaiu  1— S.  H. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PREVENTION  OF 

POTATO  DISEASE. 

A  BEPOBT  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  Irish 
Land  Commission  Agricultural  Department  during 
the  season  of  1893,  in  the  prevention  of  Potato 
disease,  has  just  been  issued.  The  farms  upon 
which  the  experiments  for  testing  the  value  of 
applications  of  sulphate  of  copper  as  a  preventive 
of  the  disease  were  carried  out  are  situated  in 
County  Kerry,  County  Cork,  County  Waterford, 
and  County  Ferman^h,  and  the  experiments  were 
superintended  by  Mr.  A.  Wm.  West,  M.R.A.C. 
Further  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Barnes,  of  Westlands,  Moynalty  Kells, 
County  Meath,  and  by  the  Dungannon  Board  of 
Guardians,  in  accordance  with  instructions  given 
by  the  Department.  In  all  cases  the  Champion 
variety  of  Potato  was  selected,  this  being  the 
variety  moat  generally  grown  for  home  consump- 
tion in  Ireland.  At  each  experimental  station 
five  quarter<acre  plots  were  measured  out ;  one  of 
these  was  left  uotreited,  and  the  others  were 
treated  with  mixtures  varying  slightly  in  their 
character.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  No.  1,  the  mixture 
was  composed  of  30  lbs.  pure  sulphate  of  copper, 
15  lbs.  unslaked  lime,  and  150  gtdlons  of  water  ; 
to  this  mixture  for  plot  2  was  added  30  lbs.  of 
treacle.  Plot  3  reaembled  plot  1,  except  that  the 
amount  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  22^  lbs.  and  of 
unslaked  lime  7^  lbs.;  to  this  for  plot  4  was  added 
treacle  22^  lbs.  In  all  the  experiments  except 
No.  9  the  plots  were  dresaed  three  times,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  three  weeks  ;  in  No.  9  the  dressing 
was  appUed  only  once.  Care  was  taken  that  tbe 
plots  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  with 
respect  to  soil,  seed  used,  and  general  treatment, 
but  the  soil  varied  considerably  in  two  cases.  The 
total  cost  of  applying  the  2  per  cent,  mixture  was, 
without  treacle,  9b.  1^.,  and  with  treacle  lis.  7^d., 
that  of  applying  the  1^  per  ^ent.  mixture  was 
7s.  8jd.  and  9s.  7d.  Three  men  using  Eclair  spray  eis 
and  attended  by  one  boy  can  apply  150  gallons  to 
I  statute  acre  in  5^  hours. 

The  spraying  mixtares  were  prepared  a?  follows : 
Ttie  requisite  amount  of  copper  sulphate  was  set 
to  dissolve  overnight  by  plncing  it  in  a  piece  of . 
coarse  sacking,  suspended  in  a  wooden  barrel 
containing  2  g^Ilon^  of  cold  water  to  every  pound 
of  copper  sulphate,  or  if  tbiscould  notconveniently 
be  done,  the  copper  salphate  was  ground  to  powder 
previous  to  being  placed  in  water;  when  thus 
powdered  it  dissolves  in  a  few  minutes  in  cold 
water.  The  correct  amount  of  unslaked  lime  wa<i 
then  placed  in  a  backet,  and  water  was  added  until 
the  lime  woald  absorb  no  more.  Upon  the  whole 
of  the  lime  being  thoroughly  slaked,  sufficient 
water  was  added  thereto  to  thoroughly  cool  tbe 
lime,  producing  a  thin  milk  of  lime,  which  was 
well  stirred  and  then  poured  slowly  into  the  copper 
sulphate  solution.  Tbis  mixture  was  then  stirred 
for  several  minutes,  after  which  sufficient  cold 
water  was  added  to  dilute  it  to  the  required 
strength,  the  whole  being  continuoasly  Ptirred. 
After  thorough  stirring,  the  mixture  appeared  azure 
blue  in  coloar;  it  was  then  allowed  to  rest  in  order 
that  the  precipitate  should  sink.  If  after  standing 
for  a  few  minutes  the  precipitate  sank  leaving  n 
few  inches  in  depth  of  clear  liquid  It  was  con- 
sidered ready  for  use,  bnt  if  the  liquid  to  the  depth 
mentioned  instead  of  appearing  clear  was  sligbily 
tinged  with  blue,  the  mixture  was  again  thoroughly 
stirred  and  allowed  to  rest  a  second  time.  This 
second  stirring  generally  produced  tbe  desired 
effect;  but  if,  as  oocurrert  in  one  or  two  inelance.', 
it  did  not,  more  lime  was  added,  the  bluish  tinge 
showing  that  tbe  whole  of  the  copper  had  not  b:en 
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thoroDghly  precipitated.  The  addition  of  a  feir 
ooQCOfl  of  lime  waa  found  sufficient  in  each  inataDce 
to  bring  ahout  the  desired  result.  On  being  tested 
irttb  litmtis  paper  the  mixtore  as  tboB  prepared 
proved  to  be  free  from  acidity.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  proportion  of  lime  to  copper  sulphate  used 
was  as  1  to  2  on  plots  1  and  2,  ana  as  1  to  3  on  plots 
3  and  4.  It  was  found  that  if  the  lime  was 
thoroagbl;  good  the  latter  proportion  was  suffi- 
cient to  neatralise  all  acid  and  to  precipitate  all 
the  copfwr.  Unless  the  acidity  of  the  aovger  sul- 
phate is  neutralised  the  mixture  would  be  iDjurlous 
to  the  leaves  of  the  Potato  pisnt ;  therefore  If  the 
lime  used  is  not  of  very  good  quality  it  is  ndvisable 
to  use  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  lime  to  2 
parts  of  copper  salphate.  When  preparing  the 
treacle  mixture,  suffioient  water  was  added  to  the 
required  amount  of  treacle  to  make  it  of  a  thin 
cooristenoy;  the  dilated  treacle  was  then  added  to 
the  milk  of  lime,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
stirred  the  mixture  was  poared  into  the  copper 
iolation  in  the  barrel,  the  whole  being  again 
thoroughly  stirred.  The  object  of  a-^ding  treacle 
to  the  mixtore  applied  to  two  of  the  plots  In  each 
experiment  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  addition 
of  treacle  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  mixture,  as  re- 
commended by  M.  Ferret  and  M.  Giiard,  would 
produce  more  satisfactory  results  Uian  the  appllca- 
cations  of  the  ordinary  boolllie  bordelaise,  M. 
Girard'fl  experiments  tending  to  show  that  the 
sncrated  mixture  was  lets  liable  to  be  washed  ofF 
the  Potato  leaves  by  rain.  So  far  as  could  be 
Judged  by  the  eye,  the  mixture  without  treacle 
reiulned  on  the  leaves  as  long  as  that  to  which 
the  treacle  had  bem  applied.  According  to  a  re- 
port from  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  who  anRl;s«d 
■pecimens  of  Potato  stalks  and  leaveti,  the  quanti- 
ties of  sulphate  of  copper  abiorbed  by  the  Potato 
leaves  is  very  great.  In  those  treated  with  sulphate 
of  copper  alone,  theqnantityamountsto  more  than 
2  pnrts  per  1000.  The  stalks  absorbed  very  much 
less  than  the  leaves.  The  presence  of  treacle  ma- 
terially prevented  the  abeoq>l  ion  of  the  copper.  It)s 
zemarkable  that  sniphate  of  copper,  wnloh  is  a 
tolerably  soluble  salt,  should  so  freely  enter  into 
the  tissues  of  the  Potato  leaves,  and  remain  there, 
notwithstaQding  that  the  leaves  were  ucder  a 
water  tap  for  four  days.  No  doubt  the  copper  be- 
came fixed  or  Insoluble  in  the  plants.  Sir  Charles 
altio  examined  samples  of  Potatoes,  and  found  fehat, 
using  300  grammes  weight  of  Potatoes,  an  almost 
ioflnitesimal  trace  of  copper  was  detected.  The 
qonntlty  was  unweighable  and  might  have  occurred 
in  Potatoes  not  speoiRlly  treated  with  sulidiate  of 
oopp«r.  A  much  larger  amount  would  be  in  no 
wise  injurious  to  health. 

KESULT3. 

InexperlmentXo.  1  (County  Kerry)  the  untreated 
plot  produced  G  tons  14  cwt.  32  lbs.  of  sound,  and 

1  ton  S  cnt.  of  diseased  (15  7  per  cent.)  Potatoes; 
the  2  per  cent,  solution,  without  treacle,  produced 
8  tons  6  cwt  48  lbs.  of  sound,  and  only  6  cwt.  88  lt>s 
of  diseased  tubers;  the  cost  of  application  was 
£1  7g.  4  jd.,  and  the  net  gain  per  acre  £1  Si.  4^3 
The  percentage  of  diseased  tubers  in  the  treacle 

2  per  cent,  plot  was  3  82,  the  total  yield  being 
7  tons  12  cwt.  06  lbs.;  in  the  1^  per  cent.  4-1,  and 
In  the  1^  (ler  cent,  with  treacle,  4-0.  The  net  gain 
per  acre  from  the  application  in  plot  3  is  put  down 
at  £4  2s.  Il^d  ,  and  in  plot  4  at  £1  98.  2d-;  in  plot 
2  there  is  an  estimated  net  loss  of  S^d.  In  this 
experiment,  therefore,  the  nse  of  the  mixture  In 
every  cafe  produced  a  larger  proportion  of  sound 
tubers,  and  in  all  but  one  case  a  better  total  yield. 
In  the  second  expeiiments  the  results  are  not  so 
decided,  as  the  proportions  of  diseased  tubers  are 
(t)  8  9,  (2)  7  3,  (3)  110,  (4)  7  3,  and  (6)— untreated 
11  2.  The  untreated  crop  produced  7  tons  12  cwt 
96  lbs.  of  sound  tubers:  plot  1  produced  over 
tons;  and  the  otiiers  varied  from  7  tons  4  cwt.  32 lbs 
to  7  tons  IS  cwt.  In  three  cases  (plots  2,  3  and  4) 
the  a[)iilicati< 'H  i.>i  es  ima'pfl  tn  have  bee>i  applied 
at  a  net  lof^s  per  acre  of  £1  ]  3s.  i^d  ,  £1  16^  7^'!. 
and  £1  10s.  IOlI.  The  result!*  are  peGDllar,  inas 
much  as  it  is  f^tated  that  at  the  time  of  the  third 
dressing  (August  20)  the  untreated  plot  was  a 
most  marked  contrast  to  the  others,  being  quite 
black  with  the  disease,  and  hardly  a  green  leaf  to 


be  seen.  The  third  experiment  in  County  Cork 
gave  much  more  favourable  results,  for  the  un- 
treated plot  yielded  only  3  tons  7  cwt.  96  lbs  of 
sound  tubers,  with  a  disease  percentage  of  13  6, 
wbUe  the  sound  crops  in  the  other  cases  were : 
(1)  9  tons  2  cwt.  16  lbs.  (2-3  diseased);  (2)  8  tons 
9  cwt.  32  lbs.  (no  disease);  (3)  7  tons  16  cwt.  80  lbs. 
(3  97  disease)  ;and  8  tons  7  cwt.  96  lbs.  (1-2  disease). 
The  net  gain  per  acre  varied  from  slightly  over  £7 
to  nearly  £9  per  acre.  A  net  gain  of  £5  9s.  9d.  is 
estimated  as  the  result  of  experiment  6  (County 
Waterford,  only  one  plot  treated);  and  a  slighter 
gain,  but  still  a  gain,  attended  the  application  on 
exp^ment  4  (County  Cork),  experiment  6  (Water- 
ford),  and  experiment  8  (County  Fermansgh).  In 
experiments  7  and  9  (County  Fermanagh),  the  net 
n  ranged  from  17b.  7d.  per  acre  to  £5  I9s.  0|d. 
[n  experiment  7  the  untreated  plot  had  13-3  per 
cent,  of  diseased  tubers  and  a  small  crop,  while 
three  of  the  untreated  plots  were  untouched  by  the 
disease,  and  the  percentage  In  the  remaining  one 
(plot  3)  was  only  1*25;  the  crops  in  the  treated 
plots  were  much  heavier.  The  experiment  carried 
out  by  Ur.  W.  A.  Barnes  at  Kells  was  almost 
equslly  satisfactoiy.  The  untreated  plot  produced 
9  tons  13  cwt.  56  1\m.  of  sound  tubers,  and  8  3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  crop  was  diseased;  the  sound 
tubers  in  the  treated  plots  varied  from  12  tons 
11  cwt.  28  lbs.  to  14  tons  5  cwt.,  with  a  disease 
percentage  of  0  8, 1-0, 1-3,  and  1-3,  and  the  esti- 
mated gain  from  the  application  is  put  at  from 
£2  la.  6d.  in  plot  2  to  £5  IBs.  Id.  in  plot  4.  On 
the  whole  the  results  of  these  experiments,  which 
lappeax  to  have  been  very  carefully  carried  out,  are 
most  encouraging  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  indication  of  copper  sulphate  to 
prevent  the  disease. 


to  one  or  two  of  the  strongest.  I  would  advise 
only  one  if  for  planting  out,  and  to  keep  well 
supplied  with  moisture  as  the  plants  flll  thdr 
pots  with  roots.  By  sowing  Uiter  and  not  having 
the  seedlings  too  long  about,  a  stronger  growth  Is 
the  result  Where  a  quantity  of  Harrows  is  re- 
quired, I  would  advise  a  later  sowing. 

G.  Wtthbs. 


VEOETABLE  MARROWS  GROWN  AS  A 
8CRBBN. 

Maitt  biire  fences  or  even  walls  may  he  turned  to 
a  profitable  account  if  some  of  the  small  kinds  of 
Harrows  are  trained  on  them.  When  I  say  the 
small  kinds,  I  have  the  Custard  varieties  in  view, 
also  Pen-y-Byd,  a  splendid  addition  to  the  list  of 
Marrows.  I  have  found  Pen-y-Byd  most  serviceable 
on  account  of  its  good  qnedity  and  free  crofting, 
as  it  bears  a  fruit  nt  every  joint.  It  should  be 
grown  by  all  who  like  this  vegetable.  As  a  screen 
the  last-named  is  very  suitable,  as  It  does  not  bear 
heavy  fruits.  The  fruits  of  this  varletyare  delicious 
cut  inayoungstate.  The  Custard  vafietlesare  equally 
good.  Prince  Albert,  a  medium-sized  fruit,  does 
well  If  the  Marrows  are  cut  in  a  young  state.  This 
is  a  good  companion  to  Pen-y-Byd,  as  it  bears  a 
medium-sized  green  fruit  of  good  flavour.  I  have 
grown  this  vegetable  In  all  positions  except  north. 
With  plenty  of  food  at  the  roots  in  the  way  of 
mulching  and  liquid  manure,  there  is  little  fear  of 
collapse.  There  are  many  fences,  rails  or  low  walls 
a  few  feet  high  where  Marrows  would  do  well, 
little  attention  being  required  after  the  plants  cover 
their  space,  stopping  and  training  in  new  shoots 
being  a  simple  matter.  A  rustic  fence  or  lattice- 
work is  just  the  place  for  a  few  plants.  When 
Marrows  are  grown  in  this  wny,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  requisite  stopping  and  support.  It  Is  best 
to  stop  early  and  in  this  way  get  xmit  at  the  base 
of  the  lateral  growth,  and  to  continue  to  train 
or  tie  in  young  wood  to  furnish  the  later  supplies, 
as  If  left  to  form  one  shoot  or  main  growth,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  wall  or  fence  will  be  naked 
and  the  plants  fruit  sparingly.  To  cover  high 
fences,  the  cordon  system  of  training  may  be  em- 
ployed. Id  raising  Harrows,  I  have  always  found 
those  plants  thrive  best  that  are  not  raised  in  too 
strong  heat.  Plants  raised  in  cold  frames  kept 
close,  when  once  above  ground  seem  to  grow  mnr- 
vellnosly ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  careful  w.iter- 
ing  is  more  necessary,  and  none  at  all  till  the  seeds 
have  germinated.  It  is  hIso  impcntant  not  to  sow 
at  'oo  early  a  date  if  for  expowd  positions,  as  the 
plan's  should  never  get  a  check,  which  t^ten  occurs 
if  kept  in  the  pots  too  long.  Many  good  oaltivators 
allow  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  raise  the  plants. 
Sow  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  i^-inoh  pot  and  thin 


8H0RT  N0TB8.— KITCHEN, 


Freserrinff  garden  vegetablee.— Can  any 

reader  tell  me  now  to  put  up  French  Boins  in  gloss 
bottles  so  as  tr  keep  tueir  fresh  green  colour,  as  is 
done  in  France,  and  also  how  to  preserve  Gooseberries 
as  if  fresh,  and  Fears  and  Peaches  in  bottles  so  that 
they  keep  their  natural  colour  ?— W.  A.  8, 

To  make  the  moat  of  valuable  Potatoes 
— Cut  up  into  small  pieces,  one  eye  in  each  piece, 
and  plant  In  shallow  boxes,  covering  with  1  inch 
of  soil.  When  up  and  well  rooted  plant  out  into 
good  loam.  An  earlier  crop  and  much  greater  in- 
crease are  ensured  in  this  way  than  fa^  planting 
directly  in  the  open  ground.— B.  W.  B. 

Planting  Potatoes.— So  many  things  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  to  the  best  time 
to  plant  Potatoe.",  that  it  is  difficult  to  actually  fix 
a  date  to  suit  all  circumstances  alike,  such  as  the 
condition  of  the  soil  and  the  state  of  the  sets.  It 
is,  however,  good  advice  to  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  If  the  tuben  are  niody  fnmUiTO  with 
stubby  healthy  sprouts  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  long,  planting  should  be  delayed  folly  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  longer  than  when  the  seta  are 
not  sprouted  at  all.  If  the  soil  has  been  thorougbly 
well  pulverised  during  the  winter  and  spring,  an 
early  growth  is  much  facilitated  and  la'er  plant- 
ing is  desirable,  as  growth  is  so  maoh  quicker 
under  those  oonditiona. — S. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


MANY  TREES  ON  SMALL  AREAS. 

In  the  first  of  Professor  Sargent's  highly  inter- 
eetuig  and  instructive  papers  on  the  Forest 
Flora  of  Japan'*  he  tells  us  that— 

"  The  segr^;ation  of  arboresoent  species  in  Japan 
.  .  .  1^  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  eilva  of 
that  country ; "  and  he  says  that  in  Yew)  are  "  pro- 
bably more  species  of  trees  growing  naturally  In  a 
small  area  man  In  any  ouiu  one  plaoe  outside 
the  tro:^cs ; "  in  snppOTt  of  which  statement  he 
gives  a  list  of  forty-six  species  and  varieties  (forty- 
three  species  and  three  varieties)  which  be  no- 
ticed "  in  ascending  a  hill  which  rises  only  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean."  To  these  he  Hd^fs 
thirteen  species  "  growing  within  five  miles  of  this 
hill,"  making  "  in  all  sixty-two  species  and  vsrie- 
tie.",  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  all  the  trees  of  the 
empire  crowded  into  an  area  only  a  few  miles 
square." 

Unless  the  list  given  by  Professor  Sargent  is 
a  very  inoomplete  one,  I  think  it  can  be  ^Ted 
that  at  least  one  looi^ty  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  is  eren  rioher  than  Yieso  in  respect 
to  tiie  number  of  upecies  of  trees  growing  in  a 
restricted  area.  In  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
United  SUtes  National  Museum"  tor  1882 
(vol.  v.),  I  ptiblished  lists  of  trees  found  by  me 
growing  in  limited  areas  of  forest  in  South- 
eastern lUinois  and  South-western  Indiana, 
which  I  reproduce  here,  although,  to  save  space, 
they  are  presented  in  a  different  form,  names  of 
the  species  being  omitted,  and  a  nummary  of 
^e  number  of  species  and  genera  found  on  each 
tract,  with  the  sise  of  the  tiMt,  beinfi|8^ti- 
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tuted.  For  conTenienee,  the  tracts  we  deug- 
ii»tedaB"a"and*'b." 

■p_-f  i^.^itf-  Areiof   No.  of  Vo,<i 

Trast.  Lo^ftUtj-.  t„ct.    garera.  specloB. 

H.  Wiib»h  County,  Illinfils,  50  acres.  24  46 
b.    Knox  County,  I.dlina,    7ft    ,.         W  »i 

Both  these  tracts  were  absolutely  level  ground, 
the  first  varied  only  by  a  creek  which  mean- 
dered through  it,  and  the  second  bordered  by  a 
wooded  swamp  along  one  edge.  Within  half  a 
mile  of  locality  "a''  there  were  identified 
twelve  additional  species  and  five  additional 
genera  ;  while  withm  three  miles  in  a  nearly 
opposite  direction  were  found  seventeen  addi- 
tional species  and  five  additional  genera,  mak* 
ing  a  total  of  seventy-five  species  and  thirty-six 
genera — against  sixty-two  species  and  thirty-two 
genera  of  Uw  Japanese  list — growing  on  very 
much  leas  than  five  aqaare  miles  of  tenitoty.* 

In  locality  "  b  "  an  enumeration  of  the  spe- 
cies <k  trees  growing  on  a  separately  enclosed 
tract  of  only  twenty-two  acres  in  extent,  about 
eight  acr<>j  of  which  had  been  partially  cleared, 
showed  forty-four  species,  belonging  to  twenty- 
five  genera,  to  be  growing  there,  or  two  species 
and  more  than  one  genus  for  each  separate  acre 
of  ground.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  two 
lociHities  referred  to  are  by  no  means  excep- 
tionally rich  in  the  number  of  species  for  that 
region  ;  in  fact,  I  am  sure  that  five-mUe-square 
areas  might  be  selected  in  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Wabash,  which  would  produce  a  still 
larger  number  of  species  and  genera ;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  include  within  their  limits 
a  greater  variety  of  surface — that  is,  to  include 
not  only  the  usual  bottom-land  forest,  but  also 
swaminr  tracts,  river  banks  and  a  pordon  of  the 
river  Dlufib. 

Among  the  sercnty-five  spedes  reroesenting 
the  silva  of  the  Soathem  Illinois-Indiana  area 
described  above,  there  is  not  a  single  evergreen 
tree.  In  fact,  the  general  absence  of  bvergreens, 
both  among  trees  and  shrubs,  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  these  forests  in  winter,  the  only 
woody  plants  which  preserve  their  verdure  from 
November  to  April  being  the  forest  Reed  or 
Bamboo  (Arundinaria),  the  Cross  Vine  (Big- 
nonia  capreolata),  the  Mistletoe  (Phoradendron 
flavescens)  and  two  or  three  species  of  Smilax. 
The  almost  complete  absence  of  coniferous 
trees  is  the  next  most  conspicuous  characteris- 
tic, there  being  only  one  species,  and  that  a 
deciduous  one  (Taxodtum  distichum).  —  R. 
Bjdoewat,  in  Oardm  and  Forest, 


Btaphylea  COlchioa. — This  Bhrub,  which  hoe 
been  Enown  for  eome  years  and  attained  a  good 
deal  of  popularity  under  the  name  of  Staphylei  col- 
chica,  Ims  at  Kew  the  specific  name  of  Rcgpl-ana 
hoitoired  upon  it,  and  the  fact  that  these  two  natnoa 
are  synon jmoux  has,  in  the  desiro  to  prevent  conf usioD, 
suggested  this  note. — T. 

Azalea  mollis  and  its  hybrids  nre  worthy  of 
note,  and  the  splendid  forms  of  this  type  and  A. 
sineneiB  in  the  collections  of  M.  Koster  at  Boskoop 
and  lb.  Anthony  Waterer  at  KnaphtU  sbow  that 
these  shrubs  are  the  most  brilliant  things  we  have 
amongst  Azaleas.  Each  year  the  flowers  increase 
in  breadth  and  the  colours  are  striking,  rich 
orange,  shot  usnaJly  with  a  reddish  tinge,  each 


•  The  (genera represented  wereaa  follows:  Lirioden- 
dron,  Asiraina,  Tilia  (two  speeieal,  j30flculu«,  Acer 
(three  epocies),  Neftundo,  Gleditachia  (two  species), 
GymnoclodaB,  Cercis,  Prnnua  (two  species),  Pyru» 
(two  speciea),  Cratioirns  (fonr  apeciee),  Amelanchier, 
Bbaa,  Liquidambar,  Nyasa,  Comua,  Vibumnm,  Dioa- 
pyros,  Fraxinas  (five  sp^-cie^),  Saaoafias,  Catalpa,  Ulmos 
(thTee  species),  Cellia  (two  epecies),  Slorus,  Platanus, 
Jnglana  (two  species),  Carya  (seven  species),  Qnercus 
(thirteen  specien),  Fagus,  Carpinna,  Ostrya,  Betula 
(two  apeciea),  Salii  (two  speciea),  Pcpolas  (three  spe- 
ciea)  and  Tasodium. 


bloom  of  perfect  shape,  composing  an  even,  hand- 
some head.  A  good  kind  In  fall  bloom  la  a  mass 
of  colour,  bright  and  elective  for  decoration.  We 
think  greater  use  should  be  made  of  these  fine 
hybrids  in  English  gardens,  bat  they  are  gettlt^ 
more  generally  growu.  The  hybrid  Anthony 
Koster,  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Berk- 
hamsted,  at  the  meeting  of  the  R<ml  Horticul- 
tural Sodety  on  April  11,  is  a  fire  addition.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour  and  indi- 
vidually of  striking  form,  broarl,  full,  showing  the 
great  improvement  that  baa  taken  plaoe  in  this 
section  of  recent  years.  For  freedom  of  flowering, 
snob  shrubs  are  anstirpassed. 

Axalea  balsamineeflora  is  welt  known  by 
name,  bat  it  ia  not  often  grown  in  gardens,  al- 
though we  have  noticed  it  of  late  in  more  than  one 
nursery.  It  is  a  very  charming  Japanese  species, 
known  also  as  A.  rossflora  and  A,  Bollissoni,  the 
whole  oharaoter  of  the  plant  being  remarkably  dis- 
tinct. Each  flower  Is  like  that  of  a  Bah»m  in 
expression,  but  much  larger,  the  petals  imbricated, 
each  forming  quite  a  little  rosette  of  a  salmon-red 
colour.  It  makes  a  good  specimen,  and  as  the 
Sowers  are  very  doable,  they  last  in  full  beauty 
longer  than  those  of  the  Indian  Azileas.  A  few 
blooms  in  a  bouquet  are  valuable  for  giving  finish 
and  deUoaoy  of  ooloaring  to  the  arrangement,  and 
we  are  snrpoised  that  greater  attention  Is  not  given 
to  such  a  oharmirg  eabject.  Many  of  the  newer 
Azaleas  have  very  lai^,  loose  flowers,  different  to 
those  of  anch  types  as  A.  balsam  in  saSora,  and,  as 
with  large-flowered  Fetunias  and  similar  things, 
we  do  not  care  for  such  acquisitions. 

gnolia  atflllata  (pink  variety).— As  shown 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticntltoral  Society 
on  Haroh  28,  when  it  received  an  award  of  merit, 
this  Magnolia  bids  fair  to  be  a  really  good  thing, 
and  one  that  will  no  doubt  in  time  become  as 
popular  as  the  tyidcal  form,  of  which  except  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  it  appears  to  be  an  exact 
counterpart.  H.  stellata  has  been  very  beanttfnl 
under  glass,  and  for  blooming  in  (his  way  it  must 
be  assigned  a  place  among  the  best  of  our  hardy 
shrabs.  The  fact  that  it  will  flower  freely  in  the 
shape  of  small  bushes  not  more  than  a  csnple  of 
feet  tdgh  is  greatly  in  its  favour  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. M.  stellata  is  also  known  by  the  speclHo 
name  of  Halleana,  and  all  that  has  been  said  in  its 
favour  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  pink- 
flowered  variety. — T. 

New  hybrid  Fhiladelphusea.— When  the 
pretty  little  Philadelphus  microphyllaa  was  intro- 
duced, it  was  soon  taken  in  hand  by  ihe  hybridist, 
and  M.  Lemoioe,  of  Nancy,  first  gave  us  the  variety 
Lemoinel,  and  later  oo  Lemoinei  erectas.  From 
the  Fame  source  there  are  two  varieties  anoonnoed 
for  distribation  this  spring,  viz. :  P.  Lemoinei  Boule 
d'Atgent,  raised  from  Lemoinei,  crossed  with  a 
double  form  of  P.  coronarius.  The  flovrers  of  this 
are  descrit>ed  as  doable  white  and  with  the  scent 
of  P.  microphyllns,  which  is  really  very  agreeable, 
and  quite  different  from  the  heavy  smell  of  some 
of  the  larger  ones.  The  second,  Oerbe  de  Neige, 
is  said  to  b? ar  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  P.  f  pecio- 
fiissimns,  with  the  scent  of  those  of  P.  microphyllos. 
Whether  these  new  varieties  nre  snperior  to  those 
already  In  cultivation  is  yet  to  be  proved,  for  we 
have  now  a  great  nrmber  of  varieties  all  of  which 
produce  white  blossoms.— T. 

Yeitcli's  Ampelopsis.  ~  Just  now  as  the 
young  foliage  is  rapidly  expanding,  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  than  one  form  of  this  Ampelopsis  is 
very  apparent,  the  most  striking  being  that  met 
with  in  some  catalogues  urder  the  varietal  name 
of  purpurea.  In  this  the  freshly  expanded  leaves 
are  of  a  rich  bronzy  tint,  and  when  associated  with 
the  common  kind,  this  feature  is  then  especially 
noticeable.  As  the  season  advances,  this  bronzy 
tint  becomes  less  pronoanced,  bat  in  all  stnges  it 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  othern.  Of  green-leaved 
kinds  there  appears  to  be  two  different  forms, 
firstly,  one  that  always  sets  very  closely  to  a  vrnW, 
whose  leaves  are  mostly  entire,  and  die  off  in 
the  antomn  brightly  ooloured.  The  second  will. 


especially  if  in  good  soil,  push  forth  large  lobed 
leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  this  always  eaems  to  die 
off  a  dull  brown.— T. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


MELON  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  Melons  reach  the 
markets  from  various  private  gardens.  Too 
often  the  fruit  sent  by  private  gardeners  is 
either  unattractive  in  appearance  or  too  ripe, 
and  for  all  such  the  fruiterers  cannot  afford  to 
give  the  best  prices.  What  the  market  growers 
supply  are  fairly  laige,  very  solid  fruits  of  an 
attractive  exterior  and  under  rather  than  f  ally 
ripe.  The  quality  may  not  be  particularly 
good,  though  those  I  have  tasted  were  by  no 
means  to  be  despised,  and  in  any  case  the  first 
buyers  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  the 
taste  ot  the  fruit.  What  they  are  most  con- 
cerned about  is  the  appearance  and  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  Melons  that  come  into  Uieir 
hands.  Any  dead  ripe  or  badly  cracked  when 
received  must  be  sold  at  once,  and  at  a  sacrifice 
probably,  this-  accounting  for  the  returns  that 
we  sometimes  hear  complaints  made  about. 
Market  growers  of  any  experience  rarely  make 
the  mistake  of  growing  too  many  varieties,  and 
I  fail  to  see  the  sense  of  private  gardeners 
finding  room  for  collections  when  two  or  three 
well- proved  sorts  would  give  greater  satisfac- 
tion in  every  way.  If  they  are  expected  to 
sell  a  portion  of  their  crops,  they  ought  cer- 
tainly to  study  or  '*  feel  the  pulse  "  of  the  mar- 
kets, taking  care  to  grow  varieties  of  a  showy 
exterior  and  rather  thick  rind.  They  will  not 
err  in  growing  Hero  of  Lockinge,  QofdoD  Gem, 
Scarlet  Premier  and  Golden  Otmqaeror  or  Con- 
queror extenBiTel;^*  rather  than  Eastaor  Castle, 
Longleat  Prafection  and  other  varieties  with 
either  thin  or  dull  neen  skins,  however  good 
these  may  be  in  qntuity  when  cut. 

Doubtless  Melon  growing  pays  in  the  cue  of 
those  who  are  able  to  do  them  well,  or  their 
culture  would  soon  he  dropped  ;  but  there  ia 
very  little  profit  sttaohed  to  them  as  far  as  most 

Srivate  gardeners  are  concerned.  There  is  a  good 
emand  for  them  during  the  height  of  the  Lon- 
don season,  especially  during  Ascot  wet'k,  but 
later  on  the  trade  is  very  slnck  and  prices,  never 
high,  drop  rapidly.  Melons  have  the  advantage  of 
being  a  quick  crop,  the  seed  being  sown,  the 
plants  grown  and  destroyed  in  about  four 
months  or  even  in  less  time,  this  admitting  of 
Melons  being  followed  by  autumn  or  winter 
Tomatoes,  or  the  houses  can  be  devoted  to 
late  Cucumbers.  Where  possible,  a  house  or 
houses  should  be  wholly  given  up  to  Melons, 
tiie  form  of  stnictare  most  favoured,  and  which 
answers  remarkably  irell,  being  a  narrow  span- 
roof  with  or  without  side  lights  running  irom 
north  to  south  and  of  any  length.  This  should 
be  glazed  with  good  glass,  or  nothing  cheaper 
than  the  best  Belgian  clear  21-oz.,  the  foliage 
being  liable  to  bum  under  anything  much 
thinner  than  that.  Supposing  the  house  is  not 
more  than  12  feet  wide,  a  flow  hot-water  pfpe 
taken  up  each  side  and  the  return  brought 
down  on  each  side  of  the  pathway  is  all  the 
heating  needed  ;  but  if  2  feet  or  more  wider, 
then  there  ought  to  be  two  flow  pij>e8  on 
each  side.  A  bottom-heat  pipe  is  sometimes 
added  for  each  bed,  but  this  can  very  well  be 
dispensed  with,  its  assistance  being  of  a  doubt- 
ful character.  All  further  preparation  nrces- 
sary  is  a  good  ridge  of  the>  b»t  stronv  loam 
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should  be  in  ptraition  long  enough  to  get 
warmed  through  prior  to  turning  the  Melona 
into  it  out  of  the  3-inch  pots  in  which  they 
have  been  raised  singly.  About  the  middle  of 
February  and  again  early  in  March  would 
appear  to  be  a  good  time  to  sow  the  seed,  and 
the  plants  being  kept  growing  strongly  and 
rapi^y,  ripe  fruit  will  be  ready  for  the  markets 
during  May  and  June.  There  is  no  disputing 
the  iact  that  somewhat  strong  or  clayey  loams 
best  suit  Melons  as  a  rule,  but  one  of  the 
grandest  crops  of  this  fruit  I  have  ever  seenif 
and  of  which  an  illustration  is  here  given,  was  ob- 
tained by  the  aid  of  soil  of  a  light  sandy  nature. 
In  this  instance  the  soil  was  cut  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  newly-broken-up  pasture  on  the  lower 
green  sand  formation,  and  contained  a  latge 
admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  No  manure  what- 
ever was  mixed  with  it  or  applied  while  the 
Melons  were  growing.  I  ought  also  to  add 
that  the  house  containing  this  admirably  man- 
aged crop  is  100  feet  long,  12  feet  wide  and  8 
feet  high,  '•^^  altogether  360  frvStx  were  out 
wreraging  6  lbs.  in  weighty  besides  smaller 
ones.  (^queroT  was  the  oiuy  variety  grown, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  improve  on  this 
from  a  market  grower's  point  of  view. 

Where  market  growers  differ  from  the  ma- 
jority of  private  gardeners  is  in 'their  arrange- 
ment the  plants,  some  disposing  them  18 
ibches  apart  and  others  even  more  thickly. 
They  are  run  up  the  roof  quickly,  the  latends 
being  freely  and  early  thinned  out,  as  those 
reserved  have  to  cross  or  intermingle  with 
those  from  adjoining  plants,  stopping  those 
reserved  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the  fruits 
that  show,  and  effecting  a  set  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Being  grown  thickly,  two  or  three 
fruits  on  each  plant  are  all  that  are  wanted 
and  as  many  as  jshould  be  left,  undersized 
Melons  not  selling  well  owing'  probably  to  so 
many  being  sent  in  by  private  gardeners.  In 
these  Urge  well  -  glazed  hoaees  the  leaves 
formed  are  of  a  bold,  hard,  serviceable  character 
and  not  enfeebled  by  shading  or  frequent 
overhead  syringing,  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere 
being  maintained  by  means  of  damping  down 
the  bieds  and  paths  occasionally  on  bright  days. 
High  night  temperatures,  or  say  not  lower 
than  66°  on  cold  clear  nights  and  70°  when  it 
is  dull  and  warmer  outside,  are  requisite, 
enough  top  air  being  given  during  bright  days 
tn  prevent  the  temperature  greatly  exceeding 
80°,  closing  early  enough  to  run  the  heat  up 
another  5°  or  rather  more  for  a  time.  While 
the  fruits  are  swelhng  the  plants  require  abund- 
ance of  moisture  at  the  roots,  the-  watering-pot 
or  hose  being  saved  considerably  if  a  muloh  of 
strawy  manure  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
ridge  of  soil.  Liquid  manure— nitrate  of  soda 
lued  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
water  answering  well — is  needed  in  some  oases, 
especially  if  a  portion  of  t^e  soil  has  previously 
done  similar  duty.  The  plants  are  not  allowed 
to  form  much  stiperSuous  growth,  and  no 
attempt  is  often  made  to  obtun  a  second  crop 
from  them  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  keep  them  about  so  long.  Oovent 
Ouden  is  still  much  the  best  market  for  fine 
well-grown  Melons,  there  being  only  a  limited 
demand  for  them  in  the  largest  provincial 
towns.  W.  I.  M. 


Strawberries  to  fruit  in  autumn.— At  this 
date  when  the  forced  plants  are  t>elng  cleared  they 
may  be  made  to  answer  a  naeful  purpose  if  saved 
for  aotomn  fruiting.  At  one  Ume  I  used  to  plant 
such  Strawberries  out  to  fmlt  in  the  open,  bat  I  do 
not  now  oonsider  it  advisable  to  do  this,  as  much 
better  results  can  be  secured  from  yoang  plants. 
There  is,  however,  no  objection  to  making  a  bed  for 
aatnmn  fruiting,  as  the  plants  may  be  placed 


closer  together  and  not  occupy  the  gionnd  any 
length  of  time.  The  best  variety  for  this  pur- 
pose is  Vicomtesse  H.de  Thory,  wbioh  fruits  freely 
in  August  and  Septemberlf  kept  well  supplied  with 
moisture.  I  have  also  used  La  Oroise  Sacrie  for 
the  same  pnrpoee.  If  required  to  fruit  In  pots  in 
the  autamn  tbey  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
the  old  drainage  removed,  part  of  the  roots  and 
soil  taken  away,  repotted  firmly  in  7-lnch  pots,  and 
stood  in  tbe  shade  for  a  short  time,  when  th^ 
may  be  freely  exposed  and  well  supplied  with 
moisture.  These  plants  will  give  a  heavy  crop  in 
a  cool  house  or  frame  !n  the  early  autumn,  or  tbey 
may  be  plunged  to  frnit  In  the  open  ground.  If 
planted  out  they  should  get  good  ground,  ' be 
mulched  with  short  litter,  and  kept  moist  In  dry 
weather  with  an  occasional  damirnDg  overhead  In 
the  aftemoon.— G.  Wxthbb. 


CORDON  PEARS. 

I  HAVE  nearly  200  yards'  run  of  single  cordon  Pears 
trained  to  a  wire  about  18  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  trees  were  mostly  planted  five  years  ago.  It 
has  been  and  is  still  very'  interesting  to  watch  tbe 
twbavlour  of  the  different  sorts  grown  in  this  way. 
In  making  tbe  selection  I  punxwely  excluded  suui 
small  sorts  as  Hessle  and  Winter  Nelis^  althon^ 


year,  Doyenne  dn  Comloe  ptodncee  handsome  and 
well'flavoored  fmit.  It  Is  also  a  pretty  reliable 
bearer.  Six  trees  of  Harie  Louise  were  quite 
barren  last  year,  but  previous  to  that  they  bad 
behaved  mooh  better,  and  what  fruit  they  have 

E reduced  has  been  exceedingly  good.  Fltmaston 
•aobess,  as  everyooe  knows,-  is  a  noble  Pear,  and 
from  ocailons  it  ai^wars  to  be  better  than  from  a 
walL  In  1801  the  frnit  was  very  fine,  but  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  r^ular 
bearer.  Last  :rear  I  bad  not  so  many  fruits  as 
trees.  EmUle  d'Heyst  makes  a  remarkably  prolific 
oordon,  the  fmit  b«dng  both  large  and  handsome, 
and  in  flavour  not  surpassed  by  any  Fear  ripe  in 
the  month  of  Octobw.  Beigamote  d'E^peren  is 
disappointing  so  far,  as  the  fmlt  cracks  badly. 
This  ii  to  be  regretted,  as  It  Is  well  known  as  one 
of  oar  best  late  Pears  when  the  fmlt  can  be  seonred 
without  this  fanlt.  Another  year  I  intend  to  re- 
duce tbe  water  supply  to  the  roots,  which  I  hope 
may  alter  this  defect.  Gloa  llorceau  is  not  satis- 
factory. It  does  not  appear  in  my  case  to 
take  kindly  to  tbe  Qutnoe  stock.  Beurri  d'Anjon 
is  not  so  well  known  as  many  other  sorts  I 
have  named,  and  at  present  1  cannot  say  much 
tn  its  favour.  It  is  erideully  not  a  free  bearer  as 
a  young  tree.  The  most  disappointing  of  all  the 
scvts  in  my  oolleotion  is  Beuirfi  Bacbdier,  for  al- 
thoogh  tlvB  fmit  is  very  la^  and  handsome  tbe 
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House  ofiSelont  at  tha  Bromham  Fruil  JVirm,  Calnt,  WilU.    From  a 
phoiograph.  by  Mr.  F.  8.  Yallia. 


I  am  well  aware  that  In  point  of  flavour  the;  are 
superior  to  many  of  the  large  varieties.  My  aim 
is  to  fled  out  what  are  the  best  amongst  those  that 
produce  fahly  lai^e  and  handsome  fmlt  with 
good  flavour.  All  the  trees  are  on  the  Qdliice 
stock,  and  for  tbe  most  part  tbe  soil  is  a  rather 
heavy  loam  alxrat  2  feet  deep,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
gravel.  For  recuring  good  flavour  and  a  clean 
growth  the  gravel  bottom  Is  no  doubt  an  advan- 
tage, for  tbe  flavour  of  tbe  reputedly  good  sorts 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  wbile  even  in  Beiirr6 
Diel  tbeie  is  an  absence  of  that  grittiness 
BO  often  present  when  it  is  grown  away  from  a 
wall.  Tbe  dry  summer  of  1892,  however,  showed 
thftt  the  eituation  was  too  dry  for  the  Quince  stock, 
or  rather  It  would  have  been  if  I  had  not  resorted 
to  mulching  the  ground,  and  liberally  sopplyiog 
water  io  such  trees  as  were  carding  any  fruit; 
with  thb  assistance  the  frnit  devefopea  to  a  good 
sise,  and  I  tbink  the  examples  of  Jofephlne  de 
Malines  were  tbe  finest  and  best  fiavoured  I  have 
ever  seen  or  tasted  in  tbe  way  of  late  Pears,  This 
variety  unfortunately  is  not  prolific  as  a  cordon, 
Durondeau  is  fairly  vigorous,  and  without  doubt 
the  most  constant  bearer  out  of  this  ratiier  large 
number  of  sorts.  The  fruit  is  also  large  and  band- 
some  and  tbe  flavour  excellent  I  regard  this 
varied  as  second  to  none  in  my  ooUeouon.  The 
next  best  as  regards  fertility  is  Prtnoess.  This  is, 
I  Iselieve,  a  sewling  from  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
wbicb  it  very  much  resembles  except  in  sise,  being 
much  larger,  luid  I  think  of  better  quality.  When 
the  trees  are  UghUy  cropped,  as  they  wen  hut 


Savour  is  very  inferior,  and  what  is  still  more  pro- 
voking tbe  flesh  is  too  soft  for  cooking.  Dnchesse 
de  Border  oz  is  a  Pear  that  one  requires  a  rather 
long  acquaintance  with  to  understand  its  cultiva- 
tion, it  Is  not  a  vigorous  grower  on  the  Quince 
the  roots  want  well  nourishing  to  grt  tlie  fmlt  of  a 
respectable  site.  Olivier  de  Serres  and  Conseiller 
dela  Conrso  far  look  like  failures,  as  the  trees 
grow  so  vjgoronsly,  that  I  cannot  get  Uiem  to  form 
any  blossom-bads.  I,  however,  have  lifted  the 
trees,  whioh  I  hope  may  make  them  productive. 
It  is  generally  oonsidered  necessary  to  lift  cor- 
don trees  the  seowid  year  after  planting,  but  I 
have  found  root-pmoiog  on  one  side  of  tiie  tree 
the  second  and  third  year  after  planting  to  be  a 
sofBcient  check  on  the  growth,  and  no  trees  can  be 
in  a  more  promising  condition  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  as  all  but  those  to  whidh  1  have, 
speolally  referred  are  showing  blossom  bods. 

For  obtatnlog  a  few  oh<^oe  Pears  in  a  limited 
area  the  cordon  system  of  training  is  snperior  to 
all  others,  as  the  small  space  tbe  teees  oooupy  Is 
of  the  first  importance  in  small  gardens. 

J.  C.  ClABKB. 


Our  flruit  proapecta.— Plum  and  Pear  trees 
1  were  seldom  or  never  whiter.   But  tbe  dronght 

is  teUing  on  the  Gooseberries  on  certain  smls, 
'  and  the  red  spider  has  attacked  them  in  great 
I  force,   and  growers  are  naturally  alarmed  at 

the  earliness  as  well  as  the  force  d^tibA  enemy. 
,  Within  tha  i^jfi^  w^s-»£k£Wk  mF^- 
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vice  have  reached  me,  and  I  sboald  be  glad  of  the 
asslstaDce  of  jonr  readers  In  thli  matter.  Root 
and  overhead  watering!  and  spraylngB  with  a  mix- 
tare  of  lime,  woap,  and  talphar  have  been  freelj 
preecrlbed,  and  if  ujone  num  of  any  remedy 
more  potent  nnd  effective  against  early  attaeka  <« 
red  B^der,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  hasten  to  de- 
clare it.  The  next  olond  ahead  is  the  Black  Cur- 
rant gall  mite,  which  seems  to  be  spreading 
rapidly.  Fortnnately,  it  Is  readily  seen,  and  the 
infested  bads,  whioh  are  otaamed  foil  of  the 
mites  which  are  InTlsible  to  the  naked  eye,  grow 
Into  very  prominent  knobbed  protaberances  only 
too  readily  seen  and  eaaily  ptek»d  lA.  As  they 
are  of  no  farUier  ose  on  the  bnsh,and  each  fonn*  a 
breeding  ground  for  innnmarable  mites,  the  sotmer 
they  can  be  picked  off  and  bnmed,  ike  more 
hope  of  om:  mastering  this  troublesome  pest.  In 
addition  to  the  picking  off  of  every  knobbed  bod. 
It  woold  be  well  to  syzlngs  the  boshes  over  with 
a  miztomof  aouandsnli^iir.  Bladk  Cnnants  have 
hitherto  snjoyea  almost  oomidete  Imrnoni^  from 
destraotive  pests,  even  the  Gooseberry  caferpillar 
mostly  leaving  them  severely  alone,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  f»ompt  removal  of  all  the  mite* filled  Imds 
with  a  few  preventive  sprayings  mi^  rid  u  of 
this  toODblesome  pest.— D.  T.  F. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


BOTAL  HOXmCULTUBAL  SOCHTT. 

Apbil  26. 

Thb  follest  meeting  of  the  year  thus  far,  with  the 
best  attendance  of  Fellows  and  visitors,  mnst  be 
the  verdict  of  this,  the  last  April  show.  With  five 
lengths  of  tabling  and  an  extension  at  the  npper 
end,  and  several  exhibits  npon  the  groand  level, 
anyone  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hall 
will  know  that  it  was  wall  filled.  One  of  the  chief 
features,  of  oowne,  at  this  gatherliv  Is  the  Anricola 
Society's  annual  exhibition,  in  whioh  the  interest 
of  cultivators  of  this  haniisome  spring  flower  Is 
apparently  as  keen  as  ever,  good  oompetition  being 
the  mle.  Other  and  varied  forms  of  Frimtdacae 
were  also  exhibited  in  Kood  numbers.  Hardy  ber- 
bacaoos  and  alrlne  vtsaita  were  also  attractive 
features,  whilst  Daffodili  were  still  In  force  and  of 
good  qnaUta.  Of  pot  pUu^  pot  Boses  were  on- 
doabtedlytbe  finest  exhibits;  never  before,  pro- 
bably, have  so  many  been  seen  at  one  show.  If 
these  had  all  been  arranged  in  one  continaoas  group, 
one  side  of  the  hall  woold  have  been  filled  wit^ 
them,  allowing  for  not  qolte  so  mach  crowding. 
Cat  Boses  were  also  a  most  noteworthy  feature, 
several  boxes  being  staged  by  wall>kBown  growers. 
Marshal  NIel  and  Niphetos,  partioolarly  tbe 
former,  were  strongly  represented,  other  Tea- 
scented  and  Hybrid  Ferpetoals  being  also  shown 
in  fine  condition.  Orchids,  although  not  quite  so 
jdentifol,  were  remarlcablygood  in  quality,  notably 
some  fine  varieties  of  Odontofdossnm  Alexandre, 
CatUeyai  and  Masdevalliaa.  The  labours  of  the 
frait  committee  were  oomparativelj  light,  two  of 
the  moat  promising  things  shown  being  a  dish  of 
Peaches  and  another  of  Potatoes,  with  some  very 
good  forced  Btrawborries.  The  lecture  was  cer- 
tainly a  most  interesting  one.  at  the  same  time  in- 
Btraotive  in  a  high  degree  as  to  the  plants  under  oon- 
•ideration.  These  lectures  are  evidently  becoming 
more  and  mora  pcmolar,  babig  listened  to  with 
marked  attaotdon,  the  leotorar  on  this  oocaslon 
being  a  recognised  aathotity  on  the  anl^t. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  

Lauo-Gattlbta  Aboahia.  (Liolia  xanthlnax 
Cattleya  Trianse).— A  deddad  cross,  with  marked 
charaeteristios  of  both  pannts.  The  shading  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  is  a  straw  coloor,  the  lip 
being  tinied  with  the  octoor  <a  C.  Triann,  the 
tnbe  and  throat  at  a  dear  yellow,  tloher  ioslda 
Uan  ont-a  vnj  nlaadng:  •bA.  dlstt&ot  hybrid, 
•'rom  Haiin.  Yeltch  and  Sons,  Ohalaea. 


M ABDEVALLU.  Galhnoi ANA.  —  An  extremely 
dwarf  Bpeoies  of  compact  growth,  the  foliage  short, 
t^e  entire  plant  and  flowers  not  more  than  4 
Inobes  in  h^ght.  The  flowers  are  pale-o(doared, 
with  minnte  rosy  spotB,  tbe  tail-like  appendages 
aevend  Inches  in  length.  From  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. 

HASDB7ALLU  ASK INI.— Another  small-growing 
and  most  profose-floweriog  species,  height  only 
aboQt  6  inches.  The  flowers  are  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  foregoing,  the  cdoiir  a  roey 
lilac  very  distinot.  Also  frxHn  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence. 

Awards  of  merit  ware  given  to— 

Odohtoglobsuii  RoxBLiHQiAinjK.  —  A  de- 
cidedly distinct-looking  Orohid  with  narrow  sepals 
and  petals,  marked  with  reddish  brown  bars  and 
spots  on  a  pale,  abnoat  white  gmnnd,  the  Up 
having  the  same  markings.  One  spike  bore  seven 
flowera.   From  Metsn.  F.  Sander  and  Co. 

Haxillabia  Sandbbiana  tab.  xahtho- 
GLOSBA. — This  is  a  very  superior  form,  the  blos- 
soms of  a  dwk  chocolate  rhade  in  the  sepals  and 
petals  two-thirds  downwards  to  the  basOt  the  ex- 
tremities being  white  and  tbe  Up  pale  ydlow.  VBom 
Ueaars.  Sander  uid  Co. 

BnomrDBUH  maoboobilch  tab.  albdu,  In 
iriiloh  the  lip  ia  the  <Atef  attmotive  faatore,  this 
btfng  pure  white  and  oonqiaratlvely  large.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  brousy  green, 
onrionsly  ourled.   From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Stahhopba  Ambbiana.— a  pare  white  species 
of  the  size  and  form  of  8.  tlgxina,  and  of  waxy 
textBxa,  The  plant  hoca  two  flowoa  on  the  <me 
spike.  It  ia  a  vary  diarinot  ^lecles  of  this  flna  old 
genna.  From  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. 

Botanical  oertlflcatas  were  given  to~ 

BULBOFHYLLUM  LOBBI   TAB.    BIAJCBKBB.  —  A 

dwarf -growing  plant  with  pale  yaUow,  almost  self- 
coloured  flowers.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Saccolabium  obbikum.— Interesting  only  as  a 
curiosity ;  Uie  spike,  a  short  and  dense  one,  waa  of 
a  yellowish  green,  none  of  the  flowers  being  reaUy 
expanded.  From  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  sent  a  choice  groop  whioh 
ooAiprised  a  siuprisingly  fine  form  of  Oattl^ 
Meudeli,  the  plant  Itadf  qoite  a  specimen  with 
flfteen  grand  flowers  open  seven  spikes ;  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  had  broad  sepals  and  petals  with 
the  lip  of  large  sIm  and  rioh  In  its  oolooring. 
Dendrobium  thyrslflomm  bore  two  nnoBuaUy  long 
spikes.  D.  revolutum  Is  a  singular  species  of  erect 
and  continuous  growth,  wiui  snuul  white  and 
greenish  flowara.  In  Cypripedium  Sohroedem  waa 
shown  another  grand  and  almost  unique  specimen 
of  this  one  of  the  finest  of  all  hybrids,  certainly 
the  finest  of  this  section ;  the  plant  bore  four  spikes 
with  eight  flowers  of  large  siie,  In  colour  mainly 
a  deep  shade  of  rose,  with  lighter  markings ;  this 
beTonga  to  the  Selenipedinm  group.  Cypripediom 
viUosum  aurenm  Ii  a  choice  form  of  rich  oolour, 
the  same  beii^  destsnated  by  its  prefix.  Another 
very  fine  plant  in  this  group  was  Cattleya  Sohns- 
dersQ  with  thirteen  flowers,  in  each  of  wbidi 
the  lip  was  beautifully  fringed  with  rich  yellow 
upon  the  inner  portion.  HasdevalUa  Shuttle- 
worth!  in  two  forma  was  also  staged  (aUTor  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  amall,  bat  oht^ 
group,  embraqing  two  planta  of  Onddlom  nnaim- 
enaa,  a  pale  yellow  apedea  with  faint  markings 
of  a  deeper  shade,  a  pretty  varied;  Odootogloa- 
sum  triumpbaoB,  a  superior  variety  with  broad 
petals ;  O.  selwoodense,  with  ohocolate-l»own 
apota  and  bars  on  pale  yellow  ground,  slender 
arohing  spike;  O.  oiispmn,  an  extra  fine  form 
witli  ^arge  flowers  and  few  spots,  eight 
flowerB  to  the  spike ;  O.  JenningsiaAum,  a 
variety  that  comes  near  to  0.  Andersonlannm ; 
Cypripediom  Boblnsonianum  and  C.  Qoweri,  both 
fine  forms  in  tbe  same  way  as  C.  lAwrenoeanum, 
to  which  they  are  oloeely  [related,  the  former 
being  the  finer  of  the  two;  Cyfxipedium  Both- 
sohlldlaonm,  rioh  in  coloor ;  DendrobioiQ  maoro- 
diyUom,  tnOj  flowoed ;  Oattl^Bohtesdam  and 
C.  grBitaloaa,  -the  latter  extra  fine.  Faaoatorea 


Klaboohoram,  seldom  seen  In  better  health ;  Den- 
drobium  denslfiorum  and  D.  obrysotoiom,  Lselia 
(Brassavda)  Cigbyana,  and  other  good  tUnga  w«m 
shown  (rilver  i*«^fc^1fi"  medalX 

Mesara.  H.  Low  and  Co.  oontribnted  a  amall 
weU-flowerad  -  group,  oompririag  Odontoa^osaum 
Alexandra  and  0.  AnderBonianum,  Gyprrpedinm 
bellatulum  with  richly  coloured  fiowera ;  C.  volm- 
teanum,  a  distinct  and  handaome  vuriety,  the 
broad  aepals  tipped  with  rosy  pur^e ;  C.  Masterai- 
anum,  a  pale  brown  form  ;  and  Pbalianopeis  Lnd- 
demknniana  splendens.  Messrs.  W.  0.  Lewis  and 
Co..  Southgate,  had  Odootoclossom  l«va  with 
atra^ling  spikes,  O.  Alewdn^  O.  trinmphana 
patens,  a  pale  toria ;  O.  oitrownum,  Onddima  am- 
pUatnm,  Lnlla  purporata,  and  oUiera,  making  a 
metty  little  exhibit.  Mr.  De  Barri  Orawahay, 
Bosefield,  Sevenoaks,  had  a  few  plants  of  extm 
choice  forms  of  Odontoglosaum  orispum  (Alex- 
andrv)  in  epleodid  oonditioQ  ;  to  these  Sngllsh 
names  were  appended  to  diattngaish  them.  One 


called  Sonriaa  lud  large  flowara  anSaaed  with  pale 
rose;  another  called  Fair  Maid  is  an  almost  pure 
white  form,  but  with  the  distinctive  yellow  blotoh 
In  the  Up;  another  called  Miaa  Florence  Bovlll  has 
de^ly  odonred  flowers  with  dark  Uotohes ;  these 
were  only  just  expandliw.  The  finest  was  Pride 
of  Bosefield,  a  truly  grana  variety  with  laqie,  maa- 
atveAesvan ;  in  vrmy  aanae  a  auperior  fcffm,  pale 
in  colour,  bat  with  very  broad  sepals  and  petals. 
A  good  variafy  of  O.  Anderwnuaamn  was  also 
abown  here. 

Meaara.  Vaitoh  and  Bona  again  showed  their 
choice  hybrid  Lselia  Latooa,  previously  certificated, 
a  very  distinct  and  choice  variety.  Mr.  Charles 
Winn,  Selly  HIU,  Birmingham,  sent  D«idrobium 
Nestor  (D.  Fariahi  x  D.  auperbnm),  whioh  haa 
mnoh  of  the  oharaeter  of  the  former  parent,  the 
colour  a  purplish  rose,  evidently  a  robust  grower. 
From  Mr.  Qoodhart,  Beckenham,  came  Cyprlpedium 
Wallisi,  in  which  the  Inner  porUon  of  tbe  pouch 
at  the  top  is  pure  white.  Mr.  Lntwyohe,  Becken- 
ham, sent  Cattleya  speolosisaima  Goweri,  which 
has  a  near  resemblance  in  form  and  aroearanoe  to 
C.  gigas ;  the  plant  in  qnaatioD  bore  five  fiowera. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Mann,  Bavenawood,  Bexley,  showed 
Cjronoohes  pentadao^lon,  previously  ^own  ear- 
lier in  the  year  (January  meeting)  from  t^e  aame 
source.  Messrs.  Se^:er  and  Tropp,Dalwlch.riu)wed 
a  singular  looking  Lycasto  in  L.  Foelmani,  In  whioh 
the  aepala  are  p^e  brown  and  the  petala  bright 
yellow,  a  cariona  oomblnadon  of  odonr.  Mr. 
Stattar  on  this  oocaslon  showed  Cn>^P^*^V 
BoxaUI  auperbnm  with  rix  flowers,  in  which  the 
markings  are  darker  than  in  tbe  type ;  Dendrobium 
oobile  Statterianum  with  extra  large  flowers  of 
Buperior  anbatanoe,  with  broad  petals  and  large 
Up,  tlie  colour  brighter  than  in  D.  nobUe ;  Cypri- 
pedlum  Meaanrewanum  aurenm,  a  pale  form,  al* 
most  destttnta  of  nota,  the  donaf  sepal  amaU. 
Mr.  E.  a.  Wrigley,  of  DnUnfield,  Cheabiie,  had 
Dendrobium  noUle  Vlotoriense  and  D.  nobUe  albi* 
flomm,  two  varieties  with  pure  whito  flowers,  save 
a  dark  spot  in  the  Up  of  each,  the  former  being 
the  better  of  the  two ;  bat  both  very  distinct 
fnHu  the  ordinary  type,  lUso  Cattleya  oltrina 
coDOolor,  with  pare  rich  oitron-odonred  flowers  of 
waxy  Bubatance,  and  Sophrooitla  grandlflora  su- 
per ba— a  good  form.  Measrs.  B.  8.  WllUama  and 
Son  showed  Vaada  toiea  Andersoniana,  which  ia 
stated  to  be  a  more  free-flowering  variety;  the 
flowers  are  rioher  in  colour ;  and  another  and 
singolar-looking  Orohid  named  Dlacriam  bioomu- 
tam,  with  pure  white  flowers  on  erect  spikes. 
Mr.  W.  Whiteley  sent  Odontoglossum  Whitelej- 
an  am,  a  pretty  variety. 

Tloral  Oommittee. 
First«laaa  oertlfioatea  were  awarded  to— 
StbobilabthbsOtbbiakits  (probably  an  aoan- 
thaoeoaa  plant),  of  comparatively  dwan,  but  free 
growth  and  branching  habit,  the  leaves  being  from 
4  Inobes  to  6  inches  m  length  and  2  inches  to  3 
Inches  in  width,  the  oolour  a  dark  ollTe-«reen 
around  the  edges  with  the  veins  of  a  Bimilar  shade, 
the  rest  of  the  leaves  Is  of  a  bright  roay-purple, 
mudk  Bfter  the  style  of  a  Bartcdonla  In  tbe  marl:- 
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Awards  of  merit  weie  givea  to — 

Abutilov  Sodvbbib  dm  Bonn,  with  mediam- 
riced  foliage,  dark  green  in  oolonr,  mirgiDQd  with 
whitm  dwarf  habit.  From  Metsn.  B.  S.  WilUams 

UldSOB.  ' 

Abalu  Hilda  (dioIU*  seetk»),  a  free  va- 
■yiaty  with  de<dded  onmge  eoloored  flowers  in  dark 
and  ll^ht  ikadas,  a  pleaiinfT  and  striUoK  shade. 
Froid  Mesm:  Lane  snd  Sea,  Bediluuoetea. 

AzALBA  Raphael  db  Bust  (molliBliytiiid),with. 
double  flowen  in  large  trusses,  which  are  freely 
prodaoed,  the  colour  a  pale  flesh  colonr,  the  baUt 
of  the  plant  dwarf  and  compact.  From  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Boa. 

■  Messrs.  W.  Faal  and  Son,  Waltham  Cmes,  sent  a 
splendid  bank  of  pot  Roses  in  the  best  of  health, 
maUofc  a  fio^  displaj.  Of  these  the  finest  were 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luiset,  Ftsher  Holmev,  Victor  Ver- 
dier,  Yiolette  Bonder  (fine  white),  La  France  and 
sroaller  plants  of  Duke  of  Albany  (a  dwaif dark 
variety),  Damnark,  Doka  of  Wellfogtwi  ud  Celine 
F<HWtter,  with  standards  of  Zmobia  (Moss),  one 
of  the  firm's  own  raising  (silver-gilt  Flora).  Mr.- 
Ramsey  also  had  Roses,  comprising  a  weU-ananged 
group  of  smidl,  mediam-siced  and  standard  plants, 
&e  best  of  which  were  Niphetos,  I'ldeal,  John 
Hoi^ier,  Celine  Foreetier,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Mme. 
Hoete,  The  Queen,  dec,  with  s  ifdeBdid  box  of  cat 
blobms  of  Ntpbetos  and  another  of  mixed  kinds, 
oompriring  Anna  (Nlivlert  The  Bride.  Buuet, 
Charles  Lefebne,  fto.,  all  floe  Mooms  (silvear  t^n 
medal). 

Messrs,  Paul  and  Son  sent  pot  Rosei  and  alpine 
plants.  Of  the  former  there  were  several  excellent 
specimens  freely  fiowered,  as  Violette  Bouyer, 
Cointe  de  Paris,  Perfection  de  Montplaislr,  Ches- 
hnnt  Hybrid,  H^rna  Cbatta,  and  standuds  of 
Souvenir  de  K.  A.  Frinoe  and  Mme.  van  Houtte, 
Of  the  alpine  plants  note  should  be  made  of  Chd- 
racthus  aJpinns,  Iris  pumila,  azurea  and  anrea ;  of 
Pblox  oanadeDBis  and  P.  nivalis  frondosa,  An- 
brietia  tanrloola,  Myosotis  mptcola,  very  dwarf; 
TrlUidm  grandiflomm,&o.,aU  in  dwarf  pans  (silver 
Banksian).  Mesars.  B.  D.  Shuttleworth  and  Oo. 
had  a  mlscdlaneons  group  of  fine-follaged  and 
flowering  plants,  comprising  well-coloured  Dra- 
caena LindenI  and  older  kinds,  with  Palms,  Cala- 
diums,  Ice.,  and  of  flowering  plants  Azaleas  and 
OrohidSj  all  healthy  examples  of  their  kind  (silver 
Banksian).  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  had  a  grand 
lot  of  out  blooms  of  Mar^obal  Niel  Roses  (three 
boxes)  very  rich  in  colonr.  and  some  eigh- 
teen kinds  of  oat  Geraniums  of  the  best  pot  van. 
Mr.  Walker  also  had  Fabiana  imbrioata,  a  pure 
white  Heath-like  plant,  excellent  for  pot  culture 
and  in  profuse  flower  (silver  Banksian  medal. 
Ur.  Tasker.  Middleton  Hal),  Brentwood,  sent  a 
well-grown  lot  of  mediam-slzed  pot  Rose?,  the 
best  lot  by  tar  that  has  been  staged  from  a  private 
garden  for  loaiiT  a  lotw  da^;  these  Inoladed  Mar* 
qulse  de  CasteDane.  Mervnlle  de  Lyra,  Souvenir 
de  8.  A.  Prince,  Judo,  Bdonard  Morren,  Souvenir 
d'on  Ami,  Mme.  Looharme,  ftc.,  the  foliage  through- 
out very  healthy,  the  plants  wanting  a  few  days 
longer  to  be  seen  In  perfection  (silver  Banksian). 
Messrs.  J.  James  and  don,  Famham  I^jai,  sent  a 
group  of  their  maiveUons  strain  of  Cnleeolarias 
with  very  fine  flowen  In  self  colonis  and  spotted 
forms,  the  former  being  the  most  striking,  the 
yellows  and  darks  verj  flue  indeed,  the  plants 
sturdy  and  robust  with  extra  dwarf  growth  (silver 
Banksian).    Messrs.  Barrand  Son  sent  a  large 

g'oap  of  Daffodils  and  other  spring  flowers, 
f  the  Daffodils,  Nelsoni,  Mrs.  Baokhouse,  grandis, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Pearson,  Sir  Watkiu,  Poetioua  omatns 
(extn  fine),  Bmpoor,  J.  B.  M.  Oalnm,  Mabel 
Cowan,  and  Jata  Nebon  were  the  finest.  Other 
things  comprised  Fieonia  hybrida,  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  Tulips  Plcotee,  Golden  Beauty,  and 
Fnlgens,  three  useful  decorative  forms,  of  which 
more  should  be  seen  (silver  Banksian).  The 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.  had  four  baskets  of  al- 
{daes  and  otbor  early  spring  flowers  very  prettily 
ananged  and  in  suob  a  manner  as  to  arresfe  a  deal 
of  attanUon  from  visitors ;  the  best  things  were 
Dracocephalnm  grandiflorum,  Oentlana  acanlis, 
Babetlea  rbodopnisis,  Viola  oaloazata  alba,  Oypri- 
pedinm  pabeaoena,  Fbka  divarioata,  P.  Ntacea 


Nelsoni,  and  AuMetia  taarioola,  with  forma  of 
Saxifrages  (ailver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  B.  S. 
WiUiams  and  Son  bad  a  mixed  group,  emnprlslng 
several  forms  of  seedling  AmaiyUia,  Doke  of  Fort- 
land,  light  gronad  with  crimson  veins ;  Mrs.  Cut- 
ler, pale  red ;  and  Daasle,  a  fine  large  dark  scarlet, 
being  threeof  the  be&t.  Other  things  oomprised  a 
tall  plant  of  Rhododendron  Auoklaodi,  R  Parity, 
a  lovely  white  variety  with  loi»  tubular  flowers, 
R.  Williamst  (prevtcmsly  note^,  some  good  An- 
tiniriams  (eU«>r  Baakstan).  Mr.  Traak  Cant  had 
some  sple&dld  cut  blooms  of  Roses,  very  fresh 
and'  of  full  sixe,  the  best  being  Mme.  Cusin, 
Innocent^  Plrola,  Puritan,  Mrs.  John  Ltdng,  Sou- 
venir de  B.  A.  Frinoe,  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrioh 
Brunber,  Duo  de  Momy,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Caroline 
Euster,  Mme.  Verdier,  Sir  Rowland  HiU,  and  Mer- 
veille  de  Lytm  (silver  Bankdan). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood,  had  a  group 
of  Gloxinias  aizaiwed  witii  Maiden-biUr  Fern,  mak- 
ing a  very  good  effect  as  a  whole,  F.  R.  Barnes,  a 
we  red  variety,  and  several  good  spotted  forms 
being  the  most  prominent ;  with  these  was  a  box 
ot  cut  blooms  (silver  Banksian).  Mesaia.  E.  D, 
Shuttleworth  .  and  Co.,  Feckham  Rye.  had  out 
blooms  ot  Xazotai  and  early  hardy  harbaoaous 
plants.  Of  the  fonnra-.  Emperor,  Mcolor  Hor^leldi 
and-  Queen  of  Spain  were  the  best.  Of  other 
things,  Saxlfraga  Oampoai,  TfiUiam,  Phlox  cana- 
densis, Lithoapermum  prostratum,  Gentiana  acaulis 
and  Crown  Imperials  were  all  worthy  of  note 
(bronu  Banksian).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  large 
group  of  Primula  SiebohSl  in  variety,  amongst 
whioo  the  type,  Baby  Queen,  violaoea,  Novelty, 
Miss  N.  Barnard  and  Bruce  Findlay  were  the  flnest 
forms  (bronze  Banksian).  Measrs,  Pearson  and 
Sons,  Chilwell.  bad  a  very  fresh  and  attractive 
display  of  out  Daffodils,  which  included  such 
sorts  as  Goliath,  Agnes  Barr,  Nelsoni  major.  Sir 
Watkia,  Barri  conspicuua,  Priacees  Marie,  P.  R. 
Barr,  Emperor,  Mme.  de  Graaff  (new,  pale  sulphur- 
white),  Robin  Hood,  Model  and  Magog  (bfonze 
Banksian).  Mr.  Tasker  bad  a  group  of  Cannae,  in- 
cluding Mme.  Crosy,  Edouwd  Andr6,  Antolne 
Obantln,  Progresaion  and  Louis  Thibant;  these 
were  xaaoh  the  flnest  plante  of  this  type  of  Cauna 
ijhat  have  yet  been  exhibited  (bronze  Bankalan). 
A  few  other  things  were  shown,  remarks  upon 
which  may  be  made  in  next  issue. 

Pniit  OonunittM. 

There  were  aome  interesting  exhiUts  before  this 
committee.  Strawberriea,  Peaches,  and  Melons 
being  good,  and  ahowlng  earlioeas  of  the  season. 
An  award  of  merit  waa  given  to 

Potato  Shabpb's  Victor  aa  a  forcing  variety. 
The  tubers  of  this  are  roundlab-oval  in  shape  with 
extremely  shallow  eyes  and  beautiful  clear  skin. 
It  is  a  heavy  cropper  under  glass  and  of  good 
flavour,  coming  to  maturity  in  nine  weeks  from 
time  of  planting.   From  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House. 

From  the  same  source  was  contributed  a  soore 
of  well-grown  Peaches,  the  vaiiety  being  Amsden 
June  the  fruit  highly  coloured  and  of  medium 
size.  This  variety  received  an  award  last  year, 
and  was  now  sent  to  show  its  eadlnesa  over  exist- 
ing kinds.  It  stands  bard  tbroing,  being  ripe 
in  eighteen  weeks  from  Ume  of  sbuttiog  up  the 
house.  From  the  Royal  Gardens.  Windsor,  Mr. 
Thomas  sent  six  medium-aized  fruits  of  a  seedling 
Melon,  a  cross  between  Countess  and  Royal  Ascot ; 
the  fruits  were  not  quite  at  tbeir  best.  Mr.  Thomas 
also  aent  La  Grosse  Sncrge  Strawberry,  the  fruits 
lai^  and  of  good  oolonr,  and  a  very  fine  dish  of 
Tonmtoes  called  Brown's  XnvinoiUe,  large  fruits, 
somewhat  oormgatcd,  but  lacking  flavour.  A  new 
seedling  Melon  of  oonriderable  merit,  but  not  r^pe, 
was  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  R  Inglis,  Ciaigendowre,  Rebate  Hill.  This 
the  committee  wished  to  see  again.  Very  fine 
fruits  of  the  new  Strawberries  Empreaa  of  India, 
Lord  Suffield.  and  Gunton  Park,  oertiflcated  laat 
year,  ware  placed  by  Messrs.  Veitcb,  Chelsea,  before 
the  oommittee  to  diow  their  value  fbr  forcing. 
A  new  seedling  Strawberry  named  Walker's  Early 
Prolific  waa  sent  hy  Mr.  E.  Munday,  gardener  to 
Mr.  W.  A.  W.  Mosgrave,  Thame  BMl,  Thame, 
fine  fraits,  but  too  mnob  like  those  of  President  to 


merit  a  special  award.  Mr.  Miliar,  Rozln  Lote 
Beher,  contributed  a  nice  box  of  Keens'  Beedlwig 
and  Bicton  Fine  Strawberries,  tiie  latter  old  va- 
riety claiming  some  attention  on  acoount  of  its 
belqg  a  white  fruit  A  small  collection  of  Apples 
stag^  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Dean,  Titsey  Gardens. 
Limpefield,  was  past  Its  best.  Mr.  Wythes  also 
sent  Aspangos  out  from  yoangplattti  la  ttaaepaa 
ground. 

There  was  a  large  audienoe  to  listen  to  the  lao- 
ture  on  "  Alpina  Plants'*  Moos.  H.  OurevMi,  ot 
Geneva.  The  Rev.  W.  WSka  nad  Mooa  H.  Cor* 
revon's  notes,  and  at  the  oommenoement  stated  he 
did  ao  at  the  desire  of  the  author,  who  was  present 
and  would  gladly  ex^dain  any  point  required. 
Alpine  plants  In  most  instanoes  were  very  dwarf 
or  stunted,  often  being  elevated  over  6000  feet,  and 
forming,  as  It  were,  dense  carpets.  Maiqr  were 
perennials,  a  few  annuals,  but  all  fioww  protosdy. 
Many  have  brigbt  odours,  owing  to  pnre  air  and 
freedom  from  fungus  or  disease.  Owing  to  tbeir 
higft  altitude,  they  have  very  abort  fiower-etalks, 
also  leaves.  The  olose,  thick  growth  or  carpet 
forms  a  protection  from  drought-,  and  tbeir  coria- 
ceous leaves  protect  from  frosts.  During  sunshine, 
grow  A' is  very  rajdd  and  the  leaves  lengtbeo,  but 
in  odd  waatbn  form  a  spreading  tuft.  Itwilloften 
be  found  that  aome  alpine  plant*  wliiob  increase 
rapidly  in  thlf  country  are  not  vigorous  in  their 
native  haUtat  M.  Correvon  had  seen  at  Eew 
much  finer  musses  of  Saxlfraga  oppositifolia  than 
at  home.  Many  plants  thrive  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  a  little  just  above  freeaing  point  and 
only  require  hMt  in  summer  to  bnog  them 
to  perfection;  bnt  full  light  Is  necessary,  and 
by  a  little  warmth,  far  greater  vigour  la 
aeonzed.  In  the  Alps  it  may  be  uSA  spring 
scarcely  exiata,  as  when  the  snows  disappear, 
summer  begins,  causing  a  verdant  growth  and 
abundant  bloom,  as  after  seven  or  eigbt  months 
of  sleep,  growth  is  more  rapid  than  with  plants 
always  growing.  The  spongy  soil  retains  water, 
and  tUs  sopplies  moisture  la  the  summer. 
Alpine  phuits  often  diffloult  to  propagate  may  be 
raiaed  by  using  Sphagnum  Mosa.  Cnoice  plants 
in  this  country  often  did  best  in  crevices  of  old 
walls  and  on  rookwork  ;  little  soil  was  required ; 
moisture  was  obtained  from  the  stones  by  the  roots 
gdng  under  and  being  kept  cool.  Alpine  plants 
are  beet  inoraased  by  seed  and  grow  more  robust 
than  by  oUiw  methods  ot  iHopsgation,  but  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  seedlings  <^en  take  as  long  aa 
tfro  years  before  they  come  to  any  slxe.  The 
seed  Ehoald  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  spring  or 
November.  He  had  placed  pieces  of  turf  in  1  inch 
of  water  and  sown  seeds  on  them,  and  with  constant 
moisture  there  was  great  sooceia  He  enteredastnaig 
protest  ag^nst  the  wanton  destmoti(m  of  beautiful 
alpinee,  aome  of  the  rarest  having  been  almost  ex- 
terminated. There  was  now,  he  was  glad  to  say,  a 
society  to  protect  theae  gema  in  Switzerland,  alao 
In  this  country,  and  by  their  agency  rare  plants 
had  been  increased.  Some  seeds  from  the  Lake  of 
Oomo  sent  to  Geneva  had  done  grandly,  thus  sav- 
ing the  species.  He  would  also  Invite  all  visitors 
to  aesist  bk  thia  preservation  and  to  visit  the  gar- 
dens founded  to  preserve  snob  phmts,  aa  much 
pleasure  would  be  experienced  in  doing  so.  The 
chairman,  Sir  J.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bt.,  taid  Mons.  H. 
Correvon  had  given  them  a  great  treat  and  tho- 
roughly gone  into  the  merits  of  these  beautiful 
plants,  and  be  had  much  pleasure  in  pn^Msing  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  behalf  ot  the  ooukdl  and 
Fellows  ot  the  society. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  AKD  PRIMULA 
SOCIETY. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Aurioulaa, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Primroses  at  this  exblUtion  on 
Tuesday  showed  signs  of  staleness.  regard  being 
had  to  tin  chazBOter  of  tba  weatJier  for  seven 
weeks  past.  These  dunning  flowers  are  able  to 
ahow  themselves  at  their  best  in  cool,  moist,  genial 
weather ;  but  the  ramarkdSto&bsence  ^ mdstnra 
In  the  air  aB^pi^K^iV^^QgW^. 
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Dot  in  a.nj  degree  tempered  by  passing  oloods  and 
aocompanied  by  drying:  winds,  bad  a  very  Beriotu 
efEect  Dpon  the  Frimola  family,  and  robbed  tbem 
to  a  large  extent  o<  freflluiess  and  beauty.  Tbere 
waa  plenty  of  Aorionlas,  bat  few  in  tbdr  beet 
dress.  The  preaenoe  of  the  Ber.  F.  D.  Hotner'i 
flowers  did  mnch  to  redeem  the  oharactw  of  the 
exhibition,  bat  they,  though  btooght  from  bo  far 
north,  betrayed  evidences  of  the  effects  of  the 
warm  weather  and  the  efforts  pat  forlh  to  hold 
them  over  in  presentable  condition.  The  wonder 
is  that  so  many  flowera  were  shown,  and  the 
preaence  of  the  alpine  varietieB— which  are  later 
in  flowering  than  the  show  typea-~in  snoh  )t\Tgf> 
numbers  was  a  satisfactory  featore.  Bat  they 
also  in  many  Instances  were  past  their  best. 
Never  perhaps  before  were  Ave  collection^  of  fifty 
plants  staged  at  one  time.  They  helped  to  fill  tiie 
tables  it  is  trne,  bnt  they  were  the  least  satisfao 
tory  from  the  point  of  view  of  Quality. 

In  the  cIahs  for  twelve  Aaricalas,  dissiniiiar  va- 
rieties, five  collections  were  staged.  The  Bev.  F.  D. 
Homer,  Lowfields,  Kiikby  Lonsdale,  was  placed 
flrst,  having  fear  green  e<^es,  vis.,  Achilles  (Slmo- 
nite),  the  edge  of  green  very  bright,  body  colonr, 
paste,  and  tobe  all  good  ;  Shirley  Hibberd  (Simo- 
nite),  a  variety  of  remarkably  robast  growth,  living 
flat  well  formed  pips  with  harmonioas  zones  oi' 
colonr,  the  edge  deep  green,  black  body  colour, 
good  paste  and  ftolden  tnbe,  a  variety  promising 
to  take  high  rank  it  Its  chaiaoter  is  maintained, 
and  which  worthily  commemorates  one  who  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  Auricula  Society ;  Monarch 
( Homer),  a  fairly  good  green,  bat  weak  in  the  tube 
and  Chloe,  bright  green  edge,  dark  body  colour, 
good  tube,  but  the  paste  somewhat  thin  aod 
narrow ;  grey  edges :  George  LIgbtbody  in  good 
condition,  and  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  with  a  good 
tmas  of  eight  evra-sized  pips ;  white  edges ; 
Ua^ple  (Horner],  a  particularly  soft  and  pleasing ' 
variety,  dense  white  edge,  black  body  colour,  goo< 
paste  and  tube;  and  of  selfs;  Doris  (Homer) 
plum-purple,  somewhat  shaded  upon  the  petal 
edges,  which  defect  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  warmth  of  the  weather,  good  shape,  the 
paste  narrow,  which  is  a  defect  in  many  selfs,  and 
somewhat  scolloped;  a  variety  with  the  habit  of 
Mrs.  Potts;  Dosk  (Homer),  a  very  dark  self  of  good 
shape,  a  somewhat  narrow  paste  and  good  tube ; 
and  Charmer,  a  bright  red  self  of  fine  shape,  and 
quite  distinct  in  colour.   Mr,  T,  E.  Kenwood, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  was  second;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Dooglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford ;   fourth,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Sanders.  The  Gardens,  Brookham  Lodge, 
Cobham ;  fifth,  Mr.  Jamea  Weaton,  Bavenabolme 
Balham.   There  were  five  colleotiona  of  six  show 
Auriculas,  the  Kev.  F.  D.  Homer  being  again  firat 
with  green  edge  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  grey  e^e 
Grayling  (Homer),  a  large  vfuiety  of  somewhat 
coaae  appearance,  and  Alexander  Meiklejohn; 
widte  edge  Magpie,  oanyhig  some  charming  pips, 
and  B&chel;  self  Mrs.  Potts;  second,  Mr  T.  B 
Henwood;  third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders;  fourth,  Mr 
J.  Douglas.   There  were  three  colleotiona  of  four 
show  Auriculas.    Mr.  W.  Smith,   The  Links 
Bishop's  Stortford,  was  first  with  green  edge  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  grey  edge  George  Lightbody, 
white  edge  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  self  Mrs.  Potts' 
second,  Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  Seven  Arches,  Brent- 
wood; and  third,   Mr,   Patterson,  Ashbourne 
Sonderiand,  with  among  others  a  brigbt-lookinfr 
green  edge  named  John  Garrett.   There  were  four 
lots  of  two  Auriculas,  Mr.  L.  Brown  being  first 
with  grey  edge  Rachel,  and  white  edge  Mrs.  Dod- 
well ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Smith  ;  third,  Mr,  C.  Phillips 
Beading;  fourth,  Mr,  Patterson.  Decidedly  the  best 
coUeotlon  of  fifty  Auriculas  came  from  Mr.  Charles 
Tomer.  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  who  had  a  few 
show  varieties,  such  as  green  edge  the  Rev  F  D 
Homer;  grey  edge.  Sir  J.  Moore,  William  Brock^ 
bank,  and  A,  Meiklejohn ;  white  edge,  Mrs  Dod- 
weU  and  Ganymede;  self,  Mrs,  Potts;  and  auch 
fine  Opines  as  Grace  Darling,  Charles  PhiUirw 
Mrs.  H.  Tomer,  Winnlf^,  a  cbarmhig  white^ 
centred   flower;    International,  Edith  Wynne, 
Mabel,  Jeannette,  and  some  unnamed  eeedllnffs  * 
second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  had  moeti/ow.' 
blown  show  varieties  and  a  few  alpines ;  third,  Mr, 


W.  L.  Walker,  DonoUe,  Reading ;  fourth,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips, Reading.  FortwelvefancyAnrioulaB,Mr. J. 
Douglas  was  first,  having  varieties  of  a  showy  cha- 
racter, bat  nondescript  in  regard  to  classification ; 
and  second,  Mr.  J,  Weston,  Ravenaholme,  Balham, 
with  poor  subjects.  Alpine  Auriculas,  as  before  men- 
tioned, were  very  nomerood,  though  in  many  in- 
stances too  far  gone ;  bat  enowti  waa  seen  to  show 
the  marked  advance  bdogmaA  with  new  varieties, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  white-centred  flowers 
which  came  from  the  Royal  Nnrseiy,  Slou^.  The 
best  twelve  were  from  Mr,  C.  Tomer,  who  had  of 

?>Id  centres,  P.  Knighton,  very  fine ;  Dash,  Charles 
omer,  very  bright,  and  Hotspur ;  cream  and  white 
centres,  Mrs.  H.  Tomer,  Roland,  Winnifred,  Pa- 
tience (very  good  indeed).  Countess,  Hubert  and 
seedlings ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Phillipe,  Reading,  with 
promising  seedlings  of  his  oirn  raising ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  L,  Walker.  With  six 
alpines,  of  whioh  there  were  several  collections 
Mr.  C.  Phillips  was  first,  with  Saturn,  Mrs.  Martin 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Blandy,  Baroneaa  Bardett  Coutts,  Mrs 
G.  W.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  F.  Barrett ;  second,  Mr.  C 
Turner;  third,  Mr.  J.  Doaglas,  with  good  showy 
varieties  having  large  heads  of  bloom,  but  stale. 
For  four  alpines,  there  was  but  one  exhibitor — Mr. 
Patterson,  Siindfi^aod,  who  was  placed  first  with 
King,  of  the  Belgians,  Diadem,  Mrs.  Dodwell  and 
Philip  Frost.  The  gold-laced  section  of  Polyan 
thusea  was  poor,  the  weather  having  proved  too 
hot  and  dry.  B£r.  J.  Weaton  bad  the  best  tix, 
Btaging  Napoleon,  J<^n  Bright,  Lancashire  Hero, 
Cheshire  Favourite,  George  IV.  and  Lancer ;  aeoond, 
Mr.  R  Dean,  Ranelagb  Road,  Ealing,  with  seed 
lings.  With  thne  varieties.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  was 
first,  having  Napoleon,  John  Bright  and  William 
IV. 

With  twelve  plants  of  fancy  Polyanthuses  Mr. 
J.  Doaglas  waa  first  and  Mr.  B,  Dean  second,  their 
planta  showing  ttacea  of  Hm  efleota  of  the  bo^ 
dry  weather.  In  the  olasa  for  Frimtoaea  Mr. 
Doaglas  and  Mr.  Dean  were  first  and  second,  Mr. 
Douglas  staging  some  bright  specimens,  having 
regard  to  the  weather.  The  claas  for  double  Prim- 
roses did  not  bring  a  single  competitor.  In  the 
class  for  a  basket  ol  Primrose  planU  arranged  for 
effect,  Mr.  Douglas  was  plaoed  first  with  a  basket 
of  Polyanthuses,  this  beit^  the  flrst  time  that  other 
than  true  Primroses  were  suffered  to  be  shown 
and  as  a  distinct  line  is  drawn  in  the  schedule  be 
tween  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  it  should  have 
been  observed  in  this  class.  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  aeoond 
with  a  basket  of  trae  Primroses. 

The  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Company,  Guildford 
were  the  only  exhibitors  of  twelve  species  of  Pri- 
mulas, and  it  most  be  admitted  tbc^  were  some- 
what poor.  They  inoloded  Poiasonl,]aponica  alba, 
farinosa,  Aurlcula-Balblsi  (?),  fioribonda.  slbirioa, 
bellunensis,  intermedia,  Murettiana,  rosea,  cillata, 
and  maif^inata.   Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  with  a 
collection   of  six   species,  having   P.  Sieboldi, 
laciniata,    japonlca,  loteola,   verticillata,  inter- 
media,  and   obconica,  aU   in   good  character. 
The  only  group  of  any  species  or  varieties  of 
Primulas  in  a  box  or  basket  to  ocoopy  a  space  of 
12  superficial  feet  came  from  Mr.  J.  Dooglas,  an 
excellent  arrangement  in  stone  and  Moss,  and  com- 
prised varieties  of  P.  japonica  and  Sieboldi,  with 
verticillata,  obconica,  noribundEi,  Auricula  and 
varieties  of  alpine  Auriculas  of  a  showy  character. 
The  premier  Auricula  was  the  green  edge  Shirley 
Hibberd,  ahown  by  the  Rev.  F-  D.  Homer,  aod  in 
additi<m  It  was  awarded  Mr.  W.  Soiith's  special 
)rize  for  the  best  seedling  green  edged  Atiricula. 
Needling  Aorioulas. — A  first  prize  was  awarded  in 
the  self  class  to  Engineer  (Sander)  from  Mr.  A.  J. 
Sanders,  a  dark  self  in  the  way  of  Black  Bess  with 
a  broad  paste  and  good  tube,  decidedly  of  a  pro- 
miaiog  character.    Of  new  alpine?,  gold  centres, 
Mr.  O.  Turner  was  placed  flrst  with  F.  Knighton, 
the  black  gronnd  edged  wiUi  deep  salmon,  and 
seoond  with  Dora,of  moehthe  saL?-^  character,  but 
paler  on  the  edge.   White  centres;  Mr.  C,  Turner 
was  flrat  with  Winnifred,  dark  ground  with  an  edge 
of  lilao-maove,  a  very  good  variety.   Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker  was  second  with  a  seedling  in  the  way 
of  Winnifred,  not  so  good,  and  with  a  creamy 
oentre. 


BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCUTIT. 
Afsil  26. 

Ova  could  form  some  idea  of  what  this  exhlU- 

tlon  might  be  like  from  the  display  of  the  pre* 
vious  day  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hortlool- 
tural  Society,  but  a  quantity  of  fresh  uhlblts 
waa  fbrthoooaing,  whilst  Orchids  and  Auriculas 
ware  not  so  numerooa.  The  fceeh  attiacUona 
were  chiefly  tiie  exUbtt  of  early  flowering  and 
fine-foliaged  plant!  frmn  Messrs.  Velteh  and  Bona, 
an  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  pot  Roses  by  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  and  Son,  with  Psonies  in  pots  from  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware.  Some  very  good  produce  was  staged 
in  the  competing  classes,  but  tiie  competition  was 
not  keen  on  the  whole.  The  i^eneral  opinion  was 
that  this  waa  decidedly  the  best  spring  show  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  these  gardens  duing  April. 
Certainly  we  liave  ourselves  never  before  had  the 

Sleasure  of  inspecting  such  aflneandoompraheneive 
isplay.  Forsix  Indian  Azaleas  In  the  amateurs' class 
Mr.  Scott,  The  Holme,  RM^ent's  Park,  was  a  very  good 
first,  the  plants  of  medium  size,  the  beat  being 
Charmer,  Bernard  Andreas  alba,  and  a  promising 
seedling  white,  with  oooaslonally  a  flaked  flower; 
Mr.  Bason,  Hopf)  Qottage,  Hlfl^igate,  a  tairiy  good 
second,  irith  larger  plants  not  so  well  flowered.  In 
the  correspondiog  cu»a  for  nurserymen  tbere  was 
only  one  exhibit,  that  being  of  no  special  merit. 
For  twelve  poti  oF^Spinea  japonica,  Mr.  Scott  was 
first  with  large  plants,  freely  flowered,  of  the  old 
variety,  and  Mr.  Morle,  Fenchnroh  Street,  E.C., 
second  with  smaller  plants  of  S.  j,  multiflora  oom- 
paota,  more  denee  in  the  spike,  but  hardly  so 
imtty.   Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  easily  first  for 
six  pot  Roses,  showing  in  their  usual  style,  Celine 
Forestier  and  Violette  Bouyer  beine  the  two  best, 
the  latter  extra  fine,  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross, 
taking  second  prize  with  smaller  plants.  Mr.  Scott 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Olivias,  showing  large 
specimens  of  t^  old  variety  very  freely  flowered, 
he  being  in  the  same  position  with  twelve  Diely- 
tra  speotabilia,  pale  in  ooloor.  Messra,  Paol  aod 
Son  were  alone  in  the  class  of  Amaryllis  with 
twelve  excellent  examples,  making  a  .Sne  display. 
Enchantress,  a  robust  light  variety,  and  Cleanthns, 
a  bright  oraoge-scarlet,  being  the  finest.  The  same 
firm  were  first  for  a  collection  of  alpines,  showing 
several  fine  masses  of  flowers,  amongst  which 
Phlox  atellaria  var.  O.  F.  Wilson,  P.  canadensis.  P. 
amcena,  P.  Nelsoni,  P.  f  rondosa,  P.  setacea,  and 
P.  atroporporea  were  in  firat-claas  condition ;  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis,  Cbelranthua  alpinus,  Bellidlastram 
Michelli  {with  Daisy-like  flowers),  and  Anemone 
eylvestris.   The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery 
Co.  were  secondin  this  class  with  a  most  effectively 
arranged  group,  more  attractive  oertiUnly  than  the 
first  prize  collection,  amongst  which  the  mossy 
Saxifrages  were  conspicuous,  other  good  things 
l>eing  Phlox  dlvaricata,  rale  lavender-blue ;  An- 
droaace   coronopifolia,   Dracooephalum  grandl- 
floram,  Adonis   pyrenaioa,  Trollius  napellifolius, 
Androeace  aarmentosa,  &c.,  all  tastefully  set  up. 
For  twelve  tuberous  Begonias,  Mr.  Thos.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  was  first,  being  the  only  exhibitor, 
but  who  showed  aurprislngly  well  vu  ao  early 
in  Uie  season ;  the  finest  of  t£ese  were  Begonia  Son- 
set,  a  single  variety,  with  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
orange-soarlet  shade,  and  Bexley  White,  a  pure  col- 
our, with  lai^  flowers  (single).   Of  tiie  doubles 
the  finest  were  Princess  May,  white,  with  pale 
trlmrose  centre,  and  Picotee,  large,  with  diaunot 
Mootee-llke  edging ;  Hubb  were  a  dozen  of  remark- 
ably well-grown  plants.  From  the  same  source 
came  a  fine  collection  of  Primula  Sieboldi  in  the 
best  varieties,  being  the  only  competing  exhibit, 
but  worthily  taking  the  first  prize,  Admiration, 
Ware's  White  and  Magenta  Queen,  vtiib  the  type, 
being  the  finest  varieties.   The  only  exhibit  of 
Cinerarias  waa  that  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  who  had 
large  showy  plants  freely  flowered  and  in  good 
condition.   Mignonette  was  best  shown  by  Mr. 
Horle,  who  had  Machet  in  very  flne  condition,  the 
trasses  large,  the  planta  dwarf  and  sturdy.  The 
best  twelve  show  Aaricalas  were  those  from  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  varieties  similar  to  those  exhibited  the 
irevioua  day  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting,  Mr.  S^fen, 
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Mr.  C.  Toniar,  Slough,  won  euily  with  twelve 
alpine  varieties,  Wlonifred  and  Cbarleg  Tamer  being 
two  of  the  flneat  of  these  ;  Mr.  Walker,  DtmoUle, 
Beading,  oame  In  a  good  seoond.  In  the  olau  for 
twelve  FolyaniliiMea,  Mr.  J.  Docutlas  was  the  cuIt 
exhibitor,  with  laige  plants  in  fairly  good  oondi- 
tion.  '  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware  had  the  only  oompeting  ex- 
hibit of  baidj  herbacooTis  pltrntu,  bnt  these  were 
in  first-rate  oondltioo,  the  finest  being  Doronlcnm 
plantagiDeum  ezcelsam,  Bpima  japonicamoltiflora 
compacta,  S.  aetUboldee,  B.  palmata,  Sllane  vir- 
ginica  (bright  kmbM),  Trollliu  aon^MBiu  (extra 
good),  PolembniDm  repens,  Iris  pamfla  ocoralea,  I. 
tnissonriensi*,  Frlmala  Sieboldt  In  wiety  and  other 
good  things,  making  a  splendid  display  and  easUy 
taking  the  first  prize. 

01  misccdlaneons  exhibits  there  was  a  laive 
qoaotity  of  flrst-rate  thit^  and  diversified  in 
chaiaoter. '  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  a 
magnlUoent  groap  of  forced  dirahs  and  hardy 
foliage  plants,  oomfwisfav  many  most  nsefnt  and 
valnable  deo(»ati?e  plants.  Splnea  astilholdeB 
in  baskets  was  in  grand  condition ;  so  were 
Hontan  Pnonies  and  Aaalca  moUis,  of  which 
Anthony  Koster,  a  rich  self  coloured  brigbt  yellow 
of  great  freedom,  was  one  of  t^  finest;  this 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  Its  way  that  has 
hem  shown  for  a  long  time.  Of  the  doable 
klmU,  Phidias,  a  straw-ooloared  variety,  compact 
In  growth,  end  very  free,  and  I^e  Tftien,  slightly 
darker,  were  two  of  the  finest ;  Rlbera,  another 
semi-donble,  a  soft  blnsb,  being  a  good  variety 
of  this  race.  Two  noteworthy  novelties  were 
standards  of  Genista  anxantica  (yellow)  and  Q. 
pttecoz  (cream  colour),  both  having  dense,  compact 
heads  full  of  flower.  Of  the  flne-follaged  plaals, 
'ttie  JiqiaoMe  Maples  ware  oonndcnoas,  embrac- 
ing all  the  finest  nnds,  as  A.  numatam,  saptem- 
lobnm.  d^ans  pnrparenm,  paimatam  diaseotam, 
and  others  witA  dark  fidiage,  whilst  of  those  with 
Igreen  leaves  there  were  A.  japonlcnm  Farsonsi 
and  A.  paimatam  flavescens.  Cat  blooms  of 
Wistaria  sinensis  alba  In  long  racemes  were  also 
iocladed  (lai^  silver  medal). 

Of  new  plants  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  in- 
clnded  with  the  above  some  plants  of  the  rapidly 
improving  laoe  of  hybrid  Streptocarpi  in  great 
diverst^  of  colour,  and  of  Orchids  two  fine  hybrids 
in  Lielia  Latona  and  Lfelio-Cattleja  Asoania, 
Rhododendron  Lord  Wolseley,  a  fine  hybrid,  bear- 
ing an  immense  trass  of  orange  coloured  fiowers ; 
Viiesia  Morreni,  a  dwarf  variety ;  and  Strobilan- 
thos  Dyerian'ns,  previously  noted.  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Son  staged  a  grand  group  of  pot 
Rosei  (silver*  medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  staged  a  group  of 
Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  in  profase  fiower 
(^ver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  showed 
a  mtscelluieous  group  of  Orchids,  includinf 
a  good  plfint  of  Vanda  tricolor,  CUvioa,'  dwarl 
Cannas,  Sricas,  Anthorioms,  new  Catadiums, 
and  oUier  fronts  ^  also  a  plant  of  Fuchsia  tri- 
phylls,  a  seldom  seen  species  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons  showed  a'  very  pleasing 
and  attractive  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cymbi- 
diam  Lowlanum,  Ericas  in  season,  as  ventrioosa 
.varieties,  with  early  Felargonlams  and  other  ser- 
viceable deoorative  plants  (silver  medal).  Mr. 
Tasker,  Mlddleton  HsU,  Bruitwood,  stagod  a  laige 
group  of  pot  BosM  and  Cannas,  as  shown  the  pre- 
vious day  at  the  B.H.S.  meeting,  the  Cannas  and 
Boses  tf^ther  m«lrii>g  a  fvcj  effective  gronp,  the 
former  having  carried  well  (silver  macud).  Mr. 
Bamsey  staged  in  the  conservatory  a  group  of  pot 
Boses,  which  mads  a  very  pleasing  exhibit ;  being 
arranged  on  tiie  gronnd  they  were  seen  to  the  best 
advantage ;  oat  blooms  were  also  Included,  Nipbe- 
tos  being  extra  fine  (silver  medal).  Mr.  T.  S 
Won  had  a  miscellaneoas  groap  of  tuberoas  Be- 
gonias, including  some  beautiful  varieties,  at  which 
Lord  Byron,  bright  reddish  scarlet  with  white 
centre  ;  Miss  Jeaanie  Tell,  rather  small,  but  of  floe 
form,  deep  scarlet;  Begina,  Citrina,  and  several 
other  good  kinds  .with  extra  large  showy  flowers 
(allTer  madol).  Measn.  Fftnl  and  Bon,  in  addition 
to  their  idoM  azhtblt  of  Boses  in  pots,  had  others 
also,  both  bnihes  and  sfeandaxds,  all  in  good 
flowering  oooditlon  (siAall  silTer  medal).  lleisTS. 


James  and  Son  had  a  group  of  thdr  finely-grown 
herbaceous  Caloeol&rias,  to  which  referenoe  was 
made  in  the  B.H.S.  report  (small  silver  medal). 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  liad  a  very  pleasing  and  showy 
e^fait  of  Paeonles  in  pots,  which  caused  a  large 
amount  of  interest ;  these  were  flanked  with  dwarf 
Azalea  mollis  (small  silver  medal).  Mr.  Douglas 
had  an  extensive  miscellaneoas  exhibit  of  alpine 
and  show  Auricalas  with  Primroses,  species  and 
varieties  (small  silver  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son  showed  DaA>dils  extensively  in  the  best 
kinds,  with  other  hardy  hezbaoeoos  flower*,  the 
former  being  In  large  vuiety  and  fresh  condition. 
Another  exhiUt  1^  the  some  firm  of  late  Tnllps 
was  of  nnosoal  exoellatoe.  A  small  group  of  al- 
pine plants  came  from  the  same  soarce.  Mr.  Chas. 
Tamer  staged  a  namber  of  Aarioalas  in  the  best 
varieties  of  each  section,  which,  for  the  season, 
were  in  capital  oondltion  (large  Immte  medal). 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thames  showed  a  flne  lot  of  Mar6- 
ohal  Ntel  and  other  Boses,  iriUi  cat  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums in  good  variety  (large  bronze  medal). 
Other  exhibits  comprised  baskets  of  Azalea  mollis, 
single  and  double  of  the  best  kinds,  and  Bosa 
Pclyantha  The  Pet,  a  oharming  white  variety.  Mr. 
Pike,  Park  Bead,  Acton,  showed  his  flne  Tree  Car- 
nation Uriah  Pike,  a  dark  variety  of  great 
promise  and  delicious  old  dove  pmome;  the 
colour  Is  a  shade  or  two  darker  than  in 'the  old 
Clove.  Mr.  l6iowles,  Woking,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Daphne  oneomm,  and  what  was  stated  to  be  an 
improved  form  of  the  sune,  Messrs.  Cutbosh  and 
Sons  showed  a  few  things,  indading  Xiesohenanltia 
bUoba  major  and  a  new  variegated  Abntilon,  which 
vras  snfleriog  from  some  oanse  that  prajndioed  its 
appearance. 

i  f  oU  prise  list  appears  In  our  odvertlaoinent 
oolnmna. 


British  gardmiar  with  that  of  others  emploved  in 
the  profession  abroad.  Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  who 
repli^  in  snitaUe  tenns,  stated  that.in  his  opinlcai. 
gentlemen  should,  where  th^  were  so  charitably 
disposed,  be  soUoited  to  support  the  charity  in  the 
further  interests  of  the  orphans  by  contributing 
annoally  to  their  education,  prefacing  his  remarks 
In  a  practical  manner  by  offering  to  {oovide  for  the 
education  of  on  origan  who,  under  moat  distress- 
ing clroumrtanoes.  had  been  bereft  of  parental 
sapport.  The  health  of  the  dudrmon  and  thanks 
for  his  effldent  services  dnrti^  the  evening  were 
ptmMsed  by  Dr.  Walker  and  suitably  responded  to 
afterwards.  The  health  of  the  visitors  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  R.  Dean  and  responded  to  \jy  Uesaro. 
Arnold  White  and  J.  Collinridge. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  chief  amonnta 
promised  daring  the  evening  and  annonnoed  by  the 
leoretary,  viz-TMeasrs.  Hurst  and  Boo.  £100;  the 
chairman,  £fiO ;  Messrs.  de  BothsdiOd,  ££6;  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  £10  10s. ;  H.  J.  Vdtoh,  £10  10s.; 
Mr.  Monro,  £14  14s. ;  Mr.  Dean,  £10  10s. ;  Mr. 
Wlmsett.  £10  10s.;  J.  WilU,  £10  10s.;  Mrs.  Wins, 
£6  5s.;  F.  Sander,  £18  18s.;  Mrs.  Manning,  £5  5s.; 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  £9  9s.;  A.  W.  Q. 
Week*,  £8  la.  the  entlta  prooeedi  omonnting  to 
i^wyds  of  £5S0, 


BOYAL  OABDENSBS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Thb  annual  dinner,  as  already  announced,  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  last  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  M.P. 
The  dinner  was  wdl  attended  by  all  the  leading 
sni^iorters  <rf  the  Instltntloa.  The  ohairmoo,  be> 
fore  looesedliig  to  the  Immediate  business  of  the 
evening,  proposed  the  usual  Icyal  toasts,  alluding 
to  the  fact  of  H.B.H.  t^  Princess  of  Wales  having 
beoome  the  patroness  of  the  institution.  The 
toast  of  "  The  Prosperity  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  "  was  proposed  by  Uie  ohairmu  and 
advooUed  In  a  most  eanwst  and  proolicol  nuuiner, 
clearly  setting  forth  the  beneflta  of  the  Institution 
to  the  orphan  children  of  gardeners,  showing  the 
claims  it  has  upon  all  interested  in  the  porsoit  of 
horticultore  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  The 
hon.  chairman  alluded  to  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
frasion  of  a  gardener  having  its  peculiar  risks 
to  health  and  the  need  of  increased  support 
for  the  orphan  children  of  gardeners  who 
may  have  been  out  oil  in  their  prime  hf^'v 
having  had  time  to  lay  by  a  provlncn  for  their 
families.  He  strongly  urged  the  increase  i  sab- 
BCripUons  of  small  amounts  towards  the  perma- 
nent building  up  of  the  funds.  The  toast  ras  re- 
sponded to  by  Sir  J.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  who,  as 
one  of  the  trastees  of  the  instuation,  was  In  a 
position  to  strongly  support  the  .obainnon  In  his 
praotloal  remaAa.  He  alluded  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  institution  sinoe  Its  birth  in  jabilee 
year  (1887)  ;  also  to  the  continued  Intmase  in  the 
number  of  children  who  had  been  placed  upcm  the 
funds  of  the  charity  year  by  year  since  its  com- 
mencement. Ho  also  drew  the  attentltm  of  the 
company  to  the  manlflcent  donation  of  £fiOO  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veltoh  In  oommemoration  of  tbdr 
silver  wedding.  He  stated  that  the  institution 
had  now  the  sum  of  £6570  invested,  a  sum  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  Inspire  confldenoe  In  the 
benefits  of  the  charity — a  fact  that  is  worth  the 
notice  of  the  gardeners  throoghout  the  country, 
and  worthy  of  their  increased  support. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt,  proposed  the  popular 
too&t  vi  "Gardenras  and  Gaioenlng,"  and  in  Us  re- 
marks acknowledged  the  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
munity to  gordenera  In  their  proieaaional  oolllng. 
He  oontrasted  most  favoumUy  the  aUlIdea  -  of  the 


The  weather  in  West  Herto.~The  past 
week  has  been  by  tax  the  hottest  we  have  yet  nod 
this  year.  On  foar  days  the  tempwature  In  shade 
has  exceeded  77°,  while  on  no  night  did  the  ex- 
posed thermometer  show  more  than  6"  of  frost. 
The  day  temperatures  have  been  higher  than  those 
In  an  ordinary  July.  In  fact,  iu  only  one  of  the 
last  eight  years  has  the  weather  during  llie  dqr- 
time  in  July  been  as  hot,  taking  the  month  as  a 
whole,  and  that  was  In  the  Juliilee  year.  On 
Monday  last  the  difference  between  the  lowest 
reading  at  night  and  the  highest  during  the  day 
amounted  to  as  much  as  40**,  and  this  in  a  ther- 
mometer screen  4  feet  above  the  ground.  During 
the  last  fortnight  the  temperatare  of  the  ground 
at  1  foot  deep  has  risen  about  10°,  the  lowest  tem- 
perature at  night  being  as  a'  rule  about  3°  lower 
than  that  recorded  doring  the  daytime.  Last 
evening  (Taosday)  the  temperatare  at  this  depth 
rose  for  the  first  time  this  year  to  60".  The 
drought  stilt  contlnoee.  Indeed,  not  a  drop  of 
water  has  come  through  the  2^  feet  of  soil  in 
dther  of  my  percolatitMi  gauges  for  nearly  a 
month.  On  Tuesday  the  air  was  very  exooptionaUy 
dry,  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  a  dry 
bulb  thermometer  and  that  of  one  with  Its  bulb 
kept  constantly  moist  during  the  afternoon  ex- 
ceeding 20".  On  five  days  out  of  the  seven  the 
record  of  bright  sunshine  has  varied  between  ten 
and  twelve  hours.  A  Lilac  tree  In  my  garden  oame 
first  into  flower  on  Friday,  or  twen^-five  days 
earlier  than  its  average  date  of  flowering  in  the 
f^v^iflus  seven  year*. — E.  M ,  BerJAawutftL 

"The  Oardea"  Monthly  Parts.-J»<»  >«f?tsi  *■  r^- 

epiMMf  Plata  art  6al  prMTM^  «»i  **  «'**"**L51 

Oujomfiwm  tti MMMMMUiri  it  tnitg  un^Jto^liM  Mit., 
trim,  sMh,  MOlli. 
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FREE  GROWTH  OF  PEACH  TREES. 

One  of  the  principal  bindrancea  to  Peach 
and  Nectarine  culture  under  glass  ii  the  com- 
paratively small  amoant  of  head  room  allowed 
to  the  trees.  In  some  instances  this  is  the  fault 
of  the  eulbivatw,  who  tries  to  fruit  four  trees 
successfully  where  two  would  be  quite  as  many 
as  there  is  good  room  for.  More  often  than 
not,  however,  it  is  the  house  or  else  the  interior 
arnwgement  that  is  to .  blame.  Low  walls, 
short  rooby  and  small  tnllises  are  all  more  or 
less  faulW,  and  sources  of  much  labour  and 
marf  to  uose  who  have  to  contend  with  them. 
If  the  trees  can  only  be  allowed  to  have  Uieir 
head  th^  will  not  exactly  ran  away,  but,  on 
the  oontnry,  form  wood  <«  the  most  producttTe 
description,  and  soon  cover  a  surprisingly  lai^ 
area  of  trelUs  or  wall  space.  Where,  however, 
the  trees  have  perfotoe  to  be  much  restricted 
they  grow  too  zankly,  especially  if  the  border 
is  new  and  moderately  strong,  this  necessitating 
frequent  partial  lifting  and  root-pruning  before 
they  can  be  got  to  bear  fruit  satisfactorily.  It 
is  these  much-checked  trees  that  are  the  most 
addicted  to  shedding  their  buds  prematurely, 
and  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  where 
ynuDg  trees  have  been  partially  lifted  three 
times  before  they  could  be  made  to  produce 
growth  that  would  orop  f raely.  It  is  a  curious 
state  of  a&in  when  red  spider  is  considered 
a  good  friend  to  a  Peaoh  grower,  yet  there 
are  mm  who  assert,  with  some  reason  too,  that 
a  bad  attack  of  this  little  pest  is  the  precursor 
of  a  good  orop  of  fruit,  more  especially  in  the 
cose  of  vigorous  young  trees,  in  thu  neigh- 
bourhood a  numbtff  of  fairly  large  and  previously 
veiy  dean,  heidthy  trees  were  last  summer,  for 
the  first  time,  badly  overrun  by  red  spider,  and 
this  season,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  bearing 
grand  crops  of  fruit  The  red  spider  apjiarently 
has  done  moi»  for  &o  owner  than  repeated 
root  prunings. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  in  these  pa^es 
that  much  restricted  trees,  in  addition  to  being 
the  last  to  arrive  at  a  profitable  state,  are  not 
unfrequently  the  first  to  wear  out.  Even  if 
this  is  only  an  imaginary  point,  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  large  trees,  espe- 
dalljrif  the  surplus  fmit  is  marketed.  Much 
restrieted  trees,  however  well  they  may  be 
cropped,  iftre^  oommand  the  admintion  of  ex- 
perienced froit  gtowets  ;  whereas  those  who 
succeed  in  growing  extra  fine  specimens  have 
just  cause  to  be  very  proud  of  them.  I  have 
more  than  once  drawn  attention  to  fine  specimen 
trees  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  now  add  those  to  be  seen  at  Canford 
Manor,  Wimbome,  to  the  list.  The  whole  of  a 
roof  36  feet  by  14  feet  has  been  closely 
covered  by  two  trees  in  about  four  seasons, 
and  they  would  have  spread  much  further  had 
there  been  room.  Tney  are  standards  with 
grand  healthy-looking  stems,  and  were  planted 
straight  from  a  nursery.  A  tree  of  Royal 
George  is  as  nesr  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to 
be,  the  branches  being  remarkably  well  balanced, 
straight  and  cleanly  grown^  and  it  is  bearing  an 


enormous  crop.  Mr.  Crasp,  the  gardener  at  Can- 
ford,  now  regrets  not  having  given  the  whole  of 
the  house  up  to  this  tree,  a^  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  capability  to  cover  the  entire  roof 
ver^  quickly  and  well.  The  other  tree  is  of  the 
vanety  Haymakers,  a  Peach  not  much  grown 
in  this  country,  bub  sud  to  be  very  popular  in 
Belgium.  Mr.  Grasp  considers  it  a  handsome 
and  in  all  other  respects  veiy  superior  variety. 
In  order  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
covering  ft  larae  roof  area  rapidly,  a  tree  of 
Hales'  Eirly  Peach  has  been  planted  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  house  partly 
builb  i^^aiost  an  east  wall  and  partly  against 
a  south  wall,  and  this  promises  to  be  a 
magnificent  specimen.  There  is  no  gross- 
nesB  about  it,  out  the  young  wood  is  long,  of 
medium  thickness,  and  perfectly  straight,  while 
the  crop  the  tree  is  carrying  is  more  than 
enough  to  steady  it.  Grape  Vines  are  pliuited 
on  each  side  of  this  tree,  these  being  heavily 
cropped  with  a  view  to  cutting  t£em  out 
as  the  Peach  tree  requires  more  room,  Mr. 
J.  Simpson^  the  pioneer  of  the  extension 
system  of  training,  woidd,  I  feel  certain,  be 
well  repaid  for  a  journey  to  Canford  mther  dur- 
ingtfais  or  next  season. 

The  one  great  objection  to  the  growth  of  extra 
fine  trees  is  t^e  fact  that  these  do  not  always 
afford  a  sufficiwtly  long  succession  of  fruit,  gluts 
being  undesirable  and  very  difficult  to  prevent. 
Planting  more  trees  in  greater  variety  is  the 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  restriction  should  be  unduly  practised  dur- 
ing their  early  career.  Hard  pruning,  with  a 
view  to  framing  out  a  well-formed  tree,  if  per- 
sisted in  promotes  the  undesirable  rank  growth, 
with  its  attendant  evils,  already  tUloded  to.  In 
theM  go-ahead  days  we  cannot  affi»d  to  wait  seve- 
ral sessons  for  good  crops  from  yoan|[  trees,  but 
the  aim  should  oe  to  oopy  Mr.  Challi^s  example 
at  Wilton  House,  near  Salisbury.  In  this  in- 
stance a  Ur^  Peaoh  house  was  planted  with 
maidens  during  one  winter,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  summer  these  had  grown  into  fairly 
largo  trees,  or  capable  of  producing  on  an 
average  three  dozen  fruits  each,  this  actually 
being  done  the  following  season,  or,  to  be  quite 
understood,  after  only  two  clear  seasons'  growth 
from  the  time  they  were  first  cut  down.  In- 
stead of  the  extra  strong  young  growths  being 
denuded  of  side  shoots  and  thereby  spoilt  as 
far  as  fruitit^  capabilities  are  concerned,  these 
latter  ought  only  to  be  thinned  out  and  those 
but -placed  laid  in.  The  more  tiiese  secondary 
shoots  are  pinched  out,  the  more  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  whereas,  if  some  ai  tiiem  are  reserved 
and  laid  in,  this  cheeks  the  fomiation  of  more 
side  shoots,  the  extra  vigour  being  diverted  to 
those  reserved.  Not  only  do  the  latter  ripen 
suffiraently  to  bear  fruit  the  following  season, 
but  last  season  some  of  the  secondaTT  shoots 
sub-divided  with  me  ;  the  third  breaks  were 
laid  in  thinly,  also  ripening  and,  with  the  first 
and  second  growths,  flowering  this  spring. 
Extra  rank,  Imdly  placed  shoots  are  certainly 
undesirable,  and  these  ought  to  be  prevented 
from  forming  as  much  as  possible.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  one  or  several  moderately  strong 
growths  may  be  laid  in  and  allowed  to  divide 
freely  with  advantage,  and  if  there  is  not  much 
width  to  cover,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
one  of  them  should  not  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  tree.  Only  give  the  strong  young  shoots 
room  wherever  uiey  are,  and  the  secondary 
growths  thegr  produce  will  be  of  good  serrioe 
rather  than  otherwise.  W.  Ioquldbn. 


Strawberry  Waterloo.— This  I  fisd  a  capital 
-variet;  for  foremg  in  such  a  place  as  a  cool  Feaoh 
house  along  with  such  eorte  as  Freiident  and  Sir  J. 


Paxton.  It  Bet«.  freely,  the  fiuit  being,  if  not  extra 
large,  of  good  ahape,  and  of  really  good  flavoar.— S. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange. — The  froit  of  this 
variety  is  such  a  favourite  of  miae,  that  I  can 
assure  "  D.  T.  F."*  that  all  that  I  knew  was  done  to 
promote  fmitralness  in  the  way  of  lifting,  replant- 
ing, and  after  attention  to  both  the  bush  and  stan* 
dard  trees.  In  doing  this  I  did  not  find  so  readily, 
as  "  D.  T.  F."  assumes  should  be  the  case,  the  core 
for  barrenness.  I  endeavoured  also  to  force  its 
roots  along  fertile  lines,  but  without  avail.  I  ven- 
tare  to  think  "  D.  T.  F."  has  not  had  to  contend 
with  this  variety  in  soil  totally  uDsuited  to  its 
growth,  or  at  least  nnsuited  to  the  matoraUon  of 
the  wood  made  annually.  In  my  case  the  trees 
never  made  those  timber-like  shoots  as  soB^ested. 
Whatever  growth  was  made  in  the  shape  of  shoots 
1  foot  long  and  not  thicker  than  an  oroinsiy  cedar 
pencil  decayed  annually  during  the  winter  in  spite 
of  the  lifting,  tus.,  the  trees  received.  I  presume 
the  soil  in  which  "D.  T.  F."  has  been  growing 
his  babytrees  was  quite  different  to  that  he  would 
and  here.— B.  M. 

Apple  Worcester  Feannain.— In  answer  to 
"  E.  L.'b  "  note  I  repeat  that  Worcester  Feannain 
shouM  be  latgely  grown.  If  "S.  L."  can  recom- 
mend an  to  take  its  place  and  beat  Worcester 
Peazmaln  io  earlineas,  quality,  appearance,  and 
cropping  capabilities  I  shall  be  pleased,  but  to 
compare  an  early  dessert  Apple  with  a  late  cooking 
kind  like  Wellington,  or  even  with  the  Blenheim 
which  comes  ioio  use  at  Christmas,  is  alt<^ether 
tieside  the  mark.  I  do  not  consider  Apple  culture 
perfect  BDtU  we  can  supply  the  table  with  good 
home-grown  dessert  fruit  every  day  in  the  year. 
Worcester  Fearmi^n  is  a  good  eating;  Apple  when  well 
grown, although,  like  King  of  the  Pippins  (one  of  the 
most  profitable  Apples  in  cnltivatioa),  devoid  of  the 
distinct  rich  flavonr  which  characterises  an  Apple 
of  Orst-class  qoslity,  and  as  a  fruit  grower  for 
profit,  let  me  teU  "S.  L."  that  our  first  quality 
Apples,  such  as  Cox's  Orange.  Ribston,  and  Blen> 
helm,  are,  unless  in  some  few  favourable  positions 
or  soils,  failures  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
The  perfect  and  profitable  early  dessert  Apple  has 
yet  to  come.  At  present  we  have  to  rely  for  any 
profits  chiefly  on  such  varieties  as  Lord  SnflJeld, 
EcklinviUe,  Stirling  Castle,  &c.  The  market 
grower's  first  consideration,  if  he  is  to  succeed  with 
any  kind  of  fruit,  most  be,  does  it  crop  well  and 
does  it  sdl  well  1  I  have  very  large  thriving  trees 
of  Blenhinm  Orange  receiving  treatment  and 
growing  on  land  particularly  suitable  for  producing 
heavy  crops  of  most  kinds,  yet  these  Blenheims 
have  not  borne  a  full  crop  once  during  the  past 
seven  yean>,  and  are  certainly  failures  compared 
with  other  inferior,  but  heavily  cropjdng  varieties 
growing  near. — B.  W.  B. 

  "£.  h'n"  protest  sgainst  this  Apple 

(p.  329)  is  well  grounded.  It  oertainly  Is  not 
worth  growing  while  we  have  so  many  infinitely 
better  kinds.  I  look  on  it  as  one  of  those  Apples 
which  bring  home-grown  fruit  into  disrepate, 
showy  and  nasty.  Of  course  it  is  a  nioe  lookmg 
Apple,  bat  there  its  merits  end,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  even  this  is  a  merit,  as  It  is  cmly  calculated  to 
mislead  those  who  do  not  know  Its  want  of  quality. 
I  caimot  agree  in  aey  way  with  wfaat  (p.  311) 
says  about  it,  for  though  full-flavoured  early  Apples 
are,  as  he  says,  scarce,  there  are  plenty  as  early 
and  better  thui  this.  When  grown  on  good  ground 
it  is  apt  to  lose  the  high  colour  which  recommends 
it,  and  which  it  gets  on  a  poorer  soil,  though  It 
improves  in  size.  In  each  case  the  quality  is  the 
same— bad.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walla. 
—Whilst  these  were  in  flower  this  spring  I  noted 
there  was  an  absence  of  bees  paying  visits  to  the 
trees.  Now  I  observe  that  the  set  of  fruit,  al- 
though sufficient  in  most  cases  tor  a  crop,  is  not 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  bloom,  which  of  itself 
was  vigorous  enough.  There  most  be  a  reason  for 
a  proportionately  thin  crop  of  fmit.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  attributed  In  some  instances  to  the  unnsn- 
aUy  sharp  frcMts— 10°,  12*  and  13°  for  some  few 

I nights  in  suGCMslon.  Again,  it  mi^  have  been 
possible  that  In  some  locsliM««>  probably  on  the 
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chalk,  for  iaataiicc,  lack  of  moUtnre  at  the 
rooti  would  be  an  ulterior  caiue.  Bat  wlUb  good 
proteotioD  and  miiny  ireather.  aa  well  aa  Boffloient 
moiatare  In  the  eoil,  I  am  disposed  to  think  the 
lack  of  bees,  as  in  my  ciu«,  woald  have  something 
to"  do  with  it  Fortnnately  my  trees  wore  malched 
some  weeks  back,  one  watering  already  having 
been  given  alnoe  then.  J  note  that  green  fly,  too, 
ii  making  mwdi  headway,  and  before  this  Is  in 
print  meaiDiw  will  have  been  taken,  by  the  oio  of 
q^aola  and  soft-aoap  extract  wplled  thtoneh 
Uie  garden  engine,  for  its  speedy  cMxaotion.  It 
we  have  mnoh  more  of  this  dry  and  sanny  weather 
we  may  expect  early  attacks  ot  red  spider  also; 
this,  however,  gives  me  no  anxiety,  lor  tba  trees 
an  dafly  ^ringed  as  a  prerMitiTe.— Southbon. 


SYRINGING  IN  VINERIES. 
Thi  oommenta  <hi  syringing  Vines  by  <'  E.  U."  (p. 
274}  open  ap  one  of  those  phases  In  Grape  coltore 
nnder  glass  upon  wfaioh  all  onlcivaton  are  not 
agreed.  There  cannot  be  an;  qaestion,  however, 
that  good  Grapes  have  been  grown  ander  each 
■vatem.  I  have  always  been  under  the  Impression 
that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down,  the 
Interaal  arrangements,  position  of  the  structures, 
condition  of  the  weather,  and  so  forth  being 
the  best  guide  how  to  proceed.  This  season  has 
been  an  exceptional  one,  so  far  as  regards  the  ab- 
normal amount  of  sunshine  over  what  we  generally 
experience,  and,  taking  this  into  consideration,  I 
have  given  all  our  Vines  a  gentle  syringing  at 
olosing  time,  the  water,  of  coorse,  being  clean  and 
soft,  therefore  not  leaving  the  least  diwcdonration 
behind.  If  I  had  the  same  water  to  use  afl"E.M." 
has,  I  should  nat  use  It  Our  water  is  off  the  lime- 
stone, but  this  I  use  for  watering  the  borders  and 
damping  the  floors.  I  do  not  think  it  cm  be 
claimed  that  syringing  up  to  the  time  the  buds 
burst  or  nntU  the  shoots  have  grown  2  incdies  la 
lengtii,  can  poesibly  affect  the  general  health  of 
the  VhiM,  this  depending  entirely  upon  other 

fhaws  of  culture.  To  a  certain  d^ee  the  free 
ursting  of  the  buds  depecds  upon  the  general 
health  ot  the  Vines.  AlUiongh  I  practise  syring- 
ing the  rods  until  the  bads  burst  yet  I  know  the 
Vines  here  would  break  Just  as  well  without  it,  and 
I  may  say  tiiat  I  never  saw  Vines  break  more  freely, 
wheUier  early  or  late.  In  another  garden  that  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  there  Is  the  greatest 
difficulty  imaj^nable  in  getting  the  buds  of  &e  early 
Vines  to  break  kindly,  and  yet  syringing  is  practised 
freely  and  also  the  evaporating  troughs  kept 
filled.  Yet  good  Grapes  are  produced.  My  Im- 
pression is  that  the  grower  shoild  use  discrimina- 
tion. I  like  to  syringe  the  rods  until  the  buds 
burst,  and  the  base  of  the  stems  and  which  are 
near  the  hot*water  pipes  I  syringe  every  after- 
noon. To  syringe  indisorimioately  after  the  buds 
burst  would  obviously  result  In  failure.  On  the 
other  hnnd,  I  like  to  put  a  syrlngeful  of  clean  soft 
water  on  a  fine  afternoon  into  any  part  of  the 
lower  laterals  which  may  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
banobes,  and  eepedally  In  comers.  To  treat  a 
vinery  aa  if  it  ware  a  fioe-foliaged  pUnt  stove  as  n- 
garde  tyriogiDguiddampingdownissbeeroonseDse 
A  praetioe  which  I  have  carried  out  aocwssfally 
is  to  give  the  foliage  after  the  Grapes  are  thinned 
and  before  they  commence  to  colour  a  thorough 
washit^.  This  only  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
spider  or  tiia  leaves  have  blacks  on  them.  There 
is  not  the  least  fear  of  disfiguring  the  bio  3m.  I 
fill  the  garden  eogina  with  elean,  soft  water,  and 
on  to  the  jet  fizalength  of  pipe  that  will  reach  to 
all  parts  of  the  roof,  this  also  having  a  rose 
attached  to  form  a  gentle  shower.  One  man 
works  the  engine,  whilst  another,  roouQtedon  the 
top  of  steps,  holds  the  hose,  holding  it  close  to 
the  foliage,  the  water  falling  downwards  over  the 
bunches.  Some  people  are  so  frightened  about  a 
little  water  going  over  the  foliage,  because  either 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  practice  or  thlok  the 
bloom  would  get  disfi^ared,  h-tt  yet  they  allow 
the  foliage  to  be  devou:^.!  by  Hpide-. 

Evaporating  troaghj  as  a  meios  of  apf^lying 
water  to  the  atmosphere  I  have  now  gives  op  for 


some  years,  as  being  a  very  unnatunl  mode.  Hy 
impressioa  is  that  these  are  the  main  source  of 
warts  on  the  nnder  sides  of  the  leaves.  Although 
these  warts  ciinnot  be  twmed  a  diseaae,  yet  tluy 
check  the  proper  funoUons  of  the  kave*.  Of 
course  tbey  maybe  present  even  where  evaporating 
troughs  are  not  osed,  and  this  throag^  keeping  the 
structure  too  close  and  warm,  bnt  nevertheless 
tbey  aggravate  the  avil,  and  do  not  add  to  the 
health  of  the  Vines.  Y.  A.  H. 


Xnlching  fruit  treea.— With  the  promise  of 
an  exceptionally  heavy  crop  of  fruit  and  with 
almost  a  tropicil  sun  day  aJter  day,  the  necessity 
for  protecting  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  from  drought 
becomes  of  pressing  importance,  for  It  is  useless 
waiting  uotil  ail  the  moisture  has  been  txtraoted 
from  the  soil.  Fortnnately,  although  the  enitace 
is  undoubtedly  now  very  dry,  tbere  is  a  good  re- 
serve of  moisture  about  the  roots,  as  the  heavy 
downpour  in  February  came  most  opportunely  to 
swell  up  the  buds  and  carry  the  trees  safely 
through  the  period  ot  blossomlDE  and  settlog  the 
fruit.  The  swelling  of  sooh  a  heavy  crop  as  is 
generally  found  on  all  Unds  of  fruit  trees  this 
year  will  tax  them  to  the  utmost  especially  it  dry 
weather  prevails  for  anylength  of  time.  Mulobli^ 
miiy  be  done  in  several  ways,  and  does  not  always 
imply  manuring  as  well.  Doubtless  there  are  few 
better  plans  than  that  of  mulching  with  half  rotten 
manure,  as  this  aniWKS  a  douUe  purpose.  It  is 
not  however,  always  possible  to  find  material  of 
this  kind  tor  all  the  trees  that  reqnire  it,  and  as  a 
substltate  any  kind  ot  litter  that  will  shade  the 
soil  and  prevent  evaporation  may  be  employed.  I 
find  road  sweepiogs  a  capital  thing  when  put  on  as 
dry  as  dust,  for  they  check  evaporation  about  as 
effectually  as  any  kind  of  covering,  gradually 
work  into  the  soil  and  do  good  In  many  waya. 
Ashes  or  sawdust  may  be  ufcUlsed,  but  are  better 
removed  aa  soon  as  the  necessity  for  thtix  n«e  has 
passed  away.— J.  G.,  Hantt. 

Froata  v.  fruit  — Whenever  the  tnll  itory  of 

the  recent  sharp  frosts  i)pon  the  fruit  crops  is 
told  we  shall  probably  bear  of  many  incon- 
gruities. One  of  the  oddest  things  I  have  heard 
of  was  an  attack  by  sparrows  upon  the  small 
set  fruits  of  a  Nectarine  tree  against  a  stable  wall, 
and  these  peste  were  only  driven  off  by  netting  tibe 
tree  over.  Then  they  Imneterred  their  attanUons 
to  an  Early  York  Peach  tree,  stripping  both  tmits 
and  leaves,  until  tiiat  also  was  netted,  bnt  a  Koyal 
George  close  by  remained  nntouched.  I  saw  an 
Apricot  tree  on  which  the  frosts  ot  April  13  and 
14  had  killed  every  fruit  on  the  spurs,  but  there 
was  a  good  crop,  haraily,  left  on  the  closely  nailed-in 
branches.  In  one  of  the  driest  and  airiest  of  situa- 
tions Plum  bloom  oa  open  trees  seemed  quite  nn- 
,  hurt,  whilst  Pear  bloom  seemed  to  have  snffMed 
much.  If  that  be  ageneral  type  ot  the  present  con- 
dition of  bloom  we  shall  have  plenty  of  Flams,  but 
few  Pears.  Possibly  on  walls  the  case  may  be  bettar 
for  the  latter  fruits.  Cherries,  too,  have  suffered 
much  in  places.  The  best  promise  Is  on  the  Ko- 
relloiandonothar  trees  vitii  the  blown  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  branches.  Some  preoodous 
Sbiawberry  blooms  have  been  blackened,  hut  the 
harm  done  in  thla  case  would  be  trifling.  Apples 
so  far  have  not  been  appreciably  injured.  Very 
much  hope  for  the  bloom  has  Imen  expressed 
because  the  nights  have  been  so  dry.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem  as  if  no  amount  of  dryness 
could  protect  the  bloom  from  repeated  severe 
frosts,  aapecially  in  the  low-lying  distziots,  where 
Gooseberries  and  Curranti  nave  In  many  oases 
been  much  injured. — A.  D. 

Oroppiuff  Peach  bordera.— Permit  me  to 
assure  Mr.  Iggnldeo  that,  theoretically,  I  am  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  him  in  respect  to  the  impro- 
priety ot  cropping  Peach  borders,  and  admit  that 
I  ought  to  koow  better  than  to  surest  anything 
about  snob  cropping.  Beally  we  ought  no  more 
to  on^  a  Peach  border  than  a  Vine  border;  still, 
we  do  so  everywhere,  and  praotioe  belies  theory 
with  remarkably  successful  results.  At  Swan- 
more  Mr.  Molyneux  has  a  first-rate  Peach  wall,  in 
frant  of  which  is  a  border  full  of  herbaceous 


plants,  yet  both  trees  and  plants  thrive  s^endldly. 
True,  he  has  some  3  feat  of  mnltdied  allqrln  front 
of  the  trees,  bnt  the  Peach  roits,  it  Is  oertain,  dt 
not  stop  there.  One  ot  the  finest  walls  of  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  I  have  seen  anywhere— at 
Dttton  Park,  near  Slough— has  about  a  3^  feet  alley 
mulched  Id  front  of  the  trees,  and  then  10  feet  of 
vegetable-cropped  border,  and  so  it  is  aImo<t 
everywhere.  The  south  aspect,  Indispuiaable  to 
the  Peach  tree,  is  not  less  so  to  the  gardener  for 
Sowers  and  vmtaUes.  I  venture  to  think  that 
tor  one  specdain'  good  Peaob  wall  with  non-cropped 
border,  then  nu^  be  found  fifty  as  good  with 
cropped  headers.— A.  D. 


8rONBLB93  BERRIES  IN  GRAPES. 

That  some  vArieties  of  Grapes  are  m^re  prone  to 
this  evil  than  others  is  well  known,  and  unless 
means  are  taken  to  artifloiaUy  secure  th^r  fer- 
tilisation, the  reanlt  is  a  plethora  of  small  orstcme- 
less  berries,  when,  of  course,  the  bunches  are  use- 
less. The  good  or  oareful  cultivator,  koowiojthls, 
takes  good  eve  to  lessen  the  evil  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Local  conditions  have  much  to  answer  for 
this  want  of  fecundity.  I  have  had  experiences  in 
this  matter  which  have  pussled  me  not  a  little,  and 
this  with  Blaok  AlioanteL  1  darasay  some  pec^le 
would  think  it  a'lsurd  to  mention  snob  a  thii^  as 
there  being  a  difficulty  in  setting  Black  AUeante, 
but  I  have  as  much  trouble  with  this  variety  as 
ever  I  have  had  with  Alnwick  Seedling  or  Kempsey 
Alicante.  With  Lady  Downe's  in  the  same  house, 
I  also  resort  to  artificial  tettlUsation,  but  with  Mrs. 
Piuce,  a  variety  which  in  some  cases  ftdls  to  set 
freely,  I  take  good  care  that  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  to3  low  daring  the  night  or  early  morning, 
or  so  as  to  cause  a  condensation  of  mdature  on  the 
stigma.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  glutinous  exudation 
wUch  proceeds  from  such  varieties  as  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Kempsey  Alicante,  Royal  Vineyard  and  a 
few  other  varieties  I  could  name,  but  the  naturrJ 
condensation  of  moisture.  I  once  saw  a  bad  set 
ot  Foster's  Seedling,  rimply  throufh  allowtog  the 
temperatore  to  fall  too  low.  At  tut  time,  too,  the 
weather  was  dull  and  wet,  so  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  couuteracting  InflneDOes  during  the  day 
from  bright  sun.  Syringing  the  bunches  whilst  in 
flower  on  fine  days  has  a  tar  different  effect,  as  at 
this  time  the  stigmas  are  dry,  and  the  water  applied 
through  a  syringe  so  as  to  cause  a  nutie  umsrer 
over  Uie  bunches  conveys  the  pollen  olreot  and  so 
assists  fertilisation. 

Lical  conditions,  such  aa  a  want  ot  a  preponder- 
ance of  lime  in  the  soil,  are  also  against  proper 
fertilisation,  but  there  are  other  causes  at  work, 
and  which  often  puule  the  grower.  I  am  very 
much  of  the  opinion  that  the  roots  worUi^  in  too 
oold  a  medium  have  much  to  answer  for,  but,  of 
course,  only  In  isolated  Inatanoea.  This  ooourred 
onoe  with  me,  throo^  the  roots  ot  one  ot  our  Ali- 
cante Vines  escaping  through  an  aperture  into  the 
cold  subsoil.  Directly  the  shades  of  evening  came 
on  moisture  would  commence  to  settle  on  the  outer 
edges  ot  the  leaves  (although  a  safe  amount  ot  heat 
was  in  the  pipes^  and  whilst  in  bloom  also  on  the 
stigmaa.  I  am  nndar  the  impression  that  a  light 
sou  tevonrs  fertilisation,  that  is,  in  the  case  of 
those  varieties  which  are  generally  known  to  set 
well  without  extraneous  ud,  bnt  even  in  these 
oases  see  that  the  temperature  does  not  fall  too  low. 

Those  varieties  whi6h  are  known  to  have  this 
exudation  of  glutinous  matter  must  be  assisted  it 
fertilisation  is  to  be  perfect.  I  have  had  good  re- 
sults by  drawing  a  soft  hand  over  the  bnn(ue8,aQd 
it  other  varieties  are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
first  draw  the  hand  over  these  so  as  to  gather 
pollen.  .  A  camel's-bair  brush  Is  also  useful.  I  use 
an  OTdinary  *'  grainer's  "  brush,  this  being  about  2 
inches  In  width.  With  Alnwick  Seedling  and 
Kempsey  Alicante,  first  draw  the  hand  over  the 
bunches  to  remove  the  glutinous  matter,  afterwards 
either  drawing  the  hand  or  bru^  nreriondy 
chaimd  vrlth  pollen.  By  treating  Alnwiok  Seed- 
ling In  this  manner  the  berries  have  set  splendidly. 
It  IB  impossible  to  ge*-.  lanauberries  without  the 
full  odrntAement  of  atones.  r-^ni^W9' 
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Flower  Garden. 


A  FISHEBUAN'S  6AEDEN. 

Ahoxq  the  many  garden  channa  of  our  iBland 
home  some  of  tho  most  delightful  occur  oa 
the  seashore,  especially  to  lovers  of  Carnations, 
Boses,  ITuchsias,  and  good  Peaches,  which  are 
very  fine  at  the  seaside,  but  the.fiflfaerman  has 
not  much  chance  of  growing  them.  This  is 
a  little  picture  of  a  shore  garden  in  Corn- 
wall, from  a  water  colour  by  Miss  Marian 
Chase  in  our  possession.  The  Fuchsia  on 
one  side  of  the  steps  and  the  Rose  and  tub 
on  the  other  side  are  suggestive  of  how  to 
make  the  b»t  of  Bmall  chaticea. 


SOME  GOOD  ANKUALa. 

Tbb  nbw  htbbid  annual  CaBTBANTHBiiinia  or 
Crown  DbIbIu  are  very  good,  bat  they  d9  not 
seem  to  be  qoite  fixed,  many  ol  the  flowan  oomiog 


plant*  that  stand  the  winter  will  cover  a  sqoare 
yard  of  gronnd  at  blooming  time.  It  !■  wondar- 
fally  efleoti?e  in  the  bright  nmshine,  and  looks 
well  ooTering  a  axaxnj  bank.  It  stands  dry  weather 
remarkably  well,  and  for  this  iMson  is  well  salted 
for  light  sandy  toiL 

OoBBOFBH  TiNOTOSiA  i«  an  old  inmate  of  our 
gardens,  and  daring  the  last  few  years  some  very 
richly  oolonred  forms  have  been  added.  The 
variety  called  atrosangainea  Is  anlqae  In  oolonr 
among  annoals.  This  being  of  alender  growth 
and  of  a  somewhat  brittle  natare,  is  best  grown  in 
otnmpa  of  a  dozen  or  more  {dants  together,  as'then 
with  a  few  bnuhwood  branches  pnt  roand  they 
SQStaln  each  other  against  rough  windB  and  heavy 
rains,  which  when  they  are  covered  with  flown'  do 
them  Berions  damage  when  grown  singly  and  on- 
protected.   Some  of  the 

GODBTUB  shoold  find  a  place  in  every  garden. 
I  do  not  know  of  anjthing  more  showy  than  a 
mass  of  Lady  Albemarle  when  it  can  be  had 
tme.  Inferior  strains  of  this  fine  annual  are,  I 
find,  common,  the  flowers  being  wanting  In  the 
rich  crimson  hae  that  shoold  dlstlngalsh  them.  One 
great  merit  of  this  Is  that  the  growth  is  so .  robnat 
and  the  habit  so  compact,  that  the  plants  do  not 
get  broken  by  stormy  weather.  Although  gronps 
of  it  have  a  fine  appearance,  I  rather  prefer  to  see 


Salpiglossis,  grown  tither  in  the  open  grouml 
or  in  pots,  are  vei7  beantjfnl.  There  are  some 
shades  of  colonr  in  them  that  one  can  hardly  find 
in  any  other  oatdoor  fiower.  Sown  in  aatnmn  and 
brought  along  nnder  glass  in  a  gmisl  temperature, 
tbej  are  very  useful  for  spring  decoration.  The 
seeds  oome  up  freely  enoogh  in  tiie  open  ground 
if  the  weatiier  Is  warm  ancrm<dst,  bnt  it  is  better 
to  BOW  under  glass,  as  the  plants  oome  into  bloom 
much  earlier.  J.  C.  B. 


Afi»herman'$  "garden"  in  Corawedl.   Engravad  fi>r  tnm  Qardui  fnma  tketck 

by  Marian  Chawe, 


single.  This  no  doubt  in  time  will  be  rectified, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
bs  much  Improved.  A  brilliant  future  is  un- 
doubtedly in  store  for  these  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, for  where  can  we  find  anything  that  will 
give  SDch  a  qoantily  of  Uoom  for  so  long  a  period 
and  with  snob  a  small  amoont  of  labour  and  mc- 
pensel  Tha  old  double  forms  are  very  showy, 
growing  into  large  bushy  specimens  by  the  middle 
of  the  summer  If  sown  early  enoogh  in  spring. 
The  flowers  are  very  serviceable  for  cutting,  and 
are  produced  in  quantity  all  the  summer  and  au« 
tumn.  and  even  into  November  it  the  season  is 
favooraUe.  The  early  autumn  frosts  that  often 
do  ao  much  damage  in  tiie  flower  guden  seldom 
hurt  them.  I  find  it  best  to  sow  where  they  are 
to  bloom,  but  this  is,  of  course,  not  always  con- 
venient. Early-sown  plants  require  to  be  2  feet 
apart.  They  bloom  much  more  freely  if  allowed 
plenty  of  space, 

Clabkia  pttlchella  and  its  white  variety  are 
very  osefol  for  catting.  Sown  In  September,  the 
plants  come  into  full  bloom  early  in  Jane.  Soc- 
oesaional  sowings  op  to  the  mUule  of  Hay  will 
famish  bloom  up  to  the  aatnmn.  Ilie  later  sow- 
sowfngs  should  be  made  la  rich  ground,  into 
which  the  roots  can  strike  dee[dy  hi  a  time  of 
summer  drought.  Late  sowing  in  poor  or  shallow 
soil  is  time  wasted,  as  tiie  plaats  pcneot  any  quan- 
tity of  blooms. 

LiHNANTHBB  DoCGLABi  Is  One  of  the  beet  an- 
noals  fw  early  flowering.  It  is  extremely  haidy,and 


this  annual  grown  as  isolated  specimens.  If  the 
soil  is  good  and  the  plants  allowed  plenty  of  room, 
the  stems  will  coma  as  lai^  as  the  top  of  a  flsh- 
iug-rod,  and  the  plants  will  individually  take  up  a 
square  yard  of  ground.  The  variety  called  The 
&ida  is  a  lovely  flower. 

JiJstBicAN  Scabious  are  classed  as  perennials,  but 
it  is  better  to  treat  them  sa  annuals.  In  vny  light 
soils  they  will  sometimes  oom*  throo^  the  winter 
taulj  well,  but  in  a  genwal  way  tbey  suffer  too 
much  from  the  damp  and  oold  to  he  of  much  value 
the  second  year.  Ilie  dwarf  habited  strain  is  of 
much  worth  employed  in  the  same  way  as  bedding 
plants.  The  seed  uionld  be  sown  early  la  warmth, 
80  that  strong  plants  are  ready  to  put  out  in  Uay. 
Tbey  come  Into  bloom  a  month  or  more  earlier 
than  if  raised  later  on  in  a  cool  temperature. 
These  Scabious  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  the 
capad^  of  the  blooms  to  resist  the  frosts  of  an- 
tumn.  One  may  gather  good  flowers  frmn  tiiem 
quite  up  to  November,  If  sown  in  April  in  the 
opengroundthey  willnotoomeintofull  bloom  before 
the  end  of  August,  or  eveo  later  if  the  summer  is 
cool.  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  sow  seed  about  the 
middle  of  August,  so  Uiat  the  seedlings  get  fairly 
strong  by  the  end  of  the  autumn.  Wintered  in  a 
cold  hame,  bat  keeping  them  quite  hardy,  thej  may 
be  put  into  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  March. 
This  it  a  simpler  way  of  getting  early  bloom  than 
by  sowing  in  warmth  in  ^ving,  and  the  plants  in- 
dividually will  bear  a  mncb  larger  amoont  of 
flowers. 


Idly  of  tho  Valley.— This,  although  well  and 
lai^ly  grown  by  many,  is  not  generidly  seen  in 
saob  good  condition  in  private  gardens  oa'  one 
would  expect,  a  prevalent  notion  being  that  it  does 
not  like  being  disturbed  at  the  root.  This  is  only 
partially  cornet,  for  If  left  too  many  years  in  one 
plaoe  the  soil  gets  exhausted,  and  the  roots  and 
crowns  get  so  matted  together, that  it  is  Impossible 
for  the  Sower-spikes  to  be  so  fully  developed  as 
they  are  in  beds  where  the  orowns  get  space  to 
grow  to  foil  size.  My  plan  is  to  lift  the  most 
crowded  beds  during  the  winter,  carefolly  pick 
oat  all  the  plump  flowering  orowns  for  forcing, 
and  make  new  beds  of  all  that  are  not  strong 
enough  for  forcing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
better  place  than  between  rows  of  dwarf  fruit 
trees  planted  about  12  feet  apart,  as  this  leaves 
room  for  a  bed  of  Lilies  in  the  space  that  is  only 
slightly  shaded  by  the  trees.  All  they  reqaire  Is 
keeping  free  from  weeds  during  the  growmg  sea- 
son  and  spreading  a  good  molohlng  m  rotten  ma- 
nure over  the  orowns  in  winter.— J.  Q.  H. 

Xyoaotia  alMstri*  Victoria.— This  new  or 
seleoted  form  <n  a  fevoorite  Forget-me-not  is 
likely  to  be  a  boon  to  all  who  have  to  keep  their 
flower  beds  gay  in  spring.  It  has  a  very  distinct 
tufted  or  rosette-like  habit,  which  makes  it  speci- 
ally valuable  for  edgings  or  anywhere  where  com- 
pactness is  an  object.  The  flowers  are  large  indi- 
vidually and  freely  produced,  each  shoot  bearing 
quite  a  rosette  of  short-stemmed  flower-heads,  in 
the  oentre  of  which  la  a  large  doable  flower  almost 
bidden  by  the  others  ontll  closely  i*iin"iin<>^,  The 
colour  is  a  lovely  asure  blue  with  a  yellow  oentre. 
The  plant  makes  an  excellent  companion  to  that 
gem  of  the  fomily,  H.  dfssitiflora,  with  the  advan* 
tage  that  it  can  be  easily  r^aed  troe  ixaa  seed. 
J.  C.  T, 

Sparrow*  and  Primroaei.— I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Wood  (page  298)  that  it  is  thirst  which 
causes  the  sparrows  to  work  such  havoc  among 
Primroses  and  other  things ;  but  I  think  it  is  tiiat 
insatiable  thirst  for  misc£i«r,  for  wblob  tdie  spar- 
row stands  pre<«mlnent  of  all  the  pests  the  gar- 
dener has  to  oontend  with.  X  have  to-day  men 
obliged  to  put  nets  over  some  that  are  not  more 
than  6  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  lake.  In  that 
case  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  want  of 
water  that  caused  the  sparrows  to  take  the  Prim- 
rose floitors  for  the  sake  of  any  dn^  of  dew  or 
moisture  oootained  in  them,  I  have  not  seen  that 
sparrows  make  any  distinction  brtween  the 
oholoest  Polyanthus  and  the  oommmeat  Primrose, 
but  attack  them  ail  in  the  same  manner,  pecking 
and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  One  thing  I  have  noted 
here,  that  wherever  tlie  Primroses  are  gr^owing 
wild  among  the  (Jrass  they  are  snrcely  todched ; 
whereas,  on  beds  or  bordna  they  are  nearly  all 
spoiled,  whether  near  the -edge  of  the  water  or 
<^ite  away  from  it.— H.  KinroLDe,  Btdlit^om 
Sail,  Brandon. 

Bamboo  canes  fbr  arcliu  or  porgidaa.— 

Bamboo  ernes  make  handaome  garden  arches  if 
the  uprights  are  put  in  perpendiouhurly  uid  tho 
cross  pieces  tied  across  by  wires.  The  ends  should 
project  both  upwards  and  outwards  in  the  sbaco 
of  the  comers  of  an  Oxford  picture  fmme.-  Side 
pieces  can  be  tied  along  also.  It  remidns  to  be 
seen  how  long  snob  arches  will  lost,  bnt  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  will  do  so  longer  than  the  so- 
oalled  ruslio  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tlmt 
brown  Bamboos  cannot  be  had  of  any  sise,  as 

Ithe  light  yellow  tint  of  most  of  the  larger  importcMl 
ones  is  a  little  too  pronouiced.  I  Jmn  teocntly 
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oorared  an  nneomproaiialng  flight  of  slisoe  steps  in 
0^  garden  with  a  rising  aroh  or  pergola  on  a  lauUl 
B«tle  snob  as  I  have  described,  meaning  to  train 
ronntng  Rosea  over  the  Bamboos.  The  effect  is 
eatisbotory. — J.  I.  R.,  London. 


FLOWER  GARDEK  NOTES. 

Thb  weather  we  experienced  In  the  week  com- 
mencing April' 9  arrested  the  groirth  of  allherba- 
woiis-iuaa&,  and  sinoe  the  above  date,  with  cold 
nighta  and  no  r^n,  things  have  grown  slowly.  I 
do  not  notice  that  anything  is  really  seriously 
affected  by  the  fros's,  except  the  Plantain  Lilies 
(FnnUas)  and  a  few  clamps  of  Splrsa  japonica.  In 
both  thesecases  fcdiage  was  developed  earlier  than 
ilsna!,  and,  being  tender,  is  somewhat  crippled. 
This  is  on  the  open  border  in  the  pleaaare  groand, 
where  both  the  above  planle  are  growing  partially 
dielteied  the  spreading  arms  of  a  Lebanon 
Cedar ;  they  are  not  in  the  leaet  Injnred.  It  has 
not  been  a  favourable  spring  for  newly-planted 
staff,  and  any  sooh  wUl  be  some  time  making 
headway.  Beyond,  however,  a  lot  of  the  old  doable 
Chamomile  and  a  few  small  plants  from  oattings 
of  white  Antirrbianms  and  one  or  two  good  Pent- 
stemoDft  that  were  reqalzed,  we  tiave,  fortunately, 
been  able  to  dlspecse  with  any  spring  planting. 
From  the  first  opening  of  flowers  on  the  herba- 
oeoas  borders  right  onward  tbrongh  the  season 
notes  shoold  be  taken  not  only,  as  previously 
suggested,  of  any  wrong  planting  as  to  respective 
h«%hts  or  the  inoreaseln  size  of  clumps,  bat  also 
■mnmbm  there  is  «i  undue  preponderauce  of  any 
giwD  colour,  and  to  remedy  this  another  Mason 
by-  the  snbstitation  of  other  things.  This  defect  is 
generally  noticeable  in  t^e  centre  and  baokground 
of  borders.  In  the  front  with  a  judidoas  selection 
of  Violas,  CarDations,  Campanalas  and  the  like 
there  is  gawrally  plenty  of  variety,  bat  in  collec- 
tions larser  plants  we  see  sometimes  too  much 
white  or  yellow  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  this  is 
not  owing  to  lack  of  variety  in  the  materials,  the 
defioienoy  can  be  made  good  in  the  aatunm.  Also 
plants  of  a  similar  flowering  season  should  not  be 
too  maoh  together,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
border  will  be  bare  of  flower  at  certain  intervals 
through  summer  and  autumn.  It  is,  in  fact,  not 
too  muoh  to  say  tiiat  the  planting  of  faerbaoeous 
borders  should  be  oarried  ont  with  as  muoh  cue  and 
diserimlnation  as  would  be  shown  In  dealing  with 
the  first  general  laying  out  of  any  place  from  a 
landscape  standpoint.  Again,  It  Is  often  advis* 
able  to  note  any  break  in  Ihe  supply  of  flowers  for 
buttings  with  the  view  of  making  good  the  defi- 
oienoy during  the  comiog  autamo.  The  demand 
for  out  flowers  increases,  to  use  a  common  phrase, 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  as  the  supply  from,  say, 
the  middle  of  Haxoh  until  Novembw  is  largely 
gathered  from  herbaceoas  borders,  one  cannot  be 
too  partioolar  in  noting  any  Improvement  that  can 
be  effected  towards  furnishing  so<di  a  supply.  We 
eiA  now  such  really  beautiful  outdoor  flowers,  that 
ft  Is  a  question  if  In  many  instances  their  place  in 
Tases  oould  be  more  worthily  filled  by  even  the 
best  inmates  of  greenhouse,  store,  or  Orchid  house. 
Respectively,  for  instance,  for  small  and  livrge 
bowls  or  for  tall  vases,  what  could  poosibly  be 
better  than  a  thoroughly  good  strain  of  Polyan- 
thus in  the  many  beautiful  shades,  the  splendidly 
coloured  doable  Pnonies,  or  the  long  spikes  of  the 
bast  of  the  Columbines  or  the  Orchid-like  Irii! 
PoljMthuaes  and  Daffodils  have  been  agreat  boon 
vase  work  for  the  last  month,  all  membras  of 
the  Star  family  of  Daffodils  bei^  special 
tavourites.  A  mistake  is  made  sometimes  in  over- 
crowding  Daffodils  in  vases  ;  they  are  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  if  a  handful,  large  or  small  as  the 
caw  mar  require,  of  their  own  ftdiaee  is  dropped 
lightly  into  tne  vase,  and  then  a  few  flowara  dotted 
auily  amongst  the  same. 

Work  in  the  fiower  garden  daring  the  past  week 
has  been  the  knotting  up  of  Crocus  foli^  whether 
in  lines  or  clomps.  Several  places  occnpled  by 
these  bulbs  are  also  tenanted  with  double  Chamo- 
mile, and  as  this  is  now  poshing  its  foliage,  the 
additional  light  and  air  will  be  beneOoiaL  This 


herb  is  not  often  seen  lo  the  flower  garden,  bat, 
like  the  variegated  forms  of  Thyme,  is  a  capital 
subject  for  a  poor  dry  border.  A  dense  mass  of 
fiower  la  famished  all  through  the  summer  monUis, 
and  if  a  few.  taller  things  of  gracefal  habit  that 
will  contrast  nicely  with  the  white  are  dotted  here 
and  there  about  it,  the  effect  Is  very  pleaslog.  It 
makesalso  a  very  fair  green oarpet  plant  if  kept  shorn 
of  flowers  and  trodden  firmly,  and  was,  I  fancy, 
first  introdooed  into  flower  garden  work  for  this 
purpose.  Other  work  has  been  the  carpeting  one 
or  two  more  beds  with  the  common  Husk.  Atten- 
tion has  been  pnvioasly  directed  to  using  this 
occasionally  as  a  ground  plant  for  permanent  Rose 
beds,  and  I  have  now  tried  it  on  a  oouple  of  breaks 
of  Hydrangea  panioalata  grandifioia.  This  is 
essentially  a  «hmb  demuding  thin  planting  to 
show  it  off  to  tiie  bast  advantage,  and  as  theie 
was  a  consideraUe  amount  of  hue  ground  show* 
ing,  it  struck  me  this  would  be  all  the  better  for  a 
Mask  carpet. 

Some  deciduous  fiowering  shrabs  just  now  at 
their  best  besides  Ulacs  and  Belgian  Azaleas  are 
the  white  and  yellow  forms  of  Broom  and  Colutea 
arborescens.  I  do  not  know,  writing  of  hardy 
Azaleas,  If  any  readers  have  tried  the  experiment 
of  partially  layering ;  If  not,  let  me  suggest  a 
trial.  A  large  break  on  one  of  oar  hills  in  the 
pleasure  groand  was  partially  covered  with  big  old 
plants  of  the  common  yellow,  straggling  bashes 
some  6  feet  in  height  and  proportiouately  broad, 
with  a  lot  of  bare  ground  intervening.  The  opera- 
tion of  olothii^f  the  bare  spaces  and  altogether  in- 
creasing the  density  <M[  the  break  was  started  by 
working  down  and  pe^ng  all  side  branches,  at 
the  same  time  slightly  heading  back  about  half 
those  that  remained  in  an  erect  position.  The  fol- 
lowing season  witnessed  the  oontinnation  of  the 
horizontal  process  by  another  peeing  and  anotiier 
slight  heading  back,  also  the  {danui^  hers  and 
there  of  small  groups  of  LlUam  oandidum.  The 
result  is  now  a  mass  of  colour  nicely  undulated 
and  very  effective  when  viewed  from  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  elope,  with  the  bright  green  foliage 
of  the  Lilium  showlog  to  advantage  in  the  flowery 
hollows,  from  whence  also  oocanonal  Foxgloves 
and  Delphiniums  will  presently  make  their  appear- 
ance. These  hardy  Azaleas  (standing,  as  they  do, 
so  well  in  water)  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  and 
now  tiiat  the  glory  ot  the  Polyanthus  is  on  the 
wane,  we  find  them  valoaUe  for  filling  op  large 
flat  bowls  ai^  glasses.  E.  BuBXKLb 

Ctarmont. 


SEASONABLE  FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTEa 
Thb  time  of  year  Is  once  again  come  round  when 
one's  attention  is  as  it  were  naturally  diverted  to 
the  flower  garden.  The  flower  beds  and  borders 
may  possiMy  have  lain  fallow  for  the  past  six 
months,  not  a  desirable  method  certainly  when  it 
can  be  so  easily  avoided ;  but  still  such  Instances 
are  to  be  met  with  far  too  frequently.  If  the  beds 
have  been  thas  destitute  no  time  shonld  be  lost 
now  in  preparing  them  once  more  for  either  seeds 
or  plants.  In  doing  this  no  rank  manure  should  be 
intfodooed,  spent  hotbeds  of  last  year  or  old  Hash- 
room  manure  being  far  preferable.  When  tills 
work  is  being  done  the  edges  should  be  neatly 
cat  with  the  edging  knife,  and  all  irr^larittes  in 
beds  of  formal  outline  be  set  right.  This  kind  of 
work  also  applies  to  borders  as  distingaisbed  from 
beds.  Even  if  no  plants  or  seeds  be  sown  for  a  few 
weeks  to  come  the  appeanwoe  will  be  all  the  better 
and  in  accord  with  the  sorronndlng  attraotiveness 
of  the  spring  season.  The  flower  garden  when  ne- 
glected looks  bad  enough  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
but  methtnks  it  is  more  distressing  to  see  it  so  now 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  lawn  must  also  be 
mown  M  occasion  may  require  if  its  fatnre  good 
appearance  is  to  be  considered.  I  do  not  advise, 
however,  that  it  be  cut  extremely  dose ;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  do  this  whilst  we  are  bavii^  a  few 
degrees  more  or  less  of  frost  nearly  every  morning. 
If  this  be  done,  the  grass  will  assame  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance that  is  not  at  all  desirable.  As  soon  as 
this  remarkably  dry  period  changes  and  rain  again 
falU,  the  lawn  in  nearij  eveiy  oaee  will  reqniie 


rolling,  it  being  almost  impassible  now  to  make  a«r 
impresrion  upon  it.  Weeds  orop  up  now  frsegr 
enoogh  upon  the  lawn,  Dandelions  io  pirtieatar 
being  conspicuous  In  many  places.  These  latter 
should  be  destroyed  without  delay;  it  can  be  easily 
aooomplished  by  means  of  a  Uttie  weed-destroying 
liquid  as  received  and  without  dilution.  All  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  dip  the  point  of  a  stiok  (a  I 
meat  skewer,  for  instanoe)  into  the  poison  and  them 
pierce  the  plant  in  the  crown,  one  cUppIng  and  one 
piercing  being  ample  for  each  case.  In  tiie  oase<rf 
other  weeds,  it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  to  remove 
them  by  meuu  of  a  Daisy  grubber.  The  paths, 
where  In  need  of  fresh  gravel,  cannot  well  be 
attended  to  until  rain  has  fallui,  bat  tlw  gravel 
itself  should  be  in  readiness  all  tiie  same.  In  many 
oases  all  that  is  needed  Is  a  taming  of  the  gravel 
to  give  a  fresh  appeuance ;  whilst  in  others  It  Is 
only  the  weeds  and  mossy  growth  that  are  eyesorea. 
These  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  means  of  one  of 
the  weed  destroyers  now  in  the  market,  but  the 
work  should  be  done  by  a  careful  workman  to  pre* 
vent  injury  to  other  vegetation  beside  the  paths. 


TULIPS  AT  SEW. 

THB  Tolipi  in  front  of  the  Palm  house  at  Eew  are 
very  beautiful  this  year,  but  tl;e  Dutch  varieties 
are  practically  over.  It  is  the  species  and  hybrids 
that  now  give  colour  to  the  elaborate  arrangement, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  such  types,  prac- 
tically unknown  a  few  years  ago,  except  a  few  of 
the  more  common,  are  thus  massed  together  in  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  Royal  Qardens,  Kew, 
teaching  many  good  lessons  in  bold,  artistic  ^Ant- 
ing. The  grouping  t(>gether  of  the  finer  Tulips 
for  colour  is  delightful.  The  chief  kind,  at  least 
the  one  more  largely  planted  than  the  others,  is  T. 
macrcopeila,  whi(^,  like  the  majority  oF  these 
later-blooming  types,  has  fine  robust  leafage,  which 
is  of  itself  quite  ornamental.  On  April  14  the 
bulbs  were  rapidly  approaching  the  fiowering  stage, 
and  the  long-continued  spell  of  brilliant  sunshine 
has  brought  the  flowers  quickly  to  full  beauty,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  of  short  duration.  The 
fiowers  of  T.  macrospeila  are  very  fine,  large,  bold 
in  shape  and  of  a  pleading  crimson  colour.  T.  ele- 
gons  was  in  perfection  a  few  dap  ago.  It  is  planted 
in  the  sm^er  beds  and  is  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  otherji.  The  flowers  are  of  the  deqiest 
crimson,  not-remarkably  large,  but  the  segments 
taper  gradually  and  refiex  in  a  charming  way. 
Each  bed  presents  an  even  surface  of  crimson,  tbe 
flower  scapes  varying  little  In  height,  and  the  base 
of  vigorous  foliage  is  In  rich  contrast.  Another  very 
handsome  Tulip,  a  littie  later  In  bloom,  is  T.  f  olgens, 
which  has,  as  tAe  name  sogsests,  brilliant  crimson 
flowers,  effective  in  a  mass.  ItwoaldbewellUtiiese 
flne  Talips  were  planted  lo  large  gardens,  as  tb«y 
are  a  relief  from  the  ordinary  Dutoh  kinds  and 
prolong  tbe  season  of  the  fiower.  T.  BtUIetlana  Is 
late,  but  it  is  a  fine  type,  and  is  distinguished  hj 
robust  crinkled  leaf^e,  which  quite  covers  the 
surhce  of  the  bed.  Beds  are  also  devoted  to  ttie 
Parrot  Tulips,  which  seem  to  be  getting  popular  in 
gardens.  They  are  certainly  strange  flowers,  pos- 
sibly of  hybrid  origin,  as  in  some  respects  they 
resemble  tiiose  kinds  with  long  segments,  as  T. 
corouta.  A  good  mass  of  the  Parrot  Tulip  is  a 
brilliant  picture,  the  segments  grotesque  in  shape 
and  the  colours  vivid  crimson  against  gold,  mixed 
with  greenish  yellow.  Uneven,  strange,  and  tum- 
blii^  about  as  if  too  heavy  for  the  scutes  to  sup- 
port the  flowen,  they  yet  possess  a  ourioos  inte- 
rest. A  bed  of  T.  retroflexa  is  worth  a  note.  It  Is 
an  uncommon  and  handsome  species,  tbe  flowers 
bright  yellow  and  the  segments  refiexed  as  in  T. 
el^ans.  A  bed  of  T.  acumiuata  is  interesting. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  white,  the  sev- 
ments  tapering  to  a  point  and  snffosed  with 
scarlet  Late  in  blooming  is  T.  spathulata,  which 
is  freely  planted,  the  two  large  beds  on  either  side 
of  the  path  leading  to  the  central  entrance  to  the 
Palm  house  being  filled  with  this  form  In  the 
centre,  and  outside  are  several  rows  of  T.  maoro- 
apeila.  A  fine  mass  of  ooloor  results  fram  this 
^PPy  irranopf^  J?^  ^»rO@^^3^ 
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opening,  bat  there  ftre  too  maoy  kindi.  One  may 
easily  redace  Tuefnl  oolouis  to  twelve,  as  many  of 
the  flowers  are  onlnterestlog,  too  dull  and  leadea 
tn  tone  to  grow  for  efleot  Small  beds  are  filled 
with  T.  Golden  Bagle,  which  has  showy  yellow 
flowers,  the  petals  pointed  and  brightened  with  a 
crimson  edse ;  the  leaves  axe  laige,  broad,  of  fine 
colonr,  and  crinkled.  Those  who  oare  for  these 
later-flepering  Tulips  will  find  a  namber  of  kinds 
in  bloom  in  the  bulb  border  skirting  the  red  brick 
wall  near  the  rock  garden.  T.  viridlflora,  interest- 
ing  for  its  green  flowers,  edged  with  yellow ;  T. 
BobrawU,  wight  crimson ;  T.  vltellina,  white  and 
delicate  solphor  ;T.  anstralis,  T.  praoox,  (nmonym- 
Wi  with  r.  Ooolos  soils ;  T.  graveolens,  T.  sylves- 
Ma  florentina,  and  T.  Leiohtliid,  a  very  inte- 
resUog  and  beaatifol  species,  are  in  bloom.  The 
flowers  of  the  last-mentioned  are  not  large,  bnt  of 
dainty  fonn,  the  aegmente  white  or  pale  ni^nr, 
the  outer  snrfoee  flnshed  with  eonl'Ted.  Hie 
■paoies  and  hybrids  mmtionad  merely  Indicate  the 
utent  of  the  Ktm  eoUeotiQn. 


Tulipa  ZteichtUnl  is  one  of  the  more  interest- 
ing of  the  rarer  kinds  of  Tnlip,  and  well  repre- 
sented in  a  coloured  plate  given  in  Thb  OabdbN 
of  Angost  22,  1891.  It  is  allied  to  T.  stellata,  and 
oompariflon  may  also  be  ma  1e  between  it  and  T. 
Kblpakowskiana.  It  Is  interesting  to  know  that 
ICr.  Qammie  was  tile  first  to  discover  this  dainty 
■pedes,  finding  it  at  Sind,  a  beaatlfol  Cashmere 
valley.  We  have  seen  it  in  bloom  lately,  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  grown  in  good  gardens.  The 
n^nred  plate  referred  to  was  pablisbed  so  recenUy, 
that  farther  description  of  this  Tulip  is  onneces- 
sary. 

Xarsh  Kari^lda  are  amongst  the  gayest 
flowers  of  the  seaion  and  delight  in  the  moist  soil 
by  the  aide  of  rippling  brooks.  We  noticed  a  few 
days  ago  in  Uie  Royal  Gardens,  Eew,  several  kinds 
of  Caltbas  In  fall  bloom,  revelling  in  the  damp 
soil  through  which  trickles  a  little  stream  of 
water.  A  good  group  of  the  several  kinds  in  a 
damp  spot  in  the  garden  wonid  make  an  interest- 
ing leatare,  and  the  flowers  vary  in  coloor  from 
yellow  to  deep  orange,  the  doables  beiog,  perhaps, 
the  rioho',  especially  in  a  good  bo'.d  mass.  A  grvat 
advantage  of  the  doable  vMieties  is  that  the  flowers 
remain  longer  in  condition  and  are  less  likely  to 
saifer  from  storms  of  rain  than  the  more  fragile 
siiwle  kinds.  0.  leptosepala,  C.  palaatris  plena 
and  the  distinct  monstrosa  forms  are  all  worth 
growing  by  the  waterside.  Many  opportonities 
may  be  fonnd  in  gardens  for  growing  these  bril- 
liantly coloared  spriDg  flowers,  as  stieamsides,  as  a 
role,  are  left  bare,  althoagh  providing  an  ezoellent 
home  for  many  moistare-lovtaig  things,  as  the  Cal- 
tbas, Frimala  rosea,  tec. 

Aurioulu  for  nuuniliff.— Saoh  sncceeding 
season  for  years  past  I  have  intended  sendiog  to 

fon  flowers  of  a  few  of  oar  best  alpine  Anricnlas. 
ew  other  plants  ia  the  garden  give  more  genuine 
pleasnre  to  the  tme  lover  of  flowers,  and  there  are 
Kinds  to  suit  all  tastes,  from  these  who  delight  in 
looking  into  the  delloate  shadings  of  tndlvidoal 
blocHna  to  those  who  care  more  for  general  effect 
in  the  mass.  Of  the  kJads  moat  appreciated 
the  lattor  class  there  are  several,  especially  amoi^ 
the  pin-eyed  varieties,-  which  are  well  adapted  not 
only  by  their  coloars,  but  by  their  habit  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  propagated,  for  mass- 
ing. The  more  delicately-coloured  kindo,  though 
robust  and  strong,  are  not  so  ea^y  increased,  as 
th«y  form  offsets  bnt  slowly.  I  fear  tiiat  the 
flowers  will  not  reach  you  in  exactly  the  same 
beanty  as  Uiey  are  now,  for  they  soon  become 
tarnished  if  roughly  treated,  as  they  probably  will 
be  when  travelling.  Still,  I  hope  there  will  be 
ftafflcient  of  their  beauty  left  to  show  their  valae. 
All  the  varieties  sent',  and  there  are  many  others, 
were  raised  from  one  packet  of  seed,  and  there 
were  probably  quite  as  many  thrown  away,  so  that 
one  packet  of  seied  should  prodnce  enoogh  to  stock 
a  lajrge  garden.  Ours  are  grown  nestling  np  to 
the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  wmoat  nortti,  so  that 
thay  get  BO  ma  ezoept  after  about  i  ^m.  They 


are  in  a  single  row  of  over  90  yards  long,  containing 
abont  300  [dants.  I  have  nambered  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  for  each  purpose  in  case  yon  oare  to 
give  an  estimate  of  their  valna  Anricnlas  were 
my  first  love  amongst  flowers,  and  when  quite  a 
small  boy  I  used  to  ooltivate  ^>ont  thirty  plants 
in  a  hole  In  the  face  of  a  oUff  at  the  north  side  of 
our  cottage  home,  and  since  that  time  I  have  al- 
ways retained  my  love  for  these  i>eantif al  and 
delicately  scented  flowers.— J.  C.  Tallack. 

*«*  They  are  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  the  rich  and  simple  oolonrs  and  also  free 
and  piotoreeque  habit  and  tomx.  Amrloalas,  nn- 
happtly,  are  still,  from  an  artlstio  point  a£  view, 
very  poor  and  stUE,  and  maoh  remains  to  he  done 
in  raising  and  increasing  soft  and  dalloate  oolonrs. 
The  strong  yellow  and  hwn-oolotuad  fonns  are 
very  good.— Ed. 

Primnla  SieboldL—  A  note  may  be  made  of  a 
framefal  of  varieties  of  this  Primula  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Royal  Rortlcnltural  Society  at  Chis- 
wick.  This  class  of  Primnla  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Son,  Bale,  near  Man- 
chaster,  who  have  raised  many  charming  varieties. 
The  finest  kind  at  Cblswlok  Is  Lacinlata  mbra,  tiie 
large  potfnls  of  It  showing  that  1m  ooloor  and 
freedom  it  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  that  can  be 
grown.  The  flowers  are  brilliant  pnrple-rose,  quite 
self,  and  in  rich  contrast  to  the  quieter  shades  of 
other  kinda  There  is  danger  in  hybridists  getting 
too  many  pale  forms,  washy  tints  which  may  have 
a  certain  deUoaoy  and  jeQnement,  bnt  are  not  very 
beautifnl  when  oompsred  to  the  flne  deeply  col- 
oured self  forms.  Otner  good  varieties  at  Chiswick 
are  graodiflora,  the  flowers  suffused  with  delicate 
lUac ;  alba,  pare  white,  a  lovely  flower ;  Obelisqne, 
rose ;  and  Elysfe,  rich  pnrple-violet.  Some  of  the 
newer  additions  of  Messra.  Ryder  are  delightful. 
Maiden's  Blush,  forlnstance.isabeaatifallyfringed 
flower,  white,  the  onter  snrface  of  the  flower  rose, 
and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  is  another  Und  of  merit. 
The  flowers  are  Mnged,  and  white,  tinted  with 
soft  rose,  whilst  such  kinds  as  Alba  magnlfloa, 
white,  consfAcuously  fringed ;  Mrs.  Ryder,  blush  ; 
Raby  Qaeen,  rich  ruby  colour;  and  Charming 
Bride,  bluBh,tlnelyfringed,areafewonly  of  this  dis- 
tinct claas  that  deserve  to  be  grown  well.  The  later 
varieties  are  dlstingaished  not  only  by  a  greater 
range  of  ccdonr  in  the  flowers^  bat  they  are  prodnced 
on  sturdy  footstalks,  and  the  haUt «  the^nte  is 
remarkably  compact.  Th«y  are  dellgbtfal  to  grow 
in  greenhouses,  and  require  no  heat,  this  being  in 
fact  positively  injurious,  Uie  flowers  prodnced 
being  limp  and  wanting  in  robustness.  Therefore 
those  who  do  not  possess  a  heated  stmottiTe  may 
have  them,  and  nothing  is  brighter  at  this  season 
of  the  year  than  a  good  selection  of  wdl-defined 
colours.  Bold  clnmps  on  the  rookery  also  may  be 
planted,  and  snob  a  variety  as  Laoiniata  rubra 
wonId  give  wdcome  colour,  far  better  than  the 
paler  tones,  which  require  the  protection  of  glass 
to  develop  their  true  character.  A  moderately 
sunny  spot  and  a  fairly  rich  soil  will  grow  tiie 
plants  weU,  and  tiie  stock  may  be  readily  fnoreased 

division  of  the  roots, 

Oay  rock  gardana  versus  cematerlaa.— 
Many  who  have  large  or  small  rock  gardens  grow  the 

Slants  in  them  not  for  effect,  but  as  onrloslties, 
ibelUng  eaoh  plant  so  prominently  that  tlie  whole 
looks  like  a  stony  cemetery  for  the  greater  pa<t  of 
the  year,  plentifnlly  diveraified  with  tomfaetonep. 
Against  the  caltare  of  alpine  gems  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  fur,  in  fact,  so  far  as  is  praotioable,  tbey 
should  all  be  grown.  It  is  by  do  means  nec^sary, 
however,  to  grow  a  rare  plant  to  one  or  two  yards 
of  stmoe  or  earth  and  to  leave  the  rest  bare.  Hy 
argument  is  that  the  bolk  of  the  rock  plants  shoold 
consist  of  common  gay  hardy  things  like  Arabia, 
Anbrtetia,  Phloxes,  ^xifiages,  Primroses,  Cowslips, 
Auriculas.  Violas,  and,  la  short,  all  our  tried  old 
friends  that  vrill,  it  is  true,  grow  anywhere,  bnt 
wbioh  at  this  season  make  the  rook  ga^en  a  blase 
of  beanty.  In  between  the  tnfts  ot  such  things 
and  in  suitable  soils  and  aspects,  let  ns  l^  all  means 
grow  Gentians,  Androsaoes,  and  all  and  every 
alpfaM  beauty  we  oan  grow  from  aead  or  bay  from 
narseiymen  who  nu^  be  depended  on  not  to  have 


had  them  ruthlessly  rooted  up  from  their  rative 
rocks.  In  this  way,  with  the  help  of  early  bultw 
hare  and  there  and  a  little  later  on  we  can  really 
produce  something  like  the  blase  of  coloor  to  be 
seen  in  the  AlpaBzoellentdtes  for  snob  rock  gardens 
oan  be  fonnd  by  ntllirii^  the  btdeons  C^ass  fortifl* 
cations  or  banlu  at  an  angle  of  45*  or  thereabouts' 
so  common  in  oor  sabnrban  gardens.  The  steep 
aides  bounding  lawn  tennis  or  croquet  lavnis  can 
thus  be  made  beantlful  and  interesting,  and  the 
saving  of  the  labour  of  catting  and  mowing  the 
Grass  goes  some  way  towards  pajing  for  the  mak- 
ing of  tiie  rockery.  Amide  root*nm  behind  Is  one 
of  the  first  requisites  towards  the  snccess  of  a  rock 
garden,  and  this  such  sites  afford,  while  onr  com- 
mon spring  plants  will  do  in  any  soil.  If  good- 
sized  bits  of  snob  places  are  made  up  some  with 
peat,  others  with  xouA  sand,  leaf-mould,  or  mortar, 
plants  dlffionlt  to  grow  oan  be  provided  for,  and 
quarry  waste  for  stones  oan  be  bad  cheaply  enoogh 
in  soothem  London  by  rail  from  varions  places  in 
Kenb— J.  T.  a,  Ztmdm,  AprU  28, 1893. 


OPUNTIA  RAFINESQUIANA. 

I  HATB  grown  this  in  the  open  air  off  and  on  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  oan  onbesitatlngly' 
say  that.  If  aoooroed  certain  conditions,  it  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  things  in  cultivation.  I  was  look* 
ing  several  years  ago  through  the  garden  of  an 
excellent  grower  of  hardy  fiowers,  and  we  came  to 
some  plants  of  this  Opontia.  They  were  in  a 
soiTv  [uight,  the  greater  portion  of  them  looking 
as  ii  the  base  of  the  stems  had  been  dipped  in 
boiling  water.  This  was  caused  by  the  frost  acting 
on  them  jost  as  snow  was  melting  away.  This  in 
the  only  way  In  wbioh  the  hardy  Opnntla  is  ever 
injured.  The  severest  and  most  protracted  frosts 
fail  in  any  manner  to  affect  it  if  dry.  The  jdants 
above  referred  to  were  not  so  placed  that  super- 
fiaoos  moisture  oould  drain  awt^  from  them  with 
sufficient  rapidity.  Shelter,  I  find,  does  not  con- 
duce to  its  hardiness.  The  more  exposed  the  posi- 
tion the  better,  as  the  growth  is  not  so  snooolent 
and  is  better  able  to  resist  oold.  For  ten  «ars  I 
had  aplant  growing  on  an  old  tree  stamp.  During 
that  period  we  had  several  very  severe  winters, 
bat,  althoagh  it  looked  rather  shrivelled  at  times, 
and,  of  course,  did  not  make  very  free  growth,  Ic 
was  never  in  the  slightest  degree  injured,  and 
bloomed  fairly  well.  This  plant  stood  in  the  most 
open  poaltlon  In  the  Barden,  where  It  had  no 
shelt«r  from  easterly  and  northerly  winds.  Every- 
one knowsthat  last  winter  was  one  of  the  most  trying 
for  outdoor  things  that  has  been  experienced  by  the 
present  generation  of  gardeners.  Anything  that 
passed  through  it  unscathed  may  be  oonsid^ed  as 
really  hardy,  and  my  planta  situated  on  a  sm^l 
rockery  are  now  in  good  condition,  and  they  were 
not  in  any  Vay  protected  against  32°of  frost  that  we 
had  last  Janiuvy.  The  rowwork  Is  at  the  end  of 
a  brick  pit,  the  plants  bdng  set  close  to  the  wall, 
the  ground  sloping  avray  very  sharply  from  them. 
I  covered  the  surface  with  stones,  so  that  the 
young  growths  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  This  guards  them  in  a  great  measare 
wainst  the  combined  effects  of  cold  and  damp. 
Many  tallnres  to  astablish  this  hardy  Opontia  are, 
I  am  convbiced,  due  to  employing  quite  young 
plants.  It  Is  the  nature  of  the  Opuntia  to  become 
in  the  course  of  time  hard  and  woody  at  the 
base.  In  tbe  case  of  young  growths  used  for 
cuttings,  thia  hardening  process  takes  several 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  succulent  Ursue  in 
very  liable  to  be  affected  by  damp  and  odd,  and 
this  decay  is  freqnently  accelerated  try  the  at- 
tacks of  aluga  and  worms,  which  eat  boles  in  ttie 
plants  near  the  ground.  I  once  had  a  couple  of 
square  yards  filled  vrith  cnttlnga  of  this  Opuntia 
which  were  dibbled  in  in  spring.  They  were  well 
rooted  by  the  aatnmo,  and  stood  the  winter  very 
well,  but  in  the  following  spring  I  found  on  lifting 
them  that  a  groat  fooportion  was  eaten  throagh 
at  the  base.  The  better  way  Is  to  grow  the  plants 
intended  for  tha  open  air  m-^  sunny  greoihonee. 
for  a.  couple  ot  yaars^  keeping  ^wm^^J^^ort 
of  food,  but  IgM^^Oillty  aLJUU^InlW 
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'ihiri  uealtutDt  will  cause  tfaem  to  make  short 
Btont  growths,  and  the  stem  near  the  groand  will 
beoome  as  toogh  as  leather.  If  plants  are  thus 
prepared  and  pot  oat  In  April  in  a  place  i^ere  the 
water  and  melting  mow  oaonot  lodge  ronnd  the 
bMe.  there  will  be  little  danger  ^  tiielr  being 
killed.  J.  C.  B. 


THE  KOCE  GARDEN. 

Watxb  IK  THB  Sock  Gabdxn.— II. 
(2)Thb  Streamlet. 
This  ib,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  form 


of 


water  in  the  rock  garden,  and  should  be  the 
Datnral  oontinuance  of  the  spring  just  referred 
to  in  die  preriotu  pan^praph.  A  puriing  brook 
m  Ktj  natural  atnamlet  would  h  a  moat  da- 
simbM  aoquisitum  fur  the  rock  garden,  but  as 
Nature's  work  needs  no  comment  with  regard 
to  oonstmotion,  I  will  confine  my  present  re- 
marks to  the  treatment  of  streamlets  produced 
artificially,  and  hc^  to  show  that  this  can  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  would  suspect 
the  artificial  origin. 

If  Uie  soil  oonsists  of  a  heavy  impervious  olay 
and  if  the  water  supply  ia  so  copious  that  a 
little  waste  would  be  of  no  consequence,  a  wind- 
ing trench  m^ht  be  excavated  of  the  deeirbd 
shape  and  depth,  through  which  the  water 
mi^iit  be  allowed  to  flow  naturally  without  any 
artificial  foundation.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
would  not  recommend  this  course,  as  the  water 
would  ocmtinually  undermine  the  banks  and 
would  nearly  always  be  dirty  in  oonsequence. 
Moreover,  the  good  soil  and  plauta  at  tiie  sides 
would  be  exposed  to  tiie  constant  danger  of 
being  washed  away.  They  could  be  prelected 
by  atones,  it  is  true,  but  the  stones  would  have 
to  be  in  a  continuous  line  on  eithra*  nde,  which 
is  not  desirable,  as  it  would  be  extremdy  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  s  stiff  and  formal  appearance. 
The  banks  of  a  streamlet,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  as  varied  as  possible,  in  one  place  by  pro- 
jecting rocks,  ia  another  by  grassy  slopes  and 
groups  of  plants.  The  water,  too,  should  be 
clear  as  crystal  and  enable  us  to  see  distinctly 
the  atones  and  pebbles  forming  the  bottom. 


Umr 


will  also  find  that  the  more  slowly  the  water 
flows  the  larger  and  bolder  are  the  curves  it 
describes  in  its  course.  Rapid  streams  are 
lees  crooked  because  here  the  water  has  greater 
force  to  remove  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  a 
sigsag  or  sightly  curved  line  is  the  result, 
^faeu  flowing  water  in  Nature  meets  with  an 
olMitruction  which  compds  it  to  diaoge  its 
course,  there  must  naturally  be  a  greater  wash 
tm  the  oppceito  bank,  the  outline  of  whioh 
would  be  noUow  in  consequence,  unless  the 
material  MHnpoeing  the  banc  should  be  of  a 
nature  hard  Miough  to  withstand  the  force. 
This  natural  law  is  furthv  explained  by  the 
accompu^ing  sketch  Na  1  (see  illustntion), 


tion  required  for  a  streamlet  su(di  as  represented 
by  the  illustration.  The  sides  should  be  ex- 
cavated not  upright,  but  slightly  sloping,  so  as  to 
allow  the  concrete  to  be  pac£.ed  firmly  against  the 
banks,  which  would  thus  be  seound  on  either 
side  hy  a  little  ooncreto  wall,  say,  6  inches  to 
12  inches  above  the  bottom  level  according  to 
the  Tolume  of  water  at  command.  Genwnt-oom- 
oretoabout4inchesto6inohesintIuakness  dionld 
be  auffidoit  for  the  bottom  as  wdl  as  for  the 
sides.  In  loose  soil  where  there  would  be  no 
firm  foundation  for  the  concrete,  the  sides  mi|^t 
be  secured  by  briokwwfc  4|  inches  thick  uid 
set  in  cement,  but  oonereto  is  preferable  where 
it  can  be  used.   Fw  mixing  the  eouoreto  I 


•=3^--  -  -  ^  ^ 


2To,  1, — Ron  BhMcing  tlit  natvral  course  of  a  streamtel. 


showing  a  ^lan  of  a  portion  of  a  streamlet. 
VlTater  flowing  in  the  direction  indicated  on 
the  sketch  by  the  arrows  and  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  rock  A  would  naturally  diverge 
from  its  course  by  washing  out  the  hollow 
space  B  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  at  tiie  rooky 
point  C  this  would  be  rnMated,  causing  another 
hollow  apace  at  D  (see  sketch  No.  1).  In  imi- 
tating Nature  we  must  take  care,  however,  to 
make  these  bends  as  varied  as  possible  with 
regard  to  size  and  shape,  and  we  must  also 


generally  allow  five  parts  of  broken  stones  and 
sand  to  one  part  of  cement.  When  this  haa 
been  spread  to  the  thiokness  menddoned  and 
haa  beoome  fairly  hard,  the  whole  is  made  per^ 
feot^  water-ti^t  by  a  thin,  but  smooth  coating 
ccmsisting  of  PortlaQd  cement  and  fine  sand 
mixed  in  equal  parts.  When  the  water  supply 
ia  not  a  constant  one,  but  amounts  sometimes 
to  a  mere  dribble,  and  is  perhaps  oocasionally 
turned  off  alt<^{ether,  the  above  suggestion  of 
providing  stops  here  and  there  wiUbe  found 


show  a  reason  for  such  alterations  in  the  direc- '  especially  useful,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  prevent 


Ho.  2. — Stetion  of  artificial  streamlet,  abowing  the  masking  of 
cemmt'-worh  and  roots  ofpla/nts  having  access  to  the  water. 

With  this  view,  I  construct  streamlets  almost 
exclusively  with  cement  concrete,  which  la 
afterwards  hidden  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
would  suspect  its  presence.  An  exception 
wouldj  of  course,  have  to  be  made  with  larae 
streams  flowing  tiirough  a  park  and  obtained  Dry 
tapping  a  natural  river,  but  this  oanuot  oome 
within  the  sphere  oi  Uie  present  oonsideration 
of  streamlets  in  the  roek  garden. 

Shafb  op  the  Stbsaulst. 
For  determining  what  course  we  should 
oive  to  running  water,  we  must  again  turn  to 
Natore.  On  closely  observing  natural  streams, 
we  will  find  that  in  most  cases  the  banks  are 
approximately  parallel  with  each  oUter ;  we 


tion  of  the  watercourse  by  placing  the  rocks  in 
such  positions  that  the  benda  in  the  streamlet 
look  fike  the  resiilt  of  Nature's  work.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  therefore,  all  pro- 
jections like  A  and  C  (sketeh  No. 
I)  should  be  furnished  with  bolder 
rocks  Bud  larger  groups  of  plants 
than  the  recesses  like  B  and  D, 


and  there  at  irregidar  intervals. 
I  will  now  describe  my  method  of 


SlOVBINO  THE  SiDBS  AND  BoTTOU 

OF  A  8tkbamlrt. 

E^rst  of  all  the  streamlet  is  care- 
fully marked  out  on  the  ground, 
which  ia  excavated  to  the  required 
depth,  taking  care  that  the  bottom 
ia  level  in  a  transverse  direction 
and  also  approximately  so  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing 
too  rapidly.    If  the  incline  is  considerable,  it 
would  oe  better  to  cut  a  step  now  and  then 
in  the  ground  for  the  water  to  fall  over  at 
irregular  intervals  rather  than  allow  it  to  flow 
rapidly  over  the  whole  of  its  course,  when  the 
wash  at  the  aides  would  be  very  oMisiderable. 
The  preparatory  excavation  for  the  streamlet 

should  be  at  leut  2  feet  ot  3  feet  wider  than  ,  ^  j, 

actuaUy  required  when  finished,  so  as  to  aUow  projecting  banks  should  be  masked  with  rocka 
room  for  die  necessary  oement  work  and  the  "dtje  concave  ones  with  turves.  The  lattM 
masking  of  the  same  wfth  rocks,  Ac.  ""'Sh*  be  set  up  m  the  same  way  as  described 

^  previously  under   the  heading   of  "Grassy 

The  dotted  lines  in  the  plan  (sketeh  No.  1)  Bulks."  Sketch  No.  2  (see  iUuatradon)  shows 
indicate  approximately  the  widtJi  of  the  excava-  a  transverse  section  of  a,  streamlet^  cons^msted 


the  Btresmlet  from  becoming  quite  dry.  This 
is  done  by  keeping  each  step  a  few  incbea  above 
the  bottom  adjoining  it  on  the  higher  side,  ao 
that  the  bottom  woiild  be  always  covered  by  a 
few  inches  of  water,  which  would  flow  over  and 
form  a  miniature  waterfall  when  the  supply  is 
turned  on.   At  the  bottom  of  these  steps  the 

 ,  concrete  should  form  a  little  pit,  say  6  inches 

whi^h  might  be  turned  into  grassy '  to  12  inches  deep,  to  enable  the  faUing  water 
banks  with  pieces  <^  rock  and  to  produoe  that  purling  or  murmuring  sound 
scattered  pluits   ooourring  here  mentaoned  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Spring," 

and  effected  only  by  water  falling  on  water. 

Continually  flowing  water  in  the  more  mas- 
sive part  of  the  rook  garden,  where  the  banks 
would  consirt  of  rocks  on  eiwer  side,  may  be 
allowed  a  more  rapid  flow,  as  there  could  be  no 
danger  of  washing  out  the  banks.  But  even 
here  we  should  not  trust  to  the  porous  stones 
to  keep  in  the  water,  but  provide  water-tight 
cement-work  first  and  place  the  atones  in  posi* 
tion  afterwards,  so  as  to  form  a  little  ravine  or 
any  other  picturesque  arraogement. 

That  all  this  cement-work  ia  extremely  ugly 
to  look  at,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  not  a  single  inch  of 
it  will  be  seen  when  Uiework  is  completed. 

Masking  thb  Oement  Work. 
When  hiding  the  cement  work,  the  covering 
of  the  bottom  should  be  left  until  the  sides  have 
been  completed.    As  already  stated,  convex  or 
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after  my  method.  At  the  point  A  thick  pieces 
of  turf  have  been  used  as  reoommended,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  room  for  soil  between 
the  turf  and  the  concrete  at  the  aide.  To  pre- 
vent the  turf  from  being  washed  away,  a  httle 
rough  concrete  has  been  placed  at  the  bottom, 
and  this  is  represented  on  the  sketch  (So.  2) 
by  the  little  wedge-shaped  piece  D.  A  small 
portion  of  this  torf  would,  of  oouree,  be  onder 
water  as  well  as  some  of  the  soil  supporting  it 
at  the  back,  and  water-loving  plant*,  like  many 
Irises,  AatUbe  rivnlaris,  Spirtea  palmata,  the 
double  Marsh  Marigold  (Oaltha  palustris  fl.-pL) 
and  many  others,  if  planted  on  this  buik, 
would  be  able  to  send  their  roots  into  the 
liquid.  The  sketch  (No.  2)  also  shows  the 
other  side  of  the  bank,  which  has  been  hidden 
with  rocks,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
now  and  then  spaces  Hke  0,  which,  though  con- 
fined by  stones  and  filled  with  soil,  would  be 
partly  under  water,  and  likewise  make  an  exoel- 
lent  home  for  plants  loving  an  extra  degree  of 
moisture. 

When  the  arrangement  at  the  sides  has  been 
completed  in  the  manner  described,  the  cement 


NOTES  ON  HABDT  PLANTS. 

Sazifragu  luteo-piirpurea,  8.  Malyi,  and 

B.  Frederici  Augasti.— I  believe  that  all  these 
names  are  borne  by  ooe  and  the  same  plant. 
Witb  this  opinion  1  have  nown  and  watched 
different  specimens  procured  ander  each  name, 
and  I  bare  seen  as  jet  no  reason  to  Ox  upon  a  per- 
manent feature  of  distinction.  That  one  plant 
flowers  much  before  another  may  be  tme,  as  that 
maj  be  the  case  witb  different  plants  of  the  same 
name  and  same  stock  In  other  genera ;  it.  may  be 
owing  to  position,  toil,  or  age  of  plant  in  mUu. 
Tbe  other  day  I  looked  at  plants  of  luteo-pur- 
pnrea,  and  some  parts  of  the  pluit  had  flowers 
that  have  been  past  their  beauty  quite  three  weeks, 
while  other  portions  of  the  same  plant  at  the  oater 
edges  are  pushing  fresh  flowers.  It  is  tbe  same 
with  MalyL  I  can  believe  that  eanota,  one  of 
the  parents,  or  supposed  parents,  of  these  hybrids, 
is  dUtinot  and  free  enough  for  hybridising.  Still 
it  is  very  near  to  the  present  plants,  and  anything 
prodaoed  by  sancta  blood  should  not  be  too  nastily 
given  a  new  name. 

Chionodoxa  Alleni.— I  had  a  nice  batch  of 
this,  bst  until  now  I  have  nob  seen  anythiog  su- 
perior to  or  scarcely  differing  from  gigantea.  I 


oately  blanched  foliage  were  perfection.  The 
further  test  proves  all  this  to  be  pnotloable. 
Bandy  soil  is  most  saitable,  and  it  should  not  ba 
done  with  more  than  a  thin  covering,  and  not 
until  the  buds  are  well  developed  in,  say,  January. 
I  am  aware  we  have  a  while  variety  of  this  Erica, 
but  the  very  maoh  smaller  flowers  and  the  coloured 
anthers  render  It  totally  different  from  what  you  get 
by  this  aitiScial  process,  and  besides  I  find  the 
white  kind  anjrthing  but  vigorous. 

Tulipa  aylveatris  should  be  grown  in  broad 
patches  Id  tbe  woodland  and  wild  garden.  By  its 
bounding  stolons  it  soon  makes  wide  masses,  and 
it  is  otherwise  vigorous  and  capable  of  holding  its 
own.  The  spicy  odour  of  this  distinct  tpecies 
with  scarlet  streaked  deep  yellow  flowers  renders  It 
a  most  desirable  kind.  A  dosen  bulbs  planted 
three  years  ago  now  form  a  patch  5  feet  across  in 
light,  rich  soil.  I  do  not  thiox  the  progress  would 
be  so  free  In  stiff  land. 

lAthynu  aplendezLB.— I  tear  we  may  not 
claim  this  as  a  hardy  species ;  it  stood  well  last 
winter  in  a  cold  fiame,  bat  having  opeo-air  quar- 
ters iu  the  past  winter,  eveu  with  a  year's  more 
strength  the  whole  batch  has  succumbed. 

Inula  ^landuloaa'and  I.  Hooker!.— At  this 


A  stream  in  a  DtvonBhire  garden. 


bottom  should  be  carefully  cleansed  of  all  dirt 
and  loose  soil  which  might  have  accumulated 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  bottom 
should  then  be  coated  to  the  thickness  of  half 
an  inch  or  so  with  a  layer  consisting  of  one  part 
cement  and  three  parte  of  coarse  sand,  while 
this  is  still  wet,  a  quantity  of  river  gravel, 
shingle,  and  water-washed  roundish  stoned  or 
pebbles  should  be  thrown  in  at  haphazard  so  as 
to  look  as  careless  and  natural  as  poesible,  thus 
covering  every  trace  of  the  cement  If  slightly 
pressed  in  before  the  cement  bwins  to  set,  this 
covering  will  be  sufficiently  firm  after  the 
cement  has  hardened  to  prevent  the  stones  and 
gravel  from  being  washed  away.  In  a  stream- 
let constructed  on  this  plan  the  water  would, 
of  course,  be  perfectly  clear  after  the  first  flush, 
and  the  stones  and  pebbles  at  tbe  bottom  would 
be  clearly  visible,  adding  greaUy  to  the  natural 
effect. 

^  I  have  made  nuuay  streamleta  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  their  effect  is  so  natural,  that  even 
during  the  first  season  no  one  wotild  suspect  the 
presence  of  the  ugly  cement  work  forming  the 
foundation.  F.  W.  Metkr. 

ExeUr. 

(To  he  oontiMtsAy 


now,  however,  see  two  plants  that  have  mnob 
bigger  flowers  with  a  deeper  oolour,  and  several  on 
tbe  scape.  The  flowers  are  quite  2  iocbes  across, 
having  red-parple  lines  on  the  face  of  the  seg- 
ments and  a  paler  shade  of  blue  In  the  centres  of 
the  flowers,  and  yet  not  of  suob  degree  as  to  form 
a  so-called  "  eye."  It  is,  I  therefore  think,  evident 
that  we  have  another,  either  species  or  well- 
marked  variety  of  Chionodoxa. 

Shortia  giUacifolia. — A  three-year-old  plant  in 
the  open  air  is  in  bloom.  From  its  i^e  and  treat- 
ment, I  should  consider  March  and  April  the  normal 
Sowering  period.  It  is  hardy  and  free,  and  coming 
into  blossom  at  the  same  time  as  the  wood  Anemone 
it  must  be  classed  with  useful  early  spring  flowers. 

Erica  camea. — It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
and  it  may  not  by  all  be  consid«red  worth  know- 
ing, that  the  flowers  of  the  Winter  Heath  can  be 
had  beautifully  blanched  to  a  pearly  whiteness.  I 
found  it  oat  by  accident,  and  afterwards  by  Intent 
verified  the  fact.  Id  planting  some  bulbs  next  a  line 
of  the  Erica  In  tbe  early  part  of  the  year,  some 
earth  went  over  the  outer  parts  of  the  Heath  then 
in  a  well-developed  state  of  bud,  and  they  remained 
so  until  the  other  parts  flowered  in  March.  Tbe 
covered  twigs  were  then  liberated  and  beautif  d1  to 
behold.  The  flowers  were  white,  and  capable  of 
withstanding  a  rinse  to  remove  all  dirt.  For 
button-holes  or  bouquets  the  sprigs  with  deli- 


peiiod  of  growth  the  distlnotions  of  these  kinds  oan 
be  better  seen  than  perhaps  at  any  other.  The  latter 
is  more  compact  as  a  stool,  and  shorter  and  more 
obtuse  in  its  young  leaves,  and  the  former  has  the 
more  glandular  or  grey  foliage.  It  may  be  useful 
to  note  this,  as  later,  even  in  the  foliage,  the  dis- 
tinctions almost  vanish.  There  is  a  little  difference 
in  period  of  bloom,  but  in  the  features  of  the  heads 
hardly  any — at  any  rate  no  more  than  can  often  be 
accounted  for  by  local  conditions  of  soil  and  culture. 

Iris  lacnatria. — This  is  a  gem  of  tbe  first 
water,  only  2  iacbea  to  3  Inches  tdgh  here,  free  and 
hardy ;  flowers  delicate  blue. 

MyOBOtis  pyg:nuea.— This  Is  the  nearest  thing 
1 1  know,  ana  otherwise  similar  to  Eritrichium 
nanum.  It  is  flowering  freely  at  a  stature  of  but 
I  an  inch,  and  will  last  a  long  time.  It  revels  in  a 
I  rich  soil  composed  almost  entirely  of  leaf- 
I  mould,  and,  of  course,  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
j  moisture  at  the  growing  season,  say  in  this  climate 
I  from  the  ndddle  of  March.  Like  other  things  with 
I  a  dense  covering  of  soft  hairs.it  is  the  better  for  Its 
!  head  being  kept  dry  In  winter,  then  It  proves  a 
good  perermlal.  J.  WOOD. 

Woodfilte,  Srkttall. 


Dielytra  apectabilia. — For  several  years  post 
large  clumps  of  this  handsome  spring-flowering 
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plant  have  come  tbroa^b  the  severe  winters  an- 
harmed  and  without  any  protection.  Perhaps  the 
position  is  a  favoarable  one — along  the  foot  of  a 
west  wall  aboat  6  feet  in  height  This  ie  a  posi- 
tion that  admirably  sniU  the  plant,  and  helped 
with  a  little  water  doriog  the  preeent  tine  of 
droaght,  the  charming  eSeot  prodaoed  by  a  large 
olomp  when  in  fall  bloom  is  maintained  for  a  long 
season.  In  good  soils,  saoh  as  a  light  rich  loam 
a-td  with  an  occasional  top-dressiDg  of  manure, 
plumps  grow  into  a  lane  size  and  Bower  f  re^T.  A 
^laa  ot  water  is  greater  appredated,  e^iedaUy  of 
BOot  water,  or  water  Is  wiiich  a  Utile  gtuoo  has 
been  placed,  stirred  np  briskly  immediately  before 
belDg  applied.  Inorease  can  be  had  by  dividing 
the  roots,  doing  this  in  antamn  as  early  as  con- 
venient. The  roots  will  bear  severe  division,  and 
every  portion  showing  a  crown  wilt  mnks  a  plant, 
bat  it  la  on  wise  to  divide  all  the  lam  olampe  at 
onoe.  It  ia  a  mnoh  better  plan  to  dinda  one  half 
one  year  and  the  remainder  twelve  montbe  or  two 
years  afterwards.  A  year  or  two  is  require  1  for 
the  divided  crowns  to  make  growth  and  grow  into 
blooming  Eise,  and  they  make  the  more  progress 
it  well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of  water  during 
saramw  and  treated  to  some  Uq»*dbcwaIog,— B.  D. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


FRANOISOEAS. 

A  raw  plants  of  this  family  will  poaaibly  be 
Been  at  the  leading  afaowe  daring  the  summer, 
but  the  exception  ia  the  rule  more  often  than 
not.  Tbore  muat  be  a  reeawt  for  this,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  for  to  seek.  The  flowers  do  not 
oany  well,  and  what  is  appUoable  to  plants  is 
eqnaUy  so  to  cut  flowers  mien  packed  for  tran- 
sit, unless  carefully  carried  by  hand.  These 
reasons,  however,  should  not  preclude  them 
from  use  at  home  either  upon  the  plants  or  in 
a  cut  state,  and  it  is  for  such  pnipoaes  that  I 
wish  to  recommend  them  more  particularly. 
Having  grown  them  myself  and  tested  their 
utility,  I  have  all  the  more  confidence  in  bring- 
ing them  to  the  no6ce  of  others.  One  marked 
feature  in  their  favour  is  the  lovely  colours  of 
their  flowers— various  shades  of  purple,  soft 
blue  and  lavender,  and  in  addition  Uiereto  there 
is  the  fragrance  of  the  same,  which  is  most 
pleasiog,  without  any  overpowering  odours. 
The  flowers  last  a  good  time,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  a  sucoeanon  of  bloom  is  kept  up. 
F.  calyoina  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  respect, 
but  F.  oonfertifolia  and  F.  eximia  can  botn  be 
strongly  recommended.  When  requirad  in  a  cut 
state,  those  with  the  larger  flowers  and  less 
branching  habit  should  have  each  blossom 
defcadied  separately ;  otiiers  may,  where  the 
shoots  can  be  spued,  be  ont  in  trusses. 
In  this  way  I  have  used  the  flowers  very  effec- 
tivdy  with  those  of  Di{)ladenia  bolivienais  in 
shallow  dish-like  vases  with  Moss  in  the  water 
to  hold  the  blossoms  ereot.  We  have  none  too 
many  flowers  in  these  shades  of  colour  for  vases 
until  outdoor  flowers  are  plentiful ;  even  then 
there  are  but  few  thin^  to  surpass  the  Fran- 
cisceas  in  their  way.  This  genus  is  chiefly  a  Brazi- 
lian on^  but  in  spite  of  uiis  fact  it  is  possible  to 
grow  them  in  what  may  be  termed  a  cool  stove 
temperature.  A  night  temperature  duriiw  the 
vinter  that  ranges  from  0Cr  to  60",  the  lower 
point  only  being  tonohed  dnxing  severe  frosts, 
will  suit  them  well.  I  have  seen  specimens 
wintered  in  a  lower  temperature,  but  it  is  hardly 
advisable,  as  the  foliam  is  thereby  disposed  to 
lose  its  deep  green  euoor."  The  two  beet  kinds 
for  a  lower  temperature  than  that  given  above 
are  F.  caljwina  uid  F.  oonferttfolia,  but  when  so 
treated  tiwpluitB  ahonldbekept  oorrespondingly 


d^  at  the  roots.  This  plan  is  followed  by  ex- 
hibitors who  wi^  to  retard  them  tot  partioular 
shows. 

Oekeral  Oulturb. 

Cuttings,  which  may  be  safely  strnek  in  sandy 
smI  in  a  modenttely  brisk  heat,  but  not  in  an 
exoesnv^y  m<Hst  atmosphere,  shonld  be  chosen 
from  ludf-ripened  wood,  which  is  best  secured 
during  the  summer  months.  A  handlight  would 
be  a  good  j^Iace  for  them,  bottom-heat  being 
hardly  required.  Each  cutting  had  better  be 
inserted  singly  in  a  small  pot  so  as  to  preserve 
the  roots  intact.  Another  mode  of  propagation, 
is  by  grafting,  a  free-growing  kind,  as  F.  cuyciua, 
being  ohosen  as  a  stock.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, ibat  this  system  is  generally  followed, 
unless  it  be  for  specimens.  The  object 
for  one  season  at  least  should  be  to  secure 
dioots  rather  than  flower — in  fact  I  would  advise 
that  this  be  followed  for  two  seasons  in  every 
possible  case,  a  good  plant  b«ng  therel^ 
lOTmed.  Aa  to  sail,  I  nave  never  found  the 
Francisoeaa  to  be  over-partimilar.  They  will 
thrive  very  wdl  in  good  Iciam  and  leaf  mould, 
or  they  may  be  grown  in  nearly  all  leaf  mould. 
On  the  other  hand,  peat  suits  them  admirably, 
and  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  from  an 
enduring  point  of  view,  although  it  may  not 
exoito  the  growth  quite  as  much  as  leaf  mould 
does.  Alraut  tme-third  of  loam  (turfy  and 
fibrous)  with  two-thirds  of  peat  of  good  quality 
will  make  a  good  mixture  for  them ;  to  thu 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  a  small  quantity 
of  leaf  mould  worked  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  it 
would  assiat  root-action  for  a  time  until  the 
roots  were  working  well  in  the  new  soil.  Pot- 
ting as  firmly  as  possible  is  certainly  desirable 
bom  a  permanent  point  of  view,  for  »V^i^g  ont 
every  season  and  rednoing  the  roots  esnnot 
be  reoommended.  Some  years  ago  I  had 
cha^e  of  a  plant  that  was  not  potted  more 
frequently  than  every  second  or  third  year. 
This  phmt  used  to  stand  the  year  round 
in  the  vineries,  save  in  the  hotter  weather 
of  the  summer,  when  it  was  stood  out  of 
doors  for  a  time.  It  thrived  well  under  this 
treatment,  the  variety  being  F.  oalyoina.  In 
order  to  keep  these  Quits' free  of  such  insects 
as  the  mealy  bug,  the  syringe  may  be  used 
freely  when  the  ^owth  is  hudened,  it  being 
hurdly  possible  to  injure  the  foliage  in  a  reason- 
able way.  In  addition  to  the  a^ve  variety  as 
being  stood  out  of  doors,  I  have  also  seen  F. 
uniflora  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  was 
where  Poinsettias  and  Th^rsaoanthns  rutUaos 
botii  stood  outside  for  a  tune,  tiius  indicating 
a  favoured  locality  in  the  sontiit  of  EnglanoT 
When  the  plants  are  positively  at  rest  less 
water  should  be  given  them,  bat  it  must  not 
be  withdrawn  to  snoh  an  extent  as  to  oanse  the 
foU^  to  flag.  Weak  solutions  of  liquid  ma- 
nure will  greatiy .  assist  them  when  in  active 
growth,  but  it  need  not  be  ^ven  during  the 
flowering  period.  The  best  kinds  to  grow  are 
F.  calyoina,  with  pnrple  flowers  frMly  pro- 
duced, and  F.  confertiioUa,  a  spring-flowering 
plant  with  a  soft  blue  shade  of  oolour. 
F.  eximia  also  flowers  in  the  spring,  but 
continues  well  into  the  summer,  colour 
deep  purple  or  violet.  F.  latifolia  has  really 
handsome  foliage  ;  it  flowers  in  the  eurly  spring, 
colour  lavender,  fading  to  nearly  white.  F. 
uniflora  has  the  smallest  flowers,  but  they  are 
freely  produced  in  winter,  first  vitdet,  but 
changing  with  age  to  pare  wnite. 

Gbowob. 


Propagating  show  and  xegal  Pelargo- 
niums.— The  article  on  tiiis  section  of  Felaigo- 
niams     *■  H.  P."  (p^  2M)  oomes  as  a  reminder  as 


to  the  best  season  for  propagating.  As  a  rule  tids 
is  done  too  late,  gardeners  waiting  until  the  planta 
have  flowered  and  the  wood  has  bectKue  bud, 
tbinkfag  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  best  time  for 
such  work  to  be  done.  This  is  certainly  wrong, 
for  the  best  season  is  the  present,  before  the  plants 
advance  into  bloom.  At  this  time  shoots  suitable 
for  cuttings  may  be  seen  clustering  about  the 
base  of  the  stems,  being  io  a  green,  bat  yet  firm 
stage.  These,  tf  taken  off  and  inserted  singly  in 
•mall  pots,  using  ssndy  soil  and  placing  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  pit,  will,  it  kept  tslrly  moist,  soon 
form  roots,  and  in  the  oourse  ai  twelve  months 
make  floe  plants.— A.  Youho. 

Tree  Oarnstioii  TTrlali  Pike.— TUs  variety, 

reoenUy  oertlfloated  by  the  floral  oommittee  of  the 
Boyal  HortioQltnrsl  Society,  was  exhibited  again 
this  week  in  remarkably  fine  condition.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Rent's  Park,  when  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
pluits  formed  an  attractive  feature.  In  growth 
this  variety  is  evidently  very  free ;  it  ia  essentially 
a  Tree  Carnation,  the  plants  ranging  from  4  feet  to 
S  feet  in  height,  carrying  a  doxen  and  more  flowers 
upon  esch,  with  numbers  of  buds  to  follow.  No 
thinning  down  to  obtt^n  extra  fine  flowers  bad 
apparently  been  practised.  Amongst  all  the  flowers 
I  did  not  note  one  with  a  bnrst  calyx— In  itself  a 
strong  recommendation.  The  perfume  is  quite 
that  of  the  old  Clove  and  as  strong ;  the  flowers 
are  finely  formed,  renUndiog  me  ot  those  of  Mrs. 
HenLsley,  another  first-rate  variety ;  the  colour  is 
lutonsely  dark— darker  than  in  the  true  old  Clove. 
Uriah  Pike  will  undoubtedly  be  a  decided  acqui- 
sition to  its  class,  in  which  (here  are  none  too 
many  that  possess  such  a  vigorous  constitution 
combined  with  fres-flowoing  qualities.  At  the 
Regent's  Park  it  was  awarded  a  fl«al  oertifloate 
(unanimously)  by  the  judges.  As  it  did  not  coma 
from  the  same  source  as  on  the  former  oooadon,  it 
ia  possible  there  is  already  a  good  stock  of  it.— H. 


THE  DWARF  CANNAa 
Thkbi  have  never  been  exhibited  in  better  con- 
dition tlum  OD  Tuesday,  April  25,  at  the  R,H.S. 
meeting,  the  same  plants  appearing  the  following 
day  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Ptak,  none 
the  worse  for  extra  travelling.  This  one  fact  of 
travelling  so  well  is  an  important  one,  for  if  this 
be  the  case  upon  the  plants,  the  same  should  ludd 
good  In  a  out  state.  There  ia  no  dlapoUng  ttie 
utility  of  this  race  of  Cannes.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly splendid  acquisitions  for  many  pur- 
poses. They  may  not,  I  admit,  be  what  are 
termed  market  plants,  nor  their  flowers  be  sought 
after  by  the  florists.  These  fscts,  however,  do  not 
militate  against  their  extended  culture  in  jnivate 
establishments.  Something  of  this  kind  Is  what 
is  really  needed,  for  we  see  quite  enough  of  certain 
things  (let  them  be  ever  bo  good)  here,  there 
and  everywhere  irtiilst  In  season.  When,  how- 
ever, we  can  grow  such  plants  as  these  Oannas, 
and  that  with  comparative  ease,  we  shall  have  an 
additional  attraction,  and  one  not  to  be  seen  in 
evuy  florist's  window.  The  sjdkes  of  flowttcs  t^OK 
the  plants  exhibited  <m  the  above  occasions  vrare 
unusual^  fine,  eai^  carrying  a  good  number  of 
blooms.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  deal- 
ing with  these  flower-spikes,  that  if  oat  with 
any  length  of  stem  the  plant  is  shorn  of  a  great 

Cof  its  beauty.  A  few  inches  below  the  lowest 
ers  will  be  found  another  growth  ready  to 
push  away  and  flower  in  due  course.  If  the  spike 
already  In  flower  be  therefore  oat  below  tills  growth, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  what  injury  has  been  done. 
These  spikes  are  in  a  measure  continuous ;  this  I 
have  tested  myself  In  more  than  one  case,  as 
many  as  six  and  even  more  successive  lateral  spikes 
being  formed.  In  the  culture  of  these  Cannas, 
therefore,  guard  against  catting  with  a  long  stem. 
The  plants  in  question  had  evidentiy  received  the 
very  best  attention,  the  growth  being  stout  and 
sturdy,  the  foliage  healwy  and  the  individual 
flowers  large  andlne.  I  hopo  to  see  these  Q^>»m 
more  and  more  grown  as/  their  ^xosriUJikoopie 
known.  The^igrtfltte(Mf9>Metf  vMgldl^^ 
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Wbarj  plant  from  any  point  of  view,  being  quite 
at  biMne  when  assooiated  with  F^ms  and  Fenu. 
In  houses  of  any  kind  where  a  good  amonnt  of 
moiatore  oan  be  maintained,  th^  will  thrire  welL 
They  do  best  in  a  temperatsra  rather  above  that 
of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  save  in  the  summer 
months.  The  sorts  shown  as  above  were  Antoine 
ChanUn,  Fngreulbn,  Edonaid  Andr6,  Hme.  Crocy 
and  Lonls  ThibaDt.— Obowib. 

 An  interesting  collection  of  dwarf  Cannas 

is  grown  in  the  Royal  Hortloaltoral  Society's 
Gardens  at  Cbiawick.  They  are  of  the  dwarf 
type,  and  although  very  few  are  Id  bloom,  we 
make  a  note  of  the  more  important,  as  this 
class  ot  Canna  is  rapidly  snpersediog  tiie  tall  kinds 
once  grown  largely  in  gardens.  They  still  hold 
their  own  for  certain  positions  where  bold  effects 
are  desired,  but  for  pots  especially  and  to  form  a 
for^^und  to  taller  things  the  dwarf  varieties  are 
especiallr  ns<>ful.  They  are  robost,  bee,  easy  to 
grow,  and  a  few  an  distlngaished  by  axeeptionally 
Sue  leafage.  One  named  Doyen  Jean  Sisley  has 
deep  chocolate  leafage  with  a  silvery  midrib, 
outside  which  is  bright  crimson.  Such  a  kind 
apart  from  its  flowers  is  worth  growing  for  the 
sake  of  its  handsome  leaves.  Flamboyant  has  deep 
orimsoo  Sowers  of  great  riobneaa ;  Franfiois  Crosy, 
bright  salmon<red,  marglBed  with  yellow,  a  bt^liant 
contrast ;  Antonin  Croiy,  oif mson,  a  rich  set  off  to 
the  deep  green  leaves,  which  have  a  margin  of 
parplish  colour ;  and  Amlial  Cotirbet,  the  lowers 
of  which  are  lai^e  and  yellow,  enriched  with  red 
spots.  The  newer  kinds  of  dwarf  Cannas  have 
remarkably  fine  Sowers,  the  segments  broad  and 
splendidly  ooloored,  the  oatcome  of  patient  work 
in  hybridising  on  the  part  of  H.  Crozy.  A  very 
flne  kind  is  Felix  Croasse,  the  Sowers  of  which  are 
orange-red,  la^e,  and  Uto  leafage  is  deep  green, 
whUst  another  excellent  type  is  Francisque  Morel, 
the  Sowers  quite  of  a  carmine  shade  and  the  leaves 
deep  green.  It  is  this  Sue  contrast  between  leaves 
and  flowers  that  increases  tJbe  value  of  this  class  of 
greenhouse  pluits.  A  few  more  varieties  may  bo 
noted  with  profit.  SonvenirdeAiaQrayfaasflowen 
of  a  red  tone,  touched  with  salmon ;  Ulrloh  Bran- 
ner,  red,  tinted  with  orange  ;  Victor  Hugo,  orange- 
red,  vei7  strikiog  against  the  parplish  foliage;  and 
Hme.  Crozy.  whlob  has  a  remarkably  compact 
habit,  and  bears  flowers  of  an  oiangeHBOarlet 
colour. 


FhyliOK  erlooides  (£u6eci).— Tbisis  the  name 
of  the  specimen  sent,  brooght  from  S.  Africa  yon  sav 
b;  a  friend.  Borne  years  ago  I  used  to  grow  ^is  and 
a  few  other  species  of  this  genosj  bat  uuforturatelr 
now  they  are  never  seen  srowioR  m  oar  gardens.  It 
is  called  Bmyere  da  by  the  French,  and  it  belongs 
to  Bhamnaoeea.— W.  H.  6. 

The  ahowing  of  early-fiowering  alpine 

and  herbaceous  plants. — At  a  recent  metropolitan 
show  I  noted  quite  a  contrast  in  the  arrangements 
of  two  competing  exhibits  of  ali^e  plants,  wliidi 
were,  I  oooalder,  quite  ofajeot  lessons,  worthy  of 
notioe  as  to  what  should  be  avoided  In  the  one 
case  and  what  in  the  other  was  a  pleasing  exhibit. 
Nothing  could  be  snid  against  the  quality  of  ^e 
former,  many  of  the  kinds  shown  being  a  profusion 
of  Sower,  making  a  much  more  brilliant  display 
than  the  other,  whilst  the  coileotioQ  oomprised 
several  first-rate  things.  The  object  In  this  case 
was  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sobedole, 
wUoh  stated  that  the  exhlUts  were  to  be  in  pots 
or  pans;  these  were  of  varlona  eiies,  making  it 
difficult  to  arrange  them  in  an  effective  manner. 
In  the  other  instance  the  terms  of  the  schedule 
had  in  a  measure  been  complied  with,  but  these 
terms  were  farther  added  to  by  the  Introdaotion 
ot  several  mossy  and  other  dwarf  Saxifrages, 
which  greatly  enhanoed  the  effect,  althongh  ^ara 
was  not,  on  the  whole,  one-foarth  of  the  flower  to 
be  seen  In  the  other  case.  The  most  fortunate  ex- 
hibitor was  he  with  the  most  fiower,  the  most 
charming  exhibit  was  the  other,  the  pl&n 
adopted  oy  the  latter  being  that  of  arranging  the 
pots  in  long  tHukete,  and  then  adding  between 
these  as  a  groundwork  the  aforesaid  Saxifrages, 


jtc,  of  dwarf  growth,  with  here  and  there  small 
bits  of  stone  in  addition.  The  moral  of  this  con- 
trast evidently,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  leave  exhibi- 
tors more  scope.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  allot 
limited  spaces,  as  in  the  case  of  groups,  leaving 
the  exhibitors  to  exercise  their  own  iogenalty  in 
making  their  respective  spaces  as  effective  aspoa- 
«ibl&  I  hope  thu  idea  may  be  adopted.— O.  H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


THE  DEY  WEATHER  AND  STATE  OF 
CROPS. 

Thk  abnormally  dry  weather  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  this  coupled  with  a  high  temperature 
and  parching  east  winds  which  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing, cannot  but  have  a  very  pre>adicial 
effect  upon  the  majority  of  the  kitchen  garden 
crops,  t^t  is  unless  ram  falls  very  quickly  and 
copiously.  In  fact,  the  dry  weather  will  have  a 
much  more  harmful  effwt  than  if  it  occurred 
later,  at  least  for  the  smaller  seeds  and  seed- 
lings, which  require  xefreahing  alu>weTs  if 
only  to  freshen  up  the  ground,  so  that  the 
various  subjects  might  become  well  established. 
Slugs  oertamly  can  do  but  lltUe  if  any  harm 
dnnng  weather  like  the  present.  The  worst 
enemy  to  contend  against  is  the  fly,  which 
preys  upon  the  young  Turnips  and  the  variouB 
firassicas  almost  as  soon  as  germinated.  It  is 
with  suoh  subjects  as  these  thiat  extra  care  must 
be  taken  or  valuable  time  will  be  lost,  espe- 
cially if  it  i?  found  necessary  to  sow  again.  The 
Pea  crop  must  receive  prompt  attention  if  it 
is  to  prove  satiafsotory.  I  refer  more  especially 
to  the  earlier  crops,  grovm  perhaps  on  raised 
sunny  borders  and  also  forwarded  in  pots. 
These  latter  are  more  apt  to  suffer  than  others 
sown  direct  in  their  permanent  position,  as  the 
roots  are  more  confined.  Up  to  now  the 
haulm  looks  wonderfully  healtiiT  on  our  heavy 
aoil,  WiUiam  finrat  bnng  in  full  bloom,  also 
Chelsea  Gem.  On  lighter  scnls,  however,  this 
crop  will  soon  su£^  if  means  are  not  t^en  to 
keep  the  roots  amply  supplied  with  moisture. 
By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  the  pods  will 
have  oommenoed  to  form,  and  this  is  the 
time  that  support  is  needed.  If  the  rows  have 
been  well  moulded  up,  as  they  should  have  been, 
there  will  be  ample  apace  in  which  to  pour  the 
water  with  the  certainty  of  its  reaching  direct 
to  the  roots.  Give  a  thorough  soaking,  and  if 
possible  follow  on  with  liquid  manure,  the  in- 
termediate space  between  the  rows  being 
mulched  with  strawy  litter.  Unless  rain  falls 
early  and  copioualy  the  early  Pea  crop  will 
undoubtedly  be  veiy  light,  that  is  unless 
precautions  such  as  I  have  just  pointed  out 
are  attended  to.  The  haulm  will  also  be 
shorter  than  usual.  The  dwarf  and  better- 
quality  earlies  are  also  certainly  moeh  better 
able  to  withstand  the  dry  weather  than  the 
more  inferior  rounds.  Oaulifiowers,  agaiu, 
will  have  to  be  kept  freely  watered,  or  the 
chanoea  are  that  they  will  button.  The  ad- 
vantage of  planting  in  deeply-drawn  drills  is 
this  season  very  evident.  Aiter  watering,  a 
little  of  the  dner  surrounding  soil  may  be 
drawn  about  the  plants,  so  as  to  conserve  the 
moisture,  but  not  so  as  to  fill  up  the  drills,  as 
rhese  will  be  still  required  for  the  applica- 
tion of  water  and  later  on  for  giving 
liquid  manure  or  sewage.  Cauliflowers — at 
least,  the  earlier  types— suffer  so  quickly  in 
time  of  extreme  drought,  that  every  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  them  moving  freely,  especially 
after  being  first  planted.  Let  them  once  flag, 
and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not  re- 


cover. It  may  seem  to  some  people  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  cover  tmoh  plant  over  with  a  flower- 
pot for  a  few  days  or  until  it  can  stand  erect, 
but  in  extreme  seasons  like  the  present  some 
suoh  system  must  be  adoptecf  to  ensure 
Buooess. 

Seed-sowing  is  another  difliculty  to  contend 
against,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  kinds, 
as  with  these  the  drills  do  not  have  to  be 
drawn  much  below  the  surface.  Want  of  ade- 
quate moisture  also  ttnds  to  very  feeble  germi- 
nation, and,  as  previously  instanced,  the  seed- 
lings are  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  fl^.  The 
best  course  is  to  see  that  the  soil  is  in  a  fairly  rich 
and  friable  condition,  so  as  to  ensure  a  quick 
growth  after  genainatiom.  Draw  the  drills 
over-night  md  wtdl  moisten  tiam.  The  seeda 
should  M  BOW&  eartythe  fdlowing  nunniiiff; 
the  drier  mQ,  after  being  drawn  over  the 
seeds,  will  conserve  the  moisture  to  a  surprising 
extent.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  lumpy,  as  it  very 
likel/  will  be  on  heavy  or  olay  IracLfiU  up  the 
drills  with  sifted  old  potting  ami.  Watenng,  it 
the  above  course  has  been  carried  out,  will  not 
be  needed  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  this 
having  a  tendency  to  bake  the  surface  ;  besides, 
the  rapid  evaporation  caused  by  watering  dur- 
ing a  very  dry  and  sunny  time  keeps  the  young 
seedlings  in  a  starved  state.  After  the  seed- 
lings appear,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  surface 
soil  genUy  sturred  with  a  small  hoe,  this  being 
a  good  antidote  against  the  ravages  of  fly ;  in 
fact,  hoeing  cannot  be  too  fce^  indulged  in 
for  any  claas  of  crop  during  a  time  ol  drought, 
so  as  to  ocMiBWve  aa  much  moisture  in  the  soil 
as  possible.  It  is  su^risin^  how  well  this 
helps  on  the  crops  in  a  time  of  drought. 
Eariy  Potatoes  came  through  the  soil  very 
quickly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  late 
frosts  will  intervene  to  stop  their  growth.  In 
fact,  the  earliest  at  the  time  these  notes  are 
being  written,  April  26,  are  already  fit  for 
moulding  up.  The  season  is  remarkably  early, 
and  some  steady  rains  would  now  help  on 
growth  considerably,  but  without  this  the  crops 
on  light  land  cannot  be  but  very  light  On  our 
heavy  clay  land  the  sun's  warmth  has  raised 
the  temperature  of  the  eml  oonaiderably. 

AbberUy  M<dl  A.  Youna. 


Forcing  Potatoes  in  pots. — Some  caltivators 
are  of  opinion  that  the  oaltare  of  Potatoes  in  pots 
does  not  pay.  On  this  point  I  do  not  agree.  In 
fact,  I  doubt,  all  pdnts  considered,  if  they  an  not 
quite  as  profitable  as  when  grown  in  hot  beds.  Uy 
first  supply  I  take  from  pots,  and  these  are  gener- 
ally ready  for  use  from  March  15  to  20.  When  the 
pot  ones  are  over  I  begin  those  in  frames,  and 
these  continue  till  th^  are  ready  in  the  open 
borders.  I  plant  theee  in  pots  about  the  middle 
ot  December,  usiDg  8-inoh  or  9-inch  pots.  These 
are  placed  in  a  cold  vinwy  with  bedding  plants  In 
any  dark  comer  till  they  are  up,  when  they  are 
removed  to  a  house  where  the  temperature  is 
about  45°.  From  some  of  these  pots  I  lift  from  1 
lb.  to  2  lb.  of  Potatoes.— F.  A.  C. 

Bud*  Kale.— In  a  warm  and  bright  season  like 
the  present,  when  most  of  the  Kales  have  qolckly 
shown  flower  and  the  l^mip-top  season  was  over 
in  a  few  days,  the  value  of  the  above  mentioned 
has  been  very  apparent,  especially  as  spring  Cab- 
bages suffered  far  more  than  osoal  daring  the  past 
winter.  I  have  had  fewer  losses  amoivthe  plants 
of  this  Kale  and  of  the  Scotch  Curled  Kales  than 
with  any  others,  though  it  Is  claimed  for  some  of 
them  that  they  are  hardier  than  these ;  but  during 
the  past  three  years  these  have  been  oar  best,  and 
for  midseason  work  the  curled  kinds  are  especially 
liked,  their  colour  beinp;  so  much  brighter  when 
cooked  than  is  thst  of  the  Cottagera'  or  any  other 
parple-tloged  kind.   The  R»t3»  Kale  is  ouv  lateat 
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yieldioR  tlU  then  frequent  pickings  of  ssoenlent 
and'  niuformlT  good  Bpronts.  Bead's  Heutii^  is 
reeommeiidea  tor  the  latest  ploUiigs  of  all,  hat  it 
always  nffen  hadly  here,  and  those  which  oome 
throDgh  safelr  aoorod;'  pay  tar  growing',  for  by  the 
time  the  Btida  is  over,  Cabbages  are  beooming 
plentiful  and  good.  The  present  is  an  excellent 
time  for  sowing  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  Kale.  I 
nsnally  sow  aboat  the  end  of  April,  and  this  it 
qoite  soon  enoogh  for  any  paipose,  particalarly  if 
they  are  to  be  grown  between  rows  of  Potatoes, 
&Q.  It  sown  earlier,  they  are  apt  to  stand  in  the 
seed-bed  too  long  and  get  too  before  being 
planted  ont,  this  being  detrimentai  to  tfaeic  f  atore 
well-dolng.  Theyshoold  also  be  sown  qnite  thioly 
on  a  rather  poor  seed-bed,  or  be  piiotod  off  into  a 
narsery  bed  as  soon  as  big  msaffi  to  handle  well. 


TOBCINO  LsnvoBa. 

TasBS  is  often  a  great  soarclty  of  Lettaoe  in  the 
early  spring,  no  matter  how  carefolly  the  winter 
or  early  antnmn  plants  may  have  been  tended. 
There  can  never  be  too  mnch  Lettuce,  so  that  when 
we  hare  good  kinds  thAt  will  force  qaic^y  a  note 
M  to  tludr  good  qoaiitiaa  mwj  not  be  ont  of  ^aoe. 
The  irintetliig  of  the  antninn-aown  Lettaoe  entails 
mach  lime  and  anxiety,  and  there  Is  often  oonslder' 
able  loss  throDgh  damp.  When  a  good-alsed  fall- 
hearted  Cabbage  Lettaoe  can  be  grown  in  three 
months,  there  will  be  less  oaase  to  depend  apon 
early  antamn-eown  plants,  and  frames  will  be  at 
liberty  to  honw  veglBtablH,  raoh  as  Caaliflowers, 
Broccoli,  and  others  that  would  gire  a  better  re- 
tam  for  space  ocoa[ded  and  less  labour.  When  I 
give  three  months  as  the  time  reqatrad  for  the 
plaots  to  oome  tomatniity,  it  most  be  remembered 
I  am  writing  of  the  first  uiree  months  in  the  year, 
when  there  is  less  sunshine  and  therefore  a  shorter 
period  of  growth.'  When  Lettuces  can  be  grown  in 
snch  a  short  time,  the  qaestion  arises  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  trouble  aboat  the  antamn  sown, 
which  takes  eight  months-  to  oome  in,  Bud  then 
only  in  small  quantities.  I  have  <»ily  tried  a  few 
kinds  for  forcing.  Of  these  I  place  Veitch's  Oolden 
Qaeen  at  the  head  of  the  list.  This  Is  a  decided 
acquisitloD,  as  it  is  a  rapid  growor,  of  close  com- 
pact habit,  and  being  of  a  l^ht  colour  every  por- 
tion of  the  teat  ai^ears  blanobed;  It  hearts 
qniokly,  is  wtaj  close  and  of  fine  flavonr,  and 
being  of  compact  growth  may  be  planted  closely, 
and  tf  close  to  the  glass  the  plajits  will  be  ready 
In  aboat  three  months  from  time  of  sowing.  An- 
other good  variety  is  Early  Paris  Market,  of  rapid 
growth  and  hearting  veiy  quioUy.  I  liave  grown 
it  for  eariy  wwk  tUl  this  ieaatm,  when  I  was  ad- 
vised by  a  well-kDovn  oolUvator  In  these  pages 
to  give  Qolden  Qoeen  a  trial  Gkdden  Qaeen  is 
the  better  and  earlier  of  the  two,  though  Paris 
Market  possesses  sterling  good  qualities,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  for  early  forchig.  Harbinger 
is  another  variety  of  great  merit  and  very  quiok 
growth.  This  is  dlstinot  from  other  kinds,  being 
much  like  Endive,  with  curled  leaves  of  a  light 
colour.  The  leaves  are  orisp  and  tender  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  salad  bowl.  Last  lonsop 
I  grew  this  variety  In  boxes  in  cold  fiainea  with 
great  success,  it  being  one  of  the  best  foroera  I 
have  grown.  There  are  other  kinds  sent  out  as 
forcing  varieties,  which  no  doabt  are  trustworthy, 
bat  those  named  I  have  tried  and  can  th(»onghly 
recommend  them. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  coltur^  as  when 
grown  under  glass  the  chief  points  are  thin  sowing, 
early  pricking  oat,  airing  and  moisture,  keeping 
near  the  light  and  free  of  green-fly  and  other 
pests.  If  dryness  is  allowed,  a  check  is  given, 
growth  is  arrested,  and  a  crop  of  inse^jts  follows. 
Seed  be  sown  In  boxes  or  pans  or  in  the 

frame  broadoast,  bat  early  in  the  year  I  advise  the 
boxes  if  only  a  small  quantity  is  required.  In  all 
oases  thin  sowing  is  essential  to  get  sturdy  plants. 
Sow  la.ricb  compost,  asa  quick  growth  is  required, 
and  water  sparingly  till  the  seed  germinates;  in 
deed,  in  moist  soil  none  will  be  required.  Prick 
olf  early,  lifting  eoeh  eaedliog  oarefnlly  to  pre- 


serve the  roots  Intact,  with  a  small  portion  of  soil, 
if  possible,  attached  to  the  roots,  |dant  flrmly 
la  good  ground  near  the  glsM,  and  proiteot  afen^t 
by  oorering  the  glass  with  nuita,  Uttet  or  suoh  like. 
By  sowing  In  a  little  heat  and'  transtMring  to  odd 
fiames  wben  the  seedlings  are  above  the  B<ril,  time 
Is  saved;  bat  I  do  not  think  the  plants  are  so 
robust  as  when  grown  cool  from  the  start.  Feed- 
ing with  Uqcid  manaie  as  the  plants  inoreaee  In 
sise  will  be  benefloial,  and  in  duU  or  damp  weather 
occasional  dustings  with  diy  wood  ashes  will  arrest 
damp  and  prevent  decay.  Time  will  be  saved  by 
sowing  in  the  frames  and  thinning  oat,  but  It  Is  not 
always  possible  to  have  sufficient  frames  to  devote 
a  large  space  In  this  way,  and  when  planted  in 
rows  out  of  the  seed-pan  or  box,  there  is  no  waste 
and  less  seed  is  required.  The  above  varieties  are 
also  valoable  sown  in  boxes  or  pans,  to  cut  In  a 
■mall  state  in  the  same  way  as  Mustard  and  Cress 
are  used.  Hailsinger  is  adimlrably  adj^ited  for  this 
pnrpoM,  a«  it  Is  aluger  grower  with  mora  leafage. 

O.  VtTHn. 


HABDINB8B  OT  BBOOCOLI. 
Fluted:  AOn. 

280  Snow's   none 

240  Model    175 

210  Portsmouth  or  8ul{dinr   64 

810  Fensance   63 

194  Knight's  Protecting    45 

194  Perfootion  I«te  White  Brooooll   127 

388  Leamlngtmi   193 

1816  "ew 

The  above  figures  will  show  that  although  we  had 
a  severe  winter  here,  having  had  26°  and  26*  of  frost 
on  several  nights  with  no  snow  to  protect  the 
Broccoli,  we  moat  consider  ourselves  fairly  fortu- 
nate, and  find  over  6&0  heads  very  useful  indeed 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  oondderlng  how  other 
crops  have  failed  in  more  favoured  puta.  All  of 
these  but  Model  are  grown  in  what  I  may  call  an 
open  field  with  south  aspect,  and  no  protection  bat 
Hornbeam  hedges.  Model  is  planted  on  a  sunny 
bank  In  Utcheo  garden  following  early  Potatoes.  I 
make  two  and  sometimes  three  sowings,  hot  I  find 
the  greatest  part  of  the  above  was  {^ted  from  the 
late  sowing  on  May  21  on  stiff,  ha^  not  over-rich 
ground,  I  tried  laying  or  heeling  over  several 
years  back,  bat  could  not  notice  any  benefit  from 
it,  the  stalks  not  being  eo  dry  as  when  left  stand- 
ing. I  prefer  if  the  ^ants  are  growing  too  sappy 
to  cut  round  them  with  a  spade  and  leave  them 
standing.  The  above  figures  will  cause  me  to  alter  the 
numbers  a  little  and  possiUy  drcm  out  some  of  the 
worst  offenders.— J.  LAHBasT,  PenHt  OattU  etar- 
dens, 

 In  r^y  to  the  Inqufzy  (p.  833)  of  Mr. 

Stmgnell  as  to  the  procuring  of  Broccoli  heads  at 
various  times  from  seed  sown  March  20, 1  com- 
mence by  catting  Michaelmas  White  at  the  end  of 
September  and  daring  October.  At  the  same  time 
I  have  Veitch's  Autuam  Caulidower  in  frames, 
lifted  from  the  open,  of  course,  well  into  Novem- 
ber, In  ooneeqneiuie  I  found  It  was  not  neoeesary 
to  grow  Veitoh^  Autamv  Froteotii«.  I  then  get 
the  intermediate  snppUes  from  Mammoth,  Pearl, 
and  a  few  Vanguard.  I  then  have  Leamington, 
Knight's  Protecting,  and  lAte  Queen  for  the  end 
of  April  and  May  supplies.  During  the  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  hero  I  have  never  yet  bad  Broc- 
coli In  June,  In  sdte  of  sowing  the  seed  at  various 
dates,  as  late  as  May  in  some  years.  No  matter 
how  amalt  the  plants  may  be,  the  heads  turn  In 
before  the  last-named  month.  I  have  therefore 
abandoned  all  sowings  bat  the  one  named,  but 
will,  perhaps,  for  curiosity  make  one  of  Late  Qtieen 
this  year  in  May.  In  this  neighbourhood  we  have 
generally  had  a  spell  of  hot,  dry  weatber 
some  time  during  tbe  spring  months;  several 
times  of  late  the  thermometO'  has  stood  over  80° 
in  the  shade.  This,  acoompanled  with  great  drooght, 
harries  on  the  Broccoli  heads  somewhat  out  of 
their  ordlnaiy  season,  and  renders  exceptionally 
late  heads  out  of  the  questi(»-^ere,  at  any  rate. 
— ^  HoLTHBUZ,  AnMMwrw  ^ari. 


 Mr.  Young's  remarks  (p.  304)  oome  at  a  very 

seasonable  time.  If  a  few  more  reader*  of  Thb 
Oabdkn  would  give  this  year's  ezperienoe  with 
Brooc<riI,  giving  also  tbe  looalily,  it  weald  be 
very  oseful.  In  tbis  county  Broocoli  seems  to 
fare  no  better  than  in  Surrey,  although  most 
people  ipeak  of  It  as  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
that  plant.  I  have  had  good  patches  of  Snow's 
Winter,  Cattell's  Eclipse  and  Late  Queen.  Although 
Late  Qaeen  tamed  in  ten  days  before  Kclipee,  I 
oonsidiar  all  the  same  It  is  by  far  and  awvr  tha 
beat  late  I  ham  gzown.«ABTHiiB  Ualbi,  S.  mwh. 
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PLATE  80S. 

HABENABIA.  MILITARI8. 

(with  a.  COLOCBJtD  KATK.*) 

It  is  now  aboat  fifteen  years  ainoe  this  plant 
was  firat  described  by  Reiohenbach  under  the 
name  of  Habenaria  pusiUa  from  spedmenB  aaV- 
mitted  tohimlv  H.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  of  Paris, 
which  he  had  ootained  from  the  mountains  of 
Pbu  Quooh,  in  Cochin  China.  These  were  weak 
and  amall,  hence  the  term  puailla  was  very 
ap{^caUe.  In  1886  M.  Itogiuer>  <^  Paris, 
brought  to  France  some  living  plants,  and  it 
Bocmbecame  evident  that  the  name  of  puaUla 
waa  no  l<mger  correct,  and  it  was  reohnatened 
H.  militana  because  of  the  brilliant  oolour. 
Habenaria  militaris  belonf^  to  a  aeotdon  of  the 
Orchid  family  whidi  has  hithwto  obtained  bnt 
very  litHe  favour  with  English  growers.  Several 
apeoiea  have  from  time  to  time  been  grown  in 
our  nrdena,  amongst  them  hting  H.  aalaeoeiMiH, 
H.  Uepharie^ttia,  H.  margantaoea,  H.  lin- 
deni,  H.  Candida,  H.  oiliaris  and  varions  others, 
but  they  have  always  vanished  in  a  mysterious 
manner.  "The  flowers  of  none  of  the  kinds 
named  above  were  so  showy  as  those  of  the 
species  represented  in  week's  plate.  Mr. 
White,  who  has  charge  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
collection  at  Borford  Lodge,  Dorking,  grows  and 
increases  this  speoiee  better  than  any  other  per- 
son I  know.  He  seemed  to  cast  a  doubt  upon 
a  statement  made  hj  me  in  these  pages  upon 
the  question  of  keeping  this  cool  in  the  winter 
when  at  rest,  for  he  said  ib  was  never  taken 
ont  from  the  house  in  which  it  grew.  This 
may  have  been,  but  was  not  the  heat  vi  this 
house  some  20*  lower  in  the  winter  than  it  was 
when  tiie  Habenaria  was  ^wing  and  flowering 
fan  it?  I  believe  H.miIitaxiB  will  ^nd  a  tempera- 
ture as  low  as  60'  witiiout  receiving  the  ^htest 
injury.  Wliengrowincbtheplantrequiresstrong 
heat,  and  it  likes  a  good  moist  atmosphere.  The 
pots,  which  should  be  small  at  first,  must  be 
well  drained,  using  for  soil  good  li^t  yellow 
loam  and  brown  peat  in  about  equal  parts  with 
Bonie  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss  and  sharp  silver 
sand,  in  potting,  good-sised  tubers  may  be 
buried  an  inch  below  the  surface,  but  for 
sm^er  ones  a  less  depth  will  suffice.  After  the 
plants  have  well  started  into  growth  they  may 
be  shifted  into  4-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  plant,  but  no  other  shift 
will  be  necessary.  The  plants  should  stand  up 
near  the  glass  in  order  to  prevent  them  becom- 
ing drawn  and  weak. ,  When  growing  t^y  like  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  uid  th^  should  also 
be  frequently  nringed  overhead  to  keep  down 
thripa  and  red  spider.  The  {dants,  although 
standing  (dose  up  to  the  glass  to  enjoy  the  light, 
must  be  shaded  from  the  strong  rayn  of  the 
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aun,  or  the  leaves  will  soon  be  spoiled,  for  they 
are  thin  and  soon  get  burned.  Ai  the  strength 
of  the  plant  declines,  which  ooeura  soon  after  the 
flowers  ladc^  gradually  withhold  water  until 
the  stems  fall  away ;  the  pots  may  then  be  re- 
moved to  a  shelf  in  a  temperature  not  lower 
than  60°  or  00",  keeping  the  soil  in  a  fairly  moist 
condition.  If  allowed  to  become  too  dry  Uie 
tubers  will  rafler  from  the  dry  rot. 

Wx.  Htoh  Gown. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANT  H0U8BS. 

FoBCBD  SHBCBB,  ito.— The  majority  of  these  will 
now  have  passed  the  floweriog  stage,  bat,  all  the 
aame,  they  should  not  be  treated  as  if  of  no  farther 
use  or  importance.   It  is  waste,  to  put  it  in  the 
mildest  term,  to  east  them  aside  or  to  treat  ttiem 
in  what  amooots  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  If 
it  is  never  contemplated  to  force  them  sgain,  rely- 
ing rather  on  fresh  materiid,  still  they  will  serve 
many  a  asefnl  purpose  ont  of  doors.   In  saoh  a 
case,  if  not  yet  qnlte  hardened,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  seeing  to  this  point  of  caltore,  and  then  let 
them  be  planted  as  soon  as  posrible,  for  if  deferred 
It  only  means  additltmal  laboar  In  watering.  By 
taking  care  of  them,  however,  the  sane  plants  will 
ooQtinae  to  do  good  service  in  numbers  of  in- 
etaoces.    Dentsia  gracilis  can  be  flowered  for  a 
certainty  every  spring  by  allowing  the  plants  to 
complete  their  growth  ooder  glass,  treating  them 
generoasly  eren  after  they  have  fiowered.  Azalea 
mollis  and  the  Ghent  varleUes  are  also  oases  in 
point  where  a  good  return  may  he  bad  for  several 
years  even  without  repotting.   Unlike  the  Deatxia 
aforenamed,  however,  these  only  flower  profusely 
every  other  year,  but  then  witli  care  they  can  be 
°a*if«  good  as  newly-potted-np  plants,  with  one 
znarkad  advantage,  via,  that  of  more  enduring  pro- 
perties in  the  flowers  with  hardly  any  disposition  to 
oast  thrfr  flewer-bnds  prtmatutely.  I  am  Inolined 
to  think  the  Gndder  Roses  will  come  onder  the 
same  category  as  these  Asaleas.   Bpinoa.  confuse, 
on  the  other  liand,  will  flower  every  spring  ;  so  will 
the  doable  white  Chinese  Prnnas.  Rhododendron 
Barly  Gem  and  others  of  this  type  will  be  satis- 
faotoiy  also  if  retained  in  pots;  whereas  the  laiver 
forms  wiU  not  pay  on  the  whole  tor  extended  pot 
calture,  nw  will  Kalmlas  and  Andromedas  In 
any  case,  however,  it  pays  to  take  care  of  the 
plants  after  flowerfaig,  gradually  hardaiing  them 
off  rather  than  consigni^  them  to  any  out-of-the- 
way  oomer  Immediately  after  floweriog.  The 
Deatdas  and  Azaleas  will  soon  be  fit  to  stand  out- 
side, at  least  the  earliest  of  them,  where  the 
growth  has  nearly  or  quite  lieen  competed.  When 
first  taken  out  a  slight  protection  should  be  riven  ■ 
if  nothing  better  in  this  way  can  be  provided,  let 
them  stand  in  the  shaie,  as  under  trees,  for  a 
week  or  two.  My  plan  then  is  to  plunge  them  a  few 
inches  over  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  ooal 
ashes,  thus  lazge^  saving  the  labour  of  watering 
the  summer  through. 

FOBCSD  BULBS,  fcc.— What  applies  to  shrubs 
has  equal  bearing  uptm  the  majority  of  bulbs.  I 
have  never  done  any  good,  however,  with  Roman 
Hyacinths  or  the  early  Roman  and  Paper-white 
Narcissi.  Other  Hyacinths  and  the  later  of  the 
Polyanthns  and  DaSodU  sections  of  Narcissi  will 
amply  repay  for  any  care  bestowed  upon  them 
All  of  these  can  he  made  of  muoh  service  for 
planting  in  mixed  borders  or  the  maqrioa  of  shrub- 
beries ;  thns  treated  they  will  continue  for  years  to  do 
good  service.  Or  if  rellfting  in  ayear  or  two  be  found 
expedient  in  the  case  of  Daffodils,  then  plant 
these  singly  in  rowa,  keeping  each  sort  separate 
Voroed  LUy  of  the  Valley,  clomps  in  particular  are 
ezoeedingly  oaeful  for  planting  out  for  future  use. 
If  these  be  given  good  attenttmi  tar  water  durios 
the  season  th»  will  become  well  estahllshad  by 
aextspiiog.  Ilieseclumps  should  be  plsnted  in 


variooB  aspects ;  if  in  a  warm  sunny  spot  they  will 
ftmn  a  good  first  saccession  to  uie  Inst  of  the 
foroed  ones,  whilst  in  a  cool  position  they  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  aid  lo  prolonging  the  season.  In 
any  case  a  good  ^p-dressing  of  decomposed  ma- 
nure should  be  applied  immediately  they  are 
planted,  the  clamps  being  allowed  a  surfaoug  of 
soil  as  well.  Dielytias  and  Spineas  also  shoald  be 
planted,  these  being  given  good  rich  soil  so  as  to 
encourage  a  fresh  growth  another  year.  Nothing 
that  is  hardy  in  fact  need  be  oast  aside,  all  serving 
a  good  purpose  in  some  way  or  another,  whether 
they  be  plaiits  or  bulbs. 

Bulbous  plants  in  potb.— Of  these,  belonging 
to  the  hardier  section,  the  Agapanlhns  should  not 
now  escape  notice ;  where  these  have  been  kept  dry 
through  the  winter  some  water  should  now  be 
givao,  whilst  now  they  will  be  perfectly  safe  out  of 
OOOTB.  If  aiv  have  cracked  their  pots,  as  they  will 
often  do,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  repotting,  keep- 
ing to  near]yaUloam,<iddii^  road  scrapings  if  sand  be 
short  and  potting  moderately  firm.  Callas  that  liave 
ceased  to  yield  any  spathes  shoald  have  a  slight  rest 
for  a  time,  after  which  they  may  be  planted  oat, 
where  tbis  plan  Is  adopted,  allowing  them  to  be 
rather  ImIow  the  ground  level  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
on  a  slojdng  plot,  the  objeot  being  to  seoote  all  the 
moistore  possible.  Those  who  may  be  growiog 
the  newer  forms  of  yellow-spatbed  Oallas  will  act 
wisely  if  they  keep  them  rather  warmer  than  in 
the  case  of  the  old  kind  afore  quoted.  The  dwarf 
form,  or  Little  Gem,  may,  however,  be  treated  the 
same  as  the  old  white.  Now  would  be  a  very  good 
time  to  break  it  up  for  stock ;  in  doing  tlds,  how- 
ever, I  would  If  possible  fdant  it  out  in  a  pit  or 
frame.  LUioms  of  all  the  hardy  kinds  In  pots 
should  now  be  freely  exposed ;  they  will  be  quite 
safe  outside  upon  a  bed  of  ashe>,  exception  being 
for  a  time  made  la  the  case  of  late-potted  bolbs, 
which  will  not  yet  have  made  many  roots.  Care 
most  be  taken  that  these  do  not  reoeive  an  andue 
amount  of  water.  Ghidiolus  The  Bride  can  be 
treated  according  to  the  circumstances  for  either 
early  or  late  flowering,  either  being  left  in  the 
houses  or  stood  outside  also.  Laohenalias  now 
drying  off  shoald  not  be  allowed  to  get  excessively 
dry.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  has  died  down,  a  sur- 
faoe  dresslDg  of  cocoa  fibre  will  serve  to  prevent 
too  much  drought.  Jas.  Hudson. 


FRUIT  HOVSBS. 


YouNO  VlHBS. — ^These  do  not  always  grow  very 
strongly  daring  the  first  season  after  planting,  but 
if  freely  out  back  at  the  winter  pruidng  and  the 
roots  have  the  beneflt  of  a  well-made  border,  the 
progress  made  dating  the  second  season  is  fie- 
qnently  most  satisfactory.  There  is  also  the  pro- 
bability of  their  growing  even  too  strongly,  and  in 
this  case,  instead  of  eventually  being  hard  and 
durable,  the  canes  will  be  pithy  and  of  a  character 
that  will  not  long  stand  any  strain.  If  only  mode- 
rately strong,  the  plan  of  stopping  the  leading 
growth  at  the  length  it  will  be  left  at  the  next 
winter  pruning,  or  say  at  from  6  feet  to  9  feet 
from  the  old  wood,  stopping  the  latwals  and  sub- 
laterals  at  the  first  joint,  is  to  be  recommended. 
The  foundation  of  long  straight  Vines  is  best  laid 
by  the  avoidance  of  any  shortening  at  the  winter 
pruning,  three  seasons*  clear  growth  being  suffi- 
cient to  reach  the  highest  point  of  all  but  excep- 
tionally long  roofs.  Much  harder  stopping  ia 
somewhat  risky,  eepeolally  if  the  growth  is  some- 
wtiat  rank,  this  being  liable  to  force  out  the  back 
buds.  There  is  not  much  likelihood  of  tbis  occur- 
ring to  an  injurioas  extent  after  cropping  the 
Vines  has  commenced,  and  in  the  case  of  quite 
young  Vines  allowing  the  tendrils  to  develop  has 
also  a  very  steadying  effect ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  good 
practice.  On  no  account  should  the  laterals  on 
this  season's  yonog  rods  be  cut  or  pinched  out, 
stopping  at  the  first  leaf  being  the  usual  practice, 
allowing  them  unrestricted  growth  to  the  extent 
of  reaching,  and  even  clothii^.  the  back  wall  with 

Joung  growth  being  advocated  by  those  who  are 
I  a  hurry  to  have  their  borders  crowded  with 
roots,  over-cropping  ^oang  Vines,  as  this 


may  anduly  check  both  top  and  root-growth.  In 
particular  remove  all  bunches  showing  on  those 
planted  last  winter  and  intended  to  remain  perma^ 
nently,  supemameraries  (if  any)  beii^  cropped  to 
their  full  extent.  Give  strong  young  Vines  the 
benefit  of  fire-heat  on  cold  nights  and  dnil  days, 
the  aim  being  to  get  the  wiwd  thoroughly  hard 
and  well  ripened.  Quite  newly-planted  Vines  do 
not  always  grow  very  strongly  at  first,  and  are  apt 
to  come  to  a  standstill  after  the  flrst  Sow  of  sap  Is 
exhaasted.  While  they  are  waiting  for  fresh 
sapplles,  keep  the  house  warm,  the  atmosphere 
well  charged  with  moisture,  and  syringe  overhead 
frequently;  but  avoid  saturating  the  soil  at  the 
roots,  keeping  the  border  somevhat  on  the  dry  side 
being  the  sorest  way  of  promoting  early  and  strong 
root-action.  Stop  the  leaders  when  from  6  feet  to 
6  feet  In  kaigth,  and  the  latnals  mi^  be  allowed 
to  extend  wltSk  advantage. 

PLAMTiHa  ViNBs.— When  newly  raised  Vines 
are  5  feet  or  rather  less  in  he^ht  and  are  well  es- 
tablished withoat  being  root-lx>and  in  7-inch  pots, 
they  plant  out  well,  especially  if  the  borders  are 
inside.  Not  nnfrequently  those  planted  in  May,  or 
not  later  than  the  flrst  week  in  Jane,  quickly  sur- 
pass those  put  ont  during  the  winter.  A  border 
4  feet  wideband  30  inohes  deep  Is  ample  for  the 
first  two  years,  and  this  may  eltiier  be  composed 
principally  o(  the  best  fresh  tnrfy  loam  procurable, 
or  loam  and  good  garden  soil  in  equal  proportions, 
old  mortar  rubbish,  "  bum-bake,"  and  half-inch 
tmnes  being  freely  added.  Hake  this  rather  firm, 
unless  it  has  been  thrown  together  Iouk  enough  to 
settle  down  considerably.  Permanent  Vines  should 
go  one  to  each  rafter,  or  say  not  less  than  4  feet 
apart,  sopemnmeraries  or  those  intended  to  be 
cropped  heavily  for  one  or  two  seasons  and  then 
out  out,  being  located  either  midway  between  in 
the  s-^me  line,  or,  better  still,  3  feet  or  more  away 
from  the  front,  but  still  between  the  permanent 
Vines.  They  would  also  succeed  in  the  body  of 
the  house  and  against  back  walls  till  the  permanent 
Vines  shaded  them  badly.  See  that  the  soil  about 
the  roots  is  thoroughly  moist  before  taming  out  of 
the  pots.  Keep  the  balls  intact  and  plant  firmly, 
sarronnding  with  a  little  good  soil  If  the  soil  is 
left  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  it  frill  be  an  easier 
matter  to  keep  the  plants  properly  soppUed  with 
water  till  the  roots  have  spreaa  well  out 
into  the  bwder,  the  flrst  supply  b^iu>  given 
at  once  and  wann  water  usea.  Hnlch  those 
planted  outside  with  a  llttie  good  leaf-soiL  Train 
the  Vines  either  up  stakes  or  the  wires,  and  stop 
when  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  lenglii,  the  side  shoots 
being  kept  pinched  to  a  single  Joint.  Maintain  a 
fairly  brisk  heat  and  moist  atmosphere,  as  the 
growth  cannot  well  be  made  too  early. 

VjNB  B0BDBB3.— The  great  heat  and  long  pro- 
tracted drought  have  necessitated  a  freer  use  at 
the  wateiing-pot  generally  than  usual,  outside 
borders  in  particular  not  often  requiring  to  be 
freely  watered  before  June.  Even  those  heavily 
mulched  or  proteotftd  ought  to  have  been  examined 
long  ere  this,  and  if  foaod  to  be  approaching 
dryness  have  been  given  a  moderate  soaking  of 
water  that  had  been  well  exposed  to  the  full  son- 
shine  for  a  few  days.  Ordlnaiy  rainfall  does  not 
penetrate  to  any  appreciable  extent  through  a 
mulching  or  covering  of  fresh  manare  or  leaves, 
aod  if  not  already  done,  the  borders,  whether 
covered  or  not,  should  at  once  be  examined.  If 
they  require  or  are  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive 
water,  give  it  them,  tbis  affording  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  washing  down  whatever  manare  has  been 
previously  aj^died.  It  is  not  such  a  great  amount 
of  water  that  is  required  if  only  it  Is  applied  before 
the  soil  becomes  very  dry.  Where  heating  material 
was  eariy  placed  on  a  border,  or  even  a  heavy 
covering  of  leaves  only,  this  will  most  probably 
have  attracted  many  fresh  roots  to  the  snrfooe. 
Instead  of  retaming  the  old  covering,  let  these 
snrfaoe  roots  have  some  mod  fredi  oompost  In  the 
form  of  top-dressing,  and  in  any  case  substitute  a 
mulch  of  decayed  manare  for  the  leaves,  surfaoing 
tbis  over  with  strawy  litter.  This  will  keen  ^ 
roots  busy  near  the  surface,  and  also  save  the 
watering-pot  considerably.  Inside  borders  not 
being  so  much  exposed  to  sunshine  an^^^rying 
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winds  need  not  be  malohed,  bat  wonld  be  all  ifae 
better  Itxe  It,  not  forsretting  the  Btrawy  Utter,  as 
thlB  keeps  the  manare  from  diylng  or  caking 
and  presents  a  tidier  appearance.  There  ought  to 
be  no  fixed  times  for  waterlog  inside  borders. 
Water,  if  possible  prerloiuly  warmed,  shoald 
always  be  given  before  the  i^,  when  tested, 
csrumbles  in  the  hand,  as  then  one  gallon  does 
more  good  than  foot  gallons  would  do  later  on.  When 
the  soil  is  in  a  semi-moist  state  is  also  when  liquid 
manore  can  be  more  safely  and  effeolirelj  saj^Ied. 
HeaTilj-oropped,  well-established  Vines  shoald 
have  irtentf  of  tide,  bat  little  and  often  rather  than 
In  itrnigr  aaen  oooasioiiallr.  FsacTicAJ:.. 


THE  KTFOHBK  OAKDBN. 

DwAVr  Bbahs.— The  present  being  snob  an  ex- 
ceptional seaam,  many  people  bare,  no  doabt, 
been  tempted  to  sow  dwarf  Beans  in  the  open 
groand  ;  bat  with  these  there  may  yet  be  a  risk, 
that  is,  ontess  preoantions  are  taken  to  afford  pro- 
teotion.  But  taking  all  points  into  consideration, 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  or  even  the  10th  of  this 
month,  will  be  a  safe  period,  and  the  Beans  will  be 
Teiy  little,  it  any,  bdiind  those  sown  earlier. 
Select  a  warm  border  for  this  first  cro^  the  soil 
being  in  a  wdl-enilched  condition.  Draw  oat 
fairly  deep  drills,  arranging  the  seeds  in  doable 
rows  3  inches  or  4  inches  apart.  The  rows  should 
be  drawn  qalte  2  feet  apart.  On  dry  soils,  and  if 
no  rain  shoald  have  fallen  hj  the  time  this  appears 
In  print,  well  soak  the  drills  with  water  overnight, 
this  ensoring  more  regular  germination. 

SCABLBT  BUHHBBB.— Being  equally  as  tender  as 
the  dwarf  Bean,  the  date  for  sowing  rnnner  Beans 
may  be  the  same.  In  the  smaller  gardens,  where 
bat  little  space  oaa  be  afforded  vegetables,  this 
crop  is  a  veritable  sheet  anchor ;  theiwore  see  that 
tbeie  is  ample  preparation  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  en- 
sure their  holding  oat  well.  On  heavy  land,  if  well 
manured  and  in.  a  fertile  condition,  drills  may  be 
drawn  6  teet  apart  and  the  seeds  placed  alternately 
in  doable  rows  6  Inches  or  even  9  iiujhes  ^lart,  this 
aUowinfr  for  a  donUe  row  of  sticks  plaoed  cross- 
wise. On  light  soils  trenches  should  be  f<Hined, 
these  being  the  same  distance  apart  as  above 
stated.  The  manare  being  placed  directly  under 
the  tows,  the  roots  derive  fall  benefit.  The  trenches 
must  be  filled  ap  almost  level,  there  being  only  a 
shallow  depression  so  as  to  hold  water  or  liquid,  of 
which  they  will  take  a  good  supply  in  a  dry  time. 
Use  new  seed  if  possible,  but  any  two  years  old 
shoald  be  soaked  over-night,  sowing  only  that 
which  is  plump.  Rnnner  Beans  may  also  be 
grovm  as  dwarfs,  that  is,  if  there  are  no  stakes. 
For  growing  withoat  stakes,  dibble  the  seeds  in  in 
single  rows  9  inches  asunder,  the  rows  being  4  feet. 
When  they  oommenoe  to  wire,  nip  ont  the  points, 
which  will  also  be  needed  agun  whenevn  the 
plants  begin  to  run. 

TuBNiPB.— The  dry  weather  is  not  very  beneficial 
to  yonng  seedling  Turnips,  but  as  these  are  in  sach 
constant  demand  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  break  in  the  supply.  An  east  border,  of 
course,  not  shaded  by  overhanging  trees  or  build- 
ings, is  a  good  site,  or,  falling  this,  between  rows 
of  Peas  where  these  have  been  set  wide  enongh 
apart.  The  soil  must  also  be  In  a  well-polverised 
and  well-enriched  state  so  as  to  force  an  eaxly 
growth,  and  enable  the  young  seedlings  to  grow 
qoioUy  out  of  the  way  of  fly.  Draw  the  drills  15 
inches  apart  and  water  t^em  beforehand  by  pour- 
ing water  gentiy  into  the  drills,  Afterwords  drawing 
in  tiie  kOL  If  at  oU  lumpy  fill  np  with  sifted 
potting  soil.  The  Snowball  type  is  the  best  for 
sowing  now. 

Spinach.— This  makes  slow  progress  in  a  dry 
and  poor  soU,  the  seeds  in  very  dry  soil  often  fail- 
ins:  to  germinate.  A  slight  shade  is  veiy  bene- 
ficiKi,  preventing  the  seedlings  running  early  to 
•eed.  ¥ox  this  reason  select  an  east  border,  taking 
care  also  that  the  soil  is  in  a  highly  enriched 
state  and  also  well  pulverised,  this  Iwing  far  more 
important  towards  ensuring  success  than  sowing 
in  poor  and  badly  wwked  soil,  and  having  to  have  | 


almost  daily  recourse  to  the  watering  pot.  Draw 
the  drills  aboat  Inches  in  depth  and  15  inches 
apart,  watering  previous  to  sowbig  if  the  groand  fs 
dry.  Sow  thinly,  using  the  thinnings  as  they  be- 
come large  mougb,  the  remainder  also  being 
drawn  as  required  ^ter  a  few  gatherings  of  the 
main  leaves.  Instead  of  making  one  large  sowing 
make  smaller  ones  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  the  sapidy  being  therefore  more  rwn- 
larly  maintained.  If  so  desired  for  a  hot  weather 
crop,  a  few  seeds  of  New  Zealand  Spinach  should 
be  raised  in  S-looh  pots,  being  placed  on  a  gentle 
hotbed  to  germinate,  afterwards  hardening  off  the 
seedlings  and  planting  out  early  in  Jane. 

Vmbtablb  Mabbowb.— For  riant^  in  pre- 
pared stationa  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the 
seeds. 

RlDOB  C[70lTMBBB&— These  may  be  raised  simi- 
larly to  Vegetable  Harrows,  or  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain.  In  either  case,  whether  raised  in 
pots  to  be  planted  oat  or  sowing  direct,  a  suitable 
statitm  moat  be  prapaied.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
ridge  ot  fermenting  material  put  together  firmly, 
this  being  sorfaced  with  9  inohes  of  fertile  soil, 
being  altogether  about  30  inches  in  height.  The 
plants  most  be  set  oat  3  feet  apart  and  under 
handlights  for  the  time  being,  or  nntU  the  growth 
made  is  a  signal  for  their  removaL  Keep  them 
well  supplied  with  water,  taking  oara  also  that  tb» 
site  is  sheltored,  but  well  open  to  the  sun. 

A.TouKa. 


OB0HID8. 

The  exceptionally  fins  weather  experienced  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  (six  weeks,  in  fact)  still 
continues  at  the  time  of  my  writing  these  notes. 
In  all  oar  Orchid  houses  ample  provision  was 
made  for  catching  the  rain  water  from  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  and  now  we  hava  the  benefit  of  it 
in  a  fall  supply,  wUoh  will  iMt  several  weeks  yet 
There  are  tanks  for  the  hard  water  pumped  up 
from  a  well  in  the  garden,  and  I  am  ouefnl  to  use 
this  for  damping  down  under  the  stages,  swilling 
oat  the  paths.  Say  The  rain  water  Is  used  for 
nothing  else  bat  watering  the  Orchids,  and  even 
for  that  no  more  is  used  than  Is  abs<dately  needed 
for  the  purpose.  Young  cultivators  of  Orchids, 
and  other  plants  as  well,  should  be  taught  to  care- 
fully husl»nd  the  water  and  not  use  more  thaji 
they  really  require  for  the  plants.  I  have  watched 
gardeners  watering  their  plants,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess as  much  water  flowed  over  the  rims  of  the 
fiovrer-pots  as  passed  down  amongst  the  roots. 
Even  if  an  unlimited  sapply  of  water  was  at  hiuid, 
the  labour  of  dipidng  up  and  i^tlying  a  doable 
quantity  of  it  woald  be  a  serious  waste  of  labour. 
We  must  consider  the  minor  details  of  the  work, 
for  it  is  by  attention  to  those  that  eaocees  is 
attEiined  in  any  branch  of  gardening  as  well  as  in 
Orchid  culture. 

The  tropical  temperature  in  the  wannest  house 
is  easfly  maintained  without  the  aid  of  artific^ 
heat  on  most  dan,  but  we  do  not  allow  the  fires 
to  go  out  altogether,  and  the  tet^peratnre  is  easily 
kept  up  by  stirring  up  the  embers  and  adding  fuel 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  nights 
are  yet  cold,  aad  danger  from  sharp  frosts  is  not 
yet  over.  Those  who  have  plants  of  that  rather 
remarkable  Orchid  Orammatc^ihTllam  SHisi  would 
do  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  plants.  The  young 
growths  push  out  at  this  season,  and  may  rot  off 
if  water  settles  in  the  centres  of  them.  Water  is 
required  rather  freely  as  the  plants  nu^e  their 
growth,  but  this  is  reiHy  one  of  the  plants  that  we 
have  not  yet  quite  mastered  the  culture  of.  The 
flower-Bpikes  come  up  with  the  young  growths.  It 
is  epiphytal  on  the  tranches  of  trees  in  its  native 
habitat  in  Madamscar,  and  when  first  found  by 
the  Rev.  W,  Bills  the  plants  were  attached  to 
branches  hanging  over  the  water.  It  Is  very  diffl. 
cult  to  provide  the  natural  conditions  for  every 
class  of  Orchids  in  the  same  houae.  Under  calti- 
vation  the  plant  In  question  makes  much  longer 
and  broader  bulbs  than  those  in  its  native  habitat. 
Mr.  ElUs  flowered  it  in  August,  1860,  aad  his  plant 
produced  bulbs  11  inahm  long  and  2  inches  wide, 
I  as  against  7  bLlosg  sad  1^  ins.  wide  upon  the  native 


butbi,  but  they  would  oontlnae  to  grow  and  thrive 
in  the  tropica,  while  in  our  hothouseethqr  speedily 
degenerate.  G.  speoiosnm  is  a  gigantic  species 
now  to  be  foand  in  several  collections.  There  is 
an  immense  spedmeu  in  the  Burford  Lodge  collec- 
tion, and  as  It  Is  wdl  established  we  may  Vptcb 
to  hear  of  this  speoimM  nodocing  its  flowers. 
Fancy  a  plant  of  this  Orcnld  in  onr  hothouses 
such  as  is  described  by  Ur.  Jas.  Herbert  Veitcb 
from  a  plant  ho  saw  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Penang.  It  is  42^  feet  in  oiroamtereace,  the 
stems  are  6  feet  to  7  feet  long  and  it  produced 
thirty  racemes,  one  of  which  measured  74  feet  in 
length.  It  has  not  flowered  recently  in  Bngland, 
bat  a  good  ooloured  [date  is  to  be  found  In  the 
JBetmnieat  Mageuime,  t.  61S7.  The  plant  will  re- 
quire a  good  resting  period,  and  an  intermediate 
temperature  at  that  time  is  beat.  Orchid  flowers 
are  opening  earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  forc- 
ing weather^  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  long 
in  good  condition.  We  are  not  doing  mooh  in  the 
way  of  repotting  any  plants,  for  the  reason  that 
otbiBr  work  presses;  hot  all  Orchids  Uiat  needed 
repotting  were  seen  to  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April,  but,  of  course,  any  plants 
needing  repotting  should  be  seen  to.  When  Or- 
chids of  any  Una  get  into  a  bad  oonditlan  and  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  in  a  state  of  rottenness,  the 
plants  vrill  also  be  unsteady  and  rather  shaky  in 
the  pots.  In  that  oaae  It  Is  better  to  repot  at  onoe 
in  the  soil  or  compost  most  saitable  for  the  genua 
to  which  it  belongs.  All  such  feel^e  specimens  as 
may  be  in  the  above  condition  should  be  repotted 
now  in  preference  to  being  done  earlier,  for  if  they 
are  repotted  too  early,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
them  to  start  freely  Into  growth,  but  they  vrill  do 
this  now,  and  after  the  roots  have  Inid  hold  firmly 
of  the  besh  potting  stuf^  th«y  are  likely  to  d> 
well. 

One  of  the  numerous  causes  of  Orchids  gettioff 
into  bad  condition  is  dirt  upon  the  leaves  caused 
by  parasites  of  one  kind  and  another  upon  them. 
The  most  injurious  are  the  yellow  and  black  thrips, 
which  work  at  first  unseen  upra  tiie  more  tender 
part  of  the  leaves  before  th^  are  fully  developed, 
and  as  they  (the  leaves)  increase  In  alie  the  tnces  of 
the  pests  are  plainly  visible,  and  there  tbey  will  re- 
main  for  years.  It  Is  not  eaqr  to  ez^^^erate  th« 
importance  ot  keeplfig  these  insects  from  the 
plants,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  dipping  them 
in  the  solution  I  have  previously  advisH.  Fomi- 
gating  with  tobacco  smoke  wHI  kill  thrips  and  all 
kinds  of  the  aphis  tribe,  but  tobacco  is  very  dear 
and  tobacco  paper  sold  in  the  trade  is  too  dai^;ar- 
COS  and  anoertatn  for  the  best  Orchids.  I  hava 
used  Campbell's  fumigating  material  as  the  more 
recent  attempt  to  solve  the  question  as  to  which  Is 
the  best  material  to  use  for  fumijrating.  It  may 
not  be  the  beet,  but  it  Is  the  safest  I  have  used  up 
till  now.  White  scale  and  sometimes  mealybug 
will  get  upon  the  Orchids  In  the  vrarmer  houses, 
bat  loannot  oonoeive  of  any  fumigating  material 
that  could  destroy  such  parasites  without  at  the 
same  time  kliling  the  plante  on  which  they  feed. 
Probably  the  best  thing  is  to  carefully  wash  these 
off  vrith  soft  soapy  water.  It  is  at  this  season, 
when  work  is  presong  on  all  sides,  that  plants  get 
negleotad,  ezMpt  In  sodi  gardens,  of  oonise,  where 
Orchids  are  under  the  care  of  men  who  have  no 
other  details  of  garden  work  to  think  about.  It  la 
not  BO  with  me,  and  the  latger  number  of  places 
are  shnllar ;  gardeners  teXi  not  because  they  cau- 
not  do  the  work,  bat  beoaute  they  cannot  find 
time  to  do  everyUilng  at  the  right  time.  The  tem- 
perature now  should  be  well  kept  np,  especially 
where  ttie  Deadrobiuma  and  such  plants  are  maik- 
ing  their  growth.  J.  DoUQiAfl. 


Sln^.— When,  a  short  time  since,  speaking  to 
some  cottagers  on  the  management  of  tfadr  allot- 
ment gardens,  I  found  that  in  the  way  of  garden 
vermin,  sings  appeared  to  cause  them  the  greatest 
trouble.  That  Uie  dry  weather  is  keeping  slugs  In 
check  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  when  ri4n  comes 
the  growth  of  vegetaMe  matter  of  all  kinds  will 
be  Fomething  astonlshing^^-aBd  then  Ihanr  vrill 
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vigilant  ayttem  of  trapping,  partlcnlarlj 
IT  hnntlng;  for  them  at  dask  aad  after  a  ahower 
•f  rain.  Little  heaps  of  brewer's  grains  make 
excellent  traps,  and  can  be  employed  with  great 
advantage  now  when  green  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
practically  standing  still  for  lack  of  raio,  and  a 
Cabbage  leaf  of  any  sizs  ia  a  rari^.  When  a 
capture  la  made  a  speedy  msans  of  destntetion 
sboald  be  emplc^ed.  The  valne  of  lime  dtuted 
abont  their  haunts  ii  gnat.— B.  D. 


Orchids. 


PHAIUS  TUBBRCUL0SU8. 


intro- 


Thm  truly  beautiful  plant,  which  vaa 
duced  in  a  living  state  from  Madagascar  some 
ihttteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Simder,  of  St 
Albans,  has  hitherto  been  difficult  to  manage 
successfully,  and  I  am  much  obliged  toMr. 
Uaidmont  for  detailing  his  treatment  by  which 
he  has  produced  some  sixteen  flowers  upon 
three  spikes.  This  species  was  figured  in  The 
Oakdek,  July  19,  1884,  and  a  i^erence  to  it 
will  at  once  reveal  the  beauties  of  the  flower. 

The  plant  has  a  somewhat  deeambeut 
^wth,  the  pseudo-boIbB  being  rather  closely 
lomfced,  and  bearing  upon  tiie  apex  several 
leaves,  each  upwards  (rf  a  foot  in  length.  The 
ecape,  which  is  I  foot  or  18  inches  long,  is 
erect,  springing  from  the  young  growth  when 
nearly  fully  formed,  and  bearing  usually  from 
three  to  sii  of  its  large  and  nohly  coloured 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white, 
the  petals  being  somewhat  the  broader  of  the 
two  ;  the  Hp  is  of  curious  shape,  the  side  lobes 
large,  the  groundcolour  oiange-yellow,  profusely 
plotted  and  blotched  with  crimson-purple.  The 
front  lobe  is  smaller,  the  ground  colour  white, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  rosy  purple,  and  on 
the  disc  are  throe  fleshy  ridges  of  a  deep 
orange-yellow,  the  edges  of  the  middle  lobe 
being  preHaly  frilled,  making  up  a  novel  and 
grand  flower.  This  plant  has  hitherto  been 
vety  difficult  to  ool^vate,  although  several 
gTOTrers  have  suoceeded  fairly  well  witJi  it.  I 
have  seen  the  plant  ia  Mr.  Sander's  nursery 
doing  well,  but  then  it  is  not  in  every  pUce 
where  a  tank  of  water  can  be  provided  for  the 
plants  to  hang  ow.  Mr.  Maidmont  says  his 
'  plants  have  bien  grown  with  the  Phalamopsids, 
where  the  temperature  never  inwor  kh^r, 
65«.» 


temperature  never  falls  lower  than 
and  this  house  being  shaded,  of  course 
suita  the  Phaius  also.  The  plants,  hung  up  in 
shallow  baskets  near  the  roof  glass,  have  an 
abundance  of  air,  and  during  the  growing 
season  are  frequently  syringed,  whilst  water  to 
the  roots  can  be  given  at  pleasure.  In  the 
winter,  its  resting  season,  water  is  never  entirely 
withheld,  the  baskets  are  well  filled  with 
drainage,  and  the  soil  used  is  a  mixture  of 
good  brown  peat  fibre  and  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  upon  wluoh  the  plants  are  firmly  potted. 
This  th«i  is  a  system  simple  enough,  and  one 
which  should  commend  itself  to  many  of  our 
Orchid  growers.  One  of  the  principal  items  is 
never  to  dry  off  the  plants,  and  to  give  them, 
although  a  cooler  treatment  in  the  winter 
season  when  at  rest,  yet  the  highest  temperature 
th^  we  maintain  in  any  of  our  Orchid  house*. 

Wu.  HUOH  OOWBB. 

Oattleyft  Koaaia  chiriqanula  I  have  re^ 

ceived  a  series  of  forms  of  C.  Uossis  from  M. 
Linden,  of  Bmssels,  who  think*  they  repreeeut  a 
very  ane  type  and  early  flowering.  As  far  as  early 
flowi^M  is  concerned,  however,  one  Is  not  safe  in 
^pressiDg  Ml  opinion,  for  the  unusually  warm  and 
tffttht  weather  we  have  bad  this  spring  would  seem 
to  have  brought  Oattlc^aa  and  many  Aher  Orchids 


along  out  of  all  season.  I  consider  the  flowers 
Tety  fine,  and  I  hnve  seen  the  great  majority  of 
tbis  variety  which  have  flowered  in  this  country 
and  many  abroad  for  the  last  forty-three  years.  It 
ia  a  form  of  C.  labiata,  which  has  a  special  chaim 
for  me,  but  I  do  not  see  why  these  flowers  reaoire 
the  special  designation  of  oblriquensis. — W.  H.  O 

Phalsenopaii  oaato.— J.  Edmonds  sends  for  my 
opinlun  a  flower  from  a  plant  which  he  porohaaed  for 
P.  amabilis  (P.  Aphrodite),  and  which  he  says  when 
not  Id  flower  looks  exactly  like  one  of  that  species. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  plant  is  Fbalsanopsis  casta, 
a  supposed  natanU  hybrid  between  F.  ScmUetiana 
and  P.  Aphrodite,  but  it  does  not  partake  of  any  of 
the  former  parent  in  the  markings  of  the  leaf.  In 
many  respects  the  flower  sent  is  very  much  like 
that  of  P.  Aphrodite ;  the  sraals  have  a  very  faint 
tinge  of  rose  or  rosy  porple  at  their  base,  the 
lateral  ones  tiiq^ed  with  a  stiUn  of  yellow,  the 
petals  being  pure  white,  Up  dotted  with  crimson  at 
the  base,  where  itls  alfo  tinged  with  yellow,  having 
a  pair  of  recurved  tendrils  at  the  apex.  This  is  a 
very  beaatiful  plant  and  I  think,  too,  it  contlnnes 
rare.  It  first  appeared  from  amongst  plants  intro- 
duoed  by  the  Messrs.  Low  from  the  RilUniioe 
Islands— W.  H.  G. 


Odoatoglonnun  Boezli— C.  Judd  sends  me 
an  exceptionally  good  form  of  this  plant,  saying 
he  now  has  a  [dant  bearing  fifteen  such  flowers. 
Each  flower  measures  some  4  inches  across,  and  is 
pore  white,  the  petals  in  addition  being  stained  at 
the  base  with  a  blotch  of  reddish  purple  and  a  laige 
yellow  blotoh  on  the  lip  at  Its  base.  This  plant, 
which  Is  inolnded  with  the  Miltonias  by  the  moat 
recent  antborities,  is  found  at  a  lower  elevation, 
and  ooasequent^  It  requires  more  warmth  than  Is 
aco<Hrded  tlie  Oumtoglossnms.  At  the  same  time 
the  plants  require  to  be  stood  upon  a  damp,  oool 
bottom  if  the  thrips  are  to  be  kept  from  them.  I  had 
for  several  years  suffered  from  this  vUe  pest  when 
the  plants  were  stood  upon  the  stage  in  the  Cat- 
tleya  houses  so  much  so,  that  at  this  season  when 
in  flower  the  plants  were  leafless ;  but  having  ob- 
served how  well  the  small  plants  of  M.  FhalsBDcni- 
Bis  bad  wintered  In  the  Bast  Ind^  house  on  t£e 
ledge  of  brickwork  suppor^:ig  the  nxtf,  I  had  It 
enlarged  to  take  bi^er  plants  of  this  kind  and  its 
near  relative  M.  vexillaria.  By  keeping  the 
plants  just  moist  and  the  brickwork  well  watered 
both  morning  and  evening,  the  plants  passed  the 
next  winter. and  were  not  troubled  with  thrips. 
In  the  summer  I  moved  them  to  the  oool  house, 
and  it  Is  by  adopting  a  similar  system  that  Mr. 
Judd  appears  to  have  reaped  Ma  success.— W.  H.  G-. 

Osttleyaa  at  Syon  Honae,  Brentford,  are 

well  worthy  of  note,  and  we  have  never  seen  them 
finer.  Although  the  collectioo  is  not  lai^e,  it  com- 
prises well-grown  plants  of  choice  things,  and 
particalarly  beautiful  was  a  variety  of  0.  Schroe- 
derffi.  which,  aa  well  known,  varies  considerably  in 
the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  Those  at  Syon 
are  of  laige  size  and  excellent  form,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  delicate  rose  shade  and  the  Hp  rioh 
orange  in  the  centre.  Note  was  also  made  of  O. 
gigas  Harriaoni  (a  variety  of  attractive  colouring) 
and  forms  of  C.  MendelL  Whilat  writing  of  the 
Orchida  here  we  may  mention  that  other  things 
in  bloom  comprise  Dendrobinm  macropbyllam, 
Onoidiom  apatbolatam  (very  beautiful),  and  Gy- 
wipedinm  oarbatnm  grandiflomm.  TUa  Lady's 
Dipper  is  remarkably  well  grown  by  Hr.  Wythe?, 
and  represents  a  very  flne  variety.  The  plants 
carry  cn  an  average  over  thirty  flowers,  each  of 
rich  colour,  resembling  those  of  C.  lAwrenoeannm. 
The  variety  grandi&orom  is  a  great  advanoe  upon 
the  type  in  every  way. 


curioTU  Angrtecom  which  I  fail  to  recogniae.  He 
says  it  is  a  small  plant,  and  I  trosfc  he  will  scoceed  in 
growing  it  bigger  ana  in  flowering  it  again  another 
year,  and  give  me  an  opportnnity  again  to  name  it. 

Dendrobium  Findla^anum.  —  C.  Eor^uet 
•mds  floweni  of  a  very  fine  misty  of  this  plant,  aaying, 
"  It  has  »hnt  up  ail  ita  flowers  in  the  ooorae  of  a  day 
or  two.  Whris  tbis?"  1  can  only  suggest  as  the 
canae,  dryness  at  the  root,  or  the  eSeoU  of  &n  over- 
dry  atmoqihere,  or  both  combined. — W.  H.  G. 

Phalnnopaia  •pecioas. — J.  Edmonds  also 
s«ida  a  very  deeply  coloured  large  flower  of  this 
spedes,  wtaioh  bwrngs  to  the  brash-Ui^ied  section. 
If  I  mlstaln  not,  we  are  indebted  for  Ite  Intiodoo- 
tlon  to  Uajor-Gtuieral  Berkeley,  who  found  it  grow- 
ing In  several  Idands  of  the  Malay  group.  This 
plant,  like  all  the  members  of  this  genus,  enjoys  a 
hot  temperatare,  and  iadeed  I  think  it  Is  one  that 
reqairea  more  heat  and  moisture  than  the  majority 
of  this  now  large  genus.— W.  H.  G. 

Phalanopala  Lttddemaniiim>  Is  a  charm- 
ing speoles,  a  native  of  Hie  PliiUppine  Islands,  and 
in  bloom  In  the  Orohld  house  at  Xew.   It  is  of 

note  for  the  rich  and  attractive  colonriDg  of  the 
well-shaped  flowers,  the  cepala  and  petala  thickly 
barred  with  a  chocolate  colour  on  a  white  ground, 
and  the  centre  of  the  lip  is  deep  violet-magenta, 
richer  in  some  varieties  than  in  others.  The  leaves 
are  of  oonslderable  length,  and  a  plant  when  in 
full  beauty  and  well  grown  adds  interest  and  coloor 
to  the  Onuiid  booae.  It  la  grown  at  Kew  in  the 
vrarmest  hooae  and  In  r  b^nt  soopended  near  the 
light. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SBOBT  mTsa.—oaoHXD8. 


IiSalla  elegans  {A.  CunmajrAant).— The  flower 
sent  is  on  exceptionally  good  form  of  this  |dant,  and 
when  open  and  in  ita  prime  it  most  have  looked 
lovely^e  lip  being  exceedingly  rioh  and  dark  in  col- 
our.—W. 

An  Angrseoum  ttom  Iilandudno.  —  Mr. 
Broome  setiaa  from  hia  collectioa  some  flowers  of  a 


NEW  HAUtT  CHBY8ANTHBU01IS  FOB  1893. 

Fob  little  more  than  a  century  past  the  history  of 
the  Ohryaantberoum  baa  been  a  rapid  snccession 
of  aorprises  and  new  departures  from  eatablfehed 
tracka.   The  preaent  exceptional  popularity  of  this 
flower  must  almost  wholly  be  attributed  to  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  the  ralseis  in  so  oon- 
tionoosly  setting  before  us  year  after  year  novelties 
posaeasing  oharacterlatics  that  faave  not  distin- 
guiahed  their  predecessors,  thus  exciting  and 
ablmnlating  afreah  the  enthaalasm  of  the  admirers 
and  exhibitors  of  the  Chryeanthemam  when  their 
ardour  might  otherwise  have  flagged.    Tbe  in- 
curved type  haa  remained  and  eeems  likely  to 
remain  almost  stationary  both  in  form  and  colour. 
For  tlie  past  tweoty-flve  years  no  progress  worthy 
of  the  name  has  rrally  been  made  with  the  varie* 
ties  bdonging  to  that  class,  and  if  the  Chrysan- 
themnm  had  had  to  depend  upon  them,  ita  hold 
upon  the  public  here  and  elsewhere  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  very  slight  compared  with 
what  it  ia  to-day.   The  truth  of  tbe  matter  ia  that 
thla  very  limited  seottoi  appeals  only  to  a  few,  and 
those  mostly  of  an  older  generation.  A  special 
floral  education  is  necessary  to  at^reclate  and  tho- 
roughly underatand  thla  form  of  florists'  flower, 
and  this  is  not  easily  attained  to  by  the  majority 
of  visitors  to  the  exhibitions,  and  upon  whom  their 
ancceaa  depends.   Ilie  present  widespread  craze 
for  the  autumn  queen  in  Eaglaod,  as  well  as  in 
America,  ia  the  direct  oatcome  of  the  popalarisa- 
tioD  of  the  Japanese  varieties.  In  that  group  there 
have  been  more  wonderful  changes  of  form,  slse 
and  colour  than  in  all  the  other  sections  put  to- 
gether.  It  ia  vrith  tbe  Japaneae  that  tbe  raisers 
at  home  and  abroad  seem  to  have  given  the 
greatest  scope  to  their  skill  and  ingenuity  in  cross- 
ferUlisation  and  in  producing  such  marvellous 
variations,  that  we  might  have  been  Jnstdfled  long 
since  in  assuming  tliat  the^  had  uhansted  the 
mine  of  fl(nal  weuth  upon  which  they  have  been 
BO  long  and  patiently  working.   But  the  capacity 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  apparently  inexhauatible, 
and  jnatwhenwe  think  tbe  limit  has  been  reached, 
some  new  type  is  put  Into  commerce,  and  theii  for 
a  time  everybody,  be  he  itraqe  ia^cm^6hU63r 
grower  or  exhibitor.  T^mSrvSr-^oSi^^iiStlh^ 
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Boraltiy  nntSl  Ub  attootkm  ia  attoaoted  by  uMiher 
and  Btill  more  wooderf  al  oew  comer. 

Almost  all  the  farooiite  Japanese  show  floven 
of  twenty  yean  ego  have  been  poshed  aside  in  the 
march  of  progress.  Bren  the  leading  Sowers  of 
ten  years  ago  may  be  regarded  for  all  practiotil 
poiposee  as  azMoot.  At  that  period  there  wonld 
nftTe  been  eoaroely  a  winning  stand  at  any  exhibi- 
tion tbat  did  not  oontain  examples  of  Fair  Maid 
of  Gaemsey,  Hme.  C.  Andigoier,  Peter  the  Oreat, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Eiaine,  Mtg  MenilieB.  U. 
Ard^ne,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Criterion,  Utrer 
f  lend,  Albam  plenam,  S&mia,  Fanny  Bonoharlat, 
Boleil  Le<pant,  and  others  now  no  longercM»isldei«d 
abeolntely  naoessary  to  ensure  soooess. 

The  lateet  derelopmentB  of  the  Japanen  Chxj' 
■aothemam  are  nn«)Bbtedty  the  JapaneMlnoarrsd 
varieties,  although  I  am  aware  that  a  few  varieties 
of  the  Und  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Robert 
Fortane,  and  the  tialTy-petalled  ChrysaothemBiDB 
now  so  strong  in  nnmbers  as  to  demand  in  the  next 
issues  of  the  National  ChTysanthemam  Society's 
soiiedale  and  oatalogoe  a  special  section  to  them* 
selves. 

In  the  eye  of  the  floriit,  whose  code  of  properties 
is  preoiBe  and  inexorably  these  new  comers  will 
be  regarded  as  osnrpers  of  a  monstroos  race.  They 
are  in  many  cases  neither  incurved  nor  Japaoeee, 
bat  an  ogly  eort  of  compromiee  between  the  two, 
Withont  the  cnitoos  glnndalar  ontgrowttis  whloh 
make  them  remarkable,  the  whole  ooUeoUon  would 
be  thrown  aside  with  an  exclamation  of  contempt 
by  those  who  have  been  broni;ht  up  in  the  fancy. 
It  is  just  this  pecnliarity  of  h^iness,  however, 
that  saves  them  from  destruction,  for  as  it  appears 
to  have  captivated  the  eye  of  those  who  like 
carious  flowers,  and  the  general  public  care  not  a 
fig  for  properties,  so  there  seems  to  be  good  groaod 
for  predicting  a  fotare.fw  haiiy  Obiyianthemonu, 
althoogh  it  will,  I  beliere,  be  a  mnely  transient 
one. 

Host  of  the  French  growers  have  taken  them  op 
and  are  sending  out  a  rather  lane  number,  oon* 
sidertng  what  a  short  time  the  ori^nals  have  been 
in  cultivation.  M.  Simon  D^lanz,  M.  de  Bcfydailet, 
M.  Crosy,  H.  Laorolx.  and  H.  Banfeal  are  anuMig 
the  nrinoipnl  ontrlbntora  from  the  other  aide  u 
the  Channel.  In  America  Ur.  T.  H.  Spaaldlng, 
Uessrs.  Pitcher  and  Uand\,  and  Messrs.  Nathan 
Smith  and  Son  are  also  distributing  some  new 
seedlings  belonginf;  to  the  hairr  section,  and  there 
la  no  doubt  tbat  when  the  novelties  of  1893,  which 
number  between  sixty  and  seventy  are  shown 
In  the  aatamn  there  win  be  no  small  degree  of 
interest  excited  in  them. 

Most  of  those  enumerated  in  the  list  appended 
to  this  note  are  seedlings,  but  there  are  a  few  that 
have  been  introduced  into  America  from  Japan 
via  California.  It  will  be  usefal  for  purposes  of 
futare  identification  to  record  the  names  of  these. 
They  are  King  of  Ostrich  Flumes,  Golden  Ostrich 
Flnme,  Oriental  Beanlr,  Paoiflo,  and  Tiiginia. 

Lovers  of  floral  cariosities  will,  I  am  snie,  keep 
a  keen  look  oat  for  these  new  competitors  for 
public  favour,  and  if  they  are  presented  to  the 
public  in  anything  approaching  good  oondltion 
and  prove  to  be  of  gwid  sise  and  aubetance,  for 
large  flowers  will  tell  in  the  hatiy  secUon  as  in  all 
othws,  they  will  no  doubt  sell  freely,  and  be  aolte 
as  remunerative  to  the  introdaoer  as  my  that  nave 
gone  before.  Whether  they  have  oome  to  stay  la 
another  point,  and  one  upon  which  It  ia  premature 
to  offer  any  decided  opinion. 


Bott^iMfMrw.— Fine  petals,  light  yellow,  passiBg  to 
white. 


Adam  de  Cmponntf.— Inoarved  petalf ,  velvety  dark 
carmine,  reverse  silvery. 

Ami  Ch.  Rabutot.—IiODg  inonrnng  peUIs,  bright 
oamine,  coppery  reverse. 

Ami  01.  £uuson.— Chrmine  •  amaraoth,  reverse 
mauve. 

Bailly  de  Sufren, — Lilac-man  re- rose,  shaded  silver. 

Baronne  d'Hericourt. — Incurved;  darker  in  colour 
than  Loots  Boehmer.  rev^rae  silvery  white. 

Belle  Art^aienne. — Globular  form,  inenrved  petals 
salmon-white,  striped  and  speekled  light  carmine, 
tipped  gold. 

Belle  Maguetone.—Qlohvilax  imnuring  Uoom;  pur- 
ple-carmine, reverse  ntvengrey. 

Blondte  de  Coattlle.— Japanese  {  long  petdk,  pure 
white. 


Chanoine  £tfsa^.— Broad  petals,  vdvety  cernine' 
amarantii,  reverse  silrery. 

Champe  £Iy«^».— Japanese  ;  red,  <fsntie  oiuuon, 
petals  tipped  dark  jellow. 
Cheveux  d'Or. — Long  fine  petals,  golden  yellow. 
ChryeantMmigte   iVIavs.  —  Japaneee    incurved ; 
dark  crimion-red,  reverse  old  gold. 

Don  Binelti, — Glohnlar  flower,  inourved  petals 
rosy  white,  edged  light  vii^et,  shaded  silvery  grey. 
Edith  Walton. — Incurving  petals,  clear  ^k. 
Empreu  of  Ruatia. — Incurved,  snowy  white. 
Enfanta  dea  Qaulea.  —  iBsnrvfld  petals,  golden- 
jellow  tinted  light  ohestnot. 
EtoUe  dea  Sous. — Long  petals,  snowy  white, 
l^veur  Roa*.—hong  ane  pfdals,  amaranth*ios*, 
centre  yellow. 

Fil  d'Araignie. — Fine  petals,  lemon  yellow. 
Fil  d'Or, — Long  fioe  petals,  ochre- yellow, 
Fila  de  Provence. — Golden  yellow,  striped  pnrple. 
FilUtte  Provcafofe.—Fearl  white,  oentn  oream.pass- 
ingto  light  carmine. 

Fle\tr  eiuoIetlMs.— Japanese!  li|^tTiolat-«)ae,tipped 
silvery  white. 
Fleur  Lyonnaiae. — Pnrpte-red,  reverse  hronse. 
Fuaet  .iuM«t.— Inourved  petals,  white  striped  ear- 
mine-amanatb,  reverse  golden  broue,paasingto  silvery 
wliite. 

Garten  Inspector  Fmlanf.— Long  incurved  petals, 
atron-yeilow. 

Qciaen  CMrich  Plums, — Bright  golden  yellow. 
Qrami-^pirt  Andri  Sauttl. — Ligat  violet,  reverse 
silvery. 

Jeanne  d'Are. — Globular  form,  Ing  inenrved  petals, 
milk-white. 

King  oj  OfMcJk  Plamss^-Cluoau-ydlow,  shaded 
bnif  and  oraone. 

L'Abhi  ilxW^.— Glohalar  flower,  ppiple-carmine- 
rose,  reverse  nirery. 

Le  IWubodour. — Light  lilac-rose,  marbled  white, 
greeaish  centre. 
3€m9.  F.  Berlin. — Broad  inenrved  petals,  cream. 
Mme.  Ferdinand  Cayeux. — Japanese,  seedling  from 
Louis  Boehmer,  ruby -red,  tipped  gold,  greenish 
centre. 

Mme.  J.  ISaweaH.  —  Glohnlar  flower,  inenrved 
petals  light  carmine  amaranth,  reverse  silvw. 

Mme.  la  Vieomteaae  de  Gardonne.— Greenish 
yellow,  reverse  striped  carmine. 
AfUe.  Jforie  A.  BauUt.— hang  petals,  oreamy  white. 
Mile.  P»iipA.— Fine  petals,  otTaiine.xose,  da^r 
centre. 

Maman  Sncanne.— Milky  white. 
Mignonne  Fleur. — Fine  petals,  salmon  flesh  colour, 
edgea  amaranth-rose. 
Miretlle.— Buff  and  liKhtroee,  shaded  oamine. 
Monarch  of  Oatrieh  Plumes.— Japanese  inburved ; 
chrome-yellow,  shaded  buff  and  amber. 

M.  Fernand  Berlin. — Light  red,  marbled  with 
white,  reverse  slightly  rilveiT. 

M.  Henri  Jocotot.— Qlobuar  form,  inenrved  petals, 
■almfin-white,  striped  violet-oarmine,  reverse  silvery. 

Jf.  Hovyn  de  Traueh6r».—Big  lobular  flower, 
inenrved  petals,  rosy  lilao,  reverse  silvery  frrey. 

Mgr.  Qfrttehe-Souiard.— Dull  white,  striped  velvety 
oarmine,  reverse  ashy  white. 
Mgr.  de  Coftrt^— Incurred  petals,  carmine-violet. 
Mr.  R.  £eadbstter.— Japanese  incurved  i  bright  gtd- 
den  yellow. 

Mra.  Dr.  Ward. — Long  broad  petals,  bronze-yellow, 
shaded  red  at  tips. 

Mra.  Wm.  TreUaae  (syn.,  Miss  Baldwin).— Long 
broad  petals,  deep  rote. 
Nacre. — Broad  incurved  petals,  delicate  pink. 
Oriental  Bm,iity. — Pearl  white,  shaded  pmk. 
Paei^.— Inenrved ;  whi'e,  shaded  silvery  pink. 
Queen  of  the  Hirautee. — Ruby-crimson. 
Seine  dea  (7aufM.-~Globalar  form,  inourved  petals 
light  Ifflnon-yellow,  passmg  to  white. 

Sapho. — Same  colour  as  Louis  Boehmer,  but  petals 
tabulated. 

Sautel. — Bright  velvety  carmine- red,  reverse  golden 
broue,  shaded  silver. 
SAluisante.— Carmine-msMnta-rose,  edges  lighter. 
SotLvenir  de  Brienne.— Velvety  dark  pnrple,  reverse 
strsw-yellow. 

Souvenir  de  Vami  L.  Coye.— Salmon-white,  passing 
to  pwe  white  towards  the  centre,  outer  peteJs  bright 
carmine. 

SoyewB. — Ltmg  fine  petals,  pure  white. 
Vauea7^8on. — Japanese ;  dark  violet-amanath  with 
lilac  reverse. 
Fisrya  de  Pnwence.— Long  petaU,  milky  white. 
Firamw.— Bright  parplek  globnlar  flower. 


Title  de  Jftmes.— Canniae-Iilac-rose,  tipped  salmon, 
pasring  to  nlvery  wUte, 
Ztut&eri, — Yellow. 


1 canary 
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NOTES  CONCBRNING  HORTICaLTURAL 
BOCIKTISa 
Tbb  seuui  ia  now  oomlog  ronnd  once  more  when 
the  various  societies,  both  large  and  small,  will  bo 
holding  their  exhibitions.  Possibly  a  few  practical 
hints  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  amend  what  are 
weak  epota  in  the  management  in  some  instanoes, 
whilst  in  otfaos  support  needs  to  be  given  to  the 
ezecatlvw  in  tfaaix  praisewarthy  eflorta  to  make 
their  rasiwotiive  shows  a  sncoeBs.  Snggeationa 
oonoomlng  the  compilation  of  the  schedules  oome 
now  too  late,  I  am  fully  aware.  It  snfBce?,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  no  schednle  is  a  comi^ete  cne 
that  does  not  oontain  classes  for  oottagers,  a  com- 
munity that  deserves  all  the  support  that  can  be 
accorded  them.  True,  they  oan  picsamably  ex- 
hibit in  what  are  termed  the  amafeear  olanea  in 
local  shows,  but  tiiey  rarely  do  this.  To  encour- 
age the  ootiager,  he  shonid  be  admitted  as  a  sub- 
scriber upon  the  payment  of  a  minimum  amount. 
Half-a-orown  to  a  cottager  is  infinitely  more,  oom- 
puatively  speakinr,  than  balf-a-gninea  to  the 
avenge  run  of  subaoribers.  An  omission  that  is 
made  frequently  by  tbe  executive  committee  is 
tbat  of  delaylcv  to  anoint  judges  in  good  time. 
These  appdntmMita  iboald  be.  made  at  least  three 
months  In  advance,  so  that  the  gentlemen  invited 
have  timetomaketheir  arrangements.  Short  notices, 
although  t^ey  may  possibly  be  aooepted,  at  the 
same  ttme  may  cause  iooonvenienoe  to  the  parties 
tbemidves.  Concerning  the  judging  itself,  an  all- 
Impcniant  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  that 
of  commencing  the  work  punctually  to  time.  Some 
schedules  spedfy  11  o'ulobk,  bat  this  hour  Is  more 
honoaredin  the  breach  than  the  observance.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  say  10.30  and  let  che 
judges  commence  at  11  o'clock  pnnctoally.  It 
mattora  not  what  time  the  jadgtaw  ia  begw.  It  i* 
expected  to  be  finished  at  a  owtafii  hoar 'when  the 
snbanlbars  and  others  (with  tbe  exhiUton  abo) 
are  admitted.  Thla  la  altc^ietber  at  variance  with 
what  it  ihotdd  be,  for  if  the  work  of  the  judges  is 
to  be  done  in  a  proper  manner,  witii  all  possible 

 ,  it  owinot  bo  harried  through.  BxhlMtora 

who'aie  late  in  staging  thus  enure  tbe  judges  an 
inconvenienoe  which  they  should  ponder  over  with 
OToflt  to  thenuelves.  It  ia  rarely  done,  bat,  never- 
theless, it  is  a  good  plan  to  ring  a  bell  as  awacnin^ 
of  the  time,  at  tlie  second  peed  a  general  dearsnoe 
beiDgmade.  ^,  ^ 

ExbiUtora  do  at  time^  as  it  werr,  hinder  the 
progress  of  preparation— in  an  unconeoioos  man- 
ner no  doubt— l^  staying  to  examine  and  decide 
upon  tbe  respective  meiits  of  their  exhibits,  tbna 
doing  ez-offldal^  what  the  jndgea  are  applied 
to  do.  Hindranoea.  on  the  other  band,  ktb  caoaed 
want  <}f  proper  management  in  the  dispoellioa  of 
the  ezbiUts.  This  subject  should  engage  tbe  serioua 
attuitlon  of  the  officials  In  charge  of  tbe  work,  for 
nothing  is  more  trying  to  exhibitors  than  having 
to  wait  or  to  have  to  re-arraoge  their  prodnctiona 
the  second  or  the  third  time.  To  aommaxtie 
these  shortoomlngs,  both  the  exeootlTe  and  the 
exbibitocs  should  bear  In  mind  that  one  hour  be- 
fore 6  a.m.  is  worth  two  after  9  o'clock.  One 
othM  note  should  be  taken  by  the  committee— 
it  is  what  has  often  struck  me  as  requiring  a 
radical  remedy,  vis.,  the  unslghtliness  of  empty 
boxes,  pots,  hand-bairovrs,  Ac.,  all  of  which  ahoold 
be  for  tbe  time  pot  out  of  sight.  There  shonid  be 
nothbig  left  either  in  tbe  show  room  or  marquee, 
or  oa^de  of  either,  tbat  would  contrast  unfavour- 
ably with  the  prodnctiona  shown.  In  some  tn- 
stanoes,  throagh  want  of  management,  tbe  exhi- 
bitor leaves  too  mnoh  to  be  done  at  the  exhibiUon 
that  might  have  been  aooomplished  at  home  pte- 
vioosly.  Dirty  flower- pots  are  an  abomination,  and 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Imiwovlsed  bona  of 
n^deaoript  forms,  In  wh^toanwigeoi^  flowws, 
ahoold  not  be  .  admitted  {  '  " 
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seadtug  la  ul  entries  in  good  time,  before  the  daj 
fixed  by  the  rales  beitu;  far  better  (ban  after  it, 
for  it  is  utterly  impoaslble  to  nmka  proper  arnuiffe- 
ments  within  the  time  wltboot  the  en  tries  to  band. 
Ab  f ar  as  praollcable,  plsats  sboald  be  admitted 
OTer-night;  the  stagii^ is  thereby Kreatlyfacilitated 
in  the  morn  log. 

The  execative  committee  shoald  oomprise 
amoDgat  Its  members  at  least  a  few  practical 
gardeners  or  narserymeo,  men  w^o  are  in  a  mea- 
sare  conversant  wltb  the  probable  exhibits.  A  few 
sach  helpers  will  be  a  great  boon  on  the  morning 
of  the  show  day  in  arraDging  the  staging.  Where 
there  are  two,  three,  or  more  marqnees  one  shoald 
if  possible  be  cleared  before  the  rest ;  this  will  per- 
mit of  the  jadges  commencing  in  good  time.  I 
have  seen  this  carried  oat,and  csn  strongly  recom- 
mead  its  extended  adoption.  Too  mach  work 
shoald  not  be  expected  from  the  jadges  ;  in  this 
respect  I  have  noted  a  decided  contrast  between 
one  show  and  another.  Sapposing  three  are  en- 
gaged to  work  together,  it  would  bo  a  deal  better 
to  engage  the  foorth  and  let  them  work  in  pairs. 
The  expense  in  doing  this  may  be  looked  at,  bat  it 
shoold  be  home  in  miod  that  aalees  the  adjudica- 
tions be  done  in  a  proper  manner,  the  show  itself 


AfHioots  claiming  almost  oar  first  attention.  With 
a  change  before  long  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
remarkably  prodactivB  year,  and  the  spring  of  1S93 
will  be  a  time  to  remember  and  on  a  par  with  the 
sammer  of  1887.  The  very  heavy  rainfall  throogh- 
ont  Pebraary  was  a  splendid  preparation  for  the 
weather  experienced  since,  and  -the  fine  weather 
has  given  an  equally  splendid  chance  for  cleaning 
off  weeds  in  the  garden.  The  old  folk  are  saying 
that  the  "  Apple  blossom  wants  christeniog,"  and 
probably  they  are  right.  Everyone  would  welcome 
a  genial  rain,  which,  however,  at  this  moment 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever.— J.  0.  Tallack. 


Rose  Garden. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  BRIERS. 
(kosa  lute  a.) 

Ahono  all  early  Rosea  the  Austrian  and  Per- 
sian Briers  are  some  of  the  most  showy.  Their 
deep  golden  yellow  tints  are  so  different  from 
all  else  in  the  garden  at  the  same  time  of  year 


Flowerg  «/  the  Aiutn'an  Copptr  Britr. 


will  eventaally  suffer  through  the  abstention  of 
exhibltore.  Finally,  it  mast  be  duly  ooosidered 
that  the  work  of  the  execotive  oommittee  is  a 
labour  of  love  and  not  one  of  remaneration,  save 
in  the  case  of  the  secretary.  Every  allowance 
must,  therefore,  be  made  where  errors  occur  which 
do  not  Eerionsly  embarrass  the  exhibitor  or  run 
cootrarr  to  the  rules  and  rwalatiotts. 

F.  R.  H.  S. 


The  weather. — For  eight  weeks,  or  since  Feb- 
ruary 27,  we  have  been  practically  without  rain. 
On  March  16  we  bad  two  fairly  heavy  showers, 
each  of  which  lasted  only  a  few  minutes.  On  April 
13  we  had  a  shower  lasting  about  five  minutes,  and 
again  on  the  17th  some  very  light  rain  fell.  These 
are  the  only  occasions  on  which  any  rain  has  fallen 
since  the  date  given  above,  and  now.  April  24, 
there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  change ;  the 
sky  is  bright  and  the  barometer  high  and  .steady. 
Last  week,  even  when  distant  thunder  was  heard 
and  tbander-clouds  seen,  the  barometer  never 
wavered,  and  this  has  been  its  condition  for  week*. 
In  spite  of  this  phenomenal  weather,  the  like  of 
which  no  one  remembers,  all  kinds  of  crops  have 
been  looking  remarkably  well,  and  yesterday,  for 
the  first  time,  some  things  showed  signs  of  soflering, 
•o  that  watering  has  to  be  fsirly  taken  in  hand, 


that  few  oan  help  admiring  them,  even  if  these 
miniature  and  semi-double  Uoses  should  not  be 
their  prime  favourites.  The  variety  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  cot  ia  one  of  the 
finest  in  this  section.  A  good  and  vigorous 
grower,  flowering  very  freely  upon  ripened 
wood,  the  Austrian  Copper  Brier  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  Roses  we  possess.  This  variety  is 
single,  and  has  a  very  pleasing  tint  of  reddish 
and  well  -  burnished  copper  throughout  its 
petals  ;  the  stamens  are  very  prominent  and 
increase  its  beauty.  This  Biose  cannot  fail  to 
please  all  who  have  the  true  type,  but,  un- 
fortanately,  a  good  many  of  the  Austrian  Yel- 
low have  been  distributed  under  the  name  of 
Austrian  Copper.  Both  are  single  or  semi- 
double  only,  varying  somewhat  in  this  respect, 
and  possess  the  same  habit  of  growth,  but  the 
former  is  s  pure  yellow  only,  and  by  no  means  so 
unique  and  pleasing  as  the  latter.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  date  Austrian  Copper  wss  sent 
out  ;  it  is  probably  a  sport  from  the 
Austrian  Yellow,  introduced  by  WiUock  in 
1833  or  1838  ;  authorities  differ  respecting  the 
date.  Harrisoni  was  introduced  from  America 
in  1830.    This  also  is  semi-doablef  but  it  is  the 


beet  pale  yellow  variety.  Persian  Yellow  is 
much  more  double,  larger  and  fuller,  while  the 
colour  is  several  degrees  deeper,  and  approach- 
ing to  golden  yellow.  Grown  as  standards 
upon  tidl  Briers  is  by  far  the  most  effectual 
method  of  cultivating  this  charming  section  of 
Roses.  They  make  long  and  slender  growth, 
which  droops  with  the  weight  of  blooms  pro- 
duced upon  such  wood  during  the  early  part  of 
June.  For  some  years  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  upon  a  lawn  I  am  acquainted  with  has 
been  a  few  good  standard  specimens  of  the 
Austrian  Copper  and  Harrisoni  Briers.  Pruning 
is  best  carried  out  during  the  summer  months, 
removing  the  wood  as  it  has  flowered,  a^nd  so 
securing  longer  and  better  matured  shoots  for 
next  year.  The  growths  should  be  well 
thinned,  aa  a  few  realty  strong  shoots  are 
much  more  valuable  than  a  mass  of  weak 
ones.  I  have  fre<^uently  seen  growths  of  5 
feet  to  8  feet,  which  have  been  completely 
covered  with  blossoms,  in  trusses  of  from  three 
to  seven  flowers,  these  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  shoot  and  causing  it  to  droop 
in  the  most  graceful  manner  tmaginabla  As 
dwarfs  they  are  too  slight,  and  do  not  stand 
up  with  sufficient  boldness  to  show  off  to  ad- 
vantage. Redoewood. 


ROSES  ON  WALLS, 


Thebb  seems  a  fair  prospect  of  a  good  crop  from 
plants  upon  sheltered  walls  and  fences,  the  last  few 
warm  days  having  helped  them  and  brouebt  them 
on  apace.  It  is  remarkable  how  mach  difference 
there  is  among  Roses  grown  on  a  wall  and  the  same 
varieties  in  the  open  border.  Bouquet  d'Or,  Sun- 
set, I'Ideal,  Qloire  de  Dijon,  Ac,  are  In  bloom  in 
some  places ;  while  the  same  varieties  away  from 
the  wall  have  only  made  growths  of  4  inches  or  so, 
and  are  not  showing  their  buds  yet.  On  a  house  in 
my  Qeighboarhood  a  grand  plant  of  Sir  Joseph 
PaxtoQ  has  existed  for  over  twenty  years,  invari- 
ably prodacing  a  good  crop  of  blooms.  It  is  an 
early  variety  and  is  generally  the  first  out.  This 
season,  however,  it  seems  fully  three  weeks  behind 
myplants  of  Mme.  Falcot,  Sunset  and  I'ldeat. 

When  we  note  what  a  wonderful  effect  the 
slight  shelter  of  a  wall  or  fence  has  upon  Roses, 
one  may  well  wonder  at  their  being  so  uttle  culti- 
vated in  cool  or  unhealed  houses.  It  is  only  the 
cold,  changeable  and  unkind  weather  that  needs 
keeping  from  Roses  under  glass,  and  with  the 
slight  protection  generally  afforded  Pesches  and 
Nectarmes  in  the  way  of  copings,  kc  ,  Roses  may 
be  had  fally  three  weeks  to  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  and  with  much  better  colour  and  BobBt«nce 
than  are  usually  obtained  under  greenhouse  cul- 
ture. Not  only  do  we  get  our  earliest  outdoor 
Roses  upon  sheltered  walls,  but  we  also  secure  the 
very  latest  from  the  same  plants.  The  Tea-scented 
and  Noisette  sections  furnish  our  best  wall  Roses, 
and  these  mvariably  make  a  lot  of  wood  late  in 
the  autumn,  oftentimes  only  to  be  cot  down  by 
early  frosts  when  grown  in  the  open.  On  a  wall, 
however,  they  receive  the  name  invaluable  protec- 
tion as  in  the  spring,  and  consequently  this  late 
growth  matures  into  some  very  acceptable  blooms. 

As  a  rule,  also,  the  wood  of  such  plants  gets 
much  better  ripened,  and  is  able  to  withstand 
winters  which  often  cut  back  a  great  deal  of  the 
growth  upon  Roses  in  the  open  border.  More  than 
once  I  have  gathered  a  full  crop  of  Caroline 
Kuster,  Mme.  Falcot,  Mme.  des  Tartar,  Safrano, 
ice,  during  "chill  December"  from  a  favourably 
situated  wall,  the  came  plants  having  produced 
early  blossoms  as  well.  It  is  no  more  barm  or 
greater  strain  upon  the  plants  to  mature  their  late 
growth  Into  blossoms  than  to  have  it  crippled  and 
rendered  uselesB  by  frost ;  of  the  two  I  think  It  is 
less,  the  frost  being  such  an  annataral  and  in- 
jurioos  check.  However  high  and  good  a  wall 
may  be,  1  would  not  advise  all  climbing  varieties 
being  used.  Nothing  can  be  prettier  or  more 
profitable  than  a  few  of  the  shorter  growing  BoEes 
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amnig  tlra  more  ramiMUit  climbers,  Anna  OUUier, 
MMtId  tou  Hontte,  Sanset,  Edith  Oifford,  Lnclole. 
Mn».  Hoste,  Perle  das  Jardins,  tco.,  planted  alter- 
nately with  strong  climbers  wiU  be  anra  to  iriTe 
satufaation.  This  method  of  planting  wlU  clothe 
the  wall  quicker  and  avoid  the  nnf  nroishod  bottsnu 
often  foand  where  strong  growers  only  are  used. 
Besides  thi?,  there  is  another  great  advantage  de- 
rived from  this  system.  The  extra  vigoroos  growers 
only  prodace  one  good  crop  a  season,  and  are  almost 
mtaos  any  flowers  daring  the  sommer  and  antamn, 
and  while  they  are  developing  growth  for  next 
seasons  bloom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  varieties 
S*??  prodnoe  a  succession  of  flowers 

daring  flve  or  six  months.  Even  while  one  crop  is 
being  realised,  yoong  growths  are  pasbing  oat  for 
a  mocessicnial  thow  of  bloom.  p 


OLIMBINO  BOSKS  UNDER  GLASS. 
Thi  present  is  a  most  important  time  anu»» 
these  both  among  established  plants  and  lOro 
where  new  plantations  are  contemplated.  It 
is  well  known  that  climbing  Rosea  must  pos- 
sess good  wood  and  be  w^l  established  it  a 
gtoaiiog  and  satisfactory  crop  is  to  be  realised. 
Flants  that  are  well  estabUsbed  wiU  already  have 
finished  flowering  for  this  seasm.  Last  year's 
wocd  should  be  cot  oat,  and  all  the  eDeigy  of  the 
planto  thrown  ifato  the  vigorous  growths  which 
promise  to  develop  Into  long  rods  during  the  pre- 
sent spring  and  snmmer.  No  other  wood  is  of 
much  service  among  the  strong  climbers,  and  eveiv 
enooangement  should  be  aitorded  it.  In  the  pro- 
dnotton  of  bloom  and  growth  the  roots  have  got 
Into  f  uU  woifang  order,  and  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  remove  too  much  of  the  wood  at  one  time.  In 
a  previous  note  I  mentioned  as  the  resnlt  ot  obser- 
vations that  canker  frequently  attacked  many 
strong  Roses  like  Marfichal  Niel,  Sco.,  from  a  too 
sodden  and  complete  check  of  the  sap  rapidly  beinir 
formed  by  the  roots,  which  are  naturally  at  high 
presBore  at  present.  To  further  confirm  thU,  let 
some  reader  take  the  trooblo  to  Uft  a  por^  of  the 
iwts  from  a  plant  so  treated,  say  about  a  fortnight 
after  all  of  the  wood  has  been  cut  hard  back  He 
will  almost  invariably  find  the  points  of  the  grow- 
ing roots  either  dead  or  semi-ripened.  This  shows 
oonclnsively  how  severe  a  check  they  received.  If 
the  wood  from  a  strong  phmt  is  removed  in  two 
operations,  this  evil  is  avoided. 

When  the  young  growths  are  well  at  work  again, 
apply  plenty  of  weak  liquid  manure.  At  this 
stage  Hoses  reqoire  a  lot  of  water,  and  if 
thu  be  slightly  charged  with  stlmuUnts,  it  is 
far  more  beneficial  than  the  same  amount  of  ma- 
nure applied  at  stated  intervals.  Do  not  try  to 
seoore  many  of  these  ling  rods ;  two  or  three  good 
ones  to  a  plant  will  give  much  more  satisfactory 
remits  both  as  reganls  quantity  and  qoality  of 
blooms.  Following  out  this  name  idea  of  esta- 
Wlshed  plants  and  well-matured  wood,  it  must  be 
evident  that  it  is  much  better  to  turn  out  a  young 
plant  cow  and  secure  its  establishment  in  the  bor- 
der for  next  season's  use.  Plants  that  were 
■OiToely  strong  enongh  to  flower  well  this  season 
will  make  the  best  for  planting  out  now.  In  any 
case  let  the  border  be  well  prepared,  being  deeply 
moved  and  liberally  msnnred.  A  mixture  of  ma- 
nnre  and  soil  is  preferable.  You  then  afford  the 
Soee  a  choice,  and  the  plants  invariably  do  better 
under  such  conditions.  Take  care  to  incorporate 
altair amount  of  manure  deep  down  in  the  soil. 
When  the  Rose  roots  arrive  there  they  will  need 
more  nonrisbmeot  than  generally  existoin  a  sub- 
soil, however  good  it  maybe;  while  i he  surface 
roots  may  be  fed  annually,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  the  lower  ones  unless  provided  for  at  the  time 
of  planting.  These  newly-planted  Roses  may  be 
out  back  hard  at  the  time  of  torning  them  out,  as 
their  roots  will  be  some  weeks  before  they  take  to 
the  fresh  soil.  Climbing  Porie  des  Jardins  is  a 
grand  Rose  that  should  not  be  omilted  where  one 
contemplates  taming  oat  fresh  plants  ;  nor  thould 
W.  A.  Richardson,  I'ldeal,  and  Heine  Uarie  Hen- 
riette.  The  last  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  red 
Rose  to  grow  under  glass.  The  ooioor  in  maob 


more  viFid  under  glass  thao  out  of  doors ;  it  is  an 
excellent  grower,  equally  free  blooming  with 
Mar^:hal  Niel,  and  more  reliable".  The  flowers 
Ia«  a  long  time,  and  do  not  put  on  that  dull  ap- 
pearance BO  soon  seen  when  this  variety  is  culti- 
vated in  the  open  air.  Climbing  Niphetos  is  an- 
other comparatively  new  variety  that  deserves 
recommendation  te  intending  planters  ;  nor  should 
Mme.  Berard  be  omitted  where  room  can  be  afforded. 
I  would  place  these  varieties  in  the  following 
order :  Mariohal  Niel,  W.  Alien  Richardson,  Heine 
Marie  Henriottei  I'ldeal,  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins, 
CllmbiDg  Niphetos,  and  Ume.  Berard. 

BlDQKVOOD. 


Boae  Caroline  Teatont,  sent  out  by  HU.  Fer- 
net and  Dacher.  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  La 
™ico  typ^  It  ifl  more  highly  coloured  ttian  La 
Fzaaoe  and  does  not  reflex  ito  petals  quite  so 
much.  As  a  pot  plant  it  has  been  superb  with  me 
«iis  spring,  and  was  also  one  of  the  beat  light 
HosM  in  the  open  last  summer.  Ita  habit  of  growth, 
freedom  of  flowering  and  size  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  when  known  it  will  be  one  of  toe  most 
popular  Roses  we  have.— R. 


Among  the  Boaea.— On  the  whole,  Roses 
move  more  by  the  calendar  than  fruit  trees  and 
other  flow«ing  shmbs  and  bushes ;  henoe,  while 
not  a  few  frnlt  trees  and  such  as  the  May  or  white 
Thorn  are  fnlly  a  month  ahead  of  oormid  time  on 
this  25th  of  April,  the  Rosea  have  moved  by  tbe 
calendar  rather  than  the  forcing,  and  to  soch  good 
purpose,  that  many  of  them  are  but  little  forwarder 
than  usual.  Of  course.  Marfichal  Niel  and  otiier 
Roses  on  hot  walls  and  In  hot  borders  may  be 
seen  in  an  unseasonably  early  state ;  but,  never- 
thdess,  they  have  not  leaped  forward  with  such 
rashes  as  froit  trees  and  bashes.  Roses  have  not 
run  away  from  time  bo  fast  and  so  far  as  froit 
trees,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  still  clean 
and  full  of  promise  of  a  good  Rose  time  just  a 
week  or  ten  dajs  earlier  than  usual.  But 
May  may  make  or  mar  the  Rose  as  well  as  the 
fruit  harvest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
prove  pn^itious.  Never  were  April  tears  or 
showers  more  missed  or  more  de^red.  It  may 
still  be  hoped  they  may  come  in  sadi  measure  and 
time  as  to  ensure  a  full  fruit  basket  and  save  our 
Hoses  from  serious  risk  of  failare  or  of  Uoominir 
imperfectly  out  oX  season.— D.  T.  F. 

Born  and  qieinatisas.~To  plant  Hybrid  Per- 
petual  Roses  and  Clematises  together  is  not,  I  think 
a  good  suggestion.  To  plant  Clematises  with  tbe 
stronger  growing  Teas  and  Noisettes,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  rambling  Roses,  produces  much  the  best 
effect,  and  is,  I  think,  the  better  way  to  utilise 
them.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  floral  pictures  we 
have  m  the  pleasure  grounds  hen  to  that  produced 
by  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Glematia  devonieosis 
one  of  the  patens  section.  Both  ramble  together 
over  some  old  tree  stamps—A.  Yomro,  Abberley 

Bose  foliagre.— The  beauties  of  Rose  foliage, 

especiaUy  in  a  young  state,  are  so  great,  that  I  pro- 
pose naming  a  few  of  the  handsomest  and  moat 
pleasing  varieties.  With  the  exception  of  Captain 
Christy,  Duke  of  Conoaught,  and  a  few  more,  most 
of  the  fine-foliaged  varieties  belong  to  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes.  First  among  these  must  come 
Perle  de  Lyon,  introduced  by  Ducher  in  1872.  The 
bloom  of  this  Rose  is  not  good  except  in  a  very  dry 
season,  but  the  foliage  is  so  exquisitely  handsome, 
liaving  a  dark  crimson  and  metallic  shade  with  a 
beaatifal  gloss  over  all,  that  it  ia  well  worth  culti- 
vation for  this  feature  alooe.  Sunset  is  another 
grand  fohaged  variety,  and  also  one  of  onr  meet 
reliable  Rose*  for  autumn  flowering.  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Earl  of  Dafferin,  Fisher  Holmes,  and 
Comtesse  d'Oxford  are  all  grand  both  for  foliage 
and  bloom.  I  have  several  old  and  strong-crowing 
plants  of  Mme.  Dennis  and  Marie  Opoix  that 
seldom  produce  blooms  of  any  merit,  but  they  are 
wdl  worth  the  ground  they  occupy  simply  to  pro- 
vide ont  foliage  to  go  with  other  Rosea  wbioh  one 
cannot  cut  BO  freely  without  theloBsofmany  vala- 


able  blooms.  For  ezaonl%  tiwre  is  nothln;t  mora 
in  keeping  with  aohtdoelit^budof  Hme.  FalocA, 
I'ldeal,  Isab^  Spmnt,  or  W.  Allan  Blobardeon 
when  used  as  a  coat  flower  than  a  Utile  young 
and  highly  coloured  foliage.  It  ia  far  beyond 
Fern  or  any  other  material  for  bacUng  a  buttoo- 
hole  of  Roses,  and  when  frequently  cut  as  new 
growth  forms,  strong  growers  like  Mme.  Dennis 
prodnoe  a  large  quaniity  of  suitable  growths, 
which  stand  remarkably  well.  Souvenir  d'EUse 
Vardon.  Edith  Gifford,  p?gged-down  plants  of  Mme. 
Berard,  and  in  fact  almost  all  of  the  Tea-scented 
section  form  quite  a  showy  feature  independent  of 
their  blooms.  Grown  heuthily'and  kept  clean,  I 
do  not  know  of  a  more  ^eadng  steht  to  the  rosa- 
rlan  than  these  and  sImUar  varied.  Then  there 
are  the  deep  and  cool  greens  of  the  rogosa  section. 
These  are  so  free  from  diseases  and  Insect  peats 
that  they  aro  sure  to  be  pleasing,  ani  to  my  mind 
wortUer  of  cultivation  than,  many  otliar  deciduous 
shmbs  that  are  much  more  extenfively  planted. 
— R. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 


Some  few  weeks  back  I  mentioned  that  m7 
Roses  wera  rather  backward.  In  the  same 
iasue  one  of  ^oor  correspondente  gave  an  opinion 
almostopposite  to  mine,  and  since  that  "X  H.'' 
has  remarked  upon  the  forwardness  of  his 
plants.  In  my  article  I  was  speaking  of  my 
Roses  generally,  and  I  afcill  consider  thtat 
backward.  But  upon  a  warm  wall  I  hare 
several  that  are  showing  colour,  while  my 
neighbour  actually  cut  a  fine  bunch  of  bloosu  on 
April  20.  The  plante  were  in  the  warm  south- 
weat  corner  of  two  buildings,  and  consisted  of 
MarSchal  Niel,  Olotre  de  Dijon,  RSve  d'Or,  and 
Reine  Sfarie  Henriette.  Recent  froste  follow- 
ing warm  days  have  been  very  trying  to  Rosea 
with  much  young  growth  upon  them.  In  such 
a  position  as  east  or  south-east,  where  the  sun 
bursta  upon  the  growth  in  full  power  while 
frost  is  still  upon  it,  serious  crippling  has  al- 
ready resulted.  A  south-west  aspect,  on  the 
other  hand,  atroids  this.  The  sun  has  also 
been  so  bright  d  late,  that  warm  walls  have 
been  able  to  radiate  sufficient  heat  throagh  the 
night  to  avoid  any  injunr  from  late  frosts. 
This  applies  more  especiaUy  to  thoee  with  a 
south-west  aspect,  and  which  catoh  the  sun's 
rays  until  the  last,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
the  sudden  change  early  in  the  morning  at 
sunrise.  Excepting  in  these  favourable  posi- 
tions, I  do  not  think  Roses  are  particularly 
forward  considering  the  weather  we  hare  been 
experiencing  in  mid-Susaex.  Newly-planted 
R(»es  are  undoubtedly  backward  with  me. 

Maggots  have  already  put  in  an  appearance 
here  and  there,  and  must  be  warred  gainst 
at  once,  pinching  the  leaves  and  careful  nand- 
picking  being  by  far  the  surest  and  most  simple 
remedies.  In  sheltered  places,  ton,  the  green  ■ 
fly  is  rery  prevalent,  and  again  bears  out  the 
belief  that  it  ia  more  troublesome  during  the 
prer^ence  of  cold  winds.  By  all  means  com- 
mence cleaning  your  plants  as  soon  as  tJio  aphis 
or  ma^oti  appears. 

Many  of  my  readns  hare  doubUess  planted 
some  stocks  for  future  budding  in  July  or 
August.  In  the  case  of  standard  Briers  espe- 
cially it  is  well  to  look  these  over  frequently 
and  cut  out  any  eyes  growing  from  above  or 
below  the  desired  height  {or  your  future  plant. 
I  would  not  leave  more  than  two  or  three  of 
the  most  likely  shooto,  these,  properly  budded, 
being  quite  sufficient.  It  is  much  easier  to  re- 
move surplus  shoots  as  they  break,  and  you  iJso 
concentrate  the  full  strength  into  those  to  be 
budded  later  on.  In  the  case  of  Roses  budded 
last  season,  whether  dwarfs  or  standards,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  ctfefnlly  seonring  ani 
yoong  growt^gf[|?fe^Bfl«i^g^ 
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especially  if  aocompaoied  with  a  Ubtle  raio,  will 
be  apt  to  break  out  the  young  planta  wnole- 
Mle.  Such  aid8  to  anpport  are  not  necessary 
after  the  &8t  or  maiden  season,  as  by  then 
the  plants  have  attained  robustness  and  are 
thoroughly  set  to  tiie  stock.  Dwarf  stocks,  if 
propel^  looked  over  at  the  time  of  planting, 
will  not  be  throwing  any  suckers  yet ;  when 
they  do,  these  also  must  be  removed  imme- 
diately and  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Earlier  in  these  notes  Z  spoke  of  Rosea  being 
cut  back  by  frost.  In  some  cases  where  the 
foli^  has  not  been  turned  black  the  check  has 
been  sufficient  to  stop  the  growth  and  cause 
Buoh  to  turn  blind.  I  would  recommend  that 
most  of  this  growth  be  cut  away  at  once,  or  at 
any  rate  well  shortened  back.  This  will  induce 
other  dormant  eyes  to  push  into  growth  more 
surely  and  strongly  than  they  wouU  otherwise 
do,  and  as  we  may  now  reasonably  expect 
warmw  and  more  seasonaUe  weather,  as  far  as 
nights  and  mornings  go,  such  second  growths 
ought  to  produce  good  blooms  fairiy  early. 

P.S. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Hose  Ma  Capuoine  (Lent,  ISTl)  ia  an  in- 
different grower.  It  is  dmoit  sinifle,  bat  ia  the  bad 
■tate.it  is  me  of  the  pretHeat  oopper-oolonred  Roses 
we  have. 

Rose  Btlloe  Bella  (Bennett,  1889)  n  very  tweet- 
Boeoted  and  a  grand  bntton-bole  Rose.  It  19  not 
particolarl;  strong  in  {prowth,  but  very  free-flowering 
and  of  a  moat  exqainte  coppery  peacb,  and  fieab 
oolonr. 

Bose  Colonel  Felix  Breton  is  a  grand  dark 
Bote  of  the  Abel  Cani^re  type.  It  does  not  bam  in 
the  ann  to  the  same  extent  as  A.  Cairidre  and  Pierre 
Nottntg,  and  although  not  qnite  bo  strong  a  grower 
■s  these,  with  me  it  is  a  more  nieftU  Boae  thui 
dtfaer.— N. 

Rose  Elie  Morel  (Idaband,  1867)  has  been  passed 
by  snch  ^and  Tsrieties  as  Mme.  (Gabriel  Lnizet,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Ac.,  bat  it  is  stiil  a  great  favourite  nith 
me.  It  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  to  flower,  and  f  een 
early  in  the  morning,  has  a  moat  exquisite  soft  silvery 
eolonr  entirely  its  own. — R. 

Bose  Duchess  of  Bedford  (Postans,  1879).— 
Although  a  very  poor  grower,  this  Rose  prodnccs  tome 
extra  grand  blooms.  No  other  Rose  poasesses  the 
same  night  and  glowing  scarlet-crimsoo  shade,  which 
is  often  peculiarly  mi  ttled  and  striped  with  a  lighter 
shade.  It  is  andoabtedly  a  deUcste  Rose  and  requires 
a  warm  position. 

Rose  Duke  of  Connaught  (Panl  and  Son, 
1876)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  foliaged  Roses  Bmong  the 
tme  Hybrid  Per^etuals.  It  is  not  so  large  as  some, 
but  every  Uoom  is  perfect,  and  as  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced more  freely  in  the  aatomn — a  time  when  pink 
Roses  predominate— Uie  bright  velvety  crimson  colour 
is  most  acceptable. 

Rose  Captain  Christy  (Lacharme,  1873).  now 
classed  Hs  a  Hybrid  Tea,  and  one  of  the  moat  satisfac- 
tory Roses  for  a  town  ^[arden,  is  worth  cultivating 
for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  alone.  It  requires  the 
Bsedlieg  or  cutting  Brier  atock,  rather  hard  pruning 
and  generous  treatment.  It  ia  quite  diaUnct  from 
other  Roses  and  possesses  a  peculiar  and  pleasing  shade 
of  flesh  colour. 

Rose  Dooteur  Andry  (E.  Verdier^  1864),  de- 
scribed in  the  National  Rose  Society'a  list  as  most 
reliable,  is  another  of  the  uncertain  Roses  with  me. 
Like  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  it  is  qnite  a  different  Rose  on 
one  miuter  of  my  ground.  Both  of  these  are  really 
grand  R^ses  and  quite  diatioct,  and  in  the  majority  of 
oises  may  be  deoended  upen  to  produce  quantities  of 
good  blooms. — R. 

Rose  Comtesse  d'Oxford  ((?nillot  p6ri>,  1869) 
is  anoth°r  Rose  that  seems  to  have  almost  equal  claims 
to  the  Hybrid  Tea  section  with  Captain  Christy.  Its 
foliage  shows  a  great  deal  of  the  Tea  and  China  Uood. 
This  Rose  is  described  as  most  relial^,  but  I  find  it 
peculiar  npon  some  soils.  In  one  |K>rtiou  of  my  ground 
it  it  far  from  a  pood  Rose,  while  in  another  it  is  all 
that  can  be  desu«d.  A  nugni&oently  shiqied  flower, 
oolonr  shaded  eanniiM,  with  a  tinge  of  violet.— P. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


AZ&LEA.  MOLLIS. 

Tbb  Japanese  Azalea,  and  its  beautiful  Tarie- 
ties  and  hybrids  are  npidly  getting  well  known, 
and  it  is  only  until  quite  recently,  so  to  speak, 
that  this  charming  class  of  hardy  early-floweriog 
shrubs  has  been  seen  to  any  extent  in  English 
gardens.  There  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  cha- 
racter in  Ae  race  of  A.  mollis,  and  the  idea 
that  they  are  in  any  way  tender  ia  being  gradu- 
ally exploded.  Shrubs  that  in  even  mtMerately 
exposed  positions  will  live  through  such  pecu- 
liarly trying  winters  as  those  of  recent  yean 
cannot  be  tender  in  the  least,  faring  better 
than  many  things  that  are  considered  more 
hardy.  A  group  in  the  foreground  of  dark* 
leaved  shrubs  makes  a  splendid  pictare  of 
various  colours,  and  a  good  selection  of  the 
varieties  of  A.  mtdlts  oomprises  a  great  range 
of  shades,  from  steaw  colour  to  intMise  soarlet, 
peculiarly  Inilliant  when  lib  up  by  the  sunshine 
of  a  spring  day.  In  planting  bold  ^ups  in 
the  gudeu  the  chief  thii^  is  to  give  them 
shelter  from  early  frosts,  which  are  apt  to  in- 
jure tiie  buds  and  expanded  flowers,  but  ex- 
cept tor  this  precaution  little  need  be  said 
concerning  their  treatment.  Many  spots 
abound  in  all  good  gudena  where  the  hardy 
Azaleas  (A.  mollis  in  particular)  may  be  placed 
—shady  quiet  comers,  away  from  winds  and 
the  influence  of  early  frosts,  just  the  positions 
that  agree  with  this  delightful  class  of  early 
spring-flowering  shrubs.  The  soil  that  suite 
them  best  is  peat,  but  fibty  loam  will  produce 
good  plants.  In  such  gardens  as  Dropmore, 
where  the  Rhododendrons  attain  great  luxuri- 
ance, the  varieties  of  A.  mollis  are  quite  at 
home,  uid  in  the  best  tree  nnnKtdes  tney  now 
mi^e  a  brilliant  mass  of  colour,  a  wekome 
sight  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  dark-leaved 
shrubs  for  contrast.  Hybrids  have  been  ob- 
tained by  crossing  A.  mollis  with  A  pontics 
and  the  Ghent  varieties,  and  many  beautiful 
things  have  resulted,  raised  often  and  seen  in 
high  perfection  in  Continental  gardena  This 
year  A.  mollis  is  flowering  remarkably  well,  due 
to  the  sunny  weather,  and  a  large  group  iu  full 
bloom  is  almost  dazzling  to  look  at  through  the 
rich  variety  of  brilliant  colours  displayed  in  a 
good  selection.  The  race  is  gradually  im- 
proving. The  flowers  are  not  only  very 
charming  for  their  extensive  variety  in  colour- 
ing, but  individually  they  are  of  Urge  size, 
full  rounded  form,  each  segment  broad,  robust, 
and  firm. 

One  great  use,  however,  of  the  plants  of  the 
A.  mollis  type  is  their  value  for  flowering  in 
pots  under  glass,  and  at  the  exhibitions  both  in 
England  a^  abroad  they  make  a  eonswonons 
feature.  A  variety  named  Anthony  Koster, 
after  tite  gre*^  Dutch  grower  and  raiser,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  I«ne  and  Son,  Bei^hamsted, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety on  Apnl  11  last  This  was  of  the  A. 
mollis  type,  and  represented  a  very  fine  va- 
riety, the  flowers  fimy  2  inches  across,  well 
shaped,  and  brilliantiy  coloured,  deep  orange- 
yellow,  in  which  one  could  detect  a  suspicion 
of  rose.  Every  twig  was  smothered  with 
bloom,  and  in  regard  to  the  hardy  Azaleas  a  great 
feature  of  the  shrubs  is  their  freedom  in  flower- 
ing, bold  clusters  of  flowers  unrelieved  by  leaf- 
age. There  are  few,  if  any,  shrubs  of  greater 
valueforearly  blooming  underglass  than  A.  moliis, 
and  either  small  or  older  specimens  are  a  mass 
tA  flowers.  Whan  under  glass  all  risk  of  injury 
from  late  frosts  is  removed,  and  the  finest 
gnmps  may  bs  formed  in  the  gre»hoaaa  or 


conservatoi?  with  them,  mixed  with  a  judicious 
seleotiim  of  other  subjects.  Hud  forcing  ia 
injurious.  The  plants  require  to  be  brought  on 
gently  in  heat^  and  thm  the  flowen  last  a  con- 
aideraUe  time  in  beauty  both  on  tiie  plants  and 
when  out  for  vases,  A  few  sprigs  of  the 
quieter  ooloured  flowers  mixed  witii  Ferns  or 
other  suitable  foliage  are  very  charmiag.  In 
many  gardens  much  waste  occurs  through  the 
Azaleas,  after  they  hare  been  forced,  being  in- 
differentiy  treated  afterwards  ;  but  if  they  are 
required  i^ain  for  the  same  object,  they  should 
be  well  attended  to.  After  blooming  in  a 
warm  house,  it  is  not  policy  to  remove  them  at 
once  to  the  open,  where  they  are  exposed  to 
thevicissitudesof  the  early  spring  season.  When 
the  flowers  are  over,  prune  back  the  shoots  and 
remove  the  plants  to  a  cold  frame.  It  is  quite 
unneceesazy  to  coddle  them,  so  give  as  much 
air  as  possiUe  when  the  weather  is  not  too 
oold.  When  they  have  got  hardened  and  frosts 
are  over,  plant  them  out  in  a  well-prepared  bed 
in  a  moderately  shady  position,  the  soil  iA  a 
good  fibry  loam,  or,  better  still,  peat,  and  in 
dry  weather  mve  water.  During  the  summer 
they  will  make  moderate  headway,  not  much,' 

Eerhaps,  but  the  year  after  they  will  be  in  Ml 
ealth  and  strength.  Even  those  who  have 
only  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  may  grow  A 
mollis  to  perfection  if  the  plants  are  potted 
some  time  in  the  autumn,  and  the  many  varie- 
ties can  be  strongly  recommended  for  this 
purpose. 

Aithough  there  are  many  named  kinds  dis- 
tinguished by  their  well-shaped  flowers,  a  good 
selection  of  unnamed  seedlings  will  give  a 
great  variety  of  the  most  refined  and  showy 
oolouxs.  Y.  G. 


Vitis  heteroph^Ua  humnlifolia.— J.  Otto 
writes  me  saying  ne  has  received  stHne  pluts  of 
the  Hop-leaved  Vine  from  Japan.  Do  I  know  any- 
thing of  it  ?  I  believe  the  plant  to  be  the  variety 
named  above ;  at  least  this  is  the  only  Vine  I  know 
which  is  called  the  Hop-leaved  Vine,  and  thU  plant 
is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China  The  plant  is  not 
new,  having  been  in  cultivation  some  years,  but  is 
not  much  distribnted  in  this  oountry.  It  is  a 
slender  climbing  plant-,  growing  some  6  feet  in 
height,  clothed  with  good-sized  leaves,  which  are 
usually  three-Iobed,  with  serrated  edges ;  bnt  in 
some  instances  five  lobes  are  developed,  and  it 
boars  freely  buccbes  of  soft  Une  globular  berries, 
whioh  from  their  odonr  are  very  oraamental.  It 
will  grow  In  the  open  air  and  does  best  on  a  south 
wall.— W. 

_  Magnolia  Soulangeana  was  in  splendid 
bloom  a  few  days  ago  at  Syon  House,  where, 
perhaps,  is  the  finest  specimen  of  this  in  the  country. 
The  snow-white  Magnolia  conspicua  had  also  been 
very  fine.  M.  Soulangeana  has  white  flowers, 
fiasbed  with  parple,  and  th^  appear  later  than 
those  oi  the  type.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
hybrid  between  M.  conntioua  and  M.  obovata  end 
the  many  points  of  simlbrl^  in  the  hybrid  to  its 
sapposed  parents  favour  this  theory.  A  latse  tree 
of  it  is  very  beautiful,  the  flowers  bold  and  diflfna- 
ing  a  sweet  strong  fragrance.  The  Syon  House 
tree  ha9  attained  considerable  dimensiona  It  is 
planted  not  far  from  H.  conapicna,  and  provides  a 
succession  of  the  cnp-shaped  fragrant  flowers. 

The  Japanese  Maples.— We  have  notioed 
lately  the  beauty  of  the  Japanese  Maples  in  gar- 
dens, and  they  seem  to  be  finer  this  year  than  usual, 
doabtless  owing  to  the  sunny  character  of  the  pre- 
sent spring.  The  species,  Acer  pilmatnm,  is  a 
feature  at  Syon  House,  and  it  does  not  require 
many  plants  to  make  a  brave  show  of  intense  crim- 
son colour.  Bat  although  this  type,  also  known  as 
A  polymorphum,  is  the  best  known,  there  ue 
many  charming  varieties  displaying  delightfat 
shades  of  eolonr,  and  the  leases  aradeUcattft  aat. 
as,  for  InrtaiB^g^fl2«ed^DfWSSOT 
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Septemlobam,  el^ann,  liDeuifollam,  and  iti  deep 
crimson-leaTed  kind  Dnmed  atro-pnrptireiini  are 
also  good  forms.  Bat  if  only  one  kind  is  required 
to  form  a  bold  group,  the  type  (A.  palmatam)  is  as 
good -as  any,  and  the  leaves  as  they  get  older 
deepen  In  colour.  The  Japanese  Maplee  make  slow 
growth,  but  they  spread  out  into  deoBo  heads  and 
have  a  flqe  appearance  when  grouped  ti^tber  on 
the  outskirts  of  the. lawn.  They  may  be  recom- 
mended especially  for  small  gardens,  as  the  several 
kinds  oooapr  Utile  space  and  oonttlbnte  a  rich 
TBTi^of  cdooTB  from  deep  crimson  to  light  green. 
Even  a  single  specimen  of  snch  a  kind  as  the  type 
looks  well,  the  yoong  leaves  being  remarkably 
bright,  but  they  deepen  in  shade  towards  the  sum- 
mer. Little  comparatively  is  seen  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  Japanese  Maples  in  gardens,  bat  the 
reason  is  that  they  are  usnallT  thonght  tender. 
Tbis  is  happily  not  the  case,  verifled  well  by  their 
behETioor  daring  the  past  tzying  winter,  when 
tbings  asoally  oonsidered  quite  haray  were  killed 

'  The  Judas  Tree  (Cerois  sillqnaatram)  was 
bursting  into  bloom  a  few  days  ago  m  the  gardens 
at  Bj<m  House,  Brentford,  where  there  are  several 
fine  trees;  wbich,  when  in,  full  bloom,  are  a  sheet 
of  purplish  colour.  The  Cercis  is  a  piotoresqne 
tree,  not  tall,  but  spreading  cot  into  a  head  of 
qnaUit  aspect,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  pro- 
fosely  on  the  old  wood.  One  aperamen  stands 
out  mng\j,  and  makes  an  Interesting  piotnre.  It  is 
under  these  oonditlcms  that  the  full  character  of 
the  tree  is  revealed,  not  when  crowded  up  amongst 
a  host  of  other  things,  deprived  of  light,  air,  and 
space  to  make  proper  growth.  For  several  hun- 
dreds of  years  the  Cercis  has  beantified  English 
gardens,  as  it  was  introduced  fnnn  Southern 
Surope  iQ'1696,  and  to  get  the  tree  In  full  cha- 
racter. It  mast  be  left  to  grow  to  old  age,  as  then 
It  assnmes  its  pictnresqne  character.  Unfortu- 
nately, growth  Is  not  very  rapid,  but  flowers  are 
plentifully  produced  on  young  specimens.  The 
Cercis  grows  readily  on  aU  ordinary  soils.  C. 
cauadensiB  is  the  American  Jadas  Tree.  It  has 
an  irregular  rounded  head  and  cordate  leaves  of  a 
fine  green  coloar,  whilst  the  flowers  are  pink, 
borne  profusely,  and  appear  before  the  leafage.  A 

ffpular  name  for  it,  besides  American  Judas  Tree, 
Bed  Bad,  in  allusion  to  its  flowers.  This  species 
is  not  common  in  English  ^i^rdens,  but  it  makes  an 
attiactive  feature,  especially  when  planted  singly, 
to  show  oS  its  chiuacteristic  features.  The  Japan 
Judas  Tree  (C.  japonioa),  whioh  is  synonymoas 
with  C.  dhlnensis.  i»  a  nsefnl,  small  tree,  the  head 
rounded,  and  the  cordate  leaves  of  deep  green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  deep  rose  and  larger  than 
those  of  the  other  kinds.  C' siliqnastrum  is  the 
best  known,  and  many  flne  specimens  occur  in  the 
older  gardens.  A  coloured  plate  of  the  Judas  Tree 
was  given  in  Tbh  Gabdbh,  October  16, 1892. 

Hhododendron  arboreiun,  we  noticed,  was 
very  beautiful  recently  both  at  Dropmore  and 
Syon  House.  It  is  a  splendid  species  for  Impart- 
ing rich  oolonr  to  tiis  garden,  the  deep  crn»on 
flowarheads  In  flne  contrast  to  the  abundant  dark 
green  leafage.  The  flnest  effect  is  gained  when  a 
shmb  in  full  bloom  is  planted  with  a  Imckground 
of  trees,  and  at  a  point  where  its  mass  of  brilliant 
flowers  comes  clearly  into  view.  This  species  Is 
also  a  noble  subject  for  the  winter  garden,  and  is 
always  worth  seeing  In  tbe  spring  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew.  It  varies  in  colonr,  but  the  type  is 
therlchest,  tbe  flowers  intense  crimson — a  brilliant 
set-off  to  tbe  abundant  leafage.  Roseum  has  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  there  are  other  interestiog 
colours. 

A  beautifol  bed  at  Kew  in .  the  open  near 
the  greenhouse  is  well  worthy  of  note.  A  few 
things  of  much  beauty  are  the  free-flowering 
Pyms  florlbunda,  which  is  covered  with  bloom,  the 
brightly  coloured  leafage  of  Comas  Spathi  adding 
to  the  attractions  of  the  bed;  also  a  variety  of 
Spirseas  in  bloom,  and  the  beautiful  Japanese 
llapleSt  the  foliage  of  which  is  now  of  a  fine  crim- 
son, pecnlluiy  bright  when  the  snn  shines  full 
upon  ii'-.  This  reminds  as  that  a  plant  of  Acer 
pdymorpham  atro-pnrpnreum  is  very  beautiful  in 
a  oonsplonoaa  posltiw,  backed  with  dark  gceen- 


leaved  shrubs  at  Syon  House.  The  plants  make 
little  growth,  but  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  light  up 
the  soenery  with  their  showy  leafage.  We  remem- 
ber that  in  the  expoud  garden  at  The  Denbies, 
Dorking,  they  ,  succeed  well.  ,  In  snch  a  bed  as 
that  at  Kew  their  crimson  foliage  is  agreat  gain. 

The  Lilaca  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  are  in 
full  beauty,  and  they  are  Interestiog  aa  a  good 
collection  isgrown.  We  noticed  that  the  Lllscs  of 
Kood  oolonr  only  are  used,  and  considerable  variety 
in  shade  may  be  got,  varying  from  white  to  the 
deepest  purplish  tone,  one,  which  seems  to  be 
Souvenir  de  L.  Spath,  being  of  rich  colonr.  A 
large  spreading  mass  of  Syringa  Joeiksa  (the 
Hnngaiian  Uliio)  is  pretty.  It  la  a  distinct  shrub, 
not  finer  certainly  than  onr  common  Lilac,  but 
worth  planting  for  its  distinctive  character.  It 
grows  over  6  feet  in  height,  and  bears  a  profotion 
of  delicate  lilac  flowers  in  rather  stiff  spikes,  thus 
not  presenting  tbe  same  graceful  aspect  as  the 
common  S.  valgaru,  Notwithstanding  the  many 
new  Lilacs  introduced  of  recent  years,  the  ordinary 
kind  is  difScnlt  to  beat.'  The  soft  colour  of  the 
heavy  clusters  of  flowers  and  the  graceful  aspect  of 
the  bush  are  In  their  way  quite  nniqne.  It  is  rather 
the  fashion  to  praise  flowers  in  which  magenta 
tones  prevail,  but  these  are  poor  things  'In  the 
garden. 

Axbutns  Aiidrachne  Is  a  well-known  tree, 
but  it  Is  not  often  near  London  that  one  can  see  a 
flner  specimen  than  at  fiyon  House,'  and  it  is  now 
in  full  flower.  When  in  bloom '  this  tree,  about  14 
feet  or  more  in  hrigfat,  has  a'  fine  appearance,  the 
prt^rion  of  flowers  making  a  Iniiveishow  of 
oreamy  white  colour.  They  are  prodnoed  thickly 
in  racemes,  and  individually  are  like  little  bells, 
in  contrast  to  ,the  deep  green  leaves.  Even  when 
not  in  bloom  tbe  tree  is  interesting,  the  handsome 
foilajre'and  smooth  silvery  bark  Mding  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  garden. 

An  interesting  comer  at  Eew  just  now  is 
where  the  Ledums,  Vaccinlnms,  and  allied  plants 
are  in  bloom.  They  will  be  found  near  the  arbore- 
tum, and  not  fur  from  the  temperate  bouse.  Ledum 
latlfoliamls  a  mass  of  bloom,. the  white 'flower- 
beads  covering  the  dwurf  shoots,  and  In  rich  con- 
trast to  the  dark  leafage.  A  form  named  nanum 
is  conspicuouB  for  its  much  dwarfer  habit.  Kalmia 
glauca  Is  also  in' bloom,  bat  tbe  flnest  effect  got 
from  this  plant  is  near  the  greenhoose,  where  two 
large  mnseos  are  in  fall  bloom,  the  plants  covered 
with  tiie  bright  crimson  flowers,  '^acoininins  are 
flowering  freely,  V.  corymbosum  and  Its  many  va- 
rieties, so  that  this  sonny  corner  possesses  much 
interest  for  those  who  care  tot  these  plants. 

The  Saowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera)  is 
blooming  very  early  this  year,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
majority  of  things,  and  at  Syon  House  is  now  in 
its  best  dress.  There  are  several  examples  of  this 
pretty  tree  here  and  well  placed  to  show  off  to  the 
best  advantage  tbe  distinct  Snowdrop-like  flowers; 
hence  the  popular  name.  They  are  nsually  borne 
In  threes,  and  at  flrst  are  quite  green  in  colonr,  but 
tihis  changes  with  age  to  while,  whilst  the  curi- 
ously winged  seed-vessels  give  a  tinge  of  brown. 
H.  tetraptera  is  the  most  popular  of  the  genns,  bat 
it  is  not  seen  so  often  as  it  should  be  in  English 
gardens.  But  it  is  possible  that  with  the  increasing 
regard  paid  to  earl  v- flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  it 
win  be  more  freely  planted.  Tbe  specimens  at 
Syon  have  attained  considerable  dimensions,  and 
this  tree  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  prefers 
rather  a  moist  position  than  otherwise.  A  very 
appropriate  English  name  also  for  it  is  Silver  Bell, 
suggesting  tbe  silvery  colonr  and  campannlate 
form  of  the  flowers,  but  Snowdrop  Tree  la  better. 
One  good  common  name  Is  sufficient,  and  it  is 
wiser  to  adhere  to  the  name  by  which  It  is  more 
widely  recognised.  H.  tetraptera  was  introdnced 
from  South  Carolina  as  far  I»ck  as  1756. 

Oytiaus  bifiorua.— Leguminous  plants  wlih 
yellow  blossoms  are  veiy  plentiful  during  the 
spring  month?,  and  among  the  best  of  them  this 
C.Ttjaus  (referred  to  on  p.  340)  mnst  have  a  place, 
for  it  is  of  a  neat  pleasing  habit  of  growth  and 
very  free- flowering.  It  is  seldom  mnoh  more  than 


a  yard  high,  and  the  long  slender  shoots  ate 
studded  witii  golden  Uossoms  ioc  some  consider- 
able distance.  Tbe  flowers  are  by  no  means  In- 
variably in  pairs,  so  that  the  name  of  Ufldros 
appears  to  be  somewliat  of  a  misnomer.  This  Cy- 
tisns  Is  a  native  of  the  eastern .  portion  of  Europe, 
and  is  known  In  our  gardens  by  several  names. 
Like  many  other  of  the  smaller  shrubby  Legnml- 
noea,  it  becomes  exhausted  after  a  few  years,  so 
that  the  brat  results  are  attained  by  an  oooasicmal 
lenewaL  As  most  of  this  (dass  produce  seeds 
freely,  a  stock  for  replacing  ezhaosted  spedmens 
to  euily  kept  np. — T. 

Oeanothiu  rigidoa.— The  nnmber  of  ont- 
door  shrubs  with  blue  flowers  Is  'very  limited, 
being  principally  confined  to  the  different  kinds 
of  Ceanothus,  and  as  this  Is  the  first  of  the  genns 
to  unfold  its  blossoms,  It  Is  for  this  reason  esped- 
ally  noticeable.  This  Ceanothas  is  not  so  hardy 
as  some  of  the  others,  but  is  well  worth  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall,  wb«e,  favourably  {iltaatea,  it 
will  often  flower  befbrs  April  Is  past.  It  forms  a 
neat,  freely-branched  bash,  tbioUy  clothed  with 
small  deep  green  leaves,  while  the  flowers  are  of  a 
deep-  purplerblue.  This  Ceanothas  Is  a  native  of 
California,  from  whence  It  was  introdnoed  in  1848. 
I  have 'seen  it  employed  for  flowering  under  glass 
in  the  shape  of  nMt  boshes  profusely  bloomed,and 
in  this  wi^.tt  was  widely  removed  in  general  ap- 
pearance from  the  whole  oi  its  assodaf^es.  All  the 
different  species  of  Ceanothas  are  very  prett>y 
abmbs,  ^hUe  the.numerqos  garden  varieties  claim- 
ing parentage  from  C.  asnrens.  and  O.  americanns 
yield  several  distinct  ^ades  ocdoor.— H.  f . 

.  Oaragana  arbOTeeoene.— Where  the  soil  Is 
dry  and  gravelly,  tJiis  (the  Siberian  Pea  Tree)  is 
seen  during  the  .'present  season  an'der  especially 
favourable  clrcamstanoes,  that  is,  by  contrast  with 
most  of  Its  associates,  for  where  the  oondiidons  are 
as  above  indicated,  the  present  hot  and  dry  weather 
with  sharp  frosty  nights  has  affected  many  of  car 
hardy  shrubs,  whioh  is  shown  by  the  poor  cramped 
foliage  and  limited  display  of  flowers,  that  qoicUy 
drop. It  seems,  however,  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  this  Caragana,  whose  pretty  pinnate  leaves  are 
of  a  very  bright  shade  of  light  green,  while  the 
yellow  flowers,  which  nestle  among  the  leaves,  are 
borne  in  great  profusion.  This  Catagana  In  its 
ordinary  form  assumes  the  character  of  a  large 
shrub  or  small  tree,  but  it  will  flower  with  groEtt 
freedom  while  small.  While  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type,  there  iare  many  varieties,  one  of  which 
(nana)  is  a  smaller  compact- growing  form,  while 
pendula.  If  grafted  standard  high,  Is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  this  claps  of  weeping  shrubs,  and  on 
its  own  roots  It  forms  a  proonmbent  speoimoi  that 
as  a  rockwork  shrnb  has  mach  to  commend 
it.  That  these  Caraganas  will  thrive  in  dry,  gra- 
velly, or 'sandy  soils  is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is 
borne  In  mind  that  they  are  natives  of  the  arid 
plains  of  Siberia,  from  whence  the  typical  kind 
was  introduced  in  1752.  It  will  also  socceed  better 
than  most  shrubs  in  smoky  distolots.  Halimoden- 
dron  argenteum  (the  Siberian  Salt  Tree)  is  another 
shrub  from  the  same  region  that  will  thrive  onder 
similar  conditions  to  tbe  Caragana.  The  nsnal 
habit  of  the  Halimodendron  is  to  form  a  much- 
branched  bush,  whose  slender  shoots  are  clothed 
with  small  {annate  leaves,  which  are  covered  with 
silky  bails,  and  thus  present  quite  a  silvery  appear- 
ance, which  is  more  pronounc^  as  the  leaves  ma- 
ture than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  From  the  cha- 
racter of  the  r^ons  they  inhabit,  it  will  be  at  once 
noderstood  that  all  of  the  above  are  thoroughly 
hardy  in  this  country.— H.  P. 

Laurela  In  flower. — Tbe  dlffermt  Laurels  are 
usually  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage  alone, 
but  when  in  full  flower  they  are  certainly  very 
omsmental.  The  Colchio  ijiurel  is  by  far  the 
most  free- flowering  of  the  several  forms,  and 
from  its  style  of  growth  the  spikes  of  blossoms  are 
more  prominent  than  in  any  of  the  others.  Tbis 
vuiety  differs  from  the  common  Laurel  in  the 
leaves  being  larger,  thinner  In  texture,  and  of  a 
lighter  green,  as  well  as  by  the  more  horisontal 
arrangement  of  the  branches,  while  it  is  also  less 
1  Ual^e  to  be  injnred  dorina  seven  vietni|  Jffhoi 
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laden  with  blossom,  as  I  reoently  saw  some  ex- 
amples, the  Cjlcbic  L^nrel  is  deoidedly  a  good 
flowering  shrab.  The  Fortngal  Laarel,  too,  de- 
■erras  mention  from  a  flowering  point  of  view,  and 
so  does  that  distinoi  variety  as^rioa,  which  Is  by 
no  meau  oommon. — T. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


PypuB  oardlnaUs.-3Ir.  Waterer  Bends  tu  again 
jus  cardmal  Japan  Pear,  whioh  oertunly  is  dirianot  and 
lovely  in  oolonr. 

IriflOncoeyclnaatropnrpiirea.— U.deGraaff, 
of  Leyden,  tends  na  a  beantlfol  flower  of  this. 
These  Irises  are  very  beantifat  and  Bingular ;  the 
unfortunate  thing  is  the  ose  of  the  terrible  term 
*  Oncocyolas,"  wbioh  certainly  onght  to  be  re- 
plaoed  by  a  simple  English  name— if  the  people 
who  write  about  these  Irises  would  help  ns  to  a 
twm.  After  all,  it  is  of  very  little  use  io  gardens  as 
a  term  for  the  group,  because  eadh  species  most  be 
referred  to  Indivldaall/  and  by  its  own  name. 

Bou  OlimbiBfi:  Nipheto».-The  great  white 
drooping  flowerd  of  Nipheios  Rose  are  Taty  beanti- 
fnl  wen  upon  dwarf  plants,  bat  on  the  wall  they 
look  more  lovely  and  are  better  seen.  The  olimb- 
inj  conDterpart  of  tbis  good  Rose  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  planted  by  all  who  can  give  it  wall 
space.  When  pruning  in  March  I  noted  the  fact 
of  bads  being  visible  apon  tbis  as  well  as  other 
Wnd9,  and  daring  the  last  week  in  ^iril  a  flower 
or  floe  size  and  parity  of  tint  expanded,  whilst 
several  boos  are  in  an  advanced  st^.— A.  H. 

Phlox  UEUBlUt.— Amongst  some  hardy  flowers 

?^  v°"  .^J^^'^V-  ^<ww'  HUI,  oooors 

this  beautiful  and  thoroughly  hardy  Uttla  Phlox, 
which  we  think  is,  if  anything,  better  than  the 
moMy  alpine  Phlox  (P.  subulata).  It  is  a  very 
hardy  little  thing  and  does  on  borders,  banks,  walls, 
roc^,  or  anywhere  even  in  poor  cold  soil,  and  bears 
myriads  of  pnAbr  flowers  in  spring.  They  also 
send  PUox  stellarla.  wbioh  Is  a  clelioately  odonred 
Wnd.  But  the  first  for  Beneral  work  should 
appeal  to  eveiy  rook  gardfiber  an  I  hardy  flower 
grower. 

Notes  from  Uphook.— Cratmgus  Oxyaoantha 
obtusata  Unow  a  lovely  sight  in  the  grova  London 
cal  8  it  the  French  Hawthorn.  It  blooms  muob 
earlier  than  oar  May,  and  is  now  like  a  tree  covered 
with  snow.  Lonioera  alpigena,  by  no  means  often 
met  with,  Is  an  interesting  shrnb  now  in  bloom. 
Thoogh  not  showy.its  omshedstrawbeny-coloured 
blossoms  attract  even  unobwrrant  passem-by  Cy- 
tisns  purpureas  var.  iooamatoe  is  now  oharming 
on  the  rooks.  Abies  nigra  stands  ont  promlnntUy 
among  other  oonifersB  from  the  marked  bine  tinee 
of  Its  new  shoots.— M.  A.  B ,  ZijfAoei. 

Bom  Lamarque.— It  U  a  great  pity  that  this 
Rose  is  not  as  hardy  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  others 
but,  Mverthelesii,  although  a  lot  of  ite  wood  is 
often  klUed  by  frost,  enough  generally  remains  to 
give  some  early  blooms,  whilst  the  later  growths 
always  throw  fine  tmsws.  This  year,  however,  a 
great  display  is  promised  in  May,  whitat  some  of 
its  lovely  buds  opened  during  the  last  week  in 
April,  an  occurrence  of  itself  noteworthy  and  con- 
trary to  aU  previous  experience.  The  half-opened 
buds  are  lovely  in  form,  the  colour  is  very  pure, 
and  the  soent  delicions.  Houses  and  arches 
TOathsd  in  this  lovely  Rose  are  dreams  of  beauty 
that,  nnfortunately.  few  can  realise.  It  wonld  be 
worth  trjing  it  near  the  seaside  in  the  south.  It 
gives  us  all  the  profnsion  of  the  oil  cdaster  Boses 
spread  over  a  mach  longer  aeasm. 

Boaa  acicularii.— This  is  almost  as  flne  as 
and  bus  so  much  resemblance  to  the  Japan  Rose 
that  it  might  at  a  glance  be  mistaken  fcr  that 
kind  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct,  a  very  Qne 
species,  and  not  nearly  as  well  known  as  it  de- 
Beme  to  be.  The  shelter  and  extra  heat  of  the 
wall  are  aoooantable  for  the  April  blooming  of 
many  Rises  that  have  opened  this  seasoiiraod 


which  appears  to  be  general  In  the  norch,  south, 
east,  and  west.  But  of  this  species  it  must  be 
recorded  that  a  laige  group  was  blooming  freely 
during  the  last  week  of  April,  though  situated 
quite  in  the  open  on  a  bank  of  cold,  heavy,  and 
usoaDy  wet  soil.  Many  other  species  are  there- 
abouts, bat  not  one  approaches  this  for  earliaess. 
It  makes  a  bash  almost  as  large  and  dense  as  the 
Japan  Rose;  Its  stout  shoots  are  fleroely  armed 
vrith  closely  set  loi^  straight  thorns,  the  leafage  is 
abundant,  of  a  glaacous  tint,  and  the  flowers, 
whioh  are  borne  singly  one  to  each  Bhoot.*are  of  a 
soft,  clear  rosy  pink  colour  and  sweetly  scented. 

Ping-oioolaa.— 'Obere  are  three  spsolea  of  the 
carioae  little  Butterworta  flowering  now  in  the 
annexe  to  the  Orchid  houses  at  Eew,  and  so  charm  - 
ing  are  they,  that  one  wonders  why  it  is  they  are 
so  much  overlooked  by  horticulturist*.  First 
among  them  both  in  die  and  showlness  is  F. 
caudata,  which  has  beantlfal  deep  oarmine-purple 
Sowers,  borne  on  a  stalk  9  Inches  ni^h;  the  flower 
is  more  than  an  Inch  across.  This  species  is  illus- 
trated by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Gardbn,  August 
22,  1881.  Six  years  later,  oa  February  17,  1887, 
the  second  species,  P.  grandiflora,  was  also  figured. 
This  is  a  perfeot  lltUe  gem,  whose  fiowers,  on 
scapes  abont  4  incbea  high,  are  like  laige  Violets 
in  ooloar  and  shape.  The  tJitrd  apedes  is  P. 
vulgaris,  our  oommon  BriUsli  represantativa,  which 
is  simply,  so  fir  as  general  appearance  goes,  a 
smaller  addition  of  P.  grandiflora.  P.  jrntndiflora 
is  found  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  P.  caudata 
in  Mexico,  but  it  rjqairea  greenhouse  treatment. 
— B. 

Oaragana  frateaeeaa.— Althongb  not  so  well 
known  in  gardens,  perhApe,asCaniganaarboresoens 

— ^the  Siberian  Pea  tree — this  species  is  equally 
well  worth  growing,  more  especially  if  the  superior 
forms  be  obtained.  Like  most  other  outdoor  things, 
It  is  flowering  maoh  earlier  this  year  than  asaal, 
for  whilst  May  is  the  nramal  month,  it  was  in  full 
bloom  at  Kew  daring  the  last  two  weeks  of  April. 
It  is  very  distinct  from  C.  acborescens  by  reason  of 
its  leaves  otHisistiDff  uniformly  of  foni  leaflets  and 
in  the  petiole  haviiig  a  short  spine  at  the  apex 
(what  IS  really  the  terminal  leaflet  modified) ; 
whereas  in  the  other  species  the  iMves  are  dis- 
tinctly pinnate  and  the  petioles  naarmed.  The 
flowers,  prodacei  singly  from  each  le  if  axil, 
are  bright  yellow,  shaped  like  Pea  blossoms, 
and  are  home  ve^  freely  on  the  long  slender 
shoots.  It  makes  a  rounded  shrnb  nsually  3  feet 
to  S  feet  high,  hut  oooasionally  much  higher.  It  is 
a  native  of  Siberia,  whence  bolh  it  and  C.  arbores- 
oens  were  iatroiace-i  in  1752.  Another  species  of 
very  striking  appearance  is  C.  Redowski,  some- 
what like  C.  erbirescena  Id  leaf  and  flower,  bat 
with  remarkably  long  and  slender  snake-Uke 
tffanobes.  It  is  nevertheless  of  graceful  habit, 
and  admixab^  lalted  tot  planting  as  an  Isolated 
spetdmen  on  fawns,  Ju}.— B. 


rarely  apportioned  to  a  man  or  woman  who  bad 
reached  Uie  eligible  age  a  larger  amount  than  this. 
If  this  society  coald  be  indaoed  to  open  a  branch 
in  Bristol  and  the  ne^hbourbood,  he  felt  quite 
sure  of  this,  that  by  the  gardeners  themselves 
showing  they  had  an  interest  in  the  tnstitntion 
whioh  was  established  purely  for  themselves,  there 
would  be  no  lack  trf  outside  intmst  to  help  them. 
Mr.  George  J.  Ingram  (secretary)  ftdlowed  with  an 
exhaustive  address  on  the  prindples,  objects,  and 
needs  of  the  institotioo,  after  whioh  it  was  onani- 
moasly  resolved  to  form  an  auxiliary  for  Bristol, 
Bath,  and  neighbourhood.  The  chairman  con- 
sented to  be  its  president,  to  become  a  life  mem- 
ber, and  to  anbsoribe  annoal^  to  its  funds. 
During  the  evening  several  annual  subsor^doos 
weraannonnoed  as  well  as  ^mises  to  lappot  tha 
work. 
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Oardaners*  Boyal  Benevolent  Inatit  ition. 
— On  Friday,  April  28,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Redland  Park  ^11,  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vocating the  claims  of  the  Gardeners*  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lockley  (late 
High  Sheriff  for  the  county)  presided.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (treasurer  of  the 
society),  who  had  been  announced  to  give  an  a*!- 
dres",  was  unable  to  be  present  through  pressure  of 
business.  The  chairman  in  his  opeoit^  remarks 
said  Mr.  Teltch  had  shown  his  lympathT  with  the 
sooietj  in  a  practical  way,  and  they  had  his  wishes 
for  a  very  saccessful  meeting.  He  painted  out  tiie 
advantages  offered  by  the  society  in  its  provisions 
for  old  sge  pensions.  He  said  he  admired  the 
thrifty  man  who  endeavoured  to  make  provision 
for  old  age  without  a<sistaace,  althoogh,  of  course, 
they  knew  there  were  many  pemde  who  had  not 
really  the  power  to  set  aside  snflSoieot  to  proeare 
for  them  at  an  advanced  stage  of  life  an  old  age 
pension.  The  Gardeners'  Institution  stepped  In 
and  did  a  good  work.  The  sum  of  £20  a  year,  at 
whioh  old  age  pensions  were  fixed,  meant  6s.  a 
week,  and  the  majority  of  societies  in  Bristc^  some 
of  whioh  had  been  In  existence  for  190  yean, 


An  open  spaee  far  Birmingham.— It  is 
stated  that  a  snm  of  £4000  wDI  be  expended  ia  laying 
out  as  a  poblio  garden  and  open  space  the  ohurchyard 
of  St.  Paol's,  Birmingbom. 

Opening  of  the  Home  Park. — Information 
has  oeeo  received  in  Kiugatou  that  the  opening  of  the 
Home  Park,  Hampkm  Court,  to  the  poblio  will  1m 
offloially  annouueod  txy  the  First  Oommisaioaer  of 
Works  in  the  oonne  of  a  few  di^. 

Park  for  Northampton. — By  twelve  votes  to 
seven,  the  Town  CoanoU  of  Notthampton  have  de- 
cided to  acquire  Abington  Abbqr  and  Park,  about 
a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  Kettering  Road,  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  £12,160. 
The  abbey  buildings  and  20  acres  of  groand  around 
them  are  a  free  ^ft  by  Lord  Wantage,  V.C.,  and, 
in  addition,  42  acres  aiQoioIng  will  be  parehawd 
at  £225  per  acre,  and  the  vidiole  ecoloeed  with  nn> 
climbable  wrought  iron  fencee.  The  abbey  has  no 
claim  to  the  title,  never  having  been  a  religions 
house,  but  merely  a  mansion  containing  a 
few  Tudor  fragments,  but  chiefly  rebuilt  by  one 
Thursby,  who  bought  the  place  from  Shakespeare's 
grand  laughter  and  last  descendant,  Lidy  Bemazd, 
io  16G9. 

Open  epaeea.—The  Parks  and  Open  Bpaoes 

Comoittee  reported  that  they  had  had  under  oon- 
slderation  the  question  of  the  ecqaisltion  of  the 
p!eoea  of  garden  ground  in  Hlgbgate  Road,  and 
had  conferred  with  the  representatives  for  the 
district.  In  January,  1891,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Pan* 
eras  called  the  attention  of  the  Oounoil  to  the 
desirability  of  obtainicg  ptweessioa  of  the  strip! 
of  huidrefured  to  in  order  that  they  might  be 
retted  in  thdr  present  state.  These  Grass  plot', 
upon  which  some  fine  troes  are  at  present  standing, 
are  enclosed  at  some  places  by  pale  fencing  and 
at  others  by  a  hedge,  and  are  not  available  for  use 
by  the  public.  A  certain  portion  of  the  ground 
has  a  market  value  for  building,  bat  ft  is  a 
question  whether  any  snms  derived  from  its  tale 
would  not  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  property  at  the  immediate  rear  of 
the  strips.  In  the  Ccancil's  General  Powers  Act, 
1892,  words  were  specially  introduced  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  to  provide  that  the  land 
should  be  "preserved  as  ornamental  or  garden 
ground,"  and  not  as  an  open  spaoe  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  The  members  of  the  Coanofl 
repreeenting  the  district  who  joined  in  the  confer- 
ence were  unanimoosly  of  <^nion  that  the  ground 
when  aoqoind  should  be  kept  in  its  prasoit  oon- 
diUon,  and  that  the  pubUo  should  not  have  aocess 
thereto.  Indeed,  the  spaoe  was  not  required  for 
the  purposes  of  recreation,  it  being  but  a  short 
distance  from  Parliament  Hill,  to  which  place  an 
entrance  from  Highgate  Road  exists  a  few  yards 
to  the  north  of  the  land.  As  a  first  step  towards 
the  aoquMtlon  of  the  land,  they  had  to  ask  the 
Counou  to  determine  that  the  ground  should  be 
kept  as  at  present  and  that  the  public  should  not 
be  admitted.  This  will  considerably  ailect  the 
terms  on  which  the  Council  would  be  able  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  land./  They:  believed  (hat 
if  this  v{«w  be  I  ' 
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wonld  traEBfer  free  to  the  Council  his  interest  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  lend  provided  the  Vestry  wiU 
maintain  t  be  road  between  the  land  and  the  hooBes 
adjoining,  which  it  was  understood  the  Veatrj  was 
quite  prepared  to  do.  The  transfer  of  this  gronnd 
ftt  the  first  might  incline  the  other  ownsratoasimilar 
ootirse,  or  at  least  to  ask  bat  a  nominal  sum  for 
their  intereiita.  A  scheme  had  been  put  forward 
for  the  formation  of  a  timber  yard  on  a  portion  of 
the  land,  and  this  would  iaTolve  the  antt^  down 
of  the  trees  and  the  dettmotion  of  what  was  one 
of  the  notable  featores  of  the  iooalitj— the  Orass 
plota  alongkide  the  bigh  road  In  a  district  which  Is 
being  rapidly  bnilt  over.  A  letter  was  now  read 
from  the  Vestry  of  St.  Fnimaa  intimating  their 
intention  to  muntain  the  pieces  of  land  out  of 
thcdr  ntet  It  the  ConnoU  would  acqnjie  the  land. 

 At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Public  OardeoB  Association,  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  W.,  Sir  Waiiam  Vincent,  vice-ohair- 
man,  presiding,  it  was  reported  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  bad  rejected  the  Pad- 
dlngton  and  Clapham  Jnnction  and  the  Edgware 
Road  and  Victoria  Bailway  Bills,  which  pressed 
to  tannel  under  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park  respectively.  Prepress  was  reported  with 
regard  to  the  laying  out  of  sever^  recreation 
groandv,  and  it  was  atinoanoed  that  leave  had  now 
been  given  by  theirreapeotive  owners  tor  beginning 
W(ffk  at  St.  Thomas's  Sqoare,  E.,  and  Victoria  Pa-  k 
Cemetery,  E.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  seats  for  St. 
Bride's  Chnrohyajd,  Fleet  Street,  E.a,  and  Sontfaall 
Cbnrcbyard,  W. ;  to  ae^t  the  Ro&hervUIe  Vestry  in 
the  planting  of  trees  in  thoroughfares;  and  to 
lay  oat  St.  Olave's  Cbnrchyard,  Silver  Street,  EC, 
and  the  site  of  Craven  Pond,  Clapton  Road,  N., 
provided  their  midntenance  was  duly  seoored. 
Amongst  largennmbers  of  schemesnnderdiacoBsion 
at  the  meeting  were  those  in  oonneotlon  with  the 
Epsom  Downs,  the  Alexandra  Falaoe  and  Estate,  N., 
the  HDIy  Fields,  S.E.,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the 
Hon.  Artillery  Company's  gronnd,  and  additional 
land  Highbury  Fielrts,  N.  A  reqnest  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  aesociation  to  the  list  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Society  for  Checking  Public 
Advettising  was  assented  to. 


The  weather  in  West  Herte.— The  principa 
points  in  which  tbe  weather  of  the  last  two  months 
faas  been  most  exceptional  have  been  the  high.  Dry 
temperatures,  the  unasual  depUi,  considering  the 
time  of  year,  to  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  has 
penetiatM  the  gronnd,  the  extremely  small  rain* 
fall,  the  great  dryness  of  the  air,  the  nmaikable 
doratioQ  of  bright  sonahine,  and  tbe  absence  of 
anything  like  high  winds.  For  instance,  taking 
March  as  a  whole,  the  highest  tamperatnres  in 
shade  were  as  high  as  those  at  tbe  beginning  of 
an  average  May,  and  during  April  what  might  be 
ex|»cte4  daring  the  last  week  in  May.  The  total 
rainfall  for  the  two  months  amounted  only  to  one- 
sixth  of  tbe  average  quantity,  making  them  the 
two  driest  consecative  months  of  wh£h  there  is 
here  any  record  (18S6-93).  The  present  dronght 
has  now  lasted  sixty-two  days,  during  which  tfine 
the  fall  of  rain  on  no  day  reached  one-tenth  of  an 
fajob,  while  t^e  aggregate  quantity  deposited  was 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inoh.  The  cooler 
weather  of  tbe  past  week  has  oaosed  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep  to  fall  2°,  but  baa 
Boaroely  affected  the  thermometer  at  2  feet  deep. 
My  Boses  liave  made  good  growth  since  they  were 
pruned,  and  tbe  foliage  is  nniojared  by  frost,  but 
on  oloser  inspection  many  of  the  shoots  are  found 
to  be  coming  blind,  no  doabt  owing  to  tbe  chilling 
effect  of  several  consecutive  cold  nights  which  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  of  April.— E.  U.,Berkhamtted. 

Cottage  gardener  {B.  and  D.  C.  and  P.  &)■ 
—The  term  "cottage  gardraer"  is  a  somewhat 
elastic  one,  and  tbe  inter^etiUion  of  it  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  For  competitive 
purposes  we  may  state  that  a  cottage  gardener  Is 
a  man  who  has  a  cottage  garden  or  holds  an  allot- 
ment which  he  tille  with  bis  own  hands,  and  who 
is  a  labourer,  operative,  artisan,  tto.,  coming  noder 
the  de^oation  of  a  bond  fidt  working  man,  who  is 
in  the  receipt  of  weekly  wages.  In  some  parts  of 


the  country  the  amount  of  rent  paid  govems  the 
qualification,  bnt  it  Is  difficult  to  set  up  a  hard  and 
fast  line  of  this  kind,  as  the  value  of  houses  Is 
much  higher  in  one  locality  than  in  another.  We 
tbink  each  district  or  society  should  set  up  its  own 
definition  and  the  limitations  thereof,  aooording 
to  the  cironmstances  fu  which  each  finds  Itself 
placed. 

An  old  Anricula.— Can  any  reader  tell  me 
whettierihe  yellow  Anricula  known  in  Bosa-shire 
as  the  "Dusty  Miller"  la  in  onllivatlon,  and  where  it 
can  be  biffl  7  The  specimen  flower  sent  is  not  from 
a  strons  plant,  but  a  fine  head  of  this  laige  yellow 
Aaricnla  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful 
of  April  fiowers.  The  plant  I  have  was  taken  from 
one  over  twenty  years  old,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
is  a  very  old  variety.  Is  this  special  kind  rightly 
named  "  Dusty  Miller,"  and  il  so,  how  is  it  that 
well-known  nurserymen  send  very  common  coloured 
border  Anrionlas  under  this  name  T  The  foliage  of 
this  Auricula  ia  vfry  large,  but  the  young  leaves 
are  quite  covered  with  grey  bloom.  I  think  the 
reasons  for  this  Auricula  becoming  so  scarce  are, 
that  slugs  almost  devour  it  if  left  in  a  border,  (he 
autumn  rains  seem  to  spoil  it,  and  it  really  requires 
a  little  protection  and  Ebelter  to  keep  it  in  health. 
— West  Highlands. 

A  curious  insect  Would  you  kindly  ask 

"6.  8.  8."  to  Dame  accompanying  very  carious 
mimetic  caterpillar  (closely  resembling  a  bit  of 
dried  twig)  ?—W.  M. 

In  reply  to  the  above,  the  insect  is  the 
caterpillar  of  the  swallow-tail  moth  (O&rapteryx 
sambacaria),  which  is  a  member  of  the  family 
Geometridie,  so  called  from  the  aoUon  of  the 
caterpillars  in  walking,  having  long  bodies,  and 
only  l^s  at  either  extremity.  When  they  want 
to  move  they  extend  their  bodies  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  then  hunohing  up  their  backs  bring  their 
legs  near  the  tail  as  far  forward  as  possible ;  while 
doing  this  they  look  as  if  they  were  measuring 
whatever  they  are  on.  When  at  rest  on  tbe 
plante  on  which  they  feed  thtir  resemblance  to  a 
short  stem  or  shoot  is  most  ramarlutble,  and  it 
requires  a  sharp  eye  to  detent  them.- G.  S.  8. 


SohlBostylle  oooeJnea.— I  have  a  quantity  of 
this  which  yearly  produces  a  number  of  leaves,  but 
few  flowers.  What  is  the  best  way  to  cet  it  to  bloom 
freely  P—B.  T.  D. 

Bpireea  Thimbergl.— May  I  be  allowed  to 
correct  an  error  in  page  322  of  Thb  Garden  for  April 
22.  For  "  Berberia  "  Thonbergi  read  Spiraj.  Thun- 
hergi,— M.  A.  B.,  Liphook. 

MuBCari  paradoxom  is  one  oF  tbe  beat  of  tbe 
Grape  Hyacinthe.  It  is  very  free,  the  flowers  deep 
blue  and  sweetly  scented.  A  Kood  ma<B  of  it  makea  a 
fine  feature  in  uie  garden  and  remwna  in  beauty  orer 
a  long  season, 

English  florists'  Tulips  are  a  featnrc  of  great 
interest  in  the  nursery  of  Mesara.  Barr  and  Son,  Loofi 
Ditton.  A  Urge  collection  of  the  oldest  sad  finest 
kinda  ia  grown,  and  are  now  in  full  beautj.  We  hope  to 
make  furtber  remarks  upon  them. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Sooiety.— The  next  dia" 
play  of  flowers,  frui^,  &o.,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday' 
Hay  9,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  Professor  Cheshire,  will  lecture  on 
"  How  to  Solve  Chemical  Questions  Concerning  the 
Soil"  at  8  p.m. 

Varieties  of  PsBOniee.— The  cmator  of  the 
Bota^o  Garden,  Cambridge,  woold  be  glad  to  receive 
specimens  of  any  Fseoniea  ^own  under  popular  names 
for  the  purpose  of  determming  the  speciea  to  which 
they  belong,  but  cares  least  for  those  that  are  eoaily 
referred  to  P.  albifiora,  P.  officinalis,  or  P.  Montau. 
He  would  also  he  glad  of  any  specimens  of  known  wild 
origin. 

Oak  Apple  Day. — Yourcorreapondeut"  J.I.R." 
(p.  340)  is  mistaken  in  lupposing  that  Charles  ll.  hid 
himself  in  an  Oak  on  May  29.  The  incident  occurred 
a  few  days  after  tbe  battle  of  Worcester,  which  was 
fought  on  September  8, 1651,  Charles  ba«ing  fled  to 
BoBcobel,  a  lonely  farmhouse  on  the  borders  of  Staf- 
fordshire, iohaUted  by  one  Penderell.   When  Charles 


entered  London  on  May  29,  lfl60  (his  birtiiday) 
Oak  was  worn  as  an  emblem  of  loyalty,  and  henoa  toe 
custom  of  sporting  O^  on  tiiat  dj^,— 8.  H.  B, 


Karnes  of  plants.— 0.  Whittaker.—l,  Dendro- 
binm  Inteolum  ;  2,  Dendrobium  superbom  ;  8,  Vanda 
trioolor  insignia ;  4,  Odontoglossum  Buchcrianuin.  ■— 
T.  Joknaton. — 1,  Aerides  odoratnm  ;  2,  Pendrochilnm 

glsmaceum.  SouA  Yoriahin. — 1,  Asplenium  foeni- 

culacenm ;   2,  apparently  Davallia  polyantba ;  send 

again  when  fertile.  J.  P.— 1,  Cattleya  Mendeli, 

not  TrianiB.  B.  /.—Dendrobium  euperbum.  

JamM  Wilttliire. — 1,  Dendrobium  thyrsifiomm;  9, 
Cyiwipedium  Lawreneeonnm :  S,  Cyrtmodinm  panc- 

tatum.  A  Lover  of  Hardy  PIanfs,-^fniese  are  four 

forms  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  all  very  heantifnl.  Q. 

Qrungraeg.—  l,  Kothocleena  veetita;  2,  Asplenium 
formosnm ;  8,  Polypodinm  Schknhri  ;  4,  Tricbomanes 
sinuosum ;  5,  ^^menopliyllum  asplenioidea ;  6,  Lomaria 
lanceolata ;  7,  Polystichnm  glandolosum  t  8,  Adiantnm 

tinotnm.  F.  N. — Dendrobium  Falcooeri  giganteum, 

rare.  0.  W.—i,  Phloi  sabubitaj  3,  Phlox  nivalis. 

— Mrs.  O.C.  0.— 1,  Epimedium  mbrnmi  SfDoronicnm 
oaucaricum ;  8,  Meniieaia  empetrifomis ;  4,  Ladnn 
latiFoIium ;  5,  Ledum  nalustre ;  6,  Berberis  Daxwini, 

 W.  Richardson,  ^a«oci«.~Pittoeporam  undn- 

Jatum.  .iniiow*.— Please  send  in  flower.  W.  B. 

—Daffodil  Orange  Pkenix.— J.  T.  L.— The  Yulsn 

(Mundia  consptcua).  •  E.  Caiifl«,— Please  sMid 

fertile  fronds,  —  A.  Stirling.— BtrepltaatAm  Jamesoni. 
Jf.  M.—l,  Polyatichum  coriaceum;  2,  Pteris  grandi- 
f olia  probably,  send  in  fmit ;  8,  Asplenium  bulbif emm ; 
4,  Davallia  dissecta;  6,  Phymatodea  Billardieri  j  6, 
Davallia  decora;  7,  Davalua  Togrlit  8,  Davallia 

bullata;  9,  Bletia  verrucnnda.  F.  flaM.— 1,  Pul- 

monaria  saccbarata ;  2,  Pulmonaria  mollis ;  8,  Pul- 
monar'a  anguatifolia ;  4,  Pranns  sinenais  fl.-pl.  _  ■ 
Flow«T»  in  tin  &oz. — Bibes  aureura,  Fritillaria,  Iris  ; 
good  fpecimena,  not  scraps,  should  be  sent.— —  G. 
Bdmont, — 1,  Zygoceralnm  crmitum ;  2,  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum  ;  3,  Odontngloseum  glorioaum  ;  4,  On- 

cidinm  fleiuosum;  6,  TricboDilia  tortilis.  N,  Cox- 

irell.— 1,  Cattleya  Mosaite,  poor  variety;  2,  C.  Law- 

renceana;  8,  Onoidium  saicodes.  M.  I^omos,— 1, 

Nipbobolus  Heteracti* ;  S,  Gymaogramna  decomposita; 
8,  Lastrea   crinita;  4,  Hymennpfayllnm  flabeflatiim. 

 0.  Taylor, — All  three  varif  ties  of  Vunda  trictdor. 

 J.  Qraham.—  i,  Uicrolepia  tctbia;  2,  Adiantom 

tenerum ;  8,  Polystiobum  Irtangidare  i  4>,  Hemionitis 
palmata;  fi,  El^ho^oeram  tcok^eDdiifolium ;  6,  Pleo- 

ridium  crassifolium.  George  Ellen. — 1,  Cattleya 

Mendeli;  2,  C.  Lawrenceana ;  8,  G.  intermedia;  4, 

C.  Mosais,  all  very  baAly  bruised.  f.  Collins. — 

All  joung  seedling  plants;  let  them  grow  and  become 
fertile,  then  send  them ;  we  shall  be  pleased  to  name ; 

at  present  it  is  not  possible.  H.  hunt. — 1,  Yanda 

Amesiana;  2,  Cattleya  Mossise;  3,  Odontoglosaum 

crispum,  T.  Bedford.  —  Forsythia  suspensa.- — ■ 

A  Congtant  Reader. — Eiochorda  gtandiflora.  T.  O. 

— Please  send  fresh  specimens.  Pottfo.—l,  Cacalia 

sp. ;  2,  rend  better  specimen;  3,  Bird  Cherry;  4^ 

Phymatodes  Billardieri.  Congtant  Rtader . — 1,  Bird 

Cherry;  2,  Spinea  Thonbergi;  3,  Ecbeveria  sp.  

Oswe$trtj.~Tbe  Bird  Cherry.  W.  R.  H.— Ins  tu- 
berous. Amateur.  —  Odontoglossom  trininphaos. 

 /.  J?.— Kerria  japonica  fi.-pl.  West  Hi^tande. 

— Scilla  peruviana.  R.  Stubbs. — Ficus  Farodli. 

 Henry  Urtckley. — Fritillai'ia  ponttoa. 


**nie  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.— nUi  jntriMl  la 
met  te  n*aUr  bomi  MtmlUv  ParU.  In  (Ml  form  Oe 
eolowwt  Plata  on  tat  prmrtti,  and  it  i§  wuet  mtUMt  for 
MAiwiMcvrafoM  totjUiatw^r  tt«  JM^-Marly  votaaua,  Mm 
It.  U.;]mt  Am,  U.  Bd.  Oow^UU  ml  ^  votasMt  ijf  Tm 
dAMDMBfioit  ttnarnmcmement  l»  mit/  lWU,fbi1f-Uiawl».i 

"GaFdeilis  Ilsifa:d'*  Honthlr  Parts.-n<a 

Jetimdl  is  piMUM  in  mUlw  bonni  Mantklg  ParU,  te  wUdh 
ftrmitiimiMtnitdiU  f»r  r^trtnet  prt§i»us  to  tMsimusfiMs 
yearlf  volwnes,  Priat  Sd. ',  postfm,  M. 

"Farm  and  Borne"  Monthly  Parti.-rJU(  ^htmI  is 
jMlli  Ui  i«  luatty  tewiul  JTmUUir  fxrU,  te  wkMAm  «  *» 
wxf.  filloili^r  n/lirtnet  pmi»M  to  Qu  imm  efOta  pmHp 
wfwMi.   Frci  Sd.;  peilfim,  Sd. 

"Hspiy  SloweFS.  dttsrIrtUtu  t0  imMnbs/ 

MtUen  knitdr*A  ^  tU  most  emaauntRl  iMckl,  SbwtfSM 
*r  Orir  arransimni,  mtitars,  As.  eni  ^VHlar 

JhKMon,  It.;  pottfrtt,  la.  U 

"The  Garden  Annual"  for  1893.-0aiUciM  J^Oo- 
Mieal  IMt  ^  ott  firaneto  4  U«  AMieiiZliiral  SVnU.  TiU 
ZtMi  rf  eardtnt  and  Conntrf  StaU  (amtaintug  MW  WOO)  k«M 
btm  wry  eari^Mf  and  oteniiwly  rsvitfel,  and  art  admtitltd  t» 
b€  tht  MM(  eompUU  mer  jMibUiW.   Friet  it.;  bp  fti,  U.  $d, 

AU  tfO¥r  rtadtn  who  on  iMtruUi  in  (At  impmmmt  of 
(VMM  tosMi  an  inwiUd  to  \tlp  m  to  mal»  Coitage  Oar* 
denuiff  ibiMni.  It  is  pnbUAtd  at  tk*  very  fewot  priei  M 
wmtHummfv  tkoai  Jbr  vkom  it  is  intended,  «nd  eoptm  wUI 
be  ml  for  diatribntion,  ^  6y  Ut  piMitktrt,  Mutn.  OmtU 
Mi  OMVanir,  la  £e  k  fa««w',  '><^i«M*^>f  ^ 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  FIGS  FRUITFUL. 

Figs  planted  out  under  gloss  are  oftentimes 
given  the  benefit  of  a  rather  wide  and  deep 
root-run,  and  also  it  may  be  a  compost  that 
would  better  suit  Grape  Vines.    As  a  con- 
sequence they  are  almost  certain  to  grow  far 
more  strooglj  than  desirable,  abaudance  of 
sappy  wood  and  strong  leaves,  but  only  a  light 
crop  of  fruit  being  the  usual  outcome.  Tho 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  restrict  the 
natorally  rambling  habit  of  the  ooane,  hungty 
rootSf  as  this  quidkly  alter*  the  character  of  the 
trees  for  th«  Mtter.    All  things  considered, 
pot  onltura  anawen  remaricably  well,  cupeoially 
if  a  few  young  tree*  are  oonstantiy  beiiw 
broaght  forward  to  take  the  place  of  any  of  the 
older  ones  which  have  oeased  to  pfodnoe  so 
many  and  such  fine  fruit  as  desirable.  Keep- 
ing them  in  pots  also  admits  of  rather  hard 
foroing  being  resorted  to,  two  or  even  three 
crops  oeing  taken  from  the  trees  before  they 
are  turned  out  into  the  open  for  a  time  and 
tlie  house  pat  to  other  purpoeas.    Where,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  low  span-roofed  house,  or  a 
good  lean-to  against  a  fairly  high  back  wall, 
uiat  can  well  be  devoted  oonstantly  to  Fig 
culture,  then  planting  the  trees  out  will  be 
found  the  least  trouble.    Two  extra  heavy 
oropa  can  also  be  had  from  these  planted-out 
treee,  alwm  pzovided  thcrr  are  restricted  and 
not  ovwvfed  at  the  roots.  One  d  the  best  early 
cropsof  Elffsl  haveeverseen  waagroving  in  a  oom- 
pantively  low  span  -roofed  houoe  at  Ooniptoa  Bas- 
sett,  Calne,  Wilts,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Cook. 
These  were  planted  out  in  narrow  border*  on 
each  side,  much  as  Cucumbers  or  Melons  might 
be»  but,  thanks  to  the  narrowness  of  the  boraer 
and  the  free  admixture  of  chalk  to  the  loam 
used  in  forming  the  border,  the  growth  was  of 
a  very  sturdy  description  and  uie  fruit  both 
very  fine  and  most  abundant    The  first  crop 
was  being  gathered  late  in  May  and  during 
June,  ahd  there  would  be  another  fine  lot  of 
fruit  late  in  August  and  during  September.  Thus 
well  manned,  a  house  of  Figs  must  prove  far 
more  profitable  and  afford  more  pleasure  to  Fig- 
loviOg  owners  than  a  similarly  sized  or  even 
larf^  house  occupied  bv  any  other  kind  of 
fruit  could.    Keeping  them  trained  not  far 
from  the  glass  and  the  roots  ooofined  to  a  nar- 
row border  of  rather  solid  soil  is,  tb«u,  ime 
good  way  of  bringing  Fig  trees  to  a  fruitful 
condition,  and  ahould  they  at  any  time  give 
aigns  of  impoverishment,  that  is  to  say,  if  £ey 
produce  far  more  fruit  than  they  are  capable  of 
maturing,  then  ought  they  to  be  liberally  top- 
dressed  and  well  fed  from  the  surface. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  had  my  doubtsabout 
planting  Figs  in  a  border  prepared  principally 
for  Peach  trees,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  plunging 
them  iu  pots  and  allowing  the  roots  to  spread 
out  from  the  drainage  holes  and  over  horn  the 
•idea  of  the  pots  into  the  rather  strong  soil 
aronnd.  AH  were  in  10-inch  pots,  and  wero 
kept  in  them  for  several  years,  Uie  roots  event- 
ually cracking  them  badly,  but  they  answered 
the  pnrpoM  of  oheoking  a  gross,  unfruitful  habit 


of  growth,  and  in  aftdr  years  the  border  being 
grratly  exhausted  of  ita  fertility  it  was  not  much 
stron|[  growth  Uiat  waa  made.  On  another 
occasion  I  placed  large  bush  trees  in  aquan 
brick  pits,  and  thaae  answered  well  till  the 
roots  found  l^eir  way  too  lieely  through  the 
4^inoh  wall  into  a  ntiier  strong  Vine  Virder 
beyond.  For  the  aake  of  both  Figs  and  Vines 
those  rambling  roots  had  to  be  out  off  and  the 
walls  oementM.  Elad  there  been  plenty  of 
head  room  thni,  I  would  have  let  the  trees  as 
well  as  the  roots  sprrad,  and  have  no  doubt 
the  crops  would  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

At  Canford  Manor,  Wimborne^  Mr.  Crasp 
has  adopted  another  well-tried  method  of  check- 
ing over-luxuriance  and  improving  the  produc- 
tiveness of  Figs.  Originally  the  trees  were 
planted  along  the  front  and  ^[ainst  the  back 
wall  of  a  well-heated  lean-to  house.  The 
former  grew  rather  too  strongly  to  be  produc- 
tive, and  also  unduly  shaded  those  against  the 
back  wall.  These  latter  are  rooting  in  a  narrow 
border  20  inches  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  with 
pipea  for  afibrding  bottom-heat  nndemeaUi.  .It 
waa  decided  that  they  should  cover  the  roof  as 
well  as  .the  back  wall,  those  alow  the  frtmt 
being  cut  out.'  They  are  now  hau-waydown 
the  roof  and  producing  grand  crops,  this  desir- 
able result  being  brought  about  conjointly  by 
the  narrow  border  and  the  check  given  to  the 
flow  of  Bapi>y  training  down  t^e  roof  instead 
of  in  the  more  orthodox  manner.  Negro  Largo, 
which  at  ita  best  is  a  very  superior  variety,  is 
unusually  fruitful  at  Canford  ;  whereas,  at  other 
places  when  planted  out  in  a  la^r  border,  it 
IS  found  to  be  rather  shy  bearing.  Keeping  it 
{Mtrtly  confined,  as  previously  desoribed,  also 
gives  the  desired  check  to  strong  growth,  and 
thus  treated  it  succeeded  admirably  with  me. 
Brown  Turkey  is  indispensable  for  other  pooi- 
tions  and  methods  of  culture,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  better  or  more  serviceable  variety  will 
ever  be  introduced.  No  mistake  in  any  case 
will  be  made  in  adding  either  mortar  rubbish 
or  chalk  freelj^  to  the  loam  used  for  borders, 
and  in  additKm  fimmeas  of  root-run  is  also 
moat  deriraUe.  B<me-meal  should  be  mixed 
with  the  Bcdl  for  pots  or  narxov  benders. 

M.  H. 


Protecting  Oooseberry.  bada.— Last  year  I 
thought  I  had  foond  a  means  of  saving  the  Goose- 
berry bads  by  simply  sprajlng  with  liquid  lime, 
but,  fltraoge  to  say,  this  season  the  birds  did  more 
destxQCtionamoDgst  thesprayed  bushes  tJiaa  among 
thoaa  not  Umed,  although  the  <Kily  difference  I 
made  this  teaion  was  in  ad^g  paraffin.  In 
future,  the  basher,  liable  to  attack  from  finches 
being  comparatively  few,  as  Id  the  open  they  are 
nniojarod,  mast  be  covered  with  netting.  The  in- 
crease in  crop  of  berries  would  more  than  pay  for 
netting,  which  is  always  in  request  later  on  for 
covering  wall  trees.  It  is  surprinng  what  a  difln- 
ence  even  one  thickness  of  netting  will  make  in 
warding  off  frost,  though  I  prefer  it  doable  or 
treble.  No  other  covering  is  half  so  usefal  or  con- 
venient, as  you  can  let  it  stay  over  the  trees  till 
aU  danger  of  frost  is  past.  Spraying  Flam  or 
Cherry  trees  with  the  liquid  lime  is  a  saccese,  and 
I  can  ensure  a  good  bloom  on  trees  which  would 
otiierwise  scarcely  have  a  frnit-bnd  left  on. — 
E.  W.  B. 

Fruit  prospects.— Judging  from  present  ap- 
pfiaranoes,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  good 
all-round  fruit  jeer.  Altboagfa  we  have  had  for 
seveml  nights  past  4°  or  6^  of  frost  little  damage 
has  been  dcme  hitherto,  owing  to  the  extrane  dry- 
ness of  the  soil.  It  is  the  Hay  ^ste  toUowim; 
storms  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail  which  we  most  dread, 
when  the  early  Strawberries  and  Apple  trees  are  In 
bloom.  At  present  fruit  trees  are  very  forward, 
most  of  the  Flnms  and  Fears  have  set  ,  while  Aptl- 


cots  and  Feaobes  are  ereiytbiog  we  could  desire 
some  of  the  former  being  as  lame  as  marbles 
Apple  trees  (early  varieties)  are  eonung  into  bloom 
more  especially  noticeable  is  Lord  Soffield,  every 
tree  being  a  perfect  picture.  There  is  generally 
considered  to  be  more  risk  in  an  early  blossom, 
but  it  may  sometimes  be  a  positive  advantage,  for 
two  years  stnoe  I  noUoed  Apple  trees  which  had 
set  the  fruit  when  tjie  severe  &ost  of  May  17  came 
bore  in  some  Instaaoes  a  good  crop»  iriiile  tiiose 
then  in  full  bloom  wero  oompazatlve  failures. 
Pear  trees  against  the  waU  have  set  thfldr  fruit 
better  than  asoal,  and  are  already  maku^  quite 
long  shoots,  a  sign  of  vigonr  and  suflSoient  mois- 
tare  at  the  roots,  the  downpour  of  Febraary  last 
having  made  all  large  trees  proof  against  several 
mimths  of  drought.  (Jooseberries  are  wonderfolly 
forward,  bnt  for  the  bash  fraits,  especially  the 
moistare-lovicg  Black  Corrant,  we  want  rain 
badly,  or  there  is  pretty  sore  to  be  a  bl^ht  (and 
blight  of  some  kind  Is  always  ready  to  attaok 
v^etation  in  an  nohealthy  condition)  in  the  form 
of  caterpillars  or  the  "honay-dew.*~B.  W.  B., 
Mer^ord,  April  17, 

Xiiqnid  manure  for  fimit  trees.— Now  is  the 
time  to  Ap^j  liquid  manure  to  fruit  trees,  espe* 
dally  to  ^wes  on  the  Paradise  and  Pears  on 
the  Quince,  vniicA  require  mneh  moisture  oiring  to 
the  Umited  extension  and  meagre  depth  of  the 
root-ran  of  these  dwar&og  sto^.  A  frait  tree 
in  bloom,  which  is  In  vigorous  condition  and  able 
to  imbibe  by  its  roots  all  the  nourishment  reqaldte 
at  that  crl^cal  praiod,  will  not  only  tiirow  off  or 
overcome  the  varloas  forms  of  blight,  bnt  will  with- 
stand froflt  better,  owing  to  the  greater  loxuriance 
and  protective  inSaence  of  its  foliage,  than  the  tree 
which,  throngh  drought,  exhaustion,  or  poverty  of 
soil,  has  enough  to  do  jast  to  keep  alive.  From 
the  former  yon  may  enect  a  good  crop  of  fruit, 
fiom  the  latter  none.  I  have  plenty  of  trees  pro- 
mising again  for  a  good  crop  on  which  I  aboald 
scarcely  have  expected  to  see  even  a  blossom,  so 
heavy  was  the  crt^  of  frnltl  hey  oarried  last  season, 
if  they  liad  not  been  assisted  with  liberal  dressings 
of  artificial  and  liquid  manure. — B. 

Zutte-kept  Apples.— Almost  Invariably  have 
we  seen  fairly  well  jHreserved  collections  of  Andes 
at  the  Temple  show.  It  has  not  always  followed, 
however,  tlmt  having  been  Icept  so  long  they  have 
been  worth  so  much  trouble.  It  was  very  maoh 
the  Impression  that  a  collection  of  eighteen  varieties, 
and  some  of  them  very  f^  samples,  set  up  at  the 
Drill  Hall  at  a  recent  meeting  there,  from 
Tltaey  Buk,  Surrey,  had  been  kept  too  Inig,  for 
even  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  S<»rlet  Incompar- 
able, whilst  very  firm,  clean  and  handsome,  still 
had  10  much  lost  fiavoar,  that  they  were  not  re- 
cognisable to  the  taste.  If  Apples  so  kept,  and  in 
a  veiy  cool  place,  are  found  to  be  of  sach  iodiflerent 
merit  on  A^il  2S,  In  sfdte  of  excellent  appearance, 
it  Is  hardiy  to  be  expected  the  fruit  shown  a 
month  later  can  have  any  mvit  whatever.  The 
fact  serves  to  show  the  great  importwoe  of  tasting 
these  late  k^  Apples  before  awards  an  made,  as 
howsoever  fresh  looking,  they  may  all  the  same 
for  eating  or  cooking  be  comparatively  worthless. 
We  have  for  the  past  two  months  had  an  aoosoally 
exhaustive  lime  for  late  Apples.  The  heat  and 
very  great  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  have  pene- 
trated everywhere,  Apple  stores  In  no  ease,  and 
however  ordinarily  cool,  being  exempt.  Whilst  It  Is 
constantly  found  that  exposure  to  a  Uiw  tempera- 
ture robs  Apples  veir  laigely  of  flavour  and 
qoality.  It  is  certain  that  warmth  and  dryness  of 
air  conduce  to  the  same  resalte.  Even  ander  any 
conditions  It  is  veiy  difficnlt  to  keep  Apples  any 
oonslderable  time  witlioat  losing  fiavoar.  On  the 
whide  I  think  the  end  of  Marob  is  late  enoagb  for 
Apples.  Later  they  soon  become  dry  and  flavour- 
less, and  when  in  that  state  have  no  merit  It  is 
veiy  probable  that  good  soand  fruit  packed  care- 
folly  into  barrets  and  then  buried  in  the  soli  would 
in  that  way  keep  good  longer  than  by  any  other 
method. — A.  D. 

Btenheim  Pippin  Apple.  —  In  connection 
with  the  wall  sometimes  raised  over  the  poor 
prices  obtained  for  homejgrown^ApplUt  f  may 
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mentioo  a  fact  which  came  to  my  knowledge  the 
other  day  reapeoting  the  produce  of  a  pair  M  good- 
eized,  tbODgh  not  andulj  laiga,  Blenlwim  Iippio 
Apple  IrecK,  standing  on  Giau  on  rather  - poor 
sandy  ground  in  Snrrey.  These  two  trees,  oover- 
ing  perhaps  three  rods  of  groond,  bore  last  year 
23  bushels  oi  fair-sised,  bnt  very  finely  ooloored 
fniit,  which  sent  to  one  of  the  large  London 
stores  secnred  the  good  retara  of  is.  per  bn^l, 
the  railway  ehom  in  the  pie>ndsed  rate  days 
being  a  mere  trifle.  That  wu  jost  £8.  IMdng 
the  area  for  each  tree  at  two  rods,  it  would  give 
eighty  trees  to  the  acre,  and  at  the  same  mte  of 
produce  and  prioe  wonld  gi?e  the  enDrmons  retom 
of  £620.  Bat  even  at  the  rate  of  one  tree  to  foar 
rods  the  produce  would  still  have  been  a  wonderful 
one.  Is  there  any  other  that  would  give  the 
same  results  either  per  tree  or  per  acre,  and  is  not 
such  a  return,  even  If  it  be  some  tioM  deferred, 
worth  waiting  for?  But  in  this  sandy,  gravelly 
distriot,  where  the  Blenheim  still  attains  good  size 
and  age,  yoaug  trees  are  far  more  precocions  in 
fruiting  than  they  are  in  stiff,  holding  soils— a  fact 
that  is  worth  knowing,  and  may  posstUy  lead  to 
this  variety  being  more  freely  planted  in  snoh  dis* 
tiicts.  ItlBreallymostiDBtmoUvetouotahowweU 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees  do  on  soil 
that  was  nothing  better  a  few  years  ago  than  the 
hungriest,  poorest,  and  moet  unfertile  looking  of 
barren  heaths,  producing  hardly  decent  Heather. 
Very  likely  anyone  proapeoting  for  f mit  land  with- 
out full  knowledge  would  condemn  this  soil  as 
only  fit  to  pow  Larch  or  Fir,  and  yet  here  the 
Blenheim  Pippin  not  only  grows  well,  bat  blooms 
and  fruits  well  also  in  quite  a  yooi^r  state.  Boot- 
pruning  is  not  needed  in  suefa  a  case,  although  a 
few  sorto  of  Apples  will,  from  want  of  proper  oon- 
sUtnent^  miler  from  canker.— A.  D. 


PROFITABLE  EARLY  PEACHES. 
In  The  Gabben  we  have  seen  some  of  the  early 
kinds  given  a  very  bad  character,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  defend  the  variety  chiefly  condemned, 
Alexander,  as  I  fail  to  set  the  bloom— in  fact,  it 
nearly  all  drops.  Fortunately,  this  non-setting 
does  not  affect  all  the  early  kinds,  as  some  of 
the  American  varietiea  do  not  fail  like  Alexan- 
der. I  admit  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  defi- 
cient in  flavour,  bat  flavour  is  the  last  point 
the  market  grower  oonsiders.  With  these 
early  Peachw  there  are  oertain  drawtiaoks  be- 
sides flavour,  and  tliat  ia  aise,  aa  if  at  all  over- 
cropped the  fruit  is  unall,  and  all  do  not  colour 
alike.  I  have  a  great  liking  for  Amsden  June, 
one  of  the  earliest  Feaohea  growa  The  flavour 
is  not  tiiat  of  a  Royal  Oeoi^e  or  equal  to  some 
of  the  older  kinds.  Amsden  June  is  not  to  be 
despised,  as  it  ia  of  a  good  colour,  fair  aiae,  and 
very  early.  It^  I  should  say,  is  one  of  the  moat 
profitable  Peaches  grown,  aa  it  foroea  so  readily, 
and  when  onoe  it  ia  stoned  it  cornea  in  very 
quickly.  I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  that 
sets  more  freely  and  grows  so  well,  tiUcing  into 
consideration  its  precocity.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  clingstone,  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  eyes 
of  the  profeaaional,  but  not  in  the  market ;  at 
any  rate  there  ia  always  a  demand  for  early 
pMdies.  I  have  found  no  difliculty  in  setting 
Amaden  June,  and  it  always  bears  freely ; 
the  tree  ia  also  a  robust  grower.  It  ia  much 
earlier  than  Bale's  Early,  a  well-known  variety 
Aa  an  earlytnarket  froit  I  should  consider  it 
excellent.  When  theae  early  vatietdea  are  grown 
it  would  be  well  to  devote  a  houae  to  them,  aa 
they  come  ao  far  in  advance  (tf  the  older  kinda. 
Such  Peaohea  aa  the  one  named,  wiUi  Waterloo, 
Hale's  Early,  and  Alexander,  would  always  find 
a  ready  aale  in  April  or  early  in  Mav  if  grown 
well  and  highly  coloured.  Some  I  do  not  con- 
aider  worth  house  room  ;  for  instance,  Euly 
Beatrice,  which  ia  oi  poor  flavour,  amall,  and 
not  a  lobuat  grower.   Alexander  ounot  be  re* 


lied  upon,  thdugh  I  have  seen  some  splendid 
crops  at  various  timea.  Waterloo  ia  a  free 
grower  and  should  be  included  in  t^e  list  of  va- 
rietiea for  early  aupplies.  Early  Rivera  for 
early  forcing  posseasea  valuable  propertiea. 
This  follows  closely  upon  Amaden  June  and 
Waterloo,  so  that  it  a  house  is  devoted  to  theae 
earW  Pe&ehes,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  reliable 
tdnda^  and  I  uu  anre  they  would  prove  a  profit- 
al^  inveatmenb.  I  have  heard  Cheae  Peaohea 
objected  to  aa  aooomit  of  aiae,  hat  krge 
ooarae  fruita  are  not  expected  in  April.  I  adimt 
of  late  thwe  ia  a  demand  for  theae  laige  fmita. 
but  not  by  thoae  who  know  what  a  Fea^  ahould 
be.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  grow- 
^  these  eariy  varietiea  for  walla  in  the  open. 
When  one  can  have  ripe  Peaches  in  twenty 
weeks  there  ia  a  great  aaving  of  time  and  fuel, 
and  the  grower  is  able  to  market  the  fruit 
readily.  There  need  be  little  fear  of  foreign 
or  Cape  Peachea  ousting  home-grown  well- 
ripened  fruits,  aa  the  latter  would  be  far  anterior 
in  every  way,  flavour  and  appeaianoe  being  a 
long  way  ahead.  O.  Wtibes. 


American  blight  on  Apple  treea.— The  late 
brilliant  weather  has  bronght  out  that  old  enemy 
of  Apple  growers,  the  American  blight,  whl<^ 
always  increases  rapidly  In  dry  seasons.  There  is 
QO  mistaking  this  pest,  as  the  banches  of  fluffy 
white  down  with  which  the  insects  are  covered 
at  onoe  attract  the  eye  of  any  anxious  cultivator, 
and  the  sooner  a  remedy  ia  applied  the  better.  I 
find  paraffin  oil  one  of  the  surest  and  cheapest. 
Taking  a  common  galvanised  pall.  I  flit  it  half  full 
with  warm  soapauda,  and  to  this  add  half  a  pint 
of  paraffin  oil,  and  apply  It  with  a  smalt  hand  bmah. 
dipping  it  right  into  the  mixture,  and  then  wetting 
the  branches  wherever  the  white  downy  patches 
are  seen. — J.  G.  U. 

Apple  Woroeater  Pearmain. — I  am  rather 
surprised  at  my  friend  Mr.  Tallaok's  strong  con< 
demnation  of  Worcester  Pearmain,  for  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  both  in  flower  and  fruit,  it  has  few 
equals ;  though  aa  a  dessert  fruit,  I  admit  it  is 
only  of  second-rate  quality.  But  tastes  and  local 
circumstanoes  differ  widely.  I  know  of  several 
places  where  It  is  held  In  high  esteem,  both  for 
cooking  and  dessert.  Aa  a  pro  Stable  nuu^t  Apide 
it  has  »w  equala.— W.  Banqwin. 

Btrftwberriea  and  nu^stnre.— The  crop  in 
the  open  will  soon  show  the  effect  of  the  prolonged 
drought,  especially  on  tight  soils,  if  meana  ate  not 
speedily  taken  to  supply  the  roots  with  moistuTe. 
MulchinK  will  have  been  done  earlier  than  usual  this 
season,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fruit  and 
assist  in  swelling  the  early  set  blossoms.  More  than 
mnlohiiv,  bowenr,  will  be  required  if  laige  fruits 
are  desired.  Where  the  i^ts  have  been  mulched 
for  some  time  the  effect  fa  soon  seen  by  their  im- 
proved appearance  and  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 
Tills  mulch  will  prevent  dryness  during  the  flower- 
ing period  and  enable  the  fruit  to  setFreely.  There 
are  some  drawbacks  to  watering  plants  in  bloom 
with  cold  spring  water,  aa  often  when  ai^lled  with 
force  it  injures  the  petals  and  tender  fruit,  causing 
them  to  go  black,  so  that  Id  giving  moisture  care 
should  l>e  taken  to  apply  it  between  the  rows  and 
not  directly  on  the  plants.  When  watered  with  a 
hose  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
gently  between  the  rows,  removing  the  hose  fre- 
quently. A  thorough  soaking  will  do  more  good 
than  dait^  driblets.  Rain  or  pond  water  is  maoh 
better  if  it  oan  be  obtained.  The  great  advantage 
of  young  [4ants  will  now  be  apparent  ovw  old 
plantatdiHis,  aa  these  latter  being  large  masses  with 
nearly  all  surface  roots  they  are  soon  ezliansted, 
havii^  drawn  all  the  support  and  moisture  from 
the  soil,  whilst  the  younger  plants  have  more  root- 
hold,  and  are  now  getting  the  support  of  good 
soil  and  high  oultivatiou.  Plants  that  have 
been  fmwd  and  planted  oat  for  a  permanent  crop 
snfler  badlT  in  aooh  aeaaons  aa  tiila.  Mooh  afaiat- 
anoe  will  be  given  to  the  roota  in  light  soil  by 


treading  the  ground  about  recently  put-out  planta; 
even  these  should  get  some  assistance  in  the  way 
of  short  litter  and  moisture.  Banners  planted  last 
year  for  tbe  prodocticm  of  plants  tot  forcing  will 
also  need  attttntion,  as  these  wiU  fail  to  give  strong 
runners  if  molstare  is  deficient.  Liquid  maonre 
will  now  be  of  great  aervloe,  but  this  acta  Id- 
jnrionsly  It  not  diluted.  I  do  not  advise  liquid 
manure  l>efore  the  fruit  is  set,  as  it  often  injures 
the  bloom,  oausbg  the  latter  to  go  blind.  When 
moisture  Is  appUei  It  should  be  given  soon  enough 
to  save  the  crop.  It  Is  almost  aseleaa  wbm  tue 
froit  is  oolonring,  and,  as  previouily  stated,  if  tiw 
foliage  it  merely  wetted  it  u  useless.— G.  WXTHn. 


PBAR  TREB3  UNHEALTHY. 

I  BIND  you  some  leaves  and  incipienc  fruit  taken 
from  Fear  trees  in  my  garden.  Von  wlU  see  they 
have  bean  attacked  by  a  larva  or  f  angus.  All  the 
Pear  trees  in  my  garden  have  bem  rimllarly  at- 
tacked. Not  one  of  the  other  fralt  trees  has 
suffered.  Can  you  inform  me  what  the  destroyer 
is,  and  if  yon  oan  suf^est  a  remedy  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  J-^Aa.  C.  Allhak. 

This  is  a  bad  attack  of  the  Fear  leaf  rust 
(Boestelia  cancellata),  and  though  not  often 
heeded,  is  much  more  prevalent  and  Injurioos  to 
Pear  trees  than  la  genenlly  anivoaed.  Vary  few 
fruit  gardena  are  really  free  of  it,  bot  inataocea  of 
the  whole  of  the  trees  being  overran  by  the  mat 
are,  tiaj^y,  rarei  The  first  symptoms  of  it  are 
small  raised  yellow  spots  thickly  dotted  all  over 
the  leaves,  giving  them  tbe  appoaance  of  beiog 
blistered,  these  spots  eventaalty  chaDging  to  a  rosty 
brown  colour.  Experts  state  that  this  is  the  work  oic 
a  fungus,  and  which,  owing  to  its  penetrating  and 
spreading  under  the  epraermis,  or  thin  znem- 
tnanous  covering  oi  the  leaf,  is  very  difficult  to 
combat.  At  the  present  time  the  beat  that 
can  be  done  is  to  pick  off  the  affected  leaves  at 
once,  or  before  the  spots  change  to  a  brown  colour, 
with  a  view  to  checking  a  more  widespread  attack. 
If  the  trees  are  very  badly  infested  by  tbe  fungus, 
wholesale  olearanoe  of  tlie  leaves  would  aoanely 
l>e  wise,  eapedally  if  there  is  fruit  to  be  oon- 
aldtted.  All  that  can  be  done  ia  to  allow  the  diaeaae 
to  take  its  courae,  but  in  order  that  activity  at  the 
roota  may  be  sustained,  no  summer  pruning  should 
t>e  resorted  to.  If  the  trees  are  not  starved  at 
tbe  roots,  many  of  the  shoots  may,  so  to  speak, 
grow  out  of  the  disease,  and  any  way  tiie  froit 
will  be  more  likely  to  siroll  to  a  fervfceable  sixe 
and  the  treea  be  less  weakened  than  would  be  the 
case  if  either  pinching  back  or  early  summer 
pruning  were  practised.  All  leaves  that  turn  black 
and  are  on  the  point  of  dropping  should  be  col- 
lected and  burnt.  Nest  winter,  after  the  treea 
have  twen  pruned,  they  may  well  be  cleared  of  all 
rubl^sb,  incloding  ai^  about  the  btwder,  and  then 
receive  one  or  two  tlioroagh  syringiogs  with  an 
ammoniaoal  solution  of  oarbmate  of  copper  dis- 
solved and  used  at  the  rate  of  1  os.  of  carbonate 
of  copper  and  36  oss.  of  ammonia  to  18  gallons  of 
water.  This  would  probably  destroy  moat  of 
the  disease  germs  rostiDg  upon  or  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  trees,  and  next  seasim's  attack 
ooold  then  be  met  hj  hand-pioklng  the  affected 
leaves.  Diseaaes  and  insect  pests  are  far  moro 
rife  than  they  were  last  year,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  abnormally  early  and  very  tender  growth  of 
the  treea  i)«Uig  greath[aheoked  hj  the  cold  nlghta 
and  eastedy  winds. — ^w.  L 


Peach  tree  borders.— On  page  260  we  find 

"  A  D."  objecting  to  late  training  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  against  open  walla  on  acooant  of 
Ita  compelling  tbe  treading  on  the  borders  perhaps 
planted  with  some  early  crops.  Then  when  crop- 
ping so  close  up  to  the  walls  or  "  immediately  tn 
front  of  tbe  trees^'ia  objected  to,  he  snddenlyremem- 
bers  that  some  of  the  best  examples  of  open-air  trees 
have  at  least  a  3-feet  dear  apace  between  thnn  and 
front  oocupanta  of  btodka.  The  BwanmcHe, 
Ditton  ^1^  and  other  walla  that  oome  under  the 
cognisance «  "  A.  D."  moat bftvery  Ugh  in^ed  if 
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"  some  ,3  feet "  (QxiB  meanlDg  aDytbing  up  to  4  feet) 
Is  Qot  ample  ladder  room  for  toe  men.  I  will  go 
farther  and  awert  that  it  1b  also  ample  spaoe  to 
leave  In  front  of  the  trees.  Thc^  do  not  reqoke  a 
border  10  feet  or  mora  in  width,  and  In  very  many 
cases  the  trees  would  not  saeceed  nearly  bo  well 
ns  tbey  do  under  ivoBcnt  dn»inM>tatioeB  If  given 
unlimited  rooting  space.  When  allading  to  the 
3  feet,  mon  or  less,  of  molohed  border  at  Swan- 
more,  "  A.  D."  haiarded  the  <^nion  that  the  Peach 
roots  oertainlj  do  not  stop  ibort  at  that,  bot  Bnd 
thdr  way  into  the  herbaceous  bwder  beyond. 
DonbUess  that  was  a  safe  gaess,  bnt  I  will  venture 
another  to  the  effeot  that  br  far  the  bulk  of  the 
root«,  or  those  that  sastain  the  trees insnch  ezoellent 
health,  are  jet  to  be  found  in  the  dear  mulched 
space.  In  order  to  be  sacoessfol  with  Feaoh  trees 
in  the  open  a  certain  amount  of  lifting  and  root- 
pruning  is  a  cnltaral  detail  that  most  not  be  ne- 
glected. Now  tbU  process  has  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  roots  moon  "nearer  borne,"  mulch ings 
with  manare  and  liberal  anpfdles  of  water  oom- 
pletiog  and  saktainiog  wbattne  lifting  commences. 
A  south  border  wtiolly  given  up  to  Feaoh  trees  I 
have  never  jet  seen,  bat  there  are  too  many  in- 
Btanoes  to  be  met  wi^  where  wa}l  ladders  cannot 
well  be  used  witbont  damage  to  vegetable  or  other 
crops  in  tiont  of  the  trees.— W.  laoouiBK. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Aubrietia  Leiohtlini.— A  broad  mass  of  this 
fine  Anbrietia  at  Tottenham  m  few  days  ago  was  very 
fine,  the  rich  rosy  crimaon  floirerB  almost  hiding  the 
growth.  It  IB  one  of  the  be&t  haidy  idants  of  recent 
^eari,  very  free,  stroug  iu  growth,  and  qnaikty  apread- 
ing  oat  into  a  broad  oarpet. 

Tulip  Bnenovantura  is  oae  of  the  moat  brilliant 
flowers  in  the  eoUectinn  at  Long  Dittra.  A  break  of 
it  is  ia  fall  bloom,  and,  thoogh  rare,  sach  a  form 
Bhoiild  become  commou  in  gardens  for  its  remarkably 
bright,  yet  not  gariah  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  bold 
mze,  brilliant  scarlet,  flamed  with  yellow. 

Caloohortoa  Senthami  is  a  rare  and  charm- 
ing species.  It  is  in  bloom  at  Tottenham,  the  flowers 
rich  golden  yellow  in  colour  and  the  inner  segmeote 
hairy,  eacli  having  a  rich  br.wn  blotch  at  the  base. 
The  growth  is  dwarf,  bet  free.  Those  who  care  for 
choice  balbs  shoold  make  a  note  of  this  very  pretty 
kind. 

Vrlesia  Horreni.— This  variety,  to  which  a 
first-class  certificate  was  only  recently  awarded,  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  Tillandsia  Lindeni  vera. 
It  is  of  the  same  compact  style  of  growth,  but  farther 
description  is  not  now  necessuy,  as  reference  can  be 
made  to  the.  awards  of  the  last  meetings  of  B.H.S. 
and  of  the  R.B.S.  where  it  was  exhibited. 

Tillandsia  mUBaioa.— This  Bromeliad  is  as  re- 
markable for  its  finely  marked  foliage  as  T.  Lindeni  is 
for  its  flowers.  Its  name  well  deootes  the  mosaic- 
lilM  niarkinga  of  the  foliage,  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow- 
iah  green,  marked  in  an  irregular  manner  with  dark 
green.  It  ia  of  vigorous  growth,  and  presents  a  fine 
Bppearsnoe  as  a  tpecimeu.  T.  hieroglyphica  is  not  un- 
like it,  beicg  also  a  fine  species, 

Besonia  Arthur  Malet.— Thi^  ia  a  very  oma- 
meatal  flne-foliaged  variety,  with  ita  leaves  of  a  bright 
rose  shade,  suffosed  with  a  silvery  floea,  the  midrib 
and  veins  being  greenish.  Amongst  other  tine-foliaged 
plants  this  stands  out  remarkably  distinct,  and  as  ade- 
corative  plant  should  be  largely  grown.  Its  flowers  in 
addiUonare  very  attractive,  tiiete  belngrosyirink,  last- 
ing well  dnring  the  winter  season. 

Streptooarpuali^bridB.— When  seen  grouped 
together  one  is  able  to  jtidge  far  belter  oF  thtae  beaati- 
fnl  flonering  plants  than  if  seen  separately,  there  is 
such  a  diversity  in  the  shades  of  colour,  whilst  the 
apikcs  are  produced  in  great  profusion  and  in  so  con- 
tianoas  a  manner.  The  foregoing  weore  noted  in  a 
oaanal  walk  throuf^h  the  stove  show  house  in  the  nur- 
sery oF  Messrs.  Veitch,  wherein  is  to  be  seen  a  most 
tasteful  arrangement  of  rockwork  with  suitable  plants 
thereon,  being  an  ol^ject  lesson  on  what  our  hooses 
should  be  to  render  them  more  atttactive. 

Tolipa  HTiifoUft  is  a  deligbtfnl  species  from 
Bokhara,  and  has  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  which 
make  a  great  show  of  colour  when  the  balbs  are 
planted  in  a  mass.  It  it  not  modi  known  as 


yet,  bat  will  assoredly  become  popular,  as  it  Is 
a  very  hardy,  free-growing  kind,  not  showing  the 
same  ancertain  character  as  T.  Greigi.  The 
fiower-stenu  are  at  first  quite  short,  bnt  qaioklj 
get  taller,  and  the  flowers  keep  troe  to  their  colonr. 

Iris  v«ma.--Un(ortanatel7  this  will  not  sno- 
oeed  everywhere,  and  a  good  ocdony  is  reqnired  to 
get  effect  from  the  dainty  flowers.  At  Tottenham, 
where  It  is  now  in  bloom,  a  light  soil,  rather  peaty, 
and  oool  sheltered  situation  are  chosen  for  it.  The 
growth  la  dwarf  and  the  fiowm  as  strongly  scented 
as  Violets,  are  light  blue,  the  base  of  the  falls  rich 
yellow,  surrounded  by  white,  veined  with  bloe. 

New  Zealand  Mountain  Bpoadvalla.— Mr. 

Okell  sends,  ns  obarmiiw  photogn^is  of  several 
species  of  alpine  Speedwells  of  New  Zealand.  They 
are  extremely  distinct  andgracefnl  plants.  Thekinds 
sent  are  white,  with  pretty  light  purple  stamens. 
They  are  an  interestiiig  family  of  plants,  many  of 
them  hardy  or  neaHy  so,  and  some  charming  for 
rock  gardens,  espeoiaJly  in  mild  districts.  We  noi 
to  publish  an  illustrated  accoont  of  the  gernu  I 
this  gentleman  shortly. 

Morisia  hyponea  Is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing plants  on  the  Eew  rookeir,  sereral  tnfts  being 
in  fall  bloom.  A  colouied  plate  was  given  of  It 
in  Thb  Gabden,  September  12, 1891,  and  a  note 
recently  appeared  referring  to  its  beauty  when 
grown  in  pots.   The  plants  at  Kew  in  the  rock 

f:arden  are  flowering  profusely,  delighting  in  a 
ight  soil  and  warm  corner.  The  flowers  are 
intense  yellow,  and  nestle  against  the  deep  green 
leaves,  providing  a  rich  contrut  in  colour. 

Shododendron  Dalliouaianum.— Amongst 
my  Sikkim  Bbododradrons  a  plant  of  Dalhoui' 
annm  is  jnst  now  flowering  with  two  double 
flowers  on  a  tioBs  of  four.  I  have  tried  to  cross 
these  with  Aucklandl,  but  am  not  yet  sure  of  the 
result.  My  laige  plant  of  Auoklandi  bears  108 
trusses  of  five  to  seven  flowers,  each  flower  mea- 
aoriog  13  to  14  centimetres  through.  How  is  it 
that  this  most  beantifol  Bbododendron  is  so  sel- 
dom seen  in  winter  gardens  f— O.  F.,  Zekenhof, 

The  Kiatletoe  in  Franca.— -The  Histletoe, 
says  the  St.  Jamet'  Gazette,  which  has  eo  long  been 
shipped  every  year  in  such  laige  qnantiUea  from 
France  to  England,  will  be  more  dlflSoolt  to  find 
next  winter.  That  which  was  sent  across  the 
Channel  came  almost  exclutively  from  the  or- 
obturds  of  Normandy,  where  it  flourished  on  the 
Apple  trees.  The  Government  have  decided  that 
all  the  Histletoe  must  be  cut  off  the  Apple  trees 
at  onoe,  on  Ihe  ground  that  It  sacks  the  si^  ot  the 
trees  and  imporoishes  them. 

Anthurium  Soherzerianum  var.  Daviviar- 
lanam.— This  is  the  best  of  the  white  varieties  we 
have  yet  seen,  having  pare  white  spathes  at  medium 
size  and  of  the  best  shape.  In  A.  S.  album  the 
colour  is  neither  so  pure  as  in  this  newer  va- 
riety, nor  is  the  growth  or  the  freedom  of  flowering 
so  good.  We  were  never  particularly  struck  with 
album,  but  this  is  a  decided  aoqalullon,  befng  a 
most  woriby  companion  to  the  type  and  evidently 
quite  as  free.  Small  plaats  i^pear  to  flower  as 
prof  as^y  as  possible,  being  most  attractive  and  so 
very  distinct. 

PanaisB  In  some  places  Pansies  look  far  from 

well,  very  markedly  showing  in  vigour  and  size  of 
bloom  the  effects  of  long-continued  heat  and 
drought.  Wherever  the  blooms  are  really  good 
the  plants  were  put  out  in  autumn  or  quite  early 
in  winter.  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  several  beds 
oat  ear^  in  Ootober,  and  the  plaats  do  not  in  the 
least  show  the  eSeota  of  the  season,  whibrt  others 
put  out  in  winter  and  early  spring  are  very  in- 
ferior. I  have  given  them  no  wi^r,  bot  just  a 
surface  stirring,  and  then  a  mulch  of  short  Utter. 
—J.  C.  B. 

Qlonera  Jasmlniflora.— We  noted  this  lovely 
pore  white  flower  In  beautiful  condition  recently. 
For  purity  of  colour  nothing  can  surpass  this.  The 
plant  In  qoestion  was  in  profuse  bloom  with 
trasses  and  flowers  of  about  the  sise  of  those  of 
President  Cleveland  Bouvardla.  When  well  managed 
it  makes  as  compact  a  shrub  as  an  Ixcra  and  sue- 
oeeds  well  ander  the  same  treatment,  although  it 


may  be  cultivated  in  a  cooler  stove.  It  Is  not  on 
the  whole  so  free  In  growth  as  the  majority  of 
Ixoras,  bat  nevertheless  it  grows  soiBoiently  strong 
for  all  praotioal  pnrposes.  For  bridal  bouquets  it 
wonld  prove  most  invalnabto. 

Kanettia  bioolor.— This  Intzodnotlon  of  Sfty 
years  ago  ftrom  the  Ofgah  Hootttains,  of  Brazil,  Is 
seldom  seen  In  these  days  when  showy  flowers  have 
the  preponderance.  Its  slender  tr^Ung  growth 
requires  to  be  tr^ned  around  some  sticks  or  upon 
a  wire  trellis,  or,  what  is  better  still,  npon  wires 
attached  to  the  roof  near  the  glasv.  The  flowers, 
tube-like  In  form,  bright  scarlet  in  ooloar  with  the 
extremities  of  a  rich  yellow,  are  produced  singly 
npon  the  slender  growths,  but  In  quite  suffloient 
numbers  to  make  the  plant  attractive.  This  is 
one  of  those  plants  that  recommends  itself  by  its 
unassaming  beauty. 

Syringa  alba  grandiflora.— This  was  in  full 
bloom  recently  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Mid  we  made  note  of 
it  as  an  exceptionally  good  vaxiety,  mdte  one  of 
the  best  of  the  white-flowered  kinds.  The  flowers 
are  bold  in  size  individually  and  produced  in  large, 
dense  olusters.  It  is  an  old  variety,  bnt  one  is  apt 
to  overlook  the  fine  Lihws  of  past  years  in  the  en- 
deavoar  to  get  novelties.  The  Lilacs  of  Mons. 
Lemolne,  of  Nanoy,  are  very  beautiful,  the  doubles 
in  particular,  and  many  will  be  grown  largely  in  the 
future.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  clear,  disUnot 
oolours. 

Flowers  in  vaaa.— I  came  across  to-day  what 
appeared  to  me  a  beantif  nl  vase  of  flowers  in  a 
gardener's  cottage.  The  material  was  cnUed  from 
a  border  td  baray  p^ts  close  by.  It  was  com- 
posed of  long  sprays  of  Dielytra  speotabilis.  Poet's 
Narcissus,  Forget-me-nots,  and  an  early-flowering 
Honeysuckle.  The  deep  pink  flowers  with  its 
peci^r  green  elegant  foliage  of  the  Dielytra 
harmonised  well  with  the  white  Nardasns,  blue 
Foiget-me-not,  and  soft  white  opened  and  lovely 
brownish  unopened  pips  of  the  Hooeysuokla  The 
scent  of  the  whole  was  delicious  without  being  too 
overpowering. — H.  J.  C,  Shimstm. 

A  rare  Water  Lily  in  flomr  now  In  the  Lily 
house  at  Kew  ia  Nympluea  Laydekeri  var.  rosea, 
one  of  tiie  introductions,  we  believe,  of  M.  Latour- 
Harliac  from  Japan.  The  flowers  are  not  re- 
markable for  size,  bnt  obarming  in  colour,  opening 
of  a  delicate  rose*pitik  shade,  and  djiug  off  an 
Intense  crimson ;  the  segments  are  piloted,  and 
In  every  way  tUs  is  a  &ie  form.  The  Lilies  hi 
this  house  are  la  splendid  health.  N.  tuberosa 
flavescens,  the  beautiful  yellow  Water  Lily  of 
which  a  coloured  plate  vraa  given  in  The  Garden, 
Match  31, 1888,  under  the  name  of  N.  Marliaoea, 
N.  stellata,  and  the  variety  albiflora  are  in  foil 
beauty.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  houses 
at  Kew  in  the  summer  season. 

Uedinilla  magnifloa.  —  As  an  exhibition 
plant  this  used  to  be  grown  occasionally  some  years 
ago,  but  now  it  is  rarely  seen  In  private  otdleotions. 
Nevertheless,  when  well  grown  and  cared  for  it  will 
flower  freely  whilst  still  of  comparatively  small 
size.  When  in  bloom  tt  is  not  easily  surpassed  in 
its  showy  character  nor  in  its  distinctiveness, 
whilst  the  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  beauty.  Its 
long  pendulous  racemes,  often  a  foot  or  more  In 
length,  are  produced  nsually  upon  tfio  yonng  wood 
of  the  previous  year,  but  additional  ones  will  push 
forth  from  the  old  wood  also.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  the  footstalks  as  wdl  Is  a  bright  rosy 
pink,  the  form  of  the  raceme  being  not  nnliko 
a  bunch  of  Grapes.  Bven  the  foliage  is  very 
ornamental  and  attractive  when  the  flowers  are 
over. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  .—I  enclose  a  {ew  spikes 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  bells  average  from 
seventeen  to  tweoty-two  per  spike.  The  bed  in 
which  thc^  grow  gets  the  benwt  of  shade  from 
two  standaiu  Fear  trees  at  midday.  A  mnlch  of 
good  rotten  manure  is  afforded  after  the  leaves  die 
down  in  autumn,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
again  replaced.  Daring  the  winter  an  occasional 
watering  with  farmyard  liquid  mnnure  is  afforded. 
The  spikes  sent  are  from  a  (urowdedbed,  yet  I  tbtok 
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th«y  would  compare  £iiToarabl7  with  grown 
m  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  ConlfBent.--U. 
WEB8TEB,  Beeienkam. 

***  Bemarkably  fine  iidke*  and  IndMdnal 
blMmfl,  the  foliage  also  beirg  itoong  sod  robnst. 

- — aO, 

Vegetation  in  Sast  Anglia.— The  drongbt, 
DOtwithatandiDg  prevailing  oold  wind*  chiefly 
from  east  and  norui-east  with  an  ocoasioDal  breese 
from  th«  west,  though  seldom  lasting  long  enough 
to  meltow  tiie  air  that  had  so  zaoentiy  travelled 
from  the  east,  has  pnshed  forward  vegetation  a 
month  or  more.  Hence  the  Hay,  double  as  well 
HB  slDgle,  the  common  Labomom,  the  Chestnats, 
the  Honeysaokles,  and  even  Roses  here  and  there  are 
in  foil  blossom  on  May  Day.  The  Apples  are  also 
all  oat.  All  other  fruits  have  fioisbed  blooming 
Md  have  either  set  or  failed  to  set  before  now. 
Strawberries,  too,  ue  in  bloom,  quite  an  nnex- 
peoted  accompaniment  to  May  Day.  Aspatagos  is 
in  full  oat,  and  there  is  any  qnaatity  of  green 
Gooseberries.— D.  T.  F.  '  b 

Two  grood  Oamationa  we  noticed  lately 
m  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  are  named 
Horace  and  Florence  Bmlly  Thoday.  The  former 
of  the  two  is  v«aj  Sne  in  pots,  but  is  also  a  good 
outdoor  varietT,  and  was  oonspicoous  about  two 
years  ago  in  the  Chiswick  trial  of  Carnations  for 
Its  freedom,  robustness,  and  brilliant  cdixtax.  The 
flowers  are  full,  the  colonr  bright  scarlet,  and 


™,  «  -    _H    A  very  lovely  flower  Is 

FlOTenoe  Emily  Ilioday.  Unfortunately,  the  name 
is  likdy  to  hinder  Its  popalarity.  There  is  mnoh 
in  a  shOTt,  simple  name  for  a  flowor.  The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  pore  white,  the  petals  broad, 
finn,  robust,  and  are  held  well  within  the  calyx, 
while  the  pods  do  not  burst.  The  flowers  are  also 
sweetly-scented,  another  valuable  trait.  Many 
new  Camations  are  practically  withoot  fragrvioe, 
and  therefore  lose  much  iu  vidae. 

TiUandaia  Lindeni  vera.— This  form  Is  dis- 
tinct in  habit  from  the  type— in  fact  I  think  it  is 
donbtfttl  if  it  should  not  be  deemed  a  distinct  spe- 
<rf«s.  The  flowers,  it  Is  tnie,  are  of  a  beautiful 
■hade  of  bine,  bat  hardly  so  brilliant  or  so  lanre 
as  in  T.  landenl,  whilst  the  growth  of  the  former 
b  mnoh  more  compact  and  dwarf,  wlUi  narrower 
foliage  that  is  not  so  dark  in  colour.  The  distinct 
and  most  pleasing  feature  of  vera,  however,  is  in 
the  lovely,  rosy  pink  of  the  spathes,  which  are 

Suite  an  atteaction  independent  of  the  actual 
owera  themselves,  and  as  tiiese  last  long  in 
beanty  are  aotually  the  main  feature  of  the  plant 
In  T.  Lindeni  the  colour  of  the  spathes  ia  mwe  of 
a  cannlne  shade,  whilst  the  spikes  are  prodnoed 
upon  much  longer  footstalks.  These  flowering 
Bromeliads,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  whl^ 
the  flowers  are  the  most  beautiful  characteristic 
of  the  plants,  are  worthy  of  far  more  recognition 
than  they  receive. 

iDjored  Apple  bloaeom.— The  show  of  bloom 
this  year  on  lOlthe  fmit  trees  has  been  very  flna 
On  Kilng  round  the  garden  this  morning,  I  find 
the  bloom  on  the  Apple  trees  to  be  very  much 
destroyed  by  maggots,  of  whloh  I  enclose  some 
specimens.  Phm  syringing  with  quassia.  I  should 
be  obliged  if  yon  oould  let  me  know  to  what 
cause  this  blight  is  owing,  and  if  anytidng  can  be 
done  beyond  what  I  am  doing.  I  find  the  mag- 
gots have  not  attacked  any  other  tr8es.~0  A 

CUBZOIT. 

Your  second  oonrignment  of  iDjurod  Apple 
blossoms  contained  three  specimens  of  the  cater- 
[dllar  of  the  small  ermine  moth  (Hyponomeata 
padella)  and  two  other  kinds  of  caterpIUars  which 
I  cannot  identify,  but  I  hope  to  give  the  names 
next  week.  You  did  quite  right  in  syringing  with 
quassia.  You  should  have  added  S  lbs.  of  the  best 
soft  soap,  to  every  100  gallons  of  the  mixtai«.  The 
soft  soap  makes  the  quassia  mixtore  adhne  to  the 
oatn^lbra  and  the  leaves.  Twelve  pounds  of  soft 


applied  at  times,  eo  more  harm  than  good  may  be 
done.— G.  8.  S. 

Eevchera  ungruinea  is  a  precious  garden 
^ant,  and  the  oolonred  plate  of  it  in  Thb  tiABDny, 
October  2S,  1884.  shows  well  Ite  character.  A 
large  quantity  of  seedlings  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Ware's  nursery,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
great  and  charming  variety  of  ooloors,  varying 
from  deepest  crimson  to  the  softest  ^k.  A  %ht 
soil  and  a  fair  amount  of  sun  are  necessary  to 
grow  well  this  Mexican  species,  and  although  a 
comparative  novelty,  having  been  Introdaced  about 
ten  yean  ago,  it  is  now  grown  largely.  Then  is, 
however,  an  impression  amongst  tUMO  who  do  not 
know  the  plant  that  It  Is  In  some  measure  fastidi- 
ous, but  it  will  thrive  well  under  ordinary  oare, 
and  the  variety  of  colours  in  the  flowers  of  seed- 
lings increases  its  interest.  The  best  varieties  are 
those  of  deep  colour,  the  Intense  crimson  in  parti- 
cular, as  these  [wodnce  a  richer  effect  in  the  garden. 
The  delicate  flowers  with  shades  are  pretty  when 
cut,  and  a  few  of  the  graceful  spttes  in  vasM  are 
very  charming.  H.  sangulnea  was  introduced,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Ware,  and  the  vigorous  character  of 
the  plant  shows  how  well  it  is  adapted  for  gardens, 
its  com[Mct  habit,  also  profusion  of  graoefnlndkee, 
fitting  it  well  for  the  border. 

Flowering  ehruba  &om  Truro.— I  am  send- 
ing you  sprays  of  flowering  shrubs  just  to  show  tbe 


^Ut  calyces  a;;  not  frequent.   It  Is  n^Se^r  ^  ^^S^^TPT'* 

free  from  thU  objectable  characteristic  oTS^v  t^lt^JS^^        ''^  «  the  north  and 

Carnations,  bat  is  not  so  bad  as  several  kS  -  ^  Am  branches  of 
grown  largely  in  gardens. 


yon 

Bmbothrium  last  year.  It  seems  to  be  setting  seed 
freely,  so  I  am  loth  to  out  mnoh  at  present  The 
spray  of  Ceanothos  azureus  Is  from  a  tree  over  20 
feet  high,  one  mass  of  lovely  azore-blue.  The 
FaUana  imbricata  is  from  a  plant  about  10  feet 
high.  The  Habrothamnus  foscionlaris  is  from  a 
wall  outdoors.  ChimonantAus  frE^grans  is  bearing 
pods  of  seed.  AbutUim  vitifolinm  is  from  a  tree 
over  20  feet  high.  Fittosporum  tenuifoUum  has 
flowered  profusely  tbis  spring,  and  in  the  even- 
ing scented  the  place  for  a  long  distance  around. 
Masses  of  Azalea  Indica  alba,  fully  12  feet  aoross, 
are  now  one  sheet  of  ivory  and  paper-white. 
Rapbiolepis  ovata  grows  and  flowers  freely  here. 
Besides  the  above  we  now  have  thousands  of  Arums 
in  the  ponds  with  Aponogetim  now  in  splendid 
flower,  with  many  other  hidf-hard^  tilings  of  great 
interest,  whloh  it  wonld  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
grow  oat  of  dows  east  vc  north  of  Devonshire.— 
W.  SANBimr,  S^lUiitA,  Truro. 

Scarlet  Anemonea  from  Onnton  — I  have 
just  gathered  bunches  of  three  types  of  the 
Aldborough  Anemone  to  send  for  your  inspection. 
A  most  brilliant  and  dazzling  bed  In  the  sunshine 
it  has  been  now  for  some  weeks.  The  flowers  are 
very  numerous,  but  not  so  flne  or  so  long  in  the 
stalk  as  In  a  mcrister  spring.  As  I  saw  the  very 
first  flower  of  this  Anemone  that  opened  in  the 
late  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson's  garden  at  Aldborough, 
which  bulb,  I  think,  I  am  rwht  in  stating  was  sent 
him  by  a  Greek  botanist,  Mr.  Poo,  I  do  not  think 
it  scarcely  fair  to  write  of  It  as  the  Aldborough 
Anemone,  as  your  correspondent  "  A  Gloucester- 
shire Parson "  nsmes  It  This  spelling  of  Ald- 
borough is  associated  with  a  jilaoe  of  Uiat  name 
in  Suffolk,  but  not  with  Mr.  Nelaon's  Aldborough. 
Anemone  grandiflora  aldborougfaensis  would  be  at 
once  descriptive  and  correct  A  brilliant  display 
may  be  had  from  them  for  three  months,  as  they 
come  into  bloom  in  Fettmary  after  mild  winters, 
and  continue  In  flower  into  and  through  May. 
They  are  ea^y  raised  from  seed,  and  commence  to 
flower  the  following  season  sfter  sowing,  but  pro- 
duoe  the  finest  blooms  when  the  bulbs  are  twee 
and  four  yean  old.  I  have  had  flowers  in  some 
seasons  i  Inches  in  diameter.— W.  Allan,  &«nton 
Park. 

These  are  bright  and  splendid  things,  flne  in 
colour  and  form.  It  seems  a  simple  form  of  Ane- 
mone fulgens.  New  and  fpnciful  names  are  a 
mistake,  miless  they  belong  to  an  at»olut«ly  dis- 
tinct and  new  species.  Thne  is  no  reason  why  we 


Boa,p,  half  a  gaUon  of  paraffin  oil  to  100  gallons  of  should  give  long  I*tin  names  Uke  aldbonraghMisis 
2Jn  *  ^^q"'"*  '■'■ii'g  kept  to  flowers  long  known  and  grown  in  onr  ^rdeos. 

Yei7  carefully  mixed,  or  too  much  paraffin  will  be  '  — B».         -o  o  o 


Poppy  Anemonea  from  Ireland.— In  reply 
to  your  letter  respecting  Anemones,  I  sow  the  seed 
thinly  Id  boxes  and  {dace  them  in  a  cold  shady 
frame  about  the  middle  of  April.  I  plant  the  seed- 
lings out  in  July  oi  early  in  August  on  a  south-east 
border  in  a  mass  about  20  yards  long  by  2  yarda 
wide.  Tbis  border  has  been  very  bright  for  over  a 
month  now.  To  me  there  is  no  flower  so  obarmlng 
as  the  Poppy  Anemone  when  fully  open.   In  pre- 

Sring  the  bed  I  take  out  the  soil  to  tbe  dept^  of  S 
ches,  and  fill  In  with  well  rotted  cow  manure, 
then  retnm  the  soil  on  Uie  top  of  the  manure, 
fork  it  np  again,  raka  it  level,  let  it  settle  for 
several  dws,  and  tbm  {dant  the  Anemones  in  rows 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  The  plants  from 
which  I  cut  the  flowers  sent  are  two  years  old. 
One-year-old  plants  give  the  finest  and  largest 
bloom  If  the  seeds  are  sown  not  later  than  tbe  end 
of  April  in  this  oold  and  wet  district  I  save  my 
own  seed  from  selected  plants  annually.  —  J. 
LsiCBSTBR,  AraAdM  ffardrnt,  fiintlum;  Oauntg 

OuiKtH. 

*•*  Superb  and  well-varied  flowers  of  this  noUe 
old  Anemone,  some  of  them  quite  6  inches  across. 
We  think  tbe  soariet  forms  of  tbis  Poppy  Anemone 
are,  if  anything,  better  than  the  best  forms  of 
Anemone  fnlg^.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  select  and  inoreaae  these  forms,  a  lovely  one  of 
which  we  remember  seeing  at  Ditton  years  ago. 
The  pale  violet  and  Uho  forms  are  very  beanttful. 
and  tbe  best  and  purest  of  them  should  be  Increased 
BO  t^t  one  might  get  solid  and  definite  effects.  A 
mixture,  however  good,  Is  not  always  tbe  best— Ed. 

Note*  from  Cheater.— Amongst  the  most 
strikingly  effective  hardy  flowering  plants  now  In 
their  beauty  are  the  free-flowerit«  Azaleas.  We 
have  here  in  the  nurseries  btuiks  of  bright  colours 
which  are  of  dazzling  splendour,  yet  of  that  pecu- 
liar quality  sng^^tive  of  softness  and  coolness — 
if  such  a  quality  can  rightly  be  given  to  flowns — 
which  seems  to  belong  to  certain  shades  upon 
which  the  lesthetio  schemes  of  colour  seem  to 
have  been  founded.  Amongst  the  blooms  sent 
you  will  And  a  hybrid  Azslea  mollis  Dulolnde,  a 
beautiful  brick-red,  and  General  Gaffinet,  a  rose- 
lllao,  nearer  pink,  spotted  yellow,  and  vuy  effec- 
tive la  the  (upm  border  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
The  three  new  Azalea  mollis  sent  aro  Endl  Leibig, 
Hugh  Eoster  and  Anthony  Koster.  The  two  flnt- 
named  are  nearly  alike  as  to  colour,  but  in  sudl 
a  ddlghtfnl  shade  we  can  well  afford  to  bave  two 
representatives.  We  might,  perhaps,  best  describe 
tbem  as  terra-cotta,  blotched  with  chocolate.  The 
last-named  is  delicately  beautiful,  apricot  tinged 
vith  a  deeper  shade  on  the  tips  of  tiie  petals,  and  a 
yet  deeper  shade  on  the  under  side  of  t^e  petals. 
We  send  a  truss  of  bloom  from  a  splendidly-tinted 
specimen  in  our  batch  of  seedlings— a  tender  buff, 
creamy-like  tint,  which  Is  soft  and  delicate  in  the 
extreme  when  seen  in  Its  place  amongst  other 
more  pronounced  reds  and  yellowa  Azalea  alta- 
olarensis  is  also  very  flne.  We  also  send  you 
blooms  of  six  varieties  of  t^  new  donble-&>wanng 
Azalea  mdUs  running  through  vailons  shades, 
from  pinky  white  through  dearer  pinks,  and 
through  slmdes  of  snlphnr  to  yellows  and  reds. 
These  are  of  flne  arrangement  as  to  disposal  of 
petals,  securing  ^  their  over-folding,  variation  of 
tint,  which  Is  a  very  telling  feature,  rendering 
effective  service  in  the  shmbbery.  We  have  also 
sent  three  spikes  of  Uoom  out  from  tbree  new 
Lilacs  here^  and  which  are  marvellously  in  ad- 
vanoe  of  the  <M  fiore-pleno  tjpe  of  Lilac,  wbioh 
was  ins^iflcant  both  as  to  the  size  of  its  flower- 
ing spike  and  the  quality  of  the  indiridual  flowers. 

symmetrical  head  of  warm  rosy-violet  flowers 
of  Hiohel  Buchner  marks  this  variety  out  [at  once 
as  of  Importanoe.  It  is  sim^y  splendid  in  tbe 
noraeries  here,  whilst  tbe  compact,  dense  trassee  oi 
bloom  borne  by  Le  Oanlois  give  this  variety 
also  a  place  in  ttie  foremost  rank.  The  big  pani- 
cles of  rich  flowera  cbarscteristic  of  President 
Grevy  place  this  vuiety  quite  on  a  level  with  the 
other  two,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  feel  the 
weight  of  tbe  three  trusses  of  bloom  sent  you. '  We 
think  you  will  agree  that  tiiese  are  invaluable 
additions  to  the  hardy  omuBeafal  spring-fioirering 
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BAYCLIFFE,  LYMM. 
A  Cheshire  village  is  almost  certain  to  be 
interesting.  The  county  is  noted  for  its 
dairying;  it  is  therefore  a  county  of  green 
pastures.  It  is  beautifully  picturesque, 
fringed  mainly  by  hill^,  and  with  wooded 
slopes  frequently  revealed.  The  pastoral 
charms  of  the  district  are  delightful,  and  on 
the  Lancashire  side  of  the  county  there  are 
many  modem  architectural  features  which, 
whilst  not  attempting  to  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  fame  of  the  quaint  old  county  town 
of  Chester,  with  its  old  world  associations 
and  its  hoary  antiquity,  undoubtedly  possess 


here 


surroundings,   which   the  illustration 
given  will  help  to  define  and  describe. 

The  house  itself  stands  in  a  commanding 
position  upon  Hit  hill-top  of  a  splendidly  un- 
dulated piece  of  country.    My  visit  was  paid 
on  one  of  the  later  days  of  April.  The 
phenomenal  spring  and  the  every-day  sun- 
shine of  midsummer  brilliancy  and  warmth 
secured  foliage  effects  and  a  floral  profusion 
which  could  not   be  seen  in  an  ordinary 
season,  for  spring  and  early  summer  seem 
blended  in  the  nature-wealth  flung  now  from 
j  an  open  hand  with  freedom  over  everything. 
I  In   weather  like  this,  and  in  a  place  so 
I  rich  in  floral   resources,  who  shall  speak 


drip  into  the  pool  and  make  tiny  ripples  over 
the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  chimes  from 
the  clock-tower  of  the  church  upon  the  hill 
float  over  the  valley  to  remind  one  that  the 
day  hurries  along  with  regular  step  and  steady 
tread,  though  one  is  inclined  to  lose  count  of 
time  iu  Arcadia. 

Let  us  see  then.  Here  along  the  front  of 
the  house,  at  our  feet,  are  sturdy  well-flowered 
plants  of  Azalea  mollis  in  full  flush  of  warm 
colour,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Ivy  and  the 
creepers  which  clothe  the  house  we  see  the 
fresh  healthy  foliage  of  Japanese  Roses  push- 
ing forward  and  mingling  with  the  gay  line 
of  colour  furnished  by  Anemones  and  other 


View  in  the  garden  at  Bayclige  Hall,  Lymm,    Engraved  for  Tat  Garden /rom  a  photograph  sent  hy  lire.  Croafield. 


attractions  to  those  whose  quickened  senses 
discern  the  touches  of  the  finger  of  art,  whether 
in  the  subtle  line  and  curve  of  flower-draped 
border,  or  traced  in  stately  lines  in  chiselled 
stone  or  fluted  cornice.  So  it  happens  that 
on  the  borders  nearing  either  of  those  two 
gr.'at  Lancashire  cities — Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester-— ^  townsmen  and  merchant  princes 
hnve  laid  the  foundations  of  home,  in  bricks 
and  mortar,  on  velvet  turf  and  near  shady 
woodlands,  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  thronged  streets  and  mill  clatter. 

Lymm,  then,  is  a  Cheshire  hamlet  placed 
thus  between  the  town  of  Warrington  and 
the  city  of  Manchester,  and  BayclitTe  is  a 
beautifully  conspicuous  and  conspicuously 
beautiful  mansion  in  the  midst  of  enchanting 


rightly  of  the  gaiden  glory  of  an  April  dayl 
But  we  must  try  to  make  efi'ort  as  we  stand 
on  the  broad  terrace  and  take  a  look  over  the 
sloping  verge  of  close-cut  turf,  over  the 
velvety  lawn  to  the  borders  filled  with  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  and  dotted  about  with 
specimen  trees  and  groups  of  bright  colour. 
Beyond  and  over  the  hedge  line  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  placid  waters  (reflecting  blue  sky 
and  fleecy  cloud)  of  a  great  lake  stretching 
away  far,  far  into  the  distance,  a  wooded  walk 
on  the  one  side  and  a  margin  fringed  with 
rural  beauty  on  the  other.  A  sleepy  herd  of 
black  cattle  lazily  saunter  down  the  hill-side 
and  wade  knee-deep  into  the  cool  waters. 
They  bend  slowly  and  diink  long,  and  when 
they  lift  their  shaggy  heads  the  cool  drops 


spring  flowering  bulbs.  There  are  Daf- 
fodils everywhere  —  and  such  Dafforlils  ! 
Amongst  the  most  prominent  are  Emperor, 
Horsfieldi,  Sir  Watkin,  and  other  well- 
known  kinds,  with  such  recently  added  va- 
rieties as  the  CJlory  of  Leyden  and  Madame 
do  Graafi'.  Floral  surprises  are  everywhere 
—floral  eccentricities  nowhere.  Here  a 
bright  blue  line  of  Gentians ;  there  an  em- 
bankment of  Iris.  Groups  of  Trillium  peep 
from  beneath  the  protecting  shade  of  the 
Cedars ;  over  the  rockwork  Aubrietia  flings  a 
purple  cloak  and  Alyssum  decorates  it  with 
gold. 

Along  the  borders  are  Primulas,  from  the 
simple  Primrose  of  the  meadows,  on  through 
I  the  showy  Sieboldi  types  and  the  various 
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gay  members  of  the  ao  iai^e  family.  In  teds, 
Roses,  Pffionles,  and  other  more  prominent 
features  of  the  flovor  garden  are  kept  within 
bounds;  but  iliere  nre  bowers  of  Eoaes  in 
suitable  corners  and  about  the  slopes  of  the 
shrubberriea,  and  kaleidoscopic  splendour  to 
right  and  left— everywhere. 

Mrs.  OosfieW  evidently  delights  herself 
in  her  garden,  and  a  look  through  an  album 
of  dainty  photogi-apha  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Cros- 
lield  reveals  the  fnot  that  a  love  of  flowers 
reigns  supreme  at  Baycliffe. 

I  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  floral  snrprises. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  arrangement  of 
Sweet  Peas  placed  to  secure  a  colour  device 
that  shall  rival  the  splendour  of  a  Japanese 
scroll.  There  see  groups  of  Callas  to  secure 
foliage  effects,  and  Asparagus  stems,  shooting 
up  in  a  straight  growth  of  succulent  strength, 
but  to  show  later  a  feathery  grace  that  siiall 
provide  fitting  finish  for  the  nook  needing 
this  added  charm  to  complete  the  idea. 

In  tlie  kitchen  garden  the  fruit  trees  show 
well  for  a  good  yield,  and  I  was  much  interested 
iu  some  remarkably  vigorous  Blackberries 
grown  upon  espaliers  and  allowing  signs  for 
an  abimdant  crop. 

It  is  BO  delightful  outside  that  one  does 
not  seem  to  care  to  venture  "  under  glass," 
yet  we  must  take  a  hurried  i>eep  to  complete 
the  survey.  The  fernery  is  very  much  to 
one's  liking ;  the  half  hidden  grotto  seems 
so  quiet  and  cool.  The  fresh  green  fronds  of 
the  Ferns,  with  the  rich  drai«ry  of  trailorb 
and  creepers,  and  the  diverse  fonns  of  the 
Club  Mosses  give  a  splendid  background  to 
the  foliage  plants  dotted  here  and  there. 
The  gay  glance  of  £uphorbia  one  finds,  too, 
flashed  from  a  green  hiding  place,  lending 
foo^old  for  the  spinous  stalk  and  (lender 
scarlet  flower,  just  sufficient  to  emphasise  a 
pleasing  presence  half  concealed.  In  the 
conservatory  there  are  fine  plants  of  Lapageria 
and  Heliotroiie  upon  the  walla,  and  in  tlie 
(.)rchid  house  blooms  rich  and  rare  and  in 
stiperb  magnificence  of  their  colour  glory.  In 
the  greenhouse  the  same  care  and  atten- 
tion are  manifest,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  more  charming  reudcnco  or  a  more  pleasur- 
able garden  resort  than  Baycliffe,  which  I 
have  thus  briefly  tried  in  some  measure  to 
describe.  £.  J.  B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


HYBRID  SHRUBS. 
Of  some  classes  of  shrubs,  such  as  Roses, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Spiral,  Philadelphue, 
Lilacs,  Thorns,  and  Weigelas,  there  have  been 
raised  hybrids  innumerable,  bub  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  and  a  few  others  there  are  not 
many  shrubs  of  recognised  hybrid  origin,  though 
it  is  very  probable  that  some  others  which  are 
now  looked  upon  as  forms  or  varieties  of  some 
particular  spedeB  have  been  obtained  in  this 
WW.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  hybrid  or  reputed 
hyorid  ahrubs  is 

Bbbbbbis  stknophtlla,  which  has  been  eolo* 
gised  and  deaorfbed  over  and  over  again  in  most 
borUoaltiital  pnblioatioiM.  Sill),  thne  is  a  good 
deal  of  mystery  abtnt  its  orl^i',  bot  it  Is  gpnerally 


regarded  as  a  hybrid  between  B.  Darwini  sod  the 
little  B.  empetrlfolia,  both  natives  of  the  southern 
portion  of  South  America.  Though  qneslioos  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  particuLir  Barberry  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  The  Oabden,  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  elndd^on  of  the  matter  was  on 
November  23,  1S80,  when  a  correspondent  from 
New  Zealand,  in  answer  to  a  question  some  time 
previoQBly  in  Thb  Garden,  stated  that  B.  steno- 
pbyllawas  raised  somewhere  about  the  year  1865 
at  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Holmes  at 
Sheffield.  Doubts  have  been  expresspd  as  to  lis 
parentage,  particularly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  more  vigorous  growing  plant  than  either  B. 
Darwini  or  B.  empetiiFolis,  but  personally  I  am  in- 
clined to  accept  this  hybrid  origin,  for  havin^t 
raised  a  batch  of  Beedlings  from  B.  stenopbylla 
while  the  bulk  of  the  progeny  resembled  the  parent 
plant,  there  were  others  that  showed  an  unmistak- 
able leaning  towards  B.  Darwini,  and  others  as 
near  B.  empetrlfolia.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist  as  to  its  origin,  there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  great  beauty  of  the  Barberry. 

Rides  Gubdonianum  is  another  shrub  of  whose 
origin  not  much  is  known,  jet  there  is  little  if  any 
doubt  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between  Ribea  sanguiaeam 
nnd  R.  aureum.  It  is  a  very  distinct  flowering 
Currant,  and  in  any  selection  of  the  best  varieties 
it  most  have  a  place.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
a  kind  of  orange-red.  It  is  eqnally  free  growing 
with  the  other  forms, 

Ottibcs  f&xcox  is  the  sulphur-coloured  Broom 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
within  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  That  this  is 
a  hybrid,  as  supposed,  between  the  common  white 
Broom  (C.TtiBUB  albus)  and  the  golden-flowered  C. 
pnigans  there  can  be  no  doabt,  for  both  in  hsbit 
and  colour  of  the  flower  it  is  about  midway  l>e- 
tween  the  two.  Like  most  of  its  relatives,  this 
Broom  produces  seeds  freely,  but  plants  raised  in 
this  way  are  usually  nothing  bat  the  ordinary 
white  Spanish  Broom.  It  is  certainly  a  very  beau- 
tifnl  and  distinct  spring- flowering  shrub. 

HAaNOLiA  SouLANQBANA  is  a  tree  rather  than 
a  shrub,  but  in  this  limited  list  of  bybridr,  a  few 
words  may  be  spared  it.  It  is  in  flower,  habit  of 
growth  and  fieasoo  of  blooming  about  midwsy  be- 
tween the  Yulan  (Magnolia  conspicua)  and  the 
Japanese  M.  obovata  or  purpurea.  H.  Soulaugeana 
is,  at  all  events,  a  very  old  plant  in  gardens,  and 
according  to  London  "was  raised  at  Fromont.near 
Paris,  from  seeds  of  a  plant  of  H.  cons[dcua,  which 
stood  near  one  of  M.  purpurea  in  front  of  the  cha- 
teau of  U.  Soulange-Bodin,  the  flowers  of  the 
former  of  which  had  been  accidentally  fecundated 
by  the  pollen  of  the  latter."  Owinfi  to  the  fact 
that  M.  Soulangeona  does  not  flower  till  a  few  days 
after  M.  conspicua,  It  sometimes  escapes  tbe  firosts 
which  prove  so  fatal  to  the  spotless  bloBsoms  of  the 
Yulan. 

FoBSYTUiA  INTBBMBDIA  Is  onc  of  M.  Lemoinc's 
hybrids  between  the  rambling  F.  suspensa  and  the 
more  bushy  F.  viridissima.  It  partakes  of  the 
characters  of  both  parents,  and  as  the  Forsythias 
are  anob  beautiful  and  popular  shrubs,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  in  time  become  more  generally  grown. 

HvpBBicuM  MoacBlASUM  is  a  very  pretty  St. 
John's  Wort  raised  by  H.  Moser,  of  Versailles,  from 
the  Japanese  Hypericum  patulnm  fertilised  by  the 
pollen  of  the  European  Itose  of  Sharon  (H.  caly- 
cinum).  The  result  is  a  very  desirable  shrub,  which 
will  bloom  throughout  the  summer  months.  It 
has  only  been  before  the  public  a  few  years,  but 
has  in  that  time  become  very  popular.  It  oan 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  tborouglily  hardy  in  aJl 
districts. 

EscALLONiA  EXONiBNSis,  Upon  whlch  an  award 
of  merit  was  bestowed  on  July  7,  1891,  was  de- 
scribed as  a  hybrid  form,  but  tbe  parentsge  was  not 
given.  It  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  EsciUlonia  of 
rather  compact  habit,  with  deep  green  leaves  and  a 
profusion  of  bloom.  The  tobe  of  the  flower  is  pink, 
while  the  expanded  portion  is  of  a  paler  hoe. 

Azaleas  liavo  been  so  crossed  and  interorosaed 
with  each  other,  that  in  some  cases  at  least  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  on  the  original  forma.  The 
different  species  that  have  contributed  to  the 
magnifioent  hybrids  that  we  now  poBsesB  are 


the  North' American  A.  nudifiora  and  A.  ealoi- 
dulacea,  A.  pontica  from  the  Black  Sea  region, 
the  Chinese  A.  mollis,  and  for  late-blooming 
forms  A.  visoosa  and  A.  oocidentalis.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  hybrid  Azaleas  that  we 
have  is,  liowever,  of  a  totally  difierent  stamp 
from  those  commonly  grown.    This  is 

Azalea  odobata,  a  plant  long  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  said  by  Laudon  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween Rhododendron  pontfcum  and  some  Azalea 
with  fragnnt  bliiBsoms,  and  tlie  general  appeax' 
anee  of  tbe  plant  wonld  suggest  that  sacb  was  ita 
origin.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the 
individual  plants  of  this,  not  only  in  the  colour  of 
the  blossoms,  but  also  in  the  way  the  leaves  are 
retained  during  the  winter,  some  individuals  being 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  deciduous  and  others  almost 
evergreen.  The  flower^  are  in  some  cases  nearly 
white,  but  the  majority  are  of  various  shades  of 
mauve  and  mauve-pink,  deepening  to  lilac-purple. 
The  readiness  with  wbicli  the  various  Rhododeo- 
drons  hybridise  with  each  other  is  shown  in  the 
vast  number  of  varieties  that  we  now  have  in  our 
gardens,  and  much  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
several  other  classes  of  shrubs. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  may  be  noted 
the  stimulus  that  was  given  to  raismg  hj'brid 
forms  of  PhiladelphuB  by  the  introduction  of 
the  little  P.  miorophyllus,  a  native  of  New 
Mexico  and  adjacent  States,  which  was  first 
grown  here  in  1863.  Apart  from  ita  small 
growth  and  great  profusion  of  bloom,  a  vei^ 
noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  tfaia 
l^iladelphas  is  the  pleasing  fragrance  6[  its 
flowers,  very  unlike  the  heavy  smell  of  the 
European  Hock  Oranga  F.  microphyllus 
seems  to  have  transmitted  this  fragrance  to  ita 
prf^ny,  for  both  Lemoinei  -  and  Lemoinei 
erectus  hybrids  between  this  kiod  and  the  com- 
mon P.  coronarius  are  agreeably  scented,  and 
the  same  feature  is  claimed  for  the  two  new 
varieties,  Boule  d'Ai^ent  and  Gerbe  de  Neiga, 
announced  for  distribution  this  year. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  subjects  have  been 
regarded  from  a  flowering  point  of  view,  but  that 
a  great  change  can  Re  elFected  in  the  fruits  by 
a  persistent  course  of  hybridising  and  selection 
is  well  shown  in  the  numerous  Pernettyaa  that 
have  originated  with  Mr.  Davis,  HUlaborough, 
Co.  Down,  Ireland.  Though  oommenouig  with 
the  topical  red-beixied  Idnd,  we  have  now 
varieties  whose  fruits  range  in  colour  from 
white  to  almost  black.  T. 


Rabtts  delloloaiiB  is  a  valuable  abmb  in 
bloom  now.  We  have  noticed  it  on  more  than  one 
occasion  lately,  and  ^though  so  early,  it  Is  in  fall 
bloom.  One  usually  finds  it  grown  against  a  wall 
where  a  plentiful  profu.sion  of  flowers  is  borne, 
but  it  is  ^so  very  charming  as  a  bush,  the  stems 
having  a  graceful  aspect,  su^^esting  somewhat 
tbe  common  Black  Currant  both  in  growth  and 
leafage.  R.  delidosns  is  one  of  &e  most  beaatl- 
f  ul  hardy  shrubs  that  adorn  English  gardens,  and 
is  smothered  now  with  pure  white  flowers  indi- 
vidually about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Dog  Rose, 
like  them  in  appearance,  and  dellciouslyfragnuit. 

 Very  dlstiDct  is  this  Rubus  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  Bramble,  not  only  in  habit,  but  in 
the  size  and  beanty  of  its  flowers.  It  has  erect- 
growing,  branchini;  stems,  without  spines  and 
from  3  feet  to  ii  feet  high,  but  stout  enough  to 
need  no  support.  The  leaves  are  five-Iobed, 
wrinkled,  of  a  bright  green,  and  toothed  at  the 
margin.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  at  tbe  ends 
of  short  shoots  on  the  stems  of  the  previous  year, 
are  2  inches  in  diameter  and  of  tbe  purest  white. 
Although  known  to  botanists  for  over  fifty  years — 
Ijoudon  mentions  it  in  his  "  Encyclopsedia  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs"— It  was  not  until  about  twenty 
years  ago  that  it  was  Introdaeed.  It  is  a  native 
of  tbe  Bockf,H(tDntaJ^K,.^>ai:ft|rv^«>>4lKI|gh 
altitodei.  It 
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aod  deserves  to  be  videly  grown  for  the  beauty 
and  profusion  of  flowers  that  are  borne  dariDg  the 
month  of  May.  It  Is  not  a  plant  that  can  be  pro- 
pagated very  readily,  hat  I  have  obtained  several 
plants  this  spring  from  layers  made  in  the  summer 
of  1891.  I  believe  that  it  may  also  be  increased 
by  burying  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Professor 
Bailey  f>ay8  the  seeds  require  two  years  to  germi- 
nate.—B. 

Solanum  crispum,  or  the  Potato  tree,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  is  flowering  on  a  wall  In  the 
Royal  Garden*",  Kew.  It  is  very  distinct  and 
attractive,  and  needs  a  wall,  we  should  think,  in 
such  a  locality,  although  in  the  southern  counties 
it  will  succeed  well  In  the  open,  where  it  forms  a 
handsome  dwarf  tree,  rising  to  a  height  of  upwards 
of  15  feet  when  in  an  especially  favoored  spot. 
The  ilowers  are  produced  in  clusters  and  of  a 
clear  blue  colour,  Btaodiog  out  conspicaonsly 
against  the  leafage.  When  grown  again-t  a  wall 
It  is  necessary  to  prune  every  aatomn,  but  not 
a  bush.  In  Tbh  Gabdbit,  May  31.  1890,  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  of  Newry,  draws  attention  to  this  fine 
speciep,  mentioning  that  it  Is  qalte  hardy  as  a 
bush  at  Xewry,  one  pUnt  being  quite  10  feet 
across,  its  lower  branches  resting  on  the  groand, 
a  densely  flowered  mam  of  pale  bine  and  yellow- 
centred  blooms.  It  is  never  seen  so  well  flowered 
a^  when  fully  exposed. 

A  few  good  variegated  ahraba  and  trees. 
— The  beauty  of  tree  nurseries  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  enlumced  by  the  flnely  toned  leafage  of 
the  best  varipgated  Mods.  When  at  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Vettch  and  Sons  a  few  days  ago, 
the  following  kinds  were  of  note.  One  of  the 
best  fine-foliaged  trees  at  this  season  of  the  year 
U  Acer  plAtannides  Schwedleri.the  crimson-choco- 
late shade  of  the  new  leaves  ligbtl&K  up  the  gnrdeo 
with  colour ;  It  has  a  flne  effect  Id  the  distance.  A. 
pseudo-plstanus  Leopoldl  is  a  finely  variegated 
variety.  The  variegation  of  the  leaves  is  good, 
not  blotchy  or  spotty,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
things,  which  are  an  eyesore  rather  than  an  attrac- 
tion in  the  garden.  The  leaves  of  A.  p.  Leopold! 
are  green,  relieved  with  yellowish  white.andarich 
contrast  is  afforded  by  the  self  golden  yellow  foli- 
age of  the  variety  latescmia.  Deeply  coloured  is 
the  foliage  of  the  purple-leaved  Nut  (Corylus 
Avellana  purpurea),  which  is  of  a  bf  tter  colour 
than  that  of  the  now  common  Prunos  Pissardi.  A 
n-^te  may  also  be  made  of  SpirseaopulifoliAaurca,  a 
shrub  of  much  beauty,  the  leaves  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow  colour  and  very  bright  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  Japanese  Maples  in  variety  are  remark- 
ably showy,  and  deeerve  more  aUention  than  they 
receive  in  Eim;Ilsh  gardens. 

Grafting  Lilacs. — It  is  very  disappointing, 
after  having  grown  the  newer  hybrids  into  good- 
sized  bushes,  to  find  when  they  come  into  bloom 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  bush  will  be  the 
common  Lilac.  This  is  just  what  I  have  noticed 
to-day  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  choicer  kinds 
about  the  pleasure  grounds.  No  doubt  I  shall  be 
met  with  the  retort  that  the  suckers  or  shoots  from 
the  stock  thould  have  been  promptly  removed 
before  they  had  time  to  rob  the  scion  ;  but  this  I 
did  not  liarguD  for,  not  knowing  the  plants  bad 
been  grafted.  Grafting,  no  doubt,  is  a  quick  and 
ready  mode  of  increase,  bnt  it  is  not  the  best  me- 
thod to  pursue  either  for  the  well-being  or  longevity 
of  any  »brub  or  tree  which  may  also  be  increased 
by  cuttings  or  layers. — A.  Y. 

Fiptanthus  nepalensis. — This  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  thoroughly  hardy  In  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  consequently  often  trained  to  a  wait 

in  which  position  it  is  now  flowering  freely,  and 
frcni  the  showy  character  of  its  golden  blossoms 
it  forms  a  bright  and  effective  feature.  It  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  Nepaul  Laburnum,  which 
name  conveys  a  very  good  triea  of  its  general  ap< 
pearance,  but  the  individual  flowers  are  laigw.and 
the  trifoliate  foliage  is  of  a  very  deep  green  tint. 
In  mild  winters  it  is  often  almost  evergreen  in 
character,  while  if  the  weather  is  severe  it  becomes 
quite  deciduous.  Where  this  Fiptanthus  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  be  planted  in  the  open  it  should 
not  be  trained  to  low  walls,  as  it  is  such  a  vigorous 


grower,  that  oootinoal  cutting  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  it  withfn  bounds,  and  conseqaeotly  very  few, 
if  any,  flovrers  will  be  produced.  On  a  wall  10  feet 
or  12  feet  high  it  will,  however,  flower  freely,  that  t 
is  if  given  a  southern  aspect  The  Nepaul  Labur- 
num is  very  prolific  of  name^,  some  balf-a-dozen  In 
all,  but  the  best  known  beside  that  of  Fiptantbns 
is  Tbermopsia  nepalensis.— H.  P. 

Mespilns  Smithi,  or  M.  grandiflora,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a  tree  well  worth  making 
a  note  of,  although  it  is  not  very  common 
in  Koglisfa  gardens.  A  specimen  of  it  is  In 
fall  bloom  Ub  Kew,  and  tbe  pure  white  Sowers 
are  in  fine  contrast  to  the  dark  green  abun- 
dant leafage.  M.  Smilhi  is  one  of  the  best  of 
lawn  trees,  the  fall  rounded  head  presenting  a  fine 
mass  of  foliage,  while  the  graceful  branches  touch 
the  turf.  It  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  common 
Medlar,  picturesque  in  aspect,  free  flowering,  and 
in  every  way  a  tree  to  idant  on  tbe  onteUrta  of 
the  lawn.  Tbe  earliness  of  the  season  aocoants 
for  its  being  In  bloom  before  April  was  over,  as 
the  middle  of  the  present  month  u  the  nsual  time 
for  flowering. 

Neviusia  alabamenais.— Eleven  years  ago 

when  first  introduced  into  this  country  great  ex- 
pectations were  formed  of  this  Neviosia,  tipon 
which  tbe  popnlar  name  of  the  Alabama  Snow 
Wreath  was  bestowed.  It  proved,  however,  to  he 
a  disappointing  shrub,  for  though  the  flowers  were 
freely  produced,  they  were  by  no  means  of  the 
whiteness  usnaUy  associated  with  snow.  This 
Neviasia  forms  a  freely  branched  bush,  whose 
slender  shoots  are  furnished  with  oblong  shaped 
leaves  of  a  pale  green  tint,  while  the  Sowers  are 
freely  borne  towtu^s  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
most  conspicooos  part  of  the  inflorescence  is  the 
orowd  of  stamens,  a  good  deal  like  the  cluster  in 
the  interior  of  a  Myrtle  flower,  bat  of  a  greenish 
white  hue.  One  of  the  first  plants  to  bloom  io  this 
country  was  on  a  wall  at  Kew,  and  the  same  spe- 
cimen is  flowering  very  freely  this  year ;  In  fact,  it 
is,  I  think,  more  attractive  than  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  it  before.  Even  at  its  best  this  Neviusia 
will  not  compare  with  many  othor  of  our  hardy 
shrubs,  though  in  the  drier  and  brighter  atmo- 
sphere of  its  American  home  it  is  said  to  be  very 
attraotfve.— H.  P. 

Biatinot  form  of  Kanle'a  Pyroa.— In  his 

most  interesting  notes  from  Baden-Baden,  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  THsGAKDBIf,  M.  Max 
Leichtlin  onoe  (now  about  nine  years  ago)  alluded  to 
the  beauty  of  tbe  large  deep  crimson  flowers  of 
Pyrua  Maulei  superba.  Sioce  then,  or  rather  for 
tbe  last  three  or  four  yearv,  I  have  had  tbe  pleasure 
of  seeing  this  variety  in  bloom,  and  It  is  an- 
doubtedly  a  very  distinct  utd  handsome  form. 
Instead  of  the  orsnge-red  colour  of  the  typical 
FyruB  Maulei,  the  flowers  of  the  variety  snperba 
are  of  a  rich  crimson  tint,  a  good  deal  in  tbe  way 
of  some  of  the  deep  tinted  forms  of  Pyrns  japonica. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  we  have  so  many 
distinct  varieties  of  this  last,  while  Maule's  Pyrus, 
which  seeds  freely,  has  up  to  the  present  shown 
very  little  sign  of  variability,  as  if  raised  in  quan- 
tity all  the  progeny  have  the  orange-red  fiowers, 
often  varying,  it  is  true,  slightly  in  depth  of  tint.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  variety  superba  is  catalogued 
by  any  of  our  nn»ierymen,  so  that  it  is  presumably 
very  scarce  at  present. — T. 

Eerria  japonica.— The  double  form  of  this 
plant  is  often  seen  in  gardens  and  it  maken  a  very 
striking  object  at  this  time  of  tbe  year,  when  it  is 
nsnally  laden  with  its  bright  yellow  or  orange- 
oolonred  blossoms ;  bnt.  to  my  thinking,  the  less 
common  single  form  is  far  snperior  In  Iwauty,  and 
should  be  grown  at  least  quite  as  plentifully  as 
the  other.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  very  fine 
plant  of  the  single  icind  on  a  cottage  wall,  where 
It  made  quite  a  picture,  and  the  deeper  colour 
was  very  noticeable  when  seen  in  the  mass,  as  this 
was.  The  habit,  too,  was  less  stiff  and  upright, 
while  another  advantage  it  has  over  the  double 
form  is  that  it  flowers  for  a  much  longer  season. 
Either  kind,  however,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
garden,  and  the  cultivation  is  so  easy,  that  every- 
one who  has  a  sunny  aspect  with  a  rather  poor 


soil  could  grow  both  to  perfection.  Cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  taken  now  and  treated  In  the 
ordinary  way,  that  is,  placed  under  glass  in  a 
close  frame  or  under  a  bdl>glass,  will  strike  freely, 
or  the  plant  may  be  increased  by  division.— J.  O. 
Tallack. 

Weigela  IiGoysmani  aurea.— Tbe  list  of 

golden-leaved  shrubs  that  we  have  now  in  our  gar- 
dens is  a  pretty  extennve  one,  but  few  are  so  richly 
tinted  as  this  Weigela,  either  at  the  present  season 
or  after  full  exposure  to  the  summer's  sun.  Notwith- 
standing the  brightness  of  its  colouring,  the  leaves, 
even  in  the  most  exposed  pofitions,  do  not  bnrn 
during  very  bright  weather,  as  those  of  many  shrubs 
of  this  cla^s  do,  especially  as  tbe  season  advances. 
It  is  principally  for  the  Bake  of  its  foliage  that  this 
Weigela  merits  recognition,  as  from  a  flowering 
point  of  view  it  is  not  equal  to  several  otherforms, 
the  blooms  of  this  being  of  a  pale  pinkish  colour. 
W.  Looysmani  aarea  is  not  so  vigorous  as  many 
varieties ;  still,  under  favonraUe  ecmditions  it  wiU 
soon  form  an  effective  bash. 

Ahododendnm  Aacot  Brilliant  is  a  variety 
with  flowers  of  exceptionally  deep  colour.  Each 
bloom  is  of  the  richest  crimson,  and  like  that  of 
B.  ThomsoniaQum  both  in  shape  and  colour,  short 
in  the  tube,  and  widely  expanded  at  the  mouth. 
It  is  remarkably  free,  judging  by  a  small  specimen 
at  Syon  House  which  is  covered  with  bloom. 

Pyrua  (Oydonia)  japonica.  —  The  Apple- 
blossom  coloured  variety  of  Pyrus  japonica  has 
been  glorious  this  year,  long  shoots  being  com- 
pletely wreathed  in  bloom,  and  many  of  the  spurs, 
long  enough  forcutting,  have  also  been  charming. 
I  And  this  plant  more  rapid  growing,  not  so  bushy, 
and,  if  possible,  more  free-flowering  than  the  scar- 
let kind,  and  this  without  any  special  advantages 
of  soil  or  position,  as  it  is  growing  on  a  high  west 
wall  and  with  its  roots  in  a  gravel  path  with  no 
border  or  prepared  soil  intervening.  During  tbe 
past  three  ^ears  it  has  gained  about  6  feet  in 
height  and  is  now  clothing  its  allotted  space  on 
the  wall  to  about  9  feet  h^h  and  is  stUl  rapidly 
growing. — J.  C.  T. 


SHORT  NOTES.—TREES  AND  SURUBS. 


Eriobotrya  japonica  {J.  Bemc).— The  fruits 
you  refer  t  >  I  should  think  are  those  of  the  Loquat  or 
JupaneBe  Medlar.  Somo  yea.n  ago  I  saw  and  tasted 
some  fruits  of  the  Ijoqnat  that  were  ripened  in  Malta, 
and  I  believe  they  are  also  brought  from  the  sooth  of 
France.— W.  H.  G. 

Azalea  Vaseyi  is  a  charmiuf;  American  species, 
which  we  noticed  in  bloom  a  few  days  i^o  in  the  nnr- 
sery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Coombe  Wood. 
The  shrub  is  more  gmceful  than  the  A.  mollis  forma, 
and  the  flowers  a.re  of  tender  colour— a  soft  shade  of 
rose-lilac,  the  buds  of  a  deeper  tint}  set  off  by  the 
light  green  leaves. 

The  Garland  Flower  (Daphne  cneorum).— 
Herbert  Thompson  sends  me  a  fine  bnncli  of  this 
beautiful  sweet-scented  flr.wer,  askiiitr  its  name  and  if 
it  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  name  I  give 
above,  and  tx>  me  it  is  one  of  the  handaoment 
border  or  nxk  plants ;  Imt  I  do  not  think  yon  will 
be  sucoessful  with  cnttinfis.  I  have  generally  layered 
this  plant  after  flowering  is  over. — G. 

Wistaria  Binensis  alba.— It  is  curious  that  a 
really  good  plant,  vigorous,  hardy  and  beautiful  cither 
in  or  out  of  flower,  should  remain  oncommnn  long 
after  its  introduction.  The  white  variety  of  Wistaria 
sinensis  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  in  bloom  on  a  wall  of 
<  ne  of  the  plant  houses  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J, 
Veitch  and  Sons  at  Coomhe  Wood.  The  flowers  are 
of  the  purest  white,  individtially  larger  than  those  of 
the  type  and  produced  in  racemes  of  equal  length. 
This  fine  climber  is,  in  spite  of  its  teaniy.  uire,  al- 
though by  no  means  new,  but  it  deserves  a  place  in 
every  garden. 

The  Vedlar-lcaved  Tbom  (Crataegus  mcs- 
pilifolia),  with  leaves  not  unlike  those  of  the  com- 
mon Medlar,  is  a  pleaslcg  tree  when  in  full  bloom, 
as  we  noticed  it  a  few  days  ago  at  Kew.  It  is  cf 
dl^tirct  character  and  very  free  blcoming.  the 
flowers  te:Eg  white  and  prcduceil  iiL^a  dense 
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olaster,  diffaaing  aUo  the  oharaoteristic  Havtborn 
fragranoe.  The  bark  is  of  a  bIIt^  colonr,  and 
the  whole  amaot  of  the  tree  dUMoot  and  attrati- 
tive. 


Orchids. 


A  FBIBKD,  wrid^  to  me  latelyi  oompUinnd  that 
the  buds  of  his  Galeandn  DerraUna  appeared 
to  be  dead,  and  that  he  me  afraid  the  plant 
would  not  flower  this  season.  This  I  Utink 
very  probable.  Some  yeara  ago  I  need  to  grow 
6.  Baueri  on  blocks  of  wood,  but  the  pUats 
suffered  from  red  spider  erery  year.  Although 
this  was  but  a  temporary  eyesore,  seeing  that 
the  plants  cast  their  leaves  every  year,  yet  they 
annually  became  weaker,  which,  I  supposed, 
was  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  spider,  i  then 
adopted  pot  and  basket  culture  for  them,  and  I 
should  advise  my  friends  to  grow  these  plants 
in  somewhat  small  earthenware  hanging  pans  or 
baskets,  and  as  they  like  an  abundance  of  water 
to  their  roots  as  well  as  overhead  during  the 
growing  season,  these  pans  must  be  well 
drained  in  order  to  keep  everything  sweet  and 
fresh  about  them.  Most  of  the  species  like  a 
good  heat  when  nowiog,  and  I  Uke  to  ^daoe 
them  in  an  Bast  Indian  house,  and  to  wmter 
th«m  in  the  Cattleya  house  with  the  Lfelia  pur- 

Sirata.  I  hare  found  that,  although  the 
aleaadras  have  somewhat  stout  pseudo-bulbs, 
they  do  not  like  to  be  dried  off,  and  I  think  my 
friend  made  a  great  mistake  when  be  put  his 
plant  of  G.  Devoniana  to  rest  for  the  winter  with 
Odontc^lossum  orispum.  G.  Devoniana,  I  know, 
comes  from  the  Rio  Negro  region,  for  when  I 
was  with  the  Messrs.  BoUiSBon,  of  Tooting,  we 
received  some  few  plants  whenever  we  had  C. 
Buperba  and  C.  Eldorado  sent  home  from  that 
district.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong 
in  saying  the  temperature  was  too  low  for  it, 
and  this  coupled  with  the  dampness  has  caused 
the  eyes  to  rot,  so  I  fear  that  not  only  will  the 

Slant  be  flowerlees  thia  season,  but  that  it  will 
te.  For  soil,  a  mixture  of  chopped  Sphagnum 
HoBB  and  good  brown  peat  fibre  anoula  be  used. 
I  have  found,  too,  that  the  use  of  a  few  medium 
sized  pieces  of  sandstone  in  the  soil  was  attended 
with  excellent  results.  The  plants  require  to 
be  diaded  when  the  sun  is  ahininf^  strongly. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  tiie  best  kinds : — 

O.  Devomjaka.  —  This,  the  largest  flowered 
and  the  most  beautiful  species  known,  was  first 
found  apwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  bat  it  remained 
scarce  for  some  years,  and  Indeed  at  the  present 
time  it  is  still  rare.  When  in  flower  there  is  no 
more  beantifnl  plant,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  live 
long  in  caltivation,  yet  from  Its  free  growth  1 
oannot  see  why  any  difflcalty  should  arise 
with  it,  nnlees  it  is  wintered  too  cool  and 
too  wet.  The  plants  I  received  at  Tooting  were 
some  of  them  growing  upon  the  branchei  of  trees, 
and  some  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  collected 
upon  the  ground.  These  latter  had  been  growing 
amongst  IeaI>moald  and  other  rich  vegetable 
refuse,  having  stems  some  3  feet  and  4  feet  or 
more  in  length.  I  notloed,  however,  tiiat  these 
long  growths  had  not  bloomed  so  freely  as  those 
of  the  plants  grown  apon  the  branches  of  trees ; 
in  fact  I  never  flowered  one  of  them  in  the  nursery, 
bat  I  did  those  upon  the  tree  stems.  The  growths 
that  flowered  most  freely  were  about  2  feet  in 
length.  Baoh  bloom  is  f  mmel-sfaaped  and  several 
inches  across.  Sometimes  only  three  flowers 
are  {nodnced  together,  bnt  npon  some  occasions 
seven  flowers  were  produced  upon  one  spike  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  equal,  and  they  vary 
much  in  colour,  some  being  of  a  light  greenish 
brown,  and  others  of  a  pnrpllsh  brown,  sometimes 
with  a  marginal  border  of  green,  others  without, 


the  helmet-sh^ijpcd  Up  beiog  whi'.e,  having  the 
front  portion  flushed  with  bright  deep  rose  and 
streaked  with  pniple.  It  blooms  about  July,  and 
the  flowers  last  for  some  time  in  good  condition. 

O.  Baubri  is  a  much  smaller  growii^  plant,  and 
the  flowers  as  well  ai  being  smaller  are  also  far 
less  beautifal.  The  stems  grow  from  1  foot  to  16 
inches  in  length,  an  I  from  the  apex  springs  the 
many-flowered  raoeme,  which  is  doping.  Each 
bloom  measures  nearly  2  inches  across ;  sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  Ivown ;  the  lip  is  also  yellow  in 
the  throa^  but  In  the  front  pale  yellow,  streaked 
with  purple.   These  flowers  vary  mach  in  colonr. 

O.  Batem  ANi. — This  is  a  more  beautiful  plant 
than  the  above,  and  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every 
garden.  It  has  short  coniosl  pseudo-bulbs,  but 
tbe  spike  Is  somewhat  lax-flowerod,  the  sepals  and 
petals  yellowish  tinged  witli  green,  lip  large, 
throat  yellow,  tiie  fnmt  lobe  msp  rosy  pnr^e, 
with  narrow  maii^Dal  border  of  white. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  several  other 
species,  which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared 
in  cultivation,  such  as  G.  Harreyana,  G. 
dives,  G.  nivalis,  G.  cristate,  and  others,  but 
the  three  kinds  named  above  I  have  grown 
largely.  Wxluah  Hugh  Gowie. 


OatOeyM  at  Oliesm  Fftrk.— On  the  first  of 
the  month  I  visited  Uiis  place.  The  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  DaQdrobinms,  Lnllas  and  Cypri- 
pediams,  arranged  above  and  amongst  Ferns  and 
flne-foli^ed  plants,  had  a  mo^t  oharmiog  effect. 
Among  the  Cattleyas  I  noted  0.  Mendell  in  varions 
forms  and  many  superb  varieties,  some  with 
flowers  nearly  8  ioches  acrosn,  having  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals  and  a  rich  deep  magenta  Up, 
beaatifnlly  frilled;  others  with  sepals  utd  petius 
light  pink  and  beautifully  frilled  lips,  which 
vary  in  the  intensity  of  the  markings  of  the 
front  lobe.  C.  Mossite  was  also  to  be  seen  in  va- 
riety, some  of  the  forms  being  excellent  both  in 
size  and  colour.  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  witii  its 
rich  rosy  pnrple  lip,  which  it  appears  can  only  be 
produced  by  hand-painting,  and  the  soft,  laUny, 
rose-cidoared  flowers  of  C.  Bkinneri  were  also 
noticeable.  These  were  BgiUn  set  off  by  a  well- 
flowered  epecimen  of  Lselia  purparata  with  a  la^ 
very  dark  Up,  and  another  equally  well-flowered 
plant  of  a  lighter  variety,  and  a  very  fair  variety 
of  Ltelia  elegans.  The  show  of  Cattleyas  and 
LiBlias  will  be  magniflooit  for  a  long  time.  To- 
gether with  these  plants  were  Odontoglosium 
cltrosmnm,  with  its  sweet  -  scented  blossoms, 
Dendrobinm  ohrysotoxum  and  the  marvellously 
beautifal  D.  tbyrsiflorum,  making  In  M,  (me  of  the 
most  effective  displays  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
— W.  H.  GOWEK. 

Orchids  from  Rawtenitall.  —  Some  fine 
flowers  come  to  hand  from  Mr.  Q.  W.  Law-S<^o- 
field.  Amongst  them  is  a  flower  of  Dendrobium 
Dalhousianum  having  a  doable  Up,  the  sepals  and 
petals  all  in  dufdloate,  saving  one  of  the  lateral 
sepals.  I  do  not  tbink  this  any  improvement  np'>n 
the  normal  form  of  this  flue  species,  and  I  am  told 
the  plants  of  thia  variety  have  flowered  very  freely 
this  season.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  thIsdoub]e> 
flowered  form  is  permanent.  There  is  also  a  flower 
of  OdontogloBsom  orispum  of  a  very  good  type, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  oaU  for  any  sfwcial  com- 
ment. Hiltonia  vexIUaris,  a  white  or  whitish 
flower,  which,  however,  I  cannot  identify,  as  it 
was  too  shrivelled  upon  arrival,  and  a  very  nice 
form  of  Odontoglossnm  polyxantham  were  also 
included.  This  last  plant  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
coming  to  the  front. — W.  H.  Goweb, 

Vanda  Parish!  Karrlottiana.— "  Orchis  " 
sends  me  a  very  nicely  coloured  flower  ot  this 
variety.  He  says  his  plant  is  bearing  a  spike  with 
seven  flowers.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  Barmese 
Orchid,  being  dwarf  in  habit,  and  producing  laige 
and  thick  fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers  of  the  typioiil 
plant  are  greenish  yeUow  prof  asely  spotted  with 
brown,  the  small  Up  being  of  a  violet-purple  hue. 
In  the  form  now  before  me  the  whole  flower  Is  of 
a  bright  and  rioh  brownish  magenta,  the  Up  violet- 


magenta.  This  fljver  isq.i'.e  deatitata  of  perfum**, 
whOst  those  <tf  the  type  are  highly  fragrant.  This 
plant  requires  the  warmest  temperature,  and  It  will 
not  winter  with  Vandas  of  the  tricolor  section ;  In- 
deed, ft  t^ves  best  wbm  treated  in  Uie  same  man- 
ner as  the  Fhalnopsis.— W.  H.  G. 

Oypripedinm  Itamenceaaim.— "  B.  J.  B." 
sends  me  a  magnificent  form  of  this  species,  the 
flowers  being  large  and  very  highly  ooloured, 
dorsal  sepal  very  broad,  wholly  white,  having  nu- 
merons  atak  purple  veins  along  It,  and  a  tinge  of 
bright  claret  colour  running  aeross  it  about  half 
way  np.  The  Up  also  is  laige  and  of  a  brownish 
purple,  the  lower  part  yellowish,  bnt  the  prials 
appear  to  be  normu  In  colour.  "  B.  J.  R"  Mionld 
increase  this  fine  form. — W.  H.  G. 

Phaina  WalUehi  var.  Kanni.— In  that  use- 
ful sectioD  of  Phaius  to  which  P.  grandlfoUos,  P. 
Wallich],  las ,  belong  the  variety  here  named  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable,  its  flowers  being 
botii  larger  and  handsomer  than  those  of  any 
other  form.  It  was  introduced  to  Eew  about  six 
years  ago,  and  was  at  first  ^ven  specific  rank, 
bung  named  after  Mr.  Gostav  Mann,  who  was  the 
first  to  find  it  in  Assam.  It  is  l^pund  In  the 
Botanical  Magmhie,  t.  7023.  Unfortonatdy,  it 
has  remained  np  to  the  present  very  rare.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  stout  erect  scaps  2  feet  or 
more  in  height,  each  one  being  6  inches  or  6  ioohea 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  reddish 
somewhat  tawny  brown  colour,  being  lanceolate  and 
pointed.  Tbe  lip,  wfaioh,  aa  in  P.  grandlfoUas,  is 
ourled  round  the  cidnmn  and  thereby  niade  to 
assume  a  tubular  shape.  Is  yeUow  at  tbe  base,  the 
upper  half  changing  to  led,  the  reflexed  apex 
white,  stained  with  rose  and  traversed  by  yellow 
lines.  It  should  be  placed  in  tbe  stove  or  inter- 
mediate hoose  when  growing,  bat  kept  drier  and 
cooler  during  winter. — B. 

Odontogloaaum  criapum.  —  A  magnificent 
form  of  this  plant  comes  to  hand  from  H.  Liodeo, 
of  Brussels,  reminding  one  much  of  the  variety 
known  as  Veitohiannm  now  in  tiie  poesenion  A 
Barcm  Schnsder.  It  Is,  however,  better  than  that 
form ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  broad  and  faU,  the 
latter  prettily  waved  at  tbe  edges  ;  the  ground  col* 
our  is  white,  bat  very  little  of  this  is  to  be  seen, 
Iwing  heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with  brownish 
crimson,  outside  of  which  comes  a  shvle  of  rosy 
pnrple.  Tbe  large  Up  is  flat  and  pure  white,  bcddh^ 
spotted  and  blotohed  with  mimson,  tiie  disc  rl<w 
yellow.  It  is  I7  far  the  grandest  varie^titf  this 
spedes  that  1ms  oome  unobr  my  notice.— W.  H.  G. 

Oncidiozn  atnpliatom.  —  Some  remarkably 
floe  specimens  of  this  New  Worid  Orohid  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  coUeotions  near  London,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  which  Orchid  lovers  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans.  The  species 
is  widely  spread  over  tropical  central  America,  and 
reaches  across  also  to  the  West  Indies.  According 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  it  first  flowered  In  this  oonstry 
in  1835,  having  tieen  discovered  three  years  pre- 
viously 1^  Gaming  In  Costa  Rica.  The  reoentfy 
imported  piece  1  have  large  wrinkled  pseudo-bulbs, 
3  inches  to  4  inches  high  and  as  much  across, 
being  green,  spotted  with  purple-brown.  The  leaves, 
which  are  in  pairs  on  the  psendo-balbs,  are  re- 
markable for  their  large  size  and  leathery  texture ; 
they  are  narrow,  oblong,  and  in  some  ossei  about 
15  inches  In  length.  The  flower  spikes  are  a 
yard  long  and  branched,  with  nnmerons  flowers  at 
the  upper  part.  The  most  oonsploooas  feature  of 
thebmomis  the  large  spreading  Up,  which  is  of 
a  clear  canary-yellow  and  measures  over  an  inch 
across.  The  petals  are  of  tbe  same  colour,  but  only 
one-elzth  the  sise,  whilst  the  sepalsaresmallerstill, 
being  ladle-shaped,  pale  yellow,  spotted  with 
chesbiut-brown.  The  species  is  not  found  at  high 
elevations,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  tiie 
regions  of  which  it  Is  a  native,  requires  purely 
tropical  treatment  under  cultivation. — B, 

liselia  purpurata  Unaielliana  comes  to  me 

from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handler's  collection  at  Bath. 
This,  Mr.  Keralake,  the  gan^ner,  tells  nu  was 
named  Lnlia  pallida  rosuf^  k^bjb^U- 
Uams-  "Orce§i|iwt'J5vt\80.®QM^ 
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same  plant  under  the  above  recognised  name,  sav-  Denny,  The  Gardena,  Down  Hou§e,  Blandford.  The 
Ing  that  in  the  figure  the  throat  la  pale  citron-yel-  I  flowera  now  before  me  have  a  blotch  of  rose  at  the 
low,  and  in  the  flower  before  me  it  la  white.  It  Is  |  hase  of  the  lip,  but  it  doea  not  come  far  enough  up  the 
a  very  handsome  variety,  measnring  upwards  of  7  I  throat  to  make  it  the  variety  oculata,  which  ib,  I  think 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pure  ^^^^  rare.— G. 

white,  the  l[p  large  and  spreading.  The  front  lobe  |  pendrobium  oheltenhamense.— Respect  ing 
is  pure  royy  lilac,  vetoed  with  a  somewhat  deeper  i  plant,  Mr.  Cypher  saye  that  it  waa  raised  by  him- 
colour.    Mr.  Kerslake  tells  me  it  came  to  them  in  '        ^**'eea  D.  luteolum  and  D.  aureum,  the  growth 


being  exactly  intermediate. 
08  do  those  of  D.  luteolum. 


The  blooms  last  as  long 
Upon  this  Bpecies  it  in  a 


a  mass  of  Lielia  pnrpurata,  from  which  he  has 

separated  it.   This  plMit  used  to  be  grown  in  Mr.  „„,,  ,  ■  *  i  it "  ■  "  ■  -  - 

Tauti'a  collection  when  he  resided  at  Shepherd's  !!^^  impravement  hotfi  in  size  and  colour. 

Bush.    I  have  also  seen  this  variety  in  large  num- 


bers and  flowering  in  i;reat  profusion  at  Rosefield, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay  at  Sevenoaks. 

Cypripedium  ■uperbient.— "  B.  J.  B."  fends 
what  he  considers  a  good  variety  of  this,  but 
I  CTnnot  Bcc  mach  diFcrince  in  any  of  the  plants 


Iiyca^te  Skinneri  alba.~0.  Salmon  sends  i 
beautifully  formed  flower  of  thin  plant  fnr  an  opinion. 
It  is  not  the  largest- flowered  form  I  have  seen  of 
it,  for  I  measured  blooms  upon  one  occasion  quite 
8  inches  across.  Thoae  flowers,  however,  were  very 
narrow  in  the  sepals.  Itithe  bloom  now  before  me, 
although  it  measures  only  *i  inches  aero««,  the  sepals 


'inca  mseii. 


of  this  kind  which  are  in  our  gardens.  The  dif- 
ference seen  at  any  time  I  think  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  have  been 
grown.  The  credit  of  introducing  this  is  due  to 
Mesars.  Rolliseon,  of  Tooting,  and  the  next  lime  it 
was  received  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  Lobb,  and  from 
these  two  plants  the  whole  stock  in  Europe  would 
appear  to  have  sprung ;  the  plant  used  to  be  best 
known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of  C.  Veitchianum. 
It  is  a  showy  flower,  the  dorsal  sepals  being  large, 
white,  streaked  with  green,  the  petals  of  the  same 
colour  thickly  spotted  with  blackish  purple  and 
mai^ined  with  dark  hairs,  the  lip  large,  brownish 
purple.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  plant  is  a 
natural  hybrid,  but  what  the  parents  are  I  am 
unable  to  say.  It  requires  the  warmest  house  to 
do  it  weU.— W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTBS.—ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  Skinneri  alba,-Flowerfl  of  a  good   

vanety  of  this  charming  plant  come  to  hand  from  Mr,  I  — W.  H.  G. 


are  very  broad  and  of  the  purest  white  ;  lip  small  and 
of  a  soft  primrose-yellow,  which,  I  think,  ia  unuaual. 

OdontoglosBum  criBpum  StevenBi  «7.  if.). 
— The  flowers  sent  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  plant 
figured  under  the  above  name.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  large,  the  latter  being  toothed  and  undulated, 
white,  profusely  spotted  with  cinnamon.  The  lip  ia  of 
the  same  colour,  with  the  addition  of  a  yellow  disc. 
It  ia  a  very  handsome  form. — W. 

'Cattleya  Mendeli.— A  fine  flower  of  a  auperb 
variety  of  this  plant  comea  from  Mr.  Kerslake,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Kev.  K.  Handley'e  fine  collection  at 
Bath.  It  meaaures  nearly  6  inches  acroas,  the  sepals 
and  petals  pure  white,  the  latter  very  broad,  undu- 
lated and  toothed  at  the  margin.  The  front  lobe  is  of 
a  rich  rosy  magenta,  and  down  this  runa  a  stripe  of 
pure  white,  but  it  in  not  quite  central,  and  this  de- 
tracts from  the  effect.  If  it  were  quite  central  it 
would  he  very  attractive.  I  shall  bij  glad  to  see  a 
flower  another  year  to  see  if  the  stripe  is  more  central. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


THE  VINCAS. 


This  is  not 
of  plants  (as 


by  any  means  a  large  class 
it  pertains  to  the  stove  spe- 
cies), Imt  the  three  varieties  that  have  been 
under  cultivation  from  time  to  time  here  and 
there  amongst  hothouse  plants  are  each  really 
beautiful  and  well  deserving  of  more  extended 
notice  than  they  receive.    They  escape  atten- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  do  not  commend  them- 
selves, from  the  simple  reason  that  more  often 
than  not  they  are  badly  managed  during  growth, 
whilst  they  are  not  the  easiest  of  plants  to  keep 
safely  through  the  winter  season.    I  have  seen 
plants  of  these  Vincas  trained  upon  trellises,  a 
mode  of  culture  that  ia  simply  ridiculous  and 
out  of  all  character  with  their  requirements. 
The  growths  in  such  cases  are  tied  in  at  inter- 
vals, and  but  rarely  are  the  shoots  increased  in 
numbers,  whilst  the  flowers  upon  these  long 
shoots  are  never  so  fine  as  they  ebould  be.  It 
is  no  trouble  whatever   to  flower  the  plants 
continuously  through  the  summer.   Then  hav- 
ing done  good  service  in  this  way,  towards  the 
autumn  the  shoots  with  flowers  upon  them  can 
be  cut  for  other  uses,  and  thus  prove  of  good 
service.    The  most  useful  perliaps  of  the  three 
varieties  under  cultivation  isV.  alba  oculata;  its 
pure  white  flowers,  each  with  a  bright  rosy 
eye,  are  very  showy  and  attractive,  and  freely 
produced  under  good  cultivation.  Each  flower 
will  be  as  large  as  a  half-crown  in  the  usual 
way,  but  with  special  attention  I  have  had  them 
as  large  as  a  crown-piece  with  two  and  three 
upon  each  shoot  at  the  same  time.    Y.  alba  ia 
a  pure  white  variety,  with  the  faintest  trace  of 
pale  yellowish  green  frequently  seen  in  the  eye; 
the  foliage  is  also  of  a  paler  shade  than  in  either 
of  the  other  two  kinds,  whilst  the  growth  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  so  vigorous.    This  is  quite  in 
contrast  with  some  flowering  plants  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  white  Lapageria,  for  instance,  is 
frequently  a  more  vigorous  grower  than  the  red 
variety.  V.  rosea  has  pale  rose-coloured  flowers 
with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour  at  the 
eye ;  this  is  as  vigorous  a  grower  as  Y.  alba 
oculata,  with  darker  and  somewhat  more  hir- 
sute foliage.    Each  of  these  varieties  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation,  being  quite  distinct  one 
from  the  other.    Those  who  have  light  houses 
at  their  disposal  with  plenty  of  room  therein  may 
do   far  worse  than   grow   these  free-flower- 
ing plants.    In  the  winter  season  they  require 
but  little  room,  for  by  semi-pruning  late  in 
the  autumn  a  considerable  rmuction  can  be 
made  in  this  direction.    As  exhibition  plants 
they  are  designated  by  some  judges  as  soft- 
wooded  and  easily  grown  subjects.  In  some 
respects  this  may  be  true,  but  as  compared  even 
with  Allainandas,  they  take  quite  as  much  skill 
and  attention  to  grow  them  well. 

Cultural  Notes. 

Propi^tion  is  easily  eflected  either  by  seeds 
or  cuttings  ;  the  former  are  catalogued  in  at 
least  two  varieties.  The  present  is  about  the 
best  time  for  striking  cuttings  or  for  purchasing 
young  plants  to  grow  on.  It  is  always  advis- 
able to  have  a  few  young  plants  on  hand,  as  the 
old  ones  have  a  disposition  to  die  off*  after  a  few 
years'  active  growth.  This  failing,  however,  is 
quite  immaterial  when  the  younger  plants  can 
be  EC  readily  grown  on  to  supply  their  place. 
My  plan  has  been  to  prune  back  into  the  hard 
wood  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  when  deal- 
ing with  good-sized  plants  of  the  show  or  fancy 
Pelargoniums.  In  this  way  a  good  foundation 
can  be  laid  for  a  bushy  plant ;  those  grown  upon 
trellises  I  should  imagine  are  never  bo  treated 
Digitiz. 
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As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  ue  3  inches  or  4 
incbaB  in  length,  pinching  should  commenoe, 
taking  all  the  stronger  ones  first.    This  vill 
increase  the  vigour  of  the  weaker  ones,  which 
in  their  turn  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 
prooesa.   This  stopping  of  the  shoots  should  be 
persisted  in  until  a  sood  bushy  plant  is  the 
result,  and  it  may  be  done  after  each  shoot  has 
made  two  pairs  of  leaves.   After  a  few  weeks 
of  this  treatment  it  will  be  surprising  what 
good  results  will  have  been  obtsineu.  Non-atten- 
tion to  it  and  only  a  few  shoots  will  push  away, 
with  the  result  that  the  plants  are  considered 
of  bad  habit.   I  believe  more  Vinoaa  have  been 
diseaided  from   this  cause  than  any  other. 
The  last  stopping  should  be  done  all  at  onoe, 
and  in  six  weeks'  time  the  first  flowers  will 
be  opening.    During  the  growth  one  additional 
shift,  if  not  two,  i^old  be  giTen.   The  first 
one  will  be  by  oonsidetab^  zedaoing  the 
old    ball   in   the   same   way   as  Pelarao- 
niums    are   treated  in   the   autumn.  The 
soil  best  suited   to   these  Vinoas  is  light 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  the  latter  being  worked 
through  a  sieve ;  some  manure  from  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed  would  be  an  assistance  in  after 
shifts,  sand  in  any  case  being  used  freely.  The 
potting  need  not  be  done  so  firmly  as  in  the 
case  of  permanent  shifts.    As  the  plants  get 
into  free  growth  with  good  root-action,  they 
will  tako  water  very  freely.  In  this  respect  also 
mistakes  are  made,  and  they  can  be  proved  to 
anyone's  satisfaction  by  treating  one  plant  to 
a  dry  course  and  another  to  the  opposite. 
That  under  the  latter  inll  develop  large  and 
bold  flowers,  which  are  retained  much  wngerj 
whilst  the  former  will  have  small  flowers 
that  drop  much  sooner.    When  the  plants 
are   in    bloom,    close    attention   must  be 
^ven  to  the  removal  of  fading  blossoms.  Dur- 
ing the  flowering  period  liquid  manure  may  be 
given  at  each  other  watering.    As  soon  as  the 
blooming  season  is  over,  the  plants  should  be 
kept  fairly  dry  untal  starting  time  comes  round 
again.   Inseots  rarely  give  any  tnmUe. 

Obower. 

The  Hypoxia  sre  an  intereititw  class  of  plants. 
Tb^  make  the  Cape  hoase  at  Kew  bright  with 
their  yellow  Sowers,  and  two  binds  are  in  bloom  at 
present,  H.  obtasa  and  H.  stellata  luteo,  Onedoes 
not  often  lind  this  class  of  plaQt<*  grown  In  English 
gardens,  bat  there  is  much  beauty  Id  the  distinct, 
handsome  flowers.  They  belong  to  the  Amaryl- 
lideie  order,  and  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  H.  obtasa  was  Introduced 
as  far  baok  as  1816  from  the  Caps  and  bean  rich 
yellow  flowers,  several  together  on  the  same  stem, 
the  stamens  orange.  The  leaves  are  green  and 
edged  with  ibo't  hairs,  which  give  to  them  a  cha- 
raotetistio  appearance.  H.  atelUta  was  llrst  intro- 
dnoed  from  the  Cape  in  1752,  and  Uie  variety  latea, 
as  the  name  suggtsts,  has  yellow  Sowers,  the  seg- 
ments narrow,  and  the  leaves  slender  and  quite 
Grass-like  in  character.  It  Is  a  decidedly  fdeasing 
plant,  quite  distinct  and  well  worth  growi^  for 
the  greenhoose.  The  coltore  of  the  Hypozls  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Amaiyllids.  They 
reqaire  to  be  kept  dry  when  at  rest,  bat  daring  the 
growing  season  the  soil  ahonld  be  maintained  in  a 
moderately  moist  condition. 

Spireea  astilboides.— For  flowering  in  pots  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  being  broi^ht  on  by  steady 
forcing,  this  variety  is  very  nsefal.  Having  tried 
It  myself  for  earlier  forcing  at  the  outset  of  the 
season,  I  fonnd  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
elongated  growth  both  in  foliage  and  flowering 
spikes,  and  taken  alt<^ther  it  did  not  com- 
mend itself  then,  but  about  now,  with  less  need  of 
artifloial  heat  to  excite  growth,  itis  ondoubtedly  a 
plaut  of  the  highest  order.  Oood  stroiu;  donun 
will  throw  np  numbers  of  Sfdkes ;  tiiese  when  fnlly 
developed  are  aearfy  or  quite  a  foot  in  length. 


Like  others  of  this  section,  it  Is  a  moisture-loving 
plant  and  shoald  have  libersl  treatment.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  flowers  well  in  the  herbaceons 
ixirder  every  year,  thriving  better  in  a  light,  moist 
BoU  thm  in  a  heavr  retentive  one.  I  have  had  it 
outside  for  some  years  in  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition. This  SpirffiS  was  exhibited  in  very  flne 
condition  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitcb  and  Sons  at  the  last 
Regent's  Park  show ;  being  set  up  in  large  masses 
a  fine  display  was  made.  The  plants  were  'well 
clothed  with  foliage,  the  flower-spikes  unasually 
vigorous,  and  the  oolonr  of  snowy  whiteness. 
It  is  qaite  a  change  from  the  old  J^>ane9e 
variety  (S.  japonicaX  and  should  receive  more  at- 
tention than  It  hitherto  has  done.  It  has  taken 
some  years  to  grow  into  favour,  but  its  culture  is 
not  likely  to  recede,  as  it  is  shown  finer  and  finer 
every  year. — H. 

A  rare  Amorphophallna  in  flower  now  at 
Kew  for  the  first  time  is  A.  oncophyllus.  A  splen* 
did  collection  of  such  plants  is  to  be  seen  st  Kew, 
and  many  of  them  are  beantifnl,  although  not  a 
few  are  of  botanical  interest  only.  This  is  attrac- 
tive, but  its  evil  smell  is  certainly  not  in  favour  of 
its  general  cultivation  in  stoves,  the  plant  when  in 
bloom  exhaling  an  odonr  like  gaano,  pervading 
the  whole  house.  The  spatheis  richly  marked.  It 
is  blotched  handsomely  with  chocolate,  and  the 
spadix  is  creamy  white  with  just  a  suspicion  of 
pink  in  it,  standing  np  boldly  from  the  encircling 
Bpadiz.  The  stem  is  tioely  variegated  also.  If  it 
were  not  for  its  unpleasant  odour,  this  species 
would  be  worth  growing  for  the  flne  markings  on 
spatbe  and  stem. 

£^ir»n  oonftua.— Althoagh  this  species  of 
the  shrubby  section  is  fairly  well  known,  it  does 
not  receive  that  recognition  it  shoald  do  as  an 
early  flowering  plant  la  pots.  From  the  beginning 
of  March  onwards  throughout  April  it  may  he 
easily  flowered,  but  it  should  not  be  brought  on 
in  too  much  heat.  The  treatment  that  is  accorded 
to  pot  Roses  in  forcing  them  will  just  aboat  suit 
this  Spirea.  Its  pure  white  flower'^  produced  in 
Verbena-like  trusses  after  a  bhort  Utt-Jig  giu.ith 
upon  well-ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year,  are 
so  freely  developed  as  to  make  it  a  very  attractive 
plant.  It  is  a  fitting  companion  to  the  good  old 
Deatsda  gracilis,  totally  distinct  from  it,  but  as 
easily  managed  in  every  respect  thriving -well 
under  riuilar  conditions.  It  is  effective  either  as 
small  dwarf  bushes  or  as  taller  ones.  Some  ad- 
mirable examples  in  baskets  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veltch  and  Sons  in  their  group  at  the  recent  bo- 
tanic show.  Regent's  Park.  These  were  dwaif 
plants  and  freely  Bowered.— H. 


flowers  and  was  introdnoad  from  the  Cape  of  G^od 

Hope  in  1823. 

Schliunbergeria liindeni  (tl.  Fischer).— The 
leaf  you  send  is  undoubtedly  that  of  this;  it 
differs  from  Massangea  Undeni  in  the  markings 
on  tbe  under  side  of  the  leaf  being  closely  set 
and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  the  upper  side 
being  marked  -wltb  very  light  green,  whiUs  in  iba 
other  plant  the  markings  are  much  wider  apart, 
and  they  are  of  a  blackish  hue.  Yon  will  finl 
your  plant  produce  ioconspicaons  white  Qcweri. 
I  am  qaite  aware  some  authors  make  them  synory- 
mous,  bat  as  growing  plants  they  appear  to  be 
quite  dlBtinot.— W.  H.  <k. 


SHORT N0TEa.~8T0VB  AND  QRBXNHOUSE. 


Bpiphyllum  Gaertneri  is  one  of  the  Soest 
of  tbe  Epiphjllums.  The  flowers  are  brilliant 
orange-EX^rlet  in  colour,  tbe  segments  pointed,  and 
borne  with  great  freedom.  It  is  quite  one  of  the 
best  of  its  (dass,  but  not  so  rich  in  colour  as  £. 
Hakoyanum,  of  which  anote  was  made  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  Thb  Oabobn. 

Oomphla  oUTeeformis.— Jessie  sends  me  a 
flne  trass  of  this  species  for  a  name,  saying  it  is 
from  a  shrubby  plant  with  good-sized  leathery 
dark  green  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  very  attrac- 
tive. This  is  an  old  plant  which  is  now  becoming 
poptdar.  Tbe  present  species  seems  to  be  a  native 
of  Brazil,  and  the  entire  genus  is  South  American. 
All  have  yellow  flowers.  It  should  be  potted  in 
fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould  made  sandy,  and  be 
well  drained.— W.  H.  G. 

Oxalisea  are  not  popular  plants,  but  they  are 
delightful  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more 
grown  in  pota.  Several  lorms  may  be  seen  in  bloom 
in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  0.  fluiibunda  being  the 
brightest,  this  having  a  profuBion  of  rose-coloured 
flowers.  A  variety  of  it  named  pallida  is  much 
.paler  in  colour,  whilst  a  form  named  oamosa  has 
yellow  flowers.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
Oxalises  Is  O.  Bowlel,  wMota  has  laige  crimson 


Kitchen  Garden. 


PREVENTION  OF  POTATO  DISEASE. 
To  THB  Editob  or  Thb  Gaedex. 

Sib,— The  experiments  whicli  have  been 
made  for  the  prevention  of  the  Potato  disease 
in  this  country  Lave  given  ample  prottf  that  by 
the  application  of  sulphate  of  copper  the  dis- 
ease, if  not  entirely  stopped,  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  diminished,  and  the  exi>eriment9  con- 
ducted by  the  Irish  Land  Commission  Agricul- 
tural Department  (as  reported  in  your  lait 
isaue)  go  further  to  prove  the  success  of  those 
trials.  That  sulphate  of  copper,  when  properly 
prepared  and  judiciously  applied,  will  destroy 
all  cryptogamic  diseases  on  trees,  plants,  and 
vegetables  has  been  conclusively  proved.  The 
experiments  and  modes  of  application  hitherto 
adopted  in  this  country  have  lieen  carried  out 
entirely  after  the  receipt  of  the  Douillie  Borde- 
laise  mixture,  viz.,  two-thirds  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  one-third  lime,  with  water,  but  there 
are  other  methods  by  whioh  the  copper  is  pre- 
pared and  can  be  applied,  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tremely fine  powder,  and  in  this  manner  be- 
comes equally  soluble,  less  dangerous,  and 
more  easily  and  effectually  distributed  than  in 
the  liquid  state. 

This  preparation  is  being  extensively  used  in 
the  south  of  France  for  the  oidium  on  the  Vine, 
and  in  other  countries  as  a  remedy  against  the 
disease  of  the  Potato,  Tomato,  Beetroot,  as 
well  as  for  the  mould  in  the  Hop. 

This  specific  is  known  as  "  sulfosteatite  cu- 
prique,"  a  most  eflectual  remedy  sgatnst  mil- 
dew, rot,  and  other  cryptogamic  diseases. 

In  a  pamphlet  written  on  the  manufacture  of 
this  powder,  it  is  stated  that  the  results  have 
been  so  satisfactoiytthat  Professor  Hillaidet,  of 
the  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  inventor  of  the 
Bonillie  Btndelaise,  stated  at  his  lectore  given 
at  Besiem  that  the  solfostaatite  gives  results 
wluch  the  ' '  Bouillie  "  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
produoe,  such  as  the  protection  of  the  Grapes 
and  absolute  preservation  from  rot.  He  there- 
fore strongly  recommends  it  for  the  treatment 
of  plants  with  tufted  leaves,  testifying  that 
the  sulfcMteatite  preserves  plants  and  fmits 
from  mildew,  and  that  one  c&n  never  obtain 
this  result  with  any  liquid  treatment  whatever. 
When  blown  by  means  of  a  bellows,  tho  sul- 
fosteatite forme  a  moving  cloud  and  imme- 
diately attaches  itself  to  the  objects,  and  no 
spores,  whether  of  mildew  or  black  rot,  can 
escape  if  the  application  is  made  during  calm 
and  damp  weather,  so  as  to  allow  the  powder 
to  adhere  to  the  folii^.  Sulfosteatite  contains 
about  10  per  cent  pure  sulphate  of  copper  and 
90  per  cent,  of  pure  silioate  of  magnesia,  mana" 
factured  into  extremely  fine  powder,  and  is  per- 
fectly harmless  to  animal  and  TegetaUe  ufe. 
I  would  advise  tliosa  who  have  not  tried  this 
form  of  applying  sulpha^^i^  copper  aa  a  pre- 
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ventive  agaiast  the  Potato  and  Tomato  disease 
and  mildew  on  Vines,  Roses,  fruit  trees,  as  well 
as  mould  ia  the  Hop,  to  give  the  sulfosteatite  a 
trial.  John  Cranston. 

King's  Ac^e,  Hereford. 


EARLY  CABBAGE. 


Nbteb  was  early  Cabbage  more  welcome  than 
DOW.  In  the  varieties  of  early  Cabbage  we  have 
made  cooBiderable  progTesf,  and  this  withoat  loss 
of  flavour,  though  the  size  is  dimicisbed.  This  is 
a  gain  to  the  private  grower,  as  I  consider  a  small 
Cabbage  much  nicer  for  the  table  than  a  huge 
coarse  one.  I  have  a  row  of  several  of  the  old  va- 
rieties on  a  plot  of  land,  adjoining  which  is  a  good 
breadth  of  tbe  one  we  rely  npoo  for  earlj  ase,  bo  I 
have  been  able  to  test  tbdr  merits.  This  hss  been 
a  good  season  for  testing  the  merits  of  Cabbage  as 
far  as  bolting  ia  concemeds.  Sjme  of  the  old 
Urge  varieties  have  mn  badly,  for  out  of,  say,  100 
plants  of  that  well-known  kind,  the  Nonp<treil,  90 
per  cent,  have  bolted.  I  always  advise  early  sow- 
ing, as  a  good  breadth  of  Cabbage  to  foUuw  the 
winter  green  vfgetablei  is  more  serviceable  thnn 
later.  There  is  con Merable  gain  Inmnkingtwo 
snwins^ ;  one  can  afford  to  lose  a  few  from  ranntnft 
if  Cabtjages  can  be  cut  a  month  earlier  than  woald 
be  tbe  ca!;e  if  cown  later.  I  have  seen  Cabbages 
sown  so  late  in  Aagust  that  it  was  impoi'sible  tbe 
plants  coald  stand  the  winter.  Some  people  may 
say  that  early  sowing  is  condactve  to  bolting.  It 
certainly  is  with  some  varieties ;  hence  the  neces 
sity  of  selestiog  a  reliable  kind.  Jhmm  several 
years'  experience  I  have  found  none  equal  to 
Ellam'a  Dwarf  Early  Spring.  This  season  ont  of 
m»iny  rows  I  have  not  bad  a  single  plant  bolr. 
These  were  s->wn  the  thinl  weekin  Joly;  others 
sown  at  ihe  same  date  are  more  or  less  hat\  aa  le- 
gards  ronaiog,  an'i.a-'  statednbove,  thei^e  oiiiprised 
severril  well-known  kinds  gnod  for  succession,  but 
not  to  be  comparei  with  Ellam's  for  earliness  anti 
freedom  of  growth.  Ellam's  also  possesses  an- 
other good  quality — hardiness,  a  great  point  in 
winter  C<ibba/e,  as  out  of  many  hunHre'ls  there 
U  sciircely  a  gap  in  the  rows.  I  attribute  this 
hardiness  to  its  dwarf  compact  habit,  as  If  well 
moulded  up  in  the  early  winter  there  Is  but  a 
small  porticm  of  the  plant  expnserl,  the  erect 
growth  throwing  otf  excessive  moisture.  It  may 
be  thought  any  variety  may  be  so  treated,  but  the 
growth  differs.  Many  kinds  have  a  spreading 
habit  and  longer  stem,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
exposed.  By  sowing  as  advised  and  planting  as 
soon  as  ready  on  deeply  cultivated  ground,  there 
need  t>e  llttie  anxiety  as  to  this  variety  turning  in 
when  required.  I  have  for  tbe  past  three  years 
kept  a  record  of  date  of  cutting.  Three  seasons 
ago  I  cut  the  third  week  in  April,  last  season  tbe 
last  week,  and  this  year  the  second  week,  thus 
showing  its  good  qualities  for  earliness  and  hardi- 
ness also.  The  seed  is  sown  from  July  15  to  20,  and 
there  is  little  fear  of  mnniog.  I  like  to  make 
light  soil  firm  before  planting,  this  encouraging 
a  sturdy  growth.  The  resnlbs  given  as  to  mites 
were  from  plants  in  open  quarters,  not  on  a  south 
border  or  protected  by  walls.  By  nsing  a  dwarf 
Cabbage,  such  as  EllamV,  there  is  less  need  of 
large  quantities  of  manure,  as  these  small  kinds  do 
not  root  deeply  like  coarser  kinds,  and  are  a  shorter 
time  OD  the  ground ;  there  is  much  gain  by  growing 
snob  varieties,  as  they  may  be  planted  closely  and 
they  never  look  patchy.  A  saccession  is  readily 
aecnred  l^aowingin  three  weeks  after  the  flrst  sow- 
ing, and  to  succeed  these  a  pinch  of  seed  sown  in 
a  little  warmth  early  in  the  year  will  give  a  suo- 
cession  of  Cabbage  as  long  as  it  is  required.  I 
would  also  point  oat  tbe  advantage  of  sowing  three 
or  four  times  a  year,  getting  nice  tender  heads  in 
preference  to  allowing  the  old  stumps  to  remain 
after  cutting,  as  they  rob  the  ground  and  harbour 
grubs  and  caterpiUars.  G.  Wtthes. 


Peu  and  birds.— Many  oottagera  are  good 
vegetable  growers,  and  one  mi^  sometimM  leam 
from  them.   One  man  who  oertatnly  has  fine 


rows  of  Pea.«,  told  me  that  he  never  strung  them 
till  they  were  just  coming  through.  I  give  them  a 
good  dressing  of  soot,  said  he,  at  sowing  time  and 
wait  till  I  see  the  first  Pea  shoot  before  potting 
stxings  to  them,  as  I  find  that  if  they  are  strung 
when  sown  tbe  sparrows  get  used  to  the  strings  by 
tbe  time  they  are  up.  There  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  much  reason  in  the  man's  method,  for  spar- 
rows quickly  get  used  to  any  kind  of  icara — 
J.  C.  B. 

Oabbagre  Lettuce  AU  the  Tear  Xbound.— 

New  varieties  are  often  commented  upon,  bat  the 
above  old  kind  deserves  a  note  of  praise.  True,  it 
cannot  be  termed  a  forcing  variety,  although  it 
aucceeds  grandly  when  grown  in  frames  through- 
out tbe  winter.  It  is  as  a  good  hardy  variety  for 
turning  in  early  in  tbe  open  air  that  it  ia  so  valu- 
able. Hardy  it  is  without  doubt,  and  I  have  been 
cutting  quite  full-hearted  Lettuce  in  quantity 
since  the  middle  of  April.  Hicks'  Hardy  White 
C(M  will  follow  it.  and  this  will  be  succeeded  by 
the  old  Bath  Cos.— A.  Y. 


LBTTU0E8  DURING  HOT  WEATHER. 

In  the  majority  of  establishmenta  good  Lettuce 
must  be  forthcoming  daily.  Whether  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  hot  and  dry  summer  remains 
to  be  Been,  but  should  such  be  the  case  or  not, 
the  preparations  for  a  daily  supply  must  be 
proceeded  with.  In  many  gardens  the  Let- 
tuce does  not  receive  that  consideration  it 
undoubtedly  should  do,  as  after  the  first 
supply,  which  may  have  been  raised  under 
glass  or  from  a  sowing  in  the  open  air,  there  is 
a  sudden  falling  off.  The  weather,  whatever 
this  may  be,  should  not  make  this  di^«nce, 
as  during  the  hottest  weather  it  is  possible  to 
get  Lettuce  worthy  the  name.  True,  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  so  fine  as  when  grown  in  a 
cooler  season,  but  snfficiently  good  enough  for 
any  purpose.  The  Cabbage  Lettuce  suffers  the 
least  from  the  effects  of  droughty  but  in  the 
generality  of  seasons,  or  such  as  we  have  had 
since  the  Jubilee  year,  a  good  selection  of  the 
Cos  will  succeed  equally  as  well.  As  to  which 
should  be  grown  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  as 
those  who  have  to  partake  of  them  are  the  best 
judges  on  this  point,  although,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  likes  or  dislikes  must  be  waived 
in  favour  of  the  Cabbage  section  if  the  weather 
is  likely  to  be  dry  and  hot.  I.  grow  a  part  of 
each.  Some  varieties,  again,  are  supposed  to 
be  better  than  others  through  remaining  longer 
before  running  to  seed,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
this  is  a  matter  of  culture,  t^is  having  more 
effect  upon  the  well-being  of  the  Lettuce  Uian 
mere  variety.  Of  late  yearsthere  has  been  a  great 
improvement  amongst  Cabbage  Lettuce,  being 
more  fuller  hearted,  consequently  not  so  flabby 
in  texture.  When  well  grown  the  old  All  the  Year 
Round  is  a  capital  Lettuce.  Growing  on  poor 
soil  and  crowding  the  plants  up  together  either 
when  sown  in  beds  for  transplanting,  or  when 
sown  where  to  remain,  are  t^e  main  causes  of 
failure.  Whether  Lettuce  will  succeed  during 
the  summer  months  when  transplanted  will  de- 
pend upon  the  season,  as  with  the  soil  dry  and 
with  hot  sunshine  daily  for  weeks  together  no 
one  would  think  of  relying  upon  transplanted 
Lettuce.  Not  but  that  Lettuces  transplant 
much  better  during  the  summer  months  thaji 
they  generally  have  credit  for.  My  practice  is 
always  to  have  relays  of  young  pbmts  on  hand, 
and  if  the  weather  is  suitable  for  transplanting 
I  do  it,  but  it  not,  they  are  thinned  out  That 
some  people  find  a  difficulty  in  transplanting 
Lettuce  during  the  summer  months  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  plants  are  raised  so  thickly. 
In  consequence  they  are  so  tender  that  they 
collapse  at  once. 


In  raising  plants  early  in  the  year  in  boxes 
under  glass,  it  will  be  noticed  how  nicely 
rooted  the  little  plants  are  when  they  havd 
some  flaky  soil  to  root  into  either  through  Ih  > 
addition  cf  leaf  soil  or  even  a  little  fresh  soil. 
It  is  the  same  with  plants  raised  in  the  o^n, 
at  least  those  required  for  transplanting. 
When  sown  to  come  to  matorit?  where  they  are 
to  remain,  of  oouise  this  does  not  matter,  al- 
though in  this  ease  even  the  preparation  for  the 
seed  must  be  thorough,  or  if  the  weather  should 
turn  out  veiy  dry,  the  seed  may  fail  to  germi- 
nate r^larly,  especially  if  on  an  exposed  site. 
This  is  all  the  more  desirable  on  heavy  soiU, 
where  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  getting  suffi- 
cient mould  for  the  roots  to  ramify  quiokly 
into  or  even  the  seeds  to  germinate  in.  The 
better  course  to  ensure  a  succession  is  to  make 
small  fortnightly  sowings  on  an  eastern  or 
western  aspect,  but  preferably  the  former,  a-* 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  the  seed 
bed  would  be  shaded.  Nob  that  this,  how- 
ever, should  be  from  trees,  as  Lettuces 
never  succeed  well  when  planted  in  the 
shadow  of  either  trees  or  tall  buildings.  This 
is  by  far  the  best  course  to  pursue  during  warm 
and  dry  aeasona,  but  in  cool  and  moist  weather 
the  seeds  germinate  just  as  readily  if  in  the 
open.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  shallow 
drills  dnwn  a  foot  apart,  and  if  the  ground 
at  all  lumpy,  add  some  fresh  soil  or  even  old 
potting  mould,  with  burnt  garden  refuse.  Over- 
night the  drills  should  be  watered,  the  seeds 
being  sown  early  the  following  morning.  In  all 
probability  there  will  be  sufficient  moisture  re- 
tained to  ensure  the  seeds  germinating  fretly  ; 
but  if  not,  afford  a  slight  shade  by  throwing  a 
mat  over  the  bed,  having  previously  watered  it. 
This  will  be  much  better  than  constantly  water- 
ing and  leaving  the  surface  fully  exposed  to  the 
Bun.  For  sowing  direct  into  the  open,  so  aa  to 
remain  without  transplanting,  the  site  must  be 
in  a  free  working  and  higlu^  fertile  conditioiL 
Sow  very  thinly,  crowdii^  «  the  plants  being 
certainly  a  disadvantage.  Thin  early,  keeping 
the  hoe  well  at  work  being  a  great  aid  to  growth . 
The  best  Lettuces  IhaTeareoertamJy  those  grown 
along  the  ridges  of  Celery  trenches,  tbe  soil 
beiiw  well  fin«i  down  previous  to  either  sowmg 
or  transplanting.  This  would,  no  doubt,  bo  too 
dry  a  site  for  midsummer  crops  during  a  very 
dry  summer,  an  eastern  or  western  aspect  at 
these  times  being  the  better  position. 

In  transplanting  Lettuces  during  the  summer, 
the  bed  which  the  plants  are  to.  be  drawn  from 
must  be  well  moistened  over-night,  so  aa  to 
ensure  the  plants  being  lifted  with  all  available 
roots.  These  must  not  be  drawn  roughly,  but 
be  gently  lifted,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  roots 
will  be  broken  off.  Of  course,  showery  weather 
is  the  best  for  transplanting,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, tUs  kind  of  weather  does  not  always 
occur  at  the  time  the  plants  are  ready  for 
removal.  Tida  is  eaeoly  obviated  hy  drawmg 
shallow  driUs,  these  being  moistened  before 
planting,  a  watering  afterwards  fixing  the  plants 
in  the  soil.  If  there  are  not  many  plants  to 
be  set  out,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  cover  each 
plant  over  with  an  inverted  flower-pot  tor  a  day 
or  two,  removing  them  at  night  so  that  the 
plants  can  derive  the  benefit  of  the  night  dews, 
replacing  them  in  the  morning.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  water  the  little  plants  occasionally 
unUl  wey  become  well  estahUshed. 

A.  YOUWG. 


Good  frame  Fotatoea.— I  am  aware  that  any 
early  variety  may  be  classed  as  a  frame  Potato  If 
planted  under  glass,  but  there  are  some  much 
better  than  others,  and  so  far  I  have  found  none 
to  equal  Sbarpe's  Victor  for  eajMness  anA  good 
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qoalltj  when  cooked.  ThU  Tarietr,  it  started  in 
pot«  or  boxes,  may  be  had  fit  for  nse  io  from  eight 
to  ten  weeks  from  time  of  planting,  so  that  where 
time  is  a  considemtion,  this  variety  for  frame  oal- 
tore  should  find  a  place.   Some  may  object  to  the 
▼arle^7  as  belog  firm  when  cooked.   TUi  mast  be 
expected  in  apy  Potato  grown  In  so  short  a  period, 
bat  it  may  soon  be  improved  by  I^viDg  it  in  the 
ground  to  mature  for  a  short  time  loi^vr.  When 
grown  in  frames  and  when  the  tops  commence  to 
tarn  jellow,  I  ventnre  to  say,  when  lifted,  there 
will  be  no  complaint  as  far  tin  flsvour  is  concerned. 
For  growing  in  pots  I  do  not  know  of  any  kind 
more  satiable.  For  years  I  grew  the  well-known 
Alma  Udoey,  one  of  the  parenta  of  Victor,  and 
uMd  to  thii^  it  a  valaable  early  Und,  bat  Victor 
]b  a  great  Improvement  both  as  regards  earliness, 
shortness  of  top  and  prodaoe.  Victor  also  potsesses 
other  good  qaallties,  that  of  having  a  beaatifal 
deir  skin,  travelling  well,  and  not  rubbing  like 
some.  For  outside  or  earliest  In  the  open  groand, 
Victor  1b  alao  neefnL  There  are  other  varieties  of 
alerliag  merit  for  fmnea  or  fondng.  One  of  the 
best  is  Vettoh'a  Improved  Early  AaUeaf.  It  is  a 
few  di^s  later  than  the  first-named,  bot  a  valoable 
table  Potato  and  a  heavy  cropper.   Satton's  Ring- 
leader, also  excellent,  is  earlier  than  many  of  the 
old  Ai^ileaf  type.   There  is  also  a  form  of  tfae  old 
Asbleaf  with  a  very  dwarf  tc^  Another  variety  I 
have  grown  for  years  goes  ondw  the  name  of 
Early  May.   It  is  only  a  few  days  later  than  Victor, 
with  very  abort  top  and  a  fine  flavonr.   This  is 
excellent  for  frame  coltore  and  closely  allied  to 
the  Ashleaf  type.   Whatever  variety  is  forced,  it 
is  important  to  place  a  safBclent  quantity  of  soil 
in  the  frames,  aa  want  of  depth  ol  soil  often  im- 
pairs the  flavonr ;  moistnre  is  also  equally  impor- 
tant dnring  growth. — G.  Wttrb6. 

Orowing  Xuahroonu.  —  Xbe  experiments 
committee  of  the  Kent  Oonnty  ConnoU  bdd  a 
meeting  at  Uie  Hraticnltaral  C6il<ee,  Swanley,  on 
Thnreday,  April  28,  at  which  Professor  Cheshire 
gave  an  aooount  of  a  method  oi  growing  Mush- 
rooms which  he  bad  found  very  suooessfal.  This 
system  consists  in  making  the  bed  up  of  alternate 
layers  of  earth  and  fresh  manure  instead  of  the 
metAud  of  forming  the  bed  of  a  hoik  of 
manure  with  earth  only  on  the  sorfaoe.  It  had 
been  foand  on  trial  at  the  oolite  that  the  crop 
was  much  larger  under  the  former  treatment,  and 
the  bed  lasted  longer.  This  system  has  also  the 
advantage  of  regnlatiog  the  temperature  of  the 
bed,  thezeby  aliowiog  one  to  spawn  it  earlier. 

Narrow  drills  fbr  Peaa  a  mi«take.~-In 
many  gardens  the  custom  when  drawing  ont  the 
drills  for  Peas  and  Beans  is  to  do  it  with  tbe  comer 
of  a  hoe  or  with  a  three-cornered  hoe.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  tbe  Peas 
becoming  much  drawn  up  in  their  early  state. 
For  years  I  have  given  up  this  method  and  ad(^)ted 
a  oonrse  which  gives  them  every  chance  to  become 
strong  from  the  first.  The  line  is  put  down,  and  a 
spade  or  narrow  shovel  is  used.  If  a  drill  from  8 
inches  to  10  inches  wide  i«  taken  oat,  I  find  the 
Peas  come  mocb  stronger,  not  being  so  thickly  to- 
gether.—J.  C.  F. 

Muahroom  beds.— Those  who  are  about  mak- 
ing up  fresh  beds  for  the  end  of  Jane  and  July 
bearing  will  do  well  to  examine  closely  the  state 
of  the  manure  after  each  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather  as  we  have  been  experiencing  ttn  some 
time  past.  In  my  own  case  I  find  the  manure  a 
deal  too  much  on  the  dry  side,  although  it  might 
not  be  suspected  if  it  were  not  looked  to  closely. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  will  bear  to  be  a  little 
more  on  the  om>oeite  side  in  this  respect  than  in 
the  antomn.  I  believe  that  failure,  where  it  does 
occur  from  now  onwards  for  three  months,  is  more 
atMbatable  to  dryness  in  the  manure  than  any- 
thing else.  Unless  tbe  beds  be  in  cool,  moist 
cellars,  it  is  only  rational  to  conolude  that  more 
evaporation  is  going  on  than  in  the  antomn  and 
winter  seasons.  Although  I  am  no  advocate  for 
watering  when  it  can  be  avoided,  I  find  that  it  is 
now  really  essential  in  my  case.  I  like  to  use  soft 
water  if  possible,  putting  a  oanful  or  two  of  liquid 
QMpure  into  th?  water'tq").    Tl|e  tpipiiire  never 


needs  to  be  tamed  so  often  now  as  when  it  is  at  all 
on  the  wet  side,  as  it  will  be  in  the  autumn  if  ex- 
posed. Where  beds  are  fonnd  to  dry  np  too  fre- 
quently when  without  any  covering  upon  them  in 
Uushroom  hoases,  it  will  be  better  to  lay  on  a  light 
covering  at  litter  and  keep  this  mrast  rather  than 
have  to  moirten  the  sarfaoe  too  frequently.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  I  have  known  Mushrooms  to  be 
grown  In  disused  ice  wells  or  houses.  If  no  better 
place  can  be  obtained  I  would  prefer  to  make  np 
the  beds  under  tbe  shade  of  trees  rather  than  in 
the  open  ;  this  may  not  be  orthodox,  bnt  It  is  none 
the  lees  a  sensible  method  to  adopt. — G.  H. 

Vegetable  a  eds.  -  The  germination  of  every 
kind  of  seed  has  with  me  been  most  satisfactory 
thus  far  this  season.  I  never  remember  it  to  have 
been  better,  and,  what  la  more,  the  plants  look 
healthy,  only  waiting  for  rain  to  grow  aoaoe 
Carrots  and  Onions,  Beet  and  Lettuce,  with  all 
of  the  Brassica  family,  as  well  as  Peas,  have  given 
the  very  beet  results.  The  large  amount  of  sonny 
weather  has  favoured  germination  without  a  doubt, 
there  havUig  been  suBcient  moisture  in  the  soil 
combined  with  the  warmth  to  accelerate  this. 
Frenoh  Beans  of  the  first  sowing  last  year  failed 
through  too  much  moisture ;  henoe  this  pointed  to 
the  grocnd  being  too  cold.  This  year,  althoogb 
sown  at  jast  about  the  ssme  time,  every  seed  ap- 
pears to  have  come  np.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
frosts  will  now  ensue  to  cut  off  these  early  crops. 
I  always  make  the  seoond  and  third  sowings  in 
rapid  saocession  to  guard  against  a  oontlngraoy 
of  this  kind.— Qbowbk 
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GLOXINIAS. 

(with  a  00L0X7BBD  PUTS.*) 

Altbouoh  there  are  of  named  kinds  several 
well-defined  and  decidedly  diatinct  noveltieB 
^own  from  year  to  year,  the  best  of  wUoh 
nsually  receive  due  recc^ition  when  exhibited, 
it  is  to  the  seedlings  that  we  look  on  the  whole 
for  plants  in  quantity.  One  or  more  packets 
of  seed  will  supply  enough  plants  for  almost  any 
purpoee.  If  ^^reater  variety  be  needed  it  is 
easily  accomplished  by  purchasing  tbe  seed  in 
the  difTerent  kinds  as  quoted  in  several  seed 
catalc^es.  Although  seedlings  are  thus  re- 
commended, it  must  not  by  any  meaiia  be  in- 
ferred that  the  named  kinds  Mrve  no  oaeful 
purpose.  These  are  they  which  are  looked  to 
by  those  who  save  the  seed  aa  being  tb«  best 
types^that  is  where  the  object  is  whatitifaould 
be,  viz.,  the  conianned  improvement  in  the 
various  atfains.  By  saving  seed  from  selected 
varieties  and  pursuing  a  process  of  cross-fertili- 
sation the  hybridiaer  has  made  a  vast  improve- 
ment of  late  years  in  the  Gloxinia.  Anyone 
who  may  be  desirous  of  saving  hia  own  seed  in 
the  pursuance  of  this  intereatug  subject  of  hy- 
briaisation  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  about 
a  dozen  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  named 
kinds  as  a  foundation  for  future  work.  One  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  seedlinga  is  in  point 
of  numbers  with  diversity  of  colours,  and  an- 
other is  the  facility  with  which  they  are 
brought  on  to  the  flowering  stage.  Seed,  for 
instauce,  that  is  sown  in  January  (early)  will 
give  plants  that  will  flower  the  end  of  May, 
or  at  least  in  June ;  thus  there  eannot  be  said 
to  be  miioh  Ion  oi  time  ;  whilst  tor  a  succes- 
sion another  sowing  ihoald  be  made  about 
the  middle  of  February^  with  a  third  the 
end  of  Haroh.   This  last  batch  will  flower 
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well  into  October,  or  even  later  if  it  be 
needed.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  raised  seedlings  of  the  previous 
year  can  be  had  in  flower  in  March,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  nearly  eight  months  are  thus 
covered.  This  can  be  done  without  resorting 
to  abnormal  methods  in  the  slightest  degree, 
such  as  high  temperatures,  which  are  only  pro- 
ductive of  soft  and  tender  growth.  Some 
growers  of  the  Gloxinia  do,  I  am  fully  aware, 
extend  the  season  into  the  winter,  but  it 
scarcely  pays  beyond  bnng  a  novelty.  Whwe 
it  is  done,  the  porilaon  should  be  as  fevourable 
as  possible,  a  swing  shelf  near  the  glass  being 
about  as  good  a  place  as  can  be  chosen,  wiui 
ihe  plants  not  overpotted.  Gloxinia  flowers, 
either  upon  the  pluits  or  in  a  cut  state,  last 
well.  T^ere  can  be  no  disputing  this  fact  when 
the  plants  are  not  grown  in  too  much  heat  or 
moistnre.  I  have  iised  the  blossoms  in  vases 
for  the  drawing-room,  the  boudoir  and  the  din- 
ing-room, and  always  found  them  stand  well  in 
either  place.  Small  plants  in  small  pots  are 
also  very  useful  for  decoration  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year.  Even  if  they  do 
aufiisr  to  some  extent,  it  doM  not  materially 
matter  as  oompared  with  those  i^aats  which 
tf^e  longer  to  produce. 

CcLTURB.— Alluding  more   particularly  to 
cultural  details  and  starting  with  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  until  the  resting  time  comes  round,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Gloxinias  are  difficult  plants 
to  manage.    The  seed  usually  germinates  well 
without  any  extraordinary  amount  of  oare  ;  in 
fact,  much  better  than  some  seeds  whioh  could 
be  named.   I  prefer  myself  a  sandy  soil  in 
which  leaf-mould  sifted  fine  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  loam,  with  about  as  much  sand 
as  of  the  former,  are  the  component  parts. 
The  seed  should  imly  be  lights  covered  with 
the  fiaest  of  the  soil  Watering  before  sowing 
the  seed  is  the  better  plan ;  then  if  covered  with 
a  pane  of  g^us  but  little  more  moisture  will 
be  needed  until  the  seed  has  germinated,  and 
this  had  better  be  applied  by  immersing  the 
pan  in  water  rather  than  by  the  usual  metliods. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled,  they 
should  be  pricked  off  into  pots  or  pans  and  be 
kept  afterwards  well  up  to  the  light.  Another 
prwking  off  afterwards  may  be  practised  if  2^- 
inch  pots  be  scaroe ;  otherwise  these  will  be 
preferable.    An  after-shift  into  3-inch  pots 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  few  flowers  the 
first  season,  but  an  additional  potting  into  4i- 
inch  pots  will  decidedly  pay.  Each  pottuig  should 
take  place  before  the  plu^  are  in  the  sUgbtest 
way  pot-bound,  and  every  oare  should  be  taken 
of  tJie  leaves  that  they  bo  not  broken.  The 
advice  as  to  keeping  well  up  to  the  light  is  su 
essenlaal  item,  for  if  the  plants  become  drawn 
they  an  in  a  manner  Bp<Hled,  and  must  eit^ 
drop  on  one  side  or  be  stopped  as  a  preventive 
thereof.    Some  three  years  or  more  a^  I  had 
more  plants  of  seedlings  than  I  required,  so  I 
determined  to  try  them  pricked  out  in  a  frame 
fnnn  which  Alteruantheras  had  just  been  taken 
to  the  flower  beds.    Here  I  found  them  to  do 
surprisingly  well,  making  by  the  autumn  lajwe 
enough^ants  for  6-inch  pots  at  the  least.  The 
heat  was  all  spent  before  they  were  planted, 
but  by  keeping  the  frame  fairly  close  the  growth 
was  rapid,  the  majority  flowering  most  pro- 
fusely during  the  summer  and  autumn,  being 
useful  as  a  supply  of  out  flower.    I  noted  this 
at  the  time  in  the  columns  ct  Thb  Gabskh,  and 
have  since  advised  its  adoption.  I  observe,  how- 
ever,  that  another  correspondent  has  quoted  the 
same  practice  flunking  it  original,  which  on  bis 
part  was  alt^^her  a  mistake.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  good  method  and  ajijadyono  of  obtaining 
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facilities  do  not  exist  of  raising  a  good  stock  in 
jxjta  by  the  usual  methods.  A  slight  shading 
was  necessary  in  the  frame,  as  it  is  in  any 
case.  Air  was  admitted  freely  as  the  plants 
came  into  bloom  to  guard  against  any  damping 
in  the  flowers.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  good 
plan  to  allow  seedlings  to  become  entirely  dry 
through  the  first  winter  or  resting  period,  more 
particularly  if  they  be  in  araall  pots ;  it  is 
weakening  to  them  without  a  doubt.  The 
better  plan  is  to  water  occasionally  in  such 
cases,  although  it  might  not  be  found  necessary 
in  after  seasons  when  in  larger  pots.  Those 
which  are  planted  out  would  have  to  be  lifted 
before  there  was  any  danger  of  frost,  when 
they  may  be  kept  safely  in  Colery  boxes  with 
a  fair  amount  of  soil  attached  to  them. 

After  the  seedlinga  have  once  got  a  good  start 
in  small  pots,  a  cooler  temperature  will  suffice 
for  them.  Supposing  they  have  been  thus  far 
brought  on  in  a  brisk  stove  temperature,  a  few 
degrees  less  will  suffice  until  they  will  stand 
safely  in  what  may  be  termed  a  temperate 


wherein  the  throat  or  tube  of  each  flower  is 
beautifully  marked,  extending  in  some  instances 
to  almost  the  extremities  of  the  flowers.  This 
type  of  Gloxinia  does  not  possess  that  luxuriant 
growth  with  leaves  of  unusual  or  abnormal 
size,  aa  may  be  seen  in  other  forms  when 
freely  grown.  Those,  for  instance,  with  blue 
flowers,  or  blue  and  white,  are  as  a  rule  the 
strongest  growers.  Having  secured  a  few  good 
kinds  from  seed,  it  ia  an  ea^y  matter  to  pro- 
pagate them  by  means  of  leaf  cuttings.  For 
mstance,  when  one  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  raise  a  pure  white  with  good  habit,  it  is 
really  worth  propagation.  The  spotted-flowered 
varieties,  not  possessing  qaite  so  much  sub- 
stance in  the  flowers,  are  all  the  better  for 
packing  in  a  cut  state  to  send  a  distance  than 
are  the  others,  although  ia  no  case  are  they  the 
best  of  material  to  travel  safely  without  bruis- 
ing. If  cut  in  the  early  morning,  they  will 
not  travel  so  well  as  if  cut  iu  the  afternoon 
after  a  sunny  morning,  but  they  will  quickly 
revive  when  placed  in  water.    In  a  cut  state, 


An  erect-flowered  Oloxinia, 


house.  A  high  and  over-tnoist  temperature  is 
prejudicial  rather  than  otherwise,  encouraging 
a  too  leafy  growth  at  the  expense  of  flowers. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  high  and  dry  one  will 
encourage  a  minute  form  of  thrips  and  red  spider 
also;  the  former  at  times  causes  the  plants  to 

§o  quite  blind,  or  to  throw  crippled  or  small 
owers.  Overpotting  of  old  plants  and  too 
much  water  will  combine  in  causing  failure  also. 
During  the  summer  season  it  is  quite  possible 
to  flower  them  well  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
greenhouse  kept  close,  the  plants  having  been 
grown  on  previously  in  some  warmth.  The  soil 
recommended  for  seed-sowing  requires  some 
amending  afterwards  ;  about  half  and  half  of 
leaf-mould  of  good  quality  and  fibrous  loam 
will  then  answer  better,  using  peat  and  old 
Mushroom  manure  if  the  former  of  the  two  is 
not  to  hand.  Other  additions  should  consist  of 
silver  sand  or  road  scrapings,  with  a  dight 
amount  of  bone-meal.  All  the  potting  can  be 
done  with  the  fingers  and  thumb,  as  no  hard 
pressing  of  the  soil  is  needed. 

The  coloured  illustration  is  an  excellent  one, 
chiefly  of  the  spotted  or  laced  type  of  seedlings, 


nothing  in  my  mind  associates  so  well  with 
Gloxinia  flowera  as  Maiden-hair  Fern  fronds. 

POUTHRON. 


The  Week's  Work. 


0RCHID3. 

SoMEONS  remarked  to  me  to-day  on  looking  at  the 
plants  that  the  season  was  qui''e  three  weeks  ear- 
lier. Perhaps  all  onr  plaotB  (Orchids  inclnded) 
are  quite  aa  much  as  this  earlier  tfaan  they  were 
last  ;ear  ;  but  not  only  was  last  season  a  late  one, 
bat  we  have  passed  through  a  series  of  late  sea- 
sons ;  the  spring  months  for  the  last  decade  have 
been  exceptionally  wet  and  cold.  Orchid  culti- 
vators must  act  according  to  the  seasons,  and  when 
it  is  dry  and  hot  sauBhine  by  day,  watering  be- 
comes a  more  important  item  in  the  daily  duties. 
From  now  until  the  end  of  Aagast  the  mostimpor- 
tant  of  I  he  duties  of  the  cultivator  is  the  watering 
of  the  planlB.  When  a  gardener  has  once  obtaine<l 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  his  plants, 
the  watering  presents  no  difficulties  that  may  not 


easily  be  mastered ;  bat  the  work  is  very  impor* 
tant,  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  deal  of 
success  or  failure  lies  in  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  water,  and  to  this  some  allusion  was 
made  last  week.  A  good  Orchid  grower  remarked 
to  me  that  when  he  was  absent  from  home  his 
Orchids  did  not  cause  him  so  much  anxiety  as  his 
New  Holland  plants  and  Cape  Heaths,  the  latter 
genus  of  plants  beirg  specially  liable  to  be  injared 
by  too  much  or  too  little  water.  Certainly  there  are 
some  Orchids  that  would  not  be  injured  in  the  least 
if  they  had  to  pass  through  a  day  or  two  after  they 
needed  water ;  of  such  are  Cattleyas,  Lseliaa,  and 
such  things,  especially  plants  in  pots  of  large  size. 
Many  Orchids  suffer  greatly  if  allowed  to  become 
over-dry— Disas,  for  instance,  Masdevallias,  and 
some  Cypripediums.  These  must  be  kept  well  on 
the  moisc  side  all  through  the  summer,  and  Den- 
diobiums  when  in  full  ^i^wlh  ought  not  for  an 
hour  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  It  Is  a  good 
plan  to  look  through  the  entire  collection  every 
morning  at  this  season,  and  water  every  plant  that 
is  likely  to  require  it  during  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  Large  plants  of  such  as  Lselias  of  the  L.  por- 
parata  type  and  the  Cattleya  labiata  section,  may 
go  for  a  week  without  water;  they  may  show  con- 
siderable dryness  on  the  surface  of  the  compost  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing,  and  yet  be  moist 
enough  in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  It  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  state  of  the  roots,  for  a 
plant  that  has  filled  the  receptacle  in  which  it  is 
growing  full  of  healthy  roots  will  require  more 
water  than  one  that  has  an  Qusatisfactory  loot- 
run.  Plants  on  blocks  should  be  dipped.  All  our 
baskets  or  blocks  are  taken  down  when  they  need 
water,  and  are  watered  on  the  path.  It  Is 
quite  impossible  to  water  such  plants  as  they  hang 
suspended  from  the  roof;the  outsides  of  the  baskets, 
&o.,maybe  wetted,  but  this  is  notenough;the  centre 
compost  should  be  penetrated  in  every  part. 
Moreover,  at  this  season  when  there  are  so  many 
plants  in  flower  the  spray  from  the  syringe  does 
woeful  damage  to  the  delicate  petals  of  the  more 
tender  Sowers  by  causing  spot,  which  ends  in  pre- 
mature decay.  Another  good  receipt  to  destroy 
Orchid  Sowers  is  to  damp  the  house  well  at  night, 
and  shut  it  up  without  artificial  heat.  This  Is 
done  in  the  summer  months  to  the  otter  min  of 
the  best  specimens.  Apropos  of  watering  Orchids 
on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  I  remember  a  gardener 
who  excelled  in  growing  and  fioweriog  Dendro- 
bium  Falconeri.  The  plants  were  grown  on  blocks, 
and  he  dropped  the  plants  every  morning  into  a 
tank  of  water  when  be  went  to  breakfast  and 
hung  them  up  again  as  he  returned.  That  would, 
of  course,  only  be  done  when  the  plants  were  in 
full  growth.  This  species  and  D.  Devonianum  are 
rather  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  and  this 
parasite  would  hot  be  likely  to  live  and  thrive 
under  water ;  both  species  need  daily  syringing  in 
hot,  dry  weather — in  fact  this  suits  most  of  them. 
I  have  daily  drenched  a  houseful  of  Dendrobiums 
with  water  and  shut  the  house  up  in  the  after- 
noon, after  which  the  temperature  has  risen  to 
US''  or  100°,  and  the  vigour  obtained  has  almost 
been  beyond  belief. 

The  cool  house  Orchids  can  take  water  almost 
every  day  at  this  season.  I  find  that  many  of  the 
plants  need  surface  dressing  because  of  the 
Sphagnum  Moss  dying.  I  am  never  satisfied  with 
the  Masdevallias  nor  the  Odontoglossums  until  I 
can  obtain  a  good  growth  of  Sphagnum  upon  the 
surface  of  the  compost.  All  that  are  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition  in  this  respect  should  have 
the  decayed  material  removed  from  the  furface 
and  be  replaced.  Tear  up  some  good  light,  fibrous 
peat,  and  sift  out  of  it  the  finer  particles.  Get 
some  freshly-gathered  Sphagnum,  and  cut  it  up 
into  half-inch  lengths  with  a  knife.  Some  clean 
potsherds  broken  np  into  suitable  sizes  should  be 
at  hand,  and  also  broken  charcoal,  the  last  not 
to  be  used  so  freely  as  the  potsherds  ;  spread  the 
Sphagnum  over  the  peat,  and  over  all  the  crocks 
and  charcoal.  The  material  must  be  put  on  care- 
fully with  a  crock  projecting  here  and  a  piece  of 
charcoal  there,  both  embedded  in  the  surfaoe- 
dre^sing  material,  whirh  should  be  pressed  in 
firmly  in  about  equal  parts.   Any  unsatisfactory 
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speolmen  maj  be  repotted,  for  even  if  this  Ii  not 
altogether  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  repot  such 
plants,  it  ifl  better  that  the;  ehoald  be  in  good 
fresh  material  that  they  can  root  into  than  be 
straggling  for  existence  In  a  oompoet  that  has 
bsoome  soar  through  some  osnseor  other.  Hasde- 
valllas  and  OdontoglossamB  are  both  very  impatient 
of  any  serions  distarbance  ol  the  roots  in  the 
process  of  repotting.  Dast  gets  npon  the  leaves 
when  there  is  bo  mach  of  it  aboat,  and  an  oc- 
casional spQQge  over  does  the  plants  mocb  good. 
A  mMat,  cool  atmosphere  is  good  for  the  plants, 
bat  too  mach  of  either  m%y  oiuse  the  delicate 
flowers  of  the  Odontoglossams  to  spot  and  decay 
much  before  their  time.  A  little  fire-beat  at  nlgbt 

J>re<rents  the  damp  from  doing  any  injary,  and  it 
8  not  safe  to  do  without  heat  at  night  yet,  for 
the  time  of  sharp  frosts  Is  not  qoite  over,  I 
well  remember  putting  oat  a  collection  of  very 
fine  ChTTsmthemam  plants  from  the  frames  to 
the  open  air,  and  the  thermometer  roistered  8° 
of  frost  the  next  morning,  and  a  severer  frost  has 
been  known  in  May  than  Cbia.  Many  of  the  Cat- 
tleyas  may  now  be  repotted  if  it  is  Uioaght  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  I  have  always  need  a  good  deal  of 
Sphagnum  in  the  peat  used  for  these  and  also  for 
the  vTgorons-growiQg  Lsslias,  and  oae  of  the  best 

S rowers  of  these  plants  informed  me  the  other 
ay  when  I  was  looking  through  his  collection 
that  he  tued  more  Sphagnum  than  wa«  nsual,  and 
the  efleob  of  it  was  seen  in  a  stronger  and  be  Uthier 
growth.  Cattleya  Trian»,  C.  Skinner],  C.  Schrce- 
dene,  or  any  others  that  have  passed  out  of  bloom 
may  be  repotte  j.  See  that  they  are  qaite  clean 
berore  doing  so.  I  repot  most  of  the  Cypripedinms 
that  have  passed  out  of  bloom ;  also  such  as  the 
C.  insigne  type,  C.  villoaum,  and  Gymbidiam  ebar- 
neum  will  be  repotted.  After  repotting,  the  right 
thing  is  to  try  and  get  the  plants  to  make  roots 
freely,  and  this  they  will  do  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
but  the  temperatare  must  also  be  kept  up  at  night 
by  artificial  heat.  The  East  ludia  bouse  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  below  70°  at  night,  and  rises  to 
86"  or  90°  with  sun  heat ;  the  Oattleya  house  60% 
and  with  sun-heat  76'  to  80°.  The  cool  house  may 
range  about  60*  at  lUght,  bat  I  do  not  oare  to 
have  it  above  65°  by  day.  J.  Douglas. 


THB  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

BbcS9bi^  SPBOU'ra.— Plants  which  were  raised  in 
a  frame,  bat  with  the  glass  tkdit  removed  some 
weeks  since,  have  now  tMvelopra  into  nice  healthy 
pi  mts.  Sooh  small  plants,  however  healthy,  it  is  not 
xafe  to  truit  to  their  permanent  positions  ;  there- 
fore, the  better  coarse  is  to  prick  them  out  so  as  to 
develop  farther  into  strong  plants.  Even  it  the 
weather  should  be  very  dry  ny  thS  time  the  gronnd 
for  their  reception  is  ready,  the  plants  so  farther 
prepared  for  transplanting  will  be  quite  equal  to 
the  strain.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  prick 
them  oat  4  inches  apart  In  the  rows,  aUowing  an 
extra  3  inches  between  the  rows,  a  litUe  fresh  soil 
and  bamed  refuse  having  previoady  been  pricked 
into  the  surface.  On  acoount  of  the  very  dry  spring, 
no  doabt  grubs  will  be  very  prevalent  this  year, 
as  the  season  has  been  all  in  favour  of  their  in- 
crease, so  anything  which  may  be  done  to  lessen 
their  attacks  iboold  be  [oaatised. 

Pbtckiko  off  Oblkbt.— The  hot  weather  has 
been  all  in  favour  of  a  free  growth  of  all  yoong 
Celery,  whether  raised  early  or  late.  Plants  which 
are  pricked  oat  now  will  form  the  main  crop,  so 
extra  care  must  be  taken  in  their  preparation. 
Proceed  by  selecting  a  site  directly  in  the  open  with 
a  level  and  firm  surface  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots 
penetrating  deeply,  as  where  th's  takes  place  the 
plants  do  not  lift  readily.  A  firm  ash  bottom  forms 
the  best  base,  as  from  this  the  plants  can  be  lifted 
off  readily  at  planting  time.  Either  low  frames 
may  be  used  to  protect  them  for  a  few  days,  or 
any  rough  shelter  may  be  forme  1  by  placing 
boards  on  edge  and  coving  with  a  mat.  Over  the 
bottom  first  sprMd  a  layer  of  rotten  manure  to  the 
depth  of  2  inobes  and  Uie  same  depth  of  friable 
soil ;  not  old  pottlog  soil  by  any  means,  as  this  is 
too  laody;  the  rooting  m«diam  eaonot  be  too 


sweet  for  Cslery.  Prick  off  the  plants  4  inches 
apart,  keeping  them  well  sprinkled  and  shaded  for 
a  few  days.  Afterwards  alt  protection  may  be  re* 
moved  and  the  plants  kept  growing  freely  by 
ample  supplies  of  water. 

WATBBINO  ASPABAOua  BEDS. — If  the  present 
dry  weather  continnes,  the  Aspsragus  which  may 
be  growing  in  narrow  raised  beds  will  soon  com- 
mence to  suffer,  and  the  supply  of  available  heads 
decline  much  sooner  than  it  should  do.  Of  course 
on  a  large  scale  watering  would  be  an  impossibility, 
that  is  without  unlimited  resources.  These  narrow 
beds  are  also  the  more  likely  to  be  very  dry  where 
they  were  not  malohed  early  in  the  spring  with 
short  manure  and  bamed  refuse.  To  water  these 
beds  without  now  applying  a  mnlcb  would  be 
quite  useless ;  the  water,  besides  ronuing  off  quickly, 
would  soon  evaporate.  Therefore,  first  apply  a 
mulch,  and  then  give  a  thorough  watering  if 
possible.  The  weather  has  also  been  against  the 
application  of  fertilisers,  and  as  these  are  needed 
to  ensure  a  good  growth,  not  only  for  present 
oatling.  but  for  promoting  a  strong  after  growth, 
these  should  be  applied  previous  to  giving  the 
mulch,  the  water  waahiog  it  in. 

Potatoes. — Like  other  crops,  these  are  now 
coming  along  rapidly  ;  therefore,  surface  stirring 
most  be  vigoroosly  carried  out,  both  for  keeping 
down  weeds  and  stimolating  growth.  Hanj  of 
the  earliest  are  now  moalded  up,  but  In  the  case 
at  the  mikin  crop  and  others  coming  on,  the  earth- 
ing should  not  follow  too  rapidly,  that  is,  not 
before  the  soil  has  received  a  soaking  of  rain. 
Not  that  earthing  must  be  put  off  if  the  tops 
show  by  their  length  that  it  must  be  done.  During 
a  wet  season  early  earthing  is  an  advantage,  but 
during  such  weather  as  we  are  now  having  it 
would  tend  to  tarn  off  the  rain  from  the  roots. 
If  any  fertlltsera  are  to  be  apfdied,  sprinkle  them 
along  between  the  rows,  afterwards  hoeing  or 
stirring  them  In.  For  working  between  the  rows 
I  much  prefer  a  pronged  hoe,  this  working  into  the 
soil  and  assisting  greatly  towards  its  becoming 
well  pulverised.  In  eartung.  do  not  draw  the  soil 
op  to  a  narrow  and  ibarp  lidge,  as  this  tends  to 
throw  off  rain,  and  prevents  it  reaching  the 
roots. 

Mustard  and  Cbbss. — These  are  muoh  more 
tender  and  nl<o  keep  longer  by  being  sown  in  the 
open  air  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  ekeletoc  frame, 
this  being  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  width,  with  supports 
for  keeping  the  covering  off  the  seeds,  or  lather 
for  keeping  the  seeds  confined  nntU  they  chip.  Use 
freah,  light  and  also  rich  soil.  This  shoold  also 
be  fine  and  have  a  level  and  fairly  firm  euiface. 
Before  sowing  the  seeds  give  a  gentle  watering, 
and  after  sowing,  another  watering,  keeping  the 
surface  confined  and  moist  by  covering  over  with 
a  close  and  clean  mat.  After  the  seedlings  have 
grown  half  an  inch  or  so,  give  another  watering  and 
remove  the  cover,  when  the  Uostard  and  Cresa  will 
quickly  be  fit  for  use.  As  the  covering  of  one  lot  is 
removed,  anotho-  sowing  should  be  made,  and  so  on, 
to  keep  Dp  a  steady  snoaession.        A.  Younq. 


PLANT  HOUBSa 

Obbbmhouse  buccbssional  plants.— Before  the 
best  of  the  bedding  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Lo- 
belias, and  other  plants  have  slipped  through  the 
fingers,  being  finuly  disposed  of  in  tbeir  summer 
qaarters,  it  is  just  as  well  to  secure  a  few  of  each 
kind  that  are  known  to  do  well  in  pots.  These 
should  then  be  given  another  shift  and  have  all 
the  flowers  (dokm  off  fora  time,  so  as  to  encourage 
a  fresh  growth.  With  the  foregoing  shoald  be  in- 
cluded ottier  sweet-scented  plants,  as  Harrison's 
Mask  and  Atoysia  citriodore,  not  foi^etting  the 
scented  Geraniums,  old-fashioned,  it  is  true,  but 
none  the  less  welcome.  Where  any  great  amount 
of  space  has  to  be  filled  during  the  summer  months, 
such  plants  as  all  of  these  and  others  that  could  be 
named,  but  which  may  occur  to  readers  in  their 
respective  oases,  will  be  found  extremely  useful 
latu-  on.  The  uason  whm  these  are  required  at 
t^elr  best  oaa  he  easily  regulated,  whilst  tiiey  will 
be  at  any  time  capital  accessories  to  each  plants 


as  tuberous  Begonia^,  Facbsias,  aud  Lilinms.  It 
is  far  better  to  see  the  houses  filled  with  such 
soft-wooded  and  easily  managed  plants  as  these 
than  to  have  the  stages  half  empty  in  the  height 
of  summer. 

TuBKBOUB  BHQ0NIA8.— These  are  wonderfully 
useful  in  pots  as  well  as  in  flower  beds,  having  un- 
doubtedly largely  surpassed  or  taken  the  place  of 
many  older  things.  The  old  tubers  now  growing 
freely  and  probably  showing  for  flower  should 
not  be  harried,  unless  earlineas  is  an  object.  These 
will  now  be  quite  safe  enough  in  a  cool  pit  or 
frame  if  the  honsee  ue  eo  crowded  as  not  to  allow 
of  sufficient  room  for  them.  Thety  enjoy  a  mmst, 
cool  bottom  to  stand  upon  with  gentle  dampings 
overhead  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  when  ic  has 
been  warm  end  sunny.  The  lighls  even  may  be 
left  off  in  the  daytime  if  in  a  fairly  sheltered 
place ;  this  is  almost  better  than  having  them  r  n 
without  a  slight  shading.  Where  any  tubers  have 
progressed  more  favourably  thua  usual,  giving 
promise  of  making  extra  good  plants,  another  shift 
may  be  allowed  them  into  pota  one  size  larger. 
This  will  be  found  far  better  than  starving  them, 
so  to  speak,  the  flowering  periol  being  thereby 
lengthened.  Good  lo:im  and  leaf  soil  in  about 
equal  parts  will  salt  them  well,  bat  if  the  soil  be 
not  altogether  first-rate  then  add  a  few  handfnls 
of  a  « ell-tried  and  reliable  artifidal  manure.  As 
In  the  case  of  the  bedding  plants  afore  alluded  to, 
tha  pot  stock  of  these  Begonias  can  be  strengthened 
from  that  source.  Seedling  plants  of  this  year 
will  be  all  the  better  if  still  kept  a  trifie  warmer, 
any  house  or  pit  wherein  a  fair  amount  of  artificial 
heat  is  still  being  used  being  suitable.  Where  late 
seedlings  are  not  yet  potted  oQ.'no  time  shoald  be 
lost  if  they  are  fit,  otherwise  their  eeason  will  be 
shortened  too  much. 

ISDiAN  Azaleas.— Those  that  are  now  gone 
past  or  ont  of  flower  should  at  ontw  have  the  few 
remaining  blossoms  (if  any)  and  all  the  seed  vessels 
■picked  off.  The  sooner  this  is  done,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  after  growth  to  be  seiured  and 
ripened  in  good  time.  It  is  just  possible  ihats:)me 
thripswillbe  forming  a  colony;  these  should  be 
looked  after  in  good  time,  for  even  in  spite  of  the 
syrin^  they  will  increase  rapidly  at  this  season. 
The  best  remedy  will  be  two  fumigations  at  the 
least  if  this  can  be  arranged  for,  otherwise  a  strong 
solution  of  soft  soap  and  tobacco  juice  sh  iuld  be 
used  to  springe  them  with.  More  often  than  not 
this  plant  pest  does  the  most  harm  to  Azaleas  after 
an  exhaustive  flowering  period;  it  behoves  us, 
therefore,  to  be  on  the  watch  against  them.  Toang 
plants  that  are  making  a  vigorons  growth  may  be 

f inched  with  advant^ ;  there  Is  plenty  of  time 
or  a  second  growth  to  form  and  then  to  set  for 
fiower.  This  plan  Is  not  adopted  nearly  enough  ; 
if  it  were,  we  should  not  see  so  many  stragailing 
plants  as  they  get  older ;  whilst  in  other  respects, 
as  the  forming  of  a  good  base  for  a  fntare  speci- 
men in  equ^sing  the  growth,  it  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage. Early  forced  plants  will  now  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  under  favourable  conditions, 
where  this  is  the  case,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
hardening  them  off,  so  tbat  in  a  few  weeks  in 
places  where  the  plants  can  be  stood  oateide  they 
may  be  fit  for  the  full  exposure.  Anything  need- 
ful in  the  way  of  potting  had  better  be  seen  to  at 
once.  It  will  poesib^  be  daneeroos  to  defer  it 
much  longer,  otberwise  it  may  be  postponed  alto- 
getfaur;  whereas  If  done  at  onoe,  the  advantage  of 
warmth  and  mmstore  wilt  enocmrage  fresh  root- 
action. 

Ebicas  ahd  EPACRi8(winter-fiowering). — These, 
if  treated  as  previously  recommended,  will  now 
have  made  favonraUe  prcKresi  and  the  growth 
■bould  be  getting  well  hardened.  If  not  hitherto 
exposed  to  a  free  ventilation,  they  will  now  be  all 
the  better  with  it— given  by  degrees,  of  course. 
In  a  few  weekB,  by  the  first  week  in  June  at  least, 
they  should  be  fit  for  standing  outside  in  suitable 
localities  and  sheltered  positions.  Meanwhile,  do 
not  allow  the  plants  to  be  crowded  too  mnoh  to- 
gether, particularly  the  Ericas,  for  with  tlieae 
easterly  winds  an  attack  of  mildew  is  jnst  possiUe. 
If  this  parasite  makes  an  appearance,  dnst  imme- 
diately with  sulphur.  Where  ^/^^fRn 
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made  a  deose  growtb,  a  slight  amouDt  of  tying 
out  woald  be  an  asaiGtancs  In  ripeniag  the  wood, 
wbiUt  probably  it  wonld  al^to  tend  to  form  a 
better  stjle  of  plant.  Aoy  plants  that  were  late 
in  floweriDg,aad  oonaeqaeaUy  late  in  making  their 
after-growth,  should  hardly  receive  the  foregoing 
treatment  jiut  yet.  Jas.  Hussoir. 


HABDY  FRUITS. 

Stbawbbssies.— These  promise  to  be  aboat  a 
month  earlier  in  ripening  than  last  season,  at  any 
rate  where  the  flowers  wore  protected  from  frosts. 
Timely  malohinga  with  strawy  manure  and  a  free 
use  of  the  hose  or  watering>caii  will  have  been  the 
meana  of  keeping  the  crops  BwelHng  fast,  and 
without  these  aida  the  fruit  will  be  sm^l.  All 
ought  to  be  laid  up  evenly  on  dean  strawy  Utter, 
or,  where  it  can  be  afforded,  on  freah  straw  out  into 
short  lengths  by  means  of  a  chaff  cotter,  with  one 
of  the  blades  removed.  Should  the  dry  weather 
continue,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  there 
has  been  little  rainfaH  up  to  May  4,  birds  will  be 
more  eager  after  Strawberries  than  usual,  black- 
birds in  particular  starting  upon  Uie  fruit  directly 
it  commences  coIourlDg.  These  moat  be  kept  off 
with  fish  neta.  There  are  various  methods  of  ar- 
ranging the  latter,  the  least  effective,  especially 
this  season  when  the  foliage  is  not  so  strong  as 
nsnai,  being  simply  laying  the  nets  over  the  rows. 
Unlew  the  nets  are  sluug  well  clear  of  the  frnit, 
the  birds  will  settle  on  them  and  gorge  themselves 
through  the  meshes.  Where  netting  is  plentiful 
and  poles  or  stakes  easy  to  be  had,  the  plan  of 
stretching  the  former  over  a  framework  anfficiently 
high  to  admit  of  the  fruit  being  gathered  from 
underneath  answers  well,  bnt  in  most  cases  suffi- 
cient stoat  stakes  to  support  strong  tar  twine, 
connecting  and  crossing  thi^  to  keep  the  nets  18 
inohea  i^m  the  ground,  is  the  plan  preferred.  Not 
leas  than  6  inches  of  netting  ahonld  rest  on  the 
ground  all  round,  and  there  will  then  be  no  neces- 
sity to  use  any  p^  for  keeping  the  birds  from 
creeping  under. 

Main-cbop  and  late  Sthawbebhibs.— It  Is  to 
be  feared  fine  fruit  will  be  scarce  aa  far  as  the 
second  early  and  main  crop  beds  are  concerned, 
nearly  all  the  finest  fiowerg  having  been  destroyed 
by  frosts.  What  fruit  has  set  will  not  have  made  good 
progress  unless  some  steps  have  been  takm.  to  keep 
the  roots  wdl  supplied  with  moisture.  If  there 
has  been  a  heavy  rainfall  lately,  it  is  yet  advisable 
to  probe  the  groond  aboat  the  plants,  and  if  found 
in  a  semi-dry  state,  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
f  honld  be  given  prior  to  surfacing  over  the  ground 
with  old  mulching  material,  clean  strawy  litter  or 
fresh  straw.  Even  this  may  not  be  sulEcient  to 
support  the  plants  properly  during  the  ripening 
period.  It  is  useless  to  apply  anything  bnt 
quick-acting  manore*  to  those  plants  needing 
ic,  but  if  either  Peruvian  guano,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  superphosphate,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
snperfduwphate,  at  the  rate  of  two  parts  of  the 
latter  to  one  of  either  the  soda  or  ammonia,  is 
washed  in,  the  effect  will  be  soon  observable  in  the 
increased  size  of  the  fruit.  Heavy  dressings  are 
not  desirable,  and  something  like  four  pouods  to 
the  square  rod  of  either  guano  or  the  mixtures  will 
be  ample.  Those  who  have  planted  Lozford  HaU 
Seedling,  Latest  of  All,  Waterloo,  or  other  well- 
tried  late  varieties  extensively  on  cool  borders  will 
most  probably  have  good  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  forethought,  these  promising 
to  crop  heavily  and  to  be  fairly  late.  See  that  they 
have  the  f  nil  benefit  of  the  assistance  afforded  by 
manurial  aarfaolDgs,  waterings,  mnlcluDgs,  and 
Buch  like. 

Plahtinq  out  forced  Steawbebbibb.— U  a 
few  dishes  of  Strawberries  are  desired  from  the 
latter  part  of  August  up  to  November  or  later, 
these  can  usually  be  obtained  by  either  plunging 
in  pota  or  planting  out  the  earlier  batches  fruited 
under  glajs.  Vioomtesse  Hfirioart  de  Thury  and 
Noble  are  perhaps  the  best  for  antnmn  onmping, 
but  other  early  varieties  may  well  be  given  a  trid. 
Select  a  border  or  fringe  of  open  quarter  for  the 


purpose,  where  the  plants  will  be  constantly  under 
observation  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  water 
sopply.  If  it  is  only  intended  to  fruit  them  again 
this  season,  the  plants  may  be  disposed  just  clear 
of  each  other,  bat  if  they  are  to  be  left  to  produce 
an  exceptionally  heavy  crop  next  summer,  then 
they  ought  to  be  planted  out  20  inches  apart  in 
rows  not  less  ttum  2  feet  apait.  Those  kept  in 
their  pota  should  be  plunged  rather  deeply,  the 
roots  being  allowed  to  ramble  over  the  sides  and 
kept  well  supplied  with  water.  These  will  be 
found  hardy  for  lifting  and  placing  on  Peach 
house  and  other  shelres  for  their  crops  to  ripen  in 
September  and  later.  Any  planted  out  should  be 
in  a  thoroughly  moist  state  at  the  roots,  and 
should  be  buried  rather  below  the  ordinary  level 
so  as  to  form  a  basin  for  holding  the  water,  that 
will  have  to  be  given  rather  frequently  at  the 
ootset.  Well  ram  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and 
finish  off  with  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure. 

Rasfbbrbies.— These  are  doing  none  too  well 
this  season,  and  unless  a  soaking  rain  has  fHllen 
or  falls  soon,  drought  will  soon  make  its  ill-effects 
apparent.  The  fruit  produced  by  plants  with 
their  roots  in  a  dry  soil  Ls  certain  to  be  small  and 
poor  in  quality,  many  failing  to  ripen  at  alt.  If 
not  already  done,  use  a  fiat  hoe  freely  among  the 
rows,  CO  as  to  destroy  all  weeds  and  straggling 
suckers  and  to  loosen  the  surhce  of  the  ground. 
If  the  suckers  are  at  all  thick  in  the  rows,  thin 
these  out  at  once,  as  they  only  weaken  each  other 
and  smother  the  lower  clusters  of  frnit.  Next 
give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  and  then  mulch 
heavily  with  strawy  manure.  The  latter  is  needed 
even  if  a  surfacing  of  nearly  rotten  mauure  has 
been  given,  as  this  only  dries  np  and  cakes  badly, 
in  which  condition  It  is  of  no  service  either  as  a 
manure  or  mulch.  The  value  of  spent  tanner's 
bark  as  a  mulch  for  either  Raspi>erries,  Straw- 
berries, or  fruit  bushes  generally  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  It  should  be  a|^ed  not  less  than 
2  inches  in  thickness. 

BBD  8PIOHB  OH  GOOaHBEBRY  B1»BB8.~It  is 

not  often  that  the  Gooseberry  bushes  aft  so  badly 
over-ran  1;^  red  amder  aathey  are  this  season.  So 
much  does  a  bad  attack  of  this  pest  injure  the 
bushes,  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  keeping  for 
another  year.  They  are  to  be  found  on  both  the 
upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  no  amount 
of  rainfall  will  effectively  rid  the  bushes  of  them. 
The  best  Mmedy  is  flour  of  sulphur,  this  clearing 
the  leaves  of  the  greater  portitm  of  the  red  spider 
without  actually  spoiling  or  injuring  the  crops. 
The  simplest  and,  all  things  considered,  the  beat 
way  to  apply  the  sulphur  is  to  mix  it  with  water 
and  thoroughly  wet  both  the  under  and  upper  sides 
of  the  leaves  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  syringe. 
In  order  to  make  It  mix  with  water  the  sulphur 
must  be  either  first  mode  into  a  paste,  or,  more 
simple  still,  a  good  baudfnl  should  be  squeezed 
through  a  muslin  or  scrim  canvas  bag  into  about 
three  gallons  of  water.  If  one  application  does  not 
rid  the  bashes  of  the  pest,  repeat  the  dose.  This 
sulphur  will  also  be  found  fairly  effective  against 
caterpillars,  and  can  easily  be  rinsed  off  the  uolt. 

W.  Igguldbk. 
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oxcocyclus  irtses  inf  the  isle 

OF  WIGHT. 

I  VEXTCTRB  to  think  that  I  hare  accidentally 
stumbled  on  a  way  of  growing  these  magnifi- 
cent plants  which  promises  the  best  results ; 
indeed,  I  should  not  bo  wrong  in  saying  the 
promise  has  been  already  fultilled.  As  the 
subject  is  one  of  some  intereit  to  those  who 
admire  those  Oncocyclua  Irises  beyond  every- 
thing else,  a  few  words  on  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  admissible.  I  must  premise,  however, 
that  I  pretend  to  nothing  beyond  following 


out  the  instruction  I  have  had  at  different 
times  from  Professor  Foster  and  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  and  I  should  hold  that  anything 
which  is  Teally  contrary  to  that  is  discredited 
at  once ;  but  there  are  very  different  ways  in 
which  any  given  ideas  tiiay  be  applied,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  never  laid  down  any 
cast-iron  rules  which  must  be  always  inexor- 
ably observed.  In  Thb  Gahdbs  oE  Kovelu- 
ber  1891,  Professor  Foster  sums  up  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  two 
best  schemes  that  arn  in  use,  and  he  leaves 
the  matter  thus  :  "  The  choice  between  thete 
two  methods  must  lie  now  in  one  direction, 
now  in  another,  according  to  circumetincea." 
My  hope  is  that  a  third  may  be  introduced 
which  is  not  antf^onistic  to  the  two  methods 
of  practice  I  have  referred  to,  but  which 
pieces  together  the  good  points  of  both  of 
them,  and  is  largely  free  from  the  drawbacks 
which  exist  in  cither,  nnd  which,  so  far  as  an 
experience  during  the  most  trying  part  of  the 
year  can  inform  me,  is  not  itself  open  to  any 
grave  troubles,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  at  all.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  is  a  very  composite  and 
fitted-in  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  anything 
peculiarly  simple  would  stand  self-condemned 
at  once  in  the  matter  of  cultivating  these  On- 
cocyolus  Irisffl ;  there  is  always  some  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  between  which  one  has  to  stoer, 
and  we  have  to  meet  them  at  so  many  points 
and  think  of  them  at  the  same  time  in  more 
ways  than  one,  so  that  a  straight  for  war  J  piece 
of  business  like  that  of  putting  a  plant  in  the 
border,  or  sowing  a  seed  in  the  ground,  would 
never  answer  at  all.  Ever  since  I  have  been 
trying  to  grow  these  Irises,  and  that  must 
extend  now  over  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  I  have  always  felt  like  a  doctor  who 
had  to  say  to  his  patients,  "  I  iiave  something 
which  will  do  you  an  immense  deal  of  good 
for  the  next  three  or  four  months,  but  you 
must  not  mind  if  it  pulls  you  all  to  pieces 
during  the  succeeding  }>eriod;"  for  the  awk- 
wardness of  growing  these  plants,  as  has  been 
often  described,  consists  in  the  fact  that  what 
does  them  good  at  one  time  of  the  year  may 
do  them  harm  at  another,  and  advantages  and 
disadvantages  have  to  be  balanced  together 
80  as  to  see  which  is  the  greatest.  Another 
thing  to  be  said  about  my  plan  is  that  for  the 
most  part  it  is  a  tremendous  plagiarism — one 
bit  of  it  comes  from  one  quarter,  and  another 
from  another  quarter ;  but,  unlike  plagiarists 
as  a  rule,  I  will  confess  my  obhgatioa  as  i  go  on. 

For  putting  in  effect,  then,  the  general 
teaching  of  Professor  Foster  and  Herr  Max 
Loichtlin,  I  believe  that  the  following  role 
has  given,  and  will  give,  the  most  excellent 
results.  I  will  describe  it  under  different 
heads,  which  will  make  it  more  clear. 

Firstly. — With  regard  to  the  question  of 
soil,  I  have  tried  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  things, 
and  I  am  as  nearly  certain  as  I  can  be  that 
Ottcocyclus  Irises  delight — at  all  events  in  this 
part  of  the  world — in  road  scrapings  pure  and 
simple,  and  wish  for  nothing  else.  A  soil  of 
this  sort  is  light,  rich,  gritty,  and  very  easily 
penetrated.  Moreover,  it  cakes  at  the  top, 
and  even  in  hot  weather  it  does  not  become 
dead  dry  if  no  glasa  be  npit  *>YH  jK,/T^I/:> 
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Secondly. — I  am  indebted  to  M.  Hoog  (of 
M.  van  Tubergen's  firm)  for  the  following 
good  eiiggestion.  He  told  me  that  in  Holland 
they  always  cover  the  beds  where  difficult 
bulbs  are  grown  with  a  thick  coating  of 
reeds  or  straw  in  the  wiater,  and  he  said 
that  these  Oncocydus  Irises  like  it  as  well. 
My,  idea  is  that  he  is,  right  I  am  quite 
certain  that  a  thick  coating  of  straw  does  no 
harm  at  all,  and  X  think  it  does  good.  It  is 
an  excellent  apology  for  snow,  to  which  they 
are  used  in  their  own  native  habitats.  It 
keeps  the  beds  from  being  beaten  down  hard 
and  flat  by  the  winter  rains,  it  equalises  the 
temperature,  it  checks  to  a  certain  degree  any 
premature  influence  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  early  spring,  and  I  can  only  see  benefit  in 
the  use  of  straw  in  this  way.  I  shall  never 
neglect  it  agidn.  I  think  I  kept  tiie  covering  a 
little  too  long  upon  the  beds  this  spring,  but 
that  can  be  easily  rectiHed ;  it  is  a  matter  for 
observation.  If  it  is  put  over  the  plants  on 
November  1,  and  taken  off  at  the  beginning 
of  February,  I  daresay  that  would  be  long 
enough ;  and  when  some  of  the  Irises  did 
appear  too  soon  for  my  purpose,  and  they 
struggled  through  the  straw  in  rather  a 
bland^  condition,  resembling  Seakale  more 
than  anything  else,  in  less  than  a  week  After 
^ey  had  been  exposed  to  the  light  all  t^is 
had  entirely  disappeared — the  presence  of 
chlorophyll  asserted  itself  to  the  full— -the  Iris 
leaves  looked  quite  fresh  and  strong  and 
healthy,  no  harm  liad  come  to  them  at  all, 
and  in  every  case  the  plants  have  done 
remarkably  well.  But,  as  said  above,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  experiment  how  long  the  str&w 
should  be  kept  upon  the  beds,  and  I  believe 
I  did  keep  it  on  rather  too  long  this  spring. 

Thirdly. — And  this,  which  is  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  on  which  all  my  building  is 
erected,  came  to  me  almost  by  accident. 
About  a  year  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr,  God- 
man's  beautiful  garden  near  Horsham,  and  I 
inspected  its  treasures.  There  were  many 
things  in  it  which  repaid  my  attention,  but 
my  eye  very  soon  lit  upon  some  clumps  of 
Iris  susiana,  whicli  were  grown  on  a  little 
raised  plateau  under  glass.  So  far  as  Iris 
susiana  goes,  I  should  hold  these  provisions 
to  be  unrequired — they  are  certainly  unre- 
quired with  me — but  the  thought  came  at  once 
into  my  mind,  would  not  this  little  raised 
plateau  be  very  helpful  with  nmre  difficult 
Irises,  and  might  it  not  even  be  the  case  that 
some^ing  of  the  sort  would  pull  me  through 
in  a  plan  which  1  had  very  much  at  heart  ? 
I  will  explain  this  a  little  later  on,  but  the 
thought  of  growiug  these  Irises  on  a  bed 
which  had  been  especially  raised  for  the  par-^ 
potie  could  not  be  put  aside.  I  have  for 
years  been  accustomed  to  grow  many  scarce 
and  difGcult  bulbs  on  raised  beds,  but  it  never 
once  occurred  to  me  till  then  that  a  raised 
bed  might  have  the  strongest  possible  beaiing 
on  the  management  of  Oncocyclus  Irises.  The 
truth  is  that  this  vision  of  Iris  susiana.  which 
Mr,  Moody,  the  head  gardener,  was  treating 
in  that  sort  of  way,  has  given  me  everything. 

Fourthly. — I  have  frequently  wondered  if 
tiiese  Oncocyclus  Irises  would  stand  a  con- 


creted bottom  for  the  beds  in  which  they  are 
grown,  but  it  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  believe  in  any  such  thing.  I  feared  they 
would  rot  off  to  a  certainty.  But  if  they 
would  stand  it,  I  could  see  how  they  might  be 
dried  off  in  stVft,  and  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  taking -up  system  would  bo  entirely 
obviated.  There  would  be  no  more  laceration 
and  weakening  of  the  roots  and  the  tremendous 
shock  would  be  escaped  which  always  attends 
a  very  severe  operation.  But  not  a  gleam  of 
hope  has  ever  como  to  me  on  this  head  till 
Mr.  Godman's  garden  was  visited,  and  then 
it  did  come,  and  it  has  by  no  means  been 
falsified.  My  hope  was  that  by  placing  the 
Irises  on  a  little  raised  plateau  of  about  6 
inches  above  the  surzounding  level,  the  water 
would  run  off  them  and  the  rhizomes  could 
not  become  water^l<^ed  to  any  dangerous 
extent,  and  this  is  just  what  has  taken  place, 
and  it  has  enabled  me  to  pat  a  firm  bottom  to 
each  of  my  beds  without  any  injury  to  them. 
I  have  made  use  of  some  of  the  old  paving 
stone*  of  Ryde,  and  I  placed  them  at 
the  depth  of  about  1  foot  beneath  the 
surface,  and  the  proceeding  has  answered 
beyond  all  expectation ;  not  one  plant  has 
been  lost,  tbou^  they  were  all  shut  in 
beneath  the  straw  above  and  the  paving 
stones  below  with  about  1  foot  of  earth  only 
to  grow  in.  I  think  they  never  would  have 
stood  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  6  inches  of 
comparative  dryness  at  the  top.  The  water 
must  have  deliciously  fallen  off  from  the 
rhizomes,  and  they  have  got  no  harm  at  all. 
I  planted  eighty-six  Oncocyclus  Irises  on 
November  1  or  thereabouts,  and  eighty-six 
declared  themselves  quite  happy  in  February 
by  appearing  above  the  ground.  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  the  jrhole  lot 
re  appeared  in  the  spring.  I  have  lost  them 
by  dozens  before,  and  at  last  they  have  em- 
phatically and  with  one  voice  declared  that 
they  are  all  contented  and  happy.  I  was 
weak  enough  to  record  the  fact  oil  the 
moment,  but  when  the  eighty-sixth  Oncocy- 
clus Iris  announced  itself  safe  in  the  early 
spring  I  admit  that  it  was  by  a  very  long 
way  the  most  satisfactory  occasion  in  my 
horticultural  life,  and  I  looked  on  it  as  the 
turning  point  of  everything  in  this  trouble 
some  hoisiness,  for  the  great  advuitage  is  this : 
I  can  now  dry  them  off  in  July  and  August 
just  as  I  like.  When  I  put  the  lights  over 
their  heads  in  early  summer  the  Irises  will 
be,  so  to  say,  placed  between  two  fires;  they 
will  be  cut  off  from  all  moisture  at  the  top 
and  all  moisture  at  the  bottom,  and  they 
'  must  lie  passive  in  my  hands  just  so  long  as 
I  choose  to  keep  them  so.  There  can  be  no 
nonsense  about  the  matter,  and  this  unques- 
tionably gives  me,  I  should  say,  what  I  have 
been  longing  after  for  years,  and  it  is  just 
that,  I  submit,  which  Professor  Foster,  in 
his  paper  of  November  28,  1891,  puts  at  the 
highest  value  of  all,  viz.,  a  way  for  letting 
these  Irises  remain  fixed  in  their  places  and 
yet  not  of  allowing  them  to  start  away  into 
growth.  I  have  not  yet  gone  through  all  the 
process  in  summer,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  the  plants  can  move  at  ali  wl^eq 


water  is  cut  off  from  them  from  above  and 
also  from  below.  It  was  the  moisture 
springing  up  from  below  which  has  hitherto 
done  all  the  mischief  and  has  compelled  the 
growers  of  these  beautiful  flowers  to  consign 
them,  as  it  ^ere  under  protest,  to  tbe 
greenhouse  shelf  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  Central  Asia  itself  would  not,  I 
should  say,  be  less  provocative  of  untimely 
growth  than  1  foot  of  soil,  which  is  placed  in 
summer  between  a  glass  covering  overhead, 
and  an  outspread  of  the  pa  ving  stones  of  Ryde, 
which  is  put  underneath.  Ventilation  has 
not  been  forgotten  and  is  very  easily  managed. 

Fifthly. — There  is  one  mistake  1  have  made 
against  which  I  would  guard  others  who  want 
to  see  these  Oncocyclus  Irises  doing  well  in 
their  hands.  I  find  at  the  following  point  the 
greatest  puzzle  of  all.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  exactly  on  what  day  the  lights  should  be 
put  over  their  heads.  I  suppose  that  a 
moderate  time  should  be  allowed  to  them 
after  blossoming,  but  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  young 
growth  being  made.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  a  mistake, 
of  which  I  have  unfortunately  been  guilty,  to 
grow  Irises  of  different  vigour  and  habit  in 
the  self  same  border ;  e.g..  Iris  Lorteti  and 
I.  paradoxa  do  not  put  up  with  each  other's 
company  very  ^velL  Iris  Gatesi  aad  I. 
iberica  scarcely  match  in  their  several  per- 
formances, but  the  time  for  putting  the  glass 
coverings  over  their  heads  will  be  arrived  at 
more  easily  if  each  sort  can  be  dealt  with 
separately  by  itself.  I  see  that  I  have  got 
into  some  confusion  on  this  head,  and  it 
will  take  a  year  or  more  and  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  before  it  can  be  put  straight. 

For  possible  disadvantages  of  the  scheme 
I  have  indicated,  the  two  following  may 
be  named.  Mr.  Barr,  who  always  has 
taken  a  very  great  intorest  in  tlus  sub- 
ject, and  with  whom  I  have  corresponded 
about  it,  said,  "  There  is  great  hope  for  your 
plan  if  only  one  danger  can  be  overcome.  I 
fear  the  Irises  will  not  make  their  proper 
growth  in  the  spring."  He  thought  that  they 
might  become  dried  off  prematurely.  As  for 
the  winter,  he  saw  no  danger  in  it  at  all  B-it 
I  think  his  anxiety  may  be  allayed.  We 
are  having  the  most  deadly  difficult  spring 
for  flowers  that  ever  was  known  in  the  Isle 
of  W^ht,  and  if  ^is  oan  be  tolerated,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  feared.  But  my  Irisra 
are  not  burnt  up  as  yet;  the  foliage  is  fresh 
and  vigorous ;  many  of  them  are  in  full 
bloom  at  this  time,  and  they  have  suffered,  if 
they  have  suffered  at  all,  far  less  than  many 
other  things  in  my  garden,  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Barr  added  to  the  above  observation  that 
he  had  very  often  wondered  at  the  very  little 
depth  of  soil  in  which  he  had  found  plants 
growing  abroad,  and  he  said  that  possibly 
this  might  be  Uie  case  with  tiie  Oncocyclus 
Irises  themselves.  I  hope  before  long  to  try 
some  of  them  in  even  less  than  a  foot  of  soil, 
for  it  is  only  by  experiment  that  the  right 
thing  can  be  gained.  Hut  imagine  a  spring 
of  the  old-fashioned  genial  sort,  warm  April 
showers  and  soft  westerly  winds,  and  if  the 
Irises  can  do  ^  well  ^as  theyare  idling 
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now  ill  iny  garden,  they  would  then  be 
in  paradise.  My  own  fear  was  that  they 
would  not  get  through  the  winter  at  all  under 
the  treatment  I  gave  them.  I  looked  on  the 
whole  thing  as  a  great  risk,  but  a  riak  which 
under  the  eircuinstancee  it  was  worth  while 
to  take,  for  if  they  should  happen  to  get 
through  the  winter  safely  in  this  way,  the 
very  difficiUt  business  would  bs  settled  at 
once.  I  believe  that  the  6-inch  elevation 
saved  them  from  being  waterlogged  between 
the  straw  and  the  stones,  and  it  was  a  red- 
letter  day  in  my  garden  when  the  eighty- 
sixth  Iris  appeared  safely  above  ground  in 
the  spring. 

There  was  one  sentence  in  Professor  Foster's 
letter  of  November  28,  1891,  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  anxiety  through  me  at  once.  I  refer 
to  the  following  words  :  "  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  life  of  an  Oncocyclus  Iris  in  its 
own  native  home  is  a  short  one,  and  that  the 
race  is  maintained  by  frequent  seeding."  If 
it  bo  so,  one  must  put  up  with  the  disappoint- 
ment which  such  a  severe  loss  would  entail ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Iris  susiana  is  only 
the  precursor  of  a  race  which,  after  a  time, 
will  get  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  Eng- 
lish climate,  then  I  think  there  may  be  a 
vision  of  beauty  in  store  for  us  in  our  gardens 
which  is  altogether  unequalled.  The.se  Onco- 
cyclus Irises  simply  electrify  anyone  who  sees 
them,  for  the  first  time ;  they  are  so  weird  and 
unlike  anything  else.  For  elegance  of  form 
and  colour  and  for  the  beautiful  markings 
which  so  very  much  distinguish  them,  they 
are  altogether  unrivalled,  and  when  Iris  Lor- 
teti,  I.  Gatesi,  I.  paradoxa,  I.  lupina,  I. 
iberica,  I.  Korolkowi  and  several  others  be- 
come at  home  in  our  borders,  they  will  surpass 
the  wildest  anticipations  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic gardener  that  ever  lived  before  they 
were  introduced, 

Alas  !  only  that  the  blosioiii  is  so  very 
fugacious  and  short-lived.  They  certainly 
deserve  to  have  anoiher  Herrick  to  weep  over 
their  departure  when  ihey  go.  It  takes  men 
month  or  six  weeks  to  be  able  to  look  on  any- 
thing else  with  complete  satisfaction.  The 
blank  in  iny  garden  is  very  great,  and  I  always 
think  that  it  is  very  rough  on  Ixias,  Sparaxi", 
Crinums  and  such  like  that  they  have  to  follow 
on  after  such  paragons  of  perfection  have  had 
their  day.  Ixias  and  Sparaxis  are  well  enough 
in  themselves,  and  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
them ;  but  we  must  wait  till  next  April  or 
May  till  the  vision  can  be  equalled  which  has 
been  given  to  us  just  now. 

It  is  a  vision  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of 
the  Irises  which  I  have  had  before  my  eyes 
for  many  a  long  year,  and  I  have  had  to  con- 
tent myself  with  glimpses  of  it — sometimes 
very  grand  ones  indeed— either  at*  Great 
Shelford  or  Biden-Eaden,  or  Just  a  rc-minder 
or  two  in  this  place,  but  over  and  over  again 
my  hopes  have  been  dashed  in  my  own  gar- 
den and  the  Irises  have  not  responded  to 
them  at  all.  Whether  it  is  to  be  so  again  in 
the  future  or  not,  the  future  only  can  tell. 
But  when  the  winter  haa  been  got  over  very 
successfully  and  a  terrible  spring  presents  no 
difficulty  at  all — and  the  summer,  I  should 


say,  must  be  quite  safe  from  the  very  nature  i  different  state  of  things  in  this  country,  and 
of  the  ciso  —\  venture  to  submit  that  there  certainly  iy  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  all  that, 
is  encouragement  now,  which,  speaking  for  The  atmosphere  is  full  of  moisture  at  every 
myself,  is  greater  than  I  have  ever  had,  and  '  season  of  the  year,  and  land  springs  abound  in 
which  warrants  an  cxpactation  of  far  batter  our  gardens  iind  fields.  It  is  under  conditions 
results  than  I  have  as  yet  known.  I  may  such  as  these  that  Oncocyclus  Irises  if  left 
mention  here  that  I  hail  a  visit  a  few  days  |  to  themselves  become  utterly  mystified  and 
ago  from  Mr.  Potter,  of  York,  and  he  saw  \  play  their  part  badly  indeed.  I  am  only  too 
how  well  the  Trisea  were  getting  on,  but,  j  thankful  if  the  measures  which  have  occurred 
strangely  enough,  he  told  me  of  his  own  ex- 1  to  me  recall  them  in  some  degree  to  their 
perience,  which  very  much  tallies  with  mine. !  duty,  and  the  very  glorious  blossoms  which 
He  said  that  Oncocyclua  Irises  were  the  most  j  I  have  now  before  my  eyes,  and  which  I  look 
heartbreaking  things  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  j  forward  to  having  if  all  be  well  in  far  greater 
nursery  they  have  ever  had,  and  Iris  iberica  |  measure  in  future  years,  make  me  think  that 
was  very  nearly  given  up  altogether  on  this  it  is  so. 
account  till  one  year  the  plants  were  flung  May  1,  1893. 
down  on  a  hard  beaten-down  path  and  just 
lightly  covered  over  with  soil,  and  then  all 
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of  them,  to  his  great  surprise,  lived  and  did 
welL  The  counsels  of  despair  answered  com- 
pletely when  the  measures  which  his  greatest 
wisdom  could  dictate  had  altogether  failed. 
But  Mr.  Potter's  counsels  of  despair  had  a 
very  strong  resemblance  to  those  which  I  be- 
lieve in  so  much,  and  which  I  took  with  my 
eyes  open.  I  only  hope  that  my  friend  and 
horticultural  instructor  at  Baden-Biden  will 
not  think  alt  this  much  ado  about  no- 
thing. It  is  so  comparitively  easy  for 
him  to  grow  these  Oncocyclus  Irises,  that 
he  may  perhaps  not  realise  the  difficulty 
which  meets  us  here  whensoever  they  are 
tried.  From  my  remembrance  of  Baden-Baden 
in  the  early  summer  I  should  say  that  the 
Irises  must  be  roasted  there  to  a  certainty,  and 
the  only  wonder  is  if  the  gardener  himself  can 
stand  the  conflagration.    But  there  is  a  very 


ANNUAL  8PECIE3  OF  COREOPSIS. 
The  large  family  of  Composites,  al- 
though comparatively  rich  in  showy 
summer  and  autumn^fiowering  annuals, 
contains  many  of  auch  a  tender  character, 
as  to  neceasitate  their  being  raised  in 
heat,  a  circumstance  which  places  them 
practically  outside  the  pale  of  the  small 
grower  with  limited  accommodation. 
The  annexed  cut  is  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  what  are  as  yet  known  in 
gardens  as  Calliopsis,  but  which  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  in  his  "Flora  of  North  America" 
has  placed  as  a  section  of  CoreopsiB,  a 
genus  to  which  only  perennial  kinds 
formerly  belonged.  The  varieties  of 
Coreopsis  have  many  advanb^s  over 
the  general  run  of  dompoaites,  both  on 
account  of  their  faardy  nature,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  striking  beauty  of 
their  variously  -  coloured  flowers.  No 
garden,  however  small,  should  be  with- 
out its  own  particular  strain  of  these 
plants,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  tinc- 
toria,  the  kind  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  gardens,  they  are  extremely 
variable  ia  colour  and  markings.  One 
other  advantage,  and  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  small  grower,  is  that  they 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  along 
with  other  annuals.  Those  sown  in 
autumn  bloom  early  in  spring,  and  the 
produce  of  sucoeaaional  sowings  frnm 
March  until  the  end  of  Amil  flowers 
until  destroyed  by  frost  To  succeed 
well  they  require  a  rich  soil,  and  if 
moist  rather  than  dry,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  sown  early  in  spring,  all 
the  better.  Seeds  ripen  freely  enough, 
and  they  may  either  be  sown  as  soon 
as  gathered  or  kept  until  spring,  the  former 
plan  being,  however,  the  better  one.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  best,  viz.  : — 

C.  Atkinboki  is  perhapi  the  most  graoefal  spe- 
cies belonging  to  this  large  ^nas  of  nseful  garden 
plants.  It  does  very  well  m  the  ordinary  flower 
border,  and  seems  specially  well  adapted  for  small 
beds,  or  even  mixed  with  snmmer  bedding  plants, 
as  it  lasts  a  ooosiderable  time  in  fall  beauty,  and 
sapplies  a  bright  coloar  not  too  plentiful  amongst 
that  class  of  plants.  Sacoessioos  may  be  had  by 
sowing  at  different  times,  the  first  aod  second  to 
be  made  In  pans  and  placed  in  a  heated  hoase. 
The  young  plants  should  be  pricked  oat  when 
ready  to  handle  and  be  gradually  hardened  off 
until  fit  for  plaoting  in  the  open  border.  It  gene- 
rally grows  from  2  feet  or  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height, 
and  haa  a  fine  gmoefol  habit.  The  flowers  are 
rarely  less  than  1^  inches  in  diameter,  set  off 
charmingly  by  a  dark  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of 
the  my  florets.  It  is  foand  on  river  banks  ia 
Oregon,  Washington,  tu>.,  and  was  first  collected 
by  Douglas. 
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C.  CABDAHISIFOUA.— TUs  Ipeolea  is  maoh 
dmurfer  in  growth  than  C.  Atkbuooi,  althoagh  the 
Kenetal  appear&ncd  of  both  lomewhat  corresponds. 
It  growA  from  a  span  to  1}  feet  in  height.  The 
fiowera,  which  are  each  from  1  Inch  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  are  of  a  soft  yellow  hae,  and  extremely 
handsome  in  the  dosk.  It  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  catting  from,  and  as  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seed,  laige  qoantities  may  be  readily  grown  for 
that  pnrpoee.  It  may  also  be  used,  in  the  case  of 
Atkituoni,  for  bedding,  as  it  has  a  neat,  compact 
laUt  It  oomes  ttom  the  low  grounds  in  West 
LonUana  and  Teias,  and  flowers  with  os  in 
antamn. 

C.  ABiSTOSA.. — This  is  also  an  annoal,  and  pro- 
dooes  lai^  golden  yellow  flowers.  The  stems, 
vUoh  grow  from  1  foot  to  8  feet  in  height,  cany  a 
la^.  flattish  panioled  bead  of  dear  golden  yellow 
flowers  2  iocbea  or  more  in  diameter.  The  flowers, 
which  are  set  on  longisfa  stalks,  are  snrronnded  by 
an  involucre  of  eight  or  ten  bracts.  It  blooms  in 
September  and  October,  and  is  plentiful  in  swamps 
in  Mi<^igan,  Iowa,  Hissoori,  &c.  It  may  be  sown 
with  the  others  early  In  spiing  In  the  open  border. 

G.  Dbdkmokdi.— This  species  (here  flgnred)  is 
Tory  distinet,  both  Id  flower  and  leaf,  from  all  its 
associates.  It  is  best  adapted  for  pot  culture  and 
makes  an  excellent  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  as  it 
flowers  with  the  greatest  profusion  all  through  the 
antamn  months.  It  rarely  exceeds  2  feet  in  height. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  pairs  or  singly  on 
slender  stems,  are  over  2  inches  in  diameter 
of  a  very  rich  golden  yellow.  It  is  found  on 
sandy  sdl  in  Texas,  ko. 

C.  cOBOifATA  is  a  dwarf  species  common  in  gar> 
dens,  where  it  is  generally  very  effective,  especially 
when  placed  near  the  front  of  mixed  borders.  It 
is  very  free-flowering  and  cootioues  a  considerable 
time  in  perfection.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
n  he^^  is  sometimes  qnite  hairy,  and  at  others 
free  from  bain,  Uie  stems  beug  shiny.  The 
flowers,  which  are  bright  yellow,  each  measure 
ftrom  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  outer 
edge  of  the  rays  being  prettily  notched,  and  with 
brown  or  purple  lines  or  spots  towards  the  base.  It 
flowers  late  in  summer  and  autnmn,  and  is  a  native 

01  E.  Texas. 

C.  TtHCTTOBIA. — Thls  IS  perhaps  the  most  variable 
of  all  the  Tioksecds,  tiavicg  given  rife  to  various 
namcdJgB^en  forms,  amongst  which  are  C.  bicolor 
and  C.  bicolor  nana.  Tbe  lal  ter  is  very  dwarf,  and 
coold,  no  doobt,  be  atilised  in  mnny  ways  as  a  de- 
corative plant.  C.  tiactoria  grows  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  height.   The  flowers  are  rarely  less  than 

2  inches  in  diameter,  pnrple  or  varied,  and  very 
showy;  thciy  are  prodnced  in  summer.  This 
species  oomes  from  low  ground  in  Texas  and 
Ariiona.  D.  K. 


Balsams. — Old  aFsociations  wich  these  flowers 
lead  me  still  to  have  for  them  a  great  liking. 
Well  grown  Balsams,  if  also  well  bloomed,  are  very 
handMune  {dants,  whilst  those  thickly  s^t  with  good 
doable  flowers  in  several  ooloors  are  best.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  see  decently  grown  Balsams  now  in 

Sots,  and  rarer  slill  in  the  open  ground.  For  bed- 
ing  they  are  held  in  light  esteem,  and  yet  are 
really  charmiog,  dotted  thinly  on  a  carpet  of  some 
nentral  colour ;  indeed,  it  is  outdoors  that  plants 
usually  show  the  best  form.  The  very  early  au- 
tumn frosts  have  seiionsly  discounted  Balsams  as 
outdoor  {dants,  althougb  B^onias  are  nearly  as 
tender,  Imt  then  the  latter  whilst  in  bloom  are  fax 
mora  gaudy.  Certainly  not  the  laivest,  but  some 
of  tbe  neatest  and  most  compact  of  Balsam  plants 
I  have  ever  seen  have  been  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,  put  into  good-sized  pots,  and  thus  en- 
couraged to  flower,  and  profusely  too,  daring  the 
autumn  ooder  glass.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
in  the  pbnting  out  of  Balsams  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  all  leaves  and  branches,  buryiog 
the  bloom  in  a  dense  mass  of  foliage,  that  instead 
of  first  getting  the  seedlings  singly  into  pots, 
and  after  finding  them  well  rooted,  planting  them 
out  with  bails  of  soil  attached,  which  always 
resulted  in  far  too  maoh  branch  growth ;  the 
best  coireotiTe  was  Ibutd  in  sowing  thinly, 


allowing  the  seedlings  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
then  when  some  5  in(£es  in  height,  stout  and  well 
rooted,  lifting  them  very  carefully  and  dibbling 
them  out  into  the  open  ground.  They  soon  get  hold, 
and  then  grow  strong,  never  becoming  too  woody, 
and  presently  are  literally  smothered  with  fine 
doable  flowers.  Such  plants  look  beantif  al  in  that 
way,  or  lifted  and  pat  into  pots  to  flower  inside.  It 
was  but  needful  if  the  weather  was  dry  to  water  the 
plants  over-oight  for  lifting  next  day.  How  beau- 
tiful the  whiten,  jdnks,  manves,  carmines,  scarlets, 
crimsons,  purples,  and  other  self-coloured  or  even 
striped  or  spotted  forms.  It  is  not  too  late  now  to 
sow  seed  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans  under  glass,  as 
from  such  a  sowing  scores  of  strong  plants  might 
be  had  to  dibble  out  as  advised  early  in  June.— 
A.  D. 


ANEMONES. 

On  a  bright,  sunny  spring  day  abont  the  end  of 
March  or  t>q;inning  of  April  it  is  pleasant  to  make 
one's  way  through  budding  Larch  and  tangled 
biusbwood,  all  showing  signs  of  revived  life,  and 
then  to  come  snddenly  on  a  fine  open  glade 
carpeted  with  Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa)  and 
fringed  with  Primroses,  which  here  and  there 
make  an  inroad  upon  tiieir  more  delicate  neigh- 
bours. The  wild  Anonone  is  indeed  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  spring  flowers,  and  did  it  not  belong 
to  our  own  land  it  would  be  considered  worthy  of 
careful  cultivation.  As  it  is,  we  can  generally  get 
it  in  great  abundance  in  woods  and  often  in  flelds 
which  border  on  woodland,  and  perhaps  were  it 
not  for  the  snke  of  finding  tbe  pale  flowers  <tf  this 
beautiful  wild  plant  we  should  not  be  tempted  into 
the  woods,  and  so  should  love  one  of  tbe  most  de- 
lightful enjoyments  which  spring-time  can  afford. 
The  double  form  of  A.  nemorosa  is  common  in  our 
gardens  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  partially 
rough  corner,  where  its  beautiful  foliage  and  fine 
double  white  flowers  will  be  useful  both  for  gather- 
ing and  for  covering  the  ground  in  spring. 

The  ecceulricities  of  plants  are  many.  Some 
things  go  on  with  regulsrity,  flowering  without  any 
trouble  if  at  all  properly  cared  for ;  other  things  are 
strangely  rebellious  and  puzzle  us  very  much  with 
their  wilfulnesa  Amongst  these  tatter  I  place 
Anemone  sylvestris,  or  the  Snowdrop  Anemone,  and 
if  I  interpret  rightly  what  has  been  written  about 
this  Anemone  in  the  pages  of  Thb  Gabdbn,  other 
people  And  the  rame  difBculty.  Several  years  ago  I 
procured  snme  of  this  A.  sylvef  tria,  and  it  flowererl, 
of  course,  the  following  season,  but  that  was  all  I 
could  say  about  it.  As  years  went  on  it  behaved  like 
a  veritable  weed,  and  rambled  or,  as  the  poor  say, 
"  wrasUed  "  all  over  the  small  rockery  on  which  it 
was  placed.  But  as  to  flowers,  well,  I  do  not 
think  I  had  half-a-dosen  any  one  year.  This 
season,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able for  abundance  of  flowers  of  all  kinds,  my 
Snowdrop  Anemone  has  at  last  condescended 
to  bloom,  and  has  been  most  lovely  with  a 
perfect  prafuf-ion  of  its  white  blossoms.  But 
why  ^  Hy  neighbour's  gardener  says  it  wants  sun. 
Well,  it  has  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  in  my 
garden.  Another  says  you  mast  take  care  to 
keep  the  plants  round  and  tidy,  and  cut  off  all 
stragglers.  I  have  not  done  that ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  most  wilful  thing  has  thrown  out  shoots  more 
rapidly  than  a  Violet,  and  I  have  let  it  alone,  feel- 
ing it  is  one  of  those  things,  like  the  Winter 
H^iotrope  (Tussilago  fragrans)  or  the  Japan 
Anemone,  which  will  have  its  own  way.  So  it  has 
been  let  atone,  and  it  rewards  me  this  year  for  my 
kindness. 

Those  who  love  to  look  for  the  earliest  flowers 
of  spring  in  the  outdoor  garden,  even  before 
the  frost  and  snow  of  January  are  over,  have  a 
great  treat  in  A.  blanda.  It  comes  up  defiantly, 
and  apparently  indifferent  to  tbe  short  days, 
cold  air,  and  laok  of  sunshine.  This  Anemone  is 
even  prettier  as  an  individual  flower  thf>n  A. 
apennuta,  but  it  can  never  equal  the  latter  in  |iro- 
dacing  lovely  (beets  of  pale  blue,  nestling  among 
finely  cut  leaves,  which  only  show  themselves 
sufficiently  to  make  the  blue  more  perfect, 
Apennlna  is  one  (rf  the  glories  of  later  Fprtn;,  the 


latter  part  of  March  and  early  April.  It  has  no 
soent  and  it  closes  on  dark  showery  days,  but 
when  one  of  those  delightfal  warm  sunny  April 
days  comes  with  its  clear  sunshine,  then  this  Ane- 
mone is  lovely  wherever  it  is  growing.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  which  will  do  almost  anywhere. 
It  will  flower  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  it  will 
throw  itself  against  a  stone,  or  it  will  grow  in  a 
bed  right  out  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  welt  to  have 
it  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  by  this  means  the 
season  is  prolonged.  Go  the  whole  we  may  say 
that  A.  apennina  is  one  of  the  very  l>e8t  things  to 
get  when  ordering  hardy  roots  and  bnlltf  in 
autumn,  for,  anlike  A.  sylvestris,  it  will  without 
doubt  give  yoa  a  quantity  of  flowers,  and  it  ia  one 
of  the  very  cheapest  plants  in  ttie  autumn 
catalogues.  Would  that  we  could  say  this  also  of 
A.  blanda^  bat  as  yet  the  prioe  of  this  earlier 
Anemone  is  very  much  higher.  Probably  it  will 
rapidly  become  cheaper,  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not,  seeing  that  it  increases  rapidly  and 
has  abundance  of  seed. 

A.  f  nlgens  comes  very  early  if  placed  in  a  warm 
position,  and  its  l^IUant  flowers  are  most  usef  at  for 
gatbeiing.  A'dboro'  is.  I  suppose,  a  variety  of 
fulgens.  It  flowers  with  me  at  the  same  time, 
but  the  scarlet  is  more  vivid  and  the  white  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  is  an  addition  to  its  tieaaty. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  of 
flowering  of  this  early  Anemone.  It  may  t>e  that 
imported  plants  will  flower  earlier  the  first  year 
than  after  they  have  become  aocnstomed  to  our 
climate.  1  have  not  grown  fulgens  lonv  enough  to 
determine  whether  this  Is  so  or  not.  Even  a  week 
in  spring  makes  a  difference  when  we  are  longing 
to  see  our  flowers  coming  out  again,  so  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  pains  to  secure  tbis  Anemone 
from  late  frosts  ami  to  protect  it  pliahily.  from 
damage  at  the  rough  ar  d  dark  time  of  tbe  yesr, 
when  we  may  ex(  ect  to  see  it^  scarlet  flowers.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  that  the  scarlet  flowers  of  A. 
fulgens  reach  us  in  fairly  good  condition  after 
travelling  all  tbe  way  from  the  south  of  Fiance, 
and  that  once  revived  after  being  taken  out  of  tbe 
post  l>ox  they  will  last  for  an  extranrdinary  time 
in  a  room.  Anemone  ranunculoides  is  ex- 
tremely pretty,  but  were  it  not  for  its  more  fngile 
character  it  might  almost  pass  for  a  Celandine.  A 
bed  of  mixed  A.  ooronaria  is  always  attractive, 
but  unless  care  ia  taken  there  will  be  a  prevalence 
of  dirty  white  and  pale  blue  colours.  Where  tbe 
colnnrs  are  strong  and  good  and  there  is  sufficient 
scarlet  intermixed,  few  things  are  more  bright 
and  beautiful.  As  a  rule,  this  Anemone  will  flower 
about twelvemontbsaftertheseedhasbeensown.  If 
it  can  be  let  stay  In  tbe  same  place  to  flower  again, 
so  much  the  better.  Tbe  Japanese  Anemones  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  Honorine  Jobert  is  so  tall 
and  beautiful  in  late  autumn,  that  anyone  would 
bear  with  its  weedy  habit  for  the  cake  of  its  lovely 
white  flowers.  They  come  at  a  time  of  year  when 
flowers  are  beginning  to  get  scarce,  and  are  once 
more  in  request,  though  not  altogether  so  delight- 
ful as  in  early  spring.  There  are  many  other 
Anemones  with  which  I  am  not  Acquainted,  bat 
the  whole  family  is  pretty  and  interesting,  and 
the  more  we  grow  them  the  more  we  shall  like 
them  and  wish  to  see  them  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  A  Gloucbstbiishibb  Fabson. 


Basal  rot  in  Daffodils.— I  have  had  an  ex- 
perience similftr  to  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Young. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  I  potted  up  some 
bulbs  Qf  Horsiieldi,  Colleen  Bawn,  cyclaminevs. 
Slc,  and  stood  them  in  a  cold  house.  I  covered 
them  with  mats  when  we  bad  the  severe  frost 
in  January,  bat  they  got  frozen  as  hard  as  a  brick. 
Finding  later  on  that  many  did  not  start,  I 
turned  ibem  out  and  they  were  decayed  at  the 
base.  In  the  open  ground  I  have  never  had  a 
sicgle  bulb  go  off  in  this  way.-— J.  C.  B. 

Alpine  Auricula  William  Brcckbank.— 

This  is  a  very  fire  alpine  indeed,  supjiosing  that 
what  I  have  under  this  came  is  true  to  character. 
It  is  a  very  late  bloomer,  never  flowering^^Ui  me 
until  a  week  ?5igirffd#By»Ui©O^T©« 
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over.  Id  Mr.  Turner'^  catalogue,  William  Brock- 
bank  is  deecribed  as  having  a  white  centre  and 
dark  ground,  shaded  with  violet.  But  it  has  a 
bright  golden  paste,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  detcrfption  in  the  Sloogh  catalogue  is  incor- 
rect. A  dozen  capital  alpine  Aarioalas  for  a 
beginner  will  be  foand  In  Athlete,  Charmer, 
Countess,  Grandes,  Hotopar,  IaAj  H.  Grosvenor, 
Magnet,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mrs.  Ball,  OlympiB,  Samuel 
Barlow,  and  Sapreme. — R.  D. 

Olobe  Zlowers.— A  large  group  of  these 
planted  some  years  ago  besiife  a  little  ditch  has 
given  no  troable  and  needed  no  attention,  bat  as 
each  flowering  season  comes  roand  the  plants  are 
very  much  in  evidence,  never  failing  a  fine  display 
of  bloom.  They  hold  their  own  pfofectly  even 
amongst  sncfa  perennial  weeds  as  Docks  and  the 
Meadow  Sweet,  whilst,  of  coarse,  Granes  and  other 
annual  weeds  that  affect  damp  sitaations  have  no 
chance  at  all.  The  present  season  is  not  quite  in 
their  favour,  and  in  the  garden  borders  they  would 
donbtlesa  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it  from  want  of 
water.  In  their  present  situation  they  are  not 
quite  so  tall  as  in  wetter  years,  bnt,  all  the  same, 
there  is  a  tlofa  mass  of  lewhge  and  a  bright  glow 
of  blossoms.  In  addition  to  the  common  variety 
(T.  enropceas),  many  varieties  have  been  made  ;  but 
there  are  more  names  than  distinctions,  and  for 
bold  effects  in  a  wild  state  in  addition  to  the  type 
there  need  only  be  planted  about  three  other  kinds. 
The  finest  of  all  is  giganteus  or  dauricos,  a  fine 
kind  distinguished  ^3f  its  strong  growth  nnd  great 

{[lobular  blooms,  the  Sowers  being  of  a  lemon-yel- 
ow  colour.  Trollins  fisiaticn?,  too,  is  very  line,  its 
leaves  more  divided  than  those  of  the  previous 
kind,  and  the  flowers  not  quite  as  large,  but  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour.  T.  napellifolius  is  also  very 
fine,  producing  a  large  bloom  more  deeply  coloured 
than  that  of  any  other  bordering  upon  orange. 
Wild  gardening  is  very  suocessfnl  when  the  right 
things  are  placed  in  the  tight  place,  and  anyone 
shoidd  saeoeed  with  Globe  Flowers  where  they  can 
always  have  an  abondanoe  of  moisture.— A.  B. 


BUNCH  PRIMROSES. 

SoMB  of  the  best  strains  of  garden  Primroses  com- 
prise a  good  percentage  of  rich  yellow  flowerci,  and 
these  are  undoubtedly  the  most  generally  admired. 
The  shades  of  yellow  range  from  primrose  to  the 
deepest  orange,  and  all  are  very  gorgeous  on  the 
plants  and  sutgolarly  effective  when  cat.  A  dining- 
table  wholly  decorated  with  low  fish  globes  filled 
with  sprays  of  cnloured  Ivy  leaves  and  trusses  of 
these  yellow  Primroses  would  be  both  novel  and 
taking,  or  more  bo  than  any  ordinary  arrangement 
of  tropical  or  greenbouBo  flowers.  The  yellows  are 
the  making  of  beds  of  mixed  Primroses,  nnd  those 
who  ddlght  in  a  mass  of  one  colour  shooed  try  the 
effect  of  a  bed  wholly  filled  with  this  colour  in  one 
or  several  shades.  Seedlings  are  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  plants  obtained  by  dividing  the  old  stoclr, 
the  former  invariably  flowering  the  more  strongly. 
Seed  of  both  white  and  yellow  forms  cm  be  had 
in  separate  packets,  and  ff  this  is  sown  in  gentle 
beat  not  later  than  Hatch,  the  seedlings  can  be 
grown  to  a  serviceable  size  by  the  autumn,  flower- 
ing grandly  the  following  spring.  Any  raised 
from  now  to  midsummer  would  scarcely  attain  to 
n  flowering  size  this  year,  but  might  be  grown 
into  extra  large  plants  daring  the  following  sum- 
mer. Those,  therefore,  who  may  wish  to  l^ve  an 
extra  number  of  yellow  Primroses,  and  have 
missed  the  best  time  for  sowing  seed,  should  mark 
all  the  best  th^y  have  Sewering  in  their  beds  or 
borders  with  a  view  to  saving  and  propagating 
these.  Soon  after  the  last  flowers  have  faded,  or, 
if  seed  is  saved,  directly  this  is  gathered,  the 
plants  ought  to  be  taken  up,  carefully  split  into  as 
many  pieces  as  possible,  each  with  a  few  roots 
attached,  and  these  divisions  be  then  dibbled  out 
into  a  cool  or  partial^  shaded  border.  Both  divi- 
sions and  seediinga  thrive  daring  the  hottest  sum- 
mer in  the  fruit  borders,  that  Is  to  say,  among  the 
trees  adjoining  kitchen  garden  walks,  especi^y  if 
leaf  soil  or  wdl-decayed  manure  has  been  freely 


mixed  with  the  ordinary  garden  soil  prior  to  put- 
ting out  the  plants.  There  ought  to  be  no  delay 
in  dividing  the  plants  after  they  are  once  lifted 
from  the  beds,  and  it  will  be  foand  that  the 
grandest  display  will  be  made  next  season  if  the 
beds  are  freshened  ap  with  loam  and  decayed  ma- 
nure.—I  ,  in  l^ld. 


Solomon**  SeaL— It  might  almost  be  said 
that  this  will  grow  anywhere,  and  the  marvel  is 
that  one  does  not  Fee  great  breadths  of  it  in  gar- 
dens. Instead  of  di^cassing  the  need  or  otherwise 
of  dEfrging  between  shrnbs,  all  available  ground 
should  be  planted  with  this  and  kindred  things, 
and  the  question  of  clearing  vronld  settle  itself, 
for  the  weeds  would  have  little  cbanoe.  This  is 
one  of  tlie  many  spring  flowers  that  might  be 
planted  in  gardens  and  woods  and  left  alone,  aye 
even  forgotten,  for  assuredly  when  its  season  comes 
round  it  will  make  itself  manifest.  I  went  recently 
into  a  little  coppioe  where  I  knew  the  Solomon's 
Seal  was  (Wanted  abont  six  years  pgo,  and  there 
was  no  difficult  In  finding  it,  for  it  appeared  to 
bespreading  through  the  plaoe,  and  in  one  spot, 
beside  a  litue constant  runnintr  stream, it  surprised 
me  with  its  stature  and  bold  grace.  The  finer 
stems  were  over  4  feet  in  height.  A  large  group  in 
the  garden  oould  show  no  stems  finer  than  these. — 
A.  H. 

American  Wood  Lilies. — It  is  a  little  pui- 
zling  sometimes  how  a  plant  sets  aside  our  notions 
of  what  is  best  for  it  and  thrives  unaccoontably  well. 
A  moist  spot  in  a  rich  peaty  or  leafy  deposit  is 
supposed  to  be  the  thing  to  grow  tbe  Wood  Lilies 
to  perfection,  and  yet  for  several  years  wo  have 
had  a  charming  display  from  a  group  of  plants  in 
an  Azalea  bed,  of  which  the  soil  is  cold,  heavy, 
and  retentive  of  moisture.  Tbe  plants  have  not 
always  attained  their  full  stature,  bnt  invariably 
have  been  good  In  leaf  and  blossom.  Amongmany 
spring  fiowers  few  things  are  more  prettily  attrac- 
tive than  a  good  group  of  the  Wood  Lily,  Tbe 
finest  of  the  family  Is  Trillium  grandifiorum,  and 
by  its  erect  habit  it  shows  its  great  white  blooms 
to  advantage.  A  few  plants,  however,  of  T.  ery- 
throcarpum  show  that  Irind  to  be  of  considerable 
merit  and  very  distinct  from  T.  grandiflomm.  It  is 
larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  flower  hangs  from 
a  long  slender  stalk  above  the  leaves,  whilst  the 
colour  is  creamy  or  greenish-white  with  Tiolet  in- 
terior at  the  bua  of  ^e  flower.— A.  H. 

Antirrhlnuina. — "R.  B."  mentions  taking  off 
the  tops  of  the  autumn-Gtruck  plants  in  March, 
with  a  view  to  having  plants  to  flower  in  the 
autumn.  I  grow  a  goodly  number  of  them  for  the 
summer  and  aotumn  displ^,  especially  an  ex- 
tremely fine  type  of  a  white-flowering  kind,  and  I 
find  if  I  take  off  the  tops  it  retards  their  flowering 
early  io  summer  and  does  not  prolong  the  autumn 
display.  If  tbe  plants  are  stocky  in  the  epring, 
wi^h  a  healthy  clean  leader,  in  all  about  6  inches 
or  8  inches  high  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  second 
week  in  May  they  commence  to  flower  at  once  from 
the  leading  shoot,  side  growths  springing  out  at 
the  same  time.  By  catting  off  tbe  first  crop  of 
seed-pods  when  the  flower-spikes  nre  past,  the 
plants  will  continue  to  bloom  well  into  the  autnoin. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  future  for  tbe  Antirrhinum 
as  a  summer  decorative  plant  for  the  beds  and 
borders  now  that  we  have  types  distinct  in  colour, 
such  as  white,  yellow  and  red.  To  persons  with 
little  accommodation  for  the  choicer  subjeots  re- 
quiring heat,  Antirrhinama  ate  especially  valuaUe. 
-B.  M. 

DaUias  trained  to  Iwdgea.— Not  cmly  did 
the  late  Mr.  Wlldsmlth  make  an  effective  display 

with  his  single  Dahlias  trained  in  this  way,  but  he 
grew  the  Cactus  varieties  in  the  same  way  and 
with  equal  effect.  I  have  praciised  this  way  of 
growing  and  training  not  only  single  and  Cactus 
varieties,  bnt  the  doable  or  show  kinds  as  well 
wlih  equal  results.  The  hedge  to  which  tbe  Dah- 
lias are  trained  flat-wise  here  is  one  of  Berbwis 
Darwini,  close  upon  6  feet  high.  This  is  clipped 
closely  in  summer  to  a  perpendicular  face,  and  in 
this  way  it  nukes  a  coital  background  for  the 


various  coloured  Dahlias.  Three  small  wires  run 
the  whole  length  of  tbe.hedge,  and,  secured  to  the 
branches,  are  almost  hidden  by  tbe  leaves.  To 
these  wires  the  shoots  of  the  Dahlias  are  trained, 
the  leenlt  being  that  we  get  all  the  flowers  to  look 
one  way,  giving  us  a  mass  of  colour.  For  tbe  sake 
of  variety,  I  place  several  strong  [dants  of  Helian- 
thns  Soleil  d'Or  among  the  Dahlias,  these  when  in 
flower  giving  a  pleasing  contrast  of  colour.  At  the 
base  of  the  Dablias,  to  hide  the  stems,  I  have  a 
row  of  white  Antirrhinums  or  tufted  Pansy 
Mrs.  Grey— one  of  the  best  of  summer-flowering 
varieties  with  white  flowers. — E.  M. 

Planting  Carnations.— To  layer  Carnations 
early  and  plant  them  oat  when  rooted,  so  that 
they  get  established  before  the  cold  weather  makee 

its  appearance,  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  hardy  kinds,  such 
as  Raby  Castle,  Old  Crimson,  Reynolds  Hole  and 
many  others.  But  such  beauties  as  Lady  Henry 
Grosvenor,  Germania,  Vice-Chamberlain  and  other 
tender  varieties  must  be  wintered  under  glass. 
This  is  my  Kortbampton  experience.— R.  Gilbbbt, 


ALPINE  AURiCULAa 

Thbbb  can  be  very  little  doabt  that  in  tbe 
estimation  of  the  general  public  the  alpine 
Auriculas  shown  at  the  recent  exhitdtion  at  the 
Drill  Hall  were  much  more  attraollve  than  were 
the  show  sorts.  These  latter  have  sach  minute 
points,  that  only  those  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand them  and  can  appreciate  the  diverse  qualities 
shown  by  the  various  fiowers  are  fully  able  io 
admire  them.  Tbe  alpines  speak  for  themselves. 
Their  points  are  less  oompUoated,  their  marklnga 
more  clearly  defined,  and  even  apart  horn  these 
florist's  elements  tbe  fiowers  give  more  of  attrac- 
tiveness and  of  effect.  They,  too,  are  more  easily 
cultivated,  and  although  It  may  seem  a  tin  to 
expose  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  finer  varieties 
to  outdoor  elements,  yet  many  of  these  varieties 
will  thrive  well  In  the  open  and  Uoom  profusely 
if  properly  cared  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the  show 
sorts  cat  the  most  deplorable  figure  outdoors.  It  Is 
indeed  absurd  to  plant  them  there.  The  alpines 
of  all  places  look  charming  in  a  window  box,  where 
the  partial  light  draws  ^1  tfae  flowers  one  vray, 
and  a  Burfaciog  of  Moss  or  of  cocoa  fibre  refose 
protects  leafage  and  fiowers  from  being  splashed 
by  rain.  True  alpines  have  no  meal,  and  their 
paste  is  not  a  sort  of  pigment  which  is  what  seems 
to  be  the  paste  of  a  show  flower,  but  ft  is  an 
ingrained  body  colour,  tbe  golden  or  yellow  hoes 
being  the  mo&t  beautiful.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  be  so,  but  whilst  the  laced  forms  seem  to 
give  a  preponderance  of  golden  centres,  the 
shaded  and  self  forms  seem  now  to  give  tbe 
greatur  proportion  of  white  or  creamy  centres,  and 
these  latter  whilst  having  admirers  have  the  un- 
doubted demerit  of  being  mutable  or  changing, 
varying  in  depth  of  hue  with  age.  A  true  yellow 
ground  hardly  varies.  Then  there  can  be  no 
doabt  whatever  that  the  golden  centres  tbe 
more  effectually  light  up  or  set  off  (he  grounds. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  pale  centres  give  some 
groands  or  shadings  the  yellows  do  not  give,  and 
for  tfaat  reason  they  are  not  only  tolerated,  but 
encouraged,  yet  the  very  whitest  of  centres  in  al- 
pines always  seem  to  ff^l  short  of  tbe  clear,  beau- 
tiful purity  of  colour  found  in  the  paste  of  the 
best  sbows  ;  hence  there  always  seems,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  to  be  something  lacking.  Had 
there  never  been  golden-centred  alpines  we  might 
not  have  lamented  the  awarent  preponderance  of 
pale-oentred  flowers.  The  creams  are  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  whites,  for  their  tints  change 
and  often  become  cloudy  or  dirty.  Looking  over 
the  collections  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  I  found 
in  Mr,  Turner's  twelve  only  four  gold  centres. 
These  were  F.  Knighton,  Charles  Turner,  Dash, 
and  a  seedling.  In  Hr.  Phillips*  twelve,  eight 
had  golden  centres,  Plato,^4'^;ea  Phillips,  ^ronze 
Queen,  and  a  fine  maroon 'shaded  eeecl]teg_heing 
tbe  best.  Mr«;,Walker's,  brat^  golden  waalnorrie 
Henwood,  and  Mr.  Doaglas'  best  were^f  sy  acd 
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Kellie  Hibberd.  Id  passing,  I  would  objeot  to  the 
common  practice  of  these  Anrioola  growers 
ratting  np  plants  marked  seedlings  so  plentifully. 
This  is  a  great  naisanee  to  the  pnblie,  and  espe- 
cially to  reporters.  Oannot  the  oommittee,  who  it 
is  hoped  are  not  all  ezbiMtors  and  growers,  frame 
a  regulation  that  shall  prevent  the  exhibition  in 
classes  of  soy  unnamed  varieties  7  It  woald  hardly 
be  tolerated  elsewhere.  Other  good  yellow-centred 
Bowers  were  Satiim,  Mra.  J.  J.  Blandy,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  King  of  the  Belgians,  old,  bat  still  good, 
Bvelyn  FhtlUps,  Blaokett  Oill,  International,  and 
Vlscoantesi  Chewton:  Taming  to  white  wad  cream 
noDnds,  the  Mlowiiiig  were  the  best;  Wloifndv 
Patience,  Mrs.  Harry  Tamer,  Hotspar,  Bdith,  De- 
fiajice,  Mrs.  Franlc  Barrett,  Roland^  I^dy  Laara 
Hampton,  Mrs.  Herold,  Uagnet,  and  Hubert.  I 
do  not  know  whether  all  these  varieties  are  in  com- 
merce. It  too  frequently  happens  that  the  public 
take  notea  of  varletiei  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall 
which  they  admire,  and  then  find  that  they  cannot 
be  obtained.  That  Is  very  misleading.  It  would 
help  very  muoh  were  It  in  all  cases  declared  what 
sorts  were  in  commerce  and  what  were  not. 

Auricnia  nomenolatare,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
alpines  especially,  differs  very  mach  from  year  to 
year.  I  do  not  s^  that  the  names  are  lUtered,  bat 
■eedltngs  seem  to  be  so  commonly  oomlog  on,  that 
a  show  twelve  of  one  year  will  be,  perhaps,  quite* 
diverse  the  following  year ;  hence  the  public  get 
puzzled.  No  doubt  it  is  comparatively  easy  yet  to 
obtain  diverse  seedling  alpines;  far  more  so  than 
is  the  case  with  the  showa,  because  these  latter 
not  only  are  bard  to  beat,  but  in  aeedUi^  there  is 
often  a  large  majority  of  inferior  Sowers.  But  it 
Is  not  at  all  certain  that  in  many  respects  the 
newer  akdnes  are  improvements.  Many  are  larger 
flowers,  but  still  coarser.  A  great  defect,  I  hold, 
is  found  in  the  exceedingly  undue  brea-itb  of 
margin  or  ground  as  compared  with  the  breadth  of 
the  centre.  Many,  too,  have  broad  and  irr^ular 
cups,  wfailst  the  thru  ma  are  open  and  promioently 
•how  the  top  of  the  pistil.  I  do  not  see  that  any- 
thing is  gained  in  having, these  tuidaly  large, 
coarse  flowers.  By  contrast,' I  think  the  smaller 
golden  -  centred  laced  forms  far  more  refined 
and  pleasing.  Whilst  very  many  of  the  now  ex- 
hibited  alpines  make  showy  greenhouse  flowers, 
we  have  a  riftht  to  look  (or  high  ideals  at  an 
Anricnla  exhibition.  A.  D. 


ALPINB  PLANTS  AT  THE  RGGBNrS  PARK 
SHOW. 

YouB  report  of  the  second  spring  exhibition  of  the 
Rojal  Botanic  Society  on  the  26th  nit.  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  metbod  of  setting  up  the  collec- 
tion of  alpine  plants  singed  in  the  class  for  such 
exhibited  from  the  Gaildford  Hardy  Plant  Nur- 
sery, Millmead,  Guildford.  The  schedule  required 
the  alpines  shonld  be  in  pots,  and  they  were  so 
arranged  on  a  kind  of  eloping  stand  as  to  be 
carpeted  with  mossy  Saxifrages  of  varioaa  kinds. 
The  idea  was  excellent,  .but  in  the  execution  the 
individuality  of  many  of  the  plants  was  to  a  large 
extent  lost,  and  ao  the  collection  suffered.  Bat  it 
contained  a  few  things  of  a  very  interesting  cha- 
racter, BOOh  as  Phlox  Vivid,  a  variety  apparently 
of  F.  subulata,  having  deep  pluk  flowers  with  a 
rosy  centre,  and  very  free — a  charming  subject ; 
F.  Lindeniana,  another  dwarf  form,  probably  a 
trae  species,  bearing  pale  lilac-mauve  flowers,  and 
very  free ;  Sedum  Lyonia,  a  small  shmb-like  plant 
with  white  flowers,  very  free;  Viola  Stuarti,  wnlte; 
Iberis  jucunda,  which  forms  a  minnte  bush,  the 
flowers  pink  and  very  pretty,  a  miniature  species 
of  great  beaoty ;  Dracocephalam  grandiSornm, 
from  the  Altai  McuntaiDB,  the  plant  dwarF  and 
compact,  the  flowers  relatively  very  large,  Salvia- 
like,  and  of  a  delightful  hue  of  bright  blue  ;  but  it 
is  said  to  be  a  shy  bloomer  even  if  the  plants  be 
healtiiy,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  grown 
in  half  shade,  the  soil  good  rich  loam,  that  it  be 
watered  in  summer  and  kept  dry  in  winter;  it 
needs  to- be  protected  against  (he  ravages  of  slugs, 
which  greedily  feed  upon  it.  Ranimoulas  grami- 
Blfpitua  is  a  charmirg  plant  from  tlw  Pyrenees, 


dwarf,  free,  the  flowers  of  a  deep  golden  colour. 
R.  anifloms  is  a  dw%rf  plant,  with  small  prlmrose- 
colonred  blossoms.  Anbrietja  tauricola  is  a  very 
pretty  alpine  species,  bearing  pale  lilac  -  blue 
flowerst  forming  very  neat  and  compact  tafts. 
Haberlea  rhodopensis  somewhat  resembles  Ra- 
mondia  pyrenaica,  bearing  Gloxinia-like  flowers, 
four  and  five  terminating  a  stem  ;  the  flowers  are 
lilac-purple  with  a  white  throat,  and  it  is  said  to 
succeed  best  in  shady  nooks  on  rockwork.  Sa- 
ponaria  splendens,  or  splendidisaima,  is  a  variety 
of  S.  ocymoides,  beariog  small  bright  rosy  pink 
blouoms.  The  white  Anemone  sylvestris  was  also 
a  CMspicaOQS  objeot  in  the  oniqae  arrangement. 

a  D. 


Datura  oornucopia.— O.  Hart  asks  if  I  know 
thin  plant,  to  which  I  must  answer  in  the  negatire.  I 
seeit  ia  offered  by  a  New  York  firm  as  an  ontdoor 
Bununer  plant,  and  if  it  is  anythiag  like  the  rdpro- 
sentation  it  will  be  a  magninaent  Thorn  Apple.— 
W.  H.  O. 

A  beautiful  Tulip  is  the  form  named  Ficoteo. 
It  is  one  of  the  more  popular  of  the  late-flowering 
kinds.  The  flowers  are  of  beaatiful  shape  and 
clear  white,  the  segments, maiglned  with  adellcate 
tOBO  colour,  recurve  at  the  apaXi  somewhat  in  the 
Ayle  of  T.  falgens. 

A  beautiful  Iria  in  full  beauty  now  ia  I.  mis- 
sooriensis.  It  is  a  North  American  species,  and 
makes  a  delightful  mass,  the  flowers  bright  laven- 
der, a  charmingly  soft  colour,  yellow  at  the  base, 
and  poised  on  slender  stems,  whilst  the  leafage  la 
narrow  and  of  a  glaucous  tint.  It  is  a  type  that 
deserves  to  be  more  common  in  gardens,  being 
free  in  growth  and  flower,  and  in  every  way  a  good 
garden  Iils. 

Tbe  hardy  plant  houae  at  Kew  is  full  of 
interesting  plaints  in  bioaoi.  We  made  note  of  the 
other  day  I>ianthu«  gelidus  and  D.  alpinoa,  both 
in  full  bloom,  the  white-flowered  Ozalis  ennea- 
phylla,  Fotentilln  ohrysoornspeda,  the  flowera  of 
the  richest  yellow ;  AntirrhiDum  ajsarina,  pale 
primrose,  the  growth  strangling,  and  the  leaves 
glaucous  in  colour;  the  exqtusite  Utile  Ri^k 
Daphne,  D.  rnpestris,  and  Primula  Forbesi,  besides 
Linam  arboream  in  fine  flower,  and  a  host  of  other 
charming  things. 

The  wbite  Wood  Lily  CTriUiam  grandifloram) 
is  very  beautiful  just  now  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sod,  Long  Ditton.  It  is  grown  in  a  large 
mass,  and  the  pure  while  flowers  in  their  collar  of 
green  leaves,  so  to  speak,  are  amongst  the  more 
precions'  tjiin^s  we  have  in  late  spring.  None  of 
the  ot^r  species  araroach  this  for  beauty.  It 
likes  a  bhady,  somewhat  moist  position,  a  peaty 
soU  for  preference,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  the  leaves  more  robust  than 
in  open  sunny  spots.  An  excellent  spot  for  it  is  a 
shady  recess  in  t^a  rockery,  where  the  hardy  Or- 
chids and  similar  plants  are  quite  at  home.  It  is  a 
lovely  flower  to  cut,  but  unfortunately  dfoes  not  last 
long  in  good  condition. 

Plantain  Lilies.— We  here  appreciate  the 
different  forms  of  Fuokias.  Especially  are  they 
effective  undergo  shade  of  tall  Limes  and  Beeches. 
In  nooks  on  the  Grass,  at  the  foot  of  the  hardy 
fernery,  rockeries,  and  near  the  margin  of  a  small 
pond  they  are  appreciated  by  all.  In  our  strong 
soil  they  flourish  well.  If  planted  so  that  the  son 
shines  on  them  strongly,  the  glaucous  tint  so 
beautiful  in  Sfeboldi  qnlckly  fades.  For  small 
pots  idbo-lineata  is  one  of  Hie  best. — ^E.  U.,  Aron- 
more  Park. 

Arams  and  allied  plants  may  be  noted  on 
the  sunny  narrow  border  skirting  the  Orchid  and 
Victoria  Regla  houses  at  Kew.  tieveral  kinds  are  in 
bloom,  and  present  an  interesting  study.  A.  crini- 
tum  is  in  full  health  and  bloOm,  whilst  clumps 
occur  of  the  strange  Sauromatum  gnttatum,  which 
when  thus  planted  has  a  peculiarly  uninviting 
aspect  The  long  spathes  taper  gradually  to  a 
point  and  fall  over  in  a  weird  wi^,  ttie  ground 
colour  green,  richly  barred  with  ohocolate-orim- 
I  son,  the  spadix  being  also  of  oondderable  length 


and  of  a  sombre  green  tone,  lb  has  ao  objection- 
able odour,  and  la  distinctly  more  carious  than 
beautiful,  although  one  must  admire  the  rich  and 
striking  colouring  of  the  spathe.  Amorphophallua 
Rivierl  is  puabing  through  the  ground,  so  tlmt  this 
warm,  sunny  oomer  ta  of  more  than  passing  inte- 
rest at  present  to  thoee  who  cam  for  thli  olass  of 
planta 

Pulmonaria  sacoharata,  —  Thia  is  one  of 

the  most  attractive  of  early  spring-flowering  planta, 
making  the  border  look  exceedingly  gay  in  April 
and  luay.  The  late  Mr.  Frank  Miles  once 
happily  desraibed  it  as  the  "  Shot-silk  flower."  for 
that  exactly  describes  the  blended  colour  of  the 
blossoms.    It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  hardy - 

Slants,  and  in  a  few  yean  a  large  clump  is  formed. 
>uring  the  summer  months  the  leaves  are 
jewelled  with  white  upon  a  bright  green  ground, 
and  in  this  character  it  is  a  really  valnable  deoom- 
tive  plant,  and  an  object  of  great  beauty  in  the 
border.  A  mass  of  it  mixed  with  some  flowering 
plants,  which  while  displaying  their  blossoms  would 
not  hide  from  view  toe  jewelled  leaves  of  the 
Folmonaria,  wonld  have  a  flne  effect.  I  find  tn 
addition  to  the  quality  of  n^ddlr  extending  itself, 
self-sown  seedlings  are  prodooeo,  but  so  far  as  my 
experience  goef,  they  show  no  noiation.— B.  D. 


OBUBS  IN  FRIHULAS. 

A  C0&BB9P0NDEKT  who  lately  comphdoed  of  bis 
Primulas  being  destroyed  by  t  c  grub  of  the  black 
Vine  weevil  will  find  prevention  better  than  cure. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  care  when  plants  of  any  kind 
are  Infested  by  this  pest.  It  is  in  the  early  part 
of  June  that  the  perfect  insect  appears,  and  it  con- 
ceals itself  so  onnnti^Iy  during  the  -  day  Uiat  it  is 
a  nve  occurrence  to  see  one.  They  swarm  with 
me,  and  yet  I  have  not  seen  more  than  a  score  of 
them  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  that  is  in  the  day- 
time. The  flying  season  appears  to  extend  up  to, 
and  probably  into  Jaly,  and  it  is  of  coarse  during 
that  period  that  the  mischief  is  done.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  soil,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
that  will  destroy  them  without  Injuring  the  roots 
of  such  things  as  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Ferns,  ice. 
Where  this  weevil  abounds,  the  leaf  mould  is  sore 
to  form  one  of  the  principnl  breeding  places,  and 
it  is  just  as  the  eggs  are  deposited  In  it  that  many 
blooming  plants  and  Ferns  get  their  final  repot- 
ting. Tbe  eggs  or  newly-hatched  grabs  are  not 
then  perceived,  and  it  ia  only  towards  spring  l^t 
their  handiwork  can  be  seen.  If  the  weevils  can 
be  prevented  from  laying  their  eggs  in  the  com- 
post, tbe  chances  of  duiger  are  of  course  con- 
siderably minimised,  and  this  I  flnd  can  be  done 
tyy  covering  the  leaf -soil  with  Fern,  or  anything  of 
a  like  nature  aofflciently  thick  to  hinder  the  insect 
from  coming  to  it.  It  is  only  neoessanr  to  do  tliis 
during  the  breeding  time  of  the  weevil. .  Anotber 
way,  involving  more  labour,  and  .that  has  ■  been 
found  effective,  is  to  spread  the  leq^-monld  thinly 
(m  a  hard  floor  and  run  a  heavy  roller  ov^r  It.  This 
mast  be  done  just  as  the  grubs  come  to  life,  say 
about  the  middle  of  July.  If  done  earliw^  it  will 
have  no  good  result.  I  do  not  tfafnk  that  the 
Vine  weevil  lays  its  em  in  loam  unless  there  is 
something  growing  in  it  for  tbe  grab  to  feed  on, 
bat  I  am  not  certain  about  peat,  and  slmuld 
prefer  to  treat  that  in  the  same  my.      J.  C.  B. 


Fohiverttokia  podtdioa.— This  quite  hardy 
rock  plant  is  one  m  the  best  things  in  bloom  on 
the  rockery  at  Kew.  It  is  smothexed  with  white 
flowers  and  has  a  pleasing  effect  in  good  healthy 
tnft»,  blooming  freely  between  the  spring  and 
early  summer  Sowers.  Ordinary  soil  will  suffice 
for  its  culture.  Although  not  a  first-rate  plant,  it 
is  worth  growing. 

The  Ljrre  Flower  (Dielytra  spectabilia),  al- 
though not  usually  seen  in  gardens  near  large 
towns,  sacceeds  well  in  the  Royal  Hortioaltuial 
Society's  gardens  at  Chiswlck,  where  several  iduits 
are  at  present  in  bloom  in  abe4  near  tbe  oenncil 
nxHn.  They  do  nqt  appearfso  bfR)|nrttilM*lHC>as 
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in  8om«  seasoni,  when  th«  flowen  an  prodnoed  In 
profaaion  on  the  gnoefnl  shoots.  A  bed  of  It  is 
TOry  oharming,  acd  to  get  snocess  with  the  plant 
V  be  light,  yet  good,  and  the  position 

sheltered.  Late  spring  trosU  cot  down  the  stems 
If  the  position  is  exposed,  and  there  are  many 
pJaoes  where  it  may  be  planted  with  effect— on 
the  fringes  of  shmbberies,  in  the  border,  or  in  the 
most  eheltered  nooks  on  the  rockery.  The  growth 
is  foil  of  mce,  and  wherevn  the  Dlelytra  oan  be 
grown  it  sboald  he  planted  tnOj. 

■  "^"ciwi  on  Gtraaa— Has  anyone  noticed  how 
mach  longer  the  blooms  of  aU  kinds  of  Narcissi 
last  m  a  fresh  condition  when  growing  on  Grass  as 
compared  with  those  in  the  ordinary  herbaceons 
border  for  instance?  Especially  this  season,  when 
J2^®^!?^ '5''"®  ^'^^  "P- 1  tiaTe  noticed  that 
(be  DalTodils  on  the  Grass  remaned  fresh  Iouk 
after  the  others  had  faded.  I  prasnme  die  Grau 
on  the  surface  preventa  to  some  extent  ibe  evapo- 
ration of  moisture  from  the  soil.— E.  M. 

Olematia  montaua.— This  grand  ollmber  is 
in  some  places  this  spring  less  effective  than  osaal 
bat  in  others  it  is  blooming  profasely.  It  is  so  on 
Mr.  Howard's  cottage  at  Coombe  Wood,  where  Its 
muses  of  white  flowers  intermingle  in  some  places 
wit  h  the  long  maave-ooloored  racemes  of  the  Wis- 
taria and  in  others  cover  gable  ends  or  trail  loxn- 
riantly  over  the  nctf. 


SHOWING  ALPINE  FLOWXRS. 

To  THB  Editor  or  Tbm  Qabdkit. 

Sib,— Notes  by  you  in  a  recent  iasae  anont 
the  method  of  mounting  and  "  setting  "  alpine 
plants  tor  exhibition  raise  qnestions  of,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  practical  and  horticultural  im- 

Ctanco,  and  if  some  of  your  many  correspon- 
ts  will  contribute  their  views,  the  diucussion 
cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  be  in  many  ways  valu- 
»bto.    SuQfa  discussion  I  believe  to  be  very 
badly  TOted.    I  shaU  not,  therefor«,  feel  de- 
DTOd  from  seeking,  if  may  be,  to  atert  it  by 
the  cucumstanoe  that  I  waa  paraonally  inte- 
11"^     the  alpine  plant  exhibits  last  week  at 
the  Drill  HaU  and  tlie  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
which  called  forth  ^ur  remarka  to  which  I  have 
referred.   The  main  qoeation  seems  to  be  this  : 
Should  alpine  (or  for  that  matter  other)  plants 
sent  for  exhibition  be  as  tastefully  and  natur- 
ally arranged   as  possible,  or  should  they 
preferably  be  formally  staged  in  bare  pots 
without  such  setting?   And  should  tasteful 
and  natural  arrangement  be  allowed  by  the 
judges  to  enter  as  an  element  into  the  grounds 
of  theirawards  ?   I  say  "  enter  as  an  element," 
because  no  one  would  argue  that  auoh  arrange- 
ment should  be  alone,  or  even  perhaps  chiefly, 
considered.    Culture,  ohoicenoas,  and  other 
merits  should,  as  of  course,  weigh  even  more. 
Not  only,  m  my  belief,  ia  tasteful  arrangement 
oftoi  or  commonly  disregarded  by  the  judges 
(under  the  impression  poaubly  that  they  are  not 
at  liberty  to  regard  anvfehing  but  the  strength 
and  gay  effeotiTenesi  of  the  plants),  but  seem- 
inglT  such  arrangement  is  sometimes  deemed 
by  them  to  be  a  poaitiTe  offence  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibitor,  and  counting  for  pmnts  against 
him.    Apparently  this  was  so  at  the  Ro^  Bo- 
tanic Gardena  recently,  where  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  Guildford  exhibit,  which  was 
placed  second  by  the  judges,  waa  called  on  (in 
perfectly  courteous  fashion)  to  satisfy  them 
that  thepUnts  were  in  pote,  and  was  later  in- 
formed, m  explanation  of  their  award,  that  the 
mode  of  arrangement  (marked  out  for  favour- 
able  comment  by  both  yourself  and  yourro- 
POTtors)  had  been  thought  by  the  judges  abso- 
lutely to  detract  fiwm  the  exhibit. 


their  oanom,  sometimes  perhaps  against  their 
own  better  judgment,  from  bad  traditions,  or 
even  bad  rules.  This  must  perhaps  be  borne 
for  a  time  as  inevitable.  Bad  laws  must  be 
submitted  to  ss  a  less  evil  than  repudiation  of 
submission  to  law.  'And  I  for  one  do  not  wish 
to  carp  at  the  judges,  but  merely  to  su^^^t 
whether  sounder  canons  of  taste  and  judgment 
may  not  be  evolved  by  outside  pressure  from 
the  expressed  opinions  of  horttouliurists.  Simi- 
lar questions  will  arise  in  regard  to  other  than 
alpine  plants.  But  limiting  myself  for  the 
moment  to  them,  I  suggest  that  the  rules  of  exhi- 
biting societies  should  not  merdy  expressly  allow, 
but  should  even  encourage  that  any  exhibit  be 
dressed  with  as  much  of  taste  and  natural 
effect  as  may  be,  even  though  it  be  added  that 
the  exhibit  will  not  be  judged  by  the  effect  so 
gained.  Surely  it  is  some  merit  that  by  a  natural 
mode  of  setting  it  helps  to  excite  and  satisfy  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  of  fitness  in  the  spectators 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  Ma^  I  addtliat  I  have 
not  troubled  you  with  this  communication  from 
any  desire  to  air  a  personal  grievance,  real  or 
supposed,  but  solely  beoanse  in  my  view  the 
questions  xaiasd  need  dismnnng  **in  the  in- 
terests of  art."  H.  SkU'C-Leonabo. 

SitK-rliufyf  Guild^ird. 


Books. 


HANURE3 :  HOW  TO  MAKB  AND  HOW  TO 

USE  THBU.* 

This  is  the  work  of  an  Amerloan  author  who  at 
the  oatset  admits  his  Indebtedness  to  a  long  array 
of  authorities,  English,  American  and  otherwise. 
As  be  points  ont  in  bis  p-efaoe,  the  work  of  ooUect- 
icg  and  reducing  to  a  system  the  vast  literature 
pertaining  to  the  snbject  involved  an  enormoas 
amount  of  labour  and  mach  close  study,  and,  all 
things  considered,  he  has  done  his  work  well.  In 
the  bandy  book  oil  SOO  pages  befbre  me  there  is 
collected  a  vast  amount  of  iofonnatini,  and  wUch 
is  presented  in  a  form  tiiat  sboald  render  it 
highly  valoable  and  instructive  as  much  to  the 
gvdeoer  as  the  fanner,  thongh  the  latter  is  pre- 
sumably the  more  extensively  catered  for.  A  great 
point  in  its  favour  is  Its  cheajness.  If  a  work  of 
this  complete  character  had  bean  putdisbed  In  tUa 
conntry  the  price  would  have  been  not  less  than 
6s.  per  ooj^.  In  Amoioa  they  are  content  with 
the  modest  sum  of  50  cents,  or  28.  Id.,  and  depend 
upon  reooaping  themselves  in  the  larger  sales  that 
inevitably  restdt.  It  is  true  poor  paper  wrappers 
are  the  order  of  the  d«y,  but  those  who  iH«fer 
more  serviceable  covers  oan  ea^y  have  their 
copies  bound  to  their  own  liking.  Hy  contention 
is  that  very  many  good  works  in  this  conntry  have 
but  a  poor  circulation  owing  to  their  probimtlve^ 
or  at  all  events  high,  price,  tiie  authors  or  pub- 
lishers, as  well  as  the  general  public,  being  losers 
accordingly. 

In  the  book  coder  notice  everfthicg  bearing 
n^n  plant  life  Is  briefly  discussed,  commencing 
with  the  elements  derived  from  the  air,  followed 
by  the  elements  derived  from  the  soil  Thefonnerare 
not  dwelt  upon  at  length,  bat  enoogh  la  stated  to 
meet  the  reqairements  of  the  avemge  stadent.  Of 
the  elements  derived  from  the  air,  vis.,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  it  is  said  that  they 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  plants,  formii^  from 
96  to  99  per  oent.  of  thrtr  entire  wislght ;  but  we 
are  not  to  suppose  from  this  that  the  elements 
famished  ttte  air  are  always  derived  by  plants 
directly  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  aomitteid 
that  plants  do  obtain  large  qoantities  of  food 
directly  from  the  atmosphere,  but  the  air- 
derived  elements   are   always  present  tn  soils 


combining  with  other  dements  In  forming  che- 
mical compoauds,  which  are  gathered  as  food 
by  the  roots  of  pbuts.  He  might  have  also  added 
that  the  value  of  good  oultaie  mrat  not  be  over- 
looked, as  it  Is  only  those  plants  that  are  in  a 
suitable  rooting  medium  that  are  in  a  position  to 
derive '  much  assistance  from  the  elements  gene- 
rally. No  matter  how  plentiful  obemioal  and 
other  manures  may  be,  and  their  name  is  legion,  a 
free  nse  ot  any  or  sevonl  of  these  in  mixture  will 
not  raider  it  less  necessary  to  well  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  mn,  therefore,  easily  prove  a  snare  and  a 
delusion.  The  following  instructlTe  passages  are 
fully  in  accord  with  what  I  have  jest  advanced, 
and  are  worthy  of  being  reprodnoed  in  fall : — 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  mannre  was 
maiKBuvre,  in  alliuion  to  tillage,  or  the  working  of  the 
laud,  and  hence,  probably,  came  the  old  farm  proverb, 
"  He  who  tills  hii  land,  manorea  it." 

Plant  food  ii,  therefore,  anything  that  oontnbntes 
to  the  srowth  of  plants,  and  it  is  olmoiis  tbatall  plant 
food  must  be  derived  from  one  or  both  olasses  or  ele- 
mentary bodies  or  Iheir  componnds,  since  it  is  from 
the  sir  and  the  soil  that.planti  obtain  all  their  food. 
Plant  food  when  added  to  a  soil  increues  its  fertility 
and  oonteqoently  becomes  a  fertiliser,  Bot  because 
plant  foods  are  f ertaliiers,  it  does  not  follow  that  ferti- 
lisers are  always  plant  foods.  The  soil  is  a  great  field 
of  chemical  activity,  in  which  Sature  ii  constantly  at 
work,  tearing  apart  and  building  up  innumerable 
chemical  componnds  that  may  or  may  not  promote  plant 
growth,  and  m  this  marvellons  sod  chemistry juants 
play  a  moat  important  part  themselves.  In  the  mtelli- 
gent  practice  of  huBmndr^  man  not  only  feeda  the 
growing  crops  by  applications  of  plant  food  to  the 
land,  bat  he  misas  wiUi  the  nil  a  VHiety  of  substances 
which  may  not  be  plant  foods  at  all,  bat  which,  both 
by  thar  mechanical  and  chemical  action  upon  soils,  in- 
duce a  higher  degree  of  fertility,  and  thus  act  in- 
directly as  fntiliters. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  about  natural  ma- 
nures, of  the  great  value  of  which  he  famishes  abon- 
dant  proof.  It  is  pointed  out  hj  the  author  that  the 
valae  of  animal  excrement  Is  determined  more 
the  quality  of  food  than  by  any  other  owdltioa. 
Host  fanners  are  very.well  aware  that  the  richest 
manures  are  famished  by  anim^  fed  on  cotton- 
seed. Unseed,  and  other  cake  or  meal,  and  such 
foods  as  Beans,  Peas,  and  Clover,  though  not  many 
of  them  realise  the  fact  that  the  process  of  animal 
digestion  adds  nothing  to  the  food.  "Sot  do  they 
fully  understand  that  the  more  solid  excrement 
consista  largely  of  the  undigested  parts  ot  the  food, 
which  parts  are  mostly  insolnlde,  aud  therefore 
are  not  directly  avallatue  for  plant  food.  What 
the  writer  has  to  say  abont  urine  is  only  too  tine 
of  English  as  well  as  American  soil-tlllers.  These 
are  his  words : — 


The  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  w  not  rest  J!  "^"*^i.LH°5.  ^ 
wholly  or  chiefly,  with  the  jud^^  Ske  |  HSin^i  l^o^'.  AS^i.^'^''^ 


The  nrine  contains  that  part  of  the  food  which  has 
been  digested ;  it  o<«ti^ns,the  most  of  the  nitoogsn 
and  nearly  all  the  potash,  sad  its  oonstataenta  are  all 
in  soluble  form.  Althoagh  the  nrine  is  uanally  much 
richer  than  the  solid  excrement,  oontaining  in  moat 
cases  more  nitrogen,  phoapboric  acid,  and  ptrtaA,  it  is 
on  many  farms  allowed  to  run  to  waste  or  is  lost  hy 
improper  fermentation.  To  avoid  this  wasteful  losa, 
atraw,  leaves  or  sawdnat,  together  with  dry  earth,  peat, 
muck,  or  Hoas  mixed  with  land  plsstw-,  shoida  be 
used  to  absorb  the  urine  and  to  prevent  its  loas  by 
drainage,  and  also  to  absorb  any  ammonia  formed  in 
fermenlatitm. 

To  how  many  stalls  or  stables  are  tanks  pro- 
vided tar  the  purpose  of  storing  the  valuable 
drainage  from  them,  or  in  how  many  instances 
Is  the  attempt  made  to  absorb  the  urine  on  the 
lines  just  laid  down?  If  gaideners  generally 
were  aware  what  a  glossy  green  is  qaickly  assumed 
by  the  leaves  of  Vines,  Feaohes,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  snoh  like  after  they  have  been  treated  to  well- 
dilated  urine,  they  would  m<»e  often  use  (It  than 
at  present. 

The  chapter  on  oomposto  ought  to  be  well 
studied,  these  properly  prepared  being  highly 
benefichil  to  many  crops,  or  more  so  than^ordinaiy 
farmyard  manors,  or  only  dressings  of  chemicid 
manures  singly  or  In  mlxtare,  the  former^  very 
many  cases  having  first  to  do  duty  as  hotbeds,  and 
bj  the  time  it  reaches  a  garden  is  little  better  than 
a  mass  of  bnmus.  There  is  alnLa  chapter  on : 
manuring,  and  then  oomes  ag  8Tnana^iya.rwijw^if 
artificial  or  ohr  ' 
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directions  tor  their  eoooomio  parcbaae,  mixtnre 
and  appUoatioQ.  UDder  the  headiog  "SoU  Teetc 
with  Fartilisars "  are  given  valoaUe  hints  and 
taUes,  these  enaUing  farmers  and  others  to  study 
toe  needs  of  their  soUb,  a  very  important  matter. 
The  mine  of  tnlphate  of  Iron  as  a  manure  and 
an  utiieptib  is  also  fnllj  reoognised.         W.  L 


FLOWSR  BBD&* 


Just  as  we  have  been  malting  some  linpressfon  on 
the  stepidllies  of  carpet  gardening  and  Its  pro- 
fessors here,  we  ace  horrified  to  see  that  the  Germans 
are  rpnning  riot  the  same  oilcloth,  deeifins  that 
we  used  to  glory  in  some  years  ago.  M.  Paul 
Parey,  of  Berlin,  sends  as  a  book  of  patterns  *hich 
might  well  have  come  fwHn  an  oUdoUr  shop,  foil  of 
process  cnts,  diagrams,  squares,  and  andtont  par- 
terres, all  meaaored,  set  oat  and  nombered,  so  uiat 
mortal  man  is  prevented  from  mistakes  in  his 
pattern  ambition.  There  Is  not  a  single  tiaoe  ot 
Nature  or  anjthlDg  artistic  from  one  end  of  the 
hnge  Tolume  to  the  other.  No  beds  are  adapted 
to  the  ground ;  everything  is  for  pattern  and  bv 

g attorn.  We  shonldHke  to  take  the  author  by  the 
and  and  show  htm  a  few  real  gardms  not  of  the 
caT5»et  order  ot  design.  Peiiups  we  onght  not  to 
apply  the  term  carpet  to  tlkese  orude  and  ugly 
tbings,  beoanse  now-  a-d^  people  look  for  a  oaipet 
uat  is  rather  tendn  and  soft  In  c^nr. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

BOTAL  HOBnCUIiTURAL  BOOIXTT. 
Mat  9. 

CoMPABBD  with  the  two  preoeding  mcetiagt,  this 
was  not  of  such  an  extensive  obaraeier.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  a  most  interesting  and  attractive 
meeting,  embraoing  soob  a  wide  range  of  snhgeots. 
Some  of  the  prodactions  present  would  presamably 
have  ^jpeared  at  the  Temple  show  instead  bad  It 
not  have  been  euoh  a  forwerd  season.  Cot  Bfao- 
dodeudroDS  and  the  Sorists'  Tulips,  bardy  Axaleas, 
and  other  shrubs  mode  a  brilliant  display  in  this 
line  of  hardy  plants.  Of  indoor  prodoctions,  the 
pot  Boses,  dwarf  Cannas,  and  Orohidfl  were  all 
well  represented.  The  two  former  were  stsged 
upon  the  grouod  on  Ifats  occasion,  a  decided 
Improvement  upon  Ibe  Orthodox  plan.  The 
attendance  was  good,  the  interest  In  these  meet- 
inea  in  no  wise  abating,  whilst  the  lecture  was 
evidently  littened  to  with  keoi  Intenat  aa  wdl  as 
profit. 

Orohld  ODznmittee. 


The  great  drought— For  the  last  few  weeks 
I  have  been  hoping  to  see  in  The  Gabdkn,  and 
even  in  the  duly  papers,  some  obserratioos  on  the 
great  drought  we  are  stUl  snfEering  from,  and 
wnioh  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  has  had  no 
equal  In  the  memory  of  living  man.   If  I  am 
correct,  sorely  this  remarkable  8|»ing  of  1893  vrill 
call  from  scientists  and  weather  prophets  some 
data  of  previous  droughts.   Here  March  1  was  a 
very  wet  day;  since  then  not  a  drop  of  rain  has 
ullen,  ezoept  two  most  Insignifioant  showers  that 
were  soarcdy  enough  to  damp  the  pavement.  The 
weather  report  in  the  Timei  of  May  8  for  Inland 
(8.),  London  and  Channel,  says,  "Soatherly  and 
vfesterly  winds,  varying;  very  uoBettled,  rsiny; 
thunder  locally."   On  May  4,  in  the  Tima  weather 
report  it  said,  "  The  drought  seeme  to  have  broken 
up  all  WMtt  the  the  kingdom."   Verily,  in  this  part 
of  the  kiogdom  there  is  no  sign  of  Uie  drought, 
which  has  now  lasted  In  these  parts  sixty-four 
days,  breaking  up.   From  a  gardener's  point  of 
view  the  outlook  is  most  serious.  Herbaceous 
plants  must  be  dwarf  and  poor,  even  with  the  most 
assidaoQs  watering.    The  intensely  hot  sun  has 
brought  on  flowers  so  fast  that  thoee  generally 
blooming  in  June  are  already  oat.    Roses  are 
bursting  forth  (and  now  covered  with  green  fly  and 
blight);  Cistnses  are  here  just  opening.   A  bank  of 
Hellanthemums  la  a  mase  of  bloom,andOamatioDs 
are  throwing  up  Uielr  bloom  buds  fast.  The 
flowers  of  May  are  practically  over,  and  June 
flowers  are  opening  fast.   What  are  we  to  expect 
in  Jane?    Many  flovers  have  been  very  lovely: 
OentiuM  acaulls  I  never  saw  so  foU  of  bloom 
befdre.   Were  I  to  mention  all  the  thin^  that  are 
over  and  oot  so  exceptionally  early  I  should  take 
up  too  much  of  your  valuable  space,  not  what  1  do 
hope  we  may  soon  see  in  your  columns  some  notes 
from  ^nous  g.VrdenB  as  to  tht£  most  exceptional 
and  bying  season.  To  those  who  have  been  plant- 
ing extensions  of  rock-work  or  herbaceous  borders 
tfaiB  spring  I  am  sure  the  time  has  been  an  anxious 
one  with  the  long  drought  and  hot  ion.  Genista 
Andrea na  Is  almost  folly  oot,  DIanUius  alpinns 
fully  out,  Aquil^ia  glandulosa  in  foil  bloom,  Iris 
Bualana  almost  over,  and  Dictamnos  Frazinella,  if 
to-morrow  is  like  to-day,  will  open  freely.  I  mention 
these  few  things  amongst  a  host  of  others,  but  would 
like  to  remark  on  the  extraordinary  length  of  bloom- 
leg  of  the  lovely  PUox  dlvarlcata,  which  has  been 
In  bloom  here  quito  a  month  and  id  stiU  beautiful. 
— M.  C,  LoxKood  Bouse,  BUHngshurgt. 

*  "  Gsriienbeete  und  Orimpen."  By  Oarl  Hunsel. 
Director  of  the  (Sty  aarden%  Perlin.  Paul  ^uw 
Berlin. 


A  first-class  oertiffcate  was  awavd^  to  

Dbmdbobidh  Bek80Ni.«  albdm,  a  charming 
variety  with  pore  white  flowers,  save  a  large  golden 
blotch  upon  the  lip,  the  broad  margin  being  white 
also.  This  novelty  had  the  appearanoe  of  being  a 
seedling  ;  at  any  rate,  it  had  more  vigour  in  It 
than  is  usual  in  the  normal  type  of  the  plant.  If 
a  seedling,  it  may  have  bad  more  strength  infused 
into  it  by  its  other  parent.  Prom  Mr.  T.  Statter 
Stand  Hall.  Manchester. 
Awards  of  mtrit  were  voted  to — 
L^biA  PiTRPURATA  LowiANA,  a  very  distinct 
form  of  this  popular  and  showy  Orchid;  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  purplish  blush  colour  with  its 
m(Mt  distinguisbing  cberaoterlstic  in  the  Up,  this 
being  of  an  extremely  rich  velvetj  purple  throngh- 
out;  evidently  an  imported  plant.  From  Means. 
Hugh  Low  and  Ck>. 

ODONTQGLoeanM  oarapUM  Da  Babbi  Cbaw- 
BHAT.—A  large  form  of  this  well  known  plant  with 
very  distinct  markings  ;  the  spike,  a  vlgoroos  one 
bore  ten  Sowers  of  large  size,  the  ground  colour 
white,  with  the  rosy  flush  faintly  seen,  and  Iteht 
cbooolate-bnwn  bars  and  Ibtohes.  From  Mr 
De  B.  Crawsbay. 

Cattlbta  htbrida  Habold  (C.  Gaskeliiana  x 
C.  gigaa).— A  very  pretty  hybrid,  not  so  fine  cer- 
tainly as  0.  gigaa,  but  probably  better  than  C 
Gaskeliiana  as  usually  seen  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  rosy  pink,  the  lip  with  a  rose  coloured  blotch, 
showing  in  Its  form  sometbing  of  C.  fiigas ;  the 
entire  flower  some  7  inches  aoTOsi.  From  Mr 
Norman  8.  Cookson. 

CiPBiPBDiuM  Charlkb  Bichmah  (O.  bella- 
tulum  X  C.  barbatum  soperbum),  in  which  tbe 
term  most  decidedly  Is  that  of  the  former  parent, 
but  into  which  bad  been  infused  the  bronsy  purple 
of  the  latter ;  the  spotting  is  much  more  profose 
and  also  more  minute  than  In  0.  bellatnlnm,  the 
foliage  quite  <rf  the  C.  barbatum  oImf.  From  Mr 
Charles  Riohman,  Springfield,  Trowbridge. 

A  very  pleasing  and  effective  group  was  staged 
by  Mr.  Darnell,  Stamford  Hill,  comprising  L«lia 
purporata,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Dendroblnm  thyrsi- 
florum,  Odootoglossnm  Boexli  and  ite  white  va- 
riety, being  finished  off  with  dwarf  fine-ftdlaged 
plants,  &o.  (silver  Flora  medal).  ' 

Messrs.  Htcher  and  Manda,  Swanlev,  Kent,  had 
another  group,  mainly  composed  of  Cattleyas  and 
L«lias,withafewCypripedium8.  Cattleya  Mossias 
In  good  varieties,  C.  Sklnneri  and  C.  Gravesiana 
a  very  fine  Cattleya,  nearly  related  to  C.  Moseiie, 
but  somewhat  huger,  were  the  most  conspicuous 
TbU  group  made  a  good  show  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  small 
group  of  choice  varieties  in  good  condition, 
amongst  which  were  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Mosslse, 
one  named  splendens  being  the  best,  in  which  the 
lip  was  extra  large.  Sobralia  macrantha  bora  one 
large  flower,  the  lip  being  follv  5  inches  ac-osa 
Aerides  Savageannm,  a  distinct  dark  rosy  coloured 


variety;  Ccel<^ne  Bayana,  Odontoglossnm  An- 
dersoniannm  hemUeooom,  with  pate  white  ground 
colour  and  small  brownish  spote ;  Odontopossnm 
hastilabium  and  0.  Inteo-purpureum,  the  latter  In 
two  distinct  forms ;  Cypripedinm  Cortld  and 
other  varieties  with  Onoidium  roraimense  were 
also  Included.  Messrs.  Velteh  and  Sons  showed 
their  choice  hybrid  Lnlio-Oattleya  Hippolyte 
(prevloaslv  ceetiSoatad),  ite  iqvioat  -  cofoond 
flowers  btti^  BO  rema^kaUy  dlsUnct.  Deodrcbfaim 
Mentor  (D.  soperbum  x  D.'  primnlinum),  irith 
Hg^  roij  parade  flowers,  having  the  pcDmiae  of 
being  eeen  mnoh  finer  with  age  and  mote  v^or, 
came  trom  tbe  same  souroa  Measrs.  bottle- 
worth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  Torks.  showed  Oncidinat 
macrochilom  (Cbarlesworth  var.),  with  large 
flowoe  richly  coloured  in  bright  yellow  luid  choco- 
late-brown ;  also  Odontoglossnm  sp.  from  Peru,  (rf 
small  growth,  bat  distinct,  and  a  fine  Sfdke  of  On- 
oidium serrulatum  of  a  good  variety.  Mr.  De 
Baxri  Crawsbay  had  another  fine  fcvtn  ot  Odonto- 
glossnm in  O.  crispom  Miss  Florence  M.  Bovill, 
which  was  shown  at  tbe  previous  meeting,  bnt 
now  fully  developed  ;  this  is  a  deep  ooloored  form. 
OdoDtoglossum  crlspiun  guttatam,  from  the  eame 
Bouroe,  has  very  bread  sepals  and  petals. 
Cypripedinm  Evenor  grandiflorum,  a  very  inettUy 
marked  hybrid  of  C.  ooncolor  parentage  to  all 
appearanoe,  was  shown  by  Mr.  White,  Arddarrooh, 
N.B.  From  Hajor-Qeneral  Berkeley,  Southampton, 
came  Dendrobium  bercoglossum,  a  very  minute 
^>eciea  ot  erect  growth  and  beuing  roey-pnrple 
flowm,  and  D.  trans  parens  albom,  a  lovely  variety 
with  delicate  white  flowers  and  violet  markings  in 
the  lip;  Galeandra  nivalis  being  also  included. 
From  Mr.  R  White.  Crayford,  Kent,  oame  Dendro- 
bium sulcatum,  an  old  Indian  species  of  amber 
colour,  in  form  after  D.  thyrBiflorum,  and  Cyrtopo- 
dinm  oardloohllam,  a  pale  yellow  spwdes. 

Floral  Oommittee. 

Altogether  there  was  a  good  number  of  subjects 
before  this  body. 

First-clasB  oertifloates  were  awarded  to— 

Dbac^ma  Babdebiana,  shown  also  under  the 
name  of  D.  thalloldes  foliis  vari^atis  (Braon). 
This  Is  an  Afrioan  species  which  gives  promise  of 
being  an  exceedingly  ns^ul  decorative  plant.  In 
growth  it  Is  quite  distinct  from  most  Dracsnas, 
coming  nearest  to  D.  Goldieana,  another  African 
species,  but  of  much  lighter  habit  than  this  latter 
kind.  The  leaves  mei^a  into  the  leaf-stalks,  b^ng 
distinctly  and  broadly  margined  throoghoot  wi£ 
bllvery  white  and  a  bright  green  centre,  their 
breadth  being  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  and  from  6  In. 
to  8  inches  In  length,  tbe  growth  slender,  with  tbe 
leaves  at  greater  intervida  than  in  other  kinds 
nauaUy  grown,  Hons.  Linden  upon  the  exhibition 
card  states  that  it  wae  dlaoovered  by  Mr.  &aon  in 
1888  in  the  Cameroons,  Africa,  and  was  sent  to  the. 
Imperial  Botanic  Gardens,  Berlin,  tbe  plant  shown 
being  tbe  original  one  IntriadBCed.  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.  slate  on  their  card  that  it  is  a  new  spe- 
cies from  Africa  introduced  through  them  by  Ur. 
Johannes  Braon,  steting  further  that  tbey  have 
acqoired  the  entire  stool^  and  that  no  plante  thus 
far  have  iieeu  sold.  Coming  thus  from  Mesaia. 
Sander  and  Co.  as  D.  Sanderiana  and  from  H. 
Linden  as  D.  tbalioldes  foliis  vsjlegatis,  Uiere 
must  be  some  confosioo,  or  else  it  has  been  sent 
home  by  two  persons  of  tbe  same  name.  Leaving 
this  disor^nt^  aside,  it  la  without  donbt  a  veefu 
plant. 

Uuiin  Wbhbdi  avbba.— a  golden  yellow  fonn 
of  Blm,  with  small  foliage  and  dense  growth ;  this 
should  prove  an  acquisition  to  hardy  trees.  From 
Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford. 

Maonolia  htfolevca.— A  very  distinct  spe- 
cies, with  rather  small,  pure  white  flowers  when 
first  expanded,  fading  off  te  a  creamy  colour  with 
age.  In  form  th^ars  somewhat  globular;  the 
anthers  bdng  of  a  reddish  shade  add  to  ite  distlno- 
tiveoese ;  sweetly  scented,  a  decldoous  species,  but 
with  the  flowers  and  foliage  both  developed  in  the . 
specimens  shown.   From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Rhododbndbon  HbIiEhb  Schiffnhb  (hardy 
secticm),  with  pore  white  ^wc^f^^dyj^odeoed 
Digitizecf  by 
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in  globular  tnuaeB,  the -foliage  Tigorons  and- the 
growth  Gompoot.  From  Ur.  T.  J.  Siedd,  Dresden. 

TlLLANDSIA  LBODIKKaia.— A  TfgorOaB  glOWing, 
but  conipaot  bromeliaceooB  plant,  with  pale  green 
recorvea  foliage  and  laige  abowy  loapes  m  an 
(vange-aoulet  at  base.  Bbading  off  to  a  paler 
shade,  the  flowers  belog  greenish  yellow.  From 
Meura.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

BiLLBEBQiA  BANQUINBA,  which  hu  large  showy 
bracte  of  a  deep  aoarlet  ooloor  apon  the  lower 
portion  of  the  flower-spikee,  the  flowera  being  pur- 
plish,  with  a  green  baw— aoother  distinct  Brome- 
ilad.  From  Hessrs.  Shnttlewoith  and  Co..  Bnul- 
ford. 

ViBUBNUM  PLICATUK  (type).— A  Very  showy 
hardy  aowerlog  idant  tiiat  Uds  fair  to  be  a  tncat 
decided  acqalsition,  being  most  profnse  lo  prodao- 
iog  its  Qowera  in  long  racemes,  t^eae  being  pure 
white,  the  corolla  being,  as  in  the  ease  of  Hydran- 
geas, the  most  attractive  portion.  By  its  style  of 
growth  this  ahoold  prove  a  valuable  plant  for  walls. 
From  Ueasn.  Teftett  and  Sona^ 

CzoLOBOTHBA  AXOiirA.— From  Oregon  ;  an  on- 
described  species  of  a  doll  pfnk  ofdoor,  Ttiy 
oarious  as  a  botanioal  plant.  From  Vr.  Vttm, 
Andoversfcad,  Olos. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to— 

Bbooitia  (double  tnberons)  R.  B.  Pabsomb.— A 
distinct  varied  with  medinm-sised  flowers,  veiy 
full  and  compaot,  deep  ro^  nink  in  ooloor,  the 
haUt  of  the  plant  enellant  and  the  flonen  freely 
prodnoed.   From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

Bboonia  Hbotob.— Of  the  same  class  as  the 
foregoing  with  flowers  of  an  intensely  deep  vivid 
scarlet,  foil  and  finely  formed,  the  best  In  Its 
colonr  yet  seen.   From  Messra.  CanneU  and  Sons. 

Cansa  Sopbib  Buchnbb  (dwarf  fiowerlog 
section).— A  vigoroos  growing  variety  with  rich 
masrive  foliage  and  luge  Sj^kes  of  broad  well* 
shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  vermtticm  shade.  From 
Hessrs.  Faal  and  Son. 

Phtllocactus  Plato,  with  flowers  of  the  same 
shade  of  colonr  as  Cactns  sneoiosissimns  minss 
the  violet  shading,  bnt  larger'in  sise,  the  growth 
flattened  in  shape,  a  remarkably  fine  hybrid. 
From  Hessrs.  Veitoh  and  Sons. 

Several  misoellaneoas  groups  were  ezMUted,  the 
finest  being  that  from  Hessrs.  Veitoh  aod  Sons, 
which  comprised  a  choice  selection  of  hardy  plants 
and  shrubs  (flowering  and  fine-foUaged)  set  up 
In  their  usual  charaoterirtic  style  and  forming 
the  most  atttaotlve  ezhiUt  of  the  meeting.  These 
comprised  ^jinsa  oonfosa  and  S.  astilb^es ;  stan- 
dards very  effective  Asalea  mollis  in  various 
coloors,  profosely  flowered ;  Cytisns  soraarins  An- 
dreanos  in  good  condition,  with  standards  erf  0. 
sooparios;  Azalea  mollis  sinensis  hybrids,  pn> 
fnsely  fiowered;  Rhododendrtm  Rosalie  Si^el, 
pore  white;  Gerois  siliqnastmm  (the  Judas  Tree) 
Aialea  rustloa  in  variety,  as  Virgile,  pale  straw 
colour ;  Freya,.  salmon-i^ok ;  and  others  :  Msg- 
nolia  tripetala,  a  vddom  seen  specie^  and  M. 
acuminata,  another  choice  kind :  Chlonanthos  re- 
tusns,  with  clusters  of  pure  wldte  Jsamine-like 
flowers ;  LiUom  Harris!,  and  the  flnely  oolonred 
forms  of  Maples,  Introdooed  by  the  firm  from 
Japan,  mode  in  all  a  very  choice  gronp  (sUver«iIt 
Flora  medal). 

Hessrs  W.  Paul  and  Son  contributed  a  fine  group 
of  pot  Roses,  chiefly  of  sorts  raised  by  the  flnn, 
comprising  such  as  Spenser,  a  beautiful  bright 
blosh-pink,  very  full ;  CUo,  a  grand  Rose  with  huge 
shell-like  petals,  the  Individaal  flowers  l^e  and 
fall,  the  colonr  a  pole  blush,  habit  extra  vigorous  ■ 
Danmark  and  Duke  of  Albany,  both  after,  bnt  dis- 
tinct from  La  France;  Zenobis,  a  rose-coloured 
Hoss  (standard) ;  Crimson  Qaeen.  a  fine  decorative 
Rose  of  robust  growth ;  also  cat  blooms  of  Ulrioh 
Bronner,  extra  flne ;  Jean  Dnoher,  White  Lady 
Hme.  Hoste,  Sappho,  Herveiile  de  Lyon,  Belle 
Lyonnaise  and  Medea  (award  silver-gilt  Flora 
medal).  Heesrs.  Barr  and  Son  contributed  a  grand 
coUeotion  of  hite  Tulips  (florists'  varieties  and  spe- 
cies) in  extenaive  variety,  many  of  the  latter  bebur 
valuable  as  decorative  flowers.  These  would  hove 
been  improved  had  they  been  sat  op  in  green  Moss 
initead  of  opon  white  p^r,  wbloh  was  alto- 


gether ont  of 'ObarBoter(sOver-Flora  medal).  From 
the  same  aonroe,  reoelvlog  a  similar  award,  came  a 
large  assortment  of  hardy  herbaceous  plsjits  and 
oot  flowers,  including  Anemone  polmata  alba,  Ha- 
leniom  Hoopesi,  a  rich  chrome  -  yellow,  with 
Peonies,  Irises,  Daffodils  and  Spineas,  altogether 
making  a  flne  display.  From  Messrs.  W.  Cotbush 
and  Sons  came  a  groopofprofosely-floweted  Brloas, 
as  E.  Cavandiahuitia,  jS.  Ejpencerlana,  E.  venMoosa 
grandiflora,  E.  ereota,  hfosh-white,  very  free,  and 
E.  oandldlaslma.  LaohnaUa  bUoba  major  and 
CyUsns  scoparias  Andreanns  were  also  well  shown 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Hr.  Tasker,  Hiddleton 
HaU,  Brentwood,  sent  another  group  of  dwarf 
Cannas,  flnely  flowered,  making  a  very  showy 
exhibit,  Inoluding  such  good.  sokIb  m  Mma. 
Crosy,  Amiral  Courbet,  Paul  Bruant,  Souvenir 
de  F.  Ghtnlain  and  others  (silver  w«"V"'ft«  ntadal). 
From  Hessrs.  Paul  and  Son  came  cat  examples 
of  Azalea  mollis  in  the  best  varieties ;  also  of  several 
choice  named  and  seedling  Rhododendrons,  com- 
prising  of  the  former  such  as  Sappho,  Blandy- 
uiom  and  Brooghtoni,  and  of  the  seedlings  some 
venr  nomiaing  crosses  between  Ks^yannm 
and  Fortonel,  of  wbiob  farther  note  will  be 
taken  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Hr.  F.  Cant, 
Colchester,  had'  Onotber  superb  collection  of  cut 
Roses  (Tea-soented  kinds),  making  a  really  fine 
exhibit.  The  finest  vera  The  Bride,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A  Prince,  Innooente  Firola,  lime.  Lamtnrd, 
Fmnolsoa  KrQger,  Hme.  de  WattevlUe,  Sunset, 
Marie  van  Houtto,  Ernest  Hetz,  Waban,  and 
Catherine  Mermet  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Hersrs.  Shnttleworth  and  Co.,  of  Peokham  Rye, 
and  Fleet,  Hants,  staged  a  good  assortment  of 
hardy  herbaceooa  and  alpine  plants  and  oat  flowers, 
which  made  a  very  bright  exhibit ;  these  included 
the  best  things  In  season,  as  the  earlier  Iris,  with 
Pyretbrums,  Fansles,  ko.  (award  silver 
medal).  The  same  firm  had  a  good  groop  useful 
decorative  plants,  fine  foliaged  and  flowering,  in- 
dndiog  a  good  fonn  of  LnUa  porpurata  (award 
bronie  Banksian  medal).  Hr.  Q.  Mount,  Canter- 
bnry,  set  up  two  boxes  of  fresh  flowers  of  cat 
Roses  in  good  varieties,  including  Har^cbol  Niel, 
Hrs.  John  Laing,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  others 
(award  bronze  Banksianmedal).Ur.  Charles  Tamer, 
Slough,  had  a  grand  exUtdt  of  the  new  Polyantba 
Rose,  Crimson  Rambler,  with  flowers  of  the  richest 
crimson  colour,  prodoced  in  dense  tmsses  in  a  most 
profnse  fashion.  This  flne  Rose  will  the  a{n>ear- 
ance  of  Uils  exhibit  make  its  made  as  a  garden 
variety. 

The  Hon.  E.  H.  Eilis,  Rosenan,  Datohet,  shoved 
a  singular-looking  variety  of  Kaampferia,  which  pro- 
dooes  Its  purple  and  white  flowers  close  to  the  scdl 
before  the  leaf  growth  starts.  Lord  Foley,  Rudey 
Lodge,  Esher,  showed  Eippeastoum  soUmdneflomm, 
with  a  long  tube-like  wnlte  flower  mora  in  the 
form  of  a  Lily  than  an  Amaryllis.  Hr.  T.  S.  Ware 
had  a  few  fine  flowers  of  bis  pure  yellow  self  Car- 
nation Pride  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  of  extra 
size  and  Terylnll.  Hessrs.  H.  Camidl  anfl  Son* 
had  a  flne  bcnfol  of  cnt  blooms  of  imniMiBe  else 
of  their  flne  strain  of  tuberous  Begonias,  both 
siogle  and  double.  Mr.  Biwes  had  a  few  choice 
kinds  of  Fritillaries  and  Cyolobotbras;  of  the 
former,  F.  reoarva  Is  a  flne  orange-scarlet,  and  of 
the  latter,  C.  pulchella  is  a  beautiful  pide  yellow 
variety, 

Prnit  Oommittee. 

There  wera  some  good  exhibits  before  this  com- 
mittee. Strawberries,  Figs,  and  Helons  were  well 
shown.  There  were  also  some  good  v^tablee, 
Uie  Tomatoes  and  Potatoes  being  remarkably  flne. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Hblos  Ingbstbb  Hybbid,  a  oross  between 
Coontess  and  Hero  of  LocUnge.  It  is  a  large 
white-fleshed  variety,  beantifuUy  netted,  slightly 
ribbed,  with  bright  golden  skin  and  rich  musk 
flavonr.  This  Helon  has  been  shown  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  late  in  the  year.  From  Hr.  E. 
Oilman,  Ingestre  Gardens,  Stafford. 

A  seedling  green-fleshed  Helon  was  sent  by  Hr. 
lUchings,  gardener  to  Dr.  Frankland,  The  Tews, 
Rugate,  of  mu<A  promise,  but  ni^  nearly  ripe. 
The  committee  requested  It  to  be  seat  again.  Mr. 


W.  ^ignlden  sent  Noble  Strawberries  ^wn  In  the 
agea,  the  plants  when  in  bloom  having  been 
protected,  thus  sbdwiog  the  earliness  of  the 
season,  the  favoozaUe  position  the  plants  are 
grown  in,  and  the  value  of  Moble  for  early 
fruiting. 

From  Aldenham  House,  Blslsee  (gaidener,  Mr. 
Beokett),  came  a  nice  dish  of  BritfahQaeaiiStimw- 
baity  of  larM  siie  and  good  eicdour.  From  8yon 
Hoose  Hr.  Wythes  sent  a  box  of  twraty-foor  Brown* 
Turkey  Figs,  very  flne  fruits.  From  the  last  named 
were  also  sent  rnritlng  branches  of  the  Old  Red 
Tomato,  bearing  heavy  clusters  of  ripe  and  green 
froit.  These  were  sent  toshow  ita value  asan  ewly 
yariely  whsn  grown  through  the  winter.  A  dlu 
at  Perfeotlon  Ton»toas,  also  a  dish  of  Snowdn^ 
Potato  at  large  siM  and  with  clear  white  skin  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Beokett.  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  ^bury 
Park  Gwdens,  sent  a  new  Beam  named  Delioiaus ; 
this  may  be  termed  a  hybrid  between  the  dwarf 
French  Bean  and  the  ronner.  It  Is  verj  much 
like  Button's  Tender  and  True,  a  new  Bean  of  great 
merit,  oertifloated  at  Chiswick  recently.  The  pods 
aro  broader  than  those  of  Canadian  Wondo*,  wbtto, 
and  produced  In  great  quantity.  These  bad  been 
grown  In  a  lato  Peach  hoose,  Mr.  Leach  aJsi> 
Chelsea  Qei^Peas,  a  nice  dish  gathered  from 
plants  in  the  open  planted  January  25  and  ready 
early  in  May,  thus  showing  Its  earliness.  Duke  oc 
Albany  in  pod  and  Autocrat  in  bloom  and-fdaated 
at  tdie  same  timd  wan  also  sbomi.  Mr.  Leaohalso 
contributed  several  varieties  of  Lettuce,  the  best 
being  Tennis  Ball  and  Perfect  Oem.  Leaoh^ 
Winter  White,  a  Cos  Lettuce,  is  stated  to  be  the 
earliest  Cos  vulety  grown.  Brown  Cos,  which  waa 
sent  for  comparison,  was  much  later.  Mr.  Bond. 
Eistead  House,  Oodalming,  sent  Veiteh's  Karilwt 
of  All  Cabbage,  eown  in  heat  In  Janoaiy  «d  ready 
f or  Qse  in  May. 


Professor  Cheshire, in  his  lecture  on  "How  to 
Solve  Chemical  Questions  Conoeming  the  Sdl 
without  Chemistry,"  stated  that  the  time  allowed 
would  not  permit  him  to  go  as  thoroagbly  into  the 
matter  as  he  ooold  have  wished.  He  also  r^etted 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  show  some  of 
the  experiments  he  had  Intended  to.  He  stated 
that  every  gardener  and  cultivator  stood  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  as  they  often  did  not  know  the  wants 
of  the  soil  or  Its  requirements.  There  were  twelve 
kinds  of  food  upon  which  the  chemist  relied. 
These  he  named  and  gave  the  component  parts  of 
each,  and  demonstrated  on  the  blackboard  the 
value  of  each  for  the  food  of  [dants.  Leguminous 
plants  rob  the  earth  greatiy,  and  mostly  without- 
giving  book  in  food  any  part  of  the  plant  Tfaoogh 
there  wera  twelve  kinas  of  food,  it  did  not  mean 
that  eiioh  of  tiiese  was  neoessazy  to  the  plant ;  in- 
deed, the  gardener  ooold  well  dispente  with  many 
of  them ;  for  instance,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  could 
hardly  be  required.  Nitrogen  is  essential  to  plant 
life,  and  phosphates,  lime  or  chalk  are  of  great 
assistance  to  the  cnltiivator  and  of  much  value  to 
such  crops  as  require  salt  Many  roots  reqoire 
soluble  manures.  Ihese  nan  be  given  when  the 
wants  of  the  soli  are  ascertained.  The  cultivator 
requires  to  know  what  bis  soil  contains  and  for- 
merly applied  to  the  chemist  He  wanted  the  gar- 
dener to  determine  for  himself  the  qoontity  of 
food  required  for  different  soils  and  the  variooa 
plants  that  required  anoh  food.  The  fertillQr  of  the 
soil  must  be  o(»isidered,  and  what  is  absent  made 

food  to  give  life  and  vigour.  Farmyard  manon  of 
igh  qoality  possesses  all  the  oonstitnent  parte  of 
the  food  the  plants  require  in  many  cases  ;  hence, 
its  adaptability  and  value,  but  in  certain  soils  more 
than  farmyard  manure  Is  required,  so  that  it'  is  not 
dodrable  to  use  It  in  every  case,  and  in  some  it  is 
not  wanted  at  all.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprecate 
the  valae  of  farmyard  or  animal  manure.  Of  late 
years  there  had  been  immense  progreas  in  the 
application  of  nitrogen  and  superphosphates.  He 
gave  an  Instance  of  the  value  of  this  manure  on 
the  heavy  day  lands  of  Oxfordshire,  where 
wbeat  was  now  being  grown  profitably.  He  stated 
such  crops  as  Beans  take  in  a  cert^n  amount  of 
nitrogen,  and  this  Uwuld  be  ratomed  to  the  lud 
For  instance,  <Tgigii^^d^4$y@r@§iie 
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give  food.  If  the  graen  tops  oonld  be  ntUised 
or  retarned  to  the  soil,  the  Isod  would  be  the 
gainer.  Some  soili  defioieDt  in  fvtuh  or  saper- 
phoaphatee  reqolre  more  than  one  manure;  io 
others  kafnit  ia  required.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  good 
for  lome  crops  and  nnsnltable  to  otben.  For  in- 
e^anoa,  Beaas  do  not  reqniia  soda';  indeed,  it  ie 
Injnrionf,  potaifa  being  wanted  ia  their  case. 
There  are  other  menares  not  offered'  to  the 
poUio  of  great  valae  and  not  high  1q  price  when 
their  value  Is  taken  into  ooniider^ion.  Phonihate 
of  ammonia,  though  not  a  market  commodity,  ia 
an  excellent  nuuinre  and  inraloable  to  the  culti- 
vator. The  value  of  digging  in  graen  otaf»  into 
the  edl  was  folly  gone  iato.a  point,  he  stated, 
wbl6h  wan'  mach  neglected. .  A.  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  proposed  to  Prof.  Cheshire,  after 
several  qaastktns  bad.  been,  asked,'  for  the  able 
manner  in  whloh  he  bad  treated  the  qnestloo  of 
Boils  and  manures  and  for  tiie  waj  be  bad  so  follj 
nplained  the  matter. 


The  (hardeners'  Orpban  Fond.— The  com- 
mittee of  the  fond  met  at  the  Horticaltnral  Clab 
Hotel,  Windaor,  on  the  6th  last,  under  the  cbalrman- 
sMp  of  Hr.  William  Marsball,  there  bring  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  The  boo.  secretary,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barron,  annoDDoed  that  the  receipt*  at  the 
xeoent  dinner  amonnted  to  £482  ee.  6d.  In  additicm 
to  the  promieaof  £100  from  the  cUreotore  of  the 
G  trdMUng  and  Forestry  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Conrt. 
H.R.H.  the  DaohesB  of  Albany  bad  oontrlboted 
£5,  and  bis  Giaoia  the  Doke  of  Portland  £2. 
AmoDg  the  special  receipts  reported  were  from  the 
Manchester  Local  Committee,  £2  lOe.  6d  ;  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Hawkhnrjt,  £1 ;  and  Mr.  V.  UUler.  Margate, 
£1.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks  ware  psued  to  Baroo 
F.  de  Rothschild,  M.P..  for  prestdii^  at  the  dinner, 
slso  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Sir  John  T.  D. 
Llewellyn,  Bart,  and  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  and  also 
to  those  who  famished  flowers  for  the  decoration 
of  the  tablsj:  Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  J.  Walker,  J.  Smith  (Meotmoia),  Q. 
Wytboe  (Syon)^  and  W.  O.  Head.  Orystai  Fkbwe. 


-  The  vaafhar  In  Vast  Barte.— The  past  week 
was  the  sixteenth  warm  and  the  tenth  dry  week 
that  vre  have  bad  in  snooeasion.  The  present 
drooght  has  now  lasted  sixty-eight  days,  daring 
which  time  rain  has  fallen  on  but  five  days,  and 
to  the  total  depth  of  only  three- tenths  of  an  inch, 
or  about  one-^teenth  of  what  mfty  be  regarded 
as  a  seasonable  rainfell  for  the  same  period.  Dur- 
ing the  week  the  temperature  of  the  ground  at  1 
foot  deep  has  risen  from  ST°  to  61°,  and  at  2  feet 
deep  from  56°  to  67°,  and  Is  now  9°  and  8'  warmer 
at  these  depths  than  at  the  end  of  the  same  week 
last  year.  On  no  day  duHog  the  week  did  the 
record  of  bright  sunshine  fall  below  eight  hours, 
and  on  five  days  exceeded  eleven  hours.  It  Is 
simeiriiat  oorloos  to  notice  that  the  total  rainfall 
sioee  tlie  banning  of  the  present  year  exceeds 
that  for  the  samie  period  in  1892  1^  1^  inches. 
Fortunately  for  vegetation  and  also  for  the  springs, 
the  fall  of  r^Q  during  tbe  past  winter  was  quite  np 
to  the  average,  wfaUe  February  provad  singnlarly 
wet.~li.M.,S0rk/Mtntied. 

Waada.— It  certainly  is  the  case  that  each  s 
Fsasoo  as  is  the  present  Is  one  of  t^e  best  for  the 
destruction  of  weeds  ever  known,  and  that  these 
garden  pesta  should  be  not  only  scarce,  but  abao- 
lot^  non-axlstent.  It  is  a  surprise  to  And  a  gar- 
den DOW  where  weeds  are.  When  it  is  said  that 
were  a  good  rainfall  to  come  crops  wonld  grow 
amazingly,  so  must  it  be  remembered  that  weeds 
would  grow  amasingly  also.  It  seems  to  be  little 
less  than  madness,  therefore,  to  allow  weeds  to 
get  any  hold  this  dry  weather.  Hoelag  not  merely 
kills  weeds,  It  movents  them,  and  tbe  gardener 
who  has  kept  Uie  surface  soil  among  his  crops 
frequently  moved  will  find  when  rain  oomes 
that  constant  hoelag  baa  killed  seeds  in  the 
wocess  of  gmninatitm  as  well  as  livbur  plants. 
On  tba  other  hud.  when  ttaa  'tm(n  oomeB,  tiie 


work  of  j^antjng,  on^^dng,  at  otbetwlse  fllliog 
vacant  §m  will  leave  veiy  littie  tima  for  weed  de- 
strnctjon. — A.  D. 

Sand  for  outtingv. — For  years  I  have  rooted 
many  kinds  of  soft -rooted  subjects,  such  as 
Fachsias,  GoleUKs,  Marguerites,  ko.,  in  nothing  but 
sand,  and  with  good  results.  In  faot,  I  have  not 
stopped  at  soft-wooded  snbjecta,  but  have  been 
eqiudly  soccessfol  in  striking  Bose  cuttings  in  tbe 
same  way,  especially  Maricbal  NIel,  in  ^  spring, 
nslog  the  partly  hardened  sboote  after  tbe  flowers 
were  cut  In  April.  Tbe  way  I  treated  these  latter  was 
to  get  a  roughly  made  box,  without  a  bottom,  6 
inches  wide  and  about  2  feet  long,  making  each 
end  so  that  it  would  fit  on  to  a  4-inch  hot-water 
pipe  in  the  Cucumber  or  Melon  house,  A  narrow 
groove  was  cat  in  the  inside  near  tbe  top  so  that 
a  square  of  glass  would  fit  it,  allowing  a  slight 
slope  for  condensed  mdstare  to  nra  to  one  end. 
Over  the  pipe  a  few  fresh  leaves  were  laid  to  pre- 
vent the  sand  failing  throogh  if  it  should  get  dry, 
as  It  Is  sure  to  do  close  to  the  hot-water  pipe. 
A  thickness  of  about  4  inches  of  sand  was  put  in 
the  box.  the  outttngs  dibbled  Id  firmly,  the  sand 
kept  moUt  and  tbe  cuttings  air-td|£bt,  except  for  a 
short  time  every  momiag.  Id  this  way  no  tronble 
was  experienced  in  rooting  tbe  oat^gs.  Soft- 
wooded  suUecta  root  readily  in  saacers  of  sand 
kept  wet  and  stood  on  the  hot* water  pipes.— B.  M. 


Public  Gardens. 


An  open  space  for  Olerfcenwall.— The  Open 
Spaces  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
have  reoommended  that  the  £10,000  received  from 
the  Postmaster-General,  io  lieu  of  the  reservation  as 
an  open  apace  of  a  portion  of  the  Coldbath  Fields 
Prison  site,  ntillaed  for  pared  poet  purposes,  should 
be  devotad  to  the  acquisition  of  a  ^ot  of  land  (to 
be  laid  out  as  a  raeraatlon  gnmna)  abutting  on 
Bosebery  Annue  at  Kqw  Blver  Head. 

Open  spaces.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  tbe 
MetropoUtan  Public  Gardens  Aesooiation,  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Earl  of  Meatb,  chairman, 
presiding,  a  donation  of  £10  10s.  was  announced 
from  the  Vintners'  Company.  Progress  was  re- 
ported with  regard  to  the  'b^ing  out  of  Victoria 
Wrk  Cemetery,  St.  Thomas's  Square,  B ,  and  the 
acqDisitloo  of  the  Hilly  Fields,  S.E.,  for  which 
about  £1200  was  Btill  required.  Seats  were  granted 
for  the  Fulbam  Palace  Bead  Becreation  Ground 
and  for  Brompton  Boad,  and  a  member  undertook 
to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  oovered  seat 
to  bold  tventy  people  on  Wandsworth  Common. 
It  was  agreed  to  snbsortbe  £100  towards  the 
pnrohase  of  a  proposed  addition  .  to  Highbury 
Fields,  should  this  Islington  Vestiy  oonfaribnte  an 
adequate  amount,  and  to  assist  in  tbe  movonent 
ffjT  securing  as  a  public  recreation  ground  a  part 
of  tbe  Millbauk  Prison  site,  a  similar  scheme 
having  been  |Homoted  by  the  association  some 
years  ago.  Letters  were  rend  from  the  Islington 
Vestry  andertaking  the  maintvoance  as  a  pablic 
garden  of  an  opeu  space  la  Fenn  Road,  N.,  if  the 
association  acquired  the  lease  and  laid  out  tbe 
ground ;  from  tbe  London  Scdiool  Board,  agreeing 
to  open  the  playgrounds  of  twdve  more  soboola  on 
Saturdays  and  to  consider  further  afqplicatlons  on 
their  merits ;  and  from  the  vestry  of  St.  Mary 
Staioiog,  deoliniiw  to  permit  the  association  to 
lay  out  and  open  tbe  ohnrohyardln  Oat  Lane,  E.C., 
but  expressing  an  Intention  to  do  the  work  itself, 
though  keeping  the  ground  dosed  as  at  present. 
It  was  decided  to  repeat  the  ottw  made  some  time 
ago  to  lay  oat  Barthdomew  Square,  Old  Street, 
EC. 

Inaacta  in  Dendrobinma.— I  latdy  found 
that  some  of  the  DendioUums  were  infested  vrith 
the  small  beetle,  specimens  of  which  I  enclose. 
This  seems  a  terrible  pest,  and  I  do  not  know  bow 
far  its  ravages  may  extend.  The  plants  infested 
are.  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  but  few,  and  the  Insects 
appear  to  have  been  Imported  on  either  p.  Dal- 


honsianum  or  D.  formosum.  The  jdants  of  foimo- 
aum  were  h*ng<wg  aatx  to  Dalhounanum,  and  both 
wen  badly  attacked,  also  some  nobile  and  Bry- 
merianum  which  were  dose  b7>  I  i^t  onoe  care- 
fully examined  all  the  plants  and  removed  those 
where  anytraoea  of  the  beetle  were  to  be  seen, 
and  bavs  cut  away  and  burnt  aD  tnfeoted  bulbs. 
Meanwhile  I  have  had  seme  under  bell-gtanaa  and 
placed  pieces  of  Dendiobe  bulbs  near  them.  Into 
whioh  In  abont  ten  hours  Uie  insects  had  bored  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inob.  I  also  placed  someone  shoots 
under  the  bell-glasses  and  they  attacked  tbese  as 
fredyasthe  Oendrobe  bulbs.  ■  I  enclose  a  piaoa 
for  yon  to  see.  I  see  In  a  reoent  issue  of  Ths 
Gabdbh  it  Is  mentioned  as  attaddag'  In  the  od- 
leotion  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  D.  FhalMopais,  but 
my  plants  of  this  variety  are  I4>parantly  free.  My 
object  in  sending  this  letter  is  to  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that  this  is  Ukely  to  be  a  vary  serious  trouble 
if  not  very  persistently  watched  for  and  eradi- 
cated, and  I  believe  ihe  (»tly  way  is  to  bum  the 
afieoted  [dants  at  whatever  cost,  as  the  Insects 
are  not  easUy  detsotad  until  th^  get  a  little  war 
up  tbe  bdb.  As  you  will  see,  the  addt  speot- 
mens  are  bright  brown  in  odour  and  sovody 
so  large  as  a  pin  bead.  Whether  they  fly  or 
not,  I  cannot  say.  They  do  not  appear  to  bore  in 
an  upward  direction,  but  to  eat  right  through,  and 
then  most  go  up  on  the  ontdde  of  tbe  bulb  attd 
enter  tffia-  I  ^  veiy  mndi  eU%ed  any 
information  any  of  your  readm  irbo  have  had 
experience  of  this  insect  can  give  me,  and  I  hope 
these  lines  may  be  tbe  means  of  putting  others  on 
the  dert  to  prevent  such  a  pest  gaiidng  a  footing 
amongst  their  jphuU.— W.  H.  Zmm,  TmU  Pai* 
Gar  dint.  New  Barnet. 

Alaopbila  podophylla  (T.,  Biggie).— \  think 
tbe  Bpecimen  yoa  seod,  which  yon  «y  came  from 
Hong  Kong,  must  be  this  siwdes.  Tbe  fronds  are 
bipinnate  and  tfae  potds  entire,  with  toothed  edges. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  tdl  growing,  neither  do  I  think  it 
is  in  coltivation  in  this  country.  It  is  a  preat  pity 
that  we  cannot  import  seme  stems  io  a  Uvug  Statei 
this  Fern  and  many  oOiers  would  be  weleome  addi- 
tions to  our  fjant  bouses.— W. 
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If  M.:  pott  fTft,  U.  Drf.  Qmpltl*  Kt  af  toluma  qf  Tbb 
OAKSItr  /ram  iU  mntmoiffinnit  (0  tnd  «^  18M,/i>r(|F-lm 
pnec,  cloth,  £30  lit. 

"Gardening  IHustrated"  Monthly  Parts.  —  tam 

Jcuraat  U  im'iliiAtd  t»  atalln  b9u»d  MoHtM])  ParU,  in  xkifk 
jont  it  i$  mini  tiiilaVt  for  rtfinnct  pneiotu  to  Uu  iMM^^tht 
jnarig  volaiiui.    Frier  bd.;  poitfrti,  W. 

'  Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Pans.— r*** >•«  imH  ii 

publMfl  in  Tuallg  f/ounit  Moitttilii  ParU,  in  MtMek  fyrviit  ia 
Moit  nvilalilt  .for  rt/rrmcr  }>rrrioui  (■>  tkt  iMM  ^  th€  jftaHf 
volumt*.    Pritr  W  ,-  poM /rrt,  M. 

"HSPdy  FI(.wers."-Oirinff  rf««Tt/<(iWM  ^  ■i>w«nf4 
Ihi-Urn  hiindrtfl  nf  t/n  MO«t  oi-Hametitai  tpttitt,  vUk  dirtetiott» 
for  llitir  arrangfiiuni,  eultarr,  Ae.    Fifth  and  Popular  Bitilioti, 
U.;  poftfift,  1».  */. 

"The  Garden  Annual '  for  t883.  —  Contain*  Alpha- 
brtical  titt*  of  all  Branrlit*  of  thr  ttorlirultural  Trade.  TJi* 
Litttiif  Oarilrim  and  rounlrii  Stat*  (containing  ortr  9000/ hart 
litc*  rt'H  cartfullf  and  titrnnii'tlii  rerintd,  attd  art  adiaittttS  tit 
bt  tht  malt  comfiltti  trer  publiiJird.    Prift  I*..-  bif  pott,  I*.  W, 

Alt  of  otif.tadtrt  rho  art  inttrcwtrd  in  tht  tmptorrmtnt  q, 
cottatft' homt*  art  inrilrd  to  lulp  um  Io  mvte  CotlSffe  Gar- 
dening iTiown.  11  >■«  puhlifh'd  at  Iht  rtrg  hvftl  price  to 
nutt  tht  tranli  <^  thotr/or  Kkoin  it  i*  inltMdtd,  and  copia  ttUl 
be  ttnt  for  diitriiulien,fite,  fiy  eJU  piMiaktn,Mtitn.  Camtt 
ami  Oin^sy,  £a  ftUt  Saikv^,  lO^oM  ifUl,  B.C . 
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••ntitoaiiM 
TOohdoMBODdHatitn:  ohHualtwHMr;  bat 
Tmm  Axt  mma  m  Hum."— Aat^pMn, 


Kitchen  Garden. 


TOMATOES  FOR  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

It  m  more  eapeoially  in  the  smaller  gardens 
where  convenienoe  for  growing  Tomatoes  under 
glass  is  limifced  that  the  grower  has  to  rely 
upon  what  may  be  produced  from  the  open 
air,  the  supply,  more  or  less  as  the  case  may 
be,  depending  largely  u^n  the  weather  which 
may  be  experienced  during  the  laber  summer 
months.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  pre- 
sent season,  at  least  so  far  at  any  rate,  will  no 
doubt  act  as  a  further  incentive  to  those 
growers  who  may  be  wavering  in  their  dedaion 
whether  to  try  again  or  not  The  character  of 
the  season  may  oertaioly  make  or  mar  the 
crop,  althongh  this  alone  must  not  be  relied 
upcm  if  the  grower  is  to  be  rewarded  for  his 
pains  in  securing  a  good  crop  of  well-ripened 
fruit.  Aocfwding  to  present  appearances,  this 
should  be  a  good  season  for  Tomatoes,  as  the 

Clanta  are  looking  remarkably  well,  the  growth 
eiog  well  matured.  In  fact  the  weather  has 
be^n  so  favourable,  that  the  plants  prepared  for 
open-air  planting,  that  is,  if  my  own  may  be 
taken  as  the  condition  generally,  are  already 
setting  their  first  trusses  of  fruit.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  if  open-air  Tomatoes  are  to  be 
grown  successfully,  late  plants  are  of  little  or 
no  value,  the  season  being  over  before  the 
fruits  commence  to  ripen.  Plants  which  are 
still  in  a  backward  state  should  be  further  en- 
couraged to  make  up  lost  tame  by  keeping  them 
in  a  fairly  warm  stmcture,  lo  as  to  fit  them  for 
planting  durins  the  ear^  part  (tf  June.  Others 
which  are  well  advanced  ahonld  be  kept  in  a 
greenhouse,  thia  hardening  them  off  and  also 
favouring  a  more  matured  or  woody  growth. 
There  should  not  be  the  least  difBcuIly  in  get- 
ting plants  with  the  first  trusses  set  if  such 
varieties  axe  being  grown  as  Conference,  Early 
Rul^,  Earliest  of  All,  or  even  Ham  Oreen, 
all  being  excellent  varieties  for  free  setting ; 
therefore  well  adapted  for  open-air  culture. 
With  good  plants  of  the  varieties  named  or 
other  known  approved  sorts,  the  foundation  of 
a  good  start  will  have  been  made. 

As  to  which  is  the  best  form  to  train  the 
plants  in,  it  matters  little  if  a  definite  principle 
IB  decided  upon.  Plants  which  have  been  well 
prepared  and  are  not  drawn  succeed  well  as 
sin^e  cordons,  even  when  growing  against  oom- 
paratively  low  walls.  They  commence  to  fruit 
within  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  the  ground,  aod 
this  checks  them  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
leader  growinff  too  much  ahead,  all  ride  shoots 
beiug  removed  as  soon  as  perceived.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  train  a  few  laterals  in  after- 
wazids  if  so  desired.  In  starting  the  plants, 
two  or  three  leaders  may  also  Sb  taken  up, 
these  being  each  treated  on  the  principle  of  a 
single  stem  or  cordon.  This  part  of  the  routine 
must  be  insisted  upon,  for  if  allowed  to  run 
wild,  little  or  no  fruit  will  be  the  result.  Nor 
will  any  fruit  be  produced  if  the  side  shoots  are 
allowed  to  first  grow  well  ahead,  and  then  be 
pruned  back,  as  it  is  called.  I  have  seen  many 
instanoes  of  the  result  of  such  treatment,  Uie 
flowen  being  small  and  dropping  off  instead  ctf 


setting,  and  all  the  while  the  grower  wonder- 
ing at  the  cause  of  the  failure.  A  south  aspect 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  Tomatoes,  but  in 
a  fine  season  good  plants  will  fruit  freely  on  a 
western  site.  In  either  )f  these  positions 
after  the  long  peried  of  drought,  moisture  in 
the  soil  will  be  very  deficient,  for  although 
Tomatoes  are  not  lovers  of  moisture 
over  the  foliage,  yet  with  a  hot  sun  for 
several  hours  duly  this  must  not  be  lacking  at 
the  roots.  The  soil  in  many  instances  is  no 
doubt  in  a  sufficiently  fertile  state  to  promote 
a  healthy  and  frui^ul  growth,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  often  just  the  reverse ; 
and  if  success  is  to  be  assured,  it  must 
be  suitably  prepared  either  by  adding  fresh 
compost  or  the  elements  needed  in  a  concen- 
trated form.  Heavily  charging  the  soil  with 
animal  manures  tends  to  grossnees,  and  plants 
in  this  state,  in  addition  to  bearing  no  fruit, 
are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  No  one 
can  gainsay  tfae  hat  that  excellent  crops  of 
Tomatoes,  free  from  disease,  have  been  prb- 
duced  solely  by  the  aid  of  animal  manures,  but 
this  only  when  used  judiciously.  The  advo- 
cates of  poverty  at  the  roots  to  induce  fertilil^ 
would,  if  they  planted  their  Tomatoes  under 
such  conditionB,  soon  find  out  the  unreason- 
ableness of  their  teachings.  Where  the  ground 
is  somewhat  poor,  take  out  small  stations,  say 
18  inches  square  and  1  foot  in  depth.  Into 
this  space  plafle  some  fertUe  garden  soil,  not 
necessarily  fresh  loam,  although  a  littJe,  if  to 
spare,  would  not  be  wasted  upon  them.  Soil 
that  will  grow  good  Potatoes  will  produce  like 
crops  of  Tomatoes.  Some  burned  refuse  and 
also  some  pulverised  horse  manure  should  be 
added.  Instead  of  the  pulverised  horse  manure 
and  burned  refuse,  a  little  bone  superphos|^te 
and  kainit— these  containing  the  elements 
needed  to  sustain  a  healthy  and  fruitful  growth 
— ma^  be  added  to  the  soil  prerioua  to 
planting. 

Planting,  which  should  be  done  early  in 
June,  having  taken  place,  it  now  remains  to 
apply  water  at  the  roots,  so  as  to  sustain  a 
healthy  growth,  there  also  bein^  quite  sufficient 
nutriment  in  the  soil  without  either  liquid  or  a 
top-dressing  of  a  good  fertiliser  being  needed 
until  a  crop  of  fruit  has  set.  At  this  time  a 
little  assistance  in  this  way  will  be  of  benefit, 
more  especially  if  the  weather  should  be  hot 
and  sunny,  the  fertilisers  being  washed  in  with 
clear  water.  After  being  once  set  out,  some 
people  think  that  little  or  no  water  applied  arti- 
fici^Iy  is  needed,  but  this  is  an  error.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  weather  should  change  to  a  dull 
riod  wititi  rain,  then,  of  course,  ^e  drier  the 
tter ;  but  otherwise  the  pluits  will  take  a 
good  supply.  If  smtable  acnl  is  provided  for 
the  plants  to  root  into  and  they  are  duly  sup- 
plied with  water,  with  applications  of  liquid 
or  rich  top-dressiugs  later  on.  Tomatoes  suc- 
ceed well  in  raised  narrow  borders.  In  this 
case  all  that  is  needed  is  a  stout  plank  placed 
on  edge  a  distance  of  18  inches  from  the  wall, 
or  the  soil  may  be  kept  in  position  by  loose 
bricks,  so  as  to  form  a  low  retaining  wall. 
Large  pots,  or  even  Seakale  pots,  may  be  like- 
wise used,  theee  being  half  plunged,  good  orope 
of  fruit  being  the  result  If  so  confined  at  the 
roots,  watering  and  feeding  must  be  attended 
to,  this  being  doubly  necessary  to  support  the 
weight  of  frmt  and  to  keep  the  folia^  healthy. 
When  this  latter  becomes  ourled,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  sufficient  support  is  not  biaing  given. 

A.  YOUKG. 


Prevention  of  Turnip  and  Braaaica  fly, 
— On  all  Bides  one  hears  of  wholesale  destruction 
— on  aocount  of  the  loog  period  of  drought  and 


parching  easterly  winds — of  the  yooiig  seedling 
Tamips  and  the  various  winter  greens  and  Broo- 
coll.  When  this  happens  to  sowing  after  sowing, 
ft  does  not  aogur  weU  for  the  fatare  winter  green 
vegetables.  Even  if  the  seedlings  escape  total 
destruction,  they  are  so  weakened,  that  they  rarely 
afterwards  take  on  a  free  growth.  BUo^ieBS  of 
the  heart  I  also  attrlbate  to  the  fly.  In  writing 
of  the  Bnda  Kale  (p.  370;.  Hr.  J.  C.  Tallaok  makes 
mention  of  the  Kales  being  sown  on  a  rather  poor 
seed-bed.  This  I  ci>iuider  a  great  mistake,  as  the 
growth  being  so  slow,  especially  in  a  dry  time, 
the  seedlings  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  fly. 

have  perfect  immunity  from  tbese  destructive 
pests  by  liRhUy  dostlng^  the  seedlings  over  every 
morning  mthont  exo^>ti<ni  with  soot  The  dust- 
ing is  commraced  two  or  three  days  after  sowing. 
This  will  be  found  much  safer  than  waiting  ontll 
the  seedlings  are  visible.  Very  likely,  If  this  is 
waited  for,  the  cnltivAtor  will  find  upon  looking 
closely  Into  the  plants  that  destruction  has  alrea^ 
commenced.— A.  Touno. 

Field  crops  of  Potatoes.— Seldom  have  these 
been  planted  under  more  favourable  conditions  than 
during  the  present  season.  All  the  Potatoes  Uiat 
were  pat  in  early  have  come  up  r^:ularly  and 
grown  away  without  being  cat  down  by  frosts, 
and  if  the  same  favourable  oonditions  continue, 
very  early  cr<^  may  be  expected.  Late 
Potatoes  generally  follow  some  kind  of  crop  that  Is 
not  cleared  from  the  ground  before  April,  bat  this 
season  an  unasnally  large  area  was  cleared  in  time 
for  the  work,  as  owing  to  the  brilliant  weather 
in  March  and  April,  both  early  and  late  Broc- 
coli and  all  klnids  of  green  stnfl  were  fdroed 
up  into  flower  quite  a  mrath  btfore  th»  usual  date, 
and  had  to  be  cleared  off  at  any  price,  and  now 
late  or  main  crop  Potatoes  are  being  got  in.  The 
soil  is  exceptionally  dry  for  the  period  of  the  year, 
bat  happily  Potatoes  rarely  saffer  so  mnch  from 
lack  of  moisture  as  tfae  excess  of  rain,  and  if  we 
only  get  a  good  downpour  before  the  month  <tf  Vaj 
ii  out,  the  Potato  crop  will  be  safe.  Prices  have 
not  ruled  high  at  any  period  of  the  past  year,  but 
the  diffioolty  is  to  find  any  crop  that  is  more  cer^ 
tain  of  retaralog  something  f^r  the  grower  than 
Potatoes.  At  present  Potatoes  bold  the  first  place 
on  the  list,  at  least  on  suitable  land.  —  X.  G-., 
Sants,  April  30. 


TOMATOBa  TO  FRUIT  IN  SPRING. 

SoHB  two  years  ago  last  Aagast  I  bad  a  few  To- 
mato plants  that  had  been  left  over  from  a  late 
sowing  in  4^ inch  pots,  and  cuttings  having  suffered 
^m  fog  tfae  previoas  wtoter,  I  potted  tfaese  plants 
into  7*inoh  pots  and  kq>t  them  ^nnged  in  tin  open 
in  coal  ashes.  Uie  result  being  a  sturdy  growth. 
They  were  taken  into  a  vinery  at  rest  In  October, 
being  studded  with  fimit  and  flower-trasses.  In 
December  they  were  nearly  aU  placed  In  warmth, 
and  gave  some  nice  fruits  in  February  and  March. 
Seeing  how  well  these  bard-grown  plants  new  and 
resisted  fog  over  others  more  higUy  cnlnvated,  I 
have  since  sown  in  August  for  winter  or  eariy 
spring  fruiting,  and  so  far  have  had  good  crops. 
The  plants  are  saperior  to  those  raised  from  cut- 
tings and  commence  to  set  the  fruit  freely  lo  Feb- 
ruary, thus  giving  a  heavy  crop  quite  two  months 
earlier  than  those  raised  early  in  the  year.  I  used 
to  raise  Tomatoes  from  cuttings  for  the  supply  of 
early  froit,  but  I  do  not  do  so  now.  When  grow- 
ing the  Tomato  for  winter,  it  is  best  to  rely  upon 
gwd  loam  imd  tnnit  manures,  growing  the  plants 
as  sturdy  as  possible.  Manures  may  be  given 
early  in  the  year  as  soon  as  a  good  set  of 
fruit  is  secured.  I  have  tried  several  methods 
at  the  time  of  introducing  the  plants  into  more 
warmth,  such  as  giving  a  Is^er  shift,  planting  out 
and  plunging  the  pots  the  pfaunts  have  been 
wintered  in.  The  last  Is  the  most  satisfootory. 
If  plunging  is  adopted,  it  should  be  done  tho- 
roughly. I  plunge  well  over  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
and  fresh  roots  are  emitted  from  the  stem  and  the 
soil  is  soon  a  mass  of  roots.  The  bottoms  of  the 
pots  are  placed  on  a  bard  eoal  asfa  bottom.  This 
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keeps  domi  nmk  growth.  To  show  how  well  the 
pl&nts  fralt,  I  hare  had  them  in  bearing  over  six 
moQtht,  doing  eqaaUy  as  well  as  the  sesdlings  bowd 
In  Jannarj.  Whm  flisfe  plangsd,  diyoess  at  the 
root  before  the  plants  take  hud  of  the  new  com- 
post mnst  be  guarded  against,  as  this  wUl  oaose 
any  bloom  Just  opeoiog  to  drop,  and  thls^  first 
bloom  ia  spscialty  reqolred  to  give  the  supply  dar- 
ing Harob,  an  the  f raita  formed  before  the  end  of 
the  year  will  give  tiie  first  fmits ;  these  will  only 
ba  mediam-^ted,  bat  the  bloom  formed  when 

f>laoed  in  warmth  will  be  all  that  may  be  reqaired 
t  moistare  is  daly  attended  to,  as  till  new  sarfaoe 
roots  are  made  the  plants,  having  a  mass  of  rootifiD 
the  pots,  will  need  more  m^stare.  It  is  well 
kaown  that  Tomatoes  set  with  difficalty  in  t^e 
winter ;  indeed  they  rarely  set,  and  by  getting  a 
good  set  before  the  dark  days,  keeping  oool  and 
on  the  dry  side  afterwards,  one  is  asstiied  of  some 
fntit  early,  as  in  Jannary  and  later  with  favoor- 
aUe  weather  the  plants  push  out  twenty  of  towet' 
tranea.  These  catef  ally  fertilised^  wl^  air  left  on 
the  house  dally,  will  provide  the  crop  for  a  saoces- 
sion.  I  do  not  give  these  plants  too  much  heat, 
and  always  endearoac  to  leave  air  on  the  house. 
It  is  nsdeis  to  attempt  the  growth  of  the  large 
ehj'settiiig  varieties,  those  with  ribbed  w  oorru- 
giUed  frafts  doing  best,  some  Tari«t(es  being 
nmoh  stardiflT  than  others.  Q,  Wtthhb. 


RUNNER  BBA.NS— ORNAMENTAL  AND 
USEFUL. 

Of  the  omammtal  character  of  runner  Beans 
thwe  can  be  no  two  bpiniooB,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  owneia  of  small  gardens 
more  especially  riiould  not  take  greater  ad- 
Tantajp  d  this  diaraoterifltic  as  well  aa  their 
undemaUe  uaefalnesa.  Who  on  walking  or 
riding  through  the  vegetable-growinj^  districts 
round  London  has  not  been  greatly  impressed 
by  Mm  glorious  mass  of  scarlet  presented  by 
too  fields  of  runnor  Beans  ?  If  they  were  not 
in  the  secret  they  would  not  think  this  effect 
was  produced  by  Scarlet  Runners,  for  the 
simple  reason  there  is  nothing  running  about 
them.  If  they  were  allowed  to  run,  they  must 
be  either  staked  up  or  prove  useless,  a  mass  of 
haulm  producing  few  or  no  pods  and  not 
much  colour,  Theee  Beans  are  kept  closely 
stopped,  all  running  growths  being  snipped  off 
once  and  sometimes  twice  a  week  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  Thus  treated,  they 
push  extra  strong  flower-spikes  in  abnndanoe, 
and  ctHitinna  to  present'  a  gfty  appearance  for 
two  or  three  montiis.  I^rsonally,  I  would 
rather  see  Sc:irlet  Runners  in  a  garden  than 
•oarlet  Creraniums,  or,  to  give  them  their  correct 
title,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  though,  p^iaps,  I 
am  somewhat  prejudiced  against  tiie  utter 
showy  plants  owing  to  having  had  to  grow  so 
many  in  my  time.  Any  way,  there  is  nothii^  to 
prevent  the  sowing  or  planting  lines  these 
Beans  alongside  kitchen  garden  walks,  and  if 
they  are  given  the  benefit  of  a  fairly  rich  and 
moist  root-run  and  the  stopping  not  ntnleoted, 
they  ought  to  prove  both  ornamental anduseful. 
The  plants  oaght  to  be  either  put  out  or  thinned 
where  sown  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
12  ioohes  apart,  the  running  growths  being 
pinched  or  snipped  out  before  they  have  time 
to  harden.  Neglect  the  latter  precaution  and 
the  experiment  will  inevitably  end  in  failnre. 
The  great  olnater*  of  pods  which  form  under 
this  meUiodof  cultorearaapt  to  get  splashed 
daring  rainy  weather^  but  this  is  easi»  [>re- 
vented  and  the  planta  benefited  by  a  mtuching 
of  atrnwy  manure. 

The  central  walk  trough  many  small  mixed 
gardens  is  usually  a  favourite  promenade  with 
the  owners  or  the  members  of  the  establish- 
ment generally,  and  runner  Beans  might  ha 


freely  used  in  the  embellishment  of  these.  Gem- 
tlnuous  rows,  especially  if  staked,  would  be  ob- 
jectionable, bat  few  would  object  to  either 
isolated  plants  np  a  single  pole  or  grot^»  duly 
staked,  archways  covered  with  Scarlet  Runners 
being  also  very  effective.  Given  fur  play,  that 
is  to  say,  a  deep  and  rich  root-run  and  plenty 
of  bead- room,  it  is  surprising  how  free-flower- 
ing and  productive  these  Betms  move,  the  rows 
that  are  the  first  to  oollspse  being  those  in 
which  the  plants  smothw  and  rob  each  other. 
If  patches  of  three  plants,  trained  np  aa  nia^ 
long  straight  stakes  or  poles,  are  located  about 
G  feet  apart  on  each  side  of  a  long  walk,  these 
would  most  probably  produce  quite  as  many 
pods  as  would  be  required  for  the  house  all  the 
season  and  prove  distinctly  ornamental  all  the 
time.  If  a  little  variety  in  colour  is  desired, 
then  sow  the  old  Painted  Lady  and  also  the 
white-flowering  white-seeded  Dutch.  It  ia  even 
possible  to  have  varieties  with  firettily  marbled 
and  coloured  pods,  the  seeds  being  correspond- 
ingly markecL  These  are  mostly  known  as 
Butter  Beans,  and  find  more  favour  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  on  this  side  of  the  English  Channel. 
The  pods  when  cooked  are  very  melting,  but 
ih»  fiAToor  does  not  i^ease.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  all  the  varieties  in  general  cul- 
tivation will,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
attain  a  great  height,  the  writer  having  seen 
them  up  polea  20  Feet  hi^  and  also  rambling 
over  Apple  trees  equally  as  high.  They  can, 
however,  be  successfully  grown  with  the  aid  of 
stakes  4  feet  high  or  thereabouts,  only  in  this 
case  the  points  of  the  haulm  should  be  pinched 
off  whenever  they  reach  the  tops  of  the  stakes. 
If  not,  the  haulm  falls  about,  smothers  the  undsr- 

rwth  and  presents  an  unsightly  appearance, 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  poles 
clothed  with  Beans  are  at  times  much  exposed 
to  strong  winds,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  fixed  deeply  and  firmly  in  the  ground,  those 
in  either  lines  or  triangles  being  connected  and 
made  to  supptvt  each  otiier. 

Archways  over  walks  sufficiently  durable 
for  training  runner  Beans  over  are  easUy 
constructed.  What  is  wanted  for  each  are 
two  fairly  strong  straight  stakes  6  feet  long, 
1  foot  of  this  being  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  two  long  benders,  preferably  of  Hasel, 
these  being  from  6  feet  to  9  feet  in  length, 
the  thickest  end  being  firmly  secured  to  each 
upright  stake,  and  the  other  ends  bent  over  so 
as  to  oross  eaah  othw  7  feet  from  the  walk. 
These  benders  being  of  about  equal  thickness 
and  duly  brought  down  and  laoed  to  each  other, 
a  good  nfttonj  onrre  will  be  formed  and  the 
arohwiqr  be  Nffloimtiy  strot^  to  stand  against 
winds  even  if  heavily  weighted,  by  Beans. 
These  arohways  may  be  formed  as  olosely  or 
as  far  apart  a^  those  who  ereet  them  choose. 
Runner  Beans  are  also  very  effective  when 
rambling  or  trained  over  lanced  porchways, 
and  they  also  form  a  pretty  covering  for  summer 
arbours.  It  is  not  yet  too  labe  to  sow  them 
where  they  are  to  grow  and  flower,  or,  if 
wanted  more  quickly,  some  of  those  raised  in 
the  kitohen  garden  rows  may  be  moved  with 
advantage  from  where  they  are  somewhat  thick 
together.  Aa  I  previously  pointed  out,  th^ 
wuI  not  thrive,  that  is  to  sw,  grow  strongly, 
flower  profusely,  and  set  good  orops  if  stuved 
at  the  roots.  If  posaom^  mix  some  w^- 
decayed  manure  with  both  top  and  bottom 
spits,  holes  not  less  than  18  inches  aoross  for 
single  plants  and  fw  three  or  more  plants  30 
inches  across  being  thus  prepared.  If  thmr  are 
to  be  grown  round  a  structure  of  any  kind, 
open  a  trench,  forking  manure  into  the  bottom 
freely  before  returning  the  top  soil  and  mixing 
more  with  that.   Also  arrange  the  soil  about 


.the  plants  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a.  ba»in, 
and  give  water  freely  at  least  once  a  week 
dnriug  dry  weather.  M.  H. 


Forotnc  Fotat6M  ia  pots.— I  nolios  at  p^e 
869  in  lait  week'a  GabdSN,  what  I  should  say  is  an 
extraordinary  BAQoanoemsBt.  "  F.  A.  C."  is  reported 
to  Bxy  he  lift^  from  1  lb.  to  t  lb.  of  d«w  Potatoe*  in 
Harob  grown  in  B-inoh  or  9-l*oh  pota.  I  am  afraid 
this  is  a  miatske.  I  have  for  a  number  of  jsai* 
grown  Potat/>ea  in  pots,  bst  if  I  get  9  os.oy  10  os.  in 
each  pot  it  is  all  I  am  certain  of,  and  I  veatnre  to  say 
my  variety  oF  forsing  Potstoea  sunot  be  easily  beaten. 
— S.  Gilbert. 

Wiloove's  white  Broccoli.— Much  of  late 
has  been  written  respecting  Broccoli,  many  'kinds 
bavtagbe«nreoommended,but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  the  above  kind  named.  I  venture  to  say 
it  is  very  dilBoalt  to  surpass  this  as  a  la»e  kind 
when  it  Is  truflu  It  is  a  very  old  kind,  but  it  is  very 
doabtfol  if  any  <d  the  new  sorts  can  be  said  to  be 
an  issprovement  on  Wilcove,  all  points  considered. 
Some  growers  may  say  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  some 
other  kinds.  After  trying  most  of  tbd  standard 
kio^  I  oan  see  no  difference  on  this  point.  Dur- 
ing the  last  tew  years  I  have  tried  it  in  this 
gudm,  and  this  last  winter  I  had  it  growing" 
t>e8ldd  five  other  well-known  Uods,  and  a  btrger 
peioentage  of  WUoove  lived  through  the  winter 
cban  of  any  other  kind.  Our  garden  Is  not  &voiir- 
able  for  Broccoli  throng^  the  winter,  as  the  situa- 
tion la  low.  When  a  good  strain  of  it  is  grown  it 
will  be  found  invaloable  for  late  cutting.  I  have 
been  oattii^  this  kind  for  the  last  four  or  five 
weeks,  and  now  (middle  of  Uay)  have  several  fine 
heads  still  remaining.  The  heads  are  very  white 
and  well  protected.  It  grows  to  a  Urge  s'sa  and 
la  very  ereot  growing.  Some  years  ago  when  I  had 
charge  of  a  guden  in  Dorset  I  had  a  true  stock  of 
this  fine  kind.  When  it  was  first  sent  oat  a  packet 
of  seed  was  obtained  from  the  raiser,  and  a  few 
of  the  best  heads  were  saved  for  seed  sveiy  year.— 

DOBBIT. 


SPRING  AND  SUMMEB  CABBAGBS. 
Wb  have  here  a  lathor  lar^e  field  out  up  into  al- 
lotments, and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  see  how  wdt 
the  ground  is  cropp^.  Naturally,  a  quantify  of 
young  Cabbages  was  pat  out  in  tbe  autnms,  for 
cottagers  pay  much  attention  to  this  vegetable. 
The  bard  winter  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of 
them,  the  field  being  quite  open  to  cold  wind. 
One  lot  alone  quite  escaped  Injury.  In  this  case 
plants  were  earthed  np  to  tbe  bottom  leaves  at 
the  Dc^DuiDg  of  the  winter.  It  is  evident  that 
the  earthing  was  tbe  cause  of  their  safety,  as 
the  soli  in  Jl  parte  of  tbe  Add  is  identical,  and 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  shelter.  The  owner 
of  these  pbwts  will  have  plenfy  of  Cabbages  to 
cut  when  bis  neighbours  have  none^  We  shall 
probably  never  ezperieaoe  a  more  severe  winter 
than  the  past  one,  and  it  would  seem  that  nearly 
covering  the  stems  of  young  plants  with  soil 
suffices  to  eneora  their  safety  against  the  most 
severe  frost  Barthing  np  Cabbages  is,  I  knew, 
practised  tmbj,  bnt  from  what  I  have  seen  it 
is  not  so  nniTersiu  as  It  should  be.  Two  w  three 
mild  winters  are  apt  to  induce  a  fedingof  seonrity, 
and  then  comes  an  exceptionally  sevwe  one  that 
tekes  oS  the  plante  wholesale.  The  damage  is 
probably  effected  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  with 
the  a<Al,  and  almost  always,  I  imagine,  when  hatd 
frosts  set  in  immediately  after  hean  rains  or 
when  snow  is  melting  away.  What  wiu  tbe  hard, 
winter  destroying  such  a  large  number,  of  plante 
and  a  great  proportion  of  those  that  eao^>ed 
bolting,  early  (^bbeges  must  be  unusually  scarce.  I 
bear  of  fancy  prices  being  given  for  breadths  that 
are  just  turning  In.  It  is,  of  course,  only  in  very 
favoured  aituations  that  there  are  any  Cabbages  to 
cat.  An  annoying  feature  as  regards  this  early 
Cabbage  supply  is  that  the  weather  is  dead  against 
patting  out  yoang  stuff  that  hss  been  raised  under 
glass.  A  grovrer  hero,  finding  how  things  were 
likely  to  turn  out,  gave  npalaige  house  to  raising 
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bot,  likfl  many  more,  has  been  waitloft  for  a  change 
in  the  w^^ber  to  get  them  oat.  With  the  ground 
jparched  and  a  fierce  Ban  beating  on  it  for  boon 
daily,  there  Is  mooh  risk  in  patting;  oat  a  qnaniitj 
of  plants  that  cannot  be  Vatered  aftwwan^s,  the 
liSK  being  all  the  greater  in  the  oaae  of  sach  aa 
have  teen  raised  under  glaw,  aa  Dafearally  tbc^ 
are  how  sasceptible  to  the  drying  inflacDce  of 
parcblDg  vindri  nnd  hot  son.  If  this  weather  con- 
tinaes,  they  must  ,  however,  bo  set  oot,  and  nil  that 
otin  be  done  wh«Q  it  is  a  quest  ion  of  planting  large 
qoantitles  ts  to  paddle  them  In.  By  ^pplng  them 
in  a  batter  ot  rather  thick  mod,  thoB  tbonmgbly 
encasing  the  roots  and  plafitlng  berorei  it  driea,  the 
roots  win  remain  moist  long  enongh  to  enable 
Ihem  to  grasp  the  roil  and  keep  the  stems 
from  shrivelling.  Once  Cabbages  make  a  start 
they  soon  godown  for  moistare.  A  shower  of  rain 
woald,  of  coarse,  simi^ify  mattw8,'bat  I  am  afraid 
that  May,  like  the  two  preceding  montha,  will  -be 
marked  by  heat  anddroiwht.  Happy  Is  the  man 
WW  who  by  means  of  the  hose  can  easily 
ensore  the  r^ety  of  newly  -  set  -  ont  plants 
and  promote  a  qaiok  growth.  The  above  rental 
on  planting  are  applicable  to  Add  oaltore  only, 
la  gardens  it  is  always  praoUcable  to  water  la  the 
plants,  II  pUnted  with  the  dibber  the  roofs 
fhoald-  be  jntt  covered  with  soil,  and  the  hole 
tilled  np-with  water  before  filUng  in  with  soil.  In 
such  a  time  as  the  present  exception^  pains  at« 
warranted,  and  certainly  it  pays  In  the  Itxig  ran  to 
take  tiiwBa.  When  the  groand  is  so  dust-dry,  and 
there  Is  no  iwo^ieot  of  rain  for  some  time,  I  prefer 
to  take  out  th»  soil  with  a  trowel,  set  the  plant 
against  the  firm  soil,  partly  fill  in,  tread  tha  ground 
quite  h«rd  and  fill  tbe  space  op  witii  water.  Tha 
advantage  over  diUxr  planting  is  tJxat  a  laiger 
po^y  of  soli  is  meiBteBecl.  A  light  watering  now 
and  then  will  keep  it  fairfy  moist.  The  diaaaeaoe 
in  the  progress  of  plant*  ti^at  are  set  oatln  this 
way  in  a  time  of  heat  and  dnragfat  and  those 
that  are  pat  in  in  a  more  roogh-snd-XEedy  mannw 
w  remnrkablo.  There  wttl  be  from  ten  days  to  a 
foteHtbt's  diffiwmca  in  tfaa  time  they  take  to 

J.C.  B. 


hardier  than  the  tall  varieties.  Veitoh's  Dwarf 
r^le  Curled  Is  an  improved  form  Mid  qoite  ten' 
days  later  tlum  the  ordinary  variety,  ehorter  in  the 
stem,  and  very  hardjr. — G.  Wxthkb. 


Late  Boweotoi.— With  biHlUuitsnnshine  and 
continaed  drought  the  valae  of  the  late  Kales  will 
be  aprorent,  bat  even  theee  are  runnipg  if  not 
planted  on  a  north  border  snd  kept  cropped. 
Some  Borecoles  bolt  quicker  than  others :  hence 
the  neeessity  of  planting  in  different  positions  and 
if  possible  In  heavy  lacd  on  which  fine  heads  are 
produced.  1  do  not  think  those  who  sowed  early 
will  be  well  off  for  tills  v^etaUe  this  season,  as 
by  this  date  (the  middle  of  Aprtl)  there  wlU  be 
little  left,  all  tbe  early  lot  having  nn.no  matter 
what  variety.  I  would  advise  two  sowings.  I 
do  not  sow  the  late  Eale  till  the  first  week  in  May. 
Th9  earlier  lot  is  sovrn  early  In  AprU.  It  may  be 
objected  to  this  late  sowing  that  the  pknts  do  not 
get  iH^a  enough  to  give  a  heavy  wop,  bat  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  I  find  they  are  large  enongh  foraU 
iKiiposes  i(  planted  oat  when  ready  and  not  al- 
lowed to  starve  in  the  seed  bed.  I  have  found 
large  suooulent  plants  more  liable  to  snocamb  to 
feyere  weather  than  medinm-slzed  ones.  I  also 
think  a  medium  or  tmaU  Kale  is  not  so  strongly 
flavoured  as  the  coaraer  ones.  When  late  sovring 
IS  resorted  to  there  U  no  loss  of  groand,  as  the 
I  lantfl  may  be  phKed  closer  In  the  row,  and  thus 
as  macb  top  ia  prodaced  as  from  larger  plaotB.  and 
there  will  be  fewer  gaps  from  frost  than  with 
larger  or  early  sown  Kale.  There  are  so  many 
varieties  of  Kale  that  it  woald  he  nseless  to 
enumeratft  them.  Some  of  the  best  fiavoured  are 
notthe-best  looking  or  neatest  growers.  Vorin- 
u^^'  caJled  Bagged  Jack,  an  old  variety, 

high  y  spoken  of  by  «  E.  M."  (p.  S78),  la  exoeUe^t 
lor  ite  good  flavour  and  prodncttveness.  The 
variety  caUed  Wobnm  K^e  possesses  tbe  Fame 
pood  qualities,  and  the  Asparagus  or  Buda,  excellent 
for  late  ose  and  most  proUfic.  should  alvrays  be 
deluded  in  the  lUt  of  useful  hardy  varieties.  The 
Oieen  Cnrled  or  Scotch  Kales  are  too  well  known 
to  need  doMriptlon,  hot  of  these  there  sre  varioiw 
lorma    I  pzefer  the  Dwarf  lAte  Corlcd ;  I  find  it 


SHADS. 

In  the  wonderfully  hotand  snnny  April  through 
which  we  have  lately  passed,  shade  has  been 
already  pleasant  and  a  grateful  change  from  the 
brilliant  sunshine.  We  usually  regard  trees  as 
detrimental  to  summer  flowers,  and  so  indeed 
to  a  certain  extent  they  mast  be,  yet  a  great 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  a  garden  and  lawn  in 
the  hot  months  dependa  upon  having  sufficient 
shade.  There  are  many  tniogs  which  refuacr  to 
grow  under  the  constant  shade  of  eve^;reen 
sbrabs  which  will  not  mind  the  shade  of  deci- 
dnousintS' coming  over  them  only  in  the  sonny 
portion  of  tha  year.  Nerertbelesa,  I  have 
gathered  this  year  the  finest  possible  Lily  of 
the  Valley  growing  under  mingled  Box  and 
Tew,  the  gnrand  powdery  dry,  the  aspect  north- 
east Narousns  onutiu'  was  growing  not  far 
off  under  much  the  same  cdnditionB ;  it  was 
rather  poor  and  weak,  but  eyeiy  root  waa 
floweriDf^  In  growing  liily  of  the  VaUe^, 
which  I  do  in  large  quantities,  I' choose  a  semi- 
shady  locality,  where,  as  a  rule,  it  will  do  best^. 
and  IS.  onatus  likes  a  good  deal  <tf  sun^ne, 
but  it  wiU  flower  almost  anywhein.  H.  poeli- 
coa  has  been,  good  this  year  in  the  c^n,  but 
among  Laurels  tiiere  is  souoely  a  flower.  Just 
at  tim  time  of  the  year,  when  the  leaves  hne 
fmly  b^un  to.  cast  their  dei^  shade  upon  the 
ground  beneath  them,  I  notice  several  plants 
which  evidently  rejoice  in  tbe  shade,  ana  this 
nning  eBpeoially  are  very  much  the  better  for 
t»e  absence  of  that  baking- heat  which  has  made 
the  beds  and  borders  which  are  exposed  to  it 
perfectly  dry  and  hard  and  crndced  wiw  fissures, 
into  wlw:h  you  m^t  thrust  your  buid.  First 
among  these  plants  comes  the  commpn  Uarta- 
gon  Lily,  which  with  me  is  a  pcofeofe  weed, 
coming  up  in  all  sorts  of  pl^cjes  wnere  its  seeds 
happen  to  fidl.  It  takes  a  year  or  iwo  to  come 
to  maturi^,  but  when  it  has  attained  its  full 
size  under  the  shade  of  leafy  trees  it  is  a  fine 
handsome  plant  even  before  the  flowers  open. 
The  purple  atens  stand  up  boldly,  ringed  round 
with  beautiful  whorlsof  deep  green  leaves,  which 
are  massive  and  strong  with  the  crown  of  bnda 
on  the  top.  A  month  later  and  this  crown  will 
make  a  fine  head  of  turn-cap  Lilies.  The  colour 
is  peculiar,  and  not  perhaps  bo  pretty  as  that  of 
other  Lilies,  but  the  statelinesB  of  the  whole 
plant  makes  it  a  ohanning  variety  among  other 
shade-loving  things.  I  have  a  white  Mart^on, 
about  the  hardiness  of  which  I  was  not  quite 
certain  when  I  gOt  it,  so  I  placed  it  in  a  warm 
sunny  comer,  it  ia  flowenng  well  this  year, 
but  the  leaves  have  been  a  bright  yellow 
throi^^out.  What  I  believe  to  be  the  black 
Martagon— dalmatioam—is  growing  beside  tlie 
white  variety.  It  looks  as  u  it  liked  the  sun- 
shine i  at  any  rate  it  is  growing  well  and  stnmg. 
I  thought  it  a  very  beautiful  flower  when  I  saw 
it  for  the  first  time  in  Fifeshire  in  1892.  An- 
other most  beautiful  plant  at  the  present  time 
iaSolomon'a  Seal.  I  do  not  know  anything  more 
graceful  in  its  growth  than  this.  Its  great  tall 
stems  aich  so  majestioaUy,  j  usfcbendingsi&oieittly 
to  show  off  to  perfection  the  row  of  little  b^-like 
flowers.  Colour  would  spoil  thiu  fine  plant, 
and  would  be  inappropriate  in  a  flower  which 
we  appreciate  simply  for  the  great  beauty  of  its 
form.  It  likes  damp  shade  and  looka  superb 
among  other  moisture-loving  tbings  when  It 
gtons  apiong  the  .{uu;e  granite  bouders  nhioh 
form  the  rouy  wigr 'for  some  rushing  brook  on 
'  the  wUd  mwtts  <A  Devon  and  ComwalL  S<^ 


men's  Seal  seems  to  be  more  and  more  used  for 
forcing,  and  it  adapts  itself  remarkably  well  to 
such  trefttmentv  But  the  roots  must  be  strong 
and  the  plant  niust  have  plenty  of  manure  water, 
or  the  stema  are  apt  to  become  stunted  in  their 
growth  in  a  pot.  It  iti  growing  well  with  me 
among  Laurels  as  well  aa  in  other  chady  places. 
This  IB  a.fine;  plant  to  gather  when  large  and 
tall  flowers  are  wubed  to  fill  vsus  in  the  sfUing 
room.       ■  •' 

I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Periwinkles, 
which  are  amonmt  our  earliest  flowers,  and 
will  endnre,  if  Aey  do  not  love^  the  shade. 
This  is  also  more  or  less  a  vrild  flower.  There 
is  one  place  in  this  parbh  in  which  it  runs  wild 
throngn  the  tangled  weeds  of  the  hedge,  but 
^ways  flowers  abundantly  in  February  and 
Blaroh.  It  is  on  the  roadside,  but  protected 
by  a  very  deep  ditch.  Both  Vinoa  major 
and  V.  minor  art  worthy  of  being  introduced 
into  our  g^ens  and  being  allowed  to  rainble 
abont  in  some  semi-wild  comer  under  decidu- 
ous trees.  The  white  variety  is  specially  pretty, 
and  the  variegate*  leavea  of  this  species  add, 
perhaps,  to  its  beauty,  though  this  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  As  a  rule,  variegation  does  not  add 
to  the  beauty  of  foliage. 

Then  in  the  deepest  shade  you  can  have 
the  herbaoeous  Geraniums  to  perfectira.  Of- 
conrse^  Uiese  Ctoraniiuna  are  totally  dtflnent 
from  those  whidi  beautify  our  greenhouses 
snKom:  and  winter.  Tbey  are  in  flower  now^ 
and  ue  very  difflrent  in  tiimr  varieties  and 
colour. 

Sweeb  Woodruff  (Aaperula  odorata)  is  a 
Dflulu-ly  pretty  little  pbnt  in  flower  just  now 
yiittx  littie  white  flowers  borne  on  tbe  taps  of 
sturdy  green  shoots.  It  is  useful  for  covering 
rough  places  under  trees.  I  have  only  men- 
tioned above  those  plants  which  are  at  the 
present  timo  worthy  of  attention  and  growing 
in  the  shade  in  my  garden.  The  list  might 
easily  be  prolonged  as  other  months  and  other 
seasons  bring  forth  their  own  objects  of  inte- 
rest. The  Japanese  Primrose  (Primula  ja- 
ponica),  which  is  really  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  that  interesting  tribe  of  plwtei  loye« 
moisture,  and  therefore,  Uiongh  the  couniring 
may  not  be  so  rioh  and  deep  in  shade,  it  wiU 
flower  there  almoefe  bettu-  than  in  the  open, 
^is  year  tUs  ohacmiDg  flower  has  had  a 
struggle  for  life,  and  wmi  watering  has  been 
ne|£ioted  it  is  not  worth  looking  at  on  aooount 
oMtB  shrivelled  leaves  and  stunted  flowers. 

A  QLOUCBTtEBSHISE  PABSOH, 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Booea  at  Oolcbester.— We  have  had  no  rain 
dnce  Febmary  except  one  shower  of  about  ten 
minutes.  Unless  rain  comes  within  a  week  Bosas 
will  have  a  lony  time  at  it  this  year.— Fbavx 

Cant. 

Hardy  Prfmnlea  of  several  kinds  were  ofawm- 
ing  a  few  days  ago  by  the  side  of  water  in  the 
Long  Dltton  narrery.  P,  rosea  was  established 
there,  its  rose-ooloared  flovrers  making  a  bright  , 
disftey,  and  vre  also  noUosd  otdonies  of  P.  involu- 
orata  and  P.*  dentloolata.  It  Is  in  just  such  a 
m^LA,  shady  position  as  t^fs  that  tine  various  kinds 
of  Brtnwila  suocesd. 

Tbe  PseoniM  aie  oommendng  to  make  a  brave 
show  of  colour  in  the  Loi^  Ditfon  nursery,  and  a 
fine  collection  may  be  seen  there.  Tbe  beautiful 
eingle  varieties  are  in  full  bloom,  and  a  wealth  of 
colour  is  got  from  agood  selection,  whilst  the  forms 
of  the  distinct  P.  tenulfolia  are  of  note  .for  the 
gracefid  ohaiaoter  of  tbe  foliaga...  The  mOrecon- 
sploiuns in tbiarjupBirt If .t%  4>(B|f^H34^^ 
ffowera  cf  wHiBiitt WM)bAnAM«d:W 
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qaite  feathery  ia  chftraoter.  Variettes  of  P.  arie- 
lina,  F.  peregiliia,  and  others  may  be  noted. 
Thb  olass  of  Ptooaj  ii  alto  in  beaaly  in  the  Bajtl 
Gardflns,  Kew. 

Stylophonun  diphyUnxn  1b  a  handsome 
flower.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  hardy  plant  bonse 
at  Kew,  and  is  worth  a  note  forltsolear  yellow 
colour,  the  stsmens  orange.  The  phut  belongs  to 
the  Foppywortfl,  ia  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height.  It  is 
free,  hardy,  and  the  flowers  f ally  inches  across, 
sat  off  by  glaaooog  leafage. 

Shortia  ealaclfolia.— It  is  interesting  to  no- 
tice that  in  uie  Tottenham  Dorsery  this  delightful 

{ilant  has  braved  last  winter  wlthoat  injury.  Haoy 
nqnice  ae  to  the  hardiness  of  the  Sbortia,  but  if  it 
will  stand  out  in  snob  a  trying  winter  as  the  last,  it 
cannot  be  very  tender.  The  best  pndtion  tm  the 
plant  is  one  that  is  cool,  rather  sbat^,  and  the  soil 
deep,  welt  drained,  and  light..  It  is  as  oharming, 
however.  In  pots  u  In  the  opengroond. 

Early  Psaa.— I  have  this  day  gathered  a 
bushel  of  Peas  from  the  open  gronnd,  the  va- 
riety being  Karly  William, «  selection  from 
William  I.  These  Peas  were  sown  on  November 
10  and  have  done  well.  For  twenty-five  years  here 
and  a  number  of  yean  at  many  more  places  I 
have  prsctised  sowing  F«as  at  the  above  d^  I 
may  add  I  never  gathered  Peas  so  early  before  at 
these  gardens.  Hay  26  being  the  earlust  data^  I 
think,  in  1872.-~B.  Gilbbbt,  Bmykkjf. 

Bom  Ibne.  Lambard,  with  a  perfioot  flower 
folly  expanded  on  May  IS,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
earliness  of  the  season,  and  other  bods  npon  the 
gronp  of  plants  are  showing  colour.  If  the  end  of 
the  season  is  as  favoniable  as  the  beginning,  we 
shall  have  more  than  five  months'  enjoyment  from 
this,  one  of  tiie  lovelleat,  freest,  most  vattoble  and 
most  constant  of  Teas  tat  beds  and  binders  In  the 
open  air.  The  present  flower,  of  a  self  rosy  pink 
owoor.  Is  qnlte  unlike  the  copper-tinted  ones  that 
will  come  later,  bnt  in  all  its  aqwots  a  bloom 
of  this  Rose  is  sweet  and  welcome. 

The  Bluebella  at  Kew  are  always  worth  a  note 
whfn  in  fall  beaoty.  They  are  B|»>roaofatng  per- 
fection in  the  wilder  parts,  particdarly  snrronnd- 
iog  the  Qaeen's  Cottage,  where  they  make  a  per- 
fect sea  of  bine— a  del^htfol  picture  for  the  many 
thoosanda  of  visitors  at  this  bmukui  of  die  year  to 
look  at.  Breaks  of  the  flowers  occur  beneath  the 
trees  in  other  portions  of  the  gardens,  and  a  fine 
effect  is  obtained  by  a  dense  cupet  of  them  cover- 
ing the  gronnd  beneath  the  gronp  of  Arancaria  im- 
brioala,  fifteen  In  namber,  near  toe  Palm  boose. 

The  golden  Oak  and  pnrple  Beech  are  de- 
Ushtfnl  when  associated  tc^ether,  and  such  an 
effect  may  be  seen  in  the  Knap  Hill  norsery. 
These  things  create  a  splendid  oontrast  of  coloor, 
the  deep  mt  yellow  leaves  of  the  Oak  against  the 
intense  pan)le-chooolateof  the  Beech.  Sach  bean- 
titul  leaved  trees  shonld  be  more  oonunon  in  gar- 
dens. They  are  of  strong  decided  ooloor,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  they  prodnce  a  striking  and 
beantif  ol  picture,  impossible  with  the  ase  of  many 
variegated  things  that  are  spotty  and  posltilTdy 
objectionable. 

Jame^  americana  Is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting things  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
There  is  a  bed  of  it  near  the  suocolrat  house,  and 
when  In  fnll  bloom,  this  Booky  Moontaln  shrab 
possesses  mach  charm.  It  grows  abont  S  feet  in 
height  and  the  leaves  are  not  anllke  those  of  a 
Ribes—whltish  In  coloor,  bnt  almost  hidden  the 
wealth  of  small  pure  white  flowers,  wliich  stud  the 
wiry  shoots.  A  large  bosh  of  it  in  foil  bloom  has 
a  pleasing  effect,  and  it  is  seldom  one  finds  It  in 
English  gardens,  althoagh  it  has  been  Introduced 
for  many  years. 

Hardy  Azaleaa  are  commencing  to  burst  into 
foil  Uoom  in  the  Boyal  Gardens,  where  a  large 
break  of  them  Is  planted  in  that  portion  known  as 
the  Wilderness.  The  delicately  coloured  A.  Vaseyi, 
the  well-known  A.  pontica  and  a  fanst  of  vaiietles 
contribute  gay  and  varied  oolcnrs  to  the  groandr 
TLe  bsTdy  Azaleas  at  Kew  bavf  been  planted  sc  ipe 


years  and  are  now  large  spreading  boshes,  which 
when  in  full  bloom  soent  the  air  with  . a  spley  fra- 
grance for  many  yards  around.  They  are  in  a 
fairly  sheltered  position  and  eoolossd  by  woodland, 
whiidi  mhanoes  the  reflmd  and  tnrUUant  odours  ct 
the  flowers. 

The  Alabama  Snow  Wreath  (Nevinsia 
alabamensis)  is  decidedly  an  over-rated  sbmb,  and 
proves  once  more  that  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
some  of  our  Amerioan  friends  savonr  somewhat  of 
exaggeration.  We  were  to  have  Snow  Wreaths  in 
June,  bnt  there  are  many  other  shrubs  better 
oalcnlated  to  create  such  an  illusion  than  th^ 
which  at  its  best  can  only  be  classed  with  the 
third-rate  shmbl^  Sfdrtoas.  The  native  Water 
Elder  (Vibumnm),  now  flowering  so  abandantly  in 
the  woods,  is  far  more  beantlfnl.  and  is  a  sbmb 
worthy  of  a  bold  jAaoe  In  ai^  garden,  thOngh  rarely 
seen  In  gardens. 

Boaa  chloroearpa.  —This  is  a  very  interesting 
speoles  sent  to  us  nom  M.-  Vilmorin  under  the 
above  name.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  Scotch  Brier, 
and,' though  the  bush  is  small,  it  is  smothered  in 
fiow^  which  are  very  distinct  in  colour  and  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  scented.  It  Is,  wlthoot  exception. 
Including  h pedes  and  varieties,  one  of  the  sweetest 
smelling  Boses  and  in  oolonr  qnlte  naiqne.  The 
base  of  the  petals  is  of  the  same  yellowtintas  the 
tuft  of  stamens,  but  the  main  part  of  the  fiower  is 
of  a  bright  rosy  t^k,  the  oolonr  fleoked,  irregularly 
defined  and  shading  away  almost  to  white  at  the 
edges  of  the  petals.  Among  many  apeoiee  it 
attracts  attention  by  its  novel  and  pretty  ooloor. 

Sedum  sarmentoaiun  is  a  delightful  and  un- 
common plant  to  hang  up  In  the  plant  house. 
Several  specimens  of  it  are  in  fall  beaoty  in  the 
hardy  plant  house  at  Kew,  and  we  have  never  seen 
anything  we  liked  so  well  amongst  Sedoms.  It 
Is  an  ezoellmt  type  tot  this  purpose,  the  sj^ead- 
ing  stems  covered  vrlth  small  stanyyellow  flowers, 
inconspicuous  Individually,  but  in  the  mass  making 
a  brave  show  of  colour  against  the  light  green 
anocnlent  leaves.  The  stems  spread  about  in  a 
charmingly  informal  way,  and  the  plants  thus  sus- 
pended have  an  attractive  aneet.  B.  sarmentosum 
riiouldbemade  good  note  of  for  its  beaoty  when 
thns  grown. 

The  Viezuia  flower  ahow  was  held  from 
April  19  to  23.  In  a  large  group  of  various  plants 
from  the  Imperial  gardens,  Sohonhnmn,  were  note- 
worthy speoimens  of  greenhouse  pilants :  Cantua  de- 
pendens,Hovea  Celsl,  Dillvrynla  ericoldes,  Erioste- 
mon  amcennm,  E.  ouspldatum,  Pimelea  speotabllis, 
AoBoia  vertlolllata,  LachDsea  purpurea,  and  Arbutus 
Henited.  Ftmo  the  gardens  u  Connt  Harraoh 
came  a  huge  speoimeo  of  Ore vi  Ilea  longifolia. 
Herr  Max  Leicbtlin,  Baden-Baden,  sent  cut  flowers 
of  Interestliur  hardy  -  plants.  Very  conspiouoos 
were  Pyms  Manlei  snperba,  Iris  formosa,  I.  iberica 
var.,  Aqullegia  Stuarti,  and  Tnlipa  Gielgl  aurea.— 
Louis  Kbopjltsch. 

Tea  Boae  Hme  S.  Levet— The  heat  and 
drought  are  distinctly  the  cause  of  this  Bose  being 
already  In  bloom  on  an  open  fence,  for  heat  it 
nnst  have  to  opm  its  flowers  to  p^ection.  The 
buds  are  as  hard  as  ballets,  but  when  they  open 
the  colour  ia  so  clear  and  pure — a  tmeoaaaiy- 

Jellow— and  the  scent  so  sweet,  that  one  oannot 
elp  wishing  It  were  as  constant  and  reliable  as 
the  parent  of  the  race.  It  belongs  to  the  Dijon 
family,  and  though  it  takes  time  to  become  esta- 
blished, it  grows  freely  afterwards.  The  flowers  are  of 
medium  idze,  with  extra  thick  petals,  and  tiiey  last 
well  on  the  plant  by  reason  of  Uieir  great  snb- 
Btanoe. 

Quick  growth  of  Boaes.— On  February  20  I 
sowed  a  packet  of  seed  of  Rosa  polyantha  nana 
hybrida,  and  on  Hay  10,  exaotiy  e^rhty-nine  days 
after  sowing,  the  first  flower  from  the  seedling 

Cuts  opened ;  others  have  followed,  and  the  little 
bes  are  full  of  bade.  This  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  rapid  growth  of  a  hard-wooded  shrub, 
and  more  so,  as  the  seed  of  the  Rose  ftunlly  is,  as 
a  role;  very  tardy  in  vegetating.  No  artificial 
heat  was  ^ven  the  seed.  The  pot  stood  throagh- 
ont  in  ^  nnnj,  unheated  pit.    Nq  doubt 


peedy  development  may  in  some  measure  be  at- 
rlbuted  to  the  eztraordlnaiy  amount  ot  bright 
unlight  whitdi  we  have  been  so  long  enjqying. — 
J.  M.,  Ckarmeyih,  Donet. 

Kappa  Gtorteana  is  a  noble  fine-ftdlaged  plant. 
A  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria 
honse  at  Kew,  and  its  fine  aspect  smests  that 
such  a  plant  riionld  beoome  geneiBl  in  we  stores 
of  EngUsh  gardens!  It  has  just  flowered,  bnt  the 
flowers  are  not  of  value,  the  chief  value  of  the 
Mappa  consisting  in  its  broad,  striking  leaves, 
folly  2  feet  across,  dlstinoUy  peltate  in  A»gia  and 
of  a  rich  green  o(dour,  against  which  the  bold, 
rose-tinted  nerves  are  in  telling  contrast,  whilst 
the  under  snzfaoe  U  tinted  wltt  reddish. Ixown. 
Each  leaf  is  snpptKrted  Iqr  a  strtmg  stem,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  ue  (Aant  betokens  vigour  and  dis- 
tinct character. 

Irises  of  the  germazdca  section  are  bnrstlng 
into  fall  beauty  at  Kew.  We  singled  out  from  the 
colleotion  two  very  fine  varieties  which  deaerve 
special  mention.  .  One  is  named  Purple  King,  a  re- 
markably showy  and  handsome  flower  and  not 
common  in  gardens.  It  Is,  however,  these  richly 
coloured  kinds  tliat  are  the  most  effective.  The 
broad  standards  are  rich  olaret-pnrple  and  the  falls 
of  a  deeper  shade.  .  Another  fine  Ins  U  named  pal- 
lida minor.  The  growth  is  dwarf  and  the  stems 
rise  only  a  few  inches  above  the  sturdy  leafage. 
An  immense  quantity  of  flowers  Is  produced,  mak- 
ing a  mass  of  pale  purple,  the  falls  of  a  deeper 
shade  than  the  standaids.  It  is  saoh  Irisss  as  theie 
that  create  an  tileet  in  tiw  gazden. 

ffftiftimm  orispunu — The  note  on  page  387 
refers  to  this  shrub  on  the  vail  at  Kew,  nnX  I  quite 
agree  with  tiie  writer's  oplnitm  as  r^^aids  the  pro- 
bat^ty  of  its  success  in  the  open  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  Its  vigorous, 
sturdy  habit  oC  growth  renders  it  unfit  for  a  wall, 
and  the  enforced  lestrictioo  essential  to  keep  it 
in  bounds  in  sucb  a  situation  robs  i%  oS.  \sj  fax 
the  greater  part  of  Its  dhaim.  I  have  a  group 
of  it  in  quite  an  open  bed,  and  the  soil  Is  cbieflj 
clay  or  marl,  but  so  far  the  {dants  have  proved 
quite  hardy  and  never  failed  to  bloom.  This  year 
tiiey  make  a  delightful  picture,  each  bush  being 
smothered  with  flowers.  The  abnormal  heat  and 
drought,  with  the  comparative  absence  of  sptaa 
frosts,  have  doubtless  contributed  to  and  fiKvonred 
the  extra  fine  disiOiv.  A  plant  so  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  withal  so  unlike  anything  among 
flowering  shrubs  ^m?*"""«"  to  gardens,  ought  to  be 
popidar.— A.  H. 

A  note  from  Penahurat.— Although  we  bare 
had  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  (we  have  bad  no 
rain  since  March  1),  the  [dants  In  our  rock  garden 
are  looking  well  and  blooming  remarkably  freely. 
Dlanthas  fupinns  Is  in  flower,  a  small  jdant  4  inches 
In  diameter  having  forty  fully  expuded  flowers 
and  more  than  that  number  of  buds.  D.  onaius 
Is  in  full  Uoom;  so  areBamondiapyrraaloaandB. 
p.  alba,  two  plants  of  the  latter  having  flre  and  ten 
flower-stems  respectively.  Heachera  sanguiuea 
has  been  in  flower  some  time;  one  plant  has  twenty 
spikes  and  another  twelve.  We  have  several  more 
strong  plants,  but  they  have  only  two  spikes  among 
them.  The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  fM* 
this  is  that  the  two  plants  that  are  blooming  so 
freely  are  planted  in  narrow  erevlaes  inthe  rooks, 
while  the  others  are  In  large  pockets.  The  varioos 
Saxifrages  are  in  flower;  one  spike  of  8.  Hosti 
measures  2  feet  6  inches  In  length.  On  a  small 
patch  of  Gentlana  vema  we  had  nearly  200  fiowers. 
The  Helianthemums  are  just  coming  Into  flower, 
while  the  Alyssums,  Drabas,  TlareUa  oordifolia,  and 
AndiosBoes  (with  the  exoeptlan  of  A.  Letehtlint, 
which  is  just  coming  Into  bloom)  are  past  their 
best.  The  Aubrietlas,  Veronloas,  Lithospermnms, 
Gypeophila  prostrata,  Iberis,  Erl^ron,  Pnonies, 
Trolllus,  Cerastinm,  Lychnis,  .£thionema,  Eiinus, 
Saponaria,~&o.,  are  in  flower,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  d^  weather,  the  rook  gardm  is 
looking  very  bright.— Robbst  HoBIBB,  Snaylanit 
Houte,  PemhuTit,  Kent. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 

park  scenery  at  cire^cestkr. 

There  arc  many  fine  old  maiiaions  in  this 
country  located,  in  the  midst  of  grand  scenery, 
parks  well  stocked  with  timber  being  still 
jilcntiful,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  sus- 


in  the  way  of  planting.  Our  forefatheis  would 
have  appeared  to  favour  planting  or  forming 
avenues  rather  than  grouping  forest  and  other 
trees,  and  if  these  said  avenues,  most  or  all  of 
which  led  up  to  a  mansion  or  some  other  point 
of  intt-rest,  did  or  do  look  somewhat  stiff  and 
formal  in  a  young  state,  there  is  no  mistaking 
their  effect  when  the  trees  have  attained  some 


"  Cathedral  Fira,"  Oakley  ParJc.    From  a  photograph  by  Afr.  F.  Hoan, 
Cirencester, 


tained  for  the  btncfit  of  future  generations. 
It  is  to  the  forethought  of  those  who  are  dead 
and  gone  that  we  owe  nieny  features  of  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  to  the  judgiueut  and  taste  of 
latter-day  landscape  gardeners  who  have,  so  to 
speak,  carvtd  out  some  of  the  finest  parks  and 
the  best  bits  of  near-at-hand  scenery  from  wliat 
was  at  onetime  only  eo  many  wcodfl and  rough 
fields,  much  good  work  also  having  b:cn  done 


thing  like  their  full  size.  Not  till  their  trunks 
have  attiiined  great  dimensions  are  avenues 
■of  trees  to  be  seen  at  their  best,  and  this  may 
have  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  discon- 
tinuance of  planting  deciduous  or  forest  trees 
in  favour  of  conifers  of  some  kind.  The 
latter  are  usually  most  valued  when  fairly 
large,  yet  perfect  as  regards  the  stite  of  the 
lowest  branches  as  wo}l  as  the  leader?,  and 


doubtless  there  is  much  to  be  siiid  in  their 
favour,  though  not  by  nic.  Personal'y,  I  hold 
that  there  is  more  to  admire  in  the  fine  clear 
stems  of  comparatively  old  trees  of  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  conifers  than  there  is  in  tho 
niiyorityof  perfectly  formed  younger  trees  of 
choicer  genera  and  species. 

All  visitors  to  Oakley  Park,  Cirencester, 
the  residence  of  Earl  ]>athurst,  and  these 
amount  to  many  thousands  in  tlie  course  of  a 
year — the  grand  old  park  lifting  coniitantly 
open  to  all  comers  from  sunrise  to  sunset — 
will  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features,  because  both  imposing  and 
uncommon,  is  the  avenue  of  Firs— an  admir- 
able illustration  of  which  accomiMinies  tliese 
notes.  These,  from  their  striking  resemblanco 
to  the  interior  or  nave  of  a  cathedral,  aro 
known  as  the  '"Cathedral  Firs,"  and  what- 
ever was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  thus 
arranged  these  trees,  theie  is  no  mistaking 
the  remarkable  cfTect  produced  by  theirstcms. 
They  are  all  of  the  common  Norway  Spruce 
(Abies  excelsft),  the  avenue  lx;ing  about  150 
yards  long  and  occupying  a  width  of  50  yanls. 
The  majority  of  tliese  Fira  are  1  10  feet  high, 
and  one  of  the  largest,  which  was  blown  down 
a  few  years  ago,  was  found  to  be  120  feet  in 
length,  this  exceeding  by  14  feet  the  reconled 
height  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  fpecinien  in  this  instance 
being  found  at  Lynedoih,  Perth.  As  far  as 
girth  of  trunk  is  concerned,  the  Scotch  trees 
have  the  advantage,  the  latter  measuring  10 
feet  in  circumfoience  5  feet  from  the  ground, 
while  the  best  of  the  Oakley  Park  trees  aro 
nearer  8  feet.  In  a  young  state  tbi:y  grow 
rapidly,  but  those  at  Oakley  Park  are  very 
old,  their  exact  age,  however,  not  being  re- 
conled.  I  hey  aro  known  to  be  not  less  than 
110  years  old,  and  arc  thought  by  some  to 
be  much  older.  The  older  inhabilants  of  Iho 
district  remember  them  well  for  upwards 
of  60  years,  and  state  they  fail  to  see  any 
marked  difference  or  change  in  their  Di)pear  - 
ancQ  during  that  time.  On  Lord  Bathurst's 
estate  there  are  other  grand  avenues,  one  of 
forest  trees  being  6  miles  in  length,  while 
another  is  composed  entirely  of  English  Yews 
from  800  to  1000  years  old.  W.  I. 


Azalea  rhombica. — This  Japanese  Azalea, 
which  was  recently  alladed  to  in  The  Gabdek  aa 
a  distinct  early-flowering  species,  well  illastrates 
the  fact  that  some  desirable  plants  may  be  in  our 
gardens  for  years  and  never  advance  in  popalarity, 
while  othera  boand  at  once  iato  faroar.  These 
remarks  were  Bn^ested  by  the  peruEal  of  the  cata- 
logoe  of  one  of  oar  leading  surserynien  for  1870, 
in  which  A.  rhombica  ie  there  offered  for  sale,  yet 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-three  years  it  is  still  little 
known.  Trae,  the  piice  charged  (one  gaioea) 
would  indicatiB  that  the  stock  was  limited,  yet  in 
the  same  catalogue  A.  mollis  was.  I  see,  quoted  at 
half  that  price.  While  this  last  is  now  grown  by 
tens  of  thoQsands,  A.  rhcmbica  Is  still  very  scarce. 
— T. 

Xanthoceras  soibifolia.— A  fine  flowering 
spray  of  this  distinct  Chinese  t'hrub  from  a  cor- 
respondent at  Totteridge  thews  that  in  seme 
situations  in  our  home  counties  this  Xanthoceras 
succeeds  and  flowei's  freely.  It  forms  a  stout  bush 
of  a  tree-like  habit  of  growth,  whose  branches  are 
clothed  with  bright  green  pinnate  foliage,  and 
terminated  by  simple  racemes  of  blos^cms.  The 
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indlyidnal  fljwdri,  of  wliiu'a  many  are  bjine  ia  a 
raoeme,  are  about  1  incb  in  diameter,  the  nppsr 
portion  of  the  petals  bjing  white,  wh'le  the  lowar 
"paxt  is  of  a  bright  coppery  red — a  very  uncQinmi:i 
tint.  Thus  the  general  aspect  of  the  flower  i3 
white  with  a  diatinot  red  cantre.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  oonntry  about  twenty-three  years  ago, 
and  at  that  time  was  thought  likely  to  attain  a 
oonsidenble  amoant  of  popularity,  bat  for  som? 
reason  or  other  it  has  not  dona  so.  In  many  dis- 
tricts it  will  not  thrive,  while  ander  some  ooadi- 
tions  it  cannot  ba  depended  upon  to  flower  In  a 
satisfactory  manner,  but  a  good  heathy  specimen 
will  bloom  from  every  shoot.  The  fiowera  and 
foliage  make  their  appeanwice  simultaneously,  bat 
cold  cutting  winds  are  very  liable  to  injure  Ihe 
tender  leaves.  This  Xanthoceras  succeeds  beat  in 
a  deep  loamy  soil  that  is  not  dried  up  at  any  time. 
The  roots  are  few  in  number,  but  very  stoat  and 
of  a  deep,  descending  nature.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  does  not  lilie  removal.  A  coloured  plate 
of  the  Xanthoceras  was  given  in  The  GARDBy  aa 
long  ago  as  1875,  it  being  in  fact  abont  the  first 
hardy  shnib  sj  illnstrAted.— T. 

Rhododendrons.— -Truly  is  the  season  topsy- 
t<u^  when  we  lee  all  the  ordinnry  June  bloomers 
in  flower  and  at  their  best  early  in  May.  The 
lovely  Azaleas  are  in  the  9ame  case,  and  whilst 
during  such  magniflcent  weather  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  otherwise  than  gratified  that  the  blo^m 
takes  place  onder  sach  conditions,  yet  must  it  be ; 
briefer  than  asoal,  not  ooly  because  of  the  nn- 
nsnal  heat,  bat  also  Iwoause  the  roots  of  the  shrabs 
feel  the  drought  materially.  Happy  indeed  are 
those  BhrabB  that  enjoy  a  little  shade  and  a  some- 
what cool  position  where  the  Uoom  may  be  more 
enduring.  In  every  direction  eardenerrare  driven 
to  their  wit's  end  to  find  time  for  watering  Rhodo- 
dendrons, bat  in  far  wor^e  case  are  the  nursery- 
men who,  having  deferred  their  planting  to  the 
last  moment  hoping  for  rain,  have  now  to  do  that 
needfnl  work  at  considerable  risk.  Hap[^y,  those 
sfambs  if  kept  annually  transjdanted  saSer  maob 
less  than  others.— A. 

Ugly  conifers.— I  met  the  other  day  at  Surbi- 
ton  with  a  striking  illostration  of  the  merited  con- 
demnation of  conifers  on  p.  339.  In  the  fairly 
considerable  forecourt  of  a  large  honse  are  two 
conifers,  one  a  fairly  handsome  well-fumished 
Deodar,  whose  only  defect  is  that  it  is  much  too 
near  the  house;  the  other,  a  50  feet  high  mi>er- 
able,  thin,  scraggy  WelHi^[tonift,  off  which  It  had 
been  fonnd  needful  to  lop  every  branch  some 
15  feet  ap  the  stem.  A  more  wretched  example ' 
of  what  the  assumed  noble  WelUngtonia  can  In- 
come in  this  country  perhaps  could  hardly  be 
found,  yet  there  are  thoasanda  now  some  twenty 
to  thirty  years  planted  that  are  fast  getting  inta 
the  same  condition.  It  would  be  well  if  any  who 
contemplated  planting  conifers  could  first  see  what 
so  many  of  the  older  trees  are  like.  If  they  did 
they  would  probably  think  twice  before  using  trees 
that  can  so  deteriorate.  This  season,  though 
asually  the  same,  hov  beautiful  both  in  leafage 
and  fiower  have  oar  deciduous  trees  been.  What 
among  all  the  conifers  is  there  that  can  compare 
with  a  noble  Horse  Chestnut,  a  Crab,  a  Thorn,  or 
even  a  LnbHrnam?- D. 

The  Jodas  Tree.-Donbtless  many  travellerg 
by  the  high  road  ronning  from  Putney  to  King- 
ston have  wondered  what  was  the  name  of  the 
beautiful  standard  tree  growing  and  flowering  so 
profusely  by  the  roadside  in  the  lodge  garden  at 
Coombe  Wood.  It  is  the  Judas  Tree,  and  flower- 
ing so  profusely  that  it  presented  a  striking  object 
BOme  50t)  yards  distant.  I  have  never  see.T  one 
flowering  so  freely  before.  Cou'd  we  only  induce 
it  to  grow  as  well  everywhere,  what  a  beanliful 
companion  would  tlu4  Cercis  become  to  Labur- 
nums, Thorns  and  Uie  numerous  other  trees  that 
bloom  now. — A.  D. 

The  Lime. — In  the  noble  park,  which  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  at  Hampton  Court  for  the 
flrst  time  on  Whit  Monday,  there  are  some  of  the 
flnest  Hvennea  of  Lime  trees  to  be  found  in  the 
kingdom.  Thi  trees,  probably  some  2O0  years 
old,  are  pUntal  in  quidraple  rows,  and  if  get 


ia  a  single  line  would  very  probably  reach 
twelva  miles  in  length.  It  need  hardly  be  si^d 
that  thesi  trees  ate  now  moat  beaailfal;  indeed 
the  Lime  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  tree  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  does  than  materially 
compensate  for  its  somewhat  early  defoliation  in 
the  autumn.  Stlil  csantry  Limes  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  those  growing  in  towns,  where 
dryness  at  the  roots,  and  thrips  or  spider  tend  to 
the  destrnotlon  of  leafoga  ear^.  Tha  rloh  per- 
fnms  emitted  from  the  bloom  aad  its  valuable 
stores  of  honeyed  sasretion  d  i  somewhat  perhaps 
serve  to  exhaust  the  forces  of  the  Lime  eirller 
than  is  the  casa  with  soaia  othar  large  growing 
trees. 

Oaelder  Rosea.— A  plant  of  Viburnum  plica- 
turn,  growing  and  blooming  abundantly  against  a 
wall  at  Coombe  Wood,  shows  how  admirably 
adapted  this  torm  is  for  wall  covering,  for  its  balls 
or  clusters  of  white  flowers  are  then  displayed  to 
the  utmost.  There  is  in  the  narsery  a  sinjle  form 
growing  as  a  low,  dense  shrub,  so  far  unname ),  the 
small  trasses  stan^ling  erect  on  the  flatti^h  fan- 
shaped  branches,  which  promisra  to  m-ike  a  singu- 
larly striking  wall  variety.  I  have  seldom  ssen  a 
more  beiutiful  hardy  white-flowered  shrub  thin  Is 
this  form,  and  hope  soon  to  see  it  widely  grown. 
The  one  referrei  to  is  abont  3  feet  In  hei}thfc,  4 
feet  broad,  very  dense  and  litttally  smithorad  with 
fiowerj.— A.  D. 
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CELERY  FOR  PROFIT.* 

Aptbb  scanning  throagh  this  the  companion  work 
to  "  Onions  for  Profit,"  uie  conclusion  I  have  arrived 
at  ii  either  we  in  this  country  have  mn^ih  to  learn 
in  the  direction  of  growing  Celery  profitably  or 
else  the  Americans  are  content  with  very  Inf^srior 
produce.  The  latter  view  will  very  probably  pre- 
vail when  it  is  discovered  that  the  varieties  princl- 
pMly  recommended  by  the  author  are  the  White 
Plnme,  Golden  8elt-blan<dilng,  and  Olant  Fas<iha]. 
The  first-named  received  a  very  extensive  toial 
among  us  a  few  years  ago  and  provel  to  b3  utterly 
worthless;  nor  does  my  experience  with  the 
g  )lden-stalked  variety  juitify  me  in  nsing  a  less 
Htroni<  expression  about  that.  Qlant  Paschal  pra- 
misod  better  things,  bat  that,  too,  proved  vary  dis- 
appointing, no  amount  of  blanching  getting  rid  of 
toe  strong  flavoni  evident^  dear  tj  the  Amiricans; 
nor  could  I  p'svant  early  bolting.  If,  however,  we 
take  away  or  object  to  the  two  self-blanching 
forms,  then  we  cut  away  the  ground  from  under 
the  author's  feet,  much  of  the  success  attending 
the  so-called  new  sjstem  of  culture  depending 
upon  their  retention.  It  may  be  the  Celery  as 
grown  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  better 
in  quality  than  I  am  prepared  to  bslleve  withoat 
having  actual  proof,  and,  any  way,  discussing  their 
methods  of  culture  will  n  it  be  altogether  wasted 
labour  and  space. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  culture 
differ  considerably  from  what  we  practise.  About 
raising  and  preparing  the  plants  there  is  no 
fuss  made,  m  with  •  ns.  The  seedltngii,  duly 
raised  In  heat,  are  certainly  prloked  out,  but 
only  in  flats  or  shallow  bjxes,  and  not  more  than 
one-balf  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart  in  rows 
3  inches  apart.  Allowing  them  m  're  roira  pro- 
motes a  too  cpreadiog  growth  of  both  roo'a  and 
tops  ;  whereas  what  is  wanted  is  stiff  little  plants 
with  one  strong  tap  root.  Prior  to  pianling  out 
with  a  dibber,  the  longest  of  the  leaves  and  also 
the  tap-root  are  lightly  shortened,  tmi  thus  treated 
they  are  found  to  take  to  their  frerii  quarters  very 
rea-^iily.  In  the  o!d  and  still  most  genei^ly 
adopted  method,  furrowj  filled  with  manure,  or, 
better  still,  rich  comp'>8t,  are  recommended,  but 
not  insisted  upon,  nearly  or  qaite  as  gooi  Celery 
being  grown  on  ordinarily  Wfll-manurc  1  ground. 
We  bear  n-ilhing  about  deep  diggin^?,  manual 
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labour  being  far  too  scarce  and  expensive,  nor 
does  the  aaUtor  s'ats  how  far  apart  these  ringle 
rows  shonld  be,  but  advises  disposing  the  p'atits 
5  inches  apart  in  the  row.  As  far  ai  the  early 
crops  are  concerned,  not  mnoh  after  cuttivatlsn  is 
needed.  What  thnre  la  necessary  Is  briefly  summad 
up  thus  : — 

A  little  hoeing,  as  other  crops  receive  it,  is  ah-^ui  all. 
Early  in  Jnly  the  plants  will  be  targe  cnoutfh  for  bleac*!- 
iug.  I_  never  earth  up  Uie  eaiJy  crc^),  bit  prefer  to 
bleach  it  in  the  simplest  manner  by  means  of  a  few  old 
boards  8  inchee  to  12  inchoi  wide,  such  a?  can  be  found 
lyiuf;  about  ou  almost  any  place.  There  ia  no  need  of 
hindliDg  or  tytnj>  either.  Just  tiko  two  boards  and 
lay  one  on  eich  side  (tf  the  row,  then  take  hold  of  the 
outer  edeoJ  and  tarn  them  up  together  a'Jd  against  the 
row.  That  is  all.  In  a  mek  or  two  yoit  may  hegin 
to  UM  C^ery, 

The  it-ilics  are  mine.  What  sort  of  8t>iff  should 
we  get  after  a  fortnight's  bleaching  in  thid  country, 
even  If  White  Plame  bs  the  variety  grown  I  The 
forgoing  has  reference  principally  to  garden  cul- 
ture, the  ordinary  field  j^own  crops  belog  m>st<y 
earthed  up  for  a  tim»  w!th  the  aid  of  either  plo  ighs 
ormu  jh  widened  h^es,  such  as  are  nsed  forscrMdng 
the  rcids  in  this  ojuntry.  Illuatrationa  are  given 
of  this  and  other  methods  of  blanohing  Celery  in 
vogae  with  us  as  well  as  in  America.  All  these, 
bowet'cr,  are  ooofidered  "too  oamt)ersome,  too 
laborious,  too  expendv^"  and  tb'a  briojis  us  to  the 
"  New  Celery  Oaltare."  Instead  of  the  widsly- 
followed  practice  of  setting  oat  the  plants  In 
single  rows  or  shallow  trenches,  the  la'ert  meve  is 
to  grow  them  in  beds.  The  w-  Iter  is  as  yet  a  litUe 
undecided  as  to  what  space  to  allow  the  plants, 
but  favours  arranging  them  6  inches  apart,  in  rows 
10  Inohes  apart,  this  being  "as  close  as  White 
Plume  shomd  stand.  In  order  to  bleach  wt;ll 
withoat  further  manipnl&tioa,  and  yet  gives  a 
better  chance  to  man  out  the  ground,  set 
out  the  plants  and  run  the  hand  whed-hoe 
through  the  patch  than  when  we  plant  7  inches 
apart  each  way."  In  order  to  proparly  blanch  the 
outside  rows,  boards  are  brougtit  into  rrquisltion,. 
but  the  Te^t  can  be  dug  up  fit  fur  use  when  re- 
quired. What  can  ba  more  simpli  than  this  if 
only  it  would  work  well  in  this  country  7 

After  devotii^  a  chapter  to  different  methods  of 
irrigating  or  otherwise  simply  watering  the  Celery 
quartern  or  fields,  the  good  otd  plan  of  rannlug 
loose  tile  drains  either  nndar  the  rows  or  between 
the  beds  not  being  omittel,  the  auth  >r  next  al- 
ludes ti  the  "Enemies  of  the  Crop"  Cierpillars 
appear  to  be  troublesome,  and  diseixra  «f  a  fun- 
gold  nature  have  also  to  bs  contend  d  w'th,  bat 
no  menti>n  I*  mid?  of  our  worst  enemy,  the 
Celery  leaf  miner,  or  grut^of  the  Ti3t*'*'^^4  oni- 
pordinls.  Following  upon  this  wd  havj  a  well 
illuntrated  chapter  describing  several  gooJ  me^ods 
of  Ktorinj  winter  Celery,  and  the.'ie  are  w.trtby  of 
close  perusal,  if  not  ad)p:ion  in  this  country.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  qnote  a  part  of  the  chapter 
headel  "The  Wintering  Problem:" — 

One  method  of  storing  for  family  asj  oon^isbj  simply 
in  taking  up  tlio  plants  by  prixinc;  uudor  tkich 
with  a  tiinde,  ^Imultaneouily  tnktng  hold  of  thotopi 
with  one  band  unJ  pulling.  Then  set  them  cloeoly 
together  its  the  bunches  of  roots  will  permit,  npnu  ftiid 
partially  in  a  layer  of  mnist  muck  or  loam  in  a  c<irucr 
of  the  cellar.  Keep  thi j  layer  always  inoist  or  wot, 
and  the  foliiigo  always  dr.'.  Use  the  plants  that  were 
most  nearly  blanelied  at  lirat,  saving  those  which  h^ 
the  loaaK  done  to  them  in  the  field  for  tlic  Inst.  In- 
atpod  of  putting  th«m  directly  c»n  Uio  cellar  bAton, 
you  may  place  taem  into  a  box  of  convenient  siie  having 
a  layer  uf  muck  or  hiam  in  the  bnttom.  Just  above 
this  layer  bote  afcw  holes  into  the  sidos  oF  the  box,  oad 
throo^^i  thodO  you  may  apply  watsr  as  needed.  Place 
thoboxinaomerof  the  cellar  bottom.  Another  good 
way  for  tlie  home  grower  is  to  throw  the  old  manure 
out  of  a  hotbed,  put  in  a  little  loam,  and  stand  the 
Celery  Jipan  and  in  thia,  as  adviecd  for  storage  in  the 
boi.  First  cover  with  ahntttTs,  bat  when  wint?r 
comes  in  real  enmo't  put  tine  hay  or  leaves  upon  the 
Celery,  filling  the  frame  clear  up  to  the  top,  then  rc- 
plao3  the  sashes,  anl  finally  the  shutters  and  straw, 
ruiy,  or  other  course  matoruUs  ai  a  farther  protection, 
in  coll  weatiic  -.  The  sides  of  the  frame  should  he* 
ircll  balked  up.  In  an  cmeriMinGy  *  f C'^Jlfpligt  h yC^^ 
cleaned  en-l  ^^ff^^tf^^SSf^^}^^^ 
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Bfikiag  in  altem&te  lajeva  with  moiat.  Spfaasaam 
0S8.  Of  ooarse  they  slioald  stand  top  side  up. 
The  plan  of  packing:  four  or  more  rows  of  plants 
ia  trenches  dag  in  weU-drained  positioQB,  covering 
with  board  troughF,  and  on  these  baoklng  over 
first  soil,  then  stniwy  litter,  is  that  reoommended 
for  market  Riowen,  the  bleaching  of  ctdoared 
stemmed  Taifeties  beiog  effected  while  thus 
stored. 

A  notice  of  this  book  woald  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  "  ontcome  in  dollars  and 
cents."  This,  to  saj  the  least,  is  somewhat  start- 
lii^,  though  probable  enoogfa  all  the  while  there 
Is  a  good  demand  tor  seotuid-iate  Celery.  Separate 
rei  Urns  are  given  for  both  the  old  and  new  methods 
of  Culture,  as  well  as  for  sommer  and  late  crops. 
The  expenses  connected  with  cnltivatioo  of  the 
STimmer  crop  on  the  "  old  coltore  "  are  pat  at  260 
dotlars,  and  the  retams  by  1500  bancbes  at  30  cents 
=  450  dollars,  this  giving  a  net  profit  of  190  dollar?, 
or  rather  more  thnn  £39  per  acre.  Nearly  five 
limes  the  namber  of  plants,  or  aboat  115,0(K),  are 
grown  open  an  acre  of  gniand  by  the  "new  enl- 
tare  "at  an  estimated  cost  of,  Inoladlng  rent  of 
land  and  commissioQ  on  sales,  0^  dollars.  The 
leloms  by  7000  bancbes  at  30  cents  =  2103  dollars, 
this  giving  a  net  profit  of  IISO  dollars,  or  £2-16— a 
wondetful  gain  that  1  The  same  namber  of  late 
plants  are  grown  per  acre,  bnt  the  expenses  being 
heavier  and  the  prices  obldoed  less  than  in  the 
gammer,  the  net  profits  hj  the  "  new  ooltnre  "  are 
pat  at  850  doUsTS,  or  abont  £177,  as  csrapared 
with  1C5  dollars,  or  abont  £U— the  mt  gain  by 
tie  old  oaltare  W.  I* 


Ferns. 


A  F£BN  KURSERY. 

TiiosB  who  care  for  Ferna  should  viat  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May  at  Dyson's  Line, 
Edmonton,  where  many  large  houses  ue  filled 
witli  the  more  popular  kinds  and  rare  spedes 
and  formal.  It  may  he  appropriately  called  a 
nursery  of  Ferns,  ^though  Carnations,  Palms, 
stove  and  bedding  plants  are  grown  in  thou- 
sands for  tbe  London  market  Ferns,  however, 
are  the  chief  feature  of  interest,  and  in  this 
nursery  have  been  raised  miny  beautiful  uovel- 
tias  which  have  gained  a  place  amongst  the 
leading  kinds.  Certain  kinds  are  grown  in 
immense  quantities,  and  a  houseful  of  Adian- 
turn  Farleyense  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment is  very  beautiful.  One  sees  the  fine 
effect  of  the  bold  fronds  when  thus  presented 
to  view,  every  plant  in  full  health  and  vigour, 
lb  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary  to  muce  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names.  -  The  popular  Femsj 
such  as  Pteris  cretica,  P.  tremula,  Adiantnm 
cuneatum,  and  many  others  well  known  to  oar 
mders,  have  houses  devi^»d  to  them  to  meet 
the  Urge  demand.  It  is  worth  while,  however, 
to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  beauti- 
ful Ferns  of  recont  aoquisition  or  distinguished 
by  well-variegated  fFonds.  The  Ptetises  form 
an  imposing  group,  and  no  genus,  perhap, 
gives  such  a  number  of  useful  and  attractive 
types.  In  one  house  is  grouped  together  P. 
Victorim,  a  finely  variegated  type,  the  pinnm 
distinctly  and  beautifully  marked  with  stlveiy 
white.  The  plant  is  vigorous  in  growth,  grace- 
ful, and  varies  little  in  its  distinctive  colouring, 
the  fronds  preserving  their  delightful  silvery 
variation.  This  is  a  Fern  that  growers  should 
tske  good  note  of  for  its  graceful  aspect,  fine 
variegation,  and  vigorous  growth.  As  a  rule 
variwated  plants  are  the  reverse  of  beautiful, 
bnt  Ferns  ue  a  decided  exception,  some  of  the 
more  interestii:^  being  those  that  have  departed 
from  the  type  in  the  colouring  of  the  fronds. 
P.  tremnla,  one  of  the  best  Ferns  for  houses 
Kni  ordinary  eoUectioiu,  has  givm  rise  to 


several  variettea.  This  is  fortunate,  as  the 
parent  is  very  easily  grown,  compact  in  habit, 
and  in  every  way  useful.  Elegans  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct,  the  plant  not  so  bold  in 
character  as  the  type,  but  the  fronds  are  deli- 
cately crested,  and  droo^  gracefully.  This 
form  is  elegant  and  pleasing,  a  Fern  that  will 
prove  a  favourite.  Another  very  fine  crested 
variety  is  P.  tremula  Smithiana,  comparatively 
new,  but  fast  becoming  a  leading  kind. 
Here,  again,  the  fronds  are  well  crested  with- 
out losing  the  characteristic  elM»nt  growth. 
Some  crested  Ferns,  forms  of  the  Hart's-tongae 
in  particular,  when  they  develop  a  created  ona- 
raoter  are  the  reverse  of  beautifuL  The  nest- 
ing destroys  their  fine,  bold  eharaoter,  but  in 
the  Pterises  this  is  not  eo.  A  dunning  varie- 
gated Fern  is  P.  tremula  Tariegata.  The  fronda 
show  strong  variolation,  each  pinna  marked 
with  stiver  colonr,  and  the  fronds  have  the 
same  graceful  aspect  as  in  the  type.  Two 
forms  of  Pteris  were  raised  in  this  nurserv,  and 
they  arc  departures  from  the  familiar  F.  ero- 
tica, one  of  the  most  largely  ^wn  of  all  Ferns. 
One  is  named  nobitts,  and  in  a  note  in  The 
Garden,  Feb.  18,  1889,  we  mentioned  that  it 
would  probably  become  a  good  market  kind. 
Our  remark  has  proved  true,  each  year 
this  distinct  form  being  more  largely  grown. 
The  fronds  are  well  crested,  and  the  plant  of 
a  close,  not  to  say  tufted  habit.  The  other 
kind  ia  named  Mayi,  and  has  been  previously 
described  in  Tub  Gakdsn.  It  is  a  valuable 
and  highly  ornamental  kind,  foil  of  duaacter 
and  beauty.  We  mi^  mention  that  there  is 
also  a  vati^ptted  wiety  of  P.  uolnlis,  the 
fnnids  being  distinctly  marked. 

Ferns  abound  on  all  sides.  A  lai^  colleetion 
of  Gymnogrammas  is  grown.  That  in  request  in 
quantity  and  amongst  the  most  charming  is 
G.  Bchizophylla  glari<Ma,  a  Fern  that  has  frmids 
like  delicttfce  lace.  It  is,  periiaps,  the  most  ex- 
quisite Fern  in  cultivation,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection.  In  quite  a  small  stage  it^  is 
charming,  and  little  plants  are  of  use  for  choice 
decorations.  A  walk  through  such  a  nurseir 
as  this  is  interesting,  as  one  sees  Ferns  in  aU 

fibases  of  development  from  quite  seedlings  to 
uU  grown  specimens.  G.  Mayi,  a  form  of 
G.  peruviana,  is  distingu'shed  by  the  more 
apreading  and  bolder  character  of  the  fronds.  A 
note  may  be  made  also  of  the  beautiful  G.  Al- 
stoni,  which  has  triangular-shaped  fronds,  the 
upper  part  delicate  green  in  ct^our,  while  un- 
derneath they  are  enriched  with  deep  yellow 
farina,  the  pinnules  curling  at  the  apex  to  dis- 
play this  golden  tint.  Ferns  from  spores  vaiy 
considerably  in  character,  and  a  batch  of  seed- 
lii^  of  Aduuitam  firagrantisaimnm  and  A.  Wei 
torn  is  noteworthy  for  the  difference  observable 
amongst  them,  one  or  two  being  quite  distinct 
and  fixed  for  a  separate  name.  One  may  see 
many  interesting  things  as  this  in  such  a  nur- 
sery where  the  plants  are  raised  in  thousands 
every  year.  A  splendid  specimen  of  Dicksonia 
Lathami  showed  this  fine  and  distinct  Fern  in 
character,  and  when  well  grown  it  is  a  hand- 
some type,  the  fronds  bold  in  form  and 
of  good  colour.  Lomaria  Boryana  and  t^e 
Nephrolepia  were  of  note.  The  latter  are 
suspended  in  the  Fern  corridor  and  have  a 
fine  appearance.  One  form  may  be  alluded  to. 
It  is  named  N.  davallioides  multiceps,  a  va- 
riety of  the  well-known  N.  d.  furcans.  It  has 
been  awarded  a  first-claas  certificate  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  shows  anffi- 
oirait  distinction  to  merit  aname.  The  chief  dif- 
ference is  the  more  forked  character  of  thepinniB, 
and  they  are  narrower.  It  is  very  elegant,  and 
the  crested  fronds  are  not  heavy.  Heferring 
agun  to  Uie  Pteris,  we        drair  attention  to 


the  now  popular  P.  Regince,  a  form  of  P.  Vic* 
toriee,  the  pinnaa  distioctly  marked  and  tlie 
plant  more  vigorous  in  growth.  There  is 
also  a  crested  variety  of  it.  We  need  not  refer 
at  much  greater  length  to  this  nursery  of  Fernp, 
nor  to  the  new  kinds  which  have  been  described 
in  recent  issues.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
at  one  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  no  less  than  four 
new  Ferns  were  given  each  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate.  This  may  appear  unreasonable,  but  every 
new  Fern  raised  in  this  nursery  possesses  dis- 
tinct character,  either  in  habit  or  the  colour  of 
the  fronds.  All  the  more  popular  genera  arc 
also  well  represented,  the  Adiantunui  in  par- 
ticular, Astndiums,  Lastreaa,  Davallias  and- 
hardy  kinds.  The  coUeotim  of  varietin  of 
hardy  Ferns  is  remarkably  rich,  and  comprises 
many  important  new  forms  of  the  Lady  Feni 
(Athyrium  Filix-f(Bmina),  notably  the  most 
lovely  of  all  plumose  kinds  named  plumosum 
dissectum,  which  deserves  a  place  in  all  collec- 
tions of  hardy  species  and  their  varieties.  This 
is  but  a  brief  notice  of  an  important  and  inte- 
resting nursery,  but  we  have  written  sufiicient 
to  convey  to  onr  readers  some  conception  of  the 
vast  and  valuable  character  of  the  oolleotion. 


HEHIDICTYUM  MARGINATCM. 

Taift  plant,  which  is  the  Asplenium  marginatum 
of  L. ,  was  separated  from  that  genus  by  Presl 
in  1836.  Hooker,  in  the  ".-species  FUicum," 
retains  the  name  of  Presl  as  a  sectional  one, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  last  author  in  re- 
taining our  pretty  little  Scale  Fern  (Oetnach 
otficinarum)  in  this  genus.  H.  mai^natum  iaa 
always  been  rare  in  cultivation.  I  had 
not  seen  it  until  recently  I  found  it  in 
nuwnificent  condition  in  the  new  plant  house 
of  Mr.  Sander  at  St.  Albans.  Some  few  years 
ago  I  grew  this  plant  in  the  Orchid  house,  and 
used  to  grow  it  with  a  pan  of  water  below  it, 
but  I  was  always  particular,  if  any  water  re- 
mained in  the  pan,  to  empty  it  out  and  give 
fresh,  and,  I  think,  if  this  rule  was  to  be 
strictly  observed,  there  are  many  Ferns  that 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  treatment 
The  pots  ought  to  be  well  drained,  using  for 
soil  good  rough  turfy  loam,  say  two  parts  to 
one  of  rough  peat,  and  a  good  portion  of  sharp 
sand,  the  whole  to  be  well  mixed.  The  plant 
should  be  potted  somewhat  lower  than  usual, 
for  as  it  grows  it  will  make  a  lot  of  surface 
roots.  The  plant  tlirowB  up  fronds  from  3  feet 
to  6  feet  and  12  feet  in  height,  or  even  more, 
and  Uiey  are  simply  pinnate,  the  lower  pinniu, 
which  are  the  la^es^  being  from  1  foot  to  18 
inches  long  and  some  4  inches  broad.  These 
are  entire  and  semi-transparent,  the  colour 
being  a  lively  bright  green,  through  which  its 
marginal  reticulated  venation  is  distinctly 
seen.  The  species  is  somewhat  widely  spread 
in  South  America  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  All 
those  having  sufficient  room  to  accommodate 
it  should  add  it  to  their  collection. 

Wu.  Hugh  Gowxb. 


Cincinalis  flavens  (Jos.  Stevens).— 'i%Mm  the 
name  of  ^our  Fern.  It  is  a  beautiful  small  growing 
variety  with  gteeu  pinnuleB,  which  are  deep  golden 
yellow  beneath,  the  row  of  binck  marginal  lines  render- 
ing it  vpr;  liandsome  and  distinct.  It  was  (»IIod  Mo- 
thoclttna  cbrysopliylla  when  first  introdnced,  bnt  tlie 
abore  is  its  correct  name. — W.  II.  G. 

Pteris  Victorl»  (H.  Mai  hews), —Yos,  this  is  a 
very  pretty  crossed  form  of  this  speciesjbut  itu  is  nr>t 
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aiao  saw  there  the  green  form  of  the  plant.  It  also 
had  prodaced  a  crested  variety,  co  that  yoa  are  qnite 
furestdlled  in  malcing  thia  a  nev  plaat. — Vf.  H.  G. 

Drynaria  moaeefoUa.— I  saw  this  Fera  re- 
cently in  beaatifnl  (XHidition  grown  in  a  basket, 
■nd  for  Bncb  a  position  I  have  omutantly  Tecom- 
mended  it  for  thirty  years.  It  has  been  uid  that 
Its  plain  and  simple  fronds  were  qaite  ansiiitable 
in  BQch  a  position,  but  anyone  requiring  a  tho- 
roughly  diatinot  and  beautiml  object  shoiud  so  use 
this  plant.  The  fronds  are  simple,  from  a  foot  to 
3  feet  in  length  acd  from  2  inches  to  4  inches 
broad,  the  colour  being  very  pale  green,  which 
aMowfl  the  network  of  dark  green  veins  to  be  seen 
very  distinctly,  and  lorms  one  of  the  prettiest  ob- 
jects one  can  conceive.  It  Is  very  different  from 
the  nsoal  Fern  foliage.  A  plant  of  it  in  a  basket 
ii  the  most  beaotlfal  object  in  the  stove.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Malay  Ifilanda,  and  oonseqaeotly  re- 
qdres  stove  warmth ;  it  has  a  creeping  rhisome 
and  grows  qnicUy.  Those  who  have  never  tried 
tbis  plant  shoald  do  so.— W.  H.  O. 

Oeteracta.  aureum  {Capt.  IF.).— The  pliuils 
b'ooght  home  by  you  from  the  Canary  Islands  are, 
no  donbt,  of  this  species.  I  have  had  the  plant 
growing,  snd  some  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  In 
S^nbargh  hnd  a  qaantity  of  plants,  bat  I  do  not 
know  how  he  sucreeded  with  them.  This  will 
thrive  best  in  old  mortar  rubbish,  bat  do  not  let  it 
ba  composed  of  too  maoh  brick,  and  when  it  gets 
a  bit  established  stand  it  full  in  the  son.  I  have 
always  foand  that  this  plant,  as  wall  aa  oar  com- 
mon Kind,  likes  sonshine.— W.  U.  O. 

Oheilantliea  fiurinoia.— "H.  D."  says,  do  I 

refer  under  thii  name  to  a  plant  that  he  used  to 
know  by  the  name  of  Cassebera  farinoaa,  and  in 
answer  I  may  state  that  the  plant  I  referred  to  as 
having  come  from  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  I 
suppose,  is  the  came  as  he  means.  This  was  a 
name  that  it  was  known  by  a  very  long  time  ago ; 
bat  there  is  a  ^ant  in  calUvatioa  correctly  called 
Cassebera  tripbylla.  a  sweetly  pretty  plant,  which 
cimes  near  to  Pellaa  in  Its  general oharaoter;  it  is 
quite  destitotfl  of  farina.— W.  H.  O. 

Selagrinella  WdUiebi.— J.  Denning  sends  me 
part  ot  a  frondule  of  this  plant  for  a  n»me,  and  as 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  large  grow- 
ing kinds  it  deserves  a  note.  Jt  usei  to  be 
somewliat  common  in  gardens,  but  latterly  it 
would  appear  to  have  become  more  rare.  It  grows 
erect,  miaking  f  rondules  a  yard  and  more  in  height 
and  some  18  inches  wide.  It  loves  the  shade,  and 
may  be  potted  in  peat,  loam  and  leaf-moald  made 
fairly  sandy.  As  it  comes  from  the  Fhillpirfnes 
and  tbe  Malay  lolands,  it  thrives  best  when  kept 
warm  and  moist.— O. 

Cheilanthea  Uathewai.  —  Miss  Shenatone 
S3Qds  me  a  frond  of  this  species,  atking  if  it  ia  cot 
C  Sieberi.  It  is  a  much  prettier  plant,  a  native  of 
Peru,  whilst  tbe  species  named  by  her  comes  from 
Mew  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia.  I  have  a  small 
form  which  I  take  for  it  from  the  Isle  of  Pinea.  In 
C.  Mathews!  the  frond  is  some  6  incJiea  long  and 
ne\rly  an  inch  broad,  with  alternate  pinnae  and 
tripinnate.  I  have  aome  specimens  marked  by  the 
8  Luie  n.une,  which  have  only  bipinnate,  but  both 
forms  appear  to  have  the  same  incurved  margins. 
The  plant  is  fai  onltlvaftion,  and  I  believe  thrives 
wall  in  the  hoaae  with  HaadevalUas  and  sach-like 
wol  Orchids.— W.  H.  G. 


Leiophyllum  buxifolinm.- ThIa  is  one  of 

the  prettiest  and  neatest  of  erioaceous  plants  now 
in  flower.  It  forma  a  compact  rounded  little  ebrub 
from  G  inobes  to  1  foot  high,  with  smooth,  oval 
leaves  of  a  deep  shining  green,  and,  as  is  implied 
by  the  specific  name,  Box-like  in  shape  and  texture. 
Tbe  apex  of  every  one  of  the  tomohes  is  at  this 
siason  furnished  with  a  corymb  of  flowers,  which 
ar3  white,  tipped  with  pink.  Altbough  each  corymb 
Is  no  more  than  an  inch  across,  so  thickly  are* they 
borne  that  the  foliage  is  almoat  hidden  by  flowers, 
and  at  a  abort  distance  the  plants  have  the  appear- 
ance of  little  mounds  of  white.  Tbis  species, 
which  is  evergreen,  oonstltntes  lo  itself  a  genos ; 


varieties  of  it,  however,  are  known,  one  of  which, 
with  spreading  branches  and  oblong  leaves,  is 
oa'led  var.  [orostratam.  In  New  Jersey  and  Caro- 
lina, where  it  is  a  native,  it  Is  kiu>wn  as  the  Sand 
Myrtle.  It  was  introduced  to  this  ooantiy  In 
1736.  It  tikes  a  moist,  bn£  well-drained  peaty 
soil.-B. 


N0TK3  ON  THE  SE.\SON. 

It  has  not  been  tbe  lot  of  many  of  us  to  ohronicle 
such  a  remaikably  dry  period  at  this  season  of  the 
year  as  that  of  tbe  paat  two  months.  Speaking  for 
myself,  persooiUIy  I  never  remember  sach  a  dry 
spring  as  the  present.  Within  the  last  day  or  two 
we  have  had  one  fairly  good  shower  with  minor 
sprinkllngfi,  but  not  neatly  enough  has  fallen  yet 
to  moisten  tbe  soil  to  any  depth.  Early-sown  seeds 
in  the  open  now  want  rala  badly.  I  note  tbat  such 
things  as  Onions,  Carrots,  and  the  Brassica  family 
are  all  germinating  remarkably  well,  although  but 
little  growth  has  so  far  been  made.  The  early 
planted  out  Lettuce,  which  are  grown  by  acres  in 
tbis  part  of  the  coontry,  aa  yet  make  but  slow 
progress;  rain  in  occasional  ahowera  would  now 
start  them  oS  apace.  Peas  look  well  and  of  sturdy 
growth ;  tiiese  also  have  come  up  well ;  so  did  the 
early  Splnaoh,  bat  for  the  first  time  In  my  experi- 
ence the  spaxrows  eat  It  ravenonsly.  The  rms 
have  also  to  be  netted  or  protected  in  some  other 
way,  otherwise  tbis  mi^cbievons  bird  would  spoil 
the  entire  crop ;  the  Spinach  has,  however,  escaped 
before.  Tbis  yeir,  singular  to  say,  sparrows  have  not 
touched  tbe  Ctroatioos,  which  for  several  seasons 
previooalT  they  have  treated  cmelly  where  not 
netted.  Withoat  nets  upon  them  this  spring  I  see 
no  Injury  whatever.  Why  the  sparrow  should 
thoa  have  its  preference  in  various  seasons  reems 
to  me  a  puzzle  reqniring  some  solation.  Early 
Lettnce  has  also  escaped  their  notice  thus  fu ;  for 
this  I  find  they  have  usuaUy  a  liking. 

The  planting  out  of  Viola*  from  cold  frames 
(autumn-struck  cnttlnm)  has  been  delayed  for 
want  of  min  until  to-day ;  nil  ot  these  I  hope  to 
have  In  tbeir  summer  quarters  wD bin  the  next  few 
days.  The  beading  Calceolarias  will  then  follow 
suit,  for  I  find  tbat  tbe  earlier  these  are  planted 
the  better  are  the  results  throughout  the  summer. 
As  B03n  as  Ihey  are  In  the  ground  one  stopping  ia 
given  them,  and  another  later  on  wtren  it  is  not 
needful  to  have  them  in  flower  ao  very  early.  What 
with  one  thing  and  another  It  will  now  be  poeslbde 
to  continue  planting  out,  and  so  avcid  such  a  quan- 
tity of  it  within  a  shorter  space  of  time  a  few 
wMka  hence.  AH  flower  beds  should  be  prepared 
for  planticg  as  soon  as  possible ;  whilst  the  weather 
remains  as  it  Is  and  the  groand  still  dry  the  beds 
can  be  turned  and  manure  worked  In  better  than 
after  a  heavy  ratn.  I  never  make  it  a  practice  to 
manure  flower  beds  h.'avily,  nor  to  use  ftBcial  ma* 
nures  to  any  extent ;  well  decomposed  leaf-soil  or 
some  of  last  year's  hotbeds  or  old  Mushroom  beds 
will  answer  better  than  any  rank  manoies.  Where 
edgings  are  made  up  of  Echeverias  or  other  succu- 
lents, as  Sedums  and  Sempervivums,  a  deal  may  be 
done  in  forwarding  the  work  of  planting.  As  soon 
as  tbe  hardier  pUmts  afore  alladsd  to  are  all  out 
it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  proceed  with  these, 
many  of  which  are  perfectly  hardy  of  themselves, 
but  which  bear  shifting  or  polling  to  pieces  about 
now  better  than  later  on. 

Annuals  have  thus  far  had  a  rather  poor  chance, 
but  with  a  few  growing  showers,  which  I  think 
we  may  reasonably  expect  in  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  received,  they  will  make  good  pro- 
gress. Not  wanting  them  particularly  until 
the  end  of  summer,  I  have  not  sown  yet  to 
any  extent.  Some  little  planting  amongst  the 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  h^s  been  deferred  through 
the  dry  state  of  the  groand.  There  is  not  much, 
fortnnately,  to  do,  but  a  deal  may  be  done  yet  with 
late  anmmer  and  autumn  kinds  by  planting  a  little ' 
deeper  than  usual  so  as  to  direct  tbe  water  given 
to  where  it  is  most  required.  The  mulching  of 
newly-planted  borders  of  these  as  well  as  other 
hardy  plants  should  be  dniy  considered.  Last 
season  I  made  a  new  b<»der  specially  of  antumn- 
fiowarlng  subjeots,  which  did  remarkably  well  with 


attention  to  waterii^.  This  season  1  intend  to 
mulch  as  soon  as  I  can  spare  the  time,  so  as  to 
save  watering  and  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist.  Old  roots  of  Dahlias  will  now  be  jost  as 
well  off  in  the  ground  as  out  of  it ;  even  if  one  or 
two  of  the  earlier  growths  do  get  caught  by  a 
frost  in  Mny,  later  ones  will  push  up.  Planting  out 
early,  and  that  rather  deeper  than  usual,  is  better 
than  the  vice  vend  course  of  treatment,  besides 
which  tik^  are  out  ot  the  mj.  Such  tender 
things  as  Geratiums  and  sundry  other  bedding 
plants  of  about  the  same  constitution  in  this  re- 
spect are  already  outside,  protection  at  night  being 
afforded  for  a  time.  This  matter  of  temporary 
protection  has  been  met  by  means  of  Bamboo 
stakes  to  a  lai^e  extent  as  a  framework ;  these  are 
exceedinglr  naefnl  things  to  have  in  a  gudcn, 
being  easily  manipulated  for  various  objects. 
Later  on  they  will  be  hi  use  in  various  ways  for 
climbing  annuals  and  other  tbings  besides  that  of 
more  immediate  use  as  stakes.  Last  season  I  used 
these  Bamboos  of  10  feet  or  more  in  length  as 
SDppons  for  TropsBolum  canariesse,  finding  them 
admirably  auited  for  tbis  rapid  growing  climber. 
This  remin<)s  me  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  many 
growers  sow  in  rows  as  other  Peas,  but  I  must  say 
I  prefer  them  in  patches  with  intervals  between  ; 
in  this  way  tbe  various  kinds  in  such  distinct 
colours  as  they  are  now  to  be  obtained  can  be  most 
effectively  disposed.  There  are  other  things  in  the 
way  of  climbing  annuals  that  are  worthy  of  mora 
consideration  where  there  is  room  to  set  them  off 
to  advantage.  Cobaa  scandens  makes  a  very 
rapid  growth,  being  raised  in  heat  and  planted  out 
in  May ;  then  there  is  Mina  lobata,  a  balf-hardy 
kind,  which  succeeds  well  in  a  vrarm  situation,  be- 
sides which  Tropsolums  and  the  tall  Convolvolns 
add  still  to  the  list. 

In  aUnding  to  early-flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
it  Is  particn'arlr  noticeable  tbis  spring  how  for- 
ward they  are  on  tbe  whole.  Horse  Chestnuts  are 
now  (April  22),  and  have  been  for  some  days,  beau- 
tifully ui  flower.  Oydoola  japontca  is  nearly  past, 
having  flowered  profusely.  Pyrus  sinens^  (the 
Chinese  Crab)  ia  now  a  mats  of  floral  beauty.  The 
Rhododendrons  are  now  coming  on  fast ;  some  of 
the  earlier  kinds  even  are  past  their  heat.  The  de- 
ciduous Magnolias  are  quite  gone  out  of  flower. 
Whereas  in  some  seasons  they  are  cow  in  their 
best  condition.  Thus  far  there  baa  net  been  any 
possible  fault  to  find  with  tbe  freedom  of  fljwer- 
Ing,  and  but  little  harm  has  been  done  by  the 
morning  frosts,  maloly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  nn- 
usnally  dry  weather.  Rosea  are  In  our  case  look- 
ing fairly  well ;  they  might  be  better,  they  might 
be  much  worse.  Exposure  to  the  prevalent  easterly 
wind  is,  however,  very  trying  to  the  young  growth. 
I  am  dispoaed  to  think  that  come  who  have  been 
looking  forward  to  a  season  of  Rosea  above  the 
average  may  yet  meet  vritb  disappointment  more 
or  less.  I  find  in  some  cases  the  wood  is  dying 
back  upon  standards.  Having  a  reserve  in  pots, 
however,  it  does  not  give  so  much  anxiety. 
Newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs  have  not  by  any 
means  bad  a  favourable  time  of  it  thus  far.  Those 
who  took  the  most  care  in  plantirg,  watering  after- 
wards, will  not  have  any  oooaaion  to  regret  the 
trouble  they  took.  This  week  I  have  had  to  water 
a  number  that  were  newly  planted,  and  tb^ 
already  look  all  tbe  better  for  ir.  In  some  cases  a 
moderate  pruning  will  have  to  be  given  lo  Laurels 
where  the  foliage  la  failing.  In  exposed  plaoea  the 
turf  is  beginning  to  look  brown— more  like  July 
than  AprU.  Thote  who  were  late  in  relaying  turf 
will  have  some  troable  In  keeping  it  fresh  unless 
the  water  supply  is  of  the  beat  kind.  In  bad  cases 
it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  lightly  mulch  with 
cocoa  fibre  for  a  little  time.  Thus  far  I  have  only 
hitd  to  mow  tw!ce,  once  in  Maroh  and  once  in 
April— a  record  tbat  will  rarely  be  lowered.  Now 
even  the  machines  are  not  set  down  so  close  as 
they  would  have  been  were  there  more  grass  to 
cut.  It  if,  1  comiJer.a  mistake  to  cut  too  sevmly 
close  under  preeent  conditions ;  the  oolleoting 
boxes  are  altrai-s  med,  I  might  say,  for  I  have  to 
learn  that  it  is  tbe  better  plan  to  dispense  with 
them.  As  soon  as  a  good  spakic 
paths  will  be  I 
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ctal  altention.  Rolling  Ihe  f^mvel  ia  now  next  to 
Qselesp,  no  real  impression  ^ing  made  ;  sweepln); 
mrnnwhile  has  to  be  done  cautioasly,  so  as  not  to 
make  matters  worse.  West  Middlesbx. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


GRAPE  BLACK  ALICANTE. 

A  FEW  years  ago  Lady  Downe'a  wag  every- 
body'e  Grape  who  required  or  desired  a  late 
variety,  but  very  few  were  able  to  combat 
HuccesBfully  with  the  scalding  which  annually 
deprived  the  bunches  of  the  best  of  their 
berries.    I  am  of  opinion  that  Black  Alicante 
would  still  be  preferable  to  Lady  Dawne's 
under  the  most  ordinary  treatment.  Provided 
there  la  a  good  border,  the  Alicante  will  suc- 
ceed better  than  anyother  Grape  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.    When  the    bunches  are 
newly  formed,  and  up  to  the  time  when  they 
are  coming  into  bloom,  they  look  exceedingly 
small  and  unpromising,  but  after  the  berries 
are  fairly  set  they  swell  out  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  invariably  form  handsome  bunches. 
The  berries  set  more  thickly  than  those  of  any 
other  variety  I  know.    I  never  yet  saw  an 
imperfectly  set  bunch  of  it,  and  -this  in  itself 
ia  a  recommendation  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked.   From  the  time  the  berries  are  set 
until  they  are  thoroughly  fiuished  they  exhibit 
no  flaw  or  blemish  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
colour  well  and  become  covered  with  bloom. 
This    variety   will   bear   with    impunity  a 
heavier  crop  than  any  other  kind  I  know. 
In  short,  a  weight  under  which  others  would 
shank  and  shrivel  is  unflinchingly  borne  by 
the  Black  Alicante.    And  whoever  heard  of 
or  saw  this  variety  not  colouring  through 
excessive  cropping  or  any  other  cause !  while 
its  flavour,  which  is  the  main  point  in  the 
case  of  all  Grapes,  is  second  to  none  in 
midwinter,  and,  though  much  thinner  in  the 
skin  than  Lady  Downe's,  it  keeps  as  long  in 
perfection  as  that  variety.    Altogether,  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  Grape.  J. 


Apple  Blenheim  Orange.— Mr.  Tallack  has 
no  very  high  opinion  of  the  Blenheim,  while  I, 
taking  it  for  all  In  all,  consider  it  the  grandest 
Apple  in  the  world.  I  know  yonng  trees  do  not 
bear  freely,  but  anyone  having  large  old  trees  of 
inferior  sorts  can  soon  convert  them  into  Blen- 
heims by  heading  them  back  to  branches  the  size 
of  one's  wrist,  or  even  smaller,  and  inserting  from 
20  to  100  scions,  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  by  cut 
ting  down  to  two  or  three  main  ftems  and  patting 
a  couple  of  grafts  into  each,  mntilating  wood  and 
bark  with  mallet  and  chisel,  which  soon  engenders 
decay,  and  the  tree  aarvivea  but  a  few  years.  A 
lecturer  on  "  Fruit  Culture  "  only  a  few  weeks  since 
B-iid,  "  It  is  useless  to  graft  old  Apple  trees ;  they 
live  but  a  short  time,  and  I  never  knew  them  to 
prove  satisfactory."  Now  I  can  prove  from  long 
experience  that  grafting  old  trees  in  the  way  I 
have  described  is  a  most  profilable  way  of  dealing 
with  inferior  sorts.  I  have  trees  fally  seventy  years 
of  age  that  I  so  grafted  more  than  thirty  years 
ago.  These  made  splendid  growths,  are  now  in 
perfect  health,  and  since  Ihe  second  jear  after 
grafting  have  never  foiled  to  produce  fair  average 
crops.  It  would  now  pnzile  an  expert  to 
find  out  where  the  grafts  had  been  inserted. 
In  tnking  charge  of  this  place  thirty-five  years 
ago,  I  found  an  old  espalier  Pear  tree  with  no  sfgn 
of  fruit,  and  on  making  inquiries  as  to  the  sort, 
no  one  could  tell  me,  for  the  oldest  hand  had 
never  seen  a  fruit  upon  it.  I  tried  for  a  year  or 
two  to  bring  it  into  bearing  by  root-pruning,  ka., 
but  failing  to  get  a  single  fruic  I  headed  it  back, 
and  inserted  twenty  tciona  of  Louise  Bonne  of 


Jersey,  which  produced  two  Pears  the  first  year. 
The  tree  is  now  as  large  as  in  its  original  state, 
and  has  never  failed  to  produce  good  average 
crops  since.   I  would,  therefore,  strongly  advise 
all  who  have  old  trees  of  inferior  sorts  to  convert 
them  into  good  j  rofitable  varieties,  as  described 
above.    I  should  like  to  add  a  word  on  storage  of 
Apples.    Mr.  Cheal,  in  his  "  Fruit  Culture,"  ad- 
yocates  laying  them  on  clean  wheat  straw.  This 
is  a  common  practice,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  the 
worst  material  that  can  poesibly  be  used  for  the 
purpose.   It  soon  becomes  musty  and  destroys  the 
flavour  of  any  fruit.   Clean  slates  *ro  the  best  for 
retarding  the  ripening  and  preserving  the  flavour 
either  of  Apples,  Pears.  Ptaches,  or  Plums.  The 
Blenheim  may  he  so  kept  in  good  condition  till 
March,  and  if  stored  in  broad-mouthed  earthen- 
ware pitchers,  with  the  tops  tied  down  with  water- 
proof paper  like  pota  of  jam,  it  may  be  kept  fully 
two  months  longer.   The  fruiU  should  never  be 
meddled  with  till  wanted  for  use.— W.  Sakgwin, 
Trelistici,  Truro. 

The  "Wiie"  Apple.— On  account  of  its 
natumlly  Ute-b'oom'ng  charaf^ter,  th-s  above  is  the 


rapidly.  These  trees  are  fully  open  to  the  east 
wind,  there  being  ro  break  to  its  force  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  When  they  were  in  fuU  bloom 
thfy  were  viaited  by  from  12"  to  14°  of  frost — 
enough  to  kill  the  Lilac  in  the  bod.  The  Victoria 
will  ondoabtedly  yield  large  crops  this  year,  for 
its  blooms  have  more  frost-resisting  powers  than 
the  Green  Gage  and  many  other  kinds.  All  that 
is  now  required  is  a  good  rain  and  acme  warm 
nights,  which  would  so  clothe  the  trees  with  foli- 
age as  to  render  the  crop  practically  safe  and  help  to 
keep  them  free  from  aphides.  For  jears  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  Plums  to  covered  with  bloom. 
Morello  Cherries,  too,  give  a  promise  of  heavy  crops, 
but  they,  of  course,  are  not  yet  out  of  danger. — 
J.  0.  B. 


VINE  BORDERS  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that  it  is 
impoestble  to  give  Vine  borders  too  much  water 
during  the  growing  season,  it  would  be  most 
apparent  this  spring.    The  present  generation 
of  gaMeners  seem  very  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  they  do 
not   remember  to    have  ftxperi- 
enced  such  extraordinary  weather 
as  during  the  past  ten  weeks,  at 
any  rate  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
cloudless  skies  and  drought  bning 
the  order  of  the  day.  Naturally, 
the  Vines  must  have  evaporated 
exceptionally  large  quantities  of 
moisture  lately,  a  good  portion  of 
which  was  absorbed  from  the  bor- 
der.   As  a  matter  of  course,  this 
will  have  necessitated  or  caused 
a  freer  use  of  the  watering-pot  or 
boee,  especially  when  those  re- 
sponsible hold  views  such  as  I 
hinted  at  when  commencing  this 
paper.    The  question  is,  however, 
can  any  hard-and-fast   rules  be 
laid  down  as  to  how  often  the 
borders  should  be  watered  and 
the  quantity  of  water  that  should 
be  used  each  time?   I  have  long 
maintained  that  everything  ought 
to  depend  upon    circumstances ; 
that  is  to  say,  what  may  be  right 
and  proper  in  one  case  would  per- 
haps   be   altogether   wrong  in 
another.     The   most  fiuocessful 
growers  are  those  who,  instead  of 
having  fixed  times  for  watering 
borders  of  all  deecriptions  and  in 
various  localitiea,  take  particular 
note  of  every  condition  in  each 
case.    Borders  may  he  deep,  ex- 
tensive, composed  of  retentive  ma- 
terials, and  none  too  well  occu- 
oral  name  in  many  districts  of  the  variety  Com  t  pied  with  roots;  while  others  perhaps  in  the 
Pendu  Plat,  or  Garnons,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  I  same  garden  may  be  narrow,  shallow,  of  a 
Herefordshue.   This  season,  although  fully  three  I  non-retentive  character  as  regards  the  soil  and 
weeks  earlier  thanuBual.it  is  still  tbelast  in  bloom  I  pro^jgj^jth  roots.    Obviously  the  treatment 

'ought  to  be  difi-erent  in  each  cose,  the  smaller 
varieties  there  are  some  which  bloom  evtn  later,  i  j^K^^^  requiring  water  most  probably  six 


Grape  Black  Alicante. 


Whether  it  will  tet  its  fruit  this  season  as  well  as 
the  earlier  varieties  have  done  remains  to  be  seen. 
—A.  Y. 

The  Flam,  crop.— It  is  rather  stiange  that 


times  as  often  as  the  larger   ones.  Then, 
again,  the  position  of  a  border  ought  to  mate- 
rially aff'ect  any  decisions  arrived  at.  Narrow, 
L  ,..„  J  O  ^,  raised  borders,  enclosed  by  brick  walls  and  the 

frost  which  killed  Strawberry  blcoms  m  the  bod  I  game  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  hi-use  or  hot- 
should  not  have  annihilated  l  he  Plum  crop.  Many  ^-        ^uit  Vines  remarkably  well,  al- 

?o  7^1  p1  th.  f ™^  ^^.Tft  ^^^7^  P^^'ded  it  is  remembered  Ihej  are  liable 

to  Rive  as  much  trait  as  the  trees  can  bring  to  ,  ,        .  ,  ,      j  i.     j  i  ii„ 

perfection.  I  have  just  been  looking  at  some  Green  '  ^  becomedryquicklyand  are  watered  frequently 
Gages  in  such  an  exposed  position,  that  they  can- .  accordingly.    Under  my  charge  there  are  two 


not  be  depended  on  to  bear  a  full  crop  more  than 
once  in  tlx  or  seven  year?.  The  soil  underneath 
them  is  covered  with  blooms  that  were  killed,  but 
a  great  number  have  escaped,  quite  enough  for  a 
good  crop,  and  these  look  very  health;-.  With  a 
change  in  the  weather  they  will  swell  anay 


such  raisf  d  narrow  borders,  these  being 
crowded  with  roots  and  supporting  Vines 
carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  During  the 
month  of  April  a  thoiough  scakiug  of  water 
tnice  a  week  has  been  none  too  much,  the 
Vines  never  lookiitg  bettir  than  they  now  do. 
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Thsrest  of  the  YineH  in  the  eame  house  are 
rosting  io'a  oomparattTely  la^  bcnrder,  and  as 
yet  these  have  only  been  watered  twice  this  year, 
yet  they  apparently  have  not  wanted  a  drop  more. 

The  nature  of  the  aoil  of  which  a  border  is 
piincipally  composed  has  even  more  bearing 
upon  the  frequency  with  which  the  borders 
snoald  be  watered  than  even  the  extent  of  the 
root-run.    Instead  of  its  being  scarcely  possible 
to  over-wa^.er  Vines  in  some  soils,  I  hold  that 
those  in  charge  cannot  well  be  too  careful  in 
the  matter.    Curiously  enough,  it  is  a  certain 
class  of  light  soils  that  are  uie  most  liable  to 
become  sudden  and  sour.    At  first  sight,  the 
turf  from  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  overlying  chalk 
in  some  places  and  ironstone  in  others,  would 
appear  about  the  uoliLeliest  of  all  soils  to 
euffer  from  an   (xce&s  of   moisture,  yet  the 
greatest  judgment  has  to  be  exercised  as  to 
when  to  apply  water,  as  the  "spongy  staff" 
holds  water  surprisingly  aud  sours  rapidly. 
Just  the  same  thing  ocours  with  soil  we  pro- 
cure  from  off  limestone   rock  hereabouts; 
Unless  watered  very  carefully  indeed,  this 
light. fibrous  soil  becomes  ss  heavy  as  lead, 
followed    by   plants  of   all    kinds,  Straw- 
berries and  Clirysaathemnms  in  particular, 
quickly   going   wrong.     Our   outside  Vine 
borders  are,  unfortunately,  largely  oomposed 
<d  ihia  deceptive  stuff,  Mid  when  to  apply 
water   is  always  a   matter  for  very  care- 
ful oonsideratititL   Ooly  once  have  I  watered 
these  outside  borders  this  sraaon,  and  that 
proved  to  be  a  risky  proceeding.    For  a  few 
days  it  stopped  the  previously  gocd  pn^ess 
of  the  Viors,  the  berries  not  sweUing  at  aU 
satufaetorily,  and  had  a  heavy  rain  fallen  when 
it  threatened,  this  would  have  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  evil.    With  such  soils  as  these  to 
(leal  with  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
BaturatiD<r  rams  be  warded  off  ar.d  moisture 
conserved  by  mulchings  of  decaying  leaves,  or 
oM  Mushroom  bed  manure,rather  than  supplying 
it'  very  often,  and  which  may  prove  once  too 
often,  from  the  surfiuie.   Moderately  strong 
clayey  loams   with  which   mortar  rubbish, 
tharcoal,  wood  aabra,  burn-bake,  ground  btmes 
iind  Buch  like  are  freely  incorporated,  though 
fairly  retentive,  yet  part  with  moisture  more 
qu'ckly  than  does  thu  epongv  soil  just  alluded 
t^y  and  require  to  be  more  frequently  watered 
a;cordiog1y.    Masses  or  large  botdtsrs  of  this 
compost  do  not,  however,  need  the  thousands 
of  gilllons  of  water  at  a  time  they  sometimes 
receive.    If  these  do  not  eventually  sour  the 
xoil,  they  at  any  rate  wash  much  virtue  out  of 
it,  and  such  heavy  supplies  are,  to  say  the  least, 
Tory  wasteful.    More  often  than  not  elaborate 
H'hieni^  of  drainage  are  t-itally  uncalled  for, 
the  bestresulteattending  the  practice  of  supply 
inr;  just  inough  water  without  flufihiog  the 
drains.    This  may  be  thought  carrying  a  notion 
PHI  far,  and  an  iojorioua  extreme  be  reached. 
Hnndredi  of  instances  may  be  met  with  where 
water  is  very  frequently  and  most  abundanUy 
supplied  wiui  excellent  results,  but  that  would 
nui  prove  that  equally  good  or  perhaps  better 
cr  ps  would  not  have  men  obtain-.d  at  a  con- 
siderably less  cost  if  only  the  growers  had  been 
less  free  with  the  watering  can.    The  chilling, 
soddentng  effects  of  too  much  water  are  plainly 
visible  in  many  vineries,  and  in  reality  Vines 
Riiffering  from  being  subjected  to  an  over-liberal 
supply  and  a  rich  dint  aro  more  difficult  to  re- 
store to  good  hea!tli  than  ate  others  that  have 
suffered  from  having  too  little.    When  the 
leaves  formed  by  sub-laterals  nre  v.  ry  thin 
and  of  a  soinewhit  siukly  yellow  hue,  that  to  me 
is  [iruof  |i>>itivo  too  much   water  h.i«  been 
Mip.ilit'd  to  ihe  rools,  and  faulty  ripcLiug  of 
the  crop  is  -the  usual  outcome. 


My  advice,  therefore,  to  those  who  may  stand 
in  need  of  it  is  to  have  no  fixed  times  for 
watering,  but  rather  to  be  ruled  entirely  by  the 
state  of  the  border,  this  b<ring  examined  rather 
frequently  and  watered  when  approaching  dry- 
ness.  In  that  state  a  very  litUe  water  will  go 
a  long  way.   If  from  naglecfc  or  faulty  routine 
the  watering  is  delnyed  till  the  soil  to  a  con- 
siderable deplh  crumbles  badly  in  the  hand, 
then  a  much  greater  amount  of  water,  and  more 
than  one  application,  will  be  needed  before  it 
is  properly  re-moistcned.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  soil  is  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state  when  a 
fixed  time  for  watering  comes  round,  and  re- 
gardless of  this  the  soaking  is  given,  then  the 
chances  are  that  much  harm  will  result.  Plants 
in  flowerpots  are  not  given  water  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  fairly  moist  state,  and  if  this  is 
because  they  do  not  need  it  or  may  be  injured 
by  it,  how  much  more  needful  is  it  that  cau- 
tion be  exerdscd  in  respect  to  watering  haga 
masses  of  less  exposed  smL    It  may  not  be 
generally  known,  but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  newly- planted  or  newly- potted 
plants,  and  notably  Grape  Vines,  form  fresh 
roots  most  quickly  and  abtindantly  when  the 
soil  is  kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side.  Let  them 
have  the  benefit  of  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture ;  but  not  till  they  have  taken  possession  of 
the  new  Eoil  ought  much  water  to  be  applied 
to  the  roots,  this  not  merely  to  avoid  souring 
the  soil,  but  also  because  it  favours  an  early 
and  strong  root-action.  It  must  not  be  gathered 
from  the  forgoing  that  I  wish  to  encoiir&ge 
ncgh  ct  of  watering,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wish 
to  convey  the  view  that  Vine  borders  should  be 
even  more  closely  looked  after  than  is  the  cose 
in  very  many  instances,  and  man  judgment 
exercised  by  those  in  chs^gc.  W.  L 


Tying  up  aliouldera  of  Qrapes  — There 
cannot  be  any  question  (hat  the  practice  of  shoald- 
ering  up  bunches  of  Grapes  la  often  carried  too  far. 
Often  npon  tntering  vineries  at  this  season  of 
tbe  year  after  the  banobes  have  been  thinned 
perfect  network  of  &tr*ng  meets  the  eye  at  every 
turn.  True,  by  spreading  out  the  bunobes  to  their 
fullest  extent  they  look  much  larger  than  they 
olheiwit  e  would  do,  but  after  tbe  Grapes  are  ripe 
and  cut  tbe  bunches  are  anything  bat  pleasirg 
when  on  the  dish.  I  do  not  go  so  far  aa  to  say  that 
no  banohes  shoold  be  shouldered,  as  in  such  varie- 
ties ns  Barbarosss,  TrebUano  and  others  of  that 
ilk,  bbouldering  must  be  practieed  if  handsome 
bunches  are  to  be  produced.  Occasionally  a  few 
batches  of  other  kinds,  such  as  Mnscat  of  Alexan- 
A\ ia,  or  even  Mrs.  Fince,  or  extra  large  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  may  be  improvKl  by  a  little 
jadicious  sbouldeHng.  What  1  like  to  see  are  nice, 
tapering  pyramidal  bunches,  all  ugly  shoulders 
having  been  previously  removed.  It  often  takes  a 
lot  of  courage  to  remove  portions  of  dusters  of 
bunches,  but  those  growers  who  practise  it  never 
have  any  fenr  on  this  point,  knowing  that  those 
portions  which  are  removed  do  not  add  either  to 
the  symmetry  of  the  bunches  or  to  the  look  of  the 
crop  when  finished.  All  the  ogly  shoulders  should 
of  coarse,  be  removed  just  as  the  bunches  are  form- 
ing, thereby  throwing  all  the  strength  in'-o  the 
main  bunch.  The  practice  I  pursue  with  all 
Grnpes,  except  In  the  case  of  extra  large  bunches, 
1b  not  to  shoulder  up  at  all,  but  to  merely  go  over  the 
bunches  just  as  the  berries  are  stoning  and  gently 
raise  the  shoulders  so  as  to  prevent  any  undue 
binding.  As  the  berries  take  on  the  second  swell- 
ing they  gradually  push  tbe  shoulders  upwards 
until  these  have  quite  a  rounded  af^earanoe.— 
Y.  A.H. 

Strawberriea— change  of  atock.— Host  culti- 
vators will  bear  me  out  when  I  state  that  »t 
sf-mo  time  or  other  when  visiting  other  gardens, 
varieties  are  seen  doing  remarkably  well,  although 
the  treatment  Ihey  are  receiving  differs  but  very 


little,  if  any,  from  that  given  the  same  vaiirty  in 
other  places.  Of  course  good  culture  ts  answer- 
able for  a  deal  of  the  success,  but  not  so  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  any  difference  noticeable. 
A  cultivator  in  selecting  his  varieties  for  forcing 
may  be  very  careful  in  choosing  and  layering  the 
eailiest  rnnnws  obtainable,  also  growing  them 
on  in  a  ratlcmal  manner,  and  ;et  be  may 
not  succeed  in  securing  high  quality  fruit,  and 
this  plentifully.  When  I  Srst  took  charge  of  these 
gardens  tbe  Strawberries  were  not  very  satis- 
bctory,  so  I  set  about  getting  a  fresh  stock. 
These  were  varieties  which  I  knew  well,  but  some 
of  them  I  was  ven  disa|^iointed  with,  as  tfaey 
proved  very  unsatisfoctoiy.  ThU  punled  me, 
as  the  soil  is  suitable  for  Strawberries.  Soil  no 
doubt  has  great  in&ae&ce  on  the  well-doing  or 
otherwise  of  many  varieties  of  Strawbenie8,but  it 
is  quite  evident  that  it  is  not  the  soil  alone  which  Is 
at  fault  when  tbe  same  variety  will  succeed  and 
fail  when  procured  from  different  sources.  I  waa 
speaking  to  a  well-known  gardener  the  oUier  day, 
and  who  ie  a  large  grower  of  forced  Strawberries, 
as  to  the  variety  La  Grosse  Sncr^,  as  he  had  a 
fine  lot  of  this  in  fruit  at  tbe  time.  At  one  time 
be  told  me  that  be  thought  but  little  of  it,  but 
on  having  a  fresh  stock  it  succeeded  far  beyond 
his  expectations.  There  cannot  be  any  question 
that  far  too  many  plants  are  perpetuated  from  a 
debilitated  stock,  and  this  ia  why  failures  are  so 
frequent  with  special  varieties  for  forcing.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  good  stock  to  start  with,  and  to 
raise  the  batch  for  forcing  from  yearling  plants 
grown  for  the  purpose  if  possible.  A  vanety  I 
think  which  requires  extia  care  is  tbe  good  old 
Keeno'  Seedlhig,  than  which  when  well  grown 
there  is  not  a  better  second  early  ia  cultivation. 
The  first  care  is  to  get  a  good  stock,  and  then 
to  look  well  after  it  by  layering  the  stock  annually. 
Layering  annually,  however,  is  not  tbe  only  care 
needvd,  as  of  course  the  i>Iaats  require  to  be 
well  grown. — A-  Yodng. 

Does  lifting  &ult  trees  retard  their 
blooming?— According  to  my  experience  lifting 
Truit  trees  does  noc  make  any  difference  aa 
to  the  time  of  blooming.  It  does  retard  tbo 
Uoomiog  period  of  such  things  as  Ro5e<,  tec.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  watching  ho*  fruit  trees 
behave  in  this  respect.  Daring  the  past  winter  I 
lifted  several  fruit  trees  both  under  gkss  and 
otherwise,  and  when  the  blcom-ng  period  came  I 
could  not  tell  any  difference  between  those  that 
had  been  lifted  and  those  that  had  rot  been  so 
treated.  I  have  some  Hurello  Cheiries  on  a  north 
wall.  One  tree  was  llftCtTand  all  the  soil  sbakeD 
from  it,  and  planted  again  at  once,  and  at  tlM 
present  time  they  are  all  equally  in  bloom.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  hot  air  on  the  shoots  of 
Morello  Cherries  came  to  my  notice  this  year.  At 
the  back  of  our  cold  Peach  house  Morello  Cherries 
are  planted,  and  in  this  wall  near  the  top  are  eome 
wooden  ventilators  from  the  house.  Over  these 
openings  are  trained  Cherry  shoots,  and  in  these 
places  tiie  blooms  were  open  ten  days  before  those 
on  the  other  btaDches.— J.  C.  F. 

Faeking  Strawbeiriea.— There  are  few  fruits 
which  it  Is  mote  diflSeult  to  paok  and  tend,  so 
that  they  ehall  enlve  safely  at  their  destination, 
than  Strawberries.  I  bad  a  few  very  fine  fruits 
sent  me  the  other  day  in  a  tin  box,  packed  with  all 
possible  care,  but  they  arrived  in  a  lamentably 
t»ttered  condition.  Sven  in  sending  per  rail  or 
other  ordinary  means  of  transit  it  is  foimd  needful 
to  use  stout  dose  fitting  boxes,  the  frdt  usually 
packed  in  single  layers,  and  then  iostruotions 
added  to  n^^e  all  possible  care.  In  the  face  of 
these  diflSculties  of  trantit  at  home,  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  see  the  other  day  several  thousand  appa- 
rently of  flat  wicker  cross-handled  baskets,  each 
full  of  Strawbenits,  being  unleaded  at  Water- 
loo Station,  tbe  contents  in  the  soundest  and 
most  perfect  condition.  These  fruits  had  been 
gathered  In  the  open  in  tbe  couth  of  France,  pro- 
bably early  the  previous  morning,  then  packed, 
forwarded  by  rail  to  Havre,  thence  forwarded  by 
stearoer  to  Southampton,  again  transhipped  on  to 
Ihe  mil,  (igain  at  Waterloo  reloaded  on  lo  vans, 
and  thence  to  Coveot  Garden  Market,^t^  after  all 
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the  fraits  arrive  id  a  wonderFullj  eound  condition. 
It  is  irae  the  fraits  arc  not  so  large  as  oars 
UBoally  fire,  lot,  all  Ibe  eaine,  the  reaalt  is 
astaniKhin^f.  And  yet  the  French  ha™  been 
qaicker  to  learn  the  secret  of  aafe  transit  per  rail 
and  ateamer  than  we  have,  as  f  onnd  in  the  remark- 
able excellence  which  attends  Grapes  sent  over 
long  distances  fn  the  eame  way  from  the  Channel 
Islands  and  elsewhere.  The  Strawberry  baskets 
seemed  lo  be  about  18  inches  by  12  inches  and  3 
inches  detp,  with  a  cross  handle  in  the  centre. 
The  fruits  were  not  shown  to  me,  so  that  it  was 
i  npossible  lo  note  style  of  packing,  bat  probably 
only  leives  were  used.  Over  all  were  roughly  sewn 
stout  sheets  of  brown  paoer.  Why  not  adopt 
similar  baskets  to  smd  fout  per  rail  ftt  home  1— 
A.  D. 

The  Oooieberry  cftterpillar.— As  far  ss  I 

have  seen,  this  destructive  insect  is  likely  to  give  ns 
much  trouble  daring  the  coming  season.  I  do 
not  remember  its  ever  starting  on  the  boshes 
fio  early  a*  this  year.  About  the  middle  of 
April  the  caterpillars  began  their  ravages  on 
the  boshes,  and  had  I  not  taken  strong  meaintes 
to  arrest  them,  every  leaf  woold  have  been  de- 
stroyed ere  this.  When  I  saw  they  had  begun  to 
spread  I  got  a  big  barrel  and  put  in  it  a  bagful 
of  quasEia  chips.  On  this  I  poored  a  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  After  a  few  hours  I  added  a  given 
quantity  oE  soft  soap  water ;  this  was  all  mixed 
tf^ther.'  While  it  was  hot  a  man  went  over  every 
bush  and  gave  it  a  vigorous  syringiiur.  The  solu- 
tlon  was  as  hot  as  he  ooold  bsar  ms  hand  in.  On 
looking  over  the  bashes  an  hoar  or  so  after  you 
conid  see  the  caterpillars  on  the  ground  by  the 
hundred  dead.  Last  year  1  syringed  the  bushes 
three  times  daring  the  season  to  keep  the  cater- 
pillars down.  This  Is  not  an  expenftive  solatioD,  as 
everyone  knows,  nor  does  it  take  a  deal  of  time  to 
syringe  it  on  when  a  good  syringe  is  used.— J.  C.  F. 

The  weather  and  the  crop*.— Although, 
taking  the  fruit  on^  as  a  whole,  there  Is  not  maob 
reason  to  gromble,  and  we  shall  gat  a  very  foir 
average,  the  most  nsefnl  of  fruits— Apples— are 
likely  to  be  short.  For  this,  the  continued  drought, 
the  keen  drying  winds  day  after  day,  and  the  cold, 
biting  nights  are  doubtless  responsible.  There 
was  a  grand  show  of  blossom,  but  it  withered  pre- 
matorely,  and  the  set  is  apMr  one.  The  Apple 
noth  was  also  very  much  to  the  fore  and  caterpil- 
lars are  very  troublesome,  not  only  on  Apples,  bat 
on  Fears.  Plums  and  Morello  Cherries,  necessitat- 
ing careful  picking;  indeed, if  this  had  not  been 
done  in  time  and  cwried  out  eCEcctually,  Pear 
foliage  would  have  been  riddled  and  the  fruit 
BpoUed.  Two  old  trees  of  Van  Hons  Ijeon  Leclerc 
well  set  with  fruit  were  simply  covered  with  mag- 
gots. All  wall  trees  carryi^  fair  or  heavy  crops 
of  fralt  were  well  mulched  early  in  April  and  do 
not  seem  to  feel  the  prolonged  drought.  Aphides 
in  varioQB  forms— green,  black  and  grey— are 
troubleeome,  but  have  been  kept  well  under  by  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  powder  and  carbolic  soap  (a  gt  and 
insecticide)  in  solution.  The  continued  drought  is 
al«o  responsible  for  any  amonnt  of  red  spider 
Wall  trees  and  Gooseberries,  both  bash  and  on 
trellis,  would  have  suGfered  severely  had  not  the 
enemy  received  a  check  from  frequent  and  copious 
washji)gs.~E.  BURBSLL,  Oaremont. 


COLOUR  IN  EARLT  GRAPBS. 
These  remarks  have  special  reference  to  the  va- 
riety Black  Hambnigb.  this  being  the  kind  that  is 
mainly  grown  for  the  early  supply  of  Grapes 
whether  for  home  use  or  market.  This  date,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  considered  very  early,  as  there  are 
quantities  of  Grapes  already  ripe,  but  In  the  ma- 
jority of  gardens  the  earlieet  Grapes  will  now  he 
colouring.  Good  colonr,  especially  in  snoh  a  variety 
as  Black  Hamburgh,  is  the  trade  mark  of  excellence 
The  want  of  colour,  however,  is  often  very  notice- 
able, this  being  brought  about  by  a  variety  of 
causes.  Over-cropping  is  a  sure  cause  of  bad 
colour,  let  the  health  of  the  Vines  be  ever  so  good 
Vinos,  when  systematically  ov«r-cropped,  will  not 
loDg  remain  in  good  health.   But  with  Vines  hi 


good  health,  and  the  roots  working  fredy  in  a 
suitable  border,  and  this  also  <laly  sappl'ed  with 
no'iri-hment,  the  Grapes  should  colour  wtll. 
Where  bad  colouring  does  take  pUce  and  the 
health  of  the  Vines  and  other  general  details  are 
as  they  should  be,  it  is  through  the  colouring  pro- 
cess being  broagbt  on  too  rapidly.  The  Grapes  are 
ripenod  np  before  their  time,  and  with  this  well 
advanced  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  lay  on  colour 
afterwards.  It  is  a  hackneyed  phrase  with 
gai  doners  in  speaking  of  Vines  which  are 
loaded  with  fruit,  "Allow  the  Grapes  plenty 
of  time,  so  that  they  may  colour  properly." 
But  with  Vines  heavily  weighted  with  fruit,  al- 
though allowing  them  time  in  which  do  to  their 
work  may  assist  them,  yet  this  will  not  lay  on 
ootoor  to  the  extent  needed  or  desired.  Plenty  ol 
Ume,  however,  is  what  la  needed  tor  Vines  carry- 
icg  a  fair  complement  of  fruit ;  but  this  mast  not 
be  carried  to  such  an  extent  through  air-giviog  as 
to  stop  the  roots  from  working  freely,  whlcb  they 
certainly  will  do  if  the  structure  is  allowed  to  be 
draughty.  What  is  wanted  is  a  lowering  of  the 
night  temperature,  by  having  jostsnfBcient  warmth 
to  create  a  buoyant  atmosphere,  or  so  as  to  prevent 
a  deposition  of  molstnra  upon  I  he  hemes.  Al- 
though plenty  of  z\x  is  needed  during  the  daytime, 
yet  this  must  not  be  put  on  so  a^  lo  cieitc  a 
draught,  as  Grapes  can  never  be  expected  to  colour 
properly  in  a  draughty  structure ;  nor  must  the 
temperature  be  allowed  to  range  too  high  daring 
daylight,  bat  this  need  not  take  place,  that  is,  with 
ventilation  properly  regulated.  The  ventilators 
daring  the  night  should  be  slightly  open  both  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  increasiog  the  ventilation 
early  in  the  morning  and  again  as  necessary  ontil 
the  maximum  amount  is  reached.  A  close  and 
muggy  temperatare  is  very  inimical  to  deep  colour. 
An  extra  run  of  laterals  Is  also  sometimes  recom- 
mended, but  this  may  be  oanied  so  hr  as  to  quite 
orowd  op  ttie  main  foliage.  A  few  laterals  may 
certidnly  be  allowed  to  run,  hot  any  indiscriminate 
abase  of  the  practice  will  surely  recult  in  the 
opposite  effect  to  what  the  grower  intended. 

T.  A.  H. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


STEPHAITOTIS  FLORIBUNDA. 

It  may  possibly  be  said  by  some  that  nothing 
new  can  be  written  concerning  this  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  store  olimbing  ^danta.  That  may 
be  so  in  a  fev  inatanoes,  but  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  the  culture  of  this  exotic  ia  not 
alt<^ether  what  it  might  be  in  some  establish- 
ments. Its  specific  name  is  indicative  of  free- 
dom in  flowering  ;  thia  fact  even  is  not  borne 
out  under  certain  modes  of  culture.  Personally 
speaking,  I  have  never  experienced  this  ditli- 
culty,  and  should  much  like  to  have  to  deal 
with  a  plant  that  has  borne  thia  bad  character. 
The  oiJy  case  in  which  I  think  this  would  be 
actually  possible  would  be  that  of  a  seedling, 
and  then  even  I  question  very  much  if  it  be 
not  more  a  matter  of  culture  than  of  constitu- 
tional weakness.  Where  any  difficulty  arises 
in  obtaining  a  profusion  of  flower  it  ia  more 
often  than  not  caused  by  a  too  generous  treat- 
ment. This  may  arise  from  one  or  two  caiues, 
or  both  combined,  viz  ,  from  being  grown  in 
too  rich  or  too  great  a  quantity  of  soil,  or 
through  having  been  supplied  too  liberally  with 
water  without  that  adjunct  which  is  necessary 
to  almost  all  kinds  of  plant  life,  to  wit,  a  rest- 
ing period.  If  I  had  to  treat  a  plant  that  had 
given  trouble  in  thia  direction,  and  it  were  in  a 
pot  or  in  any  other  way  restricted  at  the 
roots,  I  shouM,  after  a  good  growth  had 
been  made,  keep  it  quitts  dry,  not  fearing 
any  evil  conseijuences  by  so  doing  even 
at  the  expense  of  losing  the  latter  portion 
of  the  foliage.   In  addition,  if  the  plant  be  in 


a  pot  so  that  it  could  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
tfm[>erature,  thut  also  would  be  an  advan- 
tage. I  had  once  a  large  specimen  in  a  pot 
that  was  intended  for  exhibition.  Previous  to 
my  taking  it  in  hand,  it  had  made  growth 
enough,  but  produced  a  very  few  flowers. 
This  was  caused  by  its  having  been  kept  all  the 
season  round  in  the  stove  without  limitation  as 
to  watering,  I  placed  the  plant  in  a  green- 
house where  the  minimum  temperature  in  the 
winter  ruled  from  45°  to  4H"'  just  where  it  stood, 
which  was  upon  or  over  the  flue,  that  being 
the  mode  of  warming.  That  plant  flowered 
well  the  following  season  after  the  cool  and 
dry  treatment  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 
It  lost  nearly  all  (i  its  leaves  whilst  in  the  cool, 
bub  that  did  not  matter  at  all.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  temperature  was  low  enough ;  • 
no  doubt  it  was,  and  probably  60°  as  the 
lowest  would  have  answered  as  well. 

With  a  few  plants  in  pots  it  becomes  a  fairly 
easy  matter  to  have  successional  examples  in 
good  condition  at  stated  periods.    Even  two 
plants  in  the  same  house  if  planted  out  may 
easily  be  made  to  flower  at  diSerent  times. 
This  is  altogether  a  question  of  management 
as  regards  pruning  and  resting  to  regulate 
the  growth.    To  flower  a   plant  in  March 
and    April,    dependence    must   be  plaoed 
upon  a  well-matured  late  summer  or  autumnal 
growth  upon  which  the  flower-trusses  are  in  an 
embryo  stage  early  in  the  winter.  These 
trussM  do  not  advance  until  extra  warmth  is 
given  and  as  the  days  lengthen,  then  they  will 
come  away  rapidly.    Such  a  plant  should  not 
be  allowed  to  flower  after  the  end  of  June, 
when  it  should  for  a  few  weeks  be  kept  dry  at 
the  roots.     After  this  has  been  attained  it 
should  be  pruned,  and  that  in  no  half-hearted 
fashion  if  it   has  reached  anything  like  its 
limits  as  to  size.    What  is  needed  is  a  strong 
and  clean  growth,  weakly  tihoots  in  larger  quan- 
tities never  flowering  so  profusely.    In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sign  of  renewed 
aebtnty,  the  terminals  should  not  be  allowed  to 
start  away  so  as  to  weaken  the  flower  trusses 
behind  them.    If  this  be  the  case,  they  had 
better  be  stopped  at  once.    In  any  case  this  is 
a  good  plan  if  extra  early  flowers  arc  needed. 
As  a  Buccesmon  to  such  a  plant  to  take  up  the 
flowering  in  June  and  onwards,  the  pruning 
should  be  done  in  the  spring  before  any  great 
activity  is  to  be  seen.  Tfus,  it  should  be  stated, 
can  be  checked  for  a  time  by  keeping  it  dry 
at  the  roots.    By  pruning  into  well-ripened 
wood,  good  sturdy  back  growths  will  be  secured, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  flower  in  due  course. 
Such  a  plant  may  be  allowed  to  flower  as  long 
as  it  wiU  into  the  autumn  ;  it  will  then  have  a 
good  resting  period.    I  once  had  to  do  with  a 
plant  of  Stephanotis  that  was  planted  out  of 
doors  and  brought  through  under  the  sill  of 
the  door.    Thia  may  cause  some  surprise,  but 
it  was  nevertheleBs  a  fact.    The  explanation  of 
its  continued  success  for  about  twenty  years  was 
that  the  boiler  iras  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
roots.    Although  the  soil  at  the  surface  would 
be  frozen,  no  harm  ever  came  to  the  plant,  thia 
being  attributable  to  the  roots  stiikmg  dowu- 
wanu  towards  the  warmth. 

With  two  or  three  pot  plants  at  command  a 
good  long  season  can  be  had,  the  first  to  flower 
being  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  those 
planted  out  for  early  blooming  ;  the  succesbional 
plant  thereto  being  started  in  growth  in  the 
spring  in  like  fashion,  the  later  one  still  being 
retarded  in  a  cooler  house  until  May  and  Juno 
before  it  is  really  slarted,  although  with  in- 
creased varmth,  even  in  n  ccol  lu  ui£p,  it  may 
try  to  grow  somewhat.  Wht'niiut4^tutliw>Lthis 
kind  are  Btgfl^ftj^  g^Vthilfr  )iQi3li<0  in 
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heat  from  a  omI  house,  they  will  take  from  ten 
to  twelve  weeks  to  bring  them  into  flower. 
The  young  shoots  of  pot  plants  shoulct  never  be 
tied  down  to  the  trellis  until  the  flower  trusses 
are  about  to  expand,  otherwise  lateral  growths 
will  be  enoouzaged  and  the  flower  trusses  upon 
the  older  wood  often  turn  blind.  Theae  shoots, 

'  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  supported  towards 
the  light  in  an  upward  direction  nntil  well  ad- 
vanced m  colour.  When  in  growth  the  Ste- 
phanotis  will  always  take  water  freely  provided 
the  plants  be  in  good  condition  at  the  roots, 
and  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure  will 
largely  assist  them  at  the  flowering  stage  or 
when  pot-bound.  Cuttings  can  be  struck  at 
almost  any  time,  but  I  woald  prefer  to  take 
them  about  now,  selecting  short,  stocky  shoots 

•that  have  not  yet  commenced  to  run  away.  As 
to  soil,  I  do  not  consider  the  Stephanotia  at  all 
particular ;  it  will  thrive  in  peat,  or  peat  and 
loam,  or  in  leaf  soil  and  loam.  Firm  potting 
is  certainly  desirable,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  turning  the  plants  out  and  reducing  the 
balls  every  year.  With  respect  to  varieties,  I 
an  doubtful  if  there  be  but  one,  still  when 
given  exactly  the  same  treatipent  in  ever;  way 
for  M  so-called  varieties,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
flower  them  in  small  pots  and  call  them  im- 
proved forms  ;  this  is  only  an  expeditious  mode 
of  culture,  the  result  of  oare  uid  attention 
from  the  striking  to  the  flowerii^.  Those  with 
small  flowers  and  those  witix  lai^er  ones  and 
tmsws  in  proportion  are  not  doe  to  variety, 
but  culture.  Geowbb. 


Three  fine-leavtd  Beeoniaa  worth  growing 
freely,  and  which  we  not^  in  the  narser;  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  May  a  few  days  ago,  are  B.  Greigl,  B.  8oq- 
ven^dun  Ami.  and  B.  Arthnr  Malat.  The  first 
of  the  threa  has  dark  purple-coloured  leaves  and 
pink  flowers,  a  rich  contrast,  nnd  the  plant  makes 
strong  growth.  The  variety  Souvenir  d'anAmils 
a  Continental  acqaisltion,aDd  is  a  handsome  plant. 
The  leaves  are  bronze-pnrple  in  colour,  veiy  riot 
with  greyish  veins,  and  covered  with  crimson 
bain>,  that  impart  a  downy  appearance,  whilst  the 
flowers  are  pinkish  in  colour.  One  of  the  most 
distinct  and  attractive  of  all  the  flne-leaved 
Begonias  is  Arthnr  Malet,  which  is  now  grown 
largely  in  gardens.  It  has  very  handsome  leaves, 
quite  of  a  rosy  colour,  let  off  with  a  silvery  tone 
and  the  veins  are  green.  This  class  is  of  much 
value  m  garden?,  not  d  fflcnlt  to  grow,  and  whether 
to  or  oot  of  flower,  they  are  always  handsome 
through  the  flue  colour  of  the  leaves.  The  silvery 
and  crioison-purple  colours  are  seen  Id  perfection 
in  this  type  of  Begonia. 

Ficus  elartica  vipie^ta.— The  finest  houEe- 
fal  of  this  plant  we  have  ever  seen  is  in  the 
nor-eryof  tfr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Bdmonton.  A 
long  structure  is  filled  with  the  beat  species,  well 
CTOVtt,  and  finely  variegated,  the  leaves  richly 
cobured  with  green  and  yellow.  One  gets  a 
wrong  impression  of  (he  vari^ated  Ficoa  from  the 
examples  lu  ordmary  (tardens,  which  are  too  often 
very  poorly  variegated,  the  leaves  blotchy  and  not 
strong  in  colour.  When  the  colour  is  decided  and 
bright,  and  the  plants  thoroughly  well  grown  as 
may  be  feen  here,  few  things  are  more  attractive 
tban  this  variety  of  Ficiis  elastics.  Many  houses 
a-e  JlUed  with  ihe  type,  which  is  one  of  the  beat 
mwket  plant*  in  cuUivation,  and  the  immense 
number  grown  here  U  evidence  of  its  popularity. 
We  noticed  also  the  vai  legated  variety  of  another 
good  house  pUnl,  Cypems  altemifolias  variegatna, 
which  is  nearly  white,  bnt  we  do  not  care  for  this 
so  well  as  the  type. 

Tree  Carnatioofl  at  Edmonton.— Carnations 
Me  grown  largely  an  i  well  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
H.  B.  May  at  Upper  Edmonton.  When  there  re- 
cently we  made  note  of  one  variety  in  particular 
named  Dnke  or  York,  a  superb  acquisition  to  the 
tree  s-cii  jn.   The  flowers  are  sweetly  scented. 


like  those  of  the  old  Clove  In  colours  foil  rich 
crimson — and  the  petals  are  remarkably  broad  and 
robust.  Winter  Cheer  is  la^Iy  cultivated.  It  is 
very  free-blooming,  each  of  the  strong,  compact, 
vigorous  plants  carrjing  a  {vofosion  of  Mlliant 
scarlet  flowers  individually  of  full  form.  Ibis  is 
one  onquestioDably  the  beat  of  the  Tree  Carna- 
tions in  its  line  of  colour,  and,  although  oompata- 
tively  new,  has  qnlokly  become  popular. 

Oombretum  pnxparenm  is  an  old  and  well- 
knowa  plant  by  name,  bat  it  is  not  often  one  finds 
a  good  example  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  bril- 
liant scarlet  fa  colour  and  produced  in  wreaths,  so 
to  speak,  and  these  sprays  of  bloom  are  delightful 
when  out  for  oboioe  deoorations.  A  fine  {dant  Is  in 
one  of  the  many  houses  in  Mr.  May's  nursery  at 
Edmonton,  and  hai  provided  a  quantity  of  bloom 
for  cutting.  Bnch  a  species  is  well  adapted  for 
rambling  over  the  rafters  in  a  warm  boose,  and 
shoold  be  more  scten  in  gardens.  Many  fine  stove 
plants  appear  n^lected  partly  through  the  exten- 
sive culture  of  Orohids. 

Podophyllum  pleianthum  is  in  bloom  in 
one  of  the  borders  of  the  temperate  honse  at 
Kew.  Bren  when  not  in  flown  it  possesses 
distinct  character  and  beauty.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  peltate  in  shape,  and  marbled  with  shades 
of  green,  each  borne  on  a  sturdy  foot-stalk,  mak- 
ing a  fine  mass  of  bold  foliage.  If  the  flowers  are 
not  very  attractive,  they  are  interesting  and  borne 
in  threes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  in  the 
well-known  May  Apple.  P.  peltatnm.  Tbey  are 
pendent,  like  those  of  a  Tulip  In  shape  and  intense 
chocolate  in  ooloor. 

Oochliostema  Jacobiannm.— Tbia  is  one  of 
the  moit  dbtinct  stove  flowering  plants  that  we 
have,  but  from  the  wide  spread  of  its  foliage  it 
needs  a  good-sized  struotnre  for  its  full  develop- 
ment. When  out  of  flower  the  general  aspect  of 
the  p1ar.t  reoalls  a  large  growlog  Bromellad,  the 
leaves  being  arranged  in  a  vasiform  manner,  and 
as  the  largest  leaves  are  about  a  yard  in  length 
the  spread  of  the  foliage  is  considerable.  The 
flowers  are  bonie  on  spkes  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  thus  forming  another  very  dis- 
tinct feature.  The  colonr  of  the  blossoms  is  a 
very  pleasiog  shade  of  blue.  It  remains  some  oon- 
Biderable  time  in  bloom.  This  Cochliostema  was 
introduced  from  Ecuador  by  M.  I^inden,  of  Brus- 
sels, in  1867.  It  will  succeed  nnder  the  treatment 
usaally  given  to  the  general  run  of  stove  plants, 
that  Ik,  potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  and  freely  watered  and  syringed  dutirg  the 
growing  reason.  It  needs  a  struoture  shaded  from 
the  summer'n  snn.  This  Cochliostema  be'ongs  to 
the  order  Commelinacefe,  which  is  rich  in  fluwers 
of  a  bine  colour,  among  others  being  the  beantiful 
hardy  or  half-hardy  Commelina  ccelestis,  which  in 
the  open  ground  yields  a  great  wealth  of  blossom 
daring  the  summer  months. — H.  P. 


NOTES  ON  CANNAS. 
Whbn  the  lai^e-flowered  race  of  Cannas  was  firat 
rown  in  this  country,  the  principal  display  of 
loom  w«s  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  and 
early  in  the  autumn,  bnt  of  late  tbey  are  by  many 
caltivators  ioduced  to  flower  mnob  earlier  in  the 
year ;  in  fact,  their  showy  blossoms  may  be  had 
at  nearly  all  seasons  if  the  plants  are  grown  on  In 
a  suocessional  manner.  Of  the  thirteen  varieties 
belonging  to  this  class  that  have  received  awards 
at  the  hands  of  the  floral  committee  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  S  iciety  no  less  than  seven  were  so 
bunoured  in  1888,  the  fir<(t  year  in  wl  ic'i  t^e- 
were  generally  grown.  These  seven  were  shjwn 
during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  while  last  year  an  award  of  merit  was 
bestowed  upon  one,  Alphonse  Bouvler,  on  January 
12,  and  during  the  present  season  the  variety 
Progression  received  the  same  award  on  April  11, 
while  a  fortnight  later  a  group  of  beautiful 
examples  of  different  varieties  was  shown.  This 
large-flowering  race  of  Cannas  may  be  said  to  have 
been  created  M.  Crosy  aim!,  of  Ljons,  who, 
following  out  a  coarse  of  persistent  selection,  has 


attained  snob  wonderful  results.  All  the  varieties 
that  have  received  awards  from  our  Horticultural 
Society  have,  I  believe,  been  raised  by  that  gentle- 
man with  the  exception  of  Star  of  1891,  which  is. 
I  think,  of  American  origin.  Very  few,  if  any, 
olasses  of  plants  have  been  In  lo  much  demand 
within  the  last  few  years  as  Uiese  Cannas,  and 
they  are  conaequeotly  largely  grown  by  many  of 
oar  nurserymen.  There  is  now  a  very  long  list  of 
varieties ;  in  fact,  I  see  that  M.  Crosy  In  his  newlj 
issued  catalogue  annouccas  172  sorts,  of  which 
eighteen  are  locloded  under  the  head  of  new  va- 
rieties for  1693.  It  is  very  evident  that  many  of 
these  must  so  olosely  resemble  eaoh  other  as  to 
be  almost  indistinguishable,  so  that  a  sdeotion 
will  in  most  cases  be  necessary,  and  on  this 
point  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  oldest,  and  therefore  the  cheapest,  are  very 
tteantifuL  Under  the  bead  of  extra  varieties  M. 
Crosy  especially  announces  four  kinds,  vis..  Al- 
phoose  Bouvier,  bright  poppy-red ;  Mme.  Crosy, 
scarlet,  edged  gold;  PrognaAoD,  golden-yellow, 
spstted  maroon  ;  and  Sophie  Buchner,  bright  ver- 
milion. I  have  only  seen  the  first  three,  which 
are  certainly  very  beantifal,  and  on  which  awards 
of  merit  have  at  different  times  been  bestowed  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  the  fourth — 
Sophie  Buchner — is  very  Ughly  spoken  of,  and  the 
price  (ISs.  eaoh)  would  Indieata  that  it  was 
a  very  superior  variety.  These  Caonas  are  prfaioi- 
pally  grown  in  this  country  as  pot  plants,  for  our 
summers  are  as  a  rule  not  warm  enough  for  the 
development  of  their  showy  blossoms,  but  in  more 
southern  climes  they  yield  a  gorgeous  display 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  ;  while  Mr.  Oold- 
ring  speaks  very  highly  of  tiis  brilliant  etfeot  pro- 
duced by  them  at  Bdroda.  The  different  varietiea 
are  increased  by  division  of  the  rhizome,  bnt  seed- 
lings  raised  from  the  best  forms  will  be  sure  to 
yield  some  good  varieties,  and  even  If  none  are 
superior  to  their  parents,  there  is  at  all  events  in 
their  ca<e  before  ihey  flower  the  pleasures  of 
antidpatlon.  H.  P. 


Garden  Flora. 

FLATS  810. 

SmLACINAS. 
(with  a  ooix>ubbd  fute  of  a.  (totabu) 

OLBBACEA.*) 

Of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  species  of  this  genos 
known,  only  three,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  as 
yet  been  brought  into  enltivatiou.  Tha  are 
easily  managed  plants  if  not  dkburiMd  too 
<^ten,  and  the  Norui  American  speoieB  e^eciaUT 
will  be  found  extremely  usnul  for  mixed 
herbaceous  borders.  They  produce  a  wealth 
of  rich  green  foliage  and  white  feathery  flower- 
hoada,  a  welcome  addition  in  Hay  mod  June. 
S.  racemosa  and  3.  stellata  ripen  seed  freely, 
but  I  have  nevw  seen  home-grown  seed  of 
S.  olexaoea. 

S.  OLGBACBA  is  a  native  of  temperate  SIkkim, 
and  has  been  In  cuUivation  for  many  yean  in  the 
herbaceous  grounds  at  Kew.  It  has  Uie  reputati  ju 
of  being  difficult  to  manage,  and  this  may  be  the 
case  where  the  plants  are  diatnr)>ed  periodioally. 
It  may  also  in  a  way  be  accounted  for  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  slow  grower,  slow  to  increase,  and  a 
shy  seeder.  I  have  never  seen  ripe  seeds  unless 
-'tujii^At  n  llections  from  India.  As  may  be  seen 
from  the  aocompanjiog  coloured  plate,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  striking  of  the  few  species  of  this  genus 
in  cultivation,  and  io  the  south  at  aoy  rate  it  will 
be  found  perfectly  hardy,  snoceeding  best  In  a  rloh 
peaty  soil  with  a  *  norths  or  north-western 
exposure.  It  was  gathered  first  by  Orlfflth  in  1849, 
and  al^i^h  it  may  not  have  been  lost  to  eultiva- 
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tion  since  that  time,  It  Is  yet  a  rare  plant,  and  one 
well  worth  the  attention  of  firowers  of  shade- 
loving  plants.  It  is  cs^lel  Chokli-bi  by  the  natives 
of  Sikkim,  where  the  young  flower-hea']!>,  sheathed 
in  their  tender  green  oovering,  form  an  excellent 
vegetable.  It  flowers  during  the  sammer  months 
and  makes  a  very  effective  gronp. 

S.  RACEM08A  and  S.  BTBLLXTA  are  almost  too 
veil  bnowDto  require  detailed  no!ioe;  both  are 
natives  of  North  Ametica,  both  white  flowered 
&nd  perfectly  hardy.  They  may  be  cultivated  with 
ease  in  the  mixed  flower  border,  where  in  May  and 
Jnne  they  are  very  attraotire.  D.  DewAR. 

(ilatgom. 


The  Week's  Work. 


TEB  KITCHEN  GARDBN. 

Badishes. — ^The  weather  is  anything  bat  favoar- 
able  for  the  prodnction  of  crisp  and  tender 
Radishee,  and  onless  extra  precantions  are  taken  in 
preparing  snitable  soil,  and  also  keeping  the  roots 
anly  eopplied  with  moisture,  the  quality  will  be 
poor  In  the  extreme.  Nor  must  the  site  be  in 
an  ezpo*ed  position.  The  beat  site  tor  eommer  is 
on  an  east  border,  HiIb  being  partially  shaded  from 
the  midday  and  afternoon  sun.  The  soil  most  be 
rich  and  sandy,  bat  not  overchai^eil  with  rank  ma- 
nure. The  preparation  of  a  suitable  root-run  is 
half  the  battle,  this  tendiug  to  a  rapid  growth.  As 
r^ards  the  apt^ication  of  water,  this,  although  it 
need  not  be  of  daily  i^plIoatloD,  must  be  given  as 
often  as  necessary  so  as  to  keep  a  moist  surface. 
For  summer  use  the  French  Breakfast  is  a  capital 
kind,  but  for  coming  quickly  to  a  nsable  size  Ne 
Pius  Ultra  is  the  earliest  I  have  tried. 

Thinning  yousg  chops  —Considering  that 
this  Is  an  early  season,  the  young  crops  which  need 
thinning,  excepting  perhaps  Onkms,  are  not  so  very 
forward,  the  dry  weather  being  answerable  for  this. 
Nor  is  dry  weather  the  most  snitable  that  can  be 
selected  for  thinning,  as  the  yoang  plants  do  not 
draw  very  freely.  Where  crops,  however,  need 
thinning  this  must  be  attended  to  whatever  the 
weather,  or  else  they  will  become  so  strongly 
rooted  that  those  which  are  to  be  left  behind  for 
the  crop  will  have  their  root-hold  weakened.  The 
exception  to  early  thinning  is  where  failures  occar 
through  the  ravages  of  the  Onion  and  Carrot  grab. 
In  this  ca->e  it  mast  be  gradual,  not  taklnjr  out  too 
many  for  fear  of  a  failure.  In  thinning  draw  out 
the  surplus  singly,  as  then  the  remainder  will  not 
become  disturbed.  With  the  eiception  of  Oaions, 
this  will  be  a  bad  season  for  transplanting  where 
the  rows  an  nappy,  as  it  is  well  known  that  each 
Bnbjeota  as  Fannies  and  Beet  transplant  badly 
except  in  moist  and  showery  weather.  After  thin- 
ning,  the  Dutch  hoe  sboald  be  ran  lightly  over 
the  ground  to  settle  the  soil  and  stimulate  growth. 

Pkevbstion  of  Onion  and  Caerot  gbub.— 
These  pests  often  cause  wholesale  destruction,  but 
are  more  prevalent  on  diy  soils  than  on  heavy 
land,  and  i  am  afiald  the  present  season  will  prove 
no  exception,  the  coil  being  all  In  favour  of  a 
severer  attack  than  usual.  It  is  of  Utile  nse  now 
to  talk  of  what  preventive  measures  ought  to  have 
been  taken  in  tne  antoiun  or  spring  previoas  to 
seed-sowing.  All  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  make 
the  plants  distasteful  to  the  flies,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  depositing  their  eggs.  Soot  dusted  fre- 
quently over  and  amongst  the  plants  is  a  good 
antidote,  and  there  need  not  be  any  fear  in  nslng 
it.  Well-diluted  paraffin  oil,  or  rather  petroleum, 
syringed  lightly  over  the  whole  bed  may  also  be 
tried  with  advantage ;  so  also  may  a  little  guano 
sprinkled  between  the  row^,  as  it  is  the  smell 
which  drives  the  fly  away.  Onions  may  have  the 
base  of  the  stems  lightly  earthed  up,  but,  of  coarse, 
not  to  bury  them  too  deeply.  Directly  any  plant 
is  Feen  to  be  affeoted,  carefoUy  dig  it  up  and  burn 
it,  as  such  may  have  the  effect  of  destroying  some 
future  colony. 

Mulching  and  watbbing  PkA'*.— Daring  this 
phenomenal  season  of  drought  an  exertion  will 
have  to  be  mads  to  sustain  growth,  or  this  impor- 


tant crop,  if  it  does  not  really  fall  altogether,  will 
be  much  behind  the  usual  standard.  Hnch  may 
be  done  by  mulching,  and  anything  which  will 
assist  in  keeping  the  sarface  cool  should  be  used, 
the  line  being  drawn  at  weedy  rabbiih.  Give 
thorough  bi-weekly  soakings  in  preference  to 
daily  driblets.  Liquid  manure  or  sewage  should  also 
be  applied  where  at  hand.  Instead,  however,  of 
pouring  this  on  to  hot  and  dry  soil,  first  pave  the 
way  by  a  thorough  soaking  of  clear  water,  when  a 
little  liquid  manure  will  go  a  long  way,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  the  roots  deriving  full  b;neSt. 
Where  the  ruws  are  well  molched,  one  good  weekly 
soaking  wilt  be  anffisirat.  A.  YoDSO. 


0B0HID3. 

Last  week  allnsion  was  made  to  the  oarefol  atten- 
tion required  In  watering  at  this  season,  and  that 
attention  must  still  be  oontinoed  for  some  time  to 
come.  I  am  thankfnl  to  say  that  although  we  have 

had  no  rain  since  the  early  days  of  March,  there  is 
still  a  good  supply  in  the  tanks.  The  drjing  winds 
in  the  course  of  the  day  very  speedily  dry  up  the 
surface  of  the  compost  of  saoh  things  as  Cattleyas 
and  Lsalias.  If  tbe  plants  are  of  large  size,  this 
does  not  matter,  as  the  body  of  the  compost  re- 
tains the  moisture  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  in 
tlie  case  of  very  small  plants  the  compMt  is  not 
sufficient  to  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  a  day. 
The  atmospherical  c3nditions  also  require  to  be 
kept  under  control.  There  maybe  too  much  mois- 
ture as  well  as  too  little  in  all  the  houses,  and  as  a 
general  rale  it  is  a  go^  plan  to  allow  the  paths 
and  stages  to  dry  up  a  little  for  a  few  hoars  at 
noon,  and  I  have,  after  some  experience,  come  to 
the  coQCluaion  that  it  is  better  not  to  damp  down 
after  the  hoaae  is  shut  up  at  4  p.m.,  or  near  that 
time  in  the  afternoon.  Oae  season  I  took  the 
trouble  to  damp  down  the  houses  well  between  7 
and  8  p.m.  in  addition,  and  I  am  sure  the  growth 
of  the  plants  was  not  so  healthy  as  they  were 
when  this  additional  moisture  was  not  sup- 
plied to  them.  Although  the  weather  is  re- 
markably dry  and  the  sun  shines  brightly  by  day, 
it  is  still  cold  at  night,  and  in  s&cb  weather  the 
side  ventilators  of  the  warmest  house  had  better 
cot  be  opened.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
see  to  the  repotting  or  rebaaketingof  such  Orchids 
as  Pbal^enopsis  grandiBora,  F.  amabills,  P.  Schil- 
leriana,  and  other  allied  species  and  varieties,  and 
it  Is  needless  to  say  that  this  work  ought  to  be 
done  In  a  very  careful  manner,  disturbing  the  roots 
as  little  as  possible.  As  locg  as  the  baskets  are 
Boucd,  It  may  be  better  to  leave  the  plants  in 
them,  for  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  without 
destroying  half  the  roots;  but  if  the  baskets  are 
decayed,  this  danger  does  not  exist  to  the  same 
extent  The  best  freshly-gathered  Sphagnum 
should  be  used ;  it  onght  to  be  well  washed,  and 
all  extraneous  matter  should  be  picked  out  of  it. 
Some  persons  use  peat  with  the  Sphagnum,  but 
this  has  a  tendency  to  decay  by  being  kept  con- 
tinually moist,  and  I  think  It  is  better  left  oat.  A 
good  sprinkliag  of  clean  crocks  should  be  mixed 
with  the  Sphagnum  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal, 
and  I  am  not  sare  if  charcoal  had  not  better  be 
left  out.  Some  of  the  Saccolabiams  and  Aerldes 
mny  now  be  repotted,  and  Angrtecum  sesquipedale. 
We  have  a  plant  of  the  latter  yet  in  flower.  It  is 
of  the  later  flowering  type,  but  we  have  never  pre- 
viously bad  them  continue  so  late  as  the  second 
week  in  Hay.  We  use  for  the  above,  Spihagnum 
and  clean  crooks  only,  and  there  onght  not 
to  be  a  very  great  depth  of  Sphagnum,  as  the 
under  portion  decays  and  causes  the  roots  also  to 
decay,  leaving  a  portion  only  of  those  near  the 
surface  of  the  Sphagnum  and  the  few  outside  of  it 
altogether  in  good  condition.  Even  under  good 
management  the  lower  leaves  have  a  great  tendency 
to  decay,  and  the  bare  stems,  being  indications  of 
bad  culture,  should  be  hid  as  far  as  possible  by 
getting  them  deeper  into  the  flower-pots.  Fresh 
roo;.s  will  uoon  push  out  both  above  the  Moss  and 
anderneath  the  surface  of  it.  Two  inches  or  3 
inches  is  a  suflicieat  depth  of  Moss  and  drainage, 
the  greater  depth  for  the  larger  plants.   I  ooght 


to  remark  that  it  is  batter  not  to  disturb  any 
plants  of  the  above  showing  their  flower-spikes,  as 
the  check  which  must  take  place  necessarUy  dete- 
riorates large  or  even  small  Fpikes  of  flowers  n 
course  of  development,  and  unless  the  re- 
potting is  performed  with  great  care,  many  of 
the  lower  leaves  will  be  lost.  It  is  very  detri- 
mental to  the  valae  of  all  the  above  t3  lose  tfadr 
lower  leaves,  but  espdclally  so  to  suoL  things  as 
Fhaltenop-i?,  ka. 

As  I  am  writing  these  remarks,  part  116  of  the 
"  Orchid  Album  "  has  been  brought  in,  and  the  first 
p'ate  (461)  is  Cattleya  Mosslae  Riioeckiana.  It 
18  rather  carious  that  I  was  abont  remarking  of 
this  variety  as  being  njt  so  vigorous  in  growth 
as  the  type,  and  liable  to  exhaust  itself  if  allowed 
to  carry  all  its  flowers  nntil  they  fade  oatorally 
upon  the  ^ant.  It  is  the  object  of  Orchid  growers 
in  some  instances  to  manage  their  plants  so  that 
the  flowers  are  retained  as  long  as  possible,  and 
this  would  not  matter  mnoh  In  the  case  of  the 
ordhiary  forms  of  O.  Mosaiie  when  a  healthy  plant 
can  be  purchased  for  a  few  shillings ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  plants  of  much 
commercial  valae  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
pl^nt  must  be  weighed  against  the  longevl^  of 
the  flowers.  A  grower  should  be  able  to  tell  by 
the  look  of  a  plant  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  in- 
jured if  the  flowers  are  allowed  to  remain  too  long 
upon  it.  A  vigoroQS  p!ant  with  {denty  of  roots 
even  of  a  delicate  variety  may  not  suffer,  while 
one  not  so  vigorons  might  suffer  a  good  deal.  I 
have  known  some  who  would  destroy  Orchid 
flowers  in  the  early  bud  state  to  strengthen  their 
plants,  bat  this  is  seldom  necessary  and  may  some- 
times be  injurious.  The  life-work  of  even  a  mode- 
rately healthy  plant  is  to  produce  flowers,  and  if 
not  allowed  to  do  thlPfttmay  rwent  the  interference 
by  making  its  growth  ont  of  season.  I  have  ob- 
served that  by  allowiug  strong  spikes  to  remain  on 
plants  of  certain  Oncidiums  until  the  flowers 
fade  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  become  much 
shrunk,  that  it  has  taken  so  long  for  the  plants  to 
recover,  that  they  have  been  six  weeks  and  two 
months;iater  in  making  up  their  growth.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  growths  and  flowers  for  a  few  years, 
that  is,  nntil  the  natural  vigour  of  the  plant  stored 
up  In  the  native  pseudo-baloa  is  exhausted,  when 
decline  sets  In,  and  the  art  of  the  gardener  is 
powerless  to  snstain  them.  As  witness  the  very 
beautiful  Epidendrnm  bicornutum,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  large  genup,  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  flowers  are  also  long-lasting,  and  yet,  although 
the  plant  has  been  in  ooltivation  some  sixty  years, 
I  do  not  know  any  cultivator  who  has  managed  to 
grow  it  to  any  purpose  after  the  first  five  or  Ax 
years.  It  is  a  West  Indian  plant  and  needs  warm 
house  treatment,  and  as  it  grows  on  bare  rocks  and 
trees  near  the  sea,  it  should  do  best  in  teak  baskets 
suspended  from  l^e  roof  glass  with  PbalEenopaids. 
The  difficulty  is,  I  think,  to  ascertain  the  right 
treatment  during  the  resting  period.  Many  other 
Orchids  may  be  named  of  which  none  of  us  have 
yet  mastered  the  oaltnre,  but  every  year  something 
new  Is  added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  and,  speak- 
ing in  general  terms,  the  culture  of  Orchids  is  now 
much  Isetter  understood  than  it  was  only  a  few 
years  &go.  The  temperatures  of  the  varioas  divi- 
sions was  given  last  week  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. J.  DOUQLAS. 


PLANT  HOUSE& 

Stovb-flowbeing  plants.  —  Those  that  from 
now  onwards  will  be  advancing  Into  or  ehowiag 
for  flower  will  be  on  the  whole  assisted  by  oc- 
casional doses  of  liquid  manure  water,  bearing  in 
mind  the  all-important  fact  that  it  is  those  plants 
which  most  frequently  receive  a  change  of  soil  in 
the  potting  th^  may  safely  be  given  the  largest 
quantity.  AUamandas,  for  instance,  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  set  with  flower-bads  may  have  liberal 
doses,  but  not  before,  or  the  tendency  will  be  stiU 
towards  a  woody  growth,  which  in  plants  of  full 
size  is  not  at  all  desirable.  We  sometimes  bear  it 
said  that  such  and  such  a  plant  is  not  a  free- 
floweriog  variety.  More  often  than  not  this  is 
alto«etheran^f^fe^l^i^tJ|j@@g^^gb 
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mau^ment  than  anything  else.  AUnm^ndas  or 
any  other  stove  plants  (climbers  more  particularly) 
tbat  are  planted  oat  hare  of  coarse  such  a  free- 
dom of  root  action  as  not  to  need  so  much  fceilio^ 
as  in  the  case  of  pot  plants ;  they  neverthelesj 
will  be  largely  beneiiiea,  nsing  rather  some  arti- 
ficial manore  that  wi  1  sustain  them  with  less 
tendency  to  soar  th%  soil.  Vinoas,  sfarobby  Clero- 
dendrons,  and  other  fast-groffing  |daiits  will  onsand 
all  take  water  freely  when  ones  their  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  and  the  flowering  scaion  begun. 
N^lect  of  this  causes  the  plants  to  assume  a  pale, 
siokly  appearance  long;  before  their  time,  be'ng 
thereby  prodactive  of  a  much  shortened  blooming 
period,  which  might  be  easily  averted. 

Young  plants  of  any  of  the  forego'ng  should 
not  be  allowed  to  flower  whilst  still  of  small  size 
unless  that  be  an  essential  object  for  particular 
purposes.  It  should  rather  be  the  aim  ol  the 
cultivator  to  obtain  a  well-established  plant  first, 
the  flowering  period  tending  more  towards  ex- 
haustion than  anything  else.  The  Vinoas,  for  in- 
stance, it  they  be  allowed  t  >  flower  too  early,  will 
not  oontinne  to  make  additional  shootB,  the  plants 
thus  becoming  leggy,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
shrabby  Clero-iendrons,  both  being  precocious 
flowerers  if  left  to  themselves.  Dipladenias  re- 
quire to  be  very  carefully  dealt  with  M  to  water- 
ing, for  more  plants  of  this  genus  are  killed  even- 
tually, after  lingering  out  a  miserable  existence, 
by  what  might  be  thought  by  some  to  be  only 
moderate  supplies.  It  i^  never  advisable  to  give 
the-^e  plants  mannre  water  of  any  kind  that  will 
tend  to  make  the  soil  soar.  The  barest  modicum 
of  an  artificial  manure  will  snflSce  In  any  case,  and 
thi.il  only  at  lengthened  intervals.  Ixoras,  when 
in  free  growth,  will  take  water  freely  provided 
they  be  not  plunged ;  then  watering  becomes  in  a 
m!»nner  deceiving.  Weak  farmyard  manard  will 
suit  them,  bnt  bone-meal  or  any  jvepanlion  in 
which  its  chemical  properties  predominate  will  be 
foand  on  the  whole  safer  and  more  satisfactory  to 
nse. 

Other  plants  of  rapid  aucoulent  growth,  as  Achi- 
menes,  Gloriosa  superba.  Gloxinias,  Cannw,  ttc, 
will  all  be  safe  with  liberal  sappliei  of  water. 
The  last  named  may  not  be  altogether  stove  plants, 
but,  nevertheless,  they  thrive  in  heat  and  moisture. 
Anthorioms  also  whilst  developing  flowering- 
spathes  freely  will  require  liberal  treatme&t.  Those 
who  growthe  old- fashioned  ^l^schynanlhuses  should 
keep  them  moist  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead. 
In  any  case  the  stock  of  Buchari^,  when  healthy 
and  it  is  known  that  they  are  well  rooted,  should 
be  dealt  with  liberally.  Now  dry  at  the  roots  and 
now  over-TOterad  Is  the  cause  of  more  harm  than 
many  are  aware  of.  X  do  not  by  this  mean  to  in- 
fer that  the  plants  always  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  to  watering,  for  when  a  plant, 
for  instance,  is  throwing  up  large  nnmbera  of 
spikes  extra  supplies  must  be  beneficial,  preventing 
thereby  exhaustion.  On  the  other  hand,  imme- 
diately the  plants  are  out  of  flower  a  less  quan- 
Uty  will  only  be  a  natural  course  to  taka 
Those  who  on  the  whole  parsue  an  equable  course 
as  to  watering  obtain,  no  doubt,  a  more  constant 
succession  of  spikes,  if  not  in  such  large  quantities 
at  stated  intervals.  As  soon  as  Pancratiums  give 
siijns  of  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes  more 
water  should  be  given,  and  this  will  have  to  be 
maintained  to  carry  them  through  the  succeeding 
leaf  growth.  Hymenocalllses  are  in  a  measure  more 
oontiauoas  in  flowering  and  growing,  coming  in- 
termediate between  Ibe  Eucharis  and  ^ncratiam 
in  thU  respect. 

Plants  that  ha^e  thus  far  been  resting  or  have 
nDt  required  direct  inducement  to  make  any  growth, 
as  FoiDsettias.Eiphorbiajacquiniieaora,  Plumbagos 
and  other  winter  decorative  subjects,  must  now 
have  more  attention  bestowed  upon  them.  Foin- 
settlas,  if  not  already  placed  in  beat  for  cuttings, 
ahoald  not  be  any  longer  kept  out  of  it,  nor  should 
the  Eapborbia.  The  best  cuttings  from  these  sub- 
jects will  be  those  taken  from  plants  fully  exposed 
to  the  light,  being  short- jointed  and  not  too  sappy 
and  soft ;  these  always  strike  the  most  satisfac- 
torily, Aphelandras,  winter-flowering  Begonias 
and  other  plants  of  that  season  must  now,  one  and 


all,  hare  reasonable  attention  bestowed  upon 
tbem;  otherwise,  when  their  season  comes  round 
once  more,  good  results  cannot,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  expected.  For  dwarf  plants  the  B^o- 
nias  may  still  be  ttruck,  whilst  the  main  stock  uf 
Kranthemnm  pulchellum  Bhould  EOon  be  propa- 
gated and  for  small  plants  later  on.  There  shoul.i, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  more  room  now  for  gir- 
ing  these  winter-flowering  plants  a  good  ^anoe 
with  the  happy  disappearance  from  under  glass  of 
all  of  the  tender  anrnmer  bedding  plants  for  a 
time.  JAHffii  HoosoN. 


FRmT  HOUBSa 

Ripe  and  ripening  Feaohbb.— Ripe  fruit  will 
soon  be  plentiful,  the  early  American  varieties 
ripening  well  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  home 
raised  sorts.  Syrluj^ng  should  be  dlroontinued  In 
the  case  of  trees  on  which  the  fruits  are  nearly 
ripe,  but  those  not  so  forward  ought  still  to  be 
freely  syringed  every  morning  and  again  when  the 
house  is  closed  somewhat  early  In  the  afternoon, 
the  floors  or  borders  being  also  frequently  damped 
down  as  before,  a  fairiy  strong  heat  and  moist 
atmosphere  being  favourable  to  the  swelling  of  the 
later  fruit  to  the  full  size.  There  is  very  little  to 
be  said  In  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  sus- 
pending fisfa-nettlDg  under  tne  trees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  any  fruit  that  falls,  the  better 
plan  being  to  keep  the  fruit  closely  gathered. 
Those  tbat  fall  somewhat  prematurely,  or  B\y  ow- 
ing to  OTer-cropping,  are  seldom  fit  to  use  as  des- 
sert fruit,  but  should  be  sent  to  the  kittdien  for 
making  into  pies.  It  will  soon  be  seen  which  are 
suflSciently  ripe  to  gather,  and  if  the  deci-ion  is 
arrived  at  by  the  FoFtnessof  the  fruit,  test  them  by 
gently  preising  the  ba^e  only.  They  ought  to  part 
moderately  freely  from  the  trees,  and  should  there 
be  any  necessity  to  drag  tbem  off,  use  a  pad  of 
cotton-wool  to  prevent  the  band  from  bruising  the 
easily  damaged  fruit.  Any  sent  to  the  market 
ought  not  to  be  fully  ilpe  or  just  fit  for  use  when 
packed,  as  they  may  be  expected  to  keep  a  few 
days,  while  If  It  is  necessary  to  send  fruit  to  a 
distance  for  private  use  before  it  U  fully  ripe,  and 
this  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  thtn  pack  them 
and  heaTlty  snrronnd  with  hot  cotton-wool. 

SUCCESStONAL  FlACHBB  ARD  NbCTABIN£».— 
Heavy  crops  are  very  general,  but  if  fine  fruit  is 
desired  and  In  some  cases  the  health  of  the  tree  Is 
sufficiently  studied,  thinning  ont  will  still  be  per- 
severed with.  As  already  intima'ed,  the  fruit 
from  over-cropped  trees  frequently  proves  disap- 
pointing, much  of  it  failing  to  ripen  properly,  and 
the  attempt  to  mature  such  heavy  crops  also  leads 
to  a  feeble  wood  growth  in  ihe  case  of  all  but  the 
more  vigorous  joung  trees.  Do  not  wait  till  the 
stoning  is  over,  tbat  is  to  say,  till  much  of  the  mls- 
chitf  is  done,  before  properly  lightening  the  crops. 
It  is  the  neglect  of  thinning  out  that  frequently 
leads  to  many  fruits  dropping  cS  during  the  ston- 
ing period.  Instead  of  leaving  the  fruit  not  more 
than  3  inches  apart  all  over  the  trees,  it  ought 
rather  to  be  nearer  9  Inches  apart  each  way,  an- 
other 3  inches  being  none  too  much  if  extra  fine 
samples  are  de8ire<r  Trees  that  are  growing  very 
strongly  may  well  be  the  most  heavily  cropped 
with  a  view  to  checking  grossness  and  consequent 
uoprodnctlTeness,  while  those  carrying  good  crops 
and  only  forming  moderately  strong  shoots  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  liquid 
manure  also  being  given  freely,  Kot  Ull  the 
shoots  are  of  good  length  and  the  wood  fairly  firm 
ouabt  it  to  be  closely  laid  in,  and  not  more  than 
will  be  wanted  for  thinly  furnishing  the  trees  with 
bearing  wood  nfxt  season  should  be  re?erved.  In 
order  to  have  the  fruit  richly  coloured  early  expose 
it  to  all  the  light  and  sunshine  possible.  If  this  is 
delayed  till  colouring  has  already  commenced, 
there  is  the  risk  of  siding  to  be  faced.  When 
thinning  out  the  fruit,  that  best  placed  for  colour- 
ing should  be  principally  saved,  and  the  le.-ives 
being  tucked  back  from  some,  others  being  well 
laid  op  to  the  sunshine,  the  colouring  may  be  per- 
fect and  the  fruit  improved  in  value  accordingly. 
Nectarines  being  smooth-skinned  are  liable  to  be 


scarred  either  by  a  too  fierce  sunshioc,  or,  what  is 
more  often  the  case,  by  the  syringing  water  hang- 
ing too  long  to  the  fruit.  Especially  is  this  the 
rase  with  Lord  Napier  In  unbeated  houses. 
Directly  the  first  signs  of  this  fcarring  (cracking 
following)  are  observe  1,  cease  to  syringe  overhead. 
If  there  is  any  red  spider  on  the  trees,  ceasing  to 
syringe  will  lead  to  the  increase  of  this  anle5s 
something  is  done  to  prevent  it.  Squeeze  a  hand- 
ful of  flour  of  sulphur  through  a  muillu  or  scrim 
canvas  bag  into  three  gallons  of  water,  and  freely 
syringe  tha  trees  with  this.  The  fruit  can  be 
wiped  clean  when  gathered. 

FiQS.— Abundance  of  strong  sunshine  snita  tiwse 
well.  The  trees  not  snffnlnff  from  want  of  water 
or  extreme  poverty  at  the  roots,  Uie  first  crope 
vrill  have  swelled  satJs^torily,  strong  yet  very 
firm  young  growth  having  been  made,  and  in  the 
case  of  forced  trees  this  will  have  already  become 
clothed  with  a  fruit  at  nearly  every  joint.  Bven 
the  trees  in  unhealed  bonsee  will  in  many  in- 
stances be  Buffidei^ly  forward  to  ripen  two  mm 
instead  of  only  one,  as  in  moot  seasons.  In  each 
and  every  case  the  young  shoots  ought  to  be  freely 
thinned  out,  so  as  to  enable  those  reserved  to  obtain 
the  fall  beneflt  of  all  the  sunshine,  light  and  air 
goii^,  soft  immature  wood  being  of  little  service. 
Also  stop  all  the  young  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
leaf,  this  hastening  the  growth  of  the  young  fruit, 
fresh  leaders  forming  io  due  course  for  fruiting 
next  season.  Trees,  especially  those  with  their 
roots  ooafined  to  a  comparatively  small  space, 
should  have  plenty  of  water,  liquid  manore,  and  a 
mulching  of  short  manure.  At  present  the  Figs 
may  be  quite  sound,  bnt  sboulc  dull,  showery 
weather  set  io,  some  of  tbem  may  develop  a  dis- 
ease at  the  points,  decay  ra^dly  spreading  all 
over  the  fruit.  Where  this  is  liaUe  to  take  place, 
a  drier  atmcMphere  and  more  air  must  be  admitted 
during  the  ripening  period,  a  little  heat  being 
kept  constantly  in  the  hot  water  pipes.  Figs 
should  be  fully  ripe  when  gathered,  as  they  cannot 
be  ripened  properly  off  the  trees. 

Meix)n8  in  FBAMB8  —After  ^ts  and  frames  are 
cleared  of  Potatoes  or  are  liberated  othvwlM,th^ 
are  frequently  turned  to  good  aoconnt  in  Heloa 
and  Cocnmber  culture.  As  a  rule,  there  Is  suffi- 
cient beat  left  in  the  old  hotbeds  to  give  the  planta 
a  good  start,  acd  all  that  Is  neoetsary  Is  to  clear 
the  beds  of  rubbish  and  level  over  and  to  further 
place  a  good  mound  of  fresh  strong  loam  for 
Melons  in  the  centre  of  each  light.  Give  the  sur- 
roundings rnongh  water  to  weil  moisten  tbe  soil 
and  then  keep  the  lights  otose  for  two  or  three 
days,  all  then  beooming  well  wanned  through  by 
the  boxed- up  sunshine.  If  plants  are  scarce,  stop 
these  and  plant  one  in  tbe  centre  of  each  light 
when  they  are  breaking  afresh.  From  these  lead- 
ing growths  can  be  trained  thinly  in  differeitt 
directions,  stof^Dg  these  when  near  the  outside 
of  the  frames  or  pits,  and  the  fruit  will  then  be 
freely  produced  by  the  laterals.  There  being 
enough  plants,  place  three  In  each  central  mound 
and  do  not  stop  these  till  t  hey  have  spread  to  near 
the  outside*.  Always  plant  Melons  rather  firmly 
and  keep  the  collars  somewhat  raised.  Bhade  very 
lifihtly  till  the  plants  arcrrooting  afre»b,  thMi  dis- 
continue shading.  Ventilate  rather  apaiiDgly, 
closing  early  and  well  moistraing  the  soil  on  clear 
days.  Mat  over  on  cold  nights, 

FBACTIOAU 


Notes  from  a  Worcesterataire  gardeiL— 
The  lockeiy  built  here  In  the  autumn  of  1890  is 
and  has  been  Angularly  beautiful  this  spring,  and 
its  beauty  is  one  more  proof  that  the  success  of  a 
rockery  depends  not  on  its  size,  but  on  the  skill 
and  science  exercised  in  its  construction.  Though 
not  more  than  8  yards  across  in  its  widest  part 
and  of  less  depth  than  breadth,  over  fifty  cartloads 
of  loam  ar.d  peat  were  used  In  its  oonstruolion,  and 
the  depth  of  root-ron  varies  from  8  feet  to  2 
feet.  For  tlx  weeks  dating  from  the  banning 
of  February  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  principal 
features  were  grand  groups  of  Anemone  blanda, 
Chionodoxa  Luciliie,  Leucojum  vemum,  and  Iris 
reticulata ;  these  were  closely  followed  bj  Ane- 
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nina.  Andtwaoe  oaraea  and  sanneotosa,  Solda- 
ualla  alpina  aU  bloomed  well  this  year,  the  tatter's 
^orescence  being  probably  doe  to  a  ooreiinK  ot 
glass  wbich  protected  it  from  NoTembei  to  Feb- 
ruary, Primula  nivalis  was  perfect,  as  was  P. 
rosea.  Trilliam  grasdifloram  has  had  about  150 
perfect  blooms,  and  is  an  immense  plant ;  tbis  and 
Aquilegia  alpina  have  been  tbe  prominent  features 
of  the  rockery  during' the  past  fortoigbb  Lltho- 
flpermam  gramioifoUam  has  grown  weU,  and  has 
four  stoat  corymba  of  bads  which  will  eoon  ex- 
pand. In  fact,  we  have  had  only  one  failure,  viz , 
Gentiana  vema,  which,  however,  in  the  case  of  tbe 
seedliogs  sown  in  the  aotama  of  1890  from  fresh 
sown  seed  gathered  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Matterhom, 
promises  soocets  in  the  future.  All  attempts  to 
bloom  r^nlarly  purchased  plants  have  hitherto 
failed.  OfcoQr8e,durinD:sachadTy8eawQa8thepre- 
sent  copious  waterings  have  been  necessary,  bub  time 
and  paina  expended  thus  have  been  boanteou^ly 
rewarded,  and  certainly  the  contrast  between  our 
little  rookery  and  the  more  expensive  and  elnborate 
-structure  at  Kew  was  in  April  remarkable  aud  in- 
stractiva,  X  have  over  thirty  bads  on  a  plant  of 
Diantbns  glacialis,  and  even  Anemone  solphurea, 
wbioh  has  for  yeaxs  expended  {t«  energies  in  grow- 
ing instead  of  blooming,  has  this  year  given  me 
several  of  its  lovely  bloseom^i.  Aquilegia  alplea 
well  grown  is  a  glorio^is  fiower;  I  have  now 
scores  of  blossoms.  Bnmondia  pyrenaica  and  its 
variety  alba  all  promise  well,  and  aiU  be  soon  in 
fall  flower.— H.  M.,  Srpmtr/row. 


Orchids. 

ORCHIDS  AT  THE  WOODLANDS, 

STREATHAM. 

On  a  recent  visit  I  observed  here  as  elsewhere 
the  effects  of  the  bright  and  hot  weather  we 
have  experienced  this  spring  in  the  early  flower- 
ing of  many  of  the  speci'^s  and  varieties  of 
Orchids.  The  only  plant  that  appeared  to 
flower  at  its  proper  time  was  Odontogloesum 
cttroemnm,  which  was  displaying  many  spikes, 
but  the  blooms  not  yet  open.  Cattleyas  were 
magnificent,  and  in  great  variety.  Tbe  first  to 
attract  attention  by  its  numbers  and  by  the 
delicious  fragrance  emitted  by  the  numerous 
flowers  was  C.  Schi-aederte.  Some  extra  good 
forms  are  now  to  be  sera.  Here  ateo  was  to  be 
seen  a  ^uantit^  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  C. 
M<»Bife  m  great  variefy,  and  numbers  of  grand 
fonas  of  C.  Mendeli,  which  here  are  flowering 
grandly.  There  were  also  numbeie  of  the  ever- 
pleasing  0.  Skinneri  and  the  variety  s^ba,  and 
also  a  form  called  virginalis,  which  is  pure 
white,  saving  a  very  faint  tinge  of  pale  green 
on  the  disc  of  the  lip.  C.  granulosa,  a  plant 
of  not  much  value  in  an  ordinary  way,  was: 
here  represented  by  several  examples  of  a 
very  fine  and  beautiful  form,  C.  intermedia  is 
a  good  old  form  and  very  elegant.  The  pure 
white-flowered  form,  too,  is  very  beautiful,  but 
it  does  not  coine  up  to  the  variety  cilled  Par- 
thenia  of  Beichenbach  ;  its  blooms  are  larger 
and  of  more  sulistancQ,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  broader.  C.  Lawrenceana  also  was  giving  a 
profusion  of  bloom,  its  lovely  flowers  standing 
out  with  great  distinctness  from  all  the  others. 
Another  form  of  0.  labiata,  G.  Wameri,  was  also 
flowering  freely,  its  dark  sepals  and  petaln  and 
the  la^  deephf  coloured  Up  rendering  it  very 
conspicuous.  Here  also  -I  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  fine  hybrid  C.  luculenta.  I  do  not  know 
both  its  parents,  but  I  was  told  C.  superba  was 
one  of  them.  The  plant  appears  to  be  a  good 
grower,  and  it  throws  up  its  flowers  boldly  and 
in  goodly  numbers  together ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  nearly  equal,  spreading,  thick  and 
waxy  in  texture,  white,  suffused  with  a  tinge  of 
rose,  and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  rich  crimson. 


These  with  a  fine  lot  of  C.  citrina  with  its  large 
yellow  flowers  hanging  overhead  oomprise  the 
most  of  this  genus.  Amongst  the  Lielias  in 
bloom  I  noted  a  number  of  the  beautiful  L. 
purpurata,  both  the  dark  and  light  forms.  The 
grandest  flower  in  the  collection  was  purpurata 
WiUiamsi.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  large  and  well  shaped,  the 
sepals  and  petjOs  white,  veined  with  rosy- 
purple  and  suffused  with  rose  ;  the  lip  large, 
the  whole  of  the  front  lobe  deep  crimson- 
magenta,  saving  the  extreme  point,  where  it  is 
paler,  but  veined  with  the  same  colour  ;  throat 
yellow,  streaked  with  deep  crimson.  Besides 
these  were  to  be  seen  many  fine  forms  of  the 
light- coloured  L.  elegans.  The  dark-flowered 
varieties  were  pushing  up  their  growths  and 
bid  fail  to  be  gay  again  in  the  autumn.  Here, 
too,  was  to  be  seen  in  flower  Mr.  Norman 
Cookson's  grand  hybrid  called  Leelio-Cattleya 
Phwbe,  a  cross  -between  Cattleya  Mossiffi  and 
Lujlia  cinnabarina.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  bright  Indian  yellow  and  the  Hp  uf  a  deep 
and  rich  orimson.  This  is  a  colour  we  stand 
much  in  need  of,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  again 
when  in  bettor  condition.  In  an  adjoining 
house  were  several  examples  of  the  grand 
Maxillaria  Sanderi.  I  have  heard  many  com- 
plaints about  this  being  a  shy  bloomer,  but 
here  are  several  plants  full  of  thoir  hrge  and 
handsome  blooms.  One  variety  was  quite  dis- 
tanct,  having  the  front  lube  of  tbe  lip  pure 
yellow.  Here  also  is  a  very  small-bulbed  Cyr- 
topodiuro,  which  has  a  tjU  spike  of  bloom  in 
the  way  of  St.  LegeriaDum,  the  flowers  being 
very  bright.  Oncidium  sessile,  of  which  severd 
plants  were  blooming  freely ;  Odontoglossum 
hastilabium,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  and  a  fine 
variety  of  Oncidium  phymatochilum,  with  a 
very  large  spike  of  bloom,  all  helped  to  make  a 
grand  show.  In  the  next  house,  which  is 
warmer,  there  was  a  fine  lot  of  Oypripediunu. 
Amount  the  choioeet  kinds  was  a  plant  in 
flower  of  the  rare  C.  Hyeanum,  which  is  of 
the  purest  white,  veined  with  light  green— a 
gem  of  the  fiist  water.  0.  Kaatersiauum  is 
another  plant  rarely  met  with.  It  is  not  a 
showy  Jtiud,  but  rema^ably  distinct.  Fine 
forms  <  f  C.  grande,  C.  Sedeui  caadidulum, 
C.  eurylochus,  0.  regale  and  many  others  were 
in  evidence.  In  the  same  house  were  a  large 
plant  of  Epidendrum  O'Brieui,  a  Veitehian 
hybrid  of  great  merit,  with  head  ot  deep 
cherry-rtd  flowers,  fine  plants  of  Angrmcum 
Sanderiauum,  with  very  long  spikes  of  pure 
white  flowers,  and  a  plant  of  Vanda  Panshi. 
Of  Anguloa  Ruckeri  several  plants  were  in 
bloom,  bearing  seven  flowera  on  each  plant, 
the  ground  colour  being  very  dark,  whilst  of 
A.  Olowesi  several  were  promising  before  long 
to  oiliTen  tiie  soene  with  their  uur^  yellow 
flowers.  In  the  cool  houses  tiiere  is  quite  a 
grand  displi^  of  bloom,  and  never  before  have 
I  seen  so  much  flower  at  one  time.  In  this 
department  there  is  a  lot  of  Odontt^lossum 
crispum  in  various  varieties,  some  highly 
spotted  and  others  pure  white  ;  also  some  ex- 
cellent forms  of  O.  Pescaterei  and  some 
superb  forms  of  O.  Ruckerianum  and  0. 
Andersonianum,  many  of  them  deserving  of  a 
name  to  distinguish  them.  Here  also  are  good 
forms  of  O.  polyxanthum,  O.  gloriosum,  O. 
luteo-purpureum,  O.  cirrhosum,  O.  triumphans, 
O.  Reichenhcimi  and  O.  Insleayi,  the  last  being 
quite  out  of  season.  Oncidium  lamelligerum 
was  good,  and  there  was  already  a  goodly 
number  of  fine  flowers  upon  the  Miltenia  vexil- 
laria.  Wbi.  Huom  Uowek. 


OdontoglOftBiuii  citroamum.— This  is  truly  a 
magnificent  plant  nhen  well  grown.   To  &ea  it  in 


its  fall  beauty  the  spikes  must  be  allowed  to  hang 
down.  I  shall  not  forget  the  noble  effect  this 
Orchid  produced  when  Mr.  Sander  exhibited  it  at 
tbe  opening  of  the  Colonial  Exhibition  some  few 
ye^ra  sii'ce.  Basket  cultivation  is  undoubtedly 
I  be  best  for  this  Orobid  to  show  off  its  full  beauty, 
but  it  will  not  snoceed  with  me  in  this  way.  After 
having  been  transferred  to  pots  and  grown  on  the 
stage  oE  tbe  Cattleya  boose,  and  on  the  shaded 
side,  tbe  plants  commenced  to  improve  at  once. 

—A.  YOUNO. 

Hardy  Orchids  at  Tottenham.— When  at 
the  Hale  Farm  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  a  few 
days  ago,  we  noticed  in  a  cool,  mo^st  position  an 
interesting  collection  of  hardy  LwSy's  Slippers,  each 
species  represented  by  many  plants,  all  in  fullest 
heal^  and  beauty.  C.  arletinam  is  a  rare  species, 
and  It  Is  seldom  one  sees  a  quantity  of  it  as  at 
Tottenham.  It  was  introdooed  from  Canada  as  far 
baok  as  1808,  bat  tbe  hardy  Cypripediums  are  not 
everybody's  [il&nto.  This  U  quite  a  gem,  the  leafy 
stems  bsaring  a  single  flower,  wbich  is  small,  bat 
delightfully  coloured,  tbe  petals  and  sepals  of  a 
rich  brown  coloar,  and  the  lip  white  at  the  upper 
part,  the  base  crimson.  In  a  dem  pea^y  soil  ihis 
species  and  the  foUoiring  are  qnito  at  home.  C. 
spectiildle  was  not  in  bloom,  but  promises  a  fine 
display.  Thia  is  a  noble  species  wiiea  well  grown, 
and  no  spot  is  more  suitable  for  it  than  a  shady 
recess  in  the  rockery,  where  the  soil  is  peaty  and  ft 
gets  shelter  from  cold  winds  and  frosts.  It  may  be 
associated  with  the  Trilliams  acd  similar  things. 
C.  acaule,  the  stemless  Lidj's  Slipper,  an  old 
introdoo'Ion  from  North  America,  was  in  fine 
bloom.  It  was  introdoced  in  1786,  bot  is  not 
common;  the  flowers  »re  larg*",  purple  io  ooloar, 
the  bold  lip  of  a  paler  shade,  sometimes,  but  rarely 
white.  It  grows  in  its  North  American  home  in 
shady  epou  and  boggy  soil.  C  pirviSornm  is  in 
splendid  bloom.  It  is  a  close  ally  of  O.  pobesoena, 
and  a  bright  beautirnl  flower,  freely  produced,  with 
the  sepals  and  longer  twisted  petals  rich  brown,  the 
lip  deep  yellow,  in  rich  oontraat.  A  good  clomp  of 
it  makes  an  attractive  display,  aad  very  charming 
also  was  C.  Calceoiuc,  the  British  Lady'a  Slipper.  It 
is  a  chnrming  species,  the  sepals  and  twisted  petals 
deep  brown  in  colour,  and  the  lip  yellow.  The 
ovate  leavej  are  of  large  s!i3  when  the  plant  Is  In 
suitable  soil  and  situation.  C.  parviflomm  and  C. 
CalceoluB  have  been  established  for  years  on  the 
small  rockery  and  left  quite  undisturbed,  growing 
into  fine  vigorous  clumps.  A  point  often  overlooked 
is  tbe  sweet  frtgranoe  of  the  flowers.  Those  of  O. 
Calceolus  smell  like  Cowalips. 

Cattleya  Kosaiee  Keiuecklana.— This  very 
choice  variety  of  C.  Mossiso  has  a  flower  between 
7  inches  and  8  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  ^tala 
of  the  purest  white;  the  larRe  and  beautifnlly 
frilled  lip  ii  alro  white,  stained  in  front  with  lilac- 
maave  and  in  the  throat  with  bright  yellow.  The 
plant  figured  in  the"Orchi.i  Album,"  t.  Adl,  was 
grown  by  Mr.  Cummings  in  the  rich  collection 
broujilit  together  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  at  The  Grange, 
Carbhalton. 

Diaa  tripetaloidea.— Wo  are  getting  quite  a 
lot  of  theae  small-flowered  Disas  Into  oaltlvalion 
now.  Most  of  them  do  well  la  a  cool  frame,  so 
that  they  may  be  gronn  by  anyone  having  that 
acoommodatlon.  This  Dlsa,  figured  in  the  "  Orchid 
Album,"  t.  463,  grows  abont  1  foot  or  18  inches 
high,  and  bears  abjut  fifteen  or  thirty  Sowers,  each 
meaenring  about  1  inch  acros-s.  They  are  soft 
creamy  white,  fJushed  with  flesh  colour,  dotted 
with  crimson.  This  also  is  from  Mr.  Sraee's  garden. 

Calanthe  Oweniana. — A  cross  between  C.  ves- 
tita  and  C.  Veitchi.  It  was  rai«d  by  Mr.  WilHams 
and  named  after  Mr.  Owen,  of  Botherham.  It  re- 
sembles 0.  Veitchi  in  its  habit  of  growth;  the 
fiowers,  however,  are  la^er  and  cf  a  deeper  and 
richer  coloar,  and  they  have  an  additional  diatino- 
tive  feature— the  whole  centre  of  the  lip  is  clear 
white.  It  requires  the  aam?  i  reatment  as  is  usually 
g^ven  to  this  family  of  pUials.—  Orc/ihl  Album, 
t.  401. 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana.— This  plant  flowered 
first  in  this  country  with  Baron  ScJmMer  In  iS85, 
but  the  plMt  figured  in  the  "  Orchid  Al|^,"  t.  403, 
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flowered  with  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Victoria  and 
Faradife  NniEeries,  Upper  Holloway.  It  is  a  g;rand 
flower,  being  large,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  the 
sepals  and  petals  white,  stained  at  the  bate  with 
dark  chocolate  and  spotted  with  the  same  colour 
at  the  juQCtioQ  of  the  two  coloors ;  lip  with  a 
■preading  front  lobe,  creamy  white.  It  thrives 
best  in  the  temperatnre  of  the  Cattleya  hooEa 

Cypripedium  Stonei.— "J.  H."  rends  me  a 
fine  flower  of  tbia  species,  asking  if  it  is  not  very 
much  like  the  vaiiety  platyttenium,  to  which  I  must 
eay  at  once  that  it  in  no  way  rtsembles  it.  Thp 
petals  are  a  trifle  broader,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
typical  plant,  bat  if  the  sender  could  see  his  flower 
as  I  have  it  now  side  by  fide  with  that  of  platy- 
tsenium,  he  would  do  longer  doubt.  The  petals  of 
C.  platytffinlam  are  just  upon  an  inch  broad  and 
heavily  spotted  with  crimson ;  whilst  it  would  take 
foor  of  the  petals  of  the  flower  sent  put  idde  by 
side  to  make  up  the  width  alone ;  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower  are  not  very  dfifeient  from  the  tjrpl* 
cal  species.— W.  H.  Cr. 


Flower  Garden. 


THE  ROCK  GABDEN. 

Watbk  in  the  Rock  Qakden. — IIL 
(3)  Watbbfalia 

If  our  rock  garden  can  be  furnished  with  run- 
ning water  there  will  in  most  cases  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  providing  an  additional  attraction  in 
the  shape  of  a  waterfall.  This  can  be  made  a 
very  pleasing  feature  even  if  the  water  supply 
is  scanty^  but  if  a  more  plentiful  supjdy  can 
be  bad,  at  least  occasionally,  it  will  certainly 
impart  a  bolder  character  to  the  work.  Height 
is  very  desirable  in  a  waterfall,  but  I  think  it 
ia  a  mistake  (often  made)  to  introduce  the 
water  as  flowing  from  high  rocks  without 
showing  still  higher  rocks  or  groups  cf  plants 
in  the  back^ound  from  which  the  water  ap- 
pears to  spring.  The  sides  of  a  waterfall,  too, 
should  consist  of  bold  masses  of  rock.  'With- 
out these  precautions  the  fall  would  look  un- 
natural, and  the  desire  to  attaiu  as  much  height 
aa  possible  would  be  too  plainly  evident.  If  a 
waterfall  can  be  made  to  appear  like  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  spring  and  streamlet,  such  aa 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  so  much  the 
better.  It  will  then  appear  most  natural  of  all. 
I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  t^e  different 
kinds  of  waterfalls.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
waterfalls  can  never  be  made  after  a  certain 
model  or  pattern,  but  must,  of  course,  vary 
considerably  in  shape  or  size  according  to  the 
depth  to  which  they  fall  or  the  volumo  of 
water  at  command.  The  three  principal  forms 
are— 

(1)  The  smoo'h  unbroken  fall 

(2)  The  dripping  waterfall. 

(3)  The  bold  broken  fall. 

(1)  The  Smooth  Unbroken  Fall. 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  the  worst  form  of 
falling  water,  especially  if  the  water  supply  is 
a  copious  one.  Not  only  is  there  something 
particularly  stiff  aud  monotonous  about  a 
smooth  sheet  of  water  as  seen  in  an  ordinary 
cascade,  but  the  dull  thud  of  a  large  body  of 
water  falling  perhaps  to  a  considerable  depth 
has  a  disquieting  rather  than  a  pleasing  sound, 
and  can  in  no  way  compare  with  the  pleasant 
murmur  of  a  spring  or  the  merry  ripple  of  a 
streamlet  dashing  over  rocks  and  boulders.  As 
a  rule,  therefore,  smooth  waterfalls  should  be 
avoided  altogether.  There  is  an  exception, 
however,  to  this  rule,  and  that  is  when  the 
water  descends  in  front  of  an  object  which  it 
might  not  only  be  desirable  to  see,  but  whose 


beauly  would  be  enhanced  by  being  seen 
through  a  Bmooth  transparent  sheet  of  water 
clear  as  crystal.  Such  objects  for  instance  are 
most  dark  recesses  which  would  naturally 
emphasise  the  effect  of  the  light  reflecting 
surface  of  a  smooth  sheet  of  water,  especially 
if  this  sheet  is  so  thin  that  it  resembles  alraott 
a  pane  of  crystal  glass  through  which  the  dark 
recess  and  also  the  mosey  sides  or  fronds  of 
graceful  Ferns  would  he  clearly  visible.  Not 
only  email  recesses,  but  aleo  large  caves,  if 
sufBciently  dark,  •will  gain  in  effect  by  being 
seen  through  a  fall  of  this  kind,  and  the  silvery 
reflection  of  the  descending  sheet  will  appear 
increased  in  brightness  through  being  contrasted 
against  a  dark  background.  But  if  instead  of 
baing  thin  and  transparent,  the  smooth  aheet 
of  water  ahould  be  too  thick  to  ensure  trans- 
parency this  effect  would  be  altogether  lost,  and 
the  faU  would  be  anything  but  picturesque. 
Thinness  and  transparency  must  therefore  be ! 
our  first  care  when  constructing  a  smooth  water- 
fall, and  I  will  here  dcEcribe  my  plan  of  ensur- 
ingthis. 

Whether  the  fall  is  to  be  produced  from  a 
streamlet  or  direct  from  a  water  pipe  it  will  in 
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the  first  place  be  necessary  to  spread  the  water 
evenly  before  allowing  it  to  form  the  fall.  For 
this  purpose  it  should  be  collected  in  a  water- 
tight receptacle,  having  a  perfectly  level  open- 
ing of  the  width  of  the  desired  sheet  of  water. 
As  this  receptacle  must  be  entirely  hidden  from 
view,  it  matters  little  whether  it  consists  of  a 
galvanised  tank  or  a  concreted  basin,  bat  as  a 
matter  of  choice  I  prefer  the  latter,  aa  it  admits 
of  greater  irregulanty  of  form  and  is  more  easily 
concealed.  Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the 
surface  over  which  the  water  is  to  fall  when 
emerging  from  the  little  reservoir  referred  to. 
If  this  surface  should  be  rough  or  in  the  least 
uneven  the  fall  could  not  form  a  smooth  sheet, 
but  would  be  divided.  The  fmoother  this  sur- 
face is  the  wider  can  I  he  water  be  spread,  and 
the  greater  will  be  the  thinness  and  conse- 
quently the  transparency.  My  plan  is  to  have 
a  piece  of  glass  embedded  in  the  cement,  which, 
if  properly  placed,  will  spread  the  water  to  an 
extraordinary  extent,  and  this  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage if  one  has  to  make  the  most  of  a  small 
supjily.  By  conducting  thii  water  over  a  sheet 
of  glase,  I  have  frequently  produced  sheets  of 


falling  water  6  feet  to  8  feet  deep  and  fully  4 
feet  in  width  from  pipe  only]|  inches  to  2 
inches  in  diameter,  llie  water-sheet,  it  is  true, 
was  only  the  thickness  perhaps  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  but  this  waa  an  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise,  as  the  interior  of  a  picturesque  cave 
could  be  seen  through  it  to  perfection.  The 
piece  of  glass  used  in  this  case  was  4  feet  long 
and  about  0  inches  wide.  This  should,  of 
course,  be  fixed  perfectly  level  in  a  transverse 
direction,  but  shuuld  be  sUghtly  sloping  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  water  flows.  This  ar- 
rangement will  cause  the  fall  to  describe  a 
gentle  curve,  but  if  the  glaas  were  fixed  level 
m  a  longitudmal  aa  well  aa  in  a  tnuunrerae  di- 
rection, tJie  water  would  fall  down  atraight  and 
appear  lees  natural. 

That  all  such  artificial  work  must  be  unavoid- 
ably atiff  and  ugly  in  appearance  ia  only  too 
true,  but  it  shomd,  of  course,  be  entirdy  ocm- 
oealed  by  atonea  ox  planta.  If  the  poaition  is 
auch  that  atones  oould  not  well  be  emi^oyed  to 
hide  the  commencement  of  the  fall,  the  ^aas 
and  other  arrangementa  might  be  effectually 
concealed  atretohing  wires  aoroaa  at  aome 
little  diatance  from  the  glaas  and  fastening  to 
them  Ivy  or  some  other  evergreen  creeper, 
whose  pendent  shoots  would  not  only  com- 
pletely mask  the  artificial  work,  but  give  an 
additional  graceful  effect  by  hanging  down  in 
front  of  the  cave  or  other  dark  reeess.  Such 
creepers,  however,  must  be  kept  duly  under 
control,  and  should  never  be  allowed  access  to 
the  select  part  of  the  rock  garden  prepared  for 
choice  alpines. 

(2)  The  D&ippiHa  Watbbtall. 

This  in  many  cases  will  be  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  smooth  unbrokt-n  fall,  and  the 
latter  kind  might  easily  be  transformed  into  a 
dripping  fall  by  reducing  the  water  supply. 
By  this  means  we  may  have  a  dripping  water- 
fall and  a  smooth  fall  combined,  changing  to 
either  by  merely  regulating  the  valve  or  tap. 
There  are  cases,  however,  woen  a  dripping  fall 
only  may  be  desirable,  and  theae  I  will  now 
ctmsider.  I  auggeated  that  a  imooth  trana- 
pareut  fall  ahould  deacend  only  in  front  of  a 
somewhat  darkened  recess  or  cave,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  dripping  fall  this  is  still  more  impor- 
tant. Every  drop  of  falling  water  should  be 
clearly  visible,  and  this  will  be  Impossible 
unless  the  background  is  darkened.  The  glass 
arrangement  just  mentioned  will  not  be  re- 
quired when  the  fall  is  to  be  a  dripping  one 
only,  unless  the  water  supply  ahould  ne  excep- 
tionally small.  In  most  cases  the  dripping  can  be 
produced  by  letting  the  water  collect  in  a  small 
basin  and  allow  t^e  overflow  of  this  to  drop 
naturally  over  an  irregular  and  picturuque 
arrangement  of  rocks.  When  the  work  is  of 
very  Umited  extent  and  when  it  is  desirable  to 
intooduoe  a  dripping  fall  direct  from  a  water- 
pipe  without  any  streamlet  or  other  vinUe  in- 
flux, an  ordinary  lead  pipe  which  has  been  per^ 
forated  uid  the  end  of  which  has  been  doaed 
might  answer  the  purpose.  But  in  this  case  the 
water  should  not  bo  allowed  to  drop  atrtught 
from  the  pipe,  as  thii  would  appear  too  legiuar 
and  unnatural,  but  the  fall  should  be  interrupted 
aud  broken  by  stones  to  cause  greater  irregn- 
larity.  This  might  be  effected  by  the  stones 
used  for  hiding  the  lead  pipe  if  the  perforations 
in  the  latter  are  made  not  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion, but  sideways  or  upwards,  so  that  little 
jets  of  water  would  first  be  thrown  against 
the  stones  and  then  be  allowed  to  drop  natur- 
ally. 

A  very  pretty  effect  may  be  produced  from  a 
dripping  fall  in  front  of  a  cave  for  K^&ejf0t 
other  Fihny  Ferns  by  letting  the  watcO^q^plnfo 
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shallow  pools  wiih  grarelly  bottom,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  rebounding  drops  would  send 
a  very  fine  spray  over  the  deUcate  fronds  of 
Ferns  or  Moaa.  If  allowed  to  fall  oa  stones  in- 
stead of  water  the  aplaah  would  in  most  cases 
be  too  great  for  the  safety  of  the  plants.  It  ia 
also  of  importance  to  take  care  that  water  used 
in  this  manner  to  moisten  the  fronds  of  Filmy 
Ferns  should  never  be  allowed  to  drop  direct 
from  &  water-pipe,  as  it  would  be  too  cold,  but 
it  should  first  be  conducted  over  a  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  air  and  sunshine  and 
collected  in  an  open  pool  among  the  rocks 
before  being  allowed  to  drop  into  the  cave, 

(3)  The  Bold  Broken  Watekfall. 

This,  without  doubt,  is  the  boldest,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  effective  form  of  water  in 
the  rock  garden ;  bub  to  be  aeen  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  would  require  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  water  than  the  forms  previously  men- 
tioned. If  the  supply  should  be  a  scanty  one, 
the  water  would  scarcely  be  visible  from  a  little 
distance.  We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
broken  falls,  viz  ,  those  dashing  over  bold  and 


falls  should  also  show  a  number  of  irregular 
recesses  caused  by  overhanging  stones  here  and 
there.  These  recesses  would,  of  courae,  ba 
almost  dark,  anl  would  show  the  falling  wdter 
to  greater  advantage. 

For  the  piactical  conitructioa  of  a  broken 
fall  ib  is  m-cesaary  to  have  a  firm  water-tight 
foundation,  and  cement  concrete  is  indispens- 
able. The  rough  outline  of  the  steps  referred 
to  ia  bsst  formed  in  the  soil  when  making  the 
necessary  excavation,  and  then  secured  with 
cement  work.  As  the  latter  is  only  to  be  con- 
sidered a  foundation  for  the  more  artistic  work, 
it  may  be  perfectly  regular  if  that  should  make 
it  more  substantial,  which  must  be  the  principal 
consideration.  The  shape  matters  little,  as 
every  inch  would  be  hidden  by  rocks,  which 
should  be  placed  in  a  manner  so  natural,  that 
the  presence  of  the  stiff  and  ugly  cement  work 
beneath  would  never  be  suspected. 

lllxcUr.  F.  W.  Mbybb. 

(Tu  be  (sontiiucd.) 

E  :glich  names  for  Irises. — I  thi.'  k  the  most 
appropriate  English  name  foi  the  Irises  o(  the 
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rugged  rocks  during  the  e<itire  height  of  the 
fall,  and  those  only  partly  broken  or  consisting 
of  a  broken  and  unbroken  fall  combined.  When 
the  height  is  not  considerable,  the  entirely 
broken  fall  wilt  be  found  the  most  effective. 
This  should  appear  like  a  number  of  miniature 
falls  of  the  greatest  possible  variety  combined 
into  one  grand  picture.  If  the  rocks  are  granite 
or  other  unstratiGed  kinds,  we  might  take  the 
natural  falls  of  our  moors  and  highlands  for 
our  models,  arranging  the  stones  so  as  bo  form 
a  most  irregular  series  of  stops  iaterspersed 
with  loose  rocks  and  roundish  boulders  of  all 
sizes  in  the  wildest  profusion.  But  if  the  stone 
at  disposal  is  of  the  RtratiSed  kind,  it  would  be 
better  to  imitate  horizontal  strata  without,  how- 
ever, ajjproaching  anything  like  regularity. 
Nob  only  should  tho  different  layers  vary 
in  thickness,  so  as  to  produce  steps  of 
various  sizes,  bub  the  ledges  themselves 
might  be  broken  up  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  greatest  possible  variety  in  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  miniature  falls,  though  in  the  main 
parallel  strata  may  be  adhered  to.  Broken 


■  Oncocyclas  proup  would  be  Cushion  Irises.  They 
differ  from  all  (he  otlier  IriseB  by  having  a  soft 
diEFuset]  cushion  of  haird  in  the  centre  and  down 
the  claw  of  the  outer  eegments,    I  would  call  the 

I  different  groups  as  follows  : — 


ApogiD 
Pogonlris 
XiphioQ 
Bvansia 
Onoocjclns 
Q.  Bakbb. 


Beardless  Iris 
Beirded  Iris 
Balboas  Iris 
Crested  Iris 
Cushion  Iris 


PrimnlaceBB.— In  spite  of  the  hot  dry  spring 
ani  the  fnct  that  in  man;  districts  most  ol  the 
Primiilacae  arj  07er,  ther-i  was  a  fairly  good  dis- 
play of  these  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  26tb  ult.  Mr. 
Douglas  had  perhaps  the  best  collection.  Here 
Primula  Sieboldi  was  exceedingly  well  shown 
in  several  forms,  the  rich  magenta-red  laciniata 
and  bluish  and  pink  varieties  being  excellent. 
Primula  japonica  Wiis  in  much  better  form  than 
ustial,  white,  piebald  or  blotched,  majientn,  deep 
red,  and  other  hues  being  found  in  the  flowers.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  warm  sprinfr  had 
suite!  this  once  popular  Primula  very  well.  P. 
obo^-nica  was  also  very  good,  although  thera  were 


no  8i)e.;ially  Hoe  forma  of  it  t.hown,  Sj  far  I  have 
seen  none  better  than  Mr.  J.  Crook  has  at  Forde 
Abbey,  and  it  is  a  pity  his  1  >Dg  distance  from 
London  prevents  plants  of  his  fine  selection 
being  exhibited.  Very  good  indeed  w.i8  P.  sik- 
kimensis,  with  its  mealy  foliage  and  pendent  buI< 
phar-yellow  flowers,  i'erhaps  even  more  pleas- 
ing was  Primuli  Soribaod»,  almost  a  perpetual 
bloomer,  flowers  bright  yellow,  a  real  beauty,  bat 
more  suited  for  greenho  ise  culture.  P.  rosea  was 
poorly  represented ;  indeed,  it  was  long  past  its 
bast.  The  large  collection  of  P.  Sieboldi  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  less  formally  grouped  than  were 
the  fine  collections  which  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Co. 
used  to  send  up,  served  to  show  what  a  beautiful 
plant  this  is  for  greenhouse  and  window  decoration 
in  the  spring.  Some  half-dozen  of  the  best  forms— 
white,  pink, lavender,  blue,  red,  and  magenta-crim- 
son, both  smooth  edged  and  laciniated— sufiice  for 
any  garden,  and  a  sncccsfion  of  their  blooms  may 
be  had  for  fully  three  months.  It  is  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult, so  soon  as  the  Chinese  forms  are  over,  to  have 
P.  SieboldE  in  abandant  bloom  in  any  ordinary 
greenhouse. — A.  D. 


THE  ALYSSUMS. 


The  Madworts,  or  Alyssums,  constitute  a  large 
genus,  numbering  about  ninety  species,  which 
have  been  at  varions  times  distributed  over  no 
fewer  than  ten  genera.  There  are,  perhaps,  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  time  not  more  than  a 
dozen  really  useful  kinds,  and  some  of  these, 
indeed,  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  half  of  them 
might  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  There  are 
a  few  annual  species,  but  the  majority  are  pe- 
rennial shrubby  or  half -shrubby  plants,  procum- 
bent in  habit  and  for  the  most  part  evergreen. 
The  flowers,  though  individually  small,  are  pro- 
duced in  such  dense  clusters,  and  the  htttr  in 
such  numbers,  as  to  render  this  class  of  plants 
quite  indispensable  in  springand  early  summer, 
both  in  the  wild  garden,  on  the  rockery,  and  in 
the  spring  garden.  They  are  of  comparatively 
easy  culture  when  properly  situated.  Propaga- 
tion is  effected  by  division  and  cuttings,  the 
latter,  in  the  cise  of  the  smaller  section,  being 
much  the  safer  way.  Division  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  such  sorts  as  A.  sixa- 
tile,  that  are  required  in  quantity  for  spring 
bedding  ;  indeed,  so  uncertain  arc  plants  of  the 
apinosum  and  argenteum  set,  that  it  is  always 
advisable  to  keep  young  plants  of  them  on  hand, 
old  ones  often  dying  oil'  iu  a  moat  unaccount- 
able way.  Others  not  mentioned  in  detail  are 
A.  alpestre,  nearly  allied  to  mbntanum  ;  spino- 
sum,  in  the  way  of  argenteum  ;  Wierzbecki  and 
olympicum,  &c. 

A.  ARQBKTEUM. — This  IS  a  compact  growing 
Bhrubby  species,  seldom  more  than  a  foot  or  so  in 
height.  It  makes  a  charming  little  plant  for  a 
rockery,  wedged  in  twiween  boulders  or  on  per- 
penlicular  parts,  where,  however,  the  roots  can 
get  a  good  depth  of  soil;  the  leaves,  which  are 
small,  are  silvery  on  tlie  under  side,  the  upper  sur- 
face being  dotted  with  silvery  grey  hairs.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  dense  panicles,  are 
of  a  flne  deep  yellow,  and  appear  in  April  and 
May.  It  is  found  on  exposed  rocky  places  in 
Switzerland. 

A.  CALYCINUM.— This,l,ke  the  above,  is  shrubby 
in  habit  and  useful  in  similar  places.  The  whole 
plant  is  pubeEcent,  bticg  covered  with  adpressed 
stellate  hairs.  Ic  grows  from  G  inches  to  12  inches 
in  height  and  branches  from  the  base.  The  leaves 
are  small,  scittered  and  blunt- pointed.  The 
flowers,  which  are  Fmall  acd  yellow,  are  in  short 
racemes,  and  pretty  in  masses.  Though  not  indi- 
genous to  this  country.  It  is  often  found  in  culti- 
vated fields  in  Southern  Europe. 

A.  MABiTiMUM.— This  is  the  Sweet  Alyssam  of 
gardens,  and  though  perennial,  it  appears  to  be 
much  more  satisfactorily  treated  simply  us  a  hardy 
annual.   The  flowers,  which  ar3  small  and  white, 
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are  bjrno  meus  ahovy,  aod  indeed  only  worth 
■itenura  on  aocoQDt  of  Uieir  fragrance.  It  is  a 
good  plant  for  covering  bare  spaces,  banks,  or  tops 
of  nonghtly  walls,  where  it  will  sow  itself  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  a  native  of  Soatbem  Earope,  ko. 
It  is  often  called  Koniga,  Lobularia,  and  Glyce. 

A.  KOMTANUH,  represented  in  the  annexed  cut, 
is  perhaps  the  haodsomest  of  dwarf-growing  al- 
pine Alyssoms.  It  is  Bhrabl^  or  balt>8hrub^  in 
habit;  the  Btems  are  profnsely  branched  from 
near  ibe  base  uid  often  tnfted.  It  flowers  freely 
aboQt  the  end  of  April,  its  branches  being  covered 
with  a  profosion  of  huge  pretty  yellow  sweet- 
scented  blossoms.  It  rarely  produces  seed  under 
oaltivation ;  therefore,  the  only  means  of  propagat- 
ing it  is  by  cntlln^fi,  which,  if  taken  off  early, 
stnlcs  freely  in  a  cold  fnune.  It  does  best  in  ex- 
posed rocky  places  In  free,  well-drained  soil,  and 
should  be  planted  where  the  ground  in  winter  is 
not  too  moist.  It  makes  a  charming  little  pot 
plant  for  a  cool  house  in  early  spring.  It  comes 
from  the  moantalooas  parts  oE  Switierland  and 
Aoitria. 

A.  PODOLiODM.— This  charming  little  plant  is 
bast  known  in  gardens  under  its  old  name  of 
Sebireieokia  podoUca.  It  has  small  moch-braiiched 
stems  and  grows  only  3  inches  or  4  inches  high. 
Its  leaves  are  hoary,  and  its  email  white  flowers 
are  produced  in  rarly  sumoier  in  abnndaDce.  It 
is  qiute  hardy  and  does  well  in  a  half-fiha<}y  spot. 
It  ia  a  native  of  Booth  Russia. 

A.  SAXATILB  (Bock  Hadwort).— Thls  (see  cut)  Is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
spring  flowers,  and  certainly  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow.  It  Is  used  as  a  sprirg  bedder  in  almost 
every  garden  in  the  country,  and.  In  company 
with  Caodytaftf,  Arabis,  and  Anbrietias,  it  makes 
a  grand  display  when  few  other  flowf  rs  are  open. 
This  dasa  of  plant  is  io  large  demand  for  the  wild 
nurden,  where  in  large  niassea  it  Is  most  effective. 
We  often  see  thla  plant  in  shady  places,  but  In 
sacb  situations  it  grows  but  in^fterently.  Like 
most  other  alpines,  it  reqnirea  a  tunny  exposed 
situation,  the  drier  the  better,  and  If  properly 
placed  it  need  not  be  removed  for  years.  In  heavy 
flat  ground  it  is  often  severely  cut  durirg  winter. 
In  sadh  looalUies  it  shoold  be  renewed  annually 
bycattiogs.  If  trimmed  back  after  floweiing  in 
sitting  it  will  Tery  ofttn  bloom  again  in  the 
antnmn.  The  Tnriety  varlegata,  though  more 
beaatifnl  in  foUage,  is  not  so  Uee  as  the  type. 

  D. 

Anthericvnx  liliaatrnm  majua.— This,  the 
greato'  St.  Bruno's  Lily,  la  a  really  grand  ida&t, 
e^edally  «hen  seen  in  a  mass,  as  it  is  In  this 
w^r  that  the  lai^e,  pure  whit^,  LHy-like  blos- 
soms arc  most  effect  Itc.  True,  the  flowers  do  not 
remain  in  beauty  very  long,  while  this  season,  in 
common  with  most  subjects,  Ihey  are,  owinj;  to 
the  drought-,  of  shorter  duration  than  usoa}.  This 
Antheiioam  is  not  always  met  with  in  good  con- 
dition, and  in  light  dry  soils  It  is  not  seen  at  Its 
best.  A  good  deep  loam  of  a  rather  sandy  nature 
seems  to  suit  it  well,  and,  in  plaLttcg,  especial 
care  is  necessary,  for  the  stout  brittle  roots  are 
arranged  horizontally,  and  as  they  all  radiate  frtm 
one  common  centre  and  are  at  times  nearly  1  foot 
Img,  ft  is  evident  that  they  will  suffer  a  good  deal 
if  a  sm^  trench  Is  tak^n  out  tar  the  reception  of 
the  roots,  as  ia  often  done.  A  good  way  b  to  take 
the  entim  soil  out  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  to  5 
inches,  stand  the  pbtnts  in  poMtion,  as  then  the 
horizontal  roots  can  be  arranged  in  their  regular 
manner  wilhout  Injiirr,  acd,  finally,  return  the 
soil  in  ils  place.  In  days  gone  by  this  form  of 
the  St.  Bruno's  Lily  used  to  make  a  grand  display 
every  jei-r  In  the  Wellington  Nuraery,  St.  John's 
Wo<a  ~H.  P. 

Preparing  aoila  for  bordera and rockeriea. 
— To  do  thin  sacces^folly  something  depends  on 
environment  and  a  deal  more  on  the  fact  of  what 
you  intend  to  grow,  but  In  any  case  fine  weather 
or  the  summer-lime  is  the  best  for  such  prepara- 
tory work  as  pref  aiing  soils.  There  Ehoold  be  no 
hurry,  and  all  should  be  done  thorough^,  espe- 
oially  whoi  dtme  in  vie  w  of  growing  oholce  spedea 


having  speotal  reqdramenta.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct olaseee  of  oattivatora  of  hardy  flowera.  One 

class  Is  composed  of  those  who  will  grow  no  plants 
but  those  they  know  more  or  less  intimately,  and 
the  other  class  is  notable  for  the  desire  to  grow 
only  something  almost  unknown  or  new  to  them 
at  the  time  of  plauting.  With  such  a  difference 
in  the  personal  choice  of  the  planter,  there 
must  be  due  consideration  for  the  varied  re- 
qniremento  of  the  plants  that  may  be  brought 
together,  and  ceitidnly  it  will  not  resolve  itadf 
into  a  mere  question  of  soil  nlone,  but  largely  as 
well  of  forma  ion.  There  must  be  varied  surfaces, 
levels,  slopes  and  depresfiocs ;  and  when  planting, 
positions  will  require  selectiag  with  as  much  care 
as  tbe  selection  and  preparation  of  soils.  Take, 
for  instance,  two  plants  of  the  same  geons. 
Though  both  Polygonum  a{dusrostaobyam  and 
Polygonum  Brnnonis  may  be  partial  to  damp 
vegetable  soil,  the  former  absolutely  needs  it, 
whilst  the  latter  may  be  grown  nearly  anywhere 
It  therefore  comes  to  the  old  point  of  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  plants.  One  most  not  only 
"read  and  learn,"  but  experiment  aod  observe  in 
the  midat  of  tbe  oondlUons  that  immediately  sur- 
round. Often  what  will  do  with  the  most  off* 
handed  treatment  in  one  garden  may  require  a 
deal  of  coaxing  in  another  garden  varjiing  but  very 
little  indeed,  so  far  as  one  can  learn  from  casual 
observation,  so  that  to  tbe  plants  there  would  be 
doubtless  a  very  important  difference  of  conditions 
somewhere.  In  my  view,  Uie  creation  of  slopM 
and  levels,  kc.,  la  as  important  to  the  life  and  we  11- 
beii^  of  a  hardy  perennial  plant  as  the  character 
of  the  foil  itself,  for  we  expect  snoh  plants,  when 
once  set,  to  take  care  of  themselves  for  a  reason- 
able time,  and  if  due  regard  Is  not  (Mild  to  a  natural 
proviMon  of  moisture  both  in  tbe  soil  and  with 
regard  to  aspect  as  wdl,  soocess  may  not  follow 
on  even  tbe  most  elaborate  prcoarattona  otherwise. 
J.  Wood,  Womitille,  SHrkitaO. 

Tropeeolnm  Clibran'a  Gem. — For  summer  or 
winter  flowering  some  of  tbe  climbing  Nasturtiums 
are  very  satlsnotory,  and  of  them  there  are  now 
several  distinct  varietiea  in  oaltivation.  A  very 
noticeable  form  ia  Clibran's  Grem,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  lai^e  and  of  a  deep  maroon — a  most  un- 
comm'n  shade  of  colour.  It  Is  a  free-growing 
climber  and  one  worthy  of  association  with  such 
well-known  varieties  as  Fireball,  Bismarck,  Peter 
Itofenkrans  aod  Homlne  Grashoff.  A  quarter  of 
a  c  ntnry  ago  Troptaolums  of  this  <dasa  were 
largely  grown  for  winter  bloomii^  [their  place 
being  now  taken  by  the  sonal  Pelargonium),  and  in 
those  days  a  favourite  variety  for  the  purpose  was 
one  named  Mrs.  Treadwell.  Uauy  flower  growers 
used  to  find  this  extremely  useful  daring  the  dull 
days  of  winter— H.  P. 

Tufted  Fansies  from  Hawick.— I  beg  to 
Ecnd  you  herewith  a  few  tufted  Fansies  from  my 
collection.  They  have  flowered  in  great  profusion 
for  some  six  or  eight  weekp,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue, but  the  long-oon^ued  drought  has  very 
materially  diminished  their  size  individually. — 
John  Fobbes,  Hawiek. 

A  rich  gathering,  containing  all  the  newest 
varieties  and  tevernl  of  the  older  sorts,  which 
still  hold  their  own  as  far  as  colour  Is  concerned. 
We  do  not  care  for  the  spotty  forms  which  are 
now  being  raised,  and  much  prefer  those  of  a 
dedded  shade,  wid  which  in  the  mass  are  alwt^ 
the  most  effective. — Ed. 

Taftod.  Paasiea  at  Chia^ck,— Two  collec- 
tions of  Pansies  are  of  note  in  the  Roy^  Horil- 
cultural  Society's  gardens  at  Cfaiswick.  One  is 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and 
the  other  from  Dr.  Sluart,  The  Pansies  are 
planted  in  the  beds  by  the  central  walk  leading 
to  tbe  conservatory,  and  should  prove  interesting 
during  the  summer  months.  A  few  of  much 
beauty  we  made  note  of  included  Bullion,  the 
flowers  of  the  biightest  yellow,  a  free  and  in  every 
way  useful  variety.  A  good  deep  colour  is  seen  in 
Acme,  tbe  flowers  rich  velvety  purple,  an  Intense 
shade,  whilst  those  of  the  variety  Mrs,  Baxter  are 
also  of  a  dark  velvety  purple  shade,  the  upper 
pution  of  the  t<^  petals  white.  A  richly  ooloored 


and  telling  aelf  kind  is  Mra.  Cfaarlea  Toner,  the 
flowera  intense  plum  eoloor  and  the  plant  strong. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  acme  flowers  are 
without  rays.  Those  of  Bridesmaid  are  of  this 
clnss,  the  colour  floe  rose,  passing  to  a  deeper 
shade  on  the  lower  petals.  A  splendid  colour  is 
that  of  Pytho,  the  flowers  rich  velvety  i>lnm 
colour,  almost  black,  the  upper  petals  margined 
with  an  almost  white  tint — an  effective  coatrast. 
Marohimeas  of  Tweeddala,  white ;  Wonder,  soft 
yellow;  Souvenir,  lilac,  tbe  centre  deep  pnrple; 
and  Tirgloalis,  white,  are  all  worth  attention  for 
the  shape,  freedom,  and  good  habit  of  the  planta. 
Such  a  variety  as  Blue  Clond  is  of  rare  beauty. 
Tbe  flowers  are  of  fine  form  and  have  an  almost 
white  ground,  the  petals  heavily  edged  with  a  blue 
shade.  Very  dmiCu  are  Holyrood  and  ^cblbald 
Cameron,  the  flowras  rich  purple  in  cokrar  with  a 
brownish  shade  In  tbe  centre.  Gipsy  Queen  Is  a 
lovely  flower,  white,  the  eye  yellow,  slightly  rayed 
with  lilac.  Keptune  is  a  fine  kind,  the  Sower 
deep  parple  in  the  centre,  the  upper  petals  of  a 
paler  shade.  We  shall  make  further  notes  on  the 
tufted  Pansies  when  tbe  other  kinds  are  in  con- 
dition. Bach  colleotims  as  these  are  of  mnch 
interest. 


FLOWEB  GABDEN  NOTSS. 

With  the  wind  (April  20)  still  in  a  cold  quarter 
acd  (he  glass  drop^ng  nightly  to  freezing  point  or 
even  below  it,  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  get- 
ting out  tender  plants.   All,  however,  may  be  in 
readiness  for  them,  beds  that  have  remained 
empty  through  the  winter  months  may  be  broken 
down,  others  cleared  of  tbe  spring  atnS,  alighUy 
manured  where  this  ia  neceasary,  and  forked  up. 
Fortunately,  bedding  out  is  I7  no  means  such  a 
lei^thy  operation  as  one  remembers  in  bygone 
years,  but  there  are  not  as  yet  many  places  where 
this  branch  of  gardening  is  altc^ether  weeded  out, 
and  this  week's  "  Flower  Garden  Notes  "  may  net 
inappropriately  deal  with  a  few  suggestions  for 
some  good  sommer  beds.   I  may  aa  well  state  at 
the  outset  that  there  is  no  intention  of  dealinK 
with  formal  patterns ;  I  have  no  liking  for  stiff, 
formal  beds.   If  we  most  haveoursummerbedderB, 
let  us  plant  them  in  aa  natural  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  insist  on  elaborate  deidgna  for  one 
bed  or  make  another  merely  a  snoceasion  oi 
piuBllel  Ifaiee.  Edginga,  whether  narrow  or  facoad, 
need  never  find  a  place  in  beds  on  toif ;  they  are 
nnneoenaiy,  betidea  entailing  a  lot  of  extra  labour 
to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  if  the  tines  of  divi- 
sion are  not  kept  perfectly  clear,  they  are  worse  than 
useless.  To  Btartwlthbedsof  large  Blie,PetHnias  make 
a  brave  tbow,  and  it  seed  was  sown  early  and  the 
seedlings  priced  out  into  boxes,  excellent  plants 
will  now  be  ready  to  hand.  They  should  be  Ugbtly 
p^ged  f<»'  a  start  to  cover  tbe  ground,  and  then 
allowed  to  ramble  at  will.   Good  dot  plants  for 
Petunias  are  variegated  Abntilons  for  the  strong 
growing,  and  Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata  for  the 
nana  compacta  section.   One  or  two  large  beds 
may  be  devoted  to  Verbenas  in  special  at  mixed 
colours  as  may  be  most  acceptable,  and,  as  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  note,  small  pyramids  can  be 
formed  at  intervals  bylnEerting  a  few  twigs  and 
bringirg  them  together  at  top,  doing  for  Verbenas 
in  fact  on  a  email  scale  what  one  does  in  a  large 
way  for  Sweet  Pea.".   Tbe  Verbenas  will  lamble 
over  and  cover  tbe  twigs,  and  the  pyramids  of 
colour  will  toeak  tbe  flatness  of  the  bed ;  if  dot 
planta  are  emfdoyed  there  is  notldng  better  than 
Qrevlllea  robnsta.  Other  plants  saltable  Unt  bold 
massing  are  V.-oIas,  Ageratnma,  and  Phl<n  Dmm- 
mondl,  acd  large  beds  oan  be  filled  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these,  leaving  occasional  spaces  for  a 
few  taller  plants,  such  as  Fuchias,  nicely  grown 
pyramidal  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  or  Heuotrones. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  that  lonal  Pelar- 
goniums be  planted  In  a  similar  way  Instead  of 
oblong  panels  or  rings,  row  within  row,  of  different 
varieties.    Select  any  one  cc  lour,  plant  the  bed 
right  out  with  it,  and  contrast  with  a  few  things 
of  taller  habit.    White  Marguerites,  the  white 
flowering    Tobacco,    or  ithe  ^bMj  'qi^'ftg** 
ISncalypti  a»5^|fey^ *fit^@@gi@i>k 
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FelaigoDiumB.  A  very  nice  oombjnatioD,  simple, 
bat  effective,  for  a  lar^e  bed  can  be  made  with 
clumps  of  TariegateLl  Ribbon  Grass  filled  in  with 
Jacoby,  RaspfUI,  or  Amaranth  sonala.  Oold  and 
silrer^folia^ed  Pelai^onlnms  are,  perhaps,  seen  to 
the  best  advanta^  with  alternate  plants  of  a 
Dicelj  contrasting  colonr.  Nothing  beats  a  good 
purple  or  maDTe  Viola,  or  a  rich  contrast,  all  In 
foliage,  can  be  efftoted  by  sobstitnting  Deli's 
Crimson  Beet  for  the  Violas.  A  bit  of  tall  foliage, 
as  Acaoia  lopbantha  or  a  few  nicely-grovm 
Uomeas,  may  l»«ak  the  flat  sarface  of  the  bed. 

I  snpjMise  Begonias,  used  effectit-ety,  are  the 
finest  of  all  summer  bedding  plant*.  Tbey  may 
be  need  sparii^ly  on  a  carpet  of  some  vaiy  dwarf 
trailing  pfant  for  sma^l.  or  acuoelated  In  mass  with 
taller  subjects  for  larger  beds.  As  an  example  of 
what  may  be  done  in  this  latter  way  far  large 
circular  beds— anything  say  from  12  feet  in  dia- 
meter may  be  aitfal— take  aboat  seven  plants, 
from  4  feet  to  G  feet  in  height  and  well  famished 
to  the  base,  of  Rose  of  Cistlle  or  Abnndance 
pQchsfas  and  fill  la  respeotiToly  with  a  dark 
orimxm  or  a  light  pink  Bagonla.  The  splendid 
mau  of  rich  colour  that  one  gets  on  aooh  bads 
right  away  tbroogh  the  (ommer  U  alm:8t  ind.>- 
scribable.  Material  for  small  beds  was  com- 
mented on  in  a  previooa  note.  Other  good 
things  are  Phlox  Dmmmondi  Sanrisp,  Can- 
neU's  dwarf  Ageratam,  Venmica  inoana,  and 
Iresine  WalUaL  Here  are  foar  distinct  eoloars 
that  with  dwarf  compact  Pelaigoniams  and  Violas 
will  be  foand  admirably  adapted  to  smalt  bedd. 
Ouphea  platycentra  is  an  old-fashioned  plant  of 
dwarf  habit,  tha*^  makes  a  very  pretty  bed  and 
gives  a  change  of  colour.  R-iised  bedi  are  occa- 
slonally  to  be  fonn  1  in  gardens  planted,  as  a  rale, 
with  OlematiB.  They  make  a  brave  show  when 
thoroughly  well  famlabed,  bat  are  the  reverse  of 
ornamental  if  only  a  few  ttraggling  shoots  are  to 
to  be  found  here  and  there  on  the  iron  framework. 
Possibly  the  best  summer  plant  for  this  purpose  U 
the  old  Canary  Creeper;  it  should  be  raised  at 
planting  time  on  a  few  Pen  slicks,  winch  ore  lo 
their  tarn  supported  by  a  few  benders.  The  im- 
provised fiamework  is  quickly  covered,  and  a 
Bidendid  mass  of  colour  well  raistd  above  the  sor- 
loundinggrouni  will  hold  its  own  night  through 
the  Beaion,  Mixed  beds  havd  coma  bo  prominently 
to  the  fore  of  latr,  that  a  word  or  two  respecting 
them  may  be  advisable.  Those  tiytng  them  for 
the  first  time  may  be  warned  to  pUnt  cirefally, 
O'iQg  good  staff  (good  beds  cannot  be  made  of  ^1 
odds  and  ends  left  from  other  plan) Inge)  and  to 
avoid  nDda-3  crowding  either  In  the  number  of 
plants  or  the  varieties.  Excellent  material  for  mixed 
beds  will  be  found  in  Fuohsia?  of  gooi  habit,  ereot 
or  nearly  erect-flowering  B^oniae,  sUvery  Cen- 
taurea^,  Heliotropes  and  some  of  the  delleately 
oat-leaved  scented  Pelargoniu-ns. 

&aremoiU.  ,      E.  Bubbxll. 


Tofted  Pulisiea.—A  recent  note  on  these  sug- 
gested the  alvi^dbillty  nf  holding  fast  by  pio- 
noanoed  cMours  for  smotly  bedding  prrposes,  nnd 
the  prolonged  spell  of  dry  weather cansing  so  many 
of  the  mixed  colours  to  run  out  has  proved  the 
value  of  the  O'lvice.  Lookiog  through  a  saiall  break 
of  Bine  Cloud  the  other  day,  I  wa?  unable  to  dad 
a  single  typical  bloom ;  nearly  all  th  j  Aoweri  were  a 
pale  creamy  white  wi*hont  a  toace  of  ths  blue 
m»^lD.  "Shotsilk "varieties again, as Illamlnator, 
and  t^ose  shoving  a  marked  ooatrast  in  top  and 
bottom  petab,  as  Vernon  Lee,  arc  behaving  in  a 
mosterraMo  manner  and  throwing  Sowerj  totally 
unlike  tho83  of  the  true  cbaraoicr.  Again,  an 
inspection  of  a  smaJl  oillection  of  new  varieties 
eonfirma  the  impression  that  many  are  too  mnch 
alike,  at  any  rate  in  sach  a  season  as  this.  If  one . 
were  to  pick  a  dozan  bloams  from  such  sorts  as 
Countess  of  Kiatore,  Bvelyn,  Neptane  and  Mrs., 
Grant,  and  mix  tbsni  together  it  would  be  ni  ra°y 
matter  to  sort  thorn  out  a^aiii,  and  the  fane  remark 
applies  to  many  of  the  yellows.  Ther  are  certainly 
not  suBQciently  distinct  to  warrant  the  trouble  of 
keepiog  them  separate  if  they  are  only  to  be  use*! 
In  a  mass  for  producing  a  cwtoin  colour.  Again, 


ia  whites,  Conntess  of  Hi^i^oaD,  Lady  Dnndonald 
and  Lady  Wbarnoliffe  are,  I  admit,  good  flowers  and 
may  be  included  in  collections  where  the  object  is 
to  stady  individual  flowers  and  particular  points  ; 
bat  for  a  mass  of  white  for  bedding  tbey  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  White  Swan,  possibly  the  very  best 
bedding  Viola  (white)  in  calttvation.— R.  RvaasLh, 
Clanmont. 


ENGLISH  FL0BI8TS'  TULIPS  AT  LONG 
DITTON. 

During  the  past  few  days  a  large  and  interesting 
oollaotion  of  Knglish  floriata'  Tulips  has  been  in 
blocHn  in  the  Long  Diiton  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Barr  nnd  Son.   Several  beds  have  been  planted 
with  them,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  tb^  in  do  nnrcery 
iu  the  British  Isles  has  a  nuxe  oomplete  repre- 
sentation ot  this  splendid  type  of  Tulip  been  seen 
together.   It  is  worth  noting  that  never,  perhape, 
within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  Tulip  grower 
have  the  bnlba  bloomed  in  perfection  at  the  end 
of  April,  and,  judging  by  the  aspect  of  the  flowers 
when  we  saw  them  on  May.  1.  tbey  would  be  past 
their  best  within  a  week.  The  brilliant  summer 
sunsfalce  of  the  latter  end  of  Harob  and  April,  on- 
(ntermpted  by  scarcely  a  passing  shower,  is  suffi- 
cient to  aoooant  for  the  early  and  ephemeral 
character  of  the  flowen  this  year.   It  is  Mr.  Barr's 
wish  to  popularise  these  oharmfiw  May  flowers, 
which  offer  a  dell^tfnl  series  of  varied  toner, 
quaintly  distributed  on  the  segments  and  arranged 
into  various  seoUons,  according  to  the  dispo^iUon 
of  ooloar.   They  have  fallen  into  the  buot^TDtmd, 
and  perb^  their  close  idtrntity  with  the  show- 
board  has  in  a  manner  frightentd  would-be  growers, 
under  the  mUtoken  notion  that  an  exhibition 
flower  is  not  of  much  account  for  the  garden,  but 
in  the.  many  kinds  of  old  English  florists' ^olips 
there  is  a  wealth  of  beaaty,  a  glorious  series  of 
colo  ns,  of  many  shades  from  the  most  rtOned  to 
the  brightest  carmines  and  rosesi  and  in  every 
garden  where  spa^e  is  devoted  to  bulbs  some 
thought  sbou'-d  be  given  to  tils  seotlon.  They 
are  in  full  beauty  when  the  Daffodih  have  faded, 
and  provide  a  delightful  suocession  that  carries  on 
the  season  of  Bowers  to  the  thr2shr>ld  of  summer. 
Amateurs  who  take  np  the  onltara  of  the  Daffodil 
may  turn  their  attention  also  to  the  florists'  Tulip. 
It  gives  an  interesting  result,  is  g.iy,  and  comes 
into  bloom  later.   We  should  much  wi&h  to  see  a 
reaction  occur  in  r^^rd  to  this  type  of  Tulip,  and 
it  is  atraage  that  soch  delightful  flowers  were 
pwmitted  to  become  rare.   Lew  showy  than  broad 
masses  of  the  species  and  hybrids  or  the  early 
Dutch  v  irietie*.  It  is  tiite,  bat  more  interesting, 
and  providing  lessons  for  the  men  who  think  to 
ponder  over.   The  Tulip  enthoaiasts  of  t^e  present 
day  are  few  in  number,  bat  th^y  have  sustained 
interest  in  the  Tulip,  and  it  has  never  dis- 
appeared w'.iolly  fr>>m  Bnglish  gardens.   We  want 
now '  to   see   their   effiwts    rewudeJ,   and  a 
collection   such   ns   grown    at    Long  Dittos, 
in-the  hi^  of  n-.Bking  the  Tulip  popular  in  the 
truest  seos^.  Is  the  royal  way  to  a  jcomplisb  tbli 
worthy  objest.   One  cannot  always  visit  private 
garden^,  but  here  they  may  be  seen  in  fullest 
beinty,  showing  ho  v  mnch  has  been  I  wt  to  our 
borderti  by  not  m  iking  good  use  of  the  bulbs  in 
the  pasb  By  <^eapening  the  bulbs  and  l<>weriDg  the 
prioe  to  enable  the  pnndiaser  to  grow  a  quantity 
without  severe  strain  on  the  purse,  tbair  coltiva- 
tloQ  may  be  increase!.   It  is  iaipo  tant  to  remove 
the  show  from  the  minds  of  those  who  know  only 
t^e  flowers  stuck,  perhaps,  iu  a  bottle  with  a 
white  label  attached,  as  one  cannot  get  much  ccki- 
ception  of  the  t-ffect  produced,  when  the  flowers 
are  reasonably  treated.   The  loo.:;  beds  crowded 
with  distinct  flowen  at  Long  Dltton  were  of 
marve'lous  beauty,  and  we  hope  that  thej  will 
find  thtir  way  from  the  few  gardens  in  which 
they  are  now  iuto  a  less  rsitrictei  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  are  five 
secliom  of  Qonsts'  Tulips,  four  of  them  compris- 
ing the  larger  divisions  and  oat  a  very  small  clasa 
krown  as  eelEs.  The  breeders,  bizarres,  byblcc- 
mens,  and  roses  are  the  types  which  we  need  (mly 


deal  with  in  the  present  instance.  All  are  well 
represented  at  T'Ong  Ditton,  from  the  breedms  to 
the  roseF,  and  present  an  interesting  fctndy.  The 
breeders  are  the  cecdling  Tulipe,  and  those  who 
raise  Tulips  sow  seed  cot  from  this  class,  bnt  the 
broken,  or,  as  they  are  called,  rectified  flowers 
broken  from  a  previous  breeder  stage,  itcd  these 
rectified  kinds  may  be  eitlur  flamed  or  feathmd, 
this  denoting  the  distribntion  oS  colour  on  the 
segments.  About  five  years  elapse  before  a  seed- 
ling Tulip  blooms,  and  the  result  is  asnally  a 
breeder  flower,  never  assuming  at  onoe  a  rectified 
form.  Exceptions,  of  course,  occur,  and  rne  Is 
the  beautiftd  byblccmen  named  Mrs.  Jackcon,  a 
superb  flower  for  cc^uur,  and  very  finely  repre- 
Eented  at  Long  Dltton.  It  Is  a  w(vk  of  time  to 
distingirSsb  the  several  classes,  and  the  novke  Is  at 
flrst  puzz'ed.  Bat  those  who  care  nothing  for 
distinctions  need  not  trouble  themselves  with 
such  delineations  of  the  florist,  and  get  merely 
flowers  that  will  give  an  effect  in  the  giuden.  The 
breeder  Tulips  may  be  classed  whilst  in  thin 
stage,  and  one  may  tell  from  the  colour 
of  the  base  of  the  flower  to  wbloh  section 
it  may  be  allotted.  Thus  a  flower  with  a  yellow 
base  will  pass  into  a  bizarre  form,  but  If  white, 
into  a  byblcemen  or  ros&  As  su^esled  by  the 
name,  the  roses  have  the  fiowns  enriched  with 
shades  of  rose  or  scarlet ;  but  the  bjblcemtn  type 
is  distinguished  by  Imb  bright  shades,  as  mauve, 
purple  and  lilac.  The  notified  flowers  are  dirided 
into  diktinct  classes,  feathered  and  flamed,  and 
each  section,  byblcemen,  bisarre  and  rose,  has 
these  two  forms.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  of  re- 
markable colour.  The  feathered  class  is  da- 
racterieed  by  the  most  charming  feathered  or  pen- 
cilled edge,  the  colour  beautifully  laid  on  and  kept 
free  from  the  centre  of  the  aegjoaeOte.  Ifae  bisarrea 
are  strikingly  rich,  the  groond  c<^onr  of  which  Is 
yellow,  and  splendid  ccmtrasts  result ;  i^Ilst  in  the 
rose  we  get  tender  shades,  refined  and  pleasiing.  A 
flamed  flower  is  distinguished  by  a  flame  of  colour 
that  gives  life  to  the  centre  of  the  sf^ments  and 
joins  the  feathering.  The  flnest  types  are  those  in 
which  this  flame  of  colour  is  decided  and  telling. 
Not  a  few  of  the  breeder  Tulips  are  very  beautifal 
flne  garden  flowers,  as  may  be  seen  at  Long  Ditton, 
andititiotereetiitg  to  know  that  tiiexe  Is  abso- 
lutely no  golden  rule  to  go  by  as  to  when  the 
breeder  nill  change  its  fona  and  appear  asarecti- 
fled  floWer.  Twenty  years  will  occasionally  etlapse 
before  this  remarkable  revolnlioo  in  the  ciharacler 
of  the  flower  will  occur,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
this  change  must  be  left  to  Nature.  There  is  no 
artificial  means  of  horrying  on  the  change  from 
one  condition  into  another,  and  the  breeders  may 
chai^  to  beautllul  rectified  flover^  or  the  reverce. 
A  fine  breeder  Tulip  vrill  not  necessarily  transform 
itself  into  a  fine  rcctiBed  flower;  whilst  tbo  recti- 
fied Tulip  will  assume  a  dwarf,  less  robust  habit  of 
growth. 

One  might  write  many  columns  upon  this  fasci- 
nating subject  if  space  permitted,  but  sofficient 
bai  been  written  to  gire  the  novice  some  idea  of 
Uie  character  of  the  florists'  Tallps.  The  critical 
judge  of  this  class  has  many  rales  to  go  by,  uad 
one  of  the  mo^t  important  Is  the  character  of  the 
base  colour,  which  should  be  pure  if  the  flower  is 
to  be  of  the  hii^hest  form,  A  few  of  the  finest  va- 
rieties we  noticed  at  Long  Ditton  were  as  follows, 
and  we  may  say  that  the  ctdlecUon  is  true  to 
name,  each  type  set  out  In  distinct  rows  and  each 
class  kept  by  itself.  The  flame  1  bimres  make  a 
brave  show  of  colonr,  also  the  feathued  ^pe,  es- 
pecially Lord  Lilford,  Masterpiece,  and  Sulphur  j 
whilst  of  the  flamed  roses,  Aglaia  was  remarkably 
beautiful  and  largely  represented;  also  Alice, 
Heroine,  Mode&ty,  aud  Annie  McGregor.  Amongst 
flamed  roses,  Mabel  and  Triomphe  Royale  were 
noUceabla  These  two  sections  are  delightful  for 
ooloaring,  and  then  a  large  space  is  devoted  to 
the  byblcemens.  Bessie,  King  of  the  ITniverse, 
William  Bam  ley,  and  m.my  others  were  in  full 
beauty;  an  I  of  the  flamed  class,  Adonis,  Lord 
Denman,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  fine  byblccmen  Mrs.  Jackson  was  in 
splendid  character.  This  does  not  pretend  tabe  a 
complete  list  ^l^^^is^^^^^i 
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most  precioos  types  amongst  Eoglleh  florists* 
Tulips  sre  in  the  colleciion, but anw have  been 
pointed  oat  as  of  Fpecinl  merit. 

To  enjoy  florista'  Tulfps  in  perfect  beaaty  they 
must  be  carefaUy  grown,  and  from  time  to  time 
appear  notes  in  Thu  Gaboen  from  tbe  leading 
CQltiTators  on  this  impoitant  subject,  It  ii>,  theie- 
fore,  nnneceesary  to  write  abont  tbeir  tteatmect, 
bat  there  are  no  great  difflcaltles  to  be  overcome. 
TheTnlip  of  whatevfr  class  Is  essentially  a  garden 
flower,  and  the  florists' type  is  as  precious  as  tbe 
aody  Dutch  kinds  or  tbe  splendid  species  and 
ybrids  that  ccloar  tbe  beds  and  borders  in  the 
moQlb  of  Ha7.  We  hope  to  see  the  bizarres, 
l^bloamenR,  and  roses  restored  to  as  in  their  ful- 
npBS  and  beoome  what  they  well  deserve  to  be, 
popular  garden  flowera. 


aSORT  N0TS8.~FL0WBR. 


The  Thrift  edgincs  brighten  tbe  Bamboo 
Otrdens  at  Kew.  It  was  a  bsppy  thoogbtto  use  this 
bright-flowered  edeiog,  sod  the  plants  are  now  baiBt- 
ing  into  foil  lloom.  TLii  garden  promiseit  to 
become  one  of  tbe  moet  interesting  fcaturen  at  Kew. 
It  may  lie  made  gay  with  colcmf  with  the  use  of 
snitabu}  tliirgs  as  a  contrast  to  the  waring  folirge  of 
the  Bamboo. 

Aroditta  Hovelli,  cne  of  the  rarest  of  the 
Brodlaoas,  was  in  bloom  recently  at  Tottenfar.m.  It 
is  very  distinct  and  free,  the  flowers  while,  veined 
delicately  with  bloe,  and  borne  in  crowded  um- 
bels. It  is  quite  hardy,  the  first  at  tbe  genus  to 
bloom,  acd  in  every  way  a  good  border  plant  when 
grown  in  a  clump  or  colony.  Tbe  soil  must  be 
light  and  the  position  sunny  for  Broditeas. 

Onosma  alba  roaea  is  a  rare  plant,  but  cot  so 
flne  as  O.  taaiica.  It  is  worth  a  note,  however,  for 
its  distinctness,  and  was  In  bloom  a  few  days  ago 
with  Mr.  Ware.  The  flowera  open  white,  then 
torn  to  yirik,  the  colour  deepenioK  attfaemujiin  of 
the Fegment!-,  which  are  fringed;  otherwise  it  re- 
sembles the  belter  known  species.  The  leaves  are 
woolly,  glaucous  in  coloor,  and  the  plant  is  of 
tuhed  habit  A  dry  ^uony  spot  on  the  rockery  Is 
the  place  for  it,  and  if  not  so  »howy  as  0.  taorica, 
it  is  well  worth  growing  in  choice  colicctions. 

Iris  CIiaineeiTiB.— This  Iris  and  its  varieties 
are  very  charming  when  grown  in  quantity,  as  in 
the  Long  Ditton  nursery.  When  there  receolly 
they  were  In  fall  bloom,  the  type  making  a  carpet 
of  rich  violet  flowerF,  but,  aiuortncately,  like  the 
DaflFodlls,  they  are  quickly  over  through  the  bril- 
liant suDfrbine  of  tbe  past  few  weekf.  The  parent 
is  an  excellent  Iris  to  mass  together,  the  flowers 
deep  in  colour,  and  there  are  several  varieties.  A 
fine  Iris  in  Sower  was  the  rare  I.  Sieberi,  which 
is  quite  dwatf,  but  the  flowers  ve  large  and  rich 
purple  In  colour. 

Ornlthogalnni  arabicnin. — ICy  experience 
with  this  bcMUtlfal  flower  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  "  J.  B.,"  West  Sorrey  (p.  SlfiJ.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1888  I  got  a  docen  bulbs  and  planted  out 
six.  TheFe  I  never  eaw  again.  Six  were  potted  and 
remained  two  years  dormant.  They  were  repotted 
in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and  left  on  a  ohelf  in  a  dry 
»hed  without  water.  In  the  spiing  they  started 
and  bloomed  splendidly,  the  following  jear  tbey 
did  not  grow,and  were  treated  in  the  autumn  as  in 
1890.  Of  five  bulbs  potted  I  see  two  have  started. 
They  made  a  lot  of  bulbleta  when  they  bloomed. 
— B.  FRlsuy,  Wordcn. 

The  white  Antirrhinum.— A  beautiful  flower 
is  tbe  white  Antirrhinum.  We  noticed  a  qaantity 
of  it  recently  in  pots  in  Mr.  May's  nuTrery  at  Ed- 
monton, and  for  growing  for  the  greenbouEe  eaily 
In  the  jear  it  deserves  mention.  The  plants  were 
bothy  and  full  of  flower.  It  Is  not  wise  to  grow 
the  very  bueby  kinds  thus— those  dwarf  compact 
kinds  which  one  eers  in  gardens  sometimes,  a  new 
race,  conspicuous  for  dwarfncEs  of  habit.  One 
loses  all  the  cbarming  freedom  and  grace  of  tbe 
Antiitbinum  in  these  productions.  Tbe  while 
variety  remicda  as  that  It  makes  a  de  lightf  ul  bed, 
and  eome  of  the  best  effects  ve  have  seen  have 


hem  got  by  using  this  kind  in  a  mass  without 
associating  vdih  it  crims<ni  or  any  other  colour. 
But  h«re  again  it  ii  not  the  very  dwart  plants  that 
should  be  Dsed, 


Rose  Garden. 


BOSE  KOTES. 
The  prospects  of  an  enrly  season  in  tbe  open  hare 
been  considerably  improved  by  the  warmer  weather 
lately  experienced,  especially  at  ni^bt.  It  only 
needs  a  genial  shower  or  two  for  our  Roses  to  look 
remarkably  well.  Teas  and  Noisettes  upon  teed- 
Uog  Briers  are  breaking  very  strongly,  and  already 
have  a  fve'ty  effect  on  acconnt  of  their  handsome 
foliage.  Maidens  are  breaking  stronger  than  npual. 
All  transplanted  laat  winter  are,  however,  looking 
far  from  satisfactory,  tbe  long  spell  of  fine  weather 
— from  March  1  to  tbe  time  of  writing  (May  4) — 
having  been  much  against  the  free  breaking  into 
growth. 

Princess  of  Walep,  SouTenlr  d'EIIse,  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams, Horace  Vernet  and  Guslave  Ptganean,  with 
others  of  similarly  weak  constitntions,  have  needed 
more  than  one  over-baullrg  and  replenishing  with 
plants  from  pots.  It  is  very  easy  to  secure  one  or 
two  more  than  are  needed  of  these  rather  delicate 
varieties  at  tbe  time  of  purchasing.  If  these  be 
potted  up  and  stood  in  a  sheltered  position,  with 
dne  attention  aa  regards  water,  blacks  can  be  made 
good  now.  Once  established,  they  will  thrive  all 
light,  and  in  unfavourable  soils  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
treat  them  thus  and  transplant  during  April  or 
Hay.  Dwarf  atccks,  Imth  of  Maoetti  and  seedling 
or  catting  Briers,  are  all  looking  very  dry.  In 
many  cases  I  fear  a  high  percentage  mast  die  un- 
less we  soon  get  rain.  It  la  not  often  neces- 
f>ary  to  vnter  Rnse  stccks  in  the  spiing,  but  mine 
have  need^  It  this  year.  Beferring  again  to  the 
practice  of  turning  plants  out  of  pots,  those 
that  have  been  foiced  under  glas^  ar.d  given 
tbeir  flrft  crop  of  bloom  may  also  be  nsed 
to  advantage,  acd  will  be  sure  to  do  well 
now,  throwing  large  qnantllles  of  bloom  from 
midsammer  onwards.  A  most  Important  point 
when  turning  oat  pot  Rcses  at  ttJs  time  of  year 
is  to  afford  them  a  thorough  watering  previ<.uBly 
and  again  afterwards.  It  mast  be  remembered 
that  all  of  the  roots  are  at  present  confined  to  a 
smalt  space,  acd  being  forced  to  derive  tbe  whole 
of  their  supply  from  this,  the  moisture  is  quickly 
absorbed.  Until  they  have  started  into  the  (ur- 
roundii^  soil  a  tree  supply  of  water  most  be  given. 
Nor  must  it  he  forgotten  that  nnder  pot  treat- 
ment all  of  the  water  passes  through  the  soil 
cccnpied  by  roots;  oatside,  however,  much  of  it 
will  escape  them  ard  be  absorbed  by  the  other 
Foil.  Should  showery  weather  set  in,  or  even  on 
tbe  advent  of  a  thunder  shower,  a  slight  spriokling 
of  some  artiflelrl  manure,  llke^aano  or  nitrate  of 
soda,  &c.,  will  often  do  an  astonlEbing  amount  of 
good.  It  affords  the  plants  a  fpnrt  into  healthy 
growth.  After  applying  such  manures  it  is  well 
if  the  surface  can  be  slightly  stirred  and  a 
little  more  soil  drawn  up  towards  the  base  of 
dwarfs.  In  tbe  case  cf  pegged-down  Boser,  this  is 
impoesible  at  the  present  time,  hot  they  will  benefit 
from  a  slight  Impetos  of  this  kind. 

I  would  again  point  out  tbe  abEolute  neces^iiy 
of  an  early  war  against  infects  If  Entisfactory  re- 
sults are  to  accrue.  It  is  suicidal  to  wait  even  a 
couple  of  days  after  they  appear.  More  tbF.n 
treble  the  work  will  be  oeceEsary  and  mach  harm 
be  alrcac'y  done.  One  of  thoEe  mo^t  needing 
early  attention  is  tbe  Bose  maggot.  Tl.id  is  not 
content  with  Fpoiling  only  one  EbcHst,  but  often 
migrates  to  several  before  it  changes  into  a  cbryralis 
state.  Tt.e  two  others  that  are  dlificnlt  to  eradi- 
cate are  red  spider  and  scale.  These,  with  thrips, 
are  very  bard  to  clear  cff  without  injaiy  to  the 
plantf,  unlees  the  remedies  I  have  previously  ed- 
vised  be  applied  early  and  efficiently.  B. 


Socea  with  gcentcd  Icavea.— The  hybrids 
from  tbe  Sweet  Brier  are  deeervedly  welcomed 


becaose  thqr  have  the  charming  fragrance  of 
foliage  as  well  as  flower.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
future  many  of  our  finer  Bosea  will  have  the 
same  delightful  charm.  One  at  least  pofseases  it 
already  in  no  small  degree,  that  is  Gloire  Lyon- 
naiee.  Becently,  when  pegging  down,  as  I  always 
do,  the  6-feet  shoots  It  annually  maker,  I  shortened 
the  tips  because  several  of  the  upper  bads  had 
broken  and  made  yoang  shoots  nearly  6  inches 
in  length.  I  found  that  they  had  a  very 
perceptible  and  sweet  pcent,  unlike  that  A 
the  Sweet  Brier,  bot  equally  as  pleasing  and 
refreshing.  Having  almost  or  quite  lost  the  charm 
of  scent  even  in  the  flowers  of  some  modem  Bosea, 
we  shall  turn  with  special  satisfaction  to  those 
that  possess  this  the  crowning  charm  in  leaf  as 
well  as  bloom.  It  has  often  been  noted  how  the 
Sweet  Brier  fills  the  air  with  Its  odour  after  a 
shower,  but  I  brough  the  long  drought  I  have  noticed 
frequently  tbe  scent  of  the  Sweet  Brier  pervading 
tbe  air  and  home  a  long  di>tanca  by  a  drying 
breeze.  It  should  be  plentlfullyplanted  in  gardens, 
woods,  and  coverts.— H. 


TREATMENT  OF  SAKLY  FOX  BOSKS. 

Whebb  these  were  forced  from  October  or  Novem- 
ber last,  they  will  now  be  requiring  a  rest  if  they 
are  to  be  of  much  service  for  similar  forcing  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  Such  plants  will  have 
produced  their  second  crop  of  flowers,  and  it  Is 
not  wiie  to  force  them  any  lonacr.  Look  over  the 
plants  carefully  and  remove  all  weak  and  super- 
fluouB  wood.  This  will  let  in  more  air  and  l^ht 
among  the  remainder,  and  niat«1ally  assist  in  a 
full  development  of  the  same.  It  is  far  more 
necessary  to  secure  well-matured  wood  upon  plants 
intended  for  winter  forcing  than  when  they  are 
only  wanted  for  ordinary  growing.  I  would  not 
advise  the  withholding  of  water  yet,  but  I  would 
admit  all  tbe  air  possible  upon  a  fine  and  fairly 
quiet  day,  at  tbe  Fame  time  still  avoiding  draughts 
as  much  as  possible.  The  plants  want  looking 
over,  standing  the  ripest  of  them  together.  In  a 
batch  of  Bosea  there  are  certain  to  be  some  throw- 
ing stout,  young  growths  in  the  way  of  suckers. 
To  step  these  would  be  injurious  ;  therefore,  make 
your  plants  into  two  batches.  The  ripest  of  Iheae 
may  be  stood  out  cf  doors  by  the  end  of 
April  or  early  In  Hay,  acooiding  to  weather  and 
locality.  Do  ootstand  them  In  a  cold  or  draughty 
position,  but  one  sheltered  from  north  or  nwth- 
east  wiLds  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  the 
pots  aie  about  three  parts  plunged,  or  some  lawn 
mowings  placed  among  them,  they  will  not 
be  so  liable  to  dry  up  from  the  effects  of 
wind  and  sun,  two  very  trying  agents  when  com- 
bined, as  they  have  been  during  the  past  few  days. 
My  own  plants  have  been  turned  out  this  week, 
but  tbe  situation  is  very  sheltered,  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  Arbor-vitffi  hedge.  Cool  niehta 
and  mornings  followed  by  hot  and  .bright  days 
will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  autumn 
treatment  for  these  Boses,  and  as  they  are  in 
reality  in  tbe  same  stage  of  growth  now  as  out- 
door Roses  will  be  at  the  end  of  tbe  snmmer,  anch 
treatment  is  following  Nature  fairly  dose.  In 
September  they  will  be  looked  over  agaia,  the 
drainage  made  r'gbt,  and  if  neoesfarv  some  few 
of  them  will  l>e  repotted.  They  will  l>e  stood  in 
the  Fame  pcsitlon  for  a  time,  then  pruned  and 
introduced  to  a  quite  cool  and  close  house  or  pit. 
By  the  cariy  rart  of  November  new  growth  wilt 
be  some  2  Inches  to  3  Inches  In  lengui,  and  vrill 
then  benefit  frcm  slight  flre-heat,  the  plants 
blocmirg  from  Christmas  onwards.  If  well 
matund  ar.d  started  very  steadily,  there  is  little 
fear  of  blind  or  disappointing  growths,  but  unless 
theee  two  essential  points  be  attended  to,  the 
results  cannot  possibly  be  satisfactory.  Roses  fo 
not  reed  nearly  so  much  attention  to  keeplhem 
clean  and  free  from  insect  pests  during  this  early 
forcing  as  when  growirg  daring  the  spring  mont  ha 
Do  not  let  tie  folirge  and  wood  be  at  all  dis- 
trecEed  by  sun  and  air  during  the  first  week  or  so 
after  removal  to  the  open^  Tbey  csn  he  BKiated 
by  a  free  ne^^i^j^feft  A(Etf@©W©*"ft 
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eren  up  to  10  s  m.  Wbui  once  brcH^hfe  into  tbe 
open  air,  oeiue  to  apply  liquid  muiDre,  or  tfao  plants 
will  ooniioue  to  make  yoang  growth  Instead  of 
fining  oat  ud  maturing  that  alraadym^  B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


OARDENINO  AND  FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 
May  13. 

This  ezblbidoD,  which  is  on  the  same  lines  as  tbe 
•  IntamatloDal  HorUcoltoral  Bzhibttion  held  at 
Sarl't  Court  last  year,  was  opened  on  Satoxday 
last  by  HIi  Royal  Highness  the  Dnke  of  York.  . 

The  grooBds  on  Satncday  were  gay  witb  flowers 
tasteFally  set  cat.  Something  yet  rMnalns  to  be 
done  before  the  Tarions  thibgB  are  In  working 
order,  and  the  several  attraotfons  shoald,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  bring  together  thousands  ot  visitors 
from  town  and  oonntty.  There  were  many  inter- 
esting fltni  azhlUts  to  be  seen  on  tbe  openiiw 
day,  and  the  flower  show  was  an  addiUonal  fea- 
tnre  of  interest.  Mr.  Milner  and  Mr.  H.  Tomer, 
who  hJLi  the  management  of  tbe  horticaltaral  de- 
partment, are  both  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
endeavonra  to  make  tbe  ezbiUbion  this  year 
worthy  of  its  name.  The  view  from  tbe  entrance 
presents  mach  tbe  same  featnres  as  on  the  last 
ocoasion,  and  varioas  firms  have  plant  stznotares, 
lui.,  whilst  the  annexe  Is  filled  with  Bhoded«- 
drons  in  foil  bloom  from  tbe  nnrserlea  ot  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son.  WalUiam  CrMs.  and  MeserH. 
Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamsted.  A  fine  effect  is  the 
resnlt  of  the  bold  gronping  of  well-marked  varie- 
ties, and  not  a  few  of  the  specimens  are  of  large 
sise  and  in  perfect  beaaty.  On  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  oenteal  bidkUag,  iMldii^.from  tbe  entianoe, 
is  a  grotto-like  retreat  arranged  with  Ferns.  In 
the  groondi  tbe  general  featores  of  the  last  exhi- 
bition have  been  preserved.  There  are  changes, 
bat  not  of  great  borticDltnral  interest,  and  moch 
remains  yet  to  be  done  towards  the  forestry  de- 
partmrat.  But  exhibitions  are  seldom  qolte  ready 
on  tike  opening  day,  althongh  on  tbe  present  occ^ 
aion  then  was  HtUe  caose  forfaQlt-fluding 

We  may  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant general  or  permanent  exhibits.  A  large 
exhibit  of  lawn  mowers  came  from  Messrs  Han- 
somes,  Sims,  and  Jeffories,  Orwell  Works,  Ipswich, 
oompiising  examples  of  their  well-known  lawn 
mowers,  which  it  is  onnecessary  to  specify  on  the 
peaant  ocoasion.  Messrs.  Maokenrie  and  Monoar 
hotbonse  boildm,  Edlnboigb,  have  a  plant  hoase 
built  upon  the  moat  apraoved  principles,  and 
a  fine  example  of  thdr  w<^  Uiusn.  8. 
Deards  and  Co.,  21,  Eldon  Street.  E.C.,  'exhibit 
their  "  Little  Samson "  boiler,  Mr.  J.  Ben- 
nett, borticnltural  builder,  Ellington  Road,  Rams- 
gate,  a  hoase.  A  lanre  collection  of  fancy 
and  garden  pots  of  aU  kinds  comes  from  Mr.  C  O 
Wane.  W«st<n-SDper-Mare.  We  shall  refer  again 
to  these  permanent  exhibits  when  opport^ty 
oflEem.  The  stand  ot  Messrs.  Satton  and  8on^ 
Reading,  Is  worth  oarefal  note.  It  Is  a  show  case 
of  vegetable,  flower,  and  farm  seeds,  also  excellent 
models  of  vegetables,  whilst  the  colleotlon  of  na- 
tniml  Glasses  is  interesting.  In  the  gionnds  one 
nuw  see  the  Rhododendrons  from  Messrs.  C.  Lee 
and  Son,  Hammasmith,  and  a  most  Interesting 
example  of  fruit  cnltore  for  market  and  gardens 
from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Omwiey.  This  dis- 
play is  on  the  left  hand  side  leaving  tbe  annexe, 
and  the  various  methods  of  training  frnlt  trees 
espaliers,  pyramids,  Ac.,  are  shown  with  a  mlnlatare 
<»obard  and  fruit  plantation.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment IS  T«T  dereily  contrived,  and  should  won 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  bortloaltoral  aspect 
of  the  show.  *^ 

On  Saturday  the  annexe  and  varlona  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  made  gay  with  flowerv,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  events  daring  the  summer 
will  be  the  flower  shows,  which  should,  as  last 
war,  bring  togethw  a  large  company  of  visitors. 
Hie  competition  on  the  opening  day  was  not  very 


k«en,  bnt  many  beautiful  thiiws  were  shown,  and 
miscellaneous  groniM  ooonpiea  much  spaoe.  We 
think,  however,  that  It  would  be  better  to  plaoe 
smaller  exhibits,  aa  out  flowers,  tufted  Fansles,  In 
a  more  confined  area  than  the  central  building, 
wliera  groups  show  to  better  advantage.  The 
Tulips  and  allied  subjects  seem  lost  in  suoh  a 
large  space.  We  will  take  first  the  competitive 
oluBe^  and  these  were  {daoed  chiefly  In  a  tent, 
not  the  building  utilised  on  a  former  occasion. 

Tbe  lu^ast  <^a88  was  for  twenty-five  Boies,  and 
we  may  praise  highly  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  Charles 
Tomer,  of  Slough,  which  was  made  up  of  remark- 
ably fine  {dants,  some  etandardu,  others  bashes, 
all  well  grown,  fresh,  and  striking.  It  was  one  of 
tbe  freshest  groups  that  we  have  seen  for  some 
time,  and  wotUd  have  stood  well  in  a  large  com- 
petition. There  were  three  competitors  for  nine 
stove  and  greenhoase  plants,  but  tbey  were  not 
remarkable,  although  tbe  first  price  oolleotion 
from  Mr.  J.  F.  Moald,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  oontained 
several  creditable  spwilmens.  Mr.  H.  James 
Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  was  a  good  second.  The 
twelve  show  or  fancy  Felaigonlums  from  Mr 
C.  Turner  call  for  mention.  He  was  tbe  only  com 
petitOT  in  this  class,  but  the  plants  were  thoroughly 
well  grown  and  flowered,  putionlarly  tbe  varieties 
Duke  of  Edinborgh.  Magpie,  Ellen  Beck,  Oold 
Mine,  Dellcatnm,  and  oUier  well-known  kinds. 
Great  interest  centred  upon  the  class  for  a  group 
of  miioellaneouB  flne-f  olia^ed  and  flowering  nlants, 
Tbe  com  petition  was  pnuitioaUy  between  Messrs 
B.  S.  wiUlams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Iialngand  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  There  was 
a  keen  contest  for  first  place,  which  was  assigned 
to  tbe  Forest  Hill  firm  for  a  meritorioos  gronpt 
splendidly  set  up,  and  containing  an  interesting 
oolleotion  of  {uants.  Croton  Baidi,  an  excel- 
lent type,  was  finely  shown,  the  leaves  yellow, 
broad,  and  the  lower  ones  barred  with  red. 
Oaladiums,  Gloxinias,  Antburiums,  CHvias,  and 
many  other  things  made  up  this  group,  in  which 
we  may  mention  Cattleyas  in  variety,  while  Odonto- 
gloBBum  citrosmam  was  used  to  oonspiouous  advan- 
tage. The  group  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  was  in  every  way  excellent,  the  chief  plant 
a  remarkably  fine  example  d!  Cymbldiam  Lowla 
num,  besides  a  number  ot  other  rare  and  showy 
OrchidSfWellblendedwItiiflne-foliaged  plants.  These 
arrangements  formed  quite  a  feature  of  the  show, 
and  would  have  appeared  more  imposing  it  allowed 
greater  space.  Worthy  of  note  also  was  tbe  collec- 
tion of  eighteen  Azaleas  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  the 
plants  well  flowered,  even,  fresh,  and  representing 
an  interesting  variety  of  kinds,  amongst  the  more 
important  b^ng  the  rose-coloured  Comtesse  de 
Flandre,  Mme.  de  Cannaert  d'Hamale,  Boi 
d'Hidlande,  Etendard  de  Flandre,  Due  de  Nassau, 
Charmer,  and  Flora.  The  nine  flne-foliaged  plants 
which  won  Mr.  H.  James  tbe  first  prize  were 
moderate,  the  best  examples  beliu:  those  ot  Dasy- 
lirion  acrotrichnm,  Kenua  Fostermna,  and  Rhaps 
flabelliformis. 

Better  grown  than  anything  in  the  exhibition 
were  the  Calceolarias  from  the  weU-known  grower, 
Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Pigott,  Bart, 
Wexham  Fuk,  near  Sloog^,  who  won  easily  the 
first  place  in  the  class  for  eighteen.  Tbey  repre- 
sented  great  variety  in  colour,  tbe  specimens  com- 

S\ot,  with  dense  heads  ot  bloom,  and  dwarf. 
eritorioDs  were  those  from  Mr.  J.  Mowbray,  gar- 
dener to  Major  hegge,  Sloagb,  who  was  accorded 
second  plaoe^  Mr.  C.  Tomer  had  some  good  Auri- 
culas and  a  creditable  group  of  Carnation  Souvenir 
de  la  Halmaison,  which  won  him  tbe  premier 
plaoe.  This  Is  a  fine  fiower  when  boldly  grouped 
and  grown  well.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son 
were  first  for  twelve  AmaryUlses,  and,  oonsidering 
that  the  season  is  going  past  for  this  fiower,  tbe 
plants  were  oreditaUe.  The  same  &m  occupied 
chief  place  in  the  class  for  twelve  CUvias,  but 
there  &  not  great  variety  in  the  ooloars. 

Several  classes  were  set  apart  for  oat  flowers, 
and  some  very  daln^  arrangements  were  to  be 
seen  exhibited  in  the  oblti  bulldlDg.  Tbey  looked 
out  of  place,  however,  amongst  botJboose  buildings 
and  such  things.  The  chief  prize-takers  were 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry,  tiie  various 


arrangements  showing  oonddecaUe  taste.  The 
princ^ial  flowers  used  were  Bosei,  Odontoglossnm 
orispum,  DendroUom  Jameslanum,  Cattleyas  la 
variety,  Bonvardiai,  &c,  bnt  the  bouquets  wen  too 
lumpy  in  onr  (^nicm.  Tills  Is,  ot  course,  a  matter 
of  fashion,  but  tbe  looser,  simpler  arrangements 
an  the  more  artistic.  This  firm  was  to  the  front 
for  a  basket  of  flowos,  but  in  the  other  dassss  in 
which  they  entered  then  waa  no  oompetitlan., 
An  interesting  class  was  for  three  stands  <n  flower 
and  foliage  suitable  for  dinner-table  decraratioo, 
and  the  first  prise  was  taken  by  Miss  M.  Fodm, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  for  a  delicately  arranged  ex< 
hibit ;  Miss  Hndstm,  Guimersbury  Honse  Ardena 
Acton,  being  a  very  close  semmd. 

The  miscellaneous  classes  were  practically  the 
most  important  features  of  the  exhibition,  bnt  as 
tbey  were  much  scattered  there  were  no  really  bold 
eflFects.  All  the  following  received,  according  to 
the  official  list,  extra  raises,  and  we  may  note  them 
individnally.  The  haw  Azaleas  from  Mr.  Antiunty 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  WbUng,  made  a  blase  of  col- 
our In  the  tent,  and  only  tlmse  who  have  seen  tbe 
Snap  Hill  Azaleas  csn  jadge  of  tbe  effect  the 
shrubs  create  In  the  woodland.   As  we  siiall  make 
notes  upon  the  Azaleas  of  Mr.  Waterer,  it  is  unne- 
cessary now  to  rtfer  to  them  except  to  tasr  that 
they  are  delightful  in  pots  as  b«re  Resented,  tlie 
Sowers  varyl^  In  oolonr  from  white  to  the  de^wst 
crimson,  and  veiy  nsefid  for  tbe  eoriohment 
of  the  greenhouse  or  oonservattny.  They  an  not 
sufBoiently  grown  for  this  purpose.   A  very  fioe 
colleotlon  of  cut  hardy  flowers  was  shown  by  Mr. 
T.  8.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  who 
showed  the  varioas  things  in  good  masses,  the  wsy 
to  displi^  th^r  beftoty  to  fall  advantage.  Primula 
Sleboldi  was  durmiDg.and  one  gets  a  considerable 
variety  of  ooloars  in  the  flowers  fnm  white  to 
crimson,  whilst  tbe  mass  of  Spima  palmata  was 
also  ot  note.  Tbe  mass  of  toe  scarlet  Delphi* 
nlum   nudioAole   was   remarkably  noteworthy. 
Two  panfals  of  Cypripedlom  pnbescens  and  C 
Calceolos  deserve  mention,  and  such  haidy  Orchids 
as  these  an  vei^  effective  thus  grown  in  quantity. 
A  flrst-class  certificate  was  given  to  the  Car- 
nation of  tbe  Ifalmaison  type  named  Pride  of 
Great  Britain.  Nor  must  we  omit  mention  of 
tbe   group  from  Messrs.  Collins  and  Gabriel, 
Waterloo  Soad.   Spit  mas— S.  astilboldes  and  8. 
amnous  in  particaiar— were  of  iaterest,  and  also 
finely  shown  were  Saxifrages,  Fyretbmms  in  large 
bunches  and  variety,  Irises,  and  Aquilegia  chry- 
santba  and  A.  grandifiora  alba,  the  latter  a  dainty 
fiower,  laxge,  and  of  the  purest  white.   This  is  a 
really  good  guden  plant.   Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  splendid  group  ot 
Roses,  plants  and  out  fiowers  also.   This  firm  had 
a  display  both  in  tbe  tent  and  in  the  annexe 
amongst  the  Bfaododendrcms,  tiie  latter  gnmpocm- 
slsting  largely  of  new  varieties,  such  as  the  oean* 
tifal  Clio  and  a  new  kind  named  Duke  of  York, 
hlch  belongs  to  tbe  China  class.   It  is  exception- 
ally free  and  the  colour  of  tbe  flowers  decidedly 
pleasing,  the  centre  rich  rose  carmine,  a  pecaliarly 
bright  and  pleasing  shade,  the  outer  petals  just 
touched  witn  the  same  tint.  Amongst  Messrs. 
Paul's  Boses  ot  note  wen  Star  of  Waltham,  Ernest 
Metz,   Spenser,  a  bold  flower,  bright  in  colour 
and  of  fine  form,  and  the  new  Moss  named  Zeno- 
bia,  which  we  liave  previously  noted  in  our 
columns.   Cut  fiowers  ot  the  leading  varieties 
were  represented,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
further  mention  of  them.   A  largo  dismay  wan 
made  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Oovent  Garden, 
whose  misoellaneona  oolleotion  was  of  much  merit, 
comprising  a  selection  ot  flowen  Of  blsane,  byblm- 
men,  and  breeder  Tulips,  of  which  there  Is  a  latge 
and  cboioe  asfortment  at  Long  Dltton ;  whilst  the 
Psranles,  Irises,  and  other  flowen  in  season  wen 
noteworthy.   The  group  occupied  much  nnoe,  and 
the  several  things  were  shown  In  quantity.  Tbe 
exhibit  from  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son  was  of  much 
Interest.  It  comprised  hardy  flowen  ot  many 
kinds,  noteworthy  being  a  oolleotion  of  tufted 
^msies  representing  the  chief  varieties  hi^  culti- 
vation, whilst  the  same  flrn^hadj 
of  frnlt,  which,  oonsidc 
seascm,  was  well  preserved. 
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Kear  tfce  entrance  vers  eemal  intemtiog 
groapa,  and  amongst  unateBia,  Ht.  .  Wjrtbea, 
gardener  to  the  Eurl  of  ■MoitbamberlnDd,  Syon 
Hoiue,  Brentford,  ehowed  ,  well.  A  cbarmiDg 
group  of  plants,  compriaisg  Orcfaids  and  other 
choioe  tbinge,  came  from  this  ezbihitor,  alao  a 
aplendid  coUeotioo  ot  fmit  Two  exceedingly 
good  buketa  of  Orapea  were  indadcd,  the  varietiea 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Joabr'a  Seedlfng.  whilst  a 
nc4e  may  also  be  made  of  Amsden  Jane  Peaeb, 
hoxA  Napier  Neetartne,  aaeedUng  Melon  of  rioh 

Sromife,  ezceUent  froita  of  Fig  Brown  Torkey, 
[onstera  deliciofa.  which  is  firown  well  at  Syon, 
and  the  finest  fmita  of  Strawberry  Angnate 
MiciUfe  that  we  bare  teen.  Hr.  J.  Jamer,  of  Fam- 
bam  Royal,  Sloegh.  bad  a  gioop  of  his  splendid 
CaJceolaTijip,  which  represent  this  flower  in  perfec- 
tion. The  collection  of  Oloxioiae  and  B^oolas 
from  MeFsra.  H.  Cannell  and  Sodp,  Swanley,  made 
a  brilli&Dt  display,  each  thing  shown  being  repre- 
sented in  peffection,  and  many  vailatiea  were 
exhibited.  Want  of  tpace  praventa  mention  of 
namea.  The  brilliant  blne-flowwed  Leschenaeltia 
biloha  major  from  Mwars.  Balchln  and  Bon, 
Brighton,  was  a  relief  to  the  other  exhibits.  The 
plants  were  well  grown,  and  it  doea  not  reqaira. 
many  to  make  a  bright  effect,  the  flowera  telling 
in'coloor.  The  group  of  flne-fcdiaged  and  flowering 
plants  from  Messrs.  CnUansh  and  Bra.  HIgbgate, 
was  charming,  and  well  displayed,  and  the  same. 
Arm  also  showed  a  floa  assortment  of  hardy  plants 
In  bloom.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  High  Wycombe,  ex- 
hibited a  very  choloe  collection  of  Pansles, 
represeotiog  the  chief  variatiea  in  onltiTatioo,  and 
also  Rosea ;  whilst  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Hester  came 
twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  excellent  for  the  season. 
We  do  not  care,  however,  for  Africa  so  late. 
They  may  look  well,  bat  the  true  flavoar  Is  gone. 
A  bright  group  was  that  of  Rose  Crimson  Rambler 
from  Mr.  Turner.  It  la  a  brilliant  Polyantha 
flower,  deep  crimson  In  ooloor.  laige,  remarkably 
free,  and  in  every  way  one  of  the  tinest  acqnisf- 
titns  of  ita  kind  of  reoent  years.  Mesars.  R. 
Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a  charmiag  groap 
of  Clematises  in  pots,  a  very  interestlog  display, 
the  plants  well  flowered.  There  are  many  twder 
colours  in  a  good  collection.  Ezoelslor,  Conntess 
of  Lovelace,  double  IQao ;  Blue  Gem,  and  Sensa- 
tion, deep  lilac-porple,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 
A  good  collection  cdF  frolt  came  from  Mri  J.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Rozley  Lodge,  Bsher. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  bad  new  plants  of  In- 
fereat.  LsUa  pnrparata  Princeaa  Hay  is  a 
ddlcately  coloured  variety,  the  flowers  white,  with 
a  soft  pendlllog  of  rose  In  the  Up^  ohooolate  stripes 
mnntng  into  the  throat.  Odontoglossam  criapnm 
guttatum  is  a  fiaely  apotted  form,  the  flowera  bold 
rnd  vfll  iDarke<l  Amaryllis  Princess  May  is 
prnctically  a  white  variety,  the  flowera  remarkably 
well  shaped,  and  green  in  tiie  centre ;  whilst  Dra- 
omok  PnDoesB  May  is  deep  greao,  ma^fned  with 
Intense  red.  Coleos  DiBtiaotlon,  from  Mr.  J.  A. 
Horrid,  Chnrch  Road,  Acton,  is  a  floe  variety  of 
deep  and  effective  ooloor— an  aoooptable  dark 
Imved  kind  wUeh  ahoold  beotune  popnlar. 

A  fall  prise  list  la  given  in  ont  advertialDg 
otdomns. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
MAT11AHD12.  . 

No  finer  show  tiian  that  held  on  Uw  above  datea  has 

been  eeen  for  at  least  twenty  years  at  this  popular 
resort.  Tlie  arrangementa,  too,vrcre  excellent,  the 
plants  being  disposed  in  both  annexea,  no  formal 
coarse  being  followed  In  any  case,  and  bat  a  small 
proportioo  of  tabling  employed.  Being  in 
meaaure  broken  up,  aM  thereby  covering  a  la^er 
amount  of  space,  the  exhibits  oonld  be  viewed  by 
the  laq^  company  present  wittwnt  any  diacomf ort. 
This  is  as  It  sfaonld  be,  tending  thereby  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  visitors.  Had  the  show  been 
held  in  marquees,  as  In  the  case  of  a  good  many 
sodeties,  a  vast  amount  of  space  would  have  been 
required ;  a  large  number  might  then  oomider  it, 
uid  Ibat  rightly,  a  finer  show  than  it  appeared  to 
be.   There  is  no  plaoe  in  or  around  the  metn^ioUs 


BO  weU  suited  for  horiicnltDral  exhibitions,  unless 
it  be  the  Botanio  Gardens,  Begent's  Park,  with  the 
nndnlating  gras^  banks.  These  are  an  advantage 
certainly  in  grouping  plants  effectively,  but  at  the 
Crystal  Palaoe  all  of  the  surroundings  ate  so  much  in 
accord  with  plants  and  flowers,  as  to  make  it  a  place 
at  once  unique  for  anything  pertaining  to  hortloul- 
ture.  On  this  occaaion  the  schedule  waa  a  spe- 
cially attractive  one,  no  leea  than  flfty-four  oIssms 
being  provided  for  plants  of  various  kinds  and  cut 
flowers.  The  Crystal  Palaoe  Company  are  to  be 
highly  congratulated  upon  the  enterpriw  they 
have  displayed  iu  framing  such  a  schedule,  and 
I  hey  canaot,  as  far  aa  the  quality  of  the  exbiibdia  or 
the  keen  oompeiition  in  moat  of  Ute  olaates  goes, 
have  any  eanse  for  regret  in  the  steps  they  have 
taken. 

The  following  ia  a  rimmi  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  exhibition.  The  dasa  in  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest  was  taken  waa  that  for  a  group 
of  Ordiids  arranged  for  efleot.  Three  priaes  in  tha 
ablegate  amounting  to  £60  were  cffe  ed,  and 
three  competing  exhibits  vrexe  staged.  The 
schedule  apraiflra  grdnps  of  Orchids  arranged  for 
effect  with  Palms,  Kerns,  and  other  foliage  plants. 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Quean's  Road  Nursery,  Cheltenham, 
was  placed  flrst  vritb  a  group  most  pleasingly  ar- 
ranged, without  that  untformity  which  so  detracts 
from  a  gTonp  of  thia  kind.  Of  Palms,  well-grown 
Kentias  were  the  leading  features,  and  of  Ferns, 
Adiaotuma  weie  mainly  oaed,  the  Ondiida  oonaiat- 
ing  chiefly  of  Lnlla  pnrparata  in  quantity,  vwy 
fresh  and  effective;  Catueya  Mosslse,  fine  varie- 
tEea;  Odontogloasnm  vezillarium  and  0.  Alex- 
andre being  also  very  prominent ;  Dendrobium 
Beneonin  andD.  Jameaianam,  Onddium  MarsbalU- 
anum,  other  Cattleyaa,  as  C.  Sktnnwi  and  C. 
ottrina,  Cy^pedlnm  Sxul  and  other  varieties,  with 
Epidoidnun  mdieans  and  B.  0'BiieDlanam,all  being 
moat  effectively  disposed.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  were  a  close  second,  with  a  larger  qoan- 
tity  possibly  of  flower,  but  hardly  so  well  put  to- 
gether. A  very  flue  specimen  of  Cymbidium  Lowi- 
anum  was  the  central  plant,  but  although  fine,  as 
it  was,  it  rather  detracted  from  than  otherwise  to 
the  group  as  a  whole.  Ot  other  Orcbida,  the 
Vmi£i«  were  atrongly  reprefented.  There  was 
some  disoossion  aa  to  the  relative  poeltlons  of 
these  two  groups,  but  the  awarda  were  undoubtedly 
correot  according  to  the  wording  <^  the  Echedule. 
Theae  groopa  were  arranged  upon  tabling  aet 
in  a  diamond  siiape.  Orohids  in  the  other 
classes  were  .  also  good,  the  best  twelve  being 
thoae  from  lb.  .W.  Cobb^  ooUeoUm  In  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Palaoe.  Theae  com- 
prised very  fresh  and  freely-flowered  plants  of 
Oncidium  ampliatom  majns  (extra  fine),  OatUeja 
Moesin  and  Odontoglossom  Alexaodrie,  both  in 
sfdendld  oonditlon,  Cypripedimo  caudatum  and 
Cymbidium  Lowiunm,  Masdevallia  Harryana  and 
Odootoglnesom  citrosmum  roseum,  each  first-rate 
examples ;  MaxIHarla  SandwR  andOdontoglossum 
pdyxanthum  were  smaller  plants ;  and  lastly,  Pha- 
uew^is  grandiflora  in  exctulent  condition,  miaking 
altogether,  with  two  others,  a  capital  group.  Mr. 
Jamee,  West  Norwood,  followed  with  smaller 

giants  on  the  whole.  For  six  Orchids,  Mr.  Douglas, 
keat  Qearies,  Ilford,  soooeeded  in  beatit>g  Mr. 
Cobb,  who,  however,  came  in  a  good  second.  Mr. 
Douglas  bad  a  grand  example  of  DendroUum  Dal- 
hon^annm,  most  prof  asely  flowered,  with  Cattleya 
Lawrenoeana  and  D.  Devooiannm,  both  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Mr.  Douglas  was  also  first  with 
cut  Orchids  iu  a  dozen  and  a  halt  varieties,  show- 
ing large  bnochea  or  trutses  of  each  kind.  Mr. 
Pnwettt  Swiss  Mnreeiy,  Hammersmith,  waa  a 
good  second  in  this  class,  his  best  bnnohea  being 
thoae  of  CymUdlum  Lowiannm,  Vanda  teres  and 
Cattleya  giga?,  with  Lycaste  aromatica.  These 
were  set  op  in  the  usual  out-flower  box  ;  whereas 
Mr.  Douglaa  had  hia  In  a  bed  of  Maideurhair  Fern, 
whiob  added  to  the  effect. 

Stove  and  greenhoufe  flowering  plants  were 
shown  in  the  good  old  style  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher  and  Mr. 
Chapman,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Rogeley,  respectively 
in  the  open  and  the  amatenr  claaaes.  The  framer 
iiad  grand  plaiita  of  AaaleaKeptnne,  PimeLea  deona- 
sata  ud  P.  HendeiBOBi,  Erioa  Cavendlshlana, 


Fratdfecea  tximia,  and  Anthariom  Scheiseiianum, 
with  smaller  onea  of  Cypher's  varied  of  the  last* 
named  with  immense  apathea,  and  of  Aphelexis 
purpurea  grandiflora.  Mr.  Chapmas,  aa  nanU* 
ataged  splendid  examples  of  ooltore— Tebfttheoh 
ericiefolia,  Aphelexis  purpurea  grandifolia,  Statioe 
prof  osa,  and  Anthurium  Soheraerianom  all  being  in 
the  best  possible  condition  and  profusely  Sowared. 
Mr.  Mould  was  leoond  in  the  open  olaas.  Ur. 
Offer,  HandcrosB  Park,  Crawley,  was  second  in  tbn 
amateurs'  olaas  with  medinm-si^ed  and  healU^ 
plants.  Tbs  best  oolleotion  of  stove  and  grew* 
boose  cut  flowera  waa  Vti^t  of  Mr.  Finch.  Queen's 
Road,  Coventry,  who  waa  atrMig  in  laorav,  Cactus 
speoiosisslmus,  Orchids,  too.  Mr.  Glbaot),  Halstead 
Place,  Sevfnoaks,  came  a  close  second,  b^g  in 
fine  form  with  Franciscea  oonfertifolla  and  other 
good  things. 

Azaleas  were  much  the  finest  from  Mr.  C.  Tomer, 
Royal  Nurseifes,  Slongta,  who  bad  Immoisa  boahea 
of  Rol  d'Hollande.  Dnode  Nassau,  and  Btendozd 
de  Flandre.  all  In  profoae  flower.  Mr.  Ofl!er 
followed  with  smaller  idanta.  Rosea  in  pots,  al- 
ways an  attractive  feature,  were  staged  tn  beauti- 
ful condition  by  those  old  antagtmistB,  Hessra. 
Paul  and  Son  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  the  former 
winning  for  eighteen  plauta  in  not  less  than  twelve 
vaiiettee,  the  best  being  Innooente  Flrola,  Beauty 
of  Waltbam,  La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Fiancoia 
Levet,  Marguerite  Bomaine,  and  Magna  Cfaatta.  aH 
carrying  splendid  blooms.  Mr.  Turner,  who  followed 
olosdy,  had  Duke  of  Bdinborgh,  Mme.  Lacbarme, 
Herveille  de  Lyon,  Celine  Foreatier,  and  Marie 
Banmann  as  his  best  plants.  In  the  group  of 
thirty  plants.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sw  were  the  only 
exhibttore,  showing  rather  smaller  plants,  inotnd- 
ing,  however,  some  standards  aa  a  variety.  Mr. 
Ramsey,  of  Joyning's  Nursery,  W^tbam  Ctofs,  waa 
the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  Teas,  whilst  no 
exhibit  was  fortfaooming  in  that  for  Hybiid  Per- 
petuals. 

Florists'  Sowers  in  the  competicg  classes  were 
represented  by  two  capital  exhibits  of  show  and 
fancy  Felargontuma  from  Mr.  Choa.  Turner,  to 
both  of  which  firat  prises  were  awarded,  the  plants 
dwarf  and  profusely  flowered.  Herbaceous  Gal> 
ceolarias  were  shown  well  1^  Hr.  Gabriel,  Klm< 
stead,  Streatham,  taking  the  But  prize. 

Fine-foliaged  planta  were  strongly  shown  in  the 
many  classes  tet  apart  for  them.  For  nine  of  any 
kind,  Mr.  Offer  was  easily  first  with  grandly 
grown  examples  of  Cycas  ciroinalis  and  Zamia 
Altensteini,  Croton  Warreni,  C.  undnlatos,  and  C. 
lainoepa.  with  Aapangos  plomoaoa  nanoa,  the 
next  best  lot  bdog  that  fnnn  Mr.  Finch.  In  the 
smaller  data  the  poa^on  of  tiMae  ezbiUtorB  waa 
exactly  reversed,  Mr.  Vtnofa  atsgiiqr  here  7017 
fine  Croton  angustifolius  and  C.  mortfontainen^, 
and  of  Palms, Kentia  Fosteriana,  Mr.  Offer's  collec- 
tion being  marred  by  a  dull  lookii^  Arold,  not 
worth  pot  room.  For  Crotons.  Mr.  Offer  was 
easily  first  for  nine,  with  plants  In  his  uaoal  good 
stjle,  Cbelsoni,  volutos,  Nestor,  and  plcturatna 
being  the  finest  of  these.  Mr.  James  was  second 
with  smaller  plants.  Mr.  Howe,  Park  Hill,  Streat< 
ham  Common,  was  flrst  for  six  planta.  In  Ferns. 
Mr.  Offer  occupied  the  same  position  aa  with  Cro- 
tons in  the  large  class,  but  he  was  hard  preasad  bj 
Mr.  Howe  with  smaller,  hut  remarkably  well- 
grown  plants ;  the  fbnii«r  waa  strong  tn  treeklnda, 
having  Cibotinm  Sohddei,  Alsophila  anstialis.and 

Srathea  dealbata,  with  Davallia  polyantha  and  D. 
ooreana,  both  fine ;  whilst  the  latter  was  strong 
with  Adiantum  WlUiamsi,  A.  nmulum,  and  A. 
Welgandi,  with  a  finely  grown  Gymnogramtna 
schizophylla  gloriosa  and  another  of  Gonl(^le-> 
blum  aobaozlcnlatam.  In  amaUw  otasa  Hr. 
Douglas  waa  first  with  healthy  plantB  of  moderate 
size.  For  twelve  Dracienaa.  Mr.  Lambert,  Elfin- 
dale  Lodge,  Heme  Hill,  waa  a  good  first  with  much 
the  largest  planta,  the  four  best  being  D.  Llndeni, 
rubra,  anerleyensis,  and  Wllsoni.  Mr.  Offer  waa 
first  for  six  plants.  Mr.  James  and  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Sons  showed  well  in  the  lamr  data,  the 
latter  having  several  newer  kinds.  Mesars.  Laing 
and  Sons  ataged  a  grandly  grown  and  diofce  selec- 
tion of  Caladlums  of  the  best  kinds,  the  colours 
being  very  bright  and  effediive.  ^Qaan^^.lBMd 
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and  Sods,  WestNoriroad,  ware  a  reiygood  sboond, 
bavlner  muj  fine  plants,  bat  smiUler  ones  at  the 
front  of  the  group.  These  two  groopB  made  a  floe 
display.  For  nine  Palms,  Messra.  fi.  S.  Williams 
and  Ssn  were  easily  first  with  gnuid  pla&ta  of 
Kenttas  and  other  osefal  aorta,  aa  Rhapis  flabelll- 
formis,  PhtBalx  rai^oola,  &c.  Mr.  Howe  was  first 
for  six,  with  an  immense  plant  of  Kentia  Fosteri- 
ana  and  a  fine  Cooos  Weddelliaoa.  with  others, 
Mr.  Finch  and  Mr.  Offer  following  closel;. 

Of  other  miscellaoeoQB  olasEea,  Messrs.  B.  8. 
Wllliama  aad-Son  were  first  with  twelve  plants  of 
their  floe  atrain  of  Amaiyllia ;  Mr.  Lane,  Barat 
wood.  Caterham  Valley,  first  for  twdve  table 
plants,  well  grown  and  soltaUe  .for  the  purposes 
intended ;  Mr.  McGr^or,  North  Hoase,  Putney, 
and  Mr.  Portbary,  RipoD  Honse,  Potaey  Heath, 
both  pressing  up  clwely  to  the  first  prize  lot  Mr. 
Chas.  Tamer  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Aarionlas, 
and  Messra..  Paol  and  Son  of  Violas  in  the  com- 
peting dassea.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor  of  toberoos  Bc^ias  in  the  single  and 
donble  classes,  showing  weU-grown  pbuitB.  to  which 
a  first  priMwas  awarded  in  both  oases.  Tbegronpa 
of  hardy  herbaceous,  bnlbous  and  alpine  plaota 
made  a  splendid  display  of  colour  and  oauaed  a 
deal  of  attraciion.  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.,  Waterloo 
Road,  S.E.,  were  first  with  a  large  display,  in  all 
points  good,  with  excellent  rariety.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
was  sMond.  also  showing  well.  In  the  mlscellane< 
ooB  grodp  of  plants,  Mesars.  J.  Liaog  and  Sons 
sarpassed  tbemaelres,  staging  the  best  arranged 
and  brightest  lot  of  plants  we  have  yet  seen  from 
Forest  Hill.  In  thia  gronp  they  concentrated  their 
strength  in  tuberous  Begonias  of  the  best  kinds 
and  in  Orohida  that  an  in  aeason,  aa  Leelia  par- 
pnrat%  OdontQgloMnma  AlezandrsB  and  Peacatorel, 
with  Antharlam  Andieanom  and  others  of  the 
large-spathed  Unda,  also  several  Amaryllis.  Of 
the  flne-foltaged  plants,  the  finest  features  were 
the  Crotona.  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sod  followed  in 
this  class  with  a  group  of  good  and  well-grown 
plants,  lacking  the  brightness  of  the  first  prize 
Ipronp.  Keaars.  I^ol  and  Son  were  first  for  a  col- 
leotton  of  hardy  flowers,  inolnding  shrubs,  arranged 
with  {Miage.8howingInthdrDanal  well-known  style. 

The  table  decorationa  were  not,  taken  alte- 
gether,  qnite  of  average  merit.   Moat  exhiUtiira. 
by  aiming  at  extreme  airiness  of  effect,  fall  to  do 
jastioe  to  their  flowers.   The  first  prfae  for  a 
dinner-table  laid  oot  for  twelve  peraons  went  to 
Mr   Beale,  of  Sovenoaks.   The  materials  were 
lightly  and  gnu»fally  arranged,  and  consisted 
cbieflT  of  branching  flowers  and  sprays  of  light  or 
tinted  foliage.   In  the  top  of  the  centre-piece 
were  long  sprays  of  Onoidiam  and  spikes  of  white 
Gladiolus.   The  only  flowera  in  the  vases  were 
Laburnum  and  Cypripediama.   Mrs.  Walter  Mole 
and  Miss  Mayhew  exhibited  tables  both  gracefol 
and  pretty,  but  both  erring  on  the  side  of  extreme 
lightness.   In  the  class  for  three  stands,  Mr.  W 
Clark,  «f  BaUiam,  was  first   Hi^  exhibita  were 
light  and  well  arranged  np  to  a  certain  point,  hot 
lacked  finish,  and  the  coloara  were  too  muoh 
mixed.   Mr.  Seale  was  second  here  with  a  very 
different  style  of  work,  which  was  certainly  more 
eHeitive  than  the  first  prise  lot   The  chief  fault 
was  that  the  basea  and  tops  were  mocfa  too  broad 
for  the  height  of  the  stands.  For  a  basket  of 
flomra,  Messrs.  Peridns,  of  Coventry,  were  fl  st 
with  a  very  beantifol  arrangement  in  a  laige  boat- 
shaped  basket.   As  osaal,  minate  attention  was 
paid  to  detail.   The  more  solid  flowers  were  varie- 
ties of  Cattloya,  Ljelia,  Mar^ohal  Niel  and  Niphetos 
Roses.   Long  sprays  of  0  lontoglosaum  were  used 
with  graoefnl  effect  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  abund- 
ance. Hessra.Harwood,ofBalham,  were  second  with 
a  largeroand  basket  very  tastefolly  arranged.  An 
attractive  and  uncommon  feature  of  this  was  the 
plentiful  ase  of  small  Caladiam  leaves  of  varioaa 
kmda.   These  and  the  coloured  Croton  leaves  and 
stove  flowers  used  produced  a  very  rich  combina- 
tion.  The  third  prize  baakef,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Honaum,  ia  worthy  of  mention.   It  was  a 
beantifol,  thoogh  sUghUy  over-loaded  arrangement 
<HJfefly  of  white  flowers,  the  only  colour  beioff  & 
pretty  bine  Iris.  Mesaza.  FwUns  were  agaia£it 
for  bntton-holas  and  apmgrs.  Their  exhibits  w«ra 


irreproabhabie  both  in  style  and  make.  JUl'tiie 
foli^  waa  exquisitely  ligbt.  One  spray  was  of 
white  flowBEs,  Rosea,  Orchids.  Bonvardla,  ftc. ;  in  a 
second,  small  ydlow  Onoidioma  and  BoMa  anp- 
^led  ookmr;  while  in  the  third,  orange-ooloured 
LsaUa  flowers  were  akilfnlly  blended  with  Odonto- 
glosaums  and  Lily  of  the  Vall^.  The  bqttoo-holea 
were  of  similar  character.  Mr.  Thomas  Horsman 
was  second  with  carefnlly  made,  bat  stiff  prodno- 
tions.  Messrs.  Perkins  also  beaded  the  list  in  the 
olass  for  three  boaqnets.  The  simplest  but  not 
least  effective  was  composed  of  pink  and  maroon 
Carnations  with  abundance  of  Asparagus  plnmosos. 
The  white  boaaaet  contaiDod.t^e  anal  varieties  of 
Orchids,  ko.,  wnile  the  other  mixed  one  was  quite 
a  work  of  art  Tellow  and  mauve  were  the  pre- 
dominating tint?,  and  the  flowers  inolnded  Cat-' 
tleyas  of  rich  ooloar,  Occidiams,  Odontt^lossoms, 
and  yellow  Roses.  For  a  bride's  boaquet  Messrs. 
Perkins  were-  easily  first,  and  Messrs.  Feed  and 
Sons  a  good  second. 

Kiacellaneona  Exhibita. 
Of  these  there  were  two  which  stood  out  pro- 
minently above  the  rest  bo  h  for  their  extent  and 
exoellenoe.  These  wne  tbe  magnifloent  oroap  of 
OlemaMs  from  Messrs.  R  Smltii  and  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, and  the  splendid  display  of  Roses  In  pots  and 
cot  blooms  from  Messrs.  W.  Paid  and  Sod,  Wal- 
tbam  Cross.  The  Clematises  were  grouped  by  them 
selves  apoQ  the  floor  in  the  central  annexe,  and 
were  in  wonderfally  fine  condition.   The  most 
noteworthy  kinds  were  La  France,  a  dark  shade 
of  ooloar ;  Princess  of  Wales,  pole  mauve  ;  Mrs.  Q 
Jackman,  white;  other  kinds  were  Countess  of 
Lovelace,  Marie  I^etebvre,  Hme.  van  Houtte,  Sen- 
sation, Blue  Gem,  and'  Purpuren  elegans.  The 
Roses  were  grouped  near  these  at  one  of  the 
coraars,  and  standing  out  so  prominently  were 
greatly  admired.   The  following  sbonld  be  noted  : 
Raonl  Oolllard,  large  crimson  (EI.P.)  ;  Mrs.  John 
Laing.deeprosypink;  LaFranee,TeryflDeflowerB; 
Mervellle  de  Lyon,  extra  good ;  Clio,  large^pale 
flesh  colour,  of  good  shape ;  Perle  d'Or  and  W.  A. 
Riobardaon.    Tbeae  were  two  anperb  exhibits. 
lAessrs.  W.  Cotbosh  and  Son  staged  a  miscel- 
laneous gronp  of  Palms  and  greenhouse  flowering 
plants,  comprising  also  Oytians  Andreanos  and 
Saxifn^ta  pyrandaaUs ;  of  the  greenhoose  planta, 
the  bine  Leschenaaltla  and  the  Ericas  were  well 
flowered  examples.  Mr.  K  J.  Joues,  Lewlsbam, 
arranged  a  gr&ap  ot  Pelargoniams,  the  plants 
of   medium   site,  bnt  extn   dwarf,  compact, 
and  well  flowered ;    the  sorts   comprised  the 
best  of  the  decorative  kinds,  as  Volonte  Na- 
tionale  albam.  Starlight  Edward  Perkins,  Digby 
Grand,  Monarch,  Linda,  Jubilee,  and  Princess  May. 
Messrs.  J.  Laiiw:  and  Sons  staged  a  miscellaneous 

Soop  of  hardy  flowers,  comprising  Saxifiaga  granu- 
ta,tall,  doable  white;  Iru  florentina,  pale  blue; 
RanuQculus  aoutifoliaa,  Tnllpa  Gesneiiana,  Iris 
it>erica,  Aster  diplostephioides,  a  large  showy  spe- 
biea  of  a  light  mauve  colour,  and  several  other 
good  things.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  staged  a  group  of 
allele  and  doable  tnberoos  Begonias ;  the  beat  of 
the  latter  were  daribel,  br^ht  pink,  oreamy 
centre;  Trinmph,  orlmson  ;  Henshaw  Rassell,  laige 
scarlet ;  lona,  orange-yellow ;  R^alia,  light  pink  ; 
Picotee,  creamy  ^k  with  deeper  edging;  and 
Princess  May,  pare  wbtte.  The  best  aingles  were 
Bexley  White  and  Alba  flmbriata,  two  good 
whites.  Messrs.  Reid  and  Bomemann,  Sydenham, 
showed  a  group  chiefly  of  Pelargoniums  (Ivy  and 
zonal).  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Son  staged  some 
plants  of  Lesohenaaltia  biloba  mijor  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Mr.  Romsey  had  aeven^  boxes 
of  cat  Roses,  which  added  also  to  the  interest  of 
the  exhibition. 

A  f uU  {ndzB  list  wBl  be  foniid  in  our  advwtjaement 
columns. 


B07AL  BOTAKIC  SOCISrr. 
May  17. 

Thb  Rotal  Botanic  Sooibtt  is  proverbially  un- 
fortonate  in  the  matter  of  weather,  and  the  show 
on  WedMsdiv  last  in  the  B^ent/'a  Park  Gardens 
was  pnuitieally  spoilt  1^  tha  heavy  downpour  of 


'  rain.  Thii  was  uuluoky,  as  for  fully  .two  months 
past  the  weather  has  been  perfect  -for  such  things 
as  flower  shows.  If  the  exhibition  on  Wednesday 
was  smaller  than  many  we  have  seen  here,  it  waa 
in  every  sense  pleasing,  and  the  large  teeat  pre- 
sented a  gay  aspect  from  the  jadidooagtoaping  ot 
flowering  aad  fine-foUaged  planta. 

Takli^  the  competitive  grOupa  first,  the  hardy 
flowera  ^aim  first  attention,  and  they  were  Ix^Iy. 
massed  together — the  way  to  ^owthem  off  to  foU 
advantsge.  The  first  prize  for  a  ooUeotion  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware«  Hale  Farm  Nuneries, 
Tottenham,  who  had  a  very  floe  aaaortment  in 
which  we  noticed  Spiiasa  oompacta  moltifiora,  a 
plant  that  ia  likely  to  become  largely  grown,  the 
flowers  mtm  densely  arranged  than  in  tiae  type,  S. 
japonica;  Hdeninra  HoopesI,  a  showy  flower,  the 
florets  narrow-  and  rich  orange-yellow ;  Heacbera 
sangnineaand  several  Cypripedinms,  besides  very 
fine  masses  of  DelphiDiom  nudicanle  and  Brigeron 
aurantiacos.  The  seoond  prize  colleciion  from 
Heaars.  F^  and  Son,  Cheannnt,  waa  of  note  for 
the  fina  maases  of  GeammlaiatamandtheysUow- 
flowered  Raoqncnliu  monspessnlMins.  'The  Roses 
deserved  praise,  and  the  chief  class  was  for  a  ool- 
leotioD  irtticb  was  arranged  on  the  ceo  ire  banks  of 
the  large  tent.  That  from  Mr.  Cbarlea  Turner, 
Slough,  gained  the  p%mier  award,  and  the  new 
variety  Crimst^i  Ham  bier  showed  op  well  as  a-  pot 
plant  the  heavy  dostara  of  orimaon  flowers  hav- 
ing a  gay  effect  It  ia  evidently -ait  eroettent 
variety  for  thia  purpose.  Jano,  a  China  Rose,  the 
flowers  large,  rose  in  colour,  foU  and  effeotlve, 
was  exhitnted  well,  besides  the  usual  kinds  grown 
In  pote.  The  nine  specimens  from  Messra.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheahont  were  good,  especially  those  of 
Charles  Lawaon,  Violette  Bouyer,  Catherine 
Sonpert  Celine  Fotestler,  and  Gantifol'a  rosea. 

Stove  and  grsenhoase  plants  of  all  kinds  o<m- 
tribated  to  the  attractions  of  tiie  display,  bnt  in 
this  reapeot  tbere  ia  Uttle  alteration  zrbm  year  to 
year.  One  of  the  principal  olassea  was  for  twelve 
specimens,  and  the  best  planta  were  those  from. 
Mr..  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey  Nursery,  WCt?,  who 
showed  Statice  profusa,  Krioa  Cavendislij,  and 
Clerodendron  Balmnri  in  fine  oonditlop.  This  class 
of  planta,  aa  we  have  frequently  aaid  before,  has 
had  its  day.  Mr.  Mould  was  the  oblef  exhibitor 
for  these  plants,  and  another  vwy  soocesafsl  com- 
petitor was  Mr.  A.  Offer,  Handcroas  Park  Gardens, 
Crawley,  who  had  soma  good  fioe-foliaged  speed- 
mena,  for  which  he  took  many  premier  awards. 
His  six  first  prize  varirgated  planta  comprised 
Maranta  Makoyana.  Dieffenbaohia  magnifloa,  and 
Alocasia  macrorrUsa  varlfgata,  Mr.  Henry  Jamaa, 
West  Norwood,  also  ahowed  fine-fdiaged  and 
flowering  plants  wall.  Measis.  J.  F«ed  and  Bon, 
Roupell  Knnerles,  Norwood,  mn  first  for  nine 
Dracsenas. 

Pelargoniums  and  Azaleas  were  of  ^e  naoa  ' 
character.  The  former  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Tomer,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  who* 
oama  first  In  both  "classes,  namely,  that  for  six 
fanqy  varieties  and  the  same  number  of  show 
kinds.  The  plants  were  remarkably  well  flowered, ' 
and  of  the  fancies.  The  Shah,  Princess  Teok,  BUen  ■ 
Beck,  Bast  Lynn  and  Delioatnm  were  noteworthy, 
whilst  Gold  Mine  of  the  latter  was  well  grown. 
The  Azaleas  from  the  Sloqgh  firm  were  worth 
noting,  although  somewhat  thin.  They  soored 
first  jUaoe,  and  othv  saeoexefal  exhibitns 
Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  Mr.  B.  Noakes,  Hope 
Cottage,  Highgate,  and  Mr.  R.  Scott  gardener  to 
Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent's  Pd^.   A  good 
olass  was  for  twenty- four  Glozioias,  and  the  plants 
of  Mr.  H.  E4Son  were  of  much  merit,  well  grown,  - 
the  flowers  standing  well  up  and  dismaying  con-  - 
siderable  range  of  fine  colours.   Toberous  Bego- 
nias were  exhibited  well,  and  Messrs.  J.  Lalng  and  - 
Sens,  Forest  Hill,  were  a  good  -fiiat.  In  the 
edieotiott  vrere  ttw  foUovring  very  beaatff  ol  donUe 
varieties  :  Sari  of  Craven,  crimson,  a  very  striking 
fiower;  Lady  Brooke,  salmon,  a  distinct  and  aU 
tradiive  shade  ;  Lady  DcHrington,  white,  mai^oed 
with  salmon ;  Duke  of  York,  salmon ;  and  Stan- 
stead  Gem,  orimsim.   Mr.  1.  8.  Ware  was  aeopnd. 
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Tin  CBladlomi  from  Hessra.  J.  L^ng  and  Sons 
wan  (HM  of  tin  bert  featoret  of  the  ezhibltion, 
and  they  wm  flnt  for  m  large  groap,  whiofa  con- 
taiaed  many  of  tfat  best  kindt  in  oaltlvation,  aa 
Oalnrlelle  Lemonier,  eUverj  white,  with  irreen 
▼eins  ;  L'Antomoe,  pale  greeo,  with  tilvery 
blotches;  Ezoellent,  deep  crlmKm,  ■ilvei  and 
green  at  the  margin  ;  aod  Marquis  F.  d'Albertac, 
green,  white  lo  the  oentre. 

At  snob  exhibitions  as  t  hese  a  large  part  of  the 
show  is  made  up  ofthe  misoellaneoiu  oc^eotiODB. 
Many  beantifal  groaps  ware  to  be  seen  on  the  i»re- 
sent  oooasloo,  and  Boias  wera  s  ehanning  feature. 
A  riker  medal  went  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paalaiid  Son, 
Walebam  Cross,  for  12  boxes  of  delightfnlly  fresh 
Boses.  Plants  of  their  new  Rose  Clio,  which  has 
been  previooalir  described  in  Taa  Qasdbv,  were 
also  shovn.  The  Qaeen,  crimson ;  Visoonntesa 
Fidkestonr,  Qoeeo  of  Qneens,  roee ;  Spensor,  light 
rose ;  and  the  Tea  varirtiae  Corbma  and  Medea 
were  rmresoited;  also  a  kind  named  Gnll- 
lanme  uilUmot,  brilliant  rose,  a  fall,  pleasing 
flower.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Hr.  Oeo. 
Moant,  Rose  Norseries,  Canterbury,  for  his  fine 
flowers  of  leading  varieties.  An  immense  gnwp  of 
Caloeolarias  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  £latton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  representing  thdr  splendid  strain. 
About  100  plants  were  shown,  all  In  snperb  bloom, 
the  large  well-sharped  flowers  varying  greatly  in 
colour  from  ydlow  to  velvety  maroon  shading.  A 
jUver-gUt  medal  was  deservedly  given  to  this  fine 
exMUtu  A  sflver-gilt  medal  waa  also  awarded  to 
Mersrs.  J.  Laiog  and  Sons  for  a  group  of  great  In* 
terest^  w«n  arranged,  and  comprising  a  number  of 
fine  Caladlnma  and  tuberous  Begonias.  It  was  a 
meriforions  exhiUt.  The  aame  firm  also  had  Dta- 
oaua  Trlompbe  d*A]uin,  which  has  broad  leaves  of 
fine  crtmsoD  colour ;  a  good  panful  of  the  interest- 
ing Kaohsia  triphylla,  Caladium  Le  Nain  Rouge, 
dwarf,  the  leaves  red ;  Coleos  Stanatead  Beauty, 
variously  ocloured ;  and  the  new  Palm,  Rhopoblaate 
hexandra.  A  jdeasing  group  was  shown  by  H essrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Sons,  oompriauig  Orchids  and  other 
tUngf,  a  sQver-gDt  medal  betng  awarded.  Mr.  R. 
Scott  gained  a  silver  medal  for  a  miscellaneous 
arrangement.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeoroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  had  a  splendid  group  of  Pelargonlnma 
of  many  varieties,  which  gained  a  silver  medal, 
and  a  v«ry  charming  variety  of  tbe  Ivy-leaved  class 
named  Ryeoroft  Surprise.  It  is  of  excellent  habit, 
and  the  bright  rose  douUe  flowers  are  produced 
freely  In  fine  clustmB.  This  wil),  we  think,  beowDe 
lai-gely  grown.  A  sliver  medal  went  to  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son  for  their  bold  masses  of  hiurdy 
flowers,  Pstinies,  Oriental  Poppies,  ftc,  and  also  to 
Mr,  J.  R.  Box,  of  Croydon,  for  many  good  double 
varieties  of  taberoua  Begonia",  the  foUovrlng  very 
beautiful :  Lady  Beatrice  Herbert.8almon ;  Conntesa 
of  Caladon,  wmte ;  Mrs.  Jenkina,  yellow,  very  hand- 
some;  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  Inilllant  Toiy  scarlet; 
OalUope,  tmder  rose,  and  frilled ;  and  Pdnoess  May- 
hoff,8hotv*ithflBlm<Hi-ro«e.MesBrs>.J.OajrterandCo.< 
High  Holbom,  had  two  la^e  groaps,  a  broose 
medal  being  g^ven  to  the  display  of  Mimnlnses  of 
aplendid  colours,  one  named  Olorlosns  being  very 
charming,  tbe  flowers  brilliant  red,  vrith  yellow  and 
deep  vedvety  spots  on  the  lip,  a  showy  variety. 
Their  large  group  of  Petonlas  gahied  a  aUver  medal. 
There  is  much  diversity  ofjooloor  and  expression  in 
this  strain.  Pallas,  rose,  barred  with  orimaon ; 
Qeademona,  lllao,' deeper  in  the  centre  ;  lolantbe, 
purple;  Shylook,  crimson ;  and  Nardssna,  white, 
and  frbiged,  are  charming  kinds.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
had  a.lnonze  medal  for  his  group  of  Carnation 
Sonveirfr  de  la  Malmaiaon,  and  Messrs.  Balobin 
and  Sod  the  same  award  for  Leschenaoltla 
blloba  major.  A  delightful  exfailnt  was  the  va- 
rieties of  French  Cannas  from  Mr.  P.  Perry,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  J.  C.  Tasker,  Middleton  Hall,  Brent- 
wood, Essex.  Louis  Thibaut,  self  scarlet ;  Victor 
Hugo,  yellow,  blotched  with  red ;  Paul  Bmant, 
crimson ;  and  Mme.  Crozy  were  noteworthy.  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Knaphill,  had  a  large  coIleoUon 
of  cut  flowers  of  his  beautiful  Eoap^ill  Axaleas. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  showed  Carnation  Pride  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Mr.  Tntner,  Pelargonlom  Roqr  Oem,  a 
beaudfnl  variety,  tbe  flowers  brilliant  rose,  shaded 
with  a  bluish  metallio  .  lustre  In  tbe  centre,  very 


distinct  and  beautiful.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had 
Canna  Sophie  Bucbner,  crimson,  a  fine  Ixdd  flovrer, 
and  Rote  Carmine  Pillar,  a  brilliant  carmine-col- 
oured single  Rof  e,  the  petala  white  at  the  base. 

A  number  of  new  plants  waa  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Ja*.  Veltch  and  Sons.  Several  Olozlnias 
deEerve  mention,  notably  Orion,  purple,  beautifully 
spotted ;  Qaiety,  crimson,  broad  white  margin ; 
Vfrginalls,  white;  Monarch,  crimson;  Aiiaone, 
purple,  the  margin  white;  and  Btilliant,  a  bi- 
geueric  hybrid  betwaen ,  Oloxtnia  Radiance  and 
Gesnera  pyiamldalls.  The  leaves  are  la^e,  deep 
green,  mottled  with  a  lighter  shade,  the  flowers, 
on  short  erect  stems,  briulant  oarmtne  in  oolonr 
and  with  a  drooping  character.  The  same  firm 
had  a  beautiful  series  of  Straptocarpuses,  a  charm- 
ing strain,  and  grettabonse  Rhododendrons — Prim- 
rose, a  large  self  y^low  flower ;  Ceres,  ydlow,  red 
in  the  centre,  and  an  wtqulsite  variety  of  R.  l»l- 
samiuefloram  Rajah,  which  is  quite  donhle,  the 
flowers  ydlow,  mai^Ined  with  bright  soailet,  being 
the  iMst.  Fhyllocaotus  NIoIm,  crimson,  a  neat, 
pretty  flower,  and  P.  Diadem,  lUso  crimsou,  but 
tmaller,  were  also  shown.  There  were  a  few  other 
novelties. 

One  of  the  best  new  ^ants  in  the  show  vms 
RhododeDdion  Hfildae  Schiftner,  from  M.  T.  J. 
Seidd.  Handfllagutner.  Stdsen-bd-Dreiden.  It  is 
a  very  compact  plant,  the  trasses  neat,  not  nndoly 
large,  and  the  flowers  are  tpoOma  «:hite.  It  is 
quite  a  gem  of  its  olata. 

A  full  prise  list  Is  given  in  onr  advertising 

columns. 


The  Temple  Flower  Show,  1808.— This 
will,  aa  usual,  be  h^  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardma, 
TbaineB  Embankment,  uoder  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  May  25  and  26,  and  should  the  weather  be 
favourable,  there  ia  no  doubt  but  that  many 
thouaands  will  viait  it.  To  avoid  disappoint- 
ment. Intending  exhibitora  abould  give  notice  to 
Mr.  Barron,  CbUwlck  Gudena,  aa  to  tbe  amount 
of  space  required.  Exhibitors'  names,  If  received 
in  time,  will  appear  in  the  special  catalogue  of  tbe 
show,  copies  of  which  will  be  distributed  gratia. 
On  each  day  of  the  show  the  band  of  Her  Majesty's 
Horse  Guards  (Blues),  under  the  diiectloD  of  Mr. 
Cbae.  Godfrey,  R.A.Mua,  will  give  selections  of 
instrumental  music.  The  council  have  specially 
ananged  that  gardeners  {i.o.,  bond/da  employes  In 
a  iniv^  garden,  nursery,  market  garden,  or  seed 
establishment)  may  obtain  2s.  6d.  tickets  for  Is., 
which  will  admit  them  to  tbe  exhibition  at  10 
o'clock  on  Friday  momlog.  May  26.  These  tickets 
can  only  be  obtained  previous  to  Hay  24  from  the 
society's  office,  117,  Victoria  Street,  8.W.,  and  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  must  be  sent 
with  postal  order  In  every  case. 


'  OftterpillaradeatroTing  Apple  tree  foU«ffe 

( S.  A.  tStnon).—t  can  now  give  the  names  of  the 
Other  cateri^llars  which  I  waa  unable  to  do  in  my 
first  reply.  The  large  blacklBh  onea  are  tbe  cater- 
piJars  of  the  satellite  moth  (Scopelosoma  satellltU), 
a  very  common  Insect ;  besides  eating  tbe  leaves  of 
various  trees,  they  are  at  times  camivoroaa,  and 
devour  caterfdllars  of  other  speoiee.  Unfortunately, 
they  must  have  eaten  the  light  coloured  caterpillar 
which  was  with  them  In  the  same  box,  as  I  could 
find  no  trace  of  it  when  I  looked  for  It ;  probably 
they  destroyed  the  maggots  you  mentioned  which 
I  could  not  find  In  the  box  when  it  reached  me. 
— G.  S.  S. 

Pynu  Kanlei  aaperbe  (page  387).— I  fully 
agree  withall  that  " '1."  says  of  the  beauty  of  this 
sbmb.  M.  Max  Lelcbtlic  kindly  sect  me  cuttings 
some  years  ago  from  which  I  raised  plants,  and  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  '.very  best  spring  shrubs  I 
have.  It  has  a  low  spreading  habit,  with  an  abund- 
ance at  l»illiant  orimami  flowers.  It  fralts  freely, 
and  the  seeds  come  op  likeMnatazd  and  Creea.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  fruit  to  any  reader  of  Thb 
Gabdbk  if  tiiey  form  well  this  year,  but  of  course 
I  cannct  gnara-tce  that  the  seeds  vrill  ccme  true. 


In  all  probability  the  majority  would  remnble  the 
ordlnarr  Pynu  HuM.— Hbnst  N.  Bllacomb^ 

Bitten  Vioirtva. 

Helioonla  anreo>atriata.— Some  time  eiace 
Mr.  Qower  hinted  that  this  noble  stove  plant  grew 
more  freely  where  a  quantity  of  lear  soil  was 
used  with  the  potting  compost.  Acting  upon  the  hint 
BO  given,  my  plan's,  of  which  I  have  several,  have  im- 
proved wonderfally.  This  is  really  a  haadBome  flne- 
foliaf^  plant,  and  should  cartaimy  be  more  grown 
than  it  is.  It  ia  atill  sonewbat  rare,  hot  why  I  do 
not  know,  as  it  certainly  iocrsases  freely  from  suobers. 
—A.  YouBo. 


Tbe  veatlier  in  Vert  Herts.— Rain  has,  I 
understand,  fialleB  In  some  parts  of  Bn^^aad,  but 
here  the  drought  remains  up  to  the  time  of  writ- 
ing (Wednesday  morning)  atill  onbioken.  It  has 
now  laated  seventy-four  oaya,  the  total  rainfall  for 
this  period  amounting  to  less  than  half  an  inch. 
Monday  last  inoved  tiie  hottast  day  of  the  year  aa 

?'et,  the  temperature  In  shade  rising  toSl^.andtiifl 
ollowing  tught  the  warmest  night,  the  ther- 
mometer exposed  on  the  lawn  never  faUiqg  below 
48".  Oh  the  aame  day  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  at  1  foot  deep  stood  at  65° ;  whereas,  on 
only  two  days  was  this  point  reached  during  July 
last  year.  The  brightest  day  we  have  yet  had  was 
Thnrsday  In  last  week,  when  nearly  thirteen  and  a 
half  boors  of  clear  sunshine  was  recorded.  Owing 
to  tUxo  diyness  of  the  weather  the  lilacs  have  pro- 
dooed  scaTody  any  flowers,  nearly  all  the  buds 
djring  oft  without  opening.  A  laige  bush  of  the 
wild  Dog  Rose  groiring  in  my  garden  came  flrat 
into  blosBOm  on  the  10th  Inst.,  or  thirty-one  days 
eariier  than  its  average  date  of  flowering  in  the 
previous  seven  jtan  and  twenty-flve  days  earlier 
than  In  the  most  forward  of  than.— K.  M .,  £eri^ 
kcMtted. 


OladloltlS  brenohlOTeiuls.— Can  any  reader 
of  The  Gabosn  kindly  ohUge  with  the  onipn  and 
early  history  of  Gladiolus  hrenohleyensis  ^— T. 

Kamea  of  plants.— Anon.  —  l  and  2,  Sari- 
fraga  hypuoides ;  8,  Valeriana ;  specimen  too  poor 
to  name  j  4,  Lonicera  zyloateum.  Svelyn.  — 
— A  variety  of  the  common  Beech;  it  ia  called 

asplenifoUa.  C.  Pearee.—l,  Hoya  oamosa;  2, 

looks  like  variegated  Privet  (send  fresh  apeoimen) ; 
8,  OdoutoglossDm  orispum  ;  4,  Odontogloasum  Rowi; 
5,  send  again;  6,  GlematiH  indiviBa;  7,  send  agaia; 

8,  Kenia  jsjxinica  fl..pl.  if.  Frothero.— Catlleya 

MoseiBB,    good   form.  W.  D.   R.  D.— Claytonia 

perfoliata.  G.  fl.— 1,  Cattleya  Lawrenceana;  2, 

Miltonia  Wartcewicii ;  8,  OdontogloBsnm  gloriosom. 

 Col.  H.  B. — 1,  PhaUenopaiB  Laddemaaniana ;  8, 

OdontofrloaaamHarryanam  ;8,  OdontoglosBomcrispnm. 

 /.  C.  L — IriBcnaata.  T. /adicwa.— 1,  aj^tesTS 

to  be  Pyrus  prunifolia,  J.  C— Odontosona  tenui- 

foUa,  a  vridely  distributed  plant,  but  it  has  not  be  >n 
found  in  Amerioa.-*G.  Foater.—Fan  notreeognised. 


"Tbe  Garden"  Monthly  PaFt«.-nK  Jwmu  upub- 

lUMtd  in  HcaHy  bound  MoniM}/  ParU.  Jn  Ute  M»  M( 
abound  plate*  art  betl  prttrrid,  andit  u  MMf  mMiblf  Jbr 
T^mnft  pnviou*  lo  the  iMue  oS  tht  kaV-lf^rlftotumn.  Priet 
U.  ed.;  pait  frn,  \t.  9d.  CompUU  ttt  ttf  VOlUMtt  ^  The 
Oardbm  /rom  \U  rommenecmtnt  to  end  ^  18K,  fart$4m  toU., 
prict,  clotk,  £30  13i. 

"  Gardening  Illustrated "  Monthly  Parts.  —  m* 
jonnat  it  pitUithtd  in  ntatiy  bou*d  Mimthlir  PurU,  in  itkiek 
form  it  it  BMtt  MttoWc  /br  (xfVmrt  }>mi«iu  to  Ui  imc^tt* 
yearlf  volvMU.    Prict  M.:  ^>tt/rtt,9d. 

'■Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Pa?ts.— Wi*  jmi-iwI  u 
ptMitktd  in  mtati)  bounil  Monthly  ParU,  in  vhiek  form  it  i* 
moit  mitabit  ,fir  nftrence  prffioui  to  tlu  iMtu  <^  tkt  ytarty 
votunut.    Prietbd  ;  pottfrttj^d. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."— 0><'in(r  tUteriptiont  <if  uptcardt  Iff 
tA>>  leen  hsndrtd  ^  the  mMt  orwmenlal  QMciri,  iriM  dirteticnM 
for  tluir  arrangemtnl,  evUm,  4k.  Fffih  and  ftjMtter  BHUm, 
l^;  poit/rte,  li.  Sd. 

"The  Garden  Annual  *  for  1893.  -  OwiioiiM  Alplia- 

bttieal  LittM  of  all  Brancht*  of  tkt  Jiorticulhiroi  Tradl.  The 
Litti  eg  Qardtn*  and  CVnMtry  Sratt  (eontainiitg  wtr  WOO)  hart 
bttn  wy  nr^tiy  and  txtnuimli/  mild,  and  on  admitltd  to 
bt  Ikt  mofl  cemplttt  trtr  p^atitktd.  Prtct  It.;  ftypovt,  la.  ad. 

AU  Iff  our  Ttadtrt  vha  art  inltrtittd  in  Iht  intprovtment  q; 
eottagt  homti  art  invited  to  Mp  uj  to  nuutt  Cottage  (3ar- 
denlng  knovm.  it  i*  pt^lishtd  at  tht  very  towtU  pritt  to 
met  tht  Kanta  of  tkottfor  «hon  it  it  itttejultd,  aitd  e^iti  teOl 
bt  wnt  for  di*tribHtion,fftt,  bjf  thd  publi^trt,  Ittmn.  CamtU 
and  Ompanir,  la  BttU  Sauvan,  Lu^t*  BUI,  £.0.1 
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VUob  doM  aynd  Vrtan :  dniMn  II  hUht  i  bat 


Flower  Garden. 


SEEDLING  I)AFrODII£. 
It  u  curioiu  to  note  how  Daffodila  Tary  vhen 
raued  from  seed.  Naturally,  one  would  expect 
this  to  be  the  case  when  two  diitinct  kinds  are 
crowed,  but  one  wonld  hardly  expect  to  raue  a 
white  flower  from  such  a  highly  coloured  varied 
flta  the  Teiiby.  This  fertliiBed  with  cemuus 
fnvefrom  the  same  pod  of  seed  several  yellow 
flowers,  varying  much  in  form  and  depth  of 
oolonr  and  oonsidenbly  in  time  of  blooming, 
said  one  in  oolonr  almost  the  counterpart  of 
oeniiMu.  Th»  latter  miy  be  too  much  like 
■ome  of  the  white  DafibdOs  now  grown  to  be 
worthy  of  naming,  but  as  it  is  very  vigorous,  ap- 
parently equal  in  this  respect  to  the  Tenby 
Itself,  I  shaJl  take  oare  of  it.  It  u  interc^og 
to  note  how  the  parent  plants  have  both  so  dis- 
tinctly made  their  mark  on  the  progeny.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  colour  is  that  of  cemuus, 
but  the  habit  and  poise  of  the  flower  are  those 
of  the  other  plant,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  trumpet  is  a  third  longer.  It  is  a  bold- 
looking  flower,  much  more  striking  than  the 
drooping- flowered  whitekinds.  Although  moat 
of  the  seedlings  will  resemble  and  be  inferior  to 
their  parents,  there  will  always  be  surprises  in 
store  and  tho  chance  of  getting  something 
|[ood  and  distinct.  A  lot  of  seedling  Daffodila 
u  um  to  be  interesting,  as  they  will  nearly  all 
differ  in  fcmn,  colour,  and  time  of  blooming. 
When  once  the  yotmg  plants  appear,  but 
little  trouble  is  involved  in  tbcor  ciUtare. 
What  raisers  Rhould  primarily  aim  at  is  robust- 
ness of  constituticm.  We  do  not  want  the  lists 
swelled  with  varieties  that  demand  certain  con- 
ditions of  8(nl  and  climate  for  their  well-being, 
but  such  as  have  the  endurance  that  will  fit 
them  for  the  wild  garden  and  orchard.  Suoh 
beautiful  kinds  as  Colleen  Bawn  and  Leda  are 
lovely  indeed,  but  they  and  other  white- 
flowered  kinds  cannot  be  termed  everybody's 
Daffodils.  With  the  constitution  of  Emperor 
or  f&  WatkiD,  they  would  be  of .  inestimable 
value.  I  have  crossed  Emperor  with  some  half- 
dozen  kinds,  and  all  the  young  plants  seem  of 
vigorous  constitution,  but  it  is  hiog  to  wait  for 
Uooroing  time.  This  year  a  group  of  seedliags 
bloomed  for  the  fiat  time,  the  ooloors  vary- 
ing from  that  of  obvallaris  to  that  of  cemuus; 
no  two  of  them  alike.  I  think  a  clump  of  seed- 
liDji  Daffodils  is  very  pretty,  owing  to  the 
variation  in  colour.  One  of  them  was  just  like 
cemuus  in  form  and  colour,  but  a  fortoight 
later.  This  I  shall  take  care  of  as  a  welcome 
means  of  prolonging  the  blooming  period  of  a 
great  favourite.  I  thirjc  a  clump  of  cemuus, 
with  half  a  hundred  expanded  blooms  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  floral  |>icture8  that  the  spring 
months  can  give.  Curiously  enough,  in  this  lot 
of  seedlings  there  came  a  perfect  double  flower 
of  a  pale  sulphur  yellow.  I  can  say  nothing  as 
regards  its  parentage,  but  I  know  that  it  came 
from  a  single  variety.  I  merely  mention  this 
u  showing  how  little  able  one  is  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  what  may  come  from 
^xMsing  two  kinds  differing  in  form  and  colour. 
The  main  dilBculty  is  in  obtsining  seed.  With 
me  varieties  inch  as  Honfleldi  wiB  not  yield  a 


single  seed.  Pods  in  abundance  form,  but 
they  are  bags  of  air.  Emperor  I  can  rely  on, 
also  obvallsris.  Li  an  ided  time  after  Uoom- 
ing,  seeds  oome  moderately  on  some  kinds, 
bat  very  diy  weather  shnvels.  and  a  cold,  wet 
time  turns  the  pods  yeUow.  Those  who  have 
leisure  would,  1  thiidc,  find  pot  culture  more 
reliable,  as  the  supply  of  moisture  can  be  regu- 
lated and  the  plants  sheltered  if  needful 
when  fertilised  and  the  pods  swelling  up. 
All  who  oao,  should  raise  a  few  seedlings  annu- 
ally, as  they  will  be  sure  to  get  some  variation 
in  form  and  colour.  After  the  first  five  years 
there  will  every  season  be  something  to  look  for. 
I  began  about  eiaht  yeara  ago,  and  though  on 
a  small  scale  and  with  no  startling  suocess, 
raising  seedlinf^  has  given  me  a  considerable 
amount  of  gratification.  J.  C.  B. 


KOTBS  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Oentanrea  atricta.— This  is  a  perfectly  hardf 
species,  loving  a  somewhat  rich  stiff  loam,  where  it 
makes  thin  roots,  spreading  moderately  by  menns 
of  undergxoand  stms.  Its  ehief  tdaim  to  notice 
Is  Its  fine  clear  blue  flowers,  very  much  resembUng' 
those  of  the  favourite  Centaure-i  ryanea.  It  grows 
but  8  inches  or  10  luofaes  high.  It  ia,  I  thtoK,  su- 
pper to  the  better-known  O.  mcntaoa,  beiog  a 
dwarfer  plant  with  flowers  equally  good  It  not 
quite  so  large. 

Orobna  vemna  albus  plenna.— I  believe 
that  this  plant  is  scarce.  In  addition  to  the  va- 
riety of  form,  the  flowers  are  exquisite,  being 
ansDged  in  tmall  laoemes  of  pearly  whiteness 
touched  with  pink.  I  have  grown  it  many  jrears, 
and  cever  have  seen  it  higher  than  10  inches. 
With  me  It  Is  not  a  fast  grower,  and  as  root  divi- 
sion is  the  only  mode  of  propagation  possible,  It 
may  not  become  very  common  for  some  time. 

Oheiranthua  Marshal li,  0.  Dilleni,  and  0. 
Alliooi.— These  form  a  trio  of  the  most  lovely  of 
miniature  Wallflowers.  Doabtleas  all  have  more  or 
less  the  blood  of  alplnns  in  them  ;  but  even  If  they 
have,  for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  distinct 
plants  and  decorative  in  a  Ugh  degree,  having 
rich  coloors  and  endaring  properties.  Allioni  u 
the  first  to  open,  and  to  those  who  know  Marshalii 
and  aIpiDn8,ft  wlU  beenoogh  to  say  that  the  colour 
of  Allioni  is  muofa  deeper  tlmn  in  Ifonhalll,  the  col- 
our of  which  is  deeper  than  that  of  alplnns. 
The  next  to  open  is  HarshaUl,  abont  a  fortnight 
later.  This  is  fairly  well  known,  and  it  wonld  be 
bard  to  pnUse  it  too  moch.  Dillenl  is  curious  as 
well  as  lieaiitifnl ;  it  opens  of  bat  an  indifferent 
greenish  yellow  oolonr,  then  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly yellow,  quickly  in  a  day  or  two  passing  Into 
shades  of  rosy  pntple  and  mshogany,  which,  blended 
with  the  yellow,  form  the  ourions  feature  allnded 
Ibo.  :  Ithas  the  advantage  of  canying  more  foliage 
during  flowering  than  the  other  two,  and  this  adds 
considerably  to  the  decorative  quality  of  the  blos- 
som. Another  good  property  of  this  plant  is  that 
the  flowers  last  for  several  weeks  on  a  fair-sized 
)]ant.  Sometimes,  I  believe,  this  variety  is  known 
>y  the  name  of  versicolor.  To  anyone  desiring  a 
^y  rockery  in  early  summer,  these  plants  would 
M  of  the  greatest  use,  and  certainly  few  things 
would  be  more  effective. 

White  Thyme. — Why  do  we  see  so  little  of 
this,  so  pre-eminently  adapted  for  tbe  rock  gar- 
den I  It  is  ceitainl;  as  hardy  as  other  Thymes, 
no  doubt  given  like  I  hem  to  dying  off  in  the  older 
parts,  but  stiU,  with  a  little  oare  in  tbe  wu  of 
top-dressing,  so  as  to  encourage  growth  of  the 
younger  stems,  it  may  be  kept  going.  As  to  its 
leanty,  it  wins  sdmiration  everywhwe  when  seen 
in  good  patches.  It  has  a  beanty  all  Its  own,  and 
however  charming  the  colomed  Thymes  may  be.  It 
serves  also  to  enlmnoe  their  beauty  when  grown  in 
oztaposition ;  indeed,  the  white  Tbyme  for  a 
good  effect  should  predominate  by  the  side  of  the 
crimson  and  mauve  varieties.  ■ 

Anthyllis  montana  rubra.— It  would  be 
hard  to  over-praise  tbe  typical  form  of  this  spedes. 


which  has  something  rather  d  the  onuhed  straw- 
berty  colour,  but  the  present  variety  is  dlstiootly 
superior  with  its  fine  deep  maroon-red  clusters  of 
bloom.  Tbis  colonr  looks  remarkably  rich  in  con- 
trast with  tbe  dwarf  grey  downy  foliage  resting 
on  the  ground.  Lovers  of  dlstioct  and.  cboioe 
alpine  flowers  should  make  a  note  of  this.  It  likes 
a  stony  soil  and  plenty  of  snu^ce. 

Primula  KeidL— This  is  now  in  flower,  and 
though  I  have  had  more  pUmts  to  make  a  bigger 
show  than  I  have  had  this  season,  I  never  saw  the 
individual  flowers  better  or  larger.  The  flowers 
are  big  for  the  size  of  the  idant,  of  pecoliar  sbape 
and  pose,  ivory-white,  with  calyx  ana  soape  thickly 
beset  with  a  mealy  oovering ;  bat,  beautiinl  as  the 
drooping  flowers  are,  the  delicious  perfame  is  the 
winning  feature.  Hy  last  year's  seed  is  tmly  just 
now  smrminaUng,  though  sown  last  summer.  I  have 
f onnd  ft  better  to  take  tbe  seed  immediately  after 
tbe  oapsnle  splits.  It  is  then  in  a  green  state,  but 
quite  hard,  and  cert^nly  it  has  retained  all  Its 
vitality.  I  used  to  wait  for  the  seed  to  ripen,  with 
the  resnlt  that  It  was  all  lost. 

Primula  cortnaoidea  slba.--Tbe  typical  red- 
porple  Is  very  beautiful,  but  much  more  so  when 
seen  side  by  side  with  the  white  form.  The  white  - 
flowns  we  maxe  lasting,  and  besides  bdng  nsefot 
to  set  off  tbe  purple  tonn,  they  are  much  more 
desirable  as  flowers  for  picking.  I  have  seen  a 
variety  tbis  spring  with  delicate  pale  green  streaks 
mnning  from  tbe  notches  to  tbe  eye,  or  in  longi- 
tudinal lines  on  the  petals.  These  flowers  have  a 
delicate  beaiUy,  and  if  the  feature  should  prove  to 
be  a  fixed  one,  ws  m^  oonslder  the  varlefy  a 
decided  (tain.  I  find  these  Primroses  do  better  It 
given  a  liberal  mulching  of  rotten  peat. 

Trolllnsea.— Notwithstanding  the  dry  weather 
these  hsve  been  really  fine,  and  the  late  and  dark 
varieties  are  still  in  good  form.'  I  confess  to  some 
confnslon  respecting  Trollius  Fortunei.  I  have 
received  this  from  many  sources,  and  I  And  it  no 
better  and  no  different  to  specimens  that  I  have 
grown  under  tbe  names  of  asiaticns  and  ameri- 
canns,  as  they  used  to  be  oultlvated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Niven,  of  the  Hull  Botanlo  Gardens.  I  have, 
moreover,  received  Trollina  Fortnnei  pi.,  T.  For- 
tuned grand  form,  and  T.  Fortunei  improved, 
but  all  these  are  vastly  inferior  to  what  I  have  long 
known  as  TroUius  Oibsoni  for  form  of  flower  aaa 
deep  orange  colour.  Tbe  form  of  Gibsoni  to 
peculiarly  globular,  whereas;  I  believe  Foriunei 
and  vaiiems  have  rather  the  Buttercup  sbape. 
For  a  year  or  two  I  have  been  raising  Trollius 
Olbsonl  from  teed,  and  from  the  batt^  now  in 
flower  it  Is  quite  evident  that  so  produced,  plants 
do  vary.  All  the  seedlings  are  strikingly  dark  in 
colonr  both  in  stems  and  flowers,  but  still  there 
are  distinct  shades,  some  almost  going  to  Roman 
red.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  this  spring  to 
see  some  capital  Globe  Flowers  grown  in  mtAtt 
and  favoured  sitoatlons,  but  they  do  not  compare  (in 
darkness  of  colour)  with  GibsonL  I  mention  this 
beoanse  it  has  been  said  by  people  who  ought  to 
know  that  Glbsonl  is  simply  another  name  applied 
to  Fortunei.  All  I  will  farther  say  on  this  point 
is  that  if  sradi  to  the  case,  it  to  v»»tiy  supeitor  to 
any  form  of  Fortunei  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
see  either  at  home  or  abroad.  At  the  same  time 
my  own  experience  proves  that  varieties  are  to  be 
had  by  seed  ad  libUun.  J.  WoOD. 

WoodviUe,  SrkttaU. 


Inula  glandnlosa.— Thto  showy  composite  to 
just  now  in  full  beauty,  bdng  much  earlier  than 
usoal.  Hy  reason  for  calling  attention  to  it  to  that 
it  may  be  oonsidered  quite  a  dry  weather  plant,  at 
least  in  our  heavy  soil,  the  growth  being  altogether 
stronger  than  In  moister  seasons.  A  plant  with 
between  two  dozen  and  three  dosen  flowers  is  most 
effective,  it  to  only  alter  thto  Inula  has  become 
well  estabUsbed  that  Ite  beauty  to  i^paient.— A. 

YOUNO. 

Seedling  tufted  Pansies.— I  have  now  some 
very  fine  flowers  from  seedIh)gB;in  fact,a^ 
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garden  where  the  majority  of  the  beat  of  the 
named  kinds  are  grown.  All  that  ii  needed  U  to 
WW  the  MecU  now  In  a  box  of  Ught  Boil.  kee^ng 
tham  in  a  otdd  feame  nnUl  they  germinate,  after- 
warda  pricking  the  plants  o£E  into  good  soil, 
eventnaUy  planting  in  their  permanent  qoarterB  in 
the  open.  All  through  the  dzj  weath«r  oar  beds 
have  Iwen  reallj  splendid.— A.  T. 

Papaver  hracteatum  naorantbiim.— How- 
ever loimical  may  bare  been  the  dry  weather 
to  the  well-doing  of  the  majority  of  herbaceous 
plants,  it  is  not  so  to  the  large  showy  Popples. 
In  fact,  they  revel  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  weir 
beauty  U  not  so  fleeting  as  It  otherwise  is  when 
the  snnshlne  Is  altematsd  by  showers.  The  above 
varied  Is  jnst  now  magnUcmt,  growing  on  an 
exposed  border,  the  large,  handsome  Sowers  show- 
ing Dp  oonspionously.  I  have  raised  la^  nnm- 
bers  of  P.  braoteatum  from  seed,  bat  in  no  single 
Instoooe  did  the  flowers  equal  in  oolonr  those  of 
maoraathnni.— A.  7. 


OABNATION  PROSPECTS. 

Thh  present  prospects  are  very  oheerfol  indeed, 
and  I  oannot  remenber  to  have  ever  see^  the 
plants  look  better  tlian  thm  do  at  the  present 

time.  Like  other  things,  it  almost  nee^Kess  to 
remark  that  they  are  quite  in  advance  of  their 
usual  state.  The  most  practical  proof  of  this  that 
I  have  had  is  the  absolute  neoessity  of  staking 
the  flower-spikee  in  the  middle  of  the  month  ol 
May,  and  In  doing  this,  not  only  have  I  found 
Hbam  nearly  2  feet  in  length,  bnt  in  many  in- 
stanoes  the  terminal  buds  are  distiuotly  visible.  A 
lover  of  heat  and  oomparative  drought  rattier  than 
of  cold,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  damp,  the  Carnation 
has  perfectly  revelled  in  the  present  season.  Even 
In  recent  seasons  I  have  known  them  very  slow  to 
move  and  backward  In  growth,  and  have  en- 
conraged  them  to  start  I7  the  aid  of  top'dressiogs, 
floiface  hoeing,  &o.  But  wluu  weather  Is  bivonr- 
abla  few  things  respcmd  mors  readily  than  Ouna- 
tions,  and  it  is  in  great  part  beoause  of  this  natural 

Srecocity  that  there  is  greater  safety  in  plaatiDg 
uring  autiunn,  so  that  there  Is  an  abundance  of 
root-^owth.  Now  and  again  a  note  appears  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  opposite  to  this,  bat  whether 
plants  are  potted  up  or  are  left  attached  to  the 
parent  plaot  as  layered  till  spring  and  then  trans- 
planted, they  are  not  so  good  as  those  planted  io 
antamn.  I  do  not  say  that  snooess  may  not  have 
been  obtained  in  this  way,  because  we  must  accept 
in  good  faith  the  statements  of  those  who  say  they 
have  followed  the  plan,  but  I  am  convinced  there 
is  nothing  better  than  antomn  planting.  When  the 
Carnation  starts  In  spring  It  is  in  the  direction  of 
flowering,  the  centre  shoot,  the  ultimate  flown- 
spike.  lengthening.  If  [dants  are  potted  np  or  left 
standing  where  layered,  and  In  either  oase  remain 
a  week  or  so  too  long,  the  centre  shoot  starts 
away,  and  I  have  proved  ag^n  and  again,  and 
once  more  the  fact  is  demonstrated  this  season, 
that  spring-planted  Carnations  do  not  throw  so 
sboDg.  a  flower-spike  as  those  pat  ont  in  antumn. 
A  quantity  was  potted  up  last  aotamn,  and  now 
the  most  casual  observer  looUng  over  the  groups 
could  point  out  without  trouble  or  error  those  that 
were  spring-planted.  Boot  growth  Is  not  rapid 
in  Carnations,  and  the  demands  of  the  flower- 
spike  of  tiiB  plant  put  ont  in  spring  seem  greater 
than  the  supply,  so  It  is  dwarf  and  stnnted  m  oon- 
sequence.  uut  autnmn  will  be  remembered  for 
its  excessive  rainfall,  and  ttie  hsrvestlBg  of  Carna- 
tion seed  in  the  open  air  was  attended  with  oon- 
siderable  risks.  I  only  secored  a  very  moderate 
quantity,  though  many  flowers  were  marked  and 
crosied.  Happily,  the  quali^  of  the  seed  saved 
was  very  good,  uid  in  some  oases  ic  would  almost 
appear  as  if  eve^  one  must  have  germioated. 
They  have  now  been  prioked  off  Into  a  bed  of  fine 
soil,  and  will  soon  make  rapid  progress.  From 
Btrongseedlings  so  many  more  flowers  are  obtained 
than  by  any  other  way,  that  I  think  all  who  can 
should  raise  a  batch  each  year,  provided  seed  oao 
hi  obMjXBA  that  makes  it  wo^  while.  The  pro- 


dace  of  the  cheap  strains  of  Carnation,  even  now 
all  too  common,  is  barely  worth  the  time  and 
trouble  expended,  especially  when  for  the  same 
labour  resiUts  ten  times  better  may  be  secured. 

A.  H. 


Dahlia  hedgea.— Beferring  to  "  A.  D.'s  "  and 
"  E.  U.'s "  notes  on  above  snbjeot,  permit  me  to 
suggest  a  simple  way  of  earning  ont  the  idea. 
Frooore  some  ordinary  Pea  rods,  say  about  5  feet 
in  height,  and  stake  the  Dahlias  after  {danting,  the 
same  as  Peas.  For  some  years  past  I  have  had 
hedges  formed  thus,  and  they  have  frequentiy 
been  much  admired,  and  by  no  one  more  so  than 
our  old  friend  the  late  Ur.  WUdsmith  wlwn  here 
some  Ave  years  ago.  I  plant  donUe,  single, 
and  Caotus  DidiUas,  bnt  always  keep  the  dooUe 
kinds  Bsperate.  To  my  mind  they  have  afar  more 
natural  appeaianoe  grown  In  this  way  than  when 
bundled  up  round  one  stake.  Amongst  the  single 
and  Caotus  kinds  I  have  several  times  sown  a  few 
seeds  of  Tropnolnm  oaoariense,  blue  and  white 
Convolynlns  and  Sweet  Peas,  wtUi  here  and  thwe 
aj  Seed  or  two  of  tall,  primrose-otdonred  Sonfloweos 
to  give  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  picture.  Do 
not  oat  off  the  twiggy  portions  of  Pea  rods  if  the 
TropsBolom  is  to  be  aseil,  as  by  leaving  them  they 
get' clothed  with  the  free  growth  of  this  useful 
annnal,  the  whole  goii^  to  make  up  a  oharmlng 
batural-looUng  mass  for  some  two  months  or  more 
in  the  autumn.  For  biding  any  unsightly  object 
during  the  summer  or  for  shntwig  out  the  vege- 
table quarters  in  the  kitohm  garden  It  thonpit 
necessary,  he^es  thus  formed  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  almost  any  garden.— H.  J.  0.,  SrhtttoH, 
Tadeaster. 

An  erratic  Iiily,  —  A  correroondent  from  Liver- 
pool writes  ns  that  a  Lilium  Brownl  scpfdied  to 
him  January  20, 1892,  potted  off  and  kept  under  tiie 
stage  in  the  greenhouse  with  but  little  water  made 
no  sign  of  growth  that  year.  It  was  plunged  in 
flbre  In  a  oool  dry  {daoe  daring  the  winter,  and 
early  in  February,  having  a  shoot  several  inohes 
long)  was  brought  under  glass  in  a  sonny  position. 
It  flowered  in  mid-April  with  a  single  hux>m,  pure 
white,  vritbont  any  outside  coloratlcMi,  antiiers 
chocolate-brown.  Moreover,  the  stem  and  foliage 
as  sent  to  ma  weregraemHthont  the  nsoal  dark  tint ;  i 
its  height  vras  ahontSfieet.  Itlsuot  an  nnoonunon 
thing  for  Lily  bulbs  to  lie  dormant  a  season,  espe- 
cially if  too  dry,  but  we  were  not  aware  that  uie 
deep  ooloratlon  of  L.  Browni  was  so  entirely  due 
to  the  greater  amount  of  heat  and  %ht  which  they 
enjoy  during  their  natural  period  of  growth.  The 
drought  this  spring  will,  we  think,  cause  many 
bulbs  to  lie  dormant  In  the  ground.  Tb^  will  make 
root  growth,  but  no  bret^  ;  whereas,  pot  Lilies  well 
Bopiuied  with  water  will  this  year  have  superior 
advantages  over  tiieir  kinsf<^  in  the  open  gronnd. 
— WaUiAOb  and  Co.,  Otleluiter. 

Sriniui  alpinns  (O.  J,  TT.).— This  Is  an  admir- 
able plant  for  clothing  the  ro<^ork,  whilst  its 
bright  vlolet-bloe  flow^  are  very  gay,  and  last 
a  long  time  In  great  beauty.  The  variety  hlspanl- 
cus  is  a  somewhat  larger  plant  than  the  speofes,  and 
sends  np  a  spike  of  bloom  some  6  inches  in 
height.  It  may  be  sown  in  front  of  the  rockwork, 
and  in  moj  ;flaoe  where  jnst  soffiolent  earth  exists 
to  enable  it  io  germinate.— W.  H.  Q. 

Linaria  craaaifoUa.— "  0.  J.  W."  sands  me  this 
plant  for  a  name.  He  says  it  Is  now  flowering  beau- 
tifully upon  his  rockery.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful spring  and  sammer  blooming  rock  p^ts  which 
can  be  grown ;  It  has  trailing  bright  green  shoots 
and  yields  a  profusion  of  its  parpush  or  blue 
Sowers,  a  colour  which  is  always  welcome  in  the 
garden,  mon  especially  early  In  the  season.  It 
thrives  well  In  good  ordinary  garden  soil  well 
drained.— W.  H.  G. 

Primula  mollis  is  an  interesting  Bhotan  spe- 
cies In  bloom  In  the  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew.  It 
Is  not  strictly  hardy,  bnt  may  be  grown  In  the 
greeobouse  or  in  such  a  itntctnre  as  tliat  at  Kew. 
Boglish  vrinters,  fogs,  heavy  rahis,  and  other  on- 
pleasant  conditions  are  not  /avonrable,  however,  to 
this  spades.  When  well  grown,  a  plant  in  fall 


bloom  is  attractive,  a  large  quantity  of  flower^stems 
bdng  produced,  the  flowers  arranged  in  wboria 
as  in  P.  japcHiioa,  whilst  they  are  of  a  de^  crim- 
son colour,  the  petals  narrow.  Tbo  leaves  are 
downy  or  halxy,  a£M  tiie.stem,  and  the  plant  cm- 
tinues  in  bloom  over  a  long  seasm. 

Hardy  alpinea.— The  Oidldford  Hardy  Flant 
Company  render  undoubted  service  In  oooasionally 

presenting  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  elsewhere  exunples 
of  the  many  charming  alplnes  as  well  as  other 
hardy  plants  they  seem  to  nave  in  abundance,  and 
still  further  set  up  In  such  a  pleaslnfr  way.  At  a 
recent  meeting.  Id  their  group  exceeding^  pretty 
was  Androsaoe  sarmentosa,  flowers  a  pleasbig  loay 
pinlE,  borne  in  small  sdapes  about  6  ioohea  above 
HiegroaQd.  The  foliage  is  of  a  somewhat  silvery 
aspect,  not  unlike  that  of  Aubrletia.  All  the  An- 
d  rosaces  like  a  peaty  soil  and  are  best  If  partially 
sheltered  in  winter  from  excessive  moisture.  There 
are  a  dosen  varieties  of  Androsaoe  In  cultivation, 
all  more  or  less  lovely.  Dracocephalum  grandi- 
flomm  mls^t  be  regvded  as  a  dwaif  miniatare 
Salvia.  Thoo^  rmided'as  a  shy  bloomer,  the 
blnnts  shown  were  nowsriog  fosdy,  the  blooms  like 
those  of  the  Nettle,  but  mnch  larger  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue  tint.  It  likes  a  little  shade,  fairiy  rich 
loam,  an^  needs  special  protection  from  slags, 
which  are  very  partial  to  it.  Iberls  joounda  Is 
better  known,  though  little  grown.  It  is  one  of 
the  dwarfest  and  prettirat  of  all  the  perennial 
Candytufts  and  a  oharjnfng  rock  jdant.  The 
flowers  are  reddish-  cdnk  in  oolour,  borne  In 
roundish  trusses.  It  likes  a  somewhat  sandy 
soil  Another  beautiful  dwarf  plant  is  Haberlea 
rhodopensis,  not  unlike  a  Bamondia,  quite  dwarf, 
flowering  freely,  Uooms  lilao-pDrple,  with  a  white 
throat,  something  like  a  small  StrqitooamuL  A 
very  lovely  gem  u  Anbrletia  taurioola,whldi  forms 
dense  tufts  of  leafage,  whilst  the  small  olnsters  of 
flowers  are  but  just  elevated  above  it  and  of  a 
distinctly  bluish  tint.  This  form  shoold  be  em- 
ployed for  hybridising  with  violacea  or  Leichtlinl 
for  the  production  of  new  oolours,  If  poeuble. 
Saponaria  var.  splendens  has  small,  flne-petalled 
flowers  of  a  magenta  hue.  Lastly,  I  mention  the 
various  dwaif  oreeidi^  Phlons  of  setaoea  sec- 
tion, especially  divarioata,  lavender  flowers ;  Nel- 
soni.  white ;  Vivid,  rosy  pbik,  and  aome  others,  al 
of  which  formed  pisuing  features  in  the  groiq? 
— A.D. 


PAKBOT  TULIPS. 
To  THi  Sditob  of  Tbi  Oabdht. 

Sib, — ^We  beg  to  send  you  some  of 
Parrot  Tolips  of  «gh*i  distukoc  kinds.  The  va> 
rie^  amt  are  Pomcta,  yellow  witii  red  stripes  ; 
Lutea  major^pore  y^w,  outside  greenish  and 
tipped  red ;  luilna  major,  daric  crimson,  petala 
more  frmged  than  in  any  ofcher  varieiy ;  Ad-> 
mini  of  Constantinople,  crimson  ;  Cramoisi, 
du>k  crimson  with  distinct  basal  blotch  ;  Hark- 
graaf,  yellow,  flaked  and  flamed  with  dark  red 
and  green  ;  Caf6,  flowers  veined  and  spotted 
brown;  Couleur  de  Oaf^  like  the  last,  but 
with  very  dear  soft  brownish  spots. 

Panot  Tulips  have  been  cultivated  in  Hol- 
land for  about  three  centuries,  but  their  or^in 
is  unknown.  It  seems  probable  that  ihey 
are  an  accidental  monstrosity  of  some  garden 
Tulip  which  has  become  constant  and  fixed. 
Therefore,  tiie  beet  name  woold  be  Tulipa 
Gesneriana  var.  monatroML  Formerly  it  ua 
been  confused  witii  Tolipa  aoumioata,^  YM. 
(ooninta,  or  stenopetala  of  gardena),  vhidi  has 
got  the  same  synonym  as  the  Knot  Tulips,  vis., 
tundca.  Tnlipa  acuminata,  however,  is  quite 
another  thing,  as  ma^  be  well  known  to  the 
greater  part  of  hoitioultuiists.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  very  narrow,  long  reflexed  petals  of 
a  dark  red  or  yellow  shade.  It  has  been  sug  | 
gested  that  the  Parrot  Tulips  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  cross  between  T.  acnminato  ani  apme 
garden  Tiffi^itlMiby  iQjIi^VmMcL^ 
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opmion  to  be  more  than  a  hypothefliB.  Pur- 
oouer*  of  Parrot  Tulips  ehoold  take  c»reto 
get  floTsriDg  bolbs,  as  often  unbloomed  bulbs 
are  sold  in  the  trade,  and  the  latter  generaU  j 
lead  to  disappomttnent,  producing '  <mly  one 
leaf  ioBtead  of  flowers.    We  add  to  thia  some 

■  Sar^ia  Talq»  (rf  Toy  diffarent  sbmim.  Ton 
will  i^zee  ^at  among  the  red  and  dark  shades 

.  tbere  are  moat  brilliant  and  effsotive  Taristifla. 
Th»  ocKTe^Kmdant  who  "  sees  no  beanfy  in  the 
dark  shades  that  have  a  dead  aspect,  not  pleas- 
ing in  the  garden  "  (p.  343),  probably  did  not  see 
Darwin  Tulips  at  all,  or  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  Indeed  the  dark  shades  are  far  the 
beat  of  the  collection,  and  everywhere  excited 
the  highest  interest  and  admiration.— E.  H, 
Krkuob  &  Son. 

The  Parrot  Tulips  are  brilliant  and  pic' 
turesqne  flowers,  monstrosities,  of  oourse,  bnt 

-they  parry  admirably  and  are  finely-  effeetire 
in  the  gaitlen.  Nothing  we  oould  lay  would 
be  too  muoh  for  their  beauty. 

The  Darwin  Tulips  are  what  amateur  florists 
fsall'  breeders.  These  Darwin  Tulips  consist 
lai^ly  no  .doubt  of  Aeedlings  whu^  bave  re- 
mained in  the  *'  cocoon"  state,  and  may  so  oon- 

'tinue  to  remain  or  at  any  time  become  rectified, 
as  we  have  sera  seed-beds  of  these  unbrolcan 
seedlings  mo^  than  twenty  years  old,  but' 
still  oultivated,  as  few  years  passed  without 
the  oultivator  enjc^ng  the  suht  of  one  w 
more  assuming  its  bruUaiit  robes.  But  why 
the  name  Darwin  ehould  be  given  to  these 
"oocooos"  of  florists'  Tulqis  is  b^ond  our 
comprehension,  and  Messrs.  Erelage  of  all 
peopio  should  not  burden  ua  wtU».  ntedleso 
tenni,  fVhea  a  startling  name  like  Dar- 
win is  given,  one  expects  sometiung  ex- 
ceptionally distmct  in  the  plant,  and  not 
such  things  as  one  has  been  accustomed  to 
see  all  one's  life  growing  in  oottage  gardens. 
Amongst  the  flowers  sent  there  was  one  very 
pretty  dark  velvety  kind,  but  we  confess  to  a 
greater  partiality  to  the  breeder  forms  of  our 
*  Eoj^ish  Tulips,''  amongst  which  are  some 
peak  beautiesi  especially  amongst  the  roses  and 
bybloBmens,  with  great  moon-uke,  pure  white 
cmtres  and  die  most  exquisite  lonna,  and 
often  brilliant  and  delicately  aoft  ooloiua.—S]>. 


Hardy  flowera  at  the  Omtal  PcUce 
show.— These  were  remarkably  &e  fcatoTes  at 
thia  exhibition,  and  if  any  jaooi  woe  aotoalfy 
needed  as  to  the  pcnmlarity  of  hardy  flowers  in 
general,  it  could  reoefve  addltidDal  evidence  ia  its 
snppert  by  the  large  amount  of  iaterest  taken  io 
these  prodactlons  on  thia  occation.  AH  borUcid- 
taral  societies  should  at  tbeir  exhibitions  give  atl 
possible  enconra{;emetit  to  hardy  [daots  and 
flowers.  In  the. competing  class  nra  collection 
of  hardy  herbaeeons,  bnlbons,  and  alpioe  plants 
there  were  three  veiy  comprehensive  ezhibita, 
which  taken  m  matu  made  a  fine  display,  not 
surpaseed  in  this  respect  by  anjtbfng  in  the  show. 
8[nma  japonica  compacts,  8.  palmata,  8.  aatil- 
boldes,  and  8.  amocus,  extrn  fine ;  Pyreihmms  in 
varied,  both  sln^e  and  double;  Iris  in  speotes 
and'  families,  the  Spanish  Iris  and  the  German 
being  well  i«|treeented,  Canaiy  Bird,  a  form  of  the 
Spanish,  beinfT  of  a  beaatUoI  shade  ot  colooi ; 
varieties  oE  Brigeron,  of  TroUlus,  and  of  Saxi- 
frages were  all  included  in  the  first  price  groups, 
with  eeveial  peiia  of  Tiolas.  In  another  part  of 
the  bailding  was  a  fine  mieceUaneoua  coUeotion  not 
In  (MHopatitlaB.  Some  few  of  the  foregoing  had 
been  brought  on  under  glass,  bnt  ttmrara  none 
the  less  ha^y,  this  only  ahowiii^  theis  dual  utility. 
— H.  G. 

Oncooyclne  Irieee — The  Rev.  H.  SwbanVs 
note  (p.  395)  will  greatly  help  those  who  are  trying 
to  grow  these  difficult  and  fascinating  plwals.  He 
lately,  when  visiting  Oakwood,  gave  me  SMne  good 


hints  as  to  their  cultivation,  and  I  liave  since 
seen  them  growing,'  and  some  of  them  in 
bloom  in  his  garden  In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
^ose  In  bloom  were  I.  snsimia.  very  strong,  I. 
Korolkowi  and  I.'lupina,  all  most  beantifoL  I  was 
a  little  too  soon  for  I.  Lorteti.said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  famHy.  One  thing  that  at  once 
strikes  a  visitor  to  Mr.  Swbank's  garden  fa  the 
number  of  Ingmioos  oontriwtces,  some  small,  but 
all  usefnl,  some  to  give  shade  or  sheltn,  others  to 
IKQtect  from  slugs,  sbowlne  that  he  has  a  great 
advantage  in  experimental  gardening— the  power 
of  invention.  His  wall,  with  alternate  bricks  left 
oat  to  give  spaces  for  plants,  was  covered  with 
hanging  plants  with  a  beautifal  effect.  I  have 
lately  been  taking  up  bulboos  Irtses,  of  which  the 
follii^  had  already  ((^Ib  earliest  of  seasons}  dried 
off.  The  hints  I  had  from  H.  Ho(«,  ot  V.  van 
Tuteigen,  as  to  using  lighter  eoH  tJian  our  usual 
have  Ted  to  very  good  results.  Iris  Histrlo,  I. 
Bakeriana  and  I.  Bommulk^  had  increased  both 
Id  size  and  number.  Iris  reticulata,  out  of  a  lot  of 
Sfty,  had  some  of  the  bulbs  veiy  fine  and  healthy; 
others  had  black  upon  them  and  smelt  of  fungus.' 
These  last 'wne  dipped  In  a  solution  of  Gishurst 
compound  of  tkestroigth  of  '4oz8.to  the  gall<»t 
pf  toft  watn  (any  fnogMde  would,  no  doubt, 
answer  the  purpose),  were  then  mbbed  well  al>oni 
tad  wairiied  in  soft  water.  The  smell  had  gone 
and  the  bulbs  looked  much  better,  but  next  year's 
flowering  must  decide  whether  the  treatment  has 
been  effioadous.— GcoBeB  F.  Wilboh. 


FLOWBB  QASDBS  KOTBS. 

A  suaHT  addlttoa  to  the  suggestions  made  last 
week  respeotlog  ihe  preseat  ^anttog  of  the  flower 

mrden  be  a  reminder  that  many  herbaceoas 
Uiii^B  are  very  snitable  for  the  formal  garden,  and 
effective  combinations  may  be  secared  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  these  in  variety,  or  with  a 
mixtwu  of  perennials  and  amiualB.  A  slight 
iastaoce  of  the  latter  Ranting  is  In  a  bed  dose  at 
band,  whioh  oonsista  mainly  of  damps  of  Finks 
and  oocasional  small  groopa  of  soarlet  Lobelia 
bnt  as  ttiere  are  vacant  spaces  between  the  two 
established  |jante,  these  will  be  filled  in  with  a 
purple  Viola  if  we  have  it  to  spare,  and,  failing 
this,  with  one  ot  the  bedding  Lobelias  or  dsran 
Agvntum ;  either  will  contrast  nicely  with  the 
foliage  of  the  Floks.  When  some  of  the  beds  in 
the  formal  garden  are  used  for  border  CamaUcms 
It  is  «  good  plan  to  make  doe  provision  for  respec- 
tivs  heights,  and  also  if  they  are  to  be  mixed  to 
blend  the  cotoors  nicely.  Maigarita  Gamotions 
sowninPebrnary,  and  pricked  off  as  soon  as  we 
oould  handle  the  BsedUngs  into  a  three-l^ht  fruue,  - 
are  itow  capital  stuff,  and  two  la^e  beds  have 
already  been  planted.  The  mixture  of  Aster 
Amellns,  besBBraUcuB,  or  aeris  with  the  creamy 
white'  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemum  Is  a 
rather  familiar  feature  from  the  frecjffency  with 
which  it  orcoTS  In  large  beds  in  some  puhlic 
gaidens,  and  a  very  fine  hank  of  colour  is  thereby 
secured.  The  combioation,  boicever,  is  rather 
stiff  and  fomml,  as  all  three  have  a  table-like  look 
about  them.  I  think  some  nice  clumps  at  Gal- 
tonia  candicans  '  or  Nfcottaha  afflnia  associate 
better  with  the  fitarworts,  and  both  may  be  fairly 
classed  as  I  ardyperennialslFtheygetagoodsurrace 
mulching  after  the  foliage  is  cleared  in  antamn. 
Among  the  larger  herbaceoas  plants  there  are 
few  better  things  than  Starworta  for  the  purpose 
under  considaiatlon.  Th^  oan  be  planted  lu  sepa- 
rate colours  In  mixtures,  respeoMvely  as  carpet 
and  taller  dot  plants,  ox  with  other  flowerlog 
shrubs.  A  large  bed  In  our  pleasure  grounds  was 
planted  alternately  with  hardy  Azaleas  and  Aster 
formosiaslmns  Robert  Parker  and  A.  panioulatus 
blanduB.  In  spring  we  get  the  fine  green  foliage 
of  the  Starworts  acting  as  a  carpet  to  the  Axaleas, 
whilst  In  late  summer  and  autumn  the  position  is 
reversed ;  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  oombinatlons 
last  autumn  was  the  fine  dumps  of  the  white 
Starwort  showing  to  splendid  advantage  against 
the  red-leaved  Asaless.  Sine  beds  can  be  made 
with  Fentstemcns  alternately  with  Lobelia  folgens 


or  one  of  the  ereot-flowering  C^panulas.  The 
list  might  be  muoh  extended,  although  In  all 
operations  wboe  herbaceous  plants  are  introduced 
into  the  formal  garden  the  aim  should  be  to 
secure  as  long  a  fioweriog  seastm  as  possiUe,  and 
to  avoid  those  tilings  whose  foliage  is  practioally 
done  for  immediatdy  after  the  flower  is  over. 
Some  of  the  Spirsas  snd  Fyrethmms.  on  the  other 
hand,  are  examples  ol-  beantiful  foliage  retained 
right  through  the  seaaon  and  forming  an  admir- 
able contrast  to  a  mass  of  bright  colour— Violas, 
for  instance.  Neariy  all  herbaceous  things  are,  on 
dry  soila,  now  feeling  the  effect  of  the  prolonged 
dronght.  Weterfa^  on  a  big  scale— and  udess 
d(»e  thoroughly  it  is  useless— is  veiy  seldom  prac- 
ticable, and  the  ody  way  to  relieve  the  plants  of 
the  daily  strain  Is  a  good  surface  mulching  of 
haU-ntten  manure  eltaoogh  even  this  will  not  be 
of  much  avail  udess  aooompanied  by  a  change  of 
wind  and  warmer  nights. 

Annuda  aown  on  a  alight  hotbed  are  qmte  ready 
to  go  out,  and  must  soon  be  planted,  although  tfta 
opnotioa  will  necessitate  an  extXA  amount  ot 
labooi  if  the  present  wee^her  ccmtinues.  They 
must  be  tiunongfaly  well  soaked  befpre  lifting  and 
ought  to  have  one  good  watering  to  settle  them  in 
their  places.  Sweet  Peas,  both  those  planted  froip 
pots  and  that  were  sown  in  the  open,  make  v^ 
little  headw^ ;  they  can  be  mulched  and  watered 
if  time  pendts,  dthough,  as  with  many  herbaceous 
plants,  what  they  reaUy  want  Is  a  softer  irind  and 
warmw  nights.  Any  otnamentd  foUaged  shrubs 
or  ffmail  codfertB  that  may  be  moved  frcxu  beds, 
boxes  or  vases  should  be  seen  to  at  once,  not  Idd 
In  by  the  heels  and  left  for  some  time,  but  oon- 
irigned  to  their  stunmer  qnarteis  (a  good  north 
bolder)  immadUtely  th^  are  .removed,  from  the 
flower  gwden ;  a  good  watering  and  surtece  mukh- 
ing  are  neooaary  If  the  weather  cmtiUiueS  dry.  A 
similH:  podtlim  is  sdtable  for  dwarf  perennials, 
as  Daisies  and  Aubrietias.  moved  and  divided  from 
the  spring  garden,  and  dso  for  cuttings  of  herbar 
oeous  Candytuft.  „ 

We  are  catting  (Hay  18)  the  last  of  our  DaffO' 
dils— the  double  poeticns,  and  dthough  these  have 
come  along  somewhat  eariier  than  nsud,  we  have 
had  a  long  seaHon.  Those  who  wish  to  plant  In 
quantity  (cheaply)  fw  naturalising,  ouUing  and 
prolonging  the  season,  cannot  do  better  than  note  ob- 
vallaris,  sootious,  princeps  and  the  old  doable  yel- 
low in  the  tnin^ietB,  Stdia  and  John  Bull  in  the 
star  section,  and  the  single  aad  double  poeticns. 

CUinmma.  B.  BUBBBLIi.  , 


TrolliuB  Portunrf  fl.-pL  ia  one  <rf  the  finest 
of  the  Globe  Flowers.  It  is  vigorons,  aud  has  deep 
green  leaves,  tronay  Btems,  and  rich  orange  eenu- 
double  flowers  that  Make  a  fine  show  of  oolonr  whea 
the  plant  is  in  fdl  bloom.  It  is  a  very  good  type  for 
cutting,  althongh  one  does  not  a^  tide  ao  mnoh  m 
gardens  as  other  poorer  forms. 

Adonis  pyreBalca.— This  beantiful  Fyreneaa 
form,  introduced  to  Bnglfch  gardens  in  1817,  was 
flowering  freely  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Tottenham 
nnreery.  There  was  a  mass  of  it  in  a  moist  border 
where  the  soil  is  fdrly  light.  It  is  finer  than  the 
better-known  A.  vemdls,  the  leaves  more  feathery 
and  the  flowers  handsome  in  shape,  the  colour 
deep  yellow. 

CamponulA  slomertkta  dahurica.  called  In 
some  oatdf^es  C.  apeciosa,  la  anquestionably  one 
of  the  fioeat  of  the  Bellfloweis.  It  is  oonsideied 
by  some  a  distinct  spedes,  bnt  Is  meidy  a  variety 
of  oar  uaiive  C.  glomerata,  having  been  brought 
from  Siberia.  The  plant  makes  a  stardy  growth, 
throwing  up  vigoroua  stems  crowned  with  a  dense 
oloster  of  the  deepeat  blue  flowers,  which  are  nse- 
fnl  when  ont.  We  have  seen  this  fine  Campanula 
in  aeverd  nurseries,  and  never  pass  it  without 
notiog  its  splendid  oolour.  Bven  in  gardens  near 
large  towns  it  thrives  well,  proring  one  of  the  most 
beantif d  things  that  can  be  uced  for  such  a  purpose. 

DouVe  crimson.  snd.bltuh  Paoniea  were 
in  fdl  bew(i,ft^^»?,,^4jyi@i0g4^^y 
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Waterer's  nni^iy  at  EnAphil].  These  splendid 
flowera  remain  tmbeatm  even  against  the' many 
new  varieties  that  have  been  seen  of  reoeot  ynra. 
The  flowen  we  miperb  in  oolonr,  the  old  amble 
cjrlmaon  la  particnlar,  and  the  doaUe  Uaah  is  o(  a 
soft  decided  shade.  Large  breadths  of  eaoh  are 
grown  at  Woking,  and  a  Qne  mass  of  colonr  is  ob- 
t^ed.  Psoonia  anemousoflora,  brilliant  crimsoo, 
and  a  kind  named  hnmilis,  wbidi  is  of  dwarf, 
.oompoct  growth,  the  flower  ntagenta  In  odoar, 
sm^,  and  effleotire,  were  also  very  flne.  It  woold 
be  ea^  to  get  finer  Pwniies  than  these,  and  they 
look  well  wen  boldly  muMd  togethei. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Coelogyne  ooliraoaa.— A  panful  of  this  in  the 
Kew  collection  is  very  oharming.  The  noemes  are 
produced  Tery  freely,  the  flowen  pore  white,  the 
inner  face  of  the  side  lobei  enriched  with  yellow.  It 
is  exceptionally  free  and  beautiful  when  in  full  bloom. 

Hose  Aoaola  on  its  own  roo^.— A.  hiipida 
on  ita  own  roots  was  very  fine  at  Knap  Hill  recently. 
This  is  a  good  garden  tree,  oompoiatiTely  dwarf,  very 
beautiful  at  this  season  with  its  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  vigorous.  It  thrives  well  near  large  towns,  but 
needs  shelter,  as  the  branobes  are  brittle. 

HarlineSB  of  the  seaaon.'— On  the  15th  of  this 
month  I  gathered  my  first  May  Duke  Cherries  from 
an  open  south  wall ;  on  the  12th  I  gathered  Peas 
Veitch's  Etonian  and  WilUam  the  Firsts  the  first 
'ripe  Strawberry,  Qaribaldi;  was  gathered  fram  ontaidfl 
on  Uia  17th.— BiCHABD  liiSBR',  CKetdm  Qardtnt, 
May  16, 

'  Gladioloa  inalgnia  is  very  beantifal  in  the 
wartB,  light  border  against  the  Orchid  house  at 
Kew.  It  is  of  free  growth,  the  soapes  taU,  rislis 
just  above  the  robnst  leafage,  and  Uie  indiTidnai 
flowers  bold,  prodaced  olosely  together,  zed,  the 
lower  half  of  the  segments  oolonred  wi^  piuple. 
It  is  a  glorious  early-blooming  species. 

Qladlolus  ae^tna  was  blooming  with  great 
freedom  lately  in  the  Royal .  Gardens,  Kew.  A 
robust  clomp  of  it  is  {danted  in  the  warm,  sonny, 
wdl-diained  border  skirting  the  Victoria  Regia 
bouse.  Here  this  Sooth  EoropeaD  species  thrives 
ndendidW,  sending  up  a  nomSer  of  its  rich  porple 
flowers,  diot  with  orimsML  It  was  inteodtUMd  as 
far  back  as  16S6. 

San  Boaaa.— Many  a  bare  and  dry  bank  might 
be  beautified  with  the  varieties  of  Son  Bose  (HeU- 
anthemom  valgare).  They  are  in  bloom  now,  and 
make  an  interesting  feature  on  a  sonny  bank,  over 
which  they  love  to  scramble.  A  good  coUeotion 
will  give  a  variety  of  colours,  from  white  to  the 
richest  yellow.  H.  orocenm  is  pretty  with  its  silvery 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 

Phalflsnopaia  tatrsapia.— Flowering  In  the 
Kew  ojllectlon  is  a  beautiful  type.  It  reminds  one 
of  P.  Loddemanniana,  and  the  flowna  are  of  the 
purest  white,  not  qoite  so  laige  as  Hum  of  that 
species,  bat  very  chaate  and  ^itlnoe,  relieved  in 
ooloor  by  a  yellow  snffosion  on  the  Up ;  the  bont 
lobe  is  covered  with  downy  hairs  on  the  lower 
portion.   It  ia  a  native  of  the  Aw^^^m^n  Isles. 

Fyrethrum  Jubilee.— We  have  forwarded  by 
this  p03t  a  small  box  of  IVrethrom  Jobilee 
flowers  cat  from  the  open  borders.  We  have  a 
luge  bed  now  one  mass  of  flower  of  the  brightest 
crimson,  and  showing  the  hardy  habit  of  the  plant 
dariw  all  the  recent  diy  weather.— W.  Balchih 
AND  Sons,  Ifat$oeki,  Suwix. 

*«*  We  think  the  richest  in  colour  of 
Pyrethrom  tliat  has  ever  been  sent  us. — Bd. 

The  aaasOB.— This  spring  has  been>  in  one 
sense  perfect  for  forcing  nnit  under  glass,  at  least 
where  fire  heat  is  not  employed,  but  from  another 
point  of  view  it  is  a  comparative  failore.  One  of 
the  chief  nses  of  glass  is  to  protect  [danti  from 
bad  weather,  hot  this  seaaoa,  with  the  exoeptioa 
'  of  a  few  frosty  nights,  we  have  had  no  bad  weUther, 
so  that  no  sooner  have  we  commenoed  sending  off 
(be  (ofced  Qtr^wberrl**      bnlk  than  the  outdoor 
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froit  oomes  in  to  compete  with  tbem,  the  first 
(NoUe)  havit^  been  gathered  from  the  garden 
to^y.  Tbe  oatdoor  crops  are  ripening  prema- 
torely  owing  to  the  dnni|^— B.  H.  B.;  Smfori, 
Mmjf  15. 

We^ala  roaaa  aana  variegata.— At  tbe 

present  time  we  have  some, really  beantifnl  ex- 
amples about  the  pleasore  groonds  of  this,  and  the 
blending  of  Che  coloon  now  that  the  plants  are  io 
bloom  is  really  charming.  Tbe  long  slender  shoots 
clothed  with  white  and  pale  green  foliage,  and 
wreathed  with  delicate  rosy  flowers  are  really  very 
beandfttl.-  All  the  Weig^as  are  qoIte  at  home  to 
this  district  — A.  Younq,  Aiharle]/  Hall. 

AsalMt  g>laaca  etiieta.— This  la  a  cbarmiag 

little  gem  sent  from  America.  A  small  groop  has 
been  conspicoous  among  many  mixed,  but  commoner 
varieties.  It  is  a  deoidooos  Und,  with  a  olose  ereot 
habit  of  growth ;  the  leave*  are  sinall,  of  a  soft 
green  above,  but  glattooos  below,  and  Uw  flowers 
are  of  a  pore  waxy  whiteness,  somll  like  those  of 
the  Ghent  varieties,and  thickly  clustered  tog^er. 
It  is  qoite  ooUke  any  other  hardy  Azalea  and  a 
decided  acquisition. 

Asalea  liliflora.~This  is  very  far  fnan  beiog 
common  in  gardens,  bot  it  should  be,  fCr  In  It  we 
have  an  Aiuea  that  combines  with  perfect  hardi- 
ness the  flne  form  and  clnuacter  of  tne  greimhoase 
species.  As  seen  flowering  in  the  open  bed  the 
ordinary  observer  m^ht  sot^Mise  it  to  be  a  green- 
hoose  Idnd  temporarily  placed  in  the  open  air.  In 
leafage  it  resembles  tbe  Azalea  indioa  section  and 
is  quite  evergreen,  the  leaves  being  closely  set 
with  hairs.  The  flowers  ate  large  and  pure  white. 

Pea  William  the  First.— I  ^thered  off  this 
grand  old  favourite  in  the  open  groond  on  Uay  IS 
two  pecks  of  good  Peas  and  a  like  quantity  on  tlw 
following  day.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  sods  <A 
Corf  in  a  oool  Peach  hoose  on  Febroary  11,  and 
the  plants  set  out  on  March  24.  I  sowed  this 
variety  last  year  on  the  same  date,  gave  It  similar 
treatment,  and  gathered  the  first  Peas  on  Jane  13 
—a  diftoenoe  at  three  weeks  and  tbiae  dam  oom- 
pued  with  this  year.— H.  Titlob,  Qr^ingtm, 
WkUehureh,  Salop. 

Iriaea  hloomine  free^.—It  is  worthy  of 
note  how  freely  all  kinds  tn  Irises  are  blooming 
tbis  yeu.  Many  of  Uie  patches  faata  given  more 
flowers  this  year  than  they  have  in  tl^ise  or  foor 
years  before.  When  these  are  seen  in  a  mass  they 
are  lovely,  and  eqoal  many  Orchids  in  their  mark- 
ings and  grandeor.  -  It  Is  to  be  regretted  we  do  not 
see  more  of  these  in  oor  large  private  gardens. 
Few  things  are  more  osef ol  for  vases.  I  find  they 
travel  well.  In  Bath  Market  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  cot  blooms. — J.  C.  F. 

Barly  Btravberriea.— We  have,  I  think,  moat 
of  the  early  Strawberries  growing  in  the  optti 
qoaiters  together,  which  Is  the  only  true  test  of 
knowing  wUoh  is  the  earliest  Und.  Anunig  tbem 
are  Noble,  Soariet  Qoeen,  John  RnsUn,  Eaweit  of 
All,  Bntghley  President,  and  De  Tho^.  I  have 
this  day  inspected  tbem,  and  find  none  ap- 
proaching ripeness  bat  Scarlet  Queen,  a  very 
handsome  conioally-shaped  fmit  Even  then  I  only 
find  a  ripe  fmit  here  and  there;  slW,  enoogh  to 

give  it  the  place  of  honour — the  first  ripe  ootside 
trawberry.— R.  Gilbbkt,  Bv/rghley,  May  20. 

The  Sentiah  fruit  aeaaon.— Owing  to  the 
exceptional  forwardness  of  the  season  the  Straw- 
berry orop  in  all  parts  of  Kent  is  folly  a  month 
earlier  than  nsnal.  The  drought  has  some- 
what affected  the  older  plants,  mit  those  of  two 
and  three  years'  growth  are  showing  well,  and 
with  a  continuance  of  the  mild  warm  showers  we 
have  experienced  lately  there  is '  evwy  prospect 
that  tbe  later  varieties  will  yield  heavily,  the  orop 
being  folly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  average  of 
the  Last  few  years.  Owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 

Eoond,  oaosed  by  the  longHxatinned  drongbl^  it 
«  been  found  unposslble  to  |dant  any  new  mn- 
nera ;  consequently  next  year's  crop  will  be  minus 
second-year  froit.  Bed  Currants  and  GoosebeiTles 
ace  a  sp'endid  cn^  bat  Blaok  Conants  are  very 


poor.  Pears  promise  well,  bat  unless  there  is 
more  ndn  abortly  to  wash  the  trees  from  insect 
pests  the  Plam  hsnmt  will  be  a  very  poor  ma, 
vermin  having  pat  in  an  a^^earanoe  in  abtrndaaoe. 
There  is  every  prospeot  of  a  very  heavy  yield  of 
Apples,  and  the  Cheiry  orop  Is  alnwat  onpraoa- 
dented  both  for  tbe  qoality  and  qaaotity  <A  tha 
fmit 

Ohlonanthua  wirgiiiioa.— There  are  two  ^m- 

cies  of  Ohimanthos  la  ooltivatlon,  one  of  which, 
C.  retosa,  is  a  native  of  China,  the  other.  C.  vir- 
ginlca,  coming  from  North  Amwioa.  Of  the  two, 
tbe  latter  is  the  beUer  known  in  this  coontn',  being 
perfectly  hardy  and  flowerlitf  with  great,  freedom 
doring  tbe  month  of  Hay.  The  flowaia,  which  are 
fragrant,  are  borne  on  large  pendent  racemes,  the 
corolla  being  white  and  cot  into  narrow  e^moita ; 
It  is  to  ^is  marked  divi^on  Of  tlw  petals  that 
the  popular  name  of  Fringe  Tree  is  dne.  This  smaJI 
tree  is  one  which  ought  more  frequratly  to  be 
planted  In  gardens.  Mot  only  is  its  beao^  strik- 
ing and  dimnot,  but  it  oarxies  handsome  fbUan 
and  is  of  ooBveDient  sisa.  Iioodon  says  that  in  N. 
America  it  attains  a  height  of  30  feet,  but,  as  a 
mle^  one  sees  It  under  one-thiid  of  that  stature  in 
Great  Britain.  We  have  this  week  noticed  speci- 
mens 6  feet  high  foil  of  fiower.  It  requires  no 
special  conditions,  an  ordinary  loamy  soil  suiting  it 
well.   It  was  introduced  in  1796. 

Amelanchier  alxiifblia. — Althon^  this  spe- 
cies Is  not  so  well  known  in  gardens  as  are  A. 
canadensis  and  A.  vulgaris,  it  is  equally  well 
worthy  of  coltlvation,  especially  as  it  does  not 
compete  with  tbem  In  point  of  t^me,  bot  flowers 
somewhat  later.  A.  ainifolia,  like  A.  canaden^, 
hi  a  naUva  of  NOTth  America,  bat  whilst  the  latter 
belongs  to  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  ooottnent,  the 
former  Is  a  native  of  the  western  side,  hence  the 
popular  name  of  Western  Shad  Bush.  It  appears 
to  have  first  been  discovered  on  the  Upper  Mis - 
Boori  Btver  by  an  exploring  party  which  set  ont  in 
1801'  to  cross  the  North  Amerioan  coatin«it  from 
east  to  west.  Its  introdnotton  to  Great  Britain 
was  effected  by  Douglas  in  1826.  Although  for 
some  time  regarded  as  a  gacgrsobical  form  of  A. 
canadensis,  it  can  be.  readily  dutinguished  from 
that  specieB  by  Its  mora  erect  branches  and 
its  snorter,  broader  leaves,  the  blades  of  which 
are  toothed  on  tiie  terminal  half  only.  The  flowera 
are  pore  white,  and  dloeely  set  on  dmt  ereot 
raoemes.  Tha  apeoleB  possessea  the  froe-flowaing 
charaoter  (d  its  two  auMi.— B, 

Boaea  in  Kay.— The  present  state  of  the  Rosea 
indicates  that  if  tbe  season  continues  fine  and  bot. 
June,  wUoh  so  often  belies  its  character,  will  ihis 
year  he  bldeed  the  month  of  Roses.  Probably, 
never  before  were  so  many  seen  in  May,  and  I 
ventore  to  think  that  tiie  list  here  given  of  dwarf 
Teas  la  flower  during  the  last  week  of  the  month 
of  Hay  will  be  a  record,  and  not  soon  beaten  unless 
we  have  a  repetition  of  similar  seasons.  It  coold 
beeztendadif  all  those  that  merely  showed  ool- 
oored  bods  were  Inoloded,  bnt  those  I  here  name 
have  all  prodooed  perfect  flowers.  They  are  Harie 
van  Hoatte,  Anna  OUivier,  Hon.  Bditb  Gifford, 
Comteese  Cuerta,  Goubaolt,  Ferle  de  Lycui,  Mma. 
Lam  bard,  Jules  Finger,  Madame  Charles,  Naroisse, 
Jean  Pemet,  Harie  Lambert,  Miss  Hay  Faol,  Prioo 
oeese  de  Bajgan,  G.  Nabonnand,  Ciemuit  Nabon- 
nand,  Laarine  Foiaeau.  Ume.  Hoste,  Hme.  Wdob, 
Comteeee  Panisse,  Comteese  de  Labarthe,  Paaline 
Labonte,  Hme.  Henri  Vilmorio,  Souvenir  da 
Th6rdse  Levet,  and  Hme.  Alfred  Oarrttre.  La- 
marque  upon  the  wall  has  been  delightful  with  a 
profnsion  of  bloosis.  If  it  only  had  a  good  con- 
stitution and  could  be  generally.rdted  npOD,  there 
woold  be  no  better  wall  Rose  In  exiatenoe.  For 
freedom,  flne  form  and  freedom  of  ooloor  It  is  not 
surpassed.  Dijon  Teas  on  walls  and  fences  with 
similar  vigorous  kinds,  snob  as  Bdre  d'Or  and 
W.  A.  Richardson,  are  foil  of  fiower,  prodding 
plenty  fcnr  oottlng.— A.  H.,  Swmx. 


Tha  BngUsh  Flower  Garden.— fUm  amd 
nanU    TKM  ttUtion,  rtvudd,  wUk  many  mm  /IlMftwHiM. 
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A  WAYSIDE  COTTAGE  IN  CORN- 
WALL. 

Tbb  annexed  engraving  represents  a  pretty- 
old  thatched  cottage  on  this  estate,  in  which 
the  gftrden  foreman  resides.  Tho  front  of 
the  cottage  is  almost  entirely  covered  Tilth 
Solanum  jaBminoidea  intertwined  with  Gloire 
de  Cijon,  Reve  d'Or,  the  old  crimson  China, 
and  other  Rosea.  The  Solanum  is  just  now 
(May  17)  beginning  to  flower,  and  if  not  cut 
down  by  frost  will  continue  to  bloom  pro- 
fusely till  Christmas.  It  is  wonderful  the 
length  of  time  it  continues  to  blossom  and 
the  enormous  quantities  of  flowers  it  pro- 
duces, the  individual  Irusses  being  very  lai^e 
and  almost  pure  white.  The  house  stands 
near  to  the  siiie  of  a  public  road,  and  is 


iB -very  sweet-smelling.  For  the  first  time,  bo  far 
as  I  bftve  Doticed,  it  has  this  jear  ripened  some 
seed-vesseU.  DonbtleaB  this  is  owing  to  the  extra 
BQiubiDe  and  warmth  ever  since  earl;  in  March. 
Clematis  mostana  has  been  in  flower  the  past 
three  weeks,  being  fally  a  fortoight  earlier  than 
asaaL  Its  long  gnrlands  of  small  white  flowers 
have  a  charming  effect,  especially  if  on  a  darklsb- 
coloared  wall.  The  tmmpet  Honeysnckle  is  just 
coming  into  flower.  While  not  decrying  any  of 
the  newer  and  very  necessary  climbing  plants,  I 
think  it  is  alao  wise  not  to  overtook  the  older, 
tboagh  not  anfreqaenCly  aa  nsefal  and  interesting 
kinda ;  hence  this  note^— H.  D.  C,  Qrimston,  Tad- 
cotter. 

Aldborough  Anemone.— I  do  not  object  to 
the  name  Aldboroagh  Anemone— I  think  it  is 
geoerally  recognised  and  catalogued  under  that 
name — bat  to  yoor  correspondent  wilting  it  "  Ald- 
boro'"  Anemone.  That  woald  identify  it  with 
Aldebnrgh,  In  SaSolk,  a  name  by  which  the  latter 
place  iB  generally  known.   I  woald  have  it  for  all 


A  wayaide  cottage  in  ConnvM  vUh  tiolanitm  jagminoideg  and  llnaes  gr-uiiug  over  the  front. 

Thb  OardcN  from  a  photograjth  by  Mr.  Wm.  Lid'jey,  Devoran. 


gr.'atly  admin-d  by  passing  tourists.  During 
the  siuuiner  this  Solanum  makes  an  enormous 
growth,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for 
protection  to  the  main  stems  through  the 
winter  and  is  pruned  close  to  the  wall  early  in 
March  ;  in  this  way  it  has  frequently  stood 
IS**  of  frost.  I  have  seen  so-called  Solanum 
jasminoides  grown  indoors  and  out  in  many 
places,  but  never  found  a  better  variety  either 
for  purity  of  colour  or  size  of  truss, 

Treli^sick,  Truro.  W.  Sanowin. 


Three  uaefiU.  old  climbing  plants.— My 

C9ttage  is  partly  covered  with  three  sBefnl  and 
not-ofteo-seen  climbing  plants.  I  allade  to  Cle- 
matis montaoa,  Lonicera  fragrans,  and  the  old 
Bcarlet  tmmpet  Honeysackle.  By  what  I  can 
learn,  they  have  been  planted  fully  fifty  years. 
The  Lonicera  often  opens  its  first  flowers  in  Janu- 
ary if  the  winter  is  a  mild  one.  Though  not  by 
any  means  a  showy  fiower,  it  has  much  real  beauty 
when  closely  examined.   As  its  name  implieB,  it 


time  associated  vith  Mr.  Ntflson's  Aldboro'igb,  as 
being  one  of  the  many  gdod  plants  distributed 
from  his  garden.  Although  umioabtedly  a  very 
Bne  form  of  A.  folgens,  the  latter  la  cumplelely 
dwarfed  in  aize  of  flower  and  height  of  fluwer- 
Ftalk  compared  with  it.  In  fact,  with  me  the  Ald- 
borougb  Anemone  has  almost  superseded  the  old 
variety,  a  few  roots  of  the  latter  being  left  more 
by  accident  ttian  design. — Wm.  Allan,  Qunton 
Park. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  IN  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  Rosea  suc- 
ceed best,  na  a  rule,  when  kept  entirely  by 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  house  or 
houaea  are  wholly  devoted  to  them,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  very  many  growers  con- 
sider them  a  nuisance  among  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, Orape  Vines,  and  such  like.  Roses 
being  so  liable  to  be  infested  by  green-fly  and 


red  spider  and  over-run  by  mildew,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  the  majority  of  growers  pre- 
fer to  keep  them  out  of  their  fruit  houses.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  cannot  be 
well  grown  in  fruit  houses  without  detriment 
to  the  other  crops,  and  I  will  go  even  further  and 
assert  that  the  combination  can  be  made  a  very 
profitable  one.  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  are 
naturally  much  the  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  none  more  so  than  Mar^chal  Niel 
and  the  good  old  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Lamar- 
que  treated  in  every  way  similarly  to  Mari^- 
chal  Niel  is  admirably  adapted  for  culture 
in  mixed  houses,  and  so  also  are  CUmbing  Ni- 
phetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Anna  Ollivier,  Mme.  Th^rSse  Levet, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  M'me.  Falcot.  For 
cutting  in  a  bud  state,  I'ldeal,  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, and  Safrano  can  bs  recommended.  All 
things  considered,  however,  the  tirsb  four 
named  are  the  best  for  growing  in  fruit 
houses,  these,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, being  the  least  widicted  to  mil- 
dew, besides  possessing  several  good 
qualities.  In  order  to  give  any  of  them 
fair  play,  they  ought  to  be  planted  at 
much  the  same  time  as  the  fruit  treas 
and  Vines  are.  Anyway,  it  is  quite 
unelesfl  to  attempt  establishing  them 
in  a  house  where  the  best  pirt  of  the 
ri)of  is  already  covered  with  either 
Vines  or  trees  ;  nor  will  they  long  re- 
main in  a  healthy,  pro6table  state  if 
they  do  not  get  a  fair  share  of  sun- 
shine and  light. 

If,  therefore,  Roses  must  be  grown 
in  fruit  houses,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Viiiea  or  fruit  trees  must  be  somewhat 
different  to  the  ordinary  methods.  Sup- 
pesiug  they  are  to  be  associated  with 
Vines,  the  houses  best  adapted  for  the 
purpoBo  are  those  Itnown  as  three- 
qa%rter  spnn-roofed,  the  Roses  occupy- 
ing the  back  wall  and  short  hip-roof, 
the  Vines  having  the  long  front  roof, 
and  planted  not  lesn  tlian  4  feet  apart. 
Djring  the  first  two  or  three  years 
the  Vines  will  not  unduly  shade  the 
Roses,  and  in  later  years  the  latter 
usually  hold  their  own.  Tea  Ruses  also 
succeed  wrll  against  the  back  walla  of 
lean-to  vineries  for  the  first  four  years 
after  tliese  and  the  Vines  ar<i  planted, 
but  the  time  comes  that  the  latter 
smother  the  Roses.  They  would  not  do 
so,  however,  if  they  were  trained  5  feet 
apart  and  the  laterals  stopped  at  the 
second  joint  beyond  the  bunches,  this  letting 
in  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  and  light  to  the 
back  walls.  Where  there  is  an  end  wall  to  a 
lean-to  or  span-roofed  vinery,  Roses  could  be 
planted  against  this  and  eventually  be  trained 
over  or  across  the  first  4  feet  of  roof.  In  a 
rectory  garden  that  I  sometimes  visit  a  lean-to 
house  is  divided  between  Vines  and  Rosea,  and  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  decide  which  half  of  the 
roof  gives  the  most  pleasure.  Just  now  MarC'chal 
Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  are  being  cut 
by  the  basketful,  whUe  later  on  a  serviceable 
lot  of  Grapes  will  be  forthcoming.  Personally, 
I  shoiUd  prefer  to  grow  Roses  with  Peach  and 
Nec  arine  trees  rather  than  Grape  Vines,  being 
under  the  impression  that  there  are  fewer  risks 
to  be  run  in  the  association.  In  this  case, 
again,  the  back  wall  and  short  hip-roof  of  a 
three-quarter  span  may  be  devoted  to  Rosea, 
the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  trained  over 
a  semi-circular  front  trellis.  If  more  fruit  and 
fewer  Roses  are  desired,  then  it  is  advisable  to 
partly  cover  the  back  wall  with  Peaches  and 
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Neoterines,  keeping  the  Boaes  together  at  one 
end.  Such  free-growing  Rosea  u  Mar^chal 
Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  LaDaarque,  and  OUtnbing 
Niphetos  may  also  be  planted  at  the  ends  and 
trained  along  three  wires  strained  immediately 
under  the  ndge  of  a  hip-roofed  house,  and  they 
might  be  grown  midway  between  the  trees 
over  the  toellises  and  up  tlie  back  walls  till 
they  are  crowded  out.  At  Canford  Manor, 
Wimborne,  another  and  better  arran^ment 
than  I  have  yet  alluded  to  is  attended  with  re- 
maricable  suoeesa.  The  house  in  whioh  Roses 
and  Peaches  are  grown  tcwether  is  a  rather 
lofby  leui-to  strncture,  the  height  at  the  back 
being  not  less  than  12  feet,  and  the  fnmt  lights 
about  6  feet  high.  This  height  admits  of  cross 
trellises  being  employed  with  adranb^e,  similar 
arrangements  n&t  answering  well  when  there  is 
less  head  room.  In  order  to  be  well  understood, 
I  must  point  out  that  these  trellises  are  taken 
across  the  house  at  right  angles  with  the  front 
and  reach  from  the  ground  up  to  the  roof, 
and  being  located  about  9  feet  apart,  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  light  reaches  the  trees 
trained  against  them,  and  also  those  growing 
against  the  back  wall.  Although  this  plan  is 
not  adopted  at  Canford  Manor,  ^ere  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Peach  and  Nectarines  being 

C'  ted  back  to  back  against  these  cross  tnh 
,  each  having  separate  netwwk  ot  wires  for 
bstuiing  them  to.  In  this  manner  more  trees 
can  be  grown,  or  more  fruiting  surface  allowed 
for  than  by  any  ocher  method  of  trainitkg,  and 
it  has  been  further  well  proven  at  Canfoid  that 
Har^'chal  Niel  Roses  may  also  be  grown  over 
the  roof  between  the  cross  trellis^.  Many 
ba^etfols  of  very  fine  blooms  hare  recently 
been  cut  from  the  Roeee,  and  the  growths  not 
being  thickly  trained,  gooid  crops  of  fruit  have 
set  on  the  Peach  and  Kectanne  trees.  The 
proper  way  to  treat  the  Marcchal  Niel  is  to  cut 
the  trees  hard  back  directly  after  flowering,  and 
they  then  form  fresh  extra  long  and  strong 
growths,  which  will  flower  throughout  their 
entire  length  the  following  season.  This  severe 
pruning  has  already  been  done  this  season  at  Gau- 
ford,  but  tiie  crops  on  the  frait  trees  will  be 
well  coloured  ana  probably  ripened  before  the 
Rose  shoots  shade  them  to  any  appredahle 
extent. 

In  each  and  every  case  the  Rosea  sucoeed 
much  the  best  when  planted  out.  They  are 
most  liable  to  fail  under  starvation  treatment, 
but  if  planted  in  a  &irl^  steong  compost  tiiey 
grow  viTOrooslyi  flowering  abundantly  acconl- 
mgly.  What  suits  Vines  or  Peaob  trees  is 
equally  acceptable  to  the  Roses.  Being  also 
similarly  wdl  attended  to  in  the  way  of  manur- 
ing and  watering,  their  good  health  will  be  well 
sustained.  Ashefore  stated,  thelovel^pure  white 
Lamarque  as  well  as  Mai^chal  Niel  ought  to 
be  freely  cut  back  after  flowering,  while  the 
Teas  should  be  pruned  moderately  hard  be- 
fore  they  commence  flowering,  the  finest 
blooms  being  moat  freely  produced  by  the 
strong  sucker-like  growths  caused  by  rather 
hard  pruning  and  liberal  treatment  at  the 
roots.  Green-fly  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
get  strongly  established  on  Roses  any  more 
than  on  the  Peach  trees,  and  moderately 
strong  fumigations  with  tobacco  paper,  given 
when  the  Peach  trees  axe  not  in  flower,  will 
usually  keep  them  free  of  this  pest  If  cold 
easterly  winds  can  play  direotly  on  the  young 
Rose  shoots,  mildew  will  inevitaUy  i^in  a 
foothold.  By  my  of  prevention  and  for  the 
good  of  the  occupants  of  Uie  house  gmerally, 
shut  out  cold  currents  of  air  as  much  as 
possible,  and  in  particular  avoid  opening  the 
front  lights  much  before  the  fruit  crops  are 
ripening.   A  free  use  of  flowers  of  snlphiir— 


the  affected  parts  being  well  coated  with  it— 
will  destroy  mildew  in  hot  weather,  and 
syringing  with  soapy  water  is  also  fairly 
effective.  Mildew  specifics  can  be  bought  or 
made,  but  these  are  apt  to  stain  the  wood- 
work of  the  house  badly.  Where  so  many 
err  is  in  planting  varietira  moat  liable  to  be- 
come badly  mildewed,  and  that,,  coupled  with 
starvation  treatment,  ia  the  principal  cause 
why  Bmes  and  Peaches  are  not  more  often 
seen  together  in  the  same  house. 

I.  M.  H. 


Tamer's  Orimaon  Bsmbler  Bose,  which 
has  been  ahowa  recently  at  several  exhibitions,  ia 
a  splendid  acqoisition  to  the  Polyantha  class.  We 
saw  it  last  jear,  vhea  first  shown,  and  this  year  it 
has  displayed  the  same  fine  cbMBcter,  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  this  Itose  is  of  Japanese 
origin.  It  was  broaght  to  England  by  an  en 
Ktneer  on  a  steamship  trading  to  that  coantry. 
A  flrst-class  certificate  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Royal  IIortioaltDral  Society  when  exhibited  at 
their  meeting  cm  July  8,  IftSo.  At  the  Bose  show 
held  at  the  Intemational  Hortlcultaral  Bxbibltion 
at  Earl's  Court  last  year  it  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal,  and  the  variety  fnUy  jostified  this  award. 
Crimson  Rambler  Rose  has  many  good  qualities. 
It  is  roboBt  in  growth,  making  vigorons  shoots  in 
comparatively  little  time,  and  the  fiowers  are  pro- 
duced in  bold  pyramidal  closters,  the  colocr  in- 
tense crimson.  Individnally  they  are  of  rosette- 
like form,  whilst  a  saccession  is  maintained  through 
the  season.  Its  freedom  is  remarkable  and  the 
colour  delightful,  a  rich,  glowing  crimson  shade 
without  a  trace  of  any  other  tone.  The  light  green 
distinctly  -  shaped  leaves  bring  oat  this  superb 
crimson  coloar.  Yor  rambling  about  in  the  garden 
and  for  spots  where  its  flowers  can  be  displayed  to 
fall  advantage  no  Bose  is  more  suitable. 

 It  was  a  very  happy  thought  which  led 

Mr.  G.  Turner  to  name  ms  brilliant  hued  climb- 
ing Polyantha  Rose  Crimson  Bambler.  With 
all  the  very  profose  blooming  habit  of  the  Poly- 
antha foriss,  the  variety  has  the  stout  raoning  or 
rambling  growth  of  the  Noisette  Lamarque.  So  far 
hardly  any  other  climbing  Rose  has  given  to  as  the 
rich  crimson  oolonr  of  this.  It  reminds  me  very 
maoh  of  a  very  ancient  sort  I  have  seen  at  Drop- 
more,  bat  the  namel  have  fbigottcn— a  rioh-colonred 
variety  that  well  needs  resasoitatlng.  Those  who 
prefer  closters  of  bloom  to  single  flowers  and  deep 
hoes  to  the  common  whites  and  salphars  or  creams 
will  be  delighted  with  Crimson  Rambler.  If 
climbing  Roses  could  be  grown  where  they  were 
less  formally  trained,  such  as  over  the  thatched 
roots  of  sheds  or  cottages,  over  old  fences  or 
hedges,  np  amongst  the  branches  of  trees — any- 
where indeed  ia  a  wild  state,  how  glorious  woald 
this  crimson  climbing  variety  look,  especially  if 
intermixed  with  some  of  the  old  climbers,  sacb  as 
Noisette  MaltiSora,  Janne  Desprez  or  Oloire  de 
Dijon  and  the  later  Cheshnnt  Hybrid.  Very  rongh 
treatment  Is  often  meted  oat  to  these  iree  and 
easy  oljmbers  when  th^y  are  oloidynailed  to  walls, 
or  tied  up  stiffly  to  poles,  or,  with  eqnal  predslon, 
to  rnstic  or  wire  arches.  They  get  far  too  muoh 
pnming.  Who  that  has  seen  some  old  Noisette 
that  has  been  let  alone  and  has  mounted  from  the 
cottage  porch  to  the  roof,  where  it  literally  langbs 
at  praners,  or  else  has  caaght  hold  of  the  Laurel 
hedge  and  from  thence  climbed  ap  amongst  tixe 
branches  of  the  overhanging  trees,  bat  has  then 
raalisedfar  more  of  the  innate  or  natatal  capacity 
of  climtbiog  Itoses  to  produce  beauty  than  even  a 
bondred  primly  proned  and  tied  plajits  have  any- 
where afforded.  The  Crimson  Rambler  should 
help  to  popularise  semi-wtld  Rose  planting. — A.  D. 

 This  is  a  splendid  addition  to  our  hardy 

Roses.  It  was  shown  in  beantifal  condition  at  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  last  week,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  Earl's  Court.  For  grouping  or  massing 
it  will  be  splendid,  its  brilliant  colour  bang  just 
what  is  wanted  in  the  kept  grtninds,  whilst  for  a 
wall  or  building  It  will  be  a  grand  aoqalsition. 
Not  oD^y  on  aooomt  of  Its  rich  crimson  ooumr  wiO 


it,  h<3  welcome,  bjt  for  its  freedom  of  groivt u  and 
its  free  and  cootinnoos  bloomiag  qnalities.  In  pots 
it  is  charming  and  equally  free  flowering.  The  cut 
blooms  of  the  Polyantha  Rose,  resembliog  a  well- 
grown  Pdargoninm,  have  a  <dicrmlng  effect  and 
will  no  doohfc  bs  la^Iy  nsed  for  taUe  decoration. 
It  is  stated  to  be  very  hardy  and  should  make  a 
grand  edging  plant  in  the  Rose  garden,  and  for 
pillar  or  trellis-work  it  will  be  much  appreciated. 
— G.  Wttheb. 

Hanging  labels  on  Boses,  &c.— Zinc  labels 
hong  on  small  twigs  ur  branches  by  copper  or  lead 
wires  often  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  killing  the 
part  of  the  plants  on  which  they  Iiang.  This  is 
particnlarly  noticeable  on  the  more  delicate  shoots 
of  Tea  Roses.  No  doubt  galvanic  action  Is  set  up 
in  rnist^  or  wet  weather  between  the  zinc  label 
aud  the  lead  or  copper  wire  on  whioh  it  hangs.  In 
fact,  lead  wires  are  very  often  foand  to  be  corroded 
through  in  a  myaterions  way.  Whether  galvanic 
action  would  affect  plants  or  not  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. The  chafing  of  the  wires  may  wear  through 
delicate  bark  and  thus  erpose  the  pith,  &c,  to  the 
action  of  frosts,  and  this  maj  be  the  causa  of  the 
perishing  of  the  twigs  or  brsAohes,  bat  <tf  the  fact 
there  can  be  no  doabt  If  so,  ground  labds  seem 
pr^erable.— J.  I.  R 


ROSES  AT  THE  DRILL  HALL. 

Thebb  were  a  few  very  Rood  Roses  at  the  meeting 
on  May  9,  some  coming  from  Mr.  F.  Cant,  of  Col- 
cbester,  Mr.  O.  Mount,  of  Canterbary,  and  from 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross.  The 
first  of  these  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  and  staged  a  grand  lot  of  blooms,  the  best 
of  which  were  Ume.  de  WatteviUe,  Ethel  Brown- 
low,  Rnbens,  Marie  van  Hoatte.  Mme.  lAmbard, 
Innoceote  Pirola,  Edith  Gifford,  Ernest  Metx,  Cleo- 
intra.  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  Francises 
Kroger  and  Mme,  Casin.  All  of  these  were  really 
excellent  examples  of  their  varieties,  and  drew 
much  attraction.  Good  as  these  Roses  were,  Mr. 
H.  Cannel],  of  Swanley,  showed  me  a  bloom  of  a 
doable  white  Begonia  that  far  surpassed  them  In 
parity  of  oolonr,  while  it  was  equally  as  large  and 
of  perfect  form.  Mr.  Mount  had  some  grand  ex- 
amples of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetoals,  foremost 
among  them  being  General  Jacqueminot,  Har^tial 
Niel,  Mrs,  J.  Laing,  Jean  Ducher,  Catherine  Mer- 
met, La  France,  Baroness  Rotliscbild,  The  Bride, 
Etfael  Brownlow,  Innocente  Pirola  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  Bnt  the  most  Interesthv  lot  of  Roses 
came  from  Waltham  Cross.  This  consisted  of  a 
group  of  new  Roses  and  some  cut  specimens.  One 
can  form  a  much  more  reliable  opinion  of  a  new 
Rose  wbeu  seen  on  the  plant  ttian  as  a  cut  fiower 
only.  The  plants  consisted  of  H.P.  Crimson 
Queen,  a  very  bright-coloared  Rose  oC  the  Sena- 
teur  Vaisse  class,  larger  and  not  quite  so  well 
formed  ;  still,  it  is  a  very  taking  Rose  and  cinite 
distinct.  H.P.  Spenser  was  also  shown  In  good 
form,  and  confirms  what  I  wrote  of  it  Isst  summer, 
when  I  said  that  neither  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe  nor 
Chester  was  it  shown  in  its  best  form.  Here  it 
was  even  better  than  at  the  Temple  show  of  last 
spring.  It  is  really  a  sterling  novelty  and  should 
be  in  every  oolieoiioo,  especially  tor  pot  onltnre. 
If  OSS  Zenobia  was  also  good,  hut  it  Is  too  double 
and  globular  in  form  to  fit  my  ideal  in  a  Hobs 
Rose.  HT.  Danmark  and  H.T.  Duchess  of  Albany 
are  two  more  of  the  La  France  type,  which  Mr. 
FaoI  has  already  added  to.  Clio,  described  as  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  more 
of  a  Hybrid  Tea  Rosa  It  is  a  grand  varietar,  and 
I  do  not  think  in  commerce  yet.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  combination  of  La  France,  Viscountess  FoIke* 
stone,  and  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa.  There  was 
one  exceptionally  good  flower,  most  of  the  others 
being  somewhat  thin,  but  aU  were  large  and  had 
evidently  possessed  the  grand  shape  of  the  fine 
bloom  already  noticed.  I  consider  Clio  one  of  the 
finest  new  Roses  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

AmniMt  the  out  blooms  the  following  were 
shown :  Medea,  a  beautitoUj^e  lemm-oDloared 
Rose ;  Oorinna  (recently  fl^recL4&  Tsa-OimHir). 
very  pntt]Pi$iaz{ld£x<M::|MK^mke  « 
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favourite  garden  R^Be ;  Gaatave  Pit^aneau,  8<i!i  - 
mander  and  Ulrich  BrunQer.  The  last  was  a 
splendid  example,  very  large  and  bright.  A  ailrer- 
gilt  medal  was  awarded  thi4  gronp.  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  not  seeing:  Princess  May,  shown  so 
well  by  Mr.  Paul  at  the  Temple  la*:!  year.  It  ii  a 
sweet  salmon  and  flesh  ooloar,  quite  distinct,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest-foUaged  Rosas  I  have  seen. 

B. 


WALL  BOSSa. 

Tbbsb  aie  looUng  better  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them,  and  we  are  now  almost  certain  of  an  excel- 
lent seasoD  as  far  as  they  go.  L'ldeal,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  all  Roses,  is  partlcnlarly  showy  and 
full  of  flower.  This  grand  Kolsette  is  aniqae 
and  thoroughly  distinct,  and  if  boand  down  to  one 
Rose  for  a  wall,  I  think  I  ehould  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. Climbing  NiphetOB  is  also  looking  much 
better  than  last  year.  Like  the  normnl  variety, 
this  grand  white  Rose  is  rather  delicate,  and 
suffers  raach  from  late  spring  frosts.  The  jonng 
buds  drop  eisily,  and  the  tips  of  soft  growth  are 
apt  to  torn  black  npon  the  least  check.  Owing  to 
the  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  Roses  on  walls  will 
need  attention  in  tfae  way  of  copioas  root  water- 
ings. Half  mnsares  in  this  leapect  are  qalte  nse- 
less— are,  in  fact,  iDjnrions.  A  dash  of  some 
stimalantln  the  water  after  the  first  portion  has 
been  applied  will  be  of  great  benefit.  Where  the 
soil  is  so  dry,  as  it  is  in  most  districts  at  present, 
it  is  not  well  to  give  liquid  manure  at  once,  it 
being  moch  safer  to  first  moisten  the  solL  It  is 
also  an  excellent  plan  to  give  Roses  on  walls  a 
good  syringing  with  soft  water  daring  sooh  dry 
weather;  it  not  only  brings  on  the  bloom  rapidly, 
bat  it  keeps  the  growth  free  from  insect  pesti  of 
all  kinds.  These  are  mach  more  prevalent  than 
usual  at  this  time  of  year,  and  will  demand  imme- 
diate attention.  Soft  water,  used  freely  and  with 
a  little  more  vigour  than  is  usoally  pat  behind  the 
syrii^,  will  be  foand  almost  as  effeotnal  as  the 
majority  of  Insecticides.  The  moistnre  relieves 
the  foliage  and  the  pores  of  the  leaves  are  kept 
open,  and  it  acta  in  the  same  beneficial  manner  as 
damping  down  the  walla  and  walks  of  a  Rose 
bsQse,  a  process  which  I  have  frequently  recom- 
mended in  these  pageo.  The  prospects  of  a  good 
Tea  Rose  show  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  June  nest  are 
now  very  promising,  uid  it  wonld  seem  that  a  rare 
Ireat  is  la  store  for  lovers  of  this  charming  sec- 
tion. No  flowers  are  more  chaste  in  colour  or 
more  delicate  in  the  blending  of  one  soft  shttde 
into  another  than  are  the  majority  of  the  Teas 
pnd  Noisettes,  and  few  have  been  so  mnch  Im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  strong-growing  shoots 
of  climbing  Teas  aod  Noisettes  will  need  seenring. 
Do  not  UvA  these  to  the  wall  too  firmly.  A  slight 
support,  allowing  them  to  gently  sw^  in  the  air, 
will  tend  to  a  much  better  development  ot  their 
growth,  and  upon  this  the  next  year's  crop 
entirely  depends.  R. 


T«a  Bow  Ume.  Bravyor  alba  roaea.— If 

this  is  an  old  kind,  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  it, 
and  I  am  reminded  of  its  beaoty  in  a  pleasing  way 
through  the  receipt  of  a  fine  flower  sent  for  nam- 
ing by  a  gardener  who  picked  up  a  shoot  in  a 
neighbooring  garden,  stmck  it,  and  he  has  had  a 
good  plant  in  a  pot  for  several  jears.  The  petals 
are  rather  thin,  and  in  a  wet  time  It  does  not  make 
much  disjJay  out  of  doors ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a 
grand  Rose,  and  I  should  say  excellent  for  pots. 
The  flowers,  which  droop,  are  large  and  fall,  well 
formed,  almost  white,  bat  with  a  flesh-pink  centre. 
—A.  H. 

Boae  Harriaon'a  Tellow. — Among  the  early 
blooming  Roses,  this,  as  might  be  expected,  makes 
ft  rich  glow  of  colour,  the  rich  haed  bads  and 
paler  blooms  clustering  all  along  the  shoots.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  lovely  early  Roses  which  need 
no  spei^  care  and  onltnre,  that  the  marvel  is  that 
they  are  not  more  often  leen.  Harrison's  Yellow 
and  the  Scotch  Yellow  are  perfectly  charming  on 
aonny  banks,  where  tfae  better  or  rather  cfaoioer 
Itoses  wonld  have  no  chance  at  alL  Thry  should 


be  regar.led  as  ordinary  flovering  shrnbs,  for  once 
planted  they  are  best  left  alone  beyond  such  little 
attenrion  as  the  thinning  out  of  old  weak  wood. 
Anything  like  severe  annual  pruning  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  means  the  destruction  of  parts  of 
their  great  dispUy  of  bloom. 

Boae  Efttilie  Dupuy. — Oloire  de  Dijon  is  so 
oM  and  deservedly  popu&r,  that  the  rule  is  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  Hose  far  above  its  fellows ;  but  if  the 
tenth  be  told,  there  are  several  of  the  IMjon 
race  more  free  blooming  than  the  origiaal 
parrat,  and  not  in  any  degree  Inferior  to  it,  irailst 
S3m3  wonld  declare  them  superior.  One  of  these 
Is  Emilie  Dopny.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  appeared 
in  Thb  Gakdbn  of  Hay  10, 1890.  Its  flowers  are 
lai^e  and  fall,  and  when  half  expanded  have  a  de- 
ligbtrnl  ndti  glow  of  buff  colour  internally.  Many 
Sowers  have  been  open  daring  the  first  fortnight, 
and  with  the  fine  weather  thi^  have  lasted  much 
longer  than  Roaes  aanally  do.  It  is  an  old  kind, 
raised  by  Lsvet  In  1870,  but  not  only  is  it  uncom- 
mon in  gardens,  but  the  name  does  not  appear  In 
the  lists  of  some  ot  the  lai^est  trade  growers,  who 
generally  have  and  offer  aU  theiy  think  worthy.— 
A.  H. 

Rose  Ouatavel^Piganeau. — Oving  to  this  va^ 
riety  liaviog  won  soch  high  honours  two  years  ran- 
ning  at  tlM  Mati<mal  Itoee  Society's  exhibitions, 
both  metropolitan  and  provincial,  it  Is  certain  to 
be  much  sought  after.  I  would  warn  my  readers 
that,  good  as  the  blooms  undoubtedly  are,  this 
variety,  like  Horace  Yemet  and  a  few  more,  is  far 
from  a  good  grower.  I  could  never  recommend  it 
to  one  who  does  not  require  an  exhibition  bloom. 
It  certainly  transplants  badly.  Is  of  only  moderate 
growth  and  decidedly  tender  In  oonstltntion.  In 
planting  Oastave  Piganean,  I  would  advise  that  a 
young  grafted  plant  of  this  season's  working  be 
turned  oat  of  a  pot.  Such  a  plant  will  grow  away 
at  once  and  become  established  during  the  coming 
summer.  I  tried  a  few  in  this  way  last  season  and 
they  are  mnch  better  now  than  those  transplanted 
in  the  ordinary  way. — R. 


ordinary  purposes  of  cut  flowers  and  garden  deco- 
ration, naturally  grown  trasses  are  mnch  moreose- 
fal  and  showy.  Roses  for  show  need  mnch  higher 
cultivation  and  far  more  attention  than  the  average 
amateur  can  afford  them.  Liquid  manure,  as 
well  as  heavy  and  unpleasant  surface-dressings  of 
manure  are  necessary.  A  friend  of  mine  likens  a 
neighbour's  Rose  garden  to  a  cow  yard,  and  de- 
clares be  has  no  [deasare  whatever  in  looking  over 
the  same.  There  la  certainly  mnoh  to  be  said 
against  growing  for  ezhibitini.  bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  nw  extra  good  blooms  are  more  [deaslng 
andsatisfactoiytoBomegrowars.  R. 


PREPARING  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Whilb  fully  aware  that  some  of  our  most  enthusi- 
astic rosariana  are  quite  against  growing  for  exhi- 
bit! ^n,  a  few  notes  on  the  preparation  for  the 
coming  campaign  may  not  be  oat  ot  place.  Boxes 
need  overhauling  and  repaiilog.  Few,  except 
those  who  travel  the  country  with  Roses  for  exhi- 
bition, are  aware  bow  much  the  boxes  get  injured, 
or  bow  quickly  they  look  shabby.  A  clean  bo^, 
fresh  venlant  Mos5,  clearly  written  name  cards, 
and  a  general  neatness  and  finish  throughout  will 
often  turn  the  tables  when  competiiion  is  close. 
Indee'1, 1  believe  a  few  points  are  suppose:!  hy  the 
N.R.  Sodety  to  be  allowied  fortiwse.  Now,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  ends  we  can  all  obtain,  whether  we 
are  good  growers  of  Roses  or  not',  I  would  advise 
that  no  time  be  lost  in  looking  over  and  preparing. 
Personally,  I  am  much  more  fond  of  a  loose  and 
badly  shaped  Rose  ot  the  sweet  Socrates  class 
than  of  the  formal  and  perfect  shape  aimed  at  b; 
the  exhibitor.  Grand  as  each  blooms  are,  they  do 
not  fit  in  so  well  for  va«es  or  any  other  decorations. 
Bat  If  one  is  going  in  for  show  blooms,  a  tew  neces- 
sary details  mu6t  be  attended  to  at  once.  Many 
of  our  finest  show  Roses  are  of  little  service  for 
such  an  end  anless  grown  especially  with  that 
object  Hme.  Cusin,  Mme.  de  WatteviUe,  Bthel 
Brownlow,  Anna  Ollivier,  Rubens,  and  others  which 

ftrodnce  flower-bods  very  freely  all  need  more  or 
ess  thinning  if  grand  blooms  are  to  be  the  result. 
The  earlier  you  can  pick  ont  the  side  buds  and  the 
fewer  blooms  you  have  on  the  plant,  the  better  the 
remaning  fiowers  will  come. 

You  will  very  seldom  obtain  a  really  good  exhi- 
bition bloom  of  the  free-fiowering  varieties  unless 
yon  thin  out  the  side  budd,  and  confine  your  plant 
to  a  few  flowers.  This  is  one  of  the  ohief  com- 
plaints ot  many  Rose  lovers  against  growing 
blooms  for  exhibition,  and  I  am  quite  at  one  with 
them  on  the  point.  We  often  destroy  a  variety  or 
its  chief  characteristics  in  its  natural  stste  simply 
to  obtain  a  few  extra  fine  flowen.  For  the  more 


Among  tbe  Boaea.— A  season  snoh  as  the 
present  one  has  effects  altogether  in  opposition  to 
those  ot  average  years.  Everything  is  early,  and 
it  is  amasimr  to  read  from  the  pen  ot  "  D.  T.  F." 
that  whilst  Boses  in  hot  borders  and  on  walls  have 
responded  to  the  extra  heat,  in  tbe  open  beds  and 
boraers  they  have  followed  tbe  calendar  ratho' 
than  the  season.  It  seemed  so  to  me  at  first,  bat 
the  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  experience 
of  a  number  ot  years  has  enabled  us  to  fix  a  date 
when  the  all-Important  detail  of  pruning  may  be 
performed  with  safety,  and  no  doubt  many  dwart 
Roses,  especially  Teas,  have  been  pnined  little 
more  than  a  numth.  After  tbe  young  shoot*  had 
burst,  however,  it  WM  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  rapid  growth  of  wood  and  develomnent  of  hod, 
and  to  contrast  these  with  those  of  other  years  with 
their  sundry  and  manifold  checks.  Have  we  not 
often  looked  with  special  favour  npon  those  Roses 
that  have  hastmed,  as  it  were,  to  awt  a  roMless 
Jane,  and  found  the  majority  ot  them  too  often 
among  the  Bln|^e  or  semi-double  kinds?  This  jear 
Rosa  aoionlans  has  given  an  abondant  bloom  in 
April ;  the  Japan  Rose,  many  other  species,  and  tbe 
Sweet  Brier  are  aU  in  flower  ktetore  the  middle  of 
Hay,  and  on  May  15, 1  cat  from  plants  in  the  open 
beds  bads  of  Satrano,  Panline  Labonte,  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Ume.  Berard,  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  Many  other  kinds  are  far  advanced,  and 
as  the  season  proceeds  we  shiUl  find  everything  at 
variance  with  onr  calendars,  for  no  check  short  of 
something  absolutely  disastrous  will  now  materially 
stop  their  rapid  advance  towards  blooming.  Never 
before  have  we  had  snch  a  feast  of  Lamarque  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  as  re- 
gards the  inflnence  of  hot  dtr  weather  npon  the 
endurance  of  the  blooms.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  them  hang  so  long  npon  the  plants. 
Some  fiowers  that  were  opening  in  the  last  days  ot 
April  remained  upon  the  plants  full  blown*  bat 
fresh,  in  tbe  middle  of  May.  But  the  Roses,  like 
everything  else,  woold  be  better  for  a  shower  it 
only  to  dean  thism.  In  onr  nu^nre-bolding  soil 
they  have  not  snffered  at  the  root,  but  that  pest 
of  fine  dry  weather  when  shoots  are  yonng  and 
jnicy— tfae  green-9y— is  very  mncfa  in  evidence.— 
A  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— R08BS. 


Boae  DucheEBO  d'Aueratadt,  belnn^nfr  to 
the  (iloirc  de  Dijou  class,  is  a  free-gmiting  variety. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  paler  }ollow  ihsn  in  tb  esse  ot 
Ilenricttfi  do  Beauveaa,  the  bud  having  a  slight  tint 
of  nankeen. 

SoBO  Bardou  Job  (Nabonnand,  1887)  is  one  of 
the  new  semi-doable  Rosfs  that  have  come  into  great 
favour  of  late.  It  is  a  Sjrbrid  Tas,  very  distinct  and 
hardy,  a  good  grower  and  of  a  bright  and  almost  gIow< 
ing  crimson  shade,  very  sweetly  scented. 

Rose  Henriotte  do  BeauToan  is  now  very 
good  on  n  wall  with  me.  It  is  a  very  vigorous  grower 
of  tbe  Gloire  de  Dijon  class,  free-flowering,  gonemlly 
produced  ungly  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  was 
the  last  Rose  introduced  by  M.  Lacharme. — A. 

Boae  Iiady  Henry  Groavenor'  (Bennett, 
1K>2)  IB  by  far  the  l>c8t  of  the  newer  Hybrid  Teas.  It 
is  of  tlio  fcime  style  of  growth  as  Augoatino  Guineas. 
sona,  enoeptionally  free -flowering,  tmbricalcd  form; 
colour  blusli-wbile,  with  a  delicate  peach  eliading. 
Altogether  a  grand  Bo«o  and  a  fine  addition  tjp  this 
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HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS  AND 

SHRUBS  IN  SHALL  GARDENS. 

Thb  former  are  at  timeBi  I  think,  frequently 
overiooked.  Just  now  the  prevailing  uiought 
with  many  is  that  of  filling  the  beds  and  borders 
for  the  summer  months,  and  that,  too,  with 
tender  plants  that  will  only  last  Id  beauty  for  a 
abort  period.  The  occupation  of  flower  beds 
and  borders  in  small  gardens  with  several  plants 
of  any  individual  kind  seems  to  me  bo  be  a 
waste  of  the  room.  For  instance,  a  blaze  of 
scarlet  or  pink  Geranium  will  make  a  consider- 
able show,  but  this  glare,  methinks,  cannot  be 
really  called  beautiful.  I  would  in  a  small  gar- 
den infinitely  prefer  variety  to  a  mass  of  any 
one  kind  merely  to  obtain  a  gay  display.  I  con- 
sider that  the  planting  of  tender  plants  in  our 
gardens  has  been  earned  much  too  far,  and  that 
to  tiie  exoloaion  frequently  of  well-proven  hardy 
flowers.  What  I  would  aim  at  more  is  a  aucces- 
uon  of  flowers  from  the  appeatanoe  of  the 
Snowdrop  and  Crocus  till  the  last  of  the  Chiy- 
asnthemums  has  been  out  off  by  the  autumn 
frosts.  For  instance,  what  a  variety,  and  that 
most  beautiful,  too,  there  is  now  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Daffodils  with  a  season  of  no  mean 
length.  Then  there  are  the  various  kinds  of 
Iris,  which,  too,  have  a  most  prolonged  season, 
heine  plants  of  comparatively  easy  culture. 
Another  flower,  of  modeal  pretensions,  it  is  true, 
is  ths  Pansy,  which  is  in  flower  some  time  be- 
fore the  spring  frosts  have  ceaied  to  cause  us 
any  trouble.  For  flowering  later  on  there  are 
the  herbaceous  Phloxes,  nie  herbaceous  Sun- 


Fig.  No.  2. 

Lozenge-shaped  glase  brieka  with  straight  ehannela. 


flowers,  with  their  nearly  allied  neighbours,  the 
Rudbeckias  and  Harpalium  rigidum  ;  whilst  for 
the  late  autumn  there  are  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  the  late  kinds  of  Pyrethrum  and  the 
Chzysantheniums.  The  season  of  the  latter 
popular  flower  is  now  considerably  prolonged, 
the  earliest  with  me  showing forflower  in  June. 
Sufficient  attention  is  not  often  given  to  the 
huge  family  of  hardy  annuals ;  these  alio 
afibrd  awide  range  of  succession  at  flowering ; 
Sweet  Peas,  for  instance,  Nemophila  insignia, 


the  Scabious,  the  Poppies  (both  annual  and  pe- 
rennial), the  Coreopsis  and  the  old-fashioned 
plants  of  cotti^  gardens,  the  Stock,  the  Mig- 
nonette, and  Love-lies-bleeding,  with  climbing 
annuals,  aa  Tro^eolum  canarienBe  and  others. 
Carnations  and  Pinks  claim  our  nodoe.  The 
former  has  during  the  past  winter  been  severely 
punished  in  pla^s  most  exposed.   I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  risk 
the  stock  of  these  handsome  flowers  altt^ther 
out  of  doors.    I  woidd  at  least  have  some  young 
plants  in  cold  frames  as  a  safeguard  against  any 
loss  to  a  serious  extent    Pinks  are  hardier  and 
do  not  give  so  much  trouble,  save  that  the 
plants  themselves  oftentimes  ^ord  a  refuge  to 
slugs  and  snails.   Of  hard^  flowering  evergreen 
shrubs  the  Rhododendron  is  one  of  the  finest,  but 
in  suburban  gardens  it  does  not  always  thrive 
well.    I  find  one  of  the  most  reliable  to  be  R. 
Everestianum,  a  form  of  R.  cataw- 
biense,  which  is  hardy,  grows  well, 
and  flowers  profnaely  when  afforded 
a  fair  amount  of  attention.   The  Kal- 
mia,  i.e.,  K.  latifolia,  and  Andromeda 
floribunda  are  both  failures  within 
the  fog  radius  ;  they  may  live  in  the 
most  favoured  positions,  but  rarely 
flower  well.    Of  the  deciduous  flower- 
ing shrubs  there  is  a  good  choice  of 
the  Azaleas;  the  old  pontics  is  still 
one  of  the  best;  the  varieties  of  A. 
mollis  flower  rather  too  soon  in  the 
open  ;  hence  oftentimes  they  are  cut 
off  by  sprine;  frosts. 

Berberis  Aquifolium  (Mahonia)  is  an 
excellent  evergreen,  flowering  freely, 
with  numerous  clusters  of  blue-black 
berries  afterwards ;  it  also  provides 
very  useful  foliage  of  a  bronzy  shade 
or  dark  green  wit^  age  for  arranging 
with  cut  flowers.  The  Magnolias  are 
fine  flowering  shrubs,  but  in  small 
gardens  I  would  prefer  to  grow  them 
against  a  wall.  The  Ezmoath  variety 
of  M.  grandiflora  and  the  Yulan,  or 
M.  conspicua,  are  two  ol  the  best,  the 
former  an  evergreen,  tJio  latter  being 
deciduous.  The  Veronicas  are  too 
tender  to  be  relied  upon  in  aver- 
age gardens.  Of  other  flowering 
jnants  of  a  deciduous  character  note 
should  be  taken  of  Weigela  rosea, 
Cercis  siliquastrum  (the  Judas  Tree), 
Ctiimonanthus  fragrans,  which  al- 
though a  shrub  should  be  grown  against  a 
wall,  so  as  to  protect  its  flowers  from  the  frost. 
Pyrus  japonica  (an  old  plant)  should  be  more 
grown  ;  Uie  several  varieties  of  Pyma  malus 
(the  I^rtmouth  Crab),  P.  prunifolia  (the  Si- 
berian Crab),  and  P.  sinensis  (the  Chinese 
Crab)  all  make  fine  flowering  trees  of  moderate 
size.  The  shrubby  Spiroas  supply  us  with 
several  beautiful  objects  when  m  flower;  S. 
Lindleyana  and  S.  aruefoUa  are  two  of  tiie  best. 
Of  flowering  climbing  plants  the  Clematises  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  recommenda- 
tion ;  one  does  not,  however,  see  so  much  of 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  (the  winter-flowering  Jas- 
mine). The  climbing  vara,  of  Hmeysuckle  are 
also  worthy  of  more  consideration.  Upon  a 
wall  with  a  north  or  east  aspect  Crat^us 
Pyracantha  should  have  a  ^lace.  For  a  west 
wall  Escallonia  macrantha  will  thrive  and  flower 
well  ;  being  an  evergreen  with  glossy  green 
leaves,  it  looks  well  when  not  in  bloom.  Garrya 
elliptica  with  its  catkin-like  inflorescences  in 
the  early  spring  is  an  attractive  feature.  Of 
climbing  plants  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
foliage,  note  should  be  made  of  Ampelopeis 
Veitchi,  and  of  the  smaller-leaved  Ivies  in 
preference  to  our  old  friend  tiie  Irish  Ivy, 


which  if  allowed  scope  will  aooa  ocoupy 
too  mnoh  ipaM  in  a  small  garden  to  tax 
ezolnston  of  better  things,  save  when  it  is 
needed  far  a  screen.  Asara  microphylla  makes 
a  beautiful  wall  plant  with  its  minute  Coton- 
eaater-like  foliage.  Another  plant,  Euonymua 
radicans  variegatas,  which  when  trailing  upon 
the  ground,  as  it  is  usually  seen  growing,  will  if 
trained  to  a  wall  develop  into  quite  a  different 
character  with  leaves  three  or  four  times  the 
size.  Of  eveigreen  plants  besides  those  named, 
I  would  draw  attention  to  Cerasus  rotundifolia 
as  one  of  the  best  types  of  the  common  Laurel, 
whilst  the  Myrtle-leaved  form  of  the  Portugal 
Laurel  is  worthy  of  extended  culture.  Aucuba 
japonica  does  not  require  any  recommen- 
dation, but  I  would  add  that  it  can  be 
easily  increased  from  layers  where  tne  shoots 
can  be  pegged  down  upon  the  soil.  Bolliee, 
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Fig.  No.  1. 
Bexttjonal  glata  brieit. 

too,  are  grown  in  large  numbers,  but  if  the 
variegated  varieties  such  as  Golden  Queen,  and 
Silver  Queen  were  planted  more,  we  should  have 
something  to  enliven  the  more  sombre  and 
prevailing  dark  green  of  many  evergreens.  The 
Golden  Yew  in  another  valuable  shrub  which 
I  would  plant  much  more  extensively  than  the 
common  green  kind.  Lignstrum  japonicum 
(the  Japanese  Privet)  is  much  snperior  to  the 
common  sort.  As  a  dwarf  plant  of  Holly-like 
eharactw,  Osmanthus  ilicif^tlius  in  its  variooa 
forms  requires  recommendation,  beinga  reliiUile 
shrub.  As  a  plant  to  occupy  any  out-of-the- 
way  comer,  the  Buteher's  Broom  (Rubcus  acu- 
leatus)  should  be  grown.  Amongst  the  de- 
ciduous shrubs  there  are  several  with  folii^^ 
of  an  ornamental  character  that  would  asso- 
ciate well  with  the  variegated  Maple.  For 
instance,  the  copper  Filbert  is  rarely  seen, 
bnt  its  dark  metellic-looking  foliage  is  most 
effective.  Prunus  Pissardi  is  bting  more 
grown,  proving  itself  to  be  an  excellent 
shrub,  bearing  cutting  well.  The  golden  varie- 
gated Dogwood  (ComuB  mas)  is  a  good  contrast 
to  the  foregoing.  The  common  Snowberry  is  a 
weed,  so  tt  speak,  in  nuny  gardens,  but  Sym- 
'  -•  ikariB.^i^^p@gy^.j(^eo. 
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tire  plant  in  the  autumn  as  it  aaaumea  its 
deeper  tinti.  Of  oonifexs,  it  is  necesaazy  to 
give  advice  so  aa  to  limit  the  kinds  for  small 
anburban  gardens  to  those  which  are  linown 
to  succeed  at  least  fairly  well.  But  few  of 
the  Fir  tree  family  are  really  reliable  within 
the  range  of  fog  and  smoke,  as  we  experience 
it  to  our  own  personal  discomfort  so  often 
during  the  winter  season.  Three  of  the  best 
are  t^e  foUowiag,  viz.,  the  Austrian  Pine 
(Pinus  austriaoa),  with  its  dense  dark  green 
foliage  and  sturdy  growth  ;  the  Himalayan  Pine 
(P.  exceUa),  of  a  much  lighter  shade  of  green, 
with  long  drooping  foliage  ;  and  P.  Cembra, 
another  European  species  of  erect  growth,  de- 
veloping into  a  specimen  slowly.  These  may  alt 
be  considered  as  reliable,  not  sufferiug  so  much 
as  the  Deodar  (Cedrua  Deodara).  Fortunately, 
Araucaria  imbncata  (the  Chili  Pine)  still  holds 
out  and  does  well  where  the  soil  is  good  (being 
drained  if  veiy  wet).  The  great  variability  of 
this  fine  plant  is  what  detracts  most  from  its 


de  la  Malmaison,  oue  of  the  oldest,  yet 
still  one  of  the  beat  light  Roses  for  the  gar- 
garden.  Of  the  dark  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I  have 
found  Maurice  Bemardin  one  of  the  best,  being 
of  good  constitution ;  of  yellows,  Celine  Fores- 
tier  is  a  free-flowering  sort,  also  a  good  grower. 
The  dwarf-growing  Tea-scented  kinds  are  some- 
what  tender ;  Marie  van  Houtte  and  Catherine 
Mermet  are  two  of  the  best.  Of  the  Koses 
which  only  flower  in  the  early  summer  months, 
Charles  Law  son,  Coupe  d'H6W  and  PaulPerras 
are  all  to  be  recommended  ;  these  make  splen- 
did  pillar  Roses  or  for  training  over  arches, 
where  their  vigorous  growth  can  have  good 
scope.  The  climbing  Roses,  as  tiio  varieties  of 
Bounault,  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Evergreen,  are 
all  fine  subjects  of  a  free-growing  character.  Of 
the  miniature  kinds,  particular  note  should  be 
taken  of  Perie  d'Or,  White  Pet,  Mignonette 
and  Paquerette,  all  varieties  of  the  Polyantha 
Rose  ;  these  take  but  little  room,  yet  flower 
profusely. 

Ornamental  Grasses  and 

 _'  Bamboos. 

These  are  splendid  additions  to 
a  garden.  The  following  are  hardy 
kinds,  viz,  :  Bambusa  Metake,  a 
fine  plant ;  Elymus  glaucifolius, 
of  a  distinct  glaucous  colour  ;  Eu- 
lalia  japonica  variegata,  a  Grass 
often  grown  in  pots,  but  quite 
hardy ;  E.  japonica  zebrina,  another 
form,  but  quite  distinct.  These 
plants  give  a  tropical  appearance, 
are  easily  kept  within  bounds,  save 
the  first-named,  which  is  rather  dis- 
posed to  grow  strongly  in  good  soil. 
Two  other  kinds  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded, viz.,  Arundo  conspicua, 
after  the  style  of  the  Pampas 
Grass,  but  flowering  earlier,  and 
Stipa  pennata  (the  Feather  Grass). 
Fbknb  and  Rockwore. 
A  great  amount  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  beauty  is  derived  from  a 
well-arranged  rockery.  It  may ; 
include  not  only  Ferns,  which  of 
the  hardier  kinds  thrive  well  and 
last  for  several  yean  in  good  con- 
farto/a  hoiue  glazed ynth  f^s  hrieka,  and  exhibit^  at  Oenma  difcion.  but  many  flowering  plants 
b^M^:j  FSir^"^  "  also  niiy  be  included,  as  siveral  of 

the  Saxifrages,  the  hardy  Primulas, 


popularity.  Frequently  a  plant  if  purchased 
whilst  still  small  will  develop  into  an  inferior 
form  with  a  tall  growth,  but  destitute  of  side 
branches  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  hand- 
some. Of  the  CupressuB  family,  no  variety 
surpasses  C.  Lawsoniana  in  its  numerous  and 
diverse  forms  ;  it  is  also  a  good  suburban  plant. 
So  are  the  common,  the  Yir^ian  and  the 
Chinese  Junipers  (J.  communis,  J.  virginica, 
and  J.  chinensis).  For  a  few  years  also  the 
popular  Japanese  conifers,  as  represented  by 
the  Retinospora,  will  thrive  well.  The  essen- 
tial advantage  of  these  beautiful  plants  lies  in 
their  very  compact  growth,  whilst  those  with 
golden  tinta,  as  R.  filifera  aurea  and  R.  obtusa 
aurea,  are  extremely  rich  in  their  colouring 
until  the  dense  fogs  mar  their  brightnesa  in 
many  gardens. 

Roses. 

To  do  this  (the  queen  of  flowers)  justice,  a 
fuller  paper  would  be  none  too  much.  I  woiUd, 
however,  enumerate  a  few  which  I  have  found 
to  do  well  in  these  localities,  viz. ,  La  France,  the 
best  Rose  in  its  way,  profuse  in  flowering  and 
very  hardy  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  of  course  ;  but 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  a  paler,  and  Mme.  Berard,  a 
darker  form,  may  also  be  included ;  Souvenir 


and  numerous  sorts  of  bulbous 
plants.  Other  good  things  are  the  Aubrietiaa, 
which  make  a  dense  |[reen  carpeting,  being 
very  profuse  in  flowering  at  ttus  season  of 
the  year;  Lithospermum  prostratum,  a  dwarf 
shrubby  plant  with  brilliant  blue  flowers,  is 
very  hardy ;  the  alpine  Phloxes,  chiefly  varie- 
ties of  P.  setaoea,  are  of  compact  growth  and 
quit-e  a  mass  of  colour  when  in  bloom ;  the 
Hepatioas  are  all  worthy  of  note. 

FBun  Trees  in  Small  Gardens. 

I  only  allude  to  these  for  the  sake  of  the 
beauty  they  display  whilst  in  flower.  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  why  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums 
should  not  be  planted  in  our  shrubberies.  If 
they  yield  but  a  sparse  crop  even,  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  their  flowers.  In  the  case  of 
Apples,  for  instance,  there  is  quite  a  study  in 
the  various  shades  of  colour  in  different  kinds, 
whilst  of  Pears  the  Jargonelle  has  a  truly 
handsome  flower.  Standud  Morello  Cherries 
are  a  fine  sight  when  in  blooni,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  crop  of  fruit  in  due  course.  tVhen 
growiag  fruit  trees  among  shrubs,  I  would  not 
advise  any  formal  style  of  training  at  all, 
planting  standards  of  each  kind  in  preference 
to  any  other  form  of  tree  as  usually  sold. 

SUBUBBAN. 


FALCONNIER'S  GLASS  BRICKS. 

These  bricks,  or  rather  blocks,  have  been  in 
use  for  several  years  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
where  M.  Falconnier  (the  patentee)  lives,  as 
well  as  in  the  neighbouring  cantons.  They 
are  madn  of  glass,  blown,  like  bottles,  hollow, 
but  without  either  neck  or  spout,  and  hermeti- 
cally closed.  Several  shapes  are  in  use  ;  the 
two  most  approved  of  are  the  hexagonal  (fig. 
1)  and  the  lozenge-shaped  ones.  Of  these 
latter  two  kinds  are  made,  the  one  fig.  3a 
with  straight  channels  or  furrows,  and  fig. 
3a  with  channels  in  the  shape  of  rings  or 
circles.  Their  principal  features  are  their 
extreme  lightness,  their  transparency,  or  rather 
their  tran^ucency,  for  though  they  let  the  light 
pass  very  freely,  the  objects  which  are  placed 
behind  can  be  seen  only  as  shapeless  dim 
shadows.  The  air  they  contain  not  only  acts 
as  a  very  good  isolator  against  humidity,  but 
also  as  an  excellent  preventive  against  frost 
as  well  as  heat,  and,  besides,  makes  these 
bricks  impervious  to  sound.  With  these 
qualities,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  may  be 
used  in  various  ways— for  greenhouses,  hot- 
houses, conservatories,  verandahs,  kiosks,  stair- 
cases, passages,  and  for  covering  courts ;  in  fact, 
for  closing  and  covering  places  where  light  is 
neceseary  or  desirable,  and  where  an  even  and 
regular  temperature  is  an  object. 

On  a  visit  to  the  inventor,  M.  Falconnier, 
architect  at  Nyon  (Canton  de  Vaud,  Switzer- 
land), I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  different 


Fig.  No.  a. 

Loxenge-skaped  gla«8  bricks  u^th  ehantitla  in  the 
shape  of  rings  or  circles. 


applications  of  iheae  bricka,  some  of  which  I 
will  briefly  mention. 

1.  A  propagating  house  in  a  florist's  garden. 
The  roof  forms  a  vault  entirely  bmlt  with 
bricks  No.  1  without  any  iron  frame  at  all ;  the 
vault  is  strong,  three  men  can  easily  stand  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  shelves  to  receive  plants  are 
fixed  inside  to  an  iron  ridge-pole.  The  light 
is  excellent.  The  upper  side  of  these  bricks  is 
oonvex  (fig.  1b)  with  channels  or  furrows  (fig.  1a), 
which  give  to  the  whole  a  peculiar  aspect  and 
prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  passing  straight 
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through  and  hurtiog  the  plants.  The  lower 
or  bottom  aide  of  these  bricks  haa  ^ao 
aeveral  channels  or  farroTS  (fig.  Ic)  along- 
side which  the  condensed  vapour  of  the 
house  'Jniee  in  French)  runs  down  instead  of 
falling  down  in  drops.  A  trial  made  at  the 
Pare  de  la  I6te  d'or,  the  public  garden  at 
Lyons,  has  shown  the  superiority  of  these 
bricks  to  the  ordinary  glass  roofing.  A  propa- 
gating house  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  roofed  with  Falconnier's  bricks,  the  other 
covered  with  ordinary  glass  ;  the  same  boiler 
heated  both  parts.  The  ordinary  glass  was  pro- 
tected with  straw  mats,  but  the  bricks  had  no 
proteotion.  During  the  night  the  heat  fell 
much  more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  ; 
Mid,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  sun  was  shining 
the  thermometer  was  raised  much  more  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  Thus  the  result  can 
be  summed  up  as  follows  :  More  regularity  in 
the  temperature,  consequently  economy  of  fuel. 

2.  A  conservatory  built  at  a  gentleman's 
house,  and  communicating  with  tJie  parlour  and 
drawing-room  ;  the  three  walls  with  Falconnier's 
bricks  (fig.  2),  with  several  windows  with 
ordinary  glass  panes  to  have  a  view  of  the  lake. 
The  phmts  have  thriven  very  well,  and  the  lady 
of  the  house  assured  me  that  it  was  the  most 
agreeable  place  in  the  house,  and  that  it  had 
been  used  the  whole  winter  as  a  parlour  and 
draw  ing-room.  Several  other  conservatories, 
the  walla  and  the  roof  of  which  are  made  of 
these  biioks,  have  also  proved  a  success. 

S.  In  another  villa  on  the  shore  of  Uie  lake 
at  Bellevne  (the  back  part  stands  directly  on  the 
high^  road,  with  just  opposite  very  disorderly- 
looking  hna  buildings),  a  long  passf^  and  hndl 
leading  on  the  first  floor  to  the  family  apart- 
ments are  entirely  closed  with  Falconnier's 
bricks,  giving  full  light  inside,  but  hiding  the 
farmyard.  The  bricks  employed  are  all  of  the 
shape  of  those  in  fig.  3,  but  of  different 
colours,  which,  judiciously  combined,  give  to 
the  whole  the  appearance  as  if  made  stained 
window  glass. 

4.  In  a  stationer's  shop  the  back  room  is 
separated  into  two  parts  with  a  No.  2  brick 
wall,  and  the  paper  being  piled  up  alongside 
this  wall,  the  upper  part  and  the  intervening 
not  obstructed  wall  faces  give  a  very  good  light 
projected  b^  the  windows  in  the  partition  or 
division  which  ia  behind.  On  my  first  entering 
the  place  I  did  not  notice  that  I  was  in  a  par- 
tition without  uy  window  at  all. 

At  Lyons,  in  sWice,  in  the  factory  of  Messrs. 
Dognin  and  Co.  these  glass  bricks  are  used  to 
fill  out  the  windows  in  a  very  large  drying 
room  (50  metres  long  and  Iti  mdtres  deep)  in 
which  the  temperature  is  always  mainbained 
between  90"  and  100°  Fahr.,  and  these  gentle- 
men say ; — 

We  never  conld  find  ont  a  loss  of  heaf,  and 
even  with  a  temperature  as  low  as  14"  ootside  we 
have  not  noticed  that  the  ooDdeosed  vapour  (imee 
In  Vreneh)  set  on  these  brick  windows.  The  light 
remains  excellent  in  a  room  which  has  a  depth  of 
16  metres  (52|  feet).  These  glass  bricks  are  much 
superior  to  doable  windows  in  several  respects ; 
conservation  of  the  beat  and  cheapness ;  they  are 
and  also  easily  cleaned  and  kept  in  repair. 

The  walls  are  built  and  the  roofs  vaulted  by 
joining  one  brick  to  another  with  cement,  or, 
better,  with  "chanx  lourde."  They  keep  very 
well  tc^ther,  as  they  have  on  each  side  a  deep 
furrow  (figs.  1»,  2d,  3i>),  thus  being  inserted 
and  encased  in  a  net- work  of  cement  or  "  dbanx 
lourde^'»(fig8.  1b,  2b.  3e). 

•  Obaux  lourde,  the  sanie  us  "cbaux  hjdroljqiie." 
I  cannot  find  the  exact  tnmslatioD.  It  is  not  the  com- 
raon  qaicklime,  but  the  quality  which  is  usod  generally 
for  nDking  the  mortur  which  ia  used  for  buildiuif 
walU,  Ac.,  Jkhle  to  be  flooded  with  water,  aa  thu 
lime  beeomei  harder  when  under  water,  I 


The  glass  forming  these  bricks  or  blocks  is 
rather  thick,  very  strong,  and  resists  a  heavy 
pressure  ;  besides,  neither  dust  nor  water  can 
enter  ;  thoy  can  be  as  easily  cleaned  as  any  other 
window  glass.  Those  generally  employed  for 
greenhouses  (figure  1)  are  of  common  glsHS, 
not  absolutely  white,  but  M.  Falcounier  manu- 
factures them  also  in  pure  white  glass.  Those 
for  other  purposes  are  made  not  only  in  com- 
mon glass,  but  also  in  pure  white,  green,  blue, 
red,  or  brown—in  fact  any  colour  which  may 
be  required.  With  these,  very  handsome  designs 
may  oe  made,  so  as  to  imitate  very  nicely 
stained  glass  windows. 

As  mentioned  above,  these  blocks  are  very 
solid  ;  however,  beine:  of  glass  we  must  expect 
that  one  may  sometimes  be  broken  ;  in  this  case 
the  fragments  may  be  taken  out  and  a  new 
block  inserted  with  little  trouble.  The  blocks 
of  common  glass  aro  sold  at  the  factozy  at 
£1 16s.  per  100.  The  fancy  blocks  are,  of  course, 
a  little  more  expensive.  The  ensraTing  repre- 
sents part  of  a  house  exfaibitea  laat  year  at 
the  horticaltnrmi  show  in  Geneva. 

J.  Posiu. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


RED  SPIDER  ON  FBUIT  TRESS. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  Ql  effects 
of  a  bad  attack  of  red  spider.  During  some  sea- 
sons it  is  most  difflcnll  to  contend  with  under 
glass,  Orape  Vines,  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees, 
Melons,  Cucumbers  and  Strawberries  being  the 
principal  saSerers  from  its  ravages.  Stratwe  to 
relate,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  so  miicS  red 
spider  as  usual  as  far  as  the  houses  are  concerned, 
and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  an  exceptionally  hot  and, 
in  some  respects,  very  trying  spring ;  bat  the  case 
is  very  different  In  the  o;-cn.  Never  bf  fere  do  I 
remember  to  have  seen  so  many  trets  overrun 
by  this  pest,  and  in  very  many  instances,  unless 
steps  are  at  oooe  taken  to  check  ita  ravages,  the 
harm  done  will  not  be  recovered  from  this  season. 
Nothing  would  appear  to  be  perfectly  free  of  red 
spider,  Init  it  is  Flams  and  Gooseberries  that  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  hereabouts,  Pears  on  walls 
with  an  easterly  aspect  also  being  much  infested 
by  it.  Where  the  Ooosebeny  bushes  have  been 
neglected,  that  is  to  say,  present  a  badly  starved 
appearance,  consequent  upon  being  heavily  cropped 
nearly  every  season  and  seldom,  if  ever,  mannred, 
an  attack  of  red  spidm-  has  been  gnickly  followed 
by  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  and  already  I  have  seen 
numerous  instances  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the 
leaves,  the  fruit  dropping  also  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  Next  season,  if  these  bashes  sarvive  till 
then,  the  growth  will  be  venr  feeble  and  the  crop 
most  protnbly  a  failure,  the  iojorioos  effects  of 
a  bad  attack  of  red  spider  being  even  more  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  caterpillar  devastations.  Plums 
hold  ont  considerably  longer,  bat  even  the  leaves 
of  these  fall  off  wholesale  before  they  have  per- 
formed their  proper  f anctions,  and  few  experienced 
gardeners  need  be  told  how  Peach  trees  behave 
when  overran  by  red  spider. 

Having  stated  enough  to  alarm  those  of  my 
readers  who  have  not  fuUy  realised  the  risks  they 
ran  in  letting  matters  take  their  coarse  as  far  as 
red  spider  attacks  are  concerned,  it  behoves  me  to 
discuss  what  are  the  best  remedies  that  can  be 
applied,  either  by  way  of  a  preventive  or  cure.  The 
favourite  remedy  with  most  advisers  is  a  free  use 
of  the  syringe  or  garden  en^e,  while  if  attack 
takes  plsce  under  glass,  more  atmospheric  moisture 
is  also  considered  imperative.  Liberal  treatment  at 
the  roots  to  accompany  these  other  so-called  reme- 
dies are  so  far  good,  as  it  is  very  certain  everything 
which  favours  a  strong  top  and  root  growth  serves 
to  sustain  the  affected  Vines,  trees,  or  plants  in 
good  health  in  spite  of  the  red  spider,  mast  be 
right.   Bnt  did  anyone  yet  oore  a  bad  attack  of 


tliis  tenacious  llitle  mite  by  the  aid  of  clear  water 
alone  I  I  say,  na  On  the  conlraiy,  once  weU 
established  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  thorongbly 
get  lid  of  it  agnin  that  sf  ason,  at  any  rate  by  the 
aid  oE  clear  water  alone.  It  may  be  washed 
off  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  only  to  take  refuge 
nnd  establish  itself  on  the  upper  side,  and  if 
driven  from  the  old  leaves  it  cui  scarcely  be 
dislodged  from  the  young  ones  wlihoat  redncing 
these  to  tatters.  The  first  time  I  tiled  tbe  plan  of 
growing  Cucumbers  on  tbe  express  system,  that  is 
lo  say,  without  ever  opening  the  ventilators,  no 
matter  how  hot  the  weather  might  be,  red  spider 
absolutely  revelled  in  the  moist  atmosphere  con- 
stantly maintained  and  the  over-head  syringfngs 
frequently  applied.  It  incieased  rapidly,  and 
in  siie  resembled  the  species  to  be  seen  on  Ivies 
in  the  open  air.  Clear  water  as  a  preventive  is 
right  enough,  but  as  a  cure  it  is  simply  nowhere. 
Insecticides  for  mixing  with  syringing,  sponging, 
or  dipping  water  there  are  which  are  furly  effec- 
tive, but  to  be  certain  of  these  destroying  red 
spider,  they  mast  be  used  strong  enough  for  risks 
to  be  run  of  eiiher  tbe  disfigoiement  or,  it  may 
l>e,  lasting  injury  to  the  frnit  htrngieg  on  the  trees  or 
plants  operated  upon.  After  having  tried  various  in- 
secticides and  the  clear  water  care  repeatedl;  against 
red  spider,  I  have  been  obliged  to  conclude  that 
none  of  them  are  either  so  safe  or  effective  as 
Sowers  of  sulidiur.  Nothing  Is  simpler,  more 
easily  applied,  or  much  cheaper,  ana  I  should 
strongly  advUe  "  D.  T.  F."  (page  356)  to  give  it  a 
good  trial  in  the  eastern  counties.  Not  till  tbis 
season  lias  there  been  any  necessity  to  apply  the 
sulphur  remedy  to  GooEcberry  bushes,  and  for 
some  nnaccoantable  reason  only  those  ander  a 
permanent  wire-covered  structure  were  attacked. 
Rather  less  than  2  lbs.  of  sulphur  proved  ample 
for  completely  clearing  thirty-six  luge  bushes  of 
red  spider,  one  ap[dication  only  being  needed.  By 
the  time  the  Gooseberries  are  wanted  for  use  thete 
will  be  quite  free  of  sulphur,  but  if  wanted  for  use 
in  a  preen  state  or  before  rains  fell,  they  would  be 
Timeh  in  clear  water.  Three  of  the  bnshes  were 
also  infested  by  caterpillars,  and  these,  in  common 
with  tbe  red  spider,  disappeared  in  tbe  coarse  of  a 
M  vik,  though  I  do  not  pcraitively  assert  that  Uuy 
were  not  preyed  upon  by  either  small  birds  or 
some  of  tbe  lower  <ader  of  wasps.  These  latter 
are  really  good  friends  to  fruit  growers,  as  I  have 
seen  them  this  season  carrying  away  caterpillars 
from  Pear  trees,  while  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  larger  species  of  wasps,  or 
those  that  are  only  too  jrientlful  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  are  great  enemies  to  red  sfdder.  There  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  application  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  to  any  fruit  trees  infested  by  red  spider 
other  than  the  hairy  fruited  Peaches  and  Apricots, 
and  even  these  may  with  advantage  have  their 
leaves  well  coated  with  it  after  the  crops  are 
cleared  off,  Uiereby  saving  any  f nrtiier  labour  in 
the  shape  of  syringing. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  flower  of  snlpbnr  does 
not  mix  readily  with  water  or  liquid  {H-eparations 
of  any  kind,  but  for  the  pnrpose  of  destroying  red 
spider  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  well  squeeze  a 
good  handful  through  a  coarse  moslin  or  scrim 
canvas  bag  into  a  three-gallon  can  of  water.  It 
is  then  ready  for  distributing  with  an  ordinary 
syringe,  the  operator  striving  to  wet  both  sides  of 
all  the  leaves  and  branches  so  as  to  leave  a  thin 
ooat  of  sulphur  on  them.  If  It  does  not  stick  on 
well  or  a  heavy  rain  washes  it  off  before  there  has 
been  time  for  it  to  kill  or  drive  away  the  spider, 
repeat  the  dose.  Some  authorities  who  recognise 
the  value  of  sulphur  as  an  insecticide  seem  to 
think  it  ought  to  be  used  in  combination  with  a 
weak  solution  of  soft  soap,  but  I  fail  to  see  any 
necessity  tor  this  extra  trouble.  W.  I. 


Sed  Currant  Kaby  Castle.— This,  although 
perhaps  notquite  so  beavyacropper  as  some  kinds,  is 
very  saitable  for  planting  in  quantity  in  the  orobard, 
the  bush  being  very  hardy,  standing  op  well,  requir- 
ing little  or  no  pruning,  ^and  where 'given  room. 
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relied  on  for  a  crop  evei7  year  on  Imid  where  the 
Black  Gorrant  freqaently  falls  through  drought. 
As  a  nile,  Red  Carrants  caoDot  be  cobsidered  bo 
profitable  as  Black,  the  price  being  lower  and  birds 
more  destnictiTe  to  the  ripe  fruit.— S.  W.  B. 


BURKING  OF  VINB  FOLIAGE. 
Bpeakinq  in  its  proper  sense,  the  baming,  or 
rather  Bcaldlog,  of  the  foHage  of  Vines  is  the  out- 
come of  mismanagement,  althongh  in  some  In- 
Btaooes  this  statement  maj  be  modified,  as  the 
structural  arraogement  of  the  vioertes  is  answer- 
able for  mnoh  of  the  lojary  which  aooraes.  The 
careful  cultivator,  howerer.  when  such  injury  can 
be  traced  to  this  oaose,  takes  good  care  that  any- 
thing which  may  be  done  to  prevent  it  Is  attended 
to.  When  many  of  the  main  leaves  are  iojored  by 
barning,  the  fruit  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  sup- 
port ;  hence  the  Grapes  do  not  colour  properly,  or, 
in  gardeners'  parUnce,  are  "  badly  flmshed."  Al- 
though the  present  season  is  very  clear  and  sunny 
so  far,  yet  this  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  reason 
that  the  foliage  should  be  dtsflgored  more  so  than 
In  other  seasons  when  the  days  are  less  cloudy,  as 
this  should  certainly  obviate  the  evil  instead  oF 
adding  to  it.  There  is  only  one  exception,  and 
that  is  when  the  roof  is  glased  with  common 
glass.  In  tbis  case,  let  the  straoture  be  venti- 
lated ever  so  carefully,  It  will  not  stop  bamlog.  I 
refer  partionlarly  to  those  instances  where  the 
glass  is  foil  more  or  less  of  air  bubbles.  In  these 
cases  the  surest  care,  except,  of  coarse,  reglazing 
the  structure  with  better  qaality  glass,  is  to  colour 
over  each  babble  with  some  white  lead  thinned 
down  with  a  little  turpentine.  The  ia«sence  of 
hnhblas  is  aotm  perceived.  If  theiy  are 
dfenated  bo  that  the  sun's  rays,  if  powerful  enoogh 
at  that  time,  strike  the  folii^ce  obliquely,  a 
"  streak  of  baming  "  is  seen  for  2  feet  or  3  feet.  If 
one  is  situated  so  that  it  strikes  directly  on  to  a 
lateral,  that  portion  will  collapse,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  a  solitary  leaf  if  in  a  line  with  the 
bobble. 

Other  causes  of  hnming  are  oaased  through  the 
vMitilation  not  being  attended  to  properly.  With 
this  as  the  reason,  it  generally  occurs  after  the 
berries  are  thinned  and  during  the  exhausting 
process  of  stoning.  All  this  time  there  is  a  great 
strain  upon  the  Vines,  especially  upon  the  fruit- 
bearing  lateral?,  as  if  any  burning  does  occur  it  is 
generally  the  fruit-bearing  laterals  which  receive 
the  iojaiy,  and  which  can  ill  afford  to  lose  one 
leaf,  let  alone  the  majority.  A  variety  that 
appears  to  suffer  from  this  cause  is  the  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  that  Is,  if  the  ventilation  is 
not  careCally  attended  to  or  if  the  glass  is  com- 
mon. In  this  variety  also  a  thin  moisture  settles 
upon  the  foliage  at  night-time,  and  if  this  should 
not  be  dissipated  early  on  bright  and  sunny  morn- 
ings by  ventilation  carefully  applied,  or  before  the 
sun  raises  the  temperature,  soUding  or  baming 
will  ensue.  All  the  vineries  in  these  gardens  are 
lean-to  with  a  fall  southerly  exposure,  and  I  find 
with  the  Muscat  house  that  a  slight  shade  Mplied 
during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year  is  highly 
beneficial.  Not  a  thiok  shade,  bnt  merely  a  litOe 
whitening  syringed  over  the  roof.  In  all  vineries 
t  early  and  careful  ventilation  is  what  is  needed, 

*  and  this  put  on  by  degrees.  Allowing  the  tempe- 
rature to  rise  suddenly  without  any  or  little  venti- 
lation being  on  and  then  putting  on  a  great 
amount  will  surely  result  in  burnt  foliage  through 
the  zat^d  evaporation  of  moisture.        Y.  A.  H. 


Late  Apples. — I  was  pleased  to  see  "  A.  I>.'s  " 
note  (p.  381)  on  late-kept  Apples,  as  it  is  a  sub- 
ject requiring  some  attention.  As  pointed  out  by 
"  A.  D.,"  it  is  useless  to  give  a  special  award,  or, 
indeed,  an  award  of  any  kind  to  fruit  so  defldent 
in  flavour,  no  matter  how  late  In  the  season.  Con- 
cerning the  fruit  staged  at  the  Temple  show,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  on  several  occasions  of  testing 
the  flavour  of  this  and  have  been  surprised  at  its 
good  flavour.  I  think  the  large  grower  must  have 
better  means  of  storage  than  the  private  grower, 
as  the  latter  often  fails  to  keep  fruit  late.  I  am 


aware  the  large  grower  has  a  much  lai^er  number 
to  select  from,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  mere  numbers 
so  much  as  thorough  ripening  and  cold  storage. 
-S.  H. 


ALEXANDBB  AND  EARLY  BEATRICE 
PEACHES. 

Both  these  early  Peaches,  more  particularly  the 
former,  on  account  of  its  early  bud-dropping 
propensities,  have  lately  been  subject  to  rather  se- 
vere criticism  at  the  hands  of  several  growers. 
My  object  in  this  note  is  to  point  out  the  early 
ripening  of  the  latter  in  comparison  with  the 
former.  Alexander.  I  know,  is  looked  upon  by 
many  gardeners  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  Peaches, 
and  whioh  It  undoubtedly  is,  but  the  Eariy  Beatrice, 
at  least  in  my  case,  is  quite  as  early,  and  in  point 
of  size  and  colour  almost  or  quite  equal.  In  the 
earliest  fruits  flavour  has  not  the  same  signifioance 
as  in  many  of  the  midseason  snd  late  Peaches,  and 
the  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  <tf  most  fmite. 
I  have  gathered  the  crop  ftom  two  trees  <d  the 
sorts  under  notice,  which  in  point  of  character 
might  pass  very  well  as  one  variety,  and  a  yont^r 
tree  of  Waterloo  growing  on  the  front  trellis  ri- 
pened its  fruit  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Wythes  con- 
demns the  Early  Beatrice  on  the  score  of  quality 
and  indifferent  constitution,  neither  of  which  can 
be  found  fault  with  here.  It  oertainly  is  not  small 
compared  with  Waterloo,  Alexander,  and  Early 
Rivers.  Alexander,  so  pcone  to  bod-dropping  with 
the  majority  of  growers,  gives  hot  very  little  trouble 
in  that  respect  here,  and  my  predecessor  evidently 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  it,  or  he  certainly  would 
not  have  given  up  so  much  space  to  it  in  the  early 
as  well  as  the  second  early  houses.  In  the  latter 
case  ^vere  thinning  had  to  be  carried  ont,  the 
fruits  being  Bothicklyset  Astbefmlts  are  gathered, 
pruning  of  the  <Mer  or  fimlting  wood  is  carried 
out,  laying  in  the  current  growths  so  as  to  get  this 
well  developed  and  fully  matured,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  house  fully  ventilated  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Water,  too,  will  be  givm 
with  the  same  frequency  as  when  the  crop  was  ad- 
vancing, both  pcdnts  of  cultural  detail  of  the 
utmost  Importance  in  gainii%  a  good  set  another 
year, 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  neglect  of  this 
routine  contributes  to  the  common  ftiilore  of  the 
Alexander  Peach  to  retain  its  buds  in  early  winter 
or  spring,  but  there  isa  possibilityof  its  beingtrne 
In  some  instances.  Our  Peach  booses  are  large, 
lofty,  and  very  light,  and  having  a  flootbem  aspect, 
the  wood  of  the  trees  has  every  chance  to 
become  thoroughly  ripened.  The  contention  of 
some  wiiteri-,  however,  is  that  bud-dropping  of  the 
Alexander  Peach  may  be  traced  to  an  over-ripened 
state  of  its  wood  and  buds.  Free  and  continuous 
ventilation  and  an  unstinted  supply  of  root  mois- 
ture are  two  points  which,  if  fully  carried  ont,  will 
reduce  this  &Uing  materially,  but  a  freedom  from 
red  spider  must  be  ensured  also  by  oft-repeated 
syrinsings,  or  the  remedy  will  neither  be  certain 
nor  ctmstant.  W.  Stbugnkll. 

Hood  Atkton  Gardetu. 


VINE  LEAVES  SCALDED. 

Could  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  the 
enclosed  Vine  leafl  This  year  the  Vines  have 
grown  well  and  there  is  a  good  crop  of  Grapes, 
bat  several  of  the  Vine  leaves  have  gone  like  the 
one  sent.— F.  G. 

To  all  appearance  this  is  a  bad  case  oi 
scalding.  The  leaves  received  are  Bomewhat  thin, 
and  the  smaller  one  seems  to  have  been  pressing 
rather  hard  against  the  glass  at  some  time.  Far 
too  many  Vises  are  grown  much  closer  op  to  the 
glass  than  Is  good  for  them.  There  ought  always 
to  be  a  clear  space  between  the  leaves  and  the 
class,  and  instead  of  the  wires  being  strained  from 
6  inches  to  12  Inches  from  the  latter  (10  inches 
being  perhaps  a  fair  average  of  what  is  to  be  met 
with)  they  ought  to  be  not  less  than  IS  inches, 
and  where  there  is  sufficient  head  room  in  the 


house,  18  inches  from  the  glass  should  be  the 
distance.  When  the  leaves  are  cloee  up  to  the 
glass,  or  yteis  against  it,  which  is  fer  worte,  a 
few  minutes'  neglect  in  ventilating  may,  and  often 
does,  mean  the  ruin  of  many  of  them.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  the  temperature  during  the 
night  has  been  low,  and  not  sufficient  fire-heat 
employed  to  prevent  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere. 
Leaves  in  a  dry  state  do  not  Ecald  to  quickly  as 
those  that  are  wet,  whether  the  moisture  be  doe 
to  syringing,  exudation,  or  condrnsation.  The 
sodden  rise  of  heat  from,  say,  aboot  60*'  to  nearer  100" 
— and  ttiis  may  tiUce  place  dose  up  to  the  roof  with- 
out those  In  Sbarge  being  aware  how  hot  the  hoose 
has  becomewbere  the  leaves  are — sometimes  results 
in  scalding,  or  if  the  leaves  press  against  the  glass, 
they  are  literally  parboiled.  Some  houses,  owing 
to  their  construction,  more  especially  as  regards 
the  quality  of  glass  used  and  the  close  fit 
of  same,  require  to  be  ventilated  eariier  and 
more  carofnlly  than  others,  and  the  position  of  the 
vinery  has  ^so  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
One  famous  vinery  in  this  district  has  to  be  opened 
directly  the  sun  shines  on  it  in  the  morning,  tbis 
meaning  6  o'clock  sometimes,  and  others  ought 
also  to  be  opened  earlier  than  they  often  are,  the 
aim  being  to  prevent  an  injorioualy  sudden  rise  in 
the  temperature  and  the  loss  of  several  or  many 
leaves  by  horning  consequent  upon  exoeseive 
evaporation.  I  6hoald  advise  F.  Gower,  if  he  has 
not  previously  done  so,  to  keep  a  little  heat  in  the 
hot-water  pipes  during  the  night,  and  if  a  chink 
of  top  air  be  put  on  the  last  thing  at  night, 
the  requisite  buoyancy  of  atmosphere  will  he 
maintained  and  moisture  be  prevented  from  col- 
lecting on  the  leaves.  On  bnght  mornings  more 
air  should  be  given  before  the  heat  rises  to  TS" 
and  be  gradually  increased.  When  air  Is  given  thus 
early,  sudden  rushes  of  cold  alt  are  guarded 
against,  and  at  no  time  need  the  ventilators  be 
opened  so  widely  as  would  be  necessary  when  late 
morning  ventilation  is  resorted  to.  This  treat- 
ment would  probably  be  followed  by  a  thickening 
of  the  leaves  and  a  gweral  impiDvemeDt  in  the 
health  of  the  Vinea.-^.  I. 


Three  ^od  Strawberries.— A  gentleman  the 
other  day  asked  me  to  name  for  him  the  best  three 
varieties  of  Strawberries.  I  said  I  have  not  yot  seen 
the  fruit  of  the  three  Gunton  Park  varieties,  so  that 
I  cannot  say  anything  about  them.  But  my  three 
favourite  khids  are  British  Queen,  Frcgmore  Pro- 
lific, and  President.  For  flavour  they  are  a  long 
distance  in  advance  of  all  the  modem  varieties; 
as  croppers,  they  are  not  so  prolific.  Only  Presi- 
dent, British  Queen  and  Frogmore  appear  to  me  to 
throw  up  just  as  many  flowers  as  they  can  support, 
and  all  the  fraita  ripen,  laige  and  small.  If  I 
wsnted  another  I  should  name  Keens'  Seedling. 
I  do  not  grow  President  or  Keens'  Seedling  for  the 
simple  reason  they  are  never  asked  for.— R.  Gil- 
BBRT,  Burghley. 

Protecting     Gooseberry    buds.  —  Like 

"E.  W.  B.,"  I  lelied  upon  spraying  my  trees  with 
liquid  lime.  I  also  tried  a  solution  of  quassia^  and 
sprayed  a  few  trees  with  soft  soap  and  clay  mixed, 
but  all  failed.  The  quassia  answered  best.  Lime 
and  other  mixtures  seem  useless,  for  as  soon  as 
the  Uids  are  on  the  move  the  bnds  burst  open, 
the  centre  portion  or  part  containing  the  bloom  Is 
plucked  out,  and  the  shell  which  was  dressed  i? 
left.  I  find  the  birds  flght  shy  of  quassia  extract, 
and  if  uEed  with  care  there  is  no  injury  to  fruit  or 
foliage.  For  Cherries  it  is  a  Fafe  remedy,  but 
with  large  or  spreading  Gooseberry  trees  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  reach  aU  parts  of  the  trees,  and,  aa  is  well 
known,  some  of  the  choicest  fruits  grow  on  the 
most  ungainly  trees.  Quassia  is  of  -little  use  In 
damp,  vet  weather.  In  future  I  shall  use  nets 
and  cover  the  trees,  I  am  aware  it  costs  more, 
but  it  is  uselees  to  grow  this  fruit  and  allow  it  to 
be  devoured  so  eiu-ly  in  the  year.  Old  netting 
that  has  done  good  service  elsewhere  may  often  be 
used.  If  a  permanent  protection  can  t>e  given  in 
the  Fhape  of  small-mesh  wire  netting  nailed  on 
wooden  supports,  it  would  in^ime  repay  tor  the 
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The  OooMbeny  catexpilUr.— It  1b  bat  few 

growers,  perhaps,  who  are  oot  troubled  with  this 
very  destrnctive  pest,  and  this  season  would  seem 
more  favonrable  than  nsaal  to  its  attacks  from  the 
long'Staoiiiog  droaght  which  we  have  experieoced, 
and  which  at  the  time  of  writing  seems  libelj  to 
continae.  A  remedy  is  easily  eaoaffh  foond  Id 
hellebore  powder  applied  in  a  dry  or  ^ated  state, 
bit  where  the  berries  are  gathered  In  a  green  state 
"ome  cantion  is  advisable  in  making  sure  they  are 
f  ."ee  f  rom  saoh  a  pofsonoas  eabstance  before  they  are 
used.  It  involves  a  considerable  amonnt  of  labour 
in  the  case  of  large  growers,  and  adds  consider- 
aiHj,  too,  to  the  ezpenses  of  the  gaiden  when  it 
has  to  be  practised  on  a  large  arale.  In  former 
years  the  trees  in  these  gurdens  have  been  Indly 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  at  one  time  it  certainly 
appeared  a  like  catasttopbe  woald  happen  onless 
remedial  measures  were  adopted.  Fortunately,  in 
onr  case  the  great  friend  of  the  CkKMeberry  grower 
— the  cuckoo — came  to  the  rescue,  and  trees  that 
only  a  aboxt  time  since  were  becoming  badly  in- 
fested, now  to  all  appearance  are  quite  free.  The 
visits  from  these  birds  have  been  frequeot,  particu- 
larly in  the  evening,  and  much  anxiety  and  labour 
have  been  spared  us  tn  consequence.  The  oackoo 
has  the  reputation  for  feeding  on  this  pest  in  car- 
dens,  bat  this  is  the  first  experience  I  have  had  of 
such  a  complete  clearancel^  this  bird.  A  pound 
of  the  hellebore  powder  mixed  in  a  S-0dl(Hi  can 
filled  with  water  as  hot  as  can  be  nsM  comfort- 
ably will  be  found  a  very  good  strength  as  a  dress- 
ing vrlthout  the  aid  of  soap  or  any  other  substance 
in  mixture.  A  jet  syringe  or  a  garden  engine,  the 
former  be'ng  perhaps  the  most  convenient,  because 
more  easily  conveyed  among  the  infested  busbes, 
is  the  beat.  It  must  be  kept  well  stirred  to  main- 
tain  a  thorough  sospendim  of  the  moistened  pow- 
der, or  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  If  eveiy  ^ter- 
nate  syiiogeful  is  forcibly  injected  into  ^  vessel, 
the  other  sprayed  over  and  under  the  branches, 
the  disapp°.arance  of  the  caterpillars  may  be  relted 
upon  In  a  short  time.  What  is  the  experience  of 
other  readers  respeetinflr  the  visits  firom  the  ctukoo 
for  caterpillars  t— W.  Stbugkkll. 

 IhaveseMiitstatedthatbirdswillnottouch 

the  hairy  Gooseberry  caterpillar.  As  a  rule,  we  can- 
not reckon  on  the  birds  keeping  them  down  either 
in  the  garden  or  orchard.  Boshes  once  attacked, 
especially  in  a  dry,  hot  time,  give  us  a  lot  of 
trouble,  the  only  sore  cure  being  a  dusting  with 
hellebore  powder,  and  that,  when  the  berries  ate 
ready  for  picking,  and  in  the  absence  of  showers 
to  wash  off  the  poisonous  powder,  is  scarcely  to  be 
recommended.  This  season,  however,  ovring,  I 
presnme,  to  scarcity  of  slogs  and  worms,  the  birds 
have  done  as  great  service.  Scores  of  boshes  may 
be  noticed  where  the  caterpillars  have  been  deura 
off  before  doing  any  material  damage.  We  were 
quite  expecting  a  serious  attack  of  this  pest,  which 
is  80  apt  to  strip  the  bushes  when  suffering  from 
drought,  and  when  the  leaves  are  particularly 
neoessary  for  shade  and  to  the  swelling  of  the 
berrie*.  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  be  assisted  in 
this  nnusnal  manner  by  oar  feathered  friends. 
Red  spider,  another  effect  of  the  drought,  has 
been  very  prevalent  this  spring,  and  bushes  left 
alone  vriU  in  some  ioBtances  be  killed  outright. 
Two  or  three  dressings  of  paraffin,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water,  applied  with  the 
syringe,  will  destroy  the  spider,  and  a  good  water- 
ing woold  also  be  of  advantage.  It  is  in  a  season 
like  the  present  that  mulching  is  of  value.  Amongst 
some  of  the  boshes,  instead  of  the  hoe,  the  spade 
was  used,  and  the  soil  turned  lightly  over  and 
earthed  up  round  the  stem.  These  bushes  are  aa 
yet  unaffected  by  the  drought,  which  Is  telling  on 
some  of  the  heavily-laden  bushes  not  molobed  in 
any  way,  the  berries  not  getting  sufficient  moisture 
to  swflU  up  to  regnlation  sise^B.  W.  Bb&ven, 
Salmer, 


Auricula  "Ihuty  Killer."— I  think  that  I 
can  tell  "  West  HigbUnds  "  something  aboot  the 
Aoricula  which  he  write  i  of  in  a  reoent  number. 
I  have  jnsfc  t^ken  a  new  place  in  Crms  Avenue, 


Blaokrook,  Co.  Dublin.  The  time  I  first  saw  It, 
the  b^inning  of  last  April,  there  was  a  perfect 
blaee  of  yellow  bloom  in  some  of  the  borders, 
caused  by  the  flowering  of  abouc  1000  plants. 
They  grow  in  large  tufts  of  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
flowering  crowns  to  each  tuft,  and  sunshine  or 
shade  seems  to  make  no  difference  to  them.  The 
flowOT  is  a  vivid  yellow  of  good  dxe,  and  the 
perfume,  which  is  very  strong,  is  like  that  of  Cow- 
slips. I  can  only  compare  the  effect  of  the  bloom 
in  a  mass  to  that  of  the  same  quantity  of  free- 
tlowering  Violas,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
the  foliage,  which  is  covered  with  white  dust.  I 
enclose  a  piece  to  show  habit  of  leaf,  but  fear  the 
dust  will  disappear  in  transit  If  "  West  High- 
lands "  thinks  this  is  what  he  wants,  I  can  let  him 
have  any  quantity  at  a  moderate  rate.— Ibibh- 

MAH. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATS  811. 

THONBSBGIAS. 

(with  a  C0IO17BBD  TLkTR  OF  T.  ORANUIFLORA.*) 

Of  the  thirty  speciea  of  Thunbergia  known,  that 
represented  in  the  plate  this  week  is  certainly 
the  moat  useful  in  tne  garden.  It  grows  freely 
and  vigorously,  blooms  all  through  the  summer, 
and  its  large  attractive  flowers  are  ornamental 
and  fragrant.  The  best  of  the  Thunbergias  are 
natives  of  India,  albeit  some  of  the  Africui 
species  are  not  wanting  in  uBefulncss.  Included 
in  the  genus  now  are  Hexacentris  and  Meyenia, 
each  of  which  comprises  two  or  three  spedes, 
viz..  H.  mysorensiB,  a  vigorous  cUmber  with 
long  pendent  loose  racemes  of  large  yellow  and 
red  flowen ;  H.  coocinea,  equally  large  and  at- 
tractive, with  red  flowers,  whichi  however,  are 
rarely  developed  under  cultivatbm.  M.  erecta 
is  the  handsome  little  deciduous  stove  shrub 
with  tubular  purple-blue  and  yellow  flowers, 
known  to  every  cultivator  of  stove  plants  ;  tJie 
variety  alba  has  white  flowers  with  a  yellow 
throat;  M.  affinis  is  like  M.  erecta,  but  has 
long  scandeut  shoots,  larger  leaves,  and  flowers 
twice  as  large  ;  M.  YogeUana  is  a  stiffer,  erect 
growing  shrub,  with  large  ovate  leaves  and  blue 
flowers.  Then  there  is  the  herbaceous-stemmed 
T.  natalenais,  which  has  a  tuberous  rootstook, 
and  produces  annually  stems  a  yard  or  so  high 
with  oblong  men  leaves  and  axiUary  blue 
flowers.  AU  uieee  are  more  or  less  known  in 
English  gardens,  and  tiiey  are  worth  a  j^aoe  in 
all  good  Golleetious  of  stove  plants. 

T.  GBAHDIFLOBA  was  Introduced  into  English 
gardens  in  1820.  It  Is  a  native  of  wions  parts  of 
India,  and  is  also  found  in  China.  It  is  a  favourite 
garden  plant  in  the  tropios,  beii^  commonly  used 
for  covering  verandahs,  fences,  dothing  tree 
trunks,  kc.,  purposes  for  which  its  free  Ivy-like 
habit  adminUy  fits  it.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  it 
festooning  trees  in  tropical  botanic  gaidens,  and  I 
have  seen  it  festooning  the  roof  and  pillars  of  the 
large  Palm  hoase  at  Kew,  where  it  flowers  freely. 
Jt  is  also  grown  on  the  roof  of  the  tall  house  in 
which  the  Victoria  Begia  is  cultivated.  An  autumn- 
struck  cutting  will,  if  treated  well,  grow  to  a  large 
size  if  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  riob  soil  in  a  warm 
house  in  April  in  a  position  n  here  it  will  get  plenty 
of  sunshine.  The  flowers,  each  3  inches  across, 
blue,  paler  in  the  throat,  are  developed  In  some- 
what dense  short-stalked  racemes.  There  is  a 
pure  white-fiowered  variety  of  this  species  in 
cultivation  at  Kew.  This  was  introduced  from 
Calcutta  two  years  ago,  and  is  quite  as  large 
flowered  and  as  free  as  the  blue  one. 

T.  LAusiPOLiA,  figured  in  The  Gaedbn,  Vol. 
XXX.  (p.  292),  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  T. 

•  Drawn  for  The  Gaedin  by  Champion  Jones^iii 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  LithographM  and  printed 
hy  GniQaujoe  Severeyns. 


grandiflora.  There  Is  not  much  difference  between 
uiem,  the  main  one  being  in  the  foliage,  which  is 
narrower  in  T.  laurifolia  and  less  distinctly  lobed 
than  in  T.  grandi&ora.  There  is  a  figure  of  the 
former  In  the  Sotanieal  Magazine,  t.  4985,  and 
in  the  same  pablication  it  is  figured  a  second  time 
at  t.  4998asT.  HanisL  For  garden pnrposes  these 
two  species  are  of  equal  value. 

T.  FRAORAMS,  another  common  species  In  India, 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  gaiden  plant.  It  is  a  slen- 
der climber  with  obtuse  toothed  leaves  3  inches 
long  and  axillary  short-stalked  flowers  which  are 
]^  Inches  long,  tubular,  pure  white,  and  fragrant. 
This  plant  vras  described  by  the  Indian  botanist 
Anderson,  from  the  pure  white  of  its  fragrant 
flowers,  as  "  the  most  oharmlng  of  Bengal  idaota." 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with  T.  ali^  the 
pretty  little  stove  annual  which  is  common  in  col- 
tivation  and  has  orange-yellow  flowers  vrith  a  vinous 
purple  or  brown  eye.  This  species  is  sopposed  to 
be  a  native  of  India,  but  acoordiog  to  botanists  it 
is  certainly  African  and  has  been  introduced  into 
IndiL  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  tUs  i> 
a  most  ncerol  little  plant  fat  hanging  buk^  for 
the  conservatory  ;  if  the  seeds  are  sown  in  baskets 
of  light  soil  in  spring  snd  the  shoots  allowed  to 
haog  all  round  the  b^et,  they  grow  to  the  leng*-h 
of  a  yard  or  so  and  flower  most  fredy. 

W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

AUTUUK  CaulIFLOWEBS.— After  the  l<Hig  period 
of  drought  rain  is  now  falling  oopioudy,  and  it  ia 
to  be  hoped  that  it  is  general  throogbout  Uie  coun- 
try. During  a  period  of  drought  work  seems  to  be 
laokiog,  bnt  directly  rain  &lu  it  seems  to  come 
upon  us  in  abundance.  Autumn  Cuiliflowers, 
directly  they  are  large  enough,  must  be  planted 
out.  If  an  open  plot  of  ground  can  be  spared,  the 
rows  should  be  located  at  the  least  30  inches  apart, 
the  plants  being  allowed  the  same  distance  in  the 
rows  on  strong  land,  allovring  6  inches  less  on 
lighter  soils.  Cot  out  rather  deep  drills  for  setting 
the  plants  in  as  a  means  of  readily  applying  water 
when  neoessary.  Very  likdy  this  may  only  be 
needed  for  settling  the  soil  about  the  roots  at 
planting,  bnt  all  the  same  it  is  always  safest  to  be 
forearmed  in  case  of  necessity.  Where  throndi 
force  of  circumstances  the  Cauliflowers  have  to  be 
set  oot  between  rows  of  Potatoes,  they  should  be 
placed  in  every  alten&te  row,  unless  these  should 
be  £ar  enough  apart  to  enable  tbdr  betog  planted 
without  being  smothered  up  hy  the  Potato  tope. 
The  above  note  has  reference  to  CauliSowers 
raised  under  glass,  or  rather  with  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame  for  the  time  being.  In  my  case 
these  have  now  been  fully  exposed  for  some  time. 
The  later  batch  sown  in  the  open  is,  of  oourse,  not 
now  just  ready,  bnt  the  same  reouute  axe  a^die* 
able  in  each  case. 

ASPARAOOB. — Catting  having  commeooed  ab* 
normally  early,  this  shguld  now  stop,  as  there  Is  a 
limit  even  to  the  enduring  powers  of  Asparagus 
whatever  may  be  the  season.  If  cotting  is  kept 
up  any  longer,  the  crowns  are  sore  to  be  weakened 
for  another  season.  Other  vegetables  being  scaroe 
should  not  be  any  excose  for  catting  the  Aspara- 
gus late.  Allow  all  the  stems  to  come  away  at 
once,  and  do  not  cut  to  single  stems,  or  very  likdy 
these  may  grow  ahead  and  prevent  others  from 
coming  on.  To  further  encourage  growth,  do  not 
neglect  giving  the  beds  in  all  cases  a  drecsing  of 
some  good  utificial  fertiliser,  fortnightly  dress- 
ings being  given  in  preference  to  single  and  heavy 
dressings.  After  cutting  I  apply  two  dreaungs,  m 
at  the  most  three,  these  bdng  given  aocordlng  to 
the  fertility  of  the  beds. 

SnccESSioyAli  Peas. — In  all  cases  these  mnt-t 
have  a  thorough  preparation.  The  dte  for  thdr 
reception  must  also  receive  oonsideradon,  and 

(where  there  is  choice  of  positions,  sdect  that 
which  is  the  most  exposed  and  on  ridng  gnmnd, 
as  here  the  Peas  are  not  KM^t  to  suffer  mom  mil- 
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dew  as  whm  in  a  more  confined  spaoe.  Where 
the  position  is  low-Iyin^,  the  rows  shoold  be 
isolated  as  much  as  possible,  tblti  both  eoonomis- 
ituf  space  and  also  benefiting:  the  future  crop. 
When  the  TOWS  are  giowiog  olo^e  together  direct 
■noshine  oannot  reach  the  bottom  of  the  haolm 
and  the  rain  is  kept  off  the  roots.  On  heavy  land 
and  when  the  groand  Is  in  good  heart  and  also 
well  worked,  the  Peas  win  snoceed  well  if  drills 
are  drawn  on  the  level,  bot  on  light  soil*  prepared 
treoobes  shoald  be  the  rule.  The  depth  and  width 
of  the  trenches  after  the  soil  is  removed  should  be 
15  inches,  the  bottom  also  being  welt  forked  over. 
Into  this  space  8[vead  some  good  solifl  manure  and 
bomt  refuse,  this  latter  being  what  Peas  have  an 
especial  liking  tot.  In  sowing  on  the  level,  take 
particular  care  that  the  drills  are  drawn  with  a  flat 
bottom,  as  when  drawn  V-sbaped  the  seeds  trickle 
down  and  so  cause  a  crowded  growth.  As  regards 
selection  of  varieties,  there  is  now  ample  material 
to  select  from,  but  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  still  liked  by 
many  people,  though  its  great  height  is  against  it. 

TOHATOBi  miDBB  OLAS8.— So  far  this  has  been 
a  capital  season  for  Tomatoes  under  glass,  large 
wen-set  trasses  of  fruit  being  very  plentiful.  Bap- 
ping  the  stems  sharply  at  midday  wbUst  the  pollen 
ia  dry  is  generally  snffloient  to  ensure  the  nowers 
setting  freely,  that  is  if  the  sniroun'fings  also  are 
favourable.  Take  particular  care  that  all  side 
shoots  from  the  main  stems  are  kept  rubbed  out, 
as  it  is  these  when  they  are  allowed  to  extend 
which  CMse  an  excess  of  vigour.  Cxop<  well  set 
and  which  may  be  growing  in  pots  or  leetrioted 
borders  will  now  take  a  little  feediog,  but  this 
must  not  be  overdone.  A  little  approved  fertiliser 
sprinkled  upon  tfae  surface  at  weekly  or  fortnightly 
intervals,  this  being  according  to  the  rooting  space, 
whether  restricted  or  otherwise,  will  be  beneBctal. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  banyant  and  free,  with  a 
little  warmth  in  the  i^pei  at  night-time  and  on 
dull  days.  A.  Yousa. 


HABDT  TRUITa 


Afflbs.— The  flowers  woe  atooog  and  well  formed 
as  wdl  as  extra  nnmerons,  and  those  which  opened 
late  have  been  foUowed  by  clusters  of  fruit,  or  far 
more  than  at  one  time  thonght  possible.  At  pre- 
sent these  clusters  seem  disposed  to  remain  intact, 
though  most  probably  there  will  eventually  be  a 
natural  process  of  thinning.  This,  however,  should 
be  anticipated  in  all  cases  where  the  trees  are  not 
large  and  fully  grown  fruit  is  desired.  By  this 
time  it  will  be  seen  which  are  the  soundest,  best- 
formed  fruit,  and  with  plenty  of  these,  not  more 
tlian  one  should  be  left  in  each  bunch.  Uany 
fruit  will  most  likely  be  found  damaged  by  cater- 
pillars, and  these  ooght  certainly  to  be  removed 
even  if  smaller  ones  have  to  be  left  instead.  If 
extra  fine  fruit  are  desired— and  these  are  of  much 
the  greatest  Talne,  selUng  readily  when  smaller 
fruit  can  scarcelr  be  got  rid  of  at  any  price— such 
fine  varieties  as  Pea^ood's  Nonsuch,  Bmperor 
Alexander,  Warner's  King,  Blenheim  Orange, 
H&re  de  Hdnsge,  Pott's  Seedling,  and  Lord  Derby 
may  well  be  thinned  to  at  least  9  inches  apart  all 
over  the  treep,  and  other  show  sorts  should  be 
nearly  or  quite  as  severely  thinned.  In  the  case 
of  Hanks  Codllo,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Saffield 
end  Hawthomden  the  first  thinning  may  be  light, 
the  clusters  only  being  rednoed  and  cleared  of 
rubbish,  the  final  thimdng  bdng  deferred  till  the 
fruits  are  large  enough  for  use.  Wall  trees  of  any 
kind,  cordons,  horizontally-trained  bushes  and 
pyramids  in  the  open  may  well  have  the  young 
growths  on  them  thinned  oat  somewhat,  stopping 
all  reserved,  other  than  the  leadmrs,  at  the  fifth 
joint.  If  the  trees  are  as  large  as  derired,  the 
leading  or  outside  growths  may  also  be  stopped ; 
but  if  olosely-pruned  bushes  and  pyramids  fiJl  to 
bear  satisfactorily,  leave  all  the  leading  shoots  to 
their  full  length  both  now  and  at  tfae  viater  prun- 
ing ;  nonewly-planted  trees  should  beaUowed  to  bear 
fruit,  and  any  going  into  their  second  season  must 
also  be  lightly  cropped,  or  the  otiaiujes  are  they  will 
baoome  badly  atmited.  AU  shoald  have  a  good 


molch  of  Btnwy  mannre  and  a  soaking  of  water 
oocasionally  In  dry  weather. 

Catbhpillabs  git  Afplb  TBEB9.— These  are 
far  too  plentiful  in  places,  while  in  others  birds 
have  done  much  to  rid  the  trees  of  tiiem.  As  far 
as  garden  trees  are  concerned,  it  is  scarcely  advis- 
able to  resort  to  spraying  with  poisonous  mixtures, 
the  safer,  if  more  tedlons,  plan  of  shaking  and 
picking  them  off,  followed  by  crushing,  being  the 
best  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Syringing  the 
trees  forcibly  with  soapy  water  would  dislodge  a 
good  many,  but  either  caterpillars,  or  these  after 
they  have  changed  Into  the  pupa  state,  that  can- 
not be  thus  got  off,  owing  to  beiog  snugly  enclosed 
in  the  leaves,  should  be  picked  oS  by  hand  and 
crushed,  the  future,  as  weU  as  the  present,  being 
thos  thought  of.  If  the  trees  are  luge  and  have 
to  be  sprayed  over  with  Paris  green — the  arsenical 
insecticide  most  favoured  by  market  growers — mix 
this  at  the  rate  of  I  oz.  to  twenty  gallons  of  water. 
The  powder  should  be  first  made  into  paste  and  it 
will  then  readily  mix  with  the  water.  It  should  be 
used  in  the  form  of  the  finest  spray  possible,  the 
Sdair  or  Knapsack  pump  and  other  conMvanoea 
for  the  purpose  being  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
syrii^e  or  garden  engine.  One  ^|dlcaUon  will 
not  be  snlBcient,  but  about  three  at  intervals  of 
four  or  five  days  ought  to  quite  rid  the  trees  of 
caterpillars  without  detriment  to  the  crops. 
Stunted  and  very  heavily  cropped  oiobard  trees 
stand  bat  a  poor  chaooe  against  attacks  of  cater- 
pUlars,  and  there  are  laige  nambera  in  some  dis- 
tricts qnlta  stripped  of  foliage. 

Pbabb.— As  far  as  trees  In  the  open  are  con- 
cerned the  crops  are  very  light,  but  some  of  the 
wall  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  clean,  well-formed 
frait.  The  latter  ought  long  ere  this-  to  have 
been  partially  lightened,  all  the  smaller,  nuUformed 
and  damitged  fruit  being  pinched  off,  and  cater- 
pillars also  destroyed.  The  next  prooeeding 
should  be  to  complete  the  thinning  out  as  well  as 
the  destmctlon  of  what  catmplllan  escaped  the 
first  hunt  for  them.  If  the  crops  are  heavy,  thin 
severely,  not  leaving  more  than  one  fruit  on  each 
cluster,  the  small  to  medium-sized  varieties  being 
left  6  inches  or  rather  more  apart',  while  such  fine 
norts  as  Pitmaston  Duohpss,  Doyenn£  dn  Cornice, 
ConseiUer  de  la  Cour,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,Bearr6 
Claligeaa,  Beoir^  Baohelier,  Doyennt  Boiossoch, 
and  General  Todtleben  sbonld  he  left  nearer  12 
Inches  apart.,  tfae  first-uuned  having  an  extra  3 
inches  If  prize  fruits  are  wanted. 

Grapb  Vines.— These,  In  common  with  all  other 
hardy  fruits,  have  started  early  and  strongly, 
bunches  also  being  pleotif  oL  If,  therefore,  we  are 
favoured  with  a  good  average  amoont  of  sanshine 
during  the  next  Kinr  monthe,  this  ooght  to  be  an 
unosually  good  year  for  Orapev,  the  crops  ripening 
something  like  they  used  to  do  thirtyyears  ago,  pay- 
ing well  for  the  space  and  attention  accorded  tfae 
Vines.  There  ought  to  l>e  no  n^leot  of  the  few 
cultural  details  incidental  to  open-air  Orapes,  every- 
thing lieiDg  done  to  forward  the  crops  as  much 
as  posuble.  If  not  already  done,  thin  out  the 
laterals  at  once  to  about  1  foot  apart,  reserving 
those  f undshed  with  banohea  and  best  placed  for 
laying  in  on  each  side  of  rods  trained  uprightly, 
and  on  the  upper  side  as  well  as  along  the  rods 
where  these  are  horizontally  trained.  Stop 
those  reserved  at  the  second  joint  beyond  the 
bunch,  that  is  if  there  is  room  for  so  much  fdliage. 
More  often  tioM  not  the  rods  are  too  olose  to- 
gether to  admit  of  two  leaves  being  reserved  be- 
yond the  boDoh,  and  it  is  better  to  stop  at  the  first 
leaf  beyond  or  even  at  the  joint  producing  the 
bunch  rather  than  to  anduly  crowd  the  leaves  later 
on.  At  or  about  tfae  fiowering  period  the  laterals 
may  safely  be  tied  or  nailed  back  to  the  walls  and 
rods,  and  should  have  the  sub-laterals  or  second- 
ary breaks  kept  closely  pinched  out.  If  there  is 
wall  space  yet  to  furnish,  lay  in  leading  growths 
not  less  than  18  inches  apart,  and  stop  these  when 
alxiut  4  feet  long.  The  sideshoots  on  these  should  be 
pinched  back  to  the  first  joint,  and  the  young  cane 
will  then  swell  to  a  good  size  and  most  probably 
ripen  well. 

Fias. — The  fruit  on  these  is  now  swelling  fast, 
and  in  some  oases  wiU  reqniie  a  little  attention. 


If  very  plentiful  lightly  thin  out,  removing  those 
that  are  badly  placed  for  swelling  properly.  Ke^ 
the  young  wood  freely  thinned  out,  a  few  extra 
stout  short- jointed  well-ripened  shoots  producing 
far  more  fruit  than  twice  the  oumbergrown  some* 
what  close  together.  The  thinly  grown  wood, 
whether  trained  or  allowed  to  grow  away  from  tfae 
walla,  is  also  the  hardiest.  Do  not  stop  any  id  the 
reserved  shoots,  W.  laouLDinf. 


PLANT  H0UBX8. 


CoNSBBVATOBiBa.— This  department  should  now 
t>e  as  gay  as  possible  with  plenty  of  material  to 
draw  upon  to  keep  it  supplied.  Increased  atten- 
tion will  at  the  same  time  be  found  neoessaty  in 
many  ways.  With  warm  weather  and  frequently 
a  brisk  wind  blowing,  the  plants  will  dry  op  quickly. 
Those  that  give  the  most  trouble  in  this  respect 
may  very  well  be  covered  with  Uoss  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  or  pans  [as  Strawberry  pans)  could 
be  placed  under  those  tliat  are  taking  the  largest 
supplies  of  water.  Once  a  day  is  not  now  suffi- 
cient to  look  through  the  plants  for  this  wo'k; 
nor  ia  twice  too  often.  Abstain  as  far  as  posuble 
from  nsing  any  manures  that  will  Impart  a  dis- 
agreeable odour  in  the  house.  If  any  be  used  at 
all,  an  artificial  inodorous  manure  will  be  prefer- 
able. Overcrowding  Is  an  evil  to  be  guarded 
against.  There  Is  a  temptation  frequently  to  use 
more  plants  than  would  otherwise  be  the  ease 
simply  beoause  they  happen  to  be  in  fiower.  This 
often  ooours  through  want  of  man^ement  In 
regulating  the  supply,  which  is  easily  done  by  a 
little  tacr-.  Take  Pelargoniums  as  an  Instance  of 
overcrowding.  These,  when  stood  closely  together, 
vrill  soon  have  a  number  of  leaves  turning  }ellow, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  fosters  an  attack  of 
aphis,  the  two  combined  tending  to  shorten  the 
fiowering  period.  Bather  tlian  allow  overcrowding, 
it  ia  deudedly  better  to  grow  fewer  plants 
and  thereby  have  tlwm  at  the  same  lime  mora 
presentable.  Constant  attention  in  the  way  o( 
picking  off  both  decaying  leaves  and  flowers  li 
almost  as  essential  as  watering  itself. 

Where  there  are  any  signs  of  aphis  they  shoald  be 
stopped  or  held  in  ohe^  by  all  possible  means; 
snaying  with  a  weak  insectioide  wlU  often  do 
this,  nsing  the  small  sprayers  now  In  the  market 
forthls  purpose.  Fumigation  is  effectual,  as  weall 
know,  but  its  adoption  is  never  advisable  in  a  house 
of  flowering  plants  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Pelar- 
goniums, Calceolarias,  and  the  like  all  being  sensi- 
tive to  its  ap{dioation.  Do  not  let  the  olimbera 
esci^ie  notice ;  it  any  be  getting  too  crowded  In 
gtowth  some  thinning  ont  wiU  certainly  be  advis- 
able, and  at  the  same  timeprefemble  also  to  ^ing  in 
closely.  Tbid  latter  plan  la  senseless  to  a  degree ; 
it  gives  a  trimmed  and  prim  appearance,  it  la  true, 
which  some  may  think  the  right  thing  to  adopt, 
but  it  Is  neither  conducive  to  flowering  nor  to  the 
health  of  the  plants.  Where  olimbera  are  turned 
out  do  not  let  them  escape  notice  in  watering ; 
most  of  these  wiU  now  take  a  liberal  supply.  L^e 
plants  of  Palms  and  other  Sne-foUaged  plants  will 
want  looking  after  for  any  signs  of  thrips  and 
other  insects;  these  will  now  increase  apace  If 
allowed  their  own  way.  Sponging  will  be  found 
the  best  remedy  unless  the  syringe  can  in  any  case 
be  freely  used.  Advantage  can  also  be  taken 
to  fumigate  at  least  twice  when  a  general  <dean 
ont  Is  in  process,  not  otherwise. 

CAHELLtAS.— These  will  in  most  cases  have 
now  completed  their  growth,  althoogh  the  harden- 
ing process  through  whioh  the  foliage  has  to  pass 
may  not  be  finished.  The  syringe  sbonld  be  freely 
used,  end  where  posfciUe  a  mout  atmosphere  stiU 
maintained,  btAb  tending,  in  oonjnnotimi  with 
I^enty  of  moisture  in  the  sdl,  to  renewed  root- 
action,  which  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  leaf  growth  when  once  it 
starts.  Slight  shading  in  any  case  is  oerlainly 
advisable,  althoi^h  not  imperative,  the  most  risk 
of  injury  being  feuedwhere  the  glass  is  of  defective 
quality,  as  alas  !  it  often  is,  more  particularly  where 
ctieap  houses  have  l>een  run  up.  As  soon  as  abe 
foliage  is  »«^Si^9§l^i<^f0©gte 
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flowered  plants  will  bood  be  the  oase),  then  the  re- 
potting or  retabbing  of  any  in  need  of  this 
shoald  have  attention.  I  coDsider  this  to  be  the 
best  time  to  do  it,  having  frequently  noted  how 
very  active  the  roots  are  during  the  summer.  For 
this  purpose,  aa  r^ards  soil,  some  prefer  peat, 
others  loam ;  in  my  own  oase  I  give  a  mix- 
tore  of  the  two  is  about  equ^  pazti ;  tills 
preveota  the  soaring  of  the  former  and  the 
sdheslvenesB  of  the  latter.  Lime  rubble  is  a 
good  addition  when  crushed  down  fiUrly  fine, 
or  some  bone-sieal  may  be  safely  ttsed.  Plaots 
that  are  moved  out  of  doors  for  the  summer  sea- 
son ^oold  ontil  the  growth  be  hardened  stiU  have 
a  alight  protection.  Where  planted  oat  in  bordm, 
a  good  malchiag  of  such  as  tia  maoore  from  a 
spent  Hoshroom  bed  or  atop-drMBiag  of  good  soil 
to  remain  permanently  will  probably  be  foond  a 
great  assistaoce  in  most  cases. 

SuccESSiONAL  PLASTS.— Up  to  (his  time  it  will 
have  been  fouod  an  advantage  to  contioue  stop- 
ping  the  stock  of  Foohslas.  Now  those  intended 
for  the  earliest  bloom  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  away  for  flower ;  this  batch  will  then  come  in 
Qseful  early  io  July,  just  when  in  many  cases  there 
is  a  lack  of  bloom.  Others  should  be  allowed 
three  weeks  longer  before  another  stopping,  and 
younger  plants  another  one  stilL  This  is  far  better 
than  permitting  tbem  to  rush  into  flower  all  at  onca 
The  later  stock  wilt  be  all  the  better  for  another 
shift  if  they  have  not  bad  the  second  since  the 
spring  shaking  oat  and  repotting.  This  will  not  be 
possible  Iti  the  case  of  basket  plants  or  those  pro- 
bably that  are  trained  np  the  rafters ;  these,  there- 
fore, should  receive  a  liberal  treatment  instead. 
Any  other  plants  seen  to  be  comiog  on  more 
speedily  than  is  desirable  ^ald  also  be  stopped, 
or  at  least  have  the  flowers  picked  off  in  aa  early 
stage,  BO  as  not  to  weaken  mem  for  later  qbb. 

Jambb  Hudson. 


ORCHIDS. 

At  this  season  the  Orchid  bouses  are  ezoeedinply 
interesting  because  of  the  wealth  of  beautiful 
flowers,  fresh  and  charming,  each  with  their  own 
delicate  tints,  enhanced  sometimes  by  exquisite 
perfomes.  The  plants  are  grown  ipecially  to  pro- 
aaoe  their  flowers,  and  yet  the  real  Orohid  fancier 
is  not  metely  satisfied  with  the  display  of  bloom, 
for  if  he  takes  an  interest  in  bis  plants  he  is 
anxiously  watching  for  what  is  to  follow,  and  is  in- 
terested about  the  prospeots  for  next  jear.  Some 
Orchids  bloom  in  their  resting  period,  others  pass 
into  the  resting  period  when  the  flowers  have  passed 
away ;  others  again  are  ready  to  grow,  and  have 
even  started  into  growth  while  the  old  growths  are 
yet  laden  with  blossoms.  In  the  latter  category 
we  may  place  the  Dendrobiums.  Many  of  such 
pla&ts  will  have  made  growths  from  the  base  even 
while  the  flowers  were  yet  in  (he  bad  state,  but 
they  start  to  grow  before  there  is  any  very  active 
root  action.  It  is  a  good  time  to  repot  or  relxisket 
sach  plante  when  Uie  flowering  pnriod  U  over. 
Host  of  them  have  be«i  repotted,  bnt  some  have 
been  kept  back  for  one  purpose  or  another,  some- 
times for  the  May  and  June  exhibitions,  and  in 
this  case  a  number  of  plants  are  sometimes  turned 
out  of  pots,  parts,  or  teak  baskets,  and  placed 
all  together  in  a  large  flower-pot.  Indeed,  I  re- 
member attending  an  rahiUtion  where  something 
like  two  score  plants  of  one  species  had  been  planted 
t(^ether  in  large  new  tube  painted  green  with 
black  hoops,  the  whole  well  varnished.  When  ex- 
hibitors are  driven  to  this  method  of  staging  ttieir 
plants  a  good  deal  of  labour  is  required  to  get  them 
well  packed  together  before  the  show,  and  a  great 
deal  more  to  get  them  repotted  and  rebasketed 
again  when  the  plants  are  taken  home.  Some 
persons  have  an  idea  that  Orchids  treated  In  this 
way  most  be  very  seriously  injured  by  what  they 
suppose  to  be  the  rough  treatment  to  which  they 
hnve  been  subjected,  but  as  some  evidence  that  this 
is  not  BO,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  certain  plants  have 
passed  through  this  course  of  treatment  year  after 
year,  and  are  not  thereby  injured  in  the  least. 
They  must,  of  eooEse,  in  each  case  be  carefolly 


handled;  much  oare  has  to  be  taken  that  the  yoni^ 
growths  starting  from  the  base  of  the  plants  are 
not  injured  ;  even  If  they  are  not  broken  oS,  they 
carry  the  marks  of  braises  upon  the  leaves  for  a 
very  long  time.  All  Dendrobiums  not  repotted 
should  be  seen  to  without  delay ;  see  also  that 
they  are  placed  in  the  warmest  bouse.  I  hope  to 
floish  onra  this  week ;  the  earlier  (dants  are  abont 
half  through  thdr  growth.  We  give  them  plenty 
of  heat  until  growth  is  complete,  after  which  they 
are  gradually  inured  to  a  cooler  atmosphere,  not 
too  cool  at  first,  for  the  growth  is  not  everything ; 
it  depends  much  upon  the  way  the  pluits  are 
brought  on  to  the  resting  stage  whether  or  not 
they  will  flower  well  next  year.  I  ought  to  add 
that  Dmdroldams  when  growing  require  plenty  of 
water ;  never  let  them  get  quite  dry.  Two  evils 
result  from  their  getting  over-dry  when  in  growth. 
The  first  is  that  the  p'ants  receive  a  check  which 
may  stop  the  growth  too  soon  and  cause  the  pro- 
duction of  another  set  of  growths  afterwards, 
which  come  too  late  to  ripen  well  the  same  season. 
Another  evil  is  the  production  of  adventitious 
growths  upon  the  eld  flowering  stems  and  the  quan- 
Uties  of  roots  at  their  base.  These  may  be  all 
very  vrell  if  the  only  object  of  growing  the  Orchids 
is  the  propagation  of  a  large  stock  of  plants.  The 
amatenr  wants  a  handsome  specimen  well  flowered, 
and  is  content  to  leave  the  increase  of  stock  to  the 
dealer,  unless  in  the  case  of  rare  and  beautiful  va- 
rieties, vlun  increase  of  stock  is  highly  desirable. 
Some  of  the  later  flowering  Dendrobes  require  re- 
potting in  good  time,  as  in  some  instances  they 
form  fresh  roots  very  early  after  flowering,  and 
even  before.  D.  Bensonisc,  for  instance,  m^ht  re- 
tain its  vigour  much  longer  than  it  usually  does  if 
the  plantE  were  repotted  at  the  right  time,  and 
placed  near  the  glass  roof  in  a  tropical  atmosphere 
when  making  their  growth.  Plant  io  teak  baskets 
or  shallow  pans.  I  have  been  very  successful  with 
Dendrobinm  formosum  by  repotting  it  in  June 
and  treatiog  it  much  the  same  aa  D.  Bensonife— 
in  fact,  those  two  have  been  grown  together  very 
successfully  in  the  warmest  bouse.  D.  infundibu- 
lum,  of  coarse,  requires  much  cooler  treatment, 
and  succeeds  best  in  a  cool  house.  The  Dendrobes 
of  the  D.  Dalboatianam  seotioD,  which  inolade  D. 
Calceolaria  and  D.  mosohatum,  are  not  always 
well  grown,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  shoold 
not  grow  vigorously  and  produce  flowers  abun- 
dantly. As  soon  as  the  flower-spikes  show,  water 
freely,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  growth  is  com- 
plete late  in  the  automn.  Plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  when  growing  and  ample  pot  room  are 
what  they  really  need  to  produce  snoots  6  feet 
long  and  as  thick  at  a  walking  cane.  They  make 
quantities  of  fibrous  roots. 

Some  of  the  Aeride?,  such  as  A.  Fieldingi,  A. 
Larpenttc,  A.  virens,  6us ,  may  be  repotted  now  If 
they  neetl  it.  Every  Orchid  grower  is  anxious  to 
produce  plants  that  will  flower  of  Cattleyas  of  the 
C.  gigas  and  C.  Dowiana  type,  as  well  as  hybrids 
of  them.  They  are  now  in  growth  and  should  be 
up  near  the  glass  rnof  In  the  warmest  position  in 
the  intermediate  house.  The  growtiu  must  not  in 
any  way  be  checked,',for  this  might  cause  them  to 
start  again,  which  they  are  very  liable  to  do,  and 
when  this  happens  they  will  not  flower.  It  is 
quite  as  necessary  to  give  as  much  attention  to  the 
plants  which  do  not  podnce  flowering  sheaths  as 
to  thos'e  which  do  so,  as  the  plants  not  blooming 
are  more  likely  to  start  again,  and  this  in  any  oase 
is  an  evil  which  must  be'  strictly  guarded  a^nst. 
We  have  repotted  all  our  plants  of  Cattleya  Law- 
renccana  that  required  it,  and  as  C.  Mossite  and  C. 
Mendeli  pass  out  of  bloom,  they  also  are  repotted. 
Brassavola  Digbyana  should  have  a  rather  warm 
position  when  pushing  up  its  flower-spikes.  It  has 
become  rather  more  interesting  than  it  used  to  be, 
beoaose  of  the  pretty  and  interesting  hybrids  pro- 
dneed  from  it  by  crossing  it  with  the  QttUeyas, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  growth.  One  need 
not  urge  the  all-importance  of  keeping  the  plants 
quite  free  from  insect  pests,  which  do  more  mis- 
chief now  than  at  other  seasons,  because  they 
cripple  the  growths  in  course  of  formation.  The 
cool  house  will  scarcely  need  artiflcial  heat,  and  it 
is  easy  to  keep  ap  the  temperstarea  in  tb»  otEier 


bouses  with  very  little  trouble.  The  Odontoglos* 
sum  boose  is  6S°  at  night ;  Cattleya  hoose  60°  to 
65° ;  Bast  India  houEe,  70°.  J.  DoUGiaa. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SECURINa  THE  STEMS  OF 

ASPARAGUS. 

This,  one  of  thoee  simple  operations  connected 
with  the  culture  of  Asparagus,  is  not  practised 
so  often  as  it  should  be,  and  yet  it  should  be 
looked  upon  aa  one  of  the  most  important 
details  connected  therewith.  One  might  go 
into  numbers  of  gardens  during  the  siun- 
mer  months  and  find  the  Asparagus  qanrters 
somewhat  neglected,  the  tops  bending  over. 
Even  if  not  partially  broken  through,  they  are 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  cannot  prnform 
their  proper  functions,  viz.,  storing  the  roota 
with  nutriment  for  another  seHcm'a  crop.  Con- 
sidering that  Aspan^uB  ia  <Hie  of  &o  moat  im- 
portant of  vpgetaUes,  it  is  Burprising  that  it 
should  80  often  be  left,  as  it  were,  to  talce  care 
of  itself,  and  yet  when  the  season  comes  round, 
the  crop  ii  eu{erly  looked  for  ;  in  fact,  when 
other  vegetables  are  scarce,  it  has  to  prove  a 
veritable  sheet  anchor.  This  season,  for  in- 
stance, it  has  been  of  excellent  serriee. 
Being  truly  herbaceous,  it  is  all  the  more  desir- 
able that  the  growth  be  well  cared  for,  especially 
after  the  trying  ordeal  it  has  undei^one  of  hav- 
ing the  tops  shorn  off  during  the  previous  five 
or  six  weeks.  Instead  of  a  bed  only  being 
expected  to  last  a  limited  number  of  years, 
it  will  last  an  ordinary  life-time  with  care. 

No  doubt  there  are  instanoee  of  good  Aspara- 
gus being  produced  annually  where  no  securing 
of  the  dtems  is  practised,  but  tiiese  are  more 
the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  position  must 
be  greatly  in  their  favour,  being  in  this  respect 
weU  sheltered  from  whid  -  storms.  I  have 
known  Beasous  when  the  to|»  would  have  been 
qnite  free  from  injury  until  the  summer  was 
tar  advanced,  or,  ii^eed,  well  into  autumn  be- 
fore any  violent  storms  have  occurred,  but  we 
can  never  tell  what  may  happen,  and  it  is  always 
best  to  be -well  prepared.  In  this  garden, 
which,  by  being  at  a  high  elevation,  is  very 
subject  to  the  effects  of  wind-storms,  the  stems 
if  not  secured  would  form  quite  a  cavi^  at  the 
base  through  the  violent  twiatings. 

The  process  of  staking  is  not  at  all  diifioult, 
and  the  time  ib  takes  is  nardly  worth  mention- 
ing. Where  the  crowns  are  very  strong  and 
planted  some  distance  apart,  these  should 
have  a  stake  placed  to  them  individmUly,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  stakes  are  not  thrust  into  the 
centres  of  the  crowns.  In  other  cases  stout 
stakes  may  be  pUboed  at  each  eod  irf  the  lines, 
and  a  few  othera  intermediate  down  the  rows, 
or  according  to  Uie  distance,  thrae  being  for 
the  support  of  long  and  slender  rods,  and  to 
which  the  stems  must  be  tied.  Another  advan- 
tage, besides  the  injury  from  wind-waving,  ia 
that  by  being  tied  upright,  direct  sunshine  and 
light  reach  the  bottom  of  the  stems,  no  small 
advantage.  By  allowing  the  tops  to  sprawl  all 
over  the  beds  the  surface  is  not  so  apt  to  dry 
quickly,  but  where  the  beds  are  proper^ 
mulched  this  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

I  have  referred  to  the  evils  likely  to  ac- 
crue through  neglecting  supporting  the  stems, 
and  also  the  advantages  from  doing  so,  know- 
ing that  by  adopting  the  practice  the  grower 
will  be  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  Not 
only  established  beds,  but  seedlings  should  be 
seen  to,  ^^^^^  ^^^f&^gft 
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iDg  themselvea  erecfc.  In  theee  cases  only 
small  sticks  would  be  needed,  a  few  hundred 
plants  being  quickly  done.  A.  Y.  A. 


MULCHING  PEA.3. 

Thb  Fea  crop  will  be  poor  nnleES  meaoa  are  taken 
to  apply  jDolature  to  tbe  roots.  Early  Peas  are 
often  sown  on  aloping  borders,  and  in  aach  posi- 
tioDB  it  ia  next  to  impoasible  to  give  sufficient 
moisture,  as  after  one  or  two  waterings  tbe  ground 
becomes  hardened  and  tlie  water  or  liquid  rani 
away.  Id  snch  seasons  aa  (he  one  we  are  passing 
tbrouftb  tbe  value  of  a  deep  drill  wlun  sowing  Is 
seen ;  indeed,  I  advise  it  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
as  in  cold  or  windy  weather  the  deep  drill  is  a 
great  protection  to  the  tops,  and  in  times  of 
drought  it  is  much  easier  to  apply  moisture.  The 
▼aloe  of  good  ooliivation  will  now  be  also  evi- 
dent. Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  mildew  in 
Peas  it  good  trenohes  are  dag  out  in  tbe  way 
advised  in  a  note  sent  a  short  time  ago,  for  the 
late  lota  will  canse  let^s  trouble  and  the  crop  will 
be  more  certain.  Watering  eiiher  early  or  late 
Peas  is  a  poor  business,  unless  thoroughly  done,  as 
to  give  it  in  driblets  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Bren  this  thorough  watering  cannot  in  all  ^ces 
be  accomplished,  as  tiiere  is  often  a  defidMioy  of 
water  and  labour.  In  snob  cases  mulching  wiil  be 
of  great  assistance  and  often  save  tbe  crop.  Mulch* 
ing  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  according  to  tbe 
means  at  hand  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  I  use 
spent  Mushroom  manure,  and  it  answers  admirably, 
as  it  lies  close  together,  retains  the  moisture,  and 
is  not  nnsigjitly,  beddes  supporting  the  roots.  In 
the  esse  of  euly  dwarf  Peas  planted  olose  to- 
gether it  is  a  good  plan  to  ooverallthe  soil  between 
the  rows  and  to  water  between  instead  of  on  the 
top  of  the  hauLtn. 

Tluue  who  have  cow  manure  may  use  it  to  great 
advantage  for  mnlchinst  espeoially  on  light  soils, 
as  such  manure  contains  much  moisture  and  is 
cool.  It  ahoald  not  be  applied  in  a  green  state,  as 
it  cakes.  If  used  partially  decayed,  or  mixed  with 
soil  or  ebort  litter,  it  is  much  better.  Horse 
manure  in  a  fresh  condition  is  not  so  suitable,  as 
it  is  too  drying ;  tbia  is  best  need  in  a  decayed 
state,  or  after  it  has  been  heated.  Litter  or  straw 
is  useful  if  there  is  no  better  mulch  available,  but 
it  does  not  add  to  neatness  in  the  garden,  and 
when  used  in  a  fresh  state  leaves  a  crop  of  weeds 
beliiod.  I  have  nsed  leaf -mould  for  mulching  with 
advantage.  For  flowers  such  aa  Carnations  it  is 
very  good,  and  mny  be  used  where  manures  could 
not  be  employed.  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  is  good  to 
retain  moisture,  but,  like  tbe  last-named,  more 
SDitabie  for  flowers  than  vegetables.  I  have  seen 
other  materials  used,  such  as  Grass,  but  this  aoon 
withers  up,  and  long  Grass  ia  heating  and  un- 
sightly. Some  varieties  of  Peas  have  a  more 
succulent  growth  than  others ;  for  inatanoe,  some 
of  tbe  small  white  Peas,  also  blue  round  Peas,  sre 
great  sufferers  from  drought  and  soon  succumb.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  variety  that  may  be  termed  a 
continuous  cropper  often  does  best  in  such  seasons, 
and  will  give  excelleiit  cropn  if  assisted  in 
the  way  of  mulching.  Some  of  our  largest,  newest 
Peas  collapse  very  quickly.  It  is  best  to  grow  a 
variety  with  plenty  of  stamina,  and  any  kind 
which  is  not  considered  suitable,  by  being  too  tall, 
may  be  made  so  by  pinching  the  tops.  Those 
varieties  which  produce  ttieir  pods  in  pairs  axii 
givea  sncoeaaion  are  reliable.         G.  Wtthk 


The  Onion  fly.—Hany  gardeners,  and  particu- 
larly allotment  cultivators,  who  cannot  give  that 
amount  of  attention  to  their  gardens  so  much 
needed  at  the  time  the  crops  are  making  a  rapid 
growth,  often  complain  of  the  ravages  of  the  Onion 
fly.  The  Onion  fly  lays  its  eggs  on  the  exterior  of 
tbe  Onion  close  to  the  earth,  and  when  they  are 
batched  the  larva:  emerge,  and,  in  tbe  form  oF 
m^^ts,  eat  their  way  into  the  bulbs,  causing 
them  to  rot,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  crop.  So  much 
do  the  allotment  holders  in  Uie  Twing  district 
suffer  from  the  Onion  fly,  that  I  once  asked  the  late 
Ur.  Henzy  DemlU,  of  Banbnry,  to  giro  ne  a 


remedy.  In  reply  he  stated  a  good  one  was  to 
put  a  quart  of  tbo  juice  of  quassia  obips  into  a 
gallon  of  water,  with  half  a  win^Jass  of  Bentley's 
or  some  other  insecticide,  mix  it  well  togetlier,  and 
!^yrirge  the  Onions  twice,  morning  and  evening, 
and  tbin,  as  Mr.  Deverill  lemarked,  "is  a  safe 
remedy."  I  have  recommended  it  to  our  local 
allotment  holders,  who  have  used  it  with  great 
advantage.  Quassia  chips  can  be  purchased  at 
any  druggist's,  and  from  2  02s.  to  3  ozs.,  which 
costs  very  little,  will  be  enough  to  give  a  quart  of 
juice.  A  small  quantity  of  Bentley's  insecticide 
can  be  obtained  readily  enough. — B.  D. 

Growing  Xnahrooms.— Ihe  account  given  in 
Thb  Gakdbk  of  an  experiment  with  Mushrooms 
at  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  by  Professor 
Cheshire,  is  not  at  all  a  '-new"  method,  unless  it 
is  in  placing  the  manure  and  earth  in  alternate 
layers  instead  of  mixing  it  together  in  the  process 
of  turning.  It  is  a  very  old  practice,  which  I  have 
adopted  frequently.  As  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  in  question,  tbe  temperatura  is  r^n- 
lated  so  that  apawning  may  take  place  earlier  than 
with  manure  <mly.  The  practice  has  already  been 
detailed  in  tbe  pages  of  Thb  Gahdbn.— A.  Y. 

E*rly  gatherings  of  Peaa.— It  would  be  both 
valuable  and  iuteresting  if  readers  who  feel  so  dis- 
posed would  give  the  variety,  date  of  sowing,  and 
also  the  time  of  gathering  the  first  dish  ot  Peas  in 
this  abnormal  aeason  of  drought  and  sunshine. 
My  first  dish  of  William  Hurst  was  gathered  on  the 
Ititb.  These  were  sown  in  5-inch  pots  on  February 
4,  allowed  to  come  on  In  a  cold  frame  and  after- 
wards Ranted  out  00  a  south  border  on  March  13. 
These  Peas  have  done  well,  considering  that  the 
staple  soil  of  this  garden  is  heavy  and  the  site  ex- 
posed, although  w^l  up  to  the  son.  My  impression 
is  that  tbe  dwarf  earless,  such  aa  William  Hurst, 
Chelsea  Gem,  kc,  have  come  through  the  ordeal 
tbe  best,  at  least  much  better  tiian  tbe  early 
rounds.  I  note  a  dish  or  two  has  been  gathered 
earlier,  but  I  suspect  position  and  soil,  also  dis- 
trict, make  the  difference.  In  other  years  X  con- 
sidered the  end  ot  the  firat  week  in  June  early  to 
gather  Peas.— A.  Younq,  AbberUy  Hail,  Stourport. 

Tomato  Ohallenger. — Even  thus  early  in  the 
season  Tomato  Challeogez  is  proving  itself  to  be 
the  beat  of  Uie  Perfection  type  of  Tomato.  Grow- 
ing alongside  Ham  Green,  it  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  being  quite  distinct.  The  fruit  sets  most 
freely  and  this  in  large  bunches  of  eight  and  ten. 
Of  course,  with  this  number  of  fruits  to  a  truss, 
and  these  following  in  quick  succession,  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  fruits  can  be  large  individually. 
—A.  YonSQ. 


Orchids. 


BBASSIAS. 

This  is  an  old  genus,  established  by  Robert 
Brown,  who  dedicated  it  to  a  celebrated  col- 
lector of  his  day.  Brassias  are  nearly  allied 
to  Oncidium,  and  also  to  Miltooia,  from  both 
of  which,  however,  they  appear  to  be  distinct 
I  have  received  a  fine  flower  of  a  plant  under 
the  name  of  B.  brachiata  from  Mr.  Smee,  of  The 
Grange,  Carshalton.  These  plants  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  used  tu  be  grown  some- 
what extensively.  They  grew  weU  and  freely 
and  bloomed  profusely,  and  their  delicately 
fragrant  flowers  might  be  seen  in  almost  every 
collection.  The  condition  of  the  Orchid  faoose 
in  thoie  dm  suited  them  well,  for  the  majority 
of  the  kinds  mjoy  beat  and  moisture  in  tbe 
growing  season.  They  do  not  like  too  severe 
drying  through  the  winter,  and  from  their 
being  evei^reen,  just  sufficient  water  should  be 
given  them  to  preserve  their  foliage.  Under 
these  oonditiona  they  grew  and  bloomed  amaz- 
ingly, always  attausting  attention  from  the 
sliape  of  their  flowers.  On  the  oool  Orchid 
rage  setting  in,  Bnusias  were  neglected  or  for- 


gotten. Brassias  are  particularly  mitable  fbr 
growing  in  the  stove  bouse  witii  other 
plants  from  warm  climatea.  I  have  alwi^i 
grown  the  majority  of  the  kinds  beat  in  tin 
East  Indian  house,  keeping  up  a  good  heat  and 
moisture,  and  resting  uiem  with  the  Cattleyas, 
but  during  thia  time  giving  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  rich  green  of  their  leaves  from  fading. 
The  soil  for  these  plants  should  be  good  brown 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  and  set  the  plants  up  a  little  above 
the  surface.  Do  not  give  any  artificial  manures, 
for  I  hare  seen  a  collection  of  them  which  had 
been  acquired  at  considerable  cost  and  trouble 
mined  by  the  application  of  fish  manure.  This 
does  make  Brassias  and  many  other  Orchids 
grow  at  first,  but  the  constant  application 
appears  to  cause  a  weakening  of  the  system, 
and  the  plants  degenerate  and  eventually  die, 
their  pseudo-bulbs  becoming  quite  brown  and 
black.  The  only  method  of  applying  stimulanta 
to  Orchids  in  a  snccBBsfal  manner  is  by  dis- 
seminating ammonia  in  die  atmosphere,  from 
whence  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the  aSrial  roots 
without  injury.  The  followiug  are  soma  of  the 
best  kinds : — 

B,  Anthbrotes  is  a  strong  growing  kind  and  a 
free  bloomer.  It  grows  some  18  Inches  In  height, 
and  produces  a  distichous  raceme  of  bloom,  the 
flowers  being  rich  yellow  spotted  with  blackish 
purple.  It  flowers  during  Che  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  the  blooms  last  some  three  vreeks  in 
full  beanty  If  not  wetted.  This  ^ant  comes  from 
the  monnl^s  of  Colombia,  and  therefore  succeeds 
best  under  somewhat  cool  treatment. 

B.  BKACHiATA. — This  flowered  first  with  the 
Messrs.  RoIUesou,  of  Tooting,  just  flfty  years  ago. 
The  flowers  are  very  large, the  lower  sepals  tome 
6  inches  and  upwards  in  length  ;  the  dorsal  sepal 
and  the  petals  are  somewhat  shorter,  all  of  a  light 
yellowish  green  spotted  with  brownish  purple  to- 
wards the  base,  lip  large,  light  yellow.  This  comes 
from  Gnatemaln. 

B.  GiBBOUDIANA. — A  plant  that  has  alwaj  b  been 
rare  in  our  gardens.  It  comes  from  Costa  Rica. 
Tbe  flowers,  large  and  thrown  well  above  tbe 
leaves,  are  light  yellow,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown.  It  is  an  old  species,  flowering  in  the  early 
summer. 

B.  Lawbbnoana.— Named  tu  honour  ot  Mrs 
Lawrence,  who  used  to  have  fine  specimens  in  her 
gardens  at  Galing  Puk.  The  sepals,  as  long  again 
as  the  petals,  are  light  yellow,  spotted  brown  or 
brownish  pniple.  It  bloama  through  the  summer 
months  and  comes  from  tropical  America. 

B.  Lawbkncbaxa  LONQiasiMA.  —  This,  the 
largest  flowered  kind  yet  found,  comes  from  Costa 
Rica.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flowers  ia  deep 
orange-yellow,  with  large  spots  and  blotches  of 
reddish  purple,  the  large  lip  being  pale  yellow 
spotted  iu  a  simiUir  manner.  There  would  appear 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  tbe  tight  position 
of  thia  ^nt. 

B.  VSBBUCCMA. — This  Is  another  very  desirable 
plant,  having  a  many-flowered  toaipe  with  yellowish 
green  flowers  marked  with  some  spots  oi  green  at 
tbe  base  ;  the  lip  white,  marked  with  some  wart- 
like spots.  This  blooms  in  the  month  of  M^,  and 
lasts  a  long  time  in  full  beauty. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  many  others,  as 
B.  maculata,  B.  caudata,  B.  Keiliana,  B.  macro- 
stachya,&c.,  which  deserve  notioe,and  the  flowen 
of  which  yieU  a  alight  perfume. 

WlUJAU  HUQH  Gowss. 


Cattleya  Moasise. — Of  this  species  I  have 
received  a  lot  of  flowers,  many  of  them  being  good 
ordinary  forms  and  not  worthy  of  any  special 
notice.  A  few  flowers  deserve  special  noUoe,  and 
tbe  finest  Is  one  from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno. 
It  is  a  flower  8  inches  across,  with  rich  rose-col- 
oured sepals  BAd  petals,  the  latter  being  very 
broad  and  undnUted ;  lip  Ifxffi,  brDadJje&otifnlly 
frilUd  reumDt^iH^  t|$^ 
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zich  ros;  magenta,  baviog  at  the  moath  of  the  throat 
aome  slight  orange-yellow  streaks  and  stains.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  heanUfnl  forms  of  MossiiQ  which  has 
ever  come  ander  mj  notice.  Another  verj  fine 
vaiiety  comes  from  Mr.  J.  Barclay,  Manchester. 
It  la  of  aboat  the  same  sise,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  the  same  oolonr,  the  Up  large,  heavily 
frilled  and  undulated,  stained  in  the  throat  and 
aides  with  rich  orange-yellow,  and  flaked  with  rosy 
magenta  In  the  middle,  with  paler  margins.  The 
next  in  point  of  beauty  comes  from  Mr.  Kerslake, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  of  Bath.  Tbe 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  the 
lip  having  a  white  frilled  margin,  streaked  and 
stained  in  the  centre  with  nay  parple,  ftUntly 
tinged  at  the  sides  of  the  tiiroat  with  light  (nange- 
yellow.  This  is  a  Tery  pleating  and  bright  variety. 


SHORT  NOTSS.— ORCHIDS. 


Gattleya  SohroederBB.— A  flower  of  the  rery 
finest  Ti^ety  I  have  ever  seen  comes  from  Mr.  Seeger, 
<3li  Dulwich.  The  sepala  and  petals  are  of  a  uniform 
rich  roM  colour,  and  the  throat  is  rich  tawny  oraoge, 
the  margin  b ^ing  of^a  bright  rosy  flesh  coloor.  It  is  a 
magnifioflDt  flower,  of  good  shape  and  sabatonce,  and 
gratefully  scented, — G. 

Sobralia  macrantha.— What  had  been  an 
excellent  coloured  variety  of  this  plant  is  to  hand 
from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandadno,  but  it  wait  with- 
ered beyond  reoo^nitlon  when  opened  oat.  It  is  a 
grand  plant,  and  sboold  be  more  anlTenHmy  grown. 
The  plant  is  decidedly  ornamental  even  when  not 
in  flower,  bat  when  in  bloom,  this,  combined  with 
S.  lencozaDtha  and  8.  zantholenca,  form  a  grand 
trio,  which  last  many  weeks  In  beanty. — O. 

CatUeya  Mendeli  Alfred  Smee.-A  beaati- 
fal  flower  of  this  variety  oomesfrom  Mr.  Cummins, 
gardener  at  The  Orange,  WalUngton.  .He  tells  me 
the  plant  has  received  an  award  of  merit  from  tbe 
RH.8.  and  a  oertifioate  at  the  aB.S.  It  is  a 
beaatifolly  shaped  flower,  with  deep  rosy  eepals  and 
petals,  the  Up  pare  white  quite  down  to  the  rich 
velvety  crimacm-paTple  of  the  front  lobe,  the 
thnut  pale  yellow,  prettily  toothed  on  the  margin. 
— O. 

Oypripedium  oandatum  roeeuziL— I  suspect 
this  mosc  he  oonsidered  a  macb  later  bloomer  than 
the  type.  At  least,  whilst  caadatam  has  been  oat 
of  flower  with  me  for  three  weeks,  tbe  variety 
rotenm  is  only  coming  into  bloom,  a  plant  with 
eight  flowers  belug  very  haodsome.  This  species 
certainly  succeeds  better  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
loam  in  tbe  potting  compost  and  also  potted  low 
down.  It  also  requires  plenty  of  water,  at  least 
whilst  in  foil  growth. — A.  YouKG. 

Dendrobium    mosohAtum  ovprenm  (J. 

FaulhTier). — ^This  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant 
which  yon  send  marked  D.  Calceolaa.  The  plant 
grows  to  aboat  4  feet  in  height,  and  osuaUy 
flowers  apon  the  leafless  stem.  The  flowers,  borne 
in  drooping  racemes,  are  wholly  of  a  ri<^  s^cot 
coloar,  saving  two  blotobai  of  dark  coppery  orange 
in  the  lip.  This  from  Its  bdng  oonsidered  an  old 
kind  has  now-a-days  been  discarded,  bat  If  kept  in 
good  condition  it  will  prodaoe  an  abundance  of 
bloom.— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  primulinum  (J^.  Faulkner).— 
The  flower  yon  send  me  marked  1  is  this  species, 
and  an  ezoe'lent  variety  of  it;  and  the  flower 
marked  2  is  D.  Pierardi.  Ton  say  they  were  both 
bought  for  D.  Pierardi.  bat  the  growth  is  so  diffe- 
rent that  I  ahoald  at  once  detect  it.  There  is  an- 
other macb  finer  variety  of  D.  primoUnam  called 
gigantenm.  whioh  weU  deserves  its  name.  It  and 
the  speoies  generally  flower  before  the  end  of 
May.  The  early  season  has  not  affected  yoar  Den- 
drobinms.— W.  H.  G. 

Leelia  pnrpttrata  lilndeni — A  splendid 
Sower  under  this  name  comes  to  me  from  M. 
linden,  of  Braasels.  The  sepals  are  of  a  soft  rosy 
blush,  tbe  broader  petals  rich  rosy  pnrple,  tbe  lip 
very  deep  maroon-porple  with  a  lighter  tip,  and 
the  throat  rich  yellow,  afareaked  vrith  pnrple.  I 


really  cannot  distingnish  this  flower  from  the  va- 
riety flgored  in  the  "  Orchid  Albam,"  t.  346,  under 
the  name  of  L.  purpurata  blenbelmensis,  save 
that  the  apical  part  of  tbe  front  lobe  is  slightly 
darker.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  gocd  variety.— 
H.  G. 

Odontog^loeauiii  cirrhoaum.— J.  Anderson 
sends  me  some  flowers  of  a  very  finely  spotted  va- 
riety of  this  [^Dt.  Altboiuh  not  so  scarce  as  it 
was  a  year  or  two  ago,  this  u  not,  a«  a  role,  done 
well,  one  of  the  chief  erron  in  ita  culture  being 
that  it  is  kept  too  vrarm.  Tbe  plant  should  be 
grown  with  tbe  very  coolest  kinds  of  Odontoglos- 
sams.  From  the  appearance  of  the  bloom  it  would 
be  the  variety  known  as  Klaboohoram,  tbe  flowers 
being  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
form  and  with  laimr  and  more  numerous  spots  and 
blotobea  of  ^«p  blackish  crimson. — W.  H.  O. 

Odonto^losBum  criapnm.— A  very  fine  form 
of  this  plant  comes  to  me  from  U.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  not  bo  fine  as  the  superb  flower  noted  a 
short  time  ago,  but  stiU  remarkable  in  colour,  re- 
minding me  of  some  flowers  that  used  to  be  sent 
by  a  Mr.  O'ReUly  to  the  late  Mr.  B.  8.  Williams 
when  I  was  with  him  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  In 
the  flower  now  before  me  tiie  sepals  are  broad,  of 
a  beautiful  n»y  Ulao,  spotted  with  dark  chestnut, 
the  petals  broad,  wlUi  waved  edges,  making  a  nice 
round  fuU  flower,  white  tinged  with  totf  lilao  and 
f^tly  apotted.  The  Hp  la  beanUfolly  spotted 
with  chestnut  and  quite  typioal  in  form — 6. 

Oattleya  Schilleriana.— A  very  fine  form  of 
this  plant  oomes  from  the  Bev.  E.  Handley's  coUec- 
tion.  This  plant  resembles  C.  Aclandias  in  its 
growth,  but  the  shape  of  the  flower  is  very  diffe- 
rent. The  flower  is  about  A\  inches  across,  sepals 
and  petals  nearly  eqaal,  waved  at  the  margins ; 
ground  colour  nch  bronze,  freely  spotted  with 
brownish  purple ;  Up  large,  white,  flaked  with  rosy 
crimson  on  the  outside  and  regularly  streaked 
vritbin  with  the  same  colour.  The  middle  lobe  is 
large,  rich  orimson-magenta,  flaked  or  streaked 
with  white,  toothed  at  the  edge,  where  is  a  narrow 
border  of  white.  This  flowering  so  early  should 
make  another  growth  and  bloom  again  this  season. 
— W. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


HARDY  AZALEAS  AT  KNAP  HILL. 

The  hardy  Azalea  ia  possibly  not  so  well  known 
as  one  might  suppose,  and  woodlands  that 
would  gain  by  the  brilliant  flowers  are  overrun 
with  weedy  Rhododendrons,  or  left  in  their 
pristine  condition,  Ko  class  of  hardy  shrub 
gives  the  sune  variety  of  colour  aa  the  hardy 
Azalea,  and  no  one  has  done  more  to  bring  the 
race  to  its  present  perfection  than  Mr.  Waterer, 
whose  nursery  at  Knap  Hill  is  fragrant  with 
the  spicy  odour  of  the  masses  of  flowers.  Each 
year  the  flowers  are  finer,  and  aome  of  the  more 
recent  seedlings  are  of  superb  colour  md  form, 
shoving  that  in  the  near  future  the  hardy 
Aadea  must  dethrone  tbe  Rhododendron  from 
its  present  position.  We  have  no  wish  to  decry 
the  Rhododendron.  The  walk  of  noble  planto 
at  Knap  HiU  is  a  rebuke  to  tiioae  who  think 
lightJy  of  them,  but  there  is  no  reastnt  why 
the  Azalea  should  not  also  receive  some  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  mere  striking  through  the  great 
range  of  colours,  from  purest  white  to  vivid 
,  carmine.  The  race  originated  by  intercrossing 
tbe  North  American  species,  as  A.  calendulzwea 
and  A.  nudiflora,  with  A.  pontica,  and  since 
Mr.  Waterer  first  interested  Iiimself  in  the 
shrubs  great  progress  has  been  made,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  large  collection  in  his  nursery. 
One  may  get  some  idea  of  their  beauty  from 
quite  small  plants,  but  there  are  many  noble 
spedmens,  spreading  bnahea  smothered  in 


bloom  and  just  displaying  the  tender  green 
leafage  for  contrast.  Tbe  branches  are  arranged 
in  tiers,  so  to  speak,  and  it  is  this  spreading 
character  that  has  such  a  charm  in  the  wood- 
land. When  we  were  at  Knap  Hill  a  few  days 
ago  the  nursery  seemed  red<dent  with  the  sinoy 
fragrance  of  the  flowers. 

One  may  ask,  what  is  the  special  charm  of 
the  newer  acquisitions  7  It  is  d^cult  to  answer 
the  question,  except  by  recommending  ^rsonal 
oiwerration,  comparing  the  later  varieties  with 
those  of  even  not  many  years  ago.  All  hardy 
Azaleas  are  beautiful,  capable  of  imparting 
delightful  colour  to  the  garden,  but  all  are  not 
of  the  aame  high  quality  as  regards  the  indi- 
vidual flowers.  A  visit  to  Knap  Hill  in  Azalea 
time  is  well  repaid,  aa  such  shrubs  do  not 
appear  to  full  advanta^  in  pots  at  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  newer  vaneties  are  distinguished 
by  fiowen  of  great  breadth,  the  upper  segmenta 
well  thrown  oaok,  thus  displaying  the  colour, 
and  they  compose  lai|;e,  finely-formed  trusses, 
quite  different  to  the  Hon^suckle-like  effect  of 
the  older  kinds.    Each  year  we  see  distinct  and 

r'andid  advances,  and  the  variety  Mrs. 
thony  Watert-r,  certificated  at  the  Temple 
show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
year,  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  the  finest 
types.  We  noticed  it  in  bloom  this  season,  and 
it  is  a  lovely  flower,  broad,  robust  in  expression, 
of  the  purest  white,  except  for  a  suffusion  of 
yellow  on  the  u^per  petals,  and  held  well  up, 
whilst  the  truss  is  bold.  When  in  full  beauty 
the  ahrub  is  a  mass  of  white,  exhaling  a 
sweet  fragrance.  The  newer  seedlings  are  of 
the  same  light  character,  and  the  resplendent 
tints  that  tell  well  in  the  landsoape  each  year 
get  more  diversified. 

These  results  are  attained  by  hybridimng  the 
best  kinds,  but  it  is  slow  work,  and  about  four 
years  elapse  before  the  seedlings  flower,  thai, 
perhaps,  to  be  destroyed,  as  falling  short  of 
the  high  ideal  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  raiser. 
The  best  varieties  are  marked  and  in  time 
li^ered  for  the  production  of  stock.  The  colour 
most  largely  represented  is  yellow,  and  Nancy 
Waterer  is  a  superb  flower,  broad,  and  richly 
coloured  ;  but  one  may  enumerate  many  t  badca 
of  orange,  primrose  and  yellow,  that  create  a 
gay  show  of  colour.  In  a  special  place  there 
are  many  choice  seedlings,  and  it  is  these  that 
augur  well  for  the  future  of  the  hardy  Azalea. 
They  are  a  veritable  surprise,  the  flowers  dis- 
tinct in  colour,  well  shaped,  and  the  truss  of 
bold  size.  Those  varieties  that  bear  flowers 
with  blotches  on  the  upper  part  are  very  strik- 
ing, standing  well  out  from  the  other  less 
decided  types.  The  Knap  Hill  collection  is 
getting  rich  in  soarlets,  and  some  of  the  more 
recent  acquisitiMM  are  superb  flowBta-^lowing 
crimson  of  quite  a  self  shade,  <»ange-xed,  and 
many  allied  tints.  We  picked  out  several  that, 
if  in  the  woodland,  would  appear  as  a  flame 
of  fire  against  the  tender  green  leafage— a  bril- 
liant mass  of  odour.  Although  a  name  is 
given  to  some  especially  choice  acquiaiticm,  as 
Sbs.  Anthony  Waterer,  a  wholesale  system  of 
giving  names  is  wisely  not  followed.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  as  it  would  mean  a  mere 
string  of  titles,  every  variety  almost  being  worth 
aome  distinctive  mark.  The  Azaleas  are  classed 
simply  as  "  Knap  Hill,"  a  sufiSoient  guarantee 
of  tneir  beauty. 

The  visitor  to  Knap  Hill  in  the  late  days  of 
May  or  early  June  will  note  the  great  strides 
that  are  being  made  with  Uie  double  Azaleas, 
not  semi-donUe,  bnt  true  double  flowers. 
There  are  many  shades  of  colour,  bat  the 
double  rose  and  pink  are  delightful.  The 
flowers  are  bonie  in  a  faandso^ie  head,  a^  in- 
dividually oLexquisite  shafae,  Il0X<Be^B;-d(k^ 
Diqltizea  dv      vJvTV IV- 
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and  tender  in  colour.  Such  flowers  should  be 
in  demand  for  cutting,  and  nothii^  in  its  waj 
is  more  enjoyable  Uian  the  more  delicately 
tinted  Tarieties,  white,  pink,  and  so  forth,  which 
last  well  in  water,  whilst  they  have  a  sweet, 
yet  not  tod  powerful  fragrance.  Mr.  Watenr 
IS  also  raising  a  raoe  of  Mnr  flowering  hybrids, 
and  we  may  in  tinw  get  Azaleas  over  a  much 
longer  season  than  eariy  summer.  The  shruln 
want  to  be  known  well,  and  we  think  that  as 
Mr.  Waterer  oontinuea  to  improve  the  race 
they  wilt  be  planted  freely  in  all  good  gardens. 
Many  woodland  and  wild  spots  would  be  made 
more  beautiful  by  a  judicious  selection  of  varie- 
ties that  provide  a  splendid  series  of  colours 
from  carmine  to  the  purest  white,  orange-scarlet 
in  particular,  as  brilliant  as  anything  one  can 
get  amon^t  hardy  shrubs.  Where  the  Rhodo- 
dendron 18  at  home  there  also  is  the  Azalea, 
and  the  bold  group  of  plants  in  the  wilderness 
at  Kew  shows  that  they  are  not  only  perfectly 
hardy,  but  the  flowers  remain  untouched  by 
l4te  frosts  when  they  receive  reasonable  shelter. 
Protection  fran  keen  winds  and  sonM  amonnt 
of  shade  an  deaiiable,  whilst  if  the  aoil  is  not 
peat,  that  oomposed  f)f  fibty  loam  mixed  with 
leaf -mould,  or  loam  alone,  will  prove  sufficient 
Shelter  and  a  oool  spot  are  the  chief  re- 
qniutes. 

It  ifl  satisfaefeoiy  to  see  that  the  Knap  Hill 
Azdeas  are  present  in  many  fine  gardens,  and 
the  spreading  shrubs  are  a  perfect  blazs  of  col- 
our at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  is  also  a 
feast  ot  colour  in  the  autumn  season,  when  the 
foliime  turns  to  many  shades  of  colour — bright 
red,  brown,  chocolate,  and  allied  shades,  some- 
times mixed  and  sometimes  self,  but  altrays  a 
pleasure  to  see.  The  dying  leaves  are  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  flowers,  lighting  up  the  garden  with 
colour  in  the  late  days  of  September  and  early 
October.  We  noticed  when  at  Knap  Hill  that 
A.  mollis  was  well  represented,  but  there  is 
need  of  greater  variety  of  colour  in  this  section. 
There  is  too  much  sameness,  and  the  flowers 
are  more  UaUe  to  get  touched  by  frosta  than 
those  of  the  later-Umiming  section.  But  where 
the  position  is  sheltered,  a  break  <^  A.  mollis 
possesses  gTMt  charm  in  early  May,  and  its  value 
for  growing  in  pota  oumot  be  over-estimated. 

It  seems  Uiat  in  time  we  shall  get  amongst  the 
hardy  Azaleas  flowers  that  will  rival  the  finer 
Rhododendrons  judging  by  the  seedlings  at 
Knap  HilL  Some  of  the  best  kinds  have 
alreuy  surpassed  many  Rhododendrons,  and 
where  Uie  flowers  are  bold  and  the  segments 
well  displayed  they  tell  w^  greater  force  in 
the  garden.  This  year  the  drought  has 
affected  the  Azaleas  somewhat,  but  they  are  so 
hardy  and  vigorous,  that  olimatio  conditions 
have  little  influence  upon  them.  We  think  the 
bushes  are  more  pleasing  when  less  crowded 
with  flowers,  as  the  contrast  of  light  green 
leaiige  and  tender  or  brilliant  colour,  as  the 
ease  mi^  be,  intensifies  their  beauty. 


CytieuB  Ardoinl.— I  have  grown  this  more  or  leas 
for  some  ozteen  years,  and  I  have  certainly  sesn  in 
regard  to  the  flowers  oonsidera'ble  variatioD.  The  one 

thai,  itribes  me  most  favonmbty  is  that  with  oaaary- 
jellow  flowen,  borne  erect  and  singlv,  with  a  pretty 
pink  stain  springing  from  the  calyx  along  the  tabe  or 
spar.— W. 

Fiuria  formoaa.— This  Himalayan  species  of 
Fieris  forms  a  bold  eveigreen  bnsb,  clothed  with 
broadly  lanceolate  leaves  <rf  a  deep  green  tint, 
while  the  blossoms  are  a  good  deal  like  those  of 
an  ArbatQs.  In  the  more  favooied  districts  of 
England  It  forms  a  really  handsome  shrnb,  but  in 
mwy  parts  it  suffers  a  good  deal  daring  the  winter, 
and  consequently  the  greater  portion  of  its  beauty 
ia  lost.  The  note  re^^ding  this  Fieris  was  sug- 


gested by  the  attractive  appearance  it  presents  at 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  young  leaves  being 
of  a  bright  crimson  tint.  These  leaves  retain 
their  brilliant  colouring  for  some  time  before  they 
change  to  the  deep  tint  of  the  mature  foUi^re.  A 
second  species,  the  better-known  and  more  gene- 
rally ooltivated  F.  japonioa,  known  as  well  nnder 
the  generic  name  of  Andromeda,  is  also  remark- 
able for  the  rich  tints  of  its  young  leaves.  In  both 
this  chaiaoter  is  more  prononsoed  when  the  ^ants 
are  fully  ezposed,to  the  sun. — H.  P. 

Th,e  Orange  Bill  Tree  (Buddleia  globosa) 
was  flowering  freely  recently  in  tbe  Eoaphill  nur- 
sery, the  present  dry  season  suiting  this  irttraotive 
Chilian  shrub.  When  In  full  health  and  smothered 
with  its  bright  orange-yellow  balls.  It  is  veryshovnr 
and  of  graceful  aspect.  Tbe  growth  is  rapid, 
and  this  Is  fortDnate.as  English  winters  are  rather 
trying  to  the  Baddleia;  but  if  injared.tbe  plant 
grows  again  qaiokly.  It  requires  a  light  soil, 
shelter  from  kem  winds,  and  a  faiify  arnny  posi- 
tion. In  the  warm  soil  at  Woking  it  thrives  re- 
markably well,  and  if  not  a  shrub  for  all  gsrden*. 
It  is  interesting  and  sufficiently  beantJrnl  for  all 
places  wbtte  shrubs  are  cared  tgr. 

The  Spaaiah.  Fnrae  (Qenlsta  hispanlca) — 
There  are  several  of  the  low-growing  Qenistas  now 
in  Sower  whose  blossoms  are  of  a  golden  hue,  but 
none  are  showier  than  this,  and,  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  a  very  desirable  shrub,  and  in  some 
places  a  fairly  common  one.  On  the  sanny  ledge 
o[  a  rockwork  or  crowning  a  sloping  bank  it  is 
jast  at  bome,  and  so  situated  it  forms  a  dense,  jet 
spreading  mus,  which  is  at  the  present  time  simply 
laden  with  Its  golden  bloswms.  Besides  this,  it  Is 
bright  and  cheerfal  at  all  seasons  and  quite 
haray.  The  Spanish  Broom,  like  several  of  its 
immediate  a11ie<s  will  succeed  io  dry  sandy  soils 
better  than  many  oiher  shrub*.  It  is  al«o  a  fairly 
good  town  plant,  for  it  will  thiive  in  smoky  dis. 
iriots  if  planted  on  a  sunny  bank  or  some  such  a 
spot.— T. 

Spiresa  cena.— The  speciHc  name  of  this 
Spinea  ia  a  very  appropriate  one,  as  the  little  ovate 
leaves  are  of  so  hoary  a  natnre,  that  the  entire 
bash  weari  a  greyish  aspect.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller- 
growing  forms,  for  the  entire  plant  Is  rarely  more 
tb&n  a  couple  of  feet  bigti,  and  it  flowers  profusely 
when  much  smidler  than  that.  The  tiuy  white 
blossoms  are  arranged  in  clusters  along  tbe  slender 
arching  shoots,  and  when  In  this  stiige  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  pretty  little  shrub.  This  Splma  is  a  na- 
tive of  Croatia,  where  it  is  often  found  on  rocks, 
and  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1825.  It  is  n  very  desirable  rockwurk 
shrub,  and  where  the  different  Spiiseas  are  grouped 
together,  it,  in  common  with  a  few  other  small- 
growing  forms,  is  well  salted  for  the  outskirts  of 
the  clump.— T. 

Double-flowered  Horse  Cheatnut. — The 
ezoessively  hot  weather  experienced  tbi4  spring 
about  the  time  the  Horse  Chrstuuts  were  in  bloom 
showed  tbe  double-Sowered  variety  in  a  very 
favourable  light,  for  while  tbe  single  forms  re- 
tained their  beauty  for  but  a  very  short  time,  tbe 
double  blossoms  of  this  were  not  a£Fected  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent,  and,  oonsequenUy,  tbe 
beauty  oC  tbis  was  extended  over  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  of  any  of  tbe  otiters.  Taken  al- 
togethor,  tbe  double-blossomed  Horse  Chestnut  is 
a  most  desirable  flowering  tree,  and,  given  room 
for  its  proper  development,  it  forms  a  very  oroa- 
meutal  specimen,  while  tbe  [^ramldal-shaped 
spikes  of  massive  doable  flowers  are  very  freely 
borne.  It  is  now  fairly  common,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained at  a  moderately  cheap  rate  from  most  nur- 
series.—T. 

Subna  nntkanus.— The  genus  Rabus  is  a 
rather  extensive  one,  and  the  varioos  members  of 
it  differ  widely  from  each  other ;  indeed,  they  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  three  groups- drstly, 
tbe  ramblers,  such  as  tbe  common  Bramble  and  its 
allies  ;  secondly,  those  which  push  np  erect  stems 
from  the  base  after  the  manner  of  the  Raspberry  ; 
and  thtrrly,  represented  bybatasiogln  species — 
tie  Bocky  Honntain  (Bobus  dellfdcins),  which 


forms  an  unarmed,  mnch-branofaed  shrab,,  which 
wiUiout  flowers  bears  a  good  deal  of  .resembIano4 

to  a  Currant.  R,  notkanas  belongs  to  the  Ra^- 
beny-like  group,  and  its  stout  erect  stems,  which 
reach  a  height  of  a  yard  or  more,  are  clothed  with 
laige  Vine-like  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  not 
partioulariy  numerous,  are  large  and  pure  white, 
so  that  a  spedmen  in  full  bloom  is  cert^ly  very 
attractive.  It  is  Just  now  beanrifnlly  Id  flower. 
This  Rnbus  is  a  very  uncommon  plant,  yet  it  was 
introduced  from  Uie  north-western  coast  of  North 
America  as  long  ago  as  1826.  A  second  and  nearly 
allied  species,  R.  odoratns,  is  older  still.  This  is  a 
native  of  Canada,  and  according  to  London  was 
sent  here  in  1700.  R.  odoratns  it  more  vigorous 
than  tiie  preceding,  while  the  flowers  instead  of 
being  white  are  parplish  red.  This  ii^,  as  a  rule, 
rather  later  in  commencing  to  flower  than  R,  nut- 
kanuH,  but  as  a  set  oS  it  continues  to  bloom  much 
later  in  the  season,  often  till  autumn  is  well  ad- 
vanced. In  a  qaiet  nook  in  the  wild  garden  sach 
subjects  as  thid  are  more  in  harmony  wiih  the 
Burrouudings  than  when  associated  with  a  more 
formal  class  of  plants.—  T. 

Oytiaus  parpiiieiu.~-lf  only  for  tbe  foot  that 
the  blossoms  are  so  widely  removed  in  oolonr  from 
nearly  all  Its  allies,  this  Broom  would  merit  notice, 
but  in  addition  to  this  it  is  a  really  pretty  little 
shrub  and  one  that,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Brooms,  flowers  very  profusely.  It  is  of  a  low, 
spreading  bablt  of  growth,  and  the  long  slender 
shoots  are  clothed  with  neat  pinnate  foliage  and 
studded  for  a  considerable  distance  with  pnrple 
Pea  shaped  blossoms.  It  Is  just  at  hooio  on  a 
sunny  lerlge  of  the  rockwork,  or  it  may  also  be 
planted  in  the  forfgronnd  of  laiger  forms.  Tbe 
purple-flowered  Broom  is  freqaentJy  grafted  stan- 
dard high,  and  in  this  way  the  long  arching  shoots 
are  seen  to  advantage  ;  but  even  then  it  woald  be 
by  most  people  prefened  wben  allowed  to  assume 
its  natural  chatacter  as  a  low  spreading  sbrub. 
Not  only  does  this  Broom  flower  In  tbe  spring,  but 
a  few  scattered  blosscmi  are  ofteu  produced 
throughout  the  summer.  There  is  also  aobarming 
white-flowered  vatiety.— H.  P. 

Oytinu  AudreaaiM  —I  have  flowered  several 
seedlings  ttoai  this  Cyiisus,  but  in  every  case  the 
flowers  were  of  the  nor  sal  yellow  tint,  without  any 
trace  of  the  reddish  velvety  hue  that  forms  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  in  the  vs^ety  Andreanus.  Still, 
I  am  ioclioed  to  think  that  seedlings  have  been 
raised,  for  certainly  in  some  individu^s  tbe  flowers 
seem  more  richly  coloured  tban  in  otben,  which  Is 
such  as  might  be  expected  if  some  were  obudned 
from  seeds.  It  is  usually  grafted,  for  cuttings  do 
not  btrike  root  very  readily  ;  still,  it  can  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  increased  in  this  way.  1  tried  a 
variety  of  cuttings,  and  was  most  successful  with 
those  formed  of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken 
from  plants  that  had  flowered  uuder  gUus  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass  till  rooted ;  in  fact,  just 
given  about  the  same  treatment  as  the  allied 
and  universally  grown  Cytisus  raoemosns  requires. 
— H.  P. 

Juniporos  nana, — I  have  grows  one  pliint  of 
tbla  for  a  long  time.  I  feared  it  might  develop 
into  something  too  big  for  rockwork,  but  a  five- 
year-old  plant  has  not  done  so,  and  at  present  is  no 
more  tiian  3  inches  high.  At  thla  season  it  Is  a  most 
characteristio  little  shrub,  the  older  foliage  being 
dense  on  the  short  twigs  and  <rf  a  deep  olive-green 
colour.  The  new  shoots  issuing  from  the  tips  are 
a  pale  bine  or  ciesia-green— a  delightful  contrast. 
One  can  see  a  hundred  uses  for  a  plant  of  this 
character  in  the  alpine  garden,  and  fortunately 
it  is  notadifflcult  subject  to  accommodate,  needing 
only  a  little  sandy  loam  mixed  with  peat  and  to  be 
planted  firmly. — W. 

Bpirsaa  arguta.— A  shrub  of  this  established 
for  five  or  six  years  in  a  warm  hew  of  stony  soil 
has  been  IndescribaUy  beautiful  this  dry  spring. 
It  may  sound  odd  to  apesk  of  a  Spirsoa  flonmhing 
in  dry  stuff  and  diy  weather,  but  this  Is  one  of  the 
dwarf  shrubby  species  or  varieties.  The  little 
snow-wbite  flowers  are  arranged  in  knots  on  the 
slender  arching  thread-like  Btems  ap  aB|toJorm 
one-sided  .gfpf$^^&e,jp@B^^4<gs  to 
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9  lacheB  long.  The  fall  btatore  o£  the  shntb  is  2 
feet  6  iDohes.  I  do  not  know  that  flagdlifera  is 
other  than  the  same  pluit ;  if  it  is,  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  see  any  distinction,  and  both  come 
near  to  the  shrabby  S.  Thaobergi,  tboagh  I  ima- 
gine this  plant  to  he  maoh  more  slender  and  grace- 
ful.-J.  W. 

VibnTntun  Opnlns. — In  a  small  forecoart  gar- 
den close  bj  where  I  lire  there  Is  a  large  bush  of 
this  common  Oaelder  Rose  with  its  laige  oymes  of 
flowers ;  on  the  oiroamference  is  a  circle  of  white 
blossoms  resembling  those  of  our  cnlMvated  Gael- 
^  Rose,  and  inside  forming  the  csntre  small  and 
BomewhEit  inconspicnons  flowers,  which  in  aatnmn 
form  closters  of  crimson  berries,  the  more  striking 
ones  on  the  edge  of  the  cymes  being  sterile. 
Sterility  is  also  tixa  characteristic  of  that  form  of 
the  Oaelder  Rose  known  as  the  Snowball  Tree ;  its 
large  btdts  of  blossoms  are  never  followed  by  the 
friut  the  oommon  form  prodaces.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticnltaral  Society  Messrs. 
Veitob  and  Sons  exhibited  sprays  of  Vibamam  pU- 
catam  in  which  the  cymes  partook  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  common  Gaelder  Rose, 
and  probably  berries  will  be  produced  in  aatnmn. 
I  think  the  common  form  much  more  deserving  of 
onlbare  in  gardms  than  is  gencially  snppoBed.— 
R  D. 

Bhododendron  Ealene  Schiffher.— This  is 

a  very  beaatlfal  variety  and  will  probably  become 
largely  grown.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  sammer 
show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  by  M.  J.  T. 
Seidel,  Haodelsgartoer,  Steisen-bei- Dresden,  and 
we  made  note  of  it  as  a  thoroughly  osefal  kind. 
The  plant  is  very  compact  in  growth,  and  those 
shown  were  in  6-lnch  pots,  the  leaves  deep  green 
in  colour,  each  shoot  terminated  by  a  head  of  pore 
white  flowers,  somewhat  campanalate  in  form  and 
moderately  cIo;e  together,  bat  yet  not  formal. 
Each  specimen  was  crowded  with  the  spotless 
flowers,  ^yhen  of  larger  size,  so  as  to  get  a  greater 
quantity  of  flowers,  this  will  be  a  good  varte^  for 
cntting,  wliilst  In  small  pots  nothing  ooold  be  more 
aoitabte  for  the  greenboase  or  conservatoiy  or 
groDpB  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

A  red-flowered  Hone  Cheetnnt.— A  very 
fine  variety  of  JEscolns  is  X.  Brloti,  which  we 
noticed  recently  in  the  Knap  Hill  nursery.  The 
flowers  are  of  much  deeper  and  Btronger  colour 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  form— a  glowing  crim- 
son, which  is  very  effective  against  the  leafage.  A 
number  of  young  trees  were  in  bloom  recently, 
and  in  the  distance  the  crimson  flowers  were  oon- 
BidcDons  for  their  intense  depth  of  oolour.  It  is 
apparently  free,  stnmg  in  growth,  and  much  more 
telling  in  the  landscape  than  the  common  kind. 

Tlbnmnm  pUcatum  (type).— This  Is  in- 
oladed  among  the  list  of  things  awarded  a  Certi- 
ficate by  the  R  H-8.  at  their  meeting  on  May  9, 
and  in  describirg  it  yonr  reporter  speaks  of  it 
as  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  plant  for  walls.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  tenderness,  which  I  am  of 
opinion  hardly  exists  if  the  shrub  is  the  same  as 
that  we  liave  been  growing  fOr  lereral  years. 
Just  as  the  Snowball  Tree  of  our  gardens  is  but 
the  sterile  form  of  the  common  Vibnrnam,  which 
by  the  way  at  the  present  time  in  the  Sussex 
woods  1b  the  prettiest  thing  to  be  found  In  flower 
either  in  or  out  of  gardens,  bo  I  imagine  that  the 
shrub  we  have  known  for  a  considerable  time  as 
y.  plicatum  is  bat  the  sterile  variety  of  a  type 
resembling  oar  native  one.  I  remember  a  bush 
of  V.  jAicatom  that  used  to  be  on  the  Chlswick 
rookery  and  the  way  In  which  it  flowered.  Now 
the  shrub  we  have  as  V.  plicatum  has  a  similar 
bablt,  is  denEe  in  growth,  produces  vrreaths  of 
bloom,  bot  only  the  outer  edge  of  blooms  is 
sterile  and  the  cyme  is  flat.  If  It  is  such  a  shrub 
as  this  that  was  ceitiBcated,  then  it  will  when 
better  known  be  found  one  of  the  be»t  flowering 
■bmbe  for  many  gardens.  It  Is  early,  too,  and  this 
year,  responding  to  the  heat,  was  canght  by  a  frost 
one  morning,  and  the  flowers  wen  rather  browned. 
This,  however,  is  an  accidental  and  mere  occasional 
mishap,  which  in  no  way  minimifes  Irs  real  worth. 
In  Nlcholaw'sdicUiaiary  something  o(»responding 
to  thli  b  dtfcribcd  as  Y.  pUcatun  tomntoiitBi, 


and  the  outer  flowers  alone  are  said  to  be  sterile, 
thns  rather  maidog  IL  appear  to  he  more  the  type 
of  what  is  described  as  V.  plicatum  than  a  variety 
of  it.  These  shrubs  are  so  beautifnl,  that  it  la 
Important  we  sboold  know  them,  and  not  be 
confused  between  typei  and  varieties.  Many 
gardens  might  add  a  group  of  Vibnmams,  and  our 
native  speoes  Is  as  snitaUa  as  any.  It  should 
certainly  be  planted  by  those  who  ham  not  got  it 
growing  wild  and  freely  in  wdods,  copses,  and 
hedgerows  near  by.— A.  H. 

The  Fyracantha  in  flower.— So  attractive 
are  the  berries  of  the  Fyraoantfaa,  that,  as  a  rule, 
but  little  attention  U  paid  to  the  beauty  of  its 
bloBSODU,  though  at  the  present  time  it  Is  in  many 
cases  profusely  laden  with  its  charming  little 
flowers.  They  are  borne  in  neat  olasters,  and  be- 
fore they  open  the  small  pearl-like  bads  are 
wonderfolly  pretty,  especially  bj  artifloial  light,  if 
th^  are  used  io  a  ont  state.  In  Uiis  way  theyare 
really  charming,  and  last  in  water  a  considerable 
time.  The  Fyracantha  in  its  different  forms  is 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Thorns  to  open  its  blossoms, 
other  late  kinds  being  Cratt^s  tauacetifolia,  of 
which  a  coloured  [dnte  was  given  in  The  Gab- 
den  of  December  19,  188S,  C.  punctata,  C. 
flava,  C.  oordata,  and  the  little  O.  parvifolla, 
which  ffflini  a  rounded  bnsh,  dothed  with  deep 
green  leaves  and  studded  over  with  comparatively 
large  solitary  pure  white  blossoms.  It  Is  by  no 
means  invartobly  met  with  in  a  flourishing  state, 
but  a  thriving  specimen  a  yard  or  so  high  is  very 
foetty  whoD  in  fall  flower^— H.  P. 


Ch  rysanth  em  U  MS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  ASKKi)  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  the  well-known 
Chrysanthemum  grower  of  Lewisham,  the  other 
day  what  was  in  his  opinion  likely  to  be  the 
general  effect  of  the  long- continued  spell  of  heat 
and  drought  upon  the  plants,  and  he  said  he 
anticipate  that  it  would  lead  to  early  maturation 
of  wood  and  bud-prodaction.  Tut  may  be, 
and  his  further  expectatitm  that  the  October 
show  of  the  N.O.S.  would  largely  benefit  might 
also  be  realised.  Of  eonrsef  much  again  may 
depend  npon  what  form  the  weather  assumes 
for  the  next  two  months,  for  no  doubt  by  the 
end  of  July  the  general  blooming  character  of 
the  plants  will  be  determined,  u  seems  abso- 
lutely certain  that  such  unusual  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  must  help  to  harden 
stems  and  cause  bud-development  unduly  early  ; 
indeed,  some  may  have  rather  gained  whose 
plants  have  been  partially  shaded  during  the 
day,  although  it  must  have  been  difficolt,  what- 
ever the  position,  to  find  the  atmosphere  other 
than  arid.   What  is  the  present  state  of  the 

Slants  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  remarked  upon, 
ut  it  is  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  be  mon  affected  peri»ps  by  atmo- 
spheric ccmditions  than  many  other  plants 
grown  in  pots  ont  of  doors.  One  tiling  cer- 
tain, however,  in  relatdoa  to  precocious  Uoom- 
ing  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  passing 
e£ct  of  the  weather,  there  is  growing  up  fast 
a  race  of  early  bloomers  which  will  soon  equal 
in  dimensions  and  utility  the  best  of  the  No- 
vember kinds.  This  is,  of  course,  chiefly 
the  case  in  connection  with  the  Japanese,  be- 
cause these  are  not  only  so  productive  of  seed, 
and  in  that  way  so  easily  raised,  but  also  be- 
cause growers  see  that  a  better  market  just  now 
is  open  for  these  fine  early  bloomers  than  is 
the  case  with  later  ones.  Mr.  Jones  showed  me 
a  thousand  or  so  of  plants  from  cuttings  of 
good  aeedUngs  of  last  year  all  to  be  further 
tried,  and  yet  another  thoDsand  seedlings 


the  present  year,  from  all  of  which  many,  even 
September  Hoomers,  are  expeoted.  The  same 
thing  is  being  done  in  many  other  directions  ; 
indeed,  hundreds  of  private  growers  now  raise 
seedlings  and  look  for  something  good  from 
them.  Many  moderately  good  forms  that 
would  not  be  regarded  as  useful  if  only  No- 
vember bloomers  will  ba  saved,  because  they 
bloom  early,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but 
thiA  presently  the  high  average  of  the  one 
month  will  characterise  the  ouier.  It  is  not 
possible  to  look  over  a  large  batch  of  seedlings 
now  without  being  struck  with  the  number  of 
sturdy  dwarf  ones  that  are  found  amongst 
them.  That  is  great  gain,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  let  the  flowering  time  be  what 
it  may,  many  an  otherwise  good  old  sort  will 
go  by  the  board  beoanse  suoh  a  tall  nn^punly 
grower.  There  can  be  no  donbt  but  that  in 
many  looalities  the  possibility  of  holding  Chry- 
santhemum sbowa  in  October  would  largely  help 
to  popularise  them,  because  November  is  so 
late,  often  so  cold  and  gloomy,  sometimes  incle- 
ment, and  still  further,  as  so  far  all  the  lead- 
ing shows  are  held  in  November,  small 
plaras  or  shows  are  handicapped  or  shut  oat 
entirdy.  It  ma^  be  that  we  do  not  want 
Chrynnthemnois  in  Uoom  too  early,  but  at  least 
fchey  are  very  wehxnne  in  October. 

A.0. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

No  time  should  be  lost  In  giving  the  plants  tbeir 
final  shift  into  the  flowering  pots.  The  hot 
weather  of  the  last  rncmth  has  bronght  on  the 

flants  so  fast,  that  In  nearly  all  cases  the  pots  are 
ull  of  roots,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  that 
condition  for  any  length  of  time  means  a  cheok 
to  free  growth,  which  Ts  not  only  undesirable,  but 
calculated  to  do  positive  harm  in  the  future.  I 
alluded  to  the  soil  best  suited  for  the  floal  potting 
on  p.  318.  As  there  pointed  out,  the  best  of  compost 
may  be  quite  nallifled  by  mistakes  in  afterculture. 
In  preparing  the  compost,  I  lay  especial  stress 
upon  the  plan  of  removug  the  btuk  of  the  fins  soil 
mien  the  loam  Is  of  a  heavy  character.  Soil  of 
this  nature  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  In  a  porous 
state.  It  is  absolalely  necessary  that  the  rooting 
medium  be  maintained  thus,  because  when  not  so, 
the  plants  cannot  be  kept  in  that  perfect  state  of 
health  necessary  to  eusare  the  best  results.  Soils 
differ  in  their  constituent  ports  so  much  In  various 
localities,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  absolate 
rules  for  all.  I  have  had  turf  that  to  the  eye  vras 
apparently  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  being  flbroas,  but  when  it  came  to  be  in  use  for  a 
few  months,  the  fibre  so  quickly  decayed  as  to 
leave  the  whole  an  inert  mass.  Where  this  is 
known  to  be  the  case,  an  extra  quantity  of  porous 
material  should  be  employed  in  the  shape  of  char- 
coal, (Ad  lime  rabble,  and  wood  ashes.  A  slight 
difference  ought  to  be  made  In  the  case  of  weak  or 
delicate  growing  sorts,  such  as  ICrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  for  instance.  An  addition  of  one  part 
fibrous  peat  without  manure  cf  any  kind  will  be 
found  more  suitable  than  the  orthodox  mixture. 

Amongst  cultivators  of  bat  little  experience 
tb^  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  employ  pots  too 
large.  Not  only  is  this  a  mlstaks^  Dot  U  is  one 
calculated  to  be  more  expensive  In  every  way. 
Where  so  much  rooting  mediom  is  provided,  the 
plants  cannot  be  fed  so  freely  as  might  be  wished, 
especially  daring  continued  showery  weather,  for 
the  dmi^e  reason  the  soli  does  not  become  diy  so 
qnickly.  In  the  case  of  plants  cultivated  for  the 
production  of  large  blooms,  limited  to  but  three, 
or  at  tiie  most  four  on  a  idant,  pots  9  inches  in 
diameter  are  of  sufficient  size  for  any  vuiety.  It 
very  often  happens  that  a  stock  of  larger  pots  is 
on  hand  and  which  most  be  employed.  In  that 
case  1  advise  where  tbey  are,  ?ay,  10  Inches  or  II 
inches  in  diameter,  placing  two  plants  in  each. 
Two  idants  of  Princess  of  Wales  will  give  equally 

a.  good  ««lt5#OTi''fe«0r0^e' 
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OS  oae  p^ant  occupying  a  pot  9  iachei  la  diameter. 
I  moDtion  this  raHety  especially  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  tiieinonrred 
seetioD,  bnt  not  always  praaaitod  in  flrst-rat«  con- 
dition. Foryeau  it  has  Iwen  the  practice  here  to 
colUrate  this  sort  on  the  daal  system.  Late  struck 
plants  of  new  or  rare  sorts  will  saccesd  better  in 
8-inch  pats.  I  fear  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
this  phase  of  Chrysanthemum  cnltare  by  those 
with  a  limited  ucperieoce.  I  attach  the  utmost 
importance  to  maturity  of  growth  in  the  plants ; 
without  it  the  inoorred  kinds  oanuot  develop  in  a 
saUsfactory  manner. 

To  the  inexperienced,  pottii^  CbrysaDthemama 
may  appear  of  no  greater  importance  than  potting 
any  ordinary  soft-wooded  plant,  but  high-class 
blooms  ouiDOt  he  had  from  plants  with  soft  sappy 
stems.  When  Chrysantbemams  are  potted  loosely 
tbeygroW  stronj^ly  and  produce  large  leaves,  wbioii' 
are  often  pleasing  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  results  of'saoh'plants.butthe  blooms  are  gene- 
ally  devoid  of  that  solidity  which  is  essential  to 
success.  The  crocks  nsei  for  drainnga  should  be 
quite  free  from  grit,  anything  tending  to  interfere 
with  the  free  passage  of  water  being  injorioas  to  the 
plants.  Over  the  drainage  I  nse  {deoas  of  thin 
newly-ont  tarf  to  prevent  the  fine  soil  running 
down  amongst  the  drainage  and  thus  preventing 
the  free  egress  of  water.  IE  the  lOAm  which 
composes  the  main  part  of  the  compost  is  poor  in 
qoality,  some  quarter-inch  bones  over  the  turf  on 
the  drainage  will  be  an  advantage.  The  soil 
ought  to  be  rammed  into  the  pot  firmly.  I  use  a 
Uont  stick  for  the  purpose.  In  soil  of  a  light 
character  it  is  hardly  posstUe  to  pot  too  firmly, 
bat  in  the  case  of  heavy  soil  some  discretion  mast 
be  Qsed.  When  the  plants  are  potted  firmly  the 
growth  Is  not  so  rapid  early  in  the  season,  but  it  is 
made  solid  and  firm  as  growth  proceeds,  and  is 
more  likely  to  mature  in  a  wet  autumn.  Do  not 
bnry  the  plant  too  deep  io  the  pot,  just  cover- 
ing any  roots  that  may  have  been  washed  bare 
by  watering  before.  Leave  at  least  a  depth  of 
l\  inches  to  allow  space  for  water  and  top-dressing 
at  a  future  opportunity. 

It  is  better  not  to  make  the -new  soil  wet  until 
the  roots  have  commenced  to  work  In  it.  The  plants 
in  the  meantime  should  t>e  syringed  at  least  twice 
dally.  After  two  or  tiiree  days  a  good  soaking 
should  be  given— snffloient  to  wet  every  part  of  the 
soil.  It  is  surprising  what  a  small  quantity  of 
water  the  plants  require  at  the  roots  the  first  three 
or  four  weeks  after  potting.  Much  harm- may  be 
and  is  doae  by  keeping  the  soil  too  wet.  As  a  rule, 
alter  the  plants  are  potted,  they  are  stood  in 
some  convenient  place  whprc  they  can  receive  pro- 
tection for  a  week  or  two  from  the  drying  east 
winds  nntU  the  roots  commence  to  mn  in  the  new 
BoiL 

To  obtain  success,  the  plants  must  stand  where 
they  will  receive  full  benefit  from  exposure  to 
snn  and  light  and  be  clear  of  overhanging  trees, 
but  at  the  saoie  time  sheltered  from  south-westerly 
wind*,  which  often  do  much  damage  to  the  tender 
buds  and  leaves  at  the  end  of  August  and  the  enrly 
part  of  September,  It  Is  a  very  common  practice 
now  to  arrange  the  plants  In  a  sli^le  row  on  one 
side  of  the  kitchen  garden  path  rnnnln;  east  and 
west.  There  the  plants  will  have  full  sunlight  and 
be  thoroughly  exposed  to  light  and  air,  so  essen- 
tial to  success.  Here  also  the  plants  can  be  easily 
attended  to.  Provision  must  be  made  for  securing 
the  plants  from  winds.  No  other  way  that  I  know 
answers  so  well  as  erecting  some  kind  of  a  trellis- 
work.  If  this  in  arranged  in  three  heights,  say  4 
feet,  6  feet  and  8  feet,  all  kiods  can  be  accommo- 
dated. The  first  will  be  suitable  for  such  sorts  as 
Mile.  Marie  Hnste  and  Avalanche.  The  second 
wilt  suit  the  Qaeen  family  and  the  tallest,  such 
sorts  as  Prince  Alfred,  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  A.  H. 
Neva.  The  aaaiest  and  neatest  fonn  of  trellis  is 
that  of  driving  into  the  ground  at  each  end  a  stout 
post ;  from  these  wires  should  be  strained  and  sup- 
ported between  the  ends  with  light  posts  about 
20  feet  apart.  This  is  not  only  a  neat  arrangement, 
but  is  firm  and  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  tar 
string,  beoome  slack  in  tiie  middle.  If  the  pots 
are  stood  1  foot  6  inohes  iipart,  ample  space  Is 


albweJ  for  traiaing  tbe  branches  83piratu:y,  so 
that  each  one  is  matured  as  progress  is  made. 
This  is  an  important  point  to  study,  and  which 
cannot  be  efBuently  carried  out  where  the  plants 
are  huddled  together.  Tbe  branches  produced  at 
the  first  break  should  be  spread  out  so  that  the 
leaves  of  one  do  not  interfere  with  those  on  the 
other  shoot  My  method  of  training  them  is  simply 
this :  A  stout  stake  of  the  height  required  for  each 
variety  is  poshed  Into  the  soil  at  the  side  of  the 
pot.  Bamboo  canes  are  now  laigely  used  for  this 
purpose;  they  are  not  only  light,  bat  durable  and 
are  neat.  The  stake  is  made  fast  to  the  cross 
wires,  one  shoot  being  eecured  to  this  stake,  the 
one  on  each  side  is  nmde  fast  to  a  temporary  small 
stake  fastened  to  the  wires,  but  not  into  the  pot. 
It  is  not  required  lower  thw  where  the  first  braak 
was  made.  By  this  meuu  more  q>ace  is  allowed 
for  all  tbe  shoots,  which  not  only  grow  robust,  but 
tbe  wood  and  leaves  are  matured  as  growth  pro- 
gresses. Plants  trained  in  this  way  are  not  only 
secure  from  winds  and  free  from  accident,  bnt  they 
are  easily  examined  for  insect  pests.  Mildew,  for 
instance,  is  not  nearlr  so  liable  to  a'  tack  the  leaves 
as  when  they  are  so  close  together  that  air  cannot 
pass  amongst  them  freely. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  plants  grown  to 
produce  large  blooms.  Those  intended  to  give  a 
qnantity  of  Sowers  rather  than  a  few  for  their  in- 
dividual quality  will  require  various  sized  pots, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  are 
to  be  grown.  For  the  laigrat  specimens  10  inch 
pots  are  not  too  large.  Serviceable  plants  may 
likewise  be  prodae«d  in  8-inch  pots.  Indeed,  for 
pompons  ana  sii^Ie-flowered  varieties  I  never  use 
larger.  These  latter  sections  are  restricted  to  a 
few  upright  shoots  from  near  the  base,  which 
multiply  near  the  a[>ex,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
spikes  fully  2  feet  long  dothedwith  flowers  almost 
the  whole  of  th^  let^th.  No  trellis  arrangement 
is  reqnired  for  this  class  of  plant.  Three  stnkes 
for  the  small,  and  an  extra  one  for  the  largest, 
plants  are  thrust  into  the  pots  in  a  slanting  direc 
tioD  outward.  A  piece  of  rafiia  is  wound  around 
the  outside  of  tbe  plant  In  this  way  the  branches 
are  made  secure,  and  are  easily  tied  into  shape 
later  on  just  before  they  come  into  flower.  Abund- 
ance of  space  between  each  and  free  exposure  to 
sun  and  air  are  absolutely  necessary  to  obt^  the 
best  results.  Plants  growing  against  walls  are 
growing  fast  where  they  are  supplied  with  sufH- 
cient  moisture  at  the  roots,  these  being  kept  cool 
by  n  light  mulching  of  manure.  The  shoots  were 
some  time  since  thinned  out  to  the  required  dis 
tance.  All  that  is  now  needed  is  to  keep  them 
fastened  to  the  wall,  so  that  the  shoots  are  not 
rendered  crooked  by  neglect  la  this.  During  the 
present  hot,  dry  weather,  if  the  foliage  is  tho- 
roughly drenched  once  a  day  the  plants  will  grow 
all  tbe  faster.  E,  M, 


Urge  headd,  the  colour  rich  purple,  shadoil  with 
white  in  the  lower  half  of  the  s^ments.  Each  bush 

was  crowded  with  bloom,  not  more  than  2^  feet 
in  height,  but  a  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers,  A 
bed  of  this  kind  alone  might  be  planted  with  the 
best  results.  B.  punctatnm  is  of  a  different 
character,  though  quite  as  pleasing  and  useful  in 
its  way.  It  grows  into  a  dense  bush,  the  growth 
very  thick,  and  the  leaves  small,  plentiful  and 
deep  green.  Abore  tiiU  mass  of  fouwe  are  the 
neat,  compact  little  flower^heads,  Uie  flowers  in- 
dividually stoall,  white  touched  with  lilao,  a 
few  yellowish  shoots  appearing  on  the  upper 
petals.  It  is  a  gem  amongst  Rhododendrons,  and 
deserves  to  be  in  every  good  garden.  R.  odcratum 
was  also  in  foil  bloom,  and  is  a  bright  lilac- 
flowered  kind,  free  and  pleasing.  Near  thfs 
trio  was  Rhododendron  ferrogineam,  the  flowers 
rich  rose  in  colour,  and  in  bold  contrast  to  tbe 
leaves.  This  species  is  not  so  useful  in  tbe  garden 
as  the  three  other  Rhododendrons  mentioned,  but 
it  is  a  good  dwarf  shrub  for  the  rockwork,  liking 
a  moist,  peaty  soil.  Kalmia  angnstlColia  and  its 
variety  rosea  and  K,  latifoUa  were  in  fall  bloom 
near  this  colmy  of  interesting  Rhododmdrous. 


The  Alyaautna.— In  your  account  of  the 

Madworts  (p.  421)  the  very  hest  one  Is  omitted, 
Alyssnm  utriculatum,  the  bladder-pwMed  Alyssum. 
It  is  flgnred  In  vol.  iv.  of  the  Botanieal  Magazine, 
t.  130,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  introduction  of 
all  to  England,  having  been  cultivated  by  Miller 
in  1739.  It  has  flowets  quite  as  large  as  the 
Chelianthas  montanus,  and  is  not  nnlihe  it,  but 
has  a  richer  yellow  colour.  As  a  rookery  plant  in 
the  early  spring  it  Is  most  vsluaAile,  and  it  is  ako 
a  very  effective  border  [^nt,— W.  Bbockbank, 
BrockhiiTSt,  Didshurif, 

Fonr  aaefal^Bhododendrona.— In  a  comer 
at  Kew  we  noticed  a  few  days  ago  foqr  Rhododen- 
drons in  bloom  that  should  be  made  use  of  In  all 
good  gardens.  They  are  dwarf,  spreading,  and 
form  perfect  mounds  of  foliage,  almost  covered 
with  flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  group 
of  these  fine  kinds  would  make  a  feature  of  un- 
usual interest,  and  one  does  not  see  too  manv  of 
such  Rhododendrons  In  gardens,  although  they 
offer  no  difQcalties  in  culture.  The  most  nceful 
was  R  lancffifolium,  of  which  thereare  two  bushes. 
It  is  a  dwarf  kind,  the  growth  spreading,  the  leaves 
rich  green,  narrow.  poiDted,  and  silvery  on  the  I 
under  saTfao?,  whilst  the  flowers  ari  prodoced  In  ' 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 

EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  AS  A  SPECI- 
MEN PLANT. 
SoMB  of  the  many  readers  of  The  Oardbk 


will  no  doubt  remember  the  magniGcent  speci- 
men plants  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Howard  from  Bedford  Hill  Hottse,  B^ham,  at 
the  international  exhibition  of  1866.  Tiieee 
fine  examples  have  rarely  been  aurpassed  since 
that  time.  Without  doubt  these  plants  were 
the  forerunners  of  a  far  more  extended  culture 
of  this  beautiful  stove  bulbous  plant  on  all  sides 
and  for  all  available  purposes.  Some  of  the 
first  stock  of  any  importance  was  held  by  Mr. 
Parsons,  a  Brighton  nurseryman  of  repute 
thirty  years  ago.  This  was  called  E.  amazonica, 
the  newer  name  of  E.  grandiflora  not  then 
being  in  vogue.  Until  the  appearance  of  the 
Eucharis  mite  a  few  years  ago,  nothing  had 
arisen  as  a  deterrent  to  successful  culture.  This 
insidious  pest  does  not  now  seem  (and  that 
most  fortunately)  to  be  nearly  so  much  in  the 
ascendancy.  Hoie  was  made  of  it,  without 
doubt,  tlian  ever  need  to  have  been  done,  al- 
though in  some  instances  it  was  bad  enough. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  introduced 
in  the  first  place  with  imported  bulbs  <MF  this  or 
more  recenuy-  introduced  species,  none  of  which 
can  compare  with  E,  amazonica  in  beauty.  All 
the  rest,  save  this  well  tried  species,  are  of  but 
little  Talue  save  in  botanical  collectaons. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  illustration  more  particularly  (a 
very  fine  example  of  a  well-grown  plant),  a  few 
cultural  remarks  may  be  of  interest.  In  order 
to  secure  a  ^[ood  specimen  plant  some  care  is 
needed.  It  la  not  every  pot  of  bulbs  that  will 
be  found  to  accomplish  thii«.  A  plant,  for  in- 
stance, that  has  been  potted  on  and  on  from 
perhaps  one  bulb  is  more  likely  in  the  long  run 
to  become  weakened  from  the  excessive  over- 
crowding that  must  inevitably  ensue  than  would 
be  some  seven  or  eight  strong  bulba  which  had 
been  pUced  together  after  having  been  shsken 
out  of  the  soil.  These  latter  would  hare  more 
room  for  expansion,  which  is  quite  needful.  In. 
more  than  one  instance  I  have  reen  bulbs  more 
than  two-thirds  the  way  down  the  pots.  These, 
when  so  placed  through  force  of  circumstances, 
cannot  possess  a  fair  chance  as  compared  with 
others  nearer  the  surface,/  I  lwre, 
(•  kiDdotnQ||^^^f)^ifttt:^( 
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tbe  potsbythe  pressure  of  the  bulbs  from  within. 
To  pot  on  BQch  as  these  for  lat^ e  sppcimens  is 
not  a  good  mode  of  procedure  by  any  means. 
If  wished  to  grow  to  specimen  size,  I  would  start 
by  selecting  the  strongest  bulbs  possible,  these 
being  obtained  by  shaking  out  a  few  pobf  uls  and 
sorting  the  bulbs.  It  will  not  take  such  as  these, 
provided  they  he  healthy,  a  long  time  to  re- 
establish thenuelves,  bottom-heat  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture  being  the  best  accessories. 
From  seven  to  nine  large  bulbs  could  be 
thus  potted  into  about  O-inch  pots  or  one  size 
lai^r,  keeping  them  covered  about  an  inch  or 
so  with  soil.  Support  for  a  time  by  means  of 
stakes  would  be  essential,  whilst  if  the  bulbs' 
retain  much  foliage,  or  if  that  be  latge,  I  would 
reduca  the  sizs  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of 


retains  the  water  too  freely,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
sponge,  whilst  its  properties  are  at  the  same 
time  speedily  exhausted.  Until  the  plants  are 
rooting  quite  freely,  being  inclined  to  bs  pot- 
bound,  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  stimulating  agencies.  A  good  manure  for 
Eucharis  is  that  made  from  soot  and  cow 
manure,  using  sufficient  of  the  former  for  it  to 
be  traced.  A  moderate  use  of  a  well-tried 
artificial  manure  is  quite  safe  so  long  as  it  has 
not  a  burning  tendency.  1  do  not  believe  iu 
drying  at  the  roots  so  as  to  suffer,  and  then 
watering  to  excess,  a  steady  coursg  of  treat- 
ment Iraiog  much  the  safer.  A  brisk  stove 
temperature  is  the  best  suited  to  Eucharis  with 
plenty  of  moisture.  Thus  tresite<1,  the  foliage 
should  be  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  of  a 


from  named  varieties,  and  the  prise  of  a  single 
plant  was  as  mucb,  or  even  double  as  much,  as  a 
packet  of  seed,  wbicb  wilt  prodnce  upwards  of  200 
plants,  or  even  more. — A.  YouNa,  Abberlej/  Hall. 

Tricolor  Pelargoniums. — It  appears  that 
this  type  of  Sne-leaved  Pelargoniums  is  becoming 
popular  again  for  beds,  and  the  Urge  qoantilies 
grown  at  Mr.  May's  MillSeld  Kursery,  Upper 
EdmoDtOD,  jastify  this  remark.  We  oiade  note 
ot  a  few  of  the  beat  kinda,  and  one  of  the  Snest 
is  Uaster  Harry  Cox,  a  very  beautifnlly  coloured 
variety,  the  leaves  large,  bright  crimson,  set  off 
with  rich  yellow.  As  a  pot  plant  it  deserves  culti- 
vation for  the  attractive  shades  of  coloar  In  the 
leafage.  Lass  o'  Gowrie  is  bright  red,  the  margin 
of  the  leaf  of  a  eilvery  tine,  and  aoother  excellent 
kind  is  Masterpiece,  the  leaf  enriched  with  a 
broad  crimson  zone  and  a  rich  yellow  margin. 


A  epeeimen  Eucharis  amazonica. 


each  leaf,  this  being  better  than  allowing  the 
entire  leaves  to  exhaust  the  bulbs.  It  is  not 
often  possible  to  secure  many  of  the  roots,  but 
this,  f  have  more  than  once  noticed,  is  not 
material  as  long  as  a  few  are  preserved.  The 
following  season  another  shift  may  be  given, 
and  af  terwsjds  as  required. 

The  Eucharisee  are  not  altogether  particular 
as  to  the  kind  of  soil  used  for  their  culture. 
For  my  own  part  I  prefer  sonnd  fibrous  peat 
and  turfy  loam,  the  latter  slightly  predominat- 
ing ;  to  ^  added  some  fresh 
horse  droppings  wr>rked  through  a  sieve.  I 
prefer  this  to  leaf  soil,  with  the  attendant  risk 
of  insects,  as  wireworms,  &c.  Silver  sand  or 
road  scrapings,  with  some  pieces  of  charcoal, 
may  also  be  added.  Firm  potting  is,  I  con- 
sider, very  important,  but  ramming  the  soil 
absolutely  hard,  as  in  Cape  Heaths,  is 
not  needfuL    If  potted  too  loosely,  the  soil 


leathery  texture.  When  grown  in  what  is  best 
described  as  -a  cool  stove,  the  foliage  is  usually 
paler  in  colour  and  not  so  robust.  A  house 
like  the  latter  would  answer  in  the  summer, 
but  in  the  winter,  or  at  least  during  eight  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  I  much  prefer  the  additional 
warmth.  Southbon. 


Seedling  Oloxinias.— The  coloured  plate  of 
seedling  Gloxinias  which  recently  appeared  in 
Thh  GAEDEy  is  a  true  representation  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  a  packet  of  seed  if  obtnined 
from  a  reliable  source.  I  have  just  now  a  whole 
houseful  in  full  Sower,  and  being  iotermixed  with 
small  Palms  and  Ferns,  they  have  a  most  charm- 
ing effect.  The  colours  are  mott  diversified,  and 
being  eeedlings,  the  grower  is  continually  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  of  what  will  come  next. 
It  is  only  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  flowers  not 
nearly  eqnal  to  those  figured  coaldonly  be  obiained 


Dolly  Varden  is  a  silver  tricolor,  the  z me  red,  a 
bright  contra.-t  of  colour,  and  worthy  also  of  ode 
nre  the  golden  tricolors  Hiss  Goring  and  William 
Sandy.  When  jadiciously  asscclated  with  other 
things  in  a  b:d,  a  good  contract  Is  obtained. 

Sollya  linearis.  —  Blue-flowered  greenhouse 
plants  are  so  limited  in  numbers,  thit  any  of  that 
tint  are  sure  to  attract  attention,  and  consequently 
the  Sollyaa  will  be  admired  by  many,  for  their 
bIo>Boms  are  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  blue. 
Sollya  linearis  is  a  slender  wiry-growing  twioer 
that  can  with  the  aid  of  a  few  sticks  he  grown 
into  a  specimen,  while  it  may  be  trained  ap  the 
end  of  a  greenhouse  or  in  some  sncfa  a  position. 
It  will  also  flower  freely  in  quite  a  young  state. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  small  and  narrow,  while  the 
drooping  blossoms  are  of  a  beautiful  clear  blue, 
and  when  the  plant  Is  in  good  condition  a  succes- 
sion is  kept  up  for  some  time.  Being  a  natiTe  of 
Australia,  this  Sollya  requires  ordinary  greenhouse 
treatment,  and  a^er^^i|itable  soil  for  it  consists 
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of  loam  Mid  peat,  or  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  sand.  In  potting,  good  drainaffe  abonld 
be  enanred,  as  all  the  members  of  the  gentu  require 
a  liberal  amoaat  of  water  dniing  the  summer 
moitha.  Seeds  are  sometimes  prodaced  from 
wh^TouDg  plants  can  be  raised,  but  in  any  oaae 
no  diffioolty  attends  the  propagation  of  any  member 
of  the  genus,  as  cntt&gs  of  the  yonng  shoots 
dibbled  into  pots  of  Bandy  soil  root  freely  if  pot  in 
^  any  time  during  the  summer  months.  The  dif- 
ferent members  of  this  genua  have  been  long 
groirn  In  this  country,  bat  In  common  with  the 
many  other  beautifal  subjects  from  the  same 
Fe^oo,  the^  are  at  the  proiaat  daj  nudar  a  cloud, 
an  kept  In  itoofc  by  very  few  deilan  in  {duits. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

'OARDBNlMa  AND  FORXBTBT  KCHIBITIOK. 

Mat  18  and  19. 

Thib,  the  second  show  of  the  series,  was  amply 
•nffioieut  in  extent  to  fill  the  commodius  marquee 
apeoially  constructed  for  the  purpose  throughout 
the  season.   Had  the  oompaMtion  been  greater, 
more  room  wonld  have  been  available  without 
doabt  in  the  main  building;  as  it  was,  however,  if 
there  bad  been  another  group  of  any  extent,  room 
would  only  have  been  found  by  crowding  the 
others,  or  by  adopting  the  coarse  indicated.  This 
was  essentiaUy  a  group  show,  eight  classes  alone 
being  provided  for  gioops  of  various  kinds,  from 
Orohids  to  Malmaiwm  Oamations,  Inoludlne  fine- 
foliaged  plants  as  well.  The  effect  of  thaaemrapB 
arranged  around  the  tent  on  either  side  wasmciit 
Ideasing ;  it  was  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  exhibits 
altogether,  and  offera  suggestive  Improvementa  in 
exhibitions  that  many  an  execative  committee 
wouW  do  well  to  fanitate  as  far  as  In  their  power 
There  li  a  far  wider  field  for  groups  than  many 
toaglne,  or  ever  attempt  to  introduce  into  shows. 
■  Two  classes  for  groups  of  Orchids  were  provided, 
and  It  was  oertainly  somewhat  snrmidng  only 
one  exhibit  was  forthooming  in  each  class,  con- 
sidwing  tbat  there  are  so  many  groirers  of  Orohids 
within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis.    The  best 
fffoup  was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Wythes,  of  Syon 
Qardeiu,  In  the  amateurs'  class.   He  might  easily 
have  won  the  first  prise  in  the  open  claw 
had  he  entered  thet«in  instead.  As  It  was.  he  was 
placed  first,  and  weU  deserved  that  award  for  a 
very  bright  and  attractive  group,  consisting  m^y 
of  medfum-sized  planto  of  Orohids  with  a  good 
selection  of  fine-foliaged  plants  associated  there- 
with.  Of  the  former,  note  should  be  made  of 
Vanda  teres  in  remarkablT  good  condition,  freely 
flowered,  and   of  exoeUent  colour.  Cattleya 
Hossite  was  also  in  ftae  form,  bo  was  L»lia  pur- 
parata.   Other  good  things  comprised  Odonto- 
glossnm  Alexandras  and  O.  vexIUarium,  both  well 
done.   Of  Dendrobiums  there  were  D.  thyrsiflonim 
and  D.  Jamcsianum  ;  Cattleya  MendeU  and  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatum  were  also  weU  represented  In 
the  open  class  a  larger  group  was  required,  via.. 
160  sqaare  feet  as  compared  with  96  square  feet  in 
the  other  ease.  Mr.  Jame^  Oastie  Narsery.  Nor- 
wood, was  awarded  the  second  prise  for  a  pretty 
group  taken  as  a  whole,  but  somewhat  deficient  in 
Orchids  as  to  quantity  and  variety,  the  best  beinjr 
Vanda  soavis  and  Cymbidiam  Lowiannm,  both  in 
good  form,  the  flne-foliaged  plants  being  the  lead- 
ing feature  instead  of  the  aocessonr.   For  a  groap 
of  Crotons  arranged  for  eOeot,  Mr.  Offer,  Hand- 
cross  Park,  Crawley,  was  placed  first  with  healthy, 
well-grown  and  well  coloured  plants,  comprising 
several  of  the  newer  kinds ;  the  best  plants  w^ 
those  of  Chelsoni,  undnlatus,  Nestor,  and  Van 
Gerstedi.   Mr.  Howe,  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  was  a 
dose  second  with  a  more  attractive  group,  but  not 
■o  well  ooloured  on  the  whole,  whilst  dupHcates 
of  the  older  kinds  ptedominated  to  some  extent  ■ 
Uw  onltore,  however,  was  good.  Vot  a  group  of 
Dntcaoaf,  Mr.  Howe  tamed  the  taMes  i^  hU 


opponent  and  won  easily  with  flndy  grown  plants 
in  good  variety,  the  larger  kinds  being  prominent. 
D.  fiaptisti,  D.  Toungi,  D.  Lindeni,  D.  Ooldieaaa, 
and  D.  anatralis  were  the  most  noteworthy  sorts. 
Mr.  Offer  was  second  with  smaller  plantt.  well 
coloured  and  in  the  best  condition.- 

Fassing  on  to  flowering  plants  again,  the  first 
class  is  that  for  a  group  of  Aiuleaa,  in  which  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  Invincible, 
staging   several  finely-grown   specimens,  inter- 
apersed  with  smaller  ones.   The  finest  of  these 
were  Boi  d'Hollande,  one  of  the  very  best  dark 
scarlet  kinds ;  Etendard  de  Flandre.  a  Carnation 
striped  variety,  very  showy;  Mile,  van  Houtte, 
rosy  salmon  and  white,  a  fine  kind ;  and  Made- 
leine, a  fine,  large,  pure,  semi-<lonble  white  of 
great  substanoe.  Mr.  Offer  was  -  seoond  with  a 
simila^odp.   Mr.  C.  Turner  also  showed  a  splen- 
did group  of  show  and  &ncy  Pdargoninms  of  the 
best  kinds,  the  plants  being  all  round  speollnens 
ill  profuse  bloom.   The  finest  of  these  were  Ellen 
Beck,  Lady  Car^ington,  and  Delicatuia,  thibe  of 
the  best  fancies ;    and  Statesmsn,  -  Dake  of 
Norfolk,  The  Csar, '  and   Gold   Mine  ttnong 
the  thows.    Standhig  on   the  ground,  these 
plants  looked  much  better  than  when  stood  upon 
raised  stages.   In   the   groups   of   Roses  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  also  won,  and  that  quite  easily, 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Bon.   In  tills  olasa  Mr. 
Turner  staged  hia  fine  new  Pdlyantha  Rose  Crim- 
son Rambler,  the  finest  introduction  amongst  gar- 
den Roses  for  many  ydars.   There  were  several 
plants  of  this  kind  lUl  in  the  most  profuse  bloom, 
the  large  dense  clusters  of  flowers  of  an  intense 
orimson  shade  being  freely  produced  upon  plants 
in  comparatively   small   pots ;   evidently  it  is 
both  valuable  as  a  pot  plant  as  well  as  for  th« 
open  air.  Other  sood  kinds  in  this  effective  groups 
were  Mm«,  de  Montraveiu,  Ulriob  Bnmner,  the 
fine  old  Rose  Juno,  one  of  the  best  of  all  for  per- 
fume, and  standards  of  Mis.  John  Lalng  and  Her- 
veille  de  Lyon.   Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  seoond 
in  this  class,  showing  good  plants  of  Celiae  Forea- 
tier,  Her  Majesty,  Alfred  Colomb  and  several  dwarf 
plants  of  the  Polyantha  section,  which  th^  grow 
so  well,  Canille  Rochatelle,  a  pure  white  variety, 
being  one  of  Uie  best  of  -  these.  The  remaining 
group  olsss  was  that  for  Malmaison  or  other  Car- 
nations, in  which  Mr.  Turner  was  again  first,  show- 
ing 8.  de  Malmaison  only  in  two  colours,  the  {xUe 
flesh-coloured  and  the  bright  rosy  pink  varieties ; 
the  plants  were  finely  grown,  carrying  several  large  ' 
floweis  upon  each,  these  being  in  a  fresh  condition. 
In  the  out-flower  classes,  the  best  things  were  the 
Orchids  in  bunches  of  twelve  varieties.  In  wbloh 
Mr.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  was 
placed  first  with  a  very  bright  and  showy  exhibit, 
comprising,  however,  hardly  saffloient  diversity.  Of 
Cyprlpediums  there  were  five  kinds— C.  Argus, 
extra  good ;  C.  oaudatum,  a  fine  spike ;  and  good 
bunches  of  C.  Lawrenoeanom  and  C.  hlrsntissi- 
mum  ;  other  good  things  wen  Oattl^a  MoImIbb  and 
C.  Mendeli,  Cymbidium  Lowiannm  and  Odonto- 
gloeaam  Alexandrie.   Mr.  Wythea  was  a  very  olose 
aeoond,  having  most  decidedly  the  finest  h^f 
dozen  banohes ;  these  were  Vanda  teres  of  high 
colour,  Cattleya  Skitmeri  (a  large  bunch),  C.  Men- 
deli, C.  Mosstas,  Lselia  pnrparata,  and  Bpiden- 
drnm  ladicans,  with  fine  blooms  of  Anguloa 
Clowes! ;  wi^  more  room  allowed  tn  arrangement 
these  would  have  looked  mnoh  better.  For  bouquets 
of  .Orchids  there  was  no  competition,  but  in  the 
class  for  a  basket  of  out  Orohids  Mr.  Prewett  won 
with  an  arrangement,  light,  pleasing,  and  effective, 
there  being  no  overcrowding,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  extreme  of  scarcity  in  the 
amount  of  flowers  employed ;  Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
gloasgms,  MasdevalUa?,  and  Dendreblnms  were 
the  oomponent  flowers,  with  light  Fern  fronds  and 
Asparagus  as  foliage  accompaniments.  Mr.  Wythes 
was  plaoed  seoond  in  this  class  with  an  efl^ve 
arrangement  of  pyramidal  outline. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing :  From  Mr.  Offer  came  several  well-grown 
Heaths  and- other  hard-wooded  plants,  Erica 
Cavendisfaiana,  Statioe  profuaa  and  a  good  Aphe- 
lexis  being  the  bast  of  thesa  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had 
a  stand  of  his  new  Carnation  Fride  of  Great' 


Britain,  the  flowen  as  large  aa  Malmaison,  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  sulphur  colour,  bat  apparently 
devoid  of  perfume  to  a  large  extent.  Other  good 
things  comprised  a  fine  group  of  hardy  flowers  and 
plants,  including  Pyrethrums,  of  which  P.  Hamlet, 
a  soft  rosy  piuk,  was  the  finest  and  the  most  dis- 
tinct. Inula  glandttlosa,  Iberis  oorifnlla.  Irises -tn 
variety  and  Cypripedinm  oandidnm,  Caounle  and  0. 
parvifiorum,  with  early  Lilies,  making  in  all  a  fine 
display.  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  had  a  fine  group  of 
Azalea  moUIs-pontloa  hybrids  in  excellent  variety. 
Mr.  Mount,  Canterbury,  contributed  several  boxes 
of  out  Roses,  the  bMt  of  which  were  Mai^- 
ohal  NId,  Catharine  Mermet,  Anna  OlUvier 
and  other  Teas,  with  La  Vxvat  fud  Ihike  of 
Wellington  in  addition.  Meeara.  Balobin  again 
showed  Lesohenaultia  biloba  major,  finely  grown, 
and  Mr.  Tasker,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood,  bad  a 
splendid  display  of  the  best  kinds  of  dwarf  Can- 
nas  in  a  out  state— quite  a  feature  in  itself,  the 
flnest  being  Francois  Corbin,  Oomtesse  d'EltoUe 
and  Progression.  Messrs.  PaiU  and  Son  had  also 
two  fine  new  kinds  in  Comte  de  Germlny  and  Sophie 
Buchner.  The  finest  exhibit,  however,  by  far  in 
the  miscellaneous  aection  was  the  grand  group  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading.  These  plants  were  specimens  of 
their  kind,  the  strain  of  the  finest  possible  quality, 
the  yellows  amongst  which  were  conspiouous  bv 
their  purity  of  ooloar,  fine  sin  and  form,  the  dark 
selfs  and  rootled  varieties  being  eqnijly  good. 
Thia  waa  a  Uage  and  fine  exhibit  in  the  best  pos- 
aiUe  condition,  forming  a  fine  bank  of  ooloar.  To 
this  sronp  a  diver-gilt  medal  was  most  deservedly 
awaided. 

mit  OommittM. 

In  the  fruit  olassos  some  very  flne  fmlt  for  so 
early  in  the  season  wss  shown.   For  three  bnnohes 
of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  Molndoe,  gardener  to  Sir 
J.  W.  Pease,  Button  Hall,  Gaisboro',  was  an  eaav 
first  with  large  nicely  coloured  btmches  of  Black 
I^unburgh.   For  the  best  three  bunches  of  white 
Gnpes  any  variety,  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  also  first 
with  well-proportioned  Fostez's  SeedUi^,  quite 
ripe  and  beantlf  nUy  Snished.  For  the  best  ttiree 
dishes  of  Strawbenies,  Mr.  Nwnan,  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield,  was  far  ahead 
of  all  competitors,  showing  very  fine  Competitor, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Vicomtesae  H.  de  Thnry ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Saflield, 
Gimton  Park,  Norwich,  ha  staging  his  new  seed- 
lings Lord  Suffield,  Gnnton  Park,  and  Bmpress  of 
IndiiL   For  a  single  dlah,  Mr.  Norman  waa  again 
first  with  grand  fruits  of  Auguste  Nicaiae.  The 
first  prise  for  the  best  dish  of  Peaches  waa 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Robins,  gardener  to  Cot.  Lee, 
Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury,  he  having  very  fine 
well-coloured  Alexander.    For  the  beet  dish  of 
Nectarines,  Messrs.  Rivers  were  first  with  their 
new  Neotarine  Early  Rivers ;  second,  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
with  equally  fine  froits  of  Lord  Napier,  but  not 
quite  so  ripe.   The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for  a 
very  good  dish   of   black  Tartarian  Cherries. 
Messrs.  Rivers  sent  a  box  containing  twenty-four 
fruits  of  their  new  Nectarine  to  show  Its  early 
foroiiw  qnalitieB.  A  few  fruits  of  Lord  Napier 
forced  in  the  same  house  were  sent  to  show  the 
difference  in  earlinesa,  but  from  the  appearance  of 
the  lattertheymnst  have  been  moohshaoed,  as  Iiord 
Napier  is  an  excellent  early  variety,  aa  Mr.  Mo- 
Indoe'8  dish  showed.   First-class  certificates  were 
given  to  the  following  new  Strawberries  raised  by 
Mr.  Lazton,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Norman:  Royal 
Sovereign  was  recently  certificated  by  R.H.8.  and 
does  not  need  describing,  it  being  here  sent  to 
show  its  value  as  a  forcing  variety.    It  possesses 
much  of  the  British  Qaeen  flavour,  and  U  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  list  of  good  fruits.  Laxton's 
Sensation,  also  a  laige  bright  scarlet  fruit,  some- 
what wedge-shaped,  is  very  handsome.     It  Is 
stated  to  be  an  early  variety,  and  also  excellent 
for  pot  cuUure.   The  fruits  were  not  tasted,  so  that 
the  flavour,  so  essen^  in  new  fruits,  was  not 
tested.  J 
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BOTili  HOBTIOULTURAL  BOOOBTT. 
.  TXMPLE  SHOW. 

1IATSSAXD86. 

Tkb  etmacU  of  tbe'sooittj  are  to  be  ooigmlidsted 
won  •nolbcr  nwgDlOoeot  diq>)aj  In  thd  Temple 
Giinlew.  In  tpfte.  cf  the  foreoMt  ti)Bt  Orchids 
woQld  l«  ;pwt  their,  beet  and  that  other  tbingi 
vonldbeaererejy  lr|f  d  hj  reason  of  ihe  character 
of  the  *ca»rii,  tbne  is  Dot^iag  laoking,  and  it  is 
Togr  dOQbt^vl  If  a  finer  »how  in  all  respects  baa 
ever  baoi  btid  ondtr  fta  aiis{)ioes-  la  the  Temple 
6a>4ens.  Tbe.aiTMtgementa  ar«,  ip  the  ttada, 
ifmllai  to  tiute  of  {orin«r  ;eai^  and  woald  be  a 
dUBoalb  WBXtet  to  Impram  ^pon  tbev,  oonfidariw 
^he  mace  at  dJiMMal.  The  flnt  nivqoee  eatered 
oontMoa  «  fine  diijdaj  of  hardy  hetba(»oaa  Sowers, 
FctWilw.  The  second  baa  a  inagDifiofnt  lot  of 
tobenMe  HgguBiw  inm  the  best  known  growers, 
alio  nreral  tnfeorilaqeoas  ctileotfoni  of  plants 
and  theoretflow  of  Orohlda.  The bvge  nMuqaee. 
as  DBual,  has  tbt  grwter  part  of  'the  Qvdiid|i  npon 
the  oentr&l  stage,  and  tbii<,  tnkm  as  a  wh<^  from 
the  entire  body  of  the  ezbibitorp,  has  never  been 
Borpiueed  In  fbe  effectireness  of  the  arraDgement,, 
the  plants  of  Coooa  plomoe^  nred  tfatoogh  the 
gmtar  part  of  the  cmtre  being  a  reHering  feature 
to  the  niais  of  flower— u  im|Hx>Tement  cartainly. 
Hie  sides  were  mainly  comjioBed  of  pot  Roees, 
mixed  KTOupa  of  hardy  plants,  some  really  {trend 
fine-fduigcd  t>liintfl,  especi^ly  Crotons,  Caladiams, 
Alocaslas  vnd  AnthnriomH-  These  tide  grosps 
were  HkewiM  in.tbeir  ^ffoctlTeness  (A  arrangement 
a  further  improTement.  The  last,  a  long  mar- 

rte,  contained  miflcellaneons  exhibits  acd  ail  the 
it,  which,  altbotigh  not  pleolifnl,'  was  of  excel- 
lent qmiHty  for  the  month  of  Hay.  There  was 
ahnndiBhce  of  room  for  ioB[.ectloo-and  promenad- 
ing tbrongh  the  entire  show,  safegoftrded  against 
any  dlecomfoit  in  the  vrtm  of  laln  Ming 
boarded  throaghoat. 

Onbidf. 

These  may  not  in  aotoal  nomben  have  been  so 
nameioiis  as  in  the  last  show  or  two,  bat  thfs 
was  well  compeoFated  for  by  the  soperior  qaallty. 
The  exceedingly  choice  groop  sent  by  Baron 
SobTcedrr  from  his  lenowned  collection  at  The 
Dell,  Sgham,  and  that  fiom  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
which  was  of  similar  excellence  and  rteJurohi  in 
ohaiaotar,  with,  as  asnal,  several  nnlqae  varieties, 
were  stafied  t^ettier,  and  a  grand  display  thegr 
made.  Tlie  DeU  oolleotion  eompiiceda  magnifl- 
oent  saleettMi  of  Cattleyas  and  Ijaltas,  C.  Mosslse, 
C.  Msndeli,  C.  Lawrenceana,  O.  Skioneii  (extra 
fine  ctdonrX  and  C.  Wanoewlcxt  Saoderiana  (syo., 
gigae)  wIOi  exln  large  and^llne  fiowers;  Lielia 
pntpoxata  was  represented  flue  wiettes  also, 
vanda  tezea  wm  fiaelj  shown  here ;  so  were  the 
OdontOf^ossam*,  of  whldi  the  finest  were  the 
grand  varieties  of  O.  cri»pam,  fbr  which  The  Dell 
odleetlon  'is  famoQs;  O.  crispnm  apiatam  was  the 
finest  with  wdl-markcd  flowers,  the  spike  an  extra 
gland  we ;  O.  crispom  xaottaotes  Is  a  superb,  pore 
wfatto  variety.  O.  Raokerlanom,  0.  trfmnphans, 
and  O.  excellcDB  were  also  reimsented,  Cypri- 
pedioms  were  present  In  the  best  forms — C. 
Horganie  bDrfordlense,  the  finest  verietles  of  this 
choice  hybrid.  0,  caudatum,  C.  Lawrenoeaoam 
and  C.  Stonei  (especially  fine)  deserving  partioular 
notice.  Hasdevallias  were  stroogly  shown — M. 
V^tdiiana  grandiflora,  M.  Vdtchi  (the  type)  and 
H.  Harryana  being  the  very  floest.  OUier 
good  things  comprised  Miltonia  vexlllaila  in  extra 
choice  variety ;  Bobralia  macTHatba  fflnnairtmnn.  a 
pore  white  variety  of  the  greatest  excellence.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  had  rather  smaller  plantf ,  but  in 
fine  condition.  Among  these  were  splendid  ex- 
amides  of  Vanda  teres  on  rafts  ana  V.  snavLs, 
Cattl^a  Mossin,  C.  Mendeli,  and  C.  Wagneri  (ttie 
while  Uossla:),  delicately  baaatlfnl,  onlte  a  gem ; 
Lalls  pnrpnrata  was  in  fine  oondltion.  Aerides 
Savageanom  and  A.  Honlletlsnnm  were  also  In 
fine  form ;  so  were  the  Odontoglossnms,  of  which  0. 
oitrosmum  roeenm  and  the  type  were  in  strongest 
nambers,  Miltonia  vexillaria  was  also  shown  in 
beaotlfnl  ratiettes ;  Cyioipediam  Bothscbildiannm 
bore  very  fine  flowers;  so  did  C.  Rwaoiannm  and 


0.  tapaxolHare.  DendtoUam  BeoKniB.  I>.  I^iiiAii, 
D.  VWoooeri  glganteam,  and  D.  Deani  (extra  fine). 
Setavlia  maciaoths,  and  Phaioa  SaaduUnas  were 
^•0  shown  here  in  fine  condiMw. 

-  Taking  tl)e  groups  In  the  order  of  staging,  the 
'usxt-was  that  {nun  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  who 
'bave,«s  in  fonawyears,  a  grand  exbiUt,  forming 
a  fine-bank  o(  ooumr.  Here  wae  to  be  seen  a 
'splendid  mass  <iit  oolonr  ln  Bpidendrnm  viteUinum 
majai,  backed  tip  by  finely-grown  and  choice  va- 
rieties of  Odontoglossnm  cilspom,  0.  citrosmam, 
O.  Ineleayi,  with  Miltonia  vexiUatia,  extra  floe 
forms,  as  an  edging.  Cattleya  .Mossiss  was 
rhown  here  in  large  nombMB,'  large  plants  of 
Cymbidiom  Lowianam  in  profuse  flower,  Anguloa 
Rockerl  and  A.  Clowesi,  freely  flowered  phthts. 
The  new  kinds,  of  which-  f  aller  notice  is  reserved 
tot  next  week,  inolnded  Odontoglossnm  Watti* 
anam  (Hardy's  rar.),  Cattlna  Mendeli  alba,  very 
pure;  0.  (ySrienl^na,  rplendens,  Epidendram 
Randi  end  Miltonia.  Tezlllarla  Prinoess  May,  a 
ddloate  form  .with  fine  flowers;  M,  v.  Leopoldi 
(Owen's  TBT.),  with  dwk  maroon  blotch  on  the  lip  ; 
and  .M-  T.  H.  B.  Mlhier,  with  pore  white  lip. 
,LnIla  poiponta  noblllor.  a  epleiraid  dark  form, 
-was  fUao  Mown. 

Meeen.  B.  S.  millams  and  Son,  Upper  Hdloway* 
alBO  bad  a  large  and  attractive  greap  of  well-grown 
plants,  embraoing  almost  eveiything  in  season. 
The  best  Vandas  were  to  be  fotind  here,  vars.  of 
v.  tricolor  and  V.  saavis,  CymUdlnm  Lowianom 
in  fine  condition ;  Epidendmm  vitellinam  majoSr 
DendroUam  Uj^mlflonim  and  D.  Daami,  Cattii^ 
Lwnenceana  (eztoa  flee  nuBB  of  rich  ooloor), 
Cypilpediams  in  variety,  Inolading  0.  Horganie 
and  C.  sapcrcillare,  several  good  Odontoglossnms, 
other  Cattleyas  and  LKlfas,  made  in  all  a  -fine 
display.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Claf»ton, 
were  particularly  strong  in  C!attle>as  and  Ltalias  in 
floe  variety,  C.  Hosslse  Prinoesa  May  and  L.  gran- 
dfai  tenelwosa  being  the  finest.  Cypripediom  bella^ 
tulnm  was  here  shown  in  maeeet,  and  Fbabenopiids 
in  variety  also.'  Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Wasnham  Court, 
HorBbam,  showed  a  bank  of  plants  in  profuse 
fiowor,.  oomprising  nambers  of  (Cattleyas  and 
L«tias,-'ln  wblcdi  parpmals  (Wamb^  Court 
var.),  with  very  richly-  oolonred  flowers,  vras  one 
of  the  finest  forms  in  the  show.  OnoidiDm  aqipll- 
atnmm^ob 'here  ban  fine  B^kca;  BodldOtamma- 
tt^yllam  FeniUanam  (Seeger'a  var-X  with  axte 
l(»ig  and  flue  spikes  of  Its  cnrloos  flowen ;  Ond- 
dlam  maotanthum  was  also  in  grand  form.  O. 
oriqmm  was  also  shown  here,  and  uambvrs  of 
Odonte^osBums  <^  <kinda  not  often  seen ;  Coslo- 
gyne  a^pecata,QongomleiicoeUla,CattloyaSobil- 
lerlana.  and  Bsveral  of  the  Ohim«Eca  seetion  of 
MdBdevamas. 

Hr.  J.  Cyidier,  attfaongh  he  aant  from  Chelten- 
ham a  lai^  number  of  {dants  to  ManoheBter  last 
week,  was  enabled  agun  to  stage  a  large  and 
showy  group,  amongst  which  L«lia  purpurata  in 
several  varieties  of  extra  quality  were  the  most 
conspicuous.  Dendrobiom  thyrsiflorum  and  D. 
mosofaatniQt  Odontogloesnm  vexiUarium  (Miltonia), 
Cattleya -Mossie,  and  aeveral  Oncidinma  and  other 
OdoDtoglots  were  aleo  sfesged.  One  vaifety  of 
Leifa  puTpnrata,  called  Nlobe,  was  apeoialty  rloh 
in  c<^oBr,  nnklng  in  all  a  very  fine  group  pro- 
fusely in  flower. 

Mfssrs.  Heath  and  Son,  of  Oheltenham,  had  a  few 
good  ^antB  of  Lslia  purpurata  and  a  hybrid 
LBlio-Cattl^a  (L.  pnrpnrata  x  C.  Mosslie).  Mr. 
Hamar  Bass,  Byrktey,  Borton-oo-Trent,  had  eight 
finej^nta  of  uittloya  Hosrin,  most  of  whloh  were 
really  laq(e  Bpedmou,  the  laigeot  fully  2^  feet 
across,  and  one  mass  of  flower, 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Lewis  and  Co ,  Sonthgate,  staged 
a  mixed  group.  In  which  Cattleya  Mossin  was 
prominent,  C.  Mendeli  and  L.  purpurata  also  in 
good  cradition.  Vanda  cosralea  was  also  shown 
here  quite  out  of  ita  prop^  season,  but  in  good 
oondltion,  several  other  good  thiiigB  bdng  in- 
cluded. Mr.  F.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  Bast  ^een, 
bad  a  small,  but  choice  group,  in  whloh  w«e  to  be 
found  Cypripedium  Cuitisi,  Bnusavola  IJigt^ana 
and  Aerides  Fieldingl  being  also  shown.  Messrs. 
Fltober  and  Manda  had  a  mixed  group  Orchids 
utA  SwraooiiaB.  Of  the  former,  0.  Moasln  wbb  In 


ritiOBg  force ;  OdoBtoffloMomfl  and  Cypripedinma 
in  good  variety  alao.  Mr.  Wythea  aent  from  Syon 
Hoose  Gardens  a  very  pretty  group,  in  which 
Vanda  teres  waa  finely  shown,  rich  In  colour,  with 
as  many  as  eight  flowers  to  the  spike,  Cypripedium 
barbalum  superbum,  Li^  purpurata,  and  Cafr 
tleyas  io  varietyadding  to  the  display,  as  did  Odon- 
tocloMnm  bastliAbiiim.  ,  „ 

HrMT*.  OhAiiaawortli.  Bhuttleworth  mad  Co. 
staffed  a' showy  ignwp,  wherein  w«e  several 
finely  fiovered  plants  of  Odcldium  laaaranthiUD, 
the  best  group  of  this  species  in  the- show ; 
Lnlias  as  L.  grandis  tenebrosa,  were  also  shown 
in  quADtity.  and  Cattleya  intermedia  alba  {oo« 
plant).  Uajor-Gen^  B«-toley  showed  the  maiu- 
flowenng  Dendrehe,  D.  amoenam,  a  v^ry  pretty 
qwH^ftf  of  slender  growth. 

Baron  SchrtBder,  in  addition  to  the  group 
already  noted,  had  a  grand  specimen  of  the  Meok* 
laoe  Orohld,  Ccalt^na  Dayaaa,  with  aboot  two 
dozen  uplkee,  the  loimBt  faUy  3  feet  In  length,  a 
msgnifioeirt  phut,  and  a  flaa  example  of  enmv»- 

ttOD. 

Meesn.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  showed  aemal  goofi 
plants  of  Orcbidrln  the  mixed  group  of  flowering 
and  flne-follaged  ^ante.  Mr.  Beainald  Young,  of 
Liverpool,  rent  Cattleya  Mendeli.  Young's  var.,with 
almost  pure  white  sepalB  and  petals,  and  a  flnely- 
fringed  Hp.  Several  hardy  Oypripodlame  were 
Btag^d  by  various  exhibitors  with  the  hardy 
herbaoeooB  plants. 

These  fanned,  next  to  the  Oxehids,  the  seoft 
Important  feature  of  the  show,  and  fllled  a  laxg^ 
amount  of  space.  The  most  tastefully  aet^gp  ex 
hlbit  came  from  Messrs.  BaokfaouBe  and  Bon,  o< 
York,  who  bad  a  remarkably  natural  display,  al' 
pina  shown  amongst  little  rooka— a  useful  way  o' 
displaying  them,  beoanse  showing  how  such  thing* 
should  be  treated  in  the  ganden.  Very  oonapiown* 
were  Henohera  aaaguuica,  Da^uo  oneoTam< 
Geraaiom  argentenm,  rose,  the  ooloor  very  soft ; 
Oentlaoa  bavarioa,  aa  flne  as  we  have  seen  it ; 
hardy  Orchids ;  Primula  japonios,  Anthr^ioaium 
cirrboBum,  the  rdants  bearing  spikes  of  white, 
flowers  ;  end  the  beautiful  new  Broom,  or  at  least 
oompazaUvely  so.  Cytisus  Andreanus.  If  exbi- 
Utors  were  to  by  and  make  the  things  they  show 
look  as  though  thqr  were  growing  in  some  way 
naturally,  the  shows  would  be  more  interesting  and 
instructive.  This  the  York  firm  succeeded  in 
aocompllsUng.  The  display  from  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  Long  Ditton,  was  remarkably  effective, 
comprising  all  the  chief  tbinge  In  flower  now. 
The  group  was  especrially  Btr«v  in  Fisonlei,  and 
we  made  a  note  of  t^ie  following  kinds:  The 
Moor,  de^  orimson,  single ;  Beauty,  rote ;  Queen 
of  Ifoy,  a  charming  colour  ;  also  a  large  array  of 
Irises,  Aster  alpinos,  Pyretbrams  in  great  variety. 
Iceland  PoOTdes,  Saxifraga  CamposI,  the  .white- 
flowered  Sidalcea  candlda,  Ba»tem  Pog^,  Dd- 
^oiums,  a  la^e  colleotion  of  Pansles  acfa  Ploka. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  Hieisoium  vinoswn, 
yellow,  a  bold  showy  plant ;  Cistus  florentinus, 
a  large  array  of  Ixiae,  Irises,  particularly  I.  spuria; 
A.  W.  Tait,  a  very  beautiful  light  lavender  coloured 
flower;  Lilies,  Inula  glaadulosa,  Delphinium  nudi- 
caule,  the  CDrious  Iris  snslana,  and  a  colleotion  of 
Tulips,  flotiste'  varieties  especially,  breeders,  by- 
blcemena,  Jcc,  a  very  good  exhibit.  A  very  obana- 
log  ehow  was  made  by  M.  van  Tobei^ren.  junr., 
Haarlem,  Holland,  a  select  oolleetiOD,  oomprising 
the  curious  Uack-floweredFritUlariakamtsMiatlca, 
Iris  Lortetl,  very  lovely,  the  standards  large,  soft 
lilac,  with  deeper  coloured  veins,  the  falls  yellow, 
ground  thickly  spotted  with  velvety  maroon;  I. 
BoiEsieri.rich  blue,  a  striking  colour;  I.  Iberioa,. 
silvery  white  standards,  dark  coloured  fallfl ;  L, 
paradoxa,  CaloohortUB  pnldiellus,  and  other  iiita>- 
resting  things.  Measrs.  Kelway  and  Sons.  I^ng- 
port,  Somerset,  bad  a  fine  display  of  cut  har<fy 
flowers  in  boxes,  the  Peoony,  Pyrethrum,  Irto, 
AmaiylUs,  and  Delphinium  being  exhibited  in  fine, 
character ;  of  PsBonles.  all  double,  we  made  special 
note  of  Toledo,  rose ;  Alfred  Henderscm,  rose ;  Kate ' 
Maisden,  creamy  white  touched  with  roee;  wUIsi 
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YMan  Qraj,  ycUow.  A:aar;lU«es  were  alao 
exhibited  In  great  wiety.  We  shall  make 
make  furtiier  laferesoe  to  .theie.  Irises  were 
lematkaUy  good,  and  sliifle  Pjrethroms,  Irene, 
wbita;  James  Ktitmy,  cmsson;  and  of  doable 
kinds, floribandnm  pleDnm,  rote;  Evelyn,  rose;  and 
Apbzodite,  white,  veir  fine  THiieties  for  oattiofir. 
A  very  plsasing  exbiblt  to  Tollp  growers  oan- 
Bfsted  of  tbe  UneliBh  florists'  varieties  from  Hr.  J. 
Bentley,  Stakehill,  Castleton,  Maacfaester—William 
Wilson,  black  feathered  bizarre,  a  large  lemon 
gxoond  ;  Heroine,  feathered,  rose,  very  line  bloom ; 
and  Annie  MoQregor,  a  lovely  rose  Iveeder,  being 
noteworthy.  Ifessn.  J.  Liiog  and  B<hui,  Fcvest 
ffill,  had  a  good  display,  the  flowers  remarkably 
well  staged.  Anthericams,  Spanish  Irise!,  Cam- 
pMDia  persioifolia  grandiSora  alba,  a  lovely  white 
flower,  one  of  the  most  beanUtul  things  in  the  ex- 
falbttion  ;  Campanula  glomerata  in  variety,  bnt  not 
OQe  eqaals  dahnrioa,  very  rich  blue;  Lilies, 
Saxifrajn  MoNaUana,  white,  dotted  with  rose ; 
tufted  Fuisles  of  many  kinds.  Oriental  Poppies, 
and  Iris  Ifme.  Cherean,  tbe  neat  market 
kind,  were  well  rhown.  A  beaotiial  gronp  was 
that  from  Mr.  Ptltohatd,  Sonthbome  Kamrr, 
Christchorch,  and  the  various  things  were  well 
staged.  The  collection  was  rich  in  forma  of 
FUaver  orientale,  Prince  of  Oiange,  rich  orange, 
and  Blosh  Qaeen,  blnah,  being  the  best,  whilst  a 
notf  may  bo  made  of  Iris  jaocea,  Qeam  miaiatvm, 
the  deep  orimson  Dlanthns  craentas,  AohHlea 
mongolloa,  a  splendid  white  flower;  Dictamoas 
Frazinelhi  alba,  Gallludias,  Tritoma  caalescens, 
Eremuros  robastos,  very  liaodsome;  tb6  soailet- 
flowered  Delphinium  nadicaale,  Coronilla  iberica, 
yellow,  a  pleasing  little  rook  pliutt  of  areejAng 
growth,  and  Cytisas  Andreanos,  a  T«y  good 
form.  Many  large  banchea  of  Irises  came 
from  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.,  Waterloo  Road. 
All  the  chief  kinds,  sach  as  pallida,  Mme. 
Cherean,  Cordelia,  Gtaadards  deep  blue,  falls 
velvety  poiple ;  anrea,  Imogene,  lavender ; 
Hinioo,  standards  yellow,  the  falls  velvety  ertm- 
soQ,  ware  shown.  Another' la^  diipl^r  oune 
from  Hesirs.  Ohoal  and  Sons,  Crawlw,  vho  bad  a 
mlBcellanoas  oollaotfmi.  Tofted  l^stes  were 
in  force,  loclnding  Frincus  May,  a  oarionsly 
mottled  flowm:,  deep  velvetrrad,  and  Archie  Grant, 
Max  Kolb,  Docbess  of  Satherland,  Bine  Cloud, 
Peacock.  Tom  Thumb  DahUae  in  pots  were 
also  shown.  The  soma  flim  also  bad  a  large 
quantity  of  cut  hardy  flowers.  Uassrs.  Wm.  Cat- 
bosh  and  Sons,  Highgate.  had  a  large  exhibit  of 
hardy  flowers,  comprising  Papaver  orientale  in 
variety,  Iceland  Poppies,  Ljrchnla  viscaria  splen- 
dens  fl.-pl.,  a  splendid  rose  colour,  Izios,  Pyre- 
thrams.  Campanula  perBicIfoUa  alba  grandiflora, 
Heaobeza  sangnlnea,  and  Achillea  mongolioa.  The 
Yorkshire  flrm,  Messrs.  Hnrkoess  and  Sons,  Bedale, 
had  a  well-staged  coll«otlon  of  cut  blooms.  The 
Pyr^thrums  were  vary  fine,  and  the  di^lo  kinds. 
Vivid,  rich  orimaon  ;  Mrs.  Harold  Baniett,  rose  ; 
and  Mrs.  Bruce  Findlay,  rose,  were  most  note- 
worthy. ■  A  very  conspicuous  single  Pyrethrum 
named  Jubilee  from  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sods, 
Hassock's  Gate,  Sussex,  is  a  single  flower,  neat, 
not  large,  and  the  deepest  orimson.  A  very  in- 
tOTssting  dieplur  oame  from  Messrs.  Paol  and  Son, 
OheshnDt,  who  had  the  usa^  hardy  things,  many 
of  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  Cam- 

{>anala  glomerata  in  variety  was  well  shown,  pal- 
Ida  and  dahurica  in  paiticnlar,  whilst  also  notice- 
able  were  the  rich  bine  Iris  orientalis,  Lntkhins 
pcdyphyllos  albas,  a  mass  of  white ;  I^rethrnm 
Bamvanbnigb,  donUe  white;  a  brave  du>w  of 
Veronica  mpestris,  Splnea  polmata  and  its  variety 
alba,  and  S.  mnltiflora  compacto,  dense  spikes  of 
creamy  white  flowers.  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware,  of  Tot- 
tenham, had  many  Interesting  things  in  hardy 
^ants,  and  flowers  of  Carnation  Pride  of  Great 
Brittrin.  It  is  mere  r^etition  to  oBomerate  the 
Taiions  things  lb  each  exhibit. 

The  tufted  Pansy  was  well  represented  at  this 
exhibition.  The  collection  from  Messrs.  Jamee 
Cooker  and  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  was  of  moch  inte- 
rest, and  they  also  had  a  large  variety  of  hardy 
things.  In  the  heat  of  the  tmt  the  flowers  fared 
Tcry  badly.    Tlie  Hardy  Plant  Company.  Ontld- 


ford.  had  an  Interesting  display,  set  np  something 
in  tbe  style  of  the  York  flrm,  and  commendable  as 
a  relleE  from  the  monotonons  effect  of  the  bonoh- 
ing  style.  Messrs.  Dablw  and  Co.,  Bothesay,  had 
a  large  display  of  tufted  Pansies  and  the  florists* 
varieties,  including  alt  the  leading  sorts.  Of  ttie 
former,  Sylvia,  cream  coloor;  Yloletta,  whtte; 
Lemon  Queen,  lemon,  and  others  were  shown.'  It 
is  impottant,  however,  not  to  give  names  to  kinds 
that  are  insuffloieotly  d^  inct^m  others  in  culti- 
vation. Not  a  few  are  very  jnooh  .alike.  Mr.  G. 
Yeld,  Clifton  Cottage,  York,  bad  an  Interesting 
varie^  of  Hemerooallis,  Frances  and  Apricot  tbe 
two  flnert,  tbe  flowers  liuge  and  of  beautiful 
shades  of  yellow.  It  was  a  praiseworthy  exhibit. 
A  large  collection  of  Pansies  and  tufted  kinds  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Fn^eQt  House,  Down- 
ley,  High  Wyoombe. 

Tubnoas  Bsgozdas. 

Ibe  display  of  tnberoas  Begonias  was  the  finest 
that  ha«  been  seen  at  any  Temide  showl  We  think 
this  is  no  exa^eratlOD,  and  the  grOup  from  Me  ssr*. 
H.  Caonell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  was,  in  Its  way, 
aniqae,  Tbe  single  varieties  were  consplonous  for 
(heir  ImiBeiise  site,  although  we  do  not  care  for 
socb  tmdwnse  things,  tbe  neater,  SfnaUer  flowers 
being  for  prettier.  A  variety  named  C^panla 
had  a  flower  measuring  nearly  8  inches  long  and  6 
inches  in  breadth ;  whilst  other  single  kinds  of 
note  were  Col.  KIdd,  very  large,  scarlet ;  Fantastic, 
rose,  white  at  the  base ;  Mrs.  John  Thorpe,  white, 
with  a  broad  margin  qf  rose ;  Mrs.  JJexander, 
orange ;  Duchess  ot  Westminster,  rose-salmon ; 
Seven  Inch,  rich  crimson ;  whilst  of  tbe  doubles, 
very  flae  were  tbe  following,  all  of  that  loose 
rosette  type  which  we  much  admire :  Mrs.  Edith 
Wjnne,  white,  very  beaattfol ;  La<1y  Roberts,  sal- 
mon-bnS ;  Mrs.  Mart,  salmon ;  Thos.  Dixon,  deep 
crimson,  and  tbe  Rev.  Lascelles,  yellow.  We  may 
mention  here  that  the  suae  firm  also  had  a  bold 
group  of  Oloxiaiaa,  the  pluits  neat  in  habit,  well 
grown,  and  tlw  flowers  representit^  great  variety 
of  colonrs,  spotted  and  other  types.  Messrs.  J. 
Laiag  and  Sons  also  had  a  good  display  of  tuberons 
Begtmias,  representing  their  strain  In  perfection. 
The  doubles  worthy  of  speolal  mention  were  Baron 
Schrceder,  toarlet ;  Lady  Theodore  Inwood,  yellow, 
tooohed  with  salmon ;  Daira  ot  Fifr,  talmon-ioee; 
Baroness  Henty  de  Worms,  a  beatitdf  nl  Almtm  col- 
oor, a  delightful  shade;  Mrs.  Hudson, oannioe-rose; 
Baroness  Bnrdett  Cootts,  salmon-rose,  and  Mrs. 
Regnart,  yellow,  very  light  centre.  Countess  of 
Westminster,  large  single  flower,  Ught  jellow, 
broad  salmon  maigin,  is  a  fine  type.  Mr.  Ware 
bad  a  groap  Uiat  deserved  mooh  praise.  Pavonia, 
doable  yellow ;  Regina,  single  white,  with  rose 
margin ;  Prinooss  May,  double  white ;  Beoaty  of 
Belgrove,  double  rose ;  Bezley  Gem,  rich  rose- 
carmine  ;  Slegans,  salmon-roee,  white  in  the 
centre;  alba  flcribooda,  irtilte,  ydlow  oenti'e; 
and  Senwo,  brilliant  orange,  were  noteworthy. 
Amongst  amateors,  a  very  interesting  gtoQp  came 
from  Mr.  G.  A.  Farini,  Perry  Vale,  Forest  Hill, 
the  plants  well  grown,  and  inclodlng  seedlings  of 
mucn  promise. 

Bote*. 

Tbese  were  very  fresh  and  attraotive.  A  good 
frroup  was  shown  bj  Mr,  Hnms^,  Joynug's 
Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  the  exhibits  oomprismg 
plants  and  cut  flowers.  Tbe  BosM  well  shown 
were  MarfiobaJ  Nlel,  the  beaotlfnt  copper  Austrian 
Brier,  Harrison's  Brier,  Rosa  nigosa,  and  Its  white 
variety,  Silver  Qoeen,  Heiorich  Schnltbeis,  Star 
of  Waltham,  Mabel  Morrison,  Centifolia  ro^ea,  and 
The  Qaesn.  This  txdd  arrangement  was  in  eve^ 
way  creditable.  Messrs.  Ruif  and  Son,  Cheshont, 
showed  Islngle  rose  Carmine  Pillar,  tbe  flowers 
large,  and  brilliant  crimson  in  colour ;  Copper 
Austrian  Brier,  and  such  interesting  types 
as  Boaa  pomlfera,  robrifolia,  Janet's  rade, 
and  a  fine  standard  of  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Franoisca  Kruger,  Celine  Fores- 
tier,  and  Lady  Alice.  A  large  number  of  plants 
of  Crimson  Rambler,  the  fine  Polyantha  Rose,  pre- 
viously noted  in  The  Gabdbh,  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Cbas.  Turner,  of  Slough.  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  ot 
Oolohester,  had  a  ohanning  lot  of  cat  Roms.  The 


flowers  were  very  good,  particularly  those  of  Mme 
de  Watteville,  Robens.  Edith  GlEFord,  and  Marie 
van  Houtte.  Messrs.  Eeynes,  Williams  and  Co., 
SoUsbuiy,  had  a  lovely  collection  of  Brier  Roses, 
Anstrfao  Copper,  and  tbe  beantUal  crosses  ot  Lord 
Fensanoe,  which  were  commented  upon  In  Thb 
Gabdev  recently.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons, 
Bath,  had  a  flne  display  of  garden  Roses,  snob  as 
Janet's  Pride,  Rosa  rogosa  and  Its  variety  alba, 
Paol's  single  white  Perpetual,  a  lovely  flower,  Per- 
sian Yellow,  and  other  interesting  kinds.  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  Rose  Moneries,  Canterhory,  showed  Rosea 
well,  Catherine  Hermet,  Hie  Bride,  Nipbetos, 
tJlrich  Bmimer,  Mrs.  John  '  L^g,  Gustave 
Pigoneau,  and  Li  Franoe  in  particular.  Lmrd 
Penzance,  Godalmlng,  showed  Sweet  Brier  crosses 
of  moch  beaoty,  to  which  we  dull  loitlNr 
referanoe. 

Stowv  and  QtmbIioiiw  Plaatt.' 

This  department  was  well  represented,  but 
such  things  as  Antbnriams,  Rhododendrons,  and 
Asaleas  were  act  identifDl.   We  nuy  tike  the 

?lantsotUesars.  J.veitchaalSons  flnt,andthe 
'hefoea  firm  showed  a  large  asaortm^t.  Thdi 
Streptooarpuses  were  o£  much  valoet  ihe  oolonn 
varied,  and  the  plants  thoroughly  nsafnl  In  every 
way>  Tbeir  Gloxinias  also  were  noteworthy,  such 
varieties  as  Monarch,  soarlet ;  Cygnet,  wbite^  mar- 
gin of  purple ;  Oresteii,  scarlet;  Argos,  white^  beao- 
lif  oily  .spotted  with  rose,  and  other  kinds ;  whilrt 
also  riiown  were  Tillondsia  Morrenl,  crimson  base, 
the  other  portion  yellow,  and  several  fine  indoor 
Rhododendrons — Ruby,  crimson ;  and  Ariel,  yellow ; 
the  colours  remarkably  dear.  Btrobilanthes  Dyer- 
ianuB,  metallic  r<se  and  green  maigined  leaves,  vras 
of  note,  also  a  good  plant  of  Manettia  Ucolor,  the 
flowers  orimsofi  tipped  wlt^  lellow.  In  the  Orchid 
tent  tliis  flrm  baa  a  beantunl  gioop,  consisting 
largely  of  hor^  trees  with  vari^ted  leaf  «^  Hy* 
drangea  panlonlata  grandiflora,  Azale:i  rosaSora, 
Llllum  Harris!,  Hydrangea  hortensis  in  variety,  and 

Slants  in  fall  beauty  of  Clethra  alnifolia ;  besidei 
apanese  Maples  and  other  things— a  iloh  blend- 
ing ot  colour.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper 
Chqitwi,  exhtUtod  laqjely  vartetlas  of  Ericas, 
E.  TentriooA  in  part^lar,.and  in  the  I«ge 
tent  ther  had  good  specimens  ot  various 
bard-wooded  things,  AH  tbe  plants  were 
remarkably  well  grown.  Messrs.  Held  and  Bome- 
mann,  Sydenham,  had  a  large  group  of  Felar- 
gontoms,  and  a  good  Lobelia,  tiie  leaves  yellowish 
in  cdoor  and  tos  flowers  Uoe,  bendes  Amaryllises 
and  dwarf  Cannas.  Hessra.  J,  Oartn'  and  Co., 
High  Holbom,  had  a  buge  display  of  Mimuluses, 
representing  their  very  floe  strain.  Gloxinias,  Pe- 
tunias, and  a  large  group  of  Calceolarias.  Want 
of  space  prevents  further  mention  of  tills  exhibit. 
Messrs,  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  azbibited  a 
lai^e  bank  of  their  q)lendid  strain,  and  also 
Nemesia  stonmosa,  the  new  annual,  which  is  ex- 
cellent for  pots  thus  early  In  the  year.  Mesars. 
Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  sent  a  fine 
group  of  Gloxinias,  the  plants  dwarf,  and  the 
Sowers  rich  and  varied  In  colour.  Me&srs.  E.  D. 
Shuttlewortb  and  Co.,  Peokham  Rye,  bad  Cycade, 
SonerUaa,  and  other  interesting  exhibits— a  flne 
display.  We  must  also  praise  the  very  floe  group 
ot  Pelazgonlnms,  reioesenting  a  taige  number  in 
tbe  finest  varieties  In  oolttratlon,  mim  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryeoroft  Korsny,  Lewlsbam,  also  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Ryeoroft  Sorprise,  a  flne  flower,  of  rosy 
colour,  very  pleasing.  The  la^  group  ot  Cala- 
diums  from  Messrs.  J.  Laiug  and  Sons  was  very 
handsome ;  all  tbe  noveltlea  we  Shall  describe  next 
week.  Crotona,  Cyoads  and  allied  plants  from  Mr. 
E.  Offer,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Handorosa 
Park,  Crawley,  were  noteworthy  for  their  flne 
culture.  MisceUaoeoas  plants,  socb  as  Caladioms, 
Hydrangeas,  Azaleas,  &o.,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  and  Sons.  For  cultore  the  splendid  stove 
plants  from  Mr.  P.  Crowley,  Waddon  House, 
Croydon,  were  anumgst  tbe  flnest  exhibits  in  the 
exhibition. 

A  superb  group,  <me  ot  the  flnest  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, came  ^m  Messrs.  CotbuahandSon,  Tbemost 
no'eworUiy  things  were  ttib  L?sehenanlt4a|l^ha 
major,  Dnufi^l2«nt^VidkbHa^^      of  ■ 
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CniBola  cocoinea,  r(»ea  haviiig  rose  flowen,  albft, 
and  rubra  ilcb  rose  ;  whilst  Calla  Little  Gem  wu 
w611  shown.  Messrs.  J.  Lalog  and  Son  had  also 
a  mifloeUaneoas  gtaap  ol  stove  and  greeDhoose 
l^aati.  Messrs.  B.  S.  WIUlRmi  and  Sod  bad  a 
groop  of  ClMas,  Anthnriama,  an  Amaiyllii  of 
m'ach  merit,  and  other  ioterestiog  thing',  as  Cala- 
moB  granHif,  to  which  ve  f hall  make  farther  refer- 
ence. Other  exhibits  oomprised  a  verj  beaatifnl 
oollection  of  French  Canoas  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Taaker, 
Brentwood,  Essex.  A  oam^'er  of  InteresttDg 
plants  came  from  1^  Trevor'  liawrenoa,  Bt,  com- 

E lining  forms  of  AnthaTlnm  and  the  chafming 
ttle  orange'floweied  Cyrtanthna  Hattoni,  to 
which  we  snail  make  farther  refereooe.  Mr.  Q.  F. 
Vnison,  Wevbridge,  showed' the  beaatifal  Primula 
Beldt,  and  Meatra.  B.  Veltch,  of  Exeter,  had  forms 
of  Vallota  parporea,  that  shall  reoeire  farther 
mention..  The  beaatifal  seedling  Malmaison  Car- 
nations from  Mr.  MarUa  Smith  we  shall  also  note. 
Hr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  Oxon,  bad  a  large  oolleoilon 
of-  Pelargonioms.  The .  new  plants,  wnieh  were  of 
gfeat  InteNst,  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Albaoit,  and  Meeeis.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
{lolloway,  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  fatare  issae.  ■ 

Cat-fiower  anaogements,  boaqaets,  &o.,  from 
Mr.  J.  Chard,  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Messrs. 
I^kfna  and  Sons,  Corentryj  ware  taatefnl  and  oo- 
oopied  mcob  space. 

7ern8. 

The  large  oollection  of  Ferns  from  Messis.  W. 
and  J.  fflrkenhikd*  Sale,  near  Maooheiter,  were 
qolte  one  ot  the  featozea  «t  the  exhibition,  and  the 
group  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  was  alio 
merltoriov.  Want  of  space  prercnta  f  nrther  ^d- 
■iw  to  them  at  present. 

Frnit  and  VegatablM. 

Messn.  Klvera,  8awM^ir<»tb,  snat  two  doien 
trees  of  their  new  KeetarUie,  Early  Blvera,  laden 

with  frait,  the  trees  being  very  healthy  and  the 
fruit  large.  This  reoeired  a  flrst-olass  oertifioate 
last  J  ear.  Two  dosen  fine  fruits  were  also  staged 
in  splendid  condition.  This  is  a  TOiy  early  kind, 
ma<^  like  Lord  Napier,  bat  earlier  (sllver-gUt 
Kn^htlan  medal).  Mr.  8.  Mortimer,  Bowledge, 
Farnbam,  sent  foar  doiea  Melons,  inolading  Con- 

?oeror,  Hero  'ot  Looklnge,  Sal  ten's  A  I,  and  Oolden 
erfeotioa ;  a  very  fine  lot  of  Tomatoes  In  ten  va- 
rieties, the  best  being  Perfection,  CoDqaertn-,  Mag- 
nnm  Bonam,  Sharpe's  Fleniifal,  Satton's  Maindrop, 
Earliest  of  All,  and  seleollons  from  Perfection ; 
five  boxes  of  Cnonmbers,  indadlng  two  new  seed- 
litoa,  FrinoesB  May  and  Prinoe  George,  too  mnch 
alike  to  merit  a  special  award.  Tbe  new  variety 
Boooese,  certificated  last  year,  and  a  new  seedling 
M^n  named  Duke  of  York  were  alio  shown 
(eilver-gilt  KD'gbtian  medal). 

'Mr.  J.  C,  Tallack,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  Dresden, 
Llvensere  Park,  Bary  St.  Edmonds,  was  awarded 
a bronse  Enlghtlan  jnedal  for  ^izvery  fine  dishes 
of  Brown  Tarkey  FIga,  beaotifolly  Bnlshed  and  of 
iofimenee  fiae. .  Vr,  0.  Wytbes,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  NoHhumberland,  Syon  Honae,  staged  very 
flAe  Lord  Mapler  Keotarlnes  and  Brown  Tark^ 
Figs  (bronze  Enlghtian  medal).  Mr.  6.  Featherley, 
The  Vineiiep,  Gillingbam,  Kent,  staged  good 
baakets  of  Black  Hamborgh  and  Hofcat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapea  hardly  ripe,  Dymond  Feaohea,  very 
good  Eclipse  Tomatoes,  C&irter*B  Model  CooambOT 
and  Beans  (silver  Enigfailan  medal).  Mr.  J.  MlUer, 
gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Razley  Lodge,  Esher, 
sent  Noble,  Bioton  Pine,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  Straw- 
berries, six  Melons,  Figs,  and  Cherries  (bronze 
Enlgbtlan  medal). 

Twelve  large  Melons  were  staged  hy  Mr.  John 
HoKinley,  Bdmont  Hoose,  East  Bamet.  A  new 
seedlirg  Melon  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Riohing,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Frankland,  Reigatejitwas  over-ripe. 
Seedling  Melons  were  aleo  ehown  by  Mr.  Moly- 
neuz,  Rookesbory  Park,  .Wickbam.  Foar  nice 
Melons  Best  of  All  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines, 
Condor,  Bellegarde,  and  Qrosse  Mignonne  Peaches, 
were  also  sent  in  fine  oondition.by.  Mr.  Molndoe, 
HnttoD  Hall.  A  seedling  Melon  named  Whitfield 
Hybrid  was  sent  by  Didiaon'e  (United),  Chester. 
Twenty-eight  dlthaa  of  Anles  ware  sent  by  MeMra. 
Vdtoh,  Chelsea,  flw  bestVHng  Baldwin,  AlfHston, 


Rhode  Island  Greening,  ^ng  of  Tomkins  Co, 
Graham's  Apple,  Rostockef,  and  Winter  Colman. 
Rhal»rb  of  very  large  eize  wan  sent  by  Mr.  Osman, 
DlsMct  Schools,  Sattor,  Snrrey.  A  twin  Cooam- 
her  was  ezhiUted  by  Mr.  Hope,  gardener  to  Lord 
Jersey,  BIdester,  Oxon.  yr ry  fine  Sbarpe'a  Victor 
Potato  and  Telegraph  Cacnmbers  were  sent  by  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  nnrserymao,  Thame,  Oxon. 

We  hope  to  give  next  ireek  an  oiBoial  list  ot  tbe 
awards.   

Public  Gardens. 

Thi  Hoif.  Mas.  FitzWtobam,  of  Hampton  Hill, 
has  presenfaed  lo  the  loca^  board  of  Hampton  8  aores 
of  land,  to  be  used  sa  a  reotettioa  ground  for  the 
iobabitaLta  cf  the  parUb. 

The  Faddinston  Beereation  Qronnd.— 
The  Unopposed  Bill  Coinniitt«e  of  the  Hoate  of  Lords 
have  passed  the  l»ll  promoted  by  the  Vestry  of  Pad- 
diagton  to  aeqaire  from  tbe  Eeoledaitieal  Cotnmis- 
■ionerfl,  forthe  ose  of  the  public,  the  open  spaoe  known 
as  the  FaddingtoD  Recreation  Groona.  This  ImU  has 
now  been  tandioned  by  both  Hoasts. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park.-rThe 
movement  for  the  acqaislUon  of  the  Alexahdra 
Palace  and  Park  ^ipears  to  be  falllug  very  flat. 
Tbe  sD^tesUon  In  oonseqnenoe  has  been  made  that, 
shonid  the  scheme  falltbroagh,  the  promoters  might 
do  worse  than  devote  aome  portion  cf  the  snb- 
aorlbtd  foods  to  tbe  parobase  of  Church  Yard, 
Bottom  Wood,  Hlghgate.  This  wood  excels  in  the 
opinion  of  aome  the  sylvan  beauty  c£  tbe  adjoin- 
ing Gravel  Fit  Wood.  It  la  the  [woperty  of  tbe 
Eoolndaatloal  Oommlesioneni,  who  ask  £26,0C0  for 
itapDrohaBK 

Ooldlm'st  Flalda,  South  Eampatead.— 
With  a  view  to  secare  the  Qoldhorst  Fields  In 
Sooth  Hampstead  as  a  pnblio  park,  a  meeting  was 
lately  held  in  the  school-room  of  St.  Mary's,  Ktl- 
bam.  The  vioar  of  St.  Mary's,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Robertson,  oocapled  tbe  ohidr,  and  speeches  In 
favour  of  the  aoqolsltlon  -of  this  open  spaoe  were 
made  by  Dr.  Monro  Gibson.  Mr.  James  Hnyscm, 
and  one  or  two  members  of  the  local  vestry.  As 
the  ten  or  twenty  acres  which  are  -  now  threatened 
by  the  batlder  are  two  miles  distant  from  Hamp- 
afead  Heath  and  more  than  a  mile  from  either 
Kilbnm  Park  or  tbe  Paddlngton  Baoreation 
Ground,  the  deairaUll^  of  BaennnK  it  as  a  new 
"  lung  "  li  obvioua. 

OMninff  of  Boatall  Woodt.--On  Whit  Mon- 
day sostalt  Woods,  a  new  metropolitan  open  apace 
formiog  the  extreme  aoalb-eaatem  boundary  of 
LoodoD,  waa  opened  to  the  pobllc.  BosteU  Heatb, 
oomprising  65  acres,  baa  been  open  to  the  public 
for  some  years,  and  to  this  was  added  61  acrea  of 
wood,  mostly  Pine  and  lArch  trees.  The  wood  bns 
been  purchased  from  Sir  Julian  Goldsmfd  at  the 

I'oiut  oosfr  ot  the  London  County  CoanoU  and  the 
'Inmatead  District  Board  of  Works  at  £900  an 
acre,  tbe  total  snm  being  about  £18,000.  The 
116  acres  of  heatb  and  woodland  form  perhaps 
tbe  prettiest  and  most  rural  open  space  In  the 
ooanty  of  London.  Dqring  fonr  years  Uie  Coonoil 
had  increased  the  area  of  open  spaoea  in  Lond<m 
from  2636  to  3630  acres. 

Hackney  Kaiahea  — It  irill  be  remembered 
that  £2000  ha*  for  some  time  past  been  required 
tbe  Board  of  Works  to  complete  tbe  pnrchase  of 
the  Hackney  Marshes.  The  Open  Spaces  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hackney  Board,  and  their  chairman, 
Mr.  R.  ^rker,  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  S^t 
London  for  the  great  efforts  they  have  made  to 
obtain  this  sum.  The  City  Corporation  waa  first 
asked  to  give  some  help  ont  of  the  large  funds  at 
their  dispoaal,  bnt  th<iy  declined  to  contribnte  a 
penny  for  the  welfare  of  the  Bast  End.  At  last 
these  efforts  have  been  socoessfol,  and  the  £2000 
has  been  secured,  ao  that  Hackney  and  the  ear- 
roanding  pariahea  may  now  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  bavlng  this  additional  area  of  340 
acres  added  to  their  at  present  scanfy  .share  of 
open  spaces. 

Tha  matbar  ia  Weat  Harta.— Tbe  pndcmged 
dxonght  of  the  ^ceeant  spring,  which  was  brought 


to  an  end  by  a  thunderstorm  on  the  aftamoon  of 
Wedneaday,  the  I7th  Inst.,  lasted  ten  and  »  half 
weeks,  daring  which  period  lass  than  balf-an-lnon 
of  rain  fell.  According  to  Mr.  Symons,  ibis  waa 
the  longeet  partial  droog)  t  known  in  tha  n^gh- 
boorhood  of  London  siDoe  1854,  or  for  tbirty-nina 
years.  As,  however,  that  drought  began  more 
than  three  weeks  earlier  in  the  year,  it  coold  not 
very  well  have  been  quite  as  trying  to  vegetation 
as  the  one  we  have  recently  expwienoed.  Since 
th(n  aome  rain  has  fallen  on  very  nearly  every 
day,  but  to  the  aggr^ata  d^h  of  cnlr  about 
three-qnarten  of  an  inch.  Altbo^  this  drought 
may  be  ta!d  to  havo  uided,  the  long  spell  of  warm 
weather  still  ocwtinues,  tbe  pAstwerk  being  the 
eighteenth  nnieasoDably  vrarm  week  in  sacce«£ion. 
The  temperature  of  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep-  now 
stands  at  60",  and  at  2  feet  deep  at  6U^  On  the 
same  day  last  mar  the  icadlnga  wwe  rmpuAlveSj 
59<*  and  M".  The  flrat  lipa  Stnwbaixy  (Laacton^a 
King  of  the  Barlies)  was  gathered  hen  on  Satur- 
day hwt.— E.  U..  BerkUmtM. 

The  degradation  of  book  Uliiatration.— In  ^ 
these  days  of  proceseea  we  regret  to  see  some  of 
what  one  might  expect  to  be  uie  finest  book-work 
degraded  br  vulgar  process  blocks.  In  tbe  new 
volume  of  the  "  Life  and  Works  of  J.  Rnakin"  we 
find  printed  on  genuine  Japaneae  proceiaea 
of  the  worst  deacription,  <A  whlco  Mt.  Roskin'a 
home  at  Heme  Hill  (Vol  Z.,  p.  107),  dmwn  by 
Arthur  Severn,  Is  an  example.  BucAi  a  tiavesty  of 
et^mvlng  wonld  hardly  be  passed  by  the  editor  of 
an  artistic  Peliee  Naet.  If  pobllsherB  bring  out 
very  expensive  books  on  Japaneae  and  hand-made 
paper,  tiwy  might  sorely  afford  a  decent  erwravicg, 
if  not  on  ateel  or  ooi^r,  at  leart  on  wood.  It  is 
not  that  we  object  to  a  process  as  a  process,  bnt 
in  the  cases  we  mention  ft  Is  moat  falsB  in  grada^ 
tion  of  tone — no  troth  nor  value  at  aU.  It  Is  little 
less  than  a  fraud  on  tbe  public  to  iasoe  such 
rubbish  In  ooatly  books,  and,  above  all,  in  hooka 
on  the  "life  and  work"  of  a  man  who  has  dpne  ao 
much  to  awake  people  to  the  beauty  of  Natare  and 
refined  and  true  art. 


Mr  J.  B.  Webater.— We  wwret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  B;  Webster  at  the  a^  of  7*  Tosr*.  . 
Mr.  Webster,  who  was  a  frequent,  oontnbntor  to  our 
oolnmns  on  pUntjiw,  waa  at  one  time  forester  at  Bal- 
moral Castle  and  tot  many  years  estate  manager  to 
Sir  William  Vemer  Ohurohill,  Vemersbridge,  Ireland. 
■  UTamaa  of  planta.— j1.  WitUitgham.—Xfno 
flowers ;  8,  Saxifraga  bypnoidea  :  8  ana  6,  Sannaga 
mnsooidea  var. ;  4,  Latbyras ;  6,  Saxifraoa  CK«pit«B» 

ViT.  i  7,  Bpirffia  confuse ;  8,  Gnaphaliam  dioicani.  

T.  G,— Probably  Cardamine  amara.  W.  Empaon  — 

1,  Crinam  giganteum;  2,  Aspleniam  bulbifenun;  S, 
send  a^a ;  4,  Adianinin  conoinnam  latum  \  6,  Aa- 

pleninm  FaWannm  j  6,  Phlebodinm  auienm.  Wt«t 

UigMandi.—l,  Asphodelua  ramosus:  8,  Fortaufl's 
Rockfofl  (Ssxifraga  Portunei) ;  8,  ■  Barifraga  pyia- 

midalis.  C.  Clarke  — I,  OdoBtoglorfaih  Hiriipum ;  _ 

S,  Odonte^osBum,  a  form  of  hebraicum. 

"Tbe  Garden"  Hontbly  ParU.— T*i*  Jwiwi  ii  pnh. 
IMtd  in  ntaUy  howd  Monthly  ParU.  In  tku  /brtt  U< 
tolouTtd  pbUa  are  6at  prutrttd,  and  it  u  mott  «iitoW«  for  ■ 
rfARM*  sKriMM  to  the  iMmu  of  Iht  hal/ifiarlt  tolnrnt*.  Frut 
U  64.,-  pot  frtt,  U.  M.  CotkpltU  fct  winmet  <^  Taa 
Oabdss  fnm  iU  tmMnmermtni  loendtf  18M,  >r(jf-M««  rota., 
price,  eUtth,  £S0  12i. 

''Cardenlng  niustrated"  M<«thfcr  Partfc- 
jomai  it  publUktd  in  nraU],  bound  MumtUg  Pw*.  to  mktA 
forni  it  u  mojl  tuitabit  /or  rtfrrmw  prtritnu  to  O*  imuy  At 
ytarlg  volKma.    Frirt  M.,-  po*t/rtt,  td. 

'  Fann  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— r*i» >>"'"o^  « 

pMi$lud  in  wall;/  bonnd  Monthlif  FarU,  in  ^tKiek  form  xt  t* 
mo«l  mftoWe  fitr  rtfertnet  prfriotu  to  tkt  itnie  of  (A*  VtaHjf 
vo^KMf*.    Frice  W.,-  po*tfr«,  M. 

"  Hardy  Flowera."— Oi'-inf  dttmptient  of  npiffflnij  og 
tti.  tttn  kndnd  of  tht  mMt  Wnanuntal  ipttii;  «i(A  dtrtebom* 
for  Ouir  armngtment,  aUtm,  fifth  and  Foptitar  SiiUon, 
li./  port       !<■  U. 

"The  Garden  Annual '  ftr  fSM.  --  OmUb*u  .^ij>^ 
betiml  liitM  of  all  Branehu  of  tt«  ibi«nilftu«l  Jiwdi.  Tk* 
lUU  of  Gardtnt  and  Country  StaU  (eontatninp  ooer  MOO)  have 
bten  vt'y  «wV»"»  txUntivay  revitd,  and  art  admitted  to 
bt  ikt  iMtt  eomplite  tvtr  publi^itd,   Frict  It.,-  by  pott.  It.  So. 

Alliif  our  Ttadert  mho  art  inttrttttd  in  the  imptotment  o, 
eottaat  homei  art  invittd  to  krip  ui  to  matt  Cottage  Gar- 
denTna  known,  h  U  pubtithid  at  tht  vtm  lowett  Jwm*  to 
nuet  tht  wont*  qf  Hum  far  tttom  i(  if  intended,  and  ecnitt  wiU 
U  taufiu-  ditMhiuia».*m.  M  p-^"^ 
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Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  IN  MAY. 

Tbese  are  bccoroing  as  comraoa  aa  Blackberries 
in  Auguat  in  tbia  wondrous  year  of  Bunabine 
and  drougbt    This  feast  of  Roses  out  of 
Beason  is  not  all  pleasnre;   The  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  tbe  homely  adage  that  we  cannot 
both  eat  oar  cake  and  have  it  spoils  tbe  joy 
of  our  eariy  Roses.  There  are  alio  whisperings 
that  the  Rohb  thenselves  are  less  sweet  and 
fall  of  BobrtaDoo  and  oolonr  tiua  usual.  It 
may  be  so ;  tbe  speed  of  prodoction  was 
probably  too  great  to  permit  of  liberal  filling 
and  perfect  finish.    Other  causes  oontributed 
to  reduce  the  size  and  Bubstance^  and  probably 
also  lower  the  colour,  of  not  a  few  Rosea  this 
May-tide.    While  not  a  few  rosarians  were 
hesitating  about  when  to  disbud  their  Roses, 
already  the  bods  were  tipped  with  coloor^  and 
anon  they  were  in  bloom.   Thus  the  one  oppor- 
tunity of  concentrating  substance  as  well  as 
colour  was  lost  while  rosarians  were  hesitating 
and  wavering  amid  the  bewildering  glare  of 
cloudlsBs  days  and  the  threatening  dangers  of 
frosty  nights.   Besides,  perpetual  sunshine, 
while  the  fastest,  is  by  no  means  the  safest  Rose 
opener.   A  mixed  weather  blend  of  a  half  and 
half  of  aanshine  and  shadow,  or  even  two- 
thirda  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  might 
onf  oM  finer  Rosea  of  greater  subatanoe,  deeper 
colour,  fuller  frsgrance.   Those  who  wmtdCed 
their  Rosea   and   foresaw  thdr  inevitable 
early  blooming  a  few  weeks  in  advance,  and 
fortified  Uiem  aoeordin^y  witJi  floods  of  ma- 
nure or  clean  water,  are  now  reaping  their 
reward  in  a  rich  harvest  of  Roses  in  May 
equal  to  moat  of  those  we  expect  to  gather  in 
J une  or  J uly .  Many  roasriana  deferred  watering 
until  too  late  this  eeaaon.   Those  favoured  wiS 
strong  soila  reasoned  thus:  their  beds  and 
borders  were  waterlogged  or  at  least  over- 
stocked with  water  last  February,  and  it  would 
be  good  for  their  Roees  to  have  all  the  surface 
dried  oat  or  up  before  they  began  to  water. 
Thia  seems  plausible  in  theory,  but  in  practice 
it  ia  apt  to  mean  thia :   The  water  gets  ex- 
hausted before  the  rosarian  suapeota  it,  tbe  sap- 
veasels  get  oontraoted,  and  the  plants  droop  from 
lack  of  food  and  water.   In  thia  state  of  de- 

C'on  the  sun  polls  oat  the  blooms  sud- 
y,  the  nett  result,  of  necesaitv,  being 
flowers  of  a  lower  qnalilT  and  of  a  less  size. 
Now,  aBSuming  the  sunshme  and  the  heat  the 
same,  with  abundant  supplies  of  food  at  the 
roots,  these  would  have  carried  the  Roses  safely 
throuffh  the  drought  into  full  bloom  with  little 
or  no  loss  of  either  size,  colour,  substance,  form 
or  fragrance.  But  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
of  such  copious  watering  and  feeding,  they 
should  be  beRun  two  months  before  bloom- 
ing time,  and  be  left  off  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
before  the  Roees  open.  It  is  wone  than  use- 
less to  attempt  to  perfect  Rose  blooms  through 
watering  thmi  a  few  days  before  they  bloom. 
Next  to  watering  too  late,  the  worst 
fault  H  watering  too  scantily.  Mere  surface 
driblets  do  no  good  to  tbe  roota  ;  they  may 
refresh  the  tops,  and  that  is  alL  An  inch  of 
rain  represents  something  like  one  hundred 


tima  per  aerei  and  eves  donUe  that  would 
not  be  an  exoessiTe  wateriiw  for  Roses 

on  the  heels   of   the   long   orooght.  And 
^et  now  that  we  have  had  less  than  half  an 
inch  of  rain  since  last  March,  people  are  sav- 
ing they  need  not  watw  their  Roses  nor  fruit 
trees  now  it  has  rained.    If  you  would  save 
your  fruit  crops  and  have  perfect  Roses  not 
only  out  of  season,  but  successional  Roees  in 
season,  watffr  them  all  t^e  more  because  it 
haa  rained/  The  water  will  go  further,  reach 
the  roots  sooner,  and  do  them  more  good 
becauBO'  of  the  little  rain  that  haa  fallen. 
Neither  ia  there  any  need  to  make  Rose  beds 
and  '"borders  nasty  because  we  use  manure 
water  for  the  Roses.    One  of  the  very  beat  is 
about  equal  parts  of  soot  and  guano  stirred 
in  with  the  water  and  ntered  in.  Pigeon 
and   sheep  manure   sUrred   in  a  tub  and 
broken  down  and  disstrfved  also  forms  capital 
food  and  drink  for  Rosea,  as  also  do  hoaae  and 
yard  sewage.   Fish,  cow,  pig  manures,  &a, 
being  no  stronger  nor  better  food  and  more 
oSenBive,  need  not  be  used  among  Roses  near 
to  the  house.    The  early  blooming  of  the  Tea 
Roses  and  the  long  drought  have  taken  much 
more  out  of  them  than  usual.    It  will,  there- 
fore, be  well  to  cut  back  harder  than  usual, 
feed  liberally  with  liquid  or  Bolid  manure,  and 
water  very  copioualy  once  a  week  or  fortoight 
unless  B  rainy  season  sets  in.   This  treatment 
will  stimulate  vigorous  growth,  and  result  in 
abnormally  rich  and  full  summer  and  autumn- 
tide  harvests  of  Rosea.  D.  T.  F. 


beauUfal  forms  which  have  been  shown  during 
reoMit  years.  Lucy  Bertram,  crimson,  was  worthy 
of  note,  and  in  tbe  stand  from  Salisbtuy  mention 
moat  be  made  of  Amy  Bobsart,  which  has  flowers 
of  a  delicate  shade  of  rose ;  Lord  Pensance,  oiange- 
ecarlet,  a  bright  telling  flower;  Meg  Herrilias, 
deq>  ciimson  ;  and  Anne  da  Qerolstein,  also  of  a 
oilmson  shade.  A  highly  promieing  flower  in 
Hessra.  Paul  and  Son's  exhibit  from  Cbesbant  was 
Boss  Carmine  Pillar,  a  single  variety,  bearing  a 
large,  broad  bloom,  bright  carmine-roee  in  ooloor, 
and  apparently  veiy  free.  Judging  by  the  name, 
we  presume  it  is  a  climbing  Uud,  and  should  make 
a  gay  feature  in  the  garden.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  snoh  kinds  as  the  above  so  well  represented  at 
this  exhUdtioD,  and  the  dainty  flowers  were  a  wel- 
come relief  from  the  more  formal  style  of  showing 
tbe  blooms  singly  in  green-painted  boxes.  It  is 
refreshing  to  see  boxfuls  of  tbe  yellow  Harrisoni, 
Austrian  Brier,  and  otiier  kinds  tbat  are  oompara- 
tively  rare  In  gardens ;  at  leasts  it  is  only  within 
quite  recent  times  that  a  new  lore  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  for  them.  Still  farther  enoouiagunsnt 
might  be  given  to  them  at  exhibitions  whne  the 
Hybrid  Ferpetnsl  and  Tttt-soeoted  sectiona  hold 
full  sway. 


SHORT  N01SS.~S0SJa. 


BOSES  AT  THE  TEHFLB  SHOW. 

Thb  Boses  at  the  Temple  show  mn  vny  interest- 
ing. The  groups  were  not  large,  but  almost  every 
e^bitor  had  some  old-buhioned  kinds,  the  single 
varieties,  and  the  Austrian  Biiers.  One  of  Uie 
moat  charming  collections  was  that  from  Messrs. 
Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  and  it  comprised  a  variety 
of  interesting  forms.  Even  at  the  show  the  bE»n(y 
of  the  copper  Austrian  Brier  is  not  lort,  the  flowers 
of  very  fine  shape,  and  deep  crimson  with  old  gold 
colour  on  the  reverse.  A  good  mass  of  it  is  Bhowy, 
and  by  thus  displaying  it,  visitors  can  see  at  once 
its  disUnctive  Mutracter.  The  faidt  hitherto  haa 
been  a  carious  desire  to  place  apparently  tbe  single 
and  Bmaller-flowered  Botes  in  an  unfitvonraUe  Ik^t, 
but  on  this  oocasitm  one  large  box  was  devcrted  to 
them,  and  the  effect  was  sMking.  Janets  Pride 
«as  exhibited  frequently.  The  flower  is  striped 
with  rose,  and  very  pleasing.  Tbe  yellow 
double-flowered  Harrisoni  and  the  Persian  Yellow 
made  gay  breaks  of  colour,  whilst  we  noticed  also 
the  little  Provence  or  pompon  Boee  De  Meaux, 
the  flowers  of  a  roae-Ulac  colour.  Amongst  Moss 
BosSB,  the  variety  Blanche  Mprean  was  well  shown, 
the  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  oi  good  thape  and 
heavily  mossed.  In  good  character  was  Rosa 
Hundl,  which  is  so  often  shown  for  the  York  and 
Lancaster,  but  quite  distinct  from  it ;  tbe  flowers 
are  white  with  stripes  of  red,  and  sometimes  they 
are  quite  red.  As  interesting,  however,  as  any- 
thing was  tbe  B.  rugosa  olau,  of  which  tbe  chief 
kinds  are  Mme.  Oevges  Bmant  and  K  nwosa  aad 
its  variety  albs.  Tbe  last  Is  a  very  bsanttftd 
flower,  and  the  large  bunchea  of  it  in  more  than 
one  exhibit  riiow  that  it  is  becoming  popular.  A 
large  bush  in  the  garden  was  a  welcome 
feature,  the  leaves  glossy  and  abundant,  the 
flowers  laiga  and  very  pure — a  contrast  to  tbe 
purpUsb  tone  of  ue  type.  A  good  garden 
Bose  is  Hme.  Georges  Braaot.  Tbe  flowers  are' 
bold,  double,  and  beat  described  as  paper-whiie. 
We  noticed  flowers  of  tbe  floe  old  Blairi  No.  S  and 
tbe  exquisite  little  R  luoida  plena.  It  seems  that 
in  time  we  eball  get  an  imposing  list  of  Sweet 
Brier  hybtlds.  Those  of  Lord  Pensance  were  much 
in  evidence  at  this  show,  as  a  collection  came  from 
Bashing  Park  and  also  one  from  Messrs.  Ecwnes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Sa'iabury,  who  porohased  the 


Bose  Perle  d'Or  (Duhrenil,  188S)  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  P(jyantba  Boses.  The  bod  is  long  and 
pointed ;  colour  de^  naakeen-joUow.  It  is  a  dwarf 
grower,  sad  Tery  free  flowering  tiinnighoat  the  whole 
Bammer  and  autumn. 

Rose  Mme.  Charles  (Dsmaisin,  1801)  is  an  im- 
proTement  upon  Mme.  Falcot  for  lise  sad  ^wtb,  but 
not  quite  bo  deep  in  oolonr,  nor  do  I  thuk  quite  so 
free  flowering.  It  in  very  distinct,  and  certain  to  be  a 
fSToorite  when  once  grown. — R. 

Tea  Bose  Mme.  Henri  Vilmorin.— This  was 
one  of  tbe  earliest  kinds  in  bloom,  and  the  first  flower 
was  a  fine  one.  It  looks  very  much  hke  an  imiavred 
Safrano,  Tesembliug  that  old  kind  in  colour,  but  the 
flower  is  fuller,  nther  more  roae-tinted  on  the  outride, 
and  delightfolly  sweet-scented. 

Two  good  Monthly  Boses.— One  is  Her- 
mosa,  a  kind  that  all  who  prize  these  early 
and  ever-Uoomlng  Boses  shimld  have  a  good 
gronp  (d.  The  flower  is  perfect  In  form  and  eoU 
our.  and  anyone  who  loves  pink  Boses  wiU  flnd 
this  one  of  the  loveliest,  so  soft  and  pure  are  tbe 
flowers.  The  other  is  M.  Lauretta  MeeBimy, 
sent  out  by  Guillot  in  1887.  It  is  of  a  most 
cluumiog  colour— dear  bright  rose,  shading  to 
c(^^)er<yellow  at  the  baw.  A  coloured  |date  of  thia 
was  given  in  Thb  Oabdbh  of  October  24,  1891. 

Bose  Socrates  [J.  6.,  Exmouthy—lha  name  of 
your  Rose  is  Socrates,  sent  out  by  Moreau'Bobert 
in  1859.  As  you  truly  remark,  it  la  a  magnificent 
climber,  and  better  than  many,  iMcause  it  does  not 
produce  such  rampant  growth  as  to  leave  so  much 
of  the  lower  part  of  a  wall  imcovered,  Socrates 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  Bcented  of  all  Roses,  a  con- 
tinuous bloomer,  and  good  in  every  way.  It  is 
strange  bow  Uiis  grand  garden  Bose  could  have, 
been  missed  from  tbe  National  Bose  Society's, 
new  catalogue;  It  must  have  been  an  oversight.' 
— R 

Boae  William  Allen  BichardsoiL— It  is  not 
often  that  we  see  a  wall  oovmred  witii  tills  grand. 
Bose  in  full  flower  by  May  18,  yet  there  is  suoh 
a  right  in  my  ntighbourbood.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  front  of  a  house  is  also  covered  with 
the  same  variety.  Provided  these  plants  do  well 
daring  the  coming  summer,  they  should  (ooduce 
and  mature  a  fair  amount  of  wood  which  will 
bloom  freely  again  Id  the  autumn.  This  Bene 
and  its  grand  oonnteipart,  Lldeal,  have  alreac^. 
been  very  pleariog  and  showy.  The  ftnmer  has 
a  wondenuly  distinot,  dear  orange  and  ajvicot 
Unt,  often  as  deep  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Tbe 
latter  is  of  much  the  same  size  and  shape,  but 
with  a  combination  of  bronzy  pink,  salmon,  oraage, 
and  metallic  red  blending  together  in  an  iudes- 
oribable  manner,  while  the  blooms  are  so  fiw|ant 
as  to  be  »cogifift9^^ijs^^^J(3i«  ^ 
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Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  variety  of  Sun  Bo8»  (Helianthemiim  thI- 

SUB  Tenoitam)  ii  remarkably  brilliant  in  ooloar,  the 
oweis  bri^t  ■oarlet.   Wa  notioed  a       planto  re- 
eanUyona  Bonnybozder,  quite  a  Ivigbt  piotnra. 

HerbaeeOlU  PbOBIm  are  tpproKshmg  full 
beaoty  in  the  gardens*  of  the  Rojol  Horticultural 
Sooietj  at  Ghuwiok.  A  large  collection  of  the  best 
kind^  u  grown,  and  we  hope  to  make  fartiier  alloaioD 
to  them.  When  a  good  ctdlwition  of  vaiieUea  ii 
planted  together,  it  is  ea^r  to  ohooae  the  most  dis- 
dinct  and  effeotire  colours. 

Lilies  are  oommenolDR  to  flower,  and  the  ihowr 
L.  ambellatiim  is  in  foil  beauty,  and  verj  hand- 
some in  the  Boyal  Qardens,  Kew.  The  stately 
spike*,  bearing  a  wealth  of  the  large  riobly  ool- 
oored  flowers,  rise  from  amongst  dwarf  shrabs,  and 
the  effect  is  Btrildng.  Large  dumps  of  this  LUy 
ate  in  fnll  bloom  ^podte  we  Palm  hinise,andtUs 
style  of  planting  should  be  followed  in  all  lazge 
gazdeni. 

Oerman  ZriMS  are  in  fnll  bloom  in  the  Chis- 
wick  Gardens.  There  is  a  large  oolleotion,  but  for 
p'anting  in  bold  masses,  very  few  need  be  grown. 
Amongst  the  finest  at  Chiswick  are  Mme.  Chweau, 
Pallida,  Celeste,  a  very  beautiful  light  lavender 
flower.  Bridesmaid,  Qoeen  of  Hay,  Nationale, 
deep  pinple ;  Jaoqntana,  the  fUls  Telrety  roaj  red, 
ana  ttM  standards  of  a  dotl  reddish  shade ;  l^noent, 
pnrple*blae,  and  Vennsta,  with  roee-pnride  fitUs  and 
old  gold  standards. 

Oypripedlum.  epectabile.— This  Is  the  finest 
hardy  Orchid,  and  a  plant  of  it  is  In  bloom  on  the 
Chiswick  rookerr.  A  good  olnmp  of  this  Lady's 
Slipper  in  full  oeaaty  is  charming,  and  if  the 
position  is  sheltered  and  the  soil  moist,  it  will 
Sower  welL  The  plant  has  been  in  its  present 
portion  for  years,  bat  oomes  np  each  season  with 
onf^Hng  regularity,  always  beulog  serwal  of  the 
bold,  bandMme  flowers,  far  more  beantifol  than 
thoae  ol  many  muoh-prdsed  indOOT  Cyprlpedioms. 

Alpine  Pinka  of  many  kinds  are  in  flower 
at  Kew,  and  the  most  beaatifnl  ol  all  is  D.  oal 
lisontts,  a  large  colony  of  plants  in  one  spot 
being  in  fnll  bloom,  the  leaves  hidden  with  the 
bold  rose-coloured  flowers.  Besides  D.  oalllzo- 
nos,  we  also  notioed  in  bloom  D.  arenariaa.  D. 
omiostvoy  charming,  D.  plamaria*,D.  pnloheUns, 
D.  Oyolops,  a  large,  rich  rose  flower,  uraad,  and 
deep  Tdvety  oiimson  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  tbe 
plant  of  vigorous  growth  and  very  free,  as  wiidl  as 
other  interesting  kinds. 

The  FraxineUaa. — Both  the  ^pe  and  the  va- 
riety alba  were  shown  finely  at  the  Temple  exhibi- 
tion, particularly  by  Mr.  Fritchard,  of  Chrlstohnroh, 
who  had  a  large  mass  of  the  white  kind — a  very 
beaatifnl  flower,  especially  when  planted  with  the 
type  for  oentrast.  The  FtasiiMllas  are  easily 
grown  plants,  and  the  white  variety  should  be  more 
thooght  of  in  gardens.  A  dnmp  of  It  on  the  bor- 
der or  in  some  other  spot  where  its  white  flowers 
are  'well  displayed  has  a  pleasing  'effect  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  plants  in  bloom  in  early 
summer. 

Iria  orientalia.— This  is  a  beaotitol  Iris,  and 
Id  the  ddawiok  Gaidens  a  latge  maes  of  It  occurs 
St  tiie  end  <tf  one  of  the  long  borders  skirting  the 
gieat  vinery.  In  the  Botanical  Magazine  it  is 
figured  as  sibirica  saogainea,  and  Is  regarded  as  a 
form  of  I.  riblrioa.  It  is  far  bolder,  the  fiowers 
also  richer  in  colour,  and  mora  quickly  past  their 
best.  The  falls  are  very  broad,  rich  purple-blue, 
white  at  the  base,  with  yellow  running  into  the 
throat.  It  is  moderately  tall,  robust,  and  a  good 
prden  Iris.  I.  sibirica,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  Flags,  is  in  bloom  now,  and  there  is  a  number  of 
varieties.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  pleasing 
is  laotea,  or  alba,  the  flowers  like  those  of  the 
type,  but  of  a  milky  white  colour. 

Boms  at  the  Paris  show.— We  were  greatly 
surprised  by  the  shabbiQess  and  badness  of  the 
Boses  at  the  Paris  show — skinny,  mean-looking 
standards  and  sickly  dwarfs,  the  fiowers  bad  in 
fmn,  ooloar  and  sl«e.  That  the  nation  that  raited 


nearly  all  the  lovely  Roses,-  and  the  conntiy  of 
Rosas  above  all  others,  should  make  such  a  ridicu- 
lous exhibition  of  Boses  is  to  be  regretted.  Hap- 
pily, it  is  not  oharaoteristic  of  the  Rotes  of  France, 
as  very  often  going  by  rail  or  road  one  may  see 
more  beautiful  Roses  in  a  small  French  garden  then 
In  the  whole  of  this  exhibition.  It  mostdo  inflnlte 
harm  to  Rose  ealtare  in  France  to  let  snoh  thiiu|8 
be  shown  in  the  Champs  Elysdes  as  an  example, 
forsooth  I 

Peaches  at  tiie  Temple  show.— Amongst 
the  frott  exhibited  at  the  Temple  show  was  a  ddsh 
esefa  (rf  Peschea  BeHegarde,  Condor,  and  Dynumd. 
These  excellent  Peaches  when  vrall  grown  are  of 
fine  oolonr  and  sUe,  the  quality  also  being  of  the 
highest.  The  froits  exhil>ited,  however,  had  not 
any  of  these  qualities,  and  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  forced  oot  oE  season.  If  these  were  ex- 
hibited to  wium  their  value  fw  eariy  forcing,  they 
were  a  distinct  failnre.  Better  by  far  rely  upon 
the  old  Royal  Oeorge,  this  being  a  good  forcer  and 
oolooring  op  splendidly.  Quite  a  contrast  to  these 
were  the  fine  Early  fovers  Nectarine  shown  hy 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  the  dish  of  Lord  Nqiier  exhi- 
bited by  Ur.  Wythes.— A.  YoUHO. 

Bhododendron  cinnabarinum.— This  81k- 
kim  species  is  blooming  in  the  open  in  the  Royal 
Oardens,  Eew,  In  a  shdtered  comer,  where  several 
interesting  Bhododendioos  are  In  full  beaaty.  It 
is  a  handsome  plant,  and  the  flowers  are  of  very 
distinct  form  and  oharaoter.  They  are  produced 
several  toffetiier  in  a  moderate-sised  cluster,  so  to 
speak,  and  are  pendent,  tubular,  and  waxy.  The 
tube  is  of  a  blight  orange-red  colour,  and  at  the 
apex  there  is  a  snSnsion  of  yellow,  this  distinct 
colouring  set  off  by  a  wealth'ol  glossy  leaves,  which 
have  qnite  a  pdishcd  ai^>eaianoe.  A  healthy  bush  is 
attractive  even  without  the  flowers,  which  do  not 
a{q;)ear  too  freely  in  the  open.  In  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion, away  from  cold  winds,  warm,  and  In  a  good 
peaty  soil,  this  species  thrives  well.  We  remember 
alarge  bn^  of  it  In  The  Denbies  gard«i  at  Dorking, 
where  It  was  growing  in  oompany  with  B.  Thom- 
sonlannm. 

Xarly  nitlMring  of  Peas.— la  compliance 
vrith  Air.  Young's  suggestion  under  the  above  head- 
ing, page  443  of  Thb  Oaudbv,  Hay  27, 1  com- 
menced gathering  Peas  on  Uay  16,  the  variety 
being  Ringleader.  These  were  sown  in  boxes 
on  Jaouary  16  in  a  vinery  not  at  work,  where 
the  ventilators  were  open  night  and  day.  They 
were  planted  oat  on  a  south  bwder  the  last  we^ 
in  February.  For  comparison,  I  give  dates  of  sow- 
ing and  gathering  of  the  same  variety  treated  in 
the  same  way  In  1892;  sowed  Janoaiy  16,  oom- 
menoed  gathering  on  June  1.  I  also  sowed  on 
Febroaiy  6  of  this  year  on  a  south  border  Flnt 
Crop.  From  the  ends  of  these  rows  nrarest 
to  Qie  4-foot  alley  of  wall  I  could  have  gathered 
well-filled  pods  on  Hay  18.  It  is  my  practice  to 
sow  on  or  aboat  the  16tb  of  Janoary  thinly  in 
boxes  lUeglesdeT,  that  being  a  favourite  early 
variety  with  me.  I  have  not  grown  Chelsea  Gem. 
—A.  Bbookb,  Buekhold  Oardent,  Berkt. 

Ohoimi  temata  in  Yorkshire.— I  think  that 
the  hardiness  of  Choli^  temata  is  by  no  means 
sufficiently  known.  I  saw  it  this  spring  in  profu- 
sion in  Cornish  gardens,  bat  It  wa^  with  inoieased 
pleasure  that  on  returning  into  West  Yorkshire  I 
found  a  plant  of  mine  against  a  low  wall  covered 
with  its  lovdy  and  fragrant  blossoms,  its  dark 
green  leaves  quite  uniojored  by  frosts  and  snow, 
which  had  destroyed  Ytbamum  pUcatam  and  bad 
greatly  Injored  several  choice  Iries,  and  also  Hy- 
drangea panicnlata.  My  Choisya  hai  stood  out 
three  winters,  surviving  even  the  terrible  Whit  Sun- 
day of  May  16, 1S90,  when  so  many  choice  plants  were 
deotroyed.  Out  of  doors  Choisya  has  bloomed  far 
better  t^an  plants  protected  by  a  cold  frame. 
Stapbylea  colcbioa  has  been  profusely  in  flower 
both  in  March  (protected)  and  in  May  in  ao  open 
border.— R.  Milms  •  Bbdhbad,  BtiUen  Ohigh, 
CUtkeroe. 

Draciena  australis  at  Torqaay.— On  paying 
a  flying  visit  last  week  to  the  Nice  of  England — 
Torquay— I  was  struck  with  the  number  of  Cvaema 


australis  already  hi  flower,  several  comparatively 
small  specimens  with  boge  dusters  that  nearly 
doubled  the  siae  of  the  beads  and  seemed  to  over- 
balance  their  peipmdicular.  Other  testtmonies  of 
this  remarkabu  season,  oomUned  with  the  favour- 
able oonditiosa  U  the  locality,  were  an  Agave 
amerioaaa,  which  was  throwing  up  its  great  flower- 
spikes  in  the  rock  gardos  and  dangling  over  the 
rooky  |«ojections ;  a  HesembryanUiemum  with 
creamy  white  blooms  5  inches  or  more  across ;  and 
in  a  pond  in  the  public  gardMi  a  large  ^dant  of 
niormium  tenax  displ^ed  several  sj^kes  of  its 
dhigy  red  flowers.  A  vary  notiosaUe  feataie  on  a 
conspicnoDS  moond  Ifkewlse  in  the  rook  garden 
was  an  expanse  of  Escbecholtsla  crooea,  a  compact 
sheet  of  golden  yoUow  which  caught  the  eye  from 
afar.  In  a  ^ht  recess  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  was 
flourishing  a  fine  example  of  Opuntia  Ficus  indica, 
a  thing  rarely  seen  out  of  doors.— J.  H.,  Ckarmo«th, 
Dorm. 

ITotaa  Crom.COiester.— Everything  is  hurrying 
on  in  a  brilliant  procesrion  of  form  and  colour. 
The  AaalMS,  the  libtcs,  and  many  of  the  earty- 
flowwlng  trees  and  sbmbs  have  thrown  aside  their 
colour  spBngle«p  and  now  show  foliage  tints  and 
shades  only.  Rhododendrcni  are  now  aglow— a 
long  wide  river  of  odour  thst  is  most  goigeoas  in 
between  the  banks  of  hedges  <m  dther  side.  Lu- 
pines and  hot  Popfdes,  with  Pseoniea,  pink  and 
white,  keep  up  the  summer  show.  Amongst  the 
rarer- in  the  sense  that  they  are  less  frequently 
seen — plants  now  in  [Betty  perfeotI<Hi  we  send  you 
a  delicately  scented  Pittomorum  (ToUta),  hardy 
on  a  wall,  and  a  beaatifnl  tUng  for  a  flnger- 

?;lass,  so  delicious  is  its  atoma ;  Osrpenteria  oali- 
otnica.  with  its  su^estlveness  of  g(»d  and  silver, 
is  very  fine,  as  yon  will  see.  and  possesses  a  wealth 
ol  bud  which  gives  a  present  charm  and  prospec- 
tive promise  of  prolonged  bloasomlog.  The  two 
Veronicas  we  sent  (chathamica  and  elUpUca)  ara 
also  very  fine.  The  chaiaoteristlo  habit  and  fdi- 
age  anangement  add  to  the  effectlTeness  of  the 
i^ts,^ra  seen  In  wibisbs  groaped  with  other 
hardy  herbaoeous  plants  in  the  opoi  border,  they 
readily  commend  themselves  as  "  wings  you  ought 
to  have."— DiCKBONS. 

Ezhibitingr  hardy  flowen  at  the  Temple 
show.— Quite  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  at 
the  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens  was  the  way 
in  which  alpines  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Back- 
bouse,  of  York,  and  the  Gaildford  Hardy  Plant 
Company.  Several  notes  have  recently  appeared 
with  regard  to  this  natural  and  charminig  style 
of  exhibiting  alpine  flowers,  which  are  not  seen  to 
advantage  when  crowded  np  together  or  imre- 
sented  by  a  little  plant  in  a  small  pot.  The  York 
firm  had  a  similar  exhibit  last  year,  and  we  hope 
that  this  natural  way  of  showing  alpines  will  be 
adopted  by  other  growers  who  frequently  exhibit 
such  things.  When  hardy  fiowers  were  first  shown 
in  qnanti^  at  the  exhibitions,  all  sorts  of  leoep- 
tatues  were  used,  blacking  bottles  and  other  un- 
sightly things  ;  but  we  have  gradually  got  oat  of 
this  B^le,  and  the  present  way  of  boldly  buDching 
Pyrethmms,  Irises  and  Pnonies,  besides  many 
other  kinds.  Is  commendable.  It  is  important  not 
to  stage  them  too  closely  together.  All  individu- 
ality in  many  of  the  collections  at  the  Temple 
show  was  quite  lost  through  want  of  rimpler 
arrangement.  It  Is  desirable  to  get  a  good  ooloai 
effect,  and  one  wants  to  distinguish  the  flowers,  at 
present  too  often  huddled  in  a  confused  mass.  We 
think  also  that  hardy  flower*  were  rather  over- 
done ;  at  least,  it  was  a  mistake  to  cram  them 
tc^ether.  They  would  have  proved  more  interest- 
ing if  they  had  not  all  been  put  practically  in  one 
tent  The  eye  tired  of  so  much  colour.  Alpines 
under  such  oitonmstanoes  are  lost.  But  In  Messrs. 
Backhouse's  exhibit  th^  were  represented  spring- 
ing from  the  clefts  of  stone,  the  Dlanthusee  in 
puilcalar.  This  natural  way  of  exhibiting  requires 
to  be  done  with  great  care,  otherwise  it  oeomes  a 
mere  burlesque  of  what  is  intended.  Many  charm- 
ing alfrfnes  were  to  be  seen  In  a  smul  space, 
ooenn^g  cmly  a  few  feet,  and  telling  the  many 
hundrads  who  saw  them  An.  proper  wax  to 
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yucca  pendula. 

Thodoh  natives  of  sub-tropical  parts  of 
America,  Tnccas  are,  happily,  hardy  ia  Eng- 
lish gardens,  and  when  planted  in  bold 
groups,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
nothing  can  be  more  ornamental.  Yucca 
pendula,  otherwise  known  as  Y.  recurva,  the 
subject  of  the  present  picture,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  all ;  it  has  not  the  rigid  strength 
and  towering  height  of  Y.  gloriosa,  but  it  is  a 
more  graceful  plant,  and  in  pi-oportion  its 
looser  panicle  of  bloom  is  lai^fer  and  more 
conspicaous.  G.  J. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Ahplb  testimonr  as  to  the  wonderfal  erontb  in 
popalarity  of  bariiy  fiowers  was  forthcoming  at  the 


Izfas,  whidi  ware  very  well  shown ;  they  an  raoh 
admlmble  vase  flowen,  that  a  small  coUectioa 
sboold  be  la  every  garden.  Altogether  (he  hardy 
flower  exhibit  at  the  Temple  waa  very  interesting, 
and  flower  gardeners  who  carried  away  mental  or 
copied  notes  will  not  have  visltad  we  show  in 
vain. 

Annuals,  more  espedally  the  bedding  section.  In 
which  one  might  inclade  Petaniaa,  Verbenafl  and 
Phlox  Drommondi,  are  very  early  this  season,  and 
the  two  first-named  are  already  ooming  well  into 
flower.  Sown  early  and  pricked  oat  qaioUy,  the 
weather  helped  tixem  along  fost,  and  having 
received  one  good  Boaldng  of  water  after  planting, 
they  came  away  qnickly.  That  exceptionally  good 
annoal  (for  so  I  sappose  we  most  call  it  if  we  give 
it  annaal  treatment)  Haigarita  Camatloa  is  look- 
ing well,  and  the  pLants  are  now  nice  etnrdy  little 
bnshea.  This  ahould  be  sown  la  February  it  one 
wanto  an  early  display.  The  refreshing  shower 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  came  iait  in  time  for 
sscb  annuals  as  Stocks.  Asters,  French  and 
African  Ifarlgolds,  Chrjsanthemnms,  and  dwarf 
miniatare  Sanflowen  that  were  planted  from  the 
seed-bed.   The  new  annual  Nemesia  Suttoni  bide 


A  group  i,f  Yncea  petutila. 


in  this  w^  a  few  (tf  the  scented  |FelarEoiiioma 
Fnohsias,  Heliotropes,  and  lemon-scented  Verbena, 
I  let  them  grow  away  as  they  like  ontil  the  bloom- 
buds  are  showing,  when  they  are  loosely  tied  In  to 
cover  any  bare  patches  on  the  trellis.  A  fair  por- 
tion of  the  top  soil  is  removed,  and  a  bit  of  good 
loam  with  a  little  artificial  manure  takes  its  place. 
<^anmoiU.  B.  BUBBSIX. 


Temple  show,  the  display  being  nomeiically  large 
and  fine  in  qnaliiy,  and  maigr  a  note  waa  doobtless 
taken  as  a  gnide  for  futare  orders.  Personally,  I 
was  speclaJIy  interested  (haviog  already  formed 
fair  collections  of  the  same)  in  the  Irises,  Paonles, 
Pyrethnims,  and  Violas — an  admirable  quartette, 
of  which  there  are  some  wonderfully  good  things 
in  the  new  varieties.  Id  former  notes  reference 
was  made  toa  combination  of  Irises  and  I^rethnims 
for  a  large  bed.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  new 
Fyrethmm  JaUIee  in  aooh  a  connection— the  splen- 
did colour  woold  show  to  great  advantage?  I 
thooght  the  imiHMTement  from  a  colour  standpoint 
in  the  new  single  I^rrethrums  was  more  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  tbe  doobles.  There  were  some 
beauttful  flowers  both  in  shape  and  colour  among 
Uie  Peonies.  I  must  decidedly  own  a  prefer- 
ferenoe  for  the  donble  flowers.  Among  the  Violas 
h  wav  pleasing  to  note  atita  of  decided  colours 

EredomloatiDg,  and  there  were  beautiful  things  in 
ght  and  dark  mauves,  lilacs,  and  purples ;  also 
several  comparatively  new  thiugs  in  the  way  of 
Countess  of  Kiotore,  bat  nothing  that  could  be 
called  animiffovement  on  that  exceptionally  l)eau- 
tiful  varie^.  I  mnst  Jnst  add  a  gooid  word  tor  the 


fair  to  prove  a  decided  acquisition ;  it  does  Its 
work  qoickly.  being  already  in  flower.  Those  who 
have  no  facility  for  watering  flower-beds  would 
do  well,  if  poasible,  to  give  a  slight  mulching, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Begonias  and  Verbeoaa  ; 
it  helpe  them  along  wonderfully,  bringing  them  so 
much  more  quickly  into  flower. 

To  the  list  of  plants  named  for  raised  beds  may 
be  added  Ivy-leavad  Pelargoninms,  with  the  old- 
fashioned  Uaniaodya  Baidayana  and  the  white 
and  blue  trailing  Campanulas  as  edging  plants  to 
trail  over  the  sides.  Ivy-leaved  PelaiigODiamB  have 
come  rapidly  to  tbe  front  of  late  years  for  many 
different  purposes.  There  is,  for  Instance,  no 
more  chaiiaing  arrangement  for  a  raised  bed  than 
a  mixtore  of  colours,  choosing  the  free-flowering 
varieties  and  dotting  in  an  occasional  fine-foliaged 
plant.  They  also  make  splendid  specimens  for 
plunging  in  prominent  places  where  a  bit  of  bright 
colour  is  required,  or  for  training  on  pillars  or  any 
kind  of  trellis-work  through  the  summer  months. 
Work  indirectly  connected  with  the  flower  g^irden 
during  tbe  past  week  has  been  the  final  "  putting 
straight"  the  various  specimen  plant*  belonging  to 
this  oepartmnit.  BeMss  the  Ivy'leaved,  we  ose 


NOTES  ON  IBISES. 
Thb  Iris  is  the  flower  of  tiie  season.  There  Is 
scarely  a  month  in  the  whole  year  when  some 
species  or  variety  is  not  in  bloom.  In  early  sum- 
mer the  forms  of  I.  germanica  are  in  fall  l)eanty ; 
also  the  beautiful  Spanish  Irises,  followed  by  tbe 
more  stately  varieties  of  the  so-called  English 
Iris.  It  is,  however,  at  this  season  that  we  get  tbe 
richness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Iris  family,  and  the 
varieties  of  I.  germanica,  when  boldly  massed 
together  in  distinct  kinds,  fill  the  garden  with  de-  ' 
lightfnl  colour.  The  great  I.  pallida  Is  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  Knaphlll  nursery  of  Mr.  Waterer, 
partly  through  the  plants  being  grown  in  a  luge 
ooloiv,  and  one  gets  a  soft  shimmerlag  of  blue, 
in  deUeate  contrast  to  tbe  varying  shades  of  green 
Id  the  trees.  This  type  of  Iris  is  not  grown  well 
in  gardens,  at  least  poorly  represent^,  as  there 
are  many  beaatif  ol  kinds  besides  the  ordinary  blue 
fipecies.  This  is  a  charming  flower,  bat  it  is  well 
to  have  ai  much  variety  as  possible,  especially  of 
SDOh  bold  handsome  things.  A  few  varieties  worth 
growing  largely  are  the  followhig,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  the  finest  in  a  long  list,  many  of  them 
poor  in  ooloar:  Queen  cf  May  is  a  delightful 
flower.  It  has  been  described  as  a  "red  ger- 
manica," not  inappropriate,  but  the  colour  Is  not 
red.  The  falls  are  rose-lilac  and  the  standards  of 
similar  shade,  bat  with  yellow  veins.  It  is  dis- 
tinct and  in  every  way  a  good  e^en  Iris,  A 
noble  yellow  flower  Is  anrea,  which  most  not  be 
oonfounded  wiih  the  species  of  the  tame  name. 
Both  standards  and  falls  are  of  the  same  golden 
hoe,  very  efiFective  and  rich  when  seen  in  a  mass. 
More  popular  than  either  of  these  is  Madame 
Chereau,  grown  largely  for  the  market.  The 
flowers  are  distinctly  coloured,  both  standards 
and  falls  white,  feathered  at  the  margin  with  a 
delicate  violet  hoe.  It  is  tuefal  fox  decoration, 
and  grows  freely.  L'lnnocuice  may  be  iMom- 
mended,  the  standards  white,  also  tbe  faUs.  but 
they  have  a  velnlng  of  yellow.  Darius  completes 
this  small  selection.  This  has  yellow  standards 
and  the  falls  are  purple,  with  a  mai^in  of  yellow 
and  wlilte  reticulation.  Those  who  intend  grow- 
ing the  germanica  Irises  should  select  these,  not 
forgetting  also  I.  pallida  and  ttie  beautiful  variety 
dalmatica.  Irises  like  a  good  rich  soil,  open  posi- 
tion, and  plenty  of  saosblne.  When  in  a  tho- 
roughly well-prepared  staple  they  will  sacceed  well 
in  the  hottest  places,  and  provide  plenty  of  flowers 
for  the  house.  It  is  a  mistake  to  disturb  the  roots 
often,  and  few  plants  resent  interference  more 
thsQ  this  daas  of  Iris,  and  when  transplanted 
through  overcrowding,  it  Is  quite  two  yean  before 
they  commence  to  bloom  again  satiefactorily.  In 
gathering  Iris  flowers  always  cut  them  when  not 
quite  fully  expanded.  They  open  fresh  and  dean 
in  water,  hot,  owing  to  the  frailty  of  the  segments, 
get  much  damaged  when  cut  quite  open. 

Two  distinct  sections  are  represented  by  the 
Spanish  Iris  (I.  XijWum)  and  the  English  Iris  (I 
xlphloldes).  The  former  flowers  before  the  latter, 
and  is  in  beauty  in  the  month  of  May.  Thanks  to 
the  Dutch  hybridists,  there  is  a  large  seleotlon  of 
colours,  the  flowers  ranging  from  white,  through 
delicate  shades  of  blue  to  quite  purplish  tones, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  more  formal  aspect  than 
those  of  I.  xiphioides.  Even  in  town  gardens  the 
Spanish  Flag  will  saoosed  well,  and  a  very  delight- 
ful effect  may  be  obtahied  by  planting  the  bolba 
amongst  dwarf  shrubs,  such  as  Ealmias.  They 
get  protecUon  from  the  shrubs,  and  the  contrast 
of  colour,  particularly  with  flowers  of  shades  of 
blue,  is  distinct.  The  Spanish  Iris  requires  a 
tboroo^y  well-drained  soU^oh  and 
tion.  -fant  ah^it^  ^\ 
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tbia  is  the  reasoo  tbat  it  sacceeds  so  well  planted 
amoDgat  dwarf  shrubs.  A  lai^e  range  of  colours 
is  also  seen  in  the  English  Iiises,  and  a  few  of  the 
flaked  Tarieties  are  interesting,  bnt  care  la 
necesear;  in  the  selection  of  these.  The;  are  not 
difltinot  in  efleat  as  the  white  or  parple  Idnds. 
Similar  treatment  is  neoeasary  as  foi  the  other 
Spanish  forma.  C. 


ScliizoBtylia  coccinea. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beantiful  and  valuable  hard;  antnmn  flowering 
plants  grown.  Having  realised  its  great  vnlae  for 
catting  in  the  earl;  winter  months,  I  earl;  in  Ma; 
last  year  made  a  bed  speoiall;  for  it,  10  feet 
in  dluneter,  in  the  snnniest  situation  I  conld  com- 
mand, b;  ti^ng  ont  the  soil  a  foot  deep  and 
placing  two  cartloads  of  old  brick  and  lime  rubble 
in  Uie  bottom,  putting  the  soil  on  top.  The  turf 
was  chopped  fine  and  the  whole  made  rich  with 
manare  from  spent  Mushroom  beds.  This  raised 
the  bed  conBiderabl;  higher  than  the  BurroondiDg 
tarP.  The  bed  ma  planted  with  atrong  sii^le 
stems  or  growths  9  inches  apart  each  way.  The; 
soon  covered  the  groand  and  began  to  bloom  in 
September,  continuing  to  flower  profnsel;  till 
severe  weather  set  in  in  the  beffinning  of  the  new 
year.  From  this  bed  great  nambeia  of  spikes  were 
oat  tox  hooae  decoration,  and  at  Chrbtmaa  it  was 
a  mass  of  lovely  pare  red  ooloor  that  would  vie  well 
with  the  best  Pelargonium  beds  in  Aogast.  This 
may  answer  "  E.  T.  D.'s  "  queries  in  your  issae  of 
Ua;  6,  p.  380,  Though  I  believe  the  Schizostylis 
to  be  quite  hardy,  it  will  do  splendirily  in  pots  in  a 
cool  conservatory.  AU  the  Uontbretias  will  do  well 
nnder  the  same  treatment.— G.  SAsawiH,  TrdUtkk, 
Tntro. 

Campanula  glomerata  dahurica. — This  is  a 
lovely  pJant  for  the  border  or  in  a  mass  in  the 
pleasare  gtoonds.  A  dry  state  of  the  foil  pre- 
▼enta  Its  growing  too  tail,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
tsx  more  ornamental.  At  the  present  time  (Ha; 
20)  it  is  lovel;  in  our  garden,  lai^ie  patches  from 
3  feet  to  4  feet  across  being  covered  with  flower. 
It  is  fully  a  month  earlier  in  bloom  this  year  than 
last.  When  this  Campanola  is  associated  with 
light-coloured  Irises,  Delphininm  nadioaale,  Co- 
InmUnefl.  Iceland  Poppfes,  white  Lnpinea,  ko.,  the 
effect  is  very  fine. — J.  C,  Forde  Abbey. 

Dwaxf  white  Antirrhfiiuin  for  beds.— This 
ia  not  Dsed  so  mnch  as  its  merits  deserve,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  see  a  note  as  to  its  value  for  pot 
work  at  p.  424.  The  wriier  of  the  note  mentioned 
that  the  dwarf  kind  was  not  the  best  for  beds.  1 
bAve  found  it  valuable  for  bedding,  as  it  is  not  bo 
dwarf  when  grown  in  this  wa;  as  under  pot  cul- 
ture. As  it  requires  liberal  treatment,  it  is  quite 
6  Inches  taller.  I  have  for  vears  used  tbia  plant 
for  beda,  with  an  edging  of  some  violet-oolonred 
flower,  and  the  result  is  charming.  I  prefer  Violas 
for  edfiing,  as  the  ground  is  spedally  prepared  for 
the  Antirrhinnms.  The  Antirrhinums  and  the 
Violas  ma;  be  planted  at  (he  end  of  April,  and  b; 
the  time  tiie  other  bedding  plants  are  put  oat  the; 
come  into  Uoom.  "By  using  Ba<di  plants  as  the 
above,  there  is  much  gain  and  more  pleasare  can  be 
had,  as  they  do  not  suffer  so  badl;  in  cold  or  wet 
aeaaoDB.  Cuttings  struck  in  September  in  cold 
frames  produce  nice  plants  by  spring.  Cuttings 
are  preferable  to  Eeed,  as  seedlings  vary  in  height, 
colour  of  flowers  and  time  of  blooming.— G. 
Wtthes. 

Bamoudia  pyrenaica.— At  last  I  have  met 
with  Euccess  in  cultivating  this  interesting  hardy 
plant.  For  several  years  I  could  make  nothing  of 
it  nntil  I  obtained  a  fresh  stock  of  healthy  plants 
and  prepared  a  site  for  them  on  the  north  Hde  of 
the  rockery,  choosing  a  slightly  overhanging  stone 
for  them  to  grow  under.  The  compost  in  which  I 
planted  the  roots  is  maiuly  one  of  peat,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  sand.  All  through  the  late 
drought  I  supplied  the  planta  freely  with  moisture, 
and  at  last  I  am  rewarded  with  a  foirly  good  crop 
of  flowers.— B.M. 

Preparing  Gkdcnnon'a  Seal  fin-  fi>rcing.— 
Those  who  make  a  point  of  annually  forcing  a  few 
roots  of  thfs  know  fall  well  ita  value  for  that  par- 


pose.  To  obtain  the  t>est  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  severiU  batches  of  roots,  so  that  each  may 
have  a  rest  occasionally.  After  forcing,  it  ia  asual 
to  plant  out  the  roots  itx  ground  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  leaving  the  {danta  there  at  least  a  coaple 
of  years  to  recuperate  aomewhat  their  lost  energies. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  assist  these  in  the 
completion  of  their  growth  the  aid  of  copioas 
supplies  of  liquid  manure.  It  is  wonderful  the 
effect  two  or  three  thorough  drencbings  of  the 
roots  has  npon  the  foliage  at  thla  season  of  the 
year.— E. 

Tlialictrum  minus.— This  elegant  hardy  plant 
is  very  soitable  for  osii^  in  conjunction  with  cut 
flowers.  Bat  It  la  not  for  thla  purpose  thai  I  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  It,  bat  to  note  how  well  it  has 
grown  doilDg  the  long  period  of  drought,  now  hap- 
pily bronght  to  a  close ;  in  fact,  I  know  of  no  other 
plant,  excepting,  perhaps,  saccnlents,  whibh  will 
grow  and  thrive  in  such  dry  positions.  A  part  of 
oar  lawe  rookery  is  in  a  very  dry  ritnation  and  also 
partialTy  overhang  by  trees.  Here  a  plant  of 
Thalictrum  minus,  to  which  a  drop  of  water  has 
never  been  given  dotiog  all  the  diy  weaker,  baa 
thriven  amadt^ly.— A.  TouN& 

Pyretbnun  PrinceBS.de  Kettemlch.— This 
doable  white  variety  is  the  chief  one  grown  by 
Mr.  Walker  at  Ham  Common  for  market  catting. 
The  flowers  are  bunched  in  dosens,  then  carried  in 
large  baskets  into  the  packing  sheds,  and  stood  in 
clamps  of  a  dozen  bunches  into  flower-pots  filled 
with  water.  Hereafter  ^ome  twenty-four  hours 
the  flowers  lose  the  yellow  tinge  seen  in  them 
when  out  and  become  pure  wute.  Jiont  Blanc 
is  also  grown,  but  not  largely.  The  flrst  named 
one  is  not  or)ly  hardy,  but  wonderfully  free.  A 
few  red  doable  forms  are  also  grown,  but  pure 
white  flowers  are  in  the  immense  proportion. 
Singles  are  not  grown,  for,  beaatifal  as  they  are, 
the;  are  not  la  favour  tat  banchlng  in  the  same 
wa;  that  the  douUe  whites  are.— D. 

Irises, — It  is  rather  a  snrprise  to  learn  that  the 
various  forms  of  the  German  Iris  are  not  now  in  so 
much  favour  In  the  market  as  was  the  case  a  year 
or  two  ago.  Peibaps  they  soon  flagged  and  faded, 
perhaps  too  man;  of  the  dull  dirt;  brown  coloured 
varieties  were  f^rown.  In  an;  case  few  are  now 
grown  for  marktt  production.  At  Ham  Uie  long 
spell  of  drought  does  not  seem  (o  have  suited  the 
Flag  Irises,  as  the  leaves  look  somewhat  pale  in 
colour.  Still  tlie  roots  may  be  alt  the  harder,  and 
perhaps  produce  flowers  in  greater  abundance  neit 
;ear.— D. 

Bhodantlie  KaaRlaai.— Some  years  ago  this 
Rhodanthe  was  regtiraed  aa  a  difficait  subject  to 
cultivate,  but  our  market  growers  now-a-days  do 
not  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  as  the  numbers  tbat 
are  to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  streets  of 
London  will  testify.  Like  Mignonette,  the  Rho- 
danthe ia  very  impatient  of  being  disturbed  at  the 
roots,  so  that  it  la  sown  in  the  flowering  pot?, 
which  ia  the  rwilation  4|-inch  or  6-inch  pot.  The 
soil  is  pressed  down  firmly,  and  in  doing  so  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  on 
the  top  and  then  covered  with  soil,  so  that  suffi- 
cient space  must  be  left  for  the  water  required  as 
the  plants  grow.  Good  drainage  must  be  ensured, 
for  though  the  roots  are  very  impatient  of  stagnant 
moifitnre,  tbey  at  the  same  time  qQickly  suffer  if 
allowed  to  become  too  dry.  A  free  circulation  of 
air  around  the  plants  when  growing  is  very  neces- 
sary, for  mildew  ia  liable  to  attack  the  foliage, 
which  is  soon  permanently  injured.  Besides  Rho- 
danthe Manglesi  and  Its  white  variety,  there  are 
other  forms,  notably  atro-sangoineam  and  macu- 
latnm,  of  which  last  there  is  a  variety  with  double 
flowers.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  great  things 
were  expected  of  this  double  variety,  bnt  it  la  now 
little  grown.— H.  P. 

Iris  siblrica.— Whilst  some  of  the  wonderful 
and  lovel;  Irises  are  a  puzsle  and  a  source  of 
much  anxiety  and  vexation  to  their  wonld-be  CTilti- 
vators,  there  are  others  not  less  lovely  and  which 
give  no  trouble  at  all.  This  species  is  one  of  them, 
and  it  deserves  extended  cnltlvation.  It  wants  to 
be  idanted  somewhere  and  left  alone,  prefer- 
ably in  a  damp  apot.  Even  In  the  worat  of  oold, 


wet  days,  it  is  liapp;,  provided,  in  addirion  to  mois- 
ture at  the  root,  it  has  open  and  sunny  surround- 
ings. After  it  has  been  planted  a  year  or  two  it 
flowers  freely,  and  continues  doing  ao  each  ssnaon. 
A  little  group  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  Is  now 
flowering  well.  The  plants  are  ao  slender  la  growth, 
with  leaves  ao  narrow,  that  many  would  hardly 
distinguish  them  when  fiowerless  from  the  coarse 
Qrasses,  among  which  they  can  very  well  hold 
their  own.  Above  its  own  lovely  leafage  now, 
however,  rise  erect  slender  stalks  to  about  a  yard 
in  height,  producing  several  blooms  in  sacceaslon 
at  the  top.  The  etuidaids  are  of  a  clear  self  blue 
colour,  but  the  falls  show  a  bMmtifol  veining  of 
deep  violet-blae  on  a  white  groand.  This  deeraip- 
tioD  applies  to  the  type,  as  there  are  several  very 
fine  varieties  of  the  Siberian  Flag,  notably  ttiat 
named  orientaUs,  rich  in  its  markings  and  broad 
in  petal,  but  for  extensive  planting,  and,  above  all, 
for  naturalising,  the  type  la  obiefly  reoMomaided, 
being  more  oomxaon  and  plentlfiu.  A  few  aoc^ 
things  as  this,  coming  at  different  times  and 
nataralisedin  situations  where  they  can  do  well 
and  tai^  oaie  of  themselvea,  add  enornunudy  to 
the  Intereat  of  gardena. — A.  H. 


SHOWING  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

Thb  letter  of  Mr.  Henry  Selfe-Leonard  at  page 
401  Is  certainly  an  important  one,  dealing  aa  it 
does  with  the  method  of  exhiUting  hardy  planta 
of  small  size.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  woraa  on 
this  subject  as  an  old  exhibitor  of  these  plants. 
In  the  first  place,  exhibitors  and  judges  have  to 
deal  with  the  schedule,  and  in  every  point  they 
must  comply  with  Its  terms.  Last  year  at  the 
April  exhibition  of  the  Botanic  Society  I 

was  a  successful  ezbltdtor  in  aeveral-  ela'sea,  and 
amongst  others  was  awarded  first  prize  for  twelve 
Auricutas,  distinct.  After  the  prizes  liad  been 
awarded,  it  was  found  that  the  person  who  staged 
my  planta  had  put  in  two  plants  of  green  edge  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Homer.  One  of  the  judges  found  this 
out  afterwards,  and  the  first  prize  card  wns  t^ken 
off,  and  another  put  op  with  the  word  "  disquali- 
fied "  written  npon  It.  It  wa^  very  annt^ing,  as  I 
could  easily  have  won  the  prize  with  tvery  one 
distinct,  but  the  judges  were  quite  within  their 
right  in  disqoalifjring.  At  the  National  Auricula 
Society's  pxhibition,  Mr.  Leonard  exhibited  in  a 
class  for  twelve  Primulas,  distinct  species.  Owir  g 
to  the  early  sewon  they  were  not  so  good  as  they 
mliththave  been,  bnt  my  own  were  worse,  for  I 
could  not  bring  a  dozen  up  to  the  dny  at  all.  The 
quality  of  the  exhibit  does  not  matter,  but  the 
point  I  bad  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Leonard  was  thi^  : 
he  thought  that  he  oould  exhibit  more  than  twelve 
plants,  as  long  as  there  were  twelve  distinct 
species.  He  fancied  a  dozen  and  a  half  or  more 
plants  might  .be  put  up,  hot  on  thla  point  all  good 
judges  are  agreed :  if  the  schedule  speciflea  twelve, 
tliat  number  must  be  put  up ;  one  less  or  one  more 
would  disqualify.  Another  case  has  cropped  up 
in  reference  to  exhibiting  hardy  Polyanthuses.  The 
schedule  of  an  impottant  northern  exhibition 
offers  prizes  fortwelve  distinct  Polyantbuees.  The 
judges,  leading  men  in  their  profession,  ruled  that 
fancy  or  garden  Polyanthuses  were  oat  of  it,  and 
gave  aU  the  awards  to  the  laced  type,  dlcqualifying 
the  others.  The  judges  were  undoubtedly  wrong, 
as  tbe  aohedule  did  not  specify  any  particular 
type  of  Polyantbos;  all  shoald  have  been  admitted, 
and  jadged  aocordiug  to  their  merits.  In  the  case 
of  the  alpines  exhibited  at  the  Brent's  Park 
Botanic  Gardens,  the  class  reads,  "Collection  of 
alpines  In  flower  grown  In  pots."  Alpines  are  per- 
fectly bardy,  and  many  beautiful  tilings  are  in 
bloom  about  the  last  week  In  Ainll,  and  flower 
&r  better  free  and  unoonflned  in  the  open  border 
than  they  do  in  flower-pots.  In  fact,  many 
of  these  wildings  cannot  brook  conQnemcnt  in 
fiower-pots  and  dwindle  under  the  roof  of  a  green* 
honse.  The  words  "grown  in  pots"  should  be 
omitted  from  the  schedule,  and  an  exhibition  of 
such  plants  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  two 
words  "in  flower"  were  ajso  cut  out.  I  woold 
sanest "  oidleotlon  of  araneate  fieftet  fctrtiplants- 
Digitized  by  Vj^UVlC 
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distinguished  for  beaaty  of  foliage  admitted." 
There  are  many  such  la  alpines.  Why  the  word 
"  pots  "  Bhoald  be  brought  in  I  cannot  nndentacd, 
and  "  grown  in  pots  "  ia  worse,  for  a  eonsdenUoas 
exhibitor  would  not  in  that  ease  lift  a  |dant  in  flower 
ttom  the  open  groond  and  place  it  in  a"pot  "a  day  or 
two  before  the  show  ;  bat  many  wonld  not  scrapie 
aboDt  it  The  less  restrictioos  in  schedules  tbe 
better,  and  after  the  pretty  way  in  which  Kr. , 
Leonard  has  exhibited  bis  nlpinee,  the  words ' 
"grown  in  pots"  ahonld  certainly  be  taken  out 
ox  this  cuuB,  and  we  may  ban  a  inize 
for  plants  stsged  in  the  most  natural  manner 
combined  with  quality  in  the  exhibits,  which  mast 
always  be  placed  in  the  front  rank.  Personally,  I 
have  to  thank  Ur.  Leonard  for  a  snggestion  he 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tbe  National 
Auricala  ard  Primula  Society  (sontbem  section). 
He  snj^ted  that  a  clau  should  be  provided  for 
"  a  group  of  any  species  or  vuieties  of^  Primula  or 
Auricula,  in  box  or  basket,  to  oocu}^  12  superficial 
fMt ;  tasteful  arrangement  to  be  considered."  This 
snggestion  was  adopted  after  some  discussion,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  continued,  as  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  only  the  prises  offered  are  scarcely 
commensurate  with  tbe  expense  and  trouble  of 
preparing  the  plants  and  getting  them  to  tbe  ex- 
hibition. I  bad  a  box  prepared  4  feet  by  3  feet, 
but  found,  after  tbe  plants  were  nicely  arranged 
with  pieces  of  rock  here  and  there,  that  four  men 
could  scarcely  cany  it  to  the  van  outside  the  gar- 
den, not  to  mention  getting  It  to  the  exhibition, 
staging  it,  and  bringing  it  home  again. 

One  part  of  Mr.  Leonard's  letter  Is  quite  to 
the  point,  and  worthy  of  careful  contideratlon  by 
tbe  compilers  of  Hhedales.  He  saggests  that 
*'  the  rules  of  sttcietiea  shoidd  not  merely  expressly 
allow,  bat  should  even  enconrage  that  any  exhibit 
be  dressed  with  as  much  of  taste  and  natural 
effect  as  may  be."  I  am  sure  that  all  who  know 
Mr.  Leonard  will  believe  that  he  writes  only  In  the 
ioteresta  of  all  contmned  as  weU  as  "  tn  the  in- 
terests of  art,"  f<nr  thn  success  of  an  exhibition  In 
a  great  measure  deprade  upon  the  way  tn  which 
the  plants  are  placed  before  those  who  pay  to  see 
tbem,  and  any  improvement  in  the  way  of  exhibit- 
ing plants  or  flowers  should  be  welcomed  by  every- 
body. Well-grown  plants  should  always  be  en- 
conraged  ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  best  cultiva- 
tion may  be  all  in  vain  at  a  flower  show  if  not 
bjicked  np  by  tasteful  arrangement.  WeU -ar- 
ranged groups  of  plants  have  in  the  public  estima- 
tion during  tbe  last  few  years  taken  the  place  of 
the  gigantic  specimen  plants  which  had  become 
rather  monotonous  to  the  visitors,  notwithstanding 
the  cultural  abili'y  required  to  bring  them  to  snob 
a  st»te  of  excellence.  There  must  always  be 
classes  at  exhibitions  arranged  so  that  cnltnral 
excellence  sIihII  have  its  due  reward,  but  a  grand 
mass  of  Solomon's  Seal  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  a 
taste''nl  pf>rson  a  more  beautiful  object  than  a 
gigantic  Azalea  trained  into  a  pyramid  or  dome- 
shaped  mas*  of  oolonr.  J.  DouQua 


btdbs  to  become  established  before  they  will  flower 
in  a  saUsfaotory  manner.  The  Martagon  group  is 
tbe  laif:eBt  of  the  five  seotions  into  wUch  tbe 
genus  Lilinm  is  divided,  and  included  in  it  are 
such  diverse  forms  as  the  North  American  L.  pur- 
dalinum,  L.  canadense,  and  L.  snperbam,  with 
their  curious  rhizomatous  bulbs,  L.  Martagon  and 
its  varieties,  the  stately  L.  Humlioldti,  tbe  Colchic 
Lily  (L.  SzovitziaDum),  the  distinct  nankeen-col- 
oured L.  testacenm,  and  tbe  Japanese  L.  Hansoni, 
a  very  pretty  form,  as  well  as  L.  chalcedonloum,  L. 

lomponium,  and  L.  tennifoliom  mentioned  abova. 

The  species  of  this  group  in  which  the  unpleasant 
smell  Is  most  pronoanced  are  L.  Martl^oc,  L. 
Ssovitclanum,  L.  pompooium,  and  L.  pyrenalonm. 
Lilies  are  now  a-dajs  largely  grown  in  pots,  bat  as 
a  role  all  the  members  of  this  section  are  unsuitable 
for  the  purpose.  Whilst  L.  pyrenaicom  is  tbe  first 
to  expand,  there  are  several  others  that  follow 
closely  on  its  heels,  notably  L.  davnricnm  or  um- 
beUatnm  In  ita  vuions  forms,  L.  Ssovitslanom,  and 
L.  tennifoliom.— H.  F. 


Liliam  pyrenaicam.— Though  it  cannot  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  showy  Lily,  this  species 
is  still  very  pretty  and  Interesting  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  in  the  open  border  as  a  rale  the  first  of 
the  genus  to  unfold  its  blossoms.  Uke  all  the 
othen',It  varies  a  good  deal  in  height,  accordlrg  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  Is  grosring,  bat  good 
flowering  examples  are  asaally  met  with  about  a 
yard  high.  The  stem  is  stoat  and  very  thickly 
clothed  with  narrow  leaves,  while  the  blooms,  which 
are  borne  in  a  many^flowmd  raceme,  are  small 
and  prettily  reflexed  as  In  the  Turk's-cap  section, 
to  which,  indeed,  the  species  belongs.  The  colour 
is  by  no  means  bright,  being  a  kind  of  greenish 
yellow  with  red  pollen.  This  Lily,  which  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  belongs  to 
the  Martagon  group,  and  has  for  Us  immediate  allies 
L.  pomponinm  verum,  figured  In  Tbb  Oabdbn,  Vol 
XX ,  L.  chalcedonfcam,  and  L.  tenalfoliam.  Most 
members  of  the  Martagon  group  have  two  very 
prominent  characteristics,  viz.,  the  heavy  disagree- 
able smell  of  the  Uossoms,  and  the  tact  that  aftn 
tiansplaiitiag,  a  ieaion  or  two  !•  necessary  for  the 


ham.  It  ia  a  very  old,  but  charming  species,  In- 
troduced from  Soathern  Europe  as  far  back  as 
1769,  and  when  grown  in  quanUty  tbe  efloot  of  its 
white  flowers  springing  from  uie  mass  of  oval 
Cyclamen-like  leaves  is  most  pleasing.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  species  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow,  leqtiiring  a  cool,  moist,  but  not  too  wet 
position,  under  which  ooiuUtions  It  thrives  freely. 


OUTDOOB  FL0WSB3. 
Xn  a  season  like  the  present  when  most  outdoor 
flowers  are  suffering  more  or  less  from  the  prolonged 
drought,  and  have  not  attained,  or  are  likely  to 
attahi,  their  usual  standard  of  excellence,  it  is  a 
relist  to  tarn  to  the  magnificent  clumps  of  Iris 
which  have,  I  think,  never  fiowered  better — two 
dozen  fine  spikes  to  each  damp  not  being  an  out- 
of-the-way  number.  I  find  the  flowers  very  ler- 
viceable  for  cutting,  the  Fpike  in  its  entirety  for 
tall,  and  portions  of  tbe  same  nipped  off  down  the 
stem  for  small  vases.  Xearly  all  the  varieties  of 
the  bearded  Iris  are  very  effective  in  bold  ctnmps 
for  large  beds,  and  Fyrethrums,  also  Campanula 
latifolia,  O.  latiloba,  and  O.  urticifolia,  associate 
admirably  with  tlum.  They  look  remarkably  well 
In  the  immediate  n^ghbonrhood  of  water,  and  a 
6ne  effect  can  be  produced  by  planting  them  in  a 
mass  almost  close  to  the  water's  edge  with  a  back- 
ground of  RhododendroDB.  Pseonies  have  flowered 
well  and  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  drought  ex- 
cept that  their  beauty  is  more  abort-llvra  than 
usual.  Pyrelhmms  are  hardly  likely  to  show  their 
true  character  this  year  on  our  rather  light  soil ; 
the  flowers  are  small  and  the  foliage  already  tak- 
ing on  a  yellow  tinge.  A  heavy  mulching  and 
watering  would  set  them  up,  but  there  are  so  many 
things  calling  imperatively  for  water,  that  tbe 
hertMceoas  borders  are  hnrdly  likely  to  get 
a  share.  The  doable  Peacb-leaved  Campanula, 
usually  very  good  with  as,  is  throwing  up  in  a 
weakly  fashion,  and  the  spikes  will  only  be  about 
two-thirds  their  usual  heigbt.  The  deep-rooting 
HemerocalLis  and  Alstrcemerias,  that  once  esta- 
blished get  such  a  firm  grip  of  the  soil,  look  re- 
markablr  vrell  and  are  sending  up  their  fiower- 
Kpikes  (considerably  earlier  than  usual)  very  fast. 
I  tried  an  experiment  with  Delphiniums  some  three 
years  ago,  which  seems  likely  to  be  a  inccess.  A 
Urge  slope  In  the  pleasure  ground,  some  three 
fourths  of  an  acre  in  extent,  was  cleared  of  old 
Laurels  and  replanted  with  deciduous  flowering 
shrubs  and  Rhododendrons.  Occasionally  a  larger 
interval  than  usual  was  left  between  plants  of  the 
latter,  and  the  spaces  thoa  left  were  afterwards 
filled  with  small  alternate  groups  of  Lilinm  can- 
didnm  and  Delphinium**.  Tbe  effect  ia  decidedly 
pleasing,  both  flowers  showing  to  the  best  advan 
tage  against  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons. Old-established  shrubs  are  very  fine 
this  year;  Weigelas  in  variety  and  Deutzia  cre- 
nata  are  just  about  at  their  best. 

Clarmont.  E.  Bdrrbll. 


Pseonies.— These  are  grown  at  Ham  in  great 
quantities  and  in  exceeding  variety.  From  pure 
white  the  colours  range  through  many  shades 
down  to  crimson.  Tbe  soil  suits  these  pRonies 
remarkably  well,  tbe  plants,  which  are  growing 
between  tbe  fruit  trees,  just  now  blooming  pro- 
fusely.— D. 

Bannncmliu  pamuBifoliiu  Is  flowering 
tneij  in  the  nniwry  of  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware  at  Totten- 


PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  RUINS,  WALL- 
TOPS,  AND  OTEIER  DRY  PLACES. 

In  apeakiDg  of  plants  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  heading,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tha^ 
though  some  may  be  seen  flourishing  and 
happy  in  such  places,  it  is  a  very  difGcuU 
matter  oftentimes  to  plant  and  otherwise  fista- 
blish  them  in  private  gardens.  For  ens 
thing,  when  one  sees  planta  flouriahuig  in  a 
wild  state  in  such  dry  Bituataons,  it  has  oomo 
abont  by  the  rule  m  the  "aurriTal  of  tho 
fitbrat,"  and  though  there  may  be  abundanoo 
of  plants  apparenUy  growing  comfortably,  they 
may  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  com- 
pared with  those  that  have  failed  to  survive  ; 
whereas  in  artificial  planting  we  may  bemoan 
our  want  of  success  if  we  do  not  succeed  with  a 
comparatively  few  specimens  that  have  engaged 
efforts.  The  closest  observer  who  care- 
fully notes  the  minutest  details  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  wild  plants  are  flourishing 
will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he  follows  the 
hints  of  Nature.  Of  course,  if  some  reason- 
able provision  is  not  made  for  the  roots  and 
anpie  care  bestowed,  as  by  periodic  waterings, 
when  the  plants  have  been  put  in  position  so 
as  to  sustain  life  until  they  get  a  natural 
attachment  to  the  aUm»  and  sou,  nothing  lesa 
can  be  expected  than  that  the  plants  will 
shrivel  np  and  die  tbe  fiiat  hot  or  wmdy  day. 

When  you  can  manage  to  establi^  flowen 
on  ruins  or  dry  walla,  you  create  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  bmutiful  garden  effects  ; 
but  in  setting  wont  a  business  of  this  kind,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  as  being  advisable,  that, 
whatever  is  grown  on  high  puaces,  the  plants 
should  have  the  habit  of  springing  up  con- 
siderably or  drooping  over  the  edges,  so  as  to 
be  visible  from  the  surrounding  and  lower 
promenades.  It  is  not  always  tbe  case  that 
plants  which  are  seen  to  thrive  on  and  decorate 
what  appear  to  be  dry  places  and  sunny  rocks 
will  do  for  ruins  and  wall  tops,  because  on 
such  atoiictnrea  there  ia  not  the  amount  of 
moisttue  contained  in  the  rooting  medium  as 
occurs  ia  natural  formations,  which  get  the 
benefit  of  moisture  by  capillary  attractiun  in  a 
greater  d wee.  Thia  point  may  be  proved  by 
anyone  who  cares  to  experiment,  and  the  fact 
may  be  recalled  whilst  we  are  glancing  over  a 
few  species,  one  by  one,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  suited  for  walls  dnd  natural  rocks  indiscri- 
minately, and  we  might  as  well,  whilst  con- 
sidering the  species  individually,  take  note  of 
their  respective  cultural  requirements. 

Erikus  ALP1ND8. — This  is  a  longtime  berore  it 
becomes  effect  ive  and  well  established,  and  often 
when  it  means  to  do  so,  it  sows  itself  better  than 
human  hands  can  do  it,  A  few  plants,  therefore, 
should  be  set  at  tJbe  higher  parts. 

Saxifraoa  lomoipolia  is  often  snm>osed  to  be 
a  fit  subject  for  dry  walls,  but  accoiding  to  my 
experience.  It  is  utterly  useless  for  such  places; 
it  vrill  do  on  what  seems  to  be  dry  rocks  that  are 
more  cool,  and  get  more  moisture  by  capillary 
attraction. 

SAXIFBA.QA  LiouLATA.  —  Freclacly  the  Eame 
thing  may  be  said  of  this  as  tbe  forgoing, 

CoBTDALiB  LUTBA.— This  is  a  Very  likely  plant 
for  walls  with  crumbling  seams  or  ledges  ofjnortar 
nibbUh,BBd  it  nu^  beestapUMMUw-met  pr^ery 
young  piantBigitized  by  Vj^\JVlC 
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Dbabas  will  do  io  Ught  flssares. 

Alyssuh  hovtanum  is  a  capital  thing  for 
walla  where  a  slight  depth  of  boU  is  provided. 

TuNlOA  SlxifBAOA  may  do,  bat  it  will  reqnire 
careful  planting  for  a  start,  and  perhaps  it  wonld 
be  easier  and  better  to  begin  with  seeds. 

DiAyTRus  c.£SiUB. — I  find  this  an  ezcelleot 
thing  for  rather  fiat  and  broad  wall  tops,  bat  It 
shodd  be  well  packed  roand  with  stones  and  a 
rather  retentive  loam,  and  anrfaced  with  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  and  it  ahoald  be  periodically 
watered  for  the  first  eeason. 

Ltohnis  alp iita  akd  L.  upponioa— Tn  erery 
way  these  are  manageable  and  effective. 

Cotyledon  umbiliodb  and  C.  cHBTSAirrnA, 
and  one  or  two  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
are  ideal  plants  for  w^ls  and  diy  ledges.  The 
objection,  however,  to  these  Is  that  thoy  are 
rather  oostiy  fbr  a  pnipose  Implying  somewhat 
liberal  use. 

BflDUH  DASTPaTLLUH  Is  piet^,  bnt  very  small, 
and  only  fib  to  be  in  positions  near  the  eye.  Ilore- 
over,  it  Is  tender  in  damp  climates,  and  certainly 
not  perfectly  reliable. 

Sbddh  glauctth  is,  practically,  for  snch  pur- 
poses the  same  thing  as  above,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  being  hardier,  a  more  vigoroos  grower, 
luid  a  ohei^ier  plant  to  obtain  in  quantity. 

SmcpflsrtvnHs.  —  All  or  any  of  these  are 
capital  tor  covering  crumbling  walls  with  ve- 
getation. The  chief  thing,  however,  is  to  plant 
them  oarefally  at  first.  They  should  be  fiatly  and 
securely  fixed  by  the  aid  of  small  stones  and  some 
mortar  in  a  wet  state.  Unless  tbos  seemed,  tbej 
an  MOD  distarbed  by  Urda  or  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  To  fix  the  Hoaseleekfl  ii  a  busineas  that 
will  not  admit  of  being  done  in  a  harry.  It  would 
perhaps  also  be  better  to  plant  them  in  the  spring, 
jnst  when  it  is  doe  for  them  to  emit  their  new 
roota. 

A  few  other  plants  that  I  would  soggest 
are — 

Thymes  of  various  sorts.  The  procumbent  Stone- 
crops  or  Sedams  in  considerable  varie^.  Not  a 
few  alpine  Pinka.  The  orange-yellow  Hawbweed 
for  dry  places  that  are  not  too  sunny.  Everybody 
knows  the  charming  manner  in  which  the  WaU 
Bue  Fern  (dlDgs  and  thrives  on  old  mortar.  Alyasum 
spinoram  Is  a  quaint  and  eniiou  plant,  and 
often  grows  into  bushes  of  considerable  diameter. 
I  have  seen  Campanula  rotundifolia  doing  splen- 
did  duty  on  the  walls  of  ruins,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  Wallfiowers  and  Snapdragons 
can  be  made  happy  in  the  wall  garden. 

In  fissuree  with  careful  planting  many  other 
things  could  be  made  to  flourish,  but  to  make 
them  a  success  such  fissuree  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  if  necessa^  a  solid  mass  of 
soil  to  form  a  bed  for  the  roots  should  be 
rammed  down  firmly ;  a  good  mass  should  also 
be  rammed  in  as  a  baoking  to  prerent  the 
roots  from  being  dried  up.  These  (nroTisioiu 
should  be  made  before  the  plantsarepntinto  posi- 
tion, and  the  roots  should  then  at  their  exlamni- 
tiea  be  inclined  downwards,  and  carefully  and 
firmly  covered  with  good  soil.  Indeed,  I  know 
no  form  of  gardening  requiring  more  patience 
and  skill  during  tiie  arranging  of  the  plants 
tiian  the  wall  garden*  J.  Wood, 

fVoodvUk^  KirkataU. 


NOTES  ON  HABDY  PLANTS. 

aoniwrft  mageUanioa  —Although  the  specific 
name  sounds  as  if  the  plant  might  be  doubtfally 
hardy  in  this  coontry,  I  have  proved  for  years 
that  it  is  barely  In  the  most  exposed  situa* 
tions  here,  where  the  monster  species  scabra  and 
manicata  fail  to  come  through  not  the  severest 
winters.  This  is  a  minute  species  of  what  might 
be  termed  a  giant  genus.  Its  leaves  are  only  the 
afie  of  a  crown-idece.  It  increases  diiefiy  \xf 
means  of  stolons,  and  I  know  no  prettier  or  more 
eharaeteristio  plant  that  could  he  employed  itst 
oreeplng  between  the  nudst  seams  of  stone  and 


earthy  fissures  of  the  rockery.  Of  course,  Its 
fiowers  are  not  ^owy,  but  the  plant  is  certainly 
of  so  distinct  a  type,  Uut  it  can  hardly  fall  to  in- 
terest and  please. 

Qerantnm  bftlkannm.— This  is  a  oompara- 
tively  new  introduction,  and  might  be  termed  a 
dwarf  Geranium  ibericam.  It  is  free,  of  good 
colour,  and  pretty.  I  cannot  be  sure  as  to  what 
stature  it  may  reach,  bat  hitherto  I  have  not  seen 
it  taller  than  6  inches. 

Fyxidanthera  iMtrhulata.— I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  my  one  plant  of  this  desirable  American 
species  is  in  beautiful  condition,  although  it  has 
been  kept  out  of  doors  all  winter  witii,  I  should 
add,  the  protection  of  a  bit  of  glass  to  keep  the 
foliage  dry. 

TrioTrtis  hirta.— The  object  of  this  note  fs  to 
note  its  hardiness.  Two  phuits  have  been  in  the 
same  position  for  some  four  years,  and  though  I 
cannot  say  they  are  either  strong  or  floarishing, 
they  are  alive  and  healthy.  They  have  been  out 
of  outdoors  for  the  whole  of  the  time  named.  I 
believe  this  genus  is  generally  considered  to  be 
tender ;  if  so,  I  do  not  think  it  is .  cold  that  hurts 
the  plants  so  mmdi  as  wet,  and  owtainly  they 
prove  hardier  than  most  of  the  Alstroemerlas. 

Potantilla  flagellifera.— This  is  a  charming 
species,  having  thick,  bright  yellow  velvety  flowers 
on  fiag^ferons  stems.  The  whole  of  the  pbiot  Is 
velvety  to  the  touch,  being  quite  grey  with  soft 
downy  hairs.  It  in  said  to  be  rather  difficult  to 
propagate,  bat  if  you  deal  with  it  in  warm  weather 
and  set  the  divided  roots  in  moist  sand  and  fall 
sunshine,  they  root  well  and  make  nice  plants 
before  cold  weather  sets  in.  It  is  not  desirable, 
howoTer,  to  disturb  their  roots  in  the  teeth  of 
winter,  bnt  rather  to  wait  until  spring ;  neither  is  it 
advisable  to  try  to  divide  other  than  old  and  strong 
pbuts. 

Eriogoniim  nmbellatum.— This  la  an  alpine 
of  a  distinct  type,  with  pleasing  and  mauive 
umbels  of  flowers  on  a  thick  scape,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  plant  presents  another  pleasing  feature. 
Tbm  we  see  a  cnrcular  arrangement  of  its  spoon- 
shaped  leaves,  whose  stalks  are  beanUrnUy  tinted 
with  red  on  the  upper  side,  deepest  whwe  they 
meet  the  scape.  The  effect  is  that  of  a  bright  red 
star  or  rosette,  and  tbe  contrast  is  very  beautiful 
with  the  umb^  of  yellow  bloom  and  with  the  grey 
foliage.  This  leaf  -  colouring  is  only  develops 
when  the  {dants  enjoy  bright  weather  and  full  ex- 
posure to  snnshina  NevertheleBS,  when  theootour 
exists,  it  is  a  feature  that  oannot  fail  to  attract 
notice. 

FUox  sMIarift.— This  is  (me  of  the  more  dis- 
tinct kinds,  having  a  slender  and  somewhat  met 
habit,  with  a  persistent  woody  haUt,  that  is,  it 
does  not  die  back  in  its  woody  paits  like  most  of 
the  procumbent  species.  The  fiowers  are  delicately 
beaaUfnl  and  freely  produced  all  over  tbe  plant, 
which  grows  about  a  foot  high.  This  spetdes  Is  not 
only  a  distinct  type,  but,  solar  as  I  kiuiw,  it  is  an 
nnvaiying  one. 

Eritriehiiim  nanum. — A  fewjdants  here  have 
been  very  beautif  ol  this  spring.  Their  roots  have 
been  k^t  moist,  but  tb^r  heads  dry,  I  am  in- 
clined to  bcdieve  that  the  present  sunny  spring  has 
been  very  suitable  for  the  development  of  both  its 
leaves  and  fiowers,  or,  in  other  words,  our  usnally 
damp  and  varying  spring  weather  may  often  have 
b»en  the  cause  of  injury  in  past  years. 

Primula  aufEmtesceiis.— This  quaint  and 
dainty  spedes  is  jnst  poshing  its  deep  crimson- 
purple  buds  from  the  oratres  of  the  rosette-like 
foliage.  liOverB  of  tiie  Primula  spedes  shoidd  not 
be  content  until  th^  have  added  this  plant  to  thdr 
collections  and  succeeded  in  growing  It  well.  It 
is  not  only  one  of  the  later  blooming  kinds,  but  In 
other  ways  most  desirable.  There  is  no  other 
Primrose  that  I  know  Uiat  has  even  a  resemblance 
to  it  in  form  and  habit,  though  it  has  flowen  w- 
proaobing  in  colour  those  of  the  characteristic 
roses.  Practically,  yon  mi^  see  it  as  two  plants, 
aooording  to  the  treatment  yoa  bestow  upon  it.  If 
you  grow  it  for  its  flowers,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
have  mudi  its  own  way,  when  it  takes  the 


form  implied  by  Its  name  by  assuming  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  pigmy  tree ;  but  I  have  found  that 
to  propagate  it,  or  more  qai(^y  make  plants  of 
good  Mse,  it  is  better  to  eartii  up  the  somewhat 
woody  stems  to  encourage  therefrom  i^gorons  sur- 
face roots.  If  some  such  method  as  tbia  is  not 
adopted,  the  plant  seems  to  make  extremdy  slow 
prcwress,  but  still  to  flower  more  f redy  than  when 
pushed. 

Oaltha  biflora.— This  is  indeed  a  charming 
thing  ftn:  a  moist  comer.  The  almost  round  leaves, 
as  larae  as  tbe  palm  of  one's  hand  and  nX.  the 
most  oelioate  pale  apple-green  colour,  set  off  in  a 
most  effective  manner  tbe  snow-white  blossoms, 
which  just  peep  out  of  the  fcdiage.  The  flowers 
are  an  inch  In  diameter,  and  I  am  sore  that 
where  tbls  plant  has  not  hitherto  been  cultivated, 
it  would  be  a  great  acquisition.  I  have  no  water 
or  bog  for  it,  and  yet  It  does  well  by  the  sides  of 
the  walk,  where,  when  It  rains,  the  water  finds  its 
way  In  quantity. 

Bannnonlaa  pamaMifbliua.— This,  grown 
in  well-decayed  leaf-mould  and  sand,  beoomes  a 
showy  plant.  Its  thi(&  Grass  of  Parnassus-like 
leaves  are  but  few  compared  vrith  the  flowers, 
which,  glanced  at  casually,  have  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  white,  pluk-tinted  Hog  Rose.  Doubt- 
less it  likes  moisture.  I  have  hitherto  culti- 
vated it  Buooessfully  when  kept  fairly  well  watered 
in  a  UOTth  or  ea^  atpeot,  bnt  I  have  sen  it  don* 
much  better  in  other  gardens  than  my  own. 

WaodviUe,  XMittalk  J.  Wood. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWSR. 

The  Moamlog  Iria.— A  tarae  bed  of  Iris 
sudana  is  in  bloom  near  the  Orehia  boose  at  Eew. 
The  bulbs  are  in  good  heaUh  for  this  type,  and  the 
large  beautifully  marked  flowers  possets  much  in- 
terest. 

QladloliiB  oommunia.— This  has  withstood 
the  drought  bett«r  than  any  pluit  in  the  herbaceous 
border.  At  the  present  time  its  bright  ran  coloured 
flowers  are  making  a  hiave  show,  espedallym  a  border 
thst  was  replanlea  last  autamn.— M. 

Papaver  braoteatum.— Lart  Hay  I  soired  seed 
of  this  perenni^  Poppy,  and  the  plants  are  now 
flowering  finely  in  the  bed  where  sown.  I  put  out  a 
long  line  of  plants  in  the  kitchen  garden  early  in  tbe 
year  in  Maroh,  bnt  the  drought  ezperienoed  here  has 
prevented  them  making  much  prepress.  From  3  feet 
to  4  feet  is  the  usual  height  of  the  flower-sterna, — E. 

Anemone  Bobinapniana.— I  had  a  small 
clump  of  this  this  spring  frrowing  among  other 
flowers,  and  it  was  cnrioua  to  note  how  visitors 
singled  it  out  for  admiration,  la  tbe  form  of  lar^ 
colonies  I  shoold  aiy  it  must  be  very  pleasing.    It  is 

Sparently  as  free  of  growth  as  toe  type,  and  on-i 
those  things  that  is  snre  to  increase  rapidly. — 
J.  C.  B. 

IdthoBpanunm  proatratnm  has  been  fbr  the 
last  moau  a  sheet  of  blue  on  a  patt  of  the  rookery 
whioh  is  partlj  shaded  until  middiy,  afterwards  beinp 
in  the  fall  glare  of  the  sun.  Seldom  do  we  see  this 
plant  flonrisliing.  It  ia  often  sickly  in  appearance  owing 
TOresamahly  to  the  roots  being  ui  unBcnial  quarters. 
This  was  the  ease  here  a  Urn  years  smcs  until  I  re- 
placed it  in  peat,  laTering  its  branehea  in  tbe  same 
material.  I  find,  too,  that  oopioas  suj^ilieB  of  water 
are  very  beneficia]. — M, 

Benchera  sangninea,— In  my  o[dnion  no 
tiardy  tdant  can  a[q>roaob  this  in  point  of  colonr- 
ii^.  It  ddights  in  abundance  of  sunlight,  but  it 
must  not  be  stinted  for  nudstnre  at  the  roots.  In 
my  case  a  clump  of  It  is  growing  at  the  base  of  the 
rookery  in  rather  deep,  yet  light  soil,  with  which  is 
freely  mixed  old  lime  rubble.  During  the  late  dry 
weatdier  the  clamps  in  question  received  copious 
supplies  of  watw  three  times  a  week,  the  result 
now  being  a  healthy  growth  and  flne  flower-spikes. 
— E. 

Dianthu  G-rlarai  Is  an  tnterestlDg  phmt  in 
bloom  on  the  Kew  rockery.  It  is  a  bybrid  kind, 
the  parents  D,  barbatus  (the  Sweet  William)  and 
proMbly  D.  alpinus.  There  Is  a  resemUanoe  to 

both  parents  in  the  flow^  ^}>^^^''^ffi^TV^^*^^'^ 
ftom  whltBigjtisAcj^iQSK^&^y  tlaluU  and 
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on  short  atuidy  etems.  It  is  a  tboroaehly  osef  nl 
Kuden  plant,  compact  aod  atnmg  in  Dabit,  and 
makes  a  bright  show  of  ooloor.  We  haTs  never 
Men  It  exoeie  at  Kew,  but  saoh  a  plant  should 
become  oommon  in  all  good  gardens. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


SERVICEABLE  BEET. 

Judging  from  what  is  seen  at  the  great  co- 
operative show  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe  eTery 
August  and  at  various  other  shows  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  great  size  is  thought  to 
be  the  principal  recommendation  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  Beet.  If  this  is  not  so,  how  else 
are  we  to  account  for  the  large  number  of 
overgrown  roots  which  are  annually  staged, 
only  to  be  passed  over  by  the  judges  in  favour 
of  medium-sized,  cleanly  grown  samples  1  In- 
atead  of  measuring  elose  upon  12  inches  in  oir- 
pnmforenoe  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  root,  9 
inehea  would  be  a  better  average,  or  qoite 
lana  enoogh  for  anything,  not  a  few  ju^^ 
■nd  oooks,  too,  let  me  add,  preferring  them  a 
trifle  smaller.  If  either  mnui  larger  or  mocli 
smaller,  they  cannot  be  eLueed  as  swrioe- 
able.   Naturally,  varieties  differ  considerably, 


patches,  but  most  probably  it  will  be  found 
sound  enouffh,  coming  up  strongly  since  the 
rain  has  fallen.  This  will  give  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  the  correctness  of  my  asser- 
tions as  to  the  uvantagea  or  othenriae  of  late 
sowing. 

The  fbregoinff  is  advanoed  somewhat  late  in 
the  season  to  be  of  much  aerrice  this  year  at 
any  rate,  but  there  is  yet  aw^CT  way  of  pre- 
venting a  general  grossnesB  of  roots,  and  some- 
thing may  yet  be  done  towards  increasing  the 
size  of  ouiers  that  might  otherwise  prove  too 
small  to  be  servioeable.  If  hard  thinning  is 
resorted  to  in  the  caae  of  the  Tunip-rooted 
forms,  including  the  superior  Blood  Bed,  the 
roots  in  most  cases  soon  become  extremely 
coarse  and  valueless  aocoidingly.  Instead  of 
thinning  the  plants  to  about  8  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  they  ought  to  be  left  not  more 
t^an  4  inches  apart  and  drawn  from  where 
the  most  forward  are  large  enough  for  use, 
or,  say,  when  aboot  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Leaving  them  thus  or  even  more  thickly  is  a 
sure  and  safe  corrective  of  grossness,  and  if  the 
bulk  of  the  roots  does  not  exceed  3^  in.  through 
many  of  them  pressing  against  mch  other  m 
the  aatnmn,  they  will  m  fomid  voy  serviceable 
quite  late  in  the  winter.  Mooh  Uie  same  rule 
apidiea  to  the  l<mg-rooted  forms,  though  in  this 
ease  if  the  ram  a  stranger  ki^s  ara  not  leas 


rich  in  potash  best  suits  Beet,  and  for  hot  and 
medium  soils  I  have  found  equal  quantities  of 
kainit  and  salt,  enough  of  this  being  applied  to 
j  ust  whiten  the  grannd,  answer  renuu-kably  well. 

Very  large  or  oveijnown  Beets  are  usually  of 
poor  colour  and  indifferent  quality.  The  illns- 
tration  of  Corent  Garden  Beet,  which  accom- 
panies these  remarks,  should  be  an  abject-lessfm 
to  those  who  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  the  limit 
as  regards  the  size  of  a  serviceable  Beet,  and 
even  tibia  should  not  be  reached  in  the  case  of 
smaller  growing  varieties,  notaUy  Dell's  Crim- 
son. H.  M. 


Covtnt  Garden  Beet. 


some  becoming  too  coarse  under  oondittras 
that  would  ezaotiy  suit  others ;  while  it  some- 
times happens  tiiat  the  strong  growers  only 
attain  a  servioeable  size  on  some  soils,  the  less 
robust,  of  which  Dell's  Crimson  is  the  best 
known  type,  failing  to  become  large  enough 
to  be  of  any  value.  In  addition  to  a  judicioos 
selection  of  varieties,  it  also  behoves  the  cul- 
tivator to  vary  his  treatment  according  to  pre- 
vious experience.  Especially  is  judgment  needed 
in  the  matter  of  sowing.  Thus  if  Pragndl's 
Exhibition  is  sown  on  good  ground  from  the 
beginning  to  the  thiitl  week  in  April,  the 
chances  are  the  bulk  of  the  roots  resulting  will  be 
too  coarse  to  be  serviceable  other  t^an  for  feeding 
pigs ;  whereas,  if  the  sowinghad  been  delayed  tiU 
the  first  week  in  Hay,  or  even  as  late  as  Way 
14,  t^e  resolt  would  in  most  seasons  prove 
eminently  satiafsotory.  Most  of  the  Beet 
grown  for  the  markets  is  moderately  large,  the 
preference  rightlr  being  given  to  varietiM  wliich 
under  garden  ouJtare  would,  periiapa,  grow  too 
lazga  la  the  opoi  fields  Covent  Garden  Bed 
is  seldom  coarse,  nor  would  it  be  in  most 
private  gardens  if  not  sown  very  eariy ;  whereas 
pell's  Crimson  or  any  of  its  numerous  synonyms 
is  not  robust  enough,  unless  under  more  favour- 
able conditions  as  regards  a  good  depth  of  strong 
soil,  being  also  sown  about  tiie  middle  of  ApriL 
niis  season,  owing  to  the  great  draught  early 
sown  seed  failed  to  germinate  other  wan  in 


than  16  inchm  i^tart  the  plants  should  be  re- 
duced to  about  6  inches  apart,  aUowii^  another 
2  inches  if  either  late  sown  or  grawing  on  com- 
paratively open  or  poor  ground.  Thwe  is  not 
much  likelihood  of  DeU's  Crimson  on  poor 
ground  becoming  coarse  if  thinned  to  8  inches 
apart  at  the  outoet,  but  on  rather  strong  soil, 
or  any  that  was  heavily  manured  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  6  inches  apart  is  quite  enough 
space  to  aUow  it.  It  will  thus  be  seen  I  am 
reversing  the  usual  order  of  Uiin^,  most  writers 
advising  allowing  the  greater  distances  for  the 
stronger  growers  and  the  least  room  for  the 
neater  growing  varieties.  As  already  hinted,  it 
is  possible  by  following  that  advice  to  promote 
rather  than  check  coarseness,  and  in  other  cases 
to  unduly  limit  the  nowth  where  it  is  undesir- 
able that  this  should  be  done.  Fresh  solid 
manure,  if  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
tap  roots  of  Beet,  is  liable  to  cause  them 
to  fork  bsdl^,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  ought 
to  be  needed  in  the  case  of  atrtuiff  growing  f«nina. 
If  these  aro  k^  free  of  weeds  and  luve  the 
ground  lightly  stirred  among  thnn  during  the 
early  stages  of  growtih,  there  is  every  probir 
bility  of  a  serviceable  lot  of  roots  being  obtained. 
In  the  case  of  Dell's,  Cheltenham  Green  Top, 
Improved  Black  Leaf,  and  the  true  Pine-apple 
Short-top,  there  may  be  some  necessity  for  a 
fertiliser  bein^  sown  between  the  rows  and 
stirred  in  just  m  advance  of  rainML  A  manure 


WINTER  KALBSw 

Of  late  then  have  been  several  notes  in  The 
Qa  rdbk  concerning  these,  the  hardiest  and  most 
useful  of  late  winter  and  early  spring  vegetables. 
It  is  evident  these  are  not  so  well  known  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many 
complaints  after  each  winter  as  to  the  soarci^ 
of  green  v^^tables.  I  daresay  in  instances  where 
this  does  occur  it  is  through  relying  for  the 
supply  on  uncertain  kinds,  such  as  Savoys,  as  a 
sharp  spell  of  frost  will  dear  these  off  whole- 
sale.  Old  Cabbage  stumps  again  are  often  left 
over  to  give  a  winter  supply  of  greens,  and 
their  value  at  certain  times,  or  when  t^e  winter 
is  favourable  for  their  growth,  is  well  known, 
but  to  relyupon  these  solely  is  a  very  unwise 
course.   What  one  wants  to  do  is  to  provide  by 
planting  suitable  kinds,  so  that  green  vegetables 
should  be  a  oertainty,  however  severe  the  winter. 
Wintw  Kales  are  the  hardiest  <d  all,  much  mora 
so  indeed  than  Brussels  Sprouts.   With  this 
valuable  winter  vegetable  ciutura,  has  a  deal  to 
do  as  r^ards  success  or  failuro.    But  it  is  not 
wise  to  depend  merely  upon  Sprouts,  but  to 
make  due  proririon  for  a  late  winter  and  early 
spring  supply  ctf  greens  by  planting  the  best  of 
the  Kales  so  as  to  afford  a  succession.  Even 
Kales  will  not  prove  profitable  if  puny  and 
drawn-up  plants  are  relied  upon,  and  these 
very  likely  late  planted,  as  when  this  is  the 
case   the  plants  are  small,  and,  excepting 
the  small  top,  they  are  not  strong  enough 
to  produce  secondary  sprouts.   It  is  astonishing 
the  quantity  of  tender  sprouts  a  well-grown  plant 
will  produce  after  the  top  is  taken  o^  that  is,  of 
course,  if  kept  closely  gathered.    Being  plucked 
early,  they  are  both  tender  and  good  in  quality. 
But  allow  t^em  to  run,  and  the  texturo  soon 
becomes  tough  and  stringy.    A  particularly 
good  trait  of  these  Kales  is  that  with  a  proper 
selection,  quite  a  succession  is  obtained  right 
from  midwinter  until  the  spring  is  far  advanced. 
The  first  that  comes  into  use  is  the  Curled  or 
Scotch  Kale ;  this,  besides  the  large  curled 
top,  forms  a  fine  lot  of  secondaiy  sprouts.  To 
follow  this  comes  the  invaluable  Cottager's 
Kale,  this  being  of  splendid  flavour  when 
cooked,  and  also  giving  a  close  succession  of 
sprouts.   If  I  wero  bound  down  to  one  kind, 
this  would  be  the  one,  it  being  very  hardy,  an 
exfwllent  grower  and  veiy  prolific.    After  this 
comes  Rewi's  Improved  Hearting,  of  excellent 
flavour,  but  not  very  prolific insecraidaiy  sprouts. 
The  old  Bagged  Jack  is  also  an  exoellent  and 
haidy  kind/  The  Asparagus  Kale  is  really 
invaluable,  being  very  late,  the  shoots  snoon- 
lent  and  of  good  flavour. 

Sown  at  any  time  during  April,  and  this 
thinly  and  on  good  soil,  a  good  supply  of  plants 
is  secured.  Of  course,  it  is  late  now  to  write 
of  seed-sowing,  but  sooner  thui  let  another 
season  go  by  without  planting  these  iuvaluaUe 
Kales,  the  plants  should  be  obtained  from  an- 
other source,  as  they  could  be  procured  at  a 
cheap  rate.  On  strong 
be  set  out  n@;j  jMi^&tfy! 
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in  the  rows  and  between  the  rows,  and  on 
lighter  scnla  6  inohes  lees.  The  ground  dioald 
be  in  fairly  good  heart,  as  the  stronger  the 
pUuits  the  graater  the  qnantity  of  produce.  It 
u  where  tfao  plants— through,  no  doubt,  force 
of  circumstances — are  set  out  between  rows  of 
Potatoes  that  they  are  apt  to  become  weakened 
at  the  base  of  the  stems.  If  planted  between 
every  other  row,  the  stems  of  the  Potatoes  may 
be  laid  over,  so  as  to  let  as  much  direct  light 
to  the  Kale  as  possible.  After  the  Potatoes 
are  lifted,  the  best  course  will  be  to  mould  np 
the  plants  to  strengthen  them. 

A.  Young. 


A  noTd.  romedy  for  woodlica.— A  market 
grower  of  CncniDbers  has  bit  upon  a  somewhat 
novel  idea  for  exterminating  woodlice  from  his 
Cncnmber  beds  by  employing  a  brood  of  young 
ducks.  By  clisnce,  one  day,  the  door  was  left 
open,  throDgh  which  the  ducks  strayed  on  to  the 
border  on  each  side  of  the  path.  In  a  twinkling 
the  docks  were  busy  devooring  the  woodiloe,  and 
hf  repeated  vlsItB  tbev  have  almost  oleved  the 
houses  of  tbl4  peat.  This  was  fortunate,  as  the 
woodlice  were  playinfr  sad  havoc  with  the  Goonmber 
plants  and  frait,  all  known  remedies  having  failed 
to  effectually  check  their  ravsge?.— E.  Molyneux. 

Foroiog  Potatoes  in  pots.— I  note  Ur. 
Qilbert's  inquiry  at  p.  406  In  the  matter  of  the 
weight  I  took  from  8-inch  and  O-inoh  pots.  The 
weight  Js  quite  correct,  sod  I  may  add  that  I  have 
lifted  M  many  from  a  pot  on  several  occasions, 
having  taken  them  out  of  the  pots  and  weighed 
them  myself.  Like  Mr.  Gilbert,  I  have  grown  Po- 
tatoes in  pots  for  several  years,  and  I  make  n  point 
of  giving  them  the  best  of  caltnre  both  as  to  soil 
and  after  treatment.  I  grow  a  selected  old  tried 
kind  that  is  in  most  trade  catalogues.— A.  C. 


CABBAGE  ENFUELD  MARKET. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  hardiest  Oabbnges 
we  have.  Among  growers  for  proflt  it  appears  to 
be  yearly  increasing  in  favonr.  A  tender  variety, 
or  one  that  has  a  tendency  to  mn  in  spring,  will 
never  take  with  maiket  growers,  no  matter  how 
good  it  may  be  in  otber  respects.  I  had  this 
spring  a  rather  oorioos  exporlence  with  thb  Cab- 
bage. LoMt  June  I  sowed  this  for  winter  use. 
Either  I  was  late  In  sowing  or  Uie  season  was 
against  the  growth  of  theplaots,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  them  did  not  turn  in  in  the  aotnmn.  In 
a  winter  which  cot  np  the  CablMige  tribe  so  mncfa 
one  would  natnrally  think  (bat  such  plants  would 
have  suffered,  bat  th^  were  not  in  any  degree  In- 
jured. Instead  of  bolting  in  sprin?,  as  I  natnrally 
tboDght  they  would  have  done,  they  b^n  to  turn 
in  in  March,  and  early  in  April  I  had  nice  little 
white-hearted  Ciibbafl^  fit  to  eat  fully  three  weeks 
before  the  earliest  yoong  ones  tamed  in.  An  acre 
or  two  of  sncfa  Cabbages  woald  this  year  have  been 
worth  a  lot  of  money.  Poverty  of  soil  had,  I  think, 
sometiiiog  to  do  with  these  Cabbages  not  taming 
in  in  antomn.  I  had  Intended  to  top-diess  them, 
but  onfttted  doing  so,  and  it  was  jast  on  the  poorest 
part  of  the  gronnd  that  th^  rmnained  till  spring. 
I  never  knew  any  other  Cabbage  behave  in  this 
way,  and  I  liave  thought  that  it  might  answer  to 
sow  later  than  one  does  for  Coleworts,  so  that 
the  plants  jast  fail  to  heart  in,  patting  them 
in  rather  poor  gronnd  to  keep  them  hard  and 
tcnwh  In  the  leaf.  To  gi^  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  with  sfMlng  Cabbaaes  is  what  most  growers 
wouldlike  to  do.  Probably  never  was  the  taming 
in  of  spring  Cabbages  more  anxioosly  awaited  than 
this  year,  and  everyone  in  this  neigbbonrhood  was 
Burprised  to  know  that  I  could  cut  at  that  early 
date.  Perhaps  some  who  have  large  bonseholds  to 
snpplT  migbt  be  disposed  to  try  the  experiment.  I 
tet^^d^^M  again,  andwill  in  dne  time  report 

 Whae  tbwe  is  suoh  a  hankering  after  new 

Tarieties  of  vegetables  as  wall  as  other^ngs,  there  I 


is  a  risk  of  forgetting  old  friends.  This  Cabbajte  is 
one  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  thoogh  old  as 
compared  vtlib  some  sorts.  It  is  an  excellent 
variety  for  eacoeeding  any  of  the  early  kinds.  I 
have  a  batch  jost  now  coming  into  use  when  the 
first  cutting  of  Ellam'^  is  all  but  past.  Enfield 
Market  does  not  come  all  into  ase  at  once  like 
EUam's,  but  provides  a  tboroagb  succession  of 
succnlent  beads  for  a  long  season.  It  Is  given 
to  bolting  bat  very  Httl^  provided,  of  oouraa,  the 
seed  is  not  sown  before  the  middle  of  Aogost.  In 
point  of  hardiness  this  Cabbage  Is  equu  to  any. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


FBUIT  V.  INSEOta 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  insect 
pests  and  their  depredations  amongst  our  fmlt 
trees  and  boshes.  That  in  some  places  caterpillars 
have  been  abundant,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
that  we  have  experienced  anything  like  the  visita- 
tions of  some  years  ago,  when  not  only  orchards, 
bat  woods,  were  literally  stripped  of  aU  foliage,  is 
so  far  from  true,  that  in  au  my  travels  Ihave 
not  yet  seen  a  sitwle  tree  tlwt  can  be  s^  to  have 
severely  suffered  nom  insects.  When  It  Is  remem- 
bered that  we  have  had  a  dry,  hot  time,  which  has 
been  singularly  favourable  to  the  spread  of  insect 
pests,  it  seems  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
the  harm  wroagbt  should  be  so  moderate.  The  In- 
tensely sharp  April  frosts  in  the  one  case  and  the 
exceeding  dryness  of  the  soil  In  the  other  have 
proved,  after  all,  to  be  the  greatest  of  tronbles  in 
relation  to  fruit  culture  that  we  have  this  year 
experienced.  Really  I  have  had  ample  reason  to 
remark  almost  everywhere  of  the  fresh,  beaotifnl 
leafage  on  the  trees,  and  in  many  places  on  the 
fine  crops  they  are  carryiw.  That,  when  the 
reports  as  to  the  condition  or  the  frnit  crops  are 
written  later,  we  sh^  hear  c  f  great  iwcentncities 
on  the  part  of  trees  and  busbes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Some  will  show  fine  crops,  others 
poor  ones;  bat,  after  all,  what  would  be  of 
special  interest  to  leam  would  be  how  far  the 
trees  and  bushes  have  been  injured  by  inseot  pests 
and  what  remedies  have  been  applied  to  destroy  '■ 
them.  Theworstseensotarsaemstohavebeeacom- 
parat  Ively  local.  That  is  in  the  attack  of  red  spider 
on  the  Gooseberry  bushes.  Red  spider  is  perhaps 
the  most  diflScult  of  all  inseot  pests  to  check.  Has 
anjone  succeeded  in  d(dng  so  by  tlw  application 
of  any  of  the  myriads  of  insecticides  or  other 
remedies  so  liberally  offered,  or  in  any  other  way  t 
What  is  of  interest  to  leam  is  not  what  are  de-^ 
scribed  in  glowing  terms  as  nmedles.  but  what 
have  provaa  to  be  not  only  simple  and  effeotive,  but 
dieap  remedies.  Those  that  make  the  outlay  to 
be  greater  than  is  the  omp  are  of  no  ase;  We 
read  that  in  America  frait  growers  cover  each 
tree  separately  with  bell  tents  and  then  famiirate 
them.  They  cannot  in  saoh  case  be  very  lari^ 
trees.  That  is  not  an  atMolutely  Impracticable 
course  with  boshes  or  even  dwarf  trees,  but  with 
bat  one  such  tent  it  must  be  slow  work.  VHth 
half-a-dozen  constantly  in  use,  a  large  area  of 
troes  and  bushes  might  soon  be  cov^ed.  Still, 
it  would  be  a  costly  remedy,  and  the  qaestion 
after  all  ia,  Would  it  piy  ?  Had  all  the  insecti- 
cides advertised  the  merits  attributed  to  them, 
practically  harmful  insects  should  ere  now  have 
been  entirely  destroyed.  Either  they  are  not  need 
in  the  degree  their  assumed  merits  require  them  to 
be,  or  else  frait  growers  Snd  that  inseot  pests  are 
far  from  being  terrors  after  all.  In  any  case,  moie 
information  respeoting  insects  and  tJielr  attacks 
this  seascn  is  needful,  as  well  as  reliable  reports 
as  to  remedies  and  thdr  qiplloatlon.  AD. 


Th»  Apple  moth.— In  the  answer  to  the  query 
as  to  Injury  dcme  to  Apfde  blossnn  and  foUage  by 


oaterpUlars,  the  advisafafllty  of  ajriaging  with 
qnsssia  extract  and  soft  aoKp  is  reonnmended,  bat 

it  is  doobtful  if  this  practice  Is  of  much  avail  when 
the  insects  are  already  at  work.  The  season  after 
t^e  caterpillars  played  such  havoc  with  the  Apples 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  many  cultivators  went 
over  their  trees  in  the  spring  following  this 
visitation,  and  sprayed  thoroughly  with  an  insecti- 
cide, but  having  been  oomparatively  free  from  the 
pest  since  thac  date.  Iha  praotlee  was  gradually 
dropped,  and  this  year  we  are  caught  napping. 
Any  solation  that  would  render  the  bad  objeotion- 
able  to  the  moth  would  tend  to  ward  off  the 
attack,  but  it  Is  difficult  to  think  of  any  thoroughly 
satisfactory  remedy  except  band-piokiog  when  the 
maggot  is  encased  in  the  leaf  or  boring  its  way 
into  the  frait.  Remedial  measures  In  the  w»  of 
springing  would  hardly  seem  to  be  uuhv  effioaoums 
here  than  in  the  case  of  the  Onion  after  the  maggot 
has  made  its  appearance  and  is  eating  its  way 
into  the  bulb.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Morello  Cherries 
are  quite  as  badly  affected  this  season  with  as  as 
Apples,  and  slot  of  time  has  been  spent  in  clearing 
them  of  the  pest — £.  Bitbbell,  Claremoni. 

Layering  Strawberries  for  forcing.— There 
will  be  little  to  complain  of  this  season  in  r^nrd 
to  early  ranners  if  the  plants  are  specially  grown 
for  the  purpose.  Tlie  ruuners  will  be  weak  and 
not  at  aU  numerous  unless  mulched  and  watered 
to  assist  growth,  the  drooght  of  the  past  two 
months  having  greatly  weakened  the  plants.  Wfaea 
idants  are  specially  grown  for  runners,  there  is 
not  much  dimcalty  in  mulching  with  decayed  ma- 
nure. With  genial  rains,  sach  as  we  an  now  hav- 
ing, growth  will  be  very  rapid,  so  that  all  the  layers 
will  be  rooted  bstoro  the  end  of  June,  tbos  giving 
1^  plants  for  forcing  a  long  period  of  growth. 
This  latter  Is  the  ovdinal  pdnt  In  Steawberry 
foroing,  as  without  amide  roots  there  is  littls 
frait ;  a  few  flower-splfces  push  up,  bat  the  frait 
rarol;  sets.  When  ranners  are  secured  from  fruit- 
ing plants,  there  is  much  delay,  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mulch  as  advised  for  joung  plants. 
In  such  cases  I  would  strongly  advise  purcAiasiiu 
ranners  from  well-known  growers.  It  is  an  excd- 
lent  plan  when  ranners  are  secured  from  a  distance 
to  place  them  into  8-inoh  pots  and  stand  them  In 
the  Bl  ade  for  a  short  time.  In  saoh  a  position 
they  soon  emit  new  roots  and  fill  the  pots,  when 
they  may  be  transferred  to  lai^er  pots.  I  do  not 
like  potting  up  ranners  with  very  few  roots  direct 
into  the  fr^ting  pots,  as  often  there  is  considerable 
loss  if  not  oanfully  watered.  There  are  varioos 
methods  of  layering ;  I  prefer  small  pots.  Some 
good  cultivators  Uyer  direct  into  the  fruiting  pots, 
thus  saving  time  and  labour ;  others  use  pieces  of 
turf  partially  planged.  These  are  often  adopted 
where  pots  are  scarce.  It  Is  an  excellent  plan  for 
new  plantatioQS  and  preferable  to  pots,  as  the 
roots  are  not  cramped  and  lift  nioelTinto  the  par* 
manent  rows ;  others  place  xioh  oomposl  round  the 
old  stools  and  peg  the  liters  Into  it.  Whatever 
practice  is  adoptra,  it  is  well  to  layer  as  early  as 
possible.— G.  Wythm. 

Black  AUesnte  Onpe. — It  is  oertidn  thai 

Bl>tck  Alicante  Grape  is  one  of  the  most  oertabi 
bearers  and  more  ea-ily  managed  than  aoy  Orape 
known  to  me,  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  who 
were  accustomed  to  have  choice  Grapes  on  their 
tables  all  the  year  round  who  would  have  Black 
Alicante  when  tbey  could  get  any  other.  Lady 
Downe's  espeoially,  which  is  contemporary  with  the 
Alicante,  I  Imve  alwajs  found  received  a  ready 
welcome  on  the  table  after  the  new  year, 
always  provided  that  it  was  thoroughly  ripened, 
not  merely  black  with  a  fine  bloom,  but  supplied 
with  heat  and  plenty  of  air  toi  weeks  after  the 
external  appearance  was  perfected.  The  complaint 
laid  against  Alicante  is  its  tough  skin  and  Beoond 
rate  flavour.  But  aa  a  maiket  Orape  (where  the 
majority  of  pnrohasras  are  tempted  to  buy  Grapes 
from  weir  fine  appearance  only)  Alicante  stands 
uiudvalled.  It  takes  on  a  beautuul  bloom,  and  is 
easily  transmitted  to  long  distances  in  perfect 
safety.  Except  Lady  Downe's,  I  have  found  no 
Grape  keep  soand  so  long  as  Alicante,  but  have 
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aiistooraUo  tables.  I  agree  with  all  that  <-J.' 
mLjt  of  it  except  m  to  Its  Qavoar  in  midolzitar.  Htb. 
Pince  and  Lady  Downe's  I  hare  known  to  be  thn- 
rooghlv  reliehed  when  Alfoante  was  p^isied  over.  I 
have  Lady  Downe'a  S>'edling  at  present  (end  of 
Mat)  in  as  Boaod  ooodition  in  every  respect  as  io 
October,  an-l  I  prefn  irs  fiavoar  to  that  ot  the 
Black  Kambnrgh  iind  Foster's  Spedling  we  are  now 
cutting  for  Qse.  I  have  been  able  to  keep  Lady 
Downe's  in  perfectly  sonnd  condition  as  late  as 
Jaly.  I  have  tested  the  keeping  qnalitlee  of  tfae  most 
of  GrapoB  in  oultivatioD,  but  fooDd  none  to  equal 
L%dy  Downe's  Seedliag.  Its  worst  fanlb  is  spotting 
daring  the  atoning  period,  bat  I  have  had  little  to 
oomplain  of  in  tb4  respect  for  some  years.  When 
tlie  first  IndlosUon  of  the  evil  ia  observed  I  keep 
air  CO  the  hoase  tdgbt  and  day,  and  the  jdpes 
warm  alt  the  time  to  maint^  the  dwiiad  tem< 
peratora— II.  TupLi^  StirUmgtktre, 

Strawbmry  Angiute  Vleaiae.— This  was 
staged  in  q>1endid  ctm'lition  at  Eul's  Court  both 
on  the  13th  and  again  on  the  18th.  On  the  former 
occasion  it  was  one  ot  ten  dishes  not  for  compeU- 
tioQ  and  mnoh  admired.  On  the  last-named  date 
it  was  first  in  the  single  dishes,  the  fruits  being 
very  large  and  of  a  more  oooi<»l  shape  than  is 
asoallj  seen.  This  is  an  advantage,  as  the  habit 
ot  tbu  Strawberry  is  to  pgrodnoe  a  variety  of 
shapes,  some  far  from  haDdsome.  It  is  chiefly  on 
acconnt  of  its  great  size  that  It  is  grown,  thoagh 
Competitor  and  James  Veitcb  are  little  inferior  In 
size  if  well  grown.  Of  late  I  have  grown  this 
variety  in  a  cold  house  and  find  the  flavour  much 
improved.  Unless  it  is  grown  in  less  heat  than 
other  well-known  kinds,  the  fmits,  tiiongh  large, 
are  not  worth  patting  on  the  table  asfBraaOavoar 
goes.  It  is  also  more  snbject  to  red  spider  than 
the  glossy-leaved  kinds,  and  I  And  it  anything  bat 
reliable.  When  once  attacked  the  fruit  will  not 
swell.  I  consider  much  ot  Mr.  Norman'«  success 
with  these  large  Strawberries  is  that  he  gives  them 
ample  time,  in  this  way  securing  dze  and  flavour. 
— li.  H. 


NBW  STfiAWBEBRIKS. 

I HAVB  In  a  previous  note  In  these  pages  referred 
to  these  frolta  as  r^ardi  oatside  oultore,  but  ex- 
plained I  coald  not  go  into  their  merits  for  fbroing. 
I  now  send  this  note  more  especially  with  rc^d 
to  their  forcing  qnalitles.  Of  the  newer  Strawber- 
ries some,  I  admit,  are  not  better  than  older  kinds. 
These  I  will  omit  and  confine  my  reouu-ks  to  those 
which  promise  well  and  which  have  good  flavour, 
shape,  and  cropping  qualities.  In  recommending 
any  kind  it  is  essential  to  lemember  that  soil  and 
otuture  are  the  chief  points,  as  often  what  feUs  in 
one  locality  succeeds  in  others.  I  have,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  noted  the  value  of  some  kinds. 
These  inotuie  Mr.  Allan's  three  valuable  additions. 
Ttiese  had  done  well  in  the  open,  and  this  season 
th-y  haveprovei  cTOellent  foroera;  indeed,  they 
will,  I  feel  sure,  be  reliable  Unds.  These  were 
shown  w^  br  the  raiser  at  the  reoent  Earl's  Court 
show.  They  had  travelled  a  long  distance  and  were 
in  splendid  oonctitiou,  thus  proving  Gontou  Park, 
Lord  SofSeld,  and  Empress  of  India  to  be  really 
good  varieties.  I  buve  this  season  seen  them 
forced  in  various  districts,  and  all  did  well.  Of  the 
three  I  prefer  the  last  named  ;  there  is  more  of  the 
British  Queen  type  and  flavour  In  this.  I  claim  a  high 
position  for  Laxton's  Boyal  Somelga.  ThU  was 
naanimonsly  given  a  first-olaas  oertifloate  June 
21  Ust  year  by  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Riyal 
Horticatiural  Society.  Since  that  date  I  have  had 
an  opportanity  of  testing  its  foroing  qoalitivs, 
and  it  is  all  that  can  be  wished,  and,  what 
is  spsdally  valuable  in  a  forcing  Strawberry,  it  is 
of  One  flavour.  The  rai»er  also  forced  it,  this 
season  to  teat  It,  and  sent  it  to  Wesbninster  April 
11,  and  it  was  much  liked,  so  that  thm  need  be 
no  fear  In  adding  it  to  the  list  If  a  rioh  flavour  la 
one  of  the  points  required.  It  is  a  free  grower  and 
not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soils,  while  under  pot 
coltare  it  is  of  strong  habit  and  very  prolific. 
Another  of  the  same  raiaer's  introductions  just 
sent  ont  ie  Senmlion.  Thb  was  certificated  wirh 


(Jum^etitur  Ust  week,  and  is  oertaiuly  a  va'uaUe 
forcing  fruit,  very  strong,  somewhat  like  President 
in  shape,  but  laiger  and  darker  in  colour.  Thin 
comes  in  at  about  the  same  time  as  President,  and 
I  should  Imitgine  this  to  be  one  of  the  parents. 
Competitor,  the  other  vnriety  alluded  to,  ia  very 
la^e,  somewhat  like  Noble  in  shape,  bat  more 
oonioal — a  firm  fruit  of  distinct  flavour,  a  vigorous 
grower  and  a  good  foroer,  Sesh  orange-scarlet,  and, 
like  Noble,  a  free  grower  with  very  few  small 
rruits.   It  is  a  very  showy  fruit,  and  one  that  will 
become  a  favourite.  Another  fmlt  that  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front — and  one  upon  which  there 
are  diverse  opinions— is  John  Buskin,  a  very  early 
variety.   It  is  a  cross  between  Black  Prince,  an 
old  well-known  early  Strawberry,  and  Dr.  Hogg, 
partaking  of  tiie  earliness  ot  the  former  with 
the  else  of  the  latter.   This  foroes  well,  being  of 
good  size  and  flavour  and  very  productive.   I  am 
now  gathering  it  from  the  open  ground  {May  22). 
Soviet  Qaeen  promises  well,  bat  I  have  not  yet 
grown  it  for  forcing.   There  are  others,  such  as 
Jubilee  and  Latest  ot  All,  worth  notice,  but  these 
are  more  valuable  on  account  ot  their  late  qoali- 
tieo  than  for  otlier  purposes.  They  possese  great 
vigour  and  greiOly  prolong  the  season.  They  are 
also  valuable  on  account  of  their  good  flavour  and 
their  free  bearing.   I  have  some  in  pots  this 
year,  and  they  promise  well.  They  are,  however, 
out  of  place  in  a  season  like  this,  when  one  can 
gather  fruits  in  the  open.  G.  Wttrbs. 


Apples  'Vrorcaatar  Pearmain  and  Blen- 
heim Orange. — It  will  take  stronger  evidence  than 
has  yet  been  addooed  to  alter  my  opinion  of  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  for  even  its  latest  advocate,  Mr. 
Sangwio,  can  say  no  better  of  it  than  that  it  is 
"  only  of  second-rate  quality."  Qood  work  has 
been  done  in  the  pages  of  Thh  Qabden  in  expos- 
ing the  bad  qaalicy  ot  some  popular  traits— popu- 
lar, that  is,  from  tfae  market  grower'd  point  of 
view— bat  there  sboold  be  a  higher  aim  amongst 
{Mrivata  growers  than  this.  I  am  perfectly  sure 
that  Hr.  Bangwln  can  bridge  the  Apple  season 
from  Its  very  earliest  to  its  veir  latest  date  with- 
out using  anything  like  so  inferior  a  frolt  as  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  and  I  am  sure  also  that  he  would 
be  one  of  the  finit  to  acknowledge  this.  Certainly 
soils  have  a  great  Influence  on  the  quality  ot 
Apples,  but  I  have  never  yet  tasted  a  good  frnit  of 
tluB  variety  from  any  aolL  I  grow  It  on  soil  that 
produces  magnifloent  lUbatons,  and  this  should  be 
good  eooagb  tor  any  Apple.  Turning  to  the  Blen- 
heim, Mr.  Sangwin  makes  a  mistake  when  he  says 
that  I  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  it.  I  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  uie  Apple  simply  because  I 
know  that  it  is  thoroughly  apin«ciated  by  nearly 
all  Apple  loven,  and  I  also  know  that  no  Apple 
will  sell  better.  I  ihonld  not  think  of  abasing  such  a 
well-liked  fruit,  bat  Mr.  Sangria's  remark  is  based 
on  an  expression  of  my  own,  stated  privately,  that 
there  were  many  Apples  which  I  liked  better  when 
cooked,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Blenheim  is  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  a  cooked  state.  To  me  it  is 
rather  insipid.  All  tho  same,  I  would  strongly 
advocate  it!  oolture  wherever  it  vrill  snoceed.there 
being  no  fear  of  tiring  the  majority  ot  Apple 
loven  with  Blenhdms  oi  over-itocking  the  market. 
—J.  C.  Tallack. 

Packing  Strawherriaa.— When  forced  Straw- 
berries liave  to  be  sent  long  distances  with  many 
traniihipments,  great  care  is  necessary  when  pack- 
ing is  being  performed.  Bat  I  never  have  been 
induced  to  change  the  system  I  first  adopted, 
which  was  first  to  get  the  trait  thorougldy  pre- 
pared by  exposure  to  abandance  of  Air  at  the 
ripening  period.  Place  a  quantity  ot  Strawberry 
leaves  la  a  shed  or  other  dry  place  the  evening 
proTiotti  to  sending  off  tfae  fruit.  Shallow  boxes 
were  used  luddiag  one  or  two  layen  of  fmlt  (one 
generally  was  preferred) ;  each  fruit  was  taken  by 
the  stalk  and  placed  on  a  leaf,  then  a  leaf  and 
fruit  time  about,  placing  them  as  dose  as  they 
could  be  fitted  together,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
moving  in  the  box ;  leaves  of  Stowberriea  or  Vines 


Were  spread  over  ihem,  an  I  if  the  box  was  nit 
quite  filled,  afewleaves  of  old  catalognesor  rauh  like 
were  placed  to  keepthem  In  their  place  and  prevent 
bruieioR.  Flowers  and  trait  were  sent  together, 
•'ue  box  tied  above  the  other,  the  uppermost  being 
the  smaller  of  them,  wliich  causrs  railway  porters 
and  others  to  keep  them  as  desired.  I  never  once 
knew  any  of  the  fruit  to  be  injured;  besides  cart- 
ing and  other  removals  to  rail,  It  had  not  the 
most  kindly  coneideration  otherwise.  I  have  had  to 
send  fruit  often  long  distances  for  more  than 
thirty  years  to  market  as  well  as  to  private  houses 
(espeoiiilly  during  the  London  seasoQ).  A  few 
hours  before  I  wrote  this  I  had  a  youth  busy  for 
some  time  paokiog  Strawberries  to  go  by  rail.  At 
the  late  season  the  leaves  of  Limes  are  used  often, 
not  to  defoliate  too  much  the  Strawberry  plants 
which  are  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground.  I 
am  at  present  sitnated  430  miles  from  London, 
and  oan  send  Strawberries,  Peaches,  Orapes,  ko., 
as  easily  as  I  could  to  Edinbui^h  (only  30  miles 
off).  The  most  severe  tesc  I  have  bod  i4>|died  to 
my  packing  of  Stravrberrles  is  sendii^  ttiem  hy 
parcels  pnt.  Oaoe  I  Bent  a  box  from  here  to 
London ;  it  was  lost  for  two  days,  bnt  I  was  told 
the  fruit  was  anpaoked  in  excellent  oonditloD.7- 
M.  Tbhplb. 

N.B.— I  thank  "A.  D."  for  his  notes  on  the 
French  system  ot  sending  Strawberries  to  this 
country,  and  hope  to  profit  from  the  instroetiona 
given. 

Tying  up  bunches  of  Orapea.— There  are 
varioQB  systems  of  manipolatiog  bunches  of  Grapes 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  in  order  to  have 
them  as  compact  luid  uniform  as  possible.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  leading  Scottish  cultivators 

their  banches  of  Grapes,  not  to  make  them  loose, 
bat  compact,  and  to  prevent  thinning  as  much  as 
possible.  Before  the  bunoh  is  tSlnned  it  is 
tied  into  the  orthodox  form  with  thin  strips  of 
matting ;  this  facilitates  thinning  very  much,  and 
the  bunches  when  finished  remain  a  good  deal 
latter  than  if  left  untied  ont.  When  toqr  are  oat 
for  use  the  matting  is  easily  removed,  and  the 
berries  are  niody  fitted  into  their  position  and  thus 
prevented  from  faUing  about.  At  the  great  Edin- 
burgh fruit  shows  plenty  of  handsome  buDohes 
are  seen,  and  admired,  too,  which  have  been  tied 
into  their  form,  but  no  trace  of  tying  Is  then  ob- 
servable. The  Scots  are  too  keen  on  preserving 
their  bloom  and  form  to  show  the  det^  of  mat< 
ting  or  any  other  mateiial.  The  writer  (when  an 
exhibitor)  praoiised  tying  as  indicated  many  yeans 
ago,  and  often  has  helped  exhibitors  of  the  present 
time  to  do  the  work  of  bench-forming.  There  is  a 
well-known  exhibitor  who  has  bad  the  Veitch 
Memorial  prize  with  Muscat  Hamburgh  Qrapes 
three  times  at  international  exhibitions  of  fruit, 
ko.  The  bunohea  are  formed  as  soon  as  setidng  hoi 
taken  place.  The  same  exhibitor's  Lady  Downe's 
and  other  Orapes  are  models  of  neatness,  and  so 
compact  that  the  beiries  are  immovable.— U. 
Tbhplb,  Carron  Haute. 


CHILLING  OF  VINE  ROOTS. 

Thb  article  by  "W.  I."  on  Vine  borders  in  hot 
weather  (p.  413)  appears  at  an  opportune  time, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  It  vriU  have  the  effect  of 
checking  the  ardour  of  those  people  who  are 
onder  the  impr«slon  that  Vines  cannot  have  too 
much  water.  Thi«  is  a  notion  which  certntnly  is 
on  the  increase,  and  Oven  during  weatber  snob  as 
we  have  recently  pawd  through  I  daresay  in  far 
too  many  iostances  have  the  Vines  actually  had  too 
much  water  applied  to  their  roots.  The  result 
of  this  undue  zeal  will  be  seen  now  In  the  berries, 
especially  of  the  earlier  forced  Hamburgh,  shanking 
badly,  this  being  the  result  of  suspended  root- 
action  at  a  critical  stage  of  the  Vine's  progress. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  formation  and  size  ot  the 
borders  all  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  ganging  both  the  quantity  and  when  to  apply 
water.  One  of  the  most  sensitive  of  Vines  as 
regards  water  Is  the  old  Black  Hambnrgh.  At  the 
present  time  I  have  a  large  house  of  Black  Ham* 
burgh  well  advanced  in  coloaring,  the  Vii)M,beiog 
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large  and  healthy,  and  carrying  a  fine  orop  of  well- 
■haped  bnnofaea,  and  for  Uie  voiietj  of  good  size 
alBO.  The  small  qoantlty  of  water  which  thU 
house  has  had  womd  BDrpriBe  many  peoide.  The 
ODteide  border,  now  covered  with  warm  leaves  and 
shutters,  and  likely  to  remidn  so  for  a  weak  or 
two  longer,  has  not  had  any  water  since  the  Vines 
were  started.  No  doabt  many  people  would 
have  hod  bbth  the  shatters  and  fermenting 
material  off  we^  ago,  thinking  that  the  roots 
wonld  benefit  by  the  solar  warmth.  This  wonld 
have  been  a  fallaoy,  as  the  roots  would  have  be- 
come chilled,  and  ebanking  would  have  followed. 
If  water  bad  been  applied,  it  might  also  have 
had  an  ill  effect.  The  border  is  a  lai^  one,  the 
soil  retentive  and  the  roots  are  both  inside  and  ost- 
side.  The  inside  border  has  been  watered  three 
times,  the  first  when  the  shoots  were  5  inohes  or  6 
inches  in  length,  the  woond  after  thinning  uid 
the  third  when  the  berries  b^;an  to  oolonr.  In 
neither  esse  was  the  watering  heavy — jost  saffident 
to  make  the  soil  nioely  moist.  If  the  past  week's 
heavT  rain  had  been  allowed  to  fall  on  this  oat- 
side  border,  the  roots  wonld  have  become  ohilled, 
root-action  woald.faave  been  suspended  and  colour- 
ing anested.  As  a  aet*dr  to  the  above,  in  the 
next  bonse,  and  which  is  a  mixed  one,  the  varie- 
ties being  Black  Hambnr^h,  Madresfield  Coortand 
Foster's  Seedling,  water  to  the  inside  border  has 
been  given  twice  a  week,  or  not  less  than  three 
times  in  a  fortnight.  The  border  in  this  case  is 
small,  and  if  the  Vines  are  to  be  kept  up  to  their 
work,  constant  watering  and  feeding  are  essential. 

The  above  shows  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can 
be  laid  down  when  water  should  be  applied,  and  the 
advioe  which  is  sometimes  given,  that  Vines  should 
be  watered  in  hot  weather  at  least  once  a 
week,  or,  at  the  most,  a  fortnight,  without  due 
regard  being  given  to  the  sise,  soil  and  composi- 
tion of  the  border,  is  only  a  delusion  and  likely  to 
lead  those  who  follow  this  advice  olosely  into  un- 
known difficulties.  A  good  suimly  of  water  in  any 
garden  is  a  great  boon,  espedaUy  in  fruit  booses, 
and  although  I  am  not  going  to  decry  the  hose,  as 
I  should  be  only  too  plMsed  to  have  a  supply  of 
water  through  this  sDoroa  myself,  yet  it  is  through 
this  often  beingaohandythatthewateringof  Vine 
bordeiB  has  been  abused.  T.  A.  H. 


Early  Bngliah  Cherriea.— Ur.  Pet«r  Corn- 
wail,  of  BredgsT,  Kent,  oommenced  picking  Adam's 
Croirn  on  the  26th  ult.,  thus  probably  breaking  the 
record  of  early  Cherry  picking  m  this  oountry. 

StxawbeirieB  in  iKindon.— Outdoor  English 
StrawbenuSj  in  limited  quantities,  havejiut  reached 
the  metropohtaa  markets,  mostly  from  Kent ;  but  on 
acooimt  of  the  drought  the  fmit  is  small  sod  inferior 
in  flavour. 


Books. 

INSECTS  AND  FUNGI  INJUBIOUS  TO 
CBOPa* 

Thb  Board  of  Agriculture  have  recently  issued  a 
very  interesting  report  on  "Insects  and  Fungi 
Injnrioos  to  Crops,"  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Whitehead, 
their  technical  adviser.  This  is  the  fifth  report  of 
the  series.  These  reports  have  now  been  published 
annually  for  tha  last  six  years,  with  the  exception 
of  last  year,  when,  for  what  reason  Is  not  ^ven, 
none  was  issned.  The  present  one  to  some  ex- 
tent makes  up  for  the  want  of  one  last  year,  as 
it  contains  twenty  coloured  plates,  which  is  quite 
an  innovation  in  reports  of  this  nature.  In  a 
memorandum,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  preface, 
it  is  stated  that  "The  Reports  upon  Injurious 
Insects  and  Fungi "  which  have  be«n  hitherto 


•  Board  of  AgrioaUure's  "  Report  on  lasecta  and 
Fnn«i  Injurious  to  Crops,"  18M.  Evr>  snl  Spottis- 
woode.  1809.  Price  Si. 


issued  by  this  department  have  contained  block 
illustrations  only,  but  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
the  identiSoation  of  insect  and  other  peets,  it  has 
been  deemed  desirable  on  this  occasion  to  illustrate 
the  deMffiptions  ^venbymeans  of  ocdonred  plates. 
The  memorandom  doses  with  the  following  an- 
Qonnoement :  "  A  special  inquiry  has  been  con- 
ducted this  year  into  various  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  prevalence  of  rost  in  Wheat,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  issue  as  a  separate  volume  the  informa- 
tion collected  on  this  point  from  varioos  observers 
in  this  country,  giving  at  the  same  time  some 
notice  of  the  results,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
of  the  recent  researches  which  nave  been  in  pro- 
gress in  other  countries."  This  volume,  when  it 
appears,  should  prove  of  great  value  to  all  ^gricul- 
tarists  interested  In  the  cultivation  of  Wheat. 
During  1892  there  were  not  any  very  serious  attacks 
of  a  particular  insect  like  that,  for  instance,  of  the 
diamond  back  moth  upon  the  Tamlp  crop  in  1891, 
but  many  insects,  particularly  the  Mustard  beetle 
(Ph»don  betolte),  the  Baspberry  moth  (Lampronia 
mbieUa),  the  Currant  moth  (Inonrvarla  capitella), 
the  red  spider  (Tetranyobns  telarius),  and  the 
Apple  weevil  (Antbonomns  pomorum)  have  been 
more  prevalant  than  others.   Probably  the  most 
genarsd  visitation  was  that  of  the  Marigold  fiy 
(Anthomyia  betn),  but  the  amount  of  damage 
generally  vras  not  very  great.  Mr.  Whitehead  says, 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  and  fortunate 
cessation  of  the  plague  of  winter  moths  (Cheima- 
tobia  brumata),  whose  caterpillars  have  in  some 
previous  seasons  cleared  tiie  Apple  trees  and  other 
fruit  trees  of  leavra  and  blossoms  in  orchards, 
plantations,  and  gardens  throughout  the  country. 
This  cessation  is  without  donl^  due  to  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  against  them,  also  to  some 
extent  to  the  heav^  otdd  rains  which  have  proved 
fatal  to  other  species  of  Lepidoptera."  I  think  this 
shows  that  if  neighbours  over  a  large  district 
would  combine  t<^ether  and   all   employ  the 
proper  means  for  destroying  insect  pests,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  might  be  practically  ex- 
terminated in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  As  re- 
gards fungi,  rust  and  mildew  were  very  prevalent 
among  Wheat.   The  Hop  mildew  and  the  Potato 
disease  were  much  less  common  than  usual.  AU 
the  insects  and  mites  reported  upon  are  well  known 
pests,  except  the  Raspberry  mite  (Fhytoptus  robi), 
which  very  much  resembles  the  Black  Currant 
mite  (niytoptuB  ribis),  bat  is  a  distinct  species ;  it 
injures  the  bnds  of  the  Raspberry  canes  by  feeding 
on  them  during  the  winter,  which  prevents  them 
from  openii^  in  the  sf^ng.   Hr.  Whitehead  says : 
"  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  two  sea- 
sons, and  especially  that  of  1892,  many  canes  have 
died  away.   This  was  attributed  in  some  cases  to 
frostand  the  Raspberry  moth  (Lampronia  rubella)." 
In  October  last  it  was  noticed  tluit  the  buds  in 
the  axils  of  the  falling  leaves  were  brown  at  their 
tips,  and  thatthe  autnmnal,or  sheathing  emlnyonic 
leaves  or  scales  were  brown.  As  seen  with  an  ordi- 
nary pocket  magnifying  glass,  they  appeared  to  be 
injarcd  by  frost.   Under  the  microscope  moving 
mites  were  seen  in  these  sheathing  leaves  or  scales 
and  in  the  inner  layer  of  leaves.  There  seems  to 
be  no  remedy  for  tUs  pest  but  cntting  away  the 
inflated  canes  and  burning  them  and  dressing  the 
stocks  with  a  strong  mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
carbolic  acid  or  paraffin.   Notwlthstandiug  that 
the  other  pests  reported  on  are  not  new,  the  notes 
concerning  them  are  very  interesting,  and  the 
coloured   plates   which   accompany   them  are 
mostiy    very   good,   bnt    they   are  decidedly 
unequal    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  draw  flies 
(the  Cabbage  and  Mangold  flies  for  instance 
on  plate  2)  with  their  wings  folded  over  tiieir 
bodies ;  it  prevents  the  shape  and  venation  of 
the  wings  being  properly  seen,  and  the  colour  and 
shape  of  the  body  are  obscured.   Plate  3,  showing 
the  frit  fiy,  is  much  better.   The  insect  is  repre- 
sented witii  its  wings  extended  at  right  angles  to 
its  body.  The  position  is  not  so  natural,  but  what 
is  wanted  is  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  of 
the  insect.  The  figures  of  the  grub  and  chrysalis 
of  tbe  Apple  weevil  on  plate  8  would  have  been 
improved  if  tbe  outlines  had  been  rather  more 
distinct.   On  {date  9  three  very  interesting 


figures  are  given  of  seedling  Turnips  attacked  by 
the  club-root  fungua  (Plsismodioiwora  biasnce), 
and  there  are  also  aoBie  good  flguee  ot  tiie  en- 
larged oelli  in  the  roots.  Diia  report  is  very 
di^rent  from  tbat  lately  published  by  Miss  Orme- 
rod,  as  it  is  a  model  of  brevity  and  ooncisanen. 
Tbe  inquirer  who  consults  this  rep<nt  cannot  fsO 
at  once  to  find  the  information  he  requires  instead 
of  reading  through  several  pages.  For  instance, 
tbe  Pea  weevil  (Sltona  lineata)  oocnpies  two 
pages  in  this  report ;  whereas  no  IttM  than  nine  are 
filled  by  Miss  Ormerod  on  t*:e  sune  insect.  In 
one  respect  this  report  is  at  a  dlsadvantafte, 
namely,  in  price,  costing  2>.  instead  of  Is.  6d., 
but  the  coloured  plates  are  responsible  for  this.  It 
this  report  meets  with  the  suooeae  that  it  deserve', 
it  will  nave  a  vary  large  sale.— G.  8.  8. 
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PLATE  912. 
THE  EGYPTIAN  LOTUS. 

(WITB  A  OOLOUIUD  PUTS  OF  KBLUHBIVH 
aPICIOSUH,*) 

ViEWBD  either  as  a  garden  plant  or  for  its 
aesociationB  vrith  religion,  art,  and  hiatoiy,  Uia 
Egyptian  Lotus,  or  Sacred  Baan,  is  one  m  the 
mort  intatestiag  of  all  planta.  It  appears  to 
hare  been  coltirated  in  varioua  oonntriea  ot^er 
than  those  of  which  it  is  a  native  thouasnds 
of  years  ago.  Botanists  have  decided  that, 
notwithstanding  its  okAj  associations  with 
Egyptian  art  and  religion,  it  never  was  a  native 
ofJB^pt,  bat  must  have  been  introduced  into 
that  country  at  a  rery  early  period.  Onoe 
introduced,  the  beauty  of  ita  leavee  and  flowen 
ooold  scarcely  fail  to  appeal  to  the  love  of  art 
with  which  the  ancient  X^ptiana  are  credited, 
and  we  know  from  ita  zwent  behanonr  in  the 
United  Statea  tiiat  in  oonditlona  fimHirable  to 
its  growth  it  aotm  tokei  poaaosaion  Isigs 
areas  of  water. 

In  Qarim  and  Foreat,  vol.  it  (1889X  p-  173i 
there  is  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
Nelumbium  in  I^pt  and  its  innaenoe  on  art 
With  reference  to  the  question  aa  to  the  right 
of  the  Nelumlnum  to  the  name  Lotos,  it  is 
there  sUted  that 

Many  kinds  of  Water  Lilies  were  familiar  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  name  Lotas  appean 
to  have  been  given  to  them  all.  Among  them  wen 
Nympheas  analogous  to  our  common  white  and 
yellow  Water  Lilies,  and  also  a  species  with  bine 
Sowers  (N.  stellata),  and  another  which  wai 
either  red  or  white,  with  red-streaked  sepals  (K. 
Lotus).  But  the  true  Egyptisn  Lotus,  the  Sacred 
Lotas  ct  tbe  wbole  East,  is  the  plant  with  rosj 
flowers,  which  Linnsens  called  NymjAuea  N^ombo, 
but  modem  botanists  have  placed  in  another  genu 
and  called  NelumUum  speclosuoL  .  .  .  •  Tba 
Lotus  seems  to  have  been  revered  in  India  as  well 
as  in  E^pt  from  the  dawn  of  histtvy,  aad  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  travelled  from  the  fonner 
country — where  we  know  it  is  indigenous — to  tbe 
banks  of  the  Nile  at  a  time  so  remote  that  em 
Egyptians  of  tbe  earliest  historio  dynasties  may 
have  believed  in  its  local  origin. 

It  is  retnarkable  that  a  plant  which  waa 
once  so  plentiful  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
as  to  form  extensive  tlw^ets  should  now  not 
be  represented  at  aU. 

Tbe  extensive  thickets  which  tbe  Lotus  formed 
along  the  banks  of  tiie  Nile  are  frequeotiy  pictured 
on  Egyptian  monuments,  with  men  in  boats  hunt- 
ing aquatio  birds  and  animals  among  their  crowded 
stems,  and  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  popolsr 
festivals  were  held  among  those  grew  and  Tt*l 
water  groves. 

•  Drawn  for  Thi  GABnaa  by  Gertrude  Hamilton 
^e  RopU  Gardens,  Kef.  I4Utpgiu^it4H>4 
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The  ZiofcuB  appeuB  to  have  faded  away  from 
tihe  Nils  with  the  glory  of  the  Egyptians. 

Buddha  ia  said  to  hare  first  appeared  float- 
ing on  the  mystic  flower  of  the  Lotas,  and  it 
is  Boggested  that  the  spread  of  Buddhism 
carried  the  Lotas  to  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  soon  grew  to  be  beloved,  and  is  now  Utrgely 
cultivated  and  represented,  according  to  tnist- 
worthy  Japanese  pictures  and  accounts,  by  a 
great  number  of  varietieB  of  which  we  in  Eng- 
land know  practically  nothing. 

At  every  step  in  Japan  one  finds  great  tanki 
filled  with  the  Lotus,  and  In  many  religions  cere- 
monials it  has  its  functions,  while  the  pecaliar 
grace  of  its  habit  and  its  beanty  of  form  and  col- 
oor  in  leaf  and  bad  aod  flowers  and  frnit,  added 
to  its  religious  significance,  have  made  it  chief 
among  the  artists'  models.  CouDtle^s  works  of 
Japanese  art  are  based,  palpably  or  remotely,  apoo 
the  Lotas. 

Aocordiiijg  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Nelumbium 
spedoBum  is  wild  throi^hout  India,  extending 
as  far  to  the  north-west  as  Kashmir,  and  it  ia 
also  a  native  of  Persia,  the  Blalay  Isluida, 
China,  Japan,  and  Tropical  Anstralia. 

It  has  two  other  names  besides  that  of  N. 
speciosum,  viz.,  N.  nuciferum  and  N.  asperi- 
caule.  There  are  only  two  good  species  of 
Nelumbium,  namely,  that  here  figured  and  the 
yellow-flowered  N.  luteum.  N.  speciosum  was 
introduced  into  English  gardens  about  a  cen- 
tUTy  ago.  Its  requirements  under  cultivation 
are  of  a  somewhat  special  nature,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  recommendation  of  some 
writers  to  grow  it  in  tubs  in  an  ordinary  plant 
house,  it  may  yet  be  called  a  rare  plant.  At 
Kew  it  is  grown  in  a  comer  of  the  Water 
Lily  bouse,  the  comer  being  bo  constructed 
that  it  afibrds  a  commodiuus  triangular  bed  3 
feet  in  depth.  This  is  filled  partly  with 
drainage  and  partly  with  good  loam  and  cow 
manure.  The  comer  is  connected  with  the 
tank  in  the  centre  of  the  house  by  two  pipes, 
through  which  the  water  passes  into  the  Ne- 
lumbium Boil^  and  keeps  it  in  the  condition  of 
mud.  In  thts  the  Nelumbium  grows  well  and 
flowers  freely.  It  also  grows  fairly  well  if 
planted  in  a  large  pot  or  tub  submerged  in  the 
tank.  The  water  in  this  tank  is  kept  at  from 
60°  to  70"  whilst  the  plants  are  in  growth. 
Nelumbiums  are  difficult  to  establish,  but  when 
they  do  get  hold  in  a  suitable  place  they  grow 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  Gar- 
den aiid  Forest  in  1889  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Sturtevant, 
of  Borden  Town,  New  Jersey,  well  known  as 
an  enthusiastic  grower  of  and  dealer  in  aquatic 
plants  of  all  kinds.  I  cannot  see  why  Nelum- 
biums should  not  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  after 
the  success  ctf  Mr.  Sturtevant  in  the  United 
StateB.  His  account  is  of  so  much  interest  and 
so  full  of  suggestions,  that  I  venture  to  quote 
it  here : — 

Two  miles  from  my  present  home  (in  New 
Jersey)  is  an  artificial  pond,  a  seclnded  comer  of 
which  was  selected  for  the  experiment.  Many 
years  ago  this  spot  was  rich  meadow  land  where 
farmers  were  accustomed  to  cut  hay.  The  soil  is  a 
dfirk  greasy  clay,  and  since  the  formation  of  the 
pond  has  been  made  richer  still  in  vegetable  matter 
by  the  deposit  of  sediment  in  times  of  freshets  by 
the  wash  from  adjoining  hills,  Nnphar  advena  was 
the  principal  aquatic  plant  growing  there.  By  the 
coortesy  of  the  farmer  who  owns  the  property  the 
experiment  was  made,  and  about  nine  years  ago  a 
single  plant  of  N.  speoioBam  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  little  cove  where  the  water  is  from  1 
foot  to  2  feet  deep.  It  soon  became  established 
and  began  to  spread  in  all  directions,  blooming 

S'  rofosely  each  year.  One  summer  it  was  nearly 
estroyed  by  cattle  from  an  adjoining  pasture. 


They  found  the  foliage  a  sweet  morsel,  and  ate  it 

all  down. 

In  a  year  or  two  the  plants  recovered  and  went 
on  making  their  marvellous  growth.and  during  the 
past  summer  and  autumn  tbey  showed  a  solid  mass 
of  magnificent  foliage  and  bloom,  ooveriog  three- 
qoarterB  of  an  aora  Last  Angnst,  at  the  height  of 
the  blooming  period,  abont  50O  of  the  beantifnll; 
shaded  plok  flowers  were  open  at  once.  In  their 
last  stsges  of  expansion  they  measure  from  10 
inches  to  13  inches  in  diameter.  They  stand  from 
3  feet  to  6  feet  above  the  water,  and  in  some  in- 
stances flower-stalks  polled  from  their  base  in  the 
mud  measure  8  feet  in  lengih.  Hnltitndes  of 
leaves  are  fonnd  24  inches  to  30  inches  across,  and 
one  season  I  found  a  leaf  which  measnred  3  feet  in 
diameter.  The  tallest  man  is  hidden  from  view 
when  walking  thronf;h  the  mass  of  foliage.  Not 
content  with  remaining  in  the  water,nn  occasional 
plant  will  oreep  a  few  feet  oat  into  the  thicket  of 


Bent  time  (tHaj  17)  one  of  these  oomers  is 
crowded  with  leaves  2  feet  in  diameter,  and 
already  there  have  been  several  open  flowen 
within  the  last  few  days. 

There  u«  numerous  varieties  ctf  N.  specie- 
sum,  the  Japanese  posseaung  a  grand  series  of 
thenu   The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from  pure 
white  to  pink,  pink  and  white,  red,  red  and 
pink  and  bloed  crimson  ;  others  are  white,  with 
crinuon  flakes  or  feathers  like  the  old-fashioned 
Tulips ;  others,  again,  have  yellow  in  them. 
Some  are  as  large  as  a  decent-sized  Cabbage, 
others  no  larger  than  a  Mai6chal  Niel  Rose. 
Varieties  with  twin  flowers  on  each  stalk  are 
also  known.  There  are  perfectly  double  flowers, 
semi-double  and  single,  and  they  are  all  power- 
fully and  deliciously  fragrant.    In  a  scientific 
Japanese  work  called  "Honzo  Zouf u  "  there 
are  pictures  repreeenting  over  eighty 
varieties  of  N.  speciosum.  Evidently 
the  Japanese  have  developed  the  Lotus 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Dutoh  have  t^e 
Tulip.   It  is  time  we  gained  poaaession 
of  some  <A  these  Japanese  treasures. 

N.  LUTEUM,  the  second  species  of 
Nelumbium,  is  not  so  well  known  ; 
indeed,  is  a  veiy  rare  plant  in  English 
gardens.  It  is  grown  out  of  doors  in 
Paris,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated and  flowered  outside  for  several 
years  in  the  south  of  England.  It 
resembles  N.  speciosum  in  every  point 
except  in  cdour,  N.  luteum  being,  as 
the  name  indioates,  pale  sulphur - 
yeUow.  It  ia  a  native  of  voriona  parts 
of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  and  ib  has  also  been  found 
in  Jamaica,  but  appears  to  have  long 
disappeared  from  that  island.  It  ia 
probably  slightly  hardier  than  N.  spe- 
ciosum, but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
certainly  more  difficult  to  cultivate 
here.  I  have  seen  it  flowered  nicely 
in  the  Water  Lily  tank  at  Kew,  where 
it  is  often  raised  from  seeds,  but  it 
has  never  been  established  there  in 
the  way  N.  speciosum  has.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sturtevant,  N.  luteum  fills 
entirely  large  ponds  in  tiie  United 
States,  so  tlut  it  would  appear  to  grow 
luxuriantly  enough  where  the  condi- 
tions are  favourable.  From  a  note  in 
Garden  and  Forat  last  year,  however, 
it  would  appear  that  the  native  spedes 
receives  uttle  notice  from  horacul- 
Alders  and  wild  Roses  on  the  bank,  apparently  turists  in  America 

satisfied  with  a  moist  soil  without  water  on  the  I  Nelnmbinm  of  the  Orient  has  so  occniried 

surface.  When  the  frosts  of  October  came  a  few  '  ^jjg  attention  of  the  public  of  late  years  since  it 
buds  were  caught  still  expanded.  I  y^gg  become  a  familiar  object  in  macy  public  and 

Such  a  tropical  aswat  does  this  plant  here  pre- 1  private  gardens  that  it  is  not  always  remembered 
sent,  that  one  would  scarcely  be  surprised  to  see  that  North  America  possefses  a  second  species  of 
Palms  and  Bambo-s  growing  upon  the  shores  of  the  g^m^  genua.  Less  beautiful,  perhaps,  than  its 
the  pond.  Could  similar  pictures  be  reproduced  in  ,  old  World  relative,  the  American  Nelambium,  or 
the  parks  of  onr  large  cities,  they  could  not  fail  to  i  Water  Chinqoapin  as  it  is  sometimes  called  from 
attract  the  admiring  attention  of  thousands  of  ^  fancied  resemblance  of  Its  seeds  to  those  of  the 
people.  '  tree  Chinquapin,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 

If  we  remember  that  the  winters  in  New  !  and  striking  of  all  hardv  aquatic  plants,  and  there 
Jersey  are  colder  than  in  England,  and,  looking  are  many  ponds  in  the  Eastern  States  which  might 
at  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sturtevant's  plants  often  well  be  covered  with  its  great  circular  cupped 
passed  the  winter  under  ice  10  inches  thick,  the  le*^«8  and  pale  yellow  floweii  raised  high  above 
KJiUty  that  this  Nelumbium  would  thrive  - J.^^*"  Burta^ot  the  water  Nelumb  um 
fn  many  sUred  lak^  or  pondsin  tiie  warmer  ■  » -^Pj^^i  iVST^JM^eS 

localities  18  obvious.  It  has  been  tned  at  Kew  ^^.^^  it  grows  sparingly  in  the  Connecticut 
and  IB  being  tried  again,  but  it  ought  tobe-  -i     .    -      .  . 

tried  in  Cornwall,  Devon  and  all  along  the 
south  coast  both  of  England  and  Ireland. 


liclambiuin  apecioittm;  ghoaing  habit  oj  growth. 


The  Nelumbium,  even  when  restricted  to  a 
latge  pot  or  tub,  is  beautiful— there  is  noplant 
mrae  neautiful.  The  comers  of  the  Water 
Lily  house  at  Kew  are  charming  to  all  who 


know  what  a  really  lovely  plant  is.   At  the  pre- '.  quently  c 


River  near  Hartford,  and  at  a  few  other  places  in 
the  east,  although  it  was  probably  introduced  by 
the  Indians  into  eastern  rivers,  as  it  is  so  rare  and 
local  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  it  does  ap- 
pear probable  that  It  grew  here  without  man's 
assistance. 
A  few  yean  oko  tk»  Ifte 
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Oabdeh  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  this 
plant,  which  he  styled  the  "Pride  of  the 
Western  Watom."  I  wonder  if  the  Americans 
have  erer  tried  to  hybridise  the  two  speoiesi 
The  result  mi^ht  be  a  distinot  improTement 
in  the  conBtitation  of  the  Nelumbium. 

W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work, 


TBI  KnCHEN  OARDXN. 

AuTUKir  Bbocooll— Whatever  falllngg  other 
Broocoli  may  have  as  regards  hardiness,  there  onn 
be  no  qaestion  as  to  the  great  valae  of  tbla,  one  of 
the  beet  aatnnin  and  early  winter  venelables  in 
oaltivatioD,  a  saocession  at  this  time  being  assared 
from  at  least  two  plantings.  The  first  having  been 
raised  in  a  frame  and  well  hardened  oft  shoald  now 
after  the  rain  be  planted  out.  Later  plants  which 
were  raised  in  the  open  eroDDd  will  f<^low  on  aUo 
qniokly  for  plantii^,  the  weat^r  being  all  in 
mvoar  of  a  qnick  growtb.  As  for  all  other  crops 
of  this  nature,  an  open  plot  of  groaod  is  the  beat, 
the  plants  beiiig  eet  out  in  drills  drawn  30  inohes 
apart  and  the  plants  2  feet  apart.  By  bring  set 
oat  in  drills,  water  wbeo  this  ia  needed,  is  more 
easUy  applied,  although,  except  in  very  dry 
weather,  once  watering  to  fix  the  sdl  about  the 
roots  and  so  give  them  a  start  Is  sufficient. 

Tomatoes  in  pits  asd  frames.— Coital  crops 
of  Tomatces  may  be  secured  in  ptts  and  frames, 
and  any  which  may  have  been  atilised  for  Po- 
tatoes or  euoh  like  crops  may  well  be  need  for 
Tomato  growing.  Varieties  such  as  Early  Baby 
and  Conference  are  excellent  kinds  for  frame  work, 
not  being  strong  growers,  and  also  setting  and 
swelling  off  heavy  crops  under  sodi  confined  space. 
If  the  frames  have  already  been  oooapied  with 
Poratoes,  no  other  prepnration  of  the  soli  is  needed. 
Before  planting,  a  trellis  should  be  ereoted,  so  as 
to  bring  the  stems  op  to  the  glass.  This  trellis 
must  also  be  close  enough  to  prevent  the  fruits 
falling  through.  A  trellis  will  be  found  a  much 
better  plan  than  allowing  the  stems  to  trail  upon 
the  sorfsoe  of  tiie  bed.  aud  then  having  to  support 
the  trusses  of  fndt— ^o  easy  matter.  Squares  of 
glass  may  be  placed  nnder  these,  but,  on  the  other 
band,  these  cause  a  condensed  moisture  to  form 
under  the  fruits.  Plant  ont  aloog  the  front  of 
the  frame,  training  the  stems  slant-wise.  Snffi- 
dent  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  form  without 
erowding,  keeping  all  saperBuous  side  growths 
promptl.?  removed.  Even  if  the  frame  should  not 
already  have  l>een  oooupied  with  Potatoes,  it  U  an 
easy  matter  to  place  a  ridge  of  soil  alnng  the 
front,  keeping  it  in  position  by  a  board  or  bricks. 
In  this  confined  space  the  plantj  will  require 
abundance  of  water  and  also  feedintr  to  swell  off 
the  crops.  Do  not  attemp*^^  at  any  time  to  sprinkle 
overhead  and  close  up  the  frame  with  sun  heat, 
thinking  that  the  planto  or  fruit  will  be  for- 
warded, AS  on  ac'  Ount  of  the  suddrn  lowering  of 
the  temperature  dming  tbe  night  and  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  disense  is  very  apt  to 
appear.  Keep  a  little  air  oontiooally  on,  increas- 
ing it  mnre  or  less  during  the  day,  and  reducing  in 
the  same  ratio. 

Flavtiho  Tomatovs  in  thb  opbm.— The 
weather  beii^  fnvourable,  the  planting  of  Toma- 
toes may  well  take  place  in  the  first  week  of  June. 
As  the  soil  close  up  under  waits  is  often  poor,  stations 
most  be  prepsred  for  the  plants  either  by  add- 
ing fresh  compost  or  improving  the  roil  by  the 
ivtdlUon  of  kainit  and  twee  superiihoi>phate  in 
the  manner  recently  poted  (p.  405).  Nor  must 
mcis'urebe  lacking  at  the  roots;  not  that  large 
supplies  are  needed,  bat  suffioieDt  to  keep  the 
plants  moving  freely.  Heavily  cfaargirg  the  snil 
with  animal  manures  is  al-«o  not  gond.  Well- 
pulverised  horse  manure,  however,  may  be  nseH 
wl'h  moderation,  and  thia,  wirh  a  free  use  of 
burned  gwden  refuse.  Is  enfficient  to  grow  good 
on^  Where  freeh  turf  Is  being  need  for  placing 
aboat  the  xoote,  see  that  no  wtrewotmaare  present 


or  in  all  probability  these  will  e  t  into  the  hearts  of 
the  plants  and  cause  their  early  o  'llapse.  Plants 
are  not  oftt-n  now  planted  right  in  the  open,  ex- 
cept  in  favoured  districts  and  soils;  therefote 
Tomatoes  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  crop  that  t«uc- 
ceeds  only  when  favoure  I  with  very  fine  weather. 
The  plantB  under  this  system  succeed  batter  on  a 
southern  slope,  the  plants  being  set  nut  4  feet 
apart,  supporting  each  wlih  a  stout  stake.  Plants 
of  Earliest  ot  All,  Early  Raby,  or  even  the  old 
OisngeSeld,  on  account  of  their  dwarf  stature 
and  early  fmitlng  quoliUee,  are  tbe  best  for  this 
system. 

PsEPAsiKO  CSLBST  TBEircHES. — The  trenches 
for  both  tbe  early  and  nudn-orop  Celery  shoald 
now  be  prepared  ;  in  fact,  tbe  earliest  planti  are 
now  fit  for  tieing  pot  ont  in  the  trenches.  Where 
double  cropping  is  practised,  that  is,  where  the 
tops  of  tbe  ridges  are  used  for  such  crops  as  Let- 
tace,  French  Bean?,  or  Tamips,  these  may  be 
planted  at  any  convenient  time.  The  sltoation 
should  be  open,  and  the  rows  made  to  mo 
from  north  to  south.  For  double  cropping,  tbe 
space  between  tbe  rows,  that  is,  from  centre  to 
oentre,  should  not  be  less  than  6  feet,  and  where 
this  double  cropping  does  not  take  place,  6  inohes 
less ;  there  will  then  be  ample  soil  for  earthing. 
Celery  succeeds  best  when  in  tingle  rows,  but  in 
any  case  not  more  than  two  rows  should  be 
planted ;  therefore  the  width  of  tbe  trenches 
shoald  be  15  inches  and  20  inches  respeo- 
tira^,  the  depth  being  1  fooL  The  soil  having 
been  taken  out  to  this  depth,  fork  ap  the  bottom 
and  on  this  lay  the  manure,  with  the  addition  of 
burned  refuse.  Over  this  spread  a  layer  cf  2  inohes 
of  the  best  of  tbe  soil  taken  out.  On  cold  soils, 
bring  np  the  surface  of  the  trenches  to  within  2 
inohes  or  3  inches  of  the  surface.      A.  YovNO. 


ORCHIDS. 

I  DO  not  remember  a  season  when  the  culture  of 
Orchids  gave  lees  trouble  than  this  year.  The 
shading  of  the  plants  baa  hardly  been  any  trouble, 
for  the  sunshine  has  usually  lasted  all  day  with- 
out intermission,  and  there  has  been  no  rain 
— at  least  none  to  speak  of — since  tbe  shading  was 
put  up.  We  can  go  steadUy  on  with  our  work, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  at  present.  What 
with  keeping  the  plants  clean,  repotting  some,  and 
surface-drestiug  others,  there  is  plenty  to  do  for 
some  time  to  oome.  Perhaps  enough  was  said 
about  the  repotting  of  Ca'tleyas  and  some  other 
plants  last  week,  and  after  repotting,  more  rather 
than  less  attention  is  needed  to  start  the  plants 
into  good  growth  agidn.  There  is  notiiiDg  like 
practical  experience  for  teaching  tbe  cultivator 
how  to  manaee  different  plants,  and  this  experience 
soon  shows  that  some  spenles  of  Orchids  can  be 
grown  with  but  little  trouble,  while  others  baffle 
the  sliill  of  the  most  experienced  cultivntor.  As 
nearly  everv  species  can  be  grown  fairly  well  for 
a  few  years,  it  la  easy  to  obtain  a  few  newly-im- 
i>ortea  plants  at  intervals  of  two  or  tliree  .Tears. 
For  instance,  no  one  could  grudge  tbe  fnw  shUlings 
required  to  purchase  a  fresh  lot  of  Dendro^um 
WardiHnam  after  the  old  plan's  have  exhausted 
their  strength  in  floweri'  g.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  D.  Benaonise  nnd  a  few  othera.  Those 
mio  are  not  wealthy,  or  who  would  not  care  to 
Hpend  £100  on  a  single  plant  even  if  they 
onuld  afford  it,  will  find  that  the  moot  beaati- 
fnl  Orchids  are  often  the  most  common.  As 
a  rule  very  high  prices  are  paid  for  Orchids 
because  of  their  rarity.  There  may  only 
be  two  or  three  plants  in  existence  of  a  particular 
Orchid,  and  if  half-a-dozeo  rich  aTnateurs  ar<> 
anxious  to  obtain  them,  it  naturally  followB  that 
they  most  he  very  dear.  The  plant  may  be  the 
most  beaniifal  of  Itn  kind,  and  yet  be  fitr  Inferior 
tonDendrobiumat'2<.6d.  Beautiful  Orchids  that 
everybody  may  grow  well  are  plentiful,  and  tbe  few 
that  are  not  amenable  to  culture  miy  be  left  alone ; 
hot  if  it  is  found  that  certain  growers  have  man- 
aged  to  saccessfully  cnltivAte  a  difficult  plant,  it  is 
easy  to  go  in  the  same  track  as  they  have  done, 
and  hints  are  very  otUsi  picked  up  by  visltiag 


other  ooUectlons.  The  other  day  I  saw  Cypri- 
pedinm  Cbamtwrlaintannm  growing  well  in  a 
shady  part  of  tbe  Cattleya  house  with  Ftiajns 
Humblotl ;  both  were  found  to  succeed  better 
there  than  in  the  warmest  house.  In  the  very 
early  dnya  of  m;  Orchid  experience  I  failed  to 
grow  Cattleya  saperba  in  flower-pota,  but  when 
the  plants  were  fastened  to  pleoee  oF  Tree  Tern 
and  suspended  nrar  the  glass  roof  of  the  wnrmeet 
house,  tbey  speedily  recovered  and  flowered  well 
for  many  years. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  daring  the  last 
quarter  of  a  oentory  a*  to  the  right  and  wrong 
treatment  of  certain  Orchids.  At  one  time  eveiy 
known  species  was  ex|>eeted  to  g'ow  in  peat  and 
Sphagnam,  or  Sf^agnum  alone  ;  but  we  have  found 
that  many  will  grow  better  and  flower  fredy  in 
loam,  or  loam  mixed  with  peat.  The  very  singdlar 
Cypripedium  caadatam  is  often  seen  in  a  half- 
starved  condition  grown  in  peat  and  Sphagnnm, 
and  placed  In  the  warmest  hoase ;  the  plants  do 
t>etter  In  a  mixture  of  good  Qbrous  yellow  loam 
and  kept  in  tb«  coolest  and  shadiest  part  of  the 
Cattleya  house.  One  of  tbe  he-ilthiest  plants  I 
ever  saw  was  in  the  collection  at  Burford  Lodge, 
Mid  it  had  been  grown  in  the  cool  hoase.  I  gene- 
rally repot  the  plants  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and 
they  should  be  seen  to  at  least  every  second  year, 
for  loam  is  not  of  qoite  such  a  lasting  character  aa 
peat.  A  little  fibrous  peat  and  Spiagnum  may 
be  used  with  the  loam.  C.  Sptcerianum  aioA 
seedlings  from  it  will  also  do  better  in  fibroos 
lo!un,  but  they  should  have  been  repotted 
either  in  the  winter  or  early  spring.  Nearly 
all  the  wlnter-fiowering  species  and  varieties 
of  Cypripedium  are  better  if  repotted  whan 
they  have  passed  oat  of  bloom.  Hany  of  the 
summer-flowering  Cypripediams,  such  as  C.  tIUo- 
Bum,  0.  Lawrenoeanum,  C.  barbatum,  &c.,  are  best 
repotted  at  the  pres«it  time.  All  the  deciduous 
species  and  the  numerous  garden  varieties  of  the 
vesl4ta  section  of  the  Calanthes  are  now  pnebing 
rapidly  into  good  growth.  They  do  better  placed 
near  ttie  glass  roof  of  the  warmest  bouse.  See 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  lack  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  when  applying  waiter,  see  that  itreaobea 
every  part  of  the  smL  I  use  rain  wtter,  and  it  is 
generally  a  little  warmer  than  the  atmosphere  of 
tbe  house.  Some  cultivators,  a-wer  to  excel,  give 
strong  liquid  manure  water  and  do  much  mischief 
in  two  ways — by  asing  it  too  early  and  too  strong. 
No  manure  water  shoald  be  applied  until  tbe  plants 
are  so  welt  established  that  they  have  filled  tbe 
flower-pots  or  pans  full  of  roots,  when  it  may  be 
apE^ed  twice  a  week.  The  liquid  should  be  used 
clear  and  not  too  strong.  Cow  manure  is  best. 
Some  of  it  may  be  pat  Into  a  barrel  of  water, 
be  well  stirred  up,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
twelve  hours  ontil  the  thick  substance  settles  to 
the  bottom.  The  Fleiones  are  growing  away 
freely,  suspended  from  the  glass  roof  of  the  Cat- 
tleya house.  They  are  very  easily  managed,  bat 
must  have  Uie  treatment  tbey  really  need,  or  they 
will  make  anhealthy  growth  and  flower  badly.  I 
saw  a  fine  batch  ot  them  tbe  other  day  in  the  ear- 
den  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  B^irt,  at  Burford 
Lodge,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  White,  and  the  p->ifit 
In  his  culture,  whic^  he  believed  to  be  tbe  oauseof 
such  eatisfantoiy  lesolTs.  was  repottti^  the  pluta 
without  parting  oat  the  bnlba.  I  remember  to  have 
seen  a  very  fine  lot  of  plants  on  another  oocaslon 
in  the  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  I  shall 
certainly  tiy  Mr.  Whiter  method  next  year. 

J.  DOUOLAB. 


FRUIT  H0U8B8. 
FRDiTtNa  Pines. — Owing  to  the  long  spell  of 
summer-like  weather  ezpmenced,  early  Pin*-s  have 
msde  rapid  jvcgress  and  ripe  fruit  will  soon  be 
plentiful.  Queens  are  priooipallv  ripeninsr  thus 
eArIy,Kod,in  order  to  improve  the  quality,  the  fruit 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  drier  atmosphere 
and  more  air  from  the  time  colouring  has  well 
commenced.  Do  not  wholly  dry  them  off  at  the 
roots,  the  better  plan  being  to  give  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  soil  from  be^^i^^  l^st-diy, 
and  the  fruit  will  then  be  juicier  tsA^  better 
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flavonr  than  woold  be  the  case  it  water  was  with- 
held altogether.  When  too  noany  are  ripening  at 
one  time,  retarding  eome  of  them  after  oolonrlng 
has  started  may  he  practised,  while,  if  posBible,  a 
tew  might  be  aabjeoted  to  an  inoreaaed  tempera- 
tnza,  r^dng  them  wall  up  to  the  glass  near  the 
highest  part  of  the  zoof  and  keeping  them  some- 
what on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots  hastening  ripen- 
ing considerably.  A  vinery  where  the  Grapes  are 
nearly  or  qnite  ripe  being,  therefore,  kept  dry  and 
airy  withoat  reaching  a  very  low  temperature  is 
the  best  plaoe  for  keeping  Fine-apples  in  after 
they  axe  nearly  or  qatte  ripe,  and  they  will  also 
heep  well  in  comparatively  warm,  dry  fruit  rooms. 
The  snokers  should  be  removed  from  the  plants 
before  they  are  {daced  in  these  cool  quarters,  or 
otherwise  a  severe  oheck  wfll  be  given  to  the 
former.  Plants  that  are  to  prodaoe  ripe  fruit  next 
autumn  ought  to  be  started  early  in  June.  Being 
for  a  month  or  more  pievioos  kept  somewhat  oool 
and  dry,  fruit  ought  to  show  soon  after  the  plants 
are  subjected  to  a  strong  top  and  bottom-heat. 
Those  that  fall  to  show  fruit  shoald  be  kept  dry  at 
the  roots  till  they  do  start.  Strong,  well-rooted 
plants  of  Charlotte  Bothsohild  and  Smooth  Cay- 
enne that  are  to  give  fruit  in  the  winter  ought 
during  June  to  be  resting  preparatory  to  starung 
them  in  July.  Keep  them  somewhat  cooler  than 
bnetofore  and  on  the  dry  ^e  at  the  roots.  Fines 
•welliog  off— those  ripe  and  nearly  ripe,  as  prevl- 
oosly  advised,  being  shitted  Into  more  suitable 
quarters— ought  to  nave  abundance  of  beat  and 
atmospheric  moisture,  liquid  manure,  notably 
guano  water,  being  treelyapplied  to  the  roots.  While 
daylight  lasts  the  temperature  ought  not  to  be 
much  below  75**,  70°  being  the  minimum  during 
the  night.  Close  early  enough  on  bright  days  to 
raise  the  beat  to  90°,  well  sprinkling  bads,  walls, 
and  floors  with  water,  and  the  plants  orerbead 
also,  about  three  times  a  week. 

Young  Fines.— Those  early  placed  in  their 
fruiting  pots  ought  now  to  be  well  established  in 
the  fresh  soil,  very  much  depending  upon  the 
treatment  they  receive  during  the  next  two 
months.  If  the  pots  can  be  well  filled  with  roots, 
and  there  kept  tn  a  healthy  state,  there  wlU  be  no 
diflScnl^in  maUogthe  plants  produce  flne  fruit 
In  due  course.  Not  much  fire-heat  Is  needed,  as  a 
rule,  durlnff  the  summer,  bat  It  is  not  often  safe  to 
dispense  with  il  altogether,  even  for  a  short  time 
only.  An  excess,  however,  is  mo<t  injurious,  espe- 
olallv  If  sunshine  also  prevails.  Keep  only  enongh 
heat  in  the  pipes  to  prevent  the  night  temperature 
from  falling  below  70",  and  at  all  times  make  as 
much  of  sun-heat  as  possible;  Ventitate  In  the 
morning  when  75°  Is  reached  and  gradually  admit 
enough  air  to  keep  the  houses  or  pits  somewhere 
near  US',  closing  early  enongh  in  the  afternoon  to 
run  the  heat  up  to  90°,  at  the  same  time  sprayin? 
the  plants  and  damping  down  the  walls,  beds  and 
floors.  Shade  lightly  daring  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  <Hr  otherwise  the  leaves  may  become  badly 
browned.  A  bottom-heat  of  85°  ooiiht  still  to  be 
muntained,  the  pots  being  kept  neatly  and  firmly 
plunged  in  the  heating  material.  It  is  in  the 
matter  of  watering  thac  mistakes  are  most  often 
made.  It  too  mnoh  water  is  given,  the  new  soil 
becomes  sour  and  never  after  is  taken  pouession 
of  by  roots,  and  the  other  extreme  usually  leads 
to  premature  fruiting ;  theret(M  water  before  the 
soil  becomes  quite  dry  and  give  enough  to  jnst 
moisten  it  throughout.  The  condition  of  the  soil 
below  the  surface  can  best  be  teetad  by  means  of 
probing  with  a  t>arbed  stick. 

BiPB  AND  BiPBNiNa  GBAFEa— Bipe  Grapes 
should  be  k^  quite  cool  and  the  house  dry,  but 
at  the  some  time  do  not  injure  future  prospects  by 
allowing  the  borders  to  become  very  d^  and  to 
crack  badly.  Mnlching  with  strawy  manure  alone 
is  not  enough  to  prevent  tbe  latter  ooonrrenoe,  and 
before  the  borders  become  very  diy  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  this  b^ng  done  In  the  momUurs 
of  dear  days.  Early  Grapes,  especially  the  black 
varieties,  are  none  too  well  cdonred  this  season, 
the  great  heat  of  April  bringing  them  along  rather 
too  quickly  for  the  colour  to  be  laid  on  properly. 
Hanging  wlU  not  Improve  their  appearance,  but 
rather  t  he  omitnry,  and  If  the  foUi^  is  not  pu< 


tloularly  stout  and  abundant,  the  Grapes  under- 
neath  will  keep  all  the  better  for  a  light  shading 
with  lime  water,  this  being  made  thin  and  sprayed 
over  the  glass  with  a  syringe.  All  the  time  the 
Buocessional  crops  are  swelling  fast  keep  up  a  brisk 
heat  and  pteoty  oF  atmospheric  moisture.  A  night 
temperature  of  70*  Is  suitable,  air  Iwing  given  In 
the  morning  directly  75"  is  reached,  and  gradually 
increased  so  as  to  keep  the  heat  at  about  fiu",  front 
air  being  admitted  in  the  case  of  those  hous°s 
(hat  cannot  be  kept  sufficiently  cool  without  it. 
Span-roofed  houses  should  have  tlie  front  ventila- 
tors <^ienad  on  the  east  side  In  the  morning  and 
on  the  west  side  io  the  afternoon,  the  former  being 
closed  soon  after  1  o'clock.  In  eaoh  and  every 
case  close  early  enough  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  about  90°  for  a  time.  It  scalding  of  the  berries 
takes  place  at  the  ends,  %htly  shade  these 
with  lime  water  or  whitening.  Early  ventilation 
is  the  best  remedy  for  scalding  of  berries  In  other 
parts  of  the  house.  When  colouring  commences,  a 
much  freer  circulation  of  air  muic  be  kept  up,  a 
little  front  air  being  put  on  every  night.  A  drier 
atmosphere  ia  desirable,  the  bloom  on  the  berries 
being  thin  when  the  house  is  kept  unduly  moist, 
but  do  not  wholly  cease  damping  down,  only  da 
this  less  often  than  formerly  and  while  tbe  bouse 
is  freely  ventilated.  After  colouring  has  com- 
menced, that  is,  as  a  rule,  tbe  last  opportunity  for 
some  time  to  come  of  profitably  and  safely  apply- 
ing liqidd  manure,  noless  it  liappens  that  the  bor- 
ders are  small  and  require  water  often.  If  the 
border  is  in  a  fit  condltton  to  receive  it,  give  a  good 
soaking,  and  if  not  already  done  mulch  with 
strawy  manure.  W.  loauuiBii. 


FLAST  HOUBK. 


Stovkh. — By  this  Ume  the  plants  will,  where  the 
growth  has  been  loxorlant  and  free,  be  getting  too 
much  crowded ;  this  is  more  putioularly  the  case 
where  Caladiums  and  other  plants  which  increase 
in  sise  rapidly  are  grown  to  any  extent.  BsUef 
should  be  afforded  in  every  possible  case  by  remov- 
ing the  hardier  plants  to  other  houses.  Peach 
houses,  for  instance,  and  vineries  as  well  may  be 
ntUised  toe  this  purpose  vrban  there  fi  no  mealy 
bug  to  be  csrriea  along  with  the  plants.  The  con- 
servatory also  will  he  a  very  suitable  place  when 
the  plants  are  a  little  more  hardened  oS,  so  as  not 
to  feel  the  chni^.  Of  plants  that  can  be  thus 
managed  are  several  ol  tite  Palms,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Areoa  Intasoens,  the  Keatfas  where  they 
have  been  grown  unto'  stove  toeatment,Cocos  plu- 
mosa  and  tiie  Chanuedoreas ;  any  Falms,  tn  tact, 
that  are  known  to  withstand  a  cooler  treatment 
during  the  summer  months.  Exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  PhcsnioopfaoriumB,  Versohaffel- 
tUa,  Geonomaa,  the  Tbrinax  and  a  few  other 
kinds,  all  of  which  are  only  eafe  when  in  heat  and 
moisture.  Several  of  the  Dracsauas  can  also  be 
subjected  to  a  iMoler  treatment  when  the  room  is 
required,  more  eepeolaUy  the  taller  and  robust- 
growing  kinds,  as  D.  Baj^U,  D.  Yonngi  and  others 
of  like  growth.  The  hardier  of  the  stove  Fem» 
can  be  treated  In  like  fashion,  as  well  as  other  in- 
cidental plants,  the  shiftiog  of  which  to  other 
honses  will  afford  an  immense  relief  to  those 
subjeete  now  standing  in  need  of  it,  and 
which  tain  nothing  beyond  pot  room  in  the 
winter,  as  well  as  for  the  younger  stock  of  per- 
manent plants,  which  if  they  be  too  much  orowdei 
together  at  that  stage  of  growth  will  never 
make  sati^actory  plants.  The  housee,  of  coarse, 
to  which  the  plants  are  taken  should  not  be 
those  where  fruit  Is  ripening,  bnk  those  where 
the  amount  of  moisture  is  more  congenial 
with  less  ven^aUon  than  would  otherwise  tw 
the  case.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  green- 
bouses,  one  of  these  may  with  even  advantage  be 
utilised  daring  the  summer  months  as  a  stove ; 
when  this  can  t»  done  it  is  better  in  all  ways  for 
the  plants. 

GBBBNHOcaBB. — Thsee  also  mi^  in  a  measure 
be  relieved  of  several  oocapante,  many  of  which 
will  now  be  quite  safe  ontsiaa— in  fact  better  cot 
than  In  in  khim  oans.  The  EalosanUies  irill.  for 


instance,  colour  much  better  when  fully  exposed 
to  Sim  and  air,  and  the  Ericaa  which  are  getting 
past  their  best  and  have  made  a  fair  growth  can 
also  be  turned  ontside  in  a  warm  spot.  E.  CJavoi* 
disbiana.  the  ventrioosa  fiimily,  and  the  earlier 
forms  of  tricolor  can  be  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment in  a  week  or  two.  Of  other  and  quicker 
growing  plants,  the  Cjtisus,  the  Acacias,  and  the 
Abutilons  are  farther  iastances  where  the  open  air 
will  be  foDud  better,  and  that  at  once  as  a  safe< 
guard  against  attacks  of  red  sadder,  wliich  appears 
to  be  more  prevident  than  uxual  this  Mason 
amongst  plants  in  generaL  Where  room  can 
tM  found  to  utilise  such  plants  as  Phormiums 
and  Dracnnas,  the  hardier  Palms  and  Araliss, 
Agaves  and  o^er  succalents  in  tbe  flower  garden 
and  pleasure  grounds  no  opportunity  should  be 
lost  in  doing  so,  this  affording  immense  relief  to 
the  greenhouee  proper  for  the  next  few  months.  . 

Insbcts.— A  few  remarks  upon  tbe  red  spider  may 
be  found  desiraUe  at  this  time,  for  It  is  nut  by  any 
means  upon  Vines  and  other  frnlt  crops  alone  that 
this  insidious  pest  is  to  be  found.  In  the  green- 
hoase  it  will  attack  Pimeleas,  Hedaromas,  Croweas, 
Chorozemas,  the  Boronias  even,  and  such  as  Ple- 
romas,  whilst  many  olimbers  as  well  will  be 
troubled.  A  olose  watoh  shonld  be  kept  against 
its  ravages  and  the  syringe  used  as  bood  as  it  la 
found,  or  sooner  even  if  there  be  tbe  remotest 
Huspicion  of  its  existence.  As  plants  go  oat  of 
flower,  or  in  the  case  of  others  not  yet  in  bloom, 
sulphur  shoald  be  Incorporated  with  the  water ;  a 
few  applications  of  this,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will 
be  found  effectual.  Tllis  insect  vrill  attack  jdants 
in  the  stove  as  well.  It  behoves  everyone,  there* 
fore,  who  wishes  to  keep  his  plants  In  as  good  a 
stato  as  possible  to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
its  ravages.  When  dealing  with  stove  plants,  I 
prefer  to  depend  upon  soot  water,  not  black- 
looking,  but  with  the  chemical  properties  extracted 
tlirongh  the  soot  being  kept  in  a  bag  in  the  water. 
This  will  be  found  an  excellent  remedy.  A  deal 
can,  of  course,  be  done  by  the  dally  use  of  tbe 
»yringe,  avoiding  the  metbodlo«l  fashion  of  syring- 
ing. After  such  a  long  continaatlon  of  dry  weather, 
it  vrill  not  be  surprising  If  red  spider  be  more 
troublesome  than  usual,  more  particmlarly  when  it 
is  to  be  found  upon  so  many  p&nts  and  trees  even 
outside. 

Healy  bug  will  also  give  a  lot  of  trouUe,  In- 
volving not  only  labour,  but  severely  taxing  the 
patience  also.  Those  who  huve  succemed  in  exter- 
minating it  can  only  fully  appreciate  the  intente 
relief  thus  afforded.  Now  it  will  be  found  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  do  this,  the  l>e8t  remedy  for  tbe 
present  being  a  free  use  of  the  syringe,  with  a 
weak  solution  of  paraffin  al\.  To  do  this  with 
safety,  two  psirs  of  naods  are  better  than  one,  two 
syringes  being  employed,  one  person  lyrlnging  the 
plants  and  the  other  drawing  from  and  rerora- 
ing  the  water  to  the  can  so  as  to  keep  the  oil 
well  mixed.  All  insects,  io  fact,  are  at  such 
times  as  the  present  more  than  usually  trooble- 
some,  and  it  ia  only  by  pentistent  efforts  that  they 
can  be  held  in  ohet^k.  Famiga'ion,  if  performed 
now  b^ycmd  a  moderate  di'gree  of  strength,  will 
oecewitato  shading  for  a  day  ur  two  afterwards  to 
prevent  scalding-  Spraying  here  end  there  where 
thrips  and  fly  abound  will  often  not  necessitate 
fumigating  the  entire  house  or  faoases.  It  is  use- 
less to  defer  attacking  lasecti ;  immediately  they  are 
seen  tbey  shoald  be  proceeded  against,  the  result 
in  the  end  being  a  great  saving  of  labour,  not  to 
Biy  annoyance  as  well.  jAxn  HuDatur. 


Flowsrinff  shrubs  from  Belffrove.— I  send 
by  this  post  a  boxful  of  specimens  of  some 
scarce  and  beautiiul  flowering  shrubs  now  in 
flower  with  me  in  the  open  air,  ou  the  merits  and 
beauties  of  which  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion. 
The  wliite  bunch  is  the  rare  Ceanothus  velotinos. 
The  Thorn  is  Cratiegns  Oumperi  bicolor.  which  I 
consider  the  most  mstinot  mud  beantlfal  of  the 
single-flowttred  wieties,  as  Fanl'i  Scariet  Is  of  tbe 
doubles.  The  wnlto  Honeysuckle  is  the  rare 
Lonicera  UaaU,  Introdooed  by  the  lato  Dr.  Begel, 
and  shortly  to  be  figored  in  t^  Sotmia 
Digitized  by 
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from  my  i4ant.  Crinodendion  Hookezi  fi  now 
covered  with  {ti  brilliant  tcariet  bells  on  my  gar- 
den wall,  and  Wistaria  mnltijiiffa  with  white  and 
lilac  flowers  on  racemes  2  feet  long  is  now  in  pro- 
fnse  bloom  and  great  beauty  on  one  of  my  walls. 
Of  all  the  sbrnbhy  Spineas  I  consider  Ijemoine's 
8.  rotondifolia  altw  quite  tbe  most  beautifaL— 
W.  B.  OUXBLKTOV. 

*«*  The  Oeanothne  U  dUtlDot  and  handsome 
and  the  Hawchom  charming;  ladeed,  all  the 
pbuiBs  are  most  iutere&ting.~-Bo. 


Orchids. 

.  ORCHIDS  AT  THE  GRANGE,  HACK- 
BRnX3E. 

In  Mr.  Smee's  garden  at  The  Grange  not  only 
the  large-fiowered  and  showy  Orchids  are 
grown,  but  soma  of  the  curious  and  small- 
blooming  species.  For  instance,  a  plant  was 
shown  me  of  Masdevallia  actbodes,  a  small- 
flowered  kind  which  had  not  been  out  o£ 
bloom  for  the  laat  twelve  years.  Although  it 
is  an  unattractive  kind,  it  shows  what  can  be 
achieved  with  fcheae  pUnts.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  brilliant  coloured  kinds, 
■ach  as  the  beautiful  H.  ShutUeworthi,  witib  its 
laive  flowers,  of  a  beautiful  purplish  mauve 
and  white,  the  concave  upper  sepal  pale 
yellow,  dotted  wi^  red,  each  sepal  having  a 
■iMider  yellow  taU  some  3  inches  long ;  and  M. 
Waguenana,  another  curious  little  plant,  hav- 
ing yellowish  buff  flowers.  This  is  most 
interesting  becanse  it  was  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first  of  the  genua  which  flowered  in 
this  country,  now  just  over  forty  years  ago. 
It  comes  from  Caraccas  at  a  somewhat  lower 
elevation  than  the  majority  of  Masdevallias, 
and  consequently  requires  slightly  warmer 
quarters.  Here  also  are  to  be  seen  M.  ignea 
in  various  forms,  but  aXl  of  them  having  the 
sepals  of  a  bright  cinnabar-red  of  various 
ahadee,  marked  with  straight  lines  of  a  deep 
orimscm.  Yarioua,  however,  as  ue  the  flowers 
in  their  shade  of  colour,  they  always  retain  the 
peculiarity  of  having  the  npper  sepal  narrow 
and  bent  downward.  Tbe  plant  comes  from 
a  good  elevation  and  requires  but  tittle  heat. 
ST  Harryana  was  also  flowering  freely.  Amongst 
the  richest  in  colour  was  M.  Denisoni,  which 
has  flowers  of  a  dark  reddish  purple.  Others, 
again,  have  blooms  of  a  rich  mi^nta,  scarlet 
and  crimson  of  different  shades,  but  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  pure  white>flowered  form  which 
we  have  so  often  been  promised  by  different 
collectors.  M,  amabilis,  although  somewhat 
small-flowered,  is  yet  very  brilliant.  M. 
Veitchi,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole  genus,  has  some  very  fine  blooms  of  a 
bright  orange- scarlet,  bearing  deep  purple 
papillfe  thickly  over  its  sorfaoe.  Sonne  Odou- 
tf^ossums,  sneh  as  0.  criBpum  and  O.  Peeca- 
twei,  were  flowering  after  their  last  smnmer 
quarters  in  the  open  air,  but  as  Mr.  Smoe  uses 
a  goodly  number  of  flowers  for  house  decora- 
tion, the  majority  of  them  had  already  been 
cut  for  this  purpos&  As  showing  the  value 
of  puttiD|[  the  cool  kinds  from  Colombia 
iuid  Peru  in  the  open  air  and  allowing  them  to 
make  their  growth  was  a  plant  of  Oncidium 
macranthum,  which  had  made  a  very  long  spike, 
and  which  will  soon  be  a  mass  of  bloom.  This, 
I  was  informed,  had  begun  to  show  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  length  of  10  feet  was  made  in  this 
position  before  it  was  removed  indoors  in  the 
autumn.  The  grounds  at  The  Orange  are  well 
adapted  for  this  kind  of  experiment,  as  the 
river  Wandle,  which  run  through  them,  renders 


the  air  particularly  moist.  Amongst  other  plants 
which  are  well  cared  for  here  are  the  beautiful 
small-growing  Disss  from  the  Cape,  the  only 
one  now  flowering,  however,  being  Z>.  tripeta- 
loides,  the  flowers  of  which  are  creamy  wnite, 
dotted  with  crimson.  Another  curious  plant  is 
Lycaste  Deppei  viridis,  having  tbe  sepals  plain 
green,  quite  destitute  of  the  spots  and  blotches 
which  are  characteristic  of  tne  typical  plant. 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana  is  another  plant  in 
bloom,  and  here  I  find  the  medium  tempera- 
ture is  accorded  it,  as  has  been  in  all  the  col- 
lections where  I  have  seen  it  blooming  of  late. 
Many  forms  of  Cypripediums  are  blooming, 
amongst  them  being  some  fine  forms  of  C.  Law- 
renceanum  and  a  very  handsome  yellow  form  of 
0.  villosum,  bub  not  yellow  enough  to  be  called 
aureum.  Dendrobiums  are  also  very  gay,  D. 
thyrsiflorum  and  its  fine  variety  Walkerianum 
particularly  so.  This  is  dietingnished  by  its 
much  longer  raceme  and  larger  flowers,  these 
having  pure  white  sepsis  and  petals  and  a  rich 
orange-odloured  lip.  Brassia  braohiata  is  now 
flowering,  mining  a  long,  many-flowoed  spike. 
Mr.  Smee  himself  comonnde  this  with  B. 
WrayEB  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4003,  but 
from  this  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  great 
length  of  its  lateral  sepals.  Dendrobium  csrini- 
ferum  is  another  uncommon  plant  now  flowering. 
It  is  one  of  the  nigro-birsute  species,  having 
somewhat  large  flowers  of  a  fawn  colour  when 
they  first  open,  but  becoming  ivory  white  with 
age.  Tbe  tbree-Iobed  lip  is  produced  behind 
into  a  somewhat  obtuse  spur ;  the  side  lobes 
are  reddish  orange,  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  same  colour,  but  passing  out  by  the  tip 
into  ivory  white. 

The  Cattleyas  are  quite  a  speciality  with 
Mr.  Smee,  and  a  large  house  is  entirely  devoted 
to  their  culture.  It  contains  many  of  the  best 
varieties  of  C.  Triance,  now  past,  also  many  grand 
forms  of  C.  Hesdeli,  now  m  their  fall  beauty. 
Man^  fine  varieties  were  to  be  seen,  but 
it  is  in  0.  MoBsiEe  that  this  collection  is  bo  rich. 
Here  was  the  tniaal  plant  in  great  beauty 
flowering  profusely,  as  well  as  a  great  number 
of  varieties.  There  was  also  Wegener's  form 
with  pure  white  flowers,  saving  a  tinge  of  clear 
yellow  in  the  lip,  and  which  adds  much  to  its 
beauty.  C.  Reineckiaoa,  with  the  sepds  and 
petals  of  the  purest  white,  the  lip  stained  in  the 
centre  with  purplish  mauve,  the  throat  orange 
and  having  a  broad  outside  border  of  white, 
which  is  prettily  undulated  and  frilled  at  the 
mai^n,  was  also  in  bloom.  Besides  those  enu- 
merated there  are  many  which  deserve  a  varie- 
tal name,  but  two  I  must  note.  Venus  is  a 
bright  and  telling  flower  with  good  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  being  large,  richly 
coloured  in  me  centre,  deep  orange  in  the 
throat,  and  with  a  wide  pale  margin.  A  fwm 
named  Mrs.  Smee  is  one  of  the  best  kinds,  the 
pose  of  the  flower  being  exquisite.  It  tseasures 
about  8  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
broad,  and  have  a  faint  feathery  stripe  of 
crimson-magenta  at  the  tips,  beautifully  undu- 
lated at  the  edges,  of  a  rich  rosy  purple  through- 
out ;  lip  large  and  full,  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  petals,  the  large  middle  lobe  beautifully  un- 
dulated and  frilled,  the  centre  streaked  and 
flaked  with  rich  magenta,  which  is  carried  out 
on  to  the  pale  border  in  dotted  lines  and 
freckles,  whilst  the  sides  of  the  throat  are 
atained  from  the  top  well  out  into  tbe  lobe  with 
rich  amber-yellow,  the  interior  of  the  throat 
being  prettily  streaked  with  bright  purple.  It 
is  a  gnind  flower.         Wm.  Huqh  Gower. 


Phaleenopsis  sumatraaa.  —  Amongst  the 
most  beaatifat  of  Oicbids  is  this  Fhalscnopais.  It 
is  an  old  introduction  from  Sumatra,  and  first 


bloomed  in  this  oo  on  try  in  1865,  in  theooUectionof 
the  late  Hr.  Day  at  Tottenham.  A  plant  is  in  bloom 
at  Kew  in  a  basket  near  the  light.  The  leaves  an 
if  a  bright  green  shade  and  the  flowers  yeUov, 
enriched  with  bands  and  bars  of  chestnnt-biowii, 
tbia  oolooriog  appearing  deeper  in  some  parts  than 
on  others. 

Cool  Orchids  at  Kew.— We  noticed  a  few 
days  ago  a  remarkably  intereatinflr  group  of  cool 
Orchids  in  the  Kew  collection.  Disa  racemoBa,a 
bright  showy  Bower,  not  difficult  to  grow,  wai 
coundouoDS,  whilst  associated  with  it  was  D.  tri- 
petafoides,  which  Is  exceptiooally  wdl  coltivated 
at  Kew.  The  plants  are  crowded  with  splkev,  the 
flowers  naoally  of  a  pinktsb  colour,  dotted  with 
pnrplo,  bat  sometimes  white.  Although  only  in- 
trodnced  by  Hr.  J.  O'Brien  from  South  Africa 
about  four  years  ago,  it  is  already  popular.  Healthy 
spikes  carry  upwards  of  thirty  flowats,  and  tbe 
narrow  leaves  appear  close  to  the  soil  In  the  form 
of  a  rosette.  At  all  times  a  cool  temperatore  is 
necessary ;  In  winter  just  sufficient  vrarmth  to  ke«p 
cot  frostP,  and  in  summer  abundance  of  moistare. 
Also  to  full  bloom  were  Serapias  lingaa,  S.  1. 
lateola,  which  has  yellowish  flowers,  S.  cordigera, 
purple-crimson,  and  Orchis  insectifera,  which  b 
□ot  unlike  tbe  Bee  Orchis  in  expression. 

XiSelia'  majalis.  —  Althouith  this  Mexican 
Ltella  ia  much  more  frequently  seen  In  bloom  than 
formeriy,  yet  I  believe  tbe  failures  far  ontnnmb« 
the  snocesaes.  This  no  doubt  most  be  attributed 
to  tbe  want  of  a  suitable  {dace  In  wbkh 
to  grow  the  plants.  This  is  what  I  find  with  my 
plants.  If  any  Orchid  reqaires  direct  sanlight  lo 
that  it  may  be  grown  sacoessf  oily  in  this  country, 
it  is  the  subject  of  this  note.  My  plants  are 
grown  in  the  Rose  house,  a  position  which  appears 
to  suit  them  admirably.  Here  daring  tfaedaytfaey 
have  a  high  temperature,  which  runs  down  to  about 
55'  at  n^ht.  The  plants  are  syringed  overhead 
every  momii^  and  afternoon,  at  least  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  the  ventilation  also  being  rather 
free.  The  plants  are  kept  in  this  stractare  throogh- 
out  the  summer  months  so  aa  to  swell  the  peendo- 
bulbs  well  up,  aod  during  the  resting  season  tbey  are 
bung  up  near  the  roof  in  a  cool  house  and  ixct 
perfectly  dry.  Here  they  remain  until  the  breski 
commence  to  awell  at  the  base. — T.  A. 

An  experience  with  Dlsa  grrandiflora.— 

OccaatoDally  this  plant  is  met  with  growing  hi 
the  mcMt  luxuriant  manner  possible,  and  thlswitii< 
out  any  attention  being  bestowed  upon  it  liy  tba 
grower.  My  experience,  if  not  very  great*  at  lesit 
has  been  of  an  experimental  nature,  with  more 
failures  than  successes ;  in  fact,  after  many  trials,  I 
am  only  now  on  the  right  track.  Position  or  some 
other  local  conditions  has  been  given  before  now 
as  tbe  reason  why  this  plant  should  succeed  in 
such  few  places,  a  ftatement  I  am  iocUned  to 
think  is  right.  My  plant  I  have  had  for  five  yean, 
and  It  ba4  been  carried  out  of  one  boose  into 
another,  and  also  stood  in  different  parts  of  Uie 
Etmctures  antllitwas  placed  in  its  present  peti- 
tion. This  is  by  the  door  on  the  east  side  of  a 
cool  greenhouse,  where  Henthsand  such  like  plant! 
are  grown.  It  is  now  within  measurable  distance 
of  quickly  covering  the  surface  of  an  8-lncb  pot 
with  healthy  growths,  a  strong  flower-atcm  also 
pushing  up.  The  foliage  ia  sprinkled  overhead 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  pot  being  well 
drained.  The  rooting  material  consists  of  peat, 
fibrous  loam  and  Moss.  The  above  detailed  experi- 
ence may  lead  others  to  shift  tbeir  plant  or  plants 
about  until  thej  find  a  suitable  place  in  which 
to  leave  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Orohids  In 
existence.— H.  A  S. 

Oattleya    Mosaiee    Heinockiana.  —  Tbt 

Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  staged  some  fine  forms  of  tbe 
typical  plant  at  the  Tem^  show  recently,  anungrt 
them  being  an  excellent  form  of  tbe  above-named 
variety,  bavintr  brr>ad  sepals  and  prtals  of  tbe 
purest  white,  the  Hp  also  being  pure  white,  beaa- 
tifiilly  undulated  and  ftilled  at  the  margin, stained 
in  the  centre  with  a  richer  purple  than  nsnsL 
The  throat  and  sides  rf  th§JlBw^?l^*  ™* 
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vKTietj  called  AmoMiaaa  appeared  to  be  a  very 
inferior  form  oF  ReineckiaDa,  especially  when  seen 
in  the  same  ooUection.— H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— OROHIDa, 


Odontofflossum  vexillarium  Prinoeas 
UiT. — Thitnas  l&r<e  flowera  of  a  pare  wbit«,  flaibed 
witb  ttink  in  the  npper  p&rt,  and  Btained  with  a  blotch 
of  yelloir  under  the  columo.    The  flowera,  too,  are  of 


Spidendrum  vitellinum  majus.— As  has 

before  been  pointedoat  in  the  paffei  of  Ths  Gabden 
bv  Mr.  Doaglos,  the  best  way  to  Bocoeed  with  thii 
plant  ia  to  frroir  it  in  the  cool  hoiue  with  OdontogloB- 
snms  and  Maadevallias.  Acting  npon  the  advice  lo 
given,  my  plants  were  removed  from  the  Cattleya  house 
into  the  atructnre  above  described,  and  tbe  plants 
at  once  benefiied  by  the  change.  During  thn  winter 
they  are  kept  dry,  but  when  they  commeoca  to  grow 
the  rooting  material  must  bo  kept  moist,  the  plants 
also  being  sprinkled  overhead  on  all  fine  days, — A, 
Young. 


good  substance,  which  tends  to  prolong  the  life  of : 

these  chaste  and  gracefal  flowers.— W.  a.  O.  \     Oochllodft   Noesliana  was  well  shown  in 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  group  at  the  Temple  show.  It 
WM  intrndaoed  three  years  ago  by  M.  Linden,  of 


Sobralia  macrantha  Kienastiana.— I  had 

oFlen  heard  of  this  variety,  but  had  never  se^n  it 


Hydrangea  hortensi^. 


before  it  was  staged  in  tha  very  fine  collection  of 
Baron  Scbroeder  at  the  Temple  Gardens.  It  baa 
large  pare  white  flowers,  renderina  it  cKiuisitely 
b«iatifal,  and  it  should  ioduoe  Orcnid  growers  to 
extend  the  culture  of  these  very  ornamentnl  plants. 

—a. 

Cattleya  Sanderlana,  nne  of  thegifraa  varie- 
ties, was  noteworthy  in  Barou  Schroeder's  group  at  the 
Temple  show.  It  was  at  once  ramarBable  for  its  early 
blooming  as  well  as  for  the  vast  qoantity  of  Bowers  it 
carried,  thns  showing  that  Catlleyai  are  more  easily 
affected  by  bright  sunny  weather  than  they  are  bj 
artifici<il  heat  and  the  absence  of  the  san.  This  u 
usually  seen  in  flower  in  tbe  month  of  July.  The 
blooms  on  the  plant  shown  were  perfectly  developed, 
of  good  size  and  richly  coloured. — G. 


BruBselfl,  and  shortly  af  ternrards  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth.  It  has  somewhat  a  pendent  liabit,  the 
coloar  of  the  Sowers  being  rich  cinnabar.  It 
comes  from  the  cool  regions  of  Souador  and 
thrivCB  well  with  the  Odontt^lossnms,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  long  en3Qgh  in  oar  gardens  to  show 
it  at  its  best.— G. 

OrammatophyUam  Feuzlisuum.  —  This 
plant,  in  two  varietiei<,  one  having  tbe  flowers 
much  lighter  than  the  other,  was  finely  shown 
by  Hr,  Dancan,  gardener  to  Hr.  C.  J.  Lacas, 
The  spikes  were  nearly  5  feet  long,  tbe  sepals 
and  petals  light  yellow,  one  variety  t>aing  heavily 
blotched  and  spotted  with  dark  chocalate.  Tbii 
Ib  the  form  iatroluoed  some  few  years  ago,  1 


think,  by  Mr.  Sander  and  called  by  him  O. 
Ueasaresiannm.  The  other  variety  was  less  deeply 
Bpotted.— W.  H.  G. 

Oypripedium  Erenor,  shown  by  Hesars. 
Lewis,  of  Sjuthgate,  at  the  Temple  recently,  ap- 
p^rs  to  be  a  beanbifnl  and  diBtinct  hybrid  raised 
between  C.  Argus  and  C.  bellatulum,  tbe  flowers 
liaving  a  pale  buS-yellow  ground,  speckled  all  over 
with  dark  dots.  It  does  not  show  mnch  of  tbe 
C.  bellatulnm  character,  and  had  I  ventored  a 
guess  at  its  parents,  one  I  should  have  withoat 
any  hesitation  stated  was  C.  concolor,  its  colour 
and  itB  morkingB  evidently  pointing  to  that  species. 
— H.  G. 

Odontoglouum  vexillarium  Lsopoldi.— 
This  is  one  of  tbe  grandest  that  has  yet  appeared, 
if  it  is  not  the  very  flneat.  It  is  as  much  superior 
to  tbe  grand  variety  snperbum  aa  tliat  plant  is  to 
the  typical  one.  It  only  wants  siie  to  make  it 
perfect,  but  as  tbe  plant  shown  was  young  and 
small,  it  will  doubtless  produce  larger  flowers  as  it 
gains  BLrengih,  The  ground  coloar  of  tbe!bIoom 
is  of  a  light  soft  rose,  having  a  large  blotch  of 
very  dark  velvety  maroon  in  the  centre,  and  in 
front  of  this  a  zine  of  pare  white. — W.  G. 

Lnlia  tenebroaa.— This  flne  plant  was  shown 
in  great  beauty  at  the  Temple  last  week,  lam  pleased 
to  find  that  my  name,  which  was  flrst  pablished 
in  The  Gabdbn  as  a  varietal  one,  is  still  retained. 
The  plant  staged  by  Mr.  White,  gardener  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  appeared  to  be  the  finest  form 
of  tbe  species,  having  broad,  rich  bronxy  sepals 
HDd  petals  and  a  large  lip,  stained  at  the  base 
with  deep  blackish  maroon.  It  a  grand  and 
noble  plant,  and  will  become  a  flne  companion  to 
L.^nrparabo,  which  it  much  resembles  in  growth. 

Kaadevall'a  Gairiana,  as  grown  by  Baron 
Schrteder,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  plants  of 
the  geoas.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Seden's  hybrids  raised 
between  M.  Veirohlana  and  the  yellow- flowered  M. 
Davibi,  which  never  gained  the  popularity  it  de- 
served because  its  flowers  are  small.  Id  this  cross 
we  have  flowers  very  little  smaller  than  those  of 
M.  Veitchi,  the  prevalent  colour  reaembling  that 
of  M.  Davisi,  over  which  are  irregularly  scattered 
a  few  deep  crimson  papilln.  Itisavfryband80r<.e 
varlety,apparent]y  a  free  grower,  whilst  the  namber 
of  flowers  upon  the  specimen  shows  that  it  Is  very 
free-  flowering. — W. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


HYDR.A.NGEAS  IN  POTS. 

Thbsb  are  well  known  as  excellent  pot  plants, 
being  largely  grown  by  the  llorista  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  but,  beyond  the  trade  ciicle  of 
growers,  their  culture  ia  not  sufficiently  taken  np 
by  any  means.  Like  many  other  plants  which 
are  cultivated  en  masse  by  the  large  market 
growers,  chiefly  in  houses  and  pits  specially 
devoted  to  them,  these  Hydrangeas  are  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, should  not  deter  others  who  may  not  be 
possessed  of  such  ample  and  congenial  methods 
of  cultivation  from  taking  up  their  culture. 
They  cannot  in  any  sense  be  deemed  difficult 
plants  to  manage,  whilst  they  have  many  very 
strong  points  in  their  favour.  For  some  gar- 
dens  they  would  undoubtedly  be  great  acquisi- 
tions if  their  culture  was  ex'ended.  For  in- 
stance, in  small  ones,  where  it  is  uf  the  utmost 
desirability  to  make  the  very  most  of  the  room 
under  glass  at  all  times,  the  Hydrangeas  will 
serve  a  good  turn  during  the  summer  season 
without  any  forcing  at  all.  In  such  a  case  the 
plants  could  be  kept  out  of  doors  entirely  or  in 
a  protected  place  if  there  is  room,  the  chief 
object  being  to  well  protect  the  roots  by 
plunging  the  pots  deeply  above  their  rims  in 
oo&l  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre  so  as  to  guard  against 
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injury  from  Berere  frost.  In  larger  gardens 
they  serve  an  admirable  purpose  (or  purposes) 
for  f oTciug  into  flower  from  March  onwaras  for 
oonserratory  and  liouse  deooration  as  well  as  for 
filling  up  later  in  tbo  year  without  any  forcing 
when  flowering  plants  are  not  always  so  plen- 
tiful. The  Hydrangeas  hare  one  essential 
point  in  their  favour,  that  being  the  persist- 
ence with  which  they  retain  their  fresh  appear- 
ance, in  spite  of  the  immense  heads  of  so-called 
blossoms  that  they  bring  to  such  perfection 
under  good  attention.  For  the  amateur  and 
the  cottager  they  are  essentially  first  rate 
plants,  giving  a  good  return  in  a  brilliant  dis- 
play without  any  utifioial  culture  under  glass. 

To  arrive  at  Uie  best  state  of  culture,  diffe- 
rent means  have  to  be  adopted  with  at  least 
three  varieties,  so  as  to  have  them  presentable 
as  grown  by  those  who  W£Pl7  them  in  lai^ 
nnmbera  for  the  market  Tnese  variations  will 
be  noted  further  on  under  notes  on  each  kind. 
Collcetively,  the  Hydrangeas  may  be  eon- 
ndered  as  gross  feeders,  taking  mannrial  stimu- 
lants freely,  with  rich  soil  in  which  to  grow 
them,  save  in  the  case  of  tho  variegated  kinds. 
Water  they  will  absorb  almost  luie  a  semi- 
aquatic,  dryness  at  the  root  being,  on  the  other 
hand,  simply  ruinous  to  them.  Loam  is  the 
staple  product  in  which  to  grow  them.  Various 
kinds  of  this  will  produce  the  difference  in 
colour  that  is  to  be  seen  in  H.  hortensis.  The 
beautiful  blue  shade  of  this  variety,  as  seen  at 
times  in  its  trusses,  is  produced  where  there  is 
more  or  less  of  iron  in  the  soil,  the  presence  of 
this  mineral  having  an  undoubted  influence  in 
this  direction.  When  growing  in  a  peaty  soil 
the  same  results  have  *t  timvs  followed  to  a 
greater  or  lets  degree.  With  good  loam 
shoidd  also  be  nned  some  leaf  soiX  and  an- 
oUier  ingredient  in  the  form  of  manure,  cow 
manure,  for  instance,  or  horse  droppings  being 
good  additions.  Where  there  has  not  been  any 
ironstone  in  the  soil  I  have  heard  (but  never 
proved  its  efficacy)  that  iron  filings  have  been 
added  to  produce  the  blue  shade.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  animal  manures  an  artificial  compound 
should  be  used  to  a  moderate  extent.  Instead 
of  having  recourse  to  pots  of  large  size  it  is  far 
bvtter  to  pot  firmly  and  well,  paying  all  neces- 
iary  atteution  afterwards  to  the  wnter  supply. 
Road-scrapings  will  supply  the  place  of  silver 
sand  ;  not  much  of  this  latter  is  ever  used  by 
the  market  growera.  As  soon  as  the  flower- 
trusses  appear,  a  more  liberal  course  of  treat- 
ment even  than  before  is  needful  to  develop 
extra  fine  heads,  a  moist  atmosphere  being  also 
a  powerfid  aecsMoiy  towards  this  end.  When 
forced  a  high  temperature  is  never  desirable  ; 
about  what  will  suit  pot  Botes  will  at  the  same 
time  suit  the  Hydrangeae,  whilst  all  the  light 
posaible  is  desirable,  the  ]uants  being^  kept  as 
near  to  the  gtsss  as  can  be. 

The  three  best  flowering  varieties  for  pot  cul- 
ture are  the  following  from  practical  observa- 
tions made  in  their  retipective  cases,  another 
being  appended  to  the  trio  as  a  very  promising 
kind : — 

II.  H0BTEK3I9,  which  for  general  parpoees  and 
easy  culiuie  is  still  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  the 
(or,  at  liast,  one  of  thf)  harolest.  For  small 
plants  to  flower  the  first  seasou,  the  shoots  of  this 
variety  thoald  be  taken  as  cuttings  when  the 
growth  for  the  season  has  about  ceaced  and  the 
hardening  of  tbe  tissues  commenced,  or,  in  other 
wordf,  half  ripened  wood.  Tbis  will  usually  be 
about  Augnsr,  Hlthongh  they  may  be  taken 
Inter,  ns  1  once  proved  to  my  own  Batisfac- 
Uon.  Upon  t»king  a  position  as  foreman  onder 
a  gnod  gar<iener  at  tbe  end  of  September, 
reyret  «as  ezprasc'l  I  but  no  Hydrangea  cat- 
tirgs  had  b«^  pot  in.  This  was,  however,  done 
the  first  week  in  October,  the  oattiogs  being  in- 


serted singly  in  3-tnch  pots  and  plunged  in  a  gentle 
bottom-beat,  the  leaves  dropping  as  a  matter  of 
course  soon  alterwards.  The  steady  warmth  was 
persisted  in  for  about  two  months,  and  thm  tbe 
;ottDg  pltints  were  stood  apon  shelves  near  the 
Klass  in  a  green  boose,  the  wood  and  the  terminal 
bnds  plomp,  but  with  hardly  any  roots.  These 
were  not  forced,  bat  allowed  to  come  on  in  the 
greeohoafie  steadily,  flowethog  then  even  in  good 
time,  and  that  mokt  satisfactorily,  with  large  heads 
upon  them.  A  shift  was  given  after  growth  bad  com- 
menced in  tbe  spring.  This  mode  of  caltore  was  the 
only  one  open  under  the  oiroum stances.  The  better 
n  would  have  bean  that  of  striking  earlier,  there- 
securing  more  roots  by  the  autumn,  then  giving 
one  shift  before  growth  oommenced  either  by 
forcing  or  otherwi^ie  in  tbe  spring ;  in  this  latter 
case  also  tbe  plants  could  have  been  wintered  in 
a  cold  frame  with  safety.  The  plants  allcded  to 
prodaced  the  first  season  tbe  usnal  pink  flowers, 
and  tbe  second  those  of  tbe  lovely  shade  of  blue 
that  makes  them  so  attractive.  No  spedal  method 
was  adopted  to  produce  this  result ;  probably  it 
was  a  diiterent  luam  with  the  ironstone  in  it  that 
was  tbe  oause.  As  soon  as  this  variety  has  passed 
out  of  flower  the  plants  shoald  be  kept  dry  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  be  cut  hard  baiok  nearly  to 
the  soil  and  then  be  re-started  so  as  to  make 
another  growth  Yij  the  autumn.  Two  or  four 
shoots  irifl  thus  bs  the  result  with  aootlm  shift 
onwards  In  tbe  spring  to  carry  the  plants  through 
the  flowering.  A  course  similar  to  FelargODlums 
(show  and  fancy  kinds)  is  thus  adopted,  save  the 
reducing  in  tbe  aotamn, 

H.  Thomas  Hooa,  which  belongs  to  the  hor- 
tensis section  of  the  family,  was  first  introduced  to 
the  United  States  from  Japu  uid  thence  to 
Europe.  It  Is  one  of  the  mont  profuse  UoomlDg  of 
any,  its  flowers  being  of  the  purest  wtdte  aad  of 
firm  texture.  Only  this  [msent  spring  this  wa- 
pronounced  by  a  large  country  fl  rist  to  be  the 
nest  of  all  for  pot  purposes  to  bloom  by  Easter, 
when  wblte  flowers  are  so  largely  in  demand. 
Being  at  the  came  time  snob  a  dorahle  subject,  it 
was  found  to  be  largely  songht  after  for  ohnroh 
dirooratlonti.  When  it  Is  In  flower  it  is  the  most 
compact  of  all,  consi'^erably  dwarfer  than  any 
other.  In  its  case  there  is  another  distinct  system 
of  culture  pursued  with  the  best  of  sncoers  as 
compared  with  that  alluded  to  in  the  other 
instances.  In  the  treatment  of  Hjdrangea 
Thomas  Hogg,  ft  has  been  found  that  the  best 
results  have  been  arrived  at  bv  retaining  the  wood 
of  the  past  feason's  growth,  this  being  secured  by 
keeping  the  plants  going  until  the  autumn  without 
any  check.  Before  being  brought  into  warmth 
for  forcing,  only  tbe  weakly  wood  la  thinned  oat, 
the  other  shoots  being  tied  around  so  as  to  produce 
seveml  back  growths.  Each  ol  these  lateral 
shoots  will  flower  almost  to  a  oertainty,  making 
the  plants  a  dense  mass  of  bloom.  With  this  va- 
riety tbe  potting  shoald  be  done  after  the  fljweriiig 
season  is  over. 

H.  FANicaLATA  ORAMDIFLOBA,  an  entirely 
distinct  species  from  J  -pan,  is  now  acknowledged 
as  one  of  tbe  best  of  all  hardy  ahrulM  for  forcing ; 
its  treatment,  however,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
foregoing  H.  hortensis.  In  this  case  the  plants 
should  be  at  least  two  years  old  before  anything 
is  attempted  with  them  in  pot^  but  thm  they 
will  do  service  for  two  seasons  with  care.  The 
cuttings  should  be  struck  in  a  cold  frame  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  bummw,  as  in  the  case  of 
bedding  CalceoIaii.i8  in  the  open  soil,  that  being 
a  sandy  one.  Here  they  should  remain  until  the 
ppring,  when  they  nuiy  be  transferred  to  tbe 
open  in  nursery  rows  abont  the  same  distance 
apart  as  would  be  giveo  to  Strawberries.  Here 
they  rhould  remain  for  two  seasons'  growth,  being 
potted  up  the  second  aotamn,  by  which  time  good 
plants  should  have  been  secnreo.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  season  outside,  when  tbe  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  plants  should  be  pmned  hard  down  to  the  soil 
to  secure  a  good  base  tbe  second  year.  When 
potted  up  a  semi-pruning  shoald  be  given  them, 
the  final  being  proceeded  with  later  on  as  in  the 
CHse  of  pot  Boses  before  foraing  Is  commenced. 
Hard  proning  shoald  be  the  nuB^  (or  the  basal 


buds  will  give  the  best  results  later  on  with  Im- 
mense panicles  of  flower. 

Here  are  given  three  most  useful  flowering 
pluits,  to  succeed  with  each  of  which  a  distinct 
course  of  treatment  is  needful  under  pot  cul- 
ture^ to  say  nothing  of  outside  methods,  to 
attam  to  the  best  results. 
The  other  varieiy  afore  alluded  to  is 
H.  STBLLATA  PBOLiFKBA.— A  variety  of  the 
good  old  hortensis,  but  with  its  trusaes  of  bloom 
of  a  deeper  shade  of  colour,  at  first  greenlah  yel- 
low and  afterwards  a  bright  rosy  pick.  The 
writer  has  not  grown  this  variety,  but  wriug  only 
recently  seen  it  In  admimUe  condition  it  is  strong^ 
reoommended.  Tbe  culture  accorded  to  H.  bor- 
teni-ia  ia  presumably  what  it  requires;  this  at  any 
rate  was  the  mode  adopted  with  the  plants  in 
question.  Tbe  variegated  form  of  H.  hortensis 
makes  a  beautiful  dmrf  plant  for  pot  culture ;  as 
compared  with  it,  however,  a  little  more  warmth 
with  less  moisture  is  desirable  to  develop  tbe 
variegation.  Poorer  soil  also  dioald  be  used, 
otherwise  there  is  a  tendeni^  to  revert  to  the 
normal  obatpcter.  Small  plants  of  thte  Undaxe 
preferaUe  to  larger  ones.  Soutbbov. 


Hoya  FutonL— As  a  basket  plant  ot  for 
growing  in  a  suspended  pot  In  the  stove,  this  Hoya 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  subjects  that  we  pos- 
sess, and  one  in  which  close  inspection  reveals 
greater  charms.  It  may  be  sometimes  seen  grown 
in  a  pot  and  secured  to  a  stick  in  order  to  ensure 
an  erect  bushy  style  of  growth,  but  In  this  wigr  it 
rarely  flourishes,  and  by  tar  the  better  plan  Is  to 
suspend  it  as  at>ove  stated.  It  Is  naturally  an 
epiphjte  ;  therefore,  a  light  open  comport  must  be 
used  for  the  roots,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  is  ne- 
cessary to  its  well  doing.  The  shoots,  which  hang 
down  'or  some  distanre,  are  clothed  with  small  deep 
grtea  leaves,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
in  imibela  at  the  points  of  tbe  shoots,  are 
whiter  shaped  like  a  five-pointed  star,  and  abont 
an  Inch  in  diameto*.  The  raised  centre  of  the 
fiower  is  red,  which  In  Its  setting  of  white  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing.  As  with  all  tbe  other  members 
of  tbegenus,  the  flowers  are  of  a  thick  wax-lfke 
texture.  A  second  kind  very  much  like  H.  Faxtoni 
is  H.  bella,  but  it  is  of  closer  growth  and  not  so 
well  adapted  for  banging  baskets.  Still,  it  may  be 
grown  into  i  eat  little  spedmens  In  small  i>ots,  cs* 
pedally  if  there  Is  a  ^ece  of  Tree  Fern  stem  or 
some  snob  a  medium  for  the  roots  to  attach  them- 
selves to.— H.  P. 

Oupanla  fllicifolia.— This  when  well  grown 
makes  a  flue  table  plant.  It  Is  seldom  seen,  bow- 
ever,  probably  on  account  of  its  slowness  of  props- 
(lation.  When  it  grows  too  tall  or  has  lost  some  of 
.  its  lower  foliage,  it  can  be  cut  down.  In  fact,  my 
plants  are  continually  lieing  made  jonog,  as  shoald 
they  by  tbe  autumn  be  too  tall  for  my  pnipoce, 
they  are  cub  down  to  wiihin  2  inches  or  3  inches 
of  the  pot.  A  plant  out  down  in  tbe  winter  has 
DOW  two  nice  shoots ;  one  of  these  will  be  taken  off 
with  a  heel  for  a  cutting,  and  the  other  allowed  to 
grow  to  form  the  plant.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  re- 
quiring to  be  grown  in  a  well-drained  pot,  the 
Foil  being  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  with  sand 
and  crumbed  charcoal. — A.  Y. 

Blandfordia  nobilis.— Though  the  blooms  of 
this  are  not  nearly  so  large,  nor  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  plant  so  stately  as  those  of  some  of  the 
others,  such  as  B.  Canning bami  and  B.  flam- 
mea,  they  are  yet  pett^  and  possess  some  distinct 
features.  A  prominent ooe  is  that  it  is  usually  the 
first  of  tbe  genus  to  unfold  Its  blossoms,  and  on 
that  account  it  is  eapeclall;  noticeable,  for  Bland- 
fordia flowers  are  totally  nnlike  ibose  of  any  other 
ocoDpant  of  our  greenhouses,  while  it  also  blooms 
more  freely  than  the  rest.  The  roots,  too,  q£  this 
species  differ  from  those  of  tbe  sorts  nbove- 
meotioued,  for  in  their  case  they  are  few, 
thick  and  fleshy;  whereas  in  B.  nobilis  they  ate 
more  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  produced  in  greater 
numbers.  ^^.B*  .Cnnu^l^n^^^^^^i^ea 
Digitized  by  ^ 
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gnat  oan  U  needed  in  repotting  that  the  roots 
are  not  faraiaed  In  auj  way,  as  a  Blight  damage  will 
often  lead  to  a  considerable  amonnt  of  decay.  B. 
uobUis,  however,  poesesnes  more  recuperative  power 
and  soon  becomes  again  established  after  repot- 
ting.  Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  roots  it  is 
risky  work  to  divide  establishedj^ants  of  most 
BlandfOTdlas,  bat  with  can  no  difroolty  will  pre* 
sent  itself  in  the  case  of  B.  nobilis.  This  last- 
named  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  genns,  having 
been  Introdaced  qaite  early  in  the  present  centsry. 
Its  leaves  are  also  moch  more  Grass- like  and  more 
nnmeionstban  those  of  the  others  above-inentioDed. 
An  ordinary  greenhoase  will  suit  these  filand- 
fordias  well,  their  priooipal  requiremeDts  being 
thorongh  drainage,  a  compost  consisting  of  eqoal 
parts  of  peat  and  loam  with  a  liberal  amount  of 
sand,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  doling  the 
growing  season.  Alt  the  members  of  the  genus  are 
natives  o(  Anatralia.— H.  F. 


FBOPAaATINa  SHOW  AND  REGAL  PELAR. 
GONIDMS. 

tr  Ht.  a.  Yoang  Is  correct  in  his  assertion  that  it 
is  vrroDg  to  propagate  these  from  the  matare  wood, 
one  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  London  market 
growers  and  some  of  oor  leadiw  trade  growers 
shonid  so  long  have  followed  thu  system  of  in- 
crease. The  grandly-grown  little  specimens  that 
are  at  the  present  season  brooght  into  Corent 
Garden  are  mainly  propagated  In  this  way.  Pro- 
p^a'ing  from  yoang  growing  shoots  is  to  a  certain 
extent  practised,  bat  mostly  as  a  means  of  getting 
op  a  stock  of  ^ome  pHrticiiIar  kind.  I  waa  lately 
lo^kii  g  through  a  market  garden  where  these 
Pelargoniams  are  remarkably  well  grown,  and  saw 
some  potn  of  oattiogs  that  were  just  bpginning  to 
loot.  I  Inquired  of  the  grower  if  thin  w^s  a 
favourite  method  with  him.  and  was  told  that  it 
was  practised  to  a  ve>y  limited  extent,  one  objec- 
tion bdng  that  there  was  a  grea'er  liability  tn , 
damping.  Hnny  thousands  of  fini-Iy-gTown  plants 
were  either  blooming  or  coming  into  bloom,  and  I 
am  certain  tbnt  for  tiie  sisn  of  pots  they  were  in 
it  Would  be  impi^Baible  to  get  them  befer.  I  upver 
saw  finer  specimens  in  the  coarse  of  twenty  years 
in  Covsnt  Garden,  ami  yet  they  wtre  nearly  all 
pro^iaRated  from  the  ripened  wood.  Cuttings  pat 
in  in  June  and  July  will  become  well  es'ablidhed 
in  2A-lnch  po's  by  the  end  of  the  autumn,  and 
will  be  ready  for  shifting  into  l|-inch  or  5-inch 
pots  early  in  JannHry. 

F«ir  market  and  ordinary  decoration  these  make 
large  enoagh  plints.  F<»r  n-ry  early  bloomimc  I 
have  never  Inorpased  FelargoniuAis  in  any  otiier 
WOT  than  this,  and  conld  always  get  nice  compnct- 
habited  specimens.  If  larger  plants  are  de»ired, 
it  la  easy  to  have  them  by  cnttlng  hack  hard  af'er 
blooming.  For  very  early  flo«enng,  8ny  in  April 
and  early  in  May,  spring  propagation  may  have 
advantages,  as  the  plants  can  get  their  final  re- 
lating in  lime  to  allow  ibe  (lOts  to  get  filled  with 
roots  by  antamn.  In  this  condltun  they  bear 
forcing  much  better.  J.  O.  B. 


Gloxinia  BrjUlant.— This  interesting  bi- 
generic  hjbrid  Is  quite  a  break  away  from 
the  nsunl  type  of  Gloxinia.  It  is  a  cross  between 
G.  Radiance  and  Gesnera  OTramldalie  raised  by 
Uessra.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sons.  Tlie  result  of  hybridis- 
ing the  two  plants  Is  decidedly  happy,  the  hybrid 
being  of  compact  and  vigorous  habit,  the  leaves 
very  large  comparatively,  broad,  deep  green,  with 
mottling  of  a  lighter  shade.  It  is  exceptionally 
free,  and  the  flowers,  brilliant  self  carmine  and 
produced  on  a  xatiier  short,  stur^  stem,  have 
quite  the  expression  of  those  of  the  Gesnera.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  plant  la  one  of  extreme 
vigoar,  and  it  ebould  prove  not  only  useful  in 
gardens,  but  the  forerunner  of  a  new  and  useful 
race. 

Oxaliaea  under  glaaa.— Only  a  few  days  be- 
fore reading  the  note  on  these  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Thb  Gabdbn  I  was  admiring  some  pots  of  flori- 
bonda  whioh  were  completely  smothered  with 


bloom.  These  Ozallses  are  very  eltecUve,la8t  long 
in  bloom  and  are  very  easily  grown.  In  a  gentle 
warmth  they  cui  be  brought  Into  flower  eariy  In 
spring,  and  they  remain  for  seversl  months  in  good 
condition.  If  liberally  fed  and  well  watered,  it  is 
remarkable  the  amount  of  flowers  {dants  in  4^tnch 
pots  will  prodace. — J.  C.  B. 

Oanns  Kme.  Orosy.— The  note  w  Cannas  (p. 
416)  was  interesting,  and  at  this  season  opportune. 
The  above  variety  is,  I  consider,  one  of  the  best 
yet  sent  out,  the  flowers  of  a  large  size  and  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  colour— scarlet  edged  with  old 
gold,  and  one  of  the  best  to  last  In  bloom.  The 
Canna  being  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow 
shonid  make  it  an  especial  favourite.  Some  may 
object  to  the  blooms  when  cut  falling  qnickly, 
but  if  grown  near  the  glass  and  with  plenty  of  air, 
there  is  more  substance  in  the  flowers  and  less 
dropping.  Cannas  may  be  bad  in  bloom  nearly  all 
the  year  round  when  grown  speciilly  for  the  par- 
pose.  For  the  ootA  house  or  conserrotozy  they  ara 
most  serviceable.— G.  Wtthbs. 

7icus  alastica  variegata  — Tour  note  on  the 
above  useful  plant  i^pears  at  an  opportune  time, 
as  one  certiUnly  does  not  get  a  good  Impression  of 
it  as  genmlly  seen  in  gardens,  I  And  it  one  of 
the  most  useful  plants  for  house  decoration,  and 
as  r^ards  its  growth  It  is  quite  equal  to  the  tjpe. 
Althongh  there  is  no  reference  in  the  note  in 
qaestlon  (p.  416)  as  to  the  kind  of  house  the 
plants  are  grown  in  at  Edmonton,  I  presume  it  i* 
in  a  fairly  vrnrm  strncinre.  My  plants  succeed 
admirably  in  a  fairly  wnxm  structure  with  abund- 
ance of  light,  but  abided  from  strong  son.  I  know 
some  people  look  upon  the  Ficns  as  a  difficult 
snbjfict  to  propagate,  but  this  is  not  so.  When 
my  first  plant  bewne  shabby  it  whs  headed  down, 
the  top  portion  being  rooted  and  the  stump  placed 
on  a  bhelt  in  a  littht  plant  stove.  Side  »b<)ots  were 
not  long  in  appearing,  and  wbrn  those  htyi  rhree 
or  four  leaves  they  were  taken  off  clt>8e  to  the 
•item  and  inserted  Id  3  inch  pots,  tt^e  soil  being 
sandy.  These  when  placed  in  a  propagating  cis« 
soon  formed  roots.  Cuttings  inserbid  in  the 
autumn  and  kept  in  the  small  pots  until  the  tarn 
of  the  day  are  now  handsome  plants  in  6-iach  pote, 
and  will  soon  be  flt  for  using  fur  decoration, — A. 
YoriiQ. 

Greenhouse  Bhododendrona.— This  type  of 
Rhododendron,  reprecented  by  each  kinds  as  Lord 
Wnlseley  and  Ta.vlorl,  are  usually  urown  in  po's 
but  they  have  never  become  so  popular  as  oneconid 
wish,  although  seldom  out  of  bloran.  la  the  tem- 
perate hoase  at  Kew  they  are  planted  out  in  the 
horder,  where  R.  Dalhon-laaum,  Acacias,  and  New 
Holland  plants  of  miuiy  kfndi  are  quite  at.  home- 
It.  Taylori  io  particular  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  the 
colour  brill'ant  rarmine,  producing  adiMinct  effect 
at  this  reason  of  the  year.  Bverv  shnot  is  crowned 
with  an  omhel  of  flowers.  Thoe«  of  LwdWolseley 
are  baff-red,  but  there  is  a  long  Il*t  of  vatietin  to 
«hrose  from,  the  colosr'  varying  from  white  ihrongh 
delicate  shades  of  pink  to  cUar  orange.  When 
plnnted  oat  they  are  more  pleasing  even  than  in 
pots,  and  those  who  hnve  large  conservatories  to 
furnish  should  use  them  for  this  purpose. 

Olimbins^  Clerodendrons.  —  Clerodendron 
Balfourl  is  the  most  generally  grown  of  the  climb- 
ing members  of  the  genus,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  useful  plants  we  possess  for  training  to 
the  roof  or  rafters  of  the  stove  ;  while  It  may  also 
be  grown  In  various  other  ways.  When  cnveliqiing 
a  ballocm-shaped  trdlis,  it  both  grows  and  flowers 
freely,  and  is  very  popular  where  large  rpedmen 

Elants  are  grown  for  exhibition.  In  this  way  it  is, 
owever,  I  think,  lacking  in  the  beauty  that  charac- 
terises it  when  treated  as  a  rafter  plant  in  the 
stove  or  intermediate  house,  that  is,  if  the  shoots 
are  not  tied  in  too  closely,  bnt  allowed  to  dispose 
Uiemselves  In  a  natural  and  InfOTmal  manner.  It 
will,  as  a  role,  produce  snch  a  ereat  number  of 
blossoms  that  for  some  considerable  time  at  this 
season  of  the  year  a  i  hriving  specimen  will  be  an 
object  of  great  beauty.  The  general  appearance 
of  Uiis  Clerodeadron  Is  so  well  known,  that  it  will 
snffice  to  note  the  marked  ocmtnit  between  tha 


pure  white  infiatcd  calyx  and  the  bright  ciimsoa 
flower  which  protrudes  therefrom,  C.  splendens  Is 
a  very  beautiful  species,  but  Is  not  nenrly  so  com- 
mon as  the  preceding.  In  this  the  flowers  are 
scarlet.  This  is  not  at  all  easy  to  propagate  from 
ouitingB,  which  difficulty  may,  however,  be  readily 
overcome  by  grafting  it  on  to  0.  Balfoori.  A  anion 
is  qnickly  effected,  and  if  grafted  dose  to  the 
ground,  It  vrill  be  covered  in  subsequent  repotting, 
and  as  the  stock  does  not  paeh  up  suckers,  none  of 
the  common  ohjeotiona  to  grafting  will  apply  in 
this  case.  Still,  it  can  be  struck  from  cuttings, 
though  not  nearly  so  reidily  as  the  others.  Be- 
tween these  two— C,  Balfouri  and  C.  splendens— a 
bylnid  has  been  raised  that  is  vary  generally  cul- 
tivated. This  is  O.  spedosum,  which  is  miudi  In 
the  way  of  C.  Balfouri,  except  that  tiie  inflated 
calyces  are  of  a  reddish  tint,  white  the  flowua  are 
deep  rose.  It  is  very  distinct  and  fioriferous,  but 
the  marked  contrast  between  the  colour  of  the 
calyx  and  corolla,  which  is  so  raominentin  C.  Bsl- 
foiui,  la  wanting  In  thia.— H.  P. 


FLOWSRING  CACTI. 

Ahdho  the  showiest  of  flowering  plaoti  at  this 
season  of  the  year  a  place  must  be  found  for  some 
of  the  PhyllocactnaM,  whose  large  and  bright- 
coloured  blossoms  are  totally  distinct  from  any- 
thing else  in  bloom.  The  demand  for  the  beat 
forms  of  fiowerinf  Cacti  appears  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease, and  it  is  very  probable  that  before  many 
years  they  will  become  very  popular.  A  grrat 
point  in  their  favour  is  their  tlmple  cultural  re- 
quirements, aa,givpn  an  ordinary  Rreenhouse,  thpy 
are  as  exsliy  cul'ivated  as  a  Geranium.  Tbeir 
freedom  from  insect  pesis,  loo,  ]s  a  desirable 
feature.  An  open,  ^anny  po>ition  m  ist  be  cHosen 
for  these  Cacti,  ns  apun  their  thnrauzh  ripening  a 
(rood  deal  of  t)>e  fatiirn  display  of  bloom  deppi  da. 
The  various  forms  claiming  pareotage  from  Cerens 
RpecloHisrimng  ara  among  thx  ahnwiest  of  all, 
notably  such  klrds  as  J.  T.  Peacock,  reised  bf  the 
Kenlle'iian  whose  name  it  bears,  and  diftrlbnted 
when  that  fHmons  collection  of  succulents  was 
offered  for  sil»>  at  Hr.  Peacock's  death — nbont  four 
years  ago.  C.  H.  Hovey  is  another  good  vviety, 
which  waa  awarded  a  flrst-olasi  oertifioate  hy  our 
Koyal  Honionltural  Socie^  in  I8t)2.  In  boih  the 
colour  of  the  flower  is  indescribable,  being  a 
blending  of  vermilion,  daszline  purple  and  violet, 
while  it  appears  to  be  of  as  many  different  tints  as 
the  standpoints  from  which  it  is  viewed,  4*hyl]o- 
caotos  delioatus,  one  of  Hesars.  V*-itch'>t  see' < lings, 
was  figured  in  Vol  XXXVI.  of  Thb  Gabdbh, 
The  fiowera  of  this  are  rose-ooloored,  qolte  distinct 
from  those  of  the  two  above  men^oned,  while  a 
free-fioweriog  and  beautiful  kind  la  Fhyllncactns 
crenatuB,  with  cream  coloored  flowers.  Most  of 
oar  larger  nurserymen  kerp  a  few  of  the  be»t 
variet'es  in  stock,  and  with  a  greater  demand,  no 
doubt  others  would  take  up  their  culture.  These 
CHOti  and  tbrir  allies  will  flower  more  or  less 
during  several  months  of  ihe  year,  for  even  in  the 
d»pth  of  winter  the  BpiphyUums  are  very  bright 
and  cheerful.  They,  however,  require  a  stove,  or 
at  least  an  intermediate  boose  temperature  to 
flower  them  at  that  season,  and  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  pretty  Eplphyllum  Uakoyanom, 
whose  beauty  at  Kew  was  noted  a  few  weeks 
since  in  Thi  GaBonr.  I  saw  the  specimen  re- 
ferred to  when  at  its  best,  and  it  formed  indeed 
a  charming  object.  The  flowers  of  this,  which  are 
borne  in  the  greatest  profodon,  an  of  an  orange- 
scarlet  colour.  H.  P. 


If  AREST  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Caps  Hbaths.  —  Several  varietiee  of  Erica 
ventrioosa  ara  now  being  brought  into  Coveot 
Garden  Market.  The  plnnta  are  veiy  well  grown, 
althongh  I  always  think  that  market  growers  do  not 
in  a  general  way  hrintr  this  class  of  Heath  to  snch 
perfection  as  they  do  the  winter  blooming  kinds. 
There  is  one  thing  I  have  often  rewkad  in  these 
ventricoMt  va^5e.g^tt„^50^(jg: 
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io  ooloor.  It  woold  fwpeat  that  market  growen 
are  not  acquainted  wftn  the  method  wblob  some 
experienced  exhlbiton  praotiM.  This  oonriets  in 
putting  the  plants  In  the  opm  air  Jort  as  the 
blooiDi  begin  to  open.  In  floe  weather  thej  may 
remain  exposed  ontU  the  blooms  are  well  ex- 
panded, but  arrangements  are  made  to  allow  of 
taking  tbem  in  and  ont  according  to  the  weather. 
With  this  exposore,  the  flowers  of  ventrlcoM, 
grandifiora  and  superba  take  on  a  rich  tint,  that 
thej  oannot  in  any  other  way  acquire.  The 
dinrmoe  in  ooloor  between  exposed  plants  and 
those  that  haVe  remained  nnder  cover  is  most 
striking.  When,  as  Is  the  case  In  the  majority  of 
market  gardens  where  Cape  Heatba  are  caltivated, 
tbe  plants  are  bloomed  in  span-roofed  boases  it  is 
not  ot  coarse  practicable  to  give  them  this  ex- 
posnre,  but  if  kept  in  frames  daring  their  blooming 
season,  It  would  be  easy  to  pat  a  rich  ooloor  into 
the  blooms.  Li^t  and  abondaot  TOotflatioD  do 
not  soffice ;  tiiere  most  be  complete  exposore, 
especially  to  the  night  air  shoald  the  weather 
allow  of  so  doing.  E.  Spencerlana  is  another 
kind  that  shows  the  same  defect  in  colour. 
At  its  best  it  is  not  very  bright  in  coloor,  but 
being  of  free  growth,  very  free-fiowering,'  and  of 
oampaot  habit,  it  finds  favour  as  a  market  kind. 
If  ^ven  a  ooteln  amoont  of  expof-ore,  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  heightened  considerably.  The 
yellow- flowered  Cavendishi,  one  of  tbe  finest 
market  Heaths,  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  in 
tbe  same  manner,  and  Id  the  case  of  white  kinds, 
their  parity  woold  probably  be  in  some  degree 
impaired.  Two  favoorite  Heaths  in  Covent  Gar- 
den are  persplonB  nana  and  veotricosa  coccinea 
minor.  The  latter  is  remarkably  attractive,  form- 
ing charming  little  compact  specimens,  which  under 
ib»  best  cnltnre  are  smothered  with  bloom. 

HTDBAHQU.  PAinCULATA  GBABDIFLORA. — 
Very  finely  grown  specimens  of  this  are  now 
brought  to  market  in  spring.  Plants  in  6-iDch 
pots  carrying  several  highly  developed  flower- 
heads  find  pnrobasers  at  l^ir  prices.  The  Ordinary 
Hydrangeas,  with  the  enormons  flower-heads  that 
oharaoteike  the  small  i^nts  grown  tor  Covent 
Qaiden,  are  too  formal  for  many,  bat  they  are 
wondeifally  effective,  and  illustrate  as  well  as  any 
plant  can  do  tbe  valae  of  the  r^alarand  jodloions 
application  of  stimulants  at  certain  periods  of 
growth.  To  bring  H.  panioclata  to  a  high  degree 
of  excellence  in  pots  of  small  dimensions,  very 
liberal  feeding  indeed  must  be  resorted  to  from 
tbe  time  the  roots  tooob  the  sides  of  tlie  pots,  and 
the  sn[^y  of  moistorei  most  be  well  maintained 
in  a  hot  time.  In  the  London  market  gpudens 
Hydrangeas  are  rarely  grown  on  stages,  hot  on 
earth  beds,  as  it  is  then  much  easier  to  keep  the 
roots  equably  moist. 

Steawbebbibs. — The  outdoor  crop  Is  quite  a 
month  earlier  than  last  year,  and  the  long  period 
d  hot  sunshine  lias  brought  in  the  fruit  from 
forced  plants  very  rapidly.  Naturally,  tbe  quality 
of  house  froit  has  been  very  good,  hot  son  giving 
c<donr  and  flavour;  but  if  very  parching  weather 

Erevalis  all  through  tbe  sweUtng  period,  tbe 
erries  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  smaller.  Periods 
of  bright  son  with  dull  intervals  I  find  conduce 
to  weight  of  crop.  The  Strawberry  dislikes 
bdng  hurried  either  naturally  or  artificially,  and 
irith  a  daily  temperatore  of  from  S0°  to  100° 
the  berries  have  not  time  to  swell  to  thdr  full 
capadly.  There  were  few  days  with  me  for  a 
term  of  six  weeks  that  the  thermometer  registered 
less  than  90°  at  midday,  and  frequently  it  marked 
10°  more.  Mot  infrequently  at  4  p.m.  I  had  80°  of 
warmUi  with  foil  air  on  top  and  front.  The  worst 
of  ihii  TCty  hot  weather  Is  that  it  canaes  a  rather 
too  glatted  state  of  the  market.  In  a  time  of 
brisk  sale  this  does  not  so  much  matter,  for  tbe 
Strawberry  Is  a  fine  weather  fruit,  but  when,  as 
if  tbe  case  this  year,  trade  is  depreued,  more 
froit  comes  In  than  can  be  got  rid  of  at  remunera- 
tive rates.  The  Strawberry  being  so  perishable, 
unsold  samples  of  to-day  snfSsr  a  deterioration  of 
50  p«r  cmt  or  more  by  to-morrow.  It  is  tbe  fmit 
that  remidnB  onsold  that  scHnetimes  brings  the 
gzowcv's  average  retams  down  to  a  low  point. 

J.  0.  B. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


RHODODENDRONS  AT  DARLBY  DALE. 

Thb  best  and  hardiest  named  Rhododendrons, 
which  I  have  proved,  are  the  following.  Then  may 
be  other  good  kinds,  bat  I  hsva  new  seoi  better 
than  tbooe  I  hoe  name  :— 


Atro-rubrom 

Blsndysaom 

Concessom 

Earl  of  Shannon 

Uendeiwmi 

Jobar 

Lord  Derby 

llichoel  Waterer 

Mrs.  J.  Waterer 

Queen  Bertha 

Srayanom 

Scipio 

Crnentnm 


A  trosBngni  oenm 
Fanlkneri 
Fleor  de  Marie 

Bximinm 
Lady  Easthtroe 
Lady  EmUy  Peel 
MaffDificum 
Mrs  Fitzgerald 
Stella 

Sydney  Herbert 
The  Warriur 
Alarm 


ETereBtianom 
Fastnosnm  pleoom 
Frincesa  May 


Crimson. 

Barolayanum 

Broufrhtoni 
Cynthia 
Geranioides 
John  Waterer 
Lady  E.  Cathcart 
Lord  Palmeraton 
Mrs.  J.  Smith 
Ptincess  of  Wales 
Sir  Robert  Peel 
John  Gair 
Lilian 


Scarlet. 


Grand  Arab 

Kooquet  de  Flore 

John  Penn 

Lady  Armstrong 

Lord  Clyde 

Mammoth 

Mis.  B.  S.  Holford 

Qoadroon 

Toward! 

VesuTins 

Jacksuni 


Lilac. 

Leopard! 
Old  Port 
Albertoa 

White. 


ChunHHdes 

Mrs.  Jno.  Clutton 

Delicatissimom 

The  Queen 

Perfection  (Mason's) 

Fapilioaaceum 

Pnocass  Alice 


Blanche  Superb 
Mrs.  Standuh 
Coriaceum 
Minnie 
The  Bride 
Sultana 

Cancanonm  albom 
Eugenie 

PurpFtf  or  t-tfry  dark  ons». 

Sir  J.  Whitwortb  Rosalis 

Blattnm  Nero 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Copemicum 

There  are  many  sorts  left  oot.  Some  of  them  have 
poor  blooms  or  do  not  stand  the  winter  here 
very  well ;  others  have  neither  form  nor  comeli- 
ness that  we  shoold  desire  them.  The  best 
we  have  just  now  an  the  select  bybrlds  ;  they  are 
really  spletdld ;  some  equal  the  named  sorts 
for  laige  trusses  and  fine  form  of  flower.  We  have 
bad  some  nice  showers  lately,  tbe  most  rain  there 
has  beni  sinoe  the  b^lnnlng  of  March;  everything 
looks  beeh  and  green.  C.  Bbbveb. 


Conifor  planting.  —I  am  glad  yoo  are  attack- 
ing the  indtscriminate  planting  of  conifers.  To 
my  mind  our  English  landscape  is  becoming  most 
seriouaiy  injured  by  them.  I  have  for  years  ob- 
served this  more  and  more.  I  think  that  tbe  ex- 
tensive planting  even  of  Larohes  has  done  mocb 
to  disfignre  the  English  country-sides,  where  these 
trees  are  naturally  ont  of  place.  For  instance,  the 
slopes  of  our  beautiful  Wiltshire  Downs  are  utterly 
mined  In  many  places  by  square,  dense  plantations 
of  Larch,  which  Is  at  home  in  rn^ed,  broken  hill- 
country,  but  utterly  inoongruoos  and  intrusive  on 
the  quiet  curves  of  our  turf.  The  thing  has  been 
quite  a  trouble  to  me.— Obobqb  H.  Enqlbheabt. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandifior*.— Al- 
though introdoced  nearly  twenty  years  back,  this 
distinct  and  valnable  speoUa  does  not  now  even 
command  that  attenUon  which  its  merits  deserve 
as  a  late  summer  or  antomnal  hardy  flowering 
plant.  In  any  garden  It  woold  commend  itself, 
whether  |danted  In  beda  by  Itself  or  as  a  fbre- 


gronnd  to  evergreen  shnibs  with  dark  green  toU- 
age.  With  such  a  background  to  it,  the  beaatifol 
white  trusses  of  fiower  are  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage, the  relief  afforded  being  exactly  soiled  to  it. 
This  Hydrangea  should  if  possible  have  a  moM 
place,  whilst  early  every  spring  it  shoold  be  hard 
pruned  back,  aftier  the  manner  of  dwarf  Hybrid 
Perpetoal  Roses.  In  this  way  it  is  kept  In  bounds, 
the  result  in  fiowering  being  also  much  mora 
satisfactory  than  under  tiie  let-alone  treatment. 
— H. 

Weigelas  In  a  msea.— By  far  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  of  planting  this  spring-flowering  sob- 
ject  is  in  a  msss.  Webave  tbe  varieties  rosea  and 
amabllis  growing  together  in  bank-like  form  on  a 
long  sloping  border,  backed  op  by  a  common 
lAnrel  hedge.  Tbe  de^  green  oi  the  latter  oon- 
tiasts  well  with  the  rosy  pink  of  the  Wrigelas. 
Both  sorts  are  this  year  flowering  at  tbe  same 
(imp,  which  is  somewhat  nnnsua!.  The  way  to 
get  an  abundant  crop  of  blossom  is  to  enmorsga 
the  plants  to  throw  ont  vigorous  shoots  annoaliy ; 
instead  of  catting  them  back,  allow  them  to  re- 
main their  foil  length,  and  U  ripened  tfaoroo^y 
tbe  growths  will  be  stoddedwith  oloom  right  opto 
their  tips.— E.  M. 

Golden  Heather.— The  intensely  bot  weather 
and  limg  continued  sunshine  Uiat  we  have  ezpni- 
enced  this  spring  have  caused  the  foU^e  of  most 
golden-leaved  subjects  to  be  of  a  much  richer  hne 
than  is  usually  the  case,  and  among  them  is'  the 
golden-leaved  Heather,  which  la  just  now,  where 
it  has  not  suffered  from  tbe  droagbt,  an  object  ot 
great  beauty  by  reason  of  its  richly  tinted  foliage. 
There  are  two  distinct  forms,  both  of  which -are 
very  beautiful,  one,  aurea,  being  of  a  rich  golden 
tint,  while  the  other,  onprea,  is  a  kind  of  bronsy 
orange.  Where  a  oollection  of  the  various  hardy 
Heaths  is  brought  together,  these  golden-leaved 
fonns  of  the  Henther  mnst  not  be  ovailoolEed. — ^T. 

The  Fire  Bnah  (Smbothrinm  ooooineom). — 
Every  year  oar  west-ooon^  friends  send  saoh 

beaotlful  fiowering  sprays  of  this  Sooth  American 
shrob  that  It  makes  one  long  for  their  deligbtfol 
climate,  for  we  have  really  nothing  among  sbruba 
hardy  in  the  London  district  that  for  brilUaacy  of 
c(doaring  can  compare  with  this.  In  Bootb  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  many  parts  of  Ireland  It  is  jnat  at 
home,  and  it  will  thrive  near  the  sea  coast. 
Though  in  general  appearance  very  unlike  its 
allies,  this  Bmbothrinm  belongs  to  the  order  Pro- 
teactte,  the  various  members  of  which  were  at  one 
time  far  more  popular  in  gardens  than  they  are  at 
the  present  day.  Though  well  known,  the  Embo- 
thriom  cannot  be  reguded  as  a  common  plant. 
Good  specimens  aro  by  no  means  oheap,  and  at  the 
sametime an noteasllyobtainedat nurseries.  Com* 
plaints  have  before  now  been  made  that  it  is  a 
very  difficolt  sobject  to  strike  from  cottings,  bat 
such  is  by  no  means  my  experience,  for  I  succeeded 
much  better  with  this  than  with  many  of  its  allies, 
Boch  as  Banksias,  Pro  teas,  Dryandraa  and  Hakeas. 
I  was  asked  to  strike  soma  strong  shoots  from  a 
plant  in  the  open  groond,  but,  as  anticipated,  the 
results  were  not  satlsfaotory.  Then  a  spveoimen  in 
a  pot  was  kept  nnder  glass,  and  the  weakened 
shoots  there  produced  struck  root  withoat  difficulty. 
They  were  taken  off  when  half  ripened  and  Inserted 
firmly  into  well  drained  pots  of  very  sandy  peat,  and 
^aoed  in  a  close  oase  In  a  warm  greenboose  (in 
fact  treated  exactly  as  greenhoose  Rhododendrona), 
with  the  result  that  in  three  months  or  a  littlo 
more  they  were  well  rooted. — H.  P. 

St.  Dabeoo'a  Heath  (MeDriesla  pollfolla).— 
Happily,  the  Irish  Heath  In  Its  several  forma  la  not 
very  pwtlcular  as  to  sdl,  and  then  Is  Utde,  thm- 
fore,  to  prevent  Its  being  planted  In  a  bold,  free 
way  either  associated  with  rock  plants  or  in  groups 
wltn  other  choice  shmbs.  In  a  bed  of  Heaths  that 
have  flowers  more  or  less  almost  through  the  year 
this  is  now  the  chief  feature,  and  it  lasts  In  beauty 
many  weeks,  as  the  blooms  open  in  steady  soooes- 
sioD.  Tbe  bells  are  moch  larger  than  titoee  of  any 
other  hardy  Heath,  and  a  groop  in  flower  is  d^ 
cidedly  showy.  In  addition^  the  type  with  Ita 
rich  porple-red  flowers,  tberp  are  j  ' 
Digitized  by 
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tinofe  varietie*  in  the  groap.  Ferb&pe  tbe  best  of 
all  l8  that  with  pore  white-flowen,  whilst  another 
has  flowers  almost  white  wltb  a  snspioioii  of.  pink, 
deppenlng  iDto  rosy  piuple  at  the  mooth  of  the 
flower. 


SHOUT  ^'OTES.^TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


A  good  variegated  shrub  is  Cornua  Spatbi. 
ltd  yeOow  sod  greoa  Tariegated  learea  are  bright  in 
colour,  diaUnot  and  attnctire.  It  is  qvte  one  of 
tbe  best  ahrnbi  of  its  kind  to  plant  jadic  oosly  in  the 
garden. 

Ceanotbus  divarioatUB  is  one  of  tb?  best  of 
thi*  geans  for  coveriag  ta'l  walls.  We  bitve  it  in  fall 
Dower  at  tbe  preuot  time  on  a  wall  fatly  80  feet  bigb. 
When  in  good  health  it  maked  ehcou  6  feet  long 
ui  one  HOKin.—E.,  Hant». 

Aralia  Maximowiosi.  —  This  sbrnb,  that 
one  sbouli  sea  more  of  in  gardeos,  attains  in  its 
Japanese  famne  a  considerable  beigbt.  'J'he  leaves  are 
deeply  lobed,  of  a  fine  grran  ooloar,  and  subtnqrieal 
in  a* pect.  A  mass  of  it  in  the  garden  might  be  formed 
on  the  ootskirtt  of  the  lawn. 

Spirsaa  eonftua.— I  grow  this  S^irea  in  tbe 
greenboose,  never  giving  it  more  beat  tban  is  afforded 
in  each  a  etractare.  It  Sowers  in  tbe  early  part  of 
April,  which  abowa  how  eisy  it  ia  to  get  it  intj  bloom 
ont  <^  its  ncmnal  aeawin.  Out  of  door*  it  opene  its 
blosaoma  from  the  middle  of  May  onwards. — E.  M. 

CeroiB  BlUquaatrum  (tbe  Jadas  Tree).— I 
never  saw  the  branches  of  thin  so  thickly  covered  with 
the  brightly  coloared  flowers  as  daring  tbe  post  month 
of  Apru.  The  pecul'ar  manner  in  which  the  flowera 
posh  oat  of  tbe  apparently  hard  bark  of  tbe  old 
Dranchea  is  very  atnuige,  yet  it  ia  a  fact  that  moat  of 
the  Uosaoms  are  from  this  part  of  the  tree.— £• 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Mat  25. 

Orchid  Committee. 

COMPABED  with  last  yeat'd  exhibition  there  were 
not  so  many  awards  made  on  tbe  present  occasion, 
bat  the  following  may  aU  be  considered  aa  ac- 
qoisitions  in  their  several  fatnilles. 

First-olasa  certificates  were  awarded  to 

C<BL0GT5B  Dataka,  of  wbloh  a  elngnlarly 
nnlqne  specimen  was  exhibited,  being  at  tbe  same 
time  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  ooltaral  skUl, 
this  beiog  tbe  second  year  sncoesslvely  in  which 
this  plant  has  been  produced  in  snob  flue  condi- 
tion. It  bore  DO  less  than  twenty-foor  S(dkes, 
maay  of  wUch  were  nearly  8  feet  in  length;  com- 
pared with  the  nnasual  length  of  tbe  spikes  the 
udividn^  flowers  are  small,  tbe  sepals  and  petals 
are  narrow,  and  of  a  yellowish  white  shade,  whilst 
tbe  lip  is  chocolate  with  beaatifnl  bars  and  mark- 
ings. This  species  Is  rightly  named  tbe  Necklace 
Orchid,  and  is  an  exceedingly  choice  plant  From 
Baron  Schiceder'a  colleotion  at  The  Dell,  Egham. 

CATTLBXA  HTBBIDA  WiLLUM   UtTBBAT  (C. 

Ifendeli  x  C.  LawreDceana).— A  handsome  hy- 
brid, the  plant  a  small  one  with  very  short  bulbs 
and  leaves  as  compared  with  those  of  its  parents. 
The  colour  of  tbe  flower  ia  that  of  C.  Lawrenceana 
somewhat  intensiSed,  tbe  lip  partaking  of  tbe  same 
parent  in  form,  but  of  a  rich  -velvety  orlmsoo- 
parple  shade ;  tbe  sepidi  and  petals  are  as  In  C. 
llendeli,  being  much  broader  than  in  Its  other 
parent.  When  this  hybrid  gains  more  vigour  it 
should  prodnoe  even  finer  flowers.  From  Mr. 
Monnao  S.  Cooksoa,  Wylam-oo-Tyne. 
Awards  of  merit  were  adjadged  to 

IflLTOHIA  TBXILLABIA  PBINCESSHAT,  In  whlcb 
tbe  distinguishing  characteristic  lies  in  the  lip, 
which  has  an  intensely  dark  maroon  blotch  of 
triangular  shape,  relieved  by  a  margin  of  white, 
beyond  whiofa  the  colour  was,  as  in  the  sepals  and 


petals,  a  pale  fleshy  pink— a  very  fine  variety  nn- 
donbte^.  Vrom  Uessn.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Odoktoglobsuu  WATTlAiniM  (H*rdy'8  var.), 
which  one  might  suspect  withoat  being  very  wirie 
of  the  mark  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  0. 
Inteo-purpareum  and  O.  Harryannm.  Compared 
with  tbe  latter  shown  near  to  it,  there  wa^  a 
marked  resemblance  both  in  the  general  contonr 
and  the  colonrlog,  the  lip  bdng  smaller,  dark 
chocolate  and  pale  yellow  the  prevailing  oolonrs ; 
tbe  BtroDgeat  apike  bare  fifteen  flowers.  From 
Messrs.  Saoider  snd  Co. 

Ljilia  PtJBPUEATA  NOBlUB.— A  richly  coloured 
form  in  wbioh  the  lip  Is  extra  large  and  broader 
than  usual,  the  sepals  and  petals  having  a  rosy 
porple  shading  to  a  marked  d^T««i  ^  ^>7 
variety  of  this  popular  Orchid.  From  Messrs. 
^der  and  Co. 

LiBUA  PUBPUBATA  ATBO-PITBP0BBA. — The  Con- 
trast of  tbe  intensely  deep  coloured  lip  of  this 
with  the  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  was  very 
marked,  tbe  flowers  at  the  same  time  being  of 
extra  size.   From  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham. 

Lalia  PUBPUBiTA  NiOBB.— Another  very  flne 
variety,  with  deep  rosy  purple  Up  and  pale  ro»y 
parple  sepals  and  petals,  the  flowers  well  pro- 
poruoned.   From  Mr.  J.  Cypher. 

Cattleya  Waskbbi  F0BM08A— A  rlchly  col- 
oured variely  of  this  flne  epecies,  tbe  individual 
flowers  of  extra  size  also.  From  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Shuttleworth  and  Co ,  Bradford.   

CYFBIFBDIUlf  VOLONTEAKUH  aiOABTBUUi 
which,  although  It  bore  but  one  flower,  gives  pro- 
mise of  beiog  a  grand  form,  the  flower  and  growth 
both  possessing  vigour  in  a  marked  degree,  tiie 
colouiing  being  also  more  intensified.  Frtnn 
Hessrs.  Hugh  Ixiw  and  Co. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

Bpidshdrtth  Cl^manum,  with  pale  oiange- 
coloared  flowers,  larger  tban  those  of  E.  radioaas, 
bat  tbe  same  section  ot  tbe  genus.  From  Mr. 
C.  J.  Lacas,  Wambam  Court,  Horsham. 

El<aal  OommittM. 
Fir^olais  oertificates  were  awarded  to 
Fbimqla  Rxidi,  a  lovely  white  species,  quite  a 
gem  in  its  class.  The  foliage  is  somewhat  after 
P.  Sieboldi,  but  smaller;  tbe  flower-spikes  are 
slender,  bat  erect ;  tbe  form  of  tbe  flowers  ia  bell- 
shaped,  oeiiberreflexing  nor  recurving,  being  tbree- 
qoarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  specimen 
exhibited  bad  been  grown  in  a  moist,  cool  spot  out 
of  doors,  proving  it  to  be  qoite  hardy.  From  Mr. 
O.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Wcybridge. 

Alocasia  Sahdbbiana  mobilis.— a  flne  and 
well-marked  Aroid,  with  broad  marginal  bands 
of  a  clear  silvery  colour  along  the  nerves  and 
outer  edges  of  tbe  leaves,  the  other  parts  dark  olive- 
green,  the  sagittate  edges  hardly  so  oonapicnoos 
ns  in  the  species,  whilst  the  faint  purplish  tinges 
here  and  there  are  the  result  of  injury  by  exposure 
rather  than  real,  not  bdng  peroeptdble  in  tbe  ma- 
tared  leaves.  From  U easri.  (tender  and  Co. 

Al^THUBIUM  CBYBTALLIHUM  F0LII8  VABIB- 
OATia,  in  which  tbe  variegation  is  irregular,  in 
some  cases  half  the  leaf  being  of  a  creamy  white 
colour,  whilst  the  other  part  is  of  a  dark  olive 
green  with  intermediate  shadings  or  marblings, 
jost  as  In  the  case  of  Alocasia  macrorrbiza 
variegata.  This  should  prove  an  acquisition  if 
constant.  From  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda,  Swan- 
ley,  Kent. 

ASPLBNIUM  MABQINATUM.— One  of  the  most 
distinct  new  Ferns  seen  for  a  long  time.  It 
bids  fair  to  be  a  plant  of  noble  growth,  abowing, 
although  still  young,  great  vigour  and  dlstlnctive- 
ness.  The  colour  is  a  pale  yellowish  green,  tbe 
fronds  being  entire  and  about  3^  inches  wide  at  tbe 
base  and  more  than  6  inches  in  length,  after  tbe 
manner  of,  but  much  larger  in  every  way  than 
those  of  A.  Incidom.  From  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dywm's 
Lane,  Upper  Sdmonlon. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjndged  to  the  following 
exhibits  :— 

Hbubbocauus  Apbicot,  partakluK  of  tbe 
character  of  H.  flava,  but  of  corsiderably  darker 


colour,  the  shade  of  which  is  denoted  by  its  name. 
It  is  a  self-coloured  variety.  poisesslDg  more  vigour 
than  the  species  alluded  to.  From  Mr.  Ydd, 
Clifton  Cottage,  York. 

Akthurium  Pabisibntb,  a  new  addition  to  the 
Soherzerianom  group  with  a  pale  flesh-coloured 
spathe,  and  tbe  spaiiz  some  shades  daricer  and  of 
medium  size,  quite  distinct  in  oolour.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Liwrenoe's  ooUeotion. 

Rhodoobndboh  Abibl. — Another  very  flne  addi- 
tion to  thejavanico-jnsminiflommraoe  of  hybiids, 
luiviog  rich,  clear  TOimrose-coloured  flowers  fully 
3  inches  across  and  of  a  wax-like  snbstanoe,  Uie 
trosses  of  good  six  3.  From  Mesan.  J.  Veltoh  and 
Sons. 

CiNBBABIA  HABITIHA  AUBBA  VABIBQATA.— A 
prettily  variegated  form  of  this  well-koown  old 
bedding  plant,  the  rich  golden  colour  and  the 
silvery  green  blending  together  very  well.  If  we 
are  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  form  was  exhibited 
(or  one  much  like  ii)  some  years  back  ;  whether 
it  be  the  same  we  can  soaioely  say  from  memory. 
From  boUi  Mr.  H.  B.  May  and  Messrs.  Sander 

and  Co.  ,    ^  ^ 

Cboton  Thomsobi.— A  showy  vanaty  of  robust 
growth,  with  traces  of  the  tn-lobate  form,  tbe 
ground  c(^our  a  rich  deep  gulden  shade,  with  bars 
of  bright  green.    From  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Dbacjesa  Lobd  Wolsblby.— a  very  promising 
new  variety  ot  as  vigorous  growth  as  D.  amablUf, 
iKit  possewiog  the  colours  of  tbe  old  D.  termlnaiis. 
From  Mesara  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sra. 

Ahabtllib  Lord  Bobebts.— One  of  tbe  reticu- 
lated f  OTms,  very  handsome  and  distinct,  the  ground 
colour  white  with  a  clearly  marked  star  extending 
th  ough  tbe  petals,  the  venations  being  of  a 
purplish  crimson  shade.  From  Messrs,  B.  8.  Wil* 
liams  and  Son. 

Vallota  pubpubba  dblioata.— a  very  pale 
flesh  self-coloured  variety  of  this  well-known  old 
plant,  qaite  distinct  in  colonr  and  very  pleasing. 
From  Hessrs.  R.  Teltoh  and  Sons,  Exeter. 

Oabbation  Mbs.  Setmoub  BonvBBiB.— a  most 
DTOmidng  variety  with  extra  large  full  flowers,  in 
oolour  a  pale  shade  of  apricot  with  the  edges  of 
tbe  petals  of  a  rosy  pink ;  it  would  no  doubt  be 
classed  with  tbe  yellow  ground  class ;  the  growth 
is  very  free.  From  Mr.  Martin  Smith's  oidleotion 
at  The  Warren,  Beokenham. 

Cabhatiojt  Thb  Chcbchwabdbn.— This  is 
without  doubt  a  true  Mvlmaison  with  bright 
reddish  scarlet  flowers,  very  large  and  full,  with  a 
delicious  perfume  and  true  Malmaison  growth.  As 
compared  with  this  new  variety,  the  one  called 
Mme.  A.  Warocque  i*  sim^y  wortUeas,  beiog 
rarely  seen  in  good  condition.  From  Mr.  Martin 
Smith. 

Gloxinia  Nbttbd  Qubbn,  which  is  quite  an 
acquisition  and  very  distinct.  The  growth  is  most 
vigorous  and  tbe  flowers  la^e  with  first-rate  sub- 
stance, being  supported  upon  stoat  footstalks ; 
the  markings  are  qoite  like  net-w(^  and  well  de- 
fined. Tbe  net-like  markings  anmnd  the  throat 
and  towards  the  edges  are  pearl-white  upon  a  rcsy 
purple  groood.  This  should  prove  the  forerunne: 
of  a  diatinct  section.  From  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Iteading. 

Begonia  Babok  Schbcbdbb.— A  decidedly  dis- 
tinct  and  free-flowering  variety  with  rich  orange- 
scarlet  fiowers,  very  full,  and  with  reflexed  petals, 
the  habit  of  Uie  plant  ezodlent.  From  Messrs. 
LaIng  and  Sons. 

Begonia  Mes.  Rbgbabt.— A  rich  yellow  with 
the  guard  petals  paler,  tbe  flowers  very  full  and  of 
globular  shape.  Stood  among  otber  good  kinds, 
Ibis  variety  was  very  prominent.  From  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Sons. 

Beqonia  Lobd  Bbookb.— An  extra  large  dark 
Bcarler.  v^  full  and  of  wax-like  snbstanoe ;  a  flne 
variety...  Ilrom  Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Bbgobu.  Ladt  Bbookb. — A  pale  salmon-pink 
{a  distinct  colonr),  with  fiowers  of  fine  form,  tbe 
plant  of  good  habit.  From  Messrs.  Laing  and  Hons. 

Begonia  Lobd  Llangattock.— A  splendid 
variety,  with  fiowers  of  extra  size,  each  measuring 
5  inches  across,  ia  colour,  a  deep^  crimsoI|4carie^ 
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Bkonia  Bsxut  Oeh.— a  lOM-ooIound  va- 
rietr  of  maoh  promise,  very  double,  extra  large, 
and  of  good  form.   FroorMr.  T.  8.  Ware. 

BBdONiA  ELEOA^  wUch  hsB  fringed  flowen 
of  mediam  size,  rery  fall,  with  a  white  oentre,  the 
rest  oC  tiie  petals  at  a  salmon^pink,  dlsttnot  and 
good.  From  Mr.  T.  B.  Ware. 

Caladium  Ibis  Rouqb,  with  foliage  of  a  deep 
rose  eolonr,  Tcined  and  netted  with  carmine,  an 
extra  floe  new  variety.  From  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons. 

Caladium  Hbs.  Habrt  Vhitch.— a  robost  ra- 
lietj,  tha  cidoDr  a  pinkish  red  on  a  white  groand, 
with  the  midrib  and  Teins  of  a  bright  oilmson. 
From  UeuTs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 

Robe  (bikqlb)  Cabmini  Fillab.— A  rich  car- 
mine coloor,  very  tree-flowerine.  Tha  Uoonu  are 
as  large  as  those  ot  R.  rngosa.  From  H essrs.  Fanl 
and  Son. 

Hose  (Swbet  Bbibb)  Aht  Bobsabt.— A  deep 
rosy  pink  Tailety,  very  distinct  amon^t  sever^ 
kinds  shown  with  it.  From  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams,  and  Co..  Salisbary. 

Datallta  fijienbis  blbqahb,  which  li  well 
defined  by  its  sab-speciflo  name  of  elegsns,  being 
a  traly  et^nt  form  of  this  fine  Fern,  with  light 
looking  fronds.  From  Messzi.  W.  and  J.  BlrlwD- 
head,  MaDcheBter, 

ATHTBIUH    FILUC  •  FOEHIKA   BBTlOnUH.  —  A 

beaatUally  orestcd  fonn  ol  the  Lady  Fera,  pale  in 
oolonr  and  of  elegant  growth.  From  Messrs. 
Birkenhead. 

NOTHOOLANA  MOLUB.— Quite  a  dwarf,  bat  very 
beaatifol  form  of  Cheilantbes-like  Rfoirtb,  with  a 
silvery  reverse  to  the  fronds.  From  Messrs. 
Blrkrahead. 

Dblpbikiuh  JoHir  Tbobpb.— A  noble  looking 
variety,  with  deep  rioh  Mae  flowers  and  well- 
defined  pore  white  ocntres  thereta  From  Messrs. 
Kelwaj  and  Son,  Langport. 

FOLTANTBUs  QiTEKN  YiCTOBTA.— Said  lo  he  an 
old  variety  re-lntrodnoed.  It  is  a  vlgorons  grower, 
with  lai^e  laced  flowers,  which  are  disposed  to 
be  semi-doaUe.  From  Messrs.  Cccker  and  Son, 
Aberdeen. 


became  the  manuer  and  In  1861  a  mt^etorof 
the  worlu,  which  tor  a  toog  time  baveDeencairied 
on  in  the  name  of  Samael  Barlow  and  Co. 

At  Stakehill  he  vras  able  to  resume  the  culture 
of  Bowers,  bnt  year  after  year  doing  so  under  in- 
oreaslng  dlffioaftieB,  owing  to  the  ra^  growth  of 
teotories  and  chemical  works.  The  task  Mr.  Bar- 
low Eet  himself  was  to  show  how  to  reconcile  high 
oaltare  with  the  requirements  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  it  is  only  those  who  know  the  Stake- 
hill  garaens  who  can  understand  something  of  the 
dlffioalties  he  had  to  encounter  and  conquer,  for 
in  this  district  the  atmosphere  is  so  fully  charged 
with  elements  hostile  to  v^etahle  life,  that  the 
surronndingcoantry  la  almost  bare  of  trees,  wliich 
have  died  u  large  numbers.  By  bringing  science 
and  observation  to  bear  upon  bis  gardening,  Mr. 
Barlow  succeeded  in  clothing  the  ground  with 
trees  and  shrubs  which  defy  to  .some  extent  the 
injurions  exhalations  from  cbemical  works,  and  he 
created  a  flond  paradise  amid  a  forest  of 
ohimney-shafta.  lure  be  grew  a  remarkable 
ooDeoUw  of  florista*  Tulips,  Camatim  and  Flco- 
tees.  Pinks,  Fancies,  Chrysanthemums,  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants,  Roees,  &c.,  and  bis  garden  was 
alwa^  open  to  the  inspection  of  anyone  interested 
In  flowers.  Mr.  Barlow  will  be  sorely  missed  by  a 
large  circle  of  Lanoashire  florists  and  gardening 
friends.  He  waa  one  of  the  most  gcneroos  and 
kindly  of  men,  doing  good  in  many  nnrsoorded 
wajs,  and  moob  symi&hy  fs  felt  tot  hla  widow 
and  his  adopted  dao^ter  in  their  great  bereave- 
ment. 


•eeasonably  warm  week  that  we  have  had  In  tno- 
oessioD.  Tuesday  night  proved  very  cold,  the 
thermometer  exposed  on  the  ]awn  indicating  6*  ei 
frost.  Even  freshly  planted  Dahlias,  however,  es- 
caped injury  from  this  frost.  At  1  foot  and  also 
at  2  feet  deep  the  teumeiatnra  of  the  ground  now 
(Wednesdav)  stands  at  69<*.  On  the  same  day 
last  yrar  the  readings  were  respectively  63°  and 
68°.  I  cut  my  first  Tea  Rose  from  the  open 
ground  on  Monday  and  the  first  Hybrid  Perpetual 
on  Wednesday.  The  Tefc  Rose  came  into  bloom 
seventeen  days  earlier  than  its  avmge  date  oi 
flowering  la  the  prevtons  taren  years,  and  the 
Hybrid  Ferpetnal  czaotiy  three  weeks  earlier  than 
the  aver^  Both  dates  are  the  earliest  that 
have  yet  been  recorded  bara— S.  H.,  Serkkamtted. 

Kr.  A.  D.  Webeter.-Owinjr  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Derby,  ws  kani  that  Mr.  A.  D.  Webrter,  so  well 
known  to  our  readers,  has  been  evMti  ss  wood 
msnager  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  hn  Wobura  sad 
other  estates. 


Obituary. 


MR.  SAMUEL  BARLOW,  J.P. 

Tbib  well-koowD  Lanoashire  florist  died  at  his 
residence,  Stakehill  House,  Caetleton,  Manchester, 
on  the  28Ui  alt.,  at  the  age  of  68  years.  Some 
five  wedca  azo  Mr.  Barlow  aoeldent^  fell  down 
Uie  stairs  of  his  warehouse  In  Manchester,  tweaking 
his  arm  and  receiving  a  severe  shock  to  the  oystem, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  mayor  of  the  nelghbooring 
boroogh  of  Middleton  and  an  alderman  ot  the 
Lancashire  County  Council,  besides  fllling  other 
pabllooffloes.  He  waa  the  president  of  the  National 
Talip,  the  Anricnla,  Carnation,  and  Pink  Societies 
of  the  north,  and  a  vioerpresident  of  the  Man- 
chester Botanical  and  Horticultural,  and  of  the 
National  Cbrysanthemum  Societies. 
.  The  whole  lifetime  of  Hr.  Barlow  was  associated 
with  the  garden.  Bom  at  Medlock  Yale  in  1825, 
the  son  of  a  clever  Lancaahire  botanist,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Horsfleld,  he  became  a  cal- 
tivator  of  flowers  at  seven  years  of  age.  Ooing  to 
work  at  the  bleaching  factory  when  quite  yoong, 
be  devoted  his  evenings  to  stady,  and  so  prepar^ 
himself  for  the  high  poeitiou  he  afterwards  attained 
in  the  commercial  world.  He  then  had  collec- 
tions of  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Fansies,  choioe 
annuals,  ko.,  and  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  he 
entered  upon  hla  career  as  a  Ooosehnxy  grower  1^ 
planting  a  selection  of  twenty-four  choice  niae 
varieties.  Two  years  later  he  had  a  o^lec- 
tion  of  Faniles  far  in  advance  of  anything  which 
had  been  seen  in  the  neighbonrhood.  -Leaving 
Medlock  Vale  in  1839,  the  family  removed  to  SaU  oid, 
where  Mr.  Barlow  was  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  a  garden  until  he  went  to  StakdiiU  to  reside  in 
1847,  bis  father  having  become  manager  of  the 
Meaohing  works  there.  Bventnally  &unnd  Barlow 


Public  Gardens. 


The  Inner  Temple  G-ardena.— By  permission 
of  the  treasurer  and  bencher*,  the  lener  Temple 
Gardens  will  be  opened  to  the  public  from  Thurs- 
day next  until  the  end  of  Augnst,  between  the 
hours  of  G  and  9  o'clock  In  the  evening.  Ttiis 
privilege  is  intended  more  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  yonsg  children  inhalating  the  sorronnding 
poor  nelgboonrhoods. 

A  new  public  paxk  at  St.  H«lexu.--An 
addition  to  the  means  of  enjoyment  and  recreation 
provided  for  the  people  has  been  seoored  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr,  Samuel  l^ylor,  who  has  presented 
to  the  inhaUtanta  of  St.  Helens  a  park  enclosing 
au  area  of  some  forty-five  acres.  The  total  value 
of  the  donation  is  esMmated  to  amount  to  not  less 
than  £7000  or  ££OCX>.  The  mayor,  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  townsmen,  formally  accepted  the  gift  and 
presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  generous 
donor,  who  in  a  few  vrell  chosen  words  expressed 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  being  able  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  town. 


Royal  Horticultural  fiociety.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultnrnl  Society  will 
take  place  in  the  Drill  Hall.  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  June  6.  Besides 
tha  nsoal  display  of  flowers,  plants,  fruits,  ftc.,  the 
members  of  tjie  London  Pan»y  and  Violet  Society 
will  compete  for  prizes  offered  in  the  schedole.  At 
3  o'clock.  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  will  lecture 
on  "  Hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas."  There 
wat  no  doubt  as  to  the  Temple  ehow  being  a  great 
success  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
an  agreeable  task  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that 
it  waa  also  a  financial  saccesa  The  receipts  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  imvioas  years. 

The  weather  in  Wast  Eerie.— The  rainfall  of 

the  sraing  now  ended  baa  been  exceedingly  light, 
rain  falling  on  but  seventeen  days,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  only  1^  Inches,  or  nearly  S  Inches 
less  than  the  average  for  the  same  three  months 
in  the  iNrevious  thirty-seven  years.  Daring  the 
same  thirty- seven  years  there  has  occurred  in  this 
neighbourhood  no  other  instance  of  any  consecu- 
tive three  monUis,  in  any  part  of  the  year,  being 
as  dry.  The  past  week  waa  the  nineteenth  on- 


Oncidium  apathulatum. — What  treatment  do 

too  advice  in  crder  to  indooe  this  to  UotHn?  I 
ave  fine  growths  well  ripf  ned.  The  i^t  koks  w 
perfect  health,  and  is  now  after  a  ^  long  reife 
beginning  to  grow  again,  but  for  t^e  third  year  m 
Baccession  there  is  no  sign  of  bloom .  I  have  grown 
it  in  the  ictermediate  bouse.  Ib  this  right?  Wiist 
treatmast  do  you  reconunend  ? — H.  MlLLLXOToM. 

Fanay  Bella  Duncan.— I  herewith  enclose 
sample  blooms  of  my  new  Paiuy  Bella  Duncan. 
It  Is  turning  out  a  peifect  gem.  These  are  from 
plants  that  have  been  in  Uoom  tm  a  month  oon- 
tinnousiy.  It  is  very  free  flowering,  robust  and 
dwarf  (6  inches  to  8  inches).— M.  Cuthbbbtton. 

The  Water  Oheatnut.— Can  you  gi»e_me 
any  information  'as  to  the  treatment  and  best 
time  of  year  to  start  the  Horn  Nut  from  CiliCondal 
I  have  had  one  given  to  me,  sappoaed  to  grow  in 
a  glass  simUar  to  a  Hyacinth  in  dight  heat.-AK 

Old  SUBSCKIBEB. 

*,*  We  suppose  yon  mean  the  Water  Chestnut 
(Trapa  natans}.— Ed. 


Names  of  plants.— 0.  Bennett.— l,  Dennstedis 
adiaotoides ;  S,  Aspleninm  erectnm ;  8,  Litohnxmii 
denticnlatai  4,  Aspleniam  Hemionitis;  5,  Dsnllii. 

pentaphyllaj  6,  Lastrea  hitpida.  Bon  Card.— Cw- 

not  name  from  leaves  only;  the  white  ClematiB  bad 
fallen  on  its  arrival ;  you  shoald  tend  it  to  growers  of 
these  piMts.—  Ctamlon.  —  Yellow  fnrm  of  L""^ 

canadenBe.  W.  Jf.— Alonros  intnsifoBa.— C.  Jf. 

— ViburDum  plioatum.  IFei/ord.— Escallonia  mlws 

Ingrami.  T.  E.  F.-CytisoB  Adami.  DooW. 

— Please  aend  better  Bpecimens. — —If.  Milne. — I«us 
Schilleriiuia. 


"The  Cardan"  Konthly  faTti.-niijmmialis^pf 
tuhtd  in  neatly  twumd  Konthly  Pari*.  In  tku  farm  »* 
eo/onrfii  platti  art  bttt  prtttrrtd,  atulU  u  mo*t  tutUtftfir 
reftTtnet  pnvioM  lo  tkt  i<tiw  iff  tht  Italf-gfarlf  rolwrna.  rrvt 
U.  6d.;  po*t  firr,  It.  W.  fWpffW  tt  ^  KrfiiMM* 
Oakdkn  /roM  i(*  tomtmnei-mini  to  (Tid  ftf  ISM,  farty-W  «Wf., 
priet,  cloth,  £30  12*. 

"Gardening  IllustraUd"  Honthly  ^rtM.-^Jt 

jounttU  U  jntbluh(d  in  ntatly  bound  Uontklf  farli. »  W*"* 
form  it  U  moil  luilabU  for  Tfffrmee prtviMM  to  Ul  W»W|f 

yearly  voluiaa.    Prict  bd.;  pottfru,  8d. 

'  Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  PavU.-T*i« 

publitked  in  ntatly  bound  MvntMly  Part*,  in  xKieK  for*  i(  ■« 
iHMt  •BifoW*  for  rtftrtnct  prtriovM  (s  (Ac  iuiu  (** 
cvlHiiMt.   Prict  lA.:  poitfru,  8rf. 

"  RiPdy  Flowers.'— 0'>'''f  dettriptim*  Iff  vpmrdi  *i 

Ihiittrn  hundrid  of  Iht  tnotl  oryiamtnlal  tpteit*,  trith  dirwft'H 
for  Ikcir  arranfnmrnt,  nUlv.rt,  de.  Fifth  and  Popular  Bditic*, 
It.;  pottfrtt,  \$. 

"The  Garden  Annual '  for  i8«S.  — Omtaiw  -fp*"- 
Mifal  litU  ^  aXl  Branektt  ef  tht  Hartindlurat  Tra*.  I'* 
LUU  itf  Gardtn*  and  Country  Stat*  (eontaining  ">w- flOOOJ  «(■'« 
6(«t  rtry  ear^llv  and  fxtfnnrdy  rtiri»ed,  and  art  admiM« 
be  the  iJiMl  eowpiiu  ever  pMbtUlitd.   Priee  U.;  by  pott.  It- 

Alt  of  Mtr  riadert  *rhi>  art  inttrttted  in  tA«  imprptmalfi 
cottage  howet  an  invited  to  help  w*  to  Mate  Cottage  ysri 
dening  tnom.  it  it  puUitkid  at  the  Tfry  lotetft  pn«  « 
meet  the  wait/*  of  tUettftir  %ehom  it  u  intmded,  and  »P'^'*'!; 
bt  K»f  ft»r  ((M(ritit(«m,>>*a  by  lltt  pMithrrt,  jlem*.  cW" 
and  Gmam*  iVLMif  ^^k^^&^^^t^ 
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Rose  Garden. 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 

The  exoeediog  value  of  this  grand  section  is 
more  than  ever  exemplified  by  their  behavioar 
during  the  present  spring.  While  the  large 
number  and  variety  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are 
scarcely  showing  a  bloom,  many  of  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes  are  already  in  full  flover.  The 
idea  as  to  these  sections  being  more  tender  than 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  now  quite  ex- 
ploded ;  in  fact,  when  grown  as  dwarfs  I  believe 
them  considerably  the  hardier  of  the  two. 
Even  as  standards  their  vitality  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Hybrid  Pnpetnal  claas  taken  gener- 
ally. With  such  a  vast  number  of  varieties  it 
is,  c{  coutae,  ea^y  to  ohoose  a  lew  from  Mwdi 
aeolion  which  would  seem  to  refute  this  idra  ; 
but  speaking  of  Uie  two  seetaona  in  the  bulk,  I 
believe  the  Teas  to  be  the  hardier.  Teas  and  Nois- 
ettes oommoioe  to  grow  earlier  than  the  others, 
and  also  keep  on  later  in  the  season.  Undw 
these  circumstances  they  naturally  get  more  fre- 
quently nipped,  both  by  spring  and  autumn 
frosts,  than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  This  has 
given  rise  to  the  impression  that  they  are 
tender.  Hvbrid  Perpetuals  not  only  hnak 
later,  but  tney  ripen  earlier  as  well,  and  are 
often  fit  to  aig  for  transplanting  and  potting 
by  the  end  of  September,  a  time  when  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes  are  invariably  in  full  growth.  On 
April  17  I  cut  the  lirat  bunch  of  Rcmos  from  the 
open.  This  is  almost  a  record.  The  plants 
were  in  a  sheltered  positicni  on  a  south- 
west wall  and  under  the  eavee  of  an  old  house. 
Sinoe  that  date  ihe  Teaa  on  walls  and  fences 
have  continued  to  yield  a  fair  and  increasing 
supplv  of  useful  blooms.  True,  the  Chinas  are 
equally  early,  but  thqr  do  not  possess  the  same 
weight  and  quality  nor  one  tithe  of  the  variety 
to  be  found  among  the  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
Throughout  the  whole  season  this  section  yields 
an  almost  iminterrupted  supply  of  flowers ; 
almost  before  one  crop  is  realised  mother  is  in 
the  bud  ready  to  expand,  and  while  no  blooms 
are  upon  the  plants,  the  young  foliage,  when 
clean  and  free  from  mildew,  is  in  itself  a  chann- 
ing  and  satisfying  feature.  We  cannot  do  with- 
out the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  we  could  far 
less  do  without  the  Teas  and  Noisettes.  In  the 
former  claas  we  alone  find  those  deep  scarlet, 
velvety  crimsou,  and  maroon  shades,  many  of 
which  have  a  most  delidoualy  oool  and  sweet 
fragrance  peculiarly  their  own.  But  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  withveryfewexceptions,willnotyicAd 
one  fourth  of  the  bloom  produced  by  a  Tea  or 
Noisette.  A  further  point  in  favour  of  the 
classes  now  under  notice  is  their  freedom  from 
red  nut.  Although  grown  side  by  ^e  and 
under  exactly  the  same  treatment.  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  often  entirely  denuded  of  their 
leaves  and  bloom  while  the  Teas  are  in  full 
growth  and  flower.  This  disease— red  rust — is 
very  puzzling  and  mysterious.  One  season  it  is 
not  at  all  troublesome ;  another,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  almost  parallel  year  throughout, 
we  find  it  so  disastrous,  as  to  practically  ruin 
all  chances  of  a  second  crop  of  bloom  from  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Another  strange  pecu- 
liuity  ia  its  attacking  the  so-called  Hybrid 


Teas,  i.e. ,  the  results  of  a  cross  between  a  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Perpetual— Lady  MaiyFitzwilliam, 
for  example.  It  afiects  these  almost,  if  not 
quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  true  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, 

Of  late  years  there  baa  been  a  good  deal 
of  oolour  introdooed  into  the  Teas.  While 
under  the  impression  that  deep  coloured  Teas 
considerably  aetract  from  the  charms  of  a  col- 
lection, it  IS  certainly  pleasing  to  see  a  good 
prospect  of  ultimately  securing  a  race  of  deep 
red  Roses  having  the  useful  traits  of  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  Uooming  so  fireely  and  con- 
tinuously, witai  an  absolute  exemption  from 
red  rust 

Nor  do  we  find  the  great  benefits  of  Teas 
and  Noisettes  in  the  open  alone.  Under  glass 
they  are  equally  as  far  in  advance  of  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  for  general  usefulness  and  the 

groduction  of  cut  flowers.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
nest  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  seldom  seen  to 
much  advantage  unless  under  cool  greenhouse 
culture.  Take  the  grandest  of  yel£>w  Roses, 
Miar6chal  Niel,  for  example.  How  very  seldom 
do  we  see  this  in  perfection  when  growing  in 
the  open  ur.  La  Bonle  d'Or,  Ettnle  de  I^rou, 
and  others  of  similarly  doable  and  globnhur 
form  are  also  made  much  more  serviceable  with 
a  little  glass  protection.  Not  on  acooatttof  ten- 
derness in  any  way,  but  because  they  are  ao 
intensely  double,  that  unless  we  are  favoured 
with  such  a  hot  and  dry  snmmer  as  that  of 
1887  only  a  small  number  of  these  extra  double 
varieties  are  able  to  open  into  perfect  blooms. 
A  slight  shower  or  even  a  heavy  dew  is  quite 
sufficient  to  ruin  the  flower  at  any  point  after 
the  bud  begins  to  expand. 

Some  Teas  vary  somewhat  in  colour  when 
grown  under  glass  to  what  the  same  variety 
presents  under  open-air  culture.  If  forced  in 
any  way  or  slightly  over-shaded,  we  lose  the 
most  charming  part  of  their  colours,  viz.,  the 
freshness  and  depth  of  bronzy  salmon  and 
yeUow  found  in  the  centre  of  many  varieties 
when  grown  in  full  aunabine  and  aeaiBted  by 
the  cooling  influence  of  night  air.  Other  varie- 
ties, Homdre  and  Marie  van  Houtte  for  ex- 
ample, lose  ttie  charming  rosy  tints  found  on 
the  outside  of  their  petau  when  grown  out  of 
doors,  very  seldom  having  these  tints  under 
glass.  Early  in  the  summer  and  late  in  the 
autumn  are  the  two  seasons  when  Tea- 
scented  and  Noisette  Roses  brinv  their  most 
useful  points  more  prominently  before  us.  As 
climbers  or  pillar  Roses  they  are  grand,  while 
for  supplying  a  choice  variety  of  button-holes 
no  other  flower,  except  Orcmds,  can  be  com- 
pared to  them.  Far  greater  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  than  in  any  other 
section  of  Roses.  A  most  convincing  proof  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  classes  for  them  at 
Rose  exhibitions  being  almost  annually  in- 
creased. Looking  back  a  few  years,  we  find 
two  classes  only,  eighteen  singles  and  twelve 
singles.  Now,  t^e  same  shows  have  classes 
for  twenty-four  and  eu^teen  treblea,  beaidea 
many  minor  classes.  Tbo  National  Rose  So- 
ciety also  holds  a  Tea  and  Noisette  show  annu- 
ally, and  at  the  last  metropolitan  show,  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  there  were  quite  as  many 
blooms  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  stM^ed  as  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetoals.  Doubtless  this  is  caused 
by  the  greater  number  of  good  flowers  a  Tea 
will  [uroduce  compared  to  a  Hybrid  Perpeto^, 
and  this  is  another  point  in  their  favour.  We 
all  like  to  grow  ana  see  a  good  flower,  and  if 
quantity  can  be  had  combined  with  quality,  so 
much  the  better.  With  a  little  care  in  selec- 
tion this  most  desirable  end  is  easily  secured. 

It  matters  very  little  what  soil  the  Teas  are 
grown  in,  they  being  equally  at  home  in  a  dry 


sandy  soil  and  in  almost  a  stiff  day.    The  only 
difierence  I  would  make  would  be  to  have  them 
woriced  upon  the  seedling  Brier  for  light  soils, 
and  the  catting  Brier,  or  short  hedge  Brier,  for 
stiff,  dayeiy  soils.    It  muk  also  be  borne  in 
mind  thata  Rose  worked  on  the  seedling  Brier 
and  transplanted,  necessarily  has  its  roots 
damaged  and  cut  sufficiently  to  rob  them  of 
much  of  their  seedline  and  deep-rooting  charac- 
ter. In  fact,  a  transplanted  seedling  differs  but 
little  from  a  struck  or  cutting  Brier  stock. 
Therefore  I  would  prick  out  the  young  seed- 
lings where  they  are  to  remain  wid  work  the 
Roses  upon  them,  so  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  transplanting  at  a  stage  when  the  roots 
should  really  be  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
soil.    Depth  of  root  in  a  light  loam  is  a  con- 
siderable advantage,  especiuly  durif^;  such  a 
season  as  the  present    In  a  stiff  and  naturally 
colder  soil  the  roots  will  do  much  better  nearer 
the  surface,  uid  as  cutting  Briers  have  a  greater 
tendeni^  to  root  in  this  direction,  plants 
worked  upon  this  stock  are  the  most  smtable, 
I  am  alio  very  much  in  favour  of  the  shorter 
growing  Teas,  especially  if  they  possess  a  droop- 
uig  tendency  like  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  Mme.  Bravy,  and  others  being  ciiltivated 
npMi  the  hedge  Brier,    When  these  are  about 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high  Roses  do  upon  them  re- 
markably well,  and  they  are  kept  juat  suffi- 
ciently off  the  ground  to  be  clear  of  dizt  during 
rainy  or  stormy  weather.    It  is  most  disap- 
pointing to  have  a  fine  crop  of  bloom  quite 
spoilt  by  what,  in  every  other  connection,  would 
be  a  most  welcome  thunderstorm.   The  quality 
and  weight  of  the  blooms  will  not  suffer  from 
the  'Rosea  being  grown  on  the  short  hedge 
Brier;  indeed  I  have  gathered  many  <tf  my 
finest  blooms  from  plants  worked  upon  this  stock. 

Brier  is  by  no  means  the  ^oek  suitaUo 
for  Tea  and  Noisette  Boaea.  llio  Polyantha  is 
coming  much  into  favour.  Dundee  Rambler 
and  otheor  strong  growers  may  also  be  struck 
and  used  aa  stocks.  The  De  la  Grefferaie  is 
much  in  favour  with  me  for  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
William  Allen  Riehardstm,  and  Mardohal  Niel. 
For  such  strong  growers  I  find  it  swell  more 
fredy  to  the  Rose  growth  than  the  Brier.  In 
all  cases  when  planting  these  and  similar  varie- 
ties under  glau  I  have  found  them  do  better 
on  the  De  la  Grefferate  stock  and  to  be  con- 
siderably less  subject  to  canker.  I  will  close 
these  notes  ^  giving  a  dozen  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  Teas  for  general  purposes,  followed 
by  six  of  the  best  climbers.  Anna  Ollivier, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Ernest  Metz,  Frandsca 
Kruger,  Edith  Qifford,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Marie  van  Houtte,  The  Bride,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d*un  Ami,  and  Mme. 
Falcot  Climbers.— Mardchal  Niel,  I'ldeal, 
Williwn  Allan  Richardson,  Gloure  de  Dijon, 
Climbing  Peria  dee  Jaidina,  and  Oeline  Forea- 
tier.  XbDaxwooo. 

Anstrifttt  Copper  Brier  Is  among  our 

earliest  Boses,  and  cert^cly  cme  of  the  most  showy. 
It  invariably  flowers  well  with  me,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with  ladies.  Although  rather  fleeting, 
it  is  much  sought  after  in  a  cot  state  on  acconot 
of  its  charming  and  unique  shade  of  metallic- 
orange  and  rosy  copper  shadinga.  By  no  means 
difficult  to  grew,  thriving  well  wherever  Boses  are 
a  success,  it  is  strange  we  do  not  meet  with  it  more 
frequently.  HBrciBcmi,a  seml-donblaof  thePenian 
Briers,  Is  also  nlo^  in  Uoom,  and  a  few  standards 
are  just  now  very  snowy. — K. 

Bose  JSxxM.  Alfred  Oarrlere.— This  very 
fine  Bose  has,  i  fear,  been  overlooked  among 
the  hosts  that  come  and  go.  I  do  not  know  its 
origin,  and  whether  very  old  or  new.  In  no 
English  Bose  catalogoe,  or  in  any  of  the  best 
Fmch  lists  is  it  to  be  found,  but  it  appeal* 
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in  Mr.  W.  Panl's  "Rose  OardeD,"  and  Is  there 
Bpoken  of  aB  "  a  fine  climbing  Rose."  The  bash 
we  have  is  not  on  a  wall,  but  by  its  vigour 
one  can  see  it  woald  soon  oUmb.  In  this  season 
ot  early  Boses  Mme.  Carrifere  has  been  the  most 
vmuMB  ct  all,  only  ezoeptlng  Lamnrqne.  As  a 
bosh  it  b  laqre  and  handsome,  with  a  profusion 
of  glossy  leafage.  The  buds  are  long  and  pretty 
in  form,  of  a  delicate  flesh-wbite  shading  to 
salmon,  snUused  with  pink.  When  fnlly  open, 
though  somewhat  loose  and  fiat,  the  flowers  make 
A  &ie  display,  as  they  have  very  large  broad  petals 
and  meaBare  qnite  4  inches  across.  They  are  very 
Bweet-ioentnd.  The  bods  are  borne  singly  on  long, 
Rlender,  and  alnuMt  thomlesa  wood.— A.  H. 


OWN-ROOT  ROSES. 


Up  to  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  not  been  much 
in  favour  of  cnltivating  Roses  upon  their  own 
roots,  and  I  still  think  that  some  stock,  so  long  as 
it  is  a  suitable  one  tax  the  soil  and  the  variety  of 
Boae  to  be  ooltinted.  is  tax  bettor  vod  mora  UlMly 
to  give  satisfRcUon.  Many  grand  Roses  wonid  be 
practically  useless  imless  they  bad  the  additional 
help  of  a  stronger  foster  parent.  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, Louis  van  Houtte,  Horace  Vemet,  and  others 
are  all  too  weak  in  themselves  to  thrive  satis- 
factorily upon  their  own  roots.  Some  Roses  do 
much  better  on  one  atook  than  on  another ;  simi- 
larly some  lend  thenuelTes  to  own-root  caltnre 
where  others  fail.  It  is  onreasonable  to  expect  all 
to  do  alike  when  we  bear  in  mind  what  a  vast 
number  of  varieties  is  now  coltivatod,  their  dif- 
ferent chaiaoteristics  and  requirements,  to  mention 
nothing  of  the  variation  in  the  soil.  Bat  the 
objeot  ot  time  few  notes  was  not  a  discossion  upon 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  own-root  Roses.  My  aim 
waa  to  call  the  attention  of  readers  to  the  ftwt 
that  the  present  is  the  beat  time  of  all  tbe  year  for 
increasing  the  stock  of  such  varieties  as  thrive 
well  in  this  form.  Here  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  almost  all  Teas  and  Noisettes,  also  the  extra 
atrong-growiog  Hybrid  PerpetuaU  and  Bourbonii, 
will  do  fairly  well  upon  their  own  roots.  In  the 
open,  nnleaa  it  be  upon  a  warm  wall,  suitaUe  wood 
for  propagating  is  not  found  so  euly  in  the  season. 
Plants  under  glass,  however,  are  now  carrying  a 
grand  lot  of  wood  eminently  suited  for  cuttings. 
By  the  time  a  flower  has  matured  the  wood 
beneath  it  is  about  half  ripened.  When  this  has 
advanced  a  little  further  towards  maturity,  short 
loigths  taken  off  with  a  heel  or  cut  off  just  below 
B  leaf  wHI  root  readily  if  treated  as  advised. 

Prepare  a  few  5-inch  pots,  filling  them  with  a 
compost  of  half  leaf  soil  and  the  remainder  made 
up  with  sharp  sand  and  loam.  No  manure  of  any 
kind  should  be  used.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly 
and  stand  ifi  a  box  on  the  greenhouse  or  vinery 
floor.  Let  them  be  thorouglily  watered  at  first, 
then  k«)t  clot e  and  partially  shaded  from  direct 
son.  Choose  a  box  16  inches  to  18  inches  in  depth, 
then  lay  a  square  or  two  of  glass  over  it.  Or  the 
box  may  be  partially  filled  with  tbe  same  compost 
and  the  cattinga  inserted  In  this.  I  prefer  pots, 
because  superflaous  moistare  is  not  so  injunoDs. 
When  trimming  tbe  cuttings  do  not  remove  any  of 
the  leaves,  or  at  any  rate  only  slightly  redaoe 
ttiem.  If  at  any  time  the  onttings  get  dry  or  show 
signs  of  droofdng,  sprinkle  them  over  freely  and 
close  up  again  immediately.  It  is  fatal  to  allow 
them  to  flag.  In  about  two  months  they  will  be 
rooted,  and  may  be  gradually  inured  to  the  air  by 
removing  the  glass  at  night  for  a  few  times  pre- 
vious to  taking  it  off  altogether.  Now  pot  them 
off  into  4i-iiioh  rots,  using  the  same  compost, 
takiw  care  that  It  Is  of  the  same  temperature. 
Stand  back  into  tbe  box  again  and  keep  them 
close  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they  may  be 
treated  and  grown  as  ordinary  Rose  j.  Such  plants 
may  be  grown  on  in  pots,  or  they  may  be  turned 
oat  into  the  open  border  during  tbe  autumn  or 
ming,  I  advise  the  latter,  as  the  plants  will 
thrai  have  tbe  benefit  of  a  fall  summer's  growtffT:o 
establish  themselvee  before  winter. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  growing  weak 
TOrieties  like  Oomteaw  de  Nadaillac.  Ha  Cap-- 1 


cine,  &o.,  npoa  their  own  rooti.  Tbe  R(mm  moat 
suited  for  tbia  method  of  onltlTaUon  ten  thoae  n- 
sembllog  Mme.  Lam  bard,  Marie  van  Houtte  and 
Anna  Ollivier  In  bablt  of  growth.  Although  the 
strong  climbers  will  thrive  fairly  well  In  this  form, 
tbey  are  very  seldom  so  satisfaotory  as  when 
grown  upon  some  vigorous  stock.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  derived  from  own-root  Rosea 
is  the  fact  that  Hi  growUi  onanates  from  the  Rose 
proper,  and  there  are  no  doabta  in  t^e  amateur's 
mind  as  to  which  is  Rose  or  stock.  All  stocks  are 
liable  to  produce  a  few  suckers  occasionally,  and 
although  to  an  experienced  eye  there  is  no  diffl- 
oolty  in  reoogniaing  them,  many  amateurs  are 
oftmitlmea  in  doubt,  and  sometimes  make  the 
anfottnnate  error  of  cultivating  the  stock  with 
great  oare,  needless  to  say  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Rose  Itself.  This  is  the  sole  bratefit  I  see 
in  own-root  culture :  When  worked  upon  suitable 
dwarf  stocks,  many  Roses  will  posh  off  upon  t^eir 
own  roots  if  planted  as  deeply  as  they  onght  to  be, 
viz.,  about  3  inches  above  the  nnion  ot  Ooae  and 
stock.  This  is  a  derided  gain,  bat  the  plant  can- 
not do  wltfaont  the  nonruhment  anpplied  by  the 
stock  for  a  long  time,  and  in  tiie  majority  cases 
never.  Ridgbwood. 


Tamer^s  Orimion  Bambler  Bose.— Permit 
me  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  erf  others  (page 
434)  as  to  the  unique  beauty  and  most  substantial 
merits  ot  this  fine  new  Rose.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  at  Slough,  Earl's  Court,  ko , 
and  look  upon  it  as  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
tbe  rather  limited  class  of  everybody's  Roses  that 
are  destined  to  lighten  up  thonsands  and  tens  of 
tbonaands  of  gardens  and  landscapes  with  their 
brilliant  beauty  in  tiu  near  future;  for  no  true 
n»arian  having  onoe  seen  this  lovdy  rambler  can 
rert  content  ontil  be  posasasss  It  In  qnantity. 

Old  Boses  at  the  Temple  show.— It  is  a 

great  and  decisive  step  forward  to  present  these  (as 
noted  p.  463)  in  bold  masses  and  there  is  something 
like  a  return  to  true  Catholic  taste  in  treating  with 
equal  distinction  our  oldest  favourites  and  newest 
Sweet  Briers.  The  York  and  Lancaster  stiains. 
Persian  Yellows,  Austrian  Brim,  Hosa,  Scotoh, 
Damaek,  Maiden's  Blnah  and  otiier  Boaes  never 
had  a  more  brilliant,  as  assuredly  they  never  had 
an  earlier,  innings  than  this  year.  The  Austrian 
Briers  especially  have  revelled  in  the  drought,  the 
broiwe  tints  glowing  with  deeper  colours.  Harriaoni, 
too,  has  almost  hidden  its  leaves  with  its  crowded 
crops  of  gold.— F. 

Boae  I'ldeol  and  tiie  dry  early  sprine.— I 
have  been  looking  out  for  this  beautiful  Rose  to 
equal  in  vigour  and  luxurianoe  such  free  doers  as 
Fortune's  Yellow  or  Wm.  Allen  Richardson  if  ever 
it  were  likely  to  do  so.  So  £ar  what  I  hare  seen 
of  it  during  tbe  drought  has  been  disappointing. 
Exqaisitely  chaste  and  beautiful,  it  is  but  a  mode- 
rate grower.  Marie  van  Houtte  baa  run  three 
weeks  ahead  of  the  calendar,  but  has  kept  its  form 
and  colour  good  in  spite  of  the  drought— D.  T.  F. 

lAmarqae  Boae. — I  am  'glad  to  note  that 
"  A.  H.,"  Sussex  (p.  432),  has  among  Boses  in  May 
a  good  word  for  Lamarque  on  a  wall.  It  baa  been 
an  exceptionally  ^ood  time  for  this  useful  old 
Rose;  but,  take  it  as  an  all-round  Bose,  it  is 
generally  among  tbe  most  valoaUe  and  useful.  It 
should  of  course  be  grown  on  its  own  roots,  and 
then,  though  it  may  be  cut  severely  at  times  In 
early  spring  or  late  autumn-tide,  it  springs  up 
a^ain  and  grows  and  blooms  as  freely  as  ever.  If 
planted  on  a  rather  poor  and  dry  border,  it  is 
also  much  hardier  and  stands  the  cold  better. 
This  Rose  is  a  standing  protest  against  tbe  theory 
of  acclimatisation.  It  has  enriched  our  gardens  for 
many  years,  and  Is  not  an  atom  hardier  than  tbe 
first  day  it  enriched  oar  gardens  with  Its  beauty 
and  fragrance.  By  the  way,  it  almost  seems  that 
some  Roses,  notably  tbe  CloOi  of  Cfold,  have  grown 
more  tender  instead  of  hardier  as  the  years  have 
tolled  over  them.  How  else  shall  we  account  for 
the  virtual  diea^peamnoe  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  1 


This  ought  to  have  been  a  spring  that  would 
suit  It.  Has  anr  raadet  of  Thh  Qabdbh  good 
tidings  to  teU  of  the  Cloth  of  Oold  this  season  I- 

CALBDOHIOU8. 

A  more  &ee-bloomIn^  Bose  than.  Oloire 
de  Dijoo. — "A.  H."  is  mostly  so  cueful  and  correct 
in  his  notes  on  Rose?,  that  one  hesitates  to  correct 
him.  But  really  I  cannot  follow  him  when  he  sayi 
in  regard  to  EmiUe  Dupuy  In  particular  and  other 
nameless  members  of  the  Dijon  family  (p.  435), 
that "  tben  are  several  of  the  Dijon  race  more  free 
blooming  than  the  original  parent,  and  not  In  any 
degree  inferior  to  it,  wMle  some  would  declare  them 
superior,"  tec.  And  this  written  on  the  heels  of  tbe 
drought,  through  which  the  Qlolre  de  Dijon  has 
been  more  glorious  than  usual.  Why,  any  Bose  of 
the  Dijon  family  or  any  other  that.was  more  free 
blooming  than  the  original  parent  would  be  no  im- 
provement, bnt  the  reverse.  And  hov  ooold  "  A-  H." 
paok  them  on,  admitting,  whloh  I  do  not.  that  more 
fiowers  were  desirable  T  Why  almost  every  inch  of 
wood  has  had  its  flower.  How  could  more  be  heaped 
on  to  the  wood  or  branches  of  Qloire  de  Dijon  t— 
D.  T.  F. 


B0SB3  AND  PEACHES  IN  THE  SAME 
HOUSE. 

As  an  old  hand  alike  at  dual  and  single  caltnre  of 
Peaches  and  Roses,  I  read  "  I.  U.  H.*«  "  contriba- 
tion  (p.  434)  with  cara  It  has  not,  however, 
in  any  way  altered  the  oidnion,  fcrnwd  on  me  by 
many  years'  experience,  that  these  choicest  of 
flowers  and  most  luscious  of  fruits  do  best  apart 
To  do  Roses  under  glass  to  moat  profitable  purpose, 
the  cultivator  should  have  complete  control  over 
the  plants  at  all  aeaaona.  That  consideration  tHoM 
is  fatal  to  the  wisdom  of  rauning  the  two  plants 
abreast  from  dioice  In  the  same  house.  We  all 
know  that  that  and  many  other  combinations  are 
poaaible,  and  the  majority  ot  us  have  had  to  crowd 
all  conceivable,  and  not  a  few  inconceivable  things 
into  the  same  honsa  But  that  is  not  the  point, 
but  rather  whether  or  not  it  is  deniable  and  profit- 
able to  do  ao,  and  in  determining  that  qaesll<m,  it 
is  not  foir  to  assume  that  the  Peach  houses  are  to 
be  unused  unless  when  growing  or  ripening 
Peaches.  As  a  fact,  glass  houses  are  seldom  wludly 
empty,  aad  not  a  few  use  their  Peach  bouses  early 
or  late  in  the  season  for  Roses  in  pots  who  would 
hesitate  to  plant  a  crop  of  Roses  pertnanently  out 
in  them. 

Roiee,  Chrysanthemums,  FelargoniamaiBest^iu, 
Arums,  Salvias  and  other  jdants  in  pots  may  do 
UtUe  harm  to  Peach  trees  and  fettw  bat  slightly  tbe 
liberty  of  growers ;  but  permanent  crops  ofRoses  in 
the  same  house  are  widely  different  things,  and 
[nredispose  to  mildew  and  fiy  among  the  Feaohea ; 
whereas  the  trees  return  the  compliment  by  unduly 
predisposing  the  Roses  to  thripa  and  red  spider. 
Theae  are  obvious  objeotions  to  suoh  oombinatioiu 
lying  on  the  immediate  sutfooe  of  the  two  ontps; 
but  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  great  teiuAa- 
tions  to  sacrifice  the  one  crop  for  tbe  sain  oi  tbe 
other  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

And  where  is  tbe  benefit  1  "I.  M.  H."  will 
hardly  contend  that  more  and  better  Rosea  or 
Peaches,  or  more  of  both,  can  be  got  from  the 
combination  housea  than  from  houses  of  equal 
areaa  equally  well  and  carefidly  fnmiahed  with 
Peaches  and  Roses  separately,  l^en  where  is  tbe 
advantage  of  combining  them?  A  well-managed 
roaery  under  full  control  under  glass  will  yield 
Roses  almost  all  the  year  round.  Fcnoh  treta, 
however  fruitful,  will  ^eld  bnt  one  crop  a  year. 
True,  a  few  Roses,  such  as  Mat6cbal  Niel,  msy  do 
little  more  or  better.  That  may  help  fnmiah  a  logi- 
cal argument  In  favour  of  a  further  aeparatlon  of 
Roses  under  glass ;  assuredly  none  for  ranniog 
Roses  and  Peaches  abreast  In  the  same  boose 
under  soch  fixed  conditions  that  they  cannot  be 
separated.  Calidonicub. 


The   Bngllsb   FIoweF   Garden.— Atj^  Vina 
PtanU.    Third  MHtiM,  rtrimi,  wUA  «umy  new  lUwIratiMi^ 
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AN  OLD  TP:RRA€E  WALK  AT 
BERKKLEY. 

Thb  venerable  and  ruck-like  Berkeley,  like 
most  other  fine  old  houses  and  castles,  is  not 
without  its  lessons  to  the  student  of  garden 
design.  This  rough  terrace  walk,  rising  out 
of  the  situation,  so  to  say,  ia  garlanded, 
both  walls  anii  borders,  with  many  pretty 
plants,  and  has  not  a  trace  of  the  formality 
which  we  complain  of  in  the  newer  gardens 
made  by  people  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
pIant8,andcaremore  about  their  litUe frivolous 
ces'.gns  than  for  beautiful  things. 


Nemesia  strumou  Buttont.— This  la  a  vala- 
able  aiumal  for  growing  in  pots,  and  blooming  at 
this  season  ander  glass.  The  plants  from  Messrs. 
Button  and  Soon,  of  Reading,  at  the  Temple  show 
were  of  note  for  tbeir  brilliant  flowers,  the  pre- 
vailing coloor  orange,  bat  as  the  season  lengthens. 


miration  and  total  ignorance  of  what  this  new 
wall  screen  so  aniqae  and  pore  might  be,  and  dis- 
covered allatoncelt  was  Cratngos  Fjrrarantha,  whose 
coral  berries  are  so  well  known  and  greatly  ad- 
mired, bat  whose  flowers  were  perhaps  nerer  seen 
in  snch  high  perfection  before.— D.  T.  F. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SEASONABLE  CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Prbsuhino  that  the  bulk  of  the  plants  have  by 
bhia  time  been  placed  in  their  flowering  pots, 
they  will  need  careful  attention  as  regards 
watering  until  the  roots  have  finally  taken  hold 
(jS  the  new  soil.  I  note  that  there  is  a  tendency 
in  many  collections  to  paleness  of  the  foliage, 
which,  although  not  absolutely  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  plants,  is  not  pleasant  to 
look  upon.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  pale  col- 


This  treatment  cannot  fail  to  produce  unsatis- 
factory results,  as  such  water  must  chill  the 
roots,  especially  when  they  are  limited  in  quan- 
tity and  tender  as  well.    Even  where  water  is 

Elentiful  and  good,  [>ale- coloured  plants  are  to 
a  found.  The  reason  for  this  la  an  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  before  they  can  assimilate 
such  a  quantity.  The  remedy  is  to  withhold 
water  entirely  from  the  roots  until  the  leaves 
actually  flag  from  want  of  moisture.  In  the 
meantime  syringe  the  foliage  at  least  three 
times  during  the  day  with  tepid  water.  This 
treatment  refreshes  the  plants,  enabling  them 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  at  the  ropts  and 
induces  a  better  tone  of  colour  in  the  leaves. 

In  the  case  of  plants  cultivated  to  give  large 
blooms,  the  shoots  resulting  from  the  formation 
of  a  bud  at  the  point  of  the  leader  during 
last  month  are  making  rapid  progreas,  needing 
attention  now  in  securing  the  three  shoots  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  various  causes. 
Many  of  them  are  sending  out  surplus  shoots, 
not  only  on  the  branches  selected,  but  from  the 


An  old  terrace  vailk  at  Berkeley. 


greater  diversity  exists.  Those  from  seed  sown 
DOW  in  the  open  wilt  bloom  iu  the  Hammer,  and 
quite  a  variety  of  shades  will  be  obtained,  rose, 
crimson,  and  many  bright  and  showy  tones.  To 
get  the  plants  in  bloom  at  this  season,  the  seed 
mnst  be  sown  in  heat  in  February,  and  tbe  seed- 
lings potted  on  in  the  usaal  way.  The  Nemesia  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  showy  things  that  has 
been  introduced  of  recent  years. 

Three  old  useful  climbers.— I  should  like  to 
add  my  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  those  men- 
tioned by  "H.  J.  C,"  GrimstoD,  page  43.^,  bat 
especially  to  the  extreme  fragrance  and  value  of 
the  Lonioera.  In  these  days  of  glitter  and  glare 
this  and  the  other  favourites  named  by  yoox  corre- 
sponden^t,  the  Clematis  mootana,  and  the  ecarlet 
trumpee  Honeysuckle  are  too  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
All  thr  e  have  been  much  in  evidence  in  different 
towns  this  year,  flowering  with  unique  earliness 
and  profusion  through  the  drought.  The  white 
Lonicera  is  charming  in  bouqaets,  a  few  blooms 
even  giving  a  sweetness  more  refined  than  either 
Gardenias,  Violets,  or  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  Another 
beantifal  white  climber  startled  me  for  a  moment 
in  a  large  town  of  East  Anglia  the  other  day.  It 
covered  a  huge  gable  end  of  a  lofty  house  with  a 
dense  screen  of  white  from  base  to  summit.  I 
crossed  the  street  and  stood  musing  in  mute  ad- 


oured  leaves  are  the  result  of  mismanagement 
in  some  form  or  other.  It  may  be  that  the 
aoil  in  its  natur^  state  is  unauited  for  pro- 
viding that  amount  of  chlorophyll  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  perfect  leaf  colour.  In 
that  case  the  composition  of  the  soil  should  be 
altered  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Whore  planta  are  much  expoeed  to  cold  easterly 
winds  at  night  following  upon  hot,  sunny  days 
during  the  early  part  of  May,  when  on  account 
of  want  of  frame  space  the  plants  are  forced  to 
stand  out  of  doors,  this  treatment  will  account 
for  the  gradual  change  in  colouring  of  the 
leaves.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  provide 
temporary  shelter  until  a  change  to  more 
genial  weather  takes  place.  Another  source  of 
paleness  in  the  foliage,  and  probably  this  is  the 
most  common  of  ul,  especially  during  such 
seasons  as  the  present,  is  the  water.  In  many 
gardens  there  is  not  sufficient  provision  made 
for  softening  or  airing  water  coming  direct 
from  wells  and  water  companies'  pipes  before 
giving  it  to  the  plants.  During  such  a  long 
continuance  of  drought  as  experienced  this  year 
in  most  districts,  cultivators  have  been  com- 
pelled to  use  the  water  direct  to  the  plants. 


main  stem.  In  all  cases  the  plants  ought  to  be 
promptly  relieved  of  this  extra  strain  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  into  the 
selected  growths  which  are  eventually  to  pro- 
duce  the  blooms,  one  on  each  shoot.  Plants 
grown  in  bush  form  should  now  be  set  in  their 
summer  quarters,  where  they  will  receive  all 
available  sunlight  and  not  be  crowded  in  any 
way.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  specimen- 
trained  plants  of  all  forms.  If  suocess  is  to 
crown  the  eSbrts  of  the  cultivator,  the  plants 
muat  have  light,  air  and  room  for  development, 
BO  that  the  growth  will  mature  as  it  progresses. 

I  have  never  seen  the  plants  growing  against 
walls  in  so  promising  a  condition  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root 
and  an  occasional  washing  of  the  foliage  have 
induced  a  sturdy  and  vigorous  growth.  Where 
the  shoots  have  been  kept  fastened  to  the  wall, 
the  plants  appear  to  be  iu  just  that  condition 
to  give  satisfactory  results  later  on.  The  main 
branches  already  show  signs  of  making  their 
first  natural  break.  Limit  the  number  of 
shoots  to  the  space  at  command  and  not  to  any 
fixed  number,  out  avoid  overcrowding,  as  this 
tends  to  weaken  the  leaves  and  shoots  and  ren- 
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den  the  pUnta  so  much  more  liable  to  injury 
from  frost  in  the  autumn. 

Insect  pesta  are  very  troublesome,  I  find, 
owing  to  tbe  long  spell  of  hot,  dry  veather. 
Black  fly  la  the  wont  enemy  to  deal  with. 
Dusting  with  tobacco  powder  will  in  moet  cases 
rid  the  plants  of  this  pest ;  in  stubborn  cases, 
however,  recoune  most  be  had  to  dipinng  the 
points  in  ft  strong  solution  of  tobaooo  water. 
A  leaf-mining  maggot,  rimilar  to  that  attacking 
Celeiy,  will  very  soon  be  troublesome.  I  have 
never  known  a  eeason  when  the  plants  were 
free  from  it.  As  a  rnle,  at  the  middle  of  June 
it  puts  in  its  appearance,  and  quickly  disfigures 
the  plants  if  allowed  uninterrupted  progress. 
It  is  the  leaves  up  the  main  stem  that  are  first 
attacked ;  the  maggot  seoreteii  itself  under  the 
skin  of  tbe  leaves,  quickly  destroying  the  tiuaes 
and  giving  a  serious  check  to  the  plants.  Hand- 
picking  persistently  followed  is  the  only  effica- 
cious remedy  I  know  ;  either  squeeze  the  part 
of  the  leaf  where  the  maggot  is  seen  or  pick 
it  out  with  a  point  of  a  knife.  Another  pest 
that  Chrysanthemum  cultivators  are  often 
troubled  with  is  mildew  ;  this  is  perhaps  the 
wont  of  all  to  deal  wiUi,  and  nearly  always 
worst  during  dry  weather.  Although  sulphur 
Vill  destroy  the  gsrms  when  it  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  fuiwos,  I  {(refer  to  prevent  the 
pest  getting  a  foouiold  upon  the  leaves  con- 
stantly using  a  small  quantiW  of  a  mixture 
found  most  efficacious,  and  made  by  boiling  for 
twenty  minutes  2  Iba.  of  sulphur  and  2  lb*,  of 
lime,  which  has  not  been  slaked,  in  ten  qnarts 
of  water.  The  regular  dose  for  syringing  on 
the  plants  for  the  destruction  of  mildew  is  two 
wineglassfuls  of  the  mixture  to  four  gallons  of 
clean  cold  water.  As  a  preventive,  use  half  the 
mixture  in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  It  is 
oseless  to  syringe  the  plants  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  tbe  leaves  only  ;  every  part  snoold  be 
thoroughly  wetted.  If  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
eyringwl  with  the  mixture  weekly,  choosing  the 
evening  for  the  work,  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  (£em  free  of  mildew.  If  dr^  sulphur  is 
emmoyed,  that  of  a  Inown  colonr  ia  best,  as  it 
is  toe  least  objectionable,       E.  MoLyNKCx. 


NEW  CONTINBNTAL  CHBYSANTHEHUVS  OF 

1893. 

Ur.  H.  Shobhhitb'b  interesting  and  inBtmotive 
artitde  entitled  "  Chrjsanthemom  Balsers,"  which 
appeiued  in  Thb  Oabden  a  few  weeks  ago  (p.  307), 
is  a  gentle  rebuke  to  writers  in  tbe  hOTtteoltoral 
press  who  hastily  make  statoneiUs  without  first 
osoertaiQing  or  verifying  the  accuracy  o(  tiiem,. 
So  far  as  the  article  goes,  It  is  a  convinclDg  argu- 
ment that  the  French  growers  up  to  the  present 
are  a  long  way  from  being  played  out.  Perhaps, 
with  people  who  assert  this,  the  wish  ia  father  to 
the  thought ;  bat  they  must  remember  that, 
although  we  do  not  now  wholly  rely  npcm  Con- 
tlnentu  growers  for  our  new  varieties  beoaase 
raisers  of  other  nationalities  have  arisen  who 
have  sent  oat  large  Dombers  of  meritorloas  new 
seedlingB,  yet  It  does  not  follow  that  the  percentaee 
of  good  Continental  seedlings  is  vtiry  materially 
lessened,  and  still  much  loss  that  oar  Gallic  neigh- 
boors  have  ezhansted  their  resources.  That  there 
has  been  increased  competition  both  here  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America  these  past  few  yean 
Is  beyond  dispute,  but  it  has  rather  stimulated  the 
exertions  of  the  French  than  diminished  them,  and 
it  may  be  accepted  as  an  aoqnestionable  fact  that 
eveiy  year  'tiie  choicest  examples  both  of  American 
and  English  aeedlioga  are  diligently  added  to 
the  colleotioDs  of  Chrysantbemam  specialists  in 
France,  there  to  form  fresh  material  upon  which  to 
work. 

It  is  not  my  dealre  to  examine  critically  Hr. 
Shoesmlth's  nvloable  synopsis,  but  I  may  be  ez- 
cnsed  for  observing  that  If  eg  MerTilies,lnclDded 


in  his  list  of  French  seedlings,  was  one  of  the  late 
Hr.  John  Salter's.  This,  however,  does  not  reduce 
the  nambnr,  for,  as  Sylpbide  is  erroneoasly  classed 
aa  an  Ameriosn  vaii^.  that  shonld  take  the  place 
of  Veg  Meirilies  In  the  French  list.  The  twni^ 
two  French  Chrysnnthemams  enumerated  by  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith  can  be  referred  to  five  or  six  diffe- 
rent rsisora,  M,  Simon  Dfilaux  beading  the  list,  as 
he  Invariably  does,  with  nine  varieties.  H.  Loaia 
Lacroix  follows  his  eminent  compatriot  with  fiva 
H.  Rosaltt-Bonefaarlat  claims  two  out  of  the  num- 
ber, and  the  remaining  varieties  are  attribntaUe  to 
othor  growen  of  less  renown. 

The  American  list  is  subject  to  an  important 
reduction.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler,  Gloriosnm,Parltan, 
W.  Tricker  and  Miss  Anna  Hartshorn  are,  in  reality, 
varieties  imported  Into  America  from  Japan,  most 
of  them  haviog  been  thus  introdaoed  Ur. 
Waterer,  of  Philadelphia. 

It  will  be  within  the  remembrance  of  the  reader 
that  the  list  which  Hr.  Shoeamlth  worked  npon 
was  a  selection  given  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Shea.  What 
may  appear  to  some  growers  to  be  a  more  tho- 
roughly representative  list  will  be  found  in  the 
reoently  puolished  sohedule  of  the  National  Gbrr- 
santhemam  Society,  where  It  will  be  foond  the 
society  gives  the  oamea  of  the  leading  varieties 
staged 'at  their  great  show  at  the  Aqoarinm  last 
November,  and  if  that  list  be  submitted  to  a  simi- 
lar test  to  that  mentioned  above,  the  results  will 
come  oat  almost  the  same  aa  in  Mr.  Shoesmlth's 
analysis.  Forty-nine  Japnnese  Chrysanthemums 
are  enomerated  in  the  National  schedule.  Of  these 
seventeen  were  raised  in  France,  sixteen  in  Eng- 
land, eleven  ia  Japan,  and  five  are  of  traosatlantic 
origin.  Here,  a^rain,  M.  Simon  D£laux  leaiis  the 
way  with  six  varieties,  M.  Louis  Lacroix  oocopies 
the  second  place  with  four,  and  H.  Boucharlat 
comes  In  third  with  three  varieties. 

It  seems  to  bs  pretty  plain  from  two  soch  trials 
as  these  that  the  French  do  not  suffer  ^3J  com- 
parison, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  resolt 
of  an  examination  based  upon  the  actual  exhibits 
at  our  leading  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  will 
carry  more  weight  than  a  selection  by  any  one 
private  individual. 

One  reason  perhaps  wb^  some  people  think  the 
French  have  been  eclipaed  by  English  and  Ameri- 
can  raisers  is  tbe  very  small  number  of  Continental 
novelties  that  received  certificates  last  season. 
Only  three  French  varieties  were  so  honoored  m 
against  ten  in  t^e  autumn  of  I8!)l.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  sign  of  decadence,  because 
Bome  of  the  1891  varieties  are  hardly  yet  in  general 
onltivatioD.  Another  very  convincing  proof  that 
the  French  still  retain  a  prominent  position  among 
08  may  be  foond  in  the  N.C.S.  supplement  to  the 
offidol  catalogue.  In  the  selected  lists  of  all 
seotiona  therels  a  total  of  fifty-four  varieties  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  plaoe  as  show  fiowers;  twelve  of 
these  are  from  Frmob  raisers,  a  good  proportion  I 
consider  when  we  remember  that  the  lists  com- 
prise eight  different  sections. 

The  aggregate  of  the  Continental  seedlings  for 
the  present  year  la  certainly  not  below  that  of  past 
seasons,  especially  if  we  include  tbe  early  fiower- 
ing,  the  haiiy,  and  the  ordinary  November  fiower- 
ing  varieties  from  the  eight  or  nine  specialists  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  seedling 
Chrysanthemums.  About  300  is  as  near  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  lists.  Itia  noticeable  that  aome 
of  the  older  raisers  are  giving  place  to  newer  ones. 
Dr.  AudigQler,  MM.  Macary,  Laseall.  Baoo,  and 
Pertus^s  no  longer  figure  in  the  189.1  lists,  but,  on 
the  other  band,  strong  opponents  like  MM.  Calvat, 
Crozy,  and  Saatel  seem  to  be  taking  their  places. 
Such  men  as  MM.  Simon  D^laux,  Louis  Lacroix, 
Boucharlat,  and  De  Reydellet  seem  determined  to 
maintain  their  positions,  and,  indeed,  they  have 
long  been  distinguished  ornaments  to  Frwch  hor> 
ticalture,  and  English  growers  of  prize  Chrysan- 
themnms  would  have  had  bat  litUe  material  to 
work  upon  but  for  their  active  and  intelligeQt 
labours  in  the  Improvement  of  tbe  popular  Japan- 
ese Chrysanthemum,  labonn  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  provoking  fiorists  of  other  natkms  into 
compMing  with  them. 


In  the  annexed  list  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe 
novdties  are  almost,  as  Is  usual,  confined  to 
Japanese.  Here  and  there  a  pompon  or  so-oalled 
incurved  ai^ienra,  but  past  expexieooe  assures  us 
that  if  we  are  to  look  for  anything  worthy  of  our 
enthusiasm,  it  must  be  among  the  Japanese.  Aa 
to  nomenclature,  then  are  not  this  year  quite  so 
many  of  the  new  flowen  bearing  excessively  long 
names  of  five  or  six  words  each,  bat  then  are,  nn- 
fortnn^y,  several  instances  <rf  duidicate  names 
bdngnsed.  nOs  will  alwaya  be  a  tioable  witb 
Continental  seedHngs  until  the  N.C.8.  catalogue  is 
used  as  It  is  in  America.  Whether  this  h^my 
event  is  ever  likely  to  occur  in  France  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  bat  we  will  indn^  in  the  hope  that 
the  time  ia  not  far  distant,  for  it  would  be  a  mani- 
fest advantage  to  everybody  concerned  in  growing, 
raiaiug,  importing,  or  cataloguing  the  famous 
November  favourite. 

A.  Qrelet  (Crosy).— Ochre- yellow,  passing  to  coppery 
red. 

Alice  Lefehvre  (Crozy).— Ijong,  broad  petals,  rosy 
white,  tinted  amaranth. 

AUair  (Lacroix).— Japanese  I  long  petals,  purple- 
violet,  reverse  white. 

Andromide  (Lacroix).— Japanese ;  dark  red,  reverse 
atrinetl  old  Rold. 

Arian*  (lAcrmx).- Ji^miiese ;  broad  petals,  pure 
white. 

Armand  Battel  (Crozy).— Long,  broad  potalsj 
chrnme-yelloir. 

Ar»vne  Lffebvre  (CroBj).— Brood  petal',  parple- 
cli6stuut-red,  golden  referse,  centre  old  gold. 

Aiirore  Alpetfre  (Ciilvat). — Broad  pettlr,  ycUow, 
rose  and  red,  dwarf. 

Baron  de  Sandrana  (Crosy). — Broad  petals,  fine 
sulphur-yellow. 

Bayard  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  oraage-soarlet,  re- 
verse old  Rold. 

B^f'nice  (Laeroix).  —  Japsoeae;  amaranth,  re- 
vertfl  liKhter. 

Br^sUien  (Lacroii).— Jiiponeae;  loDff  petals,  dork 
gold  en -yellow,  centre  lightened  flame  colour. 

liuffon  (Laeroix).— Japanese ;  broad  potala.  goldon- 
rpd. '  eati-e  K^^lden -yellow,  reverse  chrome-yellow. 

Carenife  da  Soletl  (D^us).- Pompon ;  carmine- 
aiuarjntli,  tipped  white. 

Capitaine  P,  de  Suzzoni  (Croiy). — Long,  broad, 
drooping  petals,  brifclit  chrome-yellow. 

Vfi.  Alberi  (Boucliorlat). — Japanese;  broid  petals, 
torr.i-colia-rcd. 

rft.  iJnm'c/ti  (Boucharlat). — Japnneae  incurved  ; 
brond  petals,  orange-red,  reverse  dark  gold. 

Charlotte  (Culvat). — Lilac-rosc,  broiid  erect  petal?, 
dwnrf, 

Charme  Orirjinal  (D^laux). — Japanese ;  dark  golden- 
yellow,  flamed  red,  edged  dark  crimEon,  reverse  viuona 
old  gold. 

Comte  H.  de  Choiwul  (Croiy). — Incurved ;  brood 
concave  petals,  ochre-jclloir,  reverse  bhaded  cheat- 
nut. 

Comie  Pierre  Chandon  (De  Keydellet).— Long, 
broad,  incurving  petals,  golden-yellow,  stiiped  orange- 
red,  revcree  yellow. 

Cf>mtcs»e  de  Andign^  (Do  Reydellet). — Incurved; 
brood  petals,  light  purple,  silvery  rose  reveno. 

Comtetae  de  Qalbert  (Calvat). — Japanese  inearved ; 
roae,  tinted  yeliow,  petals  broad :  first-clsas  certificate 
N.C.8.  ' 

Comtesse  de  Maigret  (De  Beydellet). — laeurvcd  ; 
white,  tinted  yellow,  outer  petals  tinted  rose. 

Commandant  Slusset   (Calvat).— Carmine-parple, 
reverse  silvery,  long  drooping  petals. 

CcnteilleT'O^rtfial  Bai-arin  (Crosy).— Broad peta!s, 
garnet-red,  with  lighter  centre. 

Dr.  Chargclegve  (Bruant). — Incnrved|  light  car- 
mine, rcieree  silvery  white. 

i^r.  DeVai*  (lAcrdx).— Japanese;  dull  red,  reverse 
iifht  buff. 

Dr.  J.  Grange  (Calvat). — Broad  petals,  fine  yellow, 
dwarf, 

Iir.  ile\tnier  (Hoate).— Japanese ;  dark  red,  reverse 
and  tips  cfarome-yeOow,  dwaif  andfr^e. 

Virectenr  Bamaby  ((>OEy). — ^Yellow,  edged  carmlEe, 
passing  to  carroine-nMe. 

Dahomey  (Lacroix). — Jspanese ; dark  red, centre  and 
reverse  old  gold,  dwarf. 

Echodti  Vcndomois  (De  Reydellet). — Ughtcormiuet 
poBiiing  to  white. 

Edoitard  Pyvaert  (Croity). — Semi  tabulated  petals, 
pnrplo-gamet-red. 

iinile  Mulnard  (Crozy). — Incurved;  parple,  with 
reveree  of  baff  and  old  gold. 

Emett  Caille  (D^laax)^sh^enone ;  gnSfd  petols 
rosy  straw,  centre  yellow.  |       y-v       i-v  I 
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EtoiU  de  Feu  (Crozy).'— Long  broad  petali,  rich 
flame  colonr,  baae  and  referse  onuge. 

Etoil*  d'Or  (De  Baydellflt).— Goldeii-;8llow,  abided 
green,  and  TaBt>ittd. 

F.  Weiland  (Delaaz).— Japanese  ;  doU  red,  shaded 
gtAd,  rererse  gold. 

Femmes  da  Trance  (Crozy). — Lilacfawn  and  car- 
tnine-rose,  tipped  lemoa-yollow,  reverse  rosy-lake. 

Feu  Failet  (HoBte).— Japanese ;  long  petals,  orange- 
red,  tips  and  rerersa  golden. 

Fille  d'Hoimeur  (Boocharlat).— Japanese;  lathor 
broad  petals,  pore  vhite,  parti;  shaded  roaa. 

Flore  (Hoste).— Japaaeaei  canary-yellow,  puaing 
to  oream'frbite. 

fbitmaue  (Uoste). — Japanese ;  long  twitted  petals, 
brownish  red,  edged  and  tipped  gold. 

Fovmaise  (Groay). — Burnt  cannine,  shaded  flame 
colour,  silTery  rererse. 

Q^tCSral  Dodds  (Laoroix). — Japanese;  long  narrow 
pefeU^  dark  red,  rereree  old  gold^  striped  red. 

01otre  de  5a»iM-d*^ude  (Lacroix).— Japanese ;  long 
broad  petals,  soft  rose,  with  oreamy  centre. 

CfuirUmde  (Hoste).— J^itneae ;  broad  petals,  white, 
■t^>ed  rose,  centre  cream. 

Henry  Jtxotot  fit  (Calmt).— Crimson-nd,  reverse 
gold,  broad  petals. 

Silda  (Laoroix).—Japanete  I  broad  petals,  lilao- 
rose,  tipped  lighter. 

Jfxcquee  Qobet  (Omiy).  —  Broad-pointed  petals, 
bright  porple. 

feanjean  ^De  Reydellet)- — Dark  carmine-red. 

Jean-R/mt  Chandon  (Crosy), — Long  broad  petals, 
ali^ihtly  drootnng,  milky  white,  lined  carmine. 

Joany  Sallier  (Crosy). — l4ong  drooping  petals, 
golden-yellow,  tinted  light  bronie. 

jtmon  (Lacroix). — Anemone,  ashy  pale  rose. 

Jules  Chretien  (Calvat).— Fai^e  with  silvery  re- 
TCTW,  flowers  as  largo  as  Mrs.  G.  Harman  Payne. 

L'Awle  (lAcroiz). — Japanese;  soft  roae,  centre 
white. 

Le  Orand  Bom  (Calvst).— Dark  old  r06e>  bronsed, 
broad  incurving  petals. 

Le  Ministre  Leon  de  Bruyn  (Delanz). — Japanese; 
long  petals,  canary-yellow,  flamed  with  red. 

Le  Pkare  (Bmsnt). — Dark  naitartiam-red,  Upped 
gold. 

Le  Jth^M  (Calvat).— Dauling  yellow,  broad  petals, 
dwarf. 

Le  T^trae  (Calvat)^ — Dark  cnmson-red,  reverse 
bronze. 

L^on  Faulquicr  (Boooharlat).  —  Japanese ;  broad 
petals,  crimson-red,  shaded  purple,  reverse  light  red, 
shaded  niJmon. 

L^on  TcBSier  (Boncharlat).  —  Japanese ;  broad 
petals,  chrome-yellow,  partly  shaded  parple. 

Leviathan  (Lacroij).— Japanese  i  long  oroad  petals, 
dark  violet-amaranth,  grey  reverse. 

Louis  Mayet  (Boncharlat). — Japanese  ineorred ; 
light  purple-red,  reverse  rose. 

Mme.  id.  Chatin  (Oalvat). — Fnre  white,  broad  in- 
carved  petals. 

Mme,  Ad.  Qiroud  (Calvat). — Carmine-rose,  darker 
towards  the  centre,  dwarf. 

Mme.  Ad.  Moullin  (Calvat). —Salmon-white,  petals 
long,  broad  and  drooping. 

Mme.  Alf.  Carriere  (Calvat).— Pearly  pale  manve, 
dightly  drooping,  laeiniated  petals. 

Mme.  Awan  Moet  (Croiy). — Long  petals,  golden 
yellow. 

Mme.  Avril  (Calfat).— Mauve  and  pole  yellow. 
Mme.  BoutreuB  (Bouoharlat).  —  JafaDOM;  broad 
petals,  bright  roae,  shaded  magenta. 
Mme,  Carbe  (Brunt). —Jqaneae;  broad  petals, 

norj  white. 

ifme.  Catherine  Lacroix  (Laeroiz). — Japanese  ;  long 
broad  petals,  pnre  white. 

Mme.  Cieufat  (Lacroix).  —  Japanese  j  amaranUi, 
speckled  white,  reverse  and  centre  white. 

Ifme.  Chandon  (Grosy).— Creamy  white,  with  flesh - 
colonred  base,  reverse  cream. 

Mme.  Ch,  Bolnt  (Crozy). — Long  broad  petals,  wlute. 

Jifme.  Ch.  Molin  (Calvat).— Pure  white,  long  droop- 
ing petals. 

Mine,  Choiivet  (Crosy). — Rosy  lavender, 

Mme,  de  Bellegarde  (Boaoharlat). — Japanese ;  brood 
petals,  rosy  pnrpie.  edsed  rosy  white. 

Mme.  S.Rosetfe  (Delaux).— Japanese;  broad  petals, 
rosy  white,  passing  to  pure  white. 

Mtne.  Qeorge  Vtbert  (Delaux).— Japanese;  dark  doll 
parpio,  passing  to  orange-purple,  reverse  stnw-yellow. 

lime.  Orassin-Delple  (Bmant), — Japanese;  ruby- 
red,  striped  and  edged  white. 

Mme.  Guetave  Bonn^  {(kUnt). — Long  oorly  droop- 
ing petals,  white,  dwarf. 

Mme.  Henry  Ferret  (Galnt),— Indian  oom  ycBow, 
dwarf. 


Mme.  H,  de  Fortamier  (Boacharlat)^apaneae ; 
broad  petals,  ivory  wliite. 

Mme,  Jaeqvee  Boucher  (Croay).— Broad  petals, 
br^tht  anurantb,  rererse  nlvery. 

Mme.  Julee  Oautier  (Groiy).— Broad  petals,  rose, 
with  carmine  edge. 

Mme.  la  Baronne  d'Eichtal  (Dflaax).— Japanese ; 
broad  petals,  rod,  with  old  gold  reverse. 

Mme.  la  ComtenBe  Damremont  (De  Reydellot).— Ja- 
panese ;  long  broad  petalv,  light  sulphur-yellow, 
cootre  rosy,  lighter  reverse. 

Mme.  la  Ducheste  d'Utis  (De  Reydellet).— Long 
broad  petals,  pnre  white,  centre  giaeniab,  puaing  to 
creamy  white. 

Mme.  Laillault  (Bruant). — Carmine-mby-red,  re- 
verae  glazed  sUver. 

Mme.  L^on  Bourgette  (Bonoharhit). — Japanese ; 
long  petals,  ruby-red  and  old  gold. 

Mme.  Leopold  De'nri^e  (Lacroix). — Japanese;  long 
petals,  golden  yellow,  shaded  bamt  sienna. 

Mme.  Louise  Dreiet  (Calvat). — Pure  white,  long 
brood  petals,  dwarf. 

Mme.  Moitier  (Hoste). — Japanese;  early  twisted 
petals,  purple -violet,  speckled  white. 

Jlfme.  Patel  (Hoste).— Japanese;  silvery  mauve- 
rose. 

Mme.  Patry  (De  Beydellet).— Long  petals,  carmine. 
red,  rosy  reverse. 

Mme.  Paquier  (Calvat).— Kosy  white,  passing  to 
white,  fine  petals. 

Mme.  Rozain  (Boncharlat).— Japanese  incurved; 
broad  petals,  bright  rose,  edged  purple,  reverse  pearly 
white. 

Mme.  Vigu4  (De  Boyddl^).— Japanese ;  long  white 
petals,  tinted  rosy  cream  in  centre. 

Mme.  Zurich  (Galvat). — Amaranth,  reverse  ■Uvery, 
broad  petals. 

Mile.  Anna  David  (Hoste).- Flesh-roie,  spotted 

white. 

Mile.  Blanche  Rives  (Lacrcix).— J^ianese;  long 
broad  petals,  oreamy  white,  shaded  salmon,  centre 
darker. 

Mile.  SU»i  Boelle  (De.Beydellet).— Ughtaahyrose, 
spotted  carmine  at  tips. 

Mile.  Jeanne  JTontn  (De  Beydellet).— Brood  petals, 
white,  shaded  cream. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Poirault  (Bmant),  —  Long  brood 
petals,  bright  rose,  reverse  silvery. 

Mile.  Jeanne  Rev  (Calvat). — Creamy  white,  poising 
to  pure  white,  petals  incarving. 

Mile,  Juliette  Lumwre  (Hoste). — Japaneae;  brood 
petals,  pearl  white,  edged  rose. 

Mile.  Marthe  Viguier  (Grozy).— Coppery  tnbnlated 
petals,  tipped  garnet-red,  reverse  gold. 

Mile.  Poijerii  (D^Iaai). — Japanese ;  silvery  white, 
shaded  rose,  edged  dark  rose. 

JtfUe.  Pkilomdne  Claret  (lAcroix).  —  Japaneae ; 
broad  petals,  soft  rose,  tinped  white. 

Mile.  BoKy  Oallice  (Crozy). — Incurved  j  rich  flesh 
colour,  centre  greenish. 

MUe,  Th&ise  Pankouche  (Calvat).— Long  broad 
petals,  pure  white. 

Mile.  Victorine  David  (Bonchorlat). — J^anese; 
long  drooping  petals,  pnre  white. 

Marie  Frost  (Boucluvrlat), — Japanese;  bright  satin- 
white. 

Jfar^uise  Oaspard  de  Clermont-T<nuMrre  (Crozy), 
— DsLrk  sulphur-yellow. 

Marquiee  Qatpard  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  (De  Bey- 
dellet).— Japanese ;  light  lemon-yellow,  base  of  petals 
and  centre  golden. 

Jlfarttn  Cahwutc  (Crosy).— Broad  petals,  bright 
Adriuiople  red,  shaded  pu^le. 

if«ss  llanda  Drover  (D^Ianx).— Japanese  t  broad 
petals,  soft  canary-yellow,  ahadea  red,  reverse  golden. 

M.  Ad.  Oiroud  (Calvat).- Co^iery  red,  broad  in- 
curved petals,  dwarf. 

M.  Alex.  Trimardeaw  (De  Bejrdellet).— Olobolor 
flower,  broad  petils,  orange- red,  bpped  gold,  reverse 
yellow. 

M.  August*  de  Lacvivier  (Lacroix). — Japanese; 
burnt  sienna  and  gold,  passing  to  yellow. 

Jf.  Aug,  Perrin  (Calvat). — Japanese ;  lilac,  pale  re- 
verse, brood  petals. 

M.  CI.  Chandon  de  Briailles  (Grozy), — Dark  ohest- 
nnt. 

M.  de  Langle  (D^laoz). — Japanese;  broad  drooinog 
petals,  golden-yellow,  lined  dark  : crunsoa. 

M.  de  Mortillet  (Colvat).— Old  gcdd  and  orimMn, 
passing  to  violet. 

M.  Ferdinand  Dragon  (De  Beydellet).— Bed,  with 
reverse  of  old  gold. 

M.  Joseph  Bonnet  (Lacroix). — Japanese ;  brood  pe- 
tals, dark  amaranth,  reverse  sshy  white. 

M.  Lambry  (DeloQx).— Japanese ;  dark  golden- 
yallow,  flamed  red. 


M.  Maurice  Dalli  (De  Beydellet)  .—Eose,  lighter 
towards  the  centre,  which  is  tinted  yellow. 

M.  Norman  Davis  (Calvat).— Incurved ;  crimson- 
red,  reverie  golden-yellow. 

M.  Pankoucke  (Calvat).— Bright  yellow,  long  petals. 

M.  Pitiot  (Boncharlat).— Japanese;  long  drooping 
petals,  bright  light  yellow. 

jlf.  P.  Nicoll^  (Calvat).— Lilae,  reverse  golden, 
laciniated  petals,  dwarf. 

3f.  Richard  Dean  (Calvat).— Soft  rose,  tipped 
yellow. 

jlf.  TeMoud  (Calvat).— Red,  with  old  gold  reverie. 

if.  W.  E.  Boyce  (Calvat).— Incurved ;  yellow. 

Notaire  Bobiflard  (Crozy).- Broad  inoarved  pstals, 
gomet-red,  with  golden  reverse. 

Papo  Treive  (Crozy)  .—Bright  araarmth,  reverse 
silvery. 

Paul  David  (Crozy). — Mahogany-rod,  shaded  orim- 
BOn,  reverse  light  chestnut. 

PauUneite  (Hoate).— Snow-white,  dwarf. 

Paytagiete  Andri  (Croiy).— Fttrpje-garaet  red. 

Perle  Yii'ante  (DOanx).— Fompon ;  soft  roae,  centre 
white,  fimbriated. 

Pei*t  Ddlaw  (DAanx).^wu>MO  I  xoie,  leverae 
silvery  white. 

Pierre  Vriei  (Groay).- Long  droopng  petals,  brick* 
red,  shaded  crimson,  reverse  and  tips  golden. 

Piper  Heideieck  (Dllaux).— Japanese ;  pare  white, 
centre  cream. 

President  Antoine  Rivoire  (Bonchariat). — Japanese 
incnrvod ;  dark  blood-red.  reverse  gold. 

Prieident  Dalmae  (Calvat).— Dull  red,  orange  re- 
verse, broad  inonrvedjpetals, 

Pro/esseur  David  (Crozy).— Long,  broad,  stiff  petals, 
purple-garnet,  possing  to  carmine. 

Ren^  Oallice  (Crozy).- Long  petals,  buff  and  chesS 
nut,  possing  to  golden-rose. 

Senateur  MiUaud  (Grozy).- Fnrple-red,  lightened 
flame  colour. 

Soleil  de  France  (Boocharlat).— J^oneae  incurved  | 
old  gold  and  red. 

^Souvenir  d'Auberjeon  (Calvat). — OrimB(Bt-red,  wiOi 
straw-yellow  reverse. 

Souvenir  de  Jambon  (Calvat).— Grunson-red,  with 
old  gold  reverse,  long  drooping  petals. 

£foui-entr  de  Mme.  BvXlier  (Dttanx).— Japanese ; 
broad  petals,  velvety  dark  crimson,  listened  flame 
ooloor,  tips  and  reverse  silvery, 

Souvenir  de  Mme.  0,  Eynard  (Dtianz),— Ozinuon, 
red,  tipped  golden  ydlow. 

Souvenir  de  Mme,  Paul  Chandon  (Crozy). — Broad 
droo|»ng  petals,  creamy  white,  passing  to  pure  white. 

Sout'enir  de  Petite  Amie  (Calvat).— Pare  white, 
dwarf. 

Boyons  Bien  (Hoste),— Japanese ;  bright  [toppy-red, 
reverse  golden  rose. 

Triomphede  8t.  Laurmt  (Calvat),— Bright  ydlov, 
broad  drooping  petals. 

Trovhadowf  (Hoste).  —  Japanaae ;  oamiine  -  lake, 
atiwed  white,  dwarf. 

Yintva  (Lacroix).  — Japanese;  velvety  scarlet-red, 
reverse  gold. 

Willi*  Drover  (D^lonx).— Japaneae  inoarved  ;parple- 
amaranth  centre,  ailvery  balL 

0.  Hahxait  Fatitc 


Orchids. 


LMLIA.  KTBPUBATA  VARIETIES  FBOU 

BRUSSELS. 

I  HAVE  Teeetved  from  U.  linden,  of  Bniueb, 
a  box  containing  twenty-^ht  nwied  VMietiflB 
of  this  species.  All  are  bnght  and  bwutifiil, 
but  space  will  not  penmt  me  to  notice  all  the 
kinds.  Some  under  different  names  seen  at 
the  last  Temple  show  appeared  similar,  thns 
showing  the  confusion  which  is  likefy  to  aoome 
from  naming  all  flowerB  that  appear  amongst 
imported  plants.  Looking  at  these  as  a  whole, 
they  are  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  I  could  not 
have  thoujdit  so  many  fine  and  distinct-looking 
forms  cotddhave  been  found  amongst  Leelia  pur- 
purata.  I  will  describe  aiew  which  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  best.  First  of  all  comes  a  mie  flower 
caUed 

LALIA    PUBPURATA  TBtUWHAOT,— bas 

fine  Wie.ool0i5g|||fgiai^^iOf©@gt^  » 
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deepn*  shade  ot  the  same  ooloar.  Up  my  IvcgB  and 
of  ft  deep  Bhinlng  purple,  the  Mp  lk;htei  varied  with 
darker  lines ;  throat  jeMow  vwwd  with  deep 
purple. 

L.  PURPXTBATA.  FOBHoaA  is  a  very  similar  flower 
with  a  longer  lip. 

L.  PUBPUBAIA  DBLBCTA  la  veij  BhoWJ,  the 
sepals  and  petals  pore  white  with  a  narrow  mar- 
ginal band  of  rose ;  Hp  deep  velvetjr  parple.  the 
xpex  wUlte  flashed  wiw  rose  ;  throat  light  yellow. 

L.  PUKFUBATA  LOBATA  is  a  lara;e  and  dietinot 
flower,  measnrlnfT  upwards  of  8  in<mes  aotosa,  with 
broad  sepals  aed  petals  of  a  soft  rose ;  Hp  dark 
pniide  bordered  with  a  narrow  line  of  pale  rose  ; 
the  front  lobe  long  and  pointed,  tipped  with  losr 
Ulao ;  throat  white. 

L.  PtTBPURATA  Jvso  is  a  Smaller  flower,  bat  verj 
attraotlTe,  having  pnze  white  sepals  and  petals  and 
a  deep  porpUsh  crfmsoo  Up  maigined  mtb  white 
with  atriangnlar  blotoh  of  white  at  the  tip;  tbzoat 
tinged  with  yellow. 

L.  FUBPURATA  FAaTUOsA  Is  a  grand  flower,  hav- 
ing broad  sepals  and  petals,  which  ara  rosy  pnrple 
Telned  with  a  darker  noe ;  Up  large  and  of  good 
shape,  dent  orims<ai-manion  Uppea  with  lUao,  the 
throat  white. 

L.  PiTBpniLA,TA  HAja8TiCA  has  a  very  large  flower 
with  broad  sepals  and  broader  petals,  aU  ot  a  pore 
white ;  lip  very  laif:e,  the  front  lobe  very  long,  deep 
vi4^et-paqAe  bordered  with  white,  the  front  white 
Tdned  with  Tiolet-piirple. 

L.  PUBFUKATA  JoHANVji  is  a  fine  TMiety,  hav- 
ing pore  white  sepals  and  petals ;  Up  rich  pnridish 
mageota,  with  a  white  border,  the  uont  having  a 
laive  blotch  of  white ;  throat  yellow. 

L.  FUBPURATA  PULCHRA  is  a  very  attractive 
flower ;  sepals  and  petals  rose  colour,  with  darker 
lines ;  Up  deep  crimsoc-pnrple,  having  a  trlangolar 
blotch  of  creamy  white  at  the  tip ;  throat  creamy 
white  in  the  apper  part,  yellow  at  the  bottom. 

L.  PUBFDBATA  Ph(bbh  Is  a  psTticnlarly  charm- 
log  flower,  having  flesh-coloiired  sepals  and  petals ; 
lip  rosy  pari^e,  paler  at  the  tip;  throat  white, 
flnshed  with  a  lively  yellow. 

L.  FUBPURATA  FAflciifATOR  Is  another  distinct 
and  handsome  kind,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
a  deep  rosy  pnrple;  Up  n^lly  reddish  carmine, 
throat  golden  yellow. 

L.  FUBPURATA  JosEPHlM£  Is  another  hand- 
some and  large  flower,  the  petals  beaatlfuUy  Dodo- 
lated,  and,  together  with  the  sepals,  white,  soffosed 
wirh  rose ;  Up  large,  bright  rose,  veined  with 
parple. 

L.  FDBPUBATA  FBXBTAH8  has  the  sepsls  aud 
petals  white,  veined  with  rose ;  Up  large,  bright 
oaxmine-piuple,  paler  In  fran^  throagh  which  ran 
namcnms  carmine  veins;  throat  white. 

I  have  selected  the  above  Icinds  from  the 
number  sent  because  they  af^ear  to  me  to 
be  the  most  distinct.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
remaining  varieties  are  not  vaj  beautiful,  but 
tiiwr  can  be  more  often  met  with  amoogat  a  lot 
of  imported  plants.       Wk.  Huoh  Qown. 


Oattleya  Uouise.— A  fine  spike  beartiig  three 
flowers  comes  from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandadno.  It 
is  an  ezceUent  variety.  The  varirty  in  question 
measures  0  inches  across  the  petals,  ea^  petal 
being  sUghtly  over  3  inches,  frilled  and  undulated 
on  the  maigin,  the  sepals  moch  narrower,  with 
plain  edges,  the  colour  soft  satiny  rose ;  lip  large 
and  broad,  beautifully  frUled  round  the  edge,  rich 
orange  in  the  throat  and  at  the  sides,  the  centre 
of  the  front  lobe  magenta-crimson  In  broad  lines 
and  streaks.   It  is  a  very  fine  variety.— W.  H.  Q. 

A  new  Diaa  in  bloom  now  In  the  Orchid  honse 
at  Sew  is  named  D.  kewensis.  It  is  one  of  a 
namber  of  crosses  made  by  Mr.  Watson,  this 
hybrid  bdng  the  first  to  flower.  Its  parents  are 
Disa  gnuicUflora  and  Dlsa  tripetalcddes.  The 
seed  was  sown  two  years  ago,  so  that  there  has 
not  been  a  long  interval  before  the  period  of 
floweringr,  with  many  Orchids.  Disa  grandlQora 
is  the  mother  parent,  and  the  flowers  are  some- 
thing Uke  those  of  both  species,  reminding  one 
strongly  of  those  of  D.  Veitohl  raised  by  Hr. 


Seden.  The  flowers  have  qnite  the  ezpcenlon,  so 
to  speak,  of  that  hybrid,  but  th^  are  abont  half 
the  sise,  similar,  however,  in  colour.  The  prevail- 
ing colonr  is  rose,  and  we  lee  a  distinct  trace  of 
D.  tripetaloides  in  the  colouring  of  the  dorsal 
sepal,  which  is  white,  with  spots  of  rose,  the  lip 
also  spotted.  Bach  flower  is  about  1^  inches 
across,  and  several  appear  on  the  scape,  which  Is 
folly  18  inches  high.  It  is  thus  very  nee,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  idant  betokens  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  other 
seedUngs  flowering,  and  in  time  quite  a  colony  of 
hybrids  wUl  ham  been  gained. 


ONCIDroH  SPHACBLATDH. 

This  is  an  old  plant  which  I  am  asked  by 
"Orower"  to  give  a  few  hints  on  as  to  cul- 
ture, Jeo.  It  is  one  that  I  should  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  all  bwinners  in  Orchid 
culture,  for,  independent  of  its  free-growing 
quaUties,  it  makes  a  gay  and  showy  display  for 
some  months  in  the  year.  It  is  now  over  fifty 
years  since  this  plant  was  first  coUected  by 
Hartweg,  and  it  first  flowered  in  1841.  A 
BomewbAt  similar  plant  was  introduced  just  100 
years  ago,  and  called  O.  altissimum.  Indeed, 
I  sometimes  have  seen  this  plant  growing 
onder  the  name  of  0,  sphacelatum,  but  it  is 
not  BO  pretty.  I  do  not  think  the  plant  has 
ever  been  out  of  cultivation  since  its  first  in- 
Irodnctioni  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown  have  long 
caused  its  importation  to  be  discontonned.  It 
appears  to  be  widaW  spread  through  Hon- 
duraa,  np  throtieh  Oiutemala,  and  into  the 
•outhem  part  of  Mexico,  bat  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  particular  as  to  the  temfMrature  it  is 
subjected  to,  for  I  have  seen  it  grow  and 
flower  fredy  when  kept  in  the  East  Indian 
house,  and  I  have  had  the  same  species  do 
equally  well  when  kept  in  a  stove  or  inter- 
mediate house  ;  but  I  no  not  think  it  likes  the 
cool  house  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  one  of 
those  Orchids  which  thrive  best  in  the  stove 
with  a  mixed  collection  of  plants,  and  for  such 
a  position  I  would  recommend  it  and  also  the 
other  kinds  named  here.  They  should  all  be 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum 
The  pots  shomd  be  well  dramed,  be- 
cause in  t^e  growing  seaaon  the  plants  enjoy 
liberal  supplies  of  water  to  their  roots  and  uao 
overhead. 

O.  SPHACBLATUK  Is  ft  strong -growing  and  free- 
rooting  plant,  producing  oblong,  ovate  psendo- 
bulbs  and  somewhat  Inrge  strap-shaped  leaves  of 
a  rich  green ;  sidke  some  4  feet  or  6  feet  long, 
erect,  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  are 
bright  yeUow,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  barred 
with  chestnut,  the  yellow  lip  being  blotched  with 
the  same  colonr.  There  are  severtu  varieties. 

0.  HA8TATUU.  —  Another  free-growing  plant 
which  thrives  well  in  a  mixed  collection.  It  pro- 
doces  a  spike  some  5  feet  In  lengtii  and  bearing 
many  flowers ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  similar, 
hav^  a  yellowish  green  ground,  barred  trans- 
versely with  dark  brown. 

O.  FLBXUoauM.— This  is  another  old  and  well- 
known  species— a  universal  favourite,  from  its 
being  so  well  adapted  for  persooal  decoration.  It 
is  more  slender  in  its  growth  than  either  of  the 
species  previonsly  named,  bat  it  grows  weU  in  their 
company.  The  sidke  reaches  some  2  feet  or  3  feet 
in  length,  much  branched,  bearing  a  quantity  of 
bright  ydlow  flowers:  the  segments  raxlonsly 
spitted  or  barred  with  night  brown. 

O.  BXCAVATDM  Is  a  robust-growing  plant,  and 
good  varieties  are  very  beautiful.  It  has  stoat 
p  endo-bclbs  and  large  strap-stiaped  leaves,  which 
throw  up  a  large  branching  panicle  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  bright  canary  yellow,  varioosly  marked 
with  reddish  brown.  It  dnives  its  name  from  a 


deep  hoUow  at  the  backed  the  1^  at  Its  basfc  Some 
varieties  make  a  very  l<»ig  spike. 

O.  ALTissncuii.- This,  perhaps,  is  the  stnmgest 
grower  and  the  least  desirable  kind.  It  flowers 
neely,  so  that  It  alfords  ^teotj  ctf  cut  Uoom ;  in- 
deed, it  is  weU  to  have  a  plant  for.  this  parpose, 
as  it  prevents  the  flowers  of  other  speoimeDS  belog 
cat.  Wm.  Huoh  Gowkr. 


ssoBT  troTMA—osasiita. 


BpidAndrum  Titalliaum.  with  doable  flowers. 
— From  *'S.  Q."  I  ha*e  received  a  s^e  of  bloom  in 
whiob  are  three  BO-called  doable  flowers.  Tometbey^ 
ppar  to  be  malformations,  and  they  eertaiely  do  not 
add  to  the  beaaty  of  the  plant.— O. 

Onoidium  oonoolor.— A  fine  spike  of  bloom  of 
this  species  comes  to  me  from  Hogh  Black.  Thii 
aaaally  is  to  be  seen  in  bloom  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  now  we  have  it  the  last  week  in  May,  The  smka 
in  questaon  carriea  fifteen  flowers,  the  indinoosl 
blooms  being  large  and  of  a  good  clear  yellow.  Mr. 
Bltok  tells  me  the  flowers  have  bew  open  five  weeks. 
-W.  H.  G. 

Aerides  Lindleyanum.—From  the  Bev.  Hr. 
Way,  of  Warwick,  comes  a  very  fine  variety  o^  thii 
plant,  having  pare  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a 
rich  amethyst  lipi  It  hai  a  deUoious  perfume^  I 
am  told  the  plant  has  a  flne  branching  spike.  I  have 
frequently  received  this  plant  from  aboot  Ootaea- 
mund,  wbm-e  it  seems  to  be  found.  Under  culti- 
vation cool  treatment  suits  it  weU.  I  cannot 
imagine  whj  this  Aerides  has  been  so  much 
n^lected.— W.  H.  G. 

Orohtd  flowers  from  Hinckley.  —  Messrs. 
Horstand  Son,  of  the  Borbage  Narseries,  send  some 
Uiltonia  vexlllaria  blooms  for  an  Ofdnion.  They 
all  appear  to  be  good  l^ht  forms,  bat  nothing 
noteworthy.  No.  4  appears  to  be  the  beet  They 
also  send  a  flower  of  Ls'ia  purparata  blenbeimen- 
sis,  the  sepals  and  petals  rosy  parple,  the  petals 
much  darker ;  lip  large,  intense  deep  purple,  the 
tip  violet-rose;  throat  yellow,  regularly  veined 
with  dark  purple.  It  is  a  very  emdlent  variety.- 
W.  H.  O. 

IrfBlia  tenebroaa.— A  vair  snpeib  tvrm  cf  tUs 
beautiful  specdes  comes  from  tbe  Rev.  B.  Handley's 
collection  at  Bath.  Mr.  Kerslske,  his  gardener, 
says  he  thinks  It  superior  to  any  that  were  staged 
at  the  Temple  show,  an  opinion  with  which  I  qnite 
agree.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  of  a 
deep  rich  ohestnat-biown  in  colour,  whiUt  the 
large  Up  is  rosy  lilac,  heavily  stidned  with  dew 
maroon  and  vtined  with  the  same  colonr.  It  is 
the  liohest  and  darkert  tarn  which  has  hlthoto 
come  under  my  notice. — W.  H.  G. 


Vibtmium  plicattun.— I  was  interested  in  tbe 
note  from  "  A.  H."  in  Thb  Oabdbn,  May  27  (p. 
446)  on  this  Important  shrub.  It  is  not,  as  far  ss 
my  observation  .goes,  in  tbe  least  tender,  and  I 
have  seen  It  in  both  northern  and  southern  gar- 
dens. When  at  the  Kn^  HiU  norseiy  recently  it 
was  very  beantifal,  and  the  wonder  Is  that  sndi  a 
shrub — hardy,  remarkably  vigorous  and  veiy  free — 
is  not  grown  in  even  smiUl  ^dena.  A  large  bed 
of  it  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  is  one  of  the 
finest  things  one  can  conceive  In  the  late  days  of 
Hay  or  early  In  June.  This  year,  owing,  of  conisr, 
to  tbe  warmth  of  early  spriiw,  the  shrnb  is  hlomn* 
ing  before  its  usual  time.and innotafewinstances 
tbe  globular  heads  of  flowers  have  been  tonchcd 
by  the  frost,  whilst  they  are  also  smaller  than 
asaal.  This  ahrab  is  a  native  of  China  and  quite 
unlike  the  commcn  Gaelder  Rose,  which  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  gracefol.  T.  pUoatnm  makes  a 
spreading  growth,  the  shoots  wiry  and  dothed 
with  deep  graen  wrinkled  leaves,  against  which  the 
rich  profusion  of  flowers  is  in  bold  contrast ;  bnt 
it  so  free  that  when  in  full  bloom  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  see  tbe  foliage,  which  is  hidden  beneath 
the  surface  of  flowers.  >  The  nniart  aste  the  shrnb 
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men  at  Chisvick  is  Bach  a  position  is  coTered  with 
flowers— a  sheet  of  white.  Althoagh  nserul  for 
this  pnrpose,  however,  it  is  still  finer,  spreading 
oat  into  a  bash  in  the  open,  where  it  oharmB  one 
with  a  protosioo  of  flowers  in  early  snimner.— C. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
Watbe  in  tbe  Rock  Gardkn.— IV. 
(4)  Thb  Pond. 
Generally  speaking,  this  form  of  water  in  tbe 
rock  garden  ia  more  frequently  abused  than  any 


creases  their  ugliness,  but  also  produces  a  foul 
atmosphere. 

Vet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  well-formed 
pond  of  natural  appearance  may  be  made  the 
most  uueful  aa  well  as  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental features  in  a  rock  garden.  A  pond  so 
arranged  that  the  overflow  is  opposite  the 
plainly  visible  influx  will  never  be  stagnant,  and 
will  be  free  from  the  accumulation  of  the  filth 
ao  generally  found  on  the  surface  of  ponds.  If 
the  water  be  clear  it  will  produce  a  particularly 
charming  effect  by  reflecting  its  surroundings  of 
picturesque  rocks  and  banks  enlivened  with 


Margin  of  pond  in  a  rock  gariUn. 


other.  I  have  already  spoken  in  condemnation 
of  the  repulsive  circular  cement  baain  with  its 
water  squirt,  which,  however  suitable  it  may 
by  some  be  considered  elsewhere,  is  decidedly 
out  of  place  in  the  rock  garden.  Unfortunately 
ponds  of  regular  outline  forming  circles,  ovals 
and  even  squares  are  aa  yet  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct, and  may  often  be  seen  in  connection  with 
so-called  rock  gardens.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  also  find  ponds  whose  outline  is  faulty  by 
going  to  the  other  extreme  by  being  unduly 
contorted  and  twisted,  and  therefore  just  as 
unnatural  in  appearance  as  ponds  of  a  regular 
outline.  Both  kinds  are  most  objectionable, 
particularly  so  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
are  full  of  stagnant  water,  which  not  only  in- 


graceful  foliage  and  bright  flowers  of  many  hues. 
With  regard  to  utility,  too,  the  advantages  of  a 
pond,  however  small,  among  the  rocka,8hould  not 
be  under-rated.  Not  only  will  the  water  thus 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  be  found  excellent  for 
the  purpose  of  watering  or  sprinkling  the  rock 
plants,  but  the  cont^uous  evaporation,  eepe* 
cially  on  a  warm  sunny  day,  forms  tiie  best 
substitute  for  the  moist  atmosphere  surround- 
ing the  choicer  kinds  of  mountain  ptants  in 
their  native  homes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facility 
afforded  to  the  growing  of  choice  aquatics  or 
other  plants  enjoyiog  a  free  access  of  their  roote 
to  the  water. 

The  Shape  of  a  Pond 
should,  in  my  opinion,  depend  on  the  surround- 


ings with  which  it  is  to  harmonise,  and  we  can- 
not do  better  than  follow  Nature  and  study 
her  laws  of  the  natural  formation  of  ponds  and 
streamlets.    When  speaking  in  a  previous 
chapter  on  tbe  formation  of  a  natural  stream- 
let, I  pointed  out  that,  however  winding  the 
shape  of  the  streamlet  may  be,  its  banks  would 
be  more  or  less  approximately  parallel,  as  flow- 
ing water  diverted  from  its  natural  course  by 
coming  in  contact  with  a  rocky  promontory 
would  cause  a  greater  wash  on  the  opposite 
shore  and  form  a  concave  outline  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  abruptness  with  which  the  water 
rebounded  from  the  other  (convex)  side.  This 
natural  law  must  hold  good  with  equal  force  in 
the  formation  of  a  pond,  which,  i^ter  all,  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  streamlet  which  has  been 
widened  through  the  parallel  curves  of  the 
shore-line  becoming  more  relaxed.   This  we 
should  consider  when  forming  an  artificial  pond 
in  the  rock  garden,  abiding  by  Nature's  sim- 
plicity rather  than  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  fan- 
ciful shapes,  which  in  Nature  would  be  impos- 
sible.   The  shore-line  of  natunl  ponds  is  an 
almost  certain  indication  of  the  depth  of  the 
water  adjoining  it.    A  flat  or  gentiy  sloping 
bank  is,  as  a  role,  continued  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  at  the  same  angle  and  covered 
by  shallow  water ;  while  steep  or  rocky  banks 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  continued  under  water 
with  the  same  abruptness,  thus  causing  a  deep 
depression.    For  practical  use  in  t^e  construc- 
tion of  a  pond  in  the  rock  garden,  these  hints 
from  Nature  are  of  greater  importance  than 
might  at  first  appear.    They  teach  us  that  pro- 
jections in  the  shore-line  should  have  steeper 
banks  than  the  bolder  curves  of  bays  and  re- 
cesses, and  in  the  formation  of  a  pond  we  will, 
therefore,  do  well  to  face  mostly  such  steep 
projections  or  promontories  with  rockd,  leaving 
the  gentler  curves  of  flatter  shores  to  be  covered 
mostly  with  Grass,  enlivened  here  and  there 
with  groups  of  suitable  plants.    I  now  come 
to  the 

Practical  Consteuution  of  a  Pond. 

I  will  strictly  confine  my  remarks  on  this 
subject  to  ponds  in  the  h>ck  garden  only,  leav- 
ing larger  ponds  or  lakes  for  parka  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  ponds  here  to  be  considered 
will,  therefore,  in  most  cases  be  rather  limited 
in  extent,  which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  them  as  effective  as 
possible.  The  proper  place  for  a  pond  in  the 
rock  garden  is  natural^  at  the  lowest  level  of 
the  ground  at  disposal,  and  if  tliis  is  not  low 
enough  to  enable  us  to  give  the  banks  around  it 
the  appearance  of  sloping  towards  the  water's 
edge,  the  soil  must  be  excavated  to  ensure  that 
effect.  Nothing  looks  more  unnatural  than  a 
pond  on  a  high  level  with  rocks  and  banks  ad- 
joining it  on  lower  ground.  In  a  rock  garden 
which  is  to  contain  a  pond  the  position  and 
shape  of  the  latter  must,  therefore,  be  tbe  first 
thing  to  be  decided  upon,  for  being  on  the 
lowest  level  it  forms  a  fundamentary  basis  for 
the  subsequent  operation  of  building  and  ar- 
ranging the  various  groups  of  rocks  surround- 
ing it.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  parts 
surrounding  the  pond  should  be  the  first  to  be 
completed,  but  the  pond  itself  should  be  the 
starting  point  from  which  to  proceed  with  the 
marking  out  of  the  various  features  of  the 
work. 

In  marking  out  the  pond,  due  allowance  must, 
of  course,  be  made  for  the  rocky  projections, 
the  thickness  of  the  concrete  walk  at  the  sides, 
&c.  But  aa  this  allowance  would  apparently 
increase  the  size,  it  is  very  misleading  in  form- 
ing an  accurat-e  judgment  in  planning  the  effect 
of  the  surroundings.    My  plan,  therefore,  is 
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first  of  all  to  mark  out  the  exact  size  and  shape 
of  the  pond  as  it  is  to  appear  when  finished, 
not  marking  out  the  additional  excarations  re- 
quired until  the  j)rincipal  features  of  the  rocky 
nonps  and  their  distribution  in  the  rock  gar- 
dsn  baTO  been  designed  and  at  least  approxi- 
mately decided  upon. 

Cment  ooncrete  is  the  only  means  for  secnr- 
ing  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  small  pond  in  a 
thoroughly  effident  manner.  Ponds  with  ewtlv 
aides  waste  enormous  qnantitaes  oi  water,  and 
are  always  more  or  less  muddy.  Even  if  the 
mdes  and  bottom  hare  been  puddled  with  im- 
pervious clay,  the  result  is  not  alwa}^  satisfac- 
tozy,  for  sooner  or  later  the  sides  will  crumble 
away,  or  leakues  will  be  caused  by  rata  and 
other  vermin  digging  holes  in  the  clay  ;  often, 
too,  in  spots  which  are  the  least  accessible  ana 
tiierefore  the  most  difficult  to  repair.  On  the 
oUier  hand,  ponds  made  of  cement  ooncrete 
will  stand  for  generations  without  any  repair 
whatever,  and  as  not  a  vestif^eof  cement  should 
be  visible  when  the  work  is  completed,  there 
will  be  no  stiff  and  ugly  outline  exposed  to 
view  if  my  plan  is  followed.  The  great  trouble 
seems  to  be  the  shore-line  at  the  water-level 
where  the  slightest  ripple  of  the  water  when 
moved  by  the  wind  would  cause  a  wash.  To 
prevent  this,  many  people  carry  Uie  oement- 
woik  above  water-level,  so  as  to  be  plainly 
visible,  which  ot  course  is  most  nnnatoral 
in  appearance,  and  has  probably  led  to  the 
widely-spread  prejudice  against  cement-work. 
But  I  have  oitan.  seen  auoUier  still  more 
repulsive  method  d  seooring  the  shore-line, 
and  that  is  the  paving  of  the  margin  with 
pebbles  or  small  stones.  The  absurdity  of 
such  an  introduction  of  stiff  lines  into  what 
should  be  a  picturesque  rook  ^rden  needs  no 
comment. 


As  my  own  method  of  constructing  ponds 
differs  from  any  others  that  I  have  seen,  and 
as  it  has  Buocesfifully  stood  the  test  of  many 
years,  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  not  be 
amiss.    After  the  ground  intended  for  the 
pond  has  been  excavated,  taking  due  care  to 
maintain  a  winding  outline  of  natural  appear- 
ance the  sides  are  sloped  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  concrete  to  be  firmly  packed  agsmst  them. 
A  mixture  of  five  parts  m  broken  stones  and 
sand  to  one  part  td  Portland  eemcmt  will  be 
found  sufficiently  substantial  for  tiiis  concrete. 
A  depth  of  2  feet  to  3  feet  of  water  will  for 
most  rock  gardens  be  ample.    The  important 
departure     my  method  from  the  general  way 
of  constructing  ponds  consists  chiefly  in  setting 
back  the  concrete  about  6  inches  below  the 
intended  water-level,  so  as  to  form  a  step  or 
shoulder  6  inches  to  8  inches  wide,  slightly 
sloping  towards  the  outer  margin.   The  reason 
for  this  shoulder  is  obvious.    It  prevents  a 
hard  and  stiff  outline  by  providmg  a  firm 
resting  place    (6  inches   under   water)  for 
stones  and  turves  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
bank,  which,  thuB  oontinuad  below  water-level, 
will  hide  every  trace  of  cement-work,  and,  if 
well  arranged,  will  be  perfectly  natural  in 
anpeuance.   This  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
snore-line  is  also  a  perfect  protection  against 
the  washing  out  or  cmmluing  away  of  the 
aides  when  the  water-surface  is  moved  by  wind 
into  rniiding  waves.    No  ptart  of  the  cement- 
work  should  be  covered  until  it  has  been  made 
perfectly  water-tight.    When  the  rough  con- 
crete above  referred  to  has  sufficiently  hard- 
ened^ it  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
consisting  of  one  part  cement  and  one  rart 
sand  un^  quite  smooth  and  water-tight.  Thi 
shoulder  especially  must  be  carefully  cemented, 
as  othwwise  a  leakage  would  be  likely  to 
oocor.   Not  till  the  whole  cemented  snmoe 


has  become  hard  can  the  work  <A  masking  the 
cement'work  be  commenced.  At  those  por- 
tions of  the  shore  which  pipject  into  the  water 
this  masking  is  done  mostJy  with  stones  and 
soil  onl^,  providi^  durii^  the  progress  of  the 
work  suitaUe  places  under  water  tor  growing 
Water  Lilies  and  other  aquaUfls,  aoooiding  to 
the  sue  of  the  pond,  and  above  the  water 
plants  oi  a  senu-aquatio  nature,  and  suitable  to 
add  natural  grace  and  umplioity  to  the  mftr^. 

A  ms^n  ot  this  kind  is  represented  by  tlie 
illustration  No.  1.  The  wall  in  the  background 
of  the  illtutration  somewhat  mars  the  tout  en- 
semhU,  but  when  bidden  by  suitable  v^etation, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be  a  most  {^easing 
one.  At  tlie  recesses  or  bays  of  a  pond,  I  com- 
mence the  masking  of  the  cement-work,  not 
from  the  bottom  of  tbe  pond,  but  from  the 
shoulder  referred  to  above,  and  the  principal 
material  used  would  be  thick  turves,  such  as 
described  in  a  provious  chapter  under  the  head- 
ing of  *'  Grassy  Banks."  Tne  Grass  should  not 
be  neatly  trimmed,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
assume  a  semi-wild  character,  and  here  and  there 
we  might  introduce  plants  whose  roots  would 
have  nree  access  to  the  water-soaked  soil  be- 
tween the  turf  and  the  cement  above  the 
shonldar.  In  this  waj  the  water  margin  is 
rendered  so  nstnral  m  appearanoe,  that  tite 
presence  of  the  cement-work  underneath  would 
never  be  auspeoted. 

Any  parts  of  the  smooth  cemented  surface 
below  the  water-level,"  which,  through  very 
clear  water,  might  sometimes  be  visible  can  be 
effectively  hidden  by  covering  them  in  a  rough 
and  irregular  manner  with  cement  and  sand, 
thrown^  in  some  dark  colouring  matter  mixed 
with  stones  or  gravel  while  the  cement  is  still 
wet  ^e  bottom  of  the  pond  should  be  covered 
with  gravel  and  water-washed  stones  of  all 
sizes ;  thus  not  a  single  inch  of  the  original 
smooth  cement  would  be  visible,  not  even  if 
the  pond  were  empty. 

Ot  the  plants  most  suited  for  margins  of 
ponds  or  for  the  pond  itself,  I  will  speaJi  in  a 
.  later  chapter  spetnally  devoted  to  plants. 

Bxeter,  F.  W.  Metu. 
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To  secure  well-formed  heads  of  Celery  much 
depends  upon  the  planting  and  other  details 
connected  therewith.  Celery  heads  should  be 
of  medium  size  and  solid.  Large  heads  of 
Celery  are  all  very  well  as  reguds  outward 
appearance,  but  the  experienced  cultivator 
knows  that  these  are  very  deceptive,  mere 
bulk  being  all  that  they  can  lay  claim  to,  as 
rarely  indeed  are  these  of  good  quality,  the 
stalks  being  tough  and  pithy  and  also  decaying 
rapidly.  The  first  consideration  is  the  trenches, 
and  in  the  pr^>ai!ation  of  these  judgment  is 
needed.  For  instance,  on  cold  soils  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  fwm  these  deep, 
or  such  as  may  be  considered  suitable  for  light 
and  eonsequentl;^  warmer  land.  There  may 
not  be  so  much  difference  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  the  earlier  crops,  but  with  the  main  or  late 
batch  it  is  decidedly  so.  This  being  planted 
low  down,  it  is  more  under  the  influence  of 
damp,  consequently  decay  is  apt  to  set  in 
earlier.  Especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  should  prove  to  be 
wet   Of  course,  I  do  not  advise  goiz^  to  the 


extreme  in  any  case,  but,  according  to  ex- 
perience and  observation,  Celeiy  trenches  tm 
very  often  prepared  too  deep,  and  not  only  too 
deep,  but  tiie  rows  are  much  closer  together 
than  they  should  be,  inUt  the  result  that  there 
is  not  suffideut  si^  for  euihing.  Certainly 
sufficient  might  be  secured  for  the  blanching, 
but  not  enough  to  keep  out  frost,  and 
I  look  upon  soil  as  one  ot  the  best 
protectors  of  Celery  from  frost.  I  leave 
more  space  between  the  rows  than  is  gene- 
rally recommended,  but  even  with  this  extn 
space  I  only  procure  sufficient  soil  for  earthing. 
The  intermediate  space  is  never  wasted,  as  along 
the  top  of  each  ridge  a  row  of  Lettuce  is  set 
out,  and  tiieae  having  the  advantage  of  a  free 
circulation  of  ur  succeed  admirably  until  far  on 
in  the  autunm.  The  space  I  leave  between  the 
rows  is  6  feet  6  inches,  and  irhero  double  crop- 
mng  is  not  joaotised,  6  inches  or  9  inohes  leas. 
To  aooommodate  a  ni^e  row  of  plants,  Uw 
width  of  the  trench  should  be  16  inches.  I 
cannot  see  any  advantage  in  having  wider 
trenches  so  as  to  accommodate  a  double  row  <rf 
plants,  especially  where  they  are  to  stand  the 
winter,  as  on  account  of  the  wider  top  this  is 
more  open  to  wet  With  single  rows,  the  soil 
in  the  process  of  earthing  may  be  brought  up 
more  sharply,  so  titot  the  rains  run  off. 

The  distance  apart  and  width  of  trenches 
are  only  part  of  uie  routine,  as  the  composi- 
tion of  the  rooting  medium  has  to  betaken  into 
account  Now  to  take  out  the  soil  from  the 
trenches  to  Uie  depth  of  9  inches  or  1  foot  and 
place  it  on  each  side,  afterwards  forking  into 
the  bottom  the  quantity  of  manure  intended  to 
be  used,  will  not  grow  good  Celery  if  the  sub- 
soil is  of  very  indifferant  quality,  aor  isa  super- 
abundance of  manure  of  any  real  boiefit. 
Enough,  and  no  mmre,  for  f^ving  the  ^ants  • 
good  start  is  what  is  required,  growth  being 
afterwards  encouiaged  by  mplo  watering  whm 
needed,  a  soaking  S  liquid  manure  occasumslly 
and  light  sprinklmgs  of  salt,  these  latter  being  a 
real  aid  to  free  growth.  Large  quuitities  of 
manure  at  the  time  of  planting  result  in  a  gross 
growth.  The  soil  having  been  taken  out  to  the 
depth  of  9  inches  or  1  foot,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
bottom  of  the  troncb  should  be  first  forked 
over,  and  over  this  be  laid  a  layer  of  solid 
manure,  surfacing  this  with  burnt  refuse  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch.  On  top  of  this  {dace  3  inches 
of  the  best  soil  taken  out 

All  our  Celery  trenches  are  now  prepared, 
the  different  batches  being  planted  as  soon 
ready.  Ovei^wn  plants,  beaides  moving  badly, 
often  receive  a  very  seven  check,  and  if  itdoea 
not  result  in  bolting,  the  hearts  do  not  after- 
iwds  come  well  up.  Plants  that  have  been 
pricked  out  into  a  suitable  and  holding  root 
medium  always  lift  well  when  Uiis  operation  is 
not  left  too  long.  In  taking  up  the  plants,  re- 
move all  small  leaves  and  incipient  suckers 
clustering  about  the  base,  as  if  such  should  be 
neglected  it  entails  a  lot  of  work  in  removing 
them  whilst  the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  and 
if  these  are  allowed  to  form  they  draw  off 
strength  from  the  main  heart  Care  moat  also 
be  taken  that  the  balls  of  soil  aro  well 
moistened  at  planting  time,  this  being  well 
seen  to  over-night  If  they  should  be  planted 
with  the  balls  m  a  dry  state  it  takes  a  lot  of 
water  to  penetrate  after  planting.  Hant  rather 
firmly,  putting  the  {dants  8  inches  or  9  inohes 
apart,  a  soakii^  of  water  afterwards  settling  the 
ami  about  the  roots.  A  few  sprinklings  in  the 
evening  will  alao  assiat  greatly  in  estaMishing 
the  plants.  A.  Yodhq. 


Setting  Tomftto  fli 
learn 
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erer  employed  the  syringe  to  assist  In  the  fertlll- 
BatioQ  of  Tomato  fiowera  ia  the  aame  way  that 
Bjiinglcg  is  BometimeB  employed  to  absist  in  the 
setting  Vine  flowers.  Much  to  the  atuprise  of 
Us  hearen,  the  reader  of  a  paper  on  the  Tomato 
at  oar  gardeoerB'  associatfon  stated  that  it  was  his 
regular  praotioe  to  syringe  his  plants  well  before 
shotting  op  the  hoase,  and  that  whilst  he  adopted 
no  other  coarse  in  assisting  to  secure  fertilisatioD, 
yet  he  always  had  a  flrst-rate  set  and  heavy  oiopa. 
This  was  borne  evidence  to  by  some  who  bad  seen 
the  plants,  although  neither  the  grower  In  qaes- 
tion  nor  his  neighbonrs  seem  to  have  thooght 
that  the  syrlnglog  was  helpfal  to  fertilisation. 
The  general  opioion  seemed  to  be  In  faronr  of 
keeping  the  plants  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  and 
In  tapping  the  bnnohes  of  flowers  daily,  using  a 
stick  on  ttw  point  of  which  is  tied  a  piece  of 
cotton  wool  This  latter  prnoUoe  I  have  foond  to 
be  by  br  the  most  general,  no  one  grower  in  a 
hnndred  employing  the  oamelVhalr  brush,  as  It  is 
at  once  tedioas  and  ineffective.  Whilst  it  may  be 
thonght  that  moistening  the  pollen  would  destroy 
its  fertilising  valne,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  as- 
snme  sndi  u  the  case,  except  when  the  moistening 
Is  of  aa  extreme  or  continued  charaoter.  The  tiny 
streams  of  water  driven  from  a  syringe  and  strik- 
ing the  pollen  oases  seem  well  salted  to  liberate 
the  pollen,  and  then  it  would  settle  opon  the 
points  of  the  pistils  in  ample  qaantity.  The  chief 
objection  to  syringing  Tomato  plants  is  found  in 
the  tendency  of  moisture  to  promote  spot  and  mil- 
dew. Still,  there  Is  the  assurance  of  the  grower 
In  qaestion  ttiat  he  is  never  tronbled  with  any  of 
these  diseases. — A.  D. 

PreTention  of  cracking  in  Tomatoea.— It 
need  hardly  be  pointed  ont  that  oraoUng  in  Tomato 
fratts  is  a  decided  blemish  either  tta  home  use  or  if 
for  sale ;  in  fact,  for  this  latter  parpose  their  value 
is  lowered  oonsiderably.  To  prevent  cracking 
maintain  a  buoyant  atmon>here,  taking  oare  not  to 
damp  the  stracture  down  in  the  afternoon,  olosing 
it  at  the  same  t4me,  this  causing  a  sodden  rise  of 
temperature,  which,  conpled  with  moiiture,  causes 
the  fruits  to  oraok.— A.  YouNa. 

Sowing  Ohou  do  Burghley  lato.— This  is  a 
nsefol  vegetable  for  spring  use  when  sown  late. 
I  find  HhB  best  time  is  to  bow  it  during  the 
first  half  of  Jane,  planting  the  Beedliogs  oot  as 
soon  as  strong  enoagh.  Uy  plan  is  to  plant  them 
out  on  ground  tliat  early  Potatoes  have  been  grown 
on.  As  I  make  it  a  rule  to  highly  manure  the  ground 
for  early  Potatoes,  that  leaves  it  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  green  crops.  Some  few  years  ago  I 
remember,  when  at  DidUngtoo  Hall,  Mr.  Stocking 
used  to  grow  a  big  patch  of  Chou  de  Bo^hley, 
planting  it  ont  aa  above  desoribed,  and  he  found  i 
stand  well  and  oomo  In  wej  nsefnl  In  ijolngt 
—J.  C.  F. 

Winter  Kales.— I,  Uke  Mr.  Young  (p.  459), 
am  mnoh  in  favour  of  a  good  supply  of  these 
Kales  for  winter  use.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
nearly  enough  planted  simply  because  they  are 
looked  upon  as  being  common  and  beneath  notice. 
Where  possible,  sow  early  and  plant  out  directly 
they  are  ready.  A  long  season  of  growth  is  then 
assured  and  maturity  will  follow,  which  is, 
after  all,  the  essential  point  in  preserving  a  full 
stock  of  pUnts  for  winter  use.  I  Uke  to  see  Cot- 
tagers'  Kale  run  up  to  3  feet  high,  as  a  full  crop  of 
•snccolent  sprouts  is  then  assured.  I,  like  Mr. 
Toong,  pin  my  faith  to  the  old  variety  named, 
althoogh  Bagged  Jaok  U  a  capital  sort  for  flavour 
and  tenderness,  but  it  lacks  the  quantity  nbich 
the  other  will  prodaoei  Kzoept  where  grown 
amongst  Potatoes,  it  Is  not  wo^aurj  to  earth  np 
the  plants.— E.  M. 

Potatoes  in  deaply  stirred  soil.— Here, 
where  the  Potatoes  are  growing  in  deeply  trenched 
soil,  but  which  received  no  manure,  the  previoas 
crop  balng  Onions,  in  spite  of  the  excessive 
dioaght  expolenoed  here  for  the  hut  three  months, 
as  bat  0-79  Inch  of  rain  has  been  registered  rioce 
March  3, 1  never  saw  this  crop  look  more  promis- 
ing. Thehaulm  on  such  varieties  as  Windsor  Castle, 
Sutton's  Seedling,  and  Abondanoe  is  2  feet  or  more 
high,  strong  In  uie  stem,  while  the  iq>pfiBxance  of 


the  foliage  leaves  nothing  to  be  deBired.  In  a  field 
close  by  where  Uie  tubers  ware  planted  before 
those  in  the  garden,  the  soil  not  having  been  more 
than  once  j^oogbed  in  tiie  winter  and  ^ain  as 
planting  proceeded,  the  haulm  is  but  a  few  inches 
out  of  the  ground  aod  irregular  in  growth.  These 
defects  are  due  mainly  to  the  method  of  preparing 
the  soil.  I  daresay  if  the  owner  was  told  the 
reason  of  the  lagging  growth  of  the  tops  his  would 
ndAior  blame  the  weather  than  admit  that  the 
caMvatlon  of  the  ground  was  at  &alt.— B.  M., 
Smanmore  Pari. 

Seasonalile  note  on  Beet.—*'  H.  U.'b"  notes 
(p^e  459)  will  do  much  good.  Beets,  as  a  rule, 
are  too  big  and  too  coars&  There  is  no  profit  in 
having  them  either,  as  two  small  roots  may  be 
grown  where  one  bigger  one  stood.  What  strikes 
one  most  at  the  co-operative  shows  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  less  the  coarseness  of  the  Beet  tlian  the 
number  of  growers  and  exblUtors.  A  few  years 
a^o  only  a  few  of  the  working  olasses  grew  or  ate 
Beet ;  now  it  is  lieginniug  to  run  Carrots,  Onions 
and  otJier  popular  v^etables  hard.  This  marks  a 
great  advance  forward  in  the  living  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  But  I  write  especially  to  advocate 
the  growth  of  the  Turnip-rooted  Beets,  tcff,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  the  most  natty  flavoured;  Th^  are 
also  the  earliest,  most  easily  grown  aod  cooked, 
and  are  less  liable  to  injury  through  lifting  and 
storing.  Not  a  few  Beets  are  mined  In  the  last 
stage  through  bleeding  before  cooking.— D.  T.  F. 


have  not  resorted  to  mulchings,  but  intend  to  do 
so  In  a  few  days.  The  first  wUl  be  given  to  the 
Pea  crop,  then  the  earliest  Scarlet  Runner  Beans, 
and  the  French  Beans,  jmd  it  I  see  any  pro- 
bability of  a  hot,  dry  summer,  I  shall  mulch 
Brussels  Sprouts,  autumn  Cauliflowers,  and  any 
crop  that  can  be  in  this  way  helped.  Asparagus, 
as  soon  as  cutting  is  given  np  finally,  should  be 
mulched ;  it  will  greatly  tend  towards  better  re- 
salts  another  spring.  This  is  a  crop  that  does  not 
get  nearly  so  much  attention  pud  it  as  its  merits 
deserve.  After  catting  has  ceased,  the  only  time 
often  spent  upon  it  is  in  the  way  of  keeping  down 
weeds.  Treat  it  liberally  by  waterings  of  manure 
water  or  flsh  manure,  aod  the  results  will  be  all 
the  better.  Mulching  does  not  mean  much  labour, 
for  the  manure  is  upon  the  ground  for  the  next 
crop,  whilst  it  is  a  saving  in  watering.  Straw- 
berries should  all  have  been  mulched  or  strawed 
down  before  now,  and  frequent  waterings  given 
upon  light  soils ;  otherwise  the  f  roite  wiU  not  set 
and  BweU  to  a  good  BizB.-H.  O ,  In 


Early  Peas.— In  answer  to  query  on  page  443, 
our  flrat  dish  of  Peas  was  gathered  on  May  21,  the 
variety  William  HursL  It  was  sown  on  a  sooth  bordM 
on  November  22, 1892.  Our  soil  is  a  light  loam  and 
the  position  a  very  sheltered  one,  waotiOTily 
screened  from  all  cold  winds.  These  Peas  have 
bad  no  water,  bat  received  a  good  mulching  of 
half  rotten  manure  as  soon  as  they  commenced  to 
move  after  the  break  up  of  the  frost,  and  this  has 
proved  highly  beneficial  through  the  spell  of  ^ 
weather  I  think  Mr.  Young  is  quite  right  in  his 
commendation  of  dwarf  Peaa,  so  far  as  the  present 
season  is  concerned,  they  being  earlier  and  cropping 
better  than  taller  varieties.  The  shelter,  howevw, 
is  In  a  great  measuro  responsible  for  the  early 
season.  I  gen<wally  get  in  a  few  rows  of  Veitch  s 
Selected  or  a  similar  first  early  on  the  open  quarter 
it  possible  in  November,  but  William  Hurst  on  a 
south  border  always  beats  them  by  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  this  year  just  a  fortnight.  -B.  BuHBSUii 
Claremont. 


FRUIT  AMD  KITCHEN  OARDBKB  IN 
DROUGHT. 

CoHSlOBBiNQ  the  cost  of  good  fruit  trees  and  their 
transplanting,  it  pays  to  spend  a  little  labour  to 
guard  against  loss,  not  only  of  the  trees,  but  of  a 
season.  Even  If  young  trees  during  drought  do 
not  actually  die,  they  are  so  much  crippled  as  to 
take  long  to  recover. 

All  young  trees  at  the  lime  of  planting  should 
be  well  watered  In.  Do  this  in  any  case,  and  upon 
any  soil,  for  it  tends  to  support  uie  trees,  and  is 
the  means  of  saving  the  flbroos  roots  through 

settling  the  soil  more  closely.   Mulch  the  ground 

around  the  trees  to  protect  the  roots  from  drought. 

The  best  mulch  is  farmyard  manore,  which 

retains  moisture  better  than  any  other  manure. 

Old  Mushroom  beds  are  excellent.   Leaf  soil  is 

not  so  good,  there  being  risk  of  fungus.    It  Is  a 

good  plan,  when  mulching  for  the  parpose  is  not 

to  be  had,  to  surface  vrith  soil  above  the  roots 

rather  deeper  than  eventually  will  be  practised  as 

the  trees  become  established.    The  trees  that 

suffer  most  during  a  dry  period  after  plantii^  are 

Apricots,  Cherries,  Peaches  end  Nectarines;  com- 
pared vrith  Apples  and  Pears,  these  are  more 

moisture  loving.    With  a  molohing  of  mannre 

upon  the  soil  it  is  always  possible  to  water  the 

trees  more  effectively. 
Trees  that  have  been  planted  a  few  years  vrill 

even  need  attention  ;  so  tdso  will  older  ones  where 

not  getting  plenty  of  water.    Should  any  trees 

promise  w^  for  fralt,  It  vrlU  pay  to  water 

them.   Morello  Cherries  daring  the  stoning  period 

are  very  sensitive  to  drot^ht.   In  some  soils,  where 

deficient  in  lime,  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  have 

leconrse  to  bone  meal  or  other  ingredients  which 

contain  a  good  proportion  of  this  essenUal  product 

in  the  case  of  stone  fmlts.   More  especially  will 

this  be  the  case  if  the  trees  have,  during  the  past 

season  or  two,  borne  heavy  crops  without  any  sach 

asBistanoe  b^ng  glTen  them.  A  heavy  crop  of 

frait  in  any  case  doling  a  dry  season  is  a  sevne 

tax  upon  the  tree. 

My   kitchen   garden   is   on    gravel,   and  I 

therefore   mulch   as  far  as  I   can   all  crops 

likely  to  suffer.    It  does  not  do  to  first  let 

tiiem  suffer ;  it  is  best  to  be  in  good  time. .  Upon 

heavy  soil^  klt<dien  garden  cn^  will  continoe  to 

thrive  longer  Uian  on  light  ones.  Tben  Is  one 
most  pleasing  feature  in  the  kitchen  garden  with 

me  this  year,  it  is  that  of  the  germinaUon  of  aU  "^tai«-"'Rose  »ua,   rosy  crimson: 

kinds  of  seeds.  The  plant  also  looks  strong  and  on  ^S^t^t^^^Mmi 
healthy,  thanksagain  to  good  oultore.  Thus  farl  I  I>««JJ«»  ^fci^fee^tiyA&^O  VIC 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


DBCORATIVB  PELARGONIUMS. 

To  attain  popularity  as  a  decorative  Pelaigcidnm, 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  blooms  be 
marked  In  any  particular  manner  as  in  those  ol 
the  show  varieties,  but  good  stordr  habit,  neat 
foliage  that  is  well  retained  to  the  base,  freedom 
of  flowering,  good  bold  trusses,  and  decided 
colours  are  all  points  that  are  taken  hito  con- 
sideration. At  the  recent  Temple  show  a  group 
of  this  section  of  Pelargoniums  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Lewisham,  by  whom  decorative  Pelar- 
Konioms  are  hirgely  grown,  and  as  many  of  the 
best  varietiM  of  this  obus  were  there  represented, 
a  few  notes  taken  at  the  time  may  be  of  interest, 
as  well  as  two  or  three  recently  noted  elsewhere. 
Among  the  best  may  be  mentioned  Agnes  Cook, 
lilac  blotched  with  maroon;  Empress  In<Ua. 
a  very  large  flower  of  an  orangwalmon  tint,  w  th 
a  oriiison  blotch  on  each  of  ^a^  «PPf*^,P"t^ 
Sir  Trevor  Lavraenoe.  deep  purjtoh  rod.  blotched 
maroon ;  Blanche,  white,  except  a  alight  father- 
imt  at  the  base  of  the  upper  petals;  Jublee,  a 
plowing  shade  of  pink,  with  jast  a  suspicion  of 
Slm^and  tiie  toppetahi  darkly  blotdied.  The 
nowth  of  this  is  remarkably  compact,  and  the 
Idges  of  the  petahi  are  y«y ,  P"'^?  J™|^- 
R^iant,  bright  crimson,  darkly  spotted ;  Mrs. 
Stone,  a  distinct  shade  of  lUao ;  Prince  of  Orange, 
omng^-red;  Marie  Malet.  white  aU  the  petals 
olSrty  blotched  crimson  ;  Lady  Isabel^  UUc  rose, 
with  dark  blotches  in  upper  petals  ;  Mabel,  rose, 
with  almost  black  spots ;  Edward  Perkins,  orange- 
scariet,  very  good  ;  Mn^  StMley.  enormous  trassw 
of  bloom,  colour  rosy  lake,  with  maroon  blotoh 
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Tbibaat  class,  Um  flowen  betog  of  a  Tsr/ 
rloh  oannine  ti&t,  with  s  nanow  whf ta  edge  and 
white  ooitre;  Hiss  Wsatherall,  salmon-pink,  with 
small  Uoboh  on  upper  petals;  andPrinoeBs  May, 
one  of  the  newer  Tanetiea,  of  a  soft  salmon- 
pink,  with  crisped  edges  to  the  petals,  were 
also  noted.  Tms  last  oiiRinated  with  Uessrs. 
Hares,  of  Bdmonton,  so  well  known  in  oonneotlon 
wlUt  decoratlTe  Felaigoninms.  Gold  Mine,  bright 
reddish  orange,  with  maroon  blotch  in  apper 
petal8,a^ow  Sower,  is  one  of  the  few  of  this  section 
that  are  grown  for  market,  another  being  Martial, 
deep  rich  orlmaon  with  almost  black  npper  petals. 
A  pret^  compact  variety  is  fimbriatnm  albam, 
with  pare  white  semi-doable  Uossoms  with  crisped 
edges,  while  two  other  desirable  forms  will  com- 
plete these  notes.  Xber  are  Magpie,  one  of  Mr. 
Toniei's  wleUes,  a  white  flower,  except  that 
each  petal  has  a  large  pnrple  blotch ;  and  Cham- 
pion, blosh-whlte,  featherad  with  crimson,  very 
large  flowers  and  immense  trusses.  In  the  case 
of  PelaiKoniams,  as  with  many  other  popnlar 
classes  of  plants,  a  good  deal  of  confusion  exists 
with  regard  to  their  nomancdataia,  as  some  names 
•speciaQy  of  prominent  odebrltlss  are  applied  by 
different  raisers  to  two  or  more  totally  distinct 
forms.  U>  P> 


Izora  WestL — Host  Izoras  greatly  resemble 
each  otikBT  in  ^  ooloor  of  thnr  Uossoidb,  bat 
this  Is  TOtT  distinot,  and  on  that  aoootmt  alone 
it  is  well  worth  notice.  It  was  raised  at 
Mesraa.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and  was  dls- 
tiibated  in  1882,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
novdfy.  At  the  time  it  was  sent  out  this  Izora 
wasannonnoed  as  a  cross  between  I.  odotata  and  I. 
amboinsmsls.  The  flotrars,  which  are  borne  In 
good-steed  trusses,  are  large  and  of  a  Tety  pale 
^nk  tint,  becoming  somewhat  deeper  in  colour, 
howerer,  with  age.  The  pale  pink  blossoms 
afford  a  pleasing  change  from  the  oiaoge-reds 
and  salmons  which  are  bo  prevalent  among  the 
Ixoras.  A  oolonred  plate  of  this  Ixora  was  given 
in  Thb  Gabdbn  of  December  3, 1892.— H.  P. 

HydrangM  hortenais  fiumdaohnriem.— 
There  are  many  different  forms  of  the  Hydnagea 
in  cnlttvation,  but  this  is  one  ui  the  most  diaUnot, 
not  so  ibnch  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers  as  from 
other  features.  It  is  readily  disUngnished  from  all 
others  by  the  stems  and  leu-stalks  being  of  a  rich 
bladdsh  purple,  while  the  Sowers  are  in  most 
cases  deeply  tinted.  This  variety  Is  also  known 
by  the  name  of  oyanoclada,  and  In  <me  norseryman's 
catalogue  it  is,  I  see,  announced  as  the  true  blue 
Hydrugea,wliicb  it  certainly  is  not,  unless  special 
treatment  be  accorded  it.  In  any  selection  of  the 
bolt  Hydrangeas  it  should  andonbtedly  have  a 
place.  Regarded  only  from  a  foliage  point  of  view, 
there  are  two  or  three  very  pretty  Hydrangeas, 
notably  H.  japonioa  elegantisstma,  whose  leaves 
are  freely  variegated  with  white,  and  the  North 
Amerioan  H.  qoeroifblia.  Wdely  remored  bom 
all  the  preoeding  is  H.  TdnbiUB,  often  met  with 
under  the  name  of  Sohlxophragma  hydrangeoides. 
This  Is  essentially  a  climber,  and  will  attach  itself 
to  walls  after  the  nuuiner  of  Ivy.  The  Inflor* 
esoence  of  this  is  not  particularly  showy,  as  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  flower  clusters  consist  of  smaU 
fertile  blossonu,  the  large  showy  sterile  ones  being 
limited  to  a  soatteied  few  acoand  the  outside  of 
the  duster.— T. 

Asalea  rOHsflora.— Some  pretty  little  flower- 
iog  examples  of  this  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  group 
at  the  recent  Temple  show  well  illustrated 
the  length  of  time  over  which  the  blooml^ 
season  of  this  Azalea  extends,  for  it  will  often 

Erodace  a  few  blossoms  by  November  and 
eep  up  a  scattered  succession  tQl  the  spring, 
when  the  buds  unopened  up  to  then  expand  rapidly. 
The  fact  that  floirers  of  this  Azalea  may  l>e  had 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  that  the  blooms  are 
wonderfully  pretty  and  quite  distinct  from  any- 
thioR  else  we  have  are  all  great  points  in  its 
favour.  This  Azalea  is  mitnrally  of  spreading 
habit  and  far  more  effective  on  its  own  roots 
than  if  grafted.  In  this  litter  case,  IE  the  point 
of  union  is  6  inohes  to  8  ioctei  absre  the  snrfoce 


of  the  vM,  aa  most  Continental  Aialeaa  are,  this 
forms  a  little  taboUform  head,  iriiich  Is,  however, 
not  nearly  so  pretty  as  when  the  plant  assumes  its 
natural  haMt,  neaides  which  oomplalnts  are  some- 
times made  of  grafted  plants  dying  off  suddenly. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  doable  and  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  salmon-innk.  Besides  the  specific  name 
of  roMflora,  it  is  also  known  as  halsamingflora  and 
Bolliasoni.— T. 

Monsttia  bieolor.-^  well-grown  plant  of  tbte 
is  very  attractive  when  in  flower,  whether  it  be 
trainea  roond  a  few  sticks  or  employed  as  a  rafter 
or  screen  [dant  in  a  small  straotnre.  Another 
point  in  its  favour  is  that  the  flowering  season  is 
spread  over  a  lengthened  period,  which  remark  will 
also  apply  to  the  other  members  of  the  genus.  M. 
btcokv  is  a  slender  growiuf  twiner,  with  lanceolate 
leaves  and  small  tnbular-an^»ed  Uoesoms,  a  good 
deal  like  those  of  a  Cnphea,  their  colour  being 
scarlet  tipped  with  yellow.  A  well-grown  plant  of 
this  Uaneltla  formed  a  pretty  and  now-a-days  very 
uncommon  object  among  the  exhibits  of  Messrs. 
Veltch  at  the  recent  Temple  show.  There  are  a 
couple  of  other  species  of  Hanettia,  viz ,  M.  mi  cans 
and  H.  ootdifolia,  both  ot  which  are  well  worth 
num  attentini  than  la  at  present  bestowed  upon 
tbem.  Theee  HanrtUaa  are  of  essy  culture,  suc- 
ceeding well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  a 
little  decayed  manure,  and  sand.  Good  drainage 
should  be  given  them,  as  when  growing  they  may 
be  watered  freely,  and  a  constant  use  of  the  syringe 
is  neoessary  to  ke^  down  red  spider.  Theee 
Manettias  should  be  placed  in  the  cool  part  of  tbe 
stove  or  In  the  intermediate  hooae.- T. 

Potting  OyolameM.— I  think  the  reason  why 
many  people  fall  to  grow  Cyclamen  penioum  is 
throagh  not  potting  the  {dants  firmly  enough^and 
also  through  not  u^ig  the  right  material  for  *po^ 
tiog.  The  Cyclamen  is  a  lover  of  lime,  not,  of 
coarse,  in  its  caustio  state,  but  in  the  fonn  of  old 
lime  mbUsh  pounded  up,  or  even  oyster  shdls, 
this  being  added  to  the  oompost  previous  to  pot- 
ting. In  potting,  press  the  soil  rather  firmly,  taking 
particular  care  (hat  tlie  sni&oe  is  made  perfectly 
firm,  as  the  CVolamen  abhors  a  loose  surfabe.  This 
is  «4iat  I  And,  and  Qyolamens  ooooeed  well  with 
m».—A.  TOUNQ. 

Brioa  Tentricoea.— I  consider  the  foma  of  B. 
ventricosa  amongst  th»  most  beautiful  plants  for 
embelllshlne  the  conservatory  and  greetmouse  for 
several  weeks  from  now  onwards.  Then  appears 
to  be  some  oonfasion  with  their  names.  If  1  send 
for  B.  ventrioosa  ooodDea,  E.  v.  ooocinea  minor  and 
Krica  ventricosa  BothweUiana,  I  can  get  them ;  bat 
the  true  K  v.  msgniflca  there  is  a  luffloul^  wiOi. 
Of  this  varle^,  Mr.  Tudgey,  when  gardener  at 
Henwick  Grange,  Worcester,  used  to  ezhiUt  a 
s^endid  plant.  It  Is  not,  however,  as  exhibition 
plants  that  I  wish  to  recommend  the  ventricosa 
Heaths,  however  well  adapted  they  may  be  for  the 
purpose,  bat  as  freely  grown  httle  plants. — A. 
YOUMQ. 

Taherona  Be^niM.— Yeiy  good  single  Be- 
gonias will  soon  be  selling  in  the  streets  at  6d.  eaob. 
The  hawkers'  growers  are  flndli^  that  they  are  not 
at  all  difficult  to  raise  from  seed,  and  as  a  thousand 
tubers  may  thus  be  obtained  at  very  trlflli^  cost 
during  one  season,  they  are  potted  and  sold  the 
following  spring  and  sommer  when  just  showing 
bloom.  In  4^inch  pots  at  4b.  per  dozen,  it  is 
evtdMit  that  for  a  time  there  Is  a  Httle  money  In 
them  even  for  tba  barrowmen.  The  great  growers 
who  turn  out  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seed- 
lings every  year  an  finding  that  the  price  is  now 
coming  down,  so  many  people  prefer  to  purohaae 
seed  and  raise  their  own.  The  planting  of  these 
so  largely  in  our  public  parks  and  gardens  has 
given  a  special  fillip  to  this  demand  because 
myriads  of  persons  who  knew  nothing  of  Begonias 
bmora  now  see  them  in  great  abundanoe  and 
beanty,  and  have  Iramed  to  want  them  also. 
Thus  it  is  that  market  growers  find  it  needful  to 
cater  even  In  the  most  plebeian  way  to  this  popnlar 
taste.  I  do  not  see  after  all  any  vuiety  that  makes 
such  a  beantifal  pot  plant  as  does  B^fonia  Worth- 
iana,  for  it  is  very  free  and  has  an  elegant  habit  of 
growth.  The  smiller  flowered  Begonias  are  better 


for  maikat  than  are  the  hig  ones  of  which  some 
growers  seem  to  be  bo  proud  when  they  boast  of  their 
6-Inoh  flowers.  I  have  yrt  to  learn  ttiat  beanty. 
grace,  oi  efleot  te  to  be  measured  hj  tadiea. — 

A.  D. 

Hydrangeas  as  small  plants.— For  blooming 
in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  from  spring  cm- 
wards  throughout  the  summer  mcHiths  the  Hydran- 
geas are  most  useful,  especiallyoonsiderlng  that  good 
plants  in  6-inch  or  6-  inch  pots  can  be  secured  under 
twelve  months.  To  produce  these,  strong  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  now  in  2^inoh  potB.  these  being 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  frame  to  root. 
Directly  this  takes  place  transfer  them  to  cooler 
quarters,  eventually  repotting  into  the  size  of  pot 
they  are  intended  to  flower  In,  placing  tbem  for  the 
time  being  in  a  frame.  As  soon  ae  eelablidied, 
transfer  them  to  the  cpenair,  standing  them  on  an 
ash  bed  fully  enosedto  the  sun.  I  leave  my  plants 
in  the  open  nntll  the  eariy  part  of  Novonber,  when 
they  are  wintered  In  a  cold  frame  and  protected 
from  severe  froit.  Being  grown  in  each  small  pots, 
it  is  necessary  to  feed  them  well  directly  the  flower- 
trusses  show. — A.  Y. 

Oloxlnias  at  Forest  Hill.— A  good  otdlec- 
tion  ^  OlMdnlas  la  in  bkxm  now  In  ue  nnrseiiea 
of  If  essis.  J.  LaiDg  and  Sons.  Forest  HIU.  and  the 
plants  are  arranged  In  a  low  span-roofed  house 
that  shows  them  off  to  advantage.  The  varieties 
are  not  named— at  least  very  few,  but  they  repre- 
sent a  great  range  of  colours  from  quite  sell  to 
flnely  margined  flowers,  that  make  a  rich  display. 
One  in  particular  was  rema^ab^  Mg^t,  the 
flower  neM,  not  too  lawe  and  crimson,  with  a  Inoad, 
wdl-defined  margin  of  white.  It  te  fortunate  that 
we  are  not  burdened  with  names  amongst  Gloxinias, 
and  one  may  feel  certain  to  get  flowers  of  bold 
and  distinctive  colours  in  a  flrst-olass  strain.  The 
whole  character  of  the  Gloxinia  has,  so  to  speak, 
become  changed  within  recent  years,  and  In  the 
propur  direction.  The  plants  are  ooa^aaot  in  haUt, 
vigorous,  the  flower-stems  sturdy  and  dwarf,  and 
the  ooloots  very  varied. 
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PLATE  eis. 

BUDDLEIA  COLVILLEL 

(with  a  OOLOURID  PLATl.*) 

Tflifl  most  beautiful  half-hardy  Himalayan 
shmh,  whicli,  I  believe,  is  admitted  by  com- 
petent authorities  to  be  by  far  the  handsomest 
and  most  ornamental  member  of  the  some- 
what extenaive  family  to  which  it  bdongs. 
came  to  mu  Bome  seven  or  eight  yean  ago  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  who,  I  understand, 
raised  it  from  seed,  bnt  at  whose  narseir  at 
Coombo  Wood  it  has  not  proved  sufficiently 
hardy  to  live  through  a  severe  London  winter, 
though  it  will  doubtless  prove  hardy  in  either 
Devon  or  Cornwall,  as  it  has  done  with  me. 
Save  in  planting  it  against  a  brick  wall 
facing  soutli,  I  have  never  given  it  any  pro- 
tection. It  has  never  suffered  in  the  least, 
and  has  now  grown  into  quite  a  good-sized 
bush.  It  bloomed  with  me,  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe  fo  far  as  I  know,  in  July  of  last 
year,  and  produced  aix  bunches  of  its 
beautiful  pale  lose-coloured  tubular  flowers 
with  pure  white  throat,  one  of  vhioh  is  most 
accurately  represented  on  the  accompanying 
plate.    Hitherto  this  fine  shrub  has  only  been 

•  Drawn  for  The  Gabdkn  in  Mr.  Gambleton'i 

firden  at  Belgrove,  Qaeenstown,  July,  1892,  by  Hiw 
lavera.    Lithographed  uid  printed  bj  Uoillanms 
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known  to  horticultumts  who  had  not  seen  it 
on  its  nativo  hills  by  a  plato  in  Cathcart  and 
Hooker's  "  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  PlanU," 
in  which,  however,  its  delicate  beauties  are 
by  no  means  done  justice  to,  as  the  Rpound 
colour  is  of  a  much  deeper  shade  of  red,  which 
may,  of  course,  bo  caused  by  the  moro  power- 
ful Himalayan  sun,  but  the  beautifully  con- 
trasting white  throat  is  altogether  omitted.  It 
is  said  by  Sir  Joaepli  Hooker  to  abound  near 
the  summit  of  Mount  Tonglo,  at  a  height  of 
from  9000  feet  to  the  top  ( 1 0,000  feet),  and  is 
also  freqnnit  ia  the  Lachen  and  Lachoong 
valleys  at  similar  elevations,  even  ascending  to 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  I  hope  now 
that  my  shrub  has  begun  to  flower  that  it 
will  do  so  st'U  more  abundantly  in  years  to 
come.  It  strikes  easily  from  cuttings,  but  re- 
<iuires  to  attain  considerable  age  and  size 
before  it  begins  to  bloom. 

W.  E.  GOMBLETON 

Belgrove,  Queenstaicn,  Irelanil. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THB  KITCHEN  OARDBN. 

BuNNBE  Beams— SuccBSSiONAL  OBOP.— It  is  not 
olten  that  the  first  or  early  sowing  of  mnner 
Beans  can  be  depended  npon  to  last  nntil  cut 
down  by  the  aatumn  frosts,  and  aa  tlUs  is  sach  a 
nsefol  crop  for  prodndng  a  late  sapply,  an  extra 
■owing  sboold  now  be  made.  Banner  Beans  are  a 
nsefol  adjaoot  to  the  winter  snpply  of  vegetables, 
as  the  pods  can  be  gathered  and  sealed  down  in 
earthenware  jars.  Unless  the  soil  should  be  in- 
clined to  be  heavy  it  is  best  to  form  shallow 
lienches,  t-be  manore  thereby  ooming  more  into 
oontaot  with  tito  roots,  the  treoches  also  being 
mote  availalfle  for  holding  molstore.  In  either 
case,  whether  the  seeds  are  sown  on  the  level  or 
in  prepared  treaohes,  it  is  essential  if  the  soil 
sboold  be  dry  to  well  moisten  the  drills  previoos 
to  sowing,  or  the  seeds  may  fail  to  germinate.  As 
a  farther  aid  to  qaiok  geimination.  the  seeds 
should  be  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-foor  hours 

Eablzib  cbofs.— Where  the  seeds  have  germi- 
nated wall  and  the  rows  are  lUcaly  to  beoome 
crowded  if  all  the  [dants  an  altowed  to  remaio, 
the  sarplns  shonld  be  drawn  oat,  leavirv  those 
whioh  renudn  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart,  this 
namber  prodnciog  qaito  biae  enon^h  to  carry  a 
heavy  crop.  As  mnner  Beans  transplant  readily, 
that  is,  if  done  oarefnily  in  showery  or  doll 
weather,  the  best  ooorse  it  any  rows  are  fealty  is 
to  teansplant  to  fill  ap  vaoandes.  The  plants 
Bbonld  be  lifted  with  a  trowel.  As  soon  as  th^ 
oommenoe  to  wire,  the  staking  of  the  rows  mast 
be  carried  oat  with  dispatob,  previoasly  well 
moalding  the  rows  np,  especially  where  growing  on 
the  level.  For  a  siogle  row  aae  upright  poles,  or 
thej  maj  be  ef«n  trained  to  string,  and  if  doable 
rows  tosert  the  sticks  cross-wise,  a  stake  as  a  sap- 
port  being  run  along  where  they  oron,  so  as  to 
keep  them  firmly  secared.  In  windy  districts  tbU 
s  the  best  form  of  staking  mnner  Beans. 

SoccBssiOHAii  Fbbnch  Bbans.  —  To  follow 
closely  apon  the  fint  batohes,  which  are  either 
sown  on  soath  bMders  or  on  open  snony  sites  a 
snooessional  sowing  sboold  now  be  made  — not, 
however,  right  in  the  open,  as  if  the  season  dwald 
happen  to  turn  out  dry  and  snnny,  a  cooler  «{to 
must  be  chosen.  An  east  border  Is  a  good  posi. 
tion,  as  being  cooler  the  growth  is  healthier,  the 
plants  are  not  so  liable  to  snffer  from  red  spider, 
and  the  pods  do  not  so  rapidly  become  old. 
Canadian  Wonder,  on  acooant  of  its  vigour  Is 
a  0  ipital  Bean  for  sowing  at  this  date,  and  being 
a  stiODg  grower,  the  rows  should  be  located  not 


lees  tban  SO  Inches  apart.  The  site  must  be 
deeply  worked  and  well  mannred,  a  dressing  of 
bumei  rernse  beinR  very  beneficial  to  this 
crop.  Draw  wide  drilla  quite  3  inches  in  depth, 
well  moistening  them  previoos  to  sowing.  If  seed 
is  scarce,  set  out  the  seeds  in  double  rows 
alternately  6  inches  spart. 

Pi^KTiNO  Bbubsblb  Spbouts.— To  secore  stout 
plants  with  stems  oa^nble  of  yieldbig  agood  npply 
of  spronts,  it  is  now  time  the  pbrnts  were  set  out 
in  their  permnnent  qoarters.  Select  an  open  plot 
if  possible,  with  the  soil  in  a  fertile  oondllion, 
but  yet  not  over-manared,  or  the  plants  will  grow 
mach  too  gross  to  prodace  firm  siid  solid  sproate. 
Tbe  soil  should  also  have  bem  dag  some  time 
previoasly  so  as  to  have  beoome  fairly  firm,  as 
a  loose  root-ran  is  not  dedrable.  If  at  all 
looie,  either  mn  a  roller  over  it  or  tread  it  down. 
Plants  which  have  been  pricked  oat  will  lift 
readily  with  a  good  bunch  of  roote.  Do  not  poll 
these  up  roughly,  bat  ease  them  with  a  fork.  It 
the  plants  are  ready  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  wait 
for  a  showery  time.  In  dry  weather  the  roote 
shoald  be  dipped  into  a  paddle  formed  of  soil  and 
water,  and  if  any  grubs  are  present  add  some  soot 
and  lime,  this  making  it  distastof  al  to  these  pests. 
It  is  also  best  to  plant  in  rather  deep  drills,  as 
after  the  plants  have  become  established  the  soil 
may  be  drawn  aroand  the  base,  this  helping  to 
steady  them.  On  strong  land  the  rows  shoald  be 
qaite  3  feet  aipairt,  allowing  30  inches  between 
the  i^ants,  althongh  for  the  weaker  growers  this 
lattn  distance,  both  between  the  rows  and  in 
the  rows,  is  soffloient.  On  light  land,  where  tbe 
planto  are  not  likely  to  grow  so  ^goroosly,  the 
rows  may  be  30  inches  apart  and  4  inches  less 
in  the  rows. 

Cabbaob  8PB0DTS.— These  certainly  fmrm  a 
most  osef b1  second  orc^  therefore  do  not  cnt  the 
heads  too  low  *dowiL  After  all  the  main  heads 
have  been  used  clear  out  decaying  leaves  and 
weeds,  and  if  ibe  soil  is  of  a  poor  natare,  give  a 
top-dressing  of  rotten  manare.  If  the  weather 
shoald  be  showery,  a  dressing  of  soot  or  even  a 
sprinkliog  of  nilxato  of  soda  would  be  suflSotent 

*  A.  YOUNO. 


HABDT  FRUITS. 

Appli^. — Althongh  very  acceptable  rains  hare 
fallen  in  various  parte  of  the  country,  in  bat  few 
instances  have  these  been  suffloiently  heavy  to 
clear  tbe  Apple  trees  in  tbe  slightest  degree  of  the 
swarms  of  aphidtis  which  infest  so  many  of  them. 
Veiv  rarely  are  tbe  trees  seen  in  such  a  bad  pl^ht 
as  tney  are  now  in,  and  the  resalt  most  probably 
will  be  a  wholesale  loss  of  fruit,  the  iojury  to  the 
trees  not  being  recovered  from  this  season  in  any 
case.  As  far  as  laive  old  orchard  trees  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  doabtfuT  if  there  is  any  remedy  that 
can  be  applied  on  a  large  scale,  mere  spraying  with 
insecticides  being:  so  much  wasted  labour.  Any- 
thing to  effectually  rid  the  trees  of  these  trouble- 
some iosecte  must  be  forcibly  driven  into  the 
shoots,  more  especially  tbe  points,  a  garden  engine, 
or,  failing  that,  a  syringe,  being  the  best  implement 
for  doing  this  work  with.  Oarden  trees  being  more 
under  oontrol  ought  certainly  to  be  takea  la  baud, 
or  not  a  few  of  them  will  fail  to  swell  their  fraU 
to  anjtbing  like  its  full  size.  The  first  proceeding 
shoald  be  to  summer  prune,  all  the  shoots  not 
wanted  for  extension  being  out  back.to  the  ftmrtb 
or  fifth  leaf,  and  tills  will  remove  the  worst  of  the 
aphides.  All  tbe  pruaings  onght  to  be  kept  from 
falliag  to  the  ground  and  be  duly  burnt.  A  decoc- 
tion of  quassia  chips  and  soft  soap  is  about  the 
safest  and  best  ioseoticlde  that  can  be  used,  and 
this  can  be  bonght  ready  for  dilation  with  water, 
or  can  be  prepared  on  the  place.  Most  chemists 
can  snpply  the  quassia  chips,  and  8  oss.  of  these 
with  4  0Z9.  of  soft  soap  shoald  be  gently  boiled  for 
one  hour  in  one  gallon  of  water.  After  straining 
off  this  decoction,  use  It  at  the  rate  of  half  a  plot 
to  three  gallons  of  water  as  a  test.  If  this  is  not 
strong  enough,  increase  the  strength  till  it  does 
prove  destractive  to  the  insects.  An  occasional 
syringing  with  dear  water  will  farther  benefit  the 


trees  and  serve  to  keep  down  insect  peste.  Cater- 
pillars, though  {dentifnl  enough  in  some  places, 
have  been  largely  cleared  off  tbe  trees  by  Urds, 
the  latter  being  more  hard  driven  for  food  tban 
usnal.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  considerably  lighten 
the  crops,  and  rather  severe  thinning  shoald  be 
resorted  to  where  the  fruit  is  set  in  clustws.  Manks 
and  other  Cod  Una  are  lam  enongh  to  use  when 
about  the  rise  of  green  Walnuts,  and  this  is  a  very 
sendble  way  to  aulise  the  thinnings. 

Fbabs. — Curioosly  enough,  these  do  not  appear 
to  suffer  BO  much  from  either  dronght  or  insect 
attaokn,  tbe  leaf  ratt  beii^  the  most  generally 
complained  of.  For  this  there  is  no  certain 
remedy,  but  ito  spread  may  be  prevented  by  a 
timely  removal  and  destruction  by  burning  of  the 
leaves  first  giving  signs  of  being  infested  by  it.  It 
is  very  donbtfol  if  the  ralnf^l  has  been  nearly 
heavy  enoagh  to  reach  the  bulk  of  Pear  tree  roots, 
and  these  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  drier  state  tban 
is  good  for  them  and  the  trees.  Where  tbe  wall 
trees,  and  these  are  likely  to  be  the  greatest 
sufferers,  can  l>e  watered  this  should  Iw  done. 
Either  very  lightly  loosen  the  surface  of  the  bor- 
der prior  to  giriog  a  thoroogh  soaking,  or  else 
hvoor  the  absorption  of  the  latter  by  means  of 
namerous  holes  bored  with  a  pointed  iron  rod.  In 
many  instances  it  would  pay  well  to  whiten  the 
surface  of  the  ground  with  kainit  or  some  other 
cheap  form  of  soluble  potash,  washing  this  in  with 
tbe  water,  or  it  tbe  borders  are  not  partionlarly 
poor,  a  surfacing  of  newly  slaked  lime  might  per- 
haps do  the  most  good.  The  surface  of  tbe  bor* 
dw  between  vegetable  crops  and  the  wall  being 
hare,  follow  np  the  watering  by  a  mnlohii»  of 
strawy  manure,  or,  foiling  this,  with  ashes,  liany 
trees  are  more  heavily  laden  with  frait  than  at 
one  time  thought  possible,  and  the  thinning  ont 
most  be  persevered  with  if  fine  Fears  are  desired. 

Plumb. — These,  in  common  with  Aisles,  are 
much  infested  with  aphides,  and  tbe  longer  they 
are  left  to  take  their  chance  the  worse  it  will  be 
for  tbe  present  and  probatriy  next  year's  crops. 
Tbe  decooUmi  of  quassia  cbipe  and  soap  recom- 
mended for  cleaning  the  Apple  trees  is  also  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  Plum  aphis,  though  if  the 
sjrringings  with  clear  water,  as  advised  on  other 
occasions,  had  been  persevered  with,  the  ttee* 
would  now  be  nearly  or  qaite  dean.  Crops  are 
very  variable,  bat  some  <u  Uie  trees  are  heavily 
laden  with  well-formed  fruit.  Particalariy  is  thu 
tbe  case  with  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  nnless  this 
fine  Plam  is  very  f  redy  thinned  out  at  once,  su- 
perior fruit  will  not  be  had.  Continue  to  lay  in 
straight  young  sboote  wherever  there  are  naked 
stems  and  blank  spaces  to  fill,  and  stop  or  prone 
the  rest  at  the  flfUi  jdnt^ 

Chbbbibb  — It  is  not  often  that  Frwmore  Fro* 
Ufio  is  fit  fordessmt  by  Hay  20  and  Elton  Blgar- 
reau  only  a  week  later,  but  they  are  thus  early  this 
year,  and  from  these  comparatively  early  trees  it 
will  not  be  possiUe  to  move  the  nete  in  time  to 
protect  HoreUos  from  the  starving  birds,  which 
start  on  the  latter  on  tbe  least  sign  of  colouring — in 
fact,  are  carrying  away  green  frait.  If  they  wodd 
be  content  to  merely  thin  out  the  frait  a  certain 
amoont  of  good  would  be  done,  as  the  crops  are  re- 
markably heavy,  and  unless  hand-tbiruied,  not  a 
few  of  them  will  colonr  prematurely  and  drop.  If 
fine  fmit  is  desired  no  time  should  be  lost  in  snip- 
ping off  at  least  one-third  of  the  present  heavy 
crops  with  a  pair  ol  sciBSors.  The  borders,  though 
in  the  coolest  position,  may  also  be  found  drfer 
than  is  good  fOr  the  trees,  in  which  case  watering 
and  mnlching  shoald  be  resorted  to.  There  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  laying  in  the  young  sboote 
at  this  time  of  year,  iHit  if  the  trees  are  infested 
with  aphides,  treat  them  to  some  of  the  qaudaud 
soap  decoction. 

OTBAWBBBRiBs.— This  season  Uie  earliest  beds 
have  ceased  to  give  ripe  frait  about  the  time  pick- 
ing commences  in  other  years,  but  unfortunate^ 
the  runners  are  by  no  means  early  or  [dentif  d.  It 
ought  to  be  possible,  however,  to  procure  enough 
for  layering  much  earlier  than  nsnal,  and  this  shoul  1 
be  a  decided  gain,  especially  where  much  value  is 
rightly  attached  to  the  first  crops  the  plante  pro- 
duce. Raised  warm  borders  are  the  best  pQ^icms 
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fpr  obtaining  quite  the  earliest  gatberingB  of  frnit, 
and  tbete  beiog  somewfaat  limited  in  extent,  ought 
not  to  be  given  np  to  any  bat  qaite  joong  Stnwbwry 
plants.  To  be  plain,  these  lattur  invariablr  yield 
lipe  frnit  a  few  days  earlier  than  older  plants,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  fruited  oDce  only,  and  after 
a  snffioient  namber  of  rooted  runners  is  obtained, 
be  then  dog  ap,  a  fresli  bed  or  more  rows  being 
planted  In  Jnly  to  take  their  plaoe.  This  season  an 
early  opportunity  ihonld  be  taken  of  layering  the 
Teqnielte  namber  of  numen  elUier  into  small  pots, 
tttrves,  or  fresh  soil  When  theseoan  be  detached 
and  planted,  dig  op  the  parent  plants  and  orop  the 
ground  with  winter  ealading.  Strawberries  have 
to  be  kept  vet  J  closely  netted  over  this  season,  even 
the  hard  green  fniit  beiog  damaged  by  small  birds 
for  the  laka  of  the  seeds  tm  the  sarface. 

W.  Ioouu>BK. 


FLANT  H01TBB& 

Stoves.— Nbw  plahtb.— This  being  the  time  of 
year  when  it  is  generally  the  oastom  to  send  ont 
new  plants,  a  word  or  two  thereon  as  to  ooltnre 
may  not  be  oat  of  plaoe.  Wbeo  these  have  been 
safely  received,  there  is  more  often  than  not  an 
immediate  desire  to  repot,  so  as  to  hasten  growth 
and  othvwise  aooeleiate  Uieir  raogress.  This,  it 
should  be  remarked,  is  not  desirable  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases.  The  norserymau  has  already  done 
this  work  for  the  time  being,  so  as  to  ensare  as 
good  a  stock  as  possible  to  send  oat.  It  will  be 
foand  better,  on  the  whole,  to  let  these  new 
plants  alone.  Hmtb  wUI,  as  a  rale,  be  ample  root- 
room  for  the  present.  In  the  conrse  of  a  few 
weeks,  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  become  aoeli- 
matised  to  their  snrroandings,  then  repotting  may 
be  thooght  aboat  probably  with  advantage.  It 
is,  however,  a  mistake  to  expect  too  much  from 
any  new  plant  the  first  season ;  therefore,  if  over- 
potted,  its  chances  of  progrere  will  be  checked 
lather  than  advanced.  Fnipagation  hae  in  most 
oases  been  carried  f»n  as  speedily  as  possible,  this 
often  tending  to  the  general  weakening  of  the 
constitation  for  the  time  being.  When,  ^eiefote, 
sach  plants  are  over-potted,  their  alUmate  snooess 
is  tax  more  remote.  I  have  more  than  onoe  f  een 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  plants,  as  it  were,  declin- 
ing rather  than  increasing  in  vigour  conseqaent 
npMi  a  weak  root-aotion.  I  prefn  a  small  shift  to 
a  la^er  one  for  aU  new  plants  ontil  it  is  seen  that 
growth  hoi  began  in  earnest  Undoabtedly  an 
nntavoarable  Impression  is  freqamtly  made  by 
injadicions  treatment  In  the  early  stages  of  growth 
from  this  cause ;  heace  the  plant  In  qaestlon  does 
not  receive  a  favonrable  chance. 

TouNQ  PUNT8.— Any  of  these  which  have  been 
propagated  this  spring  shoald  not  be  allowed 
to  be  starved  in  oatting  pots  or  small  pots  if 
stmok  singly.  As  soon  as  they  ate  well  rooted 
another  shift  will  be  desirable,  and  this  will 
in  most  instances  carry  them  on  thnngh  the 
next  winter.  If  such  a  stock,  say,  of  Crotons, 
Draoenas,  Clerodendrons,  Allamandas,  or  Izoras 
is  allowed  to  get  starved  in  these  early  stages 
and  the  woo^  tlssaes  beoonie  hardened,  the 
farther  wcgress  this  season  will  be  more  remote. 
Many  of  theee  will  no  doabt  be  required  as 
decmtlvo  plants  in  small  pota ;  therefore  the  best 
possible  amoont  of  growth  sboald  be  aimed  at 
whilst  still  young ;  this,  it  should  be  borne  In 
mind,  does  not  necessitate  extra  shifts  so  much  as 
good  attention,  as  long  as  starvation  at  the  root  is 
gnaided  against.  The  most  promising  of  this 
yonng  stock  wl)l  fieqnenUy,  and  that  iritb  advan- 
tage, take  the  place  of  older  and  stnnted  plants 
that  are  more  in  their  place  upon  the  rubbish  he^ 
than  occupying  room  to  the  detriment  of  more 
thriving  young  ones.  There  is,  In  my  ofdnion, 
more  pleasure  in  growing  on  the  plants  tban  in 
trying  to  keep  them  In  a  good  oor^titm  when  of 
fauger  size,  besides  which  these  latter  occupy  so 
mojch  more  room. 

Flamts  n>B  TRB  wiNTBB  SMASON.—Bvery  atten- 
tion sboald  be  given  to  these  in  due  time,  so  a«  to 
ensmre  a  good  ^vgrsss  being  made  before  the 
antnmn  sets  in  with  Ite  lesi  favooraUe  pnriod  for 


plant  growth.  Unless  well  rooted  and  established 
it  is  next  to  nceless  to  expect  a  good  retom,  and  a 
weakly  stock  imly  ooonpies  room  to  no  satisfaotoiy 
purpose.  Contlntie  to  ^opagate  Polnsettias  ao- 
cordiog  to  the  quantity  likely  to  be  required;  It  is 
much  better  to  have  severai  batches  of  lesser 
numbers  than  too  many  of  one  stie  and  height, 
as  far  as  their  use  in  a  decorative  sense  Is  coo- 
sidered.  Keep  the  old  stools  well  exposed  so  as 
to  ensure  sturdy  short-jointed  catUngs.  EnphorlAa 
jaoqnioiffiflora  may  still  be  struck,  but  after  the 
end  of  this  month  there  will  hardly  be  time  to 
make  even  a  small  plant  presEntabla  Poiasettias 
may  always  be  contioned  with  longer  than  the 
Bnphorbia.  Winter  •  flowering  shrabby  Begonias 
most  also  receive  attention ;  those  strack  aboot 
now  will  be  as  serviceable  a  lot  of  [^ants  as  one 
can  desire  without  b^ng  unduly  large.  Sranthe- 
mnm  palchellnm»  a  mncm  n^tooted  i^t,  shoald 
also  be  straok  now,  snoh  a  stock  like  the  forego- 
liig  Begoniaa  being  flowered  eventually  in  6-indi 
pots. 

The  flne-foliaged  Oesneras  are  splendid  subjects 
for  country  gardens,  bot  the  fogs  of  London 
greatly  mfhtate  against  them.  Where  they  have 
been  found  to  thrive  well,  they  ouKbt  now  to  be 
growing  hedy.  Bather  than  keep  ^em  in  a  stove 
or  heated  pit,  I  maoh  prefer,  when  growing  these 
[dants,  to  plunge  them  in  a  faune  or  pit  without 
fire-heat  for  the  summer  months.  A  steady  bot- 
tom-heat in  which  to  plonge  them  will  encourage 
a  free  growth ;  this,  with  the  moisture  of  such  a 
place,  just  suits  them,  the  plants  being  kept  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  poniUe.  Sach  plants  as  are 
grown  on  fnHQ  year  to  year  instead  of  bdnganno* 
ally  propagated  sboald  now  be  shitted  in  any 
desirable  case  into  their  fiowering  pots.  The  Aphe- 
landras,  the  Conocliniams,  the  Thyrsaoaothns  and 
the  Bcutellarias  are  all  cases  in  point,  cuttings,  of 
coarse,  being  taken  as  well  to  keep  op  the  stock. 
The  first-named  of  these  require  to  be  grown  in  a 
store  throngh  the  snmmw,  but  the  three  Utter 
will  soooeed  well  in  a  cooler  hoose  daring  the 
warmer  weather.  The  Torenias,  by  receiving  an 
additional  shift  and  by  freqoent  pinching,  will 
make  very  nsef  al  late  autumn  plants.  Gaidentas 
for  late  aotamn  flowering  shoald,  if  they  have  made 
a  good  growth  by  this  time,  be  kept  somewhat 
cooler ;  a  greenhouse  will  suit  them,  provided  the 
plants  are  not  overpotted  or  over-watered.  These 
when  re-introduced  into  heat  will  form  a  good  sno- 
oession  to  those  plante  that  still  remain  in  warmth. 
In  favourable  places  I  have  seen  the  Gardenias 
stood  ontside  for  a  time  daring  the  warm  months, 
wiDta-flowwiog  being  the  object  aimed  at. 

Jambs  Hudboh. 


OB0HID8. 

Wb  have  been  having  some  very  hot,  stifling  days, 
which  suited  the  East  India  and  intermediate  house 
Orchids  very  well  indeed,  bat  hot,  dry  weather 
caases  some  anxiety  to  those  who  have  a  valaable 
ooUectlon  of  cool  boose  Orchids  to  care  for.  Dur- 
ing snch  weather  and  the  hotter  days  of  June  and 
July,  the  system  of  coltore  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  well-doing  or  otherwise  of  the  plants. 
Sun  heat  has  something  to  do  with  the  foliage 
taming  yellow  before  its  time,  but  this  and 
shrinkage  of  the  bulbs  are  also  cacsed  by  over- 
Sowering.  Observe,  for  instance,  an  Odontoglos- 
sum  after  a  heavy  spike  of  flowers  has  been 
extracting  the  juices  of  the  {dant  for  abont  dx 
weeks.  The  leaves,  of  a  hesltl^  deep  green  before 
the  flowers  opentd,  assnme  a  yellowish  green 
tinge,  and  the  bulb,  from  the  axil  of  which  the 
mike  has  smong,  will  be  wrinkled  and  shrunk.  To 
give  relief,  I  have  advised  outttog  such  spikes  off 
and  placing  them  in  water  in  a  cool  plaoe,  but 
they  suffer  much  more  if.  Id  addition  to  Uie  weight 
of  the  sirike,  they  have  to  bear  a  muob  greater 
heat  than  t^ey  have  been  aocustomed  to,  and, 
added  to  this,  a  rash  of  heated  air  tturoogh  the 
house.  It  is  this  current  of  air  that  does  the  mis- 
chief, and  I  find  both  Hasdevallias  and  Odmito* 
glossams  do  much  better  In  hot  weather  when  the 


front  lights  are  shut  and  all  the  ventilation  sop* 
plied  from  Uie  top.   OdontogtossumB  soon  recover 
from  the  strain  of  fiowering  if  they  are  well  rooted 
and  in  good  sonnd  potting  soil ;  a  generoas  supply 
of  water  is  also  needed.  Some  Orobids  suffer 
more  than  others  from  over-flowering.  Oncidtom 
maoranthom,  for  instance,  produces  its  great 
fiowK'-spikas  and  the  blooms  open  at  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  natorally  a  cool  plant,  and 
needs  large  snpfdles  of  moistore  in  tiie  atmosphere 
as  well  as  at  the  roots,  and  nntll  Its  s^keof  flowers 
has  been  removed  it  shoald  have  a  fiur  sopfdy  of 
water  at  the  roots.  I  like  to  see  the  sar&oe  of  the 
compost  in  which  the  plant  is  growing  covered 
with  fresh  green  Sphagnom.   I  do  not  advise  re- 
potting cool  Orchids  at  this  season,  but  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  repot  some  and  surface-dress 
others.  I  think  the  best  time  to  repot  Odonto- 
gloMnm  orispam  and  O.  Fesoatord  is  when  they 
bave  zeoovered  from  flowerfaig  and  made  a  start 
to  grow  again.  Flowers  of  these  two  may  be  had 
all  the  year  roand.  Others  flower  naturally  at 
this  season.   Of  such  are  Odontoglossum  polyztin- 
thum,  a  distinct   and   very  beaotifnl  yellow- 
colouied  variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  heavily 
blotched  with  dark  brown,  and  O.  cordatum,  a 
very  distinct  species,  the  sepals  and  petals  yel- 
lowish, marked  with  reddish  brown.  Another 
handsome  species  sometimes  mited  up  with  O. 
cordatom  U  O.  maculatnm ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  more  spotted  than  blotched.   It  flowers  in 
March  and  April,  sometimes  as  late  as  May.  All 
the  above  were  well  represented  at  the  Temple 
show.  O.  Bdwardi  we  repotted  last  week,  but  it 
has  not  long  passed  out  of  bloom.  I  out  the  last 
flower-spike  »r  the  Ciyital  Falaoe  exhlUtlon  soon 
after  the  middle  of  May.  Any  other  species  that 
need  repotting  now  may  be  seen  to.  O.  Harry anum 
is  flowering  in  some  collections.   It  seems  to  do 
best  in  nearly  an  uniform  temperature  of  about 
60°  summer  and  winter,  and  with  it  there  Is  a 
group  of  Odmtoglossums  saoh  as  O.  nnviam,  O. 
cirrhosam,  0.  veularlam,  and  O.  Fhalnnopsis,  all 
oE  which  may  be  given  the  same  treatment.  They 
shoald  all  be  now  in  the  cool  house.   The  pret^ 
white  Masdevallia  tovarensis  goes  with  them,  and 
the  species  of  which  M.  ClumBra  is  the  type. 
These  are  grown  in  baskets  saapended  from  the 
roof  glass  of  the  house,  and  as  they  are  Uable  to 
be  attacked  by  red  spider  require  constant  attoi- 
tion.   We  are  also  repotting  a  lai^  number  of 
Cattleyas,  such  as  C.  Wameri,  C.  Menddi,  C. 
Uossin,  and  others— in  fact,  a  large  number  of 
species  and  varieties  may  now  be  repotted,  for 
when  the  bulk  of  the  Sowers  has  passed  away  the 
hoase  is  kept  closer  with  more  moisture  In  the  at- 
mosphere to  promote  growth. 

I  find  many  amateors  have  hot  one  house 
which  they  can  set  apart  for  Orohids,  and  at 
this  season  it  is  absolntely  neoessa^  that  a 
growing  atmosphwe  shoold  he  kept  np  in  the 
house.  Dendrobiums,  fmr  instance,  most  be 
kept  moist  and  in  the  warmest,  Ughtest  poution. 
These  and  Cattieyas  when  growing  require  very 
much  the  same  treatment,  but  the  tail  growing 
LwUas  and  Oattleyaa  are  better  on  the  centre 
atage ;  L.  purpnrata  is  apt  to  get  rather  a  ydlow 
tinge  in  the  leaves  and  bulbs  when  placed  on  the 
ride  stages  with  the  tips  of  the  leaves  near  the 
glass  roof.  We  keep  Odontcglossam  citroamum 
near  the  glass  roof,  and  it  also  may  be  arranged 
with  the  Cattleyas.  This  species  delights  In  a 
light  position  and  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing, 
and  it  snoceeds  beat  in  the  Cattleya  house  all  the 
year  round.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  repot  this  as 
the  plants  pass  out  <rf  bloom.  The  potting  soU  is 
much  the  same  as  that  used  for  Cattleyas,  and  we 
are  using  rather  more  Sphagnum  In  the  compost 
than  heretofore.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  small 
plaints  of  Cattieyas  made  ap  into  a  large  one  for 
exhibition,  and  nothing  bat  Sphagnum  used  to  pack 
the  plants  together,  and  wben  left  in  this  state  for 
a  lime  the  roots  have  ran  into  the  Spbagnam  more 
freely  than  they  do  Into  Sphagnum  and  peat  to* 
gether.  It  is  rather  curious  that  two  good  growers 
of  Cattleyas  told  me  that  they  also  had  joome  to 
tbeconolasion  that  the  plants  raade^atMlflSPVtii 
when  a  la^i^ptia^ffclla^^EsMbjKM^ 
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EpideDdrnm  Titellinam  majas  ma,j  well  be  repotted 
now.  Onr  plants  had  not  been  repotted  for  two 
Beuona,  and  th^  are  now  Sownbig  very  well  in- 
deed. I  haTe  tried  them  in  the  coolest,  shadiest 
part  of  the  Cattleya  hoose.  bat  they  do  tax  better, 
at  least  Id  summer,  in  the  cool  house.  They  should 
be  placed  near  the  glass-roof.  The  beat  lot  I  ever 
saw  was  grown  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof  where  the 
direct  r^a  of  the  son  coald  not  tooob  them. 
Before  any  plants  are  repotted  see  that  they  are 
quite  ftree  from  parasites  of  ereiy  kind.  Scale  is 
troDblesome,  and  causes  the  pseado-balbs  of  Oat- 
tleyas  to  become  qnlte  yellow.  The  temporatnre 
of  the  cool  house  ranges  between  60"  and  55"  at 
night,  Cattleya  hoiiee  60"  to  65°,  and  the  Bast 
India  house  aboat  TO**.  J.  Douglas. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

Will  any  person  Undly  give  the  names  of  five 
or  Biz  good  hardy  free-flowering  shrubs  (worth 
growing),  acd  eve^ireen  if  possible,  to  grow  from 
aboat  12  feet  to  15  feet  high,  and  flower  in  sam- 
mer ;  also  state  when  to  plant  and  beat  soil  7 
Locality,  Ireland. — 1. 

*«*  A  selection  of  evergreen  ehrnbs  reaching  a 
height  of  12  feet  to  15  feet  aod  flowering  doring 
the  sammer  is  not  easy  to  make,  as  there  are  very 
few  likely  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  Perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  each  as  are  required  woold  be 
Ligastnun  japmioom  (the  Japanese  Frivet),  a 
freely-branched  bnsh  clothed  with  deep  green 
leaves,  while  aboat  Jane  or  Jolj  the  blossoms 
are  [oodaoed.  They  are  white  and  plume-like, 
and  very  pretty  when  at  their  best,  bot  the  flowers 
have  the  heavy  smell  of  the  common  Privet.  If 
your  oorrespondeot  is  situated  in  '  the  more 
favoorable  districts  of  Ireland,  Ksoallonia  mcnte- 
vidensis,  with  deep  green  leaves  and  a  profusion 
of  white  blossoms,  would  be  desirable;  while 
Kflcallonia  Ingrami,  thlokly  studded  just  now  with 
bright  red  flowers,  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  thongh 
scarcely  attaining  the  desired  height.  The  Fire 
Bush  (Embothrium  cocclneum),  that  flowers  about 
Hay  and  June,  is,  where  hardy,  a  glorious  sight 
when  at  its  best.  Buddleia  globosa,  whose  in- 
florescence is  in  the  shape  of  golden  yellow  balls,  is 
very  pretty  and  distinct,  but  at  most  it  is  only 
Bub-eveisreen  in  character,  while  much  the  same 
will  apply  to  the  diiterent  kinds  of  Ceanothus,  of 
which  a  good  representative  one  is  Ceanothus 
asurena  Gloire  de  Versailles.  These  with  the 
more  vigorous  forms  of  Rbododendron,  and  perhaps 
Kalmia  latifolia,  complete  the  list  of  those  likely 
to  be  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  Even  if  deol- 
dnons  anhjects  could  be  incAo&d  the  choice  would 
still  be  a  limited  one,  as  so  many  of  onr  hardy 
shrubs  are  spring  rather  than  summer-flowering, 
while  the  majority  do  not  reach  the  required 
height.  A  good  half  dozen  would  be  Genista 
elatior,  a  free-growing,  yet  very  graceful  member 
of  the  Broom  family,  and  one  of  the  latest  to 
flower  of  this  ohus:  Philadelphns  grandlflorus, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  Hock  Oranges  ; 
Deutzia  orenata  fiore  pleno,  which  is  not^ten 
qoite  so  tall  as  the  stipulated  height,  but  is  a  free- 
growing,  free-flowering  sbmb ;  Spinca  arisefolia 
u  just  the  thing  that  is  required,  being  a  large 
bold  growing  shrub,  which  in  June  is  profusdy 
laden  with  plume-like  panicles  of  creamy  white 
flowers ;  Splnsa  callosa,  which  often  blooms  from 
midsummer  till  the  end  of  Angust,  has  flat 
corymbs  of  rosy  red  blossoms,  but  is  scarcely  tall 
enoi^h ;  Sptnea  Llndleyana  forms  a  mass  of  orna- 
mental foliage  about  12  feet  high,  and  during  the 
month  of  August  when  this  is  crowded  with  large 
waving  panicles  of  whitish  blossoms  it  is  very 
striking.  The  Gnelder.Roee  (Viburnam  Opnlns)  U 
a  very  ornamental,  huge  growing  shrub,  which 
if  not  too  early  In  fiowering  would  be  just  the 
thiog.— T. 


Berberis  nspaleuft.— Kindly  let  me  know  if 
(1)  Berberls  nepaleosis  and  B.  Bealei  ate  synony- 


mous, and  (2)  if  not,  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
each.  Two  plants  I  have  are  doing  well,  but  are 
being  crowded  l^  others,  and  I  fear  thej  do  not 
easily  transplant  when  old  as  mine  are. — J.  Jen- 
kins. 

*«*  The  specific  names  of  nepalensis  luid  Bealei 
are  used  indiscrimlnate'y,  or  apfdied  only  to  alight 
individual  variations  of  the  same  plant.  The  latest 
botanical  authorities  I  believe  regard  not  only 
these  two,  bntaliotheaUied  B.japonica  as  but  forms 
of  one  species.  The  mode  of  propagation  is  in  each 
case  the  same,  and  that  Is  usually  effected  by  means 
of  seeds,  which  in  some  districts  ripdn  readily. 
When  the  berries  are  thoroughly  ripe,  which  vrUl 
not  be  till  towards  autumn,  the  seed  should  be 
taken  out  and  sown  at  once.  The  soU  used  should 
be  prinoipally  loam  lightened  if  necessary  by  a 
little  sand  and  well  dewyed  leaf  mould.  Whether 
sown  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  proper  drainage  must 
be  ensured,  and  the  soil  {aemed  down  moderately 
firm  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  lim.  On 
this  the  seed  may  be  sown,  and  covered  with  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  soiL  It  may  then  be 
placed  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame,  and  all  the 
further  attention  needed  will  be  to  keep  it 
watered  when  necessaiy  till  the  young  i^antsmake 
their  ftppearance.  When  soffldently  advanced  they 
may  be  potted  off,  and  as  soon  as  established  in 
pots  planted  ont,  or  they^may  be  planted  direct  from 
the  seed  pots.  Seeds  can,  of  course,  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  but  In  that  case  germination  is 
usually  very  insular.  Even  when  protected  by  a 
frame,  while  some  seeds  will  come  up  during  the 
summer  after  sowing,  others  will  often  not  start 
till  the  following  season.  Propagation  other  than 
that  by  means  of  seeds  may,  where  a  plant  has 
pushed  up  suckers  (which  it  ocoasion^y  will),  be 
effected  by  detaching  some  of  the  we^er  suckers 
with  a  few  attendant  roots,  but  this  is  as  a  rule 
not  a  very  satiafootoiy  method,  as  the  suckers 
seldom  have  roots  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  sur- 
vive the  check. — T. 

Planting  Bhododendrons.— Will  any  pers<»i 
kindly  let  me  know  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
Bhododendrona,  and  will  I  be  incoessfnl  in  grow- 
ing them  on  good  fresh  loam  (limestone  land),  or 
must  I  prepare  a  peat  bed  for  them  ?  If  so,  can  I 
mix  the  peat  and  loam  together,  or  must  I  keep 
the  peat  by  itself  ?   Locality,  Ireland. — Ibeland. 

The  best  time  to  plant  Rhododendrons  is 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  or  e«iy  in 
the  winter,  yet  so  compact  a  mass  of  roots  do  they 
form,  that  they  may  be  moved  if  necessary  later 
in  the  season  than  many  other  sohjects  without 
injury.  Peat  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  their 
aaccessful  culture  (as  many  people  imagine),  and 
this  may  often  be  seen  by  the  splendid  examples 
that  are  to  be  met  with  sometimes  even  in  stiff 
loam.  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
"  Ireland  "  would  be  perfectly  successful  in  grow- 
ing them  in^ood  fresh  loam  as  stated,  except  for 
the  two  words  limestone  land,  as  the  Rhododen- 
drons are  very  impatient  of  lime  in  the  soil.  In 
this  case  it  is  difficult  to  advise,  as  though  resting 
on  a  limestone  base,  there  may  be  a  sufficient 
depth  of  soil  for  the  Rhododendrons  with- 
out the  root*  coming  into  contact  with  any* 
thing  of  the  nature  of  lime.  Where  the  sdtt  is 
heav^,  it  may  be  rendered  more  conduoiva  to  the 
reqmrements  of  the  Rhododendrons  by  an  admix- 
ture of  peat  or  decayed  leaf-mould,  that  Is  where 
lime  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  not  present  in 
the  natural  soil.  Where  there  is  too  much  lime,  a 
bed  must  of  coarse  be  mtirdy  cleared  out  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  3  feet  and  made  up  with  prepared 
compost,  a  proportion  of  wblch  should  be  of  a 
vegetable  nature.  I  do  not  fency  there  would  be 
any  diffionlty  with  the  Rhododendrons  If  they  were 

Elanted  in  the  good  fresh  loam,  a  little  peat  or 
laf-mould  being  incorporated  with  that  porti<m 
which  would  come  into  direct  contact  wiUi  the 
roots.— T. 

Oolden  variegated  cmiftn.— How  remark- 
ably fine  in  colonr  this  season  are  the  golden  Re- 
tinosporas  and  Biota  elegantisaima  and  B.  semper- 
anrea.  This  long  period  of  brilliant  sunshine  has 
brought  out  the  coloration  of  these  conifers  to  an 
extent  that  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  equalled 


at  such  an  early  period  of  the  season.  By  the 
middle  of  April  they  were  already  in  fine  colonr. 
Well  placed,  these  Tellow-leaved  conlfera  are  a 
pleasing  feature  in  tba  garden.— J.  0.  B. 


TROUBLESOME  WEED3. 

All  weeds  give  trouble,  but  those  that  form  under 
ground  stems  or  strong  tap-roots,  tbat  strike 
deeply  into  the  ground,  are  especially  difficult  to 
get  rid  of.  Bindweed  and  Mare's-tail  are  a  great 
naisaoce  in  some  gardens,  and  where  they  grow 
among  bush  fmlt  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
terminate them  1^  forld^  them  out  No  matter 
how  oarefally  the  ground  may  be  turned  over  and 
examined,  some  pieces  of  root  will  be  sure  to 
remain,  and  these  will  make  strong  growth  in  the 
freshly-stirred  ground.  A  very  much  better  way 
of  dealing  with  them  is  to  continual^  cut  off  the 
tops  from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring. 
If  this  is  persisted  In,  the  roots,  however  strong, 
must  In  time  die  through  want  of  nourishment. 
Immediately  the  young  shoots  appenr,  a  sharp 
hoe,  or,  better  still,  a  spade  shbuld  be  thrust  as 
deeply  into  the  ground  as  pos8ibl&  Simply  cutting 
off  the  tops  will  not  do,  as  in  a  few  days  they 
appear  again  above  ground.  A  friend,  whose 
garden  is  tolerably  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees, 
was  muob  troubled  with  Bindweed.  He  made  a 
practice  of  working  round  them  and  taking  out  a 
bushel  or  more  of  roots  every  winter,  but  there 
was  always  enough  left  among  the  tree  roots  to  give 
a  fresh  crop.  I  advised  him  to  go  round  weekly 
and  cut  in  deeply  wherever  a  ehoot  appeared.  He 
did  so,  and  the  effects  were  plainly  visible  the 
following  year,  the  growth  Drfng  very  weak, 
and  by  the  third  year  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
Bindweed  left.  Hare'a-tall  is  apt  to  infest  badly- 
drained  ground,  but  it  will  increase  rapidly  in  any 
soil.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
simply  forking  out  the  roots  when  at  rest  The 
roots  and  nnde^round  stems  being  dark  in  colour 
cannot  easily  be  seen,  and  in  light  soils  amaU 

fieoes  will  come  op  from  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
t  can  be  exterminated  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  seasons  by  inserting  a  four-tlned  fork  as 
deeply  as  possible  under  the  shoots,  so  as  to  bring 
np  some  inches  of  root.  This  mast  be  continned 
aU  through  the  growing  time.  Tbe  common  Thistle 
is  very  troableaome  in  some  places,  more  espedally 
in  land  that  Is  cropped  at  times  with  com.  Plongh- 
ing  and  nibe(riliDg  will  not  rid  the  luid  of  titis; 
the  tiniest  morsel  of  root  will  form  the  naoleas  of 
a  flourishing  colony,  and  where  there  was  but  one 
patch  there  will  be  a  score  after  ploughing  or  dig- 
ging for  two  or  three  years.  It  has  been  curious  to 
note  the  progress  of  this  pest  In  some  fields  here 
that  are  cropped  alternately  with  com,  roots,  and 
ma^  ganten  produce.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Thistles  occnrred  at  wide  intervals;  now  they  have 
spread  all  over  the  space,  forming  in  places  dense 
patches,  which  exhaust  the  ground.  Every  time 
the  ground  is  cleansed  with  plough  and  harrow 
the  roots  are  cut  into  small  bits,  and  thus  the  work 
of  propagation  goes  on,  for  these  little  pieces 
are  too  minute  for  tbe  harrows  to  grasp.  If, 
Instead  of  trying  to  extirpate  them  In  this  way, 
the  ground  lutd  been  gone  over  three  times  lu  t^e 
ooorse  of  the  seasw  with  a  four-tined  fork,  gettins 
it  deeply  in  under  the  roots,  there  would  be  few  if 
any  Thistles  there  now.  The  Sow  ThUUe  is  more 
easily  dealt  with,  and  it  makes  one  tap  root  that 
can  be  dug  out  bodily.  Woe  to  the  garden  or  ildd, 
however,  in  which  this  weed  has  been  allowed  to 
seed.  One  year's  seeding  iriU  leave  a  l^acj  of 
labour  that  it  will  take  years  to  wipe  off.  A  neigh- 
bour once  allowed  a  lot  of  these  Thistles  to  run  to 
seed,  and  the  wind  being  just  right  the  down 
blew  over  to  me  for  weeks.  This  happened  fifteen 
yearsago,andIamnotyetridorthoseThiBtles.  The 
man  who  aJlows  this  weed  to  seed  in  his  garden  or 
fields  ought  to  be  fined,  for  he  tiieret^  inflicts  a 
permanent  injury  on  all  around  him.  The  seeds 
are  so  light  that  the  slightest  breeze  carries  them 
about,  and  neither  w^ls  nor  hedges  will  keep  them 
ont.  Sometimes  I)andelioM^^t^egte^U^thyygl^e* 
InUwn&TheBi^i^RteglDB^il^S^^bl^^ 
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and  tbey  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  dug  oat.  The  beet 
way  of  fiettlDg  rid  of  ibem  ia  to  ont  down  deeply 
with  a  sharp  knife,  biingiog  away  several  incbes 
of  root.  This  will  clear  them  off  in  t  be  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  Chlckweed,  which  is  a  great 
peet  in  many  light  soils,  and  Groacdsel,  which 
pefers  those  of  a  holding  character,  should  never 
be  allowed  to  come  to  any  bim.  They  both  teem 
to  be  able  to  perfect  seed  even  it  pnlled  op  aa  food 
as  they  come  into  bloom.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  any  quantity  shoald  come  to  blooming  size 
they  ought  not  to  go  on  to  the  rabbish  heap,  bnt 
be  at  once  bnrnt.  Last  spring  I  had  the  misfor- 
lane  to  top-dress  some  beds  of  seedling  hardy 
flowers  with  garden  refose  into  which  had  been 
cast  a  lot  of  Chlckweed  that  had  come  into  bloom, 
and  thoosands  of  yoong  plants  came  up  throagh 
the  summer,  and  more  are  still  coming.  Cbanid 
weeds  make  capital  top-dresting*,  being,  of  coarse, 
gnite  free  from  seeds  of  any  kind.         J.  C.  B. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


DAMSONS. 

Whatevbb  credit  may  be  due  to  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  lately  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
agitation  for  the  extension  of  hardy  fruit  cul- 
ture in  this  country,  it  cannot  be  Nkid  they  were 
in  the  van  as  far  aa  planting  Damsons  was 
concerned.  Market  growers  within  an  easy 
distance  of  the  metropolis  may  be  trusted  to 
quickly  discover  what  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  grow  and  act  accordingly.  Nor  are  tbey 
ahead  of  their  brethren  in  the  west  midland 
counties,  and  more  especially  those  located  in 
Worcestershire  and  adjoining  counties.  All 
were  quick  to  note  that  Damsons  would  be  in 
great  and  increasing  demamdf  according  ae  the 
taste  for  more  fruit  aa  an  artide  of  diet  spread 
to  the  working  dasses,  and  as  far  back  as  1878 
trees  were  being  bought  up  and  planted  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  bo  placed  on  tne  market 
At  that  time  the  Black  Currant  was  the  only 
other  fruit  that  was  so  closely  bought  up,  and 
the  millions  of  bushes  planted  about  that  time 
have  proved,  in  common  with  Damsons,  a  very 
good  speculation  since.  Fortunately,  the  latter 
are  among  the  hardiest  of  hardy  fruits,  being 
natives  of,  or,  as  one  authority  puts  it,  *'  pecu- 
liar to  England,"  and  they  will,  therefore,  fre- 
quently succeed  where  other  kinds  of  fruit 
would  not  do  so  well.  If  ever  the  Continental 
practice  of  utilising  the  hedgerows,  including 
those  alongside  the  roads,  for  fruit  culture 
is  adopted  in  this  country.  Damsons  ought 
largely  to  be  planted  in  these  positions.  In 
my  boyhood  days  Bullaoe  trees  were  plen- 
liful  enough  in  the  hedgerom,  along  bye-lanes 
and  cottage  gardens  in  Kent  and  (Sussex,  but 
these  seem  to  have  disappeared,  none  being 
planted  or  saved  to  take  their  place.  Now 
these  Bullaces  are  closely  allied  to  Damsons, 
and  where  one  succeeds  the  other  will  not  fail. 
Both  are  wildings,  and  the  growth  of  trees  of 
both  the  black  and  white  forms  of  the  former 
was  largely  fostered  by  the  then  more  common 
practice  of  leaving  high  shelter  hedges  sur- 
rounding the  numerous  Hop  gardens. 

In  order  for  Damsons  to  become  well  esta- 
blished in  hedgerows,  they  ought  either  to  be 
planted  with  the  other  live  material  for  form- 
ing either  low  or  high  hedges,  or  else  be  set 
rather  back  from  any  of  the  former  at  any 
intervals  that  may  be  decided  upon,  and  grown 
as  standards.  Unless  given  this  amount  of  fair 
play  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
mue  good  prosress,  and  unless  they  do  spread 
considerably  when  io  a  comparatively  young 
state,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  their 


doii^  so  in  later  years,  the  great  produotiveness 
of  one  variety  in  particular  effectually  pre- 
venting this.  Any  trees  that  are  to  form  part 
of  a  high  shelter  hedge  should  be  treated  simi- 
larly to  their  neighbours,  all  being  allowed  to 
spread  oonsiderably  when  of  sufficient  height  to 
form  agood  screen.  Under  such  conditions  Dam- 
sons and  Bullaces  fail  less  often  than  tbey  do  in 
more  exposed  positions,  or  where  they  are  more 
liable  to  suffer  injury  when  in  flower  from  the 
^*  Blackthorn  Winter."  Those  that  are  dotted 
along  closely- trimmed  low  hedges  should 
have  a  good  clear  stem,  and  be  staked  up  con- 
stantly till  the  stems  are  stout  enough  to 
support  a  good-sized  head.  In  Shropshire, 
where  Damsons  thrive  admiraUy,  there  are 


Farleiyh  Prolific  Damson, 


many  trees  surrounding  small  paddocks  and 
in  many  cases  fringing  the  lanes,  but  I  failed 
to  observe  when  in  the  locality  any  young 
ones  coming  on  to  take  the  plsce  of  the 
older  ones.  Yet  they  pay  very  well  indeed 
during  most  seasons,  the  fruit  being  largely 
bought  up  and  sent  to  Manchester  and  else- 
where. At  one  time  these  Damsons  were 
utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  a  dye,  but  now 
that  preserved  fruit  is  so  much  in  demand,  it  is 
doubtful  if  that  is  the  use  they  are  put  to  now- 
a-days. 

Where  associated  with  other  trees,  as  in  the 
home  counties,  the  position  usually  assigned 
Damsons  is  the  outsides  or  more  exposed  quar- 
ters in  the  orchards,  and  this  for  a  twofold 
reason.  They  are  hardy,  of  somewhat  dense 
growth,  therefore  affording  some  shelter  to  the 
less  hardy  kinds,  while  Uie  extra  exposure 
serves  to  retard  flowering  somewhat,  and 
which  is  sometimes,  if  not  always,  a  gain. 
It  is  spring  frosts,  and  which,  strangdy  enough, 


really  appear  almost  certain  to  be  severe  just 
when  the  Black  Thorn  is  in  flower,  and  bull- 
finches that  Damson  growers  have  most  to  fear, 
as  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  trees  fail  to 
flower  welL  When  there  is  but  little  bloom, 
more  often  than  not  this  is  due  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  bullfinches.  The.cultural  details  are  of 
the  simplest  character.  Purchase  either  trees 
with  clear  or  feathered  stems,  the  latter  being 
preferred  by  many  owing  to  the  side  branches, 
and  which  have  been  trimmed  off  in  the  case  of 
clear  stems,  continuing  to  assist  in  the  swelling 
of  the  stems  and  also  bearing  fruit  freely  till 
such  time  as  the  head  overshaaows  them.  Plant 
in  soil  sufficiently  deep  and  good  to  give  the 
trees  a  good  star^  and  prune  often  enough  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  large  well-balanced 
head.  In  after  years  litUe  or  no  pranine,  be- 
yond thinning  out  the  branches  of  the  Shrop- 
shire variety  and  oocasiimalW  foreshortening 
some  of  the  rest,  is  needed.  They  soon  arrive 
at  a  foee-bwring,  profitable  state,  and  plenty  of . 
ways  ai^  uses  will  be  found  for  the  fruit  ^en 
ripe. 

Farleigh  Prolific,  also  known  as  Crittenden 
and  Kentish  Cluster,  is  the  variety  that  has  been 
much  the  most  extensively  planted  of  late 
years,  this  being  by  far  the  most  prolific  sort 
yet  distributed.  It  is  said  to  be  a  wilding,  its 
good  qualities  having  been  first  reoc^nised  by 
Mr.  James  Crittenden,  East  Farleigh,  Kent,  after 
whom  it  was  named.  The  illustratum  accom- 
panying these  notes  conveys  a  fair  idea  of  the 
great  productiveness  of  this  varied,  and  when 
a  tree  is  similarly  heavily  enmped  sJl  over,  it  ia 
no  oncommon  oocurrenca  for  some  of  the 
limbs  to  break  down.  The  qnali^,  eapeoally 
when  the  crops  are  heavy,  is  only  seoond-rate, 
but  that  apparently  is  only  a  secondary 
consideration,  the  prices  obtained  for  it  being 
only  a  little  lower  than  those  nven  for  fine 
samples  of  Shropshire  or  Prone  Damson.  The 
latter  forms  the  latter  trees,  growing  very 
freely  in  a  young  state,  and  only  the  very 
oldest  trees  ever  rival  the  Farleigh  Prolific  for 
productiveness.  As  a  rule  the  fruit  is  lai^e, 
somewhat  oval  in  shape,  and  when  fully  ripe 
of  excellent  quality.  Common  or  Round 
Damson  is  smaller  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  fairly  productive.  Very  few  (W  it 
are  planted  now-a-days,  and  the  White  Damson 
is  also  becoming  scarce.  Riveia'  Early  is  said 
to  be  eariy  and  gocd,  but  I  have  never  grown  it. 

W.  JaOVLUBN. 


Belative  merits  of  early  Strawberriea.— 
Whitsunllde  has  brought  as  this  year  ripe  Straw- 
berries In  good  numbers  out  of  doors,  and  this  is 
worth  recording  as  being  somelhing  qnlte  oat  of 
the  common  in  Soflolk.  Now  as  I  write  (Hay  22) 
I  could  [flck  dishes  of  Noble,  John  Raskin,  and 
Vicomtesfe  HMcart  de  Tbary,  all  from  yoong 
plants  put  oat  thickly  on  a  south  border.  Noble 
was  the  first  to  show  colour,  bdug  two  days  in 
front  of  John  Buskin.  The  latter,  however,  has 
overtaken  it,  and  there  is  now  nothing  to  choose 
in  the  matter  of  earliness  between  them.  Vioom- 
tesse  ia  a  conple  of  days  behind,  bat  esch  sort  has 
some  special  advantages  over  the  others.  Noble 
has  the  finest  fmit  and  by  far  the  heaviest  crop, 
the  bed  presenting  quite  a  jdcture,  and  it  Is  very 
evident  that  this  variety  does  best  as  one-year-old 
plants.  The  fruit  is  very  bandsome,  bat  a  little 
soft,  so  should  not  be  grown  very  extensively  for 
packing.  The  Savour  is  not  quite  first-class, 
though  quite  as  good  as  many  other  favoarite 
kinds.  John  Bnskin  is  no  better  in  flavonr  and 
its  crop  is  barely  half  the  weight ;  the  fruits  are 
of  good  average  size,  conical  in  shape,  and  appa- 
rently very  firm.  I  believe  this  was  sent  cut  as 
the  earliest  of  all  StrawboHV.  but  the  fain  in 
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and  other  qoalitifls  of  the  Vicomtesse  are  now  so 
well  known,  that  it  la  needless  to  do  more  than 
menticm  them,  bnt  those  who  pat  flavoar  before 
other  qualities  ooght  to  grovr  this  largely  for  early 
as  well  as  general  parpoiee,  and  fai  its  season  I 
have  fbond  none  to  beat  it.— J.  C.  Taluck. 

Waterii^  Tine  borders.— No  doabt  this  is 
a  snbjeot  requiring  much  attention,  bat  in  do  way 
can  it  be  satiafaotorlly  done  without  takini^  into 
consideration  local  circDmstances.  A  border  in 
one  locality  may  require  weekly,  or  at  least  fort- 
nightly soaUngs  of  water,  whereas  anotiier  mw 
not  require  such  a  drenching  for  two  montiis.  It 
Is  snrprisiDg  what  a  quantity  of  water  Viues  grow- 
ing in  light  soil  will  appropriate,  and  with  advan- 
tage to  the  crops,  but  in  heavy  retentive  soil  the 
case  ia  different.  Pertiapa  of  all  Orapes  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  the  most  variable  in  this  respect ; 
too  much  water  at  the  roots  has  an  injurious  effect 
when  the  soil  is  at  all  heavy.  This  Qra^e  ia  far 
more  partial  to  sand  than  any  other  kind  of  scdl, 
as  anyone  may  see  by  potting  on  a  layer  next  to 
the  Burrace  roots  where  the  border  is  composed  of 
heavy  soil.  I  have  known  seasons  here  when  the 
inside  border  of  the  Muscat  house  was  watered 
bat  three  times  during  the  whole  season  of  growtii. 
The  Grapes  were  even  then  of  good  quality. 


EARLY  PEACHES. 

The  remarks  made  in  Isst  week's  Gabdbn  respect- 
ing early  Peaches  recall  asnggestiou  broached,  I 
tmnk,  hut  season  whether,  ezoept  in  the  case  of 
Hale's  Early,  we  had  gained  very  much  by  the 
introduction  of  the  early  American  Peaches. 
There  seemed  an  tnclination  to  reply  In  the 
negative.  Our  first  early  English-raised  Peacb, 
Early  Beatrice,  ia  certainly  not  A  1  in  point  of 
flavour,  bnt  it  is  quite  as  good,  and  perhaps  a  little 
better  than  Amsden  June,  Alexander,  or  Waterloo. 
It  is  a  certain  cropper  under  glass,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  of  two  of  the  Americans.  It  oolours 
op  beautifully  with  a  fair  share  of  son,  and  makes 
a  really  handsome  dish.  "  Its  size  will  always  be  a 
drawback,"  is  a  chief  a^ument  brought  against  it, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  are  sometimes 
partly  responsible  for  this  in  cropping  somewhat 
heavily  in  the  desire  to  get  aa  many  early  fruits  as 

?3ssib]e.  Personally,  such  has  been  the  case, 
his  year  with  the. prospect  of  only  a  moderate 
demand  the  tree  only  carried  a  thin  orop,  and  I 
have  had  some  very  fair  fruit  quite  as  large, 
allowin,ic  for  the  difference  in  shape,  as  Lord 
Napier  Nectarines.  Our  next,  Early  Louise,  needs 
no  apology ;  it  is  most  decidedly  a  better  Peaoh 
than  any  of  the  Americans.  I  have  ooly  seen  it 
oocaaioually  under  glass,  bnt  it  was  invariably 
doing  welL  Outside  it  is  a  handsome  fruit  of  good 
Savour,  ripening  with  me  from  ten  days  to  a  fort- 
night after  BMtrice  and  a  little  before  Hale's 
Early.  Early  Alfred  and  Doctor  Kogg  are  two 
second  early  Peaches,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
choose  between  the  two ;  both  are  very  good, 
Dymond  following  close  behind  them.  TUs  U  on- 
qnestionably  one  of  the  very  best  all-round 
Peaches  either  for  in  or  outdoor  work.  Early  out- 
door Peaches  are  likely  to  be  a  very  good  orop. 
Beatrice  and  Hale's  Early  are  showing  well,  and 
so  is  Early  Crawford.  The  adjective,  however,  in 
this  case,  as  with  Early  Alfred,  is  clearly  a  mis- 
nomer, Crawford  being  only  a  week  earlier  than 
Royal  George.  It  is,  howerer,  an  excellent  second 
early  Peaoh  of  large  si»  and  good  quality,  a  h<tavy 
and  consistent  cropper,  and  of  good  constitution. 
With  the  exception  of  Hale's,  I  have  not  tried  the 
Americans  out  of  doors.  Three  trees  of  Alexander 
were  ordered,  but  at  the  fruiting  season,  after 
waiting  patiently  and  wondering  when  the  new 
Peaoh  was  going  to  finish,  I  (onnd  that  instead  of 
Alexander  I  had  Alexandra  NoUesse.  Possibly 
other  readers  may  have  had  a  similar  experience. 
Tbe  earliest  Nectarine,  Lord  Napier,  is  carrying  a 
fine  crop.  This,  I  suppose,  will  have  to  play  second 
fiddle  in  point  of  earliness  to  tbe  new  Rivers' 
Early,  but  for  size  and  cropfdog  qualities  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  beaten ;  indeed,  the  dish  staged 


by  Ifr.  Wytbes  at  the  Temple  show  held  its  own 
both  for  siie  and  general  appearance  when 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  Rivers*  latest  good  thing. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  the  latter,  however,  in 
point  of  season  should  render  it  a  splendid  acqui- 
sition where  very  early  fruit  is  wanted.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  in  common  with  aJI  outdoor  wall 
trees  that  were  carrying  good  crop»,  received  a 
rather  heavy  mulching  of  good  manure  in 
April,  and,  as  tbe  weather  has  tnmed  out,  I  am 
very  glad  it  was  put  on  thus  eariy.  Wl^ut  it, 
trees  would  have  fared  badly  on  our  li^ht,  dry 
soil,  and  there  are  no  facilities  for  watering  on  a 
big  scale.  Green  and  black  fly  are  very  trouble- 
some,  necessitating  frequent  applications  of  some 
form  of  insectiotde.  Roses,  especially  on  walls, 
have  also  required  coploas  washings  to  keep  them 
f^rly  olean.  B.  Bubbell, 

Ctaremont. 


Apple  Worceater  Fearmaiu.— I  grow  a 
good  many  trees  of  this  Apple,  bat  not  on  account 
of  its  high  quality  as  a  dessert  fruit.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  say  it  stands  high  in  point  of 
flavour,  bat  no  other  variety  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  has  suoh  a  showy  appearance  either  on  the 
tree  or  the  dinner-table.  For  it4  grand  looks  I 
think  it  Is  mainly  grown,  bertainly  there  is  no 
Apple  that  will  command  the  same  price  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  No  matter  how  plentiful  Apples 
are,  the  Worcester  Pearmaln  will  sell.  Last  year 
plenty  of  frnit  of  other  sorts  was  being  sold  for 
3s.  per  bushel,  and  no  difficulty  was  experioooed  in 
obtaining  Ts.  for  Worcester  Pearmain.  Now-a- 
days  it  is  more  a  question  of  appearance  than  of 
flavonr.  The  man  that  grows  for  market  most 
study  what  sells  the  best.  While  he  is  trying  to 
educate  the  public  tasts  to  superlor-flavonred 
kinds,  someone  else  steps  in  and  pockets  the  cash. 
Oood-flavoared  Apples  in  September  are  not 
nnmerous.— E.  Moltkbux. 

The  earlieat  Okerries.— Writing  from  Mar- 
seilles, Mens.  Paul  Girard  states  that  on  April  Iti 
of  this  year  the  earliest  ripe  Cherries  gathered 
there  were  of  the  kind  named  "  Ouigne  Lamaurie." 
On  April  24  ripe  fruit  of  the  "  Guigne  Pr6coce  de 
Math^re,"  recommended  by  Moos.  P.  de  Mortillet, 
was  gathered  in  large  qaantities  and  sold  well. 
At  the  same  date,  the  "Pr^coce  d'Annonay"  was 
ripening  its  fruit,  the  quality  of  which  is  some- 
what inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  kinds.  To 
these  sneoeedad  the  "Bigaireaa  Jabouli^,"  the 
"  Ouigne  jaune  dX)rleans"  and  tbe  ■■  Griotte  Belle 
de  Lorraine." — Reeue  Hortleole. 

Weight  of  crop  fbr  Peach  traea— To  a 

certain  extent  It  depends  upon  the  he^th  of  the 
tree  what  weight  of  crop  ooght  to  be  left  on  a 
Peach  tree,  whether  growing  In  the  open  air  or 
under  glass.  A  fruit  to  every  9  inches,  or,  if  extra 
fine  fruits  are  required,  12iaches,  is  quite  snfficient. 
A  tree  wbioh  is  in  good  health  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing tbe  quautity  of  fmit  I  have  stated,  but  even  if 
it  is  desired  to  leave  a  less  number,  there  vriU  not 
be  any  increase  in  size.  Trees  witb  a  light  orop  of 
fruit  have  a  tendency  to  take  on  a  gross  or  nnfruit- 
ful  habit.  Trees  allowed  to  carry  a  fair  comple- 
ment  of  fruit  may  be  looked  upon  to  do  the  same 
aunually.  With  the  trees  iu  good  health  and  also 
kept  amply  supplied  with  water,  the  fruits  should 
be  thinned  down  before  stoning  com  men  cos,  this 
preventing  the  unnatural  stndn  npoQ  the  trees' 
health.  Of  course,  a  few  extra  fruits  may  be  left, 
as  when  the  second  swelling  commences,  it  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  which  fruits  are  likely  to  take  tbe 
lead.  Others  which  are  not  ao  quick  in  swelling 
off,  even  if  thinned  down  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered tbe  orthodox  number,  never  iBaah  the  dse 
of  those  which  take  the  lead.— Y.  A.  U. 

Strawberzy  planta.— It  is  most  nnnsnal  to 
see  plants  in  pots  fruiting  in  honses  a  fortnight 
after  fruits  have  been  gathered  outdoors,  but  those 
growers  who  have  a  snperabundance  of  plaots, 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  trouble  to  place 
under  glass,  now  find  their  value  and  are  f  ndtiog 
tbem  to  the  utmost,  because  the  outdoor  crop 
threatesia  to  be  a  very  short  one.  Even  on  stl^  I 


holding  soils  the  crop  must  be  very  moderate,  but 
where  close  on  gravel,  then  are  all  old  plants  giv- 
ing very  indifferent  promise.  It  is  not  at  all  Im- 
probable that  many  growers  will  this  season  wish 
they  had  fewer  of  these  old  breadths  and  more  of 
young  ones.  It  is  the  latter  that  are  giving,  so  ffu*, 
the  best  results.  They  have  soil  that  is  at  onoe 
more  fresh  and  fertile,  they  are  more  deeply  rooted 
and  have  stronger  folii^e,  so  that  they  can  more 
easily  withstand  drought  than  can  the  three-year- 
old  breadths.  No  doubt  the  putting  out  of  one- 
half  the  entire  Strawberry  planto  every  year 
involves  some  labour,  but  where  that  practioe  is 
adopted,  there  are  the  growers  best  on  now.  It 
does  not  pay  to  allow  breadtlis  to  stand  over 
three  years.  But  the  exoeeding  a^r^tion 
of  crowns  which  invariably  resalts  in  tbe  third 
year  Is  often  more  looduotive  of  leafage  than 
of  fruit ;  whilst  this  year  it  has  resulted  in 
the  production  of  very  little  fruit.  Old  plants 
have  a  tendency  also  to  lose  their  lower  roots  and 
become  dependent  on  those  thrown  oat  from  tbe 
surface,  where  in  very  d^  seasons  they  find  little 
nutriment  or  moisture,  for  th'noagh  soikings  oan 
rarely  be  given.— A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  FROM  A  NEW  ZEALAND 
GARDEN. 

Looking  back  over  some  old  volomca  of  The 
Garden,  I  find  that  a  good  many  years  have 
passed  since  I  have  troubled  its  readers  with 
any  experiences  of  mine,  and  now  on  readin" 
an  article  by  "  F.  W.  IJ."  {Oct.  4,  188-1)  in° 
dicating  his  desire  to  know  something  about 
the  experiences  of  Daffodil  growers  abroad,  I 
am  moved  to  record,  if  you  think  well  of  it, 
with  as  much  care  and  niioutenesa  as  a  some- 
what limited  leisure  may  allow,  my  own  ex- 
perience during  the  coming  season,  for  I  i)re- 
sume  Daifudil  growing  is  as  interesting  now 
aa  it  was  nine  years  ago.  I  am  going  to  begin 
at  the  very  Ireginuing,  as  you  will  perceive 
when  I  say  tliat  so  far  there  is  nothing  visible 
in  the  shape  of  a  Narcissus  {April  18)  except 
the  grass  of  the  common  Jonquil  {wliich 
began  to  make  its  appcarauce  this  year  in  the 
last  week  of  March)  and  a  few  rather  weakly 
blades  from  a  clump  of  Cliineso  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  planted  out  of  season,  some  tliree 
years  ago.  But  bulow  the  grouud  there  is  a 
goodly  store  of  healthy  bulbs,  which  will 
show  their  quality  in  due  time.  I  sliould  not 
consider  anyone  a  Narcissus  enthusiast  who 
do&s  not  feel  an  interest  in  ail  stages  of  the 
flower.  A  firm  bulb  gives  me  as  much  pleasure 
as  the  smell  of  the  flowers,  and  the  siglit  of 
the  grass  breaking  tlie  soil  and  lifting  it  up 
on  its  back,  and  of  tlie  spoar-hoads  of  bloom 
pushing  up  an  inch  a  day  i.i  hardly  less  de- 
lightful than  the  sight  of  the  flower  itself. 

All  my  experience  goes  to  persuade  me 
that  this  soil  and  climate  admirably  suit 
most  kinds  of  Narctssua.  For  an  amatour,  I 
introduce  myself  a  good  number  of  new  va- 
rieties from  year  to  year,  and  asauniing  the 
bulbs  I  receive  from  England  or  Holland 
to  be  average-sized  buUn  as  there  grown,  I 
can  only  wonder  at  the  large  size  reauhod  by 
most  variet^e^gg^^#t^^etgjie^^|@g 
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like  good  conditions.  Whilst  I  mention  this 
matter  of  importing;  varieties  I  should  like, 
in  the  interest  of  bulb  growers  on  this  side 
of  Uio  world,  to  urge  bulb  merchants,  if  our 
trade  is  worth  having  at  all,  to  despatch 
ordsrs  to  us  as  soon  as  their  bulbs  are  ripe 
and  housed.  No  doubt  the  oiders  of  amateurs 
are  likely  to  be  modest  in  money  value,  like 
my  own.  But  if  the  orders  are  executed  at 
all,  it  should  be  done  just  as  punctually  as  if 
they  were  large  orders.  If  one  orders  Fritil- 
lariea  and  Erythroniums,  which  bear  trans- 
mission badly  at  the  best,  why  should  they 
be  dtilayed  till  they  are  rotten  that  Tigridias 
ordered  at  the  same  time  may  be  sent  along 
with  them  t  It  ought  to  be  dear  to  bulb  mer^ 
chants  that  it  is  impossible  to  send  Fritillaries 
and  Tigridias  to  the  colonies  in  the  same 
parcel  with  any  chance  of  growing  the  Fritil- 
laries  successfully.  Spring  bidbs,  except 
Anemones  and  Banuncnli,  which  apparently 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  over  a  long  season, 
should  be  shipped  or  posted  for  the  Australa- 
sian colonies  by  the  middle  of  September. 
They  would  then  arrive  at  their  destination 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November. 
The  chances  are  that,  if  well  packed,  they 
would  arrive  as  plump  and  firm  as  when  they 
left  the  store,  and  if  at  once  properly  planted, 
they  would  probably  give  a  fine  show  of 
bloom  shortly  after  planting.  Snch  at  any 
rate  is  my  belief,  founded  on  some  little  ex- 
perience. I  do  not  think  The  Garden  often 
records  the  views  of  plant  importers  in 
these  colonies,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that 
if  seedsmen  and  plant  merchants  here  and  in 
Australia  were  occasionally  to  state  their  ex- 
perience, it  would  be  found  very  useful  by 
seed  and  plant  exporters  at  home. 

Betuming  to  the  Narcissus,  I  have  only  to 
say  that  where  a  spade  has  chanced  to  reveal 
what  is  going  on  amongst  the  bulbs  under- 
ground I  have  remarked  splendid  root  forma- 
tion and  beautiful  white  cones  pushing  up 
for  Grass.  I  have  done  very  little  in  the  way 
of  transplanting  this  year,  though  most  years, 
by  reason  of  the  quick  increase,  a  good  deal 
of  transplanting  has  to  be  done. 

I  should  like  to  mention  what  seems  to  me 
an  extraordinary  development  of  the  Lilium 
auratum  in  this  garden.  My  stock  is  all  de- 
rived from  a  sii^le  bulb  and  now  consists  of 
several  clumpe.  The  largest  of  these  clumps 
has  occupied  its  present  position  for  several 
yeara,  perhaps  five  or  six.  The  last  two  or 
three  years  the  stems  have  been  very  large  and 
strong.  Last  year  there  was  one  stem — a  fas- 
ciated  one — on  which  I  counted  over  eighty 
blooms.  This  year  no  single  stem  produced 
so  many  blooms,  but  there  were  five  stems 
eacli  bairinfi  from  forty  to  fifty  blooms.  The 
pips  on  these  stems  all  opened,  though 
they  were  very  crowded.  I  cannot  say' 
that  I  altogether  approve  of  these  mon- 
sters. I  prefer  a  long  graceful  bmnch 
with  fifteen  to  twenty-fivo  blooms,  each  pip 
having  plenty  of  room  to  display  itself.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  from  any  of  your 
correspondents  whether  such  growth  in  the 
Golden  Lily  is  very  common.  The  clump  I 
speak  of  has  had  no  manure  of  any  kind 


all  the  year.  This  Lily  is  perfectly  hardy 
here,  although  in  some  winters  the  frosts  are 
pretty  severe.  A.  W. 

Dunedin,  April  18. 


Double  Violets. — In  one  of  those  fields  de- 
voted chieflj  to  the  prodaotioa  of  bardy  plants  for 
market  I  saw  %  few  ixjn  dnoa  sevsnl  thonaands  of 
doDbla  Yiolets.  in  uplte  of  the  weather,  doing  well 
beoaase  kept  freqaeatly  watered.  The  sorts  are 
those  In  ordinary  caltiTaticm,  white,  maove  and 
blue,  and  are  as  much  grown  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  best  class  trade  as  any  other.  Tboe  is  little 
trouble  taken  in  the  {oodaction,  and  yet  by 
October  next  eniy  plant  will  be  stoat,  strong,  fall 
of  leafage  and  Uoom-bnds— in  capital  oondition 
for  planting  on  beds  or  potting  into  pots.  The 
rationale  of  caltivstion  is  simple.  When  the  plants 
are  lifted  for  sale  in  the  aotamn  they  are  carefally 
trimmed  of  their  side  shoots  or  rnnners.  These 
are  then  sorted  and  the  best  dibbled  np  thickly 
into  frames,  where  they  remain  antil  Apnl  follow- 
ing, and  then  carefally  lifted,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
tiny  roots,  arel  dibbled  oat  into  good  gronnd 
in  rows  12  inohM  apart.  If  the  weather  be,  as 
this  year,  dry,  plenty  of  water  is  giTsa  until 
good  root-hold  is  aecnred.  Afterwards  they  oan 
very  well  take  care  of  themselves,  but  frequent 
waterings,  IE  the  droagbt  continaes,  help  to  pre- 
serve  tbe  foliage  from  the  attacks  of  s[^der  or 
thrlpe..  The  plan  resolts  not  only  In  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  atardy  plants,  bat  also  In  oompaot  olnsters 
of  roots,  and  these,  carefally  lifted  and  preserved, 
suffer  little  when  sent  away  thickly  packed  In 
shallow  boxes  by  rail.  Single  Violets  receive 
similar  treatment.  In  foggy  seasons  Violets  ssffer 
severely,  and  doables  especially  would  die  whole- 
sale were  thsy  left  all  the  mater  enwed,  bat 
through  the  method  adopted  of  keeping  Uie  runners 
In  frames,  the  stock  Is  preserved. — A.  D. 

Fink  Her  Xijesty.— This  Is  devoid  of  the 
green  centre  whioh  Mrs.  Slnklns  has,  and  it  does 
not  split,  SB  does  that  Und.  When  Her  Majesty 
becomes  bettor  known  it  will  be  moofa  eonght 
after.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  grower, 
glvii^  plenty  of  grass,  I  am  afraid  it  lacks  one 
charm,  namely,  sooit.  I  notice  tbe  blooms  now 
open  possess  bnt  little.  Have  other  growers  noticed 
this  1— J.  Cbook,  Forde  Abbey. 

Primroses  and  dry  weather.— I  am  afraid 
these  charming  spring  Sowers  are  having  a  sorry 
time  of  it.  I  noticed  some  Primroses  In  saony 
spoU  were  diyiog  up  daring  April.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  notice  when  next  spring  comes 
roand  bow  this  affects  their  Uoomii^.  Here 
we  grow  a  lai^e  quantity  <rf  the  banoh  kinds, 
raising  some  from  seed  every  year.  We  grow 
these  in  almost  every  kind  of  sitaatlon.  This  year 
we  foand  those  growiiw  on  a  north  border  by  far 
the  bait.  Bnt  even  uese  in  tiiis  cold  place  we 
have  been  oUlged  to  water  many  times  daring  the 
eighty  days  we  have  beat  withoat  rain.— J.  C, 

Carnations  at  Ooombe  mrarren.— It  does 
seem  to  be  very  retnarkaUe  that  fnlly  two  months 
prior  to  the  date  fixed  for  the  National  Carnation 
Society's  show,  plants  kept  in  frames  all  tbe  winter 
and  stood  lo  a  greenhouse  in  the  spring  withoat 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat  fhoald  not  only  have 
been  blooming  for  a  month  previonsly,  bat  should 
now  have  to  be  turned  out  to  make  room  for 
another  batch  from  outdoors,  where  even  it  seems 
difBcalt  to  keep  the  plants  la  check.  So  early, 
indeed,  are  aiW  outdoor  plants  at  Goombe  Warren, 
that  every  one  bids  fair  to  be  Id  fall  bloom  before 
Jane  is  oat,  and  it  looks  also  as  if  under  no 
possible  conditions  could  there  be  any  Carnation 
blooms  so  late  as  Jalv  2fi.  The  very  flne  lot  of 
plants  which  Hr.  Woodgato  has  in  pots  at  Coombe 
Warren— some  1000  innnmber— is  in  balk  {oopa- 
gated  seedlings,  and  of  a  highly  merltOTions  as 
well  as  varied  characler.  All  the  best  have  had 
local  names  given  them,  and  some  day  they  may 
beoMne  mwe  widely  known,  bat  the  fact  ranains 


that  by  first  starting  with  the  prodaoe  of  a  few 
naturally  produced  seed-pods  of  named  varieties, 
then  later  intercrossing  some  of  the  best  of 
tlw  progeny,  a  varied  and  churning  selection 
of  seedlings,  selfs,  fancies,  Ficotees,  fliikes,  &c., 
has  been  seonred.  All  the  lanest  plants  of  two 
years'  growth  are  now  over  and  being  turned  ont 
doors,  planted  in  good  loose  soil,  somewhat  on 
their  sides,  and  then  at  the  earliest  opportonity 
layered.  Thei>e  of  course  give  very  fine-rooted 
plants  early,  and  are  valuable  for  the  saocessional 
blooming.  Those  now  in  6-mch  pots  get  a  shift 
hi*er  into  8i-inch  pots,  and  so  are  grown  on  ont- 
doors  antil  placed  m  frames  for  the  winter.  Folly 
1000  plants  have  to  flower  oatdoors  also,  some  of 
which  are  seedlings.  Ur.  Woodg^  treats  his  Car- 
nations as  tborooghly  hardy  twnts  In  the  winter, 
and  88  a  result  saflers  little  nom  any  dbtortdog 
caoses.- A.  D. 


HARDY  FSRENNIAL8  FROH  SEED. 

It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  seedsmen  —  es- 
pecially those  who  make  the  culture  and  sale  of 
hardy  plants  a  speciality— do  not  issue  spefdal 
seed  lists  of  these  things.  If  we  look  over  any 
ordinary  flower  seed  list,  we  find  hardy  and  tender, 
annual,  biennial  and  perennial  plants  intormized, 
having  only  the  pret^t  for  this  arrangement  that 
tbey  come  alphabeticaUj.  Why  there  should  not 
be  found  more  exact  dassiSoatiouB,  aoootding  to 
nature  and  endurance,  such  as  tender  annual  and 
hardy  annual,  or  biennial  or  perennial,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand.  In  looking  over  one  of  the 
leading  hardy  plant  lists  issued,  I  find  attached  to 
a  few  thingv,  seed  so  much,  bat  still  to  very  few  all 
the  same.  Btthermany  of  our  hardy  border  plants 
do  not  seed,  or  it  is  too  much  troaUe  to  save  it.  or 
else  the  trader  does  not  oare  to  advertise  seed  lest 
It  should  destroy  the  s^e  of  plants.  Freeum- 
ing  such  a  notion  exists,  it  is  bat  right  tliat  it 
should  be  combatted  the  pabUcation,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  lists  of  good  hardy  perennials,  herba< 
ceoos  and  otherwise,  that  can  be  obtained  with 
comparative  ease  from  seed.  This  subject  may 
well  have  special  present  interMt,  because  just  now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  many  of  these  things, 
and  If  seed  be  good,  stocks  of  luudy  plante  In  grott 
abundance  may  soon  be  raised.  I  have  made  what 
ii,  perhaps,  bnt  a  moderate  and  a  common  selec- 
tion. Others  oonld  add  materially  to  this  list, 
espe<^lly  in  relation  to  varieties  not  so  well  known, 
and  of  which  there  are  now  mai^. 

Of  coarse,  single  fiowers  seed  meet  fredy,  doables 
less  so,  as  In  the  case  of  Fyrethmms,  for  histanc^ 
but  bere  we  have  a  beautiful  family  of  hardy 
plants  which  can  be  obtained  from  seed  with  ordi- 
nary care.  Whilst  few  may  oare  to  take  mndi 
trouble  to  save  seed,  except  growers  tcit  that  pur- 
pose, especially  that  bU  flower  stems  are  so  much 
better  removed  Arom  plants  so  soon  as  flowering  is 
over,  at  least  all  may  purchase  se^,  and  in  co 
doing  secure  greateTi  if  not  better  variety  than 
the?  already  possess.  Jast  calling  a  few  plants 
alpbabetically,  we  start  with  Anbrietiss,  tbe  best 
of  which,  8u<ui  as  violacea  and  Leichtlini,  and  no 
one  wante  inferior  sorts  after  these,  seed  fsirly 
freely.  Seed  should  be  sown  at  once  to  give  strong 
blooming  plants  next  spring.  Aorlculas,  as  all 
know,  seed  fairly  well,  especially  of  the  hardier 
border  forms.  Seed  of  these  should  be  sown  at 
once  In  shallow  pans,  and  be  kept  covered  with 
JfoBs  until  germination  results.  That  is  always 
irregular,  especially  when  the  seed  has  been 
wintered.  AqnU^tes>  again,  are  very  free  seeders, 
and  are  very  hardy.  Seed  saved  from  some  of  the 
best  hybrids  usnuly  give  better  results  than  oome 
from  pare  apeoles.  Sown  now  in  pans  or  beneath 
hand-lights,  an  abundance  of  pluits  will  soon  re- 
sult. High-class  Carnations  do  not  seed  freely  at 
home,  except  where  grown  under  glass.  Did  the 
present  dry  weather  continue  through  the  summer, 
whilst  Carnation  blooms  would  doubtless  be  small, 
there  would  probably  be  a  good  crop  of  seed. 
We  can,  however,  purohase  imported  seed  of 
various  forms      strains,  an^  if  sown  at  once  in 
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gronDd  and  kept  shaded  and  watered,  there 
will  BOOD  be  plenty  of  plants  for  potting  oat 
In  Angust  to  bloom  next  aammer.  Whilst  all 
tbe  forms  of  Coreopsis  are  charming,  those  of 
the  perennial  tTpe,  sach  as  grandiflora  and  Ian- 
ceolata,  are  of  particalar  beauty  and  asefnlness. 
These  seed  freelj  and  should  be  sown  at  once. 
Of  b31  haidy  border  plants,  few  an  nobler  or  more 
effeotlre  than  are  Dalphinioma — all  aeeden. 
These  have  the  merit;,  too,  of  giring  from  seed  as 
good  OB  the  parents — that  is,  at  least,  the  present 
con<jidoa  of  tbe  DalpUniam  famUy ;  later,  per- 
haps, when  perfection  has  been  reached,  seed  pro- 
geny in  general  may  deteriorate.  Seed  sown  now 
will  give  plants  to  bloom  next  year,  and  these  will 
endnia  for  a  long  time  after.  Did  Ddphininms 
not  flower,  their  fine  olasters  of  foliage  would 
■till  make  them  lueful.  Oeams  of  tbe  diTorse 
forms  now  foond  f  arnish  seed  and  are  easily  raised. 
So,  too,  is  the  Gypsophila  panioalata — not  a  strik- 
ing plaiit,  bat  when  in  full  flower  most  asefol  to 
all  who  want  to  dress  vases.  I  was  the  other  day 
in  a  ^den  where  literally  hundreds  of  this  plant 
were  being  pat  ont,  having  been  raiaed  from  seed. 
I  fear  there  will  be  some  disaj^x^tment  at  the 
product  later.  There  is  a  large  family  of  the 
perennial  Chrysanthemam,  most  ralnable  for  border 
decoration,  all  readily  productive  of  seed.  Ssch 
varieties  as  maximom,  latifollom  and  nliginosnm 
take  high  rank  amongst  hardy  perennials.  Some 
of  the  Campaonlas  also,  sach  as  pyramidalis,  per- 
eioifolia,  artlcif<dfs,  grandiflora,  Mariesj,  ko,,  will 
come  rea-Sily  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  at 
once  to  secure  stock  for  potting  out  in  the  autumn. 
I  find  I  bad  overlooked  a  charming  bardy  plant 
in  tbe  Prophet  Flower  (Amebia  echioides),  whic^ 
is  not  half  knoum  yet  and  comes  from  seed  freely 
also.  What  a  fine  famfly  of  border  flowers  have  we, 
too,  in  the  Helianthoses,  Helenlnma,  Rudbsckias,  Sec., 
some  of  which  give  seed,  though  not  abundantly. 
Several  forms  oftbe  Lychnis  family  ^o  come  well 
from  seed,  and  very  lovely  they  are.  The  striking 
Lupines  all  seed  liberally  and  are  easily  raised. 
Many  of  these  are  just  now  remarkably  effective 
in  gardens,  and,  once  established,  will  long  endure. 
Then  there  are  all  tbe  members  of  the  perennial 
Lathyms  £ftmily  that  can  be  got  from  seed.  If 
this  be  sown  now,  plenty  of  plants  will  result  for 
patting  out  in  the  winter,  and  they  wUl  become  of 
great  size  in  two  or  three  years.  Finks,  Polyan- 
thuses, Primroses,  Pansies  are  all  popular  garden 
perennials,  and  all  to  be  got  from  seed  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Pink  and  Pansy  seed  may  be 
sown  at  once  outdoors,  but  Primrose  and  l^lyan- 
thus,  as  it  ia  rather  late,  will  be  better  sown  nnder 
glass  to  push  tbe  plants  on.  Perennial  Phloxes 
also  oome  readily  from  seed,  almost  as  good  In 
quality  as  are  the  bast  parents.  It  is  wise  to  sow 
seed  in  boxes  under  glass  and  keep  it  cool  and 
damp,  as  the  shell  enclosing  tbe  germ  is  somewhat 
hard.  Popi^es  of  tbe  giant  or  perennial  type  are 
very  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  so  also  are  Fy- 
rethrums,  especially  the  beautiful  single  forms. 
The  fine  Verbascums  also  seed  freely.  These  are 
but  a  few  from  a  huge  list  of  good  perennials 
that  may  be  readily  propagated  from  seed,  and 
through  which  aid  many  an  otherwise  compara- 
tively bald  garden  may  be  rendered  beautiful  not 
merely  for  one  year,  but  for  many.  A.  D. 


Veronica  prostrata.— All  plants  that  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  withstand  drought  should  be  made 
note  of.  This  Veronica  appears  to  be  worthy  of 
some  attention  for  the  profusion  of  its  blossoms 
under  what  is  to  many  hardy  plants  a  trying  time. 
At  the  present  time  this  varfeey  is  in  full  bloom  on 
the  rockery,  where  ft  has  received  only  Its  share 
of  the  scanty  supply  of  rain  which  has  fallen  since 
the  first  week  io  March.  From  tbe  profuse  manner 
in  which  the  plants  are  SowNing.  it  would  be 
hard  to  realise  that  we  have  had  so  litUe  moisture. 
— S. 

Antirrhiiiumi  for  bedding:.— These  are  de- 
servedly coming  to  tbe  front,  for  what  can  produce 
such  a  mass  of  flower  at  so  little  trouble  ?  I  have 
grown  for  several  year^  a  variety  with  white 
flowers,  vary  cximf  act  In  habit  and  free  blooming. 


It  oommenofls  to  open  its  flowers  early  in  Hay  and 
oontlnoes  without  intermission  onUl  the  «id  of 
October.  I  am  growing  this  year  a  charming  yel- 
low variety  and  two  others,  one  dark  and  tbeother 
light  red,  all  from  cuttiuga — a  method  I  find  supe- 
rior to  raising  the  plants  from  seed,  as  so  much 
more  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  height  tbe 
plants  grow  from  cuttings.  Far  superior  in  every 
way  are  AntiirUnnms  to  Oeraninms  for  flUlng  beds 
or  borders  in  the  summer,  and  InBnItely  less  trouble 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  If  the  plants  of 
the  white  variety  are  allowed  to  remain  all  the 
winter,  they  throw  up  much  larger  spikes  of  bloom 
the  foUowing  Hay.— S.  M. 


NOTES  OK  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Vaccinium  hirautum.  —  This  is  a  North 
American  species,  with  woody,  semi-erect  branches. 
The  plant,  so  Car  as  I  have  proved  it,  is  bnt  9  inches 
or  1  foot  bi^  of  a  very  pue  green  colour,  owing 
to  its  hirsute  or  glandular  character.  The  flowers 
are  disposed  in  rather  long  raceme « under  and  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  white  and  rather 
large  for  tbe  genus;  each  tubular  flower  will 
measure  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  It  strikes 
one  as  a  ohuaoterlstio  little  shrub  suted  for  the 
moist  ^acai  of  rockwork.  I  have  fonnd  it  quite 
hardy  daring  last  winter. 

Xanthorrliixa  apiifoUs  Is  another  scmewhat 
shrubby  dwarf  niecies  adapted  for  a  similar  use 
to  the  above.  Xn  a  way  it  is  half  shrubby  and 
half  herbaceous.  It  Is  known  by  the  name  of  tbe 
Yellow  Root,  as  implied  by  its  name,  and  not  only 
are  Its  roots  yellow,  but  its  new  shoots,  which 
spring  up  freely  sucker  fashion,  Tbe  foliage  is 
prettUy  cut,  and  the  plant  gains  In  Interest  when 
It  is  seen  to  produce  dark  purple  RannnonlDB-like 
Sowers.  Our  American  friends  tell  us  that  this  is 
a  very  conspicuous  plant  in  the  antucnn,  owing  to 
the  change  of  colour  of  its  leaves  to  bright  orange. 
Small  fruits  succeed  tbe  racemes  of  curious  brown 
flowers  in  the  case  of  fertile  plants,  and  these 
remain  a  long  time.  I  have  not  proved  this  per- 
sonally, and  I  oonld  imagine  that  a  deal  may  de- 
pend on  weather  condiUons^  and  possibly  the  plant 
may  never  colour  or  fruit  in  this  ooontiy  as  it  does 
at  home  In  the  more  Sonthern  States  of  North 
America. 

Papaver  alpinum.— As  I  believe  I  have  stated 
before,  this  plant  not  only  sports  in  tbe  various 
colours  of  ydlow,  red  and  white,  but  it  is  to  be 
had  in  shaoM  coming  between.  Not  only  has  this 
pigmy  speoies  departed  from  Its  more  typloal  col- 
oars,  but  the  form  of  its  flowers  has  become  more 
cupped,  owing  to  the  imbricated  character  of  the 
petals.  The  reader  may  ioiagine  this  UtUe  species 
of  but  4  inches  or  6  inches  high,  with  flowers  of 
the  richest  colours,  quite  the  size  of  a  crowb  piece, 
and  it  will  be  no  diflicnlt  mitter  to  believe  that, 
grown  in  groups,  it  mast  be  one  of  the  gayest  of 
alpines. 

Iiithoapannnm  pnrporeo-ccsniloiun.- Thij 
if  left  to  have  Its  own  way  may  be  even  more  than 
disappointing;  It  may  prove  an  annoying  plant. 
With  such  treatment  as  I  have  bestoweid  on  it  for 
three  years,  I  find  that  it  responds  invariably  by 
producing  a  grand  show  of  flowers.  I  believe  it  ia 
tbe  natural  habit  of  tbe  plant  to  bloom  sparsely, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all.  It  has  the  habit  of 
making  long  bounding  stems  2  feet  to  4  feet  long, 
their  ends  becoming  rooted  and  young  plants 
forming.  These  may  be  termed  stolons  or  unfertile 
growths.  I  speak  of  these  because  it  is  by  remov- 
ing them  that  I  get  plenty  of  blossom  on  short 
stems  a  foot  or  so  in  length.  Now  when  you  see 
this  plant  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  fertile  stems  all 
topped  with  magnificent  dusters  of  deep  purplish 
oridmosttrae  blue  flowers,  yoa  may  justly  com- 
pare it  with  a  large  specimen  well  grown  of  the 
rarer  Lithospennum  Pastori.  But  as  already 
hinted.  If  you  neglect  to  remove  the  long  unfertile 
growths  the  plant  will  go  on  in  a  weedy  fashion, 
forming  rope-like  stem?,  and  It  is  only  when  you 
take  advantage  of  the  vigor  of  tbe  speoies  bj 
diverting  it  from  the  prodQctlcm  of  (uiage  to 


flowers  that  yon  render  the  plant  a  really  beaatif  at 
garden  objeot. 

Anemone  baikalensia.— This  may  be  bat  a 

geographical  variety  of  sylvestrls,  and  I  have 
beard  many  remark  that  growers  fail  to  flnd  any 
distinction  whatever  between  the  two  plants; 
when,  however,  they  are  seen  grown  side  by  side 
there  are  differences,  if  but  slight  The  flowers 
of  this  are  more  papOT-wblte  than  those  of  A. 

Slvestris,  and  outride  there  are  pink  stains.  On 
e  other  hand,  they  flower  about  the  same  time, 
and  they  have  both  the  disagreeable  habit  of 
making  a  great  amount  of  sncker  growths.  This 
form  or  tbe  name  has  been  confounded  with  A. 
baldensis,  but  the  latter  is  a  widely  different  thing, 
and  a  vastly  superior  flower,  and  it  is  much  more 
nearly  related  to,  and  in  foot  is  grouped  with  the 
Anemone  alj^na  section. 

Lychnia  alpina  laj^oniea.— If  you  let  the 

seeds  of  this  plant  faU  on  a  little  soil  that  is  kept 
free  of  weeds,  a  natural  group,  than  which  nothing 
can  look  more  brilliant  in  early  May,  will  be  formed 

The  plants  are  better  i(  weU  thinned  ont,  then  each 
one  sends  up  numerous  spikes  the  second  year.  The 
stature  of  the  plant  with  me  Is  4  Inches  when  in 
flower. 

Phlox  canadentia.— A  neighbour  of  mine  has 
bad  a  plant  of  this  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter  only 
two  years  dd  from  a  mere  catting.  For  a  month 
it  has  been  smothered  with  Its  clear  mauve  flowers, 
and  the  perfume  was  no  mean  feature.  I  see' 
many  alpme  collections,  but  why  this  is  not  more 
oomnUHuy  included  I  oannot  say.  It  cannot  be  I 
think,  because  it  is  not  strictly  an  alpine,  for 
scores  of  things  in  alpine  collections  are  not 
natives  of  mountain  habitats.  A  sweeter  or 
showier  plant  I  could  not  name  for  the  month  of 
April.  Last  year  in  these  colonuas  I  spoke  of  tbe 
phint,  and  an  American  correspondent  wrote  me 
that  he  thought  from  the  description  mypla&twas 
not  the  true  canadensis,  bat  dlvaricata.  If  there 
is  ought  in  this  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
distinctions  are.  j.  Wood. 

WoodviUe,  KiriitaU. 


Iria  spuria  A.  W.  Tait.-This  i«  a  very  distinct 
and  pleasing  vinety.  It  »  free,  graceful,  an  1  tbe 
Howors  are  of  a  soft  lavender  colour.  An  Iris  well 
worth  growing  for  its  delicate  colour, 

,  AlysBum  or  Veeiearia.-Is  not  the  plant  fignn>d 
m  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  130,  and  alluded  to  by  Mr 
Brockbank  ai  A.  utriculatum  atp.447,  better  Icnowi 
under  Lamberts  Daoie  of  Vesicaria  utriculata  »  In 
ganeral  effect  the  plant  Fosemblos  Cheiraathna  alpinu. 
or  C.  oohroIeucuB,  but  it  ffrows  more  freelj;  and 
blooms  in  March  or  Apnl.  It  is  readily  knowa  from 
most  other  cruciferB  faj  its  lar»  rouod  inflated  or 
hladder-hke  fruits.  Easdy  raise  J  f«m  seeds  or  eu^ 
tmgs. — IV.  W.  If. 

TwoboautiflU  BoekCoiU  shown  in  the  col- 
lection of  bardy  flowers  from  Hr.  T.  S.  Ware  at 
tbe  Temple  show  were  S.  lantosoana  sutMrba  and 
S.  Aizoon  rosularis.  The  former  is  the  finer  of  the 
two  and  a  charming  variety,  especially  when 
several  plants  are  put  thickly  together  in  a  lame 
pan.  Tbe  flowers  are  pure  white,  arranged  clowTv 
togeUier  and  remarkably  pleasing.  The  Aizoon 
variety  is  quite  as  free  and  dense,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  so  pure.  For  growing  in  pots,  these  Rook- 
foils  may  be  made  special  note  of,  and  they  are 
easily  grown,  requiring  a  light,  thoroughly  well- 
drained  soil  and  a  fair  amount  of  sun.  It  is  a  plw 
that  more  use  is  not  made  of  such  hardy  flowen 
for  tbe  greenhouse,  where  they  make  a  ehanee 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  things. 

Pyrethroma  at  the  Temple  ehow.-One  of 
the  most  strikii^  features  at  the  Temple  show  was 
the  Tyrethrum,  of  which  there  were  many  fine 
varieties.  It  seems  that  a  reaction  has  taken  pUce 
M  regards  size,  the  flowers  being  mach  smaUer 
than  usual,  but  of  decided  self  colours.  It  is  these 
that  one  wants  in  a  garden,  not  merely  Wg  blooms 
from  which  all  grace  has  been  extracted  ^  nota 
in  THH  GABDEH,  Hay  27  (p.  432),4pm-»4^a 
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SoQB,  Hassock's.  This  was  bIiowd  well  at  the  ex- 
hibition, and  it  is  of  the  type  one  woald  like  to 
see  get  more  nnmeroas.  The  flowers  are  ootlaige, 
but  neat,  and  intense  crimson,  a  rich  self  ooloor, 

Gicalifirly  brilliant  when  seen  in  a  mass.  The  ex- 
Ut  of  Pyretfamms  from  Messrs.  Harkneas  was 
noteworthy.  The  flowers  were,  as  a  role,  much 
larger  than  nsoal,  and  great  similarity  existed 
among  them.  It  is  important  not  to  give  names 
to  things  too  near  each  otbor  to  warrant  snob  dis- 
tinctions. Brace  Findlay,  Mrs.  Bennett,  and  Rosy 
Horn  were  all  of  a  rose  shade— a  lovely  tone. 
BevmU  veiy  fine  kinda  ocoarred  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  Btanda  from  Heasra.  Kelway  and  Son,  Lang- 
port.  We  singled  ont  three  doable  varieties  as 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  these  being  floribnn- 
dam  plennm,  rose ;  Evelyn,  of  a  rosy  shade  also ; 
and  Aphrodite,  white,  a  fine  donble  fiower,  very 
Dsetnt  for  catting. 


THE  BELLADONNA  LILY. 

(A.HAKYLLIS  BELLADONNA.) 

This  ia  one  of  the  many  beautiful  bulbous  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  into  our  gardens 
from  South  Africa.  It  was  grown  in  Portugal 
in  1712,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England 
and  cultivated  ae  the  Narcissus  Lity.  In  1804 
it  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  under 
ita  j)Tesent  name,  and  Brazil  was  then  suggested 
as  Its  native  countiy.  At  that  time  the  plants 
were  grown  abundantly  in  Italy,  and  sold  under 
Uie  name  of  Narciasua  Belladonna.  There  ia 
no  doubt  now  of  the  native  home  of  the  Bella- 
donna, a<i  it  is  found  wild  in  plenty  in  ^.he 
south-west  part  of  the  Cape,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world,  although  it  is  cultivated 
wherever  gardening  is  practised.  There  is  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  the  plants  of  Belladonna  grown  in 
gardens. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  Amaryllis,  and 
that  is  the  Belladonna  Lily.  All  the  other  so- 
called  Amaryllises  are  either  Hippeastrums, 
Nerines,  Stembergias,  Yallotaa,  Sprekelias,  or 
Zephyranbhes. 

Culture. 

At  Kew  the  Belladonna  Lilly  is  grown  in  a 
narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Orchid  houses.  .  This  wall  gets 
warmth  from  the  heat  inside  the  houses,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  greatly  to  its  advantt^e. 
The  border  is  2  feet  deep,  and  is  made  up  of 
about  6  inches  of  drain^,  with  turves  of  loam 
covering  this,  the  whole  filled  up  with  three- 
fourths  good  loam,  one-sixth  leaf  mould,  and 
one  sixbh  manure.  The  bulbs  are  huried  6 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  when  first  planted 
they  were  [daced  about  9  inches  apart  each 
w^.  Inunediately  after  flowjoring  is  the  most 
favourable  time  for  {danting  fresh  bulbs  or 
transplanting  established  ones.  If  I  had  to  buy 
bulbs  to  start  with,  I  should  get  them  from  re- 
liable dealers  in  July  or  August,  plant  them  in 
pots  to  flower,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  were 
over,  turn  the  bulbs  out  into  tbo  border  prepared 
as  above.  Good  flowering  bulbs  are  easily  ob- 
tained. Large  quantities  of  bulbs  are  annually 
imported  from  Holland  and  elsewhere  for 
planting  in  pots  to  flower  in  greenhouses  in 
England,  and  in  many  cases  these  bulbs  are 
thrown  away  after  they  have  bloomed.  Bub 
wherever  there  is  a  warm  wall  belonging  either 
to  a  greenhouse  or  dwelling-house,  these  bulbs 
may  be  planted^  and  they  will  make  a  fine  dis- 

ftlay  every  October  when  once  they  are  esta- 
islied.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  Belladonna 
thriving  out  of  doors  in  the  north  of  England, 
bnt  in  the  south  and  west  the  plants  succeed 
thoroaghly  under  proper  treatment.  Even  here, 
however^  they  will  not  flower  if  planted  in  an 


open  border,  however  sunny,  nor  yet  gainst  an 
ordinanr  boundary  wall ;  they  must  have  the 
heat  of  a  wall  kept  warm  artificially  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  warmer  the  wall  the  better 
theplants  will  flower. 

The  foliage  pushes  above  the  soil  early  in  the 
year,  and  as  a  good  leaf-growth  is  essential  to 

?;ood  flowers,  the  leaves  must  be  protected  from 
rost  and  cold  winds  by  a  covering  of  leaves  or 
light  manure.  Whilst  the  leaves  are  growing 
the  plants  require  abundant  moisture,  and  it 
ia  UierefOTa  neoeasary  to  water  the  border  in 
the  event  of  a  dry  snmmer.  In  autumn  the 
leaves  wither  and  tSie  plants  jfirapare  to  flower. 
Should  there  be  heavy  nuns  in  July  and 
August,  the  border  should  be  protected  if  pos- 
stblaL  At  the  end  of  Septembw  the  flower- 
scapes  push  up,  growing  to  a  length  of  from 


The  BeilaHonna  Lily  {Amaryllia  Belladonna). 


SUMMER  NOTEa 

Ovm  of  the  mott  ittiluDgly  beautifnl  plants  at 
the  present  time  is  the  great  common  Mnllela 
(Yerbascam  Thapsns).  It  grows  wild,  and  there- 
fore, I  suppose,  a  weed,  and  as  such  many  might 
be  incUuM  to  torn  away  from  it  If  so,  they  would 
make  a  great  mistake.  It  is  too  hnge  to  be  allowed 
to  grow  in  ordinary  borders,  but  with  me  it  gives 
no  trouble.  I  never  sow  it  or  do  Kajtbiog  to  pro- 
mote its  growth  or  welfare  in  any  way,  but  ox  iU 
own  Boccxd  it  springs  up  in  odd  comers  and  waste 
places  and  grows  rapidly  to  perfection  in  its  own 
splendid  way.  It  does  not  want  much  &uo,  bat 
will  grow  to  perfection  on  a  stony,  dry  piece  of 
ground  where  scarcely  anything  else  would  thrive. 

The  Foxgloves  this  year  are  with  me  poor  and 
short  as  a  rale.  1  like  to  see  them  tall  with  large 
leaves,  but  the  want  of  rain  has  certainly  to\i  npcn 
them.  In  a  wild  state  they  do  best  in  damp  and 
moist  localities.  In  ComwaU  they 
grow  specially  fine.  In  a  pnth 
throngh  the  woods  by  the  side  of 
Lerrin  Creek,  on  the  river  Fowey, 
I  have  walked  throagh  rows  of 
Foxgloves  on  eithu  side  rising 
frequently  to  a  heiriit  of  6  feet. 
But  this  year  they  mil  be  dwarfed 
everywhere,  for  they  delight  in 
abandaoce  of  rain.  Foxgloves  grow 
plentif  ally,  bat  not  tall  or  fine  in 
the  shady  vallejs  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean.  Ingardenstliegreatvaiiety 
of  their  c<Hoars  adds  very  much  to 
their  beauty.  In  a  wild  state  th^j 
seem  to  be  always  red. 

TUs  remarkable  season  has  given 
as  a  new  experience  in  many  ways. 
We  seem  already  to  havehaaalonfc 
samraer  before  May  has  ended.  Iris 
germanica  has  been  splendid  in  the 
immense  qaantity  of  Its  Sowers  and 
the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring. 
There  are  fine  masses  of  this  kind  of 
Iris  in  flower  in  Kew  Gardens,  where 
they  seem  to  attract  a  good  deal  of 
attencioD,as  they  may  well  do.  I 
noticed  that  the  beds  of  bispanica 
or  Spanish  Iiis  were,  like  my  own, 
thin  and  poor  this  year.  I  bad  not 
before  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Spanish  Irises  require  so  mach 
water  during  their  growth,  but  it 
is  evident  that  they  do.   A  neigb- 
bonr  of  mine  had  some  I.  hispanica 
which  came  up  strong  and  well  this 
spring,  but  they  have  dwindled  quite 
away  without  flowering  owing  to 
the  drongbt.  My  beds  will  not  be 
nearly  bo  floe  as  I  expected  them 
to  be,  tboDgh  the  roots  are  flower- 
ing fairly  welL    This  Iris  seems  to 
force  well  or  to  travel  well,  for  they 
were  plentifal  In  Bath  market 
some  weeks  ago.   It  is  surprising 
that  we  do  not  see  the  Spanish  Iris 
more  frequently  grown  in  gardens,  as  It  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  things  offered  intheautamn catalogues.  In 
fact,  100  can  be  bought  for  a  few  pence.  Evidently, 
February  rain  and  subsequent  drought  are  just 
what  Iris  germanica  thoroughly  enjoys.   I  like 
Irises  for  their  sturdy  determination  to  grow  under 
the  most  trying  circnmstances.   London  smoke 
does  not  seem  to  hurt  them,  nor  do  tiiey  mind  the 
hard,  dry,  gravelly  soil  under  a  church  wall.  It 
is  all  the  same  where  they  grow  to  these  accommo- 
dating plants,  which  make  up  by  their  readiness 


1^  feet  to  2  feet,  and  each  beating  from  three 
to  eight  flowers,  which  last  about  a  week  and 
are  very  fragrant.  The  plants  do  not  all  flower 
at  exactly  the  same  time,  so  that  in  a  good 
border  of  them  there  are  flowers  for  nearly  a 
month.  Sometimes  the  latter  expand  before 
October. 

Some  years  ago  bulbs  of  the  Belladonna  were 
received  at  Kew  from  the  Cape  about  Novem- 
ber.  These  were  potted  up  at  once  and  placed 

in  a  greenhouse  where  they  pushed  up  spikes  to  do  Veil  anywhere  for  the  cantankerous  wilfnl- 
of  flowers  which  expanded  in  January.  It  ia  ness  of  certain  other  members  of  the  same  fuaily. 
possible  that  by  a  little  manipulation  a  succes-  \  And  how  very  beantifnl  some  varieties  of  ger- 
flion  of  flowers  might  be  had  from  imported  |  manica  are,  especially  the  squalens  group,  which 
bulbs  of  this  plant,  but  to  see  the  Belladonna  t  beautifully  represented  at  Kew. 
Lily  in  all  its  glory  it  must  be  planted  outside;  pj^j^  .^e  English  Iris  are  suffering,  like 
"^ij^^  "  favoured  by  a  sunny.  |  those  of  the  Spanish  Iris,  from  want  of  rain.  The 

mild  October,  its  flowers  make  a  beautiful  i  Boglish  Irises  are  scarcely  so  pretty  as  either  the 
picture.  I  have  seen  thu1.y  stoat  spikes  of  { Oerman  or  the  Spanish  group,  but  th^  are  sturdy 
flower  springing  from  a  bit  of  ground  not  more  and  grow  freely.  Few  tall  flg»*^  are  morojose- 
than  2  feet  square.  W,    ,  f ul  fur  oatting^lha^  Irip^  v^^lT^^^'^'T^ 
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look  most  beatitifal  when  well  grouped  in  a  vaae, 
and  their  own  leaves  form  the  best  of  foliage  to 
pnt  with  them. 

The  variona  forms  of  hybrid  Aqailegia  seem  to 
have  been  mora  beanUfnl  (hU  year  than  ever. 
Their  popolwity  b  evidently  inoreaiii^.  Nor  is 
tliat  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  have  macb  to 
commend  them ;  the  softness  of  the  colonriDg  in 
varioas  haes  of  blae  and  jellow  and  reddish 
brown  and  the  finely  oat  dark  green  foliage  oom- 
biae  to  make  these  ColambiQss  an  extremely 
InterestiDg  class  of  early  sammer  flowers.  Hore- 
OTcr,  then  is  something  piquant  abont  the  long 
spar  and  the  way  in  which  the  delicate  flower 
poises  itself  npon  its  etalk.  The  plute  soon  come 
up  from  their  winter  rest  and  are  soon  gone  again, 
bot  while  th^  are  with  as  they  are  among  the 
most  delightfnl  of  Hay  and  Jane  flowers.  They 
ara  not  qaite  bo  easily  cnltivated  as  the  old- 
fashioned  Colambines  of  oor  woods  and  hedges, 
hnt  they  are  decidedly  hardy,  and  there  need  not 
be  any  fear  with  regard  to  froet 

Peonies,  alas,  are  rapidly  going  by.  They  have 
been  gorgeonsly  beaotifal  Uiis  year,  and  some  so- 
called  Japanese  FsBonles  hare  been  most  delight- 
fully frsgrant.  This  is  a  new  acqaisition  in 
Pffiooies  so  tax  as  my  acquaintance  with  them 
goes,  as  Pnonles  In  general  have  a  most  dlaagree- 
aUe  &mell.  so  that  It  is  best  to  look  at  them  from 
a  distance.  The  scarlet  and  white  varieties  are 
excellent  for  church  decoraUon  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  flowers 
for  that  parpose. 

A  Gloucestershibb  Fabson. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Oampaanls  nitlda  alba  is  one  of  the  most 
beantlful  of  the  Bellflowers,  and  we  noticed  a  very 
fine  form  of  it  in  bloom  in  the  hardy  plant  house 
at  Eew.  The  fiowers  are  of  great  breadth  and 
massirenesB,  pare  white,  the  stamens  soft  lemon 
colour.   It  is  far  bolder  than  the  type. 

Solanum  Seaforthianum  is  worth  a  note  for 
its  beaaty  as  a  climber  to  clothe  unsightly  Iron 
supports.  A  specimen  of  it  is  in  bloom  in  the 
Lily  house  at  Kew,  and  such  a  plant  deserves  to 
be  better  known.  It  is  very  elegant  in  growth, 
gracdol,  and  the  abundant  foliage  is  relieved  by 
dusters,  so  to  speak,  of  violet  flowen^  the  stamens 
yellow. 

Iria  BoiMieri  Is  a  superb  kind  for  colour.  A 
flower  of  it  was  shown  in  the  diarming  ooUectton 
of  rare  Irises  from  M.  van  Tabe^en,  Jan.,  of 
Haarlem,  at  the  recent  Temple  show.  The  flower 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  FJpanish  Iris  In  shape,  and 
deepest  purple  in  coloar,  relieved  by  a  rich  yellow 
blotch.  In  the  whole  exhibition  no  Iris  approached 
it  for  coloar.  It  is  a  bnlboos  spedes,  and  we  hope 
easy  to  grow. 

The  weather  in  Durham.— We  had  a  severe 
hailstorm  here  on  Sunday,  Jane  4,  at  3.30  p.m.  It 
came  from  the  sea  (B.),  although  the  wind  was 
north.  The  hail  covered  the  ground,  stripping  the 
foliage  oS  the  trees  and  going  through  the  leaves 
of  Khabarb  and  other  plants.  It  has,  however, 
done  good,  for  the  honeydew  had  become  trouble- 
some ;  in  fact.  Black  Currants  would  have  been  a 
failure.— R.  Db&pbb,  Seaham.  Hall  6ardent. 

Cineraria  maritima  aurea  varieg-ata.— Re- 
ferring to  your  notice  of  tljis  plant  in  The 
Gaeden  ^for  June  3  (page  471),  you  are  quite 
right  in  yonr  surmise  of  its  not  being  new.  A 
similar  one  was  rabed  by  Ur.  Fairbaim  when  he 
was  gardener  at  S;^  House  about  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  figured  in  colour  in  Hibberd's  "  Beauti- 
fol-leaved  Plants."  I,  however,  do  not  know  if  it 
was  ever  exhibited  at  any  of  the  London  shows. 
— J.  C.  Clabkib, 

Ohoina  ternata.— This  caonot  be  too  Ugh^ 
spoken  of  as  a  hardy  phmt  tta  a  warm  sitnatiML 


The  deep  Bvergreenfoliage  and  graceful  and  fragrant 
flowers  which  it  produces  in  profusion  in  early 
spring,  and  again  In  September  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  are  very  pleasing.  In  these  gardens 
wliere  hardy  {dants  an  grown  and  appreciated  we 
have  a  plant  of  this  measuring  14  feet  \ty  8  feet  on 
a  south  wall.  Although  the  last  two  winters  have 
been  veiy  severe,  it  has  had  no  protection  what- 
ever.—J.  C,  Llangednyn,  DmMghskwe. 

The  Oypresa  SpeedwelL— Ur.  O'Kell  sends 

us  the  lovely  Whipcord  Veronica  (V.  capressoides) 
with  leaves  like  a  Lyoopodium,  and  bearing  beau- 
tiful white  and  lilao  fiowers.  We  hope  to  publish 
a  paper  of  Mr.  O'Eell's  shortly  on  the  New  Zealand 
Speedwells  with  illustrations  of  plants  sent  us 
I7  him.  These  plants  an  of  little  value  in 
midland  disttiots  and  even  abont  London,  but  are 
oharming  in  places  like  the  Isle  of  Usn,  and  also 
in  many  of  our  warm  sbora  gardens  where  they 
seem  quite  hardy. 

Zrlaee  at  Kew.— We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
large  groups  of  one  kind  of  Iris  or  a  judicioos  mix- 
ture have  been  planted  by  the  side  of  the  lake  in 
the  "  Wilderness  "  at  Kew.  This  Is  just  the  place 
for  many  species,  such  as  I.  sibtrica  and  its  varie- 
ties and  I.  versicolor,  which  is  in  fall  bloom.  A 
la^Q  Domber  of  kinds  are  represented,  and  In  time 
this  ddlghtful  break  of  Iiises  will  form  one  of  the 
most  charming^  features  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  It 
woald  be  well  if  in  all  large  gardens  where  there 
is  a  broad  sheet  of  water  providing  a  good  mar* 
gio,  the  Bides  were  thus  adconed  with  beantUal 
Sowers. 

Saxi&aga  pyraznidalis  is  very  beaatiful  in 
the  hardy  plant  noose  at  Kew.  Upwards  of  thirty 
Bpedmens  are  in  fall  bloom,  the  white  pyramidal 
masses  of  flowers  associating  welt  with  most 
things.  Few  Rockfoils  an  better  known  than  this, 
but  it  is  not  often  In  ordioaiy  gardens  that  one 
sees  it  in  quantity.  Such  an  effect  as  prodnced  at 
Kew  would  be  welcome  in  all  private  places,  and 
it  may  be  attained  without  great  expense  of  time 
or  labour.  Even  when  not  in  bloom  the  plants  are 
ornamental,  the  large  rosettes  of  leaves  qoite 
silveiT  in  oluuaoter.  In  defts  of  the  roekeiy  this 
Rockfoil  Is  quite  at  Iiome,  and  it  is  easily  grown. 

BfOsa  Xnndi.— This  Rose  is  usually  shown 
for  the  York  and  Lancaster,  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  it  however,  the  flowers  larger  and 
fuller.  B.  Hundi  is  a  charming  Rose  to  form  a  good 
bed,  the  plants  making  vigorous  growth  and  bear- 
ing large  semi-double  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  red  striped,  coming  occasionally  of  quite  a 
self  colour.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
old-fashioned  types  of  Roses  are  coming  into 
favour,  and  they  deserve  to  be  well  grown.  One 
must,  however,  have  good  breaks  of  them  to  ensure 
a  good  effect.  . 

Late  firOBts. — Slight  frosts  occurred  here  on 
the  mornings  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  31 
and  June  1,  and  did  some  injury  to  the  rows  of 
dwarf  Beans  on  a  sooth  border  and  some  runner 
Beans  in  the  open.  No  trace  of  injury  is  apparent 
in  the  Potato  haulm,  or  in  any  ottusr  tender  plants 
in  this  garden,  but  Potatoes  have  been  cot  slightly 
in  several  cottage  gardens  not  far  distant  No 
frost  was  indicated  by  our  outdoor  thermometer, 
so  that  the  luw  temperature  must  have  been  of 
but  very  short  duration.  In  the  low-lying  fields 
the  Grass  was  qaite  crisp  early  in  the  morning. — 
W.  Stbuqitell,  Hood  Ashton  Gardent. 

Iria  LortetL — This  beautiful  Iris  was  shown  in 
splendid  character  by  M.  van  Tabergen,  Jun,,  at 
the  recent  Temple  show,  the  group  consisting 
chieSy  of  the  large  delicately  coloured  flowers.  In 
the  valuable  article  on  "Oncot^das  Irises,"  by 
Pnd.  Foster  (see  Oabdbh,  Feb.  16,  p.  132),  a  long 
note  occurs  upon  this  species.  It  is  named  after 
Dr.  Lortet,  a  French  naturalist,  who  found  it  in 
South  Lebanon,  between  Meis  and  Hounin.  The 
flowers  are  large,  but  apart  from  this  or  anything 
else  we  place  flrst  its  lovely  cdoors.  We  know 
nothing  so  beaulifttl  In  the  whole  range  of  Irises, 
and  the  exhibit  of  U.  Tnbeigen  was  admired  for 
that  reason.  It  seems  to  vary  somewhat  In  colour, 
but  the  flowers  shown  igreed  with  Frof.  Foster's 


description  of  his  own  plant.  The  standards  wwe 
almost  white,  but  there  seemed  spread  over  them 
a  soft  lilao  or  violet  tone,  the  veins  of  a  deeper 
shade,  whilst  the  falls  were  pale  cream-ydlow, 
thickly  spotted  with  vdvety  maroon.  This  Iris 
was  figured  in  Thh  Gabdeh  of  February  18  of 
this  year. 

Bod^raia  podophylla.  —  This  handsome 

plant  is  in  bloom  now.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
belongs  to  the  Saxifrage  family,  and  has  remarkably 
handsome  leaves.  Individually  they  are  very  broad, 
measuring  over  a  foot  across,  boldly  divided,  and 
of  a  distinct  bronze  green  shade  of  coloar.  The 
feturdy  leaf-Blalks  rise  from  about  2  feet  In  hdght 
and  opwards,  the  spikes  of  creamy  white  flowers 
beinK  prodaoed  at  this  season.  A  good  mass  of  it 
in  the  garden  is  of  great  beauty,  and  the  chief 
requisites  are  shade  and  moisture.  It  will  thrive 
in  qoite  a  moist  peaty  spot,  where  the  Harsh 
Marigolds  and  other  moisture-loving  things  are 
quite  at  home.  If  grown  by  the  edge  of  the 
rockery,  such  a  position  as  this  should  be  found 
for  it. 

Zarlineat  of  the  aeaaon.— On  May  20  we 
gathered  our  first  Peas  from  a  line  of  Dlcksons* 
First  and  Best,  and  have  had  a  more  than  suffldent 
dally  supply  fiom  this  and  a  line  of  Satton's  Ring- 
leader, which  came  in  three  or  four  days  later. 
These  were  both  sown  in  the  open,  and  have  never 
had  the  slightest  protection.  Last  year  our  first 
dish  of  Peas  was  gathered  on  jTune  22.  Oo  Hay 
21  we  had  a  dish  of  Strawberries  (about  2  lbs.), 
mostly  Lazton's  Noble,  and  have  galhend  daily 
since.  On  May  31  we  gathered  Raspberries  (white 
with  very  few  red),  and  have  had  a  second  picking 
since,  while  on  Jone  2  Red  Corrants  and  Cherries 
were  picked.  We  began  dicing  Potatoes  from  the 
open  for  r^nlar  oonsumptioa  on  May  31.  Our 
garden  is  situated,  I  believe,  about  500  feet  above 
sea  leveL— H.  W.  B.  Scbolfibld,  Tiverton. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


BOTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  6. 

Aftbb  such  an  exhibition  as  that  recently  held  in 
the  Temple  Gardens  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  there  woold  be  a  large  display  on  this  occa- 
sion. Groups,  as  well  as  the  Fansies  and  Violas, 
which  occupied  a  considezable  space,  helped  Isigdy 
to  make  op  for  a  lack  of  new  things.  The  contrl- 
hotions  of  Orchids  wen  small  as  compared  with 
previous  meetings  for  monttis  past,  whilst  no  certi- 
ficates were  awarded  to  new  kinds,  these  being,  on 
the  whole,  coDSpicoous  by  their  absence.  Hardy 
cut  flowers  were  present  in  strong  force  and  of 
excdtent  quality,  considering  the  long  continnance 
of  dry  weather.  Of  these  the  most  promisiog  were 
the  grand  Faionies  from  Cheahunt,  the  sjuendld 
cot  Roses  from  Oxford,  and  Lord  Pensanoe's  seed- 
ling Sweet  Briers,  which  whenever  shown  always 
create  tin  immense  amount  of  attraction.  Cut  ex- 
amples of  the  beautiful  dwarf  Cannas  were  again 
shown  in  fine  condition;  these,  too,  found  mvtij 
admirers.  The  Fansies  did  not,  on  the  whole, 
create  so  much  interest  as  the  other  exhibits 
amongst  the  vldtors  in  general,  but  they  did  un- 
doubtedly do  so  with  the  growers  of  this  heaatiful 
spring  flower.  In  the  way  of  firnit  the  chief  ex- 
hibits wen  the  Melons,  amongst  which  only  one 
variety  received  an  award.  Some  flne  cutdoor 
Strawberries  and  well-coloured  Nectarines  were 
staged,  likewise  good  Cherries,  of  which  no  less 
than  seven  kinds  came  from  one  source  from  trees 
in  the  open.  The  lecture  upon  hardy  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas  was  both  instructive  and  in< 
terestlDg,  beautiful  examples  of  seedling  Bhodo* 
deadrons  to  illustrate  this  oeing  exblUted. 

Orchid  Committee. 

As  before  alluded  to,  no  certificates  were  awarded 
to  new  Ordiids,  whilst  the  priie  for  the  best  new 
kind  produced,  comparativd^^peaking,  nojMm- 
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GitiiioD,  Uesgn.  Bander  and  Co.  being  the  only  a 
bitora  of  any  note.  Thli  flrm  reotiTedthe  sUver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  offered  for  the  best  new  Orobid 
exhibited  at  this  meetiDg  for  an  example  of  Ltolia 
hybrida  Maynardi  (Ltella  pomila  Dayana  x  Cattleya 
-dolosa)  bearing  one  flower,  which  In  csoloaring  has 
much  of  its  first-named  parent,  in  some  respects 
more  intenaifled,  tiie  lip  being  of  a  deep  velret; 
ctimBfm-pniple,  the  sepals  and  petals  a  pale  rosy 
pnrjde,  Uie  whole  flower  of  mnoh  substance,  the 
plant  flowering  in  the  manner  of  L.  Diqnuia  npon 
the  yoong  growth.  Another  hybrid  from  tfae 
same  sonrce  was  Lsalia  Oweniana  {L.  Dayana  x  L. 
xanthina),  which  has  small  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  white,  the  lip  shaded  maroon.  Bate- 
mannia  Bor^  with  its  onrions  bronzy  brown  and 
white  flowers,  and  Cypripedinm  maorochilam,  a 
handsome  hybrid  of  the  0.  ftw^^atqin  aeotlon,  bnt 
qoite  distinct  therefrom,  were  also  shown  by 
Heesrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  as  wdl  as  Fhysoeiphon 
Loddigesi.an  old  Orobid,  more  remarkable  as  a 
botanical  cnriosity  than  anything  else. 

Meson.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  ^owed  a  goodgronp 
composed  mainly  of  Cattlms  and  Lteliaa— C. 
Hossiga  and  C.  Mndell,  both  In  good  variety,  and 
Lelia  parpnrata,  with  L.  grandis  teuebrosa,  being 
the  best  of  these ;  Disa  gmndiflora,  Dendrobiom 
soavissimum,  Cypripediom  Rcabelini,  with  its  pale 
yellow  pouch  and  otherwise  C.  Igavigatiim-like 
floweii,  and  Oncidium  macrantham,  a  golden  yel- 
low variety  with  laive  blossoms,  as  well  as  Cattleya 
Scbillraiana  BegneUi  and  an  extra  fine  form  of 
C.  gigas  were  also  included  (silver  Flora  medat). 
Mr.  Smee,  The  Grange,  Haokbridge,  showed  a 
splendid  boxful  of  cut  Cattleyas  and  Lslias,  com- 
prising sncb  fine  forms  of  C.  MossIb  as  Mrs. 
Smee,  with  the  lip  extra  large,  the  lobes  of  which 
ptMsessed  more  or  the  golden  yellow  oolcnr  than 
usual,  being  at  the  same  time  beautifully  fringed ; 
Wagneri,  another  form,  has  pore  white  sckmUs  and 
petals,  taking  after,  if  not  identlnl  with,  C. 
Reineckiana ;  Schrcederiana  has  ivory  white  upon 
the  Up  instead  of  the  nsnal  rosy  pink  and  mauve 
shades,  with  a  golden  yellow  throat.  C.  Mendeli 
and  Liclia  pnrpoiata  Sohrcederas,  a  beautiful  pale 
form,  were  also  shown  (silver  Banksian  med^). 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Oa,  Sonthgate,  showed  a  small 
groQp,  comprising  Cattleya  Uendell  and  C.  Mossiss, 
with  L»lia  purpurata,  also  Oncidiums  and  Cypri- 
pedinms,  with  Thania  Bensonie,  to: ,  and  Coelogyne 
speciosa  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Other  exhibits 
comprised  some  splendid  flowers,  grand  in  size  and 
oolonr,  of  C.  gigas  and  C.  gigas  delicata,  with  Ltelia 
purpurata  gigantea,  In  which  the  lip  is  of  extra 
sise ;  Lielia  grandis  tenebrosa,  with  Its  rich  oop- 
pery  shaded  sepals  and  petals,  finer  than  usual  m 
colour;  and  Cattleya  granulosa  superba,  a  fine 
form  of  this  beautiful  old  Orohid.  These  all  came 
from  Mr.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester;  and 
from  Capt^  Hincks,  Terrace  House,  Richmond, 
Y<wk8,  came  a  hybrid  MasdevalUa  (Veitchiana  x 
Estradas),  with  pale  buS  flowers,  being  a  decided 
orora  between  these  two  distinct  species. 

Floral  Ccmuttittee. 

Fint-clasB  certlScates  were  awarded  to— 

Abies  obiehtalib  aubka,  a  pale  golden  form 
of  this  species,  having  a  similar  dense  growlne 
habit  Tlds  is  another  acquisition  to  the  hardy 
evergreen  trees  with  golden  ooloured  fcdiage,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  suitable  for  planting  for 
colour  effect.   From  Messrs.  J.  Vei'tch  and  Sons. 

Ibis  Lobteti,  likewise  shown  at  the  Temple 
a  fortnight  previously  by  the  same  exhibitor, 
and  notes  upon  which  were  Riven  last  week  in 
the  continned  report,  is  a  lovely  addition  to  the 
large-flowered  forms  of  which  I.  ausiana  Is  one  of 
the  best  known.  From.  U.  C.  O.  van  Tnbergen, 
jonr.,  Haarlem. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to— 

Bboonia  Ebnkst  Cook,  with  large  full  flowers 
of  a  dark  velvety  crimson  shade. 

Begonia  aiQASTEA.— A  pale  salmon-pink,  with 
flowers  of  extra  size,  yet  not  coarse,  but  full  of 
material. 

Beoonia  RicmABD  Dkajh.— In  colour  a  bright 
acarle^  large  and  fall;  a  distinot  shade  of  oohrar. 


Then  three  fine  varieties  of  the  taberoas  section 
were  all  from  Messrs.  J.  L^ng  and  Bona. 

CABKATION  Sib  ChABLBB  VBBMAlITLa.  — 
Another  flne  addition  to  the  Malmaison  section, 
with  remarkably  large  flowers,  very  full  and 
globular  in  shape,  the  colour  a  deep  shade  of  rosy 
scarlet  and  sweetly  scented,  the  growth  very  free. 
From  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Hayes'  Common,  Kent. 

Cabnation  Ahxib  8AHDBB8,  of  wbich  three 
flowers  were  shown,  bat  no  ^aat  or  growth,  the 
colour  a  bright  rose  i^ade,  the  flowers  fall,  of 
medium  size  and  prettily  fringed.  From  Mr.  Geo. 
Fry,  Lewisham. 

OlADIOLUS  DBUOATiaStHUB  SUPEBBD8.  —  ThIs 
belongs  to  the  Q.  ColvUlel  or  The  Bride  section, 
and  is  a  very  beantifnlly  marked  variety  with  pare 
white  flowers,  Uiree  of  the  petals  having  luge 
feathery  blotches  of  a  roey  oarmlne  shade.  From 
Messrs.  Hubert  and  Mauger,  Qaemsey. 

F^oNY  Mabie  Lehoimb. — A  One  creamy  white, 
of  extra  size  and  full. 

Vjroitt  M.  BoncHABLAT.— a  large  variety  with 
dowers  of  a  satiny  lilac-rose  shade,  deeper  at  the 
base,  very  beaatltul. 

P^ONT  Jeamnb  d'Abc— a  light  rosy  pink  with 
straw-coloured  centre,  prettily  fringed,  the  guard 
petals  pink.  These  three  dioioe  varieties  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Fanl  and  Son,  Cbeshnnt. 

BwBET  Brieb  (hybrid)  Minna. — A  pure  shade 
of  soft  pink,  laige  in  size,  distinct  and  showy. 

Sweet  Bbibb  Matilda  Mabchmdnt.  —  Of  a 
bright  crimson  oolour,  with  imtsioated  petals  and 
apparoitly  a  vigwoos  growth— a  striking  variety, 
lliese  were  both  shown  by  Lord  Penzanoe,  and, 
with  other  kinds,  were  greatly  admired. 

Riohabdia  Adbata.— Another  addition  to  this 
family.  In  this  case  the  colour  is  a  pale  straw  or 
yellow,  with  the  dark  maroon  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  spathe,  indicating  some  affinity  with  R, 
maculata;  the  snbstanoe  of  the  spfttha  was  also 
onasually  good.  From  Hrais.  J.  V.  Ddeoil,  Mar- 
seilles. 

Pink  Dmpbebs  of  India.— A  new  variety  with 
laige  showy  flowers  with  a  white  ground  colour, 
the  petals  edged  with  lake,  the  same  o(doar  at  the 
base.  From  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Stbain  ov  Finks,  being  forms  of  Dianthos  plu- 
marios,  sbowtog  a  wide  range  of  colonr,  the  Auwers 
of  medium  size,  freely  borne;  Beauty,  white  ud 
dark  maroon;  Yeno?,  pare  white,  and  Roey  Qrole, 
rose  and  pink,  being  three  of  the  best  Unda.  From 
Mr.  B.  Dean,  Baling,  by  whom  th«y  were  raised. 

Mesns.  Fanl  and  Sou  showed  a  splendid  assort- 
ment of  PsBonies  In  addition  to  tfaose  receiving 
awards  of  merit,  and  likewise  other  hardy  flowers 
in  season.  The  best  of  the  Pieonies  were  Caroline 
Allain,  pale  salmon-pink  and  white;  Nivalis,  a 
bright  pink ;  Duchesse  de  Kemonrs,  a  flne  white ; 
Lady  Carrington,  lars:e  blush  white ;  La, Voluptneuse, 
rose  colour;  and  Belle  Dooainenne,  pale  blush. 
Lilies,  Campanulas,  Inula  Hookeri,  ko.,  were  in- 
cluded, also  some  good  garden  Roses  and  choice 
kinds  as  Bourbon  Mrs.  Fanl,  Mme.  Pemet,  Dncber, 
GuBtave  Regis,  and  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  a  red 
form  of  Camoens,  a  ticbly  coloured  and  showy 
garden  Rose  (ulver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  J.  C. 
Tasker,  Brentwood,  Essez,  ag^  showed  a  beanti- 
ful  selection  of  the  dwuf- flowering  Cannas,  the 
best  varieties  of  wbich  were  Mme.  Crozy  and 
Comte  d'Estoile,  the  spikes  of  these  and  other 
kinds  bearing  several  flowers,  each  in  flne  con- 
dition; with  these  were  some  good  early  Roses 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son 
showed  another  of  their  oomprehensive  ezhiUts 
of  hardy  flowers,  which  embraced  Faionies  in 
variety.  Irises  in  variety,  with  Fonktas,  early 
Lilies,  Poppies,  and  other  useful  things  (silver 
Bankdan  medal).  Mr.  A.  Waterer  (Knap 
Hill  Narseries,  Woking)  showed  a  grand  selec- 
tion of  seedling  RhododendronB,  many  of 
which  were  'disUnot  breaks  In  oolour ;  these 
were  not  named,  but  will  undoubtedly  be  so 
dlstli^iriied  in  doe  course,  being  so  distinot  and 
chdce  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Oxford,  exhibited  a  large  quantity  of  grand  blooms 
of  cut  Tea  and  other  Roses  from  the  open  air,  bnt 
chiefly  against  walls;  these  were  snrprisingly  fine 
and  quite  equal  to  ^hiUtion  flowen;  the  finest 


wen  Martehal  Mid,  VOnem  of  Valei  (uctn  fine 
in  size  and  colour),  Comtesse  de  Kadriflao.  Mme. 

de  Watteville,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Pilnoe,  Niphetos. 
Ethel  Brownlow,  Thi  Bride,  Cleiniatra,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  Gustave  Regis  with  Snnset,  the  latter 
two  valuable  garden  Roses.  Clara  Watson,  a  new 
early  Tea  from  the  open  gronnd,  was  also  shown. 
This  is  of  mnoh  promise  both  for  thta  ptogat^ 
and  t  hat  of  its  har^  constitution  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  Oml  and  Son  and  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth  and  Co.  also  showed  hardy  flowaxa, 
each  receiving  a  bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Bon  showed  their  new  Tea 
Rose  Gorinna,  another  valuable  garden  variety  of 
flne  form  and  free  habit,  pinkish  f  almon  in  colour- 
ing, and  Loma  Doone  (Bourbon),  a  promising  kind, 
lane  and  full,  of  the  old-fashioned  flat  shape.  Mr. 
J.  Hudson,  Gunnenbory  House  Gardens,  Aoton, 
showed  IzoraWesti  and  I.  Prince  of  Orange.  Notes 
on  these  appeared  In  Thh  Oabdbn,  December  3, 
1892.  Mr.  Wythes.  Syon  Gardens,  received  the 
first  prize  for  out  Bhododendrou  with  good  late 
kinds. 

nnit  OoDunittM. 

There  was  a  great  nnmber  of  Melons  before  this 
committee,  some  good  Strawberries,  Cherries,  and 
vegetables.  Peas  Ming  laigely  shown. 

Awards  of  Qjsrtt  ware  given  to  the  following : — 

Melon  FaoaHOBB  Sebdlino.— A  large  white 
fleshed  variety  with  nicely  netted  yellow  sUn,  very 
sweet  and  lasdous,  good  depth  of  flesh,  and  stated 
to  be  very  prollfio.  Tiam  Mr.  O,  Thomas.  Frogs 
more. 

Pea  Dukh  op  Toxk.— nils  reorived  three  ma]ft- 
when  growing  last  season  at  Ohiswiok,  and  this 
award  was  now  confirmed  by  the  committee.  It 
somewhat  resembles  Duke  of  Albany,  but  la  dwarfer 
and  continues  longer  in  bearing.  The  pods  are  not 
quite  so  large  as  tbose  of  the  Lut^amed.-but  pro- 
duced in  greater  quantity.  Froifr' Messrs.  Taber, 
Witham,  Essex. 

Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury, 
staged  a  good  seedling  Melon  named  Marmion. 
Thu  was  not  quite  at  its  be»t,  and  the  committee 
desired  to  see  it  again.  Very  large  beautifully 
netted  fruits  of  a  seedling  Melon  named  Salmon 
Queen  came  from  Mr.  J.  Fitt,  Fanshanger  Gardens, 
Herts.  Mr.  C.  Ritchings,  gardener  to  Dr.  Fiank- 
land,  Reigate,  sent  a  fine  nettwl  aeedling  of  great 
merit,  bat  over-ripe.  Seedling  Mdwa  were  also 
sent  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Bishop,  WUtwiok,  Wolverhamp- 
ton ;  Mr.  H.  Parr,  Apsley  Park,  Bridgenorth ;  lb. 
Bishq),  Westley  Hall,  Bury  St.  Bdmnods  ;  Mr.  S. 
Ely,  Joyce  Grove  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames ; 
and  a  veiy  flne  half-dozen  of  Conqueror  by  Mr, 
Myatt,  Hextable,  Swanl^. 

A  new  seedling  Strawbeny  named  Vaj  Queen 
was  sent  by  Mr.  CoUis,  Actoi.  This  Is  ttf  ranaric- 
ably  good  quality,  very  earfy,dis(lnct,  and  Oiough 
somewbatlike  Sir  J.  Fazton  In  size  and  colour,  is 
far  superior  in  flavour  and  much  earlier.  It  barely 
missed  an  award  of  merit.  A  new  seedling  Straw- 
berry named  Whitehouse's  Seedling  felled  to  merit 
any  award.  A  few  fmits  of  AoguBte  Nicalse  ot 
large  size  were  sent  by  Mr.  Tudway,  Lower  Berkley 
Btieek  Fonr  very  flne  dishes  of  Strawberries  were 
eontribnted  by  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Fn^more,  the  varieties  being  Bbarpless,  an 
American  variety,  nice  looking,  bnt  lacUi^  flavour ; 
La  Grosse  Bnor^,  Noble  and  Sir  J.  Paxton.  the 
fmits  being  well  fioibhed  and  large.  Mr.  J.  Hud- 
son, Gonnerabury  House,  Aoton,  staged  eighteen 
les  of  Itord  Nanier  Meotanne  gathered 
a  tne  bearing  several  bundred  fruits.  Hkmm 
sent  were  sfdendidly  ocdonred  and  of  nice  ahwe. 
From  Syon  Gardens,  Brentford  (mdener,  Mr. 
Wythes),  came  seven  varieties  of  Cherries  from 
wall  trees,  the  varieties  being  Early  Rivers,  Water- 
loo, Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle,  Belle  d'Orleans. 
Frogmore  Blgureau  and  Governor  Wood— a  nice 
exhibit  so  early  in  the  season.  A  fruit  of  the 
Carioa  Papaya  was  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Wllkins,  In- 
wood  House,  Dorset.  This  was  of  large  size 
and  quite  a  novelty  to  the  general  pablic. 
Mr.  C.  Frinsep,  Buxted  Park  Gardens,  UckSeld. 
Sussex,  sent  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of 
Peas,  with  dates  of  sowing,  nearly  all  the  varieties 
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being  flt  for  nse.  The  best  were  Chelsea  Qem, 
Dake  of  Albaoy,  Sotton's  A  1,  luTincible,  Empress 
o(  India,  Hasnnm  Banam,  Telephooe,  Bz(mian, 
Caonell's  BoRUsh  Wonder  and  two  nnnamed  leed- 
Ungfl.  Mr.  Wythes,  8;ou  House,  amt  a  yocj  fine 
dish  of  Dake  of  Albany,  alao  three  dlshea  of  new 
Potatoes  grown  in  the  open  groand,  not  protected 
in  any  way,  the  varieties  being  Veitob's  Barly  Ash- 
leaf,  Early  May  (a  dwarf  seedling)  and  Sbafpe's 
Viotor.  From  the  same  gardens  were  sent  Ban- 
yard's  Novelty  Cabbage,  a  variety  of  sterling  merit 
for  Beoond  cuttiog,  and  Dennlng's  Cabbage,  the 
latter  of  splendid  flavonr  and  valnaUe  for  sdo* 
cession.  Messrs.  MoHatlie,  seedsmen,  Chester, 
sent  a  new  Cabbage  Lettnce,  which  was  too  far 
advanced  to  secore  any  award. 


There  was  a  nameroas  company  to  hear  the 
lecture  on  hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  by 
Sir  J.  T.  D.  Uewelyn,  Bart.   He  said  most  people 
were  struck  with  the  beaaty,  long-lastiog  proper- 
ties, and- long-blooming  season  of  Rhododendrons 
when  late  and  early  varieties  aie  planted.  By 
planting  hardy  hybrids  we  have  eecored  a  wealth 
of  bloom,  and  by  placing  some  of  the  Himalayan 
species  in  sheltered  nooks,  we  have  obtained  a 
mach  longer  blooming  period  and  grand  flowers. 
The  greatest  drawback  to  the  caltore  of  these 
plants  was  andonbte^ly  early  frost,  and  tboagh  it 
freqaently  occnrred  that  levere  frost  did  Uttle 
harm  to  the  well-ripened  wood,  it  ofton  blackened 
the  blooms  or  prevented  them  expanding.  The 
Rhododendron,  nowever,  vras  not  the  only  plant 
-affected,  as  daring  April,  May,  and  Jane  even  our 
hardiest  trees  are  similarly  injared,  as  the  Oak, 
Ash,  and  Fir  are  often  cat  or  injared  jost  as 
growth  commences.    Some  of  the  Himalayan 
speolea^  less  hardy  and  need  more  shelter ;  on 
the  otb«r  hanr  thorongh  ripening  of  the  wood  is 
essential.    Thi.re  are  now  so   many  seedlings 
ndsed  from  R.  catawbiense,  that  it  wonld  be  im- 
possible to  describe  them  in  a  short  lecture.  These 
liaidy  Himalayan  species  found  a  congenial  home 
in  the.^eltered  gardens  of  this  coantry.  Roand 
Swansea,  notably  at  Singleton,  were  to  be  found 
some  grand  BpecSmeos  and  splendid  varieties. 
He  handed  round  photographs  to  show  the  slse 
these  plants  attain  in  suitable  soil.   One  fine  plant 
of  K.  ponticum  covered  no  less  than  345  feet, 
and  other  choice  varieties,  thongh  not  so  large,  still 
covered  a  large  space.  Some  very  fine  foliage  of 
the  large-leaved  kinds  was  handed  roond,  the 
leaves  being  17  inches  long  and  7  Inches  broad, 
also  leaves  of  different  colours  to  show  their 
various  markings  and  deep  brown  tints  at  the  back. 
He  had  Rhododendron  barbatum,  a  beautiful  deep 
glowing  crimson,  in  bloom  early  in  February,  but 
it  was  cat  by  frost.   R.  Thomson!  and  others  of 
the  arborenm  type  were  always  great  favoarites. 
Those  with  fine  foliage  like  R.  Falconerl  and 
esiminm  are  always  objects  of  interest  on  account 
of  their  bold  habit  and  very  large  leaves.  He 
stated  that  any  fairly  moist  loam,  not  stiff  clay, 
was  suitable  for  Rhododendrons  provided  there 
was  no  lime  in  the  soil.   The  hardy  Azaleas  are 
more  slender  in  haUt  and  dwarfer.   The  Ghent 
Azaleas  are  remarkaUe  for  the  swe^ese  and 
varied  colours  of  the  flowers.   Asalea  Indica  is 
not  liardy,  though  in  a  few  sheltered  spats  in  the 
coantry  it  had  succeeded.   A.  amcena  was  quite 
hardy,  and  a  usefol  plant  for  massing.   A.  mollis 
ifas  one  of  our  brat  known  and  most  osefnl 
Asaleas,  readily  forced  and  easily  raised  from 
seed. 

Sir  Alex.  Arhuthnot  asked  if  peat  was  not 
essential  for  some  varieties,  and  whether  cow 
manure  was  beneficial,  and  assisted  in  promoting 
rapid  growth.  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn  considered 
manure  would  be  advantageous  in  poor  soils,  but 
bis  soil  did  not  require  it.  Mr.  Roupell  thought 
cocoa  fibre  oonld  be  nsed  to  advantage  in  some 
positions.   

The  society  lutenda  holding  a  show  at  Chis- 
wick  Gardens  on  Jaly  II.  Prizes  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  £ISO  are  offered  besides  two  silver  caps 
There  wiU  also  be  a  great  show  at  the  Agricaltoral 


Hall  on  August  29,  30,  31,  and  September  1,  at 
which  over  £160  is  offered  in  prizes,  as  well  as 
medals  and  opps.  Sohednles  of  either  show  can 
be  obtiUned  from  the  seoretary,  R,H.S.  offices,  117, 
Victoria  Streeti  aW. 


LONDON  PANSY  AND  VIOLA  SOCIErr. 

Dbspitb  the  dry,  warm  weather  and  the  remark- 
able absence  of  rain  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
this  new  society  must  be  coogratulated  upon  the 
success  of  its  first  exhibition,  wbioh  was  of  much 
greater  extent  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  striking  fancy  Paosiee  were  ocmdderably  to 
the  fore ;  they  were  brought  in  laigenombers  from 
the  north,  not  a  few  of  the  blooms  Ming  of  superb 
quality,  and  in  size,  substanoe,  and  brilliancy  of 
colours  they  contrasted  most  favourably  with 
those  grown  further  south,  where  drought  and  heat 
are  more  aevwnly  felt.  Indeed,  bad  it  not  been 
for  exhibits  from  Sunderland  and  Scotland  the 
contributions  to  the  exhibition  would  have  been 
of  a  very  limited  obaiacter.  Show  nuisies  were 
by  DO  means  numerous,  and  on  the  whole  the 
quality  was  good ;  but  while  it  is  impossible  not  to 
note  an  Immense  advance  in  the  improvement  of 
the  fancy  varieties,  the  show  section  has  scarcely 
made  progress  in  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years ;  in- 
deed fiowers  quite  as  good  were  seen  twenty  years 
ago.  The  immense  variation  seen  in  the  fancy 
Pansy  admits  of  a  much  greater  development  than 
in  the  case  of  the  English  show  Pansies,  with  their 
sections  of  selfe,  yellow  grounds,  and  white 
grounds,  and  as  these  types  have  to  1^  kept  within 
ceitain  well-defined  lioes,  the  area  of  improvement 
is  considerably  limited.  Bat  they  are  all  beautiful 
when  fresh— stout  and  smooth  in  petal,  bright  in 
colour,  and  the  several  parts  well  defined.  Tufted 
Pansies  were  shown  in  enormous  quantities.  Tbe 
present  practice  of  setting  up  Viola  blooms  in  neat 
and  effective  bunches,  backed  by  their  own  foliage 
and  arranged  on  sloping  stands  covered  with 
black,  sets  off  the  different  varieties  to  the  Iwst 
advantage,  bnt  in  the  rage  for  the  prodootlon  of 
new  varieties  a  large  number  of  flimsy  ineffective 
flowers  are  staged,  the  petals  of  whlob  curl  as  If 
of  tbe  thinnest  tissue  paper.  In  the  rage  for 
variety  many  eccentric  blossoms  are  included  that 
appear  to  be  unfitted  for  one  of  the  principal  uses 
to  which  Violas  can  be  put — effective  display  in 
the  flower  garden.  Thln-petalled  Violas  are  of 
very  Uttle  use  indeed  in  the  south  in  such  a  dry, 
warm  season  a*  that  we  are  now  axp^encing. 
Flowers  tbat  ourl  np  in  an  faonr  or  two  after  being 
ont  can  have  Uttle  wne. 

Open  Claases. 

Taking  these  first,  the  principal  one  was  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  Pansies  and  Violas.  Here  Messrs. 
Dobble  and  Co.,  florists,  Rothesay,  were  first  with 
nearly  100  bunches  of  Violas  ananged  in  their 
usual  admirable  manner,  having  as  a  foreground 
18  dozen  superb  fancy  Pansies,  arranged  on  the 
usual  green  stands.  The  Pansies  were  not  named, 
bat  the  Violas  were,  and  of  dark  varieties  the  best 
appeared  to  be  Archie  Grant,  Tory,  Crimson  King, 
of  a  good  hue  of  crimson-maroon  ;  Max  Kolb,  deep 
purple ;  Raveoswood,  maroon,  shaded  with  cerise. 
Of  yellow  Bhades,  Baltion,  Rojalty,  Prince  of 
Orange,  deep  in  colour;  Wonder,  pale  jellow  ;  and 
Lemon  Qaeen.  White  varieties:  White  Flag,  Snow- 
flake,  Mrs.  Keonard ;  and  Countess  of  Hopetoon, 

Sile  blue ;  Ariel,  Favourite,  and  Duchess  of  Snther- 
nd ;  and  of  flowers  having  combinations  of  colours : 
Edina,  maroon,  blue  and  silvery  Ulac ;  Blue  Cload, 
edged  with  bloe ;  W.  Niel.  pale  silvery  pink; 
Hyacinth,  dark  centre,  edged  with  silvery  grey ; 
York  and  Lancaster,  striped ;  and  Annie  King, 
soft  sUvery  mauve.  Second,  Messrs.  WiUiam  Paul 
and  Co.,  florists.  Bridge  of  Weir,  who  staged  about 
forty  boncbes  of  fancy  Pansies,  backed  by  their 
own  foliaze,  and  in  addition  tvrenty  bunches  of 
Violas.  There  were  four  exhibitors  of  forty-eight 
fancy  Pansies,  and  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Basby,  Glas- 
gow, was  first  with  a  very  fine  collection.  Second, 
Mr.  A.  Bailey,  Jr.,  florist,  Sunderland.  Third,  Mr.  A. 
Lister,  florist,  Bothesi^.  There  were  Ave  ooUeotions 


of  twaity-foor  varieties,  Mr.  John  Smellie  beinr 
again  first,  having  in  very  fine  character  David 
Rennfe,  Lord  HamUton,  very  distinct;  Maggie 
McPh^l,  Mra  R.  Thomson,  Mrs.  W.  Watstm,  Jamei 
Campbell,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  R.  Niven,  and  some 
seedlings  of  promise.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Lister.  Third, 
Mr.  M.  CampbeU,  florist,  Blantyie.  There  were 
five  stands  of  twelve  varieties,  and  once  again 
was  tbe  first  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Smellie. 
Second,  Mr.  A.  Lister.  Third,  Mr.  A.  Bailey,  Jr. 
There  were  five  stands  of  twelve  fancy  Pansies  of 
one  variety.  Mr.  A.  Lister  wm  placed  first  with 
Tom  Traris,  having  large  glossy  dark  blotches, 
margined  with  white,  the  upper  petals  purple, 
shaied  with  white.  Mr.  M.  CampbeU  was  second, 
and  Mr.  A.  Bailey  third,  both  with  David  Hannie, 
bright  chrome-yellow  and  rosy  purple.  With 
twelve  distinct  seedlings,  onnamed,  Mr.  A.  Lister 
was  first,  Mr.  J.  Smellie  second,  and  Mr,  A.  Irvine 
third. 

Show  PANatB3.— In  the  open  class  for  twelve 
varieties  there  were  four  competitori),  Mr.  John 
SmeUie  being  placed  first  with  darksel^,  Dr.  laob, 
Harry  Paul  and  a  seedling;  yellow  self,  W.  J. 
Hunter ;  primrose  selfs.  Miss  E.  Bolton  and  Winnie 
Irvine;  yellow  grounds,  P.  0.  D.  Boswell,  John 
Barrowman  and  G.  C.  Gordon ;  white  grounds.  Mrs. 
Brown,  Mary  Campbell  and  seedling.  Second,  Mr. 
A.  Lister.  Third,  Mr.  M.  Campbell.  A  special  prize, 
offered  by  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  of  Tamworth,  for 
two  blooms  each  of  Smmellne,  Tamworth  Hero 
and  Tamworth  Fancy,  Pansies  of  his  own  raising, 
brought  but  one  competitor,  Mr.  John  Smellie,  who 
was  awarded  the  first  prize,  Tbe  best  fancy  Pansy 
in  the  exhibition  was  a  bloom  of  Lord  HamOton, 
shown  by  Mr.  M.  Campbell  It  has  large  dark 
blotches,  edged  and  maiglned  with  mauve  and 
lavender. 

Tufted  Pansibs. — ^The  beat  twenty-four  sprays, 
nine  blooms  in  each,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Nicholson, 
gardener,  Senardstone,  Herts,  a  very  good  lot  in- 
deed ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Bailey,  Janr.  There  were 
three  exhibitors  of  twelve  sprays,  Mr.  John  SmeUie 
being  first  with  Stanley,  very  handsomely  striped ; 
Wonder,  yellow ;  York  and  Lancaster,  striped  and 
others.  Second,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  South  Woodford. 
Third,  Mr.  A.  Bailey.  With  six  sprays  of  rayless 
Violas,  Mr.  G.  W.  McLeod,  ChingFord,  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  taking  the  first  prize  with  Rose  Qaeen, 
deep  pink ;  Sylvia,  primrose ;  Blush  Qaeen,  deep 
blush;  Violetta.  white;  Q.  W.  MoLeod,  yeUow; 
and  Sylvia's  Riml,  primrose. 

Amateurs'  Olaasea. 

Fancy  Pansies, —  Of  twenty-four  varieties, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Fethers,  Walthamstow,  was  tbe  only 
exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  second  prize,  the 
fiowers  showing  tbe  effects  of  the  beat.  There 
were  five  exhibitors  of  twelve  varieties.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Rowberry,  Walthamstow,  was  placed  fir^t  with 
good  blooms  of  Mrs,  J.  Downle,  Lord  HamUton, 
David  Rennie,  G.  Crome,  Dan.  Gray,  Neil  HcEay, 
W.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Browell  as  his  best  blooms. 
Second,  Mr.  A.  H.  Needs,  Woking.  Third,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hitch,  Waltham  Cross.  There  was  but  one  exhi- 
bitor of  twelve  fancy  Fuisies  in  one  variety,  viz., 
Mr.  A.  HoWUt<m,  Leytonstone,  who  had  Neil 
McKay.  In  the  cl^  for  six  Uooms  of  one  variety, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  first  with  Tom  Travis, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  being  second,  and  Mr.  Brace  Cook 
third  with  NeU  McKay. 

Sbow  Pansies. — There  was  but  one  exhibitor 
of  twelve  blooms,  namely,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowbeny,  who 
was  awarded  the  first  prise  with  dark  selfs. 

IVFTED  Pandies.— There  were  two  exhibitors 
of  twelve  sprays  of  these.  Hr.  E.  J.  Petbers, 
Walthuostow,  was  first,  the  fiowers  effectoaUy 
set  np  on  a  reversed  heart-shaped  stand,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Rowberry  being  second.  With  six  sprays  Mr. 
Bmce  Cook,  Chingford,  wai  awarded  the  first 
prize,  being  the  only  exhibitor.  There  were  three 
entries  with  six  sprays,  three  blooms  of  each. 
Mr.  E.  FnUer,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  was  plaoed  first 
with  Crimson  King.  Duke  of  Fife,  J.  B.  lUding, 
Beauty,  Saowfiake  and  W.  Niel.  Second.  Mr.  A. 
McWilton,  Leytonstone.  Third,  Mr.  G.  H.  West, 
Chingford,  Mr.  B.  Cook  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
sU  spiajB  of  Dochess  of  Fife,  Conntess  of  Hope- 
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toon,  and  Conntess  of  Elntore.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bow- 
berry  wu  the  only  exhibitor  of  bIx  raylesB  Vlolai, 
faBTing  ViolettA,  BluBh  Queen,  George  MoLeod, 
Svlvia,  PriocesH  Beatrice  and  Coantefs  of  Kiotore. 
The  preseiice  of  the  last-named  should  have  dis- 
qoallQed  the  stand. 

Messrs.  Dobbia  and  Co.  offered  special  prizes  for 
twelre  sprays  of  tnfted  Fandes,  font  new  varieties 
of  their  own  raiting  to  be  Incloded.  The  best 
oame  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Bowberry,  who  bad  Doofaess 
of  Fife,  Annie  King,  Rwina,  Golden  Flash,  Beatrice, 
and  BallionastbebeBt.   Second,  Ur.  E.  J.  Fethers. 

The  best  fancy  Pansy  in  the  emateors'  classes 
ma  Tom  Travis,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bowben;, 

Firrt-olasa  certlfloates  of  merit  were  awarded 
to— 

Faxot  Pakbt  Alicb  Bolton,  havirg  large 
dark  blotches  margined  with  gold,  the  upper  petals 
pnrple,  large,  and  stout.  From  Mr.  A.  Lister. 
RotWay. 

FAKur  Fanst  Fbikcbsb.  while,  with  slight  mar- 
pin  of  bright  rosy  oerln.  From  Mr.  H.  Campbell, 
Blantyre. 

Famct  Panst  Bbatttt,  dark  blotches,  with 
edges  of  fleiy  c  rim  bod  margined  with  gold,  the 
ni^m-  petals  orlmacn  and  tost  cerise,  vesy  fine. 
From  Mr.  A.  Bailey. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  a  glossy  dark 
self  show  variety  named  Rev.  B.  McAllister,  and  to 
yellow  groand  John  Watt,  six  blooms  of  which  were 
shown  ;  both  from  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  BUntyra  Of 
misoellaneoos  colleotions,  Mr.  A.  Lister  bad  sixteen 
doien  blooms  of  fine  fancy  Pansies ;  Mr.  J.  Smellie, 
four  doten,  all  very  Sne ;  and  a  similar  namber 
from  Mr.  H.  Campbell,  also  very  good.  Some 
seedling  Violas  were  sent  by  Dr.  Stoart,  Cblmalde, 
N.B. ;  and  a  hundred  bnnohes  of  I^uules  and 
Violas  from  Uetsn.  DlcksoaaandCa,  uuseiymni. 
Edinbargb. 


are"  thrown  to  the  winds  ?  To  get  a  pretty 
l)iece  of  ground  and  cut  it  all  to  pieces  for 
any  frivolous  pretext  can  only  end  in  an  ugly 
"tea  garden,"  Tf  each  year  sees  as  much 
needless  eating  up  of  the  surface  of  this  park 
as  the  past  few  years  have  done,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  beauty  of  a  natuiaily  pretty 
piece  of  ground? — W,  K.,  in  Tvnea,  May  26. 


Public  Gardens. 


WATERLOW  PARK. 

I  HAVE  lately  seen  this  park  and  been  some- 
yrhat  shocked  at  certain  things  in  it  Many 
tons  of  common  spoilt  bricks  are  used  in  the 
belief,  no  dpubt,  on  the  designer's  part  that 
they  form  a  very  fitting  rock  garden  for  a 
public  park  1  This  rubbish  is  used  by  cot- 
lagers  near  brick-fields,  but  evnii  the  gardens 
of  these  are  made  hideous  by  it  These 
wretched  bricks  have  a  little  dusty  soil  thrown 
on  them  here  and  there,  where  sickly  alpine 
flowers  starve,  sometimes  in  the  shade  and 
sometimes  in  the  sun.  A  more  deplorable 
use  of  a  base  material  could  not  be  seen. 
There  are  five  or  six  gates  to  the  place,  which 
is  not  much  bigger  than  a  largo  London 
squ-ire,  and  people  may  well  imagine  the 
wastefulness  and  cost  of  this  when  they  con- 
sider that  it  means  five  or  six  keepers  who 
have  no  serious  work  to  do  save  on  four  or 
five  days  of  the  year.  It  is  not  only  the  cost 
of  the  keepers  so  extravegantly  used,  but 
every  gate  not  absolutely  necessary  spoils 
much  of  the  possibility  of  good  gardening  in 
its  vicinity.  One  of  the  preltiest  lawns  in 
the  park  is  thrown  into  terraces  in  a  harsh 
way  to  form  tennis  grounds.  An  open  space 
near  at  hand,  liko  Hampstead  Heath,  would 
be  the  b&st  place  for  playgrounds,  and  a 
place  like  this  M-uuId  be  better  kept  as  a 
beautiful  garden.  How  is  the  County  Council 


Vopularlty  of  the  parka.— It  was  reported 
bj  the  Fajks  Committee  that  for  the  pnrpose  of 
ascertaining  accarately  the  extent  to  which  the 
Coancil's  parks  were  need  by  the  pablic  they  bad 
the  namber  of  persons  entering  the  parks  on  Whit 
Monday  counted.  The  result  was  as  follows : 
BatterFea  Park,  109,783;  Brockwell  Park,  67,S98; 
ClUsold  Park,  68,223;  Dalwich  Park,  33,607;  Fins- 
bnzy  Park,  89.881;  Kennington  Park,  40,001; 
Myatt's  Fields,  8,846;  Norih  Woolwkh  Gardens, 
28,485;  Bavenscoart  Park.  20,597;  SonthwarkPark, 
91.074;  Victoria  Park,  303,616;  and  Waterlow 
Park,  49,235.  The  total  namber  for  the  twelve 
parks  was  900,666. 

Killbank  Priaon  aita.— An  Inflnentlal  depn- 
tation  from  Westminster  waited  apoii  the  Housing 
ot  the  Working  Classes  Committee  at  the  office  oi 
the  London  County  Conncil  recently  to  advocate 
the  formation  of  a  recreation  groand  on  that  part 
of  the  Millbank  Prison  site  which  will  not  be  re- 
quired tor  Government  purposes.  The  Earl  of 
lIcheBter  introduced  tbe  deputation,  which  was 
headed  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Hr.  Bnrdett-Coutts, 
M.P.,  Canon  Btaokley,  and  the  Kev.  the  Hon.  J.  S. 
Northcote,  and  included  delegates  from  all  the 
schools  and  institntions  in  the  district,  as  well  as 
from  the  Westminster  Vestry.  Archdeacon  Farrar 
pc^nted  oat  that  in  the  immediate  vioinlty  of  the 
site  there  were  40,000  people  In  a  very  small  area, 
and  that  some  of  tbe  sohoola  were  absolately  with- 
out space  for  plfl^rroonds.  The  erection  of  arti- 
sans' dwellings  wo^d  only  add  to  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  district;  whereas  the  laying  out  of 
nine  or  ten  acres  as  a  playground  would  eecare  an 
open  space  that  wonld  be  an  Incalcolable  boon  to 
the  jthonsands  of  poor  [children  who  bad  now  to 
spend  their  playtime  lo  the  streets.  A  delegate 
srated  that  the  WeBtmlnster  Vestiy  had  offered  to 
contribute  from  the  rates  a  fourth  oi  the  cost 
of  ten  acres,  to  raise  another  fourth  from  other 
sources,  to  bear  the  cost  of  laying  oat  the  ground, 
and  to  maintain  it  afterwards.  A  member  of  the 
committee  stated  that  the  land  had  been  offered  to 
the  Counoll  by  the  Oovemment  exdnoively  for  the 
honsiiiK  ol  the  working  classes ;  tbe  Council  mast 
are  it  for  Uiat  or  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Tbe 
chairman  promised  that  the  prayer  of  the  memorial 
should  be  considered  before  tbeoommlttee  reported 
to  the  Coantdl. 


ter.  In  my  own  garden  no  damage  iriiataver ' 
apparent,  bat  on  Berkbamsted  Common,  about  160 
feet  above  it,  most  of  the  Bracken  was  killed,  and 
In  the  valley  below  Potatoes  and  other  delicate 
)lanta  were  Id  places  blackened.  NotwiOistaod- 
ng  these  two  oold  nlgbta  the  mean  tnnpeiatare  of 
tbe  week  was  above  the  average;  omseqaeotly 
this  has  been  the  twentieth  week  of  unseasonably 
warm  weather  that  we  have  had  in  succession. 
Daring  Tuesday  night  rather  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  A  sharp  squall  from  tbe 
west,  SUicg  the  air  with  thick  clouds  of  dnat. 
passed  along  the  Berkbamsted  valley  shorter  be- 
:  ore  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  A  little 
ight  driving  rain  afterwards  fell,  but  not  suffident 
to  be  measured  In  the  rain-gauge.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  gronnd  at  1  foot  deep  is  now  66°,  and 
at  2  feet  deep  60°.  On  the  same  day  last  year  the 
readings  at  these  depths  were  respectively  63'^  and 
68°.— K.  M .  BerkkamiteA. 


The  Bamondiaa  are  very  beautiful  on  the 
Kew  rockery,  and  the  position  In  which  they  are 
placed  exactly  Buits  the  plants,  which  revel  in  the 
moist  flasnres  in  tills  sheltered  and  shady  nook. 
At  the  Cumberland  Gate  end  of  the  rock  garden 
there  is  a  recess  occupied  chiefly  with  Meconopsis 
nepalensia,  bursting  into  bloom,  and  M.  Wallichi, 
whilst  harfiy  Fema  of  many  kiad^,  the  Royal  Fern 
in  particular,  luxuriate.  On  the  wall,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  reoesB  the  Ramondia  pyrenaica  is  tho 
roughly  established,  and  the  purplish  violet 
flowers  of  the  type  are  In  perfect  accord  with 
the  sarronndings.  The  colours  range  through 
rose  to  almost  pure  white,  but  not  absolntely  pure. 
The  Ramondias  are  sometimes  grown  in  potB,  but 
to  aee  them  in  fall  beauty  they  should  be  so 
grown  that  the  ipreadlng  rosettes  of  leaves  show 
to  advantage. 


The  weather  in  Weat  Herta.— During  the 
past  week  the  days  bave  been  warm,  but  on 

.  .  ..-  _         «T     J         i.     i'  1    several  nights  some  low  readings  were  registered. 

to  meet  the  wants  of  London  as  to  playgrounds  Indeed,  o£  Wednesday  and  Friday  nights  6' and 
ana  public  gardens  if  simimoity  and  economy  1 4*  of  frost  were  shown  by  the  exposed  thenaome* 


Bhaza  orientalie. — Can  any  of  your  readers  te"l 
me  what  are  the  natural  order  and  haWtat  of  a  wrj 
distinct  plant  which  I  saw  on  the  rookery  at  Kew 
under  the  above  name  P  It  was  not  in  bloom  (tlunun 
ehowiDft  colon')  on  May  6  when  I  saw  it,  but^obaUy 
IB  past  its  best  by  this  time. — J.  C.  L. 

Sawduat  as  a  mulch. — Too  much  oannot  bo 
■aid  in  favour  of  mulohing  in  hot  weather.  Almoet 
anjthmg  can  be  used  with  advantage.  This  year  I 
have  been  using  lawdust  with  good  results  to  naoy 
vagetaUe  crops.  My  mfthod  is  to  give  a  good  water- 
ing with  manure  water,  then  apply  the  sawdust,  and 
it  is  MtoniahiUR  how  long  the  soil  will  keep  moist  in 
this  way.— J.  Crook,  Fordt  Abbey. 

Boaa  apinoelaeima.— Can  you  tell  me  the  nune 
of  the  Bose  I  now  send  for  identidoatioo  f  I  loaad  it 
on  a  very  Ueak  place  on  the  east  coast  io  foil  l^ww. 
It  is  very  pvetty  and  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  nigh, 
Bweet  scented.  It  is  wonderful  how  it  growa  so  freely 
on  BO  expoBed  a  jdaoe,  as  for  aome  montha  during 
the  winter  the  salt  spray  is  driven  over  |it.  t  |lt  aaema 
to  root  deeply  oa  tbe  fimestone  betwewi  the  rooks.— B. 
DaAPSB»  Seaham  Hall. 

The  so-called  Scotch  or  Burnet  Bose  (Bosa 
spiuosistima). — £o. 


KamoB  of  plants.— A.  W.  WiHingham,~3, 
Saxifr^iRa  cteapitosa;  3  and  6,  Saxifraga  mnsooides 

vara. ;  6,  Saiifraga  h?pnoide<.  0.  U.  Chadmck.— 

l,CeraguBPadu«{  2, SyringaEmodij  8, not recopusedi 
4,  Hydrauftea  Bp.  j  6,  Weigela  Lowi;  6,  PieriB  flori- 
bunda.  Henry  BucHey.—liit;  send  better  speci- 
men, f.  Reiut.—l,  Viburnum  Opolus;  2,  Kalmia 

latifolia.  W.  J.  JTot-eH.— Heacheia  Bangnineo.  ■ 

Job.  Brockbanic.—l,  Bpirtea  Bnmaldai  2,  Bagged 
Robin !  8,  Antennaria  tomentoaa  j  4,  Chelone  bar- 

bata ;  6,  Tilia  trifoliata  ;  6,  not  reoogniaed.  Rose. 

— Hosa  BpinoaiflBima.  31.  K.— Impossible  to  name 

from  BQch  a  scrap. 


'The  Garden"  Monthly  Parts.-n«  ^J7^"Plt' 
lUked  in  n«a*fy  bound  MontUn  Parlt.  In  (Aw  JW  «« 
eolourtd  plata  art  bat  praerrrd,  andil  u  m»t  mtaUefiir 
T</(Ttnce  prtnotu  lo  Uu  imu  tte  kalf-ytarly  ^vrntt.  rnM 
U  6d.:  poit  free,  li.  M.  ContpUU  »tt  tolwnitt  nf  Tax 
Gardkn  from  iU  eomnttnetmtnt  to  end  q/*  1893,  foTtn-tvc  volt,, 
price,  doth,  £30  12f. 

Gardening  lllustpated '  Monthly  J*** 

journal  U  publithtd  in  waUg  bound  Monthlp  «*  ™»™ 

form  it  U  ioott  tuitablt  for  rtfirtnet  preetouM  IQ  IM  "•**  V  •** 

yearly  voluma.    Price  bd.;  pottfrtt,  Sd. 

■Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  PaPts.-n(t  jwMj««rf  * 

puifoAfli  ift  neaUy  hound  Monthiy  ParU,  t»  which  fi>rm  «tt 
moH  MuitabU  for  ftftreMt  pren'ow  (o  (*f  Ow  <ff  Vu  jwiy 
volumtt.   Price  bd  ;  po*tfrc<,  Bd. 

"  Hardy  Flowers."-Oifi»»P  dMcriptiMu  < 
hundred  nf  tkt  wet  ortuMMntaf  ««* 
fin-tluirammfftMmt,eullitrt,*e.  PifVi  and  Popular  Bdttwn, 

\t,:  potlfnt,  1<. 

"The  Garden  Annual '  for  \9M.  —  Omta^  Alj^a- 
helical  LiiU  of  all  Branehet  of  the  horticultural _  Trade,  The 
LUU  of  Qardent  and  Countrf  StaU  (mntaintna  over  9000;  Saw 
been  very  ear^ull^  and  «(eiM<ir(jr  revild,  and  are  admttUd  to 
bt  tht  moMt  compltte  evtr  puhii4Jitd.   Price  It.;  bfpott.  It.  Btf.  . 

All  of  ourreadtrt  who  art  inUrultd  in  Ika  improMmmto/ 
cottage  homt*  art  invited  to  help  ui  to  Moh  Cottage  Gar- 
dening  tnoim.    it  it  ynWoArf  at  the  very  Im*t  » 

be  tent  for  dittTibutio»,/Tee,  by  Ike  puHMka-t,Mema.  OatttU 
and  Ompimf,  La  BtlU  Bauvagt,  LudfoU  Bill,  S.P 
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"lUiiiiitAit 
WhUi  dow  mend  Nktnra :  o1lhi«  tt  ntte ;  bat 
The  Aar  mur  u  Hinaa."-Jh«li^pMW 


Orchids. 

CTPBIPEDIUM  8PECTABILB 

AT  HOME. 

t  BEUEVK  Uwt  many  of  the  failures  in  oulti- 
yating  this  Orchid  in  England  are  due  to 
its  being  literally  killed  ^  Idndnesi.  The 
account  of  its  vagaries  given  by  J.  Wood 
in  The  Qabden  of  February  18  did  not 
increase  my  confidence  in  its  good,  beha- 
viour when  in  a  foreign  land,  especially  his 
allusion  to  the  general  failures  when  growing 
it  in  the  open — the  very  method  of  cultivation 
on  which  my  faith  was  based.  Few  people 
nice  to  find  a  pet  theory  on  the  verge  of  des- 
truction, and  it  b  with  a  feeling  of  positive 
delight  that  I  find  in  Thb  Gabden  of  AUrch  11 
the  description  of  T.  B.  Field's  experience 
with  the  same  Orchid.  I  am,  perhaps,  the  more 
gratified  by  his  success,  since  it  not  only 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  plant  can  be 
easily  grown  in  En^and  with  proper  treat- 
ment, bat  because  his  mode  of  culture  is  that 
which,  kuoiriiiK  the  Cypripedium  in  its  native 
home,  I  should  consider  Ukely  to  produce  the 
best  results.  There  can  be  little  need  of  cold 
frames,  hotbeds,  greenhouses,  or  any  <A  the 
paraphernalia  required  for  the  protection 
of  tropical  plants,  as  this  hardy  C^ohid  is  able 
to  defy  a  temperature  of  30''  below  zero  in  win- 
ter or  120"  above  in  summer,  the  simple  cover- 
ing for  winter  furnished  by  Nature  from  the 
Grass  and  fallen  leaves  being  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. It  might  fall  a  prey  to  dampness  in  the 
confined  air  of  a  frame  or  the  unnatural  con- 
ditions of  a  greenhouse,  the  stagnant  dampness 
— if  I  may  coin  a  term  to  describe  the  want  of 
air  in  constant  circulation  which  exists  in  any 
enclosed  place— tending  to  produce  the  rotting 
crowns  which  have  so  often  proved  fatal  alike 
to  the  plant  and  the  hopes  of  its  cultivator. 
As  this  Orchid  is,  however,  a  native  of  peat 
bogs,  swamps,  and  low-lying  forests,  it  ought 
to  endure  unharmed  the  humid  air  of  England. 
The  varieties  of  climate  in  which  it  flourishes, 
consequent  upon  the  vast  area  over  which  it  is 
pcattered— from  Maine  on  the  nortii  to  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  south,  and  from 
the  Eastern  States  to  Michigan — in  conjunction 
with  the  capriciousness  of  the  American  climate 
in  general,  should  fortify  the  Cypripedium 
spectabile  against  any  atmospheric  peculiarities 
which  it  might  encounter  in  the  BritiHh  Isles  if 
Mr.  Field's  manner  of  entertaining  this  "  fresh- 
air  child "  of  America  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
That  it  demands  little  care  when  once  esta- 
blished^ is  not  strange,  since  it  will  in  a  wild 
state  live  many  years.  I  remember  a  speci- 
men which  appeared  on  a  bit  of  ground, 
rardy,  if  ever,  submerged,  though  in  the 
midst  of  a  b^,  the  Grass  among  which 
it  grew  and  a  little  bush  in  cImc  proximity 
slightly  sheltering  it  from  wind  and  sun.  Here 
this  loneljr  plant,  Uie  only  one  of  its  kind  per- 
haps within  a  radius  of  several  miles,|lived  for  a 
qnarter  of  a  century  or  thereabouts,' increasing 
little,  if  any,  in  size,  but  sending  up  its  lovely 
flowers  year  after  year  to  brighten  its  dreary 
abode.  This  Cypripedium  doubtless  requires  a 
little  shelter  from  the  wind,  but  may  not  the 


wholesale  breaking  of  young  shoots,  of  which 
J.  Wood  writes,  be  caused  by  a  soil  too  highly 
fertilised,  resulting  in  a  forced,and  consequently 
tender,  growth  of  the  stalks,  as  surely  England 
is  not  swept  by  fiercer  blasts  than  tJaose  com- 
mon to  America  1  While  great  improvements 
are  wrought  in  many  plants  by  the  efforts  of  the 
gardener,  there  are  mstanoes  in  which  he  can 
only  hope  for  satisfactory  results  by  closely 
imitating  that  most  akdful  horticulturist — 
Nature.  That  this  is  a  case  in  point  is  proved 
by  the  success  of  Hr.  Field,  whuh  is  evidently 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  culture  of  the  plant 
closely  approximates  its  natural  conditions.  I 
venture  these  suggestions  oonceming  the  Cypri- 
pedium spectabile,  hoping  they -may  direct  the. 
attention  of  a  few  who  have  possibly  foiled  to 
read  it  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Field  describiz^ 
its  culture  and  induce  -  them  to  seek  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  this  beautiful  flower  whose 
wants  are  so  simple  and  easily  grattfled  when 
once  understood.  E.  Lanbt. 

Boosiekf  New  York. 


KudttwalUaa  from  Streatham.  —  These 
plants  seem  now  to  be  flowering  very  freely,  and 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are  now  many 
RTOwers  of  them.  I  have  just  received  three 
beaatifol  floweis  from  Hr.  Bansome,  gardener  at  the 
above  place.  One  appears  to  be  M.  Denlsonl,  or  the 
Bull's  Blood  form  of  M.  Hanyaaa.  It  is  of  a  re- 
nuukably  rich  shade  of  colour,  faelDg  a  deep 
purplish  orimsoD,  having  the  points  of  the  lower 
sepals  turned  inwards.  A  flower  of  what  appears  to 
be  H.  Veitchi  grandiflora — bat  the  plant  inmlacing 
it  would  appear  to  be  weak,  as  it  wants  size — is 
also  sent.  Toe  upper  sepal  is  densely  covered  with 
crimson  papille,  which  are  continued  on  the  outer 
half  of  the  two  lateral  sepals,  the  inner  part  of 
both  bein^  clear  orange-scarlet.  I  shidlbeglad 
to  see  ibis  again  another  season.  Another  form 
which,  seen  between  the  two  vivid  flowers  noted 
above,  appears  somewhat  dull,  being  pink  withxjar-. 
mine  veiu8,iB  a  fine  variety,  the  whole  being  shaded 
with  a  delicate  heliotrope  shade.  For  this  I  pro- 
pose the  name  of  Helena.  — W.  H.  G. 

Oattleya  ffigras.— J.  Deacon,  gardener  to  Hr. 
H,  J.  Hams,  of  Bowden  Hill,  Chippenham,  sends  me 
a  very  good  flower  of  this  variety  of  tfae  labiata 
section ;  It  measures  8  inohes  across,  with  broad 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  dark  rose  colour,  the  lip 
being  large  and  of  a  rich  deep  purplish  vlole^ 
beautiruUy  frilled  and  undulated,  and  ba^pg  the 
usual  two  eye-like  spots  at  the  throat.— W. 

ICaadewalUaa  trcm  Sheffleld.  —  From  J. 
Hutchinson  come  three  kinds  for  names.  No.  1, 
which  be  says  has  twenty-seven  flowers  open,  is 
very  bright  and  showy  and  must  be  extremely 
handsome.  It  Is  qalte  like  the  variety  of  Harry- 
ana  known  as  miniata,  having  good-eized  flowers 
of  a  bright  vermilion-scarlet,  with  streaks  of  a 
de^r  colour  and  a  rich  yellow  throat.  No.  2  is 
Shattleworthi  xantbooorys,  which  is  the  yellow- 
flowered  variety  of  Shattleworthi,  now  made  a 
form  of  M.  caudate ;  and  No.  3  is  M.  rosea,  which 
is  a  very  handsome  flower,  the  sepals  rosy 
carmine,  ^e  tail-like  points  red  and  the  long 
upper  Bwal  of  the  same  colour.  This  plant  Is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  about  Laxa  at  consider- 
able elevations,  but  it  succeeds  well  encngh  with 
the  other  plants  of  the  same  genus,  suc^  as  H. 
Harryana  and  H.  Veitchi— W.  H.  6. 

Oypripedinm  beUatnlnsL— From  J.  F.  Wil- 
kinson, of  Minchinhampton,  comes  a  flower  of  this 
species.  It  is  certainly  the  very  finest  that  has 
come  under  my  notice,  the  petals  being  2}  incbes 
in  length  and  1|  inches  l»oad,  having  the  ground 
colour  white,  heavily  spotted  with  dark  chocolate- 
purple;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  streaked  and  dotted 
with  the  same  oolour,  leaving  a  broad,  pure  wUte 
border,  the  lip,  which  very  much  resembles  a 
plover's  egg  in  shape,  being  white,  freely  dotted 
with  ohoc(^at&  Judging  from  its  stem,  one  can- 


not say  very  much  for  its  yet  getting  up,  and  I 
advise  Mr.  W.  to  tty  the  plant  in  nearly  aU  old 
mortar  mixed  with  a  little  loam,  using  old  mortar 
for  the  drainage  material.  A  flower  sucL  as  this 
would  have  an  elegant  appearance  if  set  upon  a 
stem  clear  of  its  niliage,  and  in  such  a  condition 
we  have  net  yet  seen  it  in  oultivation.— W.  H.  G. 

Oattleya  Bsnderiana.— A  superb  bloom  of 
this  variety  comes  from  Mr.  Bioome,  of  Llandudntk 
The  flower  measures  9  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  broad  and  of  a  rich  rosy-pniple, 
the  lip  laige  and  prettily  frilled  round  the  edge, 
of  a  n6h  violet-purple,  wUch  is  continued  up  uia 
centre  of  the  throat,  and  which  forms  the  eye-like 
spots  which  are  such  a  marked  feature  hi  this 
variety.  This  one  and  that  shown  by  Baron 
SchrGGder  at  the  Temple  are  certainly  the  two 
finest  varieties  I  have  ever  seen.— W.  H.  G. 

 Mr.  Wilkinson  sends  a  much  smaller  flower 

than  the  one  noted  above  from  If r.  Broome ;  the 
sepa4s  a^d  petals,  of  a  light  lilac,  are  comparatively 
narrow^the  lip,  howevM,  is  of  a  very  rich  deep 
colour.  It  is  'avery  fair  variety,  but  nothing  nn- 
osuaL— W.  H.  G. 

Xpidendrum  Titellinnm  msjos. — ^vmiiam 
Fanonssays:  "You  have  so  frequently  said  that 
this  [dant  requires  moisture  and  shade,  that  I 
two  years  ago  determined  to  give  your  plan  a  trial, 
and  this  year  the  result  is  quite  astonishicg.  I 
send  you  a  sample  of  what  I  now  have  in  abund- 
ance." The  spike  was  very  fine,  much  longer  than  Is 
usually  the  case,  and  bad  twenty-three  flowers 
of  good  siaa.  This  is  well  deserrlng  the  attention 
of  my  friends  who  find  a  difficulty  in  growing  this 
plant  and  having  it  flower  from  year  to  year. 
It  Is  one  of  the  moat  cheerful  and  showy  plants 
known,  and  it  only  requires  to  be  kept  cool  and  to 
have  constant  shade  with  any  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere. — W.  H,  G. 


LJELIA  WOLSTBNHOUfLS. 

FlowhBS  of  this  plant  come  to  me  with  numerous 
others  from  A.  Dunbar,  who  says  tiiis  has  flowered 
from  amongst  a  lot  of  L.  elegans,  and  asks  what 
it  can  be.  There  is  no  doubt  about  its  being  the 
above-named  plant,  and  very  beautiful  it  is.  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  class  this  with  L.  ele- 
gafb,  neither  can  I  accept  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
natnnl  hybrid  between  Idslia  pnrpurata  and  Oat- 
tleya guttata  Leopoldi.  The  form  of  growth  is 
not  that  of  L.  elegans.  The  stems,  A.  Dnnbu  tells 
me,  are  davate,  and  in  various  plants  which  from 
time  to  time  have  come  under  my  notice,  they  have 
become  wrinkled  and  furrowed  with  age.  The 
scape  bears  five  and  six  flowers  when  the  plant  is 
strong.  The  flowers  now  before  me  each  measure 
upwards  of  7  inches  across.  In  the  sbape  of  the 
Hp  also  this  plant  differs  much,  and  this  organ,  I 
have  observed,  anthers  pay  particular  attention  to, 
more  especially  when  they  want  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction. In  the  true  form  of  Lcella  el^ans 
the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  rolled  over  the 
column,  che  front  lobe  being  oblong,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  flowers  now  before  me  the  lip  is  large  and 
indistinctly  tbree-lobed,  the  side  lobes  turned  up 
and  forming  a  tube  over  the  column,  the  front 
lobe  being  contiDuons  with  them  and  spreading. 
The  flowers  marked  Nos.  3  and  S  have  the  lip 
of  the  same  shape,  and  belong  to  the  plant  that 
Reichenbach  called  Lelia  Schilleriana.  One,  I 
shonld  say,  comes  near  the  form  figured  \(j  Warner 
as  L.  Wameri,  which  is  but  a  good  oolonred  form 
of  Schilleriana,  having  the  serais  and  petals  pare 
white,  and  the  whole  of  the  front  lobe  oi  the  Up 
deep  rich  purple. 

The  other  flowers  are  ordinary  forms  of  Lielia 
elegans,  and  in  these  my  friend  says  the  growths 
are  "  long  and  slender."  In  the  plant  now  under 
coDbideration  we  have,  however,  a  stouter  growth 
and  more  davate  stems,  and  the  fiowers  measure 
upwards  of  7  inohes  across,  the  petals  twice  as 
broad  as  the  sepals,  white  in  the  centre,  passing 
into  a  soft  rosy  purple  at  the  margin  ;  the  lip  of 
about  the  same  colour  in  the  tubular  part,  the 
frmt  lobe  having  a  blotch  of  rioh^d^ 
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the  base,  while  the  sama  ooloar  is  oootiniiecL  down 
the  white  throat  in  a  oeatral  stripe,  the  margin 
Miiur  of  a  rich  rosy  pmple.  Snob  b  the  colour  of 
Ue  flowen  now  before  me.  and  I  do  not  think  jt 
differs  mnoh  from  that  of  any  varieties  of  L.  Wol- 
steuholmise  I  have  seen  before,  nor  from  that  of  a 
gant  of  the  original  form  whloh  flowered  with 
Hr.  B.  8.  Williams  when  I  was  with  him,  and 
which  was  named  in  honour  of  the  sister  of  Mr. 
John  Day,  of  Tottenham,  in  1866. 

This  plant,  being  foand  growing  with  Lnlia 
eiegans,  natoxally  TegtUreB  the  lamfl  treatment, 
t^t  is  to  say,  it  Ukea  the  warm  end  Of  the 
Cattd^a  house  and  a  nice  moist  atmosphere.  I 
wonld  by  no  means  recommend  the  use  of  the 
ayringe  overhead.  In  the  winter,  too,  these  |dants 
require  a  slightly  warmer  temperatnre  tiian  such  as 
(Attleya  Mossin  and  0.  Ttiann.  They  like  more 
the  treatment  of  Lalla  pmpurata  and  L.  tenebrosa, 
and  to  be  potted  In  a  almilar  manner,  osing  for 
ii;^  good  brown  paat  Itbie  mixed  with  obopped 
BpbagnmD  and  a  little  sharp  sand. 

Wh.  Huoh  ObwflB. 


STENOGLOTTIS. 


Up  to  withia  the  last  five  yean  the  only  species 
known  to  belong  to  this  ^nus  was  Stent^lotUs 
fimbriata,  a  charming  little  Orchid  which  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  been  referred  to  in 
these  pagea.  Aboat  1888,  however,  a  new 
ewdea  — S.  longif olia  —  waa  imported  from 
Natal  to  Kew,  and  has  proved  to  be  as  pretty 
and  as  easily  grown  as  the  older  one.  These 
two  pianti,  whilst  tfaey  cannot  be  classed  among 
the  showier  Orchids,  are  well  worth  cultivation 
for  their  neat  habit  and  handsome  foliage  as 
wdl  as  their  namerons  brightly  coloured,  if 
small,  flowen.  In  their  natural  state  the 
Stenoglottia  are  often  found  growing  on  rocks 
near  wateroourses,  also  on  the  ground  in  moist, 
shady  positions,  and  it  is  on  these  conditions 
tJiat  their  treatment  under  cultivation  should 
be  based.  A  compost  of  rather  sandy  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  silver  amd  suits  them  well. 
Growing  themin  shallow  pans  where  t^e  roots  have 
plenty  of  space  to  develop  horizontally  rather 
than  downwards  is  not  only  in  accordance  with 
their  natural  style  of  growth,  but  by  enabling 
a  group  of  several  plants  to  be  grown  together, 
a^  mncn  better  effect  than  when  t'hey  are  grown 
singly  in  small  pots  is  produced.  After  potting, 
tnfts  oi  Sphagnum  should  be  placed  here  and 
tlure  on  tiie  stuface,  as  this  improves  the  ap- 
pearanoB  of  and  helps  to  keep  an  equaUe  mois- 
tnre  about  the  pluts.  Daring  Uie  growing 
season  an  abundance  d  water  is  neoessary,  and 
even  in  winter  when  Ubiay  are  nearly  or  qnitb 
darmd  of  leaves  the  fleshy  roots  shotUd  be  kept 
ijump.  Thmr  may  be  grown  at  the  oool  end  of 
the  intermecuate  house  or  even  in  the  cool 
house  if  the  warmest  place  be  given  Uiem. 

S.  FiMBBiATA.— The  leaves  of  this  specdes  are 
3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  dark  green,  handsomely 
spotted  with  inky  purple  blotches.  They  aie 
narrow  oblong,  with  wavy  margins,  and  by  spread- 
ing outwards  olose  to  the  soU.  form  a  charming 
little  roBBtte.  It  has  no  psoado-bnlb,  the  reserve 
material  being  itoied  In  the  thick  fleshy  roots. 
The  flower-spike  is  qnite  ereot,  6  Inches  to  1  foot 
in  height,  with  the  flowers  congregated  In  great 
numbers  on  the  npper  part.  The  flower  is  of  a 
pale  rose-poiple,  its  chief  feature  being  the  three- 
lobed  lip,  which  is  purple  spotted.  The  nieoles  is 
a  native  of  Natal,  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
n  this  country  since  1871. 

8.  LONOIFOLIA.— The  leading  characters  and 
style  of  growth  of  this  newer  species  are  the  same 
as  in  8.  flmbriata.  It  la.  however,  superior  to  that 
species  in  the  size  of  its  flowers  ana  leaves.  The 
latter  are  8  inches  In  length,  but  differ  in  being  of 
a  unifonn  dark  gtaen  without  the  pniple  m  ukiiua 
which  add  so  gnatly  to  the  effectiToness  cf  the 


smaller  kind.  Thta  is  compensated  for  by  the 
much  flner  flower-apikes,  which  are  18  Inches  high. 
The  flower,  besides  being  larger,  differs  from  that 
of  S.  flmbriata  in  the  Upb^  flve-lobed.  Both 
spwieB  flower  daring  aatomn  and  remain  for  many 
weela  in  beauty.  a 


Dendxobium  DalhonaUBtiim.— The  fine  plant 
of  Dendrobium  Dalhooslanam  recently  exhlUted 
by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  Cryatal  Palaoe  was  truly  a 
handsome  one.  I  forget  fzaotly  how  many  spikes 
of  flower  it  bad  on,  bat  I  think  upwards  of  thirty. 
A  plant  such  as  this  is  rarely  If  ever  seeo,  it  being 
one  of  the  most  diflloult  of  Dendrobes  to  flower 
freely.  This  plant  Hr.  DougUs  has  had  to  my 
knowledge  upwards  of  twenty  years.  This  Dm- 
drobe,  grown  In  a  high  temperature,  makes  stout 
paeado-bnlbs  upwards  of  6  feet  in  length,  but  to 
flower  it  freely  it  must  be  well  ripened  and  rested. 
This  latter  is  most  easential,  or  the  buds  will  not 
form,  but  remain  dormant.  As  it  blooms  annnally 
from  the  older  growths,  these  most  not  be  removed 
until  they  decay.— A  Yocnq. 

 Mr.  J.  P.  Wilkinson,  Minchinhampton, 

sends  me  a  raceme  of  Ave  flowers  of  this  grand 
spedea ;  the  sepals  and  petals  and  also  the  front 
lobe  of  the  Up  are  of  a  mnoh  paler  creamy-yellow 
than  usual,  whilst  the  two  maroon  blotches  at 
the  base  of  the  Up  are  of  a  bright  crimson,  the 
whole  flower  rather  smaUei  and  rounder.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  variety  of  this,  a  plant  of  which  I  once 
saw  with  Captain  Shaw,  of  Blackbnm.  with  con- 
siderably over  400  blossoms  open. — W.  H.  O. 

liSBlia  tenebrosa  {J.  F.  WUkiiuon\~'aM  flower 
you  send  is  of  this  species,  and  allnough  a  very 
nice  one,  I  yet  must  say  It  is  somewhat  inferior  in 
ooloar  to  some  I  have  recently  had  ;  the  petals  are 
narrow,  not  broader  than  the  sepals  <tf  some  flowers 
whloh  have  come  to  me,  and  tbe  Up,  which  is 
stained  very  heavily  In  the  throat,  has  the  front 
lobe  pale  lUac.  It  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  but  I 
cannot  say  it  Is  a  flne  form  of  the  plant,  which  at 
one  time  was  oonsideted  to  be  the  trae  L.  grandis, 
bat  which  is  now  omuidered  to  be  a  distinct  soe- 
cies.— W. 

Oattleya  KossIsb.— A  remarkable  and  superb 
form  of  this  variety  comes  to  hand  from  Mr. 
Broome,  who  would  appear  to  have  fine  va- 
rieties of  nearly  aU  the  species  which  he  pos- 
sesses. The  flower  is  very  rldi  and  deeply  coloured, 
the  sepals  and  petals  bdi^  broad  and  deep  rosy 
purple,  side  lobes  of  the  lip  of  the  same  colour, 
roUed  over  the  column;  front  lobe  long  and 
spreadiog,  deeply  friUed  and  undulated  round  the 
edge,  where  there  is  a  pale  maiginal  bonier  of 
lilac,  the  whole  centre  being  of  a  rich  deep  crim- 
son-magenta, which  Is  carried  weU  up  into  tbe 
throat,  and  having  a  rich  tawny  orange  stain  run- 
ning down  from  the  aide  lobes.  It  is  one  of  the 
v^  brntjomu  of  C.  Moaalie  which  I  have  seen. 

Dendrobium  moschatum  cuprennL— A  su- 
perb raceme  of  this  varied  bearing  thirteen  of  its 
bright  and  el^ant  flowers  oomea  to  hand  from  Mr. 
Wilkinson.  This  spike  was  sent  to  me  nnder  the 
name  of  D.  moschatum,  but  it  has  neither  the 
size  nor  the  colour  of  that  kind.  It  is  reaUy  the 
plant  that  used  to  be  grown  in  gardens  by  the 
name  of  D.  Calceolus,  but  the  name  of  moschatum 
being  the  older  most  take  the  precedence.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  apricot-yellow,  tbe  Up  having 
a  coppery  oraiue  blotch  on  each  side  at  the  base. 
The  flowers  of^  this  plant,  although  so  beautiful 
do  not  last  a  week  before  thry  show  rigns  <rf  dis- 
tress.—W.  H.  G. 

I«»lia  crispa.— Although  an  old  Orchid,  this 
ranks  amongst  the  flnest  ot  the  genus,  it  being  no 
uncommon  oooorpence  to  see  seven  or  more  flowers 
on  a  scape.  FoUowing  on  after  the  forma  of  Lsalia 
purpurata,  it  is  extremely  valuable,  and  if  it  had 
been  a  newer  intzodootion  it  would  be  much 
sought  after.  Like  other  Orchids,  it  is  variable,  some 
of  the  varlotles  being  rather  poor,  wUle  otben  we 
extremely  handsome^  One  form  I  have  now  In 


flower  is  extremely  handsome,  the  Up  beiiiff  broad 
and  of  a  rich  potple.  the  edge  margined  with 
white,  which  gives  Itabeaatiful  appearance.  It  la 
generally  grown  in  the  Gattleya  house,  bat  I  find 
it  grows  with  greater  vigour  when  given  more 
warmth.  On  bwig  first  imported  it  may  anoceed 
well  anoufl^  In  the  CiMl^ya  house,  bat  after  a 
time  the  plants  degenerate,  the  gmwthm  are 
b mailer  and  there  are  fewer  Sowers.— A  TOTTKO. 


A  DUBLIN  GAKDEN  AND  GABDBNBB. 

Mavt  readers  wUl  learn  with  regret  that  Hr* 
Mr.  Wdsh  has  retiredfrom  the  management  of  tbe 
gardens  at  Mount  Merrion,  near  Dnblm,  a  few  days 
ago,  after  a  service  there  of  thirty-six  yeara.  Mr. 
Welsh  is  a  great  lover  of  plants  and  a  sound  m-acti- 
cal  gardener,  and  at  one  time  the  gardens  at  Mount 
Herrion  could  show  some  of  best  gardening 
in  Ireland.  His  work  in  Ireland  commenoed  at 
the  Vice  Regal  Gardens,  Phoenix  Park,  in  their 
palmy  days,  and  as  foreman  there  under  Mr.  Geo. 
Smith,  the  cultivation  of  stove  and  greenhoose 
plants.  Ferns,  Palms,  Orchids,  and  tbe  flower 
gardening  of  the  time  were  peiliapa  the  flnebt  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Welsh  was  much  respected  by  all  bis  g:ar- 
den  friends  near  Dublin,  and  I  have  apeot 
many  ideaaont  hours  with  blm  amoogsfe  hia  pet 
plants  and  flowers.  Fmita  and  vwetablas,  however, 
were  never  neglected,  for  Mr.  Welah  had  enjoyed 
his  early  tndning  in  good  old  Boottish  garaens, 
where  "  work  and  not  words  "  was  the  rule  forty 
years  a^o.  Grapes,  Peaohes  and  hardy  fruits  were 
admiraUy  grown  at  Mount  Merrion,  aiod  onder  bis 
care  it  obtained  qalte  a  name,  for,  as  at  Strafitan 
to-day,  the  work  in  every  department  waa  tho- 
roughly weU  done. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  the  gardens  at 
Mount  Merrion  were  a  treat  to  see,  and  many  a 
pilgrimage  has  been  made  there  to  view  the  rare 
plants  he  grew  so  well.  The  oboloest  Orchids, 
Nepenthea,  Sacracanias,  Owhalotnses,  and  Dar< 
lingtonias,  together  with  l>ems  and  flne-leaved 
exotics,  coold  then  be  found  there  in  perfection  of 
health  and  beauty.  Tbe  grassy  lawns  and  the  flne 
trees,  Holm  Oaks,  Beech,  Elms  and  Scotch  Firs, 
were  ever  a  joy  to  see.  To  walk  up  the  avenue 
of  great  Elms  seemed  an  approach  to  a  royal 
palace,  and  a  view  from  the  hlU  above  tbe  Uttle 
wood  behind  the  old  maiulon,  looking  over  Dublin 
city  and  over  the  bay  towards  Howth  and  the 
islands,  m  a  clear  and  sunny  di^  reminds  one  of 
tbe  Mediterranean. 

Of  late  years  herbaceoas  plants  and  hardy 
flowers  were  extensively  grown,  and  rare  shmba 
here  attained  to  a  slse,  freshness,  and  beauty  not 
often  seen  In  leas  weU-favoured  places. 

Bat  a  change  came  ow  the  plue;  plant-growing 
was  not  BO  much  enooutaged,  and  tbe  rare  idants 
bad  to  make  room  for  mora  profitable  crops. 
The  pet  plants,  mostly  tbe  gifts  of  congenial 
friends,  disappeared  slowly  but  sorely,  and.  worst 
of  aU,  the  hwlth  of  their  devoted  grmrdian  aUo 
gradnaUy  failed.  lU  health  and  a  ^at  domestic 
sorrow  at  last  ^oved  too  much  for  his  stannoh 
and  fidthfnl  ajdrit,  and  Mr.  Wdsh,  unable  l<»ger 
to  &oe  the  work  of  hot  [dant  and  forcing  booses, 
retires  to  rest  In  his  native  land,  carrying  with  blm 
the  hearty  good  wishes  of  all  who  had  tbe  privilege 
of  knowing  him. 

He  did  many  things  well,  but  his  skiU  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  CaUfomian  Darlingtonia  was  pheno- 
menal. He  had  several  flne  ezamgles  of  this  rare 
plant  from  time  to  time  (oric^nally  a  gift  from  the 
late  Dr.  David  Moore,  of  Glasnevin),  and  one  of 
the  flnest  examples  ever  seen  was  described  and 
llluBtrated  in  Thi  Gabdbit  (Feb.  15, 1890).  It  bad 
from  thirty  to  forty  [dtohers,  tbe  largest  being  3 
feet  9  inches  high,  and  the  whole  pUut  waa  the 
perfection  of  good  health  and  vigour.  It  is 
donbtfnl  whether  tbe  idtohers  tA  this  gpteat  Fly-trap 
ever  attain  to  like  mmendons  even  when  at  its 
beet  inlU  native  habitat  B. 


The  iDflUi  ncwar  Qardsn.— fti^  fimm  aiu 

Meat*,   nKHdMom  rmlui,  w<U  Many  mm  TUMiroMMM. 
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SAVOY  CABBAGE. 

Next  winter's  prtwpeota  are  none  too  rose  col- 
oured to  thoee  who  look  ahead  and  are  cogni- 
sant  of  what  ia  going  on  in  private  and  ma^et 
gardens.  Never  before  probably  has  there 
been  bo  much  difGoulty  experienced  in  rearing 
plants  in  the  open  of  the  various  members  of 
the  Brassica  family.  What  early  seedlings  came 
up,  thanks  to  frequent  waterings,  were  quickly 
cleared  off  by  the  Turnip  fly,  and  later  sowings 
have  fared  nearly  as  badly.  Those  who  early 
realised  the  difficulty  they  were  likely  to  be  in 
ought  to  have  at  once  utilised  spare  frames  for 
raising  what  plante  they  required,  this  being  a 
good  plan  up  to  the  second  or  third  week  in 
May,  after  which  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  work 
well.  Brussels  Sprouts  being  usually  raised 
under  glass  and  got  out  early,  are  not  likely  to 
be  scarce,  autumn  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli 
also  being  fairly  plentiful,  but  main-crop  and 
late  Broccoli,  Borecoles  and  Savoys  are  not. 


too  earljr,  leggy  plants,  or,  it  may  be,  if  the 
planting  is  done  early  enough  to  prevent  this, 
evly  hearting  in,  no  matter  where  planted,  is 
the  outcome.  If  the  seed  is  sown  late  in 
April  or  during  the  first  week  in  May,  this  is 
quite  soon  enough  for  most  placet,  the  plants 
being  ready  by  the  time  the  ground  lb  fit 
for  their  reception.  They  ought  to  have  fairly 
rich,  moderately  firm  ground.  With  me  they 
form  a  good  succession  to  LeeLs  without  any 
further  preparation  beyond  levelling  over  the 
surface  after  the  previous  crop  was  cleared  off 
This  season  early  and  second  early  Peas  will 
be  off  the  ground  quite  soon  enough  for  Savoys, 
and  seeing  that  the  latter  do  not  last  long 
after  midwinter,  these  sites,  if  not  wanted  for 
Broccoli,  may  well  be  utilised  for  Savoys,  espe- 
cially if  the  latter  were  raised  unusually  late. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  dig  ground  cleaned  of 
Peas  or  other  early  crops  for  Savoys,  but  after 
the  weeds  and  rubbish  have  been  got  off  and  a 
surface  hoeing  given,  drills  may  be  drawn  with 
a  heavy  hoe,  filled  once  or  twice  with  water, 
or,  better  still,  liquid  manure,  and  the  planting 
be  then  done.    I  have  had  remarkably  good 


Savoy  Drumhead.    Engraved  for  Thb  QxtDtK  from  a  photograiih  aeiU  by  Mr.  Xorinan  Blake,  Bedford. 


Broccoli  can  be  and  is  very  often  dispensed  with, 
but  not  so  Borecoles  and  Savoys.  It  is  the 
latter  species  that  would  be  missed  moet  during 
the  early  part  of  winter,  and  which  also  would 
in  my  case  be  ill  spared,  owing  to  their  being 
preferred  on  the  dining  table  to  Brussels 
Sprouts. 

Savoys,  if  not  too  well  grown,  are  of  mild 
flavour  and  very  tender  when  cooked,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  small  early  forms  such  as  Tom 
Thumb,  Karly  Dwarf  Vienna,  and  Golden 
Globe.  To  these  Early  Dwarf  Ulm  forms  an 
admirable  succession,  this  variety  being  also 
excellent  when  cooked.  Then  come  Dwarf 
Green  Curled  and  Gilbert's  Universal,  the  latter 
being  the  superior  in  point  of  quality  ;  and  the 
former,  not  requiring  much  room,  also  proving 
moderately  hanJy,  is  still  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  Drumhead,  of  which  a  remarkably 
well  executed  woodcut  accompanies  these  re- 
marks, is  indispensable  on  account  of  its  late- 
ness and  hardiness,  but,  all  the  same,  is  the 
coarsest  of  the  lot. 

Savoys  generally  succeed  well  on  somewhat 
cool  borders,  and,  in  fact,  these  are  the  best 
sites  for  them  in  most  southern  localities,  as 
they  are  apt  to  heart  in  long  before  they  are 
wanted  if  given  warm  quarters,  many  being 
spoilt  accoitlingly.    Seed  is  often  sown  much 


and  exceptionally  hardy  Savoys  from  ground 
newly  cleared  of  Strawberries,  but  these  sites, 
being  the  likeliest  to  produce  hardy  Broccoli, 
are  most  often  given  up  to  the  latter  crop— 
rightly  so  too. 

If  Urge  Savoys  are  most  preferred,  then  by 
all  means  plant  on  heavily-manured,  deeply- 
dug  and  only  moderately  firm  ground,  also 
allowing  the  different  varieties  plenty  of  room  ; 
but  who  cares  for  lai^  Savoys?  As  before 
stated,  it  is  the  neat,  close,  but  not  solid  hearts 
that  are  much  the  best  when  cooked,  those 
great  solid  mnch-blanohed  and  bursting  hearts 
very  often  seen  being  more  fit  to  go  with  Cow 
Cabbage.  The  illustration  of  Drumhead  partly 
conveys  what  I  mean,  these  not  being  over- 
grown and  not  too  solid,  and  white  in  the 
centre.  This  variety  must  form  a  certain  num- 
ber of  strong  outside  leaves,  or  it  will  fail  to 
heart  in  properly,  but  if  the  plants  are  put  out 
18  inches  asunder  in  rows  2  feet  apart  that  is 
ample  room.  Supposing  these  are  arranged  at 
the  back  of  a  bonier  or  quarter.  Dwarf  Green 
Curled  and  Gilbert's  Universal  should  come 
next,  18  inches  apart  each  way  being  plenty  of 
room  for  these,  and  rather  more  than  they 
often  get  with  me.  Next  plant  Dwarf  Ulm, 
lowing  this  variety  15  inches  each  way,  ana 
finish  off  with  one  or  more  of  the  early  dwarf 


varieties  I  have  already  named,  12  inches 
each  way  being  ample  for  either  of  them. 
Should  the  weather  continue  hot  and  dry,  it 
will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  give  the  plants  in 
either  seed  or  nursery  beds  a  good  soaking  of 
water  a  few  hours  previous  to  moving  them, 
and  also  to  replant  in  drills  previously  well 
moistened.  Plants  that  have  been  pricked  out 
should  always  be  lifted  and  trannplanted  with 
a  trowel,  but  those  drawn  from  seed-beds  can 
best  be  replanted  with  a  dibber,  the  soil  being 
made  firm  about  the  roots  in  either  case. 
Ever^  second  evening  or  bo  tilt  the  plants  are 
growing  etrongly  the  drills  about  them  ought 
to  be  filled  with  water,  after  which  the  ground 
may  be  levelled,  or,  better  stilt,  if  the  stems 
are  long,  Boil  can  be  drawn  up  to  these  from 
each  side.  Later  on,  if  the  plants  present  a 
blue,  starved  appearance,  the  furrows  between 
them  should  have  liquid  manure  freely  poured 
along  them,  and  this  will  soon  alter  the  colour. 

Those  who  have  too  few  plants  to  put  out 
and  cannot  well  procure  them  elsewhere  should 
try  a  plan  that  has  frequently  answered  capi- 
tslly  in  the  case  of  Borecoles  as  well  as  Savoys, 
viz.,  that  of  sowing  the  seed  late 
where  the  plants  are   to  remain. 
The  early  and  second  early  varieties 
are  to  be  preferred  for  this  experi- 
ment, the  seed  being  sown  thinly 
in  drills  drawn  1  foot  apart  and 
watered  in  advance  of  sowing.  Keep 
the  seedlinga  dusted  over  with  soot 
and  lime  to  ward  off  slugs  and 
Turnip  fly,  and  only  lighUy  thin 
out.    Should  the  autumn  be  favour- 
able to  late  growth,  large  quantities 
of  neat  and  very  acceptable  hearts 
wilt  be  available  next  winter,  and 
even  green  tops  will  be  appreciated. 
  W.  I. 

Pea  EngUili  Wonder.  —  What 
are  the  qualities  of  this  Pea  in  a  wet 
or  an  ordinary  season  I  am  as  yet 
unable  to  say,  bat  in  a  trying  season 
like  the  present  it  has  proved  first- 
rate,  and  a  better  Pea  of  its  class 
could  not  possibly  be  found.  In  trying 
an^rtbing  new  I  never  make  the  least 
difference  with  regard  to  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds ; 
all  here  are  served  alike,  lie  they  ever 
BO  epecial,  so  that  extra  qualities,  if  such  they 
possess,  are  not  made  ap  with  extra  and  special 
treatment  The  Pea  under  notice  is  of  dwarf 
robust  habit,  the  pods  somewhat  reiembliog  those 
of  Chelsea  Qtem,  but  differing  in  colour,  English 
Wonder  being  a  deep  green.  It  is  an  immense 
cropper,  and  from  sevea  to  nine  Peas  are  to  be 
found  closely  packed  within  the  majority  of  the 
individual  pods.  There  will  soon  be  (if  in  ordinary 
weather  English  Wonder  proves  as  good  as  it  has 
done  with  me  this  trying  season)  a  great  demand 
for  it,  and  it  will  quickly  become  a  universal 
favourite. — H.  Mabkhah,  Meremorth  Quite. 

TaitcVa  Perfect  Oem  Lettuce.— One  of  the 
best  summer  Cabbage  Lettuces  I  am  acquainted 
with  is  the  above.  Its  colour  is  most  distinct  and  of 
the  deepest  green,  (he  hearts  being  perfect  in  shape 
and  very  heavy  when  fully  grown.  Those  who 
have  not  jet  grown  Perfect  Gem  have  yet  to  learn 
what  a  v^oable  variety  It  is  for  sowing  daring  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  I  commenced  cutting 
splendid  heads  on  May  20  from  a  spring  sowing 
loade  in  a  rough  frame  March  IS,  protected  only 
until  the  seedlings  bad  formed  their  first  pair  of 
roDgh  leaves.  For  a  season  such  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced this  cannot  l>e  considered  other  than 
satisfactory.  The  plants  were  grown  on  a  narrow 
east  border  which  is  shaded  after  midday  by  tall 
trees  and  a  lofty  wall,  which  may  have  proved 
advantages  rather  than  hindrances  to  their  early 
i  development,  particularly  at  the  time  of  planting. 
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when  the  loa  was  bright  and  the  groaod  annsoaUy 
dry.  Water  coold  only  be  given  a  few  times  after 
punting,  and  the  valne  of  tiie  afternoon  shade  was 
clearly  apparent  in  the  early  establl^ment  of  the 
plants.  It  is  some  years  since  it  was  introdaced 
by  the  Messrs,  Veitob,  and  with  so  many  sorts  in 
OQltivation  it  may  not  bare  been  chosen  so  fre- 
qaentty  by  planters  as  its  moltB  deserve.  U  is,  I 
oonsidar,  ftUly  desenring  of  tlie  name  it  bear*.— W. 
Btbuonbll. 

Oabbaee  Enfield  Xarket.— It  was  pleasing 
to  read  the  words  of  praise  bestowed  npon  the 
above  excdient  Cabbage  both  by  "  J.  G.  B."  and 
"  M."  (p.  460).  Bestowing  too  mach  praise  on  any 
very  early  variety,  snob  as  EUam's,  for  instance,  is 
apt  to  prove  misleading  to  those  oaltlvators  who 
have  had  bnt  limited  experience  and  who  tarn  to 
the  gardening  preBS  for  information.  Th^  may 
consider  that  this  hlgh^-praised  varieW  Is  good 
for  all  purposes,  and  that  no  other  need  be  grown. 
Bat  they  must  remember  a  saocession  is  needed  to 
follow  on  the  earliest  catting.  Some  varieties  will 
give  a  sDccession  from  the  secondary  growths,  bat 
EUam's  is  not  well  adapted  for  this  parpose.  Bn- 
fteld  Market,  bartdes  being  a  good  second  early,  is 
good  also  for  framing  Cabbage  spronts.  Nonpareil 
u  another  excellent  variety  lor  this  poipose,  and 
to  my  mind  the  most  nsefnl  of  all  for  affording  a 
second  crop  of  small  heads.  Unfortnnately,  it  fs 
rather  given  to  bolting,  but  if  not  sown  before  the 
21st  of  Aogost,  this  will  be  considerably  lessened. 
For  secondary  sprouts  Id  the  aatnmn  from  seed 
sown  in  May,  the  variety  Stampes  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent kind,  tiie  flavour  being  delicious.  Another 
good  old,  but  little-known  vulety  is  Winnigstadt. 
The  value  of  this  variety  is  its  oardloess.  Sown 
at  the  same  time  as  Etampes,  I  [Aant  it  for  early 
winter  use.  Last  winter  or  spring  I  had  a  some- 
what singular  experience  with  iC  as  "J.  C.  B." 
had  with  Enfield  Market  After  the  main  idaot- 
ing,  the  smaller  plants  being  left  in  the  seed  rows 
were  put  out  liUer  to  fill  up  an  empty  plot  of 
ground,  thinking  these  would  be  but  httle  behind 
the  main  batch.  They  did  not  come  on  very  fast, 
bnt  they  produced  nice  hearts  fnlly  three  weeks 
eariier  tbaia  EUam's.— A.  Youkq. 


MUSHB00M3  IN  CELLABS. 

CsLLABS  are  among  the  beat  poritioiu  that 
canbenunedfcurHauiroomcultare.  In  some  in- 
■taucestiiey  are  had  good  and  in  plenty  from  these 
places  during  eleven  months  ont  of  a  year/which 
cannot  be  nid  of  any  other  sitee  not  under- 
ground. The  temperature  of  many  cellars,  in 
common  with  the  famous  Musluroom  caves 
around  Paris,  new  reaches  injuiions  extremes, 
being  comparatively  cool  in  summer  and  genial 
in  the  winter,  these  conditions  being  most 
favourable  to  the  production  of  good  crops.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  there  are 
cellars  and  cellars.  Area  cellars  are  not  as  a 
rule  so  suitable  as  are  those  less  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  outward  air,  but  all  the 
same  they  can  be  made  to  answer  well.  For 
sevwal  years  a  friend  of  mine  in  Bath  wfu  very 
ano(»ssful  with  Mushrooms  in  an  area  cellar, 
and  would  not  have  discoDtinaed  growing  them 
had  not  Ute  sanitary  inspector  discovered  what 
was  going  on  and  forbidden  similar  proceedings 
in  the  future.  Sm  **  B.  H.,"  who  haila  from  a 
northern  town,  taken  into  consideration  that 
forming  Mushroom  beds  in  a  cellar  means  bring- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  decaying  manure 
tt^ther  under  the  street  of  a  populous  city, 
thereby  most  probably  infringing  sanitary  laws 
which  now-a-days  are  rigidly  enforced  1  Per- 
sonidly,  I  believe  that  wl^t  effluvium  there  may 
be  from  horse-dropi>ings  properly  prepared 
prior  to  being  placed  in  a  cellu*  is  not  worth 
noticing,  being,  in  fact,  very  trifling  compared 
with  what  is  going  on  all  round.  All  the  same, 
officious  inspectors  are  apt  to  make  themselves 
di'!a2reeable,  and  for  thii  "R.  H."  must  be 


Twepared  if  he  starts  forming  Mushroom  beds 
in  his  area  cellar.  Oellars  that  cannot  be 
reached  without  entering  a  dwelling  house  are 
oOTtainly  not  fit  places  for  Mushroom  bads,  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  fairly  deep  boxes 
should  not  be  firmly  filled  with  well  prepared 
manure,  and  after  being  spawned  and  soiled  be 
duly  transferred  to  celhrs  generally. 

Most  area  oelUus  could  be  made  to  hdd  four 
good  beds,  these  running  from  the  entrance  to 
Uie  back  wall.  The  width  should  be  4  feet  or 
more,  this  allowing  for  a  fairly  wide  pathway 
through  the  centre.  Two  of  the  beds  should  be 
on  the  floor  and  the  others  raised  3  feet  or  more 
above  them.  The  wood-work  to  support  them 
should  be  of  a  durable  character,  more  especially 
the  &ont  uprights  and  the  bearings.  The  front 
boards  should  be  of  deal,  stout,  or  not  less  than 
1  inch  in  thickness,  and  not  far  short  of  12 
inches  in  depth,  while  the  flooring  of  shelves 
need  not  fit  closely  tof[ether  nor  be  nailed 
down.  Having  several  sites  for  beds  admits  of 
a  long  and  dose  succession  of  Mushrooms  being 
kept  up  during  all  but  the  very  coldest  and 
hottest  parts  m  the  year,  tliose  <m  the  floor 
being  formed  first,  one  beGig  nude  or  spawned 
early  in  At^ust  and  the  others  at  intervals  of 
about  three  weeks,  as  the  material  can  be 
collected  uid  {venared.  It  may  be  "B.  H." 
does  not  cimtcanidate  grovring  Mushrooms  ex- 
tensively at  present,  and  being  inexperienced 
in  the  matter  he  will  do  well  to  try  an  experi- 
mental bed  before  ^oing  to  the  expense  of  fit- 
ting up  the  place  with  raised  bmiches.  In  this ' 
case  all  he  has  to  do  in  to  utilise  either  the 
back  or  one  side  of  the  cellar,  the  bed  being 
kept  well  up  together  by  means  of  a  deep 
front  board  placed  inside  of  a  few  stout  stakes. 

Beginners  need  to  be  told  that  very  much  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  manure  used  for 
Mushroom  beds  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  What  is  wanted  for  fist  beds  or 
such  as  are  usually  formed  in  cellars  ia  plenty 
of  droppings  from  horses  in  full  work  and  fed 
solely  upon  hard  and  dry  food.  When  they  are 
being  fed  upon  green  food,  and  in  particular 
largely  upon  Carrots,  or  are  receiving  physic, 
then  the  droppings  ue  nnsnitaUe,  and  if  used, 
failure  will  almost  be  inevitable.  A  little  of 
the  short  stained  straw,  or,  say,  to  the  extent 
of  <mc-sixth  of  the  bulk,  may  well  be  included, 
the  whole  being  kept  in  a  dry,  open  shed,  or 
otherwise  protected  from  saturating  rains,  pre- 
mature fermentation  being  also  guu^ed  against 
till  enough  has  been  collected  to  form  a  bed. 
Supposing  a  shallow  heap  8  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide,  and  about  18  inches  deep  has  been  col- 
lected, this  most  probably  would  be  sufficient 
to  form  a  bed  of  the  same  length  and  width  and 
about  12  inches  deep.  Commence  preparing 
this  by  first  throwing  it  up  into  a  hea^  to  fer- 
ment, which  it  will  do  in  hot  weather  in  about 
four  days.  Before  it  becomes  violently  hot 
turn  the  heap  inside  out,  and  repeat  this  every 
second  day  for  another  eight  or  ten  di^  Should 
the  manure  be  found  in  a  dry  state  when  turned, 
and  it  is  certain  to  become  so  if  prepared  during 
July  and  August,  the  former  month  being 
soon  enough  to  commence  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion, water  it  through  a  rose  on  a  pot,  other- 
wise ttie  requisite  steady  fermentation  will 
cease,  and  the  manure,  directly  decay  ceases, 
becomes  practically  spoilt  for  Mushroom  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  becomes 
badly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  superfiuity 
must  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of  extra  fer- 
mentation, or  the  vapour  later  on  will  destroy 
the  spawn.  Properly  prepared  manure  should 
be  only  just  moist  enough  to  hold  well  together 
when  pressed,  but  not  wet  enough  for  moisture 
to  run  out  of  it,  and  the  smell  ought  also  to 


be  inoffensive.  If  **B.  H."  has  no  facilities 
for  properly  prroaring  the  manure  before  it  is 
placed  m  the  oallar,  he  ought  to  try  to  procure 
some  that  has  heated  slightly  in  a  rather  must 
position  and  not  the  smaJl  bins  connected  with 
many  small  town  stables,  the  manure  in  which 
quickly  becomes  over-heated,  dry  and  musty. 
To  this,  somewhat  fresh  manure,  out  of  whidi 
all  long  straw  has  been  forked,  should  be  added 
some  dry  loam  or  fresh  garden  soil  to  the  extent 
of  one  part  of  soil  to  one  of  the  manure.  The 
latter  alMwrbs  the  ammonia,  and,  in  addition  to 
preventing  uiy  strong  smells,  is  also  a  safeguard 
against  over-heating.  In  any  case  tho  bed  ought 
to  be  made  in  layers,  any  lumps  of  manure 
being  separated  and  a  good  trampling  or  beat- 
ing with  a  mallet  or  the  back  of  a  manure-fork 
also  given.  Proceeding  in  this  way  till  a  height 
of  from  12  inches  to  16  inches  is  reached  at  the 
back,  with  a  slight  slope  to  the  frcut,  a  good 
BoUd  bed  will  be  ready  for  spawning.  Unkss 
beds  are  thus  solidly  formed,  it  ia  not  nuu^ 
Mushrooms  that  will  be  produced. 

When  completed,  one  or  two  trial  sticks 
should  be  thrust  well  into  the  bed,  and  in 
the  course  of  about  three  days  these  ought 
to  be  drawn  out  and  felt  in  the  palm  of  the 
band,  this  being  repeated  in  snoceeding  days. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  maximum  heat  has 
been  reached  and  a  downward  tendency  ia 
apparent,  wait  till  the  plimged  portion  of  the 
stick  can  be  borne  comfortably  in  the  hand, 
the  temperature  of  the  bed  being  about  80°, 
and  the  time  for  spawning  has  then  arrived. 
In  anticipation  of  this,  fresh  spawn — a  bushel 
or  about  eight  bricks  being  sufficient  for  s 
surface  equal  to  10  square  yards— should  have 
been  procured  from  a  reliable  source,  it  being  a 
great  mistake  to  buy  cheap  or  stale  spawn. 
Break  the  bricks  into  lumps  near  the  sue  of 
a  hen's  e^  and  insert  these  flatly  with  the 
hand  and  just  below  the  surface  about  9  inches 
apart  all  over  the  bed,  smoothing  over  the 
manure  and  beafaing  it  down  firmly  with  the 
back  of  a  spade.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
the  heat  increasing  if  at  all  confined,  delay 
casing  over  with  soil  for  a  week  or  longer,  bnt 
it  may  in  most  cases  be  done  at  once  vitii 
advantage.  If  fresh  fine  loam,  obtained  from 
under  turf,  cannot  be  had  for  soiling  over  the 
bed,  then  substitute  good  garden  soil,  prefer* 
ably  dug  0  inches  below  the  surfsca.  Not  less 
than  2  inches  thick  of  the  soil  should  be 
applied,  this  being  beaten  down  firmly,  but 
not  watered.  Still  keep  the  trial  sticks  plunged 
in  the  bed,  and  when  the  heat  shom  signs  of 
having;  declined  considerably,  {dace  a  thick 
covenng  of  st^t  strawy  litter  over  the  soil, 
this  serving  to  conserve  both  heat  and  mns- 
ture.  Without  any  further  trouble  Mushrooms 
ought  to  be  had  in  quantity  in  about  six  we^ 
from  the  date  of  spawning  the  bed.  During 
the  summer  the  warm  outer  air  should  be  ex- 
cluded as  much  as  possible  from  the  cellar,  axA 
when  colder  weather  arrives,  the  same  can  onght 
to  be  taken  to  exclude  cold  air.  M. 


Tomatoes  failing.— I  send  yon  fmit,  also 
tops,  of  Tomato  plants.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  disease  is.  The  plants  look  like  as  if 
they  had  been  banied,  1  have  nine  plants  in  one 
house,  and  six  are  badly  affected  and  the  otheis 
are  going  off  also. — H.  M. 

This  is  a  very  bad  and,  happily,  very  rare 
form  of  disease,  the  exact  name  of  wfaidi  I  sm 
unable  to  give,  bnt  !n  its  action  it  much  resembles 
the  f  angns  that  attacks  the  leaves  of  Peaches  and 
Pears,  and  known  as  a  Boestelia.  It  is  distinctly 
a  fungoid  attack,  but  being  a  form  of  diaease  that 
spreads  rapidly  beneath  the  epidermis  or  onter 
skin  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  that  o^Jbe  skin  of 
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the  floft  Item  and  joang  fruit,  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  lemediefl  that  are  sometimos  efEeotive 
agaloat  other  diseases  of  a  foogoid  natare.  No 
other  disease  so  quickly  wrecks  the  plants,  the 
stems,  leavefi,  and  traits  becoming  of  a  rosty  coloar, 
badly  Uonted  and  swollen,  eventually  preseot- 
iog  somethios  of  the  appearance  of  **  the  curl"  in 
Potato  haolm.  I  sboald  advise  H.  Hilliay  to  clear 
oat  and  bam  the  rest  oC  the  plants,  and  also  to 
thoroagbly  cleanse  the  boose,  and,  starting  again 
with  healthy  plants,  the  chances  are  he  will  never 
again  have  the  same  difficolty  to  contend  with. 
This  season,  with  its  exceptioniUly  strong  snnshine, 
oftentimes  accompanied  seaiohing  easterly 
winds,  seems  most  bivonrwle  to  the  spread  of 
diseases  and  ioseot  pests,  and  not  till  a  more 
genial  state  of  affftira  prevails  will  mnoh  headway 
be  made  against  them.  Salphar  in  some  easily 
applied  form  is  most  effective  against  fungoid 
dlBeases,  especially  daring  hot  and  dry  weaUier, 
and  by  way  of  a  preveDtive  of  a  fresh  attack  of  a 
similar  natnre  to  the  last, "  H.  U."  will  do  well  to 
■pray  hie  Tomato  i^ta  oooaslonallj  with  ralphide 
en  potasslam,  ii«iiig  thb  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
oanoe  to  the  gaUon  of  water,  the  lamnindlnKs  also 
being  wetted  by  it  each  time.— W.  I. 


Flower  Garden. 


A  TOWN  aARDSN  AT  BOURNEMOUTH. 

What  a  wonderful  year  I  Tea  Rosea  in  full 
bloom  at  the  commencement  <A  the  month  of 
Hay,  Hybrid  Ferpetuals  all  out  in  the  first 
week  of  June.  Rhododendrons  all  over.  Every- 
thing here  and  elsewhere  proves  that  this  year 
is  the  most  wonderful  one  ever  known.  And  I 
would  now  try  to  describe  to  you  another 
wonderful  thing — a  town  garden,  situated  within 
one  minute  of  Landsdown,  within  five  minutes 
of  a  great  railway  station,  and  yet  a  garden 
which  surpasses  anything  I  have  seen  for 
beauty  and  Uie  variety  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  name  of  the  nouse  is  Weston  Orange, 
and  it  is  situated  in  the  great  Christ  Church 
Road,  an  arieiy  of  traffic,  ever  resounding  with 
the  roll  of  great  omaibtueB  and  huge  carta. 
Yet  immediately  you  enter  the  front  door  the 
noise  and  rattle  are  lost,  and  you  might  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  country.  The  house  is  a 
simple  villa,  but  there  in  the  la^e  drawing- 
room  are  foretastes  of  the  delights  in  store  for 
one.  Lane  specimen  Fuchsias  are  on  separate 
tables.  Trom  a  window  in  this  room  we  walk 
on  to  the  lawn,  and  what  a  lawn,  so  large  that 
at  least  two,  if  not  three  sets  of  lawn  tennis  can 
bo  played  there  ;  and  this  lawn,  which  borders 
the  h'gh  road,  is  so  sheltered  with  huge  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs  and  conifers,  that  not  a 
glimpse  of  the  road  can  be  seen.  We  pass  from 
tbis  into  the  first  beautiful  garden,  which  for 
want  of  a  better  name  I  would  call  the  Italian, 
all'hou^  the  owner  will  not  acknowledge  tiie 
name. 

Here  in  nomeioua  beds  are  magnificent  ool- 
Icctions  of  Roses.  I  know  (or  used  to  lw>w, 
perhaps  some  of  my  old  competitors  who  read 
these  lines  may  say)  somethii^  of  Roses,  and  I 
must  say  I  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  growth 
and  the  healthy  condition  of  these  Rose  trees. 
The  Bournemouth  sand  is  the  very  worst 
possible  soil  for  Roses,  and  I  have  hitherto  (in 
two  seasons)  failed  to  make  them  grow.  But 
here  their  grow  just  like  they  do  in  Herts  or 
Herefordshire.  Amongst  these  are  dozens  of 
lovely  bulbs,  such  as  Spanish  Iris  in  full  bloom 
now,  of  all  shades  of  lilac,  yellow,  blue  and 
white.  Beds  of  Begonias  and  some  rare  her- 
baceous plants  are  to  be  found  here. 

The  south  and  west  fronts  of  the  house  are 
covered  with  climbers,  Roses,  Jasmines,  Escal- 
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lonias,  &0,  Strange  to  say,  Ae  Banksian  Rose 
refuses  to  bloom  well  hero.  It  vppem  to  me 
to  require  the  climato  of  the  soutii  of  France, 
and  to  refuse  to  bloom  in  perfection  here. 
No  Cloth  of  Qold  is,  however,  to  be  found  here, 
the  lady  who  owns  this  lovely  garden  having 
tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  bloom  this  shy  Rose. 
There  are  here  Roses  that  I  never  saw  else- 
where. Amongst  others,  lovely,  blooms  of  a 
Tea  Rose  called  Br.  OriU,  which  resembles 
very  much  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  From  the 
Italian  garden  we  pass  through  a  great  wall  to 
the  old  Eiulish  garden.  Ah,  what  a  wealth  of 
colour  1  Herbaceous  plants  of  every  kind  are 
growing  here  luxuziantW,  and  flowers  of  evmy 
shade  are  in  bloouL  I  have  never  in  my  life 
seen  such  Ptaonies,  and  such  Larkspurs.  And 
not  only  those  in  bloom,  but  those  that  have 
yet  to  Qome  on  are  here  in  abundance. 
Phloxes  of  every  kind.  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias, 
Q^lardias,  are  all  looking  well.  "Yonarenever 
without  flowers  here  ?"  I  ask.  "  Scarcely  ever ; 
only  in  the  very  worst  anowis  the  gardenquite  de- 
nuded." Here  are  to  be  found  splendid  specimens 
of  Burning  Bush  (Dictamnus  F»xinella),of  £r^- 

fiam  Oliverianum,  and  of  that  new  and  beautiful 
Iroom,  Oenista  Andreana.  The  lady  herself  is 
the  head  gardener,  but  ber  lieutonant-colonel 
is  a  most  intelligent  man,  who  has  raised  a 
most  beautiful  Columbine,  which  he  has  named 
Aquilegia  chryaantha  alba,  as  it  partakes  of  the 
form  of  chrysantha,  although  the  flowers  are 
much  larger.  It  would  weary  your  readers 
were  I  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  beautiful  her- 
baceous plants  in  bloom,  so  I  will  pass  on.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  garden  are  a  most  beautiful 
rockery  and  fernery,  excavated  out  of  the  soil. 
The  history  of  that  rookery  is  Twy  simple.  "We 
wanted  gravel  for  our  walki ;  we  excavated  it 
here,  and,  instead  of  filliiw  tihe  hole  up  with 
rubbish,  I  made  a  rocket^  m  it"  And  here  hun- 
dreds of  Cyclamens  will  in  autumn  and  spring 
put  forth  their  lovely  blooms ;  every  kind  of 
rock'  Rose  and  other  rock  plants  are  to  be  found. 
Close  by  is  what  looks  to  be  a  huge  bush,  but 
it  is  not  a  shrub  at  alL  It  is  Alstrcemeria 
aurea,  which  grows  in  sndi  profusion  that  it 
apj^rs  to  be  a  shrub. 

The  garden  is,  by  the  way,  large  as  it  is, 
getting  a  little  crowded.  Pseonies  are  choking 
Bearded  Iris,  and  other  flowers  want  room. 
"WhatwiU  you  do  for  room?"  I  ask.  "Oh, 
every  year  I  commit  a  petty  larceny ;  I  steal  a 
few  yards  from  the  Potato  beds.  You  Eee  I 
can  buy  Potatoes."  "Yes,  and  you  cannot 
buy  these  flowers."  So  eadb  year  there  is  a 
Utue  addition  to  this  charming  garden. 

There  is  very  little  {^ass  in  uie  garden ;  there 
are  no  grand  flowers  here,  only  those  which 
everyone  who  loves  flowers  may  buy  and  grow. 
All  u  simply  but  all  is  lovely.  At  the  end  of 
this  lovely  old  English  garaen  is  a  beautiful 
grove  of  Pine  trees.  Here  in  the  weather  Uie 
most  torrid,  completo  shade  is  obtained,  and  as 
one  wanders  amid  these  trees,  the  question  again 
arises  in  one's  mind,  Is  it  possible  that  we  are 
close  to  a  large  town,  that  if  I  pass  through 
those  doors  I  shall  be  able  to  hail  an  omnibus  t 
Here  in  this  wood  the  birds  are  singing,  the 
insects  are  buzzing  over  the  flowers  and  the  air 
is  heavy  with  perfume.  Once  more  have  we  the 
proof  Uiat  through  enterprise,  care  and  love, 
and  yes  I  suppose  I  must  add  money,  a  lovely 
garden — a  guden  that  makes  my  mouth  water 
as  I  think  of  it— nu^  exist  in  the  nrj  outskirts 
of  a  latge  town.  John  B.  M.  Cahh. 

KnoU  Lodge. 


Herbaceoufl  FsMmles.— A  collection  of  the 
best  varieties  when  in  flower  is  really  beaatlfnl, 
the  Bowers  being  large  and  of  different  shades  of 
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pleasing  oolonrs.  It  seems  sttange  that  whilst 
some  varieties  are  delidoiisly  scented,  others  have 
the  old  Pnony  odour.  This  season,  althongh  the 
weather  has  been  so  dry,  they  have  still  main- 
tained their  effectiveness.  To  succeed  really  well, 
the  soil  must  be  deep  and  moist  and  the  [dants 
left  Alone.  Aftw  bdng  first  pbnted  It  takes  quite 
three  years  for  them  to  become  fully  establiuied. 
That  portion  of  the  garden  where  Peonies  are 
grown  in  large  masses  is  apt  to  be  dnll  after  they 
go  oat  of  flower,  bat  to  obviate  this  I  plant  olomps 
of  Gladioli  amongst  them.— A.  TouNO. 

Iris  culture. — "  C,"  on  p.  455,  in  his  notes  on 
Irises,  writes  thaa  aboat  the  German  Iris:  "It  la  a 
mistime  to  distnrb  the  roota  often,  and  few  plante 
resent  interference  more  than  this  class  of  Iris, 
and  wh«i  transplanted  through  overcrowdiu  it  is 
qaite  two  yean  before  th^  commence  to  bloom 
again  satisfactorily."  This  dlffleoltynu^  be  got 
over  (1)  by  dividing  a  big  dump  into  seveml 
smaller  ones  of  two  or  three  breaks  each,  and  (2) 
by  doing  this  and  replanting  imm«iiately  after 
the  flowering  season  Is  over.  Joly  and  Anguet  are 
the  best  months  for  transplanting  German  Irises. 
They  make  habltaal^  two  growtiis  in  the  year, 
ai^  if  disturbed  after  the  second  growth  will 
flower  pot^y,  if  at  all,  the  next  season ;  but  if 
transfJanted  in  midsummer  they  mi^e  good  an* 
tnmoal  growth,  get  well  esteblished,  and  flower 
freely  the  following  summer  from  strong  growths. 
We  do  not  think  this  Is  generally  known  by  Zrls 
growers.— WALLAon  and  Co.,  Cbtekeitm; 


NOTES  ON  HABDT  PLANTa 

DodecAfheon  intagrifolinm.— This  is  per- 
haps the  smallest  of  the  better-known  varieties, 
but  to  my  mind  it  Is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  white  variety  of  U eadia,  bat 
which  18  not  a  common  varle^.  Like  many  other 
primolaoeoss  plants,  the  beauty  of  this  largely 
depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  la 
grown.  It  may  grow  and  blossom  under  ordinary 
conditions,  bnt  to  be  seen  at  its  best  It  shooB 
have  a  damp  half  shac^  podtim,  with  its  roots  in 
light,  rich  vegetable  soiL  It  may  be  rapidly  in- 
creased in  many  ways— first,  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe;  secondly,  by  cutting  away  large  crowns 
from  the  roots  and  dividing  the  granular  crowns 
when  in  a  dormant  state  *,  and  third,  by  lootMs, 
sooh  as  are  left  in  the  soil  when  the  gxanuhu 
crowns  have  been  severed  bom  than.  ThehBadlest 
way  to  do  this  is  to.  out  away  with  the  crowns 
about  half  an  Inch  of  roots,  leaving  the  Iowa-  roote 
in  titu.  In  a  short  time  If  done,  say,  at  midsum- 
mer, these  soon  bristie  with  verdant  pdnts  and 
develop  into  little  tdute  that  are  periiaps  better 
left  until  spring,  when  they  may  be  divided  into 
little  tufts  and  set  where  intended  to  renudn.  The 
crowns  that  were  removed  with  their  bits  of  root 
form  ready-made  plante  for  either  pote  or  the 
open.  The  only  thing  to  avoid  with  Dodecathe<mB 
is  root-distarbance  In  the  depth  of  winter.  Either 
deal  with  them  in  mldsammer  with  a  view  to  their 
becoming  established  before  winter,  or  leave  them 
alone  until  they  are  poshing  is  the  spring. 

Draoooflvlutlnni  grandiflorum.— Flowers  of 
the  richest  Uoe,  plant  of  a  low  stature  and  cosy 
habit ;  the  best  by  far  of  ita  genus.  It  is  said  to 
be  difficult  to  grow,  but  I  duagree  with  this.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  keep  slugs  away  from  It,  but  if 
you  can  do  that,  the  {dant  may  be  expected  to 
thrive  under  ordinary  conditions.  If  you  want  to 
help  it,  you  may  do  so  by  workiiig  in  burnt 
loam  smcmgst  Its  roots,  aad  the  same  may 
also  be  placed  about  ite  crowns.  Old  ^ante  are 
apt  to  go  o£^  bnt  the  bettw  1>  to  take  oflseto 
in  June  or  July  after  flowering.  Theee  will  be 
found  to  have  few  or  more  roots,  and  they  grow 
freely  when  transplanted.  Not  only  do  these 
young  plants  last  In  good  form  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  they  give  the  greatest  quantity  of 
flowers. 

Ziewlaia  redlviva.— Take  no  notice  of  the 
leaves  shrivelling  up  whmtfa^i^^  ^^tMkMig- 
At  least,  if  you  w>i  nara^  nns^^^  Blimts 
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dying.  It  is  oator^  for  the  plants  to  disappear 
when  the  flowers  are  past,  ana,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, the  son  of  this  bright  little  species  sets  when 
in  its  fallest  splendonr.  The  bright  shining  blos- 
soms are  tunally  the  last  sign  of  lite.  If  the  plants 
are  left  alone  they  will  be  seen  to  push  into  life 
afresh  before  Christmas.  The  mistake  is  often 
made  of  nmoring  the  roote,  siippoiiog  them  to  be 
dead. 

Oantiana  pyreaaioa.— This  baa  flowers  of  a 
reddish  pnrple,  though  I  daresay  the  parple  shade 
varies  according  to  character  of  soil  and  degree 
of  moistare,  It  Is  certain  that,  like  bavartcs,  it 
enjoys  a  wet  soil,  and  it  yoo  give  it  this,  it  is  all 
the  iMtter  for  a  mazimnm  amount  of  snnshina 
Bat  do  we  not  someUmes  make  mistakes  when  we 
thick  that  beoaoM  a  pliuit  lovea  moiatnTe  and  we 
have  given  It  that  aocommodation  by  either  water- 
ing it  fredy  or  oMiIcg  a  snpply  to  reach  its  roots 
when  all  the  snrToandiDg  or  immediate  parte  of 
the  soil  an  left  in  a  dry  state  1  It  we  have 
given  a  plant  plenty  of  saoshine  and  plenty  of 
moisture,  we  nave  only  saoceeded,  I  think,  in 
givit^  tbe  requisite  conditioni  when  we  have  made 
all  damp  for  a  con^orable  distance  annind,  for  it 
only  needs  a  moment's  reflection  to  realise  tbe 
fact  that  son  and  moistare-loTing  plants  in  a 
wild  state  mnat  have  not  only  their  roots  kept 
constantly  cool,  bnt  the  hot  and  dry  atmosphere 
lirgely  tempered  by  the  constant  evaporation  from 
the  immediate  locality. 

AlyMom  alpOBtre.— I  feel  certain  that  the 
valae  of  this  plant  is  still  far  from  being  appre- 
ciated. It  has  been  a  piece  of  the  brightest  yel- 
low for  many  weeks  this  rpriog.  Tbe  pecaliar 
habit  of  tbe  plant  is  commendtble  in  a  high  d^ree. 
Its  shoots  lie  flatonlbe  sorfaoeandthe leaves  all  face 
opirardsltkethoseoftheoreepiogNnmmiilarias.  The 
flower-stalks  spring  np  erect  for  a  few  inches  and 
literally  cover  the  plant  with  glistening  lemon-yel- 
low flowers.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  is  grow- 
ing in  favour  and  it  is  being  more  planted  even  by 
tbme  who  already  possess  it.  For  slopes  and  for 
stony  ledges,  be  the  positions  dry  or  moist,  it  is 
admlraUo. 

Qalaz  aphylla.— Flowers  of  this  are  extremely 
abundant  this  year.  They  are  very  pretty  ana 
lasting,  bat  it  is  well  knovm  that  its  leathery  round 
leaves  that  become  so  charmingly  tinted  in  the 
antamn  constitute  its  most  decorative  feature. 
Now  that  we  know  so  well  how  to  grow  this  choloe 
plant,  and  seeing  that,  unlike  many  other  Ameri- 
can |duits,  it  shows  its  rich  antamital  tints  in  this 
climate,  why  should  we  not  employ  It  largely  as  a 
permanent  edging  plant  to  dwarf  shrubs  or  in 
other  sacb  ways  7  We  find,  now  that  we  have 
better  learnt  its  cultare,  that  it  is  really  a  fast- 
growing  ^ant  and  one  that  can  l>e  freely  increased 
root  division.  Some  of  my  friends  have  totd 
me  that  Shortia  galadf  olia  is  much  superior.  This 
I  know  to  be  the  case  fn  reference  to  flowers,  hot 
the'Bhortia  is  not  the  prettier  plant  from  July  to 
Christmas.  I  consider  them  two  distinct  things, 
and  I  woald  advise  every  lover  of  choice  dvrarf 
plants  to  cultivate  both.  J.  WOOD. 

Woedvilte,  Xirlutall. 


The  Japan  Primroae  and  its  varieties  are 
beautiful  in  the  wild  garden  at  Kew.  A  colony  has 
established  itself  at  um  haae  of  the  mound  near 
tbe  Cumberland  Gate  entrance,  and  there  in  tbe 
shade  of  neighbouring  trees  and  cool  moist  soil 
the  plants  bloom  for  many  weeks,  one  tier  of  Sowers 
opening  after  another,  maintaining  a  display  of 
great  beauty.  Such  a  spot  as  this  exactly  suits 
the  Japan  Primrose,  which  throws  up  strong  stems 
and  produces  large,  robust  leafage.  Great  variety 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  exists,  varjing  from 
pure  white  to  intense  crimson,  with  many  ioterme- 
diate  shades ;  bnt  the  more  showy  are  those  of  a 
crimson  hue.  A  charming  kind  has  white  flowers 
with  salmon  eye,  and  in  the  rock  garden  tbe 
plants  can  be  grouped  together  with  advan- 
tage. By  tbe  side  of  a  lake  or  stream  it  may 
be  planted  with  the  best  effect,  and  will  in 
time  get  quite  naturalised.  The  Japan  Fiimrose 


Is  one  of  the  easiest  al  haidy  nlants  to  grow  and 
oan  be  ndaed  readily  from  seed. 

Tallow  ttiftad  Panaiea.— The  contents  of  the 
flower  liawker'B  barrow  afford  a  pretty  sure  test  of 
the  popular  fancy,  and  I  have  remarked  how  pro- 
minently the  yellow  varieties  of  the  tutted  Pdnsy 
flgare  in  them  of  late.  Yellow  flowers  appear  to 
be  increasing  in  favour,  and  it  mnst  be  admitted 
that  such  vuleties  as  Queen  of  the  Tallows  and 
Ardwell  Gem  are  very  effective  in  the  spring  son- 
shine.  Id  a  general  way  I  am  not  in  favoor  of 
planting  hardy  flowers  in  lines,  but  for  edging 
small  beds  on  the  Grass,  these  yellow  Violas  are 
better  than  many  things  used  tor  that  pnrpose.  If 
a  borderiog  of  any  kind  must  be  employed,  tafted 
Puisies  are  oertaioly  preferable  to  Crocuses  or 
any  ofier  bulbous  flower,  which  to  one  seem  out  of 
place  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  best  yellow  variety,  but  Queen  of 
the  Yellows  vrill  be  hard  to  beat,  the  colour  being 
rich  and  the  habit  good.  Bullion  is  vory  good,  and 
will,  I  think,  be  a  favoorite  for  Unas  and  edgings. 
-J.  C.  B. 


HER6A0EODS  PEONIES  IN  THE 

CHISWICK  GARDENS. 

A  UKGE  eolleotion  of  the  finer  varietiea  of  tiie 
herbaceous  Peeony  is  grown  in  the  Ro^al  Hwti- 
cuUural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswiok.  This 
representation  of  the  herbaceous  Pteony  is  im- 
portant, and  we  have  made  a  few  notes  of  the 
best  varieties  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to 
know  tiie  names  of  good  Pfeonies.  A  glance  at 
the  coUecbiou  shows  that  there  are  too  many 
rose,  rose-purple  and  allied  shades  of  colour, 
and  to  get  the  more  decided  tones,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  lengthy  list  of  kinds,  as  too 
many  rose-purple  flowers  in  a  garden  produce  a 
monotonous  and  unsatisfactory  eflfect.  A  danger 
exists,  too,  in  ^tting  Tarieties  with  flowers  that 
are  touched  with  magenta  just  sufficiently  to 
mar  the  bright  shades  one  desires  so  much  in 
beds  or  bcmers.  Althongh  much  good  work 
ha*  been  aooompUshed  vita  Fieonies  during  re- 
cent yeai^  it  ia  no  exmezatdon  to  §aj  that  Uie 
old  donUe  crimson  anaDlnah  have  never  been 
supetaeded  in  their  line  of  colour.  The  deep, 
peneotily  doaUe  flowers  produce  splendid  effects 
impossible  to  achieve  with  throe>fourths  of 
the  modem  acquisitions.  It  may  be  urged 
against  the  very  large-flowered  varieties  that 
the  stems  are  sometimes  too  weak  to  carry  the 
heavy  blooms^  and  a  sharp  storm  of  rain,  as 
we  have  often  experienced,  levels  the  plants 
to  the  ground.  It  was  invariably  the  big- 
flowered  kinds  that  were  thus  laid  low,  and 
therefore  practically  spoilt.  Visitors  to  Chis. 
wick  will  find  the  Pceonies  planted  together, 
and  it  is  possible  to  make  comparisons  as  to 
the  best  varieUea.  Consideiable  diversity  exists, 
not  only  in  the  colour,  size  and  formation  of  the 
flowers,  but  in  the  habit  and  character  of  the 
iMfage.  In  these  notes  we  have  briefly  alluded 
to  tbe  salient  features  of  each  kind,  and  avoided 
a  long  list  of  flowers  that  are  too  much  alike 
in  colour  to  have  a  place  in  the  same  garden. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Chiswick  is  not 
one  of  the  best  places  for  Peeonies,  this  once 
comparatively  rural  suburb  being  now  covered 
with  houses,  enclosing  the  gardena  on  almost 
every  side ;  but  the  plants  are  blooming  well 
and  show  the  good  results  that  may  be  accom- 

?1ished  within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis, 
hey  have  for  the  most  part  got  well  esta- 
blished, and  two  years  at  least  after  planting 
elapse  before  they  are  in  perfection.  In  the 
culture  of  this  early  June  flower  the  soil  must 
be  thoroughly  well  prepared  by  liberal  trench- 
ing, deep  digging  aiid  incorporating  wit^  it  a 
gcKid  supply  of  well-rotted  manure.  It  is  wise 
also  to  mnloh  the  stufaoe  after  plantin^^  and  in 


summer,  if  the  weather  is  very  dry,  give  abund- 
ance of  water.  Monies  delight  in  shade  and 
are  seen  to  advantage  in  woodlands,  drives 
and  sheltered  comen,  bnt  aaeli  poaittons  an 
not  essential. 

In  the  following  notes  imlv  those  varieties 
are  mentioned  that  possess  dtstinot  cbacacter, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  prove  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  know  of  tiie  finer  varietira, 
but  cannot  make  a  selection  from  long  lists  in 
catalf^es.  The  varieties  that  have  rather 
formal  petals  are  the  more  ^active  in  the  gv- 
den,  the  notched,  irregular  flowers  making  ia 
comparison  a  poor  effect. 

Amongst  the  white-flowered  varieties  or  those 
in  which  there  is  the  least  trace  of  rose,  bicolor 
ia  of  note ;  the  flower  is  very  large  and  ot  robust 
aspect,  perfectly  double,  and  cream-white  with 
pure  guard  florets.  Lucrece  is  exceptionally 
free,  and  the  plant  is  a  good  grower,  the  flowen 
not  too  lai^e,  neat,  quite  double,  the  guard 
florets  with  the  barest  suspicion  of  pink,  and 
the  centre  lightly  touched  with  lemon.  It  ia 
not  everyone  knows  tiie  Piemiy  is  very  sweet- 
scented,  more  powerful  in  some  kinds  than  ia 
others,  and  the  flovrars  ol  alba  plcnissima  smell 
not  nnlike  the  Rose,  ^cy  are  large,  the 
centre  very  full,  white,  and  tbe  guard  florets 
delicate  rose.  A  kind  that  we  prize  highly  ia 
Harie  Jacquin.  The  plant  is  very  dwarf,  com- 
pact, and  bushy,  the  flowers  practically  semi- 
double,  pure  white,  which  intensifies  Uie  golden 
yellow  stamens.  It  would  be  a  good  lund  to 
make  a  grou^  of  on  the  outskirts  of  a  lawn  or 
similar  position.  M.  Duroffe  ia  another  com- 
pact and  bushy  kind,  the  flowers  white  and  ths 
stamens  yellow.  Formosa  alba  is  a  good  doable 
Pfleony  ;  the  flowm  are  neat  in  shape,  white, 
and  appear  freely  above  the  base  of  deep  gieea 
foliage. 

It  is  amongst  the  rose  and  rose-purple 
varieties  that  the  greatest  diBCTiminati<Hi  is 
necessary,  but  the  following  are  of  importance. 
One  wants  good  foliase  as  well  as  flowers,  and 

this  combination  is  obtained  in  lilacina  plenia- 
sima,  the  foliage  deep  green,  bold,  andspresding, 
the  centre  petals  white  wit^  pink  guard  flivetf. 
A  handsome  kind  is  prolifera  tricolor,  the  jOuA 
although  of  fair  height  being  very  compact 
in  growth,  and  the  bold  flowers,  deep  ydlov 
in  the  centre,  with  guard  florets  touched  with 

fink,  are  effective  when  a  good  dump  is  secured, 
'seonies  are  not  effective  unless  they  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  into  very  large  masses,  and 
they  are  averse  to  disturbance  at  the  roots. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  everyone  who  grova 
Peeoniee  to  get  quite  bushes  ;  then  a  weuth  of 
flowers  is  produced  that  makes  a  distinct  effect 
in  the  garden.  Comte  de  Paris  is  conspicuous 
for  its  Rose  scent,  and  the  flowers  are  practically 
without  guard  florets,  full  and  distinct,  tiie 
colour  rose-carmine.  A  very  striking  flower  i> 
Oomte  de  Nauteuil,  the  flowers  rose  with  daepn 
coloured  guard  florets.  Snob  nrieties  «a 
Pysche  tell  well  in  the  garden  ;  the  flowers  are 
not  too  bulky,  but  of  medium  size,  very  neat, 
and  with  a  double  primrose-coloured  centre, 
the  guard  florets  touched  with  rose.  Faust  is 
a  type  we  care  much  for.  There  is  a  shade  of 
saunon-pink  in  the  guard  florets,  whilst  the 
centre  is  almost  white,  with  a  few  rose  petals 
amongst  them.  Triomphe  de  Paris  is  an 
irregularly-shaped  flower  with  bold  guard 
florets,  but  it  is  a  handsome  kind,  the  colour 
soft  yellow.  A  very  effective  variety  is  mar- 
ginata.  The  flowers  are  of  regular  and  neat 
ahape,  not  too  formal,  however,  and  the  colour 
brilliant  rose,  the  guard  florets  bold  and  hand- 
some. The  Queen  has  flowets  of  sweet  fra- 
grance, and  they  ara^  a  fine  roae  colour, 


whilst  Sr 
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THE  GARDEN. 


Dttoelj  which  has  full,  roseMMloured  flowerB 
intenufted  by  the  deep  green  leavee.  A  very 
r^nlar  flower  is  Aohule,  the  centre  rich  nwe, 
very  double,  and  the  guard  florets  broad,  form- 
iug  quite  a  basin.  Such  kinds  show  up  well 
in  the  collection.  Emilie  has  the  centre  florets 
touched  with  a  salmon  shade,  the  outer  ones 
rose.  A  striking  shade  of  rose  is  seen  in  Duo 
de  OazM,  the  flowers  rosy  pink  and  the  guard 
florets  are  broad.  A  dense  flower,  very  double, 
is  Marie  LouiBe,  the  colour  rose.  Miue.  Vil- 
morin  is  also  of  note  for  its  fine  rose-shaded 
flowers.  We  like  those  kinds  in  wliich  prim- 
rose and  pink  are  associated.  Such  a  variety 
is  Mme.  de  Galhou,  the  flowers  large,  double, 
primrose  in  the  centre,  the  guard  florets  of  a 
pink  tcae.  Camea  ele^ans  is  too  well  known 
to  describe.  Very  distinct  is  one  named  Wal- 
neriana,  the  flowers  double,  yellow  in  the 
centre,  and  rose  guard  petids— an  elective, 
not  to  Bay  striking  variety^  for  its  good  colour. 
Belle  Chatelaine  is  beautiful  for  its  shade  of 
rose,  the  centre  lemon  eoloor  and  the  guard 
florets  rose. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  as  regards 
selection  with  those  varieties  that  have  flowers 
of  criuiBon-purple  colour,  or  shades  of  it.  If 
used  too  freely  they  produce  an  objectionably 
dead  efiect,  as  the  colours  pass  to  a  dingy  tone 
as  a  rule  when  their  freshness  is  past.  Still, 
we  may  mention  a  few  that  deserve  notice,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  collection  of  many  varie- 
ties at  Chiswick  is  named  superbiasima,  which  is 
we]l  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  gaiden.  The 
flowers  are  ver^  aouble  and  intense  crimson- 
purple,  a  peooharly  bright  and  tcdltng  colour. 
Deep  crimson  in  oohinr  is  Har^ohal  HoHahon, 
the  flowers  la^  and  effective.  As  regards 
compactness  of  growth.  Prince  Prosper  is  of 
note,  and  if  Uie  flowers  are  not  very  full,  the 
colour  is  brilliant  purple- crimson,  the  yellow 
stamens  in  deep  contrast.  Edouard  Andr6, 
crimson-purple,  yellow  stamens  ;  Etendard  du 
Grand  Homme,  rose-m^enta,  large,  full,  and 
fragrant,  and  the  deep  rose-purple  Abel  de 
Pujol  may  also  be  mentioned. 

The  single  varieties  are  for  the  most  part 
over,  but  anemonseflora  alba  and  the  type 
were  beautiful,  and  we  admire  these  dur- 
ing single  kinds  when  the  colour  19  clear  and 
decided.  We  advise,  however,  before  any  other 
kinds  are  planted  to  first  secure  the  old  double 
orinison,  the  blush  coloured  kind,  anemonse- 
flora and  ttie  feathery  tenuifolia,  a  graceful 
planl  When  these  are  in  the  garden  wen  the 
list  may  be  extended,  selection  being  made  from 
an^  of  the  varieties  we  have  menticmed  as  con- 
spicuous in  the  large  and  interesting  ooUection 
in  the  Chiswick  gudens. 


PhaceUa  companularia.— Plants  raised  fiom 
seeds  sown  in  Uarcb  are  now  in  glorious  bloom. 
There  la  no  bloe-flowered  aonnal  I  am  aoqoainted 
with  that  is  so  rich  in  colour  and  at  the  same  lime 
so  free.  As  the  seeds  are  small  It  is  well  to  sow  in 
a  frame  or  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  prickhig  the 
;oimg  plants  off  into  boxes,  inoriog  them  to  ex- 
posare,  and  then  planting  them  oat  In  prepared 
ground,  leavtog  the  plants  9  inches  apart  in  the 
lines,  and  the  latter  a  foot  to  15  indtes  apart. 
When  treated  in  this  way  the  plants  form  compact 
bushes  and  bloom  finely.  To  sow  the  seeds  in 
drills  or  patches  in  the  open,  and  then  allow  them 
to  grow  up  together  thickly,  is  not  treating  this 
beaatifal  annnu  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Amid  sub- 
jects looking  much  the  worse  from  the  effects  of 
the  drought,  P.  campuinlaria  has  stood  to  all  ap- 

gearance  little  distriessed.   Piesnmlng  the  plants 
sve  a  good  start,  I  thick  s  dry  season  suits  it, 
adding  to  the  lustre  of  the  flowers.— R.  D. 

A  vsefiil  bine  bedding  plant.— The  good 
AgathM  coBlestis  does  not  appear  to  attract 


BO  much  notice  as  might  be  the  case  were  its 
merits  better  known.  For  bedding  there  are 
several  ways  in  which  It  may  be  tnmed  to  good 
account.  As  a  carpeticg  to  ecch  tall  growing 
plants  as  Aoacia  lopbantha,  QrevUlea  robnsta,  or  the 
green-lfaved  Dractenas  of  tbe  gieenhonse  section, 
this  Dai»y-lffce  flower  of  a  beautiful  masarlne 
shade  of  blue  Is  particularly  well  suited.  It  should 
not  be  plsnted  ]n  too  rich  a  soil,  otherwise  it 
grows  too  freely  and  does  not  flower.  It  is 
also  a  very  pretty  mixtare  for  white  Violas  or  the 
double  pink  Ivy  -  leaved  Felargoniama.  Being 
easily  grown  and  at  tbe  aame  time  tolerably  hardy, 
thia  d«arf  plant  fhooU  receive  more  notice.— 
Gbowbb. 


BILBERRY-LEAVED  KNOTWEED. 
Polygonum  vaccinifolium   is   one   of  the 
hardiest  and  roost  enduring  of  rock  plants,  and 
one  of  the  best  for  bold  masses  of  rock  where 
we  want  broad  effects  and  much  quiet  colour. 


Polygonum  vaccinifolium.  Engraved  for  The 
tiASDEN  from  a  photograpk  sent  by  O.  H. 
Symons,  vhaddlexvuod,  Plympton,  Devon. 

We  notioed  it  very  nicely  used  at  Batsford 
along  the  rocky  water  margins,  and  it  is  alwajs 
easily  grown  and  pretty,  tJbongh  one  does  not 
thoroughly  enjoy  it  unless  it  is  seen  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  tell  at  some  distance.  The 
plant  we  figure  is  one  of  a  series  of  excellent 
photographs  sent  us  by  Mr.  Symons,  Ohaddle- 
wood,  Plympton,  Devonshire,  lAowing  excel- 
lent cultivation  of  alpine  flowers. 


Fapaver  orientals  and  its  varieties.— This 
magnificent  herbaceous  Pom^  is  just  now  raagnl- 
flcmt.  Strong  plants  whiob  stood  for  two  or  three 
years  are  sending  op  large  numbers  of  noble 
flowers,  prominf  nt  being  the  large  crimson  vaiiet; 
named  bracteatum,  with  tbe  hage  black  rpota  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  Nothing  can  be  grander  in 
the  garden  at  the  present  time  than  thia  aplendid 
form,  and  planta  do  remaikably  well  in  a  good 
loam.   Such  varieties  as  Blush  Queen,  immaonla- 


tnm.  Prince  of  Orange,  Royal  Scarlet,  Salmon 
Queen,  and  eemiplenum  vary  both  in  size  and 
colour,  adding  variety  to  the  hardy  border ;  hot  if 
any  would  grow  bat  rne,  it  should  be  bracteatum. 
Bred  sown  now  and  the  secdlingfi  well  looked  after 
will  produce  plsnts  ttat  wUl  bloom  next  season, 
but  Utey  will  flower  much  finer  tbe  following  year. 
This  glorious  perennial  Poppy  is  eometimes  ahown 
in  a  stand  of  six  or  twelve  bunches  of  hardy 
perennials  ;  three  or  four,  or  if  lanre  bnnohea  are 
employed,  make  a  striking  bunch.  Soioe  cot  their 
flowers  when  folly  ezpanaed,  with  the  result  tliat 
the  petals  will  fall  sometimes  berore  the  judging  Is 
accomplished.  The  best  lime  to  cut  tbe  blooms  is 
in  early  momlog  just  as  tfaey  emerge  from  the 
calyx,  and  if  placed  In  water  they  r^dly  inorease 
in  sliCi  and  aie  in  their  best  form  at  now.— R  D. 

Sweet  WlUiams.- A  amall  collection  of  Sweet 
Williams  in  tbe  Chiswick  Gardens  is  InterestioK, 
as  it  represents  a  fine  type  or  strain  of  tbla  ola- 
fasbioned  flower.  The  individual  blooms  are  large, 
quite  circular  in  outline,  and  tbe  colours,  as  a  rule, 
decided.  But  raisers  of  new  varieties  should  be 
careful  not  to  aim  at  mere  sise,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  flowers  were  absolutely  spoilt.  It  is 
important  also  toav(rfd  speckled  colonrs,  which  are 
very  poor  in  comparison  with  the  bright  well- 
defined  shades  that  abound.  The  most  distinct 
and  beautiful  kind  has  a  bold,  well-shaped  flower 
of  inteoae  crimson  colour,  tet  off  with  a  thin  white 
margin,  the  eye  or  centre  also  pure  white.  A  good 
niasa  of  this  would  be  a  distinct  gain  in  the  gar< 
den.  White  flowers  with  a  veining  of  purple  rose 
or  bright  rose,  the  margin  pure  white,  are  effective, 
bat  none  are  richer  than  tbe  deep  crimson  colours, 
either  self  or  margined  with  white.  There  U 
moch  beauty  in  a  fine  strain  of  Sweet  Williams, 
and  the  more  pleasing  and  bolder  types  can  be 
sdected  for  growing  in  quantity. 


TUFTBD  PANSIES  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

Thb  great  interest  that  has  been  awakened  in 
tufted  Fansies  during  recent  years,  and  the  reccg< 
nition  of  their  value  and  beauty  for  gardens  large 
or  amall,  have  doubtless  been  the  chief  factors  In 
tbe  movement  which  has  ended  in  the  formation 
of  a  aoutbem  society  that  seeks  to  extend  the  cul- 
ture of  the  fiower.  If  a  flower  is  to  commend  it- 
self to  many  and  have  a  wide  circle  of  admirers,  it 
must  have  some  special  value  for  gardens.  Of  all 
tbe  types,  strains,  or  varieties  which  can  be  grouped 
under  tbe  name  Pansy  the  most  commendable  are 
those  we  call  tbe  tufted  kinds.  Wbilat  the  so^y 
recognises  them  all,  it  will  be  wise  to  enooiUBse 
tbe  tufted  self-coloured  kinds,  which  are  so  easily 
grown,  ao  lasting  and  pretty  in  the  gardeiL 

All  those  who  were  present  at  the  show  thought 
a  very  good  beginning  had  hem  made,  Md  we 
may  reasooaUy  look  forward  to  great  things  in  the 
future.  Although  the  northern  and  trade  growerb* 
exhibits  made  op  tbe  bulk  of  the  display,  now  that 
we  have  a  society  in  our  midst  there  ^oold  soon 
be  something  forthcoming  from  southern  growers. 
Surely,  if  somewhat  slowly,  we  are  bringing  our 
flower  gardens  more  into  barm<my  with  times  and 
seasons  by  planting  them  with  seasonable  flowers, 
and  of  these  one  of  the  best  for  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months  is  the  tnfted  Pansy.  Much 
more  can  be  done  to  encourage  their  culture. 

Looking  through  the  larger  collections  at  the 
show,  there  would  nppear  to  be  a  need  of 
some  weeding  out.  There  is  no  denying  that 
the  best  are  the  selfs,  especially  when  we 
look  at  them  from  the  all-inqwrtant  point, 
their  effect  in  the  garden.  thB  nearer  we 
keep  to  them  the  better.  All  Fsnqr  lovers 
will  be  truly  grateful  for  what  Dr.  Stuart  has 
done  in  this  direction.  He  has  brought  us  as  near 
to  the  self  type  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  first  with 
Violetta,  and  happily  with  a  growing  family  of 
the  same  high  merit.  Not  only  in  flower,  but  In 
habit  and  tnfted  growth  the  advance  is  gieat,  and 
Pansies  of  the  Vioh  ttaraoenromfse  to  become  true 
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oat,  and  divided  it  easily  into  twenty-five  yoaoe^ 
healthy  plants,  each  faavin^  enoafih  roots  to  start 
it  on  Its  new  career.  Some  of  them  are  now  In 
flower.  Of  the  many  good  Pansies  the  bett  ezhi- 
biUon  in  the  show  was  the  stand  of  Violetta  kiodB 
from  Dr.  Stoart.  The  parent  itwlf  waa  all  thnnigh 
th«  show  In  ererr  lot  of  selfs,  and  the  newer 
acqntsitions  will  without  a  donbt  as  speedily  obtain 
the  popnlarity  they  deserre.  Especially  note- 
worthy were  Albino,  a  pore  warm  white,  and  BInsh 
Queen,  of  the  colonr  imfdied  by  the  name.  Anrea 
lateola  and  Cbristlanla  were  yellows  of  slightly 
varying  shades,  bnt  here  there  appears  to  be  a 
danger  of  oremamlog.  They  come  near  Sylvia, 
and  when  flowers  an  so  near  in  ooloiir,  other 
minor  pdnts  of  dittlnottoiL  hardly  josttfy  new 
names.  Qaeen  of  Ifay  comes  very  near 
Salvia,  while  Canary  Bird  did  not  appear  to 
diffw  materially  from  Violetta.  Grand  Lilas 
and  Bine  Gown  In  shades  of  mauve-blae 
looked  promising.  Maiy  Scott  and  Border  Witch 
are  not  aelfs,  and  loi^d  like  Unds  that  woold  be 
very  inconstant.  Qeoige  MeLeod  fignred  well 
In  one  or  two  ezhibits.  It  has  a  small  flower,  which 
Is  rayless  and  of  a  deep  riob  yellow  hoe.  It  Is 
possible  to  give  qnite  a  long  list  of  tafted  Fansies 
that  are  aseless  for  prodnoing  any  effect  in  the 
garden.  The  first  in  this  lot  is,  by  the  way,  one 
of  the  newest,  namely,  Peter  Barr.  It  was  an- 
nonnoed  with  such  a  flourish  of  tmmpets  as  the 
most  distinct  kind  ever  introdnced,  that  the  stock 
was  oneqnal  to  the  demand.  It  was  shown  In 
many  stands  and  varied  a  great  deal.  It  certainly 
Is  most  distinct,  bat  the  much-vaanted  margin  of 
violet  round  the  yellow  centre  is  a  very  dreary 
hue,  and  in  some  Instances  was  a  mere  streaky 
dirty  brown.  After  all,  the  way  in  whi<^  it 
aohieves  dlstinolnese  ia  only  an  sffipnach  to  the 
form  of  oolonring  of  what  are  cumed  as  show 
T^sies.  It  may  appeal  to  popular  fancy,  but 
never  to  good  taste.  York  and  I^ncaster  is  quite 
what  the  name  implies — a  blotched  and  spotted 
thing  that  In  most  gardens  wonld  vary  with  each 
week  and  hardly  ever  be  tnie  to  its  real  character. 
Not  so  bad,  perhaps,  are  the  shaded  bordered  and 
belted  varieties.  Tbey  are  sometimes  pretty,  bnt 
not  constant,  as,  for  example,  S^iark  shonld  have 
a  bvlt  of  bine  around  its  petals,  bnt  after  a  hot 
week  I  have  had  a  large  groap  upon  which  none 
of  the  flowers  showed  a  trace  of  the  belting  they 
should  have.  Yeroon  Lee,  Bob  Roy,  Sunrise,  Dawn 
of  Day,  and  others  are  good  examples  of  incon- 
stant kinds,  which  will  doubtless  have  some 
admirers,  but  the  moltdpUoatlon  of  such  sorts  will 
only  confuse  and  divert  attention  from  the  really 
good  things.— A.  U. 

 It  will  be  no  matter  for  surprise  to  learn  that 

the  recent  exhibition  of  these  pretty  hardy  flowers 
at  the  Drill  Hall  led  to  the  impression  that  there 
are  already  far  too  many  of  them.  That  estimate 
would,  of  course,  be  made  in  reference  to  the  uses 
of  these  plants  for  bedding.  That  they  have  in 
themselves,  apart  frcmi  any  each  pnipose,  much 
that  is  {deaslne  and  evm  beantifol,  there  can  be 
no  donbt.  Solar  as  relates  to  their  capacity  to 
make  a  pretty  display  at  a  flower  show,  there  is  no 
question.  Too  much  so,  indeed,  are  they  there 
seen  at  their  best,  because  every  flower  is  set  face 
outward  In  a  somewhat  stIEE  or  formal  fashion,  and 
each  bloom  Is  Fpeclally  selected  for  Its  form  and 
the  freshness  of  its  colour  or  markings.  But  when 
we  get  these  Forts  Into  the  garden  and  grow  them 
either  in  mantes  or  as  edgings,  as  carpeting 
plants  for  other  things,  or  In  good-sized  clumps  in 
borders,  we  are  then  rather  apt  to  r^ard  Aiese 
flowers,  as  they  give  what  we  term  effect,  and  it  is 
in  that  respect  that  it  seems  probable  the  verdict 
generally  is  "  too  many."  What  seems  evident  Is 
that  of  Ute  the  efiorta  of  raisers  have  rather  been 
directed  to  the  production  of  what  may  be  olassed 
as  fan<7  or  quaintly  marked  flowers  than  to 
those  of  striking  self  tints,  and  pretty  as  are  these 
fancy  forms  when  exhibited,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge  that  in  the  warm  south  they  are 
so  onoertaln,  that  little  dependence  can  be 
pilaoed  npc»  them ;  whilst  the  self  -  col  - 
onred  flowers  are  always  reliaUe.  It  may  not 
be  so  In  all  cases,  but  nearly  alwajrs  these 


P&naies  are  grown  In  gardens  in  a  mass  or  some 
similar  effective  ose,  hence  the  greater  favouTlog 
of  self  flowers.  Now  with  r^rd  to  these,  I  do 
not  see  that  any  show  material  advance  on  the 
best  of  ten  years  ago.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
new  shadaa  or  colonrs  introdnced,  it  la  tme,  bnt 
whoi  we  SM  almost  everywhere  the  old  Blaebell 
still  grown  in  great  quantities,  it  Is  very  easy  to 
andentaod  how  moderate  must  be  the  advance, 
becaose  even  finer  flowers  and  richer  In  colonr  have 
not  always  been  associated  with  a  stoat,  tnfted, 
sturdy  babitand  freedom  of  flowering.  Now  of  those 
shown  In  great  profosion  at  the  Drill  Hall,  I  noted 
of  whites  the  best  to  be  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Snowflake,  and  White  Hag ;  primrose :  Lemon 
Queen,  a  plesslDg  soft  tint ;  yellows :  Frtooe  of 
Orange  and  Bullion  ;  soft  reddish  pink  :  W.  Niel ; 
heavy  red  with  maroon-blotched  centre:  Princess 
Bea^ce;pale  blue  :  Ariel,  a  charming  soft  tint  that 
merits  all  admiration  ;  mauve  :  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  a  variety 
grown  nnder  the  name  of  Mrs.  Turner ;  lavender- 
blue :  Favoorite  and  Striata  azorea ;  deep  bine :  Blue 
King.  Chelsea  Belle,  Max  Eolb,  and  Archie  Grant ; 
plam  or  purple :  Ravenswood  and  Crimson  Bedder. 
Neither  of  these  seem  so  good  as  the  old  Mulberry. 
Some  of  the  varieties  named  are  hardly  of  the 
tnfted  class.  Wltboot  doubt  some  of  the  spotted, 
Uotohed,  or  shaded  varieties  are  very  pretty,  the 
best  being  Countess  of  Kintore,  blue,  sbadlng  to 
pure  white ;  Bdina,  deep  bine,  shading  to  white, 
and  a  seedling  unhappily  not  named,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  whole  section,  deep  maroon  shading  to 
pure  white.  In  any  case  the  list  inclndes  a  score 
of  the  very  best  varieties  shown  at  the  IMll  Hall, 
and  If  In  all  cases  their  habits  are  as  good  as  the 
flowers,  they  should  conatitnte  a  capital  selection. 
— A.D. 


PINKS  AT  CHISWICK. 

Am  interesting  feature  in  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural SocietT'i  Gardena  at  Ohinriok  is  the  eol- 
lecUon  of  Pinka  from  such  well-known  growers 
as  Meaars.  C.  Tamer,  H.  Hooper,  R.  Dean, 
T,  Lazton,  J.  Lakin,  and  J,  Forbea.  The 
plants  are  in  full  bloom  and  worth  notice,  as 
tbey  comprise  not  only  the  white  varietira,  but 
a  large  assortment  of  the  best  laced  kinds  that 
are  now  getting  popular. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  oouceming  the 
culture  of  Pinks^  as  many  notes  have  appeared  in 
The  Garden  on  this  point,  but  to  get  nofa,  well- 
deiined  lacing  in  what  are  termed  the  florists' 
varieties  as  distinct  from  the  border  kinds,  the 
plants  must  be  in  a  thoroughly  good  soil  and 
well  attended  to.  Often  one  sees  on  old  spe- 
cimens flowers  that  fail  to  show  characteristic 
lacing,  and  to  bring  out  this  charming  trait  in 
its  fulDess,  a  fresh  stock  sliould  be  always  on 
hand.  TsJce  the  pipings  this  montii  and  plant 
diem  oat  early  in  September. 

At  Chiawiok  ^  wnite  border  Tinka  and  the 
laced  varieties  are  planted  together,  and  we 
will  refer  first  to  the  white  border  kinds.  A 
great  fault  is  conspicuous  in  almost  every  va- 
riety, and  that  is  the  prevalence  of  split  flowers, 
more  so  in  this  respect  than  in  the  worst  of 
Carnations.  Some  kinds  are  great  offenders, 
and  Her  Majesty,  a  fine,  bold,  white-flowered 
variety,  had  scarcely  a  bloom  intact,  the  calyx 
so  burst,  that  if  the  weather  were  wet  the 
effect  of  the  plant  would  be  entirely  destroyed. 
It  is  evident  that  insufficient  attention  has  been 
paid  in  the  raising  of  seedlings  towards  getting 
varieties  that  bear  flowers  quite  intact,  not 
with  the  petals  tumbling  about  as  if  thoy  had 
been  split  open  with  a  knife.  The  laced 
varieties,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  such 
offenders,  and  in  a  few  of  the  kinds  the  flowers 
are  not  in  the  least  split.  Mrs,  Sinkins 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description, 
and  we  shall  not  condemn  ih»  variety  Her 


Majesty,  tJhe  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  good 
white,  large,  full,  sweetly  scented  and  produced 
with  great  freedom.   Some  plants  of  it  are  a 
mass  of  bloom,  bnt  the  unfortunate  **  splitting" 
man  their  usefulness  for  cutting.    Baiaeis  of 
Pinks  should  certainly  turn  tiieir  attoitiim 
to  getting  varieties  that  will  not  burst  their 
calyofs.    In  very  wet  weather  one  can  in  some 
measure  put  up  with  it,  but  not  iu  a  dry  and 
sunny  season,  as  the  present.  A  very  fine  white 
Pink  is  Mrs.  Lakin,  and  we  made  specua  note 
of  it  as  a  good  garden  Tsiiety.  Hie 
are  flatter  and  smoother  Uian  those  oi  Her 
Uajsety,  the  petals  broad,  and  it  is  not  a  "  pod- 
banter"~atlea8t  not  in  such  a  pronounced 
d^ree  as  other  ktads.  Mrs.  Welsh  bears  hand- 
some flowers  that  split  very  little  and  the  petals 
are  smooth,  whilst  the  growth  is  vigorous  and 
remarkably  free.    Stanley  is  also  a  good  white, 
bnt  splits.    Passing  on  to  the  coloured  varie- 
tiee,  one  of  the  more  important  is  Souvenir  de 
Sale,  the  flowers  la^,  split  consideraUy,  how- 
ever, fringed  and  of  a  very  tender  rosy  colonr, 
shading  to  white  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  It 
is  distinct  and  pleasing  for  its  charming  shade 
of  colour.  Many  intereetiiig  seedlings  come  from 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  amongst  them  some  good  gar- 
den kinds,  but  as  they  are  under  numben,  we 
cannot  refer  to  them  individually.    One  named 
Hettie  Dean  is  of  value,  the  growth  robnst| 
and  the  neat,  fringed  roar  purple  flowers  borne 
on  sturdy  stems.    A  rana&y  called  Fasoination 
is  a  good  garden  Pink  ;  the  flowers  split  oon- 
siderably,  but  they  are  pure  white,  fringed,  and 
the  base  of  the  ^tals  crimson.    The  old  white 
is,  of  oourse,  included  in  a  list  of  border 
Pinks,  and  besides  those  white-flowered  kinds 
we  should  add  also  iu  a  small  collection  Sou- 
venir de  Sale.   Others  may  be  included  when  s 
complete  collection  is  desired. 

Those  who  care  for  laced  Pinks  will  find  the 
collection  here  of  great  interest.  AVe  hope  that 
this  charming  class  will  be  more  seen  in  gardens 
than  is  at  present  the  case.  The  flowers  era 
as  a  rule  very  sweetly  scented,  neat,  and  the 
calyx  slender  and  perfectly  intact.  A  few  of 
the  more  striking  kinds  are  the  following,  all 
having  welMaced  flowers.  Beauty  of  Bath  is  s 
charming  kind,  the  petals  laced  with  a  rose 
colour,  and  we  failed  to  discover  a  split  bloom. 
Beauty  is  well  named.  The  flower  does  not 
split  at  all,  the  calyx  large,  slender,  and  the 
petals  very  pure  irhite  with  a  bold  crimaon-like 
lacing  and  an  intense  blotch  of  the  same  at  the 
base.  When  in  perfection,  Esmeralda  is  a  good 
kind,  the  flowers  reddish  in  colour,  and  keep- 
ing their  character  well.  A  note  may  also  be 
made  of  George  White,  the  rose-purple-laoed 
flowers  being  decided  in  colour.  Empress  of 
India  represents  a  good  tjjw ;  the  flowers  do 
not  split,  although  ot  fair  size,  and  the  crimsoa 
lyriwg  is  laid  on  a  very  pure  mund.  Eurydioe 
is  a  inely-Iaoed  Pink,  the  colour  rose-red,  but 
more  of  a  lake  shade.  It  is  not  easy  to  exactly 
define  the  colours  of  the  lacing  in  many  varie- 
ties. If  the  flowers  of  Rosy  Mom  were  not 
given  so  mudi  to  splitting,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  this  type.  They  are  fall, 
large,  witi  a  rose-purple  lacing.  A  bright  and 
beautiful  variety,  very  free,  is  Minerva,  the 
lacing  bold  and  distinct.  Kote  was  made  oi  • 
variety  named  Bodiel,  which  is  very  chaste  the 
deep  lake  lacing  in  fine  contrart.  Modesty  has  a 
large  flower,  the  lacing  rose-ooloured,  and  it  u 
a  pleasing  kind.  Henry  Hooper,  puxpw ; 
Mrs.  Dark,  intense  maroon  ;  Maatetpieoe,  deep 
maroon ;  and  Mrs.  T.  McCrorie,  rose-puiple, 
may  be  also  mentioned. 

Visitors  to  exhibitions  must  not  judge  the 
laced  Pinks  by  their  vfefA  when  fmmrn  in  a 
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veiy  good  gwden  flowexsj  bright,  free,  and  of 
quaint  dwrnotar,  interestiiig  tat  the  beaatifnl 
lacing  of  oidoar  laid  upon  a  pure  white  ground. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

When  !q  the  Donery  of  Meairs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons 
a  few  days  ago  we  made  note  of  a  nnmber  of  in- 
teresttng  bardy  plants  in  bloom.  The  exception- 
ally di7  seaion  Has  been  mndi  against  tbem,  bat 
Iriaas  and  manj  other  interesUng  things  are  in 
beantj.  We  noticed  excwtionally  gpod  tafts  of 
Cypripedinm  pubescens  and  C.  pamflomm,  liardy 
Lady's  Slippers  that  we  are  pleased  to  see  more 
grown  in  gardena  These  and  C.  spectabile  form  a 
charming  trio,  needing  a  well-drained  peaty  soil, 
moistore,  and  a  furly  shaded  spot.  Both  Meco- 
nopBls  nepalenslfl  and  H .  WalUohl  mn  ot  note, 
but  they  reqnire  more  shade  than  Is  to  be  f oond 
in  most  nurseries.  M.  nepAlensis  was  in  fall  bloom, 
the  flowers  pale  yellow  in  coloar  and  piodaced  in 
a  sturdy  spike.  M.  Walllotd  is  the  more  pleasing 
of  the  two,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a  pretty  bine 
shade  of  coloar.  The  best  poeitlon  for  them  is  in 
a  recess  in  the  rock  cEuxlea  where  they  are 
shdtered,  partially  shaded,  and  in  a  moist  vege- 
table son.  Several  plants  of  the  pretty  nogDicala 
vulgaris  were  in  bloom  in  a  frame,  and  in  flower 
in  the  cwen  was  a  la^e  collection  of  tofted  Vaa- 
sies.  niere  is  mnob  talk  as  regards  these  plants 
reqnlring  shade,  bnt  here,  in  tbo  hottest  son,  on- 
protected  in  any  way  whatever,  they  were  in  fall 
bloom.  Amongst  the  Irises,  very  beaatlf  ol  was  I. 
orientalls,  noted  in  Thb  GanoaH,  Jnne  8  Q>.  454). 
It  is  a  splendid  kind  for  coloar,  and  flowerii^: 
hard  were  I.  siblrica  and  the  beantlfal  variety 
alba,  which  is  like  the  type,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  white  instead  of  bine.  Blooming  freely 
were  Ramondias  in  variety  and  Cajnpanalas,  of 
which  C.  perslcifolia  grandiflora  alba  is  one  of  the 
most  beaatifnl.  It  is  a  lovely  flower,  pare  white, 
the  bells  large  and  prodaoed  very  freely.  A  mass 
of  it  is  a  distinct  gun  either  in  Uie  plant  hoase  or 
the  open.  Amongst  the  Thymes,  niymus  swpyl- 
1am  coccineas  is  of  note.  Insafficient  nse  is  made 
of  the  Thymes  in  the  rock  garden,  where  they 
make  a  mat-like  covering  to  the  stones  and  are 
stadded  in  early  gammer  with  a  profaslon  of 
flowers.  Those  of  oooolneus  are  reddish  in  coloar, 
and  a  carpet  of  tiie  plant  is  full  of  beaot^.  Years 
ago  an  edging  to  one  of  the  beds  was  formed  of  it 
in  the  Rt^raf  Hortloaltaml  Soolety^i  gardens  at 
Chlgwiek,  and  it  is  well  adi^ted  for  8n<^  a  poT' 
pose. 


CARNATIONa. 

Let  the  weather  keep  as  it  is  or  break  into  wind 
and  storm,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  we  can 
have  other  than  a  veiy  early  bloom  on  these  plants 
this  year.  Whether  this  early  blooming  may  or 
may  not  upset  the  arrangements  ot  exhibitors  or 
of  shows  is  of  little  ccnseqnence.  The  gathering 
together  for  exhibition  for  one  short  day  of  a  few 
hundreds  of  flowers,  even  if  the  very  finest  grown, 
is  of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  great 
interest  foand  in  the  garden  caltaie  of  many 
thousands,  nay  perhaps  millions,  of  plants  that  at 
some  time  <Mr  ouier  daringa  season  Uoom  so  bean- 
ttfnlly  In  our  gudens.  To  the  many  who  grow 
CamatitHis  for  thdr  intrinsio  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness it  matters  liUle  whether  the  flowers  are  at 
their  best  in  June  or  July.  On  the  whole,  Caroa- 
tions  have  not  done  badly.  There  aremanyplants 
that  stand  droaght  worse,  and  many  that  like 
warmth  and  sunshine  less.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  bat  that  the  jduts  on  the  whole  are  mach 
more  at  home  now  with  ample  sunshine  and  little 
rain  than  they  are  when  clonds  prevail  and  ihe 
atmo^heie  is  fall  of  moistare.  Bat  one  thing 
of  some  material  valae  should  come  oat  of  the  dry 
season,  and  that  is,  if  it  continoes  to  prevail,  a 
good  crop  of  seed.  I  think  it  was  in  1887  that 
the  very  dry  nature  of  the  weather  enabled  a 
good  crop  to  be  harvested  outdoors  withoot  the 
need   of   any   arlifloial   impregnation.  Except 
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where  flowers  are  protected  from  rain,  I  very 
much  doobt  whether  seed  is  ever  prodaoed  in  any- 
thing like  abundance,  probably  but  very  sparingly 
in  wet  seasons.  Very  little  rain  seems  saflioient 
either  to  destroy  the  pollen  or  to  damp  off  the  fertile 
o^^s  of  these  flowers.  When  flowers  are  housed 
under  glass  it  may  be  easy  enough  to  induce  fer- 
tility by  artificiiJ  aid,  bat  even  then  a  dlondy, 
damp  season  Is  anything  bub  favouraUe,  as  the 
pollen  is  so  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  moisture. 
But  with  ever  so  much  of  sucoess  with  pot  plants 
it  does  not  give  a  crop  of  seed  for  everybody.  It 
is  true  we  can  usually  get  very  good  seed  from  the 
Continent,  but  that  is  not  so  good  in  flower  pro- 
duction, on  lAie  whole,  as  is  that  which  is  home 
raised,  in  addition  to  which  It  is  better  to  be  aUe 
to  grow  our  own  than  to  be  dependent  upon  Ger- 
many or  elsewhere  for  what  we  need.  Of  course, 
among  seedlings  we  always  find  some  singles, 
also  some  moderately  double,  bnt  some  show- 
ing real  advance  as  well  as  varied  colooriug  or 
markhigs  are  certain.  If  we  have  to  rely  absolutely 
on  seedlings  for  the  production  of  new  forms 
or  colours,  at  least  we  oan  by  layering  in- 
creese  good  varieties  indefinitely,  and,  happily, 
without  at  all  weakening  their  constitntions. 
Bnt  for  the  good  property  of  the  Carnation 
which  enables  it  to  be  Increased  by  layers  with 
aatAx  facility,  we  should  have  found  it  difficult  to 
Tni»in*jL<n  Btocks  or  poTpetuate  sorts.  It  does  seem, 
however,  that  layeoing  rather  tends  to  fnorease 
strength  of  constitution  if  that  wcffk  be  well 
done,  for  each  young  plant  having  new  life  and 
independent  forces  rather  gains  in  strength  than 
loses  it.  Had  we  to  be  dependent  for  the  increase 
of  sorts  upon  cuttings  or  pipings,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  many  fine  varieties  of  to-day  might 
not  ere  now  have  become  extlnot.  It  is  especially 
valuable  to  tis  that  we  oan  utilise  layering  for 
Carnation  pr(^)agaUon,  because  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  through  seedlings  the  parent  will  be 
reproduced.  Whilst  under  glass  flowers  may  be 
fertilised  with  own  pollen  or  with  that  from  other 
flowers,  outdoors  the  fertilisation  is  performed 
both  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  by  insects,  and 
these  would  naturally  produoe  much  intercrossing 
and  great  vazlMy. 

It  is  a  good  feature  In  Carnation  seed  that,  once 
obtained  and  well  ripened,  because  sonuwhat  bard 
sheUed,  it  will  keep  good  for  several  years  ;  hence 
it  is  both  helpfnl  to  tide  over  barren  years  and 
renders  the  raising  of  too  many  seedlings  in  one 

J ear  undesirable.  Tbete  is  a  deal  of  pleasure 
1  raising  CamsUoos  from  seed.  Really,  it  is 
not  absolutely  essential  that  the  plants  be  under 

flass  at  any  staga  Seed  sown  out  of  doors  in 
[ay,  if  duly  cared  for,  will  germinate  in  a  fort- 
night and  give  strong  plants  to  dibble  out  where 
to  finally  bloom  in  six  weeks.  The  following 
summer  every  one  will  fiower.  A. 


FLOWXB  GARDEN  K0TB8. 
Unubbb  special  facilities  for  watering  are  to  hand, 
those  will  have  Uie  quickest  show  in  the  flower 
garden  who  have  relied  principally  on  hardy 
plants,  or  aoy  which,  l>eing  half  hardy,  were 
planted  early  in  Hay.  A  few  neds  already  gay,  or 
that  will  soon  be  bright  with  colour,  are  flUed 
with  purple  Frtunias  round  Bpirsa  filipendnla, 
Lychids  chalcedonioa  and  Mrs.  SlnUns  Fink,  a 
mixture  ot  Countess  of  Kintore  and  Mrs.  Bellamy 
Violas  with  pheasant-eyed  Finks,  and  the  same 
shade  of  Violas  with  Saxifraga  nmbrosa  (London 
Pride).  Splrsas,  althoagh  generally  accepted  as 
moistureOoving  plants  and  to  be  seen  at  their 
best  onder  such  conditions,  give  |a;omise  of  being 
a  dense  mass  of  fiower  this  year ;  even  clumps  of 
scarce  varieties  that  were  siuit  up  and  replanted 
last  autumn  are  doing  remarkably  well.  Surface 
drought  has  apparently  little  effect  on  them  if 
their  roots  get  a  bold  of  the  mcAst  ground  beneath. 
As  Pyrethmms  on  light  dry  soil  have  not  been  seen 
at  their  beat,  it  would  be  well  to  remind  those 
who  have,  perhaps,  only  just  started  the  coltiva- 
tion  of  these  handsome  perennials  that  if  they  are 
Out  lightly  over  as  soon  as  flowering  is  done. 
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mulched  and  watered  if  the  dry  weattier  still  con- 
tinues, they  will  make  good  growtb^  and  bloom 
well  through  late  summer  and  autumn.  This 
mulching  and  watering  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary this  year  to  secure  autumn  flowering,  as 
I  notice  on  most  of  the  stools  a  deoiaed  yellow 
tinge  showing  in  the  foUage. 

I  am  glad  to  record  this  year  c(»npB;ntivo  im- 
munity from  the  disease  that  attacks  Lllium  oan- 
didam.  There  is  a  slight  si^  of  It  in  the  foliage 
on  old  herbaceous  benders,  but  fresh  plantations 
made  last  season  on  new  ground  between  hardy 
Aealeas  are  quite  free.  The  advisability  of  noting 
from  time  to  time,  as  successive  families  and  in- 
dividual plants  come  Into  flower,  any  improvement 
that  could  be  made  in  the  planting  of  herbaceous 
borders  so  fiu  as  r^^s  the  alteration  ot  heights, 
or  the  increasing  or  onrtaillog  of  clamps  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  at  the  proper  time,  has  been  sug- 
gested on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  a  plea  for  greater  variety.  Beautiful  as 
any  one  family  may  be,  it  is  a  decided  mistake  to 
allow  it  to  monopoUse  tiie  greater  part  of  the 
flower  garden ;  pwity  of  varietr  in  plant  and  fiol- 
our  is  acceptable  oa  the  border  as  well  as  in  the 
flower-basket 

Border  Carnations  wUl  be  early  this  year;  in 
fact,  occasional  flowers  are  (Jane  6)  already  out. 
I  noticed  in  Thb  Oabdbn  of  a  week  or  two  back 
a  demand  for  ^oantess  ot  Paris  In  qnantity,  and 
was  rather  onrioas  to  know  if  the  supply  was 
forthcoming.  This  Is  a  lovely  variety,  but  it  makes 
little  grass  with  me,  and  I  have  been  some  time 
working  up  a  good  stock  of  it.  So  far  as  growth 
is  concerned,  it  does  better  tn  a  lighter  soil  than 
we  give  any  of  thf  other  varieties.  Very  stiff  and 
formal  tylng-up  is,  never  to  be  recommended  for 
border  Carnations,  but  they  want  to  be  kept  clear 
of  the  ground,  and  a  small  neat  stake,  with  jost  a 
couple  ot  ties  to  secure  the  bloom -stuk,  is 
aU  that  will  be  necessary.  The  wood  of  Fnoh- 
^  gnudUs  and  the  stiffest  of  the  Starwtot 
stalks  make  very  good  light  flower  stakes  t<a 
temporary  use ;  they  are  put  ~  on  one  side  when 
borders  are  cleared  late  in  autumn,  uid  afterwards 
cleaned  and  tied  in  bundles.  The  weather  during 
the  past  week  has  been  very  much  against  tender 
plants,  and  2°,  3°,  and  6°  of  frost  were  roistered  on 
successive  mOTuings.  Fcotunately  wehave  nothing 
out  likely  to  hurt,  except  sOme  small  specimen 
Heliotropes  that  ^d  not  get  their  due  share  of 
hardei^^;,  and  these  are  rather  badly  cut  The 
last  of  the  bedding  pluts  will  be  put  out  this 
week  on  the  herbaceous  borders  on  spaces  occupied 
by  Star  Daffodils,  varimtedHesembryautbemnms, 
dwarf  Ageratnms,  and  Lobelias,  and  some  Cnphea 
platycentra  having  been  saved  for  the  purpose. 
With  the  object  of  covering  the  ground  quickly,  it 
is  well  to  ran  over  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  and  other  things  requiring  a  slight 
p^^ging,  and  to  get  tbem  down  as  soon  as  possible. 
Not  only  is  the  surface  ot  the  ground  covered 
thereby  more  quickly  and  r^nlarly,  but  in  a  season 
like  the  present  root-action  is  greatly  helped  by 
anything  that  acting  as  a  screen  keeps  the  direct 
rays  of  3ie  son  from  the  soil. 

A  good  surface  mulching  and  watering  have 
brought  the  Sweet  Peas  along  wondertaUy  fast, 
and  a  large  bed  in  which  they  play  an  important 
ptat  will  soon  be  gay.  There  are  big  rounds 
(6  feet  in  diameter)  of  Mrs.  Sankey  and  Princess 
Beatrice  Peas,  the  intervening  space— allowing 
sufficient  room  to  get  round  the  Peas  for  cutting- 
being  fllled  with  tricolor  annual  Chrysanthemumr, 
If  early  flowers  of  Dahlias  are  wanted,  they  should 
be  planted  in  a  good  border  that  was  well  manured 
and  deeply  worked,  a  little  surface  mulching 
and  a  good  soaking  of  water  being  necessary.  It 
grown  prhioipally  to  famish  out  flowers,  the  Cactus 
and  pompon  types  are  the  best  Singles  may,  ot 
course,  be  included  where  they  are  Tn  demand, 
but  although  lighter,  they  do  not  stand  so  well 
when  cut,  and  the  others  are  the  more  service- 
able all-round  flowers,  R.  and  H.  Cannell  and 
Lancelot,  for  instance,  nre  splendid  flowers  for 
dinner-table  decoration.  Very  fine  beds  can  be 
made  by  a  judicious  selection,  of  colours  and  due 
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Cocttu  type  with  ooter  ringi  or  lines  of  pompoiu. 
Special  ebrabs  for  the  paat  veek  have  been  the 
Fringe  Tree  (CbionaDthiw  vii^inicoB),  very  full  of 
flower ;  Asimins  triloba  (the  Caatard  Apple),  com- 
paratively rare,  and  certainly  more  cdtIodb  than 
oeaotif  al ;  and  the  aplendid  Deutzia  orenata 
flore-pleno,  one  of  the  fiowt  of  all  ebrabs.  This 
abmb  forms  i»rt  of  a  stxikiogly  h&ndaome 
groap  on  one  of  oar  bordera — a  UAt  szample  of  un- 
stadied  effect  which  is  worth  a  note.  There  are 
three  plants  of  the  Deatzia  forming  in  themselves 
an  attractive  featare  jaet  at  present.  A  quantity 
of  Delpbiniam  seedlings  came  up  in  the  fore- 
groand ;  th^  were  putlallj  thinned^  and  *  suffi- 
cient nnmber  allowed  to  remain  to  form  a  bold 
olamp.  They  are  nearly  all  of  a  floe  dark  blae 
strain,  and  the  contrast  against  the  Deatzia 
flowers  is,  I  need  hardly  aaj,  very  pleasing. 

(Mrnwnt,  B.  Bvbbbll. 


NOTES  ON  lilUSa 
Thkbe  is  no  tribe  of  plants  more  interesting  than 
tbeie,  and  it  we  extend  the  namber  to  all  the 
flowers  which  go  by  the  name  of  Lilies  in  common 
parlance,  there  is  scarcely  any  time  ot  the  year  in 
which  we  cannot  liave  them  indoors  or  out.  The 
extraordinary  droaght  throagh  which  we  have  jast 
pasted  has  told  very  severely  on  many  of  this 
tribe,  and  where  wateriDg  has  been  wnleeted 
there  will  not  be  much  show  of  flowers  this  sum- 
mer among  the  many  and  beaatlfal  vaiieties  which 
require  molbt  earth  to  do  well. 

It  is  Qseless  to  make  a  bed  for  Lilies  raised  np 
above  the  aarface  of  the  sorroundiDg  ground.  As 
a  role,  they  like  a  damp,  well-drainiDd  peaty  sol), 
and  will  do  best,  as  we  see  them  growing  at 
Kew,  In  the  peat  beds  prepared  for  Awleap  near 
the  Palm  hoDse.  *  L.  pyrenalcnm  is  over  with  me, 
andeventhathardysortwasnotsogoodaa  itought 
to  have  been,  because  the  ground  got  hard  and  dry 
about  its  roots.  It  is  difficult  to  water  everything 
in  sacb  a  dry  season,  when  there  is  more  or  less 
fear  ot  water  not  laating  oot,  and  my  experience 
of  pyrenalcnm  was  that  it  would  endure  almost 
any  hardship.  It  is  a  mnch-abased  Uly,  bat, 
coming  so  early,  its  quaint  Tark's-cap  flowers  with 
the  bright  red  anthers  are  very  interesting.  The 
colour  is  pale  and  the  flowers  do  not  show  them- 
selves much  in  the  crowded  foliage.  Never- 
theless, I  like  this  first  of  Lilies  to  flower, 
and  I  shall  give  it  a  better  place  in  future 
wh»e  dry  weather  oannot  afleot  it  so  much. 
N^  in  order  of  flowo'lng  come  the  flne  and 
gori^eons  nmbellatum  Lilies,  which  are  now  in  full 
bloom.  1  grew  some  In  pots  this  year,  and  they 
were  moat  nseful  for  room  decoration  and  in  the 
greenboase.  This  Lily  does  not  seem  to  liave  the 
objection  to  removal  which  is  common  to  many  of 
the  tribe.  Tfaey  are  evidently  grown  largely  in 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  th^  will  Sower 
profusely  the  season  after  th^  an  imported. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  many  lilios.  nrhape 
the  old  Madonna  Lily  comes  nearest  to  it 
in  this  respect.  It  ia  wonderful  how  well 
imported  bnlbs  of  L.  candidum  will  flower  after 
their  removal.  Bat  I  eometlmes  think  it  la 
possible  that  it  is  on  account  of  depending  so 
much  on  imported  bulbs  that  we  hear  perpetually 
of  Lily  disease.  After  all,  home-grown  plants  are 
best,  and  it  is  in  some  cottage  garden  where  the 
owner  is  proud  of  his  Madonna  Lilies  that  yon 
will  And  them  beat  grown  and  entirely  free  from 
disease.  They  are  bo  cheap,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  bay  the  bulbs  in  autamn,  and  for  forcing 
nothing  can  be  better  tban  imported  roots.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  the  bMutifid  L.  candidum  is 
the  best  of  all  our  hardy  Lilies,  but  it  Is  not  hi 
bloom  yet,  and  meanwhile  nmbellatam  Is  maUng 
a  great  show,  and  its  fine  orange  fiowers  are  very 
attractive.  L.  Hansoni  has  just  come  into  flower  here. 
Its  foliage  has  not  been  good  all  the  season ;  that 
may  be  on  aocount  of  the  dry  weather,  though  it 
has  been  well  watered,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
natarAl  condltlra.  Hansoni  is  more  pecaliar 
than  beaatttul,  not  having  the  graceful  dignity  of 


the  common  Maitagon.   But  the  thick  massive 
petals  are  very  striking,  and  the  colour  is  not  a 
common  one,  being  a  good  decided  yellow  with 
red  spots.    I  prefer  Lilies   which   are  either 
trumpet-shaped  or  else  more  completely  turned 
back  like  the  Martagon,  into  the  Turk's-oap  shape. 
In  this  respect  Hansoni  is  like  testaoeam,  which 
is  a  hybrid,  and,  therefore,  does  not  tarn  its 
petals  right  back  into  the  {dquant  ehape  of  the 
Martagon.   Nevertheless,  L.  teataceum  is  a  bean- 
ttful  Lily,  and   it   is   promising  well  here 
notwithstanding  the  weather,  bat  it  is  grow- 
ing in  semi-shade  and  it  bas  been  well  watered. 
The  Lily  which  has  suffered  most  with  me  from 
the  spring  droaght  is  pardalinum.  I  see  itissome- 
timea  called  the  Swamp  Lily,  so  we  can  scarcely 
be  surprised  at  its  resenting  the  dry  time  it  ha!s 
experienced.   But  it  aeems  to  have  an  insatiable 
desire  for  water,  and  yet  some  of  the  finest  plants 
I  have  seen  were  in  Sootiand  on  a  high  bank, 
where  I  ahould  have  thought  they  must  often  be 
dry.    They  were  folly  6  feet  lugh  then.  But 
Bootdh  air  is  damp  aiu  the  winters  are  Cerent 
from  ours.  L.  Thonberglannm  Is  already  in  flower, 
and  though  not  so  showy  as  nmbeUatnm  Van  Hoot- 
tei  and  Frinoe  of  Orange,  is  well  worth  growing. 
But  they  are  succeeded  l>y  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  oar  summer  Lilies — cbalcedonicam, 
which  some  people  call  the  scarlet  Martagon. 
This  Lily  Is  sud  to  ba  scarce ;  I  oannot  imagine 
why,  for  it  inoreases  r^dly,  and  wUI  grow  almost 
anywhere,  provided  it  Lb  partly  ahaded  and  has  suffi- 
cient moisture.   It  is  looking  remarkably  well  with 
me  this  year,  and  promises  to  flower  abundantly. 
I  often  come  across  it  in  old-fashioned  gardens, 
but  I  suppose  it  was  thrown  awar  from  our  large 
gardens  in  the  days  of  the  beddlng-oat  fever.  It 
u  certainly  one  of  the  best  ot  our  border  plants, 
though  it  oomea  at  the  time  ot  year  whan  it 
has  many  rivals.  I  have  moved  this  Uly  snooeas- 
fully  in  May  and  Jane,  and  being  oaief oUy  handled 
it  went  on  the  next  year  as  if  it  were  the  betterfor 
the  change — so  much  depends  on  the  way  In  which 
transplanting  is  done.   Some  people  lose  all  their 
Christmas  Bosee  in  the  attempt  to  move  them, 
while  others  will  transplant  them  wltliout  any 
loss.  The  great  thii^  is  to  do  it  aa  speedily  as 
possible,  to  give  jdeoty  ot  water,  and  prevent 
evaporatfon  aa  mnoh  aa  possible  tor  a  time  by 
oovering.  A  Glouobbtbbshibb  Pabsoh. 


another  fine,  tslher  dwarf  kind,  which  blooms  at 
the  «ame  time  aa  R.  WilsonL  It  makes  apreadioK 
growtii,  the  leaves  deep  green,  ovate  in  sbape,  and 
pointed,  whilst  the  flowera  are  of  a  rose  colour,  th« 
buds  deeper,  and  In  excellent  contrast.  The  yoong 
growth  is  of  quite  a  light  green,  and  this  tender 
shade  should  agree  with  the  darker  tone  of  the  older 
foliage.  We  see  little  of  such  charming  Rhodo- 
dendrons as  these  in  gardens,  but  they  an  worth 
planting  well,  being  quite  dlstinot  from  the  Unds 
one  sees  in  parks  and  other  places. 

Hargnerites  in  pota.— These  are  remarkably 
well  grown  by  many  of  the  lanje  trade  growm 
who  s«nd  them  to  market,  the  plants  being,  ss  a 
rale,  extremely  dwarf,  ai^  with  a  profusion  of 
bloMn  upon  them.  These  plants  when  chaogiDg 
hands  will  be  found  to  take  an  almost  on- 
limited  supply  of  water.  Without  this  ^ey  will 
quickly  decline  in  vigour,  then  the  fly  that  is  so 
troublesome  to  them  will  still  farther  gain  ground, 
and  eventually  give  the  finishing  touch  towards 
extermination.  If  such  plants  can  be  so  arrauged 
as  to  have  a  saooer  under  Uiem,  they  will  ba 
all  the  safer  in  this  respect.  Potted  on  and  well 
cared  fOT,  the  planu  irill  oontinue  tor  some  years 
in  a  good  state,  old  ones  flowering  equally  as 
well  as  younger  ones.  As  specimens  of  5  feet  and 
6  feet  throagh  and  somewhat  less  in  height  they 
are  striking  subjects  for  any  purpose  where  it  is 
possible  to  ase  them,  whilst  they  will  yield  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  flowers  daring  the  season.  It  is 
a  pity  that  a  yellow  variety  cannot  be  obtidned 
with  as  good  a  habit  as  that  possessed  the  best 
types  <a  the  white  form.  As  it  is,  Uie  yeQow  forms 
always  seem  to  ran  up  tall  and  legsy.— ObowbBi 


Trillium  nandifloram  at  home.— This  was 
in  full  bloom  here  ten  days  ago.  The  wooda  were 
white  with  the  flowers  of  this  plant.  I  think 
someone  described  the  flowers  as  transient,  but 
they  are  not  so  here.  I  am  confident  the  indi- 
vidual who  gave  it  as  hia  opinion  that  T.  grandi- 
flomm  m&jns  is  bat  a  large  form  of  the  ordinary 
plant  from  a  large  bulb  or  root  was  correct  in  hia 
estimate.  In  these  days  of  competition  among 
florists  little  is  required  to  constitate  a  new  variety. 
Both  Trillium  erectnm  and  T.  grandiflorum  are 
growing  dose  together,  and  both  are  In  bloom 
under  a  window  facing  the  north-west  and  In 
the  heaviest  soils,  vrith  clay  underneath  and 
not  far  down.  Here  the  Hepatica,  llarella, 
Asaxum  canadense,  and  various  wildings  live 
amicably  in  company  with  a  hybrid  (?)  Clematis 
and  other  garden  fiowers.  I  have  found  TriUium 
grandifloram  growing  in  almost  clear  leaf-mould 
and  also  in  very  sandy  soil,  thriving  in  both  states. 
The  flowers  vary  greatly  in  size,  large  roots  send- 
ing up  immense  blooms.— Blibabbth  Luhby, 
Hooiick,  New  York,  May  30. 

Two  Bliododendroiu  of  neat  beauty,  and  in 
fall  beauty  In  the  early  days  ot  June,  are  B.  WUsoni 
and  B.  myrtlfoUum,  whi<m  are  not  seen  so  often 
in  gardens  as  one  might  expect  from  their  distinct 
and  handsome  aspect.  R.  Wilsoni  makes  a 
charming  busb,  comparatively  dwarf,  hardy,  and 
very  free.  The  leaves  are  abundant,  narrow, 
pointed  and  deep  green  in  colour;  the  flowers 
rich  rose,  small  individually,  but  freely  produced. 
When  in  full  l)eauty  this  hardy  Rbododen^n 
is  cmispicaoas,  and  it  may  be  used  to  form 
a  bold  group  in  Che  garden.   B.  myrttfoUam  is 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  814 

CLERODENDRON  TRICHOIOMUM. 

(WIIH  A  COLOliRSD  PLATE.*)  \ 

This  beautiful  hardy  deciduous  shrub  is  i 
native  of  Japan,  and  although  it  has  been 
in  eultivation  for  many  years  at  Kcv  uid  at 
Messrs.  Veitch'a  Coombe  AVood  Kursery,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  its  merits 
deserve.  No  doubt  tho  accompanying 
coloured  plate  will  cause  it  to  be  more  gene- 
rally grown.  In  dry  sandy  soil  the  long- 
stalkeii,  much-branched  cymes  are  compara- 
tively few-flowered,  but  in  rich  moist  ground 
they  attain  a  length  of  more  tlion  a  iooi. 
The  late  J.  van  Volxem  has  put  on  record 
the  fact  that  ia  Northern  Nippon,  very  high 
up  the  mountains^  among  the  Leeches,  he 
has  found  it  with  panicles  18  inches  or  luoie 
long.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  in  Uie 
south  of  England  at  any  late,  and  attains 
a  height  of  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  It  is 
very  readily  propagated  by  means  of  root 
cuttings,  each  piece  about  the  thickness  of  a 
pencil  and  a  couple  of  inches  in  length  being 
almost  certain  to  develop  into  a  plant ;  it 
also  suckers  readily,  and  can  be  increaseil  in 
this  way.  To  midce  a  good  budi,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  constantly  remove  tiie 
suckers  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground. 
The  flowers  are  produced  freely  in  autumn. 

Clerodendron  fatidum  is  the  only  other 
B])eci<-*s  of  the  genua  which  can  be  grown  in 
the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 


•  Drawn  for  Ths  Gabden  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nurjerj  at  Coombe  Wood  by  Qertrude  .BunUtoo. 
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ami  even  then  it  requires  a  sheltered  position 
iit  the  foot  of  a  wall.  It  is  often  killi»d  back, 
but  suckets  are  freely  proJuced,  yrow  3  fiiet 
or  4  feet  in  hei!,'lit,  and  bear  at  their  tips 
compact  heads  of  deep  l)right  lilac  flowers. 
The  specific  name  is  sliglitly  misleading,  as 
the  flowers  are  fra^^rant  rather  than  fcctid. 
It  ia  a  native  of  North  China,  and  was  first 
introduced  to  cultivation  by  liobert  Fortune. 
In  same  boi^ks  it  is  called  C.  Bungei,  in 
houour  of  the  botanist  who  first  discovered 
and  deicribed  it.  C.  Bungei  is  worth  gi-ow- 
ing  as  a  pot  jilant  for  cool  conservatory 
decoration.  G.  Nicholson. 


The  Week's  Work. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  high  temperature  has  caused  the  insect  peats 
to  become  very  lively,  and  constant  watchfulness 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  thoroughly  clean 
and  in  a  healthy  growiog  condition.  It  is  the 
greatest  error  to  repot  or  even  surface-dress 
Orchids  that  have  Insect  pests  upon  them,  or  even 
dirty  leaves.  Plants  that  are  not  syringed  do  in 
time  gather  a  thin  coating  of  impalpable  dust, 
more  especially  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  ;  this  if  not  removed  is  to  a  certain  extent 
injurious,  preventing  the  leaves  from  performing 
their  proper  functions.  I  make  it  a  point  to  go 
over  every  le^  wiUi  a  moist  sponge  to  thoroughly 
clear  the  plants  from  dust  and  other  impurities. 
I  use  rain  water  about  milk-warm  with  a  little 
soft  soap  dissolved  in  it.  In  moving  and  re-arrang- 
ing the  plants,  see  that  each  individual  specimen 
is  placed  where  it  has  sufficient  space  to  develop 
healthy  growth.  I  think  It  has  previously  been 
remarksdthat  the  taller  growing  Laalias,  such  as 
L.  porpurata,  h.  elegans,  and  other  varieties  and 
species  of  these  tjpes,  should  be  removed  further 
from  the  glass  roof.  Tbey  do  better  upon  the 
centre  stage  if  there  is  one,  and  al!  the  smaller 
growing  species  should  be  arranged  on  the  side 
stages,  a  few  of  the  L.  puraila  section  being 
suspended  from  the  glass  roof  in  baskets.  All 
those  not  repotted  should  be  top-dressed.  In 
every  collection,  however  well  it  mi^  be  grown, 
there  are  always  some  sickly  specimens,  and  the 
best  advice  to  give  when  the  common  plants  that 
can  be  obtained  at  a  very  cheap  rate  become  sickly 
ia  to  throw  them  away,  and  purchase  healthy 
specimens  recently  imported.  Who  would  care 
to  spend  time  coddling  plants  in  ba-1  health  of 
Boch  things  as  Cattleya  Mossias.  C.  Mendeli,  C 
TrianiB,  and  others  ?  Recently  imported  phuits 
are  best,  and  I  think  it  is  better  to  purohase 
them  after  they  have  become  established.  I 
know  amateurs  who  purchase  Orchids  jast  as 
they  arrive  from  abroad,  and  those  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  culture  of  Buoh,  would  do  well 
to  let  the  importers  start  them  ;  by  doing  so  they 
would  save  themselves  much  anxiety  as  to  whether 
the  plants  will  recover  from  the  effects  of  their 
journey  ;  moreover,  much  time  is  ^ned.  Others 
push  their  imported  plants  together  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner,  where  they  cannot  be 
well  attended  to,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  they 
never  have  the  chance  to  make  a  good  start  I 
often  purchase  imported  plants,  and  take  a  pride 
always  in  taking  great  care  of  them.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  clean  them  thoroughly 
putting  them  into  flower-pots  or  baskets  at 
once.  Here,  again,  cleanliness  is  requisite.  It  Is 
best  to  use  the  broken  pots  obtained  from  the  pot- 
crocks  are  nsed,  wash  them  first 
and  allow  them  to  dry  before  being  used.  The 
plants  are  also  placed  in  a  good  position,  and  at 
flret  extra  shade  is  used  and  not  too  much  air 
admitted.  With  care  nearly  all  these  plants  will 
succeed  and  become  established  in  leas  than  twelve 
months.   In  repotting  established  plants,  it  is 


almost  impossible  to  avoid  dealing  iriih  sickly 
specimens.  The  sickly  and  weakly  plants  should 
he  placed  together  where  they  can  receive  special 
attention,  for  it  is  only  by  great  ,care  in  watering, 
shading,  &o.,  that  they  are  Okely  to  get  into  good 
condition  again.  Do  not  give  much  water  and  pat 
extra  shading  over  them  in  hot  weather. 

In  the  case  of  neglected  Otobids,  that  is.  those 
that  have  been  allowed  for  years  to  grow  in  the 
pots  until  the  entire  mass  of  comp3st  has  become 
reduced  to  a  fine  black  powder,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  wash  the  sour  stuff  entirely 
from  the  roots  before  repotting  them.  Plants 
that  have  to  go  through  this  process  need 
the  same  after-treatment  as  those  which  ap- 
pear sickly;  such  plants  may  also  be  better  re- 
potted into  small  pots  instead  of  large  ones.  Keep 
^be  plants  well  up,  work  the  peat.  Sphagnum, &c., 
well  in  amongst  the  roots,  and  m^e  the  plants 
secure  by  placing  one  or  more  sticks  to  them. 
Placing  sticks  to  the  plants  is  a  necessary  evil,  aud 
th^  shonid  not  be  used  if  they  can  be  done  with- 
ont,  bat  tall-growing  Orchids  with  few  roots  cannot 
be  made  to  stand  firmly  without  them.  An  over- 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots  would  probably  kill 
such  plants.  Water  very  sparingly  until  it  is  seen 
the  new  roots  are  running  freely.  By  maintaining 
a  moist  atmosphere  and  the  temperature  quite  up 
to  the  average,  the  plants  will  root  more  freely 
where  the  ventilators  are  not  kept  very  close.  In 
the  daytime  keep  all  the  side  ventilators  shut  and 
the  top  only  open,  it  not  being  well  to  allow  the 
heated  and  dry  outside  afr  to  rush  through  amongst 
the  plants.  On  close  days  with  a  moist  atmosphere 
out^de,  more  air  might  ba  admitted,  On  mild 
calm  nights  admit  a  little  air  all  night  at  the  side 
as  well  as  at  the  top  of  the  houses.  If  the  Angu- 
loas  have  not  been  repotted,  see  that  they  are 
done,  and  be  careful  to  sponge  the  leaves  well 
before  doing  so.  The  large  Sower-pots  for  these 
may  be  halt  full  of  drainage  and  the  smaller  ones 
ahoat  one-third  ;  equal  parts  of  good  peat  and  fresh  ' 
Sphegnnm  answer  admirably  for  them.  The 
leaves  of  these  plants  are  very  thin  and  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  If  this  weather 
continues,  not  much  heat  will  be  required  from 
the  hot-TOter  pipes ;  even  in  the  warmest  house 
they  need  not  be  more  than  milk-warm  ;  and  but 
for  the  flowers  damjdng,  the  heating  apparatus 
would  not  be  required  either  in  the  Cattleya  or  cool 
hoase.  J.  Douqlas. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CoLEWOBTS. — Some  of  the  smaller  varieties  of 
Cabbage  are  often  classed  as  Coleworts,  but  of  the 
true  Coleworts  there  are  two  kinds,  the  Hardy 
Green  and  the  Rosette  Colewort,  the  latter  being 
the  better  for  general  use.  A  sowing  shonid  be 
made  now,  and  another  a  fortnight  later  for  late 
use.  Raise  the  plants  on  good  groand,  so  as  to 
grow  quickly  out  of  the  seed-leaf  stage.  The  seed 
is  best  sown  in  drills,  these  being  well  moistened 
overnight.  Coleworts  follow  well  after  early 
Peas  or  Potatoes,  all  the  preparation  needed  being 
to  clearoCE  the  weeds  and  level  the  soil  down  with 
a  heavy  hoe.  If  the  soil  shonid  be  hard  and  poor, 
then  fork  in  a  dressing  of  manure. 

Celebiac— Directly  the  plants  are  large  enough 
they  must  be  set  oat.  The  conditions  under  which 
Celeriac  thrives  best  are  where  the  soil  is  rich, 
sandy,  but  yet  somewhat  firm.  Where  the  soil  is 
of  a  heavy  nature  it  should  be  improved  by  either 
adding  lighter  soil  or  burned  refuse  and  sand. 
Celeriac.  unlike  Celery,  must  be  planted  on  the 
level.  When  ready  for  planting,  each  plant  as  it 
is  taken  np  most  have  every  vestige  of  sncker 
growth  removed,  or  the  result  will  oe  a  divided 
root-stock  instead  of  one  large  central  root.  In 
planting,  the  base  only  of  the  plant  must  rest 
upon  the  surface,  but  it  mast  be  fixed  firmly. 
Arrange  the  plants  15  inches  apart,  afterwards 
giving  a  thorough  watering ;  in  fact^  throughout 
the  season  water  must  be  applied  ooploasly.  After 
the  plants  are  established  it  is  advisaUe  to  go 
over  them  and  press  the  soil  about  the  base,  this 


checking  the  snckers,  which,  should  any  tppoKt, 
must  be  promptly  removed. 

Endivb.— This  is  quite  eariy  enough  for  the  first 
sowing  of  Endive,  as  with  a  good  supply  of  Let- 
tuce on  hand.  Endive  is  not  needed.  The  soil  must 
be  rich  and  the  site  well  open  to  the  sun,  as  then 
the  growth  made  will  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  when  the  plants  are  crowded  up  In  a  shaded 
part  of  the  garden.  On  heavy  clay  soils  the  sow- 
ings are  best  made  on  sloping  borders.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  must  be 
thinned  out,  these  coming  in  for  transplanting. 
Of  varieties,  the  Round-leaved  Batavian  is  the 
best,  but  the  Green  Curled  is  also  good,  it  coming 
in  very  useful  for  garnishing. 

Cgleby  FLr. — If  onoe  this  is  allowed  to  have  a 
firm  footing.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  It  can  be 
eradicated.  Do  not  wait  until  the  plants  are  badly 
affected  before  applying  a  remedy,  but  at  once 
lightly  dust  over  with  soot,  this  being  best  per- 
formed in  the  early  morning  whilst  the  foliage  is 
wet  with  dew.  Whenever  it  has  been  washed  off 
by  rain,  dust  over  again  at  once.  It  is  the  larvae 
of  the  Celery  Sy  which  do  the  mischief,  and  it  is 
to  prevent  the  female  fly  from  depositing  her  eggs 
that  the  plants  must  be  made  distastefaL  Directly 
any  of  the  leaf-mining  grubs  are  seen  at  work, 
they  should  be  crashed  between  the  finger  ai^ 
thumb,  or  the  small  portions  picked  off  and  burnt. 

Young  Cabbots. — Where  these  are  in  demand 
in  a  young  and  tender  state,  make  another 
sowing  of  Early  Nantes  or  any  small-growing 
variety. 

FARSLBr.  —  Although  Parsley  seed  has  ger- 
minated well,  the  seedlings  have  not  yet  made 
much  headway  on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  As 
growth  will  now  be  rapid,  take  the  opportntdty  of 
thinning  out  the  seedlings  where  at  all  crowded, 
as  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
produce  from  plants  which  have  ample  room  for 
growth  compared  with  those  which  are  straggling 
for  existence  through  being  crowded  up.  The 
thinnings  may  be  transplanted,  these  forming  good 
crowns  for  winter.  Vixat  firmly  and  water  till 
eitablished.  Arrange  the  planta  so  that  they 
may  be  covered  in  the  winter.  If  the  Parsley  does 
not  thrive  well,  either  apply  a  dressing  of  lime 
or,  better  still,  a  little  superphosphate,  sprink- 
ling it  between  the  rows,  afterwards  lightly  raking 
it  or  hoeing  it  in.  If  the  soil  is  loose,  lightly  tread 
it,  fixing  the  crowns  well  with  the  foot. 

A.  Young. 


FRUIT  HOinSEB. 

Melons  in  housbs.— Plenty  of  snnshine  salts 
these  well,  and  as  yet  there  has  not  been  much 
trouble  either  as  regards  cracking  of  the  fruits  or 
the  more  serious  evil  of  canker  in  the  stems. 
Should,  however,  there  be  a  sadden  change  from 
clear  weather  to  dull,  muggy  or  wet  dajys,  then  the 
chances  are  one  or  both  of  the  evils  may  have  to 
be  met.  All  the  while  the  bright  weather  lasts  an 
immense  quantity  of  moisture  is  given  off  by  the 
leaves,  but  directly  there  is  a  check  to  this  tran- 
spiration, the  excess  moisture  becomes  a  source  of 
danger.  In  dull,  showery  weather,  therefore,  fire- 
heat  ought  to  be  freely  turned  on,  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere maintained,  a  chink  of  top  air  be  constantly 
left  on,  and  less  water  applied  to  the  roots.  This 
will  prevent  the  fruit  of  most  varieties  from  crack- 
ing badly  before  it  is  ripe,  bat  in  the  case  of  Hy- 
brid Cashmere,  Longleat  Perfection,  Eastnor 
Castle,  and  tiie  old  Victory  of  Bath  even  this 
treatment  may  not  prevent  cracking.  When  this 
is  the  case,  cnt  the  fruit  when  it  is  changing 
colonr  or  directly  cracking  commences,  and  ripen 
on  a  dry  shelf  in  heat.  Canker  at  the  collar  of 
the  plants  should  always  be  anticipated  by  rather 
high  planting  and  by  the  early  removal  of  side 
shoots,  leaving  them  till  they  have  to  be  cut  out  in- 
viting a  decay  of  stems,  if  not  exactly  canker. 
For  the  same  reason  the  primary  ieaves  should  be 

the  best  preventives  of  oanker  at  the  oolluu  the 
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keeping  of  the  boH  round  the  latter  oonBtantly  dry. 
Sboald  oaafcer  oommeDce  ia  spite  of  tbera  preoao- 
tloni,  the  affected  part  oi^ht  to  be  lomped  clean 
with  a  kiUfe  and  the  wound  then  drewed  with 
caoBlio  lime.  Failing  the  latter,  ase  Portland 
cement,  this  also  dryl^  the  wound  snfficlently  for 
it  to  heal  over  properly.  Band,  scot,  or  sulphur  are 
limply  oseless  as  a  dressing,  and  may  esdly  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Fbedikg  fbditikg  plakts.— Helens  are  cot 
anfreqaently  given  less  water  than  Coonmbers. 
when  In  reality,  not  being  shaded  in  any  way,  they 
actoally  require  more.  They  also  need  qnite  as 
much,  if  not  more,  feeding  at  the  roots,  an  iosnffi' 
ciency  of  manorial  elements  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal caases  of  a  difficolty  bcdng  experienced  in 
effecting  a  good  set  of  fmit.  Wnat  they  want  ia 
a  good  sapplj  of  qaickly  solnble  food  in  which 
phosphate  of  lime  plays  a  leading  part.  Uany  of 
the  special  manures  are  not  quick  enough  in  action, 
and,  all  things  considered,  nothing  for  Melons 
eqaals  pnlverised  night  soil.  If  this  Is  mixed  In 
the  second  addition  of  soil,  or  even  disposed  well 
below  the  first  lidge,  more  being  sapplied  mixed 
with  the  topdreseiogs  given  when  the  plwits  reach 
the  zoof,  the  roots  wul  find  it  oni  before  the 
fiowering  stage  is  reached.  As  a  oonseqnenoe,  and 
always  provided  there  has  been  no  stint  of  water, 
the  fmit  will  set  in  snooession,  some  being  near 
the  sise  of  Peaches  before  the  others  are  larger 
than  Cherries ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  half-starved 
plants,  the  crop  most  be  nearly  all  set  on  the  same 
day,  or  some  of  tiie  fmit  will  fiul  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rest  and  change  coloor  aooordiogfy.  SUling 
night  soil,  ose  snperpbosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate 
of  soda  in  eqnal  proportions,  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
water  and  thoroagbly  dissolved  before  being  ap- 
plied answering  well.  Peruvian  gnano,  if  good 
and  Died  at  a  similar  rate  and  in  the  same  manner, 
is  also  a  good,  qnick-scting  manore,  bat  none  of 
them  eqnus  night  soil.  Keeping  the  roots  active 
hf  means  of  addlUons  of  fresh  soil  to  the  sides 
principally  of  the  old  ridges,  never  allowing  any 
part  of  the  heap,  other  than  aboat  the  collars  of 
the  plants,  to  become  dry,  are  caltaral  details  that 
ought  to  be  complied  with  by  those  who  wish  to 
grow  Melons  of  good  size  and  superior  qaallty. 
Kotbing  In  the  shape  of  diying  off  at  the  roots 
should  be  practised  unless  amtdntely  neoessary  to 
prermt  cracking,  and  then  In  the  case  of  the  latest 
nnlt  m  the  plants  only. 

SUGOBSSIOVAL   AHD    UTB    KELONS.  —  Good 

plants  pnt  out  now  on  a  ridge  of  strong  loamy 
soil  ^hoald  prod  ace  ripe  fruit  abont  the  middle 
of  August,  and  it  asoally  pays  better  to  do  this 
than  attempt  taking  a  second  crop  from  plants 
b^ng  cleared  early  of  fmit.  Dispose  them  2  feet 
or  lather  lees  apart,  remove  all  aide  shoots  as  &st 
as  they  show  till  the  trellis  is  reached,  after  which 
lay  in  the  best  placed  of  them  that  form  on  the 
sull  advancing  leading  growth,  and  stop  the  latter 
when  about  three  parts  up  the  roof.  The  aide 
shoots  should  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf  beyond 
the  female  fiowers  and  the  latter  be  duly  fertilised. 
Two,  or  at  the  most  three  fruits,  are  enough 
for  each  plant  to  produce,  especially  If  superior 
Urn  and  quality  are  desired.  Therefore,  select  the 
best  formed  fmit  and  early  cot  away  the  rest. 
The  frait-producing  joint  shoQld  be  tied  to  the 
trellis  with  stont  raffia,  and  this  being  done,  no 
further  supports  will  be  needed  for  the  Melons 
till  a  short  time  before  they  are  ripe.  Thos  left 
alone  they  will  not  be  dlsflgored  in  any  way,  and 
the  simplest  anppotta,  or  say  a  few  strips  of 
raffia  or  lengths  of  string,  an  sufficient  to  keep  the 
fmit  from  breaking  away.  Yety  little  if  any  over- 
head syringing  Is  needed  by  Melons,  and*  ought 
certainly  to  cease  on  the  least  signs  of  decay  at 
the  joints  or  canker  at  the  collar.  Sow  more  seed 
at  once  if  a  later  supply  of  fruit  is  needed. 

Strawbbbbibs  in  pots. — Runners  are  not  very 
:^entifal  this  season,  but  the  fmit  being  cleared 
off  eariy  will  give  a  good  opportnnl^  for  taking 
good  care  of  all  that  are  formed.  Those  who  have 
a  good  supply  of  last  year's  ranoers  in  nursery 
bus  will  do  well  to  lift  and  pot  these  In  quantity, 
that  is,  supposing  th^are  of  the  right  varieties 
for  pot  culture.  Give  them  a  good  watering  a  few 


hours  before  lifting  them,  and  do  not  save  a  large 
ball  of  garden  soil  abont  the  recto.  Stmwberries 
shoold  have  clean,  well-drained  pote— the  6-Inoh 
sise  being  most  preferred— and  a  stmng  loamy 
soil,  to  which  t>one-meal  has  been  adden  at  the 
rate  of  a  10-lnch  potful  to  one  barrowload  of  toll, 
some  half-inoh  bones  also  being  placed  over  the 
drainage  crooks.  They  ought  always  to  be  potted 
firmly  and  shonld  be  set  oat  neatly  in  a  sunny 
position  and  on  an  ash-covered  bottom.  The  young 
plants  to  be  layered  should  not  be  allowed  to  form 
and  periiaps  lose  thetr  first  roots  before  it  is  done, 
and  the  plan  of  layering  direct  into  fmiting  pots, 
firmly  filled  with  compost  as  just  advised,  saves 
labour  and  answers  well.  If  they  are  first  layered 
into  small  pots,  use  the  3-inch  size  and  good  soil. 
The  plan  of  distributing  a  layer  2  inches  thick  of 
fresh,  falily  rich,  fine  soil  between  the  rows  and 
layering  into  this  is  to  be  reoommended,  espe- 
ciallj  where  large  nambers  of  plaotB  are  reqoirod 
for  the  borders  as  well  as  for  tbe  poto.  The  plants 
may  be  fastened  down  either  with  stones  or  pegs, 
snd,  b^ng  kept  uniformly  moist,  can  soon  be 
lifted  in  a  strmgly-rcoted  state. 

Fragtioal. 


PLANT  HOUSXa 

Caupanula  ptkahidalib.— Those  who  lue  grow- 
ing this  fine  old-faahiimed  fiower  in  pots  will  do 
well  to  pay  good  attention  to  the  plants  now.  The 
two-year-old  plants  which  did  not  flower  last 
season  will  make  fine  [dants  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
I  potted  the  larger  of  these  towards  the  end  of 
last  summer  into  12-inch  pote,  just  In  time  for 
them  to  become  well  rooted  before  tbe  winter  set 
in.  Those  treated  in  this  way  have  made  much 
the  best  plants,  tbe  largest  having  as  many  as 
eighteen  strong  sf^kes  upon  them,  tbe  f orwardest 
of  which  are  now  showing  their  flower-buds. 
Others  potted  on  this  past  spring  have  made  good 
progress,  but  not  to  such  an  extent.  The  flower- 
spikes  of  these  also  are  strong,  but  there  are  not 
so  many  of  them  to  each  plant.  All  these  plants 
are  now  being  treated  liberally  with  manure  water, 
it  being  the  time  when  snoh  toeatment  is,  I  con- 
sider, the  most  beneficial  in  every  way.  I  have 
found,  however,  that  it  does  not  answer  to  render 
the  soil  sodden  vtrith  water;  this  Campanula  will 
not  take,  comparatively  speaking,  so  mach  water 
as  the  ChrysaDtbemnm  and  other  fast-growing 
plants.  On  tbe  other  band,  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  suffer  at  ai^  time.  Ours  are  now 
fully  exposed  upon  an  ash  border,  standing  a  good 
distance  apart,  for  light  and  air  are  most  essen- 
tial towaras  securing  a  sturdy  and  compact 
growth.  They  have  been  staked  for  saifety 
some  weeks  [«st,  all  that  is  now  needful 
being  additional  ties  as  growth  progresses.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  house  any  antil  a  fair 
namber  of  flowers  is  open ;  then  even  it  Is  not 
necessary  if  a  better  use  can  be  made  of  them 
out  of  doors.  Plants  for  next  year's  flowering  arc 
now  in  8^-inoh  pots  and  fairly  well  rooted  therein ; 
the  best  will,  as  last  season,  bo  shifted  again  later 
on.  A  few  of  these  are  showing  for  flower,  bat  all 
they  «trill  do  is  to  perfect  one  spike  each,  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  never  being  so  fine  even  as  on 
the  older  plants.  Snob  sto^  shonld  now  tM  In  as 
exposed  a  position  as  posrible,  being  treated 
liberally,  as  In  the  case  of  the  flowering  stock,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent,  with  any  stimulant.  The 
third  size,  or  this  year's  seedlings,  are  not  large 
enough  yet  to  prick  off  from  the  seed  boxes,  but 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  this  will  be  done, 
they  being  eventually  wintered  either  In  S-lnoh  or 
4-inch  poto.  We  were  rather  later  than  nsaal  this 
season  in  sowing ;  still  there  is  time  to  get  a  good 
plant  by  the  late  autumn.  Those  who  may  not 
have  raised  any  aeedlings,  but  who  do  possess 
flowering  plants,  can  propagate  from  tbe  roots  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  bloom,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  Seakale  by  eets.  I  have 
never  resorted  to  this  method,  but  I  know  other 
gardeners  who  have  done  it  regularly  with  success. 
Fortunately,  no  insects  tronUe&eseidanta  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  therefore,  theyateall  tbe  more  welcome  where 
the  accommodation  is  in  a  measure  limited.  Good 


sound  loam,  wlEh  road-scrapings  or  sand  and  a 
little  lime  rabble,  will  make  an  exoelloit  compost 
for  them.  Other  aorta  of  Camsannlas  can  be 
grown  most  aoocessfally  in  pote,  out  with  these  a 
more  rough-and-ready  course  can  be  resorted  to 
with  safely.  For  instance,  Campanula  Medium 
calycanthema,  sown  last  July  and  pricked  off  later 
on  in  the  open  border,  has  now  made  fine  plants, 
rally  a  few  showing  for  flower  amongst  them.  I 
intend  to  lift  soma  of  these  shortly  with  a  good 
ball  and  pot  them  into  7-inoh  or  8-lnob  pots. 
Then  they  will  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in 
the  open,  remaining  there  antll  next  spring,  when 
another  shift  will  be  given  tbem.  These  will  do 
in  any  ordinarr  garden  soil,  but  it  is  best  to  give 
them  as  good  loam  as  can  be  spared.  Those  who 
have  a  lot  of  glass  to  keep  g»  in  the  sommor  will 
do  well  to  look  after  this  Und  of  Campanola  also. 
Mr.  Wythes  has  fouztd  it  extremdy  useful  in  the 
large  conservatories  at  Syon  House. 

Francca  ramosa  is  another  most  serviceable  pot 
plant  for  July  and  August.  I  do  not,  however, 
find  it  quite  so  hardy  as  the  first  named  Cam- 
panula. Flowering  plants  of  this  should  be  treated 
generously  now  they  are  pushing  up  their  spikes 
and  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  place  them  in  a  cod, 
airy  greeDhonse  as  socm  as  there  it  room,  if  op  to 
now  they  have  been  standing  outside,  since  danger 
from  sharp  froets  has  passed  by.  Last  year's  seed- 
lings should  now  be  given  a  shift  if  not  already 
done ;  these  will  then  make  fine  plants  next  sea- 
son. If  seed  has  not  been  sown  it  Is  not  vet  really 
too  late,  bat«  of  ooQzie,  the  jdaots  wonld  be  rather 
sma'l  to  winter.  If  sown  early,  however,  do  not 
let  the  young  stock  receive  a  check ;  these  will  do 
well  in  3-inch  pots  until  next  spring.  CnttJngs  also 
can  be  strack  with  oaref  al  attention  siogly  ln2^inoh 
pots  in  sandy  soil  and  not  any  excess  of  moiston. 
Cuttings  taken  now  of  Pyrethnun  aUginosam,  a 
fine  hardy  autumn  flower,  will  supfdy  most  useful 
material  In  October.  Tbe  time  to  t^  these  cnt- 
tinga  is  when  the  pdnta  of  the  shoots  have  brt^en 
out  into  a  cluster  of  young  ones,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  Chrysanthemums.  Placed  under  glass  in  a  oold 
frame  they  will  soon  strike  root,  when  they  can  be 
gradually  hardened  off.  Of  annuals  note  shonld 
be  made  of  the  Asters,  and  some  be  secured  where 
needful  before  all  are  planted  out  in  tbe  borders. 
After  potting  these,  th^y  cwi  be  plunged  below  the 
rims  of  the  pots,  three  ^nta  in  a  6-inoh  pot  being 
a  good  plan  to  adopt  Other  hardy  flowers  ,oould 
be  noted  which  with  the  foregoing  are  invalaable, 
where  a  supply  has  to  be  maintained  without  ade- 
quate means  of  providing  the  same,  aaiongat  tender 
greenhouse  plants  that  take  mora  valuable  room  in 
storing.  Jahks  Hunaox. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 

GROWING  STRAWBERRIES. 
To  TUB  Editob  ov  Ths  Gakdkh. 
SiH— For  some  time  past  fruit  growing  has 
been  advocated  as  an  adjunct  to  ordinary  fann- 
ing (whore  the  land  is  suitable),  and  in  place  of 
many  of  tiie  crops  grown  in  ^otment  gardens 
as  more  profitable.  I  am  trying  it  on  a  small 
scale  with  the  intention  of  greatly  extending  it. 
bob  b^Hre  doing  so  there  are  several  diffioultiM 
to  orereome— how  to  pack  the  fruit,  where  to 
■end  it,  Bupponng  that  your  supply  is  greater 
than  the  neuwt  town  can  take.  Yon  have  ad- 
vocated the  plan  and  taught  us  how  to  grow  the 
fruit ;  woiJd  you  or  some  of  your  readers  answer 
the  following  relating  to  Strawberries  which  I 
have  been  growing  I  Will  it  pay  to  pack  each 
fruit  in  leaves  and  small  boxes,  when  you  can 
gather  50  lb.  a  day  and  upwards  from  the  open 
ground  t  Shoold  fruit  be  consigned  to  a  market 
salesman,  leaving  it  to  him  to  dispoee  of  ?  Are 
the  Covent  Garden  prices  "  qJ^^^*^*?* 
I  London  PW^ftife^t^^eilW^'re 
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price  wholesale  to  the  grower  I  Any  hints  aa 
topaokii^,  dispoeingof  Stxawberries,  &c.,  will 
be  thankf oily  received. 

To  show  youjl  consider  myprospeots  of  fruit- 
growing safliciently  good  to  trouble  you  to  help 
me,  as  I  thiak  the  industry  might  be  entered 
upon  in  this  neighbourhood,  this  year  from 
250  old  plants  and  runners  I  have  gathered  220 
lbs.  of  Laxton's  Noble  and  finished  gathering 
June  3,  havinK  commenced  on  May  11.  On 
the  15th,  18  lb.— hffge,  well-coloured,  hand- 
some fruits— were  sent  to  a  salesman,  but  a  very 
poor  retom— 9d.  per  lb.  The  plants  are  grown 
m  an  open  field,  and  the  runners  were  put 
in  after  Potatoes  on  September  6,  1892-no 
manure,  mulching,  netting,  nor  watering. 
The  labour  has  been  very  littJe  on  them.  The 
hmd  ia  considered  to  be  worth  about  408.  or 
4oi.  an  acre,  being  Kraaa  land.  It  lies  to  the 
south  and  u  well  sheltend.  I  have  omitted  to 
uy  the  plot  of  land  is  planted  wiUi  seTonty 
dwarf  Apple  trees  two  years  old,  which  are 
doing  remarlubly  well.  How  would  my  earli- 
neas  com|)ue  with  well-known  distriots  for 
fmlt-growing  ?  So  mndi  depends  npon  tiuA. 

Pbopit  and  Loss  Aocoukt. 


'l^es.— I  ihOT^ 


To  reiit  and  Ulxcm 
one  quarter  of 

ail  acre   1 

Planting  runEcrs, 

two  dttJB   

Boeing  two  days 

Picting  the  frmt, 
pftckiognnd  send- 
into  the  town  at 
Id.  per  lb  


£  1.  d. 


S  0 


£  8.  d. 

By  40  lbs.  atl>d.  1  10  0 
By  180  lbs.  at  6d.  4  10  0 


Total 


18  4  I 
£8  14: 


Total 


£S  0  0 


Edgarlei/  Ifoiue,  Glaatonhitry, 


J.  A.  POBCH. 


Bed  apider  on  Oooaebeny  buthea.  — 
"  A.  D."  asks  Cp.  460)  for  a  cheap  and  effectual 
remedy  for  the  attadcs  of  roA  spider  on  Ooose- 
berry  bashes.  Here  an  espalier  trellis  covered 
with  choice  kinds  of  Gooseberriee  was  badly 
aUaoked  with  red  spider,  bet  not  the  same  insect 
that  attaoks  the  Vine,  a  much  larger  kind,  one 
easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  of  a  man  on  the 
wrong  side  of  fifty.  The  other  old  aoqoalntance  is 
not  so  easily  detected.  The  lower  part  of  the 
bashes  aaanmed  a  soorched-Ilke  appearance,  and  on 
examination  there  were  foond  myriads  of  spider 
completely  coverloK  the  nnder  side  of  the  leaves. 
The  boshes  were  effeetaally  wetted  with  Bentley's 
BOlable  paraffin,  using  half  a  |dnt  of  the  ndztnre  to 
a  three-gallon  can  of  water,  with  the  result 
that  the  next  morning  soaroely  a  spider  was  to  be 
found  with  any  life  left  In  it  Bush  trees  of 
Rivers*  Early  Prolific  Plam  covered  with  green 
aphis  have  been  syringed  with  the  same  mixtare, 
and  I  find  them  now  perfectly  clean.  Ur.  G. 
Wytiws  first  called  my  attention  to  this  insecticide 
in  the  pages  of  Thb  Gabdbn  as  an  effactaal 
remedy  for  American  blight,  and  I  have  proved 
it  worthy  of  his  recommendation.  If  clay  Is  re- 
daced  to  about  the  consistency  of  paint  by  mixing 
the  soluble  paraflSn  with  It,  and  applied  with  a 
brush  to  the  cankered  plaoee,  the  bUght  is  effee- 
taally destroyed,  and  it  is  also  perfectly  harmless 
to  the  trees.  Hy  previous  efforts  to  destroy  this 
most  destructive  insect  had  proved  the  remedy 
almost  as  bad  aa  the  dlaeaae.— Wx.  Allan,  Gvn- 
ton  Park. 

Oooaeberry  and  Oairant  bnahea.— Jadglog 
by  the  appearance  presented  jnst  now  of  the 
breadths  of  cattings  of  both  Gooseberries  and 
Carrants,  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a  grave 
dearth  of  yoong  plants  next  autumn.  I  saw 
some  of  these  a  few  days  since,  some  20,000  in 
all,  of  which  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  had  made 


growth,  the  rest  being  quite  dead.  I  was  assured 
that  In  maoij  dlstrlota  the  case  was  still  worse. 
That  being  so,  yoong  bashes  will  be  scarce  and 
highly  priced  next  autumn.  Then,  having  resard 
to  the  present  effects  of  the  drought  in  checking 
the  usual  summer  growth  and  in  developinR  spider, 
which  has  been  in  many  districts  terribly  destmc- 
tlve  to  the  leafage,  it  looks  a»  tf  it  would  be  diffi- 
colt  to  obtain  wood  next  winter  stout  enough  to 
make  decent  cuttings.  For  that  additional  reason 
there  may  be  Of  necessity  a  loll  in  the  supply  of 
bashes  for  a  year  or  two,  for  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  in  ordinary  seasons  r^sed  from  out- 
tiogs  and  planted  out,  especially  by  the  market 
trade.  In  spite  of  the  frosts,  dronght,  and  spider 
there  has  been  a  fair  crop  of  green  Gooseberries, 
which  have  sold  very  well.  Spider  does  not  seem 
to  respect  sorts,  but  has  served  all  alike.  The 
worst  is  now  done,  and  only  heavy  rains  will  serve 
to  resuscitate  the  bushes,  bat,  as  happens  after  a 
destructive  attack  of  caterpillar,  two  seasons  will 
be  needed  to  enable  the  boshes  to  regain  their 
original  fruitful  form. — ^A.  D. 

Tying'  np  bnnchea  of  Qrf^ea 
not  have  thought  that  there  were  two  opinions 
about  the  expediency  of  tying  up  the  shoulders 
and  parts  of  the  bunches  of  Grapes,  except,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  very  small  bunches.  Every 
bunch  beyond  half  a  pound  Is,  in  my  opinlmi.  Im- 
proved by  having  Its  two  uppermost  branches  tied 
op.  In  the  case  of  late  varieties,  such  as  Alicante, 
for  example,  I  do  not  see  bow  It  can  be  avoided, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  bat  to 
admit  air  amongst  the  berries  to  faoilitate  thdr 
keeptng  through  the  winter  mouths.  In  the  case 
of  Ores  GuOlaume,  I  have  at  the  present  time  at 
least  twenty  such  supports  to  one  banch  and  con- 
sider it  maoh  Improved  In  oonseqaenoe.  I  fall  to 
see  how  bnnohes  of  from  I  lb.  upwards  can  be  set 
off  to  the  best  advantage  without  such  suwKirts.  I 
never  experienced  any  diffioolty  in  removing  the 
ties  from  exhiUtlon  banofaes.  There  are  several 
methods  of  shouldering  practised,  bnt  In  my  opinion 
none  equals  that  of  using  narrow  pieces  of  bast 
made  secure  to  that  part  of  the  bunch  needing 
support  by  a  rather  wide  loop  formed  by  making  a 
doable  knot.  In  this  way  the  matting  Is  more 
easily  removed  with  the  point  of  the  Grape  scIb80|b 
than  if  it  were  tied  oloee  to  the  stem.  The  worst 
form -of  support  is  that  employed  by  some  per- 
sona, who  nse  builders*  laths  split  into  nar- 
row and  tUn  pieoea  about  3  inches  long  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  oat  in  V-shape  at  each  end. 
One  end  fits  on  to  the  main  stom  of  the  buntdi 
and  the  other  supports  the  shoulder.  These  slips 
of  wood  are  at  times  rather  difllcult  to  Insert 
without  cansiw  injozy  to  the  berries  by  rubbing 
tliem,  thus  spcnllng  the  Uoodl  In  tying  np  the 
shonklers  of  the  bunches,  some  Inexpraleiiced  per- 
sons are  apt  to  raise  them  above  the  level,  tbas 
lifting  the  point  much  higher  than  the  main  stem 
of  the  same  shoulder,  therefore  impeding  t^dl 
natural  flow  of  sap  to  that  part  of  the  bvnch/ 
— E.  M.  J 


FBUIT  V.  INSECTS. 

I  FKAE  I  live  in  a  less  favoured  disliict  than 
"A.  D."  as  regards  insect  pests  on  the  frait  trees. 
This,  however,  is  owing  perh^  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  excessive  dronght  we  have  here  experienced 
since  Uarch  3.  Since  that  time  we  have  registered 
but  0-79  inch  of  ndn,  this  quantity  having  fallen 
on  seven  days,  leaving  the  remaining  el^ty-five 
days  rainless.  Such  unseasonable  weather,  I  think. 
Is  all  against  fmit  ooltnre  generally  and  decidedly 
in  favoar  of  the  spread  of  Insect  pests.  I  never 
saw  the  Apple  and  Damson  trees  in  such  a  state 
from  the  attaoks  of  green,  brown  and  bhuik  ^bldes. 
In  many  casea  the  leavaa  are  quite  curled  np  all 
OTsr  the  trees.  The  aeoond-named  of  the  afdiides 
appears  to  be  the  most  common  on  the  Apple  trees. 
Except  In  the  case  of  small  trees,  hard  syringing 
is  out  of  the  question.  Black  fly  upon  the  Cherry 
trees  has  hean  plentiful,  but  in  the  case  of  these 
trees  we  can  cleanse  them,  as  th^  are  all  against 
walls,  wid  thns  easily  accessible  with  Insectiddea 


of  an  approved  kind.  Catendltars  have  done  bnt 
little  duDBge  as  compared  wuh  some  years.  The 
leaves  on  some  Apple  trees  were  riddled  early  in 
the  season,  and  so  were  some  of  the  frait  by  the 
same  insect.  Happily,  this  has  ceased  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  little  red  spider.  Gooseberry  bashes 
are  In  a  sad  plight  in  some  gardens,  being  entirely 
denuded  of  thcu  leaves.  It  is  not  only  tusseaaon'a 
crop  that  will  suffer,  it  Is  the  next  year's  also,  as 
without  auffloieat  foliage  the  tree  cannot  perform 
its  regular  f anction  of  forming  fralt-buda.  Cater- 
pillars  have  wroaght  much  mUchief  to  the  foliage. 
No  one  need  be  troubled  long  with  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar  if  he  will  bat  dost  the  parts  affected 
with  hellebore  powder,  afterwards  thoroughly 
washing  the  trees  with  (dear  water  to  deanae 
them  of  both  powder  and  inaeote.  Aithongh  red 
spider  bears — as  It  should  do  in  many  instances 
— the  blame  for  the  deplorable  appearance  of 
the  Gooseberry  trees,  I  am  positive  that  In  some 
cases  there  exists  a  great  mistake regardingthls pest. 
In  oar  case  many  of  the  trees  had  the  appearance 
of  being  spider-infested,  bat  upon  a  close  exami- 
nation I  failed  to  find  a  ringle  spider  on  maiqr 
trees.  The  cold  winds  expenraoed  jaat  at  the 
time  when  the  leaves  and  fruit  blooms  were  de- 
veloping should  be  blamed  for  the  unsatisfaotory 
state  of  the  trees.  The  growth  in  Its  tender  state 
was  crippled,  the  trees  receiving  a  severe  oheok, 
renderioig  growth  almost  nil  and  retarding  the 
full  development  of  the  leaves  also.  In  our  case  I 
at  once  thoroughly  soaked  the  soO  about  the  trees 
with  liquid  manure,  applying  a  heavy  mulching  of 
manure  afterwards.  The  leaves  were  also  tho- 
roughly  washed  with  clean  water  applied  with 
some  force  through  the  garden  engine.  The  re- 
sult of  this  treatment  has  been  to  give  us  an  un- 
diminished crop  of  fruit,  and  in  many  casea  a  fair 
promise  for  next  season's  supply  also. 

The  best  insecticide  that  I  have  used  is  one  of 
my  own  concoction,  a  slm^e  one,  and  certainly  an 
efBsaclouB  one.  I  place  a  2-lb.  parcel  of  tobacco 
paper  in  a  baoketful  of  hot  water,  pouring  off  the 
juice  as  the  water  becomes  charged  with  the 
nicotine,  refilling  the  pail  as  often  as  the  water  is 
discoloured  or  until  all  the  strength  is  extracted 
from  the  p^er ;  8  Iba.  of  aoft  soap  are  then  dis- 
solved In  hot  water  and  mixed  mth  the  tobacco 
water.  This  is  sulHoient  to  make  40  gallons  of 
insecticide.  I  apply  it  in  the  evening  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  80°  with  a  hand  syringe.  The  next 
morning  I  well  wash  the  trees  with  clear  water, 
and  find  but  few  of  the  enemy  left.  It  oannot  be 
said  that  Uie  remedy  hae  named  to  an  expensive 
one,  40  nUona  of  insectio^  oosting  but  3a.  I 
know  it  u  much  more  etBoacioaa  than  many  of  the 
highly  landed  remedies,  which  are,  I  fear,  got  np 
to  sell  only.— E.  H.  S, 

•  As  far  as  my  observations  have  gone 

regarding  the  attaolcs  of  insects  on  fruit  treei 
and  bashes,  they  have  not  been  nearly  so  pre- 
valent as  in  some  other  seasons,  the  exception 
being  red  Sfdder  on  the  Gooseberry  bashes,  and 
this  not  to  any  serious  extent.  According  to  re- 
ports in  some  other  parte  of  the  oonntiy,  cater- 
pUlan  have  been  committing  serions  depredations, 
so  we  must  consider  ourselves  fortunate.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  observations  of  "A.D.,"  "that 
had  all  the  insecticides  advertised  the  merits  attri- 
buted to  them,  harmful  Insects  would  era  now 
have  been  entirely  destrayed."  Bnt  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  and  after  experimenting 
with  several  I  am  falling  hack  on  some  of  the 
older  remedies.  For  green  and  black  a{diides  a  de- 
coction of  quassia  and  soft  soap  to  as  good  or 
better  than  some  of  the  more  expensive.  This 
season  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  use  a  special  In- 
seotiolde  upon  our  Peach  trees  on  open  walls. 
After  constant  appUoatlons  the  aphis  was  di- 
minished but  very  slowly,  but  on  resorting  to  my 
old  remedy  of  a  decoction  of  quassia  and  soft  soap 
a  clearance  was  soon  made.  I  think  much  may  be 
done  in  getting  rid  of  Insect  pests  by  winter  dress- 
ings. I  make  a  practice  of  syringing  all  wall  fruit 
trees  without  exception  with  petroleum  and  warm 
water,  with  a  little  soft  soap  added.  CaterpiUara 
are  the  worst  to  combat  with,  and,  as  stated  bj 
Mr.  Barren, hp^-pf5^^r 
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ospttoer,  of  ooane,  the  spraying  with  poisoootu 
compoandp,  and  which  man;r  people  do  cot  care  to 
xae.  Some  of  the  small  birds  are  good  friends  to 
the  fmit  growets  in  banting  after  caterpiUan.— 
A.  YODiro. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP. 

Oatbbbinq  has  now  fairly  commenoed  in  the 
home  ooanties.  and  abnndaiit  snniliea  have  been 
oomiDginfoi  serenl  weeks  past  from  the  warm 


Notkoclcena  diBtant. 


groond  of  Hampshire.  The  fact  that  really  good 
fmit  has  been  making  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  a  posnd  is  a 
proof  of  the  Inferior  qoality  of  oat-door  fmit 
generally.  It  coald  not  be  otherwise.  Rich  food 
and  sunshine  witboat  plenty  of  moistare  at  the 
roots  will  not  give  qoality.  The  maj(»i^  of  the 
field  crops  In  the  home  connties  have  not  bad 
more  than  an  Inch  of  rain  on  them  rince  the 
plants  started  into  growth.  The  wonder  it  that 
they  have  been  able  to  perfect  frait  at  all,  for,  of 
coarse,  field  coltnre  is  very  different  from  garden 
caltare,  as  it  la  impossible  to  water  tbe  plants 
artiSoially.  As  a  fact,  acres  have  been  plooghed 
in, the  foUage  bdrg  roasted  to  a  cinder.  Isaw 
sane  that  bad  suffered  in  this  way,  and  very 
cnriosa  they  looked,  there  being  scarcely  any  green 
leavee  left,  and  the  berries — some  roasted  to  a 
coffee  coloar,  and  none  larger  tlisn  a  cob-nat.  It 
is,  however,  mainly  three-year  old  plants  that  have 
gone  off  in  this  way.  In  many  soils  a  crop  can 
scarely  be  depended  on  the  third  season,  and  last 
season  was  so  trying,  that  old  plants  coold  scarcely 
have  moDgh  stamina  in  them  to  resist  this  phuo- 
menally  dry  spring.  It  is  only  whwe  watering 
has  been  regalarly  practised  daring  the  swelling 
period  that  anylhing  like  fair  crops  will  be  had. 
Even  if  rain  fell  abundantly  at  once  It  coold  hardly 
inflaeoce  the  main  crops  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
astb^are  so  far  advanced.  Tbe  heaviest  yield 
will  probably  be  in  tbe  northern  oonntlM,  where 
nuae  rain  seems  to  have  fiUlen  and  the  are 


in  the  stage  to  be  benefited  by  them.  There  can 
be  no  doabt  that  Strawberries  will  be  dearer  in 
Jnly  this  season  than  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years.  In  the  present  state  of  the  crops  in  the 
soatbem  coantiea  only  tbe  latest  varieties  will  be 
in  bearing  at  that  da*e.  J.  C.  B. 


PACKINO  AUBTBALIAN  FRUIT. 

Ik  pnrsDance  of  a  request  that  I  wonld  «t  to- 
gether a  small  jary  of  experts  on  froit  ana  fruit 
packing,  tbe  following  gentlemen  attended  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  on  Friday,  Jane  2:  Mr,  Philip 
Crowley,  F.B  H.S.,  F.L.8..  F.Z  S.,  &o.,  chair- 
man  of  the  Royal  Hortioaltaral  Society's  fruit 
oommltiee;  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D.,  F.RH.8., 
F.L.a,  &a.  acthor  of  "The  Fmit  UanuBJ"  and  a 
member  of  tbe  R.H.8.  fruit  committee;  Hi.  {jeorge 
Monro,  F.B.H.S.,  importer  aod  salesman  of  frait, 
Covent  Garden  Market ;  Mr.  James  Webber, 
F.R.H.S.,  importer  and  saJesman  of  frait,  Covent 
Garden  Market;  Rev.  William  Wilks.  H.A., 
F.RH.8.,  Master  of  the  Wor»hipfol  Company  of 
Gardeners,  secretary  of  the  R.H.8.  and  a  member 
of  the  frait  committee. 
The  qaeetions  iaid  before  them  were — 

1.  — To  decide  on  tbe  relative  merits  of  the  pack- 
ing and  general  condition  of  samjAes  oS  Applet 
ana  Pears  from  Melboome. 

2.  — To  fomisb  useful  bints  (if  any  required)  for 
the  better  packing  of  tbe  fruit,  and  its  arrival  (if 
possible)  In  better  condition  in  future  In  this 
country. 

3.  — To  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  varieties  sent. 
On  the  first  head  they  were  unanimoosly  of 

opinion  that  the  samples  sent  from  Tomao  Valley, 
nikenbam,  were  both  the  best  packed  and  In  tbe 
better  condition. 

On  tbe  second  bead  they  remarked  that  they 
were  unable  to  commend  uie  packing  of  either 
parcel.  In  the  Meilson  samples  each  fruit  was 
enclosed  In  a  paper  bag,  and  tbe  bags  wedged  In 
the  oases  with  paper  shavings.  They  conridered 
bags  in  themselves  undesirable,  as  preventing  tbe 
escape  <A  the  necessary  moisture  sweating  out  of 
tbe  frait.  Kie  paper  A  ttiese  lags  was  lUso  of  a 
kind  oalcalated  to  let^  mdstace.  Tbe  Tumuo 
samples  were  loosely  wrapped  la  squares  of  paper, 
whlob  was  eoasidered  the  right  method,  and  tbe 
paper  was  of  a  much  better  quality  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  committee  thooght  tissue  paper  the 
best.  The  "  padding  with  paper  shavmgs "  was 
eonsidared  onneoessary  and  tending  to  retain 
moistare  and  prevent  free  droolation  of  cold  air, 
andintheooolohambraintrMidt.  Thecommittee 
recommend  that  tbe  fruit  be  packed  earlier,  i  e , 
that  it  should  be  in  a  leu  ripe  state  wien  paake4  ; 
that  each  fruit  shoald  be  folded  in  a  square  of 
tissae  paper,  and  that  the  fmlts  be  then  closely 
and  firmly  packed  together  in  the  cases,  no  pad- 
ding wkateeer  being  vted,  save  just  snflloient  at 
ihe  sUee  to  prevent  the  fruits  shaking  out  of  place. 
Tbe  sides  of  the  oases  should  be  made  <a  two 
parallel  boards,  with  a  tpaee  l^t  between  them  to 
allow  free  exit  of  moisture  and  ingress  of  air  dur- 
ing transit.  The  committee  attacned  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  words  underlined.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  in  both  the  Tumao  and  Neilson 
paioels  the  Fears  were  sU  absolutely  rotten  and 
arrived  all  In  a  mash ;  whereas,  some  smt  a  week 
or  two  earlier,  only  wrapped  In  tissue  peper,  with 
no  padding,  bat  with  side  ventilation  to  tne  oases, 
were  still  in  almost  perfect  condidon. 

Under  the  third  head,  the  varieties  sent  were 
London  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  R<n3ie  Beauty, 
Stone's  Fipphi,  Jonathan,  and  Adams'  Pearmain 
(it  was  said  by  a  genUeman  from  Melbonzne  that 
Adams*  Pearmain  was  called  Dutch  If^nmne  In 
Anstnlia,  bat  there  was  no  questlcm  with  tbe  com- 
mittee that  the  fruits  were  Adams*  Pearmain,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  true  Dutch  Mignonne). 
Of  these  varieties  8turmer  had  arrived  In  by  far 
the  best  condition,  leaving  in  fact  little  to  be  de- 
sired ;  and  Looctou  Pippin  in  tbe  worst,  there 
being  voy  few  perfect  or  even  passable  fruits. 
The  ether  \arietles  were  all  mere  or  less  woolly. 


Jonathan  is  a  very  attractive-looking  Apple,  and 
if  it  could  be  sent  over  in  a  less  mealy  condition 
would  no  doubt  sell ;  bat,  judging  from  the  aanaplep. 
Stunner  will  prove  by  far  the  best  market  fruit. 
The  same  remaA  applies  to  Adams'  Faannaln  aa 
to  Jonathan. 

With  regard  to  tbe  cases  nsed,  the  wood  was 
considered  sufficiently  good  for  the  parpoae,  but 
tbe  ventilation  at  the  sides,  as  in  the  Tamuc 
samples,  was  considered  a  sine  qvd  fum.  It  was 
incidentally  remarked  that  much  of  tbeTaamanlan 
fruit  lately  sent  has  been  spoiled  by  the  very  rough 
insides  of  the  cases  pressing  unequally  against  t^e 
fruits.  A  specimen  of  a  Tasmanian  oase  was 
pointed  out,  the  sides  oS  which  might  be  described 
as  almost  corrugated.  Whether  this  be  due  to  the 
very  hard  kind  u  wood  used  In  Tasmania,  or  simply 
to  tiie  coarseness  of  tbe  circular  saw  used  In  cat- 
ting tbe  boards,  the  committee  were  unable  to  say. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee  above  named 
— W.  WiLKS,  See.,  M.H.3. 

 At  the  Impezial  Institute  a  namber  of 

fruit  experts  and  others  assembled  lately,  at 
the  Invitation  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Smith,  tbe  repre- 
sentaUve  there  of  tbe  colony  of  Victoria,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  the  respective  merits  of 
some  cases  of  fruit  sent  over  here  on  the  steamship 
Orient,  under  the  conditions  of  a  prise  offered  by 
the  International  Wine,  Fruit,  and  Orabt  Bxbibl- 
tlon  at  Melbonme,  for  tbe  best  ^atem  of  packing 
fruit  for  export,  the  test  being  the  oompaiatlve 
excellence  of  condition  on  arrival.  Two  conapetl- 
tora  had  entered,  and  of  these  one  sent  four  rases 
of  Apples  and  one  of  Pears,  thoi^h  as  the  Pears 
had  become  rotten  tbey  were  not  brought  into  tbe 
competition  at  all.  Tbe  Apples  comprised  about 
six  aiflerent  qaalities,  bat  they  bad  evidently  been 
packed  Kiien  too  ripe,  while  the  senders,  not  f»n- 
tent  with  platdng  each  Apple  In  paper,  bad  forced 
p^er  shavings  Into  every  possible  nook  and  comer 


NoihoeUxua  lanu^tnoMt. 


In  the  boxes,  thus  pievenUog  any  cunent  of  aii 
from  passing  tbrough,  and  causing  over-heatlog. 
Some  of  tbe  boxes,  too,  had  not  been  properly  con- 
structed. The  <mly  case  which  arrived  In  tho- 
roughly sonod  condition  was  one  of  Stormer  Pip- 
pins, sent  from  the  Tumuc  Valley  orchard,  Paken- 
bam,  to  which  orchard  the  prize  was  awarded. 
The  exhibits  showed  that  the  growers  in  Victoria 
have  si  ill  a  good  deal  to  learn  in  the  choice  of 
varieties  suitable  for  export,  and  ^^V^^^'' 
packing,  but  they  nsay  be  exfect«a'^«rtim-ficm 
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the  mnlbi  of  sooh  «xperlaeotB  at  that  decided 
npoD  OD  Tridaj.  With  r^ard  to  Apfdes,  '^^otoria 
is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  vlth  Tasmaoia, 
with  whom,  apparent!;,  she  wiahee  to  oompete  Id 
the  EoftliBh  market.  Victoiia  bein^  mnob  warmer 
than  '^mania,  her  Apples  are  softer,  and  have 
not  the  keeping  qnalitieB  of  those  grown  in  Tas- 
mania ;  bst  aome  of  the  harder  varieties,  saoh  as 
the  Stonnera  shown  on  Friday,  should  prove  snit- 
able  for  export,  and  to  these  the  Viotorians  will 
probably  find  it  better  to  devote  their  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  Victoria  has  the  advantage 
over  Tasmania  in  teapeot  to  Grapes,  though  here 
also  growers  and  exporters  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stsge,  with  good  proepeots,  however,  of 
final  sacoess.  It  may  be  added  that  viaitonto  the 
Imperial  Institnte  will  find  in  Uie  Viotorian  section 
a  varied  assortment  of  canned  fralts,  preserves, 
meat,  fto.,  which  altcnd  still  farUier  evidence  of 
Anstralia^  oapaottlet  as  a  food  producer. 


Ferns. 


NOTHOCIi^NAa 

I  jiM  in  receipt  of  a  bundle  of  specimens  marked 

Nothocleenas  from  Alfred  Simpson,  asking  for 
their  namee  and  how  to  grow  them.  ao.  4, 
marked  N.  tenuis,  is  Myriopteris  lentigera ; 
No.  6  is  CbeilaDthea  viscosa ;  and  No.  B 
is  Myriopteris  vestita.  Nothocleenas  would 
seem  to  be  nearly  allied  to  Cheilanthes,  but  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  more  tomentoee  fronds  and  a 
much  more  imperfect  indusium  ;  otherwise 
there  is  not  much  to  separate  them.  I  recom- 
mend them  all  to  be  potted  in  peat  and  loam 
made  sandy,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of 
peat  to  one  of  loam,  and  to  this  I  would  always 
add  some  lumps  of  sandstone,  draining  the  pots 
with  the  same  materiaL  They  like  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  inter  at  all  aeaaona.  NoUioclnaas 
under  cultivation  thriva  beat  in  a  mmst  atmo- 
sphere, but  they  dislike  wabsr  overhead ;  in- 
deed, it  the  plants  are  constantly  ayzingnL  die 
pinnules  turn  black  and  disoolonred,  and  the 
ironda  get  weak  and  eventually  die. 

N.  LUiuaiHoaA  (No.  1  of  the  set)  is  a  very  ele- 
gant plant,  a  native  of  Madeira,  Tenerlffa  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  It  thrives  well  If  kept  In  the  cool 
fernery.  The  fronds,  produced  from  a  short, 
decumbent  growth,  are  from  6  inches  to  1 
foot  in  height  and  nearly  2  inches  in  breadth, 
the  pinnules  bdng  deep  green  and  smooth  above, 
slightly  brovrnish  oelow  uid  densely  covered  with 
white  woolly  hairs,  which  give  it  a  very  el^ant 
appearance.  This  plant,  I  have  found,  does  not 
grow  unless  It  has  limestone  or  old  mortar  in  con* 
idderable  qaantity  in  the  pottii^  s^ 

N.  EcKLONiANA  (No.  2),  a  somewhat  rare 
kind  from  the  Cape  and  Natal,  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  beaatifnl  of  the  genus.  When  grown  well 
the  fronds  are  each  some  12  laohee  loog,the  pinnules 
deep  green  on  the  upper  side,clothed  beneath  wiUi 
narrow  scales,  which  are  white  in  the  young  fronds, 
but  assume  a  brown  hoe  with  age.  This  plant 
thrives  best  when  its  meplng  rhi^ne  is  planted 
in  an  elevated  position  amongst  some  sandstone  in 
the  cool  fernery. 

N.  TBiCHOHANOiDBg  (No.  3),  a  native  of  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  is  another  most 
beautiful plant,reqairingstoveheat.  ItsFrondSieaob 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  in  length,  are  pen- 
dent. It  nukes  a  most  beantlfnl  basket  plant. 
The  fronds  are  pinnate,  oUong  and  coarsely 
toothed,  deep  green  on  the  upper  side  and  dothed 
below  with  a  white  farinose  powder  and  brown 
scales,  having  a  cootinQons  marginal  border  of 
black  sort 

N.  8ULFHUSI1A  (No.  6)  Is  a  small  growing  plant 
of  great  beauty,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Peru.  Some 
few  years  back  this  was  frequently  to  be  met  with 
under  the  name  of  Cheilanthes  Borslglana,  but  it  is 


now  seldom  seen.  The  fronds  are  each  from  3  inches 
to  6  Inches  in  height,  the  upper  side  deep  green, 
and  the  under  side  thickly  coited  with  a  bright 
yellow  farinose  powder.  It  is  a  small  growing 
plant  of  rather  a  delicate  constitution.  I  have 
found  it  thrive  best  in  moderate  heat. 

N.  DisTANS  (No.  7)  is  an  exceedingly  elegant 
sfender  growing  plant  that  appears  to  be  scattered 
aboQt  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New 
Caledonia.  The  fronds  grow  to  some  12  inches  in 
length,  although  I  have  the  plant  gathered  in  the 
Isle  of  Fines  with  dense  scaly  fronds  not  more 
than  2  inches  in  height.  Under  cultivation  I  have 
usually  seen  the  plant  with  fronds  about  6  inches 


Sothoelema  iforaiite. 


in  length  with  c^fposlte  plnnn,  which  are  deep 
^een  above,  the  reverse  side  being  densely  Bcal^. 
It  thrives  best  in  the  cool  fernery. 

N.  BlNtTATA  makes  fronds  from  6  inches  to  2  feet 
in  length ;  the  plniuD,  large  and  deeply  lobed  at  the 
oiaigin,  are  deep  mm  above,  dothed  below  with 
a  dense  coating  of  white  wocUy  hairs ;  it  makes  an 
elegant  [dant  for  a  small  hanging  basket  in  the 
stove. 

N.  rdfjL.— This  grows  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
En  length,  the  fronds  being  pendent ;  the  pinius 
deeply  toothed,  bright  green  above,  and  cl>thed 
below  with  a  short  white  tomentom. 


K.  FBBEtTQisBA  differs  from  the  above  chiefly  in 
having  the  under  side  of  the  plonaa  clothed  with  a 
golden  brown  tomentum ;  indeed,  some  authorities 
class  them  together,  but  theyappear  distdoct  when 
growing  dde  I7  side.  The  above  three  kinds  thrive 
best  in  the  stove. 

There  are  also  a  few  other  cool  house  varietiei 
not  referred  to  ;  amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned N.  Isevis,  N.  canariensia,  N.  brachypus, 
N.  Harantie,  and  a  new  speciee  shown  by  Mr. 
Birkenhead  at  the  Temple  recently  called  N. 
Ballantiniana,  all  <A  which  are  very  beautiful. 

WiuuH  Hugh  Gowsb. 


Fteris  Vlotorifle.--This  I  find  an  excelleut  plant 
for  table  decoration.  Althoogh  classed  as  a  greeo- 
hoose  Fern,  it  grows  more  freely  in  a  etove  or  inter- 
mediate hoose.  An  excellent  charact«riatto  of  thii 
Fern  is  the  esse  with  which  it  can  be  inoreased  by 
dividing  the  root-stook. — A.  Y. 

Aspleninm  davalUoides.— "  J.  B."  sends  a 
frond  of  this  speded  for  a  name.  It  has  given 
me  a  lot  of  trouble  to  decide  the  name,  for  I 
thon^t  for  a  long  time  it  was  a  Davallia.  At 
last  I  came  across  the  plant,  which  bad  been 
gathered  for  me  near  N^asakl,  Japan,  in  1863. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  Vem,  but  I  cannot  say  if  it 
is  in  oaltivation.~W.  H.  Q. 

Kyrtoptaria  frigida  (A  GaU).—Thia  is  the 
true  form  of  this  plant,  more  commonly  known  as 
Cheilanthes  frigida,  and  freqaently  to  be  seen 
growing  under  the  name  of  C.  lentlgera.  I  believe 
tfessrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting,  Introduced  it  many 
years  ago  from  Moran,  In  Mexico,  at  some  7600  feet 
elevation.  The  plant  makes  fronds  from  1  foot  to 
18  Inches  long  under  cultivation.  They  are  trian- 
gular and  tripinnate,  the  segments  small,  rich 
green  on  the  upper  side,  densely  covered  with 
brown  chaffy  hairs.  It  Is  very  vanable,  hot  beau- 
tiful in  all  Its  forms.  When  at  the  Tooting  nur- 
sery I  used  to  grow  this  plant  best  In  a  cool  bouse, 
the  compost  being  loam  and  old  mortar  refuse, 
with  a  little  peat  and  sand  added.— W.  H.  Q. 

Actinloptaria  anatralia.— J.  Bertram  sends 
me  thif,  asking  how  he  can  grow  It.  This  plant, 
I  have  found,  can  be  much  more  easily  grown  than 
the  typical  A.  mdlata,  from  which  It  differs  in 
tuivii^  Uie  segments  of  the  fronds  much  longer 
and  in  their  being  simple  at  the  points.  I  can- 
not quite  agree  with  those  authors  who  assign 
these  plants  to  the  Aspleninms,  for  their  marginal 
sori  would  certainly  appear  to  lead  one  to  the 
belief  that  they  belonged  to  the  Flerises.  The 
plants  should  be  put  Into  snudl  wall-dn^ied  pots, 
using  but  little  soil,  which  should  be  light  sandy 
loam  and  old  mortar  rubbish,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  little  guod  peat.  It  requires  a  good  brisk 
heat  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  I  think  it  was  with 
Hr,  Williams,  of  Uolloway,  I  saw  the  plant  grow- 
ing well  last  season. — Q. 

Aapidiam  latifoUnm.— John  Forster,  in  send- 
ing me  part  of  a  frond  of  this  Fern,  which  he  says 
was  broi^ht  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  asks  if  it  is  not 
A  ebenum  or  A.  trifoUatum.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  either.  From  A.  ebenum,  which  is  mote 
correctly  named  A  Pica,  it  differs  in  l>eing  a  much 
more  divided  Fein ;  moreover,  that  plant  is  con- 
fined to  Bourbon  and  the  Uanritius  ;  the  only  re- 
semblance Is  In  the  black  stems.  I  should  imagine 
it  was  a  common  Fern  In  the  Fiji  Islando,  for  I 
have  fine  specimens  gathered  by  Milne  in  that 
^aoe  many  years  ago.  It  is  very  diflraeot  from  A. 
trifoUattun,  for  tbat  spades  has  bright  brown 
stems  ;  moreover.  It  Is  confined  to  tropical  America. 
A  latifoUnm  I  have  had  In  a  living  state,  and  I 
should  not  think  you  will  have  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it  from  some  of  our  leading  Fern  nur- 
serymen. Your  other  Fern  query  shall  receive  my 
attentim  next  week.— W.  H.  Q. 


Odontoglosaom  haatilabium  — Of  this  bean  • 
tlful  8[fflng-fiowering  varicAy,  a  small  plant  im- 
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waekB  mat  in  H r.  A.  R.  Bailj's  garden,  Willow 
Tale,  Frome.  The  spike,  which  is  a  brattchlog 
one,  bore  over  thirty  of  its  delicately  coloared  and 
Qiefal  button-hole  Sowers.  Althongh  this  species 
baa  been  in  caltivation  slnoe  1S4S,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  BO  geterally  grown  as  its  merits  deserve. 
Taking  into  account  the  strong  constitation  of  the 
plant  and  tbe  length  of  time  the  blooms  remain  in 
good  condiiioD,  ttvetber  with  ihe  delicate  colonr 
and  marklDgs  of  the  flower,  the  species  has  strong 
claims  on  the  amaleor  caltivator  of  these  now 
popnlar  plants.  Hr.  B^Ij's  plant  when  obtained 
from  the  auction  rooms  had  two  leafless  and  very 
much  shrivelled  bulbs,  bat  tbe  vigoar  of  the 
growths  made  since  has  been  qnite  sarprising.  The 
plant  stands  among  many  other  On^ids  m  the 
warm  plant  bosses,  geltiog  a  rest  in  winter  by 
being  kept  dry  and  stood  at  ttie  coolest  end  of  the 
honse.— W.  8. 


Stove  and  Greenhouse. 


PELARGONIUMS  AT  LEWI3HAM. 

The  Pelargoniam  has  become  less  popular  of 
recent  years  both  as  a  plant  for  exhibition 
and  the  conBerratmy,  but  a  new  interest  ia 
spriiiging  np  in  thia  spluidid  flower,  aa  shown 
m  tbe  TOT  fin*  coUeotion  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  A 
house  over  100  feet  long  is  filled  with  speci- 
mens, chiefly  of  the  show,  Iry-leaved,  and  regal 
classes  in  full  bloom.  Later  oo  the  zonal 
Tarieties  will  continue  the  gay  display,  and  the 
more  recent  kinds  aro  included,  besides  older 
and  well-tried  favourites.  Tbe  plants  are  well 
grown  and  not  too  stiffly  trained.  They  are 
freer  than  the  typical  show  specimens,  and  the 
newer  acquisitions  evince  considerable  range  in 
colour,  embracing  many  charming  snd  varied 
tones.  It  is  not  often  one  can  see  a  house  of 
such  dimensions  devoted  to  one  class  of  plant 
alone,  and  therefore  we  made  a  note  of  a 
few  of  the  more  valuable  varieties  for  colour 
as  a  guide  to  those  who  intend  to  cultivate 
thia  familiar  greenhouse  favourite. 

We  will  take  first  the  show  and  decorative 
classes,  that  are  bdder  and  more  striking  than 
the  other  seotltms.  One  of  the  finest  is 
Jubilee,  a  rery  beautiful  flower,  largf ,  and  of  a 
very  charming  salmon-pink  ool<  ur,  soft  and 
refined,  set  off  by  ^ark-cotonred  blotches  on 
the  upper  petals.  Of  a  salmon  tint,  with  the 
centre  white,  ia  Mrs.  Hollingswortb,  and  the 
plant  is  of  excellent  habit.  It  is  not  alone 
fur  the  flower  that  a  variety  may  be  commended, 
but  also  for  habit,  and  this  kind  is  compact, 
exceedingly  free,  and  bright.  Although  several 
kinds  have  salmon  flowers,  the  shade  of  colour 
differs,  and  in  Princess  May  it  is  quite  of  a  pink 
tone,  shot  with  salmon,  the  upper  petals 
blotched  with  a  deep  colour.  There  seems  at 
present  an  extraordinary  desire  to  name  novel- 
ties as  a  compliment  to  royalty,  but  this  whole- 
sale style  of  nomenclBiture  is  likely  to  prove 
somewhat  misleading.  It  creates  confusion. 
There  are  plenty  of  pretty  simple  names  not 
yet  given  to  flowers.  Monarch  ia  a  good  white 
kind,  with  deep  crimson  blotches  on  the  upper 
petals,  in  rich  contrast.  Qaite  a  different  colour 
M  seen  in  the  variety  named  Agnes  Cook,  the 
flowers  large,  ros^  purple,  and  the  plant  excep- 
tionally free,  whilst  its  habit  is  good.  But  the 
finest  purple  kind  is  Purple  Emperor.  We  do  not 
care  greatly  for  purple^but  in  this  variety  it  is 
clear  and  distinct.  The  flowen*  are  large, 
borne  with  great  freedom,  and  the  plant  is  of 
Btrons  compact  habit.  There  is  a  laive  number 
of  vanetiea  with  flowota  of  rose  shaMs,  and  in 


the  same  way  as  the  well  known  Mme.  Thihaut 
is  Dorothy,  which  supersedes  the  old  favourite. 
The  growth  is  compact  and  the  flowers  produced 
in  neat  trusses,  individusJly  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  white  in  the  centre.  The  besi'white  is 
undoubtedly  Volonte  Kationale  album,  the  flowers 
large  and  irf  the  purest  white,  except  a  few 
streaks  of  violet  on  the  upper  petals.  Prince 
GeoiKe  is  a  fine  type.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  deep  rose-salmon,  a  delightful  colour,  and 
dark  blotches  occur  on  the  upper  petals. 
It  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer  kmds  in 
the  collection.  Emma  Hayes  deserves  men- 
tion, the  flowers  large,  and  of  a  lovely  salmon 
hue,  intensified  by  the  dark  coloured  blotches 
on  the  upper  peti^.  Stanley,  rose-purple,  and 
Magpie  are  pleasing ;  the  latter  is  not  unlike 
the  old  Beauty  of  Kingston,  but  the  flowers 
are  pure  white,  each  of  the  petals  being  en- 
riched with  a  dark  coloured  blotch.  It  is  a 
variety  that  tells  well  for  its  distinctive  colour- 
ing. Quite  an  advance  on  existing  varieties  is 
Mrs.  H.  J.  JoQM,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very 
large,  beautifully  shaped,  the  upper  petals  of  a 
deep  and  rich  colour,  tho  lower  tinted  with 
rose— a  handsome  and  noble  flower  that  should 
become  popular.  One  new  kind  named  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones  is  Inight  in  colonr,  scarlet  with  a 
thin  margin  of  white  to  the  petals,  and  white 
in  the  centre.  A  good  plant  of  it  would  show 
up  mil  in  a  group.  All  the  foregoing  show  or 
decorative  Pelargoniums  are  of  good  colour, 
free,  and  the  ^ants  make  compact  sturdy 
growth,  whilst  they  represent  some  of  the  finer 
novelties  at  present  in  commerce. 

We  may  briefly  refer  to  the  regal  kinds, 
which  are  as  finely  ^wn  as  the  show  class. 
They  are  an  interesting  race,  and  the  colours 
of  the  flowerc  hold  and  decided.  Duke  of 
Fife  is  a  useful  kinJ,  the  broad  petals  rose 
and  white ;  whilst  mention  may  also  be  made 
of  Prince  of  Wales,  scarlet ;  Duke  of  Clarence, 
blackish  maroon,  white  centre  ;  and  I^dy  Duff, 
bright  rose ;  whilst  May  Queen  and  Scarlet 
Gem  are  both  good,  the  plants  of  pleasing 
colour  and  excellent  habit.  In  commencing  the 
culture  of  the  Pelargonium,  a  very  large  selec- 
tion will  not  probably  be  made,  and  tiiis  small 
list  of  regals  will  make  a  good  foundation.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  the 
leading  kinds  are  grown  in  this  nursery,  from 
the  oldeat  to  the  miMfe  recent  acquisition. 

Many  beautiful  varieties  ocour  amongst  the 
zonal  class,  which  ia  more  soitablo  for  a 
beginner  in  Pdai|;onium  culture  than  the 
show  or  regal  sections.  The  zonals  are  well 
grown  at  liewisham,  and  tbe  collection  of  both 
single  and  double  kinds  is  large.  Amongst 
tbe  former  of  note  are  Puritan,  the  flower 
large  and  bright  salmon-rose ;  Mr.  Needs,  a 
much  deeper  shade  of  the  same  tone,  bright 
and  distinct ;  and  Mr.  W.  Wright,  very  clear 
salmon.  A  curious  colour  is  that  teen  in  the 
variety  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  the  truss  large  and 
the  flowers  purple,  with  a  shade  of  yellow  in 
the  centre.  A  bold,  handsome  kind  in  Cannell's 
Favourite.  The  flower  is  almost  circular  in 
outline,  but  not  conspicuously  formal,  the  col- 
our rose,  with  a  small  white  eye.  In  this  large 
collection  we  noted  also  two  other  varieties  that 
deserve  n'ention.  One  ia  D.  B.  Crane,  the 
flowers  of  a  splendid  s»rlet  oolonr,  the  eye  very 
small  and  white ;  and  the  other.  Princess  Maud  of 
Wales,  the  colour  delicate  lilac-pink,  white  on 
the  lower  petals.  This  small  selection  embraces 
varietiea  of  great  merit,  and  all  wor*'^  growing 
for  freedom  and  good  colour.  A  few  double- 
flowered  kinds  that  we  selected  as  of  special 
merit  were  White  Abbey,  a  very  fine  double 
white  kind  ;  J.  S.  Phillips,  salmon-scarlet ;  Mr. 
W.  Sateb,  orange-scarlet ;  and  Colossus,  crimson. 


Besides  the  above  class,  Mr.  Jones  has  at  his 
nursery  a  larg3  collection  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, amongst  them  many  of  the  finest 
novelties.  One  acquisition  that  will,  we  hope, 
be  freely  grown  in  the  future  ia  Byeeroft  Sur- 
prise, thia  flowers  doable  and  brilliant  carmine- 
rose  in  colour.  It  has  been  already  ncted  in 
Thb  Gakiien.  Visitors  to  this  nuneiy  who 
are  interested  in  relaxgoniama  will  be  wsll 
repaid,  and  the  tuberous  Begonia  is  also 
sented,  one  house  being  filled  with  |^ta  of 
both  ungle  and  double  varietieB. 


Vallota  purpurea.— Flowering  plants  of  thii 
Vallota  represented  by  different  forms  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  Temple  show,  and  it  was  somewhat  of 
a  surprise  to  maoy  to  see  them  in  Uoom  thus  early 
fn  the  season.  Whether  their  early  flowering  wsb 
to  be  accounted  fur  by  the  fact  that  Uuj  wers 
freshly  imported  bulbs  I  cannot  say,  bat  I  have 
had  some  under  my  observation  that  were  sent 
from  the  Cape  last  summer  and  potted  on  arrival 
A  few  produced  flower-spikes  in  a  very  short  time, 
bat  the  majority  made  little  or  no  growth  abon 
ground,  thot^h  th^  rooted  freely,  nien  sooie 
pushed  np  thur  flower-s|dkes  slmaltaneoiisly  with 
the  leaves,  with  the  result  that  the  nnosusl  ipec- 
tsele  was  presented  of  flowering  plants  of  tbe 
Vallota  in  the  month  of  May.  There  is  often  a 
good  deal  of  difference  both  in  the  slu^  of  the 
flower  and  in  the  colour  thereof  among  these  im- 
ported bolbs,  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  extendi, 
very  few  of  them  have  the  broad  masrive  petili 
chMmoteristio  of  the  best  cultivated  forms.  It  ]i 
easy  to  understand  that  bulbs  ripened  in  Sooth 
Africa  would  flower  for  the  first  time  at  a  differeot 
season  from  those  grown  in  this  country,  tboaghit 
is  moie  than  protM,ble  the  difference  woald  to  a 
great  extent  disappear  by  the  following  season. 
An  analogous  case  is  that  of  tbe  Bermuda  IMj 
(Harrisi),  which  from  its  early  flowering  qnalitie* 
was  at  Orst  thought  to  be  a  different  form,  bat 
after  being  grown  in  this  coontiy  It  is  indistiogalsb- 
aUs  from  rome  other  varietlM  of  UUnm  longl- 
flotum.- H.  P. 

Big  Begonia  flowers.- It  seems  that  the 
flowers  of  the  single  B^oeia  get  larger  each  year. 
The  enormous  blooms  to  be  seen  at  the  Temide 
show  were  snrprbfng,  it  is  true,  but  this  hankerug 
after  mere  breadth  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  good  Ca«t& 
We  mensand  a  few,  and  one  in  particalar  wai 
about  8  inches  long  and  6  inches  across,  a  huge, 
ugly  thing,  that  shows  how  greatly  a  reallyohsnn- 
ii^  flower  may  be  spoilt  by  attempting  to  it 
as  big  as  possible.  In  one  case  tbe  form  was 
almost  round,  the  aegmenta  of  equal  width, but  such 
a  thing  it  not  beaatjfol.  We  like  the  medinm- 
sized  flowers  of  good  colonr,  and  would  reject  tiie 
Qi^^nly  doable  and  single  flowers  quite  ont  oC 
proportion  to  tbe  size  of  the  plant.  A  bealtl^ 
change  was  seen  in  the  doable-flowered  Begcoia 
two  or  three  years  back  whui  the  high-centred 
kinds  began  to  be  frowned  upon  by  all  who  like  to 
see  beautifal  flowerf>,  and  the  rosette-shaped  type 
took  their  place.  A  loosely  arranged  double 
Begonia,  tbe  flowers  much  like  a  Rose,  are  exqoiute 
even  if  huge.  Then  the  variety  of  colours  ie  ex- 
tensive, ranging  through  exquisite  shades  of  rose 
to  purest  white. 

Bichardia  Lutwychei.— On  December  14  liit 
a  Richardia  was  disposed  of  at  the  auction  rooms 
of  Messrs.  Frotheroe  and  Ifortis  under  the  name 
of  tbe  Pride  of  the  Ciuiko,  and  annoanced 
as  a  new  golden-flowered  Calla.  Fopnisr  curio- 
sity, already  whetted  by  those  two  beantifol 
golden-flowered  kinds,  R.  EUiottiana  and  R- 
Pentlandiana,  was  aroused,  and  there  was  s 
good  demand  for  the  Pride  of  the  Congo. 
Some  of  these  have  now  flowered,  and  are  con- 
sidered liy  Mr.  Brown,  of  Kew  (who  has  made  s 
special  study  of  Arolds  for  many  years),  to  be  s 
new  species,  upon  which  he  has  bestowed  theosnM 
of  Ricbardia  Lntwycbei,  in  honour  of  the  gentle- 
man who  first  submitted  speqiBuaM.  (e{  IdraUBcs- 
tion.  ICtp^Mb^Ac^OftgiUli^wlifle 
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the  lover  half  of  the  leaf-ttalk  ia  f  amiahed  with 
nnmeroiu  itlfl  hatn.  The  flower>8oape,  which,  In 
the  apeoimeM  I  hara  aeen  (which  bad,  however, 
been  grown  in  a  oool  ffreenhoase),  reaches  a  height 
of  little  more  than  a  foot,  while  the  apathe  ia  from 
3  inohes  to  4  Inchea  long.  It  doea  not,  however, 
open  as  in  the  oommon  Richardia  Ktbiopica,  bat  1b 
of  a  deep  oap  ahape,  with  a  dark  purple  blotch 
Inrida  at  the  baas ;  bat,  owing  to  the  eonformation 
ot  tba  flower,  thli  ia  not  aeen  nnleaa  closely  ex- 
amined. Thifl  mobardla  ia  aomewhat  io  the  waj 
ot  R.  faaatata,  which  has  been  in  onltlvaUon  for 
many  yeara,  bat  has  never  become  a  popniar  gar- 
den plant,  owing  to  the  flower  not  being  conspioa- 
ona  enoagh,  and  mnob  the  aame  objection  will,  I 
abonld  Bay,  hold  good  in  the  caae  of  R  Latwy(diei, 
though,  perhapa,  aa  it  gaioa  in  favour,  the  flowera 
may  beisome  laiiger,  or  aome  individnals  may  be 
raperior  to  others.  The  fact  that  the  flower  only 
partially  opena  will,  however,  be  agaioat  it,thoDgh, 
a«  the  acape  la  nnnaaally  dwarf,  it  may  posaibly  be 
tuefnl  for  hybrldiaing.  The  flower  of  R.  Lutwychei 
la  yellow,  tinged  on  the  exterior  with  green,  which 
beoomea  more  pronoanced  before  the  blooma  fade. 
-H.P. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  CALADIUMS. 

In  1881  a  trial  of  Caladiama  was  held  at  Chiawick, 
and  from  that  time  there  has  certainly  been  an  in- 
creased intereit  taken  in  this  claas  of  beaotifol 
follaged  plants,  for  they  are  at  the  present  day 
very  p(^nuar,  not  only  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Otntioent,  bnt  also  la  many  part«  of  the  tropics 
where  omameotal  gardening  ia  followed.  When 
any  paxtieolar  olaaa  of  planta  ahowa  ladicitloni  of 
increased  popularity  there  is  aare  to  be  a  great 
number  of  new  varietlea  brought  before  the  pablic, 
and  the  Galadlum  forma  no  exception  to  this  rale, 
for  within  the  laat  few  yeara  there  have  been  large 
nombera  aent  oat.  Oar  own  raiaera  do  not  appear 
to  have  done  much  in  thla  direction,  but  aome  of 
the  Ccmtinental  nurserymen  have  pat  many  new 
nrietiea  into  commerce.  In  Brazil,  too,  the  home 
ot  the  Caladiam,  ita  cultare  has  been  taken  up, 
and  several  very  atriking  forma  have  been  sent 
therefrom  to  Europe.  Most  of  these  Brazilian 
kinds  are  bold,  stately  growing  varieties,  very 
effective  when  in  large  plants.  When  eeedlinga 
are  r^aed  it  takes  aome  time  to  work  op  a  stock 
ot  any  partioalar  kind,  and  conaeqaently  a  good 
price  la  demanded  for  them,  and  it  is  some  two  or 
three  yeara  before  they  become  much  cheaper. 
So  great  ia  the  namber  of  varieties  now  in  cultiva- 
tion and  ao  slight  ia  the  difference  between  many 
ot  them,  that  a  cveful  aelection  la  neceasary,  for 
the  published  descriptions  cannot  always  be  relied 
on,  ma  a  good  deal  of  prominenoe  la  often  given  to 
what  are  really  litue  more  tiian  mioraioo[dcal 

S)inta  ot  difference.  Aa  an  illustration  of  the 
eSculty  attending  a  moderate  seleotipn  I  may  men- 
tion that  one  of  our  principal  nuraerjmen  issues  a 
special  liat  of  Caladiums,  that  contains  a  little 
over  300  namea— quite  a  puzzle  to  aeleot  a  coople 
of  dozen  therefrom'  Deajdte  the  namber  ot  new 
varietiea,  there  are  a  few  of  the  old  kinds  still 
among  the  best,  viz.,  such  as  B.  O.  Henderaon  and 
Prince  Albert  Edward.  There  are  a  few  varieties 
with  leavea  more  or  leaa  of  a  golden  hue,  one  of 
the  bast  being  Golden  Queen,  a  self  coloured  va- 
riety. The  most  generally  cultivate!  dwarf  Cala- 
dinm  is  certainly  C.  argyrites,  introdaced  from  Para 
in  1868.  It  is  too  well  known  to  need  anything 
aald  in  ita  favour,  for  its  dwarf  habit  and  prettily 
marked  leavesoaoae  it  to  be  very  generally  known. 
Of  about  the  same  height  as  this  is  the  variety 
minoa  embescens,  in  which,  however,  the  leaves 
are  not  disposed  in  so  gracefnl  a  manner  as  in  C. 
argyritea.  Their  colouriog  ia  bright;  crimson  in 
the  centre  with  a  broad  edging  of  green.  The 
leavea  of  thla  variety  are  all  sightly  twisted.  I^st 
year  a  very  pretty  dwarf  mriety  was  shown  at  <me 
of  themeettoga  of  the  Royal  Hortlcultntal  Society, 
and  awarded  a  first- class  certificate.  Ita  name  ia 
Boavenlr  de  Paro,  and  the  leavea  being  marked 
with  red,  white,  and  green  are  very  pretty. 
In  the  case  ot  the  newer  forms,  which  are  often 


propagated  from  to  the  greatest  posaible  extent, 
the  markings  on  the  leavea  ate,  aa  a  matter  ot 
course,  aomewhat  weak,  bnt  as  the  planta  gain  in 
atrength  they  become  more  pronoanced. 


Vwietiei  of  Kalmalion  OunatlOB.— A 

snccessful  raiser  of  new  varieties  of  theHalmalaon 
Carnation  is  Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Uartin 
Smith,  Hayes  Common,  Kent,  and  we  have  re- 
cently seen  several  new  kinds  that  show  be  Is 
working  In  the  proper  direction.  There  is  not  too 
great  hankeriug  after  mere  rise,  the  flowera  keep 
fairly  intact,  and  the  coloara  are  good.  We  hope, 
howoTer,  that  too  lengthy  namea  will  not  be  given. 
One  is  called  Sir  Charles  Fremantle,  K.C.B.— much 
too  long  a  name  for  a  flower.  One  simple  expres- 
sive name  is  quite  sntficient.  This  variety  bears  a 
scarlet  shaded  flower  of  good  form  and  handsome. 
Lady  Strathame  ia  another  good  variety,  the 
flowers  well  shaped,  and  of  an  attractive  rose ; 
whilst  another  we  made  apecial  note  of  was  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  the  flowers  rose,  tinted  with  darker 
shade.  The  liat  of  new  Halmaiwins  from  Mr. 
Smith  is  ot  ocmaiderable  length,  and  we  have  seen 
no  bad  flowers.  They  ahow  an  interesting  range 
of  cslonr,  which  will  extend  in  time  to  other  shades. 
It  Is  agreeable  to  see  the  coaraenesa  of  the  type 
in  aome  measnre  baniahed. 

Dipladenia  atropurparea.  A  floweriog 
plant  of  this  distinct  and  nncommou  apeciea  ot 
Dipladenia  at  the  recent  Temple  ahow  formed  a 
very  interesting  object, and  one  that  was  evidently 
unknown  to  many  of  the  visitors  there.  It  la  cer- 
tainly in  general  appearance  widely  removed  from 
the  many  gurden  forms  that  are  now  in  cnltlvatfon, 
but  Is  as  free  flowering  as  any  of  them.  This  Dip- 
ladenia forma  a  good  compaoion  to  the  pretty  D. 
boll viensia,  whose  flowera  are  white,  with  an  orange 
centre,  as  in  atnqmrpurea.  They  are  of  a  rich 
chocolate-orimaon,  overspread  with  a  velvety  Instre, 
and  the  interior  of  the  throat  ia  orangeat  the  baae. 
The  individual  blooms  are  about  3  inohes  long  and 
a  couple  of  laches  in  diameter.  The  exterior  of 
the  flower  ia  crimson-purple  at  the  lobes,  fading 
^adaally  to  the  base,  where  it  ia  very  maoh  paler. 
Thla  Dhdadenia  was  first  introdoeea  from  Brazil 
about  fif^  yeara  ago,  but  after  a  time  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  totally  lost,  and  quite  nnknowo 
to  most  horticulturists,  till  it  was  re-iutroduced  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Croydon,  a  few  years  since.  It  is  of 
easy  propagation  and  free  growth,  so  that  it  phoald 
become  still  more  popalar  when  better  known. — T. 

Gtomph.ia  decora  la  one  of  the  more  attractive 
plants  in  the  Palm  house  at  Eew.  The  growth  ia 
graceful,  and  the  shoots  bear  a  profusion  of  yellow 
flowera  crowded  t<^tber  in  a  dense  mass.  It  is  a 
thoroa^ilj  aaeful  stove  speciea,  bright  in  colour, 
not  dlfficalt  to  grow,  and  quite  one  of  the  beat 
tbingawehave  receive  1  from  Brazil.  The  Oom- 
pbiaa  have  long  had  a  place  in  Eaglish  gardens,  Q. 
nitida  and  Q.  obtuaifolia  havioK  been  introduced 
from  Jamaica  as  far  back  aa  1803. 

Qoethea  Btrictiflora  is  more  curioos  than 
beautifal,  bat  it  is  of  quite  sufficient  interest  to 
note  as  flowering  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  It  is 
a  Brazilian  plant,  belonging  to  the  Malvads,  and 
bears  a  profosion  of  flowers.  When  io  full  bloom 
it  has  a  remaAable  aspect,  the  flowera  covering 
the  stem  and  crowdiog  thickly  towards  the  apex. 
The  colour  is  derived  from  the  Involucre,  which 
consists  of  bracts  finely  veined  with  red,  and  re- 
maining in  beauty  long  after  the  inconspicnous 
flowers  have  periled.  The  stigmas  ocoaalonally 
protrode  beyond  these  bright-looking  bracts,  bnt 
the  wliole  bouity  of  tiie  plant  Ilea  u  its  neat  in- 
volnore.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate  in  ahape,  and 
handsome. 

Harica  coemlea.— A  large  plant  of  thla  ia  in 
tuU  Uoom  in  the  aucculeot  houae  at  Kew,  and  in 
ita  way  nothing  conld  be  more  beautiful.  The 
Harioaa  are  related  to  the  Irisea,  and  M.  cce rules, 
a  Brazilian  species,  has  been  in  BngUah  gardera 
since  1818,  so  that  it  la  by  no  means  new.  But 
one  doea  not  see  Ita  flowera  too  often,  and 
it  deserrea  to  be  well  grown.    A  very  high 


temperature  la  not  neoeasary,  and  if  the  flowers 
are  atuvt-Uved,  there  is  a  anooession.  An  indi- 
Tidoal  Ida  flower  haa  only  a  brief  ezlatence,  but 
othera  appear  to  carry  on  the  display.  lu  the 
Marica  the  flower  is  large,  showy,  and  tenderly 
coloured,  the  falls  broad,  rich  blue,  the  smaller 
standards  veined  with  blae  and  white. 

Fropa(fatinp  nhovr  and  regal  Felarpo- 

ninms.— The  plan  recommended  by  me  for  propa- 
gating this  class  of  plant  {p.  36S)  I  still  consider 
the  ^at  for  gardeners  to  adopt.  I  am  not  un- 
acqnaiuted  with  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
Covent  Qarden  growers,  I  having  had  flve  year»' 
experience  in  auoh  establiahmenta  in  the  ne^h- 
boarhood  of  London  in  my  early  tardening  days. 
At  that  time  I  have  assisted  Jn  making  thousands 
of  cuttings  both  previous  to  the  plants  flowering 
and  after.  I  have  seen  ao  many  failures  in  private 
placea  In  both  the  propagation  and  culture  of  this 
class  of  Pelargoniums  in  amall  pots,  that  I  had  in 
mind  when  penning  the  note  In  qaestlon,  which 
"J.  C.  B."  takes  exception  to,  the  snreat  method 
by  which  succeas  could  be  ensured.  The  cutting'* 
which  I  advised  are  n3t  yocng  and  soft,  but  those 
clustering  about  the  baae  of  stout  fetems,  these 
being  flrm,  although  green.  I  never  knew  these 
damp  off,  but  root  qnlcuy  and  grow  into  flne  plants. 
Drawn,  weakly  and  oonaeqaenUy  aoft  onttuiga,  I 
Iedow,  are  not  likely  to  make  good  planta,  and, 
beaidea,  ue  very  liaUe  to  damp  off. — A.  TOUKQ. 


GREENHOUSE  AZALEAS. 

At  one  time  aome  immense  apeoioMna  of  these 
planta  need  to  be  staged,  whereas  now  we  rarely 
see  them,  and  then  only  moderately  aissd  planta 
and  at  times  ba-lly  bloomed.  At  Uie  Crystal  Palace 
there  were  only  a  few  good  apeclmeni  for  the 
liberal  prizes  offered,  and  at  Earl'a  Court  there 
were  fewer  stitl.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see,  how- 
ever, a  class  at  the  Palace  show  tor  {danta  in  fl- 
inch pots.  Very  liberal  prizes  were  offered,  bat 
only  one  lot  waa  shown,  the  second  prize  being 
awarded.  Thia  should  not  be,  for  what  ia  more 
serviceable  for  cx>l  boose  decoration  than  the 
Axaleal  Azaleas,  in  common  with  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  have  received  less  attention  since 
Orchtda  have  become  so  oommon,  but  no  plant 
can  be  more  easily  grown  if  dae  attention  is  paid 
to  moisture  and  feeding.  I  am  aware  of  the 
millions  of  planta  cultivated  ronnd  Ghent  and 
other  dtstiiots,  but  bow  many  of  these  are  left  to 
make  even  half  specimens  ?  Many  used  for  house 
decoration  in  this  country  are  allowed  to  get  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  are  then  discardei).  I  do  not  like 
the  mop  headed  specimens;  indeed,  these  plants 
merely  oat  in  or  loosely  tied  are  far  more  heaa- 
titol.  In  this  direction  I  think  of  late  years  we 
have  made  considerable  progress,  aa  we  now  grow 
Azaleas  m'^re  naturally,  the  result  being  more 
and  latter  flowers  as  each  shoot  is  better  matured 
and  the  flowers  have  more  room  to  develop.  It  im 
surprising  how  well  these  plants  will  ataad 
haid  cutting  back.  I  once  took  oharae  ot  some 
very  neglected  specimens  lliat  had  run  up 
a  great  height.  The^e  were  headed  down 
early  in  the  year,  repotted  in  May  and  made 
nice  plants  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  Of  coQrs(>, 
when  treated  in  this  way,  extra  attention  is  neces- 
sary to  get  a  clean,  quick  growth.  I  feel  sure  these 
planta  are  often  too  mnoh  coddled,  that  ia,  given 
too  much  heat  when  at  rest  and  not  enoi^h  mois- 
tnre  when  In  active  growth.  I  find  our  planta  in 
the  cool  houses,  which  are  lofty  and  only  juat 
hea'ed  sufficiently  to  keep  out  frost.,  are  jnuch 
healthier  than  those  more  favourably  treated. 
There  is  another  point  In  their  culture  often  over- 
looked, and  that  is  thorough  ripening  of  the  young 
wood,  as  If  the  planta  are  left  to  take  any  ahift 
after  bloomiog,  they  do  not  produce  the  flowering 
wood  for  the  next  season.  Abnndanoe  of  mcdstare 
both  at  the  root  and  top  is  es^entdal  when  making 
their  growth  after  the  flowering  pariod,  and  when 
I  say  abundance  at  the  root,  it  la  prejomii^  the 
roots  are  confined  in  amall  pota  and  ^enttful. 
Asaleas  thrive  for  years  In  the  same  aoil4f'  asai*t- 
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ancfl  U  given  io  the  way  of  a  good  feriilUer. 
When  planli  are  grown  for  cat  blooms,  those  th- 
rlsties  with  good  sabstance  or  semi-doablee  are 
best,  and  the  onttlog  the  plants  receive  when  in 
flower  will  keep  them  safficientlj  dwarf  withont 
severe  prnning.  Plants  deficient  of  foliage  are 
often  devoid  of  roots  ;  these  should  be  over-haaled 
at  onoe,  placed  in  smaller  pots  in  a  good  compost 
to  a  warm,  clow  hooae  aaxd  kept  wcU  nringed  for 
a  Ume.  Qt.  wtthe8. 


TRICOLOR  PELAfiOONIUMS.  - 

It  is  to  be  hoped  Uiat  these  will  onoe  more  at- 
tain to  tome  degree  of  jx^alarily.    There  are 
TeiT  few  things  among  mie-Ieaved  plants  either 
com  or  warm  house  that  can  vie  with  them  in 
beauty  of  leaf  tint.    I  euppoee  that  the  tiiimer- 
ouB  beautiful  varieties  raosed  by  Mr.  Grieve, 
Mr.  Laing,  and  others  are  still  in  existence.  It 
is  long  since  I  have  seen  some  of  them.    I  have 
always  thought  that  these  tricolor  Pelargoniums 
ate  at  their  best  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  lovely  shades  of  colour  in  the  foliage 
seem  to  be  developed  and  intensified  under  the 
influence  of  the  genial  temperature  of  a  cool 
house.    Later  on  they  lose  some  of  this  beauti- 
ful colouration,  especially  when  exposed  to  very 
hot  sun.   Towanis  autumn  as  Uie  days  get 
cooler  the  tints  becmne  more  nvid,  but  never 
so  bright  as  in  ApHl  or  Hay.    Some  fifteen 
years  ago  I  used  to  think  that  the  little  speci- 
mens brou^t  into  Covent  Garden  in  spring 
were  equal  in  beau^  to  anything  ofiered  for 
wle  there.   The  variety  Lady  Cullum  was  a 
great  favourite  with  market  growers  at  that 
time,  and  for  richness  of  colour  I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  ever  surpassed.   These  little  ixi~ 
colors  always  seemed  to  find  a  quick  sale,  and 
they  never  appeared  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
demand.    Everyone  who  had  a  greenhouse 
at  that  time  made  a  point  of  growing  a 
few  tricolors,  and   they  were  sure   to  be 
well  in  evidence  at  provincial  flower  shows. 
The  discovery  of  the  capacity  of  the  zonal 
for   winter  blooming  had  presumably  much 
to  do  with  the   decline   in  popularity  of 
the  tricolor.    It  was  curious  to  note  that 
aa  teade  growers'  lists  swelled  with  double 
and  nngle  zonsls,  the  trioolon  diminished 
in  like  proportion,  untU  in  some  instances  they 
almost  disappeared  from  the  cataloguea.  The 
trioolor  Pelargoniums  demand  a  rather  higher 
temperature  than  the  silver-variegated,  plain 
and  yellow-leaved  kinds.    They  must  nave 
enough  warmth  to  keep  them  gently  moving  all 
through  the  winter  months.    If  once  they  re- 
ceive a  check,  they  begin  to  damp,  and  by 
spring,  healthy  young  specimens  will  come  down 
to  bare  stumps.    This  was  one  reason  why  in 
former  days  many  failed  to  do  them  well.  They 
were  given  the  same  treatment  as  ordinary  bed- 
ding plants  through  the  dull  months,  with  the 
consequent  partial  or  complete  loss  of  foliage. 
The  temperature  should  never  be  leas  thtai  46° 
for  them,  and  60°  by  day  is  not  too  much  when 
the  weaUier  ia  fairly  briRht.  I  used  to  find  that 
to  keep  this  olass     PeIai^;oninm  in  good  con- 
dition, air  must  be  more  or  less  freely  given 
through  the  winter  months,  heating  the  pipes 
to  make  the  air  buoyant  and  keep  up  the 
requisite  temperature.    Now  that  zonals  are 
much  grown  for  winter  bloom,  the  conditions 
necessary  for  tricolors  can  be  easily  had.  Just 
the  treatment  that  promotes  freedom  of  flower- 
ing in  one  will  keep  the  other  in  good  health. 
Tbwe  who  cultivate  the  winter-blooming  kinds 
would  do  well  to  associate  with  them  a  few  of 
the  best  golden  and  silver  tricolors.    Thf^ir  leaf 
beauty  is  bo  great,  that  if  kept  in  good  order 
through  the  winter,  they  form  a  beautiful  con- 


trast to  the  general  inmates  of  the  conservatory 
in  earfy  spring.  Many  of  Hbo  younger  gene- 
ration of  unateur  mad  profesuonal  gardeners 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  fine  varieties  that 
ooonpied  a  prominent  pmition  in  trade  lists 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  beauty  of  these 
when  well  oand  tvr  would  oome  aa  a  levela- 


Nothoduma  rufa,    (Seep.  609.) 


t»on  to  many  at  the  presmt  time.  I  have  often 
deeply  regretted  that  a  change  of  fashion 
should  have  banished  from  our  gardens  a  class 
of  plants  that  in  their  exquisite  leaf  tints 
cannot  be  equalled  by  any  cool  house  plant. 
When  I  grew  these  tricolors,  I  found  that  it 
was  matter  of  much  importance  to  have  the 


pots  well  filled  with  roots  by  the  wintCT.  I 
made  a  practice  of  putting  out  some  plants  in 
rather  light,  well- enriched  soil  in  a  cold  fi&me. 
These  gave  me  good  eutdngs  eaily  in  July, 
having  the  time  to  grow  into  nice  little  speci- 
mens well  established  in  4i-inch  pots  by  the 
dose  of  the  autumn.  Plants  of  ttds  descrip- 
tion winter  well  in  a  suitable  temperature,  aad 
with  the  advent  of  finer  days  take  on  a  rich 
colour,  and  can  be  used  at  an  early  date  in 
spring  for  decoration.  The  tricolors  are 
not  nearly  so  strongly  rooted  as  the  other 
sections  of  the  family,  and  like  a  little  leaf- 
soil  and  silver  sand  in  the  compost.  A  rather 
lighter  soil  induces  a  freer  root-aotion  and 
helps  to  keep  the  roots  from  coming  into  a 
torpid  condition  during  the  winter  months. 
Watering  at  that  time  must  be  done  with  a 
light  hand.  I  should  be  pleased  if  the  fore- 
going remarks  would  in  some  slight  measure 
help  to  rescue  these  beautiful  I'elaigoniums 
from  nnmerited  neglect.  J.  C!oRNHn.L. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AT  F0SB3T  HILL. 

Each  year  the  tuberous  B^;onia  Is  to  be  seen  in 
fnlleet  beaaty  in  the  Forest  Hill  nniseries  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  and  the  display  this 
season  is  finer  than  any  of  the  previous  exhiMtlons, 
for  SQch  we  may  appropriately  call  them,  of  the 
gay  flower.  Several  houses  are  devoted  to  the 
plant*,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  outdoor 
kiods  were  being  planted,  these  creating  a  splendid 
mass  of  colonr  later  in  the  season.  At  present  it 
is  the  pot  plants  that  ecgage  attention,  and  each 
season  one  sees  the  steady  advance  taking  place  in 
the  habit  of  the  plants.  They  are  now  compact, 
Btardy,  and  with  floe  leafage,  whilst  the  aspect  of 
the  flowers  ia  andergoing  a  change  from  the  more 
formal,  Inmpy,  and  nog^ly  tjpes  t^at  once  were 
sooght  after,  we  snppose,  for  tb^r  curious  charac- 
ter. In  a  large  collection  of  single  ard  donble 
varieties  there  Is  great  diversity  in  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  flowers,  new  departures  occurring 
either  towards  a  more  refined  and  looser  bloom  or 
in  shade.  Many  of  the  doable  kinds  are  more  like 
a  Rose  in  shape,  qaito  Infomutl,  and  of  medfnm 
size.  Very  ta^e  flowers  that  require  a  stick  to 
hold  up  the  stem  are,  as  a  rale,  devoid  of  refine- 
ment and  coarse  and  vulgar.  QIancing  at  the 
seedlings  tn  the  Forest  Hill  collection,  we  notice 
several  beaatiful  novelties,  and  one  is  a  pare  white 
flower  without  colonr  of  any  kind,  the  centre 
florets  forming  quite  a  dainty  rosette,  and  the 
margin  distinctly  serrated.  This  represents  a  very 
beaatiful  type,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  represented 
in  other  coloors.  A  white  single-flowered  kind 
has  this  dlstingaishing  trait,  the  segments  dis- 
tinctly toothed  at  the  margin,  and  this  saggested 
the  name  Frkiged  White,  whilst  th6  taft  of  rich 
yellow  stamens  in  the  centre  is  in  bold  contrast. 
In  other  respects  tliis  Begonia  is  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion, the  plant  robust,  st«ns  sturdy,  and  bearing 
freely  the  spotless  flowers,  A  race  of  both  double 
and  single  fringed  vfU'feties  would  be  a  great  gain, 
and  no  doubt  In  time  the  range  of  colours  will  be 
extended.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  dearth 
of  good  yellow-flowered  kinds,  but  we  have  now 
several  additions  of  telliog  shades  of  yellow  or 
orange. 

Few  plants  have  risen  more  qaicUy  in  popalarity 
than  the  toberoua  Begonia,  and  in  tbe  near  fotare 
itjwill  occapy  the  chief  place  in  all  bedding  arrange- 
ments in  the  garden.  'J'he  secret  is  that  the  plants 
are  not  only  easy  to  grow,  bat  they  are  remarkably 
showy,  the  flowers  ranging  through  many  colours 
from  snow-white  to  intense  crimson.  Without 
desiring  to  make  a  catali^e  of  names,  we 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  flner  double  kinds 
which  represent  the  tnberoas  Begonia  at  the 
present  day.  All  the  plants  are  of  excellent  habit, 
free,  and  the  flowers  conspicQoaa  for  either  beauty 

Iof  form,  ooloor,  or  both  combined.  Lord  Roberts 
is  a  variety  valaable  for  the  snperb  depth  of  crim- 
son of  tbe  fall  perfectly  double  flowers,  ud  this 
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^pe  of  Begonia  n  of  mach  value  for  ita  zichneu. 
E.  T.  Cook,  qaita  a  new  variety,  U  of  Bimllar  ibade, 
the  flowers  neat,  not  la^e,  and  the  plant  dwarf 
and  strong  in  habit.  This  iDtense  crimson  shade 
tells  well  in  groups  it  used  jadicioaaly.  Lord 
Brooke  Is  another  good  crimson,  whilst  brilliant 
shades  of  colour  ooonr  amongst  the  scarlets. 
Baron  Sohrcsder  is  of  this  character,  the  flowers 
well  shaped,  and  the  centre  petals  distinctly  frilled ; 
al-o  FarinI,  which  may  be  described  more  as  a 
red,  the  flowers  very  large,  bot  not  ooane  or  stlfiF. 
Those  flowers  of  rose  or  pink  shades  are  charming. 
Duke  of  Fife  is  a  variety  bearing  freely,  large,  fall, 
salmon-rose  blooms,  an  exquisite  shade  of  coloor, 
and  those  of  Lady  DnDsaoy  are  a  superb  rose-piok, 
a  tender  and  reflned  sbadu  of  this  tone,  the  flowera 
c-f  free,  open  expmsioD.  Loid  Bdm  may  be 
describedas  brightsalmoD-scariat,abrilliantuiade, 
and  we  get  a  vary  charming  talmon  tone  shot  with 
buff  in  Lady  Theodore  Guest.  A  striking  rose- 
coloured  flower  is  Dake  of  York,  the  flowers  fall  and 
finely  shaped.  Another  type  of  flower  is  that 
with  the  segments  distinctly  mai^ined,  as  in  lAdy 
Dorrington,  the  petals  arranged  In  quite  Camellia 
fashion,  white,  edged  with  rose,  not  onllke  Hme. 
de  Wattoville  Rose.  Pority  is  a  beautiful  doable 
white,  and  also  Viigin  Qoeen,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  central  florets  being  frilled  in  a 
charming  way.  Yellow-coloured  flowers  tell  with 
considerable  effect  in  the  houses,  and  we  do  not 
care  greatiy  tot  tba  staring  shade^  rather  the  soft 
tones,  as  in  Mrs.  O.  Higgins,  or  where  yeltow  oom- 
bloes  with  other  tintp,  socb,  fi»  iostanoe,  the  va- 
riety named  appropriately  WllUfun  Allen  Ridiard- 
son,  the  neat  pretty  flowers  of  which  are  yellow  in 
the  centre,  the  segments  touched  occasioDally  with 
rose.  Of  course,  this  does  not  represent  even  the 
cream  of  the  double  kinds,  but  we  may  mention 
yet  another,  named  Mrs.  Begnart,  whioh  ia  of 
value.  The  flowers  stand  weU  np,  and  the  wavy 
s^ments  are  chrome-yellow— an  atttaoUve  colour. 
For  dwarfness  of  habit,  Laing's  Golden  Dwarf  Is 
of  note.  The  plant  is  very  dwarf,  compact  and 
the  flowers  of  medium  size,  the  colour,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  name,  rich  golden  yellow. 

The  same  march  forward  Is  conspicuous  in  the 
.linc^e-Ooweied  section  as  in  those  varieties  de- 
scribed. Enormoiu  blooms  ar«,  of  course,  to  be 
seen,  bot  they  are  not  the  perfect  type,  the  flowera 
of  c eater  shape  and  smaller  dlmenaiona  being 
prettier,  losing  nothing  also  in  effectiveness.  The 
plants  are  vigorous  in  habit,  etrmg  and  compact, 
the  flowers  showing  a  similar  range  of  colours  as 
in  the  other  section.  The  best  yellow-flowered 
kind  is.  we  think,  Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild,  the 
colour  pure  yellow,  without  rose  or  allied  shades. 
A  few  plants  of  tills  In  a  house  create  a  gay  effect. 
Amongst  those  of  salmon  shades,  Lady  Mary 
Lloyd  may  be  especially  singled  out.  It  has  sal- 
mon-pink flowers,  the  centre  s^ments  distinctly 
fringed.  Orange  King  deserves  high  praise.  The 
flowers  are  teoad,  robust  and  of  a  telling  orange 
colour,  shot  witti  rod,  the  plants  of  flne  hiSjlt.  One 
of  tiie  most  beautifol  varieties  in  the  collection  is 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  which  has  very  bold 
handsome  flowers,  white  in  the  centre,  the  broad 
ma^n  rose-crimson.  A  pleasing  shade  of  salmon 
is  seen  in  the  variety  Lady  Pigott,  the  flowers 
large,  broad,  held  up  boldly  and  very  distinct 
Then  we  made  note  of  a  kind  named  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  of  which  the  flowers  are  rose,  the 
lower  half  ot  the  segment  dear  white— a  dainty 
contrast.  The  pure  white  varieties  are  beautiful 
and  the  best  of  this  section  is  Lady  Roberts 
although  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  finest  when 
60  many  lovely  white  kinds  abound.  Those  in 
search  of  novelties  in  the  single  class  will  also 
make  note  of  the  varieties  Hiss  Jekyll  and  Mrs 
B.  Dean.  The  former  has  flowera  of  a  fine  scarlet- 
salmon  colour,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  pink, 
the  edge  of  the  florets  carmine.  Their  orimped 
character  gives  them  a  distinct  charm. 

These  varieties  described  represent  a  high 
standard  of  tuberous  Begonia,  but  doubtlessas 
years  roll  on  even  such  beautiful  things  will  be 
ecUued.  We  hope  that  hybridists  wiU  give  op 
aiming  at  men  siae.  as  if  that  were  something 
noble  to  achieve; 


STBBPIOOABPUSSS. 

Tbb  Streptooarpases  are  now  largely  grown,  and  it 
is  not  difBoult  to  discover  the  reason  of  their  quick 
popularitf.  Few  flowers  are  more  wied  in  oolonr, 
and  sturdy  i^ants  will  bloom  over  a  long  season  ; 
whilst  thmr  are  easily  raised  and  thrive  In  a  green- 
house. We  shall  in  time  expect  to  find  them  as 
hirgely  grown  as  Pelargoniums,  and  they  are  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  those  who  have  no  expensive 
houses,  as  the  seed  is  easily  raised.  When  at 
Messrs.  Veltch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  recently  we 
were  surprised  to  note  the  progress  made  in  get- 
ting new  colours  and  flowers  of  larger  size.  A  luge 
couectlon  of  leedllnga  was  in  bloom.  To  show  the 
vigour  and  freedom  of  the  Streptocarpus,  we  may 
mention  that  seed  sown  In  December  and  January 
will  product)  plants  that  will  bloom  at  this  season. 
This  is  about  six  months  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
and  this  is  not  all,  as  plants  from  aeed  sown  hi 
January  of  last  year  bloomed  freely  in  July,  con- 
Unning  until  October,  and  commeooed  again  the 
followuig  April — evidence,  it  any  were  needed,  of 
the  freedom  and  usefulness  of  this  oharming  race. 
At  Kew  the  StreptocarpI  are  osed  to  brighten 
the  succulent  houee,  being  planted  in  peaty  soil  by 
the  margin  of  the  beds,  and  in  such  a  posinon  they 
succeed  well,  although  one  might  suppose  the 
growth  would  get  much  drawn.  S.  Bex!  is  In  fall 
bloom  there,  and  this  flowered  for  the  first  time  at 
Kew  in  the  year  1886.  From  a  packet  of  the  best 
seed  one  gets  flowers  ranging  from  deepest  crimson 
through  lovely  lavender  shades,  and  those  who 
grow  the  plants  onoe  will  do  so  In  quantity  in  the 
future.  When  a  good  strain  is  obt^oed,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  save  one's  own  seed,  and  if  the  flowers 
are  hybridised,  several  new  shades  may  be  antici- 
pated. We  notice,  too,  that  not  only  is  Vb»  range 
ot  ooloura  extending,  but  the  indivldaal  flowers 
are  getting  lancer.  Some  were  remarkably  bold, 
broad  and  telling,  suggesting  that  In  the  coorae  of 
years  they  will  rival  those  of  the  Gloxinia  for  size. 
If  so,  the  Streptooarpi  will  become  still  more  valu- 
able^ A  felrly  warm  greenhouse  suits  them  best 
and  the  soil  uionld  be  moderately  rldi.  It  la  Im- 
portant to  know  that  if  they  are  planted  oat  in  a 
greenhouse  or  conaervatoty  border,  they  may  be 
lifted  when  In  bloom  without  tolfaring  in  the  least 
from  the  ordeal. 


nuMt  popular  nristlea  nntaUo  for  this  porpose 
are  the  afvloot^tdoiired  lbs.  Eeym^  Hole  and 
the  beaut^ul  yellow  Oermania ;  in  faot,  the  former 
Is  now  seen  in  the  best  florists'  shops  in  London, 
and  to  lUl  appearance  is  likely  to  supplant  the 
Malmalson.  I  grow  them  in  the  same  manner  aa 
Malmaison.  They  are  layered  early,  potted  up, 
and  repotted  again  Into  6-inoh  poto,  in  which 
they  bloom.  Roee  Cetostial  I  have  also  tried,  and 
also  Mrs.  Muir,  this  being  a  flne  white  of  good 
substance.  Better  by  far  grow  four  or  a  half  dozen 
good-habited  kinds  with  decided  and  pleasing 
colours  than  a  greater  number  with  whioh  then 
la  some  nnoertalnty.— A.  Young. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Oloxinias  at  Olielaea.— The  Gloxiuias  in  the 
norsoy  ot  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Chelsea, 
were  in  tnU  beputy  a  few  d^s  ago,  and  they  repre- 
sent a  remarkably  fine  str^n,  the  plants  dwarf, 
compact,  very  free,  and  with  flowers  of  varied 
colours.  Specimens  in  4-inoh  pots  carried  over 
one  hundred  blooms,  and  this  freedom  is  oha- 
racteristio  of  the  plants.  For  the  enrichment  of 
the  house  one  wants  varieties  that  give  an  abund- 
ance of  flowers,  not  1^7  kinds,  bat  sturdy,  robust 
examples  of  bright  and  pleasing  shades.  The 
laq^  batch  of  seedUngs  ihowa  that  tha  oolonn  get 
more  diversified  each  year,  and  In  the  Chelsea 
collection  of  Gloxinias  one  sees  spotted,  self,  and 
shaded  flowera  of  splendid  character.  What  is  of 
great  importance  Is  the  effort  made  to  get  a  dis- 
tinct break  of  Gloxinias,  and  one  oonepiouous  ac- 
quisition has  been  gained,  the  hybrid  Mlled  Bril- 
liant, which  was  folly  described  In  Tbs  Gakdib, 
June  3, 1893,  p.  469.  It  ia  the  result  (rf  orosslng 
G.  Radiance  and  Gesnera  pyramldalls,  and  other 
crosses  will  be  made.  This  hybrid  Is  a  sarpr^, 
and  the  forenioner  doubtless  of  a  new,  distinct, 
and  handsome  race.  The  hybrid  Brilliant  Is  very 
free,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  ordinary  florists'  va- 
rieties, dwarf  and  vigorous  in  growth,  tiie  neat 
flowers  deep  carmine. 

Border  Oamatlona  for  early  flowerine.— 
It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  dedded 
colours  amongst  Carnations  are  now  found 
amongst  what  are  known  aa  hoxier  Carnations, 
these  flowering  freely  in  the  open  at  the  usual 
time,  viz.,  from  July  and  onwards.  Bot  now  that 
these  flowera  have  become  so  popular  for  personal 
adornment,  they  must  be  forthoomiog  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  above  named ;  ooosequently  these 
must  be  grown  In  pots  under  glaas.  Two  of  the 


Boae  Camoena  is  a  very  vigorooa  variety  and 
one  of  the  freeBt  to  bloom.  Quite  small  pluita  are 
covered  with  foil,  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  a  dis- 
tinct bed  of  it  in  full  beauty  ia  plesaing.  It  is  a  tho- 
roughly good  garden  kind. 

Brlffaron  Bpedosum  aplandldum  is  a  fine 
plant  to  make  a  distinct  bed.  It  grows  about  2^  feet 
m  height,  and  the  flowen  are  much  larger  than  thoBe 
of  tlie  t^pe,  the  colour  soft  purple.  This  Erigeroa 
remains  in  bloom  over  a  long  season,  and  the  pleasingly 
coloured  flowere  are  useful  for  ootting. 

Bosa  rugoaa  hy  the  wateralde.— When  in 
tfae  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  recently  we  noticed  a  large 
brvak  of  the  Ja^ianese  Rose  by  the  margin  of  water. 
It  ia  a  fine  kind  to  group  on  the  turf  in  such  a  positioo. 
The  dense  glowy  green  leaves  and  rosy  flowera  followed 
by  the  showy  orimson  fruits  are  very  charming. 

Standard  Bosea.-— We  do  not  oare  greatly  for 
these,  but  noted  lately  the  following  kinds  as  amongst 
the  beit,  the  plants  having  largo  beads  and  in  vigorons 
health.  Captain  Christy  was  eapecially  noteworthy, 
and  worthy  alto  of  mention  were  Dr.  Hogg,  Baroneu 
Rothschild,  Glory  of  Waltham,  La  Villa  deBmxelles, 
and  Marquise  de  GasteUane. 

GHixmera  at  Tnliasiok.  —  Ur.  Sang^n 
sends  us  from  TreUssick  a  phottKiaph  showing  a 
portion  of  an  enormous  plant  of  Gnnnera,  wtdch 
covers  a  space  of  30  feet  acroaa  and  bean  twenty- 
five  leaves,  some  of  them  nearly  9  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  stems  6  feet  to  8  feet  high. 

Bremorus  Bungei. — I  have  in  bloom,  after 
waiting  flve  yean,  two  plants  of  Eremarus  Bnngel. 
The  spikes  are  mnob  smaller  than  those  of  robustus, 
being  only  7  bicbeilong;  oolonr  dtrott-y^ow  with 
long  01  ange-red  stuaens.  The  foliage  has  saflered 
from  the  drought,  as  the  blooms  would  have  done 
from  rain  If  we  had  had  any.— J,  B.  Dboof,  its^af;, 

Himalayan  Bhododendrona  in  Devon- 
shire.— We  send  you  by  this  post  two  photographs, 
one  ot  the  bmnllfal  yellow  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
dron campylocaipum  and  the  other  of  R.  gloxiniie- 
fiorum,  roth  growing  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Dowager  Countess  Morley  at  Whiteway,  near 
Chudleigh.— Robert  Vbitob  and  Son,  Hxeter. 

*,*  These  show  fiae  plants  in  tha  opm  garden 
with  many  flowers.— Bd. 

The  true  alpine  Sea  EoUy. — I  have  enclosed 
a  spike  of  Gtyogium  alpinum,  the  true  apeoies. 
Of  oonrse,  it  is  not  new,  but  it  seems  extremely 
scarce,  and  is  probably  the  finest  of  tbla  ornamental 

family.  E.  alpinum  is  a  true  perennial.— Mauucb 
Fbiohabd,  Ckrittekwch. 

*^*  Very  handsome  and  deeply  fringed.  AU  the 
species  are  interesting  and  many  bwiutiful,  and 
though  their  names  are  sometimes  confusing,  the 
planu  are  always  worth  growing. — Ed. 

New  hardy  Poppy  (supposed  hybrid).— This 
was  shown  by  Rev.  W.  Wilks  at  the  recent  R.H.S. 
meeting.  It  is  presumably  a  hybrid  between  P. 
orientale  'aod  P.  mpifragnm.  The  flowers  more 
□early  approach  those  of  P.  orientala  in  size,  bat 
have  the  rich  orange  ooloar  somewhat  deepened 
of  P.  rui^fragnm,  being  also  devoid  of  the  shining 
black  blotches  at  the  base  of  each  petal  In  P. 
orientale.  The  foliage  is  smaller,  but  has  mach  of 
the  character  of  P.  orientala.  It  waa  found  jrvit- 
lag  betwe«i  t^i^^?fyfefe»©gt€ 
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•nd  It  of  a  vary  compact  bablt  as  well  u  free 
flowering,  bat  does  not  thus  far  Mneai  to  rao- 
dmeeed^R. 

Bom  G^ce  Darliag,  one  of  tlie  late  Hr* 
Heniy  Beooett's  acqaidtioD»,  is  a  veiy  floe  Hybrid 
Tes,  remarkably  vlgiroos  Htid  free,  bloomlnE  from 
rarlyjnne  until  well  into  the  antamn.  Flowers 
may  even  in  a  mild  season  be  gathered  at  Christ- 
mas. It  will  Bacceed  near  large  towns,  and  the 
Atordy  growth  bears  foil  flowers  of  dlsUnot  colour, 
the  large  robust  petals  owimy  white,  broadly  mai^ 
^loedwitbTOse.  A  hybrid  <tf  great  valno. 

A' white  OloxlBift.— Herewith  we  send  yoa  a 
seedliDg  white  Gloxinia  of  our  nilslDg  named  Stan- 
Biead  White.  Itia  by  far  the  best  of  its  colonrwe 
have  yet  seen,  as  we  have  nothing  to  match  it 
amongst  the  other  nsmed  and  seedling  whites  we 
have  now  in  flower.— J.  LAINO  ahd  Sohb. 

*,*  A  remarkably  flne  variety,  tbe  pore  white 
flowers  erect,  of  laige  iis«  and  fredy  prodnced; 
the  leaves  aiwo  large  and  of  good  substance.— Ed. 

-  Two  ahowr  Boae«,  especially  when  gronped 
la  a  large  bed  on  tbe  turf,  are  the  old  crimson 
China,  or  R.-  indioa-  sangainen,  ns  it  is  called  in 
some  catslo^et.  and  the  Noisette  yellenbeig.  The 
former  is  charming  when  masfed,  tbe  flowers  very 
doable  and  intenre  crimson,  which  is  richer  in . 
association  with  the  darl^  coloured  leafage.  Fellen- 
berg  is  delightfully  free,  and  few  Roses  are  better 
for  forming  groape  in  tbe  garden.  Tbe  plants 
oontinoa .  long  In  bloom,  and  every  shwt  is 
wreathed  with  the  rosa-crlmaon  flowns, 

-  Vatlonal  Oamfttioii  Soctoty  (southem 

section).— AltoBtion  of  date.— At  a  oommlttee 
ibeetiDg  held  at  Hotel  Windsor  on  Jane  3  it  was 
ananimbDsly  agreed  that,  owing  to  the  exception- 
ally early  season,  the  date  of  the  exhibition, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  on  Joly  26,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Hortlooltoral  Sodety,  should 
be  altered  to  Jalv  11,  and  that  tbe  exbiUtion  be 
held  in  the  gardens  of  .the  Royal  HorUcultnral 
Society  at  Chiswtok  on  that  date.— Ja&  Douaus, 
Son.  See. 

Tha  Hocaasin  Flower  at  Pitloehry.— I 

enclose  some  blooms  of  Cypripediam  speotabile. 
I  have  some  grand  clumps  of  it  here  growing 
in  lifcht  sandy,  soil  with  a  little  peat  mixed  with 
it.  They  are  never  protected  io  winter.  Cjpri- 
pediom  Calceolos  and  C.  pabesoeus  are  growing  io 
the  same  bed  equally  as  strong. — W.  Bailas, 
Athole  Bydnrpathie,  PUJoekry,  K.B. 
'  *,*  The  flowers,  very  large  and  handsome,  came 
to  hand  quite  fresh  and  vigorous.  Surely  these  are 
better  than  all  those  we  bestow  so  mnch  care  on 
in  bothoases  I— Ed. 

'  Oeranium  balkaunm.— Mr.  J.  Wood,  and  pos- 
sibly oUiers  of  your  readers,  may  Im  Interested  in 
learning  that  this  plant,  refened  to  by  him  at 
p.  458,  is  nothing  more  than  tbe  old  O.  macror- 
rhizon,  long  tince  Rgored  and  described  In  an  early 
volmhe  'of  tbe  Botanical  ifagtuine.  llie  small 
rose- coloured  flowers  can  hardly  be  likened  to 
those  of  G.  iberionm,  wbiob  are  very  much  laiger 
and  of  a  deep,  but  dnUish  violet  shade.  Tbe  foli- 
age, too,  is  quite  diflnent.  It  is  doubtless  a  dis- 
tbiot  enoogn  speoies,  bat  toss  showy  than  many 
othMiL- Snaz. 

Th«  gvMt  white  ScfthtoUL— I  have  for- 
warded a  few  of  Mie  flrst  flowers  of  tHa  white 
Soabiosa  caocasiea  for  your  Inneotion.  Itisven 
free,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  flnest  perenniab 
of  later  years.  In  a  moist  season  no  doubt  tbe 
flowers  woold  be  much  larger,  as  they  were  last 
September.  It  Is  perfectly  hardy  and  loves  a  warm 
sou — K.  FbiOHABD,  The  JVuraeriet,  ChrUteJturch. 

*«*  A  beantlfnl  cream-white  variety.  While 
nothing  surpasses  the  delicacy  of  ooloor  of  the 
blue  form  of  this  m^e  plant,  the  variety  may  be 
said  to  be  worthy  of  it,  and  we  hope  Ur.  Friohard 
will  increase  tbe  plant  and  keep  a  good  stock  of 
iL-BD. 

Iris  hiapanioa  Kongrolian.- This  variety  <a 
the  Spanish  Iris  bids  fair  to  be  an  ezoeptlonably 
fine  one.  It  was  exhibited  by  3A,  van  Tulieigen, 
Jniir,,  ftt  the  lMt.R.U.S.  meeting  in  the  DziU  1^11, 


In  company  with  Iris  Lorteti,  to  which  an  award 
<tf  merit  was  given.  The  variety  Koogollaa  has 
flowers  slightly  larger  than  those  of  tbe  average' of 
the  Spanii^,  being  intermediate  between  those  of 
this  section  and  those  of  the  English  Irts.  The 
ccdonr  is  a  pore  golden-yellow  self,  very  effective 
when  seen  In  a  mass.  It  is  a  variety  that  sboold 
prove  of  much  service  in  a  cut  state  where  decided 
colomsare  required.  Those  with  two  shades  of 
one  oolonr,  or  In  two  or  more  distinct  colours,  may 
be  TCiy  beantifol,  bttt  axe  acarody  so  effeoliva 

Olaome  pnngans.  —  This  siDgnlar  looking 
plant  of  herb-like  growth  was  shown  recently 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veltob  and  Sons.  It  was,  as 
shown,  about  2  feet  or  more  In  height,  bearing 
terminal  spikes  of  most  singular-looking  flowers, 
in  colour  a  pale  rose,  with  the  stamens  otapurplish 
shade.  The  impression  made  at  tbe  time  was 
that  it  would  grow  oat  of  doors,  bnt  on  reference 
to  tbe  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  I  note  that  it  is 
classed  as  a  stove  annual,  having  been  introduced 
from  the  West  Indies  as  long  back  as  1817.  It  is 
synonymous  with  C.  spinosa.— O.  A. 

TiTO-BpiiTiad  Toadfl&x(Linaria  vnlgaib  Felo- 
ria).— In  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Eew  this  Is  well 
rwrea^ted,  and  the  large  masses  of  plants,  quite 
2  feet  in  height,  gracef  ol  In  aspect,  ana  free  bloom- 
ing, are  amoosst  the  most  attractive  features  in 
the  Royal  Gaxaens.  Th«  flowm,  of  a  rich  yellow 
colour,  are  produced  in  profusion,  their  curious 
spurred  chaiaoter  being  conspioaoua.  This  form  of 
oor  common  Toadflax  is  delightful  in  the  rockery, 
where  In  light  soil  it  is  perfectly  at  home.  Al- 
though a  familiar  plant  hj  name,  L.  vulgaris  FelO' 
ria  is  anoommon,  at  least  one  does  not  often  loo 
a  good  tuft  of  it. 

Sconmooaniu  Mabor.— I  anolose  a  spray 
off  a  plant  of  Sccremocaipos  soaber  which  has 
been  flowering  beautifully  after  standing  the  last 
very  sewe  winter.  Fabiana  imbricata  has  till 
lately  been  a  mass  of  white  bloom,  and  was  quite 
uninjured  here.  We  have  had  since  March  quite 
ideal  weather  for  the  garden,  long  periods  of  bril- 
liant snnsbine  with  interrals  of  refreshing  rain. 
Herbaceous  plants  in  the  bcurder  and  on  the 
rockery  have  alike  been  and  continue  to  be  seen  at 
their  best,  many  of  them  having  never  had  sncfa  a 
chance  for  satlsfaotory  development.  I  have  had 
great  pleasare  in  watching  the  very  flne  flowering 
of  some  clamps  of  CyprifMdlnm  spectabile  which 
were  sent  to  me  from  a  lake  in  the  State  of  New 
York  last  autumn.— W.  D.  &  D.,  Orchardton, 
Cattle  JDoiigUu,  N.B. 

Oeniata  virgato.— Like  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing ela^  this  bsantital  shntb  la  fiowaring.  muh 
earlier  than  usual  this  year.  A  laise  nombw  of 
plants  are  in  bloom  at  Kew,  and  being  scattered 
amongst  tbe  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  wuder  part  of 
the  garden,  produce  a  very  bright  and  obarmiiv 
effe^  amidst  the  surroandiiig  greenery.  Some  of 
tbe  larger  spedmens  are  10  feet  and  12  feet  high, 
and  even  more  in  diameter,  oovetad  ftom  top  to 
bottom  with  bright  yellow  Uossoms.  It  has  small 
entire  leaves  of  a  greyish  colour.  Introdnoed  from 
Madeira  towards  Uie  end  of  the  last  century.  It  baa 
not  yet  become  widely  known,  although  It  is 
readUy  {nropagated  by  seed,  which  it  produoes 
abun^uitly.  For  dry  sandy  soil  like  that  at  Kew 
it  is  eridently  well  adapted,  afiutt  whiob  oondder- 
ably  enhances  its  value. 

Tufted  Faasiea  with  ahraha.— At  this  sea- 
son amongst  tbe  gayest  of  flowers  are  the  tufted 
Fansies,  and  we  recently  noticed  at  Kew  an  excel- 
lent use  made  of  the  best  kinds  for  distinct  and 
telling  oolonr.  They  are  planted  thickly  at  the 
foot  of  standard  Rhododendrons,  Arauowias,  and 
in  similar  positions,  each  variety  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct. The  purple  kinds  show  to  great  advantage 
against  the  dark  coloured  leafage  of  the  sfambs, 
vtd  nothii^  can  be  easier  than  to  plant  tbe  tufted 
Faasies  thus.  Tbe  efltoct  of  such  bold  plantiog 
would  be  quite  lost  If  tbe  several  varieties  were 
not  kept  apart,  a  mixture  being  very  ineffective. 
That  fine  Paa^  Archie  Oiant  is  one  of  the  best 
for  this  style  of.arraegement,  its  flowers  so  rich 
and  stcikiag  in  oolotir.  It  i»  pleasant  to  see  «aoh 


good  use  made  these  obarmlng  flowers.  They 
bloom  freely  throoghont  the  BBOimer,  and  fwm  an 
exoellent  groundwwk  In  beds  flUed  with  other 
plants. 

Xrica  elnerea.  with  ita  many  delightfal  va^ 
rieties,  is  now  in  flowtf.  It  grows  in  omnpact 
maasae  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  during  the 
blossombig  season  is  covered  with  the  tiny  bells, 
varying  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  deep  red  and 
deep  purple  according  to  the  variety.  Ferfa^  the 
most  beautiful  of  theae  varietlee  is  atro-purporea, 
whose  flowers,  as  tbe  name  denotea,  are  of  a  rioh 
bright  poi^ile.  Amongst  the  red-flowered  ones 
atro-saoguioea  is  <he  best  we  have.  All  the 
varletiOT,  however,  are  wtnthy  of  cultivation.  The 
specdea  is  a  native  of  Britain.  Another  beautiful 
OTcaoeons  jdant  now  at  its  befct  is  Zenobia  spe- 
(dosa  (known  also  tinder  tbe  name  Andromeda). 
Its  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  liang  in  pendent 
clnstns  from  each  of  tlie  leaf  axils  near  the  ends 
of  the  shoots.  SttU  mora  attncUve  than  the  type 
idant  is  the  variety  pulvnnlenta,  whose  foliage 
Is  covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  The  yoong 
shoots  alone  would  render  tbe  plant  worth  grow- 
ing. Its  flowers,  however,  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  type.  Both  forms  come  from  the  Bonthem 
United  States.— B. 

Bedyaarom  mnltijagiuii.— Alt  bough  scarcely 
known  as  yet  In  this  country,  this  semi>shTabby 
species  of  Hedysarum  gives  every  {Homise  A 
tnmlog  ont  a  usnol  addinon  to  hardy  plants.  It 
is  a  native  of  SonUiun  Mcmgtdia  and  appears  to 
have  flrst  beoome  known  in  Europe  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  it  was  flgured  in  Oartmftora,  t.  1112. 
It  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  6  feett  bat  the  ape- 
dmens  that  have  hitherto  oome  under  my  nouce 
are  all  nnder  2  feet.  It  has  tdender  braoobes, 
covered  when  young  with  minute  silky  hairs, 
which  also  clothe  ttie  petioles  and  jrinnate  leaves, 

ffving  them  a  grey,  semi-glaucous  tinge.  The 
owers  are  produced  during  June,  and  occur  on 
racemes  8  uiobes  to  12  inches  long,  the  colour 
beinir  a  very  pretty  rosy  purple.  The  flowers  are 
p^lionaceooB,  and  the  racemes  last  In  good  con- 
diUmi  for  two  (»  three  weeks.  The  specoBS  is  well - 
suited  Tor  an  vpea  sonny  border,  but  would,  per- 
haps, be  Been  to  best  advantage  in  a  bad  by  itself. 
It  it  propagated  by  aeed,  whioh,  in  snltable  sea- 
sons, it  ripens  in  fair  qnaatity. — B. 

Angvloa  uniflora.- Tbe  three  species  of 
Angnloa,  vii ,  A.  Clowesl,  A,  Buckeri,  and  tbe  one 
under  notice  were  all  introduced  to  England  about 
tbe  same  time — between  1842  and  1845.   The  rare 

Slant  known  as  A.  ebnmea  has  been  reduced  by 
[essrs.  Veitch  to  a  variety  of  A.  Clowesl.  A.  nnl- 
flora,  althoQgh  quite  distinct  from  either  of  the 
other  type  qwoloB  and  eqnally  striking,  is  still  not 
very  frequently  seen.  It  has  tbe  same  Tulip- 
shaped  flowers  as  A.  Cloweai,  which  are,  however, 
improved  by  being  somewhat  more  expanded  and 
less  globular  in  shape.  They  are  of  a  piok-tinted 
white,  freely  sprinkled  with  rose-ooloured  dots. 
This  spedes  was  first  di* oovered  by  Rols  ud  Bsvon 
in  Fttu,  and  the  present  name'was  given  to  it  by 
them  over  one  hoodred  years  ago ;  it  was  after- 
wards fonnd  in  and  introduced  from  New  Grenada, 
A  plant  is  now  flowering  at  Kew,  where  also  A. 
Clowesi  and  A.  Rackeri  may  be  seen  in  bloom.  All 
three  species  are  well  wortii  a  place  in  any  colleo* 
Uon,  for  they  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  all  Or- 
chids to  ooltivate,  and  few  are  mote  striUog  when 
in  flower. 

Bhododendron  AnoklaiidL— If  anyone  were 

to  be  restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  but  one  spe- 
cies of  Himalayan  Rhododendron,  most  people 
probably  would  select  R.  Anoklandi.   Although  in 
sise  of  flower  R.  Nuttalll  and  R.  Dalhousias  may  be 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it,  neither  of  them  Is  of 
such  good  habit  or  grows  so  freely  under  glass. 
Several  plants  in  tbe  large  temperate  house  at 
Kew  have  been  flowering  daring  the  past  few  • 
wedu,  and  one  still  oonttmies.    Ihe  flowers 
borne  in  a  loose  cluster,  are  individnally  6  ' 
inches  or  6  Inches  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a 
pure  white,  tbe  corolla  being  much  flatter  and  - 
sauoer-sbaped  than  is  gweral  among  Bhododen-  ■ 
drons.  Tbe  leaves  are  smoo^  oblw^jud  dark 
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irreeD,  some  mearariog  apwsrds  of  1  foot  ia  length. 
In  most  paxts  of  EogUnd  it  ia  neoeasaiy  to  give  it 
iodoot  toeatment,  bat  it  is,  I  beliera,  growa  ont  of 
doors  Id  Sir  John  LlewaljD'a  gftrden  mt  PenUar- 
gare,  in  South  Wales.  Froteotlon  from  froat.  hOT- 
ever,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  so  the  coolest  of 
greenhouses  wonld  salt  it.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
H  feet  or  10  feet  and  does  not  flower  mnoh  in  a 
small  state. ~-B. 

A  bed  of  Polyuitha  Kasea  in  the  Riyal 
G.irdens,  Kew,  U  worth  a  nota.  All  the  lea'ling 
kinds  are  planted  together,  and  those  who  oare  for 
this  charming  section  oan  select  those  that  please 
most.  In  this  be  I  we  noted  HUe.  J.  Borland,  the 
flowers  not  large  and  shaded  with  a  rosy  tint ; 
Perle  d'Or,  coDBploaons  for  ita  neat  bnd,  the  colour 
nankeen-yellow  ;  Georges  Fernet,  one  of  the  most 
useful,  the  flowers  rather  lane,  appear  over  a  long 
season  and  salmon-rose  incolonr ;  and  Uignonette, 
which  is  the  gem  of  the  race.  It  has  a  profnslon 
of  delicate  rose  flowers,  small  and  charmii^  in 
colour  and  expressiiHi.  A  very  fine  variety  is 
Gloire  dea  Folyantha,  which  blooms  with  great 
freedom.  The  flowera  are  white,  shaded  with  rose 
nod  well  shaped.  Paqaerette  Is  a  delightful  kind 
and  ezoeptionally  free,  prodnolng  in  great  abnod- 
anoe  its  white  flowers;  whilst  those  of  Gulden 
Fairy  are  exquisite  in  the  bod,  the  colour  buff, 
lighter  at  the  margin.  It  blooma  freely  orer  along 
season.  ^Tery  disUnot  la  Red  Pet,  which  has  daric- 
ooloared  leafage  and  brilliant  crloison  flowers,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  old  orimson  China. 

Xpidandmm  bicomatum.  —  Thti  species, 
whilst  perhaps  the  moat  beautiful  in  the  genus, 
has  always  Men  accounted  one  of  the  most  difS- 
cult  of  aU  Orchids  to  keep  alive  for  more  than  two 
or  three  years.  It  has  been  soccesstully  cultivated 
at  Eew  for  some  years,  but  the  treatment  there 
given  wonld  not  he  possible  In  many  establish- 
ments. The  plants  are  grown  in  a  tro[doal  ivopa- 
gating  pit,  where,  of  course,  very  warm,  humid 
conditions  always  obtain,  and  they  are,  moreover, 
suspended  close  above  a  water  tank  used  for 
propa^ling  aquatics,  but  'still  near  the  light. 
This  treatment  might  be  expected  to  suit  this 
Epideodmm,  as  it  approxlmatee  as  nearly  as  is 
possible  the  natural  oondltiona  under  which  It 
grows.  It  la  nanally  foond  on  branches  and  trunks 
of  trees  overhanging  waterooorses.  Little  material 
is  required  about  Its  roots,  and  pure  peat  fibre  Is 
probably  best  for  the  purpose,  using  Sphagnum  to 
surface  with.  A  plant  is  flowering  now  at  Kew, 
one  spike  bearing  about  twenty  flowers,  the  usual 
number  being  under  half  that  quantity.  Each 
flower  meaaures  about  2}  inches  in  diameter  and  ik 
pure  white  with  the  exception  of  a  few  purple  dots 
on  the  lip.  The  species  was  first  IntrocboM  from 
the  island  of  Trinidad;  afterwards  it  was  found  on 
the  mainland  in  British  Guiana. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROSE  SHOW  AT  EARL'S  COURT. 

What  is  called  a  supplementary  show  of  Roses 
was  held  at  the  Gardening  and  Forestry  Exhibi- 
tion on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  and  proved 
in  every  way  successful.  We  mean  more  particu- 
larly as  rmards  competition,  there  being  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  keen  contest  for  the  awards. 
But  this  Is  a  sorry  season  for  Rosea.  In  the  suffo 
eating  temperature  of  the  tent  the  flowers  quickly 
lost  freshness  and  beauty ;  nor  was  this  alone  due 
to  the  high  temperatura,  but  also  to  the  drying 
east  winds  aod  fierce  sunshine  of  the  previous  day. 
We  fear  that  if  the  present  weather  lasts,  enjoy- 
able thon^  it  may  be  to  hdiday-makers,  the 
Rosas  vrill  not  be  of  mnoh  account  this  year.  They 
were  on  Thursday  decidedly  thin,  snuU),  and 
showing  tfaoes  of  the  recent  phenomenally  hot 
season.  Rosea  this  year  will,  we  think,  have  a 
short  life,  and  the  Teas  appear  better  than  the 
Hybrid  Ferpetoals.  Against  these,  difadvantages. 


however,  we  may  mention  that  the  colour  ia  ex- 
ceedingly beaotifnl,  the  orlmsona  especially,  and 
the  tender  shades  upon  the  Tea  aeotitn  are  brought 
oat  In  their  fnhiess.  That  old  Carooiite.  Marie 
van  Houtt^  was  In  flne  chanctar ;  also  M me.  de 
Watteville  and  those  mentioned  in  the  foUowing 
report  of  the  exhibition.  Quite  one  of  tbe  most 
delightful  features  was  the  section  for  garden 
Roses,  which  ware  shown  largely  and  well.  We 
hope  that  the  old-fashioned  Roses,  the  Odmask<, 
Noisettes,  Boonaolts  and  many  other  lypea  will  be 
more  in  evidence  In  tatnce  at  the  shnri.  Tbey 
certain^ deserve  to  have  aplaoe, and  arearellef  to 
the  formal  raws  of  H.P.  and  Tea-scented  varieties. 

There  was  about  an  equal  numbw  of  olasseB  for 
norserymen  and  amateurs.  In  the  open  classes 
there  was  good  oompetition,  and  the  flowers  mode- 
rately good.  The  principal  prize  in  the  largest 
class,  that  for  thirty-six  blooma,  diatinct,  alngle 
trusses,  waa  won  hy  Uie  Colchester  grower,  Mr. 
B.R.Cant,whohadareallyraedItaUebox,tbe  best 
flowers  being  those  of  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Com- 
tesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mme.  Verdler,  Duke  of  Welling- 
too,  Boieldieu  (which  was  shown'  well  generally), 
Mme.  Hippolyte  Jamaio,  Duke  of  Fife,  orimson  In 
colour,  Le  Havre,  Uirich  Bruoner,  GLoiro  de  Mar- 
gottin,  and  Dupuy  Jamaln.  The  second  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  also  of  Colchester. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Myland  Mnrseries,  Col- 
chester, won  the  first  prise  for  twenty-four  flowers, 
and  showed  the  several  varieties  in  good  charac- 
ter. The  blooms  of  Etienne  Levet,  Ulrioh  Brun- 
ner,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaitlao, 
Souvenir  de  8.  A.  Prince,  Victor  Hugo,  Marie 
Rady,  Marie  van  Hontte,  Abel  Cani^re,  and  Ru- 
bens were  highly  creditable ;  nor  most  we  omit 
mention  of  Gnstava  Figaneao,  that  fine  exblUtlon 
H.P.,  which  seems  as  If  it  will  be  roouu'kably  good 
this  year.  This  is  gratifying,  as  a  Rose  that  stands 
well  this  season  is  of  value.  There  were  eight 
entries  In  this  class,  and,  therefore,  It  was  credit- 
able of  Mr.  G.  Mount,  The  Nurseries,  Canterbury, 
to  gain  second  place.  His  Teas  were  very  fresh 
and  full,  particularly  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyronand 
The  Bride.  Another  Important  class  was  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  three  trusses,  the  Messrs.  Cant 
occupying  first  and  second  places  respectively, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  being  first  and  showing  well  Mme. 
Gabriel  Lnlset,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Boieldieu, 
Murie  Baumann,  Camille  Bemvdln,  Le  Havre, and 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand;  whilst  Mr.  F.  Cant 
oconpied  second  idaoe,  showing  in  ohamcter 
Boieldieo  and  Chiatave  Rganeau. 

We  always  admire  the  classes  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  flowers  of  one  variety,  and  in  this  section 
there  vraa  a  venr  good  competition.  The  best 
twelve  trusses  of  any  dark  coloured  Hybrid  Per- 
petual came  from  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  who  had  fresh 
blooms  of  Horace  Yemet.  Mr.  Charles  Tamer, 
Slough,  was  second,  with  Marie  Baumann.  lu  the 
corresponding  class  for  any  twelve  light  coloured 
H.P.'s,.  the  premier  place  waa  taken  by  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  who  had  Mme.  Gabriel  Lutzet,  good ;  whilst 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  were  second  with  La 
France.  U  was  a  pleasure  to  see  several  competi- 
tors in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  garden  Boses, 
and  the  various  exhibits  were  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. The  first  place  was  talran  by  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  who  had  such  charming  Unda  aa  Ferie 
dea  Panach6es,'the  common  Moss,  Crimson  Rambler, 
that  very  fine  Folyantha  Rose,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Lamarque,  Roea  Mondl  (conspicuous  for  colour), 
and  Boule  de  Neige.  The  second  prize  colleotton 
from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  contained  many 
gems,  such  as  Janet's  Pride,  white,  striped  with 
rose  ;  I'ldeal,  Rosa  mbrlfoUa,  and  Provence  Com- 
mandant Beanpierre. 

In  the  open  classes  for  Tea  Roses  there  were 
several  admirable  collections.  The  principal  class 
was  for  eighteen  Teas  aod  Noisettes,  distinct,  three 
trusses  of  each  variety,  and  the  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son,  the  chief  fiowers 
being  those  of  Innocente  Pirola,  Maricbal  Niel, 
Anna  OUivlor,  Jean  Ducher,  Sonvanb  d'on  Ami, 
Marie  van  Hontte,  Cleopatra  and  Ume.  Lambard, 
the  blooms  very  good.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  Beo<Hid, 
and  Ernest  Metz  was  of  note,  the  Colchester  fiowers 
beaUng  those  from  the  Oxford  grov^,  Mr.  Gepige. 


Prince.  A  class  was  also  provided  for  the  same 
number  of  single  trusses,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  a,gfiia  ooou[rfed  the  post  of 
honour.  It  often  hwpens  that  a  certain  -  grtiwer,^ 
eithw  amatenr  or  trMe,  will  sweep  oS  the  prises 
at  a  given  show.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
flowers  were  charming  for  colour,  not  over-large, 
and  without  desiriog  tomaksacatalogneof  names, 
we  must  mention  that  Sanvenlr  d'Ellse  Vardon, 
Cathulne  Mermet,  RoimiB,  Cleopatra  and  Caro- 
line Testont  were  the  best.  To  show  agtfln 
the  severe  oompetiUon,  ^ero  were  no  less  tfaan- 
eleven  entries,  Mr.  Geo.  Priooe  being  second  As 
usual,  this  grower  had  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  very 
flne.  A^oln  Mer-srs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  first 
for  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety,  showing  in  splen- 
did character  that  favourite  Marie  van  Houtte; 
Mr.  Frank  Cant  second  with  Hon.  Edith  Olfford. 
Bight  oompeted. 

The  amatenrs  came  out  strongly  wd  their 
flowers  were  good.  A  very  snooessful  competitor 
was  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  E^ez,  this  amatenr  winning  the  first 
prbe  for  twenl?-foar  blooma,  single  trusses.  The 
best  flowers  were  those  of  Victor  Hugo,  EtoUe  de 
Lyon,  Etienne  Levet,  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Horace 
Vernet,  and  Jean  Ducber.  Mr.  J.  Bradbury, 
gardener  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath,  was  second.  Two 
classes  were  provided  for  twelva  varlettea,  one  for 
single  trusses  aod  another  for  trii^ets.  Forstaigle 
blooms  Mr.  J.  G.  Grahame,  of  Croydon,  was  a  good 
first,  winning  with  one  of  the  freshest  boxes  of 
flowers  In  the  show,  having  excellent  blooms  of 
Viotor  Hugo,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Gostave 
Piganeau,  and  Hon.  Edith  Gifford.  For  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  triplets,  Mr.  Budd  was  flist. 
His  Teas  wera  good,  especially  Mme.  Oa^,  which 
was  noteworthy  throughout  the  show,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Princess  of  WaIos,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
and  The  Bride.  Mr.  J.  Gamey  Fowler.  Woodford, 
Euex,  was  second.  Two  classes  were  provided  for 
Tea  Roses  in  the  amateurs'  divlsiin.  One  was  for 
twelve  blooms,  distlnot  varieties,  and  a  capital 
bax  which  was  first  came  from  Mr.  B.  L.  Knight, 
Boiling,  Stttingbonme.  It  was  one  of  the  best  In 
the  show,  and  bis  fiowers  were  fresh,  full,  and  fine 
in  colour.  They  comprised  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Ernest  Metz,  Marshal  Niel,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mme.  Casin,  Hon. 
Edith  GtSord,  Anna  Ollivier,  Souvenir  de  Paul 
Neyron,  The  Bride,  and  Jules  Fmger.  The  best 
box  of  any  Teas  was  from  Mr.  Grahame,  who  had  ■ 
charming  blooms  of  Hon.  Edith  Giffiird.  which 
beat  those  of  Mar6chal  Niel  from  Mr.  A.  Hill 
Gray,  Bath.  In  the  divicion  for  garden  Roses, 
there  were  two  competitors,  Mr.  Mease,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Tate,  Downside,  Leatberfaead,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton.  The  former  was  eaaily  first,  and 
be  had  a  well  set-np  box  of  old-fashioned  kinds. 
Tbne  was  no  competition  for  pot  plants. 

The  miacellaneooB  collections  comprised  many 
important  groups.  A  splendid  display  of  Roses 
WRS  made  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Boa,  Waltham 
Cross,  who  had  Marie  van  Houtte  better  than  we 
have  ever  seen  it.  The  new  Hybrid  Tea,  Princess 
May,  and  many  others  which  we  shall  note  again 
were  shown.  This  firm  had  a  large  ooUection  in 
pots,  tsralva  baskatfuls  of  distinct  varieties,  one  in 
each  basket,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ont  blooms. 
Roses  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Rnmsey,  Joining's 
Nursery,  Waltbam  Cross,  bis  collection  being  large 
and  of  much  interest.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfleld, 
and  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  had  old- 
fashioned  single  and  other  garden  Rosea.  A  fine 
boxfnl  of  W.  A.  Richardson  cams  from  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son.  There  was  a  good  show  of  hardy 
fiowers.  Messrs.  Ban-  and  Son,  Covaot  Garden, 
had  two  very  fine  groups,  the  Engtish  Irises  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  A  remarkably  flne  collection 
was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  and  ex- 
hibits also  came  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Such,  Mtddenhead, 
Messrs.  Cbeal  and  Son,  Crawley,  and  tuberous  Be- 
gonias in  a  groundwork  of  Ferns  from  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swaoley.  The  groap  of  Pela^ 
goniums,  including  the  variety  ByeoirHt  Snrprfanh 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisliam,  was  meritorious. 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  had  a  miscellaneous  dis- 
play, and  Mr.  MqrUmer,  Bowlsdge,  Fwnluai^  luAl 
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ft  fine  ooUcolioo  of  UduH,  Coonmban  aiid.T«D»- 
toei. 

A  full  pria  Hit  is  glnn  in  onr  ftdTertUng 

colnmnii. 


Public  Gardens. 


Bolton.  —  The  Sari  of  Bradford  haa  lately 
presented  to  the  boroogh  for  ever  two  valoable 
plots  of  land  in  tba  Haalgb  wotion  of  tbe  town  to 
ba  devoted  to  reoreatiTe  porpoaee.  The  gift  of  bis 
lordabip  is  of  ccnsiderabia  Taloe,  representing 
some  thODsands  of  ponodfl.  Previously,  the  earl 
bud  set  apart  some  60or  TOaoresof  land,  kooini  as 
Bradford  Fttzl^,  fOr  tbe  frae  use  of  Uw  pnbUo. 

Bed  Lion  Sqiure  Oarden.— Tbe  Parka  Com- 
mittee, in  their  report,  stated  that  tbe  ttusteas  of 
Red  Lion  Square  Oarden  had  intimated  their  deaira 
to  traosfer  to  the  counoil  their  rights  and  daties  in 
'  connection  wllhtbiseDolosnre.  A  sum  of  £211s.  6d. 
bad  been  expended  by  the  tnutees  on  aocoont  of 
ealariaa,  to,  vhich  was  not  seonred,  and  they 
asked  that  tba  connoU  iKooId  reimborse  them  that 
sum.  TidM  garden  was  one  tba  most  nsafol 
nnder  the  control  of  the  council,  aa  it  was  In  tbe 
midst  of  a  very  thiokly  populated  and  poor  dis- 
trict. Tbe  counoil  dedded  to  acoept  tbe  offer  of 
thetrostees. 

Thft  Iiondon  Ooonty  Oonncil  and  iwthft 

across  parks.— Tbe  London  Connty  Coonclllately 
received  a  depntation  from  Hotfaerhitha  and  Ber- 
mondsay,  introdooed  by  Mr.  Cnmmlng  Uaodona, 
M.P.  for  Botberfaithe,  supported  hy  Hr.  R.  V. 
Banow.  H.P.  for  BermondM?.  on  behalf  <rf  the 
vestries  of  Botberiiithe  and  Bermoodsey,  to  keep 
open  the  path  across  Soathwark  Park  ontil  mi^ 
Tight,  and  to  light  it  at  the  cost  of  tbe  London 
Connty  Cooaoil,  Hr.  Uacdona,  in  introdoolng  the 
depntation,  urged  that  it  wonld  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  working  men  and  watermen  aod  lightermen, 
wbo  often  return  late  from  their  work,  and  ba  also 
mentioned  tbe  fact  that  Victoria  Park  bad  a  path 
ncroBs  it  lighted  at  tbe  expanse  of  the  London 
Connty  Conncil—a  boon  which  was  originally 
conceded  by  the  late  Board  of  Works  a^  con- 
tinned  by  tbe  London  Connty  ConnoU.  Tbe 
ConnoU  promised  to  give  the  matter  its  faTonrable 
oonsideratum. 

London  Open  Bpacea  BilL— The  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  reported  that  tbe  London  Open 
^aoas  BUI  had  been  before  a  select  committee  of 
tfia  Home  of  Lords,  tbe  only  portion  which  met 
with  opposiUon  being  that  refaHng  to  tbe  aoqnisi- 
tlon  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Hie  oommlttee,  after 
hearing  counsel  and  witnesses  for  and  agidnst  tiie 
BiU,  decided  to  strike  out  this  portion.  As  the 
committee  of  tbe  Honse  of  Commons  passed  tbe 
BUI,  they  were  of  opinion  tliat  the  oonncil  should 
contanne  its  efforts  to  open  Lincoln^  Inn  Fields, 
and  tiiey  recommended  **  niat  tbe  oommlttee  be 
inatmoted  to  re-lntrodnoa  next  seaaion  the  BUI  re- 
lating to  Lincidn^  Inn  Blalds  on  tbe  lines  passed 
by  the  HoDse  of  Commons.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
disonssion  on  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  tbe 
report,  it  was  stated  that  the  House  of  Lords  threw 
ont  tbe  BiU  becaose  oC  a  doabt  whether  any  provl- 
sltm  was  made  for  compensation.  In  the  result  an 
amwdment  to  reftt  the  report  back  to  tbe  com 
mittee,  with  a  view  to  oonstdar  whether  the  Bil' 
ooold  with  adTantage  be  re-modeUed.  was  adopted^ 

Open  spaoea.— At  Uie  mratbly  meeting  of  the 
3(etropoUtan  PabUo  Gardens  Association,  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W..  the  Earl  of  Heath,  tdiairmao. 
presiding,  eleven  new  members  were  dected,  In- 
oloding  the  Lady  Reay  and  Ulss  Hesba  Stretton. 
l^be  clulrman  rnMrted  tbe  completion  and  opening 
to  tbe  pnblio  of  All  Saints'  Chorohyard,  Poplar, 
Lady  Beay,  and  of  the  Donoan  Terrace  Oarden, 
iMington,  by  himself,  and  be  annoonced  that  St. 
niomas's  8qna^^  Hacikoey,  would  ba  t^ed  on 
tba  16tb  inst.  by  tbe  Barl  and  Conntasa  Bunrtilow. 
A  vote  of  thanks  waa  paaaad  to  Hr.  Shaw  Lafane, 
tba  Blrst  Cwnmissibner  of  Wmks,  fw  Ua  aaooBM 


ful  efforts  in  aeoorlng  tlia  opening  of  the  Home 
Park,  Hampton.  It  was  agreed  to  ask  the  London 
County  ConncU  to  scoore  some  ten  acres  of  Hili- 
bank  Prison  site  as  an  open  spaoe,  in  accordance 
with  the  ugwt  repiaaantations  of  the  local 
authority  of  t£a  district,  Tbe  aeeretary  reported 
ttut  the  BiU  for  the  aoqnisition  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  promoted  by  the  London  Connty  Council, 
bad  been  thrown  ont  by  tbe  Lords'  committee,  Imt 
there  was  every  hope  tb&t  the  Coancll  wonld  re- 
introduce their  BiU  in  an  acceptable  form  next 
session.  Over  forty  separate  pcbemes  were  con- 
sidered at  the  meeting,  molodlng  a  pooposed  river- 
side spaoe  in  Batlwsea,  towards  which  a  member 
promised  £1000,  and  several  disused  buTlal-grounds 
in  Commercial  Bead  and  other  parts  of  tbe  metro- 
polis. 

Boyal  HorticnltuTal  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  sodel?  wiU  be  held  In  the  DriU 
Hail,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  Jane  20.  Besides  the  special  prises 
offered  for  Paonfes  by  Uessrs.  Kdway  and  Son,  of 
Lan^rt,  and  for  laced  and  border  Pinks  by  Messrs. 
Tomer,  of  Slough,  there  wUl  be  nnmerons  prizes 
tar  competition  among  memben  of  the  National 
Rose  Society. 

The  Boyal  Oardenara*  Ozptaan  Fond- A 
meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  on  Friday 
evening,  the  9th  inst,  when  the  hon.  secret  air 

announced  tbe  foUowing  receipts :  Mr.  T.  Mould, 
Birmingham,  Ufe  sobaoription  (five  guineas),  in 
place  of  an  annual  snlnoription ;  Mr,  John  Wills, 
annual  birthday  gift,  £10  10s.;  Messrs.  W.  Thom- 
son and  Sons,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  donatitm, 
£1  10b.  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeoroft  Narsny,  Lewis* 
bam,  donation.  £1 ;  young  men  at  the  gardeoa. 
Raxley  Lodge.  Surrey,  par  Mr.  J.  HUler,  10s. ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Parry,  Crystal  Fdaoe  Paric,  donation,  £1. 


nights  have  seriously  affected  my  Roses,  the  bud* 
of  wbioh  were  previously  so  promisiog,  all  the  early 
blooms  being  more  or  less  injured  oy  them.  At 
1  foot  deep  the  temperatore  ot  the  ground  now 
(Wednesday)  stands  at  68«,  and  at  2  feat  deep  at 
62°.  Last  year  on  the  snme  day  tbe  readlni:  at 
both  these  depUis  was  69°.  On  Tuesday  tbe  son 
was  shining  brightly  for  twelve  and  a  half  hours. 
I  out  my  first  Marie  Baumann  Rose  on  Monday 
last,  which  is  eighteen  days  earUer  than  its  average 
date  ot  first  flowering  in  the  prerioos  Ave  years, 
and  naariy  a  fortnt^t  earlier  than  in  tbe  moat 
forward  of  tibose  years.— E.  M.,  Berkkamttei. 

ViM  in  confined  borders.— There  can  be  no 
qnestTon  ttiat  the  practice  of  growing  F^  In  a 
confined  rooting  spaoe  is  weU  worth  more  general 
adoption,  especially  by  those  peoide  wbo  may 
have  hitherto  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  their 
trees  to  bear  on  account  of  their  growing  strongly. 
BfpeciaUy  also  where  the  structares  are  small  is 
the  system  to  be  commended.  This  is  tbe  case 
with  the  F^;  honse  under  my  oliaige.  Bach  tree 
wlien  fiiat  idanted  was  idaoad  In  a  brioked^>ff 
partition.  The  growth  made  is  very  short  and 
fruitful,  and  tbe  secret  of  success  in  maUng  the 
trees  swell  off  good  crops  of  fruit  is  keeping  tiiem 
plentifuUy  sappiicd  with  moisture,  ooth  clear 
water  and  liquid  manure.  Stopping  of  the  shoots 
is  never  neeiwd,  and  only  vrtien  a  Imoch  outgrows 
ita  llmlta  is  It  shortened  baok.— A.  TouvQ. 


Band  fbr  Knsoat  Orapes.— I  quite  agree 
with  »  E.  M."  (p.  487)  as  to  tbe  value  of  sand  for 
Muscat  Grapes.  At  one  time  the  Muscat  Grapes 
here  were  very  unsatisfactory,  the  foliage  being  of 
a  sickly  yeUow,  and  the  fmit  directly  it  was  ripe 
quickly  becoming  flabby.  It  was  thonght  at  one 
time  that  It  was  on  account  of  the  Vines  iMing  old 
and  that  ttia  beit  oourae  would  be  to  root  them 
out,  prepare  anew  binder,  and  |riaot  afresh.  Hav- 
ing an  especial  lildng  for  old  Mnscats,  knowing 
that  when  weU  grown  these  prod  ace  tbe  best 
Grapes,  also  having  in  mind  another  case  of  reno- 
vation which  I  faroDght  to  a  snccessfnl  issue,  I  de- 
cided to  treat  these  in  the  same  way.  Some  old 
red  sandstone  was  procured,  ponnded  up,  and  used 
at  tbe  rate  of  a  sixth  in  the  formation  of  the  bor- 
der. The  inside  border  was  re-made  one  season 
and  the  outside  tbe  next,  with  a  decided  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  Grapes  as  a  result.  Tbe  rods 
ijeing  old  and  decrepit  looking  were  headed  down 
to  within  18  inches  of  the  bottom  and  young  rods 
run  np.  This  nrocess  of  cutting  down  was  giadnal, 
a  few  one  season  tad  the  others  after,  so  aa  not  to 
be  without  Hnsoat  Oapea.  Tbe  Vines  are  now 
and  have  beoi  for  tbe  past  four  or  fire  years  In  a 
very  satlsfaotory  stute.  The  rods  are  stronir.  the 
foliage  healthy,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Vines 
are  carrying  a  ^e  crop  of  sb^iely  bunches.  The 
sand  no  doubt  liaa  been  an  important  factor  in 
this  improvement. — A.  Youhq. 

Th»  weather  in  West  Herta.— Another  un- 
seasonably warm  week,  and  the  twenty-first  in 
succession.  On  Sunday  last  no  sunshine  at  all  was 
recorded;  this  is  tbe  first  sunless  day  we  have 
had  here  for  eight  weeks.  On  that  day  the  tern 
paratnre  In  the  shade  did  not  rise  higher  than  60* ; 
wheraaa  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  highest 
readings  were  77°  and  81°.  Although  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  the  days  have  proved 
as  a  rule  very  warm  for  tbe  time  of  year,  the 
n^hts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  mostly 
chilly.  In  ^ot,  on  three  nights  tbe  exposed 
Uiermometer  haa  tndfeated  trom  4*  to  6®  of 
froat,  and  on  four Jt  want  down  to  wttbin  8**  and 
4^  of  the  freealng  point.  Thaae  ftoata  and  oold 


The  Hiatletoe  (Arbor).— We  cannot  teU  joa 
where  tho  lines  yon  refer  to  arc  to  be  tonnd. 

Bhasya  orientalis  (Boifsier).— In  rep'y  to 
"  J.  0.  L."  (p.  49i),  this  is  a  native  ot  Asia  Minor, 
and  belodMni  to  Apooynen  j  tbe  flowers  are  starshaped 
and  greyish  blue.— lux  LBtCHTUN,  Baden-Baden. 

ITamea  of  plant8.~'£.  Semper. — I,  Iris  ulnrica; 

2,  Doronionm  plantaginenm.  if.  Jf.  (/.— Actinidia 

volabilM.  Orcfctd.— Send  better  tipecimea  j  the  one 

received  quite  ahriveiled  up.  Mrs.  ^ekaell.—l, 

Polygonnm  Brononis ;  9,  Geranium  Endresi ;  8, 
Hemeroc^lii  flava ;  4,  Cunpannla  Medism  oal^oan- 
thema.— — /.ii.i).,Artoate.— LonioaiaLedeboun.— 
Mre.  JEsHy.—Medioago  falcate. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
"  British  Forest  Trees."  J.  Nisbet.  Macmillansnd 

Co. 

Report  of  the  Missouri  Botaaio  Oarden  for  IBtn. 

"  From  Holbom  to  the  Strand :  the  true  line." 
W.  Robinson,  Tbb  OAnnui  Office,  ST,  Bouthampton 
Street,  Strand. 

"  Cottage  Gardening :  aOnide  to  Outdoor  Cnltira. 
tion."  By  E.  W.  Badger,  F.E.H.S.  Twenty-seventh 
thousand.   Hoolaton  and  Sons,  London,  E.G. 

"The  Protection  of  Woodlands  agwnst  Duigera 
■rising  from  Organic  snd  Inorganio  Canaes."  By 
Henosnn  Farst,  Director  of  the  Bavarian  Forest 
Institute  at  Asobafreobun.  Attthori>-ed  t»uis)st.ion 
by  J.  Niabet.  of  the  Indian  Foaaat  Servioe.  Edm. 
burgh :  Darid  DougUs. 

"  The  Oardan  "  Monthly  P»rt».-TUi  M>awU  U 

IMtd  in  itMUw  towHl  Monthly  ParU.  In  thit  fim»  tkt 
tobnmd  pMa  art  but  praenxd.  midit  u  wort  tuitai>it  /or 
r^ftrt»mpTtvi<n»totlui$nu  ^tkt  haff-ifmHtitelitiMi.  Prict 
U.  ed.:  pert  fm,  U.  9d.    Cn»fUU  tt  ^volumet  i4  The 

vtiet,  ctort,  £90  ISt.  _  . 

"Oawlenlnir  niusti^ted'  Monthly  P»rtfc-"J 

yntrwA  i»  jwWOArf  in  twatty  ftomtd  MwOAf  Part*,  in  irtM 
formit  iinwtl  nitabU /or  riferenct  prtviinu  to  £A«  i$tu  <ff  IM 
yearly  volnmu,    Priet  id.;  pottfrtt,  8A  _ 

'  Farm  and  Home"  Monthly  Parts.— r»«t  jMnii»(  (• 
pMHUktd  in  neaUf  howtd  Mo*M.p  Parti,  in  w*fa*  form  xttt 
moit  n^Ha/>U  Jar  r^trenet  prtvktm  to  (*«  i»n««  <lf  tlu  ffortg 
voluuu*.    Priet  W  ;  pott  frit,  Sd. 

•'  Hapdy  Flowers."— OtOTiV  daeriptimu  t$  npmatdt  4 
ihiiUtn  Aunrfwfiirtt^Wii  •nwmmtot  ipteut,  »r«*  iirteUon* 
for  Otir  arrangtiMnt,  0iUtm,  Ji^  P\ftKand  Popntar  SdlMn, 
It.;  pottfrtt.  It.  Sd.  . 

"fho  Garden  Annual "  for  1898.  -  CenH^  AMa. 
betieal  litt*  of  all  Branehtt  of  tht  BortienltKral  Tradk  JM 
LUU  tif  Oardtnt  and  Conntry  SeaU  (containing  over  SOOOJ  havt 
bten  vtty  earffiUly  and  exttnnvtly  rtvitd,  and  art  odmittrf  to 
Oit  BUM*  eompUU  tvtr  publithid.  Priet  U.;  by  pott.  It.  Od. 
All  of  onr  readert  itho  art  inttrtittd  in  tke  tmprommntt  o» 
ecUaoe  Kama  art  inviltd  to  htlp  w  to  makt  Cottage  Gar- 
dWUB  knaien.  It  U  puNOM  at  tlu  itay  Uneat  priet  t» 
meet  tke  vanU  tlumfbr  lOum  U  it  inUndoi,  and  eopi^via 
b  ami  /br  dii&iMtoi^  Ay  *  l»*'5!Sr^.J^*^ 
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Kitchen  Garden. 


DROUGHT  AND  THE  POTATO  CROPS. 

It  is  not  often  that  PotatoeB  precent  such  a 
promising  appearance  as  they  are  doing  or  did 
at  one  time  thia  season.  Only  quite  the  earliest 
planted,  quick-growiDg  varietiea  were  checked 
by  frost,  all  the  rest  having  grown  strongly  and 
healthily  from  the  first,  and  but  for  the  pro- 
longed drought,  enormous  erops  must  have  been 
had.  As  it  is,  I  have  my  doubts  about  the 
matter.  Already  quite  the  latest  Tarietiw  have 
been  in  bloom  Bome  days,  or  in  the  ease  of 
Imperator  fully  a  month  eailier  than  usual,  and 
all  other  varieties  are  displaying  a  similar 
tendency  to  flower.  This  most  probably  means 
a  bliorter  period  of  root  and  top-growth  than 
is  desirable,  light  crops  being  the  outcome. 
Last  year  remarkably  heavy  crops  of  Imperator, 
Bruce,  Reading  Giant,  Magnara  Bonum,  and 
such  like  were  lifted  in  this  neighbourhocd, 
but  in  most  instances  the  haulm  was  still  green 
and  growing  till  cut  down  by  frosts  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  and  to  this  late  and  hitherto  un- 
interrupted growth  were  partly  attributed  the 
extra  heavy  crops  lifted.  It  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  added  that  in  most  instances  the  haulm 
had  been  kept  green  and  free  from  disease  hy 
nieaos  of  disease- prevention  sprayings. 

The  question  that  I  am  leaains  up  to  is 
this,  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  early 
drought  upon  the  crops  generally  1  Judging 
from  what  has  already  taken  place  in  tiie  ease 
of  early  varieties,  the  effect  will  be  anything 
but  satisfactory.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  light, 
non-retentive  character,  and  little  or  no  solid 
manure  used,  early  Potatoes  soon  ceased  to 
grow,  the  haulm  falling  about  the  rows  and  the 
tubers  maturing  quickly,  light  crops  of  ex- 
ceptionally good  quality  for  the  time  of  year 
being  the  result.  In  some  instances  where 
enough  rain  fell  on  one  occasion  to  reach  the 
roots,  the  haulm  freshened  up  and  the  tubers 
commenced  growing  out  or  protuberating. 
This  is  what  I  am  afraid  of  in  tko  case  of  the 
later  varieties,  the  tuber  growth  of  which  has 
received  a  check  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
soil.  So  convinced  am  I  that  thia  will  ocour, 
that  the  haulm  of  a  great  breadth  of  late- 
planted  Ashleafs  and  Cole's  Favourite  will  be 
drawn  shortly,  rain  or  no  rain,  and  we  shaU 
then  be  certain  of  a  moderately  heavy  crop  of 
medium-sized  tubers  of  the  best  table  quality. 

By  drawing  the  haulm  while  yet  green,  though 
falling  about  the  rows,  and  before  what  may 
provea^pell  of  rainy  weather  sets  in, disease  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  do  any  mischief—another 
point  in  favour  of  anticipating  the  usual  time 
for  lifting.  Those  who  are  preparing  for  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  of  spraying  the  haulm 
with  Bouillie  BordeIaise,or  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  lime  and  molasses,  are  of  opmion 
that  when  once  we  have  a  turn  of  wet  weather 
Potato  disease  will  be  only  too  plenUful  and 
will  spread  rapidly,  but  they  will  not  commence 
the  spraying  all  tlie  while  fine  wearier  lasts, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  this  disease-preventing 
mixture  is  somewhat  prejudicial  to  the  growth 
of  haulm. 


As  yet  it  is  much  too  early  to  oontemplate 
drawing  the  haulm  of  seeond  early  and  mun- 
orop  varieties,  at  any  rate  where  uie  haulm  is 
still  erect  and  growing,  but  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  drought  has  in  many  places 
stopped  the  tuber  growth,  and  in  this  case 
directly  a  soaking  rain  falls,  growing  out  or  a 
fresh  growth  of  tubers  from  those  already 
formed  and  partially  matured  will  take  place, 
to  the  no  small  injury  of  the  latter.  When 
there  is  a  mixture  of  tubers,  that  is  to  say,  some 
in  two  different  agee,  they  cannot  well  be  sepa- 
rated and  they  spoil  each  other.  Should  we 
get  a  soaking  rain  during  the  next  few  days  or 
before  thia  appears  in  print,  this  may  be  in  time 
to  prevent  protuberation  in  bU.  but  the  moat 
forward  amps,  but  H  jmuch  longer  delayed  the 
consequences  will  be  serious  and  cmee  more  the 
foreigner  will  hate  lus  opportunity. 

Chemical  manures  now  play  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  production  of  heavy  crops 
of  Potatoea,  that  it  will  seem  little  short 
of  heresy  to  oondemn  their  use  when  this 
is  done  to  the  exclusion  of  solid  manure. 
Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
Warminster  series  experiments  in  Potato 
culture,  these  being  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  Wilts  Technical  Education  Schema, 
and  what  I  there  saw  only  further  confirmed 
my  own  views  and  experience  in  the  matter. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  the  plots 
dressed  with  complete  chemical  manure,  that  is 
to  say,  a  mixture  of  either  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphate  and 
kainit,  present  a  very  promising;  appearance,  or 
more  so  than  those  dressed  with  single  or  in- 
complete manures,  or  not  manured  at  all ;  but 
the  former  already  betray  the  need  for  mois- 
ture or  humus,  such  as  would  have  been  sup- 
plied by  a  free  use  of  farmyard  or  other  sobd 
animal  manures.  It  ia  soils  deficient  in  humus, 
or  rather  the  crops  on  the  same,  that  are  the 
first  to  suffer  from  drought,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  market  growers  who  depend  lai:gely 
upon  mixed  farmyard  or  good  horse  stable  ma- 
nure will  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  tiie  field  crops  up  till  now. 
It  is  the  judidouB  combination  of  the  two  that 
gives  the  oest  results  during  most  aeuons. 

W.I. 


8ETT1NQ  TOMATO  FLOWERa 

At  page  480  "  A.  D.**  asks  if  anyone  httt  ever  em- 
ployed the  Bjringe  to  assist  in  the  fertilisation  of 
Tomato  floweis,  a  query  I  can  answer  in  the 
Rffirmative,  having  advocated  the  practice  under 
certain  conditions  in  the  pages  of  Thk  Qardbn. 
The  conditions  imder  which  I  advocate  the  pnc- 
ttoe  are  when  the  atmosphere  is  jwrobed  ana  dry, 
and  then  a  slight  eyringlDg  between  3  p.m.  and  4 
p.m.  would  make  the  pollen  more  potent.  If  I  find 
the  fruits  are  setting  well  without  such  aeaistance 
I  do  not  advocate  it  or  practise  it,  but  when  I  find 
the  blooms  falling  without  setting,  then  a  light 
syringing  has  the  desired  effect,  bn^of  coarse,  only 
daring  the  summer  mtmtbs.  To  practise  syrioging, 
whatever  the  weather  or  condition  of  the  plants, 
would  only  result  in  failure. 

A  close  and  vitiated  atmosphere  is  certiUnly 
intmical  to  a  good  set.'snd  with  the  flowers  falling 
oil  instead  of  setting,  the  tendency  of  the  plants  is 
to  take  ou  a  gross  habit.  The  stmctores  again 
the  plants  are  growing  in  have  much  to  do  with 
the  proper  fertilisation  of  the  Sowers.  When  these 
ate  low,  dark,  and  old-fashioned,  the  growth  made 
is  not  of  that  sturdy  and  fraitful  halrit  which  it  ob- 
tains in  the  light  and  well-ventilated  structnres  of 
the  present  day.  The  practice  which  I  adopt  with  To- 
mato plants  is  to  grow  them  on  from  the  earliest 
stages  folly  exposed  to  the  light,  the  stems  thereby 
becoming  more  woody  and  able  to  produce  fertile 
flowers.  Of  cootBe,  ample  ventilaUon  has  to  be 


afforded,  this  being  tempered  with  a  little  warmth 
in  the  pipes.  To  assist  fertilisation,  the  stems  are 
tapped  daily  at  the  pohit  where  the  opening 
flowers  are.  Fertilising  Tomato  flowers  is  a 
tedious  operation,  and  in  many  cases  quite  ineffec- 
tive. The  only  time  I  adopt  it  is  in  the  aotumn,  if 
hy  chaoce  the  winter  cn^  is  not  setting  satisfac- 
torily. 

Over-feeding  is  also  a  sore  source  of  non-settinfr, 
the  flowers  in  this  case  proving  abortive.  To 
manage  the  plants  so  that  they  will  grow  fairly 
strong  is  all  very  well,  but  over-feeding  Is  a 
mistake.  I  have  also  proved  that  plants 
which  set  the  earliest  trusses  of  flowers  vrill 
invariably  do  the  same  with  the  succeeding 
ones.  The  fruit  acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  over* 
excess  of  vigour,  and  then  feeding  may  take  place 
more  freely ;  in  fact,  it  is  poesible  for  plants  carrj- 
Ing  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  to  drop  the  succeeding 
flowers  through  over-exhaustion.  This  season 
even  I  have  had,  and  have  got  now,  strong  plants 
of  Challenger  growing  In  13-inch  pots  and  carry- 
ing very  heavy  crops.  I  noticed  that  the  suc- 
ceeding flowers  were  not  setting  so  freely  as  I 
should  like,  but  apon  extra  feeding  taking  place, 
the  setting  again  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Plants  also  set  the  more  freely  the  nearer  they  are 
to  the  glass  in  reason,  but,  of  course,  the  fruits 
form  freely  enough  close  to  the  bottom  as  long  as 
direct  light  reaches  them.  Some  of  my  plants 
this  season  are  growing  in  the  centre  of  a  newly- 
plantwl  vinery ;  consequently  the  border  is  quite 
12  feet  bom  tfie  glass,  and  these  are  fiuitiog  right 
to  the  bottom.  A.  Youna. 


SPINACH  AND  ITS  SUBSTITUTES. 

Of  Spinach  proper  there  are  two  types,  the 

grickly  and  the  round-seeded,  each  supposed  to 
e  especially  adapted  for  the  winter  and  spring 
supply  respectively.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  this  order  of  seasons  for  each  kind  is  now 
beginning  to  be  transposed,  as  one  or  tho  other 
may  be  relied  upou  to  succeed,  whatever  the 
season.  However  thia  may  be,  soils,  or  at  least 
some  of  then,  have  much  more  influence  on  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  a  particular  type  of 
Spinach  than  many  people  are  aware  of.  Of 
this  I  have  had  am^le  proof  in  this  garden.  The 
prickly-seeded  or  wmter  Spinach  succeeds  much 
better  as  a  summer  crop  than  even  the  round- 
seeded,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  for 
this  season.  Even  the  Victoria  will  succeed 
much  better  as  a  winter  crop  than  a  summer 
oiie.  I  know  that  many  people  look  upon  the 
round-seeded  variety  as  the  special  kind  for 
summer  use,  that  they  will  not  try  any  other. 
If  the  round-seeded  will  not  succeed,  my  advice 
is  to  give  the  prickly-seeded  a  trial.  Any  va- 
riety which  will  give  a  succession  ot  succulent 
leaves  should  be  grown ;  but  whidever  the  va- 
riety, this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  soil  is  in 
a  highly  fertile  state.  During  hot  and  dry 
weather  it  is  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  that 
Spinach  oif  any  kind  will  succeed,  it  running  to 
flower-  stem  when  only  2  inches  or  3  inches  above 
ground.  To  guard  against  this  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  should  be  sown  on  cooler  sites,  east  or 
north  borders  for  preference.  To  keep  up  a 
constant  supply,  sowings  will  have  to  be  made 
at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  both 
throughout  this  and  the  next  month.  Victoria 
is  now  becoming  a  very  popular  variety.  It  is 
a  most  decided  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
round-seeded,  being  much  more  vigorous  in 
growth  and  having  the  additional  merit  of  not 
running  to  seed  so  quickly.  Not  only  as  a  sum- 
mer crop,  but  also  as  a  trustworthy  winter  kind 
is  it  most  valuable.  Monstrous  Viroflay  ia 
certainly  a  large-leaved  kind,  but  I  shall  not 
grow  it  again,  it  running  to  seed  much  too 
gnickly  with  me ;  in  fact,  it  u...^  variety  wUdi 
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might  well  be  ezpangel  from  seed  lists,  the  Vio- 
fcoria  being  much  the  better  rariet^. 

0£  Bubstitutea  for  Spioach  there  are  several. 
The  first  on  the  list  is  what  is  known  as  the 
New  Zealand  Spinach  (Tetragonia  expansa).  Its 
value  luB  in  its  growing  freely  daring  the 
drought  and  heat  of  summer,  when  often 
Spioach  can  with  diffioolt^  be  secured.  Being 
raised  in  warmth,  the  plants  are  est  out  on  a 
sunny  border  eurly  in  June.  It  is  the  young 
shoots  whioh  are  gaUiered.  Not  many  plants 
are  needed,  a  dozen  bmng  ample,  these  forming 
dumpa  a  yard  across  each.  The  Oraoh  or 
Mountain  Spinach  (A.triplex  hortensis)  is 
another  substitute.  It  must  be  sown  on  good 
soil  for  sucoesaion.  Seed  may  be  sown  both  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  and,  like  Spinach,  it 
succeeds  best  ia  rich  and  moist  soil.  Mercury 
a^ain  is  also  called  a  Spinach  substitute.  In 
Lmoolnshire,  and  where  it  is  cultivated  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  I  have 
frequently  come  across  it.  The  seeds  may 
either  be  sown  in  the  spriiw  or  autumn  on  welf- 
drMued  soil,  and  also  nighfy  manured.  Being 
a  perennial,  a  dressing  of  manure  should  be 
given  annually.  The  seedlings  idmj  either  be 
thinned  out,  or  transplanted  to  a  distance  of  a 
foot  apart,  selecting  showeiy  weather  for  the 
purpose.  The  clumps  may  also  be  divided,  Uus 
operation  being  performed  just  as  fresh  growth 
is  starting.  It  may  either  be  used  as  Spinach 
or  the  young  shoots  in  the  spring  may  be  used 
as  A.spar^us.  When  young  the  shoots  may  be 
bailea  whole,  but  they  are  generaUy  peeled 
before  using.  The  shoots  are  more  tender  if 
the  plants  are  earthed  up  in  the  spring  previous 
to  stairting  into  growth. 

The  Spinach  Beet  is  really  an  excellent 
Spinach  substitute,  and  a  row  should  be  grown 
in  evaty  garden.  Being  a  perenniid,  the  plants 
will  not  need  disfcnrbing  very  often,  but  when- 
ever they  show  signs  of  exhaustitm,  take  up, 
divide  and  replant  on  a  fresh  site.  Each  spring 
a  liberal  top-dressing  of  manure  should  be 
applied.  Spinach  Beet  may  be  ffrown  from 
seed  sown  in  the  spring,  or  by  division  at  the 
same  time.  The  younger  leaves  are  those 
which  are  gathered,  but  if  it  should  be  so 
desired  the  leaf-stalks  may  also  be  used.  In 
this  case  the  crowns  are  best  moulded  over  in  the 
early  spring  with  leaf-soil,  then  the  stalks  as 
they  rise  will  be  blanched,  and  consequently 
mora  tender.  These  are  served  up  like  Seakale 
or  Aspan^tts.  A.  Y.  A. 


LETTUCES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

To  ensure  a  continnoiis  supply  of  Lettuces,  there 
malt  be  a  regular  coarse  of  sowing  extending  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  not  only  this, 
but  suitable  varieties  mast  be  chosen,  or  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  impossibility  to  keep  op  a  succession 
e  ^en  where  there  is  good  frame  accommodation.  It 
is  sorprlfling  what  may  be  done  in  the  open  aJr 
when  raised  borders  and  sheltered  spots  are  avail- 
able, bat  there  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  any  certainty 
ot  getting  a  regular  supply  from  such  positions 
daring  the  winter  months.  For  outdoor  sowioe 
then  is  no  Cabbage  variety  that  stands  the 
winter  better  than  the  Hardy  Hammeismith.  I 
have  repeatedly  had  usefal  heads  of  this  sort  ready 
for  catting  in  February  on  a  narrow  and  raised 
sjuth  border.  To  obtain  these  at  the  time  named 
seeds  are  sown  at  Intervals  from  the  second  week 
t>  the  end  of  August,  planting  a  portion,  if  not  alL 
from  each  sowing.  This  is  adrisable  because  of 
the  varying  infloences  ol  the  season,  brought  about 
by  mild  or  severe  weather  in  wiater.  Hicks'  and 
the  Hardy  Bath  Cos  are  the  beat  sorts  in  this  sec- 
tion to  endnre  frosty  weather,  bat  neither  of  these 
is  obt^nable  so  early  in  wiater  as  the  Oabbage  va- 1 
nety  above  muttfonei.   One  or  boih  of  thfse  may 


be  planted  to  form  a  sacoesaion,  and  for  market 
they  are  generally  the  meet  popular  and  realise  the 
best  prices.  Where  there  Is  a  large  demand,  these 
would  be  Invaluable  even  to  those  who  may  have 
plenty  of  frame  room.  At  one  time  I  osed  to  raise 
a  qoantlty  of  these  (Bath  Cos)  in  September,  and 
before  sharp  froats  set  in  they  ware  dibbled  pretty 
thUily  into  frames  that  had  been  oleared  of  sum- 
mer Cacumben  and  Melons,  and  protected  by  lights 
and  litter  only  when  severe  weaUier  prevailed. 
These  were  planted  out  in  Haroh  on  a  nirrow 
border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall.  By  that  time 
they  were  of  good  sise  and  strengUi,  and  by  atten- 
tion to  watering  at  the  time  of  plant^,  tbqy 
quickly  became  established  aud  produced  floe 
heads.  To  those  who  cannot  oommaDd  a  suffi- 
ciency  of  fermenting  manure  for  forelng  early  Let- 
tuces, this  plan  of  forwarding  autamn-sown  stock 
is  useful. 

With  mild  hotbeds  available  it  is  but  a  short 
period  between  the  time  of  sowlog  and  gathering 
of  the  crop,  when  such  varieties  as  the  Early  ParU 
Market,  Golden  Qoeen,  or  Comoiodore  Nutt  are 
chosen.  The  last-named  did  remarkably  well  with 
me  this  spring  in  frames  and  on  outdoor  borders. 
From  a  sowing  made  in  February,  I  filled  a  few 
lights  on  a  mild  hotbed  on  March  1,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  same  monrh  I  had  plenty  of  Lettuces 
ready  for  catting.  The  same  variety  sown  on  a 
small  border  immediately  in  front  of  the  ^ot 
stoves  on  Mareh  4  was  fit  for  use  two  months 
later.  It  is  smaller  growing  than  either  I^ris 
Market  or  Golden  Queen,  but  each  has  its  own 
value  for  forcing,  spring  and  summer  uses.  Perfect 
G^m  is  my  favourite  summer  Cabbage  Lettaoe  for 
outdoor  sowing ;  it  grows  to  a  ^>ad  size  and  has  a 
most  distioct  dark  green  ooloar.  Cimtinalty  and 
Marvel  are  red-edged  sorts,  the  former  being  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  dry  weather,  and  is  the  better 
one  of  the  two.  It  does  not  readily  run  to  seed, 
and  ia  most  aaefal  on  that  account.  From  a  spring 
soniog  the  same  plants  remain  good  over  a  long 
time  atter  reaching  an  almost  fnlly  grown  state, 
and  the  flavour  is  also  good.  Favourite  is  a  curled  - 
edged  Sndlve-looklngsort,  of  a  light  green  ooloar. 
imparting  an  ornamental  character  to  the  salad 
bowl.  This  stands  dry  weather  well,  and  from  our 
cold  Peach  house,  in  which  a  number  were  planted 
in  the  autama  of  last  year,  we  were  able  to  cut 
useful  salad  in  January  and  Febmarv.  Paris  Cos 
and  the  Superb,  or  selected  straias  of  this  same 
Lettuce,  are  all  good  for  summer  work.  The 
Balloon,  Mammoui,  Giant,  Msgnnm  Bonam,  and 
other  large  growing  varieties  each  have  their  own 
respective  merits  and  admirers.  These  are  suitable 
only  for  the  summer  and  autumn;  they  do  not  turn 
In  quickly  enough  to  justify  very  early  sowing,  and 
are  not  hardy  enou^  to  stand  much  frost. 

Xooa  Aahion.  W.  STBuazrzLL. 


TomatoeiiJiboxei.— Itlsasatlsfactorypoiot 
in  oonnecUon  wltti  Tomatoes  that  although 
naturally  of  gross  growth  and  giving  the  beat 
results  when  the  roots  can  ramble  freely,  good 
crops  may  be  had  under  very  restricted  con- 
ditions,asrogardsrootnin.  Ilately  saw  some  pUuits 
at  St.  George's  Hill,  Byfleet,  growing  in  boxes  but 
little  if  any  larger  than  those  commonly  used  for 
window  plants.  They  are  carrying  quite  a  nice 
lot  of  fruit  which  has  every  iqipeaiance  of  ripening 
off  satisfactorily.  These  plants  are  la  a  low  span- 
roofed  house,  which  is  partly  occupied  with  «irly 
Cucumbera  and  a  collection  of  warm  house  plants. 
Considering  the  constantly  moist  atmosphere  of 
the  house  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
ale  admitted,  I  was  rather  8ur|ffised  to  see  how 
freely  the  fruit  had  set  I  dionld  have  expected 
that  the  plants  would  have  ran  too  mnoh  to  leaf. 
Probably  the  restricted  root-ron  has  kept  the 
growth  within  bounds,  for  I  feel  sure  that  had 
they  been  planted  out,  there  would  have  been  few 
Tomatoes.  A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  these 
Tomatoes  is  that  they  are  growing  in  the  same 
soil  that  was  nsed  the  two  preceding  yeare,  eo 
that  this  season  they  are  feeding  on  the  roots  of 
last  year's  orop.  I  should  new  have  thought  of 
growing  Tomatoes  quite  In  this  fiishlOD,  wUtih  has 


at  any  rate  the  mwit  of  rimpUoity.  I  should 
mention  that  the  plants  are  from  cuttings,  which 
I  suppose  were  dibbled  into  the  boxes  whni  the 
old  ones  came  out.  This  may  in  some  meaiote 
account  for  the  plants  oomliv  Into  fnilt  non 
readily.— J.  0.  B. 

Zarly  Peaa— In  the  note  on  this  sul^ect  In  J 
Thb  OABDKif  of  Jane  10,  for  "May  21"  pleua  ' 
read  "May  12."  There  would  be  wMhing  sxosp. 
tlonal  in  ue  flrat-named  date  in  a  saucn  Uke  tiia 
present. — ^B.  Bitbhill. 


NOTBS  mOM  ASCOTI  PARK.  LEiaHTOM 

BUZZARD. 

Pbbhaps  no  place  within  an  easy  distance  of  Lon- 
don fumiahes  such  charming  illustrations  of  olA- 
fashioned  and  modem  gardening  in  oombinntion 
as  doM  Ascott  Purk,  L^hton  Busxard,  the  Back- 
Ingharashira  rasidenoe  ot  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rotli. 
scbild.  The  mansion,  which  was  originally  a  farm- 
house, then  enlarged  to  a  hontiogoox,  and  later 
in  point  of  time  converted  into  a  oountry  gentle- 
man's residence,  has  abont  it  all  the  old-fashioned 
characteristics  whioh  must  date  for  some  tine 
back ;  portions  of  <Hohards  have  been  incciporstsd 
into  the  plsasnre  grbnnds  around*  the  trsasts. 
talned,  and  the  tnmks  ot  many  of  them  an  fei- 
tooned  with  cUmbiDg  Roses.  The  house,  whicb  ii 
in  coarse  of  considerable  enlargement.  Is  covered 
with  many  creepers.  Did  anyone  before  see 
Kolden-leaved  shruba,  and  especially  the  Golden 
Irish  Tew,  take  on  a  more  brilliant  oohnrii^! 
The  latter  an  mainly  seedlings,  and  tn  the  olsu 
sonllght  they  an  tadlBnt  in  ooloar.  A  walk  with 
a  terrace  wall  on  one  aide  covered  with  climbsn, 
conspicuous  among  which  is  the  soariet  trumpet 
Honeysuckle,  has  a  narrow  border  of  Roees  at  iti 
foot,  and  one  also  on  the  o;>posite  side  oE  the  walk, 
planted  in  each  case  largdy  with  Polyantha  Roses, 
which  grow  vigorously  and  bloom  vrith  marvel- 
lous abnndance,  throwing  up  stnnig  stems  sur- 
roaaded  by  hage  olustera  of  blosscmuL  One  id 
the  prettiest  of  Uie  pale  •  ooloored  varieties. 
Mignonette,  Is  remarkably  free  from  mitdev 
at  Ascott.  Ferle  d'Or,  pals  sulphur-yellow,  is 
very  free  also;  Anne  Marii  Montravel,  whit«,  ii 
very  fine ;  and  Clothllde  Soupert,  large,  white,  a 
very  vigoroas  grower,  is  saperlh  These  Polyantha 
Roses  are  oonrinnoos  in  sendli^  ap  strong  shoots, 
which  prodooe  beads  of  bloom  almost  oountless  In 
number.  Tea  Roses  are  slso  grown  for  cnttiog, 
and  plantarions  meet  one  on  idmost  every  band. 
A  few  noteworthy  trees  claim  attention,  each  ss 
Cedrus  atlantlca  glanca,  so  finely  tinted  as  to 
appear  covered  with  a  robe  of  glistening  silver; 
Watenr's  Weeping  Beech,  ot  which  them  ara 
exoeUent  specimens ;  and  one  of  a  red-tinted  form 
of  Acer  pomnorphum  quite  12  leet  or  so  threuKh, 
and  well  fomidied.  In  the  shrubbery  borders 
can  be  seen  qalte  striking  examples  of  a  out-lesvtKi 
Elder  vrith  anch  elegantly  dirided  leaves,  as  to  place 
it  far  above  the  levd  of  the  common  form.  A 
hedge  of  Rosa  mgosa  in  one  portion  of  the  grounds 
had  made  a  loxuriant  growth,  and  Mr.  Jennings 
said  it  was  out  down  every  year,  as  it  springs  np 
vigoroasly  daring  the  snnuner.  In  the  idsat 
houses.  Carnations,  largely  of  the  Malmalson  type, 
were  still  in  flower,  though  the  season  Is  getting 
over.  Two  self-coloored  summer-flowering  Csi- 
nations  were  especially  attractive  under  glaaa 
One  is  Niphetos,  a  superb  white  self  ndsed  by 
Mr.  Mariin  R.  SmfUi  at  Haves,  remarkable  for 
its  purity,  flue  substance,  form,  and  vigorous 
growth  ;  and  Selby,  a  fine  deep  yellow  in  tbe  way 
of  Germmia,but  with  greater  depth  of  colour.  The 
foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading  featores  io 
this  admirably  kept  place.  A  visit  to  Ascott  st 
any  time  of  the  year  is  sure  to  reveal  many  eha- 
racteristios  that  are  well  worthy  ot  aotioe.  to 
see  the  grounds  In  their  rioh  sanuner  beauty,  a 
visit  shomd  be  paid  in  July  or  Aognst.       R  D. 
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THE  SHRUBBY  VERONICAS  OE  NEW 

ZEALAND.* 
The  genus  Veronica,  so  loDg  familiar  to  the 
gardenera  of  the  British  Isluids  through  the 
cultiration  of  a  number  of  herbaceous  species 
CDllected  for  the  moat  part  from  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  in 
less  numbers  from  North  America,  presents  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  adjacent  islands  an  unac- 
customed aspect.  It  is  there  by  far  the  lai^est 
genus  of  flowering  plants,  now  numbering 
about  sixty  species,  of  which  few  are  herba- 
ceous and  the  great  majority  shrubs  of  various 
sizes,  rarely  attaioing  the  dimensions  of  small 
trees.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  says  of  the  genus : 
"  In  New  Zealand  it  forms  a  more  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  v^etation  than  in  any  other 
country,  both  from  the  number,  beauty  and 
ubiquity  of  the  species,  from  so  many  forming 
lai^e  bushes  and  from  the  remarkable  forms 
the   genus  presents."   Variability,  which  is 


is  not  one  of  those  that  are  obtainable  which 
does  not  merit  the  gardener's  attention,  and 
although  our  range  of  choice  lb  restricteid  by 
the  exigencies  of  an  unpropitious  climate,  still 
there  are  many  left,  and  those  far  from  the 
least  attractive,  which  will  withstand  even  the 
wet  and  cold,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
killing  effects  of  the  smoke  and  chemical-laden 
atmosphere  of  the  Manchester  district 

In  the  following  short  sketch  of  the  New 
Zealand  Veronicas  in  cultiration  here  the 
classification  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Armstrong,  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Cfariatchurch,  in  his  "  Sy- 
nopsis of  the  New  Zealand  Species  of  Veronica," 
published  in  the  '*  Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ing of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,"  1880,  voL 
xLii.,  is  followed. 

Sub  genus  L— Eu-Vbronica. 

This  section  contains  ten  species,  of  which 
three  have  been  imported,  and  presents  some- 
thing like  an  approach  in  appearance  to  the 
Veronicas  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

y.  LiiriFOLU  is  very  different  from  its  congeners, 
and  in  Bammer  presents  a  deceptive  resemblance 


Veronica  dioamafolia.    En^r-ived  for  The  Gabden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Okell,  Manchester. 


characteristic  of  the  New  Zealand  flora  in 
general,  is  also  a  marked  feature  in  the  case 
of  the  shrubby  Veronicas.  Not  only  are  species 
made  difficult  of  discrimination  by  the  exist- 
ence of  intermediate  links  between  well  marked 
and  distinct  forms,  but  they  are  also  variable  in 
themselves,  and  present  varieties  which  remain 
constant  over  luge  areas,  even  when  growing 
intermingled.  In  this  respect  the  botanist's 
difficulty  is  the  gardener's  gain.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  New  Zealand  shrubby  Veronicas, 
all  but  one  are  peculiar  to  the  islands.  V. 
elHptica  alone  is  found  elsewhere,  viz.,  in 
South  Chili,  Fuegia,  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 
This  species  is  also  remarkable  on  the  two 
other  grounds — that  it  is  the  tallest  grower, 
attaining  in  the  Auckland  Islands  a  height  of 
30  feet,  and  that,  although  distributed  over  the 
widest  area,  it  is  the  least  subject'  to  variation, 
being,  according  to  Hooker,  the  only  species 
which  it  is  impossible  to  confound  with  any  other. 

About  forty  of  the  known  species  have  now 
been  introduced  to  cultivation  in  the  British 
Islands,  Bod  while  the  absence  of  many  which 
are  very  desirable  is  still  to  be  regretted,  there 

•  Paper  r,ad  by  Mr.  Ribert  Oltell,  B.A.,  before 
t  je  Uancbeater  Ghirden«>rj'  Improremeot  Association, 
I'ebnury  8,  1898. 


to  a  herbaceous  plant  It  has  small,  narrow,  closely 
set,  bright  green  leaves,  proonm  bent  branched  stems, 
and  oomparativel;  large  Sonera  on  slender  axillaiy 
pedanolea  abont  6  inches  In  height.  It  ia  an  at- 
tractive rockwork  plant 

V.  Ltalli  has  slender  proeambent  and  ascending 
atems,  serrated  leaves,  and  racemes  of  delicate 
lilao  flowers,  abandantly  produced  in  favourable 
fiitnationa ;  it  is  lesa  than  a  foot  high  in  cDltivation. 
V.  LyaHi  is  in  itself  very  variable  in  form  of  leaf 
and  habit;  It  passes  into  V.  cataractw  by  the  leaves 
becoming  larger  and  broader  (half  on  inch  to  5 
inches  long);  into  V.  cataractse  var.  a ,  Hook,  fil., 
with  leaves  2  inches  to  5  inches  long;  into  V.  ni- 
valis by  the  raceme  becoming  few<flowered  and 
glandnlar;  also  by  other  variauona  into  V.  diffa^a 
and  V.  laaceolata.  All  of  these  are  yet  to  be  ac- 
quired by  as,  except  perhaps  a  doubtfol  form  of 
V.  cataractse,  which,  if  true,  l>eare  the  smallest  of 
leaves  credited  to  that  Protean  f>peciea, 

V.  BiDWILLI  is  a  trailing  species  with  prostrate, 
rooting  stems  and  very  small  toothed  leaves. 

Sub  genus  II.  — Korohiko 

(bo  named  from  the  native  name  of  Y.  salici- 
folia)  is  the  lai^est  section,  numbering  about 
forty  species,  of  which  twenty-eight  or  there- 
abouta  are  accessible  to  us,  and  comprises,  be- 
sides many  distinctly  alpine  forms,  oil  those 
large-flowered  and  comparatively  tender  species 


which  have  until  the  last  fewyearsabsorbed  what- 
ever care  the  gardener  could  bestow  upon  New 
Zealand  Veronicas,  and  have  also  hitherto  mono- 
polised, to  the  exclusion  of  their  congeners,  the 
skill  of  the  hybridist.  The  first  group  in  this 
sub-genus  contains  three  species,  all  having  ser- 
rate or  crenate  leaves  and  paniculate  flowers. 

V.  HuLKBAyA  is  the  well-known  greenhouEQ 
shrub,  with  slender  flexible  branches,  sparing  of 
leaves  and  lilac  bloom. 

V.  Lavaudiana  has  stoat,  decambent  to  as- 
cending, branches  abont  8  Inches  high. 

V.  RaouIiI  ia  a  small,  robust  shrab  aboat  a  foot 
in  height. 

Next  follow  half-a-dozen  species  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  gardener ;  they  have,  for  the 
most  part,  stout  round  stems  and  thick,  fleshy, 
glaucous  leaves,  often  tinged  with  «d  or  purple 
at  the  growing  tips  of  the  branches. 

V.  AMPLBXICAULI8  is  a  low-gTowlng  shrub  with 
erect  branches,  thickly  aet  with  broad,  obovate, 
glaacoua  leaves. 

V.  CABHOSULA  bas  a  proatrate,  merging  into  an 
ascending  babit,  stout,  round,  smooth  stems  and 
glaocoos  leaves.   Several  forms,  two  of  which  are 
very  floriferous,  are  in  caltivatioo. 

V.  Ck>DBPBOTANA  Is  of  the  same 
type. 

y.  FINQUIFOUA  is  a  small,  robnst 
shrub,  varying  in  habit  from  erect  to 
decumbent;  it  has  glaucous  foliage 
and  flowers  profusely. 

V.  OLAUC0-0<EBULEA,  of  which  two 
forms  (major  and  minor)  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, is  of  erect  growth,  sod  especi- 
ally noticeable  for  the  deep  colour  of 
the  foliage,  at  times  edged  with  red, 
and  dark  porple  atems. 

y.  PiMBLBOiDBs,  of  whicb,  unfor- 
tunately (unless  what  Is  now  being  dis- 
tributed as  the  major  form  of  T.glaa- 
oo-oceralea  ia  in  reality  this  species), 
only  a  creeping  prostrate  form,  one 
extreme  of  a  variable  type,  haa  been 
introdaced,  ia  a  very  pretty  plant  when 
the  delicate  grey  of  the  leaves  sets 
oS  thepurpllsh  flowers.  Togardeners 
who  take  pleasure  in  happy  contrasts 
of  colour  in  foliage,  all  of  the  last 
named  group  are  invalaable. 

y.  BFACBiDEA  and  V.  Haabti  are 
low-growing  small-leaved  species,  but 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
plants  introdaoed  under  these  names 
are  true.  In  any  case,  V,  epacridea  Is 
not  so  hardy  as  the  height  of  its  range  upon  the 
Southern  Alps  would  lead  na  to  assume. 

y.  BUXiFOLiA  forms  a  very  dense  bosh,  has  deep 
green  coriaceous  leaves  and  is  attractive  at  all 
timea.  V.  Itevis  and  Y.  montioola  are  oloaely 
allied. 

y.  AKOHALA  is  a  taller-growing,  erect  speciep, 
with  little  star-like  white  flowers  in  terminal, 
compound,  many-flowered  apikea.  There  are  several 
forms. 

y.  TEBNioosA  is  a  low,  loose-growIng  ahrub  witli 
amall  leavea,  shining  as  though  varnished,  and 
lined  with  red  on  the  edges  when  young. 

y.  BLLiPTicA  is  well  known  and  widely  distri- 
buted, reacfainff  a  height  of  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  cul- 
tivation, and  has  light  green  foliage  and  large, 
white,  sweetly  scented  flowers. 

y.  OHATHAHiCA  and  its  well-marked  minor 
variety  are  beaatifnl  prostrate  plants,  clothing 
stonework  with  a  dense  cushion  of  shining  green 
glabrous  foliage  and  purple  flowers. 

Lack  of  space,  not  want  of  merit  in  the 
species,  prohibits  more  than  the  mention  of 
V.  diosmsefolia,  a  tender,  but  most  floriferous 
species  ;  V.  Colensol  and  its  glaucous  and  other 
varietal  forma  ;  V.  rakaiensis  ;  V.  ligustrifolia, 
with  narrow,  almost  linear  leaves  ;  V.  parviflora, 
like  a  minor  V.  ligustrifolia ;  V.  Eirki,  V.  Lewisi 
and  V.  Dieflenba^hi^^lgch  are  for  the  most  part 
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QomparAtirdly  toU-growiag  ahrubs.  Of  a  larger 
growth  are 

y.  Travbrsi,  an  erect  shrab,  forming  a  dose, 
Btont  bosh  with  lilac  flowers. 

V.  BALI0IF0L1A,  With  white  flowers,  sometimes 
harini;  ablnish  tinge;  the  pare  white  form,  when 
the  racemes  of  flowers  weigh  down  the  pendent 
branches,  as  though  with  a  load  ot  sdow,  is  a  most 
beautiful  sight. 

y.  8PGCI0SA  Is  OQc  of  the  earliest  introdactions 
of  the  genos,  whose  parole  flowers  aod  large  dnrk 
frreen  shining  leaves  hare  been  long  familiar. 
Hybrid  forms  between  member  j  of  this  sab-geoas 
are  nameroos,  tiie  original  parents  being  for  the 
mcMSt  part  Y.  speciosa,  y.  elliptica  or  y.  salioifolia. 
The  earlier  hybrids  haO.  their  origin  In  the  Briliah 
Islands,  bat  of  late  years  the  French  have  far  oat* 
stripped  OS  in  the  race  for  new  varietlas,  the  names 
of  Hoste  and  Rozain  beinjr  espaoially  considonoas. 
The  late  Isaao  Anderson-Henry  led  the  way  wi.h 
the  now  well-kDown  y.  Andersoni.  Of  thii  there 
is  a  Tuiegsted  leaved  form,  which,  if  Tariegated 
leaves  are  to  be  desired  by  the  gardener.  Is  valuable, 
being  distinct  in  its  variegation  and  not  weak  and 
washy  in  tone.  y.  Henryi,  y.  Lindleyaaa  and  many 
others  followed,  until  a  large  coUectioo  coold  be 
now  easily  made,  giving  a  range  of  coloor  from 
pure  white,  through  many  shades  of  blue  and  of 
red,  to  the  magniSoeDt  crimson  of  y.  speciosa  var. 
imperialia.  One  recent  hybrid,  Aro-en-ciel  (Hoste), 
has  leaves  variegated  with  creamy  yellow.  It  is 
sold  by  HM.  Lemolne  et  fils.  A  hybrid  (probably 
having  y.  Halkeana  for  one  of  its  parents)  bas 
been  raised  by  lit.  Uartin,  of  the  FairEeid  Nnr- 
aariei,  Donedln,  and  latdy  introdooed  here  under 
the  name  of  y.  FaltfialdL  It  grows  barely  a  foot 
In  height,  has  serrate  leaves  and  purple  stems,  the 
leaves  being  often  tioged  with  pu^le  on  the  under- 
side. The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  y. 
Haikeaoa,  and  the  spikes  shorter  and  more  race- 
m(Me.  In  this  sab-genus  there  are  also  several 
much  -  to  -  be  -  desired  spades  awaiting  introduc- 
tion, among  which  may  be  named  V.  odora,  which 
is  like  a  small  y.  elliptica,  and  has  white  flowers 
of  a  delicious  fragrance  ;  Y.  Benthami,  a  native  of 
the  Auckland  gronp,  with  floweie  wMch  light  ap 
Its  barren  native  hills  with  vivid  bine;  and  y. 
miorautba  ^e  lai^est  flowered  species  in  the 

genus,  the  white  \Aoom»  bdng  each  about  1  loch 
I  diameter, 

SuB-OEinrs  III.— Pbbudo-Vebonica 

contains  seven  or  eight  species  only,  but  th^se, 
as  well  from  their  tiardtneas  as  dieir  quaint 
and  interesting  forms,  are  of  especial  use  in 
gardens.  Of  foliage,  in  the  gardenei^a  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  they  have  none,  or  next  to 
none.  The  leaves  are  either  rudimentary  or 
have  become  merely  cloaely  adpressed  scales, 
and  the  plants  seem  to  mimic  in  the  strangest 
way  the  appearance  of  families  far  removed  in 
botanical  relationship,  e  g  ,  conifers  and  lyoo- 
pods,  and  evou  if  they  flower  sparely  in  oulti- 
vation,  these  esaeatuU^  high  alpine  forms  pre- 
aent  attractiuns  in  habit  and  appearance  which 
entitle  them  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  rock 
garden. 

V.  CUFBBSSOIDKS  is  an  erect-growing  bright 
green  shrub,  reaching  4  feet  in  height,  and  betulDg 
a  very  scnking  resemblance  to  a  Retinospora.  The 
flowers  are  white  tinged  with  violet.  A  golden 
vari^ated  form  existed,  but  has  now  been  lost.  It 
will  probably  recur.  There  is  also  a  variety  having 
a  coppery  tinge. 

y.  ClTPBEaSOIDBS  VAB.  VABIABILIS,  which  waa 
Introduced  into  and  distributed  In  this  country  as 
y.  saltcomloides,  is  of  lower  growth  than  the  type 
and  forms  a  dense  fpreading  bush,  under  a  foot 
high,  of  light  green  hue,  gaining  for  the  most  part 
in  established  specimens  a  golden  tinge  on  the 
tips  ot  the  shoots.  The  flowers  are  white  with  pink 
anthers.  This  variety  ia  extremely  variable  and 
ha^  caused  much  discassion.  The  snl^ect  was 
exhaustively  treated  by  Hr.  N.  E.  Brown  in  the 
Gardenenf  Ckrmiole  for  January  7,  1868. 


y.  LTCOPODioiDES  Is  a  low-giowing  spreading 
spedes  with  square  stems  and  little  sharp-pointed 
leaves  adpressed  at  Uie  base.  It  is  dark  green  in 
colour  and  in  general  appearanoe  fully  jastifiea  its 
specific  name. 

y.  Abmstsokoi  is  an  apright-growing,  freely- 
branching  shrub,  wHh  leaves  rei^esented  by  scales 
having  sutfp-pointed  tips.  The  odonr  is  a  peoaliar 
glauooQS  green  with  an  oohre-yellow  tinge  towards 
the  ends  of  the  branches. 

y.  Hbctobi  is  also  an  upright-growing  spedes 
with  soale-Uke  leaves  and  round  branches,  greyish 
green  In  colour.  Mr.  Lindsay,  curator  Royal 
Botanic  Oarden,  Edinburgh,  says  of  this  species 
that  the  original  plant  flrst  introduced  into 
England  forms  one  of  ^e  chief  attractions  in 
the  rock  garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at 
Edinborgb. 

y.  LOGANioiDES  is  a  new  introduction  with 
Ecale-like  leaves  not  closely  adpressed,  and  pro- 
bably belongs  to  this  section.  Of  the  same  sub- 
genus, but  as  yet  Dnlntrodnced  into  the  British 
Islands,  ate  V.  tetrastioha,  V.  salioomiddes,  and 
V.  tetiagona.  The  advent  ot  all  the  three  last- 
named  spedes  Is  wudonsly  looked  forward  to. 

Althoiigh  many  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas, 
especially  those  of  the  V.  speciosa  type  and  the 
various  hybrids  of  garden  origin,  are  most  use- 
ful for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  in 
late  autumn  and  winter,  ib  is  as  hardy  plants 
that  they  make  their  strongest  appeal  to  the 
gardener,  and  in  this  respect  climate  is  the 
essence  of  the  question.  The  genus  has  been 
most  carefully  studied  and  its  requirements 
noted  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Ediuburgh, 
and  the  following  is  the  list,  completed  to  the 
end  of  last  year,  of  the  species  there  cultivated, 
giving,  where  practicable,  the  altitude  of  habitat 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  oomparativo 
hardiness  of  each  : — 

Species  of  Veronica  froai  New  Zealand,  ciiltirated 
in  the  Itiyal  Botanic  Oarden,  Ldinburgk,  in 
1893. 


Hardy  speciM. 


Veronica  Hectorl, 

Hook,  fil  

Veroi^lcA  logant- 

oidfM,  Arm  

Venjiiic  i  lycopo- 

dioide4,Uook.fll. 
Veronica  ciipre^s- 

oiden,  Hook.  fll. 
VciotilcA  tuprcu- 

olde»  TBT.  Tarla- 

bilis,  N.  E.  Br.  . . 
Veronica  Arm- 

Btron^,  Kirk.  . , 
Veronica  r  oruoau  la, 

Hook,  fll  

Veronica  pingul- 

fol  a,  Hook.  fll.. 
Vmronica  amplexl- 

oauUa,  Arm  

Veronictt  buxlfolia, 

Bnith   

Venmlea  Invla, 

Booth.   

Veroiiica  Oodehoy- 

ana,  Decno.  — 
Teronini  glsuco- 

ccBTulea,  Ann.  . . 
Veronica  Colebsoi, 

Hook,  fll  

VeTimick  Colcnsol 

▼ar.  glauen   

Veronlftt  Travcmi, 

lI>H>k.  fll  

Veronica  mkaten- 

H  II,  Arm.   

Veronica  munti- 

coki,  A>m  

Veroulca  pimole- 

oidcH,  Arm.   

Veronica  liuifolla, 

Hook,  fil  

Veronica  auomata, 

Arm  


Altttudo. 

Hull-hardy 

Altltiido. 

Foot. 

apat-iea. 

Feet 

Veronica  LyiUll, 

7-7500 

Hook.  HL  . . 

2-1000 

Veronca      11  id- 

6-OOO0 

Willi,  Hook.  , . 

S-SOOO 

Veronica  catn- 

4-0000 

r>ict(e,  Font. . . 

Veronica  Kirkl, 

1000 

Ami  

Veronica  epAcrl- 

5-6500 

Veronica  vcml- 

cow,  Hook.  fil. 

1500-8000 

Veronio*  Lewiai, 

Arm  

5000 

Veronica  ligiistrl - 

folia,  A.  Cnnn, 

MOO 

Veronica  chat- 

haniica,  Bnch. 

5000 

Veronica  Hulke- 

ana,  P.  Huell.. 

1GO0-20OO 

3-5  SCO 

Veronica  Fair- 

fioldi.  Hort.  .. 

2-9000 

Ttndtr  tpecUi. 

Veronica  dlos- 

m«a(61la,  R. 

2-5000 

aea-coait 

Verjnica  ellip- 

^90oo 

tica.  Font.... 

aaa-caaat 

Veronica  parvl- 
flora,  VahL  — 

scacoaat 

Veronica  spcoi- 

4000 

oaa,  R.  Cunn . . 

Bea-coaat 

Veronica  sallcl- 

2-4000 

folia,  Femt  

Veronica  Lavan* 

3-4S00 

diaan,  Baoul . . 

Veronica  Ander- 

2-4O00 

•onl,  Horb  — 

V<»vn)ca  oloRUU 

2M)0-4C00 

Vertmica  Dtraen- 

bacU,  Broth. 

_ 

It  is  evident  that  the  greatest  altitude  at 
which  any  species  is  found  is,  in  a  way,  tlte 
measure  of  its  hardiness,  and  that  the  range 
of  altitude  tdirough  whidi  a  spedes  occurs  is 
immaterial.    From  this  point  of  view,  the 


genua  naturally  distributes  itself,  ao  for  sa  iite 
climate  Bdinbuigh  is  ooncemed,  into  three 
sections— first,  tender  species  inlubiting  the 
coast  zone ;  secondly,  hall-bardy  species  whose 
upward  limit  ia  4000  feet  or  under ;  and, 
thirdly,  hardy  speetes  with  a  limit  of  over  4000 
feet. 

The  critical  point  between  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  species  appears  to  be  4000  feet,  at  which 
limit  of  altitude  both  hardy  and  half-hardy 
species  co-exist.  The  one  {preat  exception  to 
the  rule  is  the  plant  known  in  cultivation  here 
as  y.  epacridea,  as  to  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  species  which  forms  the 
highest  vegetation  on  Mount  Darwin,  at  an 
altitude  of  0500  feet,  should  not  be  hardy  at 
Edinburgh.  Examples  of  the  species  collected 
at  the  high  altitude  named  would  be  welcome. 
Cnfortunately,  the  dwellers  in  this  district 
must  grant  to  Edinburgh  great  climatic  sdvan- 
tageSf  and  the  generous  list  of  speoies  "  hardy 
at  Edinbnrgh  ''^must  be  here  latmly  curtailed ; 
the  critical  altitude  most  be  raised  1000  feet, 
and  hardly  any  spoeiea  which  does  not  in  its 
natural  habitat  reach  the  height  of  dCOO  feet 
above  sea  kvol  can  be  expected  to  live  unpro- 
tected through  a  severe  winter  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  left  to  us  all  the  species 
of  the  sub-genus  Pseudo-Veronica,  happfly 
named  Whipcord  Veronicas  "  by  the  nursery- 
men of  New  Zealand  (V.  cupreesoidea  is  mon 
tolerant  of  hardship  than  its  low  limit  of  4000  ft. 
would  lead  us  to  expect)  ;  also  the  fleshy- leaved 

?;laucou9  species  (V.  glauco-cojrulea  being  doubt- 
ul  and  V.  pimeleoides  having  fiailed),  and  one 
or  two  of  tbe  small-leaved  coriacrous  forms. 
Although  a  great  authority  informs  us  that  he 
never  found*' a  scientific  botanist  and  soond 
practical  florist  under  one  hat,"  yet  a  broad 
botanical  question  lightl^r  touched  uprai  is  not 
void  of  interest  to  a  society  of  gardeners— tiie 
varied  alpine  forms  of  this  mueh-involved  and 
very  perplexed  genus  being  here  referred  to. 
In  attempting  to  realise  the  adaptation  of 
these  forms  to  the  conditions  under  whicli 
they  live,  although  it  ia  obvious  tlut  a  greater 
altitude  of  habitat  necessarily  implies  addi- 
tional strength  to  withstand  the  augmented 
force  of  storm  and  tempest  and  to  support 
greater  severity  of  cold,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, especiuly  in  connection  with  the  tiiird 
typo  mentioned  later,  that  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  we  feel  tempered  by  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  consequent  on  their  passtge 
through  the  moisture-laden  strata  of  the  lower 
atmosphere,  bum  with  a  more  scorching  intsn- 
sity  on  t^e  undefended  mountain  heists,  and 
must  form  a  potmt  betor  in  the  aocoonk 
In  the  ascent  frcmi  the  eoast  level  fouc 
dasses  of  modification  are  apparent.  iW, 
the  spedes  decrease  in  height,  becoming  for 
the  most  part  more  sturdy  and  robust  in 
aspect ;  the  leaves  decrease  in  size  and  lose 
their  petioles,  the  extreme  form  of  this  dass 
having  small,  glabrous,  and  crisply  eoriaeeoua 
leaves.  Secondly,  one  or  two  assume  a  pros- 
trate habit  and  creep  beneath  the  storm. 
A  third  type  becomes  thick  in  the  stem,  fleshy 
in  the  leaf,  is  almost  succulent  in  appearance, 
and  glaucous  in  colour.  The  fourth  type  is  the 
"Whipcord  Veronicas,"  in  which  the  leaves 
have  practically  disappeared,  and  except  in  the 
bloom,  all  resemblance  to  other  forms  of  Ve- 
nmioa  is  lost,  the  tdants  having  assumed  tbe 
aspect  of  botanical^  distinct  moontain  fonss) 
like  wanderers  in  an  unfriendly  land  suoeesa- 
full^  disguised  in  the  halnt  m  the  denizeiu 
until  betrayed  by  their  flower.  Vmronica  te- 
tragons deceived  even  the  skilled  eye  of  so  emi- 
nent a  botanist  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hookerj^who,  pro- 
visionally, and  without  ^f^^^^V^  fft>  oppn* 
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tnnity  of  iiupectiiig  the  bloom,  figured  and 
dneribed  the  plant  m  PodocarpoB  Dieffenbaohi, 
lotmM  PIadL,  toL  il,  s.  s.,  plate  647.  The 
same  plant  ia  figured  in  Uoom  on  plate  580  of 
tlie  same  Tolume.  It  also  beara  a  oariona  re- 
semblance to  Andromeda  tetragona.  In  an- 
other fashion  alio,  by  a  uniqae  characteriBtic, 
do  these  "  Whipcord  Veronicaa  '*  reveal  a  flaw 
in  their  disguise.  They  are  easily  induced  to 
adopt  a  heterophyllous  form,  Seedliugs— at 
least,  aeedlings  raised  here  under  glass— cut- 
tings, kept  close  whilst  rooting,  and  plants 
gently  forced  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  act  aa 
though  the  more  genial  conations  stirred  blind 
memories  of  the  ampler  foli^je  of  long  past 
days,  and  respond  by  patting  out  little  true 
leaves.  In  V.  cupressoides  the  leaves  are  ligu 
late  or  broadly  obovate,  generally  dentate ;  in 
the  vaiietf  Y.  o.  varialniis  they  are  of  many 
fornu,  entire,  notched,  lobed  or  pinnatifid.  In 
Y.  lyoopocUoides  thcv  deeply  toothed.  In 
Y.  Hectori,  which  lives  at  the  great  altitude 
of  7600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  change  ia  most 
marked.  The  stout,  sturdy  hranohlets  become 
clothed  with  little,  long,  toothed  leaves,  and  lose 
much  of  their  thickness  in  the  prooeaB,  becom- 
ing slender  and  ascending.  The  uncompromis- 
ingly rigid  appearance  of  the  ordinary  form 
vanishes,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  plant  is 
entirely  changed.  In  the  summer  this  strange 
vagary  often  appears  in  V.  cupressoides  and 
its  variety,  Y.  c.  variabiUs,  as  they  grow  out  in 
the  open,  not  generally  on  the  whole  plant  at 
once,  but  on  one  or  two  branches  only  at  a  time. 
It  is  also  often  more  or  less  olecurely  apparent 
at  the  growing  tips  of  the  branches  of  sU  mem- 
bers of  the  sub-genus.  The  ordinary  form  of 
the  leaves  <rf  Y.  loganioides  is  intermediate 
between  the  strange  ahort'y-lqpilate  keeled 
leaves  (tf  the  so-called  y.  epacridea  and  the  saUe 
leaves  of  this  snb-genus.  In  its  heteroplqrllous 
OMiditaon,  however,  the  leaves  of  Y.  loganioides 
are  deej^  serrate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  hybridist  has 
hitherto  confined  his  attention  solely  to  the  more 
showy  flowers  of  the  larger  species  of  the  sub- 
^nus  Koromiko  to  the  exclusion  of  the  no  less 
mterestiug  and  more  hardy  forms.  So  far  as 
experiment  has  been  made,  the  shrubby  Yeroni- 
cas  hybridise  with  facility,  and  if  Pseudo- 
Veronica  should  prove  fertile  with  Koromiko  or 
£u- Veronica,  or  the  Y.  pinguifolia  group  with 
their  larger  relations,  or  with  either  of  the  other 
sub-genera,  there  would  be  a  poesibility  of  de- 
veloping dasses  of  hard^  evergreen  flowering 
shruDi  which  might  ennch  onr  gardens  in  an 
ascending  aeries  of  beanty  of  flower,  form,  and 
foliage,  and  which  might  at  the  same  time 
throw  light  (n  some  of  those  questions  which 
lie  more  distinctly  in  the  r^on  of  soientiflc 
botany. 

One  economical  property  of  the  shrubby  Ve- 
ronicas is  recorded,  viz.,  the  use  of  a  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  Y.  elliptica  and  V.  parviflora  as  a 
curative  agent  for  diarrhoea  in  man,  and  for 
Hcour  in  sheep  and  cattle.  The  knowledge  of 
the  remedy  was  acquired  from  the  Maoris,  and 
it  is  in  New  Zealand  called  "Koromiko."  The 
same  effect  has  also  been  attributed  to  Y.  Co- 
lenstH  by  chewing  a  few  of  the  leaves. 

CULTURB. 

The  culture  of  all  the  species  is  easy ;  they  are 
in  no  way  capricious  or  particular,  and  are  not 
fastidious.  Any  well-worked  garden  soU  will 
suit  them.  If  they  evince  a  preference,  it  is  for 
a  light,  moderately  rich  and  deep  soil,  and  their 
beMvionr  shows  that  they  arareciate,  as  an 
extra  attention,  a  summer  mnlohing  of  that  in- 
valuable garden  material,  manure  m>m  a  stable 
where  pmt  Hoas  is  used  as  litter.   They  will 


not,  howevef,  stand  continued  drought  on  a 
dry  bank  ;  whether  in  the  open  or  in  pots  they 
accept  dicing  up  as  notice  to  quit.  They  like 
a  sunny  situation  sheltered  from  cuttii^  winds, 
but  mint  of  the  ^ecies  will  grow  well  in  par- 
tial shade.  They  are  almost  exempt  from 
garden  pests.  Propagation  is  easy.  Seeds, 
when  procurable,  germinate  abundantly.  In 
favourable  situations  the  ground  about  old 
bushes  of  several  of  the  luger  species  (espe- 
cially V.  Traversi)  becomes  carpeted  with  seed- 
lings. Cuttings  of  all  the  species,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  root  with  facility,  most  of  them 
growing  away  like  Willows  (V.  Hectori,  how- 
ever, is  difficult  and  obstinate,  and  Y.  pingui- 
folia liable  to  damp  off).  The  cuttinss  should 
have  cool  treatment.  Cuttings  of  V.  Hectori 
might,  very  possibly,  push  out  roots  more  freely 
if  taken  a  pLint  in  the  heterophyllous 

state. 

The  nearer  tiie  sea,  the  better  does  the 
shrublor  Veronica  thrive  in  the  British  IsUnds, 
and  in  many  happ^  vall^  on  our  south-western 
coast  all  distinchtm  of  half-hardy  and  tender 
is  abolished.  Even  on  tiie  newhbouring  coast 
of  North  Wales,  espedally  at  Oolwyn  Bay  and 
in  its  vicinify,  the  winter  rarely  causes  serious 
damage  to  any  of  the  species.  The  winter  of 
1890  91  was,  however,  an  exception,  and  cut  to 
the  root  or  killed  outright  many  of  those  which 
are  tender  at  Edinburgh.  V.  elliptica  suffered 
much  and  was  nearly  cleared  from  the  district. 
The  Isle  of  Man,  with  its  wondrously  mild 
winter  climate,  is  a  kind  foster-mother  to  this 
and  many  other  genera  of  New  Zealand  plants. 
No  degrees  of  hwnlinees  have  there  to  be  noted. 
The  records  show  that  only  at  intervals  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  have  dangerously 
low  temperatures  been  observed.  Until  last 
year — the  economical  necessity  which  ran  a  road 
over  their  late  site  ia  much  to  be  deplored— 
there  stood  in  a  ^uden  near  Douglas  a  pMr  of 
shmbs— Y.  elliptica  and  Y.  Anderson! — origin- 
ally planted  some  3  feet  apart,  and  forming  a 
solid  mass  of  foliage  6  feet  high  and  as  much  in 
diameter.  Near  the  same  place  there  were  in 
bloom  on  Christmas  Day  last,  not  in  summer  or 
autumn  luxuriance,  but  stiU  fair  to  see  and 
good  to  cut  for  a  posy,  V.  elliptica,  V.  ano- 
mala,  V.  dioamsefolia,  Y,  salicifolia,  V.  ligua- 
trifolia,  V.  Henryi  and  several  other  hybrid 
forms.  Since  the  date  lost  named  the  Isle  of 
Man  has  experienced  the  most  severe  winter 
weather  that  has  been  recorded  for  a  period,  it 
is  said,  of  over  a  dozen  years  ;  yet  the  tale  of 
damage  to  shrubby  Veronicas  is  almost  nil.  On 
close  examination  on  the  28th  of  January  last, 
out  of  sevm  specimens  of  Y.  diosmcefolia  (by 
repute  tiie  most  tender)  two  plants  only  had 
their  tallest  dioots  tinged  ;  nevertheless,  some 
flowers  on  these  same  plants  were  opui  and 
many  cotymbs  coming  into  bloom.  A  few  shrubs 
of  Y.  speciosa  had  hwo  and  there  a  shoot  droop- 
ing, but  there  was  much  bloom  and  an  abundant 
promise.  Y.  elliptica  was  crowded  with  heads 
about  to  expand.  Y.  anomala  had  a  few  open 
blooms.  No  serious  damage  had  been  sustained 
by  any  species  or  hybrid  form.  The  New 
Zealand  genera  Olearia,  Fhormium  and  Pitto- 
sporum  are  equally  at  home ;  in  fact,  a  great 
number  of  our  ordinary  cool  greenhouse  sub- 
jects will  thrive  in  the  open  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Oord;^luiB  anstralis  ^ws  to  tree  form.  It  is 
astonishing  that  so  little  advantage  is  taken  of 
a  climate  so  exceptionally  mild  in  the  winter 
season. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  genus  con- 
taining so  many  useful  forms  as  the  New  Zea- 
land Veronicas.  In  shape  and  size  of  leaf,  in 
habit  d  growth,  in  general  aspect,  they  present 
an  almoat  infinite  varie^.    They  are,  for  the 


most  part,  venr  floriferous  through  an  extended 
praioa.  V.  euiptica  especial^  near^  equals 
the  ounnum  Gkirse  or  Whin  in  contmni^  of 
bloom.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  tiiat  tiie 
scale  of  hardiness  before  given  is  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms,  i.e.,  only  such  ^>ecieB  as  are 
hardy  in  the  most  severe  of  our  wmters  are  in- 
cluded in  the  hardy  list.  There  are  many  others 
which  will  stand  throiigh  an  ordinary  season 
and  only  succumb  to  exceptional  severity.  A 
bush  of  V.  Traversi,  for  example,  flourished 
eight  miles  from  Manchester  for  the  five  years 
previous  to  the  winter  of  1890-91,  when  it 
perished.  Self-sown  seedlings  of  the  same 
shrub,  though  scorched  by  the  present  winter, 
are  not,  however,  killed.  The  nge  for  the  red 
Oeranium,  yellow  Calceolaria  and  blue  Lobelia 
has  well  ni^  died  out,  and  the  tyrant  bedding 
out "  is  no  longer  the  despot  en  our  gardens  ; 
still,  we  know  that  much  time  and  labour  are 
expended  on  the  propagati<m  and  winter  pro- 
tection of  half-hardy  stuff.  In  this  respect,' is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  gardeners  might  direct 
a  little  of  their  attention  to  the  subjects  of 
this  paper,  if  only  to  those  of  them  that  re- 
quire no  more  than  the  protection  of  a  cold 
frame  in  the  worst  of  our  winters?  Easy  of 
propagation,  rapid  in  growth,  they  produce 
effects,  to  many  eyes,  more  beautiful,  if  less 
|;audy,  than  those  of  the  system  which  is  pass- 
ing away.  Th^  transphuit  with  facility,  and 
if  our  winters  for  a  period  of  several  years  are 
less  rigorous  than  our  late  thrice-repeated  ex- 
perience, so  as  to  permit  specimens  to  grow  be- 
yond the  size  fitted  for  removal,  a  few  rooted 
cuttings  in  a  cold  frame  are  all  that  is  required 
to  fill  the  blanks  cauised  by  the  very  rigorous 
winters  with  which  we  have  at  times  to  omtend. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  'NSx,  Idndnv,  in 
an  address  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinbnr^ 
in  the  year  1891,  may  appropriately  dose  this 
paper.  Speaking  of  the  New  ZeaUnd  shrubby 
Veronicas,  he  says ; — 

They  are  vety  effectiye  when  planted  in  groups 
on  lawns  or  singly  in  borders  along  with  other 
shrubs.  3ilany  oF  tbero  are  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  the  rock  garden,  their  oniqae  appearance,  com- 
pact habit  of  growth,  combined  with  their  ex- 
treme hardiness,  all  tending  to  make  them  Invalu- 
able for  that  style  of  gardening.  They  may  also 
be  used  advantageoasly  for  winter-bedding  plMits 
or  for  edgings  to  beds  in  sammer.  For  window- 
boxes  in  towns  the  dwarf  kinds  are  extremely  tue- 
fal,  as  they  resist  the  injurions  effects  of  smoke 
better  than  most  plants,  and,  possessing,  as  they 
do,  many  advantages  for  decorative  pniposes,  they 
ought  to  become  more  widely  known  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  specimens  on 
the  table  of  forty  spemes,  varieties,  and  hetero- 
phyllous forms ;  atoo  by  out  blooms  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  of  species  and  hybrids  cited  as 
being  in  Uoasom  in  the  island. 


Spinea  aplendena  andS-betnlifolia.— There 
is  in  this  conntry  a  good  deal  of  ocmfosion  regard- 
ing the  beautiful  low-growing  Bptrsea  known  in 
gardens  as  8.  splendens,  for  its  nomenclature  la, 
to  say  the  least,  ia  a  very  confused  state.  The 
Spirtea  in  question  forms  a  dense-growing  bash 
about  a  yard  high,  whose  slender  upright  stems 
are  terminated  hj  dense  flattened  clusters  of  rich 
reddish  plnk-colonred  Ucssoms,  usnally  at  their 
best  just  after  midsummer,  bat  this  year,  in  com- 
mon with  most  other  subjects,  they  are  a  good  deal 
earlier  than  nsoal.  In  the  "  Dictionary  of  Gaiden- 
ing  "  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  8.  japonica  or 
callosa,  ss  it  is  often  called,  and  at  Kew  it  Is 
considered  synonymcas  with  8.  betulifolia,  a  na- 
tive of  North-eastern  Asia  and  North  America.  In 
this  just  mentioned  publication  the  flowers  of  S. 
betulifolia  are  desnibed  as  "  creamy  white,  oorymba 
large,  flat,  several  times  eoaqponnd."   N«w  an 
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lospeotlon  of  the  Uvliig  speoimaiu  at  Kew.  leaves 
one  oompletely  pazzled,  as  there  is  a  fioweriDg 
bash  Darned  S.  betallfolia  to  which  the  jost  qooted 
description  of  that  speciee  will  exactly  apply ;  bnt 
doee  by,  and  also  bearing  the  Bpecific  name 
of  betallfolia,  with  the  Edition  of  eplendeiis 
bracketed  as  a  synooyio,  Is  a  specimen  of  the 
garden  S.  splendens.  The  conflict  of  authorities 
on  this  matter  does  not  here  cease,  as  the  late  Hr. 
George  Gordon,  whose  knowledge  of  sach  plants 
was  very  eztensive,  regarded  S.  betallfolia  as 
synonymoos  with  8.  crataogifolla,  the  coloar  of  the 
flowers  and  generaJ  particolars  eonforming  to  our 
S.  splendens.  Loudon  Rgain  considers  S.  betallfolia 
and  8.  cratsBgifolia  as  both  Tarteties  of  8.  chamn- 
drif  olla,  and  describes  their  flowers  as  white.  In 
the  Sew  S.  betallfolia  the  corymbs  are  often  com- 
pound, and  are  altogether  more  open  In  character 
than  those  of  8.  splendens.  As  a  garden  shmb  this 
last  Is  very  desirable,  and  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  most  select  of  the  shrubby  Spirseas. — T. 

Ceraans  ■emperfiorens. — This  Is  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  ornamental  variety  of  the  Cherry,  whose 
slender  branches  all  hare  a  drooping  tendency,  so 
that  it  forms  a  specimen  of  a  very  gracefnl  habit. 
The  fact  that  the  foliage  is  of  a  deep  green  tint 
forms  another  distingnishlng  feature.  Its  most 
prominent  chaiaoterisUc,  however,  and  that  from 
whence  the  name  of  semperSorens  Is  derived,  is 
Its  perpetual  babit  of  flowering,  as  It  commences 
to  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  Cherries, 
and  afterwards  keeps  up  a  scattered  sncoession  of 
flowers  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 
Thongh  decidedly  nncommon,  it  Is  at  the  same 
time  a  very  old  plant  in  gardens.  The  Cherry  is 
not  alone  in  having  a  variety  remarkable  for  con- 
tinaons  blooming,  as  there  is  a  form  of  the  common 
False  Acacia  (Roblnla  peeadaoaola)  that  poesesses 
the  same  characteristics.  This  commences  to 
bloom  about  midsummer  and  continues  often  till 
the  autumn.  At  no  time  is  there  a  great  wealth 
of  bloom,  yet  still  there  is  sofflcient  to  yield  a 
goodly  d^^y  that  is  very  conspicuous  agabist  the 
dark  green  foliage.  A  perpetual  flowering  variety 
of  the  oommtm  Hawthorn  still  possessing  the 
same  varietal  name  of  semperflorens  is  in  cnlUva- 
tion,  thongh  not  much  grown.  This  originated  in 
Franoe  and  was  first  observed  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  but  was  not  sent  out  (or  some  little  time,  so 
tut  specimens  of  it  are,  of  course,  but  small, 
added  to  which  it  is  naturally  of  a  dwarf,  freely- 
branched  habit  of  growth.  As  an  instance  of  the 
lengthened  pfvlod  over  which  Its  flowering  season 
extends,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  not  only  ripe 
and  green  fruit,  bat  also  flowers  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time. — T. 

Deutzia  gracUia.— This  is  so  generally  culti- 
vated for  flowering  in  pots,  that  Its  merits  as  a 
desirable  low-growing  shrub  for  the  open  ground 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Still,  given  fair  treat- 
ment it  Is  very  attractive  just  now  in  some  places, 
while  In  others  it  is  past  its  best.  A  small  bed  of 
this  Deutzia  where  situated  that  the  wood  is  fully 
ripened  will  yield  satisfiictory  results,  but  in  the 
foregroand  of  shrubberies  where  it  has  to  compete 
with  other  and  stronger  growing  subjects,  it  as  a 
rule  flowers  but  little.  When  there  is  a  clump  or 
bed  of  such  shrubs  as  this  Deutzia,  a  little  pranlng 
,  will  be  often  of  service,  for,  like  many  other  thick- 
growing  shrubs,  there  will  be  some  old  and  ex- 
hausted wood  towards  the  centre  of  the  plant, 
which  if  out  out  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  more 
vigorous  portions  that  yield  the  principal  display 
of  bloom.  Where  the  soil  is  poor,  a  top-dressing 
of  decayed  leaves  and  manure,  or  something  in 
that  way,  will  also  be  of  service. —  H.  F. 

Zenobia  ■peciosa. — This,  or  more  particularly 
the  variety  pulverulenta,  has  been  many  times 
noted  in  Trb  Gabdbn,  but  just  now  it  is  so  beau- 
tiful while  many  shrubs  are  past  their  boat,  that 
another  word  or  two  in  its  favour  may  be  excused. 
It  forms  a  rounded  shrub  that  reaches  a  height  of 
3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  is  now  profusely  laden  with 
spikes  of  comparatively  large  pare  white,  Lily  of 
the  V^ey-like  blossoms.  It  thrives  l>est  in  soil 
of  a  peaty  nature,  where  it  is  moderately  moist 
during  the  summer.     The  varied  pulverulenta 


was  the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate  In  Thb 
Gabdbk,  December  29,  1883,  in  which  not  only 
the  beautiful  white  bells,  bat  also  the  silrei? 
hoarineas  of  the  foliage  were  faithfully  portrayed. 
I  have  seen  it  employed  for  flowering  under  glass, 
and,  as  with  many  other  ericooeons  plants,  it 
readily  lends  itself  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  An 
additional  merit  is  that  the  flowers  retain  their 
freshness  some  time.— H.  P. 


last  century,  which  often  have  magnificent  plants 
sometimes  growing  all  round  them.  We  have  lately 
planted  a  number  of  vlgorons  layers  against  Scotch 
Firs,  in  the  hope  they  will  garland  the  trees  some 
day,  thoogh  we  have  never  seen  Wistaria  look  so 
happy  as  when  folly  exp<»ed  to  the  sun  in  our 
country.  This  is  probably  necessary  to  ripen  the 
wood ;  and  therefore  to  put  it  over  covered  ways 
or  some  elegant  ootdoor  framework  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  plan. — Field. 


"Poison  Oaks."— WDl  yon  kindly  tell  me 
whether  the  Poison  Oak  of  California  Is  the  same  j  Hardy  Bhododendrons.— The  extensive  list 
as  the  Poison  Oak,  or  Poison  Ivy,  of  the  east —  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  given  by  your  correapon- 
Rhtis  toxicodendron  1   The  poison  of  the  former  \  dent,  Mr.  Beeves,  of  Darley  Dale,  in  your  issae  of 


appears  to  be  much  more  virulent  than  that  of  the 
latter  in  a  case  I  have  known. — E.  A.  J. 

\*  The  Poison  Oak  of  California  is  known  to 
botanists  as  Rhus  dlversiloba.  It  is  a  shrub  with 
slender  stems  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  resembles 
the  eastern  Rhus  toxicodendron,  or  Poison  Ivy, 
from  which  It  differs  in  its  more  acute  leaflets, 
slightly  toothed  or  entire,  and  in  Its  nearly  sessile 
panicles  of  flowers ;  nsually  more  dense  in  fruit 


Veronica  moniicola.  Xnfpaved  for  Tut  QARDtv  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Jlfr.  R.  Okell,  Maru:hester.  (See  p.  519.) 


than  those  of  the  eastern  plant  In  California  the 
Poison  Oak,  which  grows  also  as  far  north  as 
British  Oolumbla,  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  all 
tbe  foot-hill  regions,  where  it  often  forms  tliickets 
of  great  extent.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more  vimleut 
to  some  people,  at  least,  than  the  eastern  plant. — 
Garden  and  Forest. 

WJataria  for  bowers  and  covered  ways. 

—There  Is  more  than  one  good  way  in  which  this, 
the  loveliest  of  hardy  climbers,  is  not  generally 
used.  Seeing  a  standard  plant  the  other  day  in 
very  good  flower,  we  asked  why  bowers  and  the 
moet  t>eautif  al  lacework  of  summer-houses  are  not 
formed  with  this  climber  alone.  For  example,  a 
strong  framework  made  in  a  large  tent  or  wigwam 
shape  might  easily  be  covered  with  It.  The  Umbers 
or  irons  of  the  roof  might  be  close  enough  for  the 
foliage  of  the  Wistaria  to  oast  a  slight  nhade  over 
the  intwior,  and  tbe  motive  for  such  a  thing  would 
be  the  grace  and  beauty  of  tbe  shrub  when  in 
flower,  garlanding  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  form  of  an 
apartment.  Whenever  there  is  any  real  necessity 
for  the  pergola,  a  lovely  one  could  be  made  of  this 
plant  alone.  On  the  house  the  Wistaria  is  popular 
snd  charmingly  used,  especially  in  houses  of  the 


the  3rd  Inst,  would  seem',  from  its  number  and 
comprehensive  character,  hardly  to  admit  of  many 
necessary  additions.  No  doubt  the  varieties 
ennmerated  include  many  of  the  finest  sortv,  and 
are  capable  of  affording  wide  range  of  colour.  But 
from  the  points  of  view  of  fineness  of  the  individual 
trusses  and  ornamental  character  of  the  foliage,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  say  a  dozen  very  distinct 
varieties  ^at  would  form  usefol  and  satisfactory 
additions  even  to  this  extensive  list. 
Frederick  Waterer,  James  Mackintosh, 
H.  W.  Sargent,  James  Harsball  Brooks, 
Baroness  Liond  de  Rothschild,  Sigiamnnd 
Rncker,  Lady  Clermont,  Marchioness  of 
Lansdowne,  Marie  Stuart,  Kate  Waterer, 
Mrs.  F.  Hankey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Sebright. 
All  of  these  are  with  me  perfectly  hardy 
and  have  superb  trusses  in  their  respective 
colours.  Some  of  tbe  grandest  varieties  in 
point  of  colour  suffer  from  the  comparative 
,  insignificance  of  the  foliage— for  example, 
thatotherwise  superb  Rhododendron  Michael 
Waterer.  For  a  blaxe  of  colonr,  what,  when 
it  is  in  bloom,  can  be  more  effective  than 
this  old  favourite  1  But  for  the  eleven 
months  of  the  year  when  it  is  not  In  bloom 
there  Is  no  effectiveness  in  tbe  foliage, 
as  there  is  in  some  of  the  sorts  I 
have  enumerated.  Probably  it  was  an 
accidental  oversight  in  Mr.  Reeves'  list  that 
he  classified  Stella  and  Lady  Armstrong 
among  the  scarlet  varieties  — Gbobgb  Bbn- 
INOTOK,  Bvth  Bill  Park,  Enfield. 

Khododendron  fbragrans  is  very  beaa- 
tifnl  In  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  large 
masses  opposite  the  Palm  boose  are  a  sheet 
of  bloom,  BO  thickly  produced,  that  little 
leafage  is  to  be  seen.  It  forms  a  dense, 
spreading  growth  and  tbelndividnal  trusses 
are  neat,  the  flowers  white,  with  a  margin 
of  rote-violet— a  tender  and  distinct  colour. 
There  is  a  large  bush  of  It  also  in  full  bloom 
near  tbe  temperate  house,  and  hard  by  in 
beauty  are  R.  Wilsoni,  R.  myrtifoUum,  R 
birsntum,  and  R.  roseum  odoratnm.  The 
last  of  this  list  is  a  charming  kind,  tbe  plant 
at  present  small,  with  few  leaves,  yet  it  bean 
five  clusters,  each  bearing  about  flfteen 
flowers,  which  individually  are  abont  1} 
Inches  across,  the  colour  brilliant  rose  and  the  buds 
of  a  deeper  shade.  As  suggested  by  the  name,  they 
are  very  sweetly  scented.  This  colony  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons Is  one  of  the  moet  interesting  features  in 
the  Royal  Gardens. 

The  hardy  Azaleas  have  been  very  beautiful 
this  season,  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  colours  so 
soft  as  well  as  brilliant  that  they  blend  with  each 
other  without  any  sort  of  arrangement.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  it  Is  necessary  to  pick 
off  tbe  withered  heads,  as  In  the  case  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons. They  do  not  come  off  nearly  so  easily 
as  those  of  Rhododendrons,  and  if  the  bushes  are 
large,  the  task  must  be  a  wearisome  one^  They  do 
not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  yoimg  growth,  as 
Rhododendron  heads  do.— M.  E.  C. 

Notospartinm  OarmichaeliBD.— We  have  s 
great  number  of  shrubby  Leguminots  that  are 
hardy  in  this  country,  bnt  this  possesses  at  least  tbe 
merit  of  being  quite  distinct.  It  is  the  pink  Broom 
of  New  Zealand,  and  forms  a  bush  whose  green 
leafless  branches  are  disposed  In  a  very  graceful 
manner,  so  that  at  all  seasons  it  forms  a  very 

S leasing  object,  while  just  now  an  additional 
BBtnre  is  famished  by  the  tiny  pink  Pea-shaped 
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blosioms.  They  are  crowded  togetiM  in  dense 
racemes  towarde  the  poinrs  of  the  shoots.  It  ia  a 
very  ancommon  shnib,  and  the  fact  that  it  1b  a 
native  of  New  Zealand  no  doubt  prevents  many 
from  planting:  it,  though  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
many  districts  of  this  country.  Another  feature 
is  that  it  does  not  flower  till  the  blossoms  of  most 
of  its  associates  have  paesed  away.— T. 

Buddleia  globota.— Occasionally  I  have  met 
with  this  variety  succeeding  admirably  in  the  open 
air,  the  beat  plaot,  however,  being  in  North  Waaes. 
This  was  grown  in  an  alcove  fully  open  to  the  sun, 
bnt  backed  up  with  stone,  coaditions  which  would 
well  ripen  the  wood  and  prevent  its  being 
killed  in  winter.  In  the  pleaaure  grounds  at 
Abberley  Hall,  at  a  high  elevation,  but  rather 
sheltered.  Buddleia  globoea  grows  fairly  well,  and 
every  season  we  are  rewarded  with  some  of  its 
flowers.  This  seaeon  being  earlier,  it  Is  now  past 
Its  best.— A.  Young. 


This  spring  pmnlng  after  the  flowers  have  fallen 
applies,  of  course,  to  the  early  spring-flowering 
I  kinds.  For  the  later  blooming  sorts  you  have  to 
,  follow  a  different  course ;  they  generally  are  big 
trees  and  form  themselves.  Still,  if  jou  wish  to 
keep  tbem  within  bonnds,  the  ouly  thing  is  to  cut 
or  prone  them  and  sacriflce  flowers  for  one  >ear ; 
they  will  also  look  better.  Magnolia  parvlfiora  is 
one  of  the  summer  or  late- blooming  kiodf,  bnt  I 
prune  it  in  spring  and  find  that  wood-buds  break 
out  from  the  stems  below  the  onts,  and  all  of  these 
shoots  bloom  the  first  aammer.  As  this  kind  gets 
very  thick,  I  find  it  necessary  to  thin  out  the  young 
shoots  as  well  as  cat  off  the  tips  of  the  strong 
ones.  M.  glanoa  var.  Thompsoniana  should  also 
be  treated  like  parviflora,  for  it  grows  very  strag- 
gling anless  kept  in  good  form  by  pruning. 


MAGNOLIAS. 


This  spring  has  been  very  favourable  for  Magno- 
lias ;  we  have  had  no  frost  to  interfere  with  thtir 


The  following  are  early-blooming  sorts:  Meg- 
nolia  stellata,  conspicna,  Lenne,  Soolangeaoa, 
Alezandrn,  Norbertiana,  speciosa,  purpurea,  gra- 
cilis, Kobus,  Buperba  and  atro- purpurea.  The 
later  or  summer-blooming  sorts  inclode  Magnolia 
hypoleoca,  parviflora,  Watsonl,  Umbrella,  macro- 
phylla,  glaaca,  glauca  var.  Thompsoniana,  acamin- 
Rta.oordata  end  aurlculata.— J.  R.  Tbuhpt,  JTiuma 
A'lirsfritis,  Flutktn^,  if.K.in  Qardening,  June  1. 
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beauty.   In  some  seasons  it  does  happen  that  the 
blossoms  of  M.  stellata  and  M.  couspicua  get  injured 
by  late  frosts,  bnt  that  has  not  been  the  case  this  ' 
year.   In  the  spring  of  1877  I  set  out  a  small  plant  "  " 

of  M.  stellata  (also  known  as  Halleanal :  it  is  now 

12  feet  high,  and  such  a  sight  when  it  is  in  bloom  BLACK  APHIS  ON  FRUIT  TRBES. 
andrffi,  Norbertiane,  have  only  a  peculiar  smell, 


more  disagreeable  than  pleasant  to  many  persona. 

One  thing  I  should  like  to  remark  is  that  now  is 
the  proper  time  to  prune  these  early-blooming 
Magnolias.  Almost  everywhere  one  sees  tbem  ne- 
glected, high  skyward,  sprawling  on  the  ground,  or 
deformed,  still  beautiful  when  tn  bloom,  although  un- 
sightly the  rest  of  the  year.  Now  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  class  of  trees  that  can  be  bo  easily 
brought  back  to  good  form.  I  have  cut  old,  ugly 
specimens  with  sterna  as  thick  as  my  leg,  and  in 
two  years  they  had  become  beautiful  trees.  Cut 
or  saw  them  down  to  the  height  you  wish,  they 
will  break  out  very  readily  the  flrst  summer.  The 
next  spring  shorten  the  tips  of  the  largest  branches 
to  get  symmetry,  also  thin  out  between  them  where 
there  are  many  small  sprouts.  Contlnne  to  do 
this,  more  or  less  as  is  necessary,  every  season  for 
a  few  years,  and  you  will  have  handsome,  symmetri- 
cal trees,  and  fine  flowers  and  luxuriant  foliage. 


doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  so  harmful  and 
diflicult  to  eradicate  as  the  small  black  forms 
that  infest  Peach  and  other  allied  fruit  trees, 
Melons,  Cucumbers  and  a  few  other  plants.  It 
haa  been  my  miafortune  to  be  in  charge  of 
places  to  all  appearances  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
overrun  by  insect  pests  generally,  and  aphides 
of  the  black  order  tn  particular,  and  consequently 
I  was  more  than  ordmarily  interested  in  the  re- 
port of  "  The  Black  Peach  Aphis,"  furnished  by 
Mark  Yemon  Slingerland  and  published  in  one 
of  the  bulletins  issued  bj  the  Cornell  TJniver- 
Bity,  New  York.  In  America  the  open-air  Peach 
crops  are  of  such  vast  importance,  that  anything 
which  tenda  to  militate  against  the  growth  of 
the  trees  receives  the  serious  attention  of  ex- 
perts supported  by  the  Government,  principally 
to  experiment  and  look  after  the  interests  of 
fruit  growers  and  farmers  in  the  Tarlous  States. 


From  this  report  I  gather  that  the  black  Peach 
aphis  is  most  troublesome  throughout  the  States 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  ia  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  the 
mysterious  disease  designated  Peach  yellows. 
It  is  quite  young  trees  that  suffer  most  from 
the  attacks  of  these  insects,  and  some  idea  of 
what  it  is  capable  of  doing  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  of  black  fiy  having  in  1890  kilted 
as  many  as  100,000  trees  in  a  sin^^le  uuiserr, 
reports  from  other  nurseries  bemg  equally 
serioua  In  common  with  another  member  of 
the  genus  Aphidte— the  dreaded  Grape  Phyl- 
loxera— the  black  form  does  not  confine  its 
attacks  to  the  top-growth  of  the  trees,  but  does 
even  more  harm  underground  often  before  there 
are  any  plain  indications  of  its  presence.  The 
roots  become  thickly  covered  by  the  insects,  and, 
to  quote  from  the  report,  the  effect  of  so  many 
little  pumps  working  almost  continuously,  draw- 
ing sap  from  the  roots,  or  it  may  be  both  these 
and  branches,  ia  to  completely  paralyse  the 
trees.    This  species  is  said  to  breed  all  the 

Sear  round,  and  ver^  rapidly  too,  each  female 
eing  capable  of  addmg  five  perfect  insects  daily, 
and  which,  in  their  turn,  soon  commence  fur- 
ther multiplying  the  stock.  Some  are  winged 
and  some  not,  tne  wingless  forms  being  found 
principiJly  on  the  roots ;  while  those  with  wings, 
in  adiution  to  stunting  the  top-growth,  are  the 
means  of  spreading  and  establishing  new  colonies 
in  all  directions.  No  great  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  clearing  the  branches  of  the  trees  of 
these  pests,  a  fairly  strong  emulsion  formed  by 
boiling  one  half  pound  of  soft  soap,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  dissolve  it  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
adding  to  this  while  yet  hot  2  gallons  of 
kerosene,  keeping  it  agitated  by  means  of  a  force 
pump  or  B^rnnge  till  it  is  well  mixed.  One 
gallon  of  this  emulsion  should  be  diluted  with 
10  gallons  of  water  when  required  for  use,  a 
knapsack  sprayer  or  small  force  pump  being 
used  for  distributing  it  over  the  trees.  The 
root  form  has  apparently  defied  all  efforts  to 
reach  and  destroy  it,  but  this  to  me  is  somewhat 
surprising,  as  what  destroys  the  winged  forms 
is  with  me  equally  efficacious  against  those 
without  wings.  This  kerosene  emulsion  is  by 
no  means  an  expensive  preparation,  and  if  only 
enough  of  it  be  used  in  a  thorougUy  hot  state 
to  reach  the  insects  below  ground  it  must  de- 
stroy them. 

When  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  charge  of  a 
rather  lai^  Peach  house  in  which  black  aphis 
was  so  plentiful  as  to  quite  cripple  the 
majority  of  the  trees,  I  consulted  Mr.  D. 
Thomson,  Drumlanrig,  as  to  what  was  the  best 
remedy  for  the  pest.  His  advice  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  petroleum,  or  paraffin  as  it  was 
then  erroneously  termed,  and  soft  soap  mixture 
would  most  probably  clean  the  trees  and  reach 
what  insects  were,  hibernating  below  ground, 
I  need  hardly  state  that  I  lust  no  time  in  act- 
ing upon  this  advice,  and  the  results  were  most 
satisfactory.  In  a  3-ga11on  can  filled  with  water 
heated  to  120°  was  first  dissolved  a  lump  of 
soft  soap  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
then  a  6-oz.  bottle  of  petroleum  was  added, 
this  being  kept  mixed  with  the  water  by  means 
of  a  syringe  kept  drawn  out  and  discharging 
its  contents  forcibly  back  into  the  can,  while 
a  second  syringe  was  used  for  spraying  the  trees 
with  the  mixture.  One  syringe  would  have 
ttufflced,  only  in  this  case  every  second  drawing 
must  have  been  discharged  back  into  the  can, 
the  process  being  much  slower  accordingly. 
Enough  was  used  to  run  down  the  stems  of 
the  trees  and  to  reach  the  roota  near  the  stems 
well  below  the  surface,  and  this  undoubtedly 
destroyed  many  insects.  I  have  repeatedly 
proved  that  petroleum  emulsion  is  far  from 
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being  so  destractive  to  insect  life  as  it  has  the 
credit  of  being  vhen  used  in  a  oold  or  aemi- 
eold  sttbte.  In  a  thoroughly  hot  oondttion  the 
water,  as  before  hinted,  being  heated  to  about 
120",  it  is  effeotire  anough  and  not,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  in  the  least  injurious  to  either  the  bark 
of  the  branchea  or  roots. 

A  slight  attack  of  this  black  fly  ia  by  no 
means  to  be  lightly  disregardedi  as  if  left  un- 
diatarbed,  ife  inll  not  be  lonff  before  every 
{NHnt  (rf  the  young  shoots  will  be  in  a  wretched 
plight.  l%e  inaects,  being  largely  protected 
the  curied-np  leaves,  are  not  greatly  disturbed 
by  tobaooo  fumtgatitnu,  while  syringing  with 
insecticides  strong  enou^  to  destroy  the  fly  is 
risky,  especially  if  there  are  any  fruits  on  the 
trees,  the  skins  of  these  being  easily  damaged 
beyond  recovery.  Tobaooo  powder  puffed  well 
into  the  infested  points  and  syringed  off  the 
next  morning  ia  ^e  best  remedy  I  have  ever 
tried,  and  if  the  appUoationa  of  tius  are  timely, 
a  complete  check  to  the  spread  of  the  insect 
will  be  the  result. 

When  the  black  fly  once  gets  established  on 
Melons,  it  ia  vary  difficult  indeed  to  contend 
witii.  If  st^  are  not  immediately  taken  to 
destn^  those  first  seen,  the  whole  of  tihe 
planta  are  qniokly  over-run,  tiie  leaves  being 
omothered  oy  the  blaok-«^oui«d  «Ecrement 
and  rendered  of  little  further  service  aooord- 
in^lly.  Fumigation  with  tobacco  paper  will 
bring  most  or  all  of  the  insects  down,  but  not 
a  few  of  these  to  be  seen  on  the  soil  are  com- 
paratively uninjured,  having  cunniDgly  dropped 
off  the  i^nts  on  the  first  intimation  of  danger. 
During  the  next  day  or  two  they  return  to  their 
old  quarters,  and  in  a  few  hours  families  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions.  Nor 
do  frequent  fumigations  fully  meet  the  case, 
and  such  are  also  injurious  to  the  plants.  If 
followed  up  by  a  thorough  moistening  of  the 
soil,  bed,  staging,  or  floors,  as  the  case  may  be, 
witik  strong  tobaooo  water,  the  majority  of  the 
fallen  fly  will  be  destrc^«d.  Some  houses  or 
gardens  are,  as  before  stated,  peculiwly  liable 
to  be  tronUed  with  black-fly,  and  ours  are 
among  the  number.  Fw  about  three  seasons 
we  escaped  a  viaitaticni,  but  this  season  they 
are  once  more  trying  to  spoil  our  Melon  plants. 
Tobacco  powder  disperses  the  small  colonies, 
but  does  not  kill  enough  of  the  insects,  and  the 
most  effective  remedy  I  have  yet  tried  is  a  de- 
coction of  soft  soap  and  tobacco.  About  2  oz. 
of  soft  soap  are  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  hot 
water,  and  m  this  is  steeped  one  half-pound  of 
ordinary  tobacco  paper,  the  drainings  from  this 
being  diluted  with  about  3  gallons  of  water. 
Every  leaf  that  can  be  got  at  is  thoroughly 
wetted  with  this  mixture  both  on  the  upper 
and  lower  sides,  and  not  many  insects  escape. 
A  few  are  almost  certain  to  do  so,  and  these 
must  ba  eiUier  crushed  directly  they  are  seen 
or  treated  to  some  more  tobacco  water.  If  the 
quantities  given  are  not  strMur  enough,  and 
tobacco  paper  varies  considerMly  in  strength, 
make  it  stronger  next  time  and  persevere  wiUi 
the  remedies,  or  otherwise  the  crop  <k  Mdons 
will  not  be  worth  much.  The  petroleum  remedy 
is  only  recommended  for  trees  when  at  rest,  as 
it  is  not  safe  to  use  it  on  green  leaves  and  in 
hot  weather.  W.  Iqocldbn. 


The  best  Damson.— WorcesterBhire  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  being  well  to  the  fore  in  Damson  cal- 
ture,  both  in  the  quantity  of  fall-bearing  trees  and 
also  younger  trees  coming  on,  as  daring  the  last 
decade  many  thousands  have  been  planted.  Here 
they  are  grown  in  quantity  on  almost  every  farm 
and  also  in  cottage  gardens.  Damsons  are  looked 
iqwn  as  almost  the  best  fruit  to  grow  as  a  paying 
onp,  tbm  not  being  the  least  diffioalty  bi  dispos* 


lug  of  them  ^tber  in  large  or  small  qoantitles.  I 
have  known  the  fimits  from  a  single  Damson  tree 
fetch  30s.,  and  In  scnne  oases  eroi  more.  Mr. 
I^lden  (p.  486)  does  not  say  which  he  conBiders 
.  the  beat  wiety,  but  has  a  good  word  for  Farleigh 
Prolific.  This  is,  I  sappoee,  a  variety  thought  maoh 
of  in  Kent,  very  remnnerative  prices  having  been 
obtained  by  the  grower  who  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  it  prominently  l>efore  the  pablia  Bnt 
whatever  its  merits  are  in  Kent,  I  do  not  consider 
it  equal  to  oar  Stiropsfaire  or  Herefordshire  Frone. 
It  may  do  In  some  districts,  but  I  also  know  that  it 
has  caused  considerate  dls^rpdntmant  In  others. 
I  have  a  dozen  trees  of  It,  these  having  been 

eted  about  eight  years,  and  the  crop  up  till  now 
been  very  scanty,  It  is  no  uncommon  oconr- 
renoe  for  a  tree  of  Shropshire  Prune  to  produce 
upwards  of  four  or  fire  pots,  a  pot  being  90  Itw. 
— A.  Young,  Abberletf  Sail,  Stourport. 

Layering  Vioomtasae  Herioart  de  Thiuy 

Strawberry. — Procuring  strong  layers  early,  and 
getting  them  established  in  their  fruiting  pats,  is 
generally  oonsidered  suitable  fmr  the  majority  of 
StrawbOTrles  adapted  fbr  fordng,  as  only  by  this 
means  can  atrong  crowns  tuai  satisfactory  results 
when  forced  be  aecurcd.  In  the  case  of  Vioomtesse 
Hfirii^art  de  Thury,  I  am  certain  this  is  not  the 
best  system  to  pursue.  Very  likely,  on  account  of 
the  season  being  earlier,  there  will  be  an  increased 
Impetus  on  the  part  of  some  ealtivatora  to  layer 
even  earlier  than  usual,  and  if  so,  I  think  that 
the  variety  fn  question  will  suffer.  The  fault  of 
this  variety  is  its  being  so  prone  to  crown-aplittiag, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  plants  never  do 
well,  as  the  fiower-atems  are  many  and  these  so 
abort,  that  they  will  barely  grow  above  2  inohea  or 
3  inches  in  height,  espeduly  in  the  case  of  the 
earlier  forced  batches.  To  obviate  this,  layering 
must  take  place  later.  The  latter  part  of  Jidy  or 
about  the  middle  of  the  montii  will  be  quite  early 
enough,  and  give  them  ample  time  to  make  good 
plants,  with  at  the  most  two  or  three  crowns. 
The  fiower-scapes  from  these  will  be  strong  even 
if  forced  early,  and  if  those  peo[de  who  may  have 
thought  little  of  this  Strawbmy  on  account 
of  its  pronsness  to  ^rt  stems  will  adopt  the 
practice  1  have  detailed,  I  do  not  IMnk  they  will 
be  disappointed.— A  Youho. 

Strawberry  SharpleM.— This,  staged  on  the 

Gth  lest,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society,  formed  one  of  four  very  nice  dishea  sent 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Fn^more.  It  ia  large, 
early  and  fairly  productive,  bnt  here  its  good 
qualities  end,  as  it  is  of  poor  flavour,  though  a 
taking  Strawberry  at  first  s^ht.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can vi^ety  and  stated  to  be  the  beat  of  all  the 
kinds  grown  in  that  ooontry.  In  my  opinion  our 
worst  kinds  an  superior  to  Sharpless.  Of  course, 
soil  may  acooant  for  much,  bnt  in  the  case  of 
those  shown  the  flavour  was  certainly  very 
poor.  The  other  varieties  were  splendid  as  regards 
size,  colour  and  flavour.  Shsrpless  was  recom- 
mended on  aoconnt  of  its  vigorous  growth,  but 
even  that  point  does  not  tell  hi  its  favour  if  the 
fruits  are  flaTonrless.— O.  W.  B, 

lAte  Strawberriea  on  north  borders.— 

— The  old-fasbioued  system  of  planting  late  varie- 
ties under  a  north  wall  will  this  season  ^ow  its 
valne,  as  the  early  varieties  in  the  open  will  be 
cleared  before  the  date  they  are  in  in  other  sea- 
sons. The  Strawberry  season  will  be  a  short  one, 
and  in  poor,  thin  or  gravelly  soils  the  crop  will,  I 
fear,  be  light,  no  matter  what  attention  has  been 

Sid  to  it  in  the  way  of  watering  or  mulching.  On 
te  borders  there  is  more  success,  as  the  rains  of 
late,  though  not  in  quantity,  have  been  sufficient 
to  set  the  bloom  and  assist  in  aweUiog  up  the 
fruit.  The  Pine  varieties,  notably  the  Elton,  are 
always  reliable  for  late  fruiting.  Waterloo  on  some 
soils  doea  cot  thrive  as  well  as  could  be  wished, 
coming  patchy.  In  the  case  of  this  variety,  diffe- 
rent culture  is  required,  as  I  find  ^ere  is  the 
greatest  snooess  with  two  and  three-year-old 
plants.  Some  object  to  Waterloo  on  account  of 
its  colour,  but  it  is  a  nice  addition  to  the  deasert 
if  the  buits  are  laive  and  well  coloured.  Eleanor 
oc  Oxmian  Is  valuable  on  aoooont  of  its  lateness. 


This  is  not  the  best  fiavonred  Strawberry ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  termed  second-rate,  bnt  it  snooeeds 
often  when  other  varieties  fail.  It  nercr  falls  on 
a  north  bwder,  but,  being  a  stroi^  grower,  should 
get  ample  space  between  the  rows  and  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  same  place,  as 
young  plants  produce  very  large  fruits.  Jubilee  is 
also  worth  a  place  for  late  fruiting.  This  is  one 
of  Mr.  Laxton's  raising.  We  have  also  another 
valoab'.e  late  fruit  in  Latest  of  All,  a  seedling 
from  the  wdl-known  British  Qoeea.  It  is  of  fine 
flavour,  larger  than  the  parrat,  later,  bnt  not  ao 
vlgoions  In  growth  as  Jabilea — Q.  Wtthbb. 

Antnmn  Stravborriofl.- Because  of  the  re- 

maricable  precocity  shown  by  Strawberries  this 
;  season,  and,  still  further,  the  shortness  of  crop 
which  now  seems  inevitable,  it  will  be  worth  ask- 
ing whether  such  phenomena  are  not  likely  to  lead 
to  the  production  largely  of  bloom  and  fruit  in  the 
autumn.  Probably  much  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  weather  that  will  presently  come, 
but  if  there  should  be  a  material  change  to 
moisture  and  the  hot  soil  beeome  heavily  charged 
with  it,  renewed  growtii  will  be  loevltable,  leading 
to  the  production  of  premature  crowns  and  flowers. 
In  such  case  it  will  be  no  matter  for  surprise, 
should  a  late  antamn  saooeed,  if  we  have  good 
crops  of  Strawberries  Uien. — A  D. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  RASPBERRIES. 
Vbbt  often  the  treatmeot  this  fruit  receives  at 
this  season  is  the  cause  of  failure  or  success  the 
next.  If  due  attention  be  not  paid  to  the  selec- 
tion ot  suckers  or  canes  for  next  season  and  the 
maturing  of  the  same,  there  Is  little  chanoe  of  sno- 
cess,  and  the  plants  are  robbed  of  a  great  deal  of 
their  vigour  for  the  ensuing  season.  Raspberries 
are  often  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  ground  far 
too  long,  this  making  them  weak,  the  result  being 
small  fruits  and  a  forest  of  suckers.  If  more  at- 
tention were  paid  to  new  plantations,  ttiere  would 
be  fewer  failures  and  finer  fruits.  I  have  seen  the 
canes  occupy  the  same  position  fur  many  years 
and  give  fair  crops,  but  how  much  bettv  could 
have  been  obtained  had  more  attention  been  paid 
to  them.  On  light  gravelly  soils  It  is  more  neoes- 
sary  to  renew  the  plantation  frequently  than  on 
good  loamy  soil.  Feeding  from  the  surmce  is  also 
more  neceaaary,  but  even  this  ia  not  aufflcient  to 
keep  the  roots  in  a  vlgoroos  conditlcm,  deep  ooltl- 
vaUon,  change  ot  soil,  also  position,  being  impor- 
tant details.  In  such  a  season  as  we  are  now 
experiraiclng  this  fruit  will  be  more  welcome, 
owing  to  the  Strawberry  crop  being  so  soon  over, 
i  am  aware  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  pack- 
ing or  sending  Raspberries  any  distance,  but  if  a 
la^e,  firm  fruit  is  grown  and  gathered  before  too 
ripe,  there  will  be  no  diffioultr-  Superlative  ia 
exoellent  iot  thia  purpose,  being  a  Uitge,  handsome 
firm  fruit  and  of  fine  flavour.  I  think  Hornet. 
Fastolf  and  Superlative  ^e  best  kinds  where  a 
ancoession  is  required.  Hornet  is  an  early  Und. 
and  the  lastnamed  is  latest,  bat  a  wonderfol 
cropper. 

Raspberriea  are  shallow  rooters,  contequOiUy 
when  allowed  to  carry  a  great  quantity  of  wood 
are  soon  exhausted,  this  tdliug  on  the  next  sea- 
son's crop,  as  the  canes  come  weak  and  do  not 
form  atrong  buds.  Therefore  no  suckers  should 
be  left  at  the  base  except  those  required  for  next 
season's  fruit.  At  times  it  will  be  necessary  to 
leave  more  IE  planting  canes  are  required,  but  even 
then  too  many  should  not  l>e  left.  Ami^e  space 
is  also  necessary.  I  would  also  advise  having 
different  positions,  as  then  there  is  a  longer  snc- 
oession  of  fruit,  and  by  planting  early  and  late 
varieties  the  fruits  are  in  season  a  long  time. 
When  the  planta  get  some  distance  from  their 
original  position,  no  delay  should  take  place  in 
^ving  them  new  ground.  I  would  also  advise 
early  planting  and  at  times  a  obange  of  planta,  as 
often  those  secured  from  a  distance  are  more 
robust  and  soon  come  into  bearing.  In  light  or 
poor  soils  there  is  a  great  gain  in  early  phmtiDg, 
as  the  plants  take  readilv  to  J^^°f7^'lr>'">d 
the  tnak  Dl«gitlBec^^H^'^'''^^''9C^ 
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stroDgsr,  and  the  oaiMn  may  be  ont  down  mnoh 
oloser  In  the  next  spring;  ttuin  Is  often  pnctised. 
Mnlohing  in  each  seasons  as  this  Is  also  most  Im- 
portant. I  use  cow  manure  and  malch  heavily 
both  in  sprinir  and  Antamn.  The  earlj  mnlch 
retains  the  moiatnre  and  assists  in  swelling  up  the 
fmita,  the  latter  in  producing  strong  growths 
for  next  season.  O.  Wtthki 


Rose  Garden. 


THE  FOLYANTHA  ROSB. 
Trb  fine  new  Tariety  which  Hr.  Charles  Tomer, 
the  Rt^al  Norsery,  Sloagh,  will  send  ont  next 
aotnmn  onder  the  name  <»  Crimson  Rambler  ie  a 
trne  oUmber.  and  in  this  respect  will  no  donbt 
prove  highly  valnable.  apart  from  its  brilliant 
crimson  colour  and  wonderfnl  profusion  of  bloom. 
This  new  Rose  was  n  oonsplcaoos  feature  at  the 
flower  show  on  the  opeoing  day  at  Sari's  Court, 
aod  in  addition  to  flowering  {duts  there  was  also 
a  speoimen  showing  Its  loag-oUmUng  lu^t.  In 
this  respeot  it  shares  this  peonliari^  with  two 
others,  viz.,  Jeanne  Ferron  and  Max  Singer.  Crim- 
son Rambler  is  an  Introdnction  from  Japan,  and  it 
imparts  to  the  group  of  Polyantha  Roses  a  strik- 
ing hue  of  colour  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
olasa.  Host  of  the  others  are  miniature  Roses 
of  dwarf  habit,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  for 
onltnreinpots.  TheyarealsoDsefolforedgingBaDd 
also  as  standards.  A  few  of  the  leading  varieties 
are  Anne  Marie  Uootravel,  white,  very  £>nble  and 
sweet,  the  flowers  prodaoed  in  clnsters  ;  Ulotbilde 
SoQpert,  rather  large,  but  of  exqaisite  shape,  pure 
white,  with  a  distinct  pink  centre,  very  double ; 
Gloire  de  Polyantha,  deep  rose  with  a  wbite  base, 
perfectly  formed  and  very  pleasing ;  Mignonette, 
rosy  pink,  very  free  aod  attiaotive ;  Pi^Berette, 
pare  white,  flowering  in  large  bnaciies;  and  Ferle 
d'Or,  nankeen-yellow,  with  orange  centre,  quite 
distinct.  It  would  appear  that  s^dlinrs  from  the 
original  type,  which  was  Introduced  1^  Mr.  Robert 
Fortune  about  1864,  lack  the  true  Polyantha  oba- 
racter,  bat  hybrids  appear  to  maintain  it  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent. 

It  is  as  a  stock  that  Rosa  Polyantha— the  type 
Itself,  not  varietiee  raised  from  It — Is  proving  so 
usef  qI.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Rosarian's  Year 
Book  "  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  contributed  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  Rosa  Polyantha  as  a  stock, 
and  it  is  aboat  ten  years  since  that  he  first  made 
the  experiment  of  emfdoylng  it  as  a  stock.  The 
failings  of  the  Manetti  being  admitted,  Mr. 
Girdlestone  was  desftoui  of  finding  a  stock  as 
easy  to  bud  and  propagate  as  t^e  Manetti,  and  on 
which  the  Tea-scented  Roses  and  smooth-wooded 
Hybrid  Perpetaals  of  the  Victor  Verdier  race,  that 
notoriously  will  not  thrive  on  the  Hanetti,  would 
succeed. 

The  advantsges  of  Rosa  Polyantha  as  a  stock 
lie  in  the  oertalDty  and  rajddity  with  which  the 
outtiogs  strike  root,  aod  that  the^  are  just  as  easy 
to  bud  as  any  others.  It  was  at  one  time  feared 
Rosa  Polyantha  would  throw  up  a  number  of 
suckers,  but  Mr.  Qirdlestone  states  the  sucker  is 
the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  and  if  one  does 
make  its  appearance  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
being  mistaken  for  pert  of  the  scion,  bo  that 
its  prwnpt  removal  Is  assnied.  Further,  the 
Polyantha  stocks  appear  to  succeed  equally 
well  on  either  light  or  heavy  soils.  Cuttings 
9  inches  long  are  made  in  the  autumn  from 
well-ripened  shoots  of  the  season's  growth, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  in  the  least 
Deoessaiy  that  these  onttlngB  should  have  a  heel," 
as  is  so  deslraUs  in  the  case  of  Brier  catlings. 
The  best  time  for  the  insertion  of  cuttings  Is^e 
end  of  September,  bat  any  time  from  then  until 
Christmas  will  serve.  The  best  way  to  plant  them 
is  to  strike  the  spade  deep  into  the  soil,  and  then 
by  moviog  it  a  little  way  backwards  and  forwards 
form  m  kind  of  chasm.  This  should  be  filled  with 
white  laiid  and  the  cuttings  pushed  firmly  into  it, 
leaving  only  2  Inches  or  to  of  their  length  visible 


above  the  snrfaee  of  the  boU.  By  treading  the 
■oil  on  either  side  the  whole  is  made  Arm,  the 
cuttings  quIoUj  toot,  and  a  year  after  being  in- 
serted they  need  to  be  transplanted,  trimmed, 
and  not  permanently  planted  at  this  time,  but 
"laid  in  by  the  he^,"  as  the  nurserymen  say, 
until  Much,  and  then  planted  out  for  budding, 
advantage  being  taken  of  showery  weather  to  do 
so.  The  valae  of  laying  In  hj  the  beds  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  all  dwarf  stooks,  as  th«7  oan  be 
Ranted  quite  shallow,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  bud 
being  inserted  quite  olose  to  the  roots. 

Ur.  Girdlestone  adds :  '*  If  stocks  are  wanted  in 
a  hurry,  cuttings  of  Polyantha  inserted  In  good 
time  in  September  will  be  found  to  be  well  rooted 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  may  be  planted  in  the 
budding  quarters  the  following  Usieh  and  budded 
in  July — within  ten  or  eleven  months  of  their  in- 
sertion as  cuttings."  But  this  "  rushing  of  stocks," 
as  Hr.  Girdlestone  terms  it,  la  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  they  are  liable  to  be  rather  thin- 
barked,  and  consequently  to  require  special  care 
in  budding,  although  at  the  same  time  it  has  been 
observed  that  buds  of  Tea-scented  Roees  out  from 
small  wood  sometimes  take  better  on  thiu-Bkinned 
stocks.  B.  D. 


Bom  Aimee  Vibert— This  Is  one  of  the  best 
Roses  for  withstanding  the  drought. ,  It  is  of 
vigorous  habit,  produces  Its  flowers  In  clusters, 
and  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Although, 
like  all  other  Roses,  liberal  feeding  with  liquid 
msnure  is  of  great  assistance,  our  nlant  of  it  has 
not  had  a  sii^le  dn^  of  water  of  any  sort  since 
the  period  of  drought  set  In,  and,  In  spite  of  this, 
it  Is  prodaoing  a  good  crop  of  flowers  at  ^e  present 
time.-  8. 

Koistnra  for  Boms — Despite  the  drought, 
I  never  saw  our  standard  Roses  looUng  better, 
and  when  we  take  Into  oonsideraticHi  the  poor 
gravelly  soU,  it  to  wonderful  what  a  healthy  state 
uiey  are  in.  Bush  Roses  also  look  well,  but  not 
so  promising  as  the  standards.  This  robust  con- 
dition, I  consider,  is  on  account  of  the  roots  hav- 
ing been  supplied  with  moisture  once  a  week. 
The  standards  are  in  lines  on  1^  turf.  Round 
each  plant  is  left  a  space  18  inches  In  diameter 
and  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  de^  Thto  oavity 
early  In  the  year  Is  filled  with  oow  manure,  and 
the  ralos  wasn  down  the  goodness  to  the  roots.  ^ 
the  spring  is  a  dry  one,  we  apply  liquid  manure 
from  the  cow-yard  once  a  week,  and  never  fail  to 
get  good  results  in  soil  not  at  all  suitable  to  Rose 
cnlttue.  By  using  oow  manure  freely  on  poor 
thin  soils,  there  is  less  tronble  with  graen-fly  and 
red  spider,  especially  on  turP,  as  the  roots  an  cool 
and  ue  manure  keeps  the  trees  in  a  vigorous  state. 
I  am  aware  in  some  winters  standard  Roses  suffer 
very  mach,  and  I  do  not  Infer  they  are  suitable  for 
everf  garden,  but  feel  sure  that  tho  cultivator  will 
be  am^y  repaid  by  leaving  space  round  the  stan- 
dards BO  as  to  feed  in  diT  weather.  On  a  light 
soil  I  have  tried  varlons  stimnlants^  bnt  none  sac- 
ceeds  like  oow  manure.  This  may  be  given  liber- 
ally, and  will  soon  Increase  ttie  slie  of  leaf  and 
bloom.  I  do  not  advise  cow  mannre  quite  fresh, 
as  it  soon  ciogs  the  soil.  It  should  be  somewhat 
decayed.  It  given  fresh.  It  should  be  liberally 
watered  in,  but  even  then  it  does  not  look  so 
olean  as  when  partially  decayed,  and  often  causes 
a  rank  growth  when  the  Oiass  oomes  into  oraitact 
with  it.-a  H. 


certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Under  this 
type  Mr.  Paul  classifies  a  few  varieties,  and  among 
them  one  named  nivea,  which  ai^>ears  from  the 
desorip4iion  identical  with  that  we  have.  Pruned 
or  Dnpmoed,  the  plant  is  a  marvel  of  profuse 
bloom,  the  only  difference  beiog  in  the  size  of  the 
cluster,  which  upon  strong  shoots  resulting  from 
pruning  is  often  immense.  The  flowers,  however, 
are  always  in  clusters,  showing  buds  and  flowers  in 
varied  stagas  and  tints.  The  bod  is  ^k,  and  the 
flower  when  flrst  open  rimilarh  shaded  with  that 
tint,  but  passes  to  clear  white,  and  the  tuft  of 
orange  stamens  is  specially  rioh,  clustering  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  wide-spreading  flower.  If  a 
variety,  it  Is  practically  a  wild  Rose,  needing  n 
care  or  cultivation,  and  it  should  be  widely  knowno 
—A.  H. 


Th«  iMSt  dngle  Bom.— W«  have  a  great 
many  single  Roses  from  all  parts  of  Uie  world, 

bnt  the  finest  of  them  all  is  a  kind  but  little 
known.  It  came  to  us  under  the  name  of  mosohata 
nivea,  end,  knowing  nothing  about  it,  it  was 
planted  in  some  very  bad  clay  soil.  There  were 
several  plants,  and  they  were  pot  along  a  fence. 
For  the  past  three  Beasons,  however,  Uiey  have 
grown  and  bloomed  In  a  vigorous  and  delightful 
way,  and  now  again  In  fall  flower  this  Rose  makes 
the  prettiest  picture  in  the  garden  and  fills  the 
air  with  its  lavish  fragrance.  In  Mr.  Paul's  "  Rose 
Garden  "the  original  Musk  Rofo  is  ssid  to  have 
been  introdnced  in  1596,  and  it  is  so  named  from 
a  mnsk'Uka  odour  It  Is  mppoud  to  give  off  in 


A  more  free-fliwerlng  Bom  thanOloire 
de  Dijon. — I  am  well  aware  it  has  alwa^  been  the 
oustom  of  "  D,  T.  F.**  to  speak  of  Gtoire  de  Dijon 
as  a  Rose  that  to  head  uid  shoulders  above  Its 
fellows,  bat  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  to 
modify  what  I  wrote  on  page  435.  If  we  accept 
what  "  D.  T.  F."  says,  Gloire  de  Dijon  to  the 
standard  type  of  blooming,  and  anything  more 
freeu  "not  an  improvement,  but  t^e  reverse."  I 
consider  Bouquet  d'Or  makes  a  better  bush  in  the 
open,  a  better  plant  on  waUs  or  fences  t^ian  G-ltdrs 
de  Dijon,  and  where  thto  lattw  kind  gives  but  one 
flower.  Bouquet  d'Or  has  a  cluster  usaally  of  three, 
but  varies  above  and  below.  Both  are  grand 
Roses  with  high  and  distinctive  merits,  but  I  regard 
Bouquet  d'Or  as  the  better  of  the  two. — A.  H. 

Boae  Oaatave  Bt^.— Some  floe  clusters  of 
thto  kind  were  shown  by  Mr.  Prince  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Jane  6,  and  from  them  one  oould  form  a  fair 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  kind.  It  to  very  free- 
blooming  and  of  a  vigorons  climbing  habit.  The 
flowers  are  borne  In  large  tmeses,  but  are  not  very 
fall.  The  buds,  however,  are  charming  in  form 
and  colour,  which  to  a  pale  yellow,  and  though 
borne  in  dusters,  they  have  long  stalks  and  can 
be  ont  Individually  without  mnoh  sacrifice.  It  to 
a  hybrid  Tea.— A.  H. 


LORD  PENZANCE'S  HYBRID  SWEEI  BRIBB8 

AND  OTHER  HYBRIDS. 

Thbsh  were  shown  in  capital  condition  at  the 
Tem|deshow  and  more  recently  atoo.  They  are 
evidently  very  precocious  in  flowering,  whilst  In 
tbeir  great  diversity  of  colours  there  are  many 
pleasing  shades  from  pale  pink  to  deep  crimson. 
Some  are  Identical  with  the  Sweet  Brier  in  being 
quite  single,  whitot  oUieis  have  a  multiplioity  of 
petals,  yet  cannot  be  termed  doable  flowers.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  habit  of  these  hybrids 
is  decidedly  vigorons.  For  planting  In  masses  or 
for  Rose  hedges  they  should  in  course  of  time 
find  a  place  in  many  gardens.  On  the  last  oc- 
casion these  were  shown  I  noted  the  following 
in  addition  to  those  alluded  to  last  week  in  the 
report :  Catherine  Glover,  which  to  of  the  colour  of 
General  Jacqueminot,  with  large  imbricated  single 
fiowers;  Fenelto,  with  rose-coloured  blossoms; 
Clara  Uowbray,  a  de^  rosy  scarlet ;  EfQe  Deans, 
pnle  pink;  Flora  Mclvor,  extra  large  pink.  Of 
other  hybrids  I  was  mach  taken  with  Dirk 
Hatterick  (Keen  x  Riohard  laxton),  which 
would  hope  will  prove  a  peipetnal  in 
flowering.  The  flowers  remind  one  very  much 
of  tbe  old  Keen,  a  grand  old  OalUca  Rose,  the 
growth  partaking  much  of  this  as  well ;  the  per- 
fume is  delicioas.  Would  that  many  of  the  flne 
exhibition"  Roses  bad  more  of  tnto  property. 
Tbe  colour  is  a  dark  velvety  crimson.  Wamba  Is 
another  bjbrid  (General  Jacqueminot  y  Paul 
Neron),  the  form  being  that  of  the  latter  with  the 
colonr  intensified.  Bdie  Ochiltree  (Princesie  de 
Nassan  x  Isabdla  B[vmit)  to  a  pale  jellow  or  straw 
colour,  very  profuse.  When  in  commerce,  thto 
Rose,  which  to  evidently  a  climber,  t-hould  prove  a 
worthy  companion  to  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler. 
Bonnie  Dundee  !(Frirgcd  Musk  x  Qonbanlt)  has 
dark  crimEcn  flowers  of  laige  sise  and  semi* 
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parents.  These  vaziad  malts  of  hybridisation  go 
to  proTO  that  than  is  still  a  voy  wide  fleld  before 
OS  in  ratsing  new  Rosta.  The  foicf^ng  are  with- 
oat  doobt  only  the  foreronnen  of  manj  more.  It 
U  pleasing  to  note  that  his  lordship  did  not  let 
the  fine  old  Roses  escape  his  observation.  Many 
of  these  are  not  now  to  be  seen  except  In  far-away 
and  obscare  gardens.  Oolyin  the  memory  are  snob 
na  Beao^  of  BiUinrd,  Boale  de  Nantenil,  and 
01  her  sommer  Koses.  If  prizes  were  oSeied  by 
the  RH.8.  in  Jane  as  for  Teas,  theee  old  Boees 
might  again  come  to  the  fron^.  0.  H. 


Orchids. 


CATTLBYA  GRANULOSA  RUSSELLIANA. 

A  TVfZ  flower  of  this  variety  oomea  to  me  from 
W.  Harold  for  a  name.  He  says  that  his 
friends  call  ib  C.  guttata.  C.  granulosa  was 
first  introdaoed  to  this  country  fifty-three  years 
ago,  and  the  variety  was  received  at  the  B<^amo 
Gardens  at  Liverpool  a  short  time  af  terwarda. 
I  am  told  that  the  plant  from  which  these 
flowers  were  cut  has  stem-like  pseudo-bulbs 
some  16  inches  long,  which  when  they  become 
s^ed  are  much  furrowed.  They  bear  a  pair  of 
dark  green  leaUiery  leaves  on  the  top,  and  the 
psnide  bore  aeven  flowers,  each  measuring  4} 
inches  across.  The  sepals  have  plain  ed^, 
whilst  the  petals  are  slightly  broader,  having 
the  edges  boaatif nlly  frilled.  Both  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  yellowish  green  colour  throt^h- 
Dut,  having  a  few  dots  of  deep  red  scattered 
over  their  surface.  The  lip  is  large,  white. 
The  Epical  C.  granulosa  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  narrower, 
while  the  miadle  lobe  of  the  Up  is  less  brightly 
coloured.  A  plant,  which  appears  to  be  a  va- 
riety also,  is  Cattleya  Schofiddiana.  It  is  of 
about  the  same  height  as  Basselliana  ;  the 
flowers  are,  however,  lai^r  and  more  beauti- 
fully coloi^ed.  The  peUls  and  sepals  have  a 
{[round  oolonr  of  pale  tawny-yellow,  slightly 
tinged  with  green  at  the  maa  and  profusely 
dotted  and  flaked  with  rich  purplish  crimson ; 
side  lobes  of  the  lip  lar^,  white  on  the  ontside, 
tinged  with  green  withio,  middle  lobe  white  in 
the  blade,  but  the  oUw  has  a  stain  of  yellow, 
whidh  is  entirely  covered  with  magenta-purple 
grannlaticms,  which  give  it  a  very  haoosome 
appearanoe.  All  the  above  like  a  moist  and 
warm  tempnature  when  growing,  but  after 
growth  is  completed  they  may  be  plaoed  along 
with  other  members  of  the  genus,  but  more 
care  is  rec[uired  to  give  them  alittle  water  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  their  stems  from 
shrivelling,  for  if  this  occurs  th^  are  some- 
what difficult  to  restore  to  their  accustomed 
health.  The  plants  should  be  potted'  in  good 
peat  fibre  to  which  has  been  added  fome  f rtthly 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  Drain  the  pots  well, 
and  mix  some  crocks  or  pieoes  of  charcoal  with 
the  soil  toiiolp  keep  it  open. 

WnxuM  HUOH  GOWBR. 


Oypripediuin  Huybreclitaiannm.— This  is 
a  new  and  distinct  form  of  Continental  origin, 
figured  in  "  Le  Honitear  d'Horticaltare,"  Paris, 
just  to  hand.  Its  parents  are  given  as  C.  Spioeri- 
anom  and  O.  hiisutissimnm,  but  I  think  there  most 
be  a  mistake  somewhere.  The  flower  is  large  and 
beautiful,  the  dorsal  sepal  laige.  pure  white,  stained 
at  the  baiw  with  green,  above  wniob  is  a  qaantity 
of  rosy  pnride  dots ;  op  the  centre  is  a  continnons 
line  of  chocolate,  leaving  the  whole  ajper  half 
pare  white.  The  petals  are  long,  somewhat  sfatha- 
late,  the  upper  put  violet-pnr|^,  the  base  yellowish 
green,  thickly  dotted  with  blackish  pari  le  and  «a- 


dalatedonthe  margin;  Uie  la^e  lip  is  doU-ool- 
oared.  The  spotting  on  the  doiial  sepal  leads  me 
to  think  that  some  error  has  arisen  in  naning  the 

plant,  for  S[^oer]anam  has  no  spots  upon  the 
dorsal  sepal,  and  hirsatisaimam  Is  greentsb,  with- 
oat  spots.  I  think  C.  L-eanam  or  some  of  its  va- 
rieties, which  is  itself  a  croas  between  Spicerlanum 
and  Insigne,  most  have  stood  sponsor  In  this  in- 
stanoe.  I  Udnk  the  parents  for  this  beautiful  plant 
should  read  C.  Leeannm  x  C.  hirsndssifflnm.— Wh. 
Hugh  Goweb. 

Benanthera  coocinea.— A  very  fine  plant  of 
this  distinct  Orchid  in  the  nursery  ol  Mr.  Horse, 
of  Epsom,  only  flowers  now  and  again.  One  reason 
of  its  comparative  rarity  In  gardens  Is  iU  ihy- 
bloomlng  dEiaraoter.  The  best  way  to  grow  it  is  in 
the  East  Indian  house  for  the  winter,  and  then  in 
Hay  pat  it  into  a  sonny  and  airy  greenhouse  until 
October,  when  it  should  be  returned  to  its  winter 
quarters.  A  friend  writes  that  the  only  espedally 
fine  specimen  he  ever  saw  was  grown  in  a  pot  filled 
with  q^itelaige  pieces  of  Elm  bark.  As  tlie  plant 
new  or  the  IxA  rotted,  other  pieces  were  given. 
This  species  is  of  scandent  growth,  and  the  fiowers 
appear  In  branching  panicles,  the  petals  and  njmer 
sepals  orange-red.  the  lower  sepals  scarlet,  a  One 
contrast  in  colour,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  similar  tone, 
more  crimson,  however.  When  in  bloom  it  Is  very 
handsome,  the  flowers  distinot  from  those  of  any 
Orchid  in  caltlvation. 

Zygopetmlum  citrinum,  better  known  as 
Promensa  citrina,  is  one  of  the  most  dainty 
Orchids  in  bloom  In  the  Kew  collection.  It  is 
quite  a  dwarf  species,  n<A  more  than  8  Inches  In 
height,  the  small  leaves  glancoas  In  colour,  the 
fiowers  btdng  produced  from  the  base  of  the 
paeado-bnlbs.  As  suggested  by  the  name,  they  are 
yellow,  the  margin  of  the  petals  dotted  with  crim- 
son, and  tiie  Up  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  the  sepals 
and  petals,  whilst  the  inner  face  of  the  oolamn 
is  striped  with  chestnut.   It  is  a  Braxilian  speoles. 

A  note  on  OTpripediuins.— The  Cypripe- 
diams  are  represented  tliroDghoat  the  year  by  a 
few  species  or  varieties  in  bloom,  and  when  at 
Hessn.  Veitoh'sreoently  we  made  note  of  a  num- 
ber of  Interesting  kinds  In  fall  bean^.  C.  Both- 
BohUdianum  was  In  qdendid  charaoter;  also  the 
interesting  C.  Chamberlalniannm,  which  has  a 
pecoliarly  distinot  lip  covered  with  rosy  spots. 
Also  worthy  of  mention  were  C.  aaperciliare,  a 

good  form  of  C.  Hookern,  C.  Veltcbi,  C.  callosum, 
.  grande,  and  several  plants  the  charming  C. 
nivenm.  A  very  fine  hybrid  is  O.  Oreon,  a  cross 
between  C.  Harrislanam  soparbum  and  C.  ceoan- 
thnm  suparbnoL  The  flowen  retain  the  polished 
charaoter  of  both  parents. 

Two  fine  bybrid  Orchids  whioh  we  noticed 
in  bloom  recently  with  Hesars.  Veitch  are  Lolio- 
CatUeya  eximia,  a  hybrid  between  Cattleya  War- 
ned and  Liella  pnrpurata,  and  Cattleya  (^hami. 
The  former  is  a  bold,  handsome  fiower,  the  sepals 
and  broader  waxy  petals  of  a  rose-pnjple  colour, 
and  the  lip  deep  crimson  with  a  pale  margin,  a 
Buflosion  of  yellow  In  the  throat  setting  off  this 
intense  colour.  C.  Canbaml  is  noteworthy  for 
its  rich  colours.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  rosy  shade,  and  the  large  lip  deep  self  crimson- 
purple  with  a  veining  of  yellow  within  the  throat. 

DIM  YeitcllL— Several  apeoimens  of  tUs  hy- 
brid, the  first  laiaad,  are  In  full  bloom  in  the  nur- 
sery of  Uessrs.  J.  Teitob  and  Sons,  ChelKB.  It 
was  raised  by  crossing  D.  racemosa  with  D.  grand!- 
flora,  and  the  plant  was  first  shown  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticaltoral  Sooiety,  Jane  9,  1891, 
when  it  was  awarded  a  firBt-class  certificate.  The 
flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  D.  grandifiora, 
but  about  intermediate  in  this  respect  between  the 
two,  tiie  colour  being  shades  of  rose,  whilst  the  Up 
has  similar  markings  to  that  of  D.  racemosa.  The 
Sowers  vary  somewhat  In  character,  and  this  was 
notioeable  in  the  case  of  the  plants,  three  in  num- 
ber, exhibited  in  1891.  This  hybrid  has  quite 
falBlled  expectations  and  proved  a  good  garden 
plant,  very  free  blooming  and  not  difSoult  to  grow. 
The  idanU  at  Chelsea  are  f  uU  of  flowers,  several 


on  ea^  of  the  mther  tall  soapss.  In  Hmm  wo 
shall  get  quite  a  fsmily  of  hybrU  Disss.  D.  kew- 
eosis  being  the  latest  MqniriUon. 


SHORT  NOTSa^OBOHIOa. 


Cypripedlnm  Gurtlal.— T.  Hedley  tends  me  a 
very  nohly  oolourad  flower  of  this  ^eoies.  It  has  tin 
great  failing  of  this  Und,  vis.,  a  very  large  bp  of  a 
very  dull  colour.— W. 

Cattleya  Kendall  (0.  W.  Jfat»h).— The  flowers 
sent  do  not  strike  me  as  bein^  anything  anusaal.  The 
liphua  broad  marginal  white  border,  but  there  i* 
very  little  odour  |  in  fact,  amongst  Orobid  growers  I 
am  indioed  to  tbink  it  would  be  reckoned  a  poor  va- 
riety.-W.  H.  a. 

IiSalia  tenebrosa.— A  very  fine  variety  of  tbis 
species  comes  from  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno.  The 
■^nla  and  petiOt  are  rich  bronsy  brown,  the  large  Up 
rosy  purple,  kearily  btoiobed  with  deep  maroon  m 
the  throat.  It  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  for  col- 
our, but  I  have  noted  some  others  with  larger  petals. 
— W. 

Tisslia  purpurata. — Really  beaotifDl  flowers  of 
this  tpeoies  come  from  Hr.  Broome,  of  Llaadndno, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  all  being  white,  thus  intenu- 
^ring  the  dark  oolonrs  of  the  lip.  I  need  not,  however, 
reoapitolate  them,  as  I  think  most  <d  these  varietiea 
are  to  be  found  amongst  those  selected  by  me  from 
those  sent  me  by  U.  Linden  last  week. — W. 

Odontoglounm  hJMtilabinin.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  attraotive  Orehids  in  Uoom  now,  and  some 
excellent  jdants  are  in  flower  in  the  ooUection  of 
Hessrs.  Teitch.  The  flowers  are  prodneed  in  a  sturdy 
raceme,  and  if  iadividaally  not  partioaUrly  sbotry,  they 
make  a  good  display  iu  the  mass.  Thesqnlsandpetalt 
are  greeaieh  barred  with  ohootdate,  and  the  up  u 
white. 

Garden  Flora. 

PLATB  916. 

TUFTED  PAN8IE8. 
(with  a  oolodbbd  plate  09  1,  uvshawood ; 
2,  idxiia;  3,boieb8.*) 

Iv  1802  Ur.  James  Orieve,  <rf  Ueasn.  Dit&sons 
and  Co.*  of  Edinburgh,  started  to  cross  Yida 
lotea,  whkih  he  found  growing  on  the  Pentland 
Hills,  with  tiie  ordinary  show  Pansy  of  thst 
time.  In  1863  he  treated  V.  amoena  and  V. 
comnta  in  a  similar  way,  and  from  that  work 
sprang  the  Scotch  race  of  bedding  Violets  or 
toftea  Pansies.  About  the  same  time  tf r.  Wil- 
liam Dean,  now  of  Birmingham,  began  workine 
in  a  similar  way,  but  quite  independently  ana 
without  knowledge  of  Mr.  Qrieve's  work.  To 
Mr.  Dean  belongs  great  credit  for  his  long-con- 
tinued  efibrts  towards  the  popularising  of  this 
most  useful  family  of  plants.  Tluee  two  en- 
thusiastic worlcers  are  still  in  the  field,  and  in 
recent  years  they  have  found  many  eameat  co- 
adjutors, such  as  Mr.  Baxter,  of  Daldowie,  Uie 
well-known  raiser,  and  Messrs.  DobHa  and  Co., 
of  Rothesay,  whose  magni&cent  exhibits  U 
tufted  Panaiea  are  so  frequently  seen  at  the 
London  shows.  Few,  if  any,  dasses  of  plants 
haveadvanoed  more  in  popular  favour  durii^;  the 
last  ten  years  than  tutted  Pansies,  and  yet 
a  most  remarkable  thing  in  couneotion  with 
them  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  army  of 
growers  now  in  the  field,  many  of  the  old  varie- 
ties of  twenty-five  years  ago  should  still  be 
standard  fiowers  \  Holyrood,  Bullion,  Coun- 
tess of  Kintore,  Ariel  and  Archie  Orant  are  all 
old  flowers,  whioh  to^y  have  not  boon  replaced 
by  better  ones  in  their  respeotive  colours.  These 
aro  all  sel&,  and  that  fact  seems  to  indicate  that 
usefulness  and  longevity  are  to  be  looked  for  in 

•  Drawn  for  Ths  Oakdin  by  Gettrade  Ham>ttoD. 
from  flowers  sent  by  Heun.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 
Jithogtaphed  and  printed     Quillaome  Snenyns, 
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tiiat  class  rather  than  among  the  more  faiic7 
Tarietioa  of  reoent  date,  ^uty,  too,  ia  a 
quality  that  is  not  wanting  in  the  selfs ;  in  fact, 
they  surtwsB  the  others  in  the  estimation  of 
nuny.  The  chaste  delicacy  of  Tan'eties  Uko 
Ardwell  Gem,  ArieL  Wm.  Niel  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  leave*  tittle  to  be  desired.  These 
all  approach  the  true  Viola  in  habit  as  well  as 
in  purity  of  colour.  Immediately  we  get  edged 
flowers,  such  as  Columbine,  Hartree,  and  Mer- 
ohuton  Castle,  we  seem  to  get  «  ddloat^  ot 
constitution;  although,  stnuwe  to  mj,  in  the 
cases  of  Blue  Cloud  and  Dacheas  of  Fife,  both 
also  edged  flowers,  the  vigour  of  growth  is  in  no 
way  impaired.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  effect  of  one  of  the  parents  on  the  con- 
stitution, producing  in  the  first-named  varieties 
exquisite  beauty  in  the  flower,  but  defect  in  the 
constitution  of  habit  These  facts  are  worthy 
of  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  would 
attempt  to  raise  new  varieties.  Many  striped 
flowers  of  the  York  and  Laaoaster  type  are 
grown,  but  they  are  all  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  varieties  of  the  Columbine  type.  They 
rarely  possess  a  vigorous  constitution  and  are 
unsuited  for  massing  in  the  borders  for  bold 
effects.  For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  good  aelf-oolourad  varieties.  Three  groups 
of  these  might  be  arranged  thus : — 

Yellows  of  proved  worth  and  suitability  for 
border  cultivation  in  clamps.— Ballion,  Ardwell 
Gem,  Lord  Eloho,  Orievei. 

Whites.— CoaotesB  of  HopetoaD,Urs.Kinnaird 
Lmv  Daadonaia,  Crofthouse. 

Blubs— Archie  Grant,  Traa  Blue,  Daohsss  of 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  C.  Tuner. 

Among  maritnrioos  varieties  of  recent  iuteo- 
dttction,  tiie  three  figured  in  the  coloured 
plate  are  acquisitions  of  great  merit.  Thvy 
were  inimdaoed  into  oommeroe  last  year  bv 
Measra.  Dobbie  and  Co. 

Ravbhbwood  (Baxter)  is  a  flower  of  beautiful 
texture,  very  rich  In  colour,  and  of  a  remarkablv 
robust  habit.  ' 

Bdina  (Dobbie)  might  very  aptly  be  described 
as  a  dark  Countess  of  Kiotore,  but  it  diffen  from 
that  fine  old  variety  in  having  a  better  habit.  It  Is 
a  most  coatinDous  bloomer,  and  appears  inv  and 
effective  In  aU  weathers.  b  j 

ROTHM  (Uudon).— The  best  pure  yellow  tufted 
fr°f'  *''**'<'t«ly  withoat  rays  or  markings  ot  any 
kind.  The  flowers  are  very  sweetly  sceuted. 

Other  recent  introductions  of  merit  are  •  

Bbidbbmaid  (Daan).  — a  lovely  flower,"  pale 
pnmrose  in  colour  and  without  rays. 

CooNTass  OF  Whaencliffh  (syn.,  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald).— A  delightfully  scented  variety  of  the 
purest  white. 

DOBOTHT  TmffHANT.—Fine  pale  purple,  free 
grower  ana  free  bloomer ;  grand  for  oMses. 

DlTOHBSS  OP  FiFft— Light  primrose  dlstlnctlv 
edged  with  pale  blue;  fine  tufted  habit. 

H.M.STANLBr.— Purple,  with  a  very  decided  dark 
stripe  ;  one  ot  the  finest  varieties  In  cultivation 

MOONLIOHT.— Qoltea  new  combination  of  colours 
Bppeara  in  this  flower— yellow  and  pink ;  a  oharm- 
ing  varied. 

Ro8iHa._Blush.white  suffused  with  Hwecoloni. 
free  and  cmtinuous  bloomer. 

A  large  flower  of  adarkzosypnxple 


They  are  varieties  with  reputations  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  several  years.  The  put- 
ting of  new  varieties  of  tufted  Pansies  on  the 
market  is  in  great  danger  of  being  overdone. 
One  grower  this  season  catalogues  sixty  new 
variebes.  This  is  not  the  way  to  develop  satis- 
faotorily  the  great  resources  of  these  plants. 
The  old  methods  are  the  best.  We  have  known 
10,000  seedlings  grown  and  not  ten  selected  to 
send  out.  A  reference  must  in  justice  be  made 
to  the  new  type  of  tufted  Pwuiea  raised  and 
recently  introduced  by  Br.  Stuart,  of  Ohim- 
side,  K.B.  Quite  a  number  ot  them  were 
grown  for  trial  last  vear  in  the  gardens  oi  the 
Hoyal  HorticulturJ  Society  at  Chiswick.  The 
flowers  are  small,  about  half  the  size  of  those 
of  the  ordinary  varieties,  but  are  remarkable 
for  their  purity  of  colour  and  sweetness  of  per- 
fume. The  habit  of  the  phmts  is  dwarf  and 
spreading,  forming  real  tufts  of  dark  green 
foliage,  which  makes  a  most  effective  back- 
ground for  the  blossoms,  which  are  borne  on 
erect  footstalks  2  inches  or  3  inches  above  the 
leaves, 

ViOLBTTA  was  tbe  first  of  the  section  and  gives 
it  its  name,  and  it  is  still  the  best. 

Stltia  Is  a  larger  flower  than  Vloletta,  <a  a 
beautiful  creamy  shade,  and  among  the  other 
varieties  introduced  the  following  are  well  wwtby 
of  special  note. 
SwBBT  Lavbndbb.— An  excellent  light  blue. 
Uldsh  Quben.-A  very  delicately  coloured 
flower. 

GsoBoa  IfuiitHBAD.— A  perfsot  seoi.  Fine 
yellow. 

Mas.  Pbimbom.— A  striking  novelty,  with  a 
rather  mora  erect  habit  than  the  type. 

these  are  a  few  of  Dr.  Stuart's  introductions. 
They  represent  only  the  beginning  of  a  section, 
which  if  carefully  grown  and  lo^ed  after  is 
destined  to  aupplant  all  the  others. 

W.  0. 


being  nearly  so  hardy  as  the  Kales,  the  plants 
should  be  set  out  quite  30  Inches  apart,  also  allow* 
lug  if  possible  an  extra  6  inches  between  the  rows. 
Tbe  plants  then  by  being  freely  exposed  will  be- 
come more  hardwed.  The  soil  most  not  be  too 
rich,  or  tbe  steins  will  become  too  soooolent  to 
withstand  even  a  tolerable  amount  of  frost. 

Adtuhv  Cabbaqb.— Good  ground  Is  essuitial 
for  this  orop,  as  when  well  gn>*Q  they  are  tender 
and  of  delicious  flavour.  The  soil  must  be  both 
freely  worked  and  well  manured.  '  If  Savoys  are 
large  eooogh,  these  should  also  be  planted.  As  a 
rale  these  are  planted  too  early,  e^eoially  tbe 
variety  Tom  Thumb.  It  a  later  rateh  of  this  or 
any  other  small-growing  sort  could  be  planted 
tJiree  weeks  hence,  they  would  prove  most  valu- 
able. Unlike  the  lai^r-growing  varieties,  they 
are  not  nearly  so  susocmtlble  to  injury  from  frost. 
Cbou  de  Bnrghley  shoiud  be  planted  at  the  same 
time.  This  may  be  truly  termed  a  very  delicately 
flavoured  winter  Cabbage. 

CouVB  Tbokohuiu.— nils  is  another  of  those 
little-grown  vegetables.  Coming  la  as  it  does  In 
the  autumn  months,  it  is  invaluable.  To  grow  It 
well,  it  must  have  the  most  liberal  treatment. 
Being  a  large  grower,  the  plants  should  be  set  out 
in  a  single  row  8  feet  apart.  The  midrib  of  tbe 
leaf  is  the  edible  part  ana  is  cooked  in  the  same  w» 
as  Stekale.  When  all  the  laiger  leaves  are  usect 
up,  the  centre  heart  may  be  cooked  like  a  Cabbage. 

Onion  flt.— If  this  pest  oannot  be  completely 
subdued,  muob  may  be  done  to  lessen  attacks. 
Soot,  besides  being  distasteful,  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
this  being  freely  sprinkled  over  the  plants.  Well- 
dilated  petobleom,  syringed  lightly  over  the  plants, 
also  cheeks  the  fly,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
it  well  agitated.  As  stated  by  a  ooirespondent 
lately,  a  deoootion  of  quassia  luiips,  with  a  little 
approved  inseotidde,  I  should  thiu,  is  good. 

A.  Tovva. 


The  Week's  Work. 


W.  NiBL.— A  most  dlsUnot  variety  of  a  pale  rose 
colour ;  fine  tufted  habiL  /  «  •  i»w  rose 

WoNDBB^A  soft  pleasing  yellow  flower  of 
good  form  with  most  profuse  blooming  tendencies 

»'t^ot^TB.--A  pafc  blue  bedder  in'  the  way  of 
Dachess  of  Sutherland,  but  quite  dJsttactfromthat 

fine  old  variety. 

PHiNoras  BBAiBiCB.-Clear  shining  rose  colour 
with  dark  centre.  A  large  fine  flower  and  a  good 
grower.  * 

The  foregoing  are  aU  kige  flowered  varieties, 
and  oannot  be  too  strcngly  xeoommende^ 


THB  SrrOHBN  aABDEN. 

WlHTBB  KAU8.— Upon  no  account  should  the 
plants  be  set  out  If  In  a  small  state,  as  it  Is  much 
the  wisest  plan  to  wait  until  tiiey  are  strong,  but 
of  course  not  overgrown,  as  they  would  suffer 
equally  either  way.  Where  it  Is  decided  through 
force  of  circumstances  to  plant  out  between  widely 
disposed  rows  of  Potatoes,  or  in  each  alternate 
row,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  plants  should  be 
strong  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  headway  at 
once.  In  planting  armnge  so  that  there  should  be 
a  succession  until  late  In  the  spring.  The  Scotch  or 
curled  Kales,  both  the  dwarf  and  the  tall  varieties, 
come  first,  thete  being  followed  by  tbe  invaluable 
Cottager's,  Bead's  Hearting,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  tbe  Asparagus  Kale.  On  good  land  set  out 
the  plants  30  inohes  apart  both  In  the  rows  and 
betwem  the  rows,  tbe  Aspaiagns  being  allowed  6 
inohes  less  in  the  rows. 

Planting  Kales.— In  this  season  of  drought 
more  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
plants  taking  readily  to  the  soil.  Where  the 
plants  have  to  go  out  between  rows  of  Potatoes, 
the  soil  will  certainly  be  very  dry,  as  the  Potatoes 
have  estraoted  the  moisture.  The  best  course  is 
to  lift  tbe  phuts  with  all  the  roots  possible,  gently 
easing  them  previously  with  a  fork.  ]^evioas  to 
planting,  dip  them  in  a  puddle  formed  of  scdl  and 
water,  and  if  club  is  likely  to  be  troublesome,  pinoh 
off  all  excrescences,  adding  some  soot  and  lime  to 
the  puddle,  also  dressing  the  eorfaoe  of  tbe  soil 
with  lime.  After  planting  attend  to  watering  for 
a  time  or  until  it  is  seen  the  plants  have  taken  to 
the  sell.  A  good  hoeing  afterwards  is  genendly 
suffideot  to  start  thras  f redy  Into  growth. 

Spboutiko  Bbooooli.— This  reqahm  a  ttOiuMj 
long  season  ot  growth  to  make  large  plants.  Not 


HABDT  FRUITS. 

Btbawbbbbibs.— All  have  suffered  badly  from  the 
prolimged  drought,  even  those  that  were  tept  well 
watered  not  producing  snob  floe  fruit  as  usual. 
The  promise  of  aLondanoe  (d  runners  is  not  good. 
Ab  might  be  expected,  the  earliest  and  beat  runnen 
are  formed  by  vigorous  young  plants,  and  If  many 
are  required  from  older  clumps,  then  must  watering 
be  persevered  with  while  tbe  drought  lasts.  Red 
spider  Is  very  troublesome  this  season,  varisties  not 
often  overrun      it  being  badly  affected.  Those 
who  have  the  advantage  of  a  hose  aod  a  good 
pressure  of  water  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean,  but  where  neither  labour  nor  water 
can  be  spared  for  heavily  washing  the  leaves  every 
evening,  red  spider  must  be  kept  down  by  other 
means,  or  the  old  plaots  as  well  as  the  runners 
will  be  badly  cripided  hj  it.  The  simplest  and 
most  effective  remedy  wlU  be  found  in  floww  of  sul- 
phur. Sqneexe  a  handful  of  this  through  a  strip  of 
scrim  oanvas  or  mnsUn  bag  into  each  3-gallon  can 
of  water,  stir  it  up  with  a  s/ringe,  aod  then  BpxBj 
it  well  over  tbe  upper  and  lower  surfaces  ot^the 
leaves.   If  rain  wauies  it  off  before  it  has  had  time 
to  destroy  the  red  spider — and  it  takes  about  flve 
days  to  do  this  properly — repeat  the  dose.  The 
layering  of  young  plants  oosnt  to  be  proceeded 
with  before  they  lose  their  first  formed  roots,  or 
otherwise  subsequent  pn^ress  will  be  slow.  The 
soil  in  small  pots  Is  less  easily  kept  in  a  moist 
state  than  is  a  layer  of  fresh  rioh  soil  over  wbioh 
mn  be  drawn,  if  the  weather  keei»  hot  aod  dry, 
the  old  strawy  mulch.   If  a  winter  or  early  spring 
mulch  ot  decayed  manure  was  applied,  the  layers 
duly  pegged  down  Into  this  and  tne  strawy  Utter 
drawD  op  to  them,  moisture  will  be  w^  enclosed, 
and  strong  well-rooted  plants  soon  be  had.  If 
smsll  pots  are  used,  half  plunge  these  and  fasten 
the  plantlets  to  the  soil  by  means  of  good-sised 
pebbles  or  stones,  these  answering  the  double  pur- 
pose of  fixing  them  and  also  of  conserving  mois- 
ture where  U  is  most  needed.  In  any  ease,  <nr 
wbetiier  the  layers  are  plao^^to  pots,  a  q 
thickness  ot  fresh  ¥^  qr  old  m«aus%-»mr| 
them  beeome  vj^ga&t^Qid>yMaiAU 
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before  the  formar  an  crowded  with  roots,  or  the 
Toott  have  Bprmd  very  far  in  the  two  latter. 

Latb  Btbawbbbrieb.— Where  rows  or  beds 
are  (troWD  CD  warm  borders  and  In  the  open  only, 
Ihe  Strawberry  sapply  will  bave  been  in  man; 
places  of  short  daration.  It  is  tbe  cooler  qaarters 
that  are  prodacing  the  best,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  Taloed,  sappUes  of  frait.  On  wide  north 
and  north- out  borders  late  varieties  are  doing 
remarkably  waU,  the  fmlt  being  plentlfnl,  large, 
and,  not  ripening  under  somewhat  nnnatnral  con* 
ditions,  the  qoality  is  also  saperlor.  In  these 
pcsitionB  wat^og  has  been  needed,  and  ooght  to 
be  persevered  with  till  the  last  of  the  fxait  is 
gathered.  The  need  for  these  late  crops  was 
nam  mora  aniBrent  than  now,  thera  hong  no 
reallT  good  nuUtata  for  Strawberries  in  sach 
troincaf  weather  as  we  are  passing  throagb.  Sir 
Joseph  Faxton  snoceeds  well  in  comparatively 
cool  positioDB,  or  even  qnite  at  the  foot  of  a  north- 
west wall,  and  for  growing  jost  dear  of  walls  with 
a  northern  aspect,  some  of  the  beat  are  Loxford 
HaU  Seedling.  Latest  of  All,  Countess  and  Water- 
loo. The  two  first  named  ate  far  less  liable  to 
be  otlpided  by  red  spider  in  these  oool  quarters 
tiian  tbey  are  In  the  open. 

Raspbbbbies  — These  are  fafliag  badly  on  light, 
qaick-drylng  soils,  and  nothliw  snort  of  a  heavy 
mnloh  of  strawy  llttet^the  whole  of  the  ground 
abont  them  being  covered— and  oconsional  tbo- 
roDgh  Boaklngs  will  have  prevented,  or  in  some 
districts  will  prevent,  the  fniit  from  drying  op  in- 
■tead  of  swelling  to  its  fall  size.  It  saoker-growth 
ia  thick,  thin  oat  freely,  or  otAierwiie  all  will  be 
soft  and  weakly,  and  the  revarse  of  hardy  and 
Berrfceable.  Yoong  plantations  reqoire  the  same 
attention  in  the  way  of  molobing  and  watering  as 
tbe  old  ones,  as  unless  strong  canes  are  formed 
the  orop  next  season  will  be  a  light  one.  This 
should  be  a  good  season  for  aatDmn-fmiting  varie- 
ties. Already  they  are  on  the  poiot  of  flowering, 
and  if  the  young  or  fruit-produoing  suokers  bave 
been  duly  freely  thinned  oat,  the  ground  mnlohed 
and  water  f^ven,  a  fine  lot  of  fniit  should  be  had  in 
Angoat  or  September. 

Bush  Fain th.— Birds  are  very  numerous  and 
Toracioufl,  quite  a  variety  in  addition  to  blackbirds 
feeding  on  the  Ked  and  White  Carrants.  Fine- 
meshed  fish  netting  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
meshgalvaniBed  wire  netting  closely  fastened  over 
the  bushes  Is  the  only  efEwtive  covering,  and  if 
most  of  the  lateral  growth  is  sponed  back  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  joint,  air  will  m  admitted  freely, 
ud  the  fruit  will  hang  well  in  either  dry  or  wet 
weather.  Black  Currants  are  not  interfered  with 
till  other  small  fruit  is  scarce,  but  as  these  do  not 
bang  long,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  keeping  the 
froit  late— at  any  rate  on  tbe  bushes,  but  it  can  be 
bottled.  Gooseherriea  are  fast  changing  oolonr, 
and  these,  again,  will  have  to  be  netted  over  if 
ripe  fruit  is  desired.  Take  t^  greatest  oara  of 
the  Bed  Warrington,  aa  this  keepiloiiger  In  a  ripe 
state  than  any  other  variety. 

Pubs.- During  the  last  few  days  red  spidor  has 
given  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  presence  on 
seme  of  the  wall  trees,  and  onless  Its  spread  is 
checked  it  will  so  weaken  the  trees  that  the  fruit 
will  be  smaller  than  usual,  and  many  of  the  leaves 
will  most  probably  drop  prematurely.  Among  tbe 
worst  affected  is  Knight's  Monarch,  and  seeing 
that  keeping  the  roots  well  supplied  with  water  is 
said  to  be  a  preventive  of  this  variety's  mach>to- 
be-regretted  habit  of  premature  fmit-droppiog, 
overhead  syringing  nightly  as  well  as  a  good  soak- 
ing of  water  occasionally  should  be  tried.  Other 
heavily  cropped  trees  are  giving  signs  of  suffering 
from  want  of  water,  and,  U  possible,  th^  ought  to 
have  it  freely,  as  it  Is  very  certain  the  rainfall, 
when  it  oomes,  will  not  reach  many  of  tbe  roots. 
If  overhead  syringing — a  garden  engine  being  of 
good  service  this  season — cannot  be  resorted  to 
often,  shorten  all  lateral  growth  on  the  wall  trees 
to  tbe  fourth  or  fifth  joint  and  then  thoroughly 
ooat  the  leaves  with  flower  of  n^ihur,  mixed  and 
applied  ai  advised  In  the  case  of  Strawberries. 
In  tbe  southern  parti  of  the  country  the  leading 
ahoct  on  horiaraitaUy-trained  treai  fa  how  Buffi- 


cientJy  firm  to  be  out  back  to  a  length  of  about  10 
inohes,  ot,  say,  just  beyond  the  third  course  of 
bricks  from  the  uppermost  pair  of  branches.  This 
will  cause  It  to  break  strongly,  and  the  three 
best  placed  upper  ahoots  being  selected  and  laid 
in  one  aa  a  leader  and  one  on  eaob  side  of  it,  two 
pairs  of  branobea  will  have  been  secured  In  one 
season.  Leading  shoots  of  all  kinds  of  wall  trees 
Bhoold  be  properly  fastened  to  the  walls  before 
they  become  crooked  and  set,  as  it  will  be  a  diffi- 
onlt  matter  to  aooompllsh  thia  aftMwards  without 
breaking  some  of  them.  W,  iGGcrLDESi. 


PLANT  HOUSBS. 

Ths  wsathbr.— Fibss.— If  firing  can  at  any  dme 
be  entirely  difipensed  with  even  where  tbe  tempera- 
ture needful  U  the  maximum  degree,  the  present 
surely  is  such  an  one.  In  doing  without  fires  alto- 
gether for  a  few  weeks,  there  need  be  a  slight 
modifioatioD  in  the  treatment  of  houses  in  which 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  aconmnlated  moisture. 
For  instance,  where  there  la  a  large  water  tank 
therein  to  add  its  quota  at  all  times,  there  will  be 
even  with  this  hot  weather  some  risk  of  too  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  if  it  be  not  dispelled. 
To  effect  this  a  slight  amount  of  top  ventilation 
should  be  left  on  all  night,  the  houee  being  shut 
up  in  the  usual  way  during  the  afternoon  whilst 
there  is  stlU  sun  power  to  run  up  or  keep  tbe  tem- 
perature to  85^  or  90**  for  a  while.  Tbe  use  of  the 
syringe  with  no  firing  shonld  also  be  slightly  modi- 
fied, for  it  makes  a  deal  of  difference  even  between 
a  slight  fire  and  no  fire  at  all  in  the  atmospheric 
oonditdons  of  any  plant  stove.  When  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  the  plants  are  found  to  be 
bathed  in  mdstore  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that 
this  ia  too  excessive.  A  slight  amount  of  daw 
upon  the  foliage  is,  on  the  other  band,  beneficial, 
the  same  being  easily  evaporated  in  due  time. 
The  conditions  in  every  oase  should  be  care- 
fully regarded  and  action  be  taken  accord- 
ingly. For  instance,  it  vrlll  be  possible  to 
dispense  with  morning  syringings  almost  en- 
tirely in  some  cases,  for  it  is  needless  to 
syringe  when  It  is  seen  that  the  plants  bave  already 
mora  moisture  deposited  apon  them  than  they  can 
throw  off.  In  propagating  pits  with  a  close  atmo- 
sphere and  no  fire  neat  some  extra  care  will  be 
needful  to  prevent  injury  by  damping.  Foinsettias, 
for  instance,  now  striking  will  want  looking  after 
rather  sharply.  DlBpendng  witb  artificiiU  heat  at 
such  times  as  the  present  u,  I  oonrider,  refreshing 
and  Strengthening  to  the  plants,  but  tbe  dew 
point  roust  not  be  maintained  for  too  long  a  time. 
In  soma  cases  tt  will  be  found  advisable  to  have  a 
little  fire  put  on  every  few  nights  to  modify  these 
conditions, 

Watebino. — This  necessary  work  wants  look- 
ing after  very  closely.  It  is  somewhat  surorisiog 
what  an  amount  of  water  some  plants  wul  take 
during  hot  weathur,  bat  th^  must  be  in  good  con- 
dition at  the  roots  to  do  this.  To  over-water 
plants  that  are  weakly  In  root  action  and  which 
have  possibly  more  soil  to  grow  in  than  is  really 
needful  will  only  make  matters  worse.  Just  be- 
cause a  plant  looks  a  little  sickly  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  at  Buoh  times  it  has  been  kept  too 
dry  at  the  roots,  for  the  oi^wslte  may  be  the  case. 
Palms  when  healthy  will  now  take  a  large  amount 
of  water ;  in  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over-water 
such  pluits,  more  particularly  if  they  werenot  potted 
this  past  spring.  With  this  tbey  will  also  largely 
benefit  by  frequent  applications  of  manure  water 
or  an  artificial  stimulant,  an  interchange  of  these 
being  advisable  where  tbe  former  is  of  good  quality 
and  net  thick,  thaa  leaving  a  sediment  upon  tbe 
surface  of  the  soil.  Do  not  let  hmlthy  plants  of 
Palms  saffer  in  the  least  at  tbe  roots,  nor  from  wont 
of  atmospheric  moiature,  the  syringe  being  used 
freely,  otherwise  both  thrips  and  red  spider  will 
soon  attack  them  and  spoil  the  foliage.  The  same 
applies  to  Tree  Ferns  both  as  regards  watering  at 
the  roots  and  nrin^ng  overhead  as  well  as  under 
the  fronds.  Ix  these  he  excessively  pot-bound,  a 
few  holes  may  be  made  in  the  soil  to  let  tbe  water 
pmetrate  nan  freely  into  the  ball,  or  jwu  eaa  be 


stood  under  the  pots.  Pouring  wat«r  into  Uie 
crowns  will  be  a  great  help,  the  stems  also  being 
kept  well  moistened.  Sach  qoick  growing  plaota 
aa  Caladloms  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Aroida 
will  take  a  large  amount  of  nourishment,  draught 
in  any  case  seriously  affecting  their  vitality.  Such 
fiowering  plants  as  Allamandss,  Clerodendrons, 
and  Vinoas  will  need  most  generoaa  treatment ; 
the  first  of  these  may  possibly  be  planted  oat ; 
if  so,thatl8ttoexoeptiMitotberale.  Inanyoasethe 
planted-  out  climbers  meet  not  escape  nottoe ;  tbMO 
often  get  on  the  dry  side  without  showing  their  dis- 
tress so  quickly  as  pot  plants,  bat  neveitheleas  they 
suffer,  uid  there  ia  the  after  difficnlty  of  tboronghly 
Boaking  all  the  soiL  Dipladeniaa  most,  however, 
be  an  exception,  for  the  more  neariy  these  are 
treated  like  succulent  ^ants,  the  safer  and  better 
wiU  it  be  for  thexa.  Small  decorative  plants,  aa 
Crotoos,  Dnuwoas,  &c.,  that  have  to  be  confined 
at  the  roots  to  meet  certain  requirements,  must  be 
looked  after  very  closely,  otherwise  thdr  foliage 
will  soon  assume  a  sickly  hue.  When  these  plants 
are  in  use  out  of  the  plant  stove  now,  tbe  pota 
Bhoald  be  covered  with  S^iagnnm  Mosa  fbr  the 
retectioD  of  moistura. 

Vbktilation,  itc— The  advice  has  alraady 
been  given  to  leave  on  a  little  top  air  at  night. 
This  can  soon  be  regnhited  to  suit  each  oase.  In 
tbe  morning  do  not  allow  any  great  advance  in  the 
tempemtun  before  mora  ia  acMed  thereto ;  with  a 
rise  of  5°.  this  will  be  quite  needful.  It  Is  al- 
ways the  better  plan  in  hot  weather  to  be  In  ad- 
vance with  airing  than  in  arrears ;  otherwise  there 
most  of  necessity  be  later  on  a  greater  inrush  of 
external  air,  which  does  not  do  so  much  harm  in 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature  as  it  does  In  driv- 
ing out  the  atmospheric  moisture.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  any  great  amount  of  front  air  to 
plant  stoves;  where  poesible,  I  would  dispense 
with  il  entirely.  Where  given,  it  should  only  bo 
to  a  moderate  extent.  Rather  more  shading  is 
better  than  admitting  too  much  ^r  in  sue*!  a 
manner;  the  blindk  can  be  ran  down  earlier  to  meet 
this  case.  HuoBOar. 


ORCHIDS. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  Instructive  to  compare 
the  plants  grown  under  our  treatment  In  this 
country  with  those  obtained  from  thtir  native 
habitat  as  they  are  imparted.  In  many  cases  the 
plants  as  they  an  in  our  hothousei  show  very  long 
growths  in  proportion  to  their  thickness,  and  one 
naturally  asks.  How  is  this  ?  Take,  for  instanoe. 
Cattlevft  Dowiana.  The  native  pUints  are  di«tm- 
(Tuiahable  by  short,  rather  thickish  pseudo-bulta. 
showing  that  tbey  must  grow  on  exposed  places.  C. 
aurea  seems  to  grow  under  similar  condition",  bat 
neither  of  them  will  grow  and  flower  regulariy 
under  cultivation  for  many  years  in  succession,  tbe 
growth  in  our  hothouses  being  much  longer  imd 
not  so  well  matured  as  the  native  growth.  In  de- 
scribing C.  aurea  in  the  first  volume  of  tbe 
"  Reiobenbaobia,"  the  editor  says  It  is  in  its 
uative  country  attacked  by  a  beetle  whioh  destroys 
the  rootK,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  large 
specimens  are  not  imported  into  this  countiy.  The 
beetle  has  even  been  totrodoced  with  the  plants, 
and  it  has  to  be  destroyed  by  dipping  them  in  a 
strong  infusion  of  tobacco.  It  is  singular  that  C. 
gigas,  which  grows  with  0.  aurea,  is  not  attao^ 
by  the  beetle.  1  fancy  the  reason  why  these  two 
— C  DowiaoaandC.  aurea— do  not  thriveis  owing 
to  the  yellow  coloor  of  the  flowers,  which  mart 
also  bo  contained  in  the  leaves.  I  have  observed 
that  where  this  colouring  matter  tinges  the  leaves, 
sterna  or  bulbs  of  plants,  they  nearly  always  ^k 
vigour.  The  plants  are  now  developing  th«r 
flower-spikes  where  they  are  fiowering.  Those  who 
cultivate  these  plants  know  well  that  fiower  sheaths 
are  pot  at  all  freely  produced.  If  they  are  not 
flowering,  keep  the  plants  at  rest  until  the  time 
arrives  when  they  should  start  into  growth  again. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent  this  ppeoics 
starting  toto  growth  at  the  ^r9P«J^n^-^^^F^ 
ness  at  the  roote^iKi|Ms^^^43^5kW 
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are  best.  Id  conneotion  with  the  C.  aarea  and 
Dowlana  types,  tbe  rather  {ffett?  C.  Eldorado 
sboald  be  meuUoned  as  reqiiiriii;^  the  same  treat- 
ment. Ibey  all  oome  from  hot  distiictB,  and  when 
we  OBn  prodooe  Bbort  itoat  bulbs,  nu>h  as  are 
grown  in  the  nitlte  dietrioti  where  the  CatUeyas 
nooriih,  donbtleaa  the  rasaltawiUbe  more  latiafac- 
tory. 

We  are  repotting  Dendrobiami  and  Cattleyas. 
This  work  continaea  until  all  those  plants  tbat 
have  passed  out  of  bloom  have  either  been  re- 
potted or  sorface-dresaed.  We  repot  the  Dendro- 
Dlams  after  they  have  made  oonsiderable  growth 
sometimes,  for  growth  of  Mm  new  psendo-balb 
does  not  always  mean  a  oorrespondlng  roojt-de- 
Telopmeot,  the  roots  often  not  pasfatng  freely  onttl 
the  sheaths  are  well  developed.  I  have  previoosly 
given  fall  Initmctions  aa  to  the  best  treatment  of 
these  plants,  and  need  only  add  that  we  are  using 
more  Spfaagnnm  in  the  compost  for  Cattleyas,  and 
the  roots  evidently  ran  mor«  freely  in  it  The  de- 
cidooos  Oalanthes  are  now  making  roots  freely, 
and  daring  the  present  hot  weather  it  hai  been 
necessary  to  water  freely.  These  plants  can  take 
manure  water  as  soon  as  the  flower-pots  they  are 
growing  in  have  become  well  filled  with  roots ;  It 
should  be  applied  weak  and  about  twice  in  a  week ; 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  may  be  within  about  6 
inches  of  the  roof  glass.  Toe  late  flowering  varie- 
ties will  not  be  so  far  advanced  in  thdr  growth, 
and  antil  they  are  well  rooted  great  caation  is 
nTOessary  in  watering.  Oar  Thnniiui  are  flowering 
rather  late  this  year.  Of  coarse,  tbe  late  or  early 
flowering  of  such  plants  depends  to  a  great  extent 
npon  the  time  they  were  started  into  f^rowtb,  and 
some  of  them  have  a  tendency  not  to  produoe 
floweis  at  all,  bat  Instead  to  ran  up  long  Osier- like 
growths  of  a  moat  inordinate  length,  espeoially 
when  grown  in  a  warm  hoose.  They  will  soon 
pass  into  their  resting  period  when  tbe  bloom  has 
passed  away.  Tbe  Tbuulas  are  truly  handsome 
plants  when  well  grown,  and  although  the  blooms 
do  not  last  long  and  are  very  fragile,  there  is  a 
rai^d  soooession  of  thran  notil  th«  elegant  droop- 
ing Bi^ke  has  flowered  oat  to  its  extreme  point. 
Let  tbe  Fleiones  have  aoffloient  water,  and  keep 
the  plants  in  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya 
house  until  the  bnlb.i  are  well  formed.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  grower  of  Orchids  has  to  be 
on  tbe  alert  to  prevent  aphides  attacking  his 
[dants,  and  what  is  even  more  disastroas  to  them, 
yellow  thrips.  These  troablesome  pests  are  every- 
where, and  in  a  season  like  the  present,  with  no 
rain  for  months,  gardeners  are  at  their  wits*,  end 
how  to  find  time  for  everything.  Green-fly  is 
easily  observed  and  can  be  destroyed,  bat  thripa 
are  usually  welt  down  into  the  new  growths  and 
cannot  be  so  readily  observed.  Certainly  none  of 
these  parasites  do  so  much  harm  when  the  oul- 
tnral  conditions  are  right. 

Referring  again  to  some  of  the  occupants  of  the 
cool  hoQse,  I  may  say  tbat  I  have  often  sera  the 
two  splendid  Onoidinms,  O.  MarshaUianum  and  O- 
macranthum,  quite  disfigured  with  thrips,  owing, 
I  believe,  to  nothing  else  but  injudioiona  treat- 
ment, probably  keeping  them  too  warm  and  too 
dry.  They  both  do  well  in  the  cool  house,  and 
may  be  freely  syringed  during  hot  weather.  Tbe 
plants  ought  to  be  placed  in  each  case  near  the 
roof  glass.  They  are  nsoally  grown  In  flower-pots 
or  teak  baskets,  but  one  of  the  best  plants  of  O. 
macranthum  I  ever  saw  was  merely  fastened  to  a 
laige  block  cut  from  an  Apple  tree,  with  some 
Sphagnum  fastened  at  the  blfarcation  of  two 
large  branches.  It  continued  in  unwonted  vigour 
for  many  years  until  another  gardener  took  ohane 
of  it.  TiM  change  of  treatmmt  cansed  it  to  &■ 
dine,  and  when  this  haiq)ens  the  plant  seddom  re- 
covers. The  CcElogynes  are  mining  very  good 
growth  DOW,  and  I  find  that  the  shady  side  of  the 
house  suits  them  best.  They  can  also  stand  a 
little  manure  water  as  often  as'  the  Calanthes 
aforesaid.  Plants  that  vrere  repotted  in  the  spring 
have  nsoally  the  psendo-bnlbs  a  little  shrivelled  ; 
in  fact,  they  are  sometimes  very  much  so.  The 
most  valuable  variety  is  the  pure  white  form,  and 
this  certainly  does  shrink  oonsideiably  when  it  Is 
Beoeaaiyto  i«p(it.lt.  Tbe  right  tfal^g  is  to  get 


the  plants  Into  good  health  with  plenty  of  roots, 
and  when  it  is  necessary  to  repot  them,  do  it  very 
carefully  and  at  the  right  time.  The  boUM  plump 
ap  again  whoi  growth  is  completed. 

J.  DOCOLAB. 
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NSW  AUERIOAN  CHRYSAMTUEHUMS 
OF  1893. 

Thb  prepress  of  Chrysanthemum  onltlvatiOD,  and 
the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which  that  flower 
has  excited  in  the  United  States  of  America  during 
the  last  ten  years,  have  been  concurrent  with  tbe 
rapid  and  remarkable  strides  that  have  taken 
plaoe  in  its  popularisation  in  the  Old  World.  It  is 
genwally  conceded  both  here  and  In  America  that 
this  advance  is  doe  primarily  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  H.  F.  Waloott  and  Kr.  John  Thorpe,  both  of 
whom  were  among  the  earliest  horticulturists  in 
tbat  great  conntry  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  as  an  autumn  flower.  Indeed  it 
is  not  fajing  too  much  to  attrioute  to  those  two 
gentlemen  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  raise 
new  seedling  varieties  of  that  flower  io  the  States, 
which  seedlings  very  speedily  bscame  tbe  means 
of  nttractii^  other  growers  to  embark  npon  the 
same  work,  the  names  of  whom  are  now  almost  as 
familiar  to  EogllBb  caltivators  aa  of  those  who 
first  led  tbe  way.  It  is  no  small  tribute  to  our 
eourins  across  tbe  Atlantic  to  point  out  that  there 
are  now  perhaps  twice  as  many  flrat-claas  nUsers 
of  new  Ohiyaanthemnms  in  the  States  as  there  are 
in  TrKDCo,  a  fact  whioh  may  propwly  create  some 
surprise,  seeing  that  tbe  Fn»oh  have  been  engaged 
in  the  work  for  a  period  extending  considerably 
over  sixty  years. 

Although  Ckintlnental  varieties  may  head  the 
list  of  oar  premier  show  Uooms,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  oompetltion  between  them  and 
American  raised  varieties  will  yearly  become  more 
severe,  and  unless  the  French  devote  tiiemselves 
more  particularly  to  the  production  of  good  exhi- 
bition sorts  from  our  point  of  view,  and  not  theirs, 
that  they  may  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  content 
with  tbe  second  post  of  honour  in  place  of  the  first, 
which  they  have  neld  for  a  long  time  past. 

It  is  as  diffionlt  not  to  be  stnick  with  the  vast 
amount  of  attention  that  Is  paid  to  the  popular 
autumn  flower  by  the  editors  of  the  American 
gardening  papers  as  it  is  with  the  very  slight 
recognitioD  which  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
directors  of  the  French  horticultural  press.  In  the 
former  we  have  lengthy  interesting  accounts  of 
new  introdoctiMiB,  novu  seedlings,  fto.,  reports  of 
ionumeraUe shows  from  ttie  Atlantic  to  tiie  Pacific, 
engrarings  of  new  varieties  of  distinguished  merit, 
and  a  mass  of  other  matter  bearing  in  some  vray 
or  other  upon  the  popular  favourite,  while  in  the 
latter  the  same  flower  which  has  done  so  much  to 
raise  French  hortioultnre  in  the  estimation  of  a 
large  body  of  the  English  gardening  frateml^, 
amateur  and  profeeslcmal.  is  so  nttwiy  nwleoted, 
that  there  is  no  writer  in  Fiance  that  can  olaim  to 
have  devoted  his  attention  Berioasly  to  it. 

At  some  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  States  there 
is  an  interesting  custom  of  presenting  to  every 
visitor  what  they  call  an  exhiUtion  souvwir. 
This  consists  of  a  neatly  and  sometimes  artistically 
printed  pamphlet,  containing  all  parUoulars  of 
the  show  ana  of  the  society  under  mose  anaplocs 
it  is  held.  Sometimes  specially  written  amdes 
on  onlfiaral  or  historical  matters  are  giveo,  a  list 
of  prize-winners,  of  the  exhibits  and  subscrit>ers, 
together  with  such  other  literary  material  likely 
to  prove  interesting  to  those  who  go  to  visit  the 
show.  Several  of  these  souvenirs  have  hem  sent 
to  me  and  are  mnofa  appreciated,  for  Ih^  ailord 
evidence  the  determlnatiiMi  on  the  part  of  tbe 
organisers  to  make  their  shows  succeed. 

And  tbat  they  do  sacoeed  as  a  whole  there  can 
be  no  doabt,  in  spite  of  a  few  financial  failures,  as 
there  most  always  be.  Ik  is  not  long  ago  aluae  it 


was  reported  In  one  of  tbe  Amerioan  papers  tbat 
thereoei^  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show  at  Boston 
amounted  to  more  money  than  was  taken  at 
all  the  other  shows  held  by  the  society  daring  the 
year.  Probably  some  snob  experienoe  oonld  be 
related  of  those  held  at  Philadel^ia,  Clnoiooati, 
Buffalo,  Providence,  Indianapolis,  Bidtimore,  Pitts- 
burg, and  other  important  oeotreis. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  ba  wondered  at  that  impor- 
tant prizes  are  offered  for  competition,  and  tbat 
la^e  numbers  of  new  growers  are  yearly  added  to 
the  lists.  Still  less  is  it  a  cause  for  wonder  tbat 
raisers  are  springing  up  all  over  Uie  ooontry  with 
hundreds  of  new  sewilings  to  compete  with  existing 
varietie5,  many  of  which  by  reason  of  tiieir  Enropaan 
origin  being  nnfltted  for  the  climate  of  America, 
and  giving  cause  for  much  disappointment  when 
grown  under  such  different  conditions. 

For  several  years  past  importations  of  new 
American  seedlings  have  been  regularly  made  by 
English  importers,  and  t&eir  number  has  been 
st«kdily  augmented.  Unfortunately,  these,  like  the 
Continental  tmea,  require  weeding,  for  many  that 
do  well  in  the  States  fall  to  respond  to  the  opinion 
we  have  formed  of  them  by  verbal  description 
when  grown  here.  Leaving  aside  inoarved  varie- 
tief,  whioh  no  florist  bat  the  Kngltsh  seems  to  be 
capable  of  producing  in  any  number  or  with  much 
satisfaction  to  onrselves,  there  is  good  reason  for 
expressing  gratification  at  the  Amerioan  Cbrysan- 
themams  as  a  whcde. ' 

It  is  not  possible  wiUi  AmBrioan  seedlings,  at 
it  is  with  the  English  or  Frnich,  to  state  the  exact 
numbn,  or  anything  near  It,  of  tbls  season's  novel- 
ties. Tbe  most  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  number  that  may  possibly  be  im- 
parted into  this  country,  and  this  will  no  doubt  be 
all  that  is  necessary  at  present  There  are  nn- 
qaestionaUy  from  two  to  three  hundred  vmrleties 
aoDouDced  as  new  Amerioan  seedlings  and  inqm- 
tations,  bat  those  whicA  are  mentioned  heteonder 
are  the  ones  we  are  most  likely  to  see  this  antamn 
and  next. 

Tbe  sectional  terms  are  by  many  of  the  distribu- 
tors entirely  ignored,  so  we  are  in  doubt  to  what 
division  of  the  Chrysanthemum  a  large  proportion 
of  the  novelties  belong.  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  reput,  that  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  English  and  Amerioan  caltivators  It  is  a  matter 
to  be  regretted  that  there  Is  no  kind  of  txmd  soever 
existing  between  the  National  Cbiysanthemnm 
Society  of  this  oonntry  and  that  of  America.  In- 
deed, I  am  banning  to  doubt  whether  such  a 
society  exists  there  at  all,  for  no  record  of  its  exist- 
ence seems  to  have  appeared  in  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can papers  that  have  oome  nnder  my  noHeedarlng 
the  past  twelve  months,  nor  does  private  corre- 
spondence with  well-known  Chrysanthemum  an* 
thorities  elicit  anything  like  satiriactory  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject.  If  there  were  once  esta- 
blished between  uie  two  societies  some  kind  of 
reciprooal  commanioation,  a  good  deal  of  nsefnl 
work  might  be  accomplished  with  regard  to  clasal- 
fication  and  nomenclature,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
matters  of  equal  importance  relating  to  the  floww. 
For  Uie  present  this  seems  far  from  being  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  American  novelties  for  1893  will  be  found 
many  varieties  bearing  quite  distinctive  names, 
although  Creole,  Defiance,  and  Golden  Ball  may  be 
objected  to  on  tbe  ground  of  having  been  pre- 
viously used.  It  has  long  been  noteworthy  In  con- 
nection with  varieties  brought  over  from  uie  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  names  are  at  once  dis- 
tinctive and  of  reasonaUe  length,  and  it  appears 
tbat  the  new  varieties  of  thb  year  ore  no  exception 
to  this  general  rale.  It  would  be  well  if  othac 
raisers  oouM  be  Induced  to  imitate  ttie  Americans 
In  this  respect 

A.  A.  Sturget  (Spaolding).— Long  broad  petals,  de^ 
golden  yellow, 

Ada  Strielctand  (Spanlding). — Anomonej  cbestnut- 
red,  broad  flat  lay  florets. 

Alba  Venva  (iSmlth  and  Sob).— Rcflexed ;  pare 
white,  dwarf. 

Amber  Queen  (Hill). — ChiuMe^eflescd ;  soft  amber. 

American  Flag  (Spuldini). — /*ivnwrn  phery 

rose,  stripsd  AlgdiaMbby  Vj  IV- 
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Anna  Woods  (Hill).— Ktwy  maffeota  and  lilTer. 

Arthur  Teitch  (Spanlding). — Deep  ox-blood  red,  re- 
TsiM  ahaded  oopper-broiiM. 

A.  B.  Marie  (Spanlding).— JapancM  nflued;  long 
broad  petals,  row,  sbadiog  Uiuh. 

A.  T.  Ewing  (Hill).— Creun  wliite  and  carmine- 
pink,  broad  petal*. 

Brydfn,  Jvnr.  (Spanlding). — JapsneM  inanrTed; 
soft  yellow,  similax  uade  to  H.  Cannell. 

Calendula  (May). — Deep  oiange. 

Charles  L.  MitcheU  (Spaalding). — Japanese  reflezed ; 
broad  petals,  ivory  white. 

C.  J.  Osborne  (Spanlding). — Japanese  incurred; 
broad  petals,  rich  gold,  stripea  red, 

Or«oIs(Uay).— Javanese  inctu-Ted;  deep  olaret,  re* 
verse  bright  garnet,  broad  petals. 

Dffianee  (Spanlding).  —  Japanese ;  brood  petals, 
Inight  Indian-red,  spotted  old  gold. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Hull  (Smith  and  Son).— Long  broad 
petals,  cameo-pink. 

E.  0.  Vihlein  (Pitcher  and  Maada).— Reflexed ; 
white,  changing  to  lilac,  marbled  and  reined  light 
parple. 

Emily  Ladenherg  (Spanlding). — Japanese  inotured  j 
large  solid  bloom,  deep  crimson. 
Ermenilda  (Sinith  and  Son), — Pare  roae-piak. 
Fascinatum  (Hay).  —  Long  twisted  petala,  loft 

lemon. 

Florence  Soyd  (Pitober  anl  Honda).— Ac se-innk, 
lin^d  wlute, 

Frances  T,  Breese  (Spanlding). — Deep  golden  yel> 
low,  dwazf. 

F.  ScA«yIer  Jtfa(eh«u>s  (Pitcher  and  Maoda).— Broad 
inonrred  petals,  salmon-pink,  tipped  old  gola. 

Garten  Inspector  Vogel  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Ja- 
panese} ayellowGol.  W.  B.  Smith. 

Geo.  fi.  Oaiue(HiU).—8eioi-globalarUooiB,  bright 
bronze  or  terra-ootta. 

Qertie  (Pitcher  and  Maoda). — Incarved  petals,  pale 
primrose,  hairy. 

Oettutburgh  (Henderson).  —  Deep  crimson  sport 
fnnn  (nnar. 

Oladette  (Spanlding). — Deep  salmon-|nnk. 

Gloriana  (May).  —  Broad  inonrved  petals,  clear 
lemon  yellow. 

Qolden  Ball  (Oaae). — Globnlor  refiexed  b'.oom,  deep 
golden  yellow. 

Golden  Wedding  (Henderson).— Bioh  goldea  yellow, 
large  blooms,  long  broad  petala. 

Oood  Gracious  (Henderson). — Peach-ianlt,  InODrring 
petals,  imported  from  J^mui. 

Ormadier  (Henderson). — Deep  red,  rererse  old 
gold. 

Illuminator  (May). — Broad  straight  petals,  deep 
yellow. 

J.  D.  Foot  (Spanlding). — I^rge  Uoom,  mediam 
petals,  sbfVtening  to  centre. 

Jeannetle  (May).— Inearred ;  bright  golden  yellow 
and  crimson. 

Jennie  WUliams  (Hill). — oreamy  white  with  yellow 
shadings. 

Joey  HUl  (Uill).— Deep  eardinal'red,  faced  old 
gold. 

Joseph  Clarice  (Ktcher  and  Honda). — Incnrred; 
deep  golden  yellow. 

Judge  Haiti  (Hill). — Anemone;  pale  pearl-pnk. 

Kamaha  (Spanlding).— Seedling  from  E.  Q.  Hill ; 
yellow  tipped  old  gold,  petals  broad  and  flat. 

Louis  Menand  (Pitoner  tnd  Manda).  —  Japanese 
reflexed ;  deep  rich  crimson-moroon. 

Mabel  Simpkins  (Spanlding),—  Chinese ;  pure  snow- 
white  globnlor  Sowers. 

Mark  Twain  (Hendarson). — Chrome  •  yellow  and 
cinnabar- red . 

Marion  Dingee  (Spanlding). — Japanese  inonrved; 
sea-green  shaded  to  snow-white. 

Marttta  Duryea  (Spanlding). — Thick  broad  petals, 
clear  white. 

ifaud  Dean  (Hill).— Petals  broad  and  incurving, 
pink,  almost  rose. 

Mascotte  (Spa aiding). —Deep  |>ink,  lighter  ac  tips, 
reverse  silver,  Mmilar  colour  to  Violet  Rose. 

Matchless  (Spanlding).— Ball-Iika  flower  with  in- 
cnrring  petals,  bright  lemon-yellow. 

Miles  A.  Wheeler  (Smith  and  Son). — Japanese  in- 
curved ;  light  yellow,  striped  pink. 

Miss  Baldwin  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Beflezed; 
pare  white,  snfFased  pink. 

Miss  Frances  Thorley  (May).— Pore  white,  dwarf. 

Miss  Lydia  Hopkini  (Hill).— Bread  petab,  white, 
snfi'used  bright  pink. 

Miss  M.  Clarke  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japanese; 
long,  drooping,  twisted  petals,  soft  pink. 

Jftss  Sue  Price  (HaT).~Twisted  petals,  pink. 

Mr.  JingU  (May).— White,  late. 


ifra.  Alexander  (Spanlding).— JapwuM  nflaxed; 

colour  white,  n>otted  i^rk  crimson. 

Mrs.  Bayard  Cutting  (Pitcher  and  Handa).— Japa- 
nese ;  deep  rose,  reverse  silvery  piok. 

Mr.  B.  Spaulding  (Spanlding).- Large  blooms, 
oolow  deep  lemon. 

Mrs.  Dudley  0.  Hall  (Spaoldiog).— Incnrved ;  yellow 
sport  from  St.  Patrick. 

3frs.  T.  L.  Ames  (Pitcher  and  Ibnda).— J^meee 
incnrved ;  orange-yellow. 

JJfrs.  Henry  Qravet  CKtoher  and  Ibi^).— In- 
cnrved; peaoh-idnk, 

Mrs.  Henazey  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Ji^aneae ; 
broad  petals,  ncfa  scarlet. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Spaulding  (Spanlding).— Japanese  in- 
cnrved j  white. 

Mr$.  Jewell  (Pitcher  and  Handa). — Japanese ;  rich 
yellow,  shaded  bronse.' 

Mrs.  J.  M.  SchUy  (Spanlding).— Jqiaaeie  inonrved; 
brood  heavy  petals. 

Mrs.J.  TTT  Orotich  (Hill).— Japanese  i  broad  prtals, 
globn'or  flower,  purple. 

Mrs.  Leslie  Ward  (Pitcher  and  Handa).— Incarved; 
boif,  shaded  pink,  tipped  yellow. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Badfiefy  (Smith  and  Son).— B«flexed ; 
peach-pink,  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Stei)h4n  Ralli  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Ja- 
panese ;  ricn  golden  yellow,  petals  broad,  long  and 
drooping. 

Mrs.  T.  Denne  (Pitober  and  Manda). — Jopojieae  in- 
cnrved ;  broadf  Img  twisted  petals,  deep  pink,  tipped 
lighter. 

Mra.  Walter  Cutting  (Pitober  and  Handa).— Ja- 
panese incurved ;  soft  rose,  lined  white. 

ifaniin  (Henderson).— Snlphnr-yellow,  shading  to 
cream-white. 

Niveum  (Smith  and  Son).— JM>anese;  snow-white. 

}fi7n«fuch  (Spanlding).— -Japanese  reflexed;  style  of 
Avalonche,  colour  snow-white. 

Old  Homestead  (May).— Brood  petals,  white,  lemon 
centre. 

Parthmia  (Smith  and  Son).— Beflexed ;  white. 

Pearl  Beauty  (Pitcher  and  Honda).— Jifiaiiese  in- 
cnrved i  pearly  white. 

Polo  (Henderson).- A  onrions  variety,  long  petala 
with  crooked  ends  like  a  polo  stick. 

Portia  (May). — Inonrved ;  pink,  dwarf. 

Pre*.  Wm.  R.  Smith  (Hill).— A  pure  self  mnk. 

Primrose  Leapue  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Japanese; 
creamy  wlute  with  primrose  centre.  First-clasi  certt- 
fioataN.C.S. 

Redondo  (Smith  and  Son). — Wheeler  type  t  orange, 
reverse  gold, 

Robert  Melnn^  (Hill).— Colour  quite  as  bright  as 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Wheeler  both  in  scarlet  and  g(M ;  double 
globular  flower. 

Sans  Peur  (May).— Inenrred ;.  crimson  inside,  re- 
verse bufl. 

jSir  Edwin  Saunders  (Pitober  and  Honda). — Ja- 
panese incurved ;  oronge-bnff  or  terra-cotta. 

Stoneacre  Oem  (Spanlding).  —  Anemone  j  rich 
broDse  and  gold ;  lat«. 

Summit  (Mi^). — Pole  yellow,  deeper  in  centre. 

jSun  Ood  (Hendereon).— Broiftd  petals,  deep  yeUow, 
morked  bronse. 

Temptaiion  (Hoy).— Cream- white,  tinted  pink; 
late. 

The  Tiger  (Henderson).- Incnrved ;  old  gold  and 
deep  red. 

The  !IVtbune  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Japanese ;  long 
drooping  petals,  colour  soft  primrose. 

Truth  (May).— Twisted  petals,  deep  oohre- yellow. 

Turban  (Sponlding).  —  Japanese  reflexed;  long 
petals,  red-bronse,  reverse  gold. 

Valentine  (Spaulding).— Chinese  reflexed;  yellow, 
lower  petals  shoded  bronse. 

Walter  Hunnetoell  (Spanlding).— Japanese;  large 
blooms  with  broad  petals,  colour  DroDBe-]|ellow. 

Wang  (May). — Brood  petals,  clear  wMte. 

W.  a.  Newitt  (Hill),— Long  drooping  petals,  pure 
white. 

Wliite  Gem  (Msy).— Broad  petols,  cleor  white. 

Whiteetone  (Pitcner  ondMondo). — Reflexed ;  white. 

W.  J.  Palmer  (Pitcher  and  Handa). — Japanese 
reflexed ;  bright  buff-yellow. 

W.  N.  Budd  (HiU).- Pole  Uvender-pink,  long 
petals. 

Wyndmoor  (Spanlding). — Japonese;  large  Uooms, 
rich  dhestnnt-rea,  brighter  than  W.  W.  Coles. 

G,  Hakkan  Patnh. 


Tha  drought. — Bejond  local  latofalla,  often 
aa  deetmotive  in  their  volome  and  force  as  they 
an  zvfmhlDg,  than  hu  been  no  wiitdon  In  the 


naton  ot  the  weather  that  has  oontioiud  for  Miaa 
three  and  a  half  montbe,  aad  then  ta,  while  I  an 
writing,  no  proapaot  of  ohanga;  eo  far  bom  that 
beioK  the  case  the  heat  ia  Intenalfled.  How  mooh 
soch  s  eeaaon  a>  U  the  pieeent  compeli  na  to  xe* 
oogniee  the  Immmse  valne  of  water  m  gaidenii^. 
It  li  tme  that  otmunaoitlee  mnat  have  elaborate 
aystems  of  drainage,  ud  the  drains  most  be 
flashed  fnun  time  to  tim^  also  that  snoh  dxainage 
compels  mooh  ocdioacj  oso  water  that  seems  to 
be  warte.  But  that  so  far  as  ntiU^  ia  omoeBnad 
nearly  all  this  sewer  or  dr^nage  water  rans  to 
waste  there  can  be  no  donbt.  uind  that  coald  be 
occasionally  flooded  with  sewer  water  dniing  the 
present  dronght  should  be  productive  beyond  pro- 
oedent,  becanse  of  the  great  waaltii  of  snnshino, 
and  himj  an  those  looalltlea  whan  sewage  la 
BO  ntUieed.  We  poor  into  ttw  sea  enough  of  water, 
even  if  called  sewage,  to  moisten  abundantly 
hondreds  of  tbooeaods  of  aorea.  What  a  boom 
would  this  be  now  if  it  oonld  be  poured  amtwgst 
the  orchards  of  our  metropolitan  area,  or  amidst 
the  vegetable  crops  which  now  an  becoming  liter- 
ally valneleas  from  the  dronght.  Itwss  not  so  ma^ 
years  ago  whw  a  diy  qwll  of  weather  {cevaibd 
that  all  srats  of  si^geetionB  as  to  the  prorUon  of 
resOToin  for  water  storage  wen  made,  few  of 
which  wen  ever  acted  npon.  Only  a  reservoir  of 
enormooB  dimensions  oonld  satisfy  tat  one  month 
Uie  present  needs  of  a  farm  oi  500  acres,  bnt  a 
ston  of  moderate  dimenaiona  might  do  mnofa  to 
reiser  gardening  mon  sncoossfnl  than  it  can  be 
said  to  be  jut  at  preswit.  We  an  now  seeing  in 
all  dlreoti<ais  crops  fhfllng.  Hmdly  all  oar  estab- 
lished trees  and  ahrnbs  snlfor  UtOe,  hot  newly- 
planted  ones  do  much,  and  the  snrfiaoe  on^  mnst 
sow  be  extenninated.— A.  D. 


Flower  Garden. 

THE  BJQCK  GAKDEN. 
Waxib  nr  the  Rock  Gabdik.— V. 
(6)  Thb  Boo  Gakuxn. 

Aa  a  pond  should  naturally  ooonpy  the  lowest 
level  in  the  rook  garden,  ao  should  tlra  bcw 
bed  have  the  next  lowest  pontum.  Thoa^ 
we  may  have  pictoresque  rock  gardens  with- 
out either  a  pcmd  or  Dog  bed,  it  oannot  be 
demed  that  both  form  a  very  deainble  addi- 
tion. The  bog  bed  will  woable  ua  to  enliven 
the  aoene  with  a  number  of  charming  planta, 
which,  thoi:^  not  strictly  of  an  aquatic 
nature,  love,  neverthelees,  an  abondanoe  of 
moiston,  such  as  many  Ciypripediunu,  Primolas, 
Dodecatheons,  Pinguioulaa,  the  Bavarian  0«n- 
tian,  &0.  In  smidl  rock  gardens  containing 
neither  pon^  nor  streamlet,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  scarcity  of  water,  it  may  often  be  the  oaae 
that  the  compantively  small  quantity  of  water 
required  for  a  hog  bed  is  easily  obtained. 
SometimeB  even  a  bc^  bed  might  be  made, 
without  introducing  any  water  artiftciaUy,  by 
utilising  only  the  natural  snrtaoe  drainage  at 
the  surrounding  land,  but  as  thia  naturally 
would  be  fluctuating,  an  additional  aoaking 
would  be  required  at  least  oooaeionally.  In 
many  caaea  the  low  part  (tf  the  ground  whan 
the  bog  bed  ahonld  be  might  be  in  itaelf  of  a 
swampy  natun,  and  if  ao,  very  little  labonr 
will  be  required  to  turn  such  a  spot  into  a 
picturesque  bog  garden. 

Though  the  term  "bog  bed"  might  be  aog- 
geetive  of  a  formal  bed,  then  should  nally 
be  no  visible  hard-and-fast  outline  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  the  bog  bed  should  be  amalga- 
mated with  its  surroundings  in  such  a  way  aa 
to  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  discern  its 
real  abape  or  extent.  It  ia'Uot  at  all  neeea* 
lary  that  theriD!|ffi^c^ifef® 
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a  rock  gird  en,  but  we  might  hftva  a  number  | 
of  them,  and  in  different  positioDS  regarding 
light.  Many  of  the  moisture-loving  plants 
prefer  a  sunny  position,  while  others  delight  in 
shady  nooks,  and  the  requirements  of  the  plants 
to  bs  grown  mu^t  therefore  be  our  first  con- 
sideration. 

I  will  briefly  diaouu  the  merits  and  the 
practical  construction  of  three  different  kinds 
of  bog  bed%  viz. : — 

(1)  Bog  beds  without  cement. 

(2)  Cemeoted  bog  beds. 

(H)  Bog  beds  putly  cemented. 

(I)  Bog  Beds  Without  Cshent 

are  specially  to  bs  recommended  when  the 
water  supply  is  an  unlimited  one.  If  in  con- 
nection with  a  pond  fed  by  a  streamlet  or 
waterfall,  so  much  the  better.  The  overfiow 
water  of  the  pond  can  tlien  he  utilised  for 
feeding  the  b^  bed,  or  if  the  water  should 
only  be  running  oocasionally,  a  short  pipe 
fitted  with  a  regulating  tap  may  be  let  into 


the  side  of  the  pond  and  connected  with  the 
bog  bed.  This  arrangement  would  have  the 
advantage  of  enabling  ui  to  keep  the  water 
supply  under  perfect  control.  The  practical 
construction  of  such  a  bog  bed  is  simplicity 
itself.  All  that  is  necessary  would  be  to  dig  a 
pit  of  the  desired  size  about  18  inches  deep, 
spreading  at  the  bottom  a  layer  of  porous 
stones,  brickbats  and  a  little  charcoal,  and 
covering  the  same  with  solid  pieces  of  peat 
Peaty  soil,  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould, 
Sphagnum  Moss,  sand  and  broken  stone,  is 
then  added  till  the  pit  is  filled  up.  A  few 
larger  stones  are  then  placed  judiciously,  partly 
with  a  view  to  effect  and  partly  to  give  shade 
or  shelter  to  the  plants  to  be  grown  by  their 
side.  If  the  ground  is  a  heavy  clay,  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  must  be  drained  to  prevent 
the  water  becoming  stsgaant ;  but  if  the  land 
is  of  a  moderately  porous  nature,  the  water 
might  be  allowed  to  soak  away  naturally 
through  the  aides  and  bottom  of  the  bed  thus 

Erepared,  and  the  influx  of  water  may  be  regu- 
hted  according  to  the  faoility  of  drainage. 

(2)  Thb  Cbhbntbd  Boo  Bed. 
Though  at  first  involving  a  little  more  ex- 
pense, Uiis  kind  of  bed  will  be  found  of  great 


advantage  in  rock  gardens  on  a  small  scale, 
where  the  supply  of  water  would  be  obtainable 
only  through  a  small  pipe.  The  cemented  bog 
bed  is  best  described  as  an  irregular  underground 
pond  made  of  cement  concrete  and  filled  with 
soil  as  well  as  with  water.  A  depth  of  about 
12  inches  to  16  inches  should  be  quite  suflicieut. 
Besides  beioe:  fitted  with  a  supply  pipe  and  tap, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  (though 
hidden  from  view),  it  should  have  an  overflow 
and  an  outltt  pipe  fitted  with  another  tap  for 
completely  emptying  the  whole  at  will.  If  the 
bed  is  of  large  dimensions  it  would  be  well  to 
arrange  for  stepping  stones  here  and  there  to 
ensure  easy  access  to  the  plants.  Theee  stepping 
stones  must  be  fixed  od  a  solid  foundation,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  rest 
directly  on  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  When 
space  is  limited  I  often  use  for  this  purpose 
thin  flat  stones  elevated  aid  supported  at  each 
end  by  a  miniature  pillar  of  bricks  and  cement, 
thus  forming  a  little  bridge,  as  it  were,  and  ad- 
mitting of  the  space  between  the  little  pillars  and 
benea&  the  stones  being  filled  with  the  proper 


soiL  The  filling  in  of  a  bog  bed  constracted  on 
this  plan  would  otherwise  be  the  same  as  the 
kind  previously  described.  That  every  trace  of 
cement-work  would  be  hidden  by  soU,  stones, 
or  plants  goes  without  saying.  One  great  ad- 
vantage in  this  bed  is  that  the  water  supply  and 
drainage  can  be  regulated  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner by  the  mere  turning  of  a  tap.  During  a  wet 
winter  season  the  bed  could  be  easily  drained 
quite  dry  if  that  should  be  desirable  for  the 
plants. 

(3)  Thb  Partly  Cemented  Bog  Bed. 

This  is  a  form  which  I  have  used  with  great 
success  when  constrooting  rock  gardens.  The 
advantage  I  claim  for  it  consists  in  the  facility 
it  affords  for  providing  a  graduated  moisture, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  grow  plants  re- 
quiring different  degrees  of  humidity  in  the 
same  bed.  My  plan  of  procedure  is  as  follows : 
First  of  all  a  bog  bed  is  constructed  after  the 
manner  described  above  under  the  heading  of 
"  Bog  Beds  without  Cement,''  but  instaMl  of 
having  the  sides  more  or  less  upright  they 
are  kept  gently  sloping.  A  winding  trench  ia 
then  excavated  through  this  bed  and  secured 
with  cement  concrete  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  stream- 


lets. This  water-tight  trench  need  not  be 
more  than  a  foot  wide  and  6  inches  or  8  inches 
deep  when  completed.  The  cemented  sides 
should  be  level,  so  that  when  filled  the  water 
would  flow  evenly  over  the  sides  and  into  the 
not  cemented  parts  of  the  bed,  producing 
different  degrees  of  moisture  between  the  deep 
portions  and  the  sloping  sides,  from  which  the 
water  would  drain  away  naturally.  Before  the 
water  is  admitted  the  trench  is  fillei  with 
loose  stones  and  brickbats,  and  is  then  bridged 
over  with  large  pieces  of  peat  and  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  suitable  soil.  It  is  then 
levelled  so  as  to  show  no  visible  distinction 
from  the  rest  of  the  bed.  As  soon  as  the  trench 
is  filled  with  water,  however,  the  latter  will 
rise  by  capillary  attraction  not  only  through 
the  pieces  of  peat,  but  also  the  soil  above  it, 
showing  even  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  the 
course  of  the  water-trench  beneath.  But  if 
the  soil  is  filled  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
rising  water  cannot  be  seen  on  the  surface,  it 
would  be  well  to  mark  the  course  of  this 
underground  trench  with  a  few  sticks  project- 
ing through  the  soil,  to  guide  us  when  plant- 
ing and  enabling  us  to  put  all  plants  requiring 
an  extra  degree  of  moisture  directly  over  the 
water-trench  where  the  roots  could  help  them- 
selves to  the  liquid  below  just  as  they  please. 
If  this  trench  is  fitted  with  a  plug  and  waste 
pipe  (directed  into  another  part  of  the  bed) 
so  that  all  the  water  can  be  emptied  occasion- 
ally, stagnancy  will  be  prevented  and  the  plants 
are  sure  to  fioorish.  The  engraving  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  a  bog  garden. 

In  concluding  my  essay  on  water  in  the  rock 
garden,  I  may  mention  another  method  in  the 
application  of  water,  vis.,  for  moisture-loving 
pluita  growing  on  a  steep  slope  where  the 
forms  of  bog  bed  just  described  would  be  im- 
possible. In  such  a  case  an  ordinary  lead  pipe 
a  few  inches  underground  and  perforated  at 
intervals  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful,  and 
may  be  regulated  so  as  to  supply  a  very  small, 
but  constant  stream  trickling  slowly  over  rocks 
and  soil  throughout  the  summer  months. 

Exeter.  F.  W.  Mbyek. 

(To  be  eentiniud.) 


Pentatemon  spectabilla  [0.  Son  per). —This 
was  iotrodaced  by  the  Messra.  I<ow,  of  Clapton,  maoy 
jeara  Mgo  from  Meikoo.  The  plant  grows  between 
18  incfaea  and  2  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
^r^ish  violet  shade,  borne  in  b.-anohing  ps.[iiclei. — 

Old  pUnta  with  iLew  names.— Lychnis  fios 
CDoali  pleniasima  semperflorens  was  sect  oat 
last  ^ear  by  a  Continental  grower  as  a  start- 
ling novelty,  bat  we  cannot  see  any  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  old  Lyohnia  f.  c.  plena.  80  many 
old  plants  are  now  being  sent  oat  under  new 
names  at  high  prices,  that  it  is  time  one  or  other 
of  oar  societies  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  en- 
deavoured to  pat  a  stop  to  such  practices.  Apart 
from  the  expense,  it  is  very  annoying  after  grow- 
ing a  plant  for  several  seasons  to  find  that  the 
extra  lime  and  care  have  been  expended  on  some- 
thing already  in  stock  or,  may  be,  discarded.  If 
plant  bayers  would  refnse  to  notice  a  novelty  antlt 
it  bad  been  "Hall  marked"  this  trouble  would 
soon  vanish.— W.  Clibran  and  Sou,  AUrineham. 

Omitliogalum  pyramidale.  —  Mrs.  Earle 
writes  from  the  Woodlands,  Cobham  :  "  It  may  in- 
terest yott  to  hear  how  I  cultivate  iu'  a  very  hot 
dry  sandy  soil  the  Orn{tb{^a]um  pyr&mldale  figured 
la  The  Gabden  of  April  23,  1892,  and  which  ia 
so  very  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  probably  because 
It  degenerates,  as  it  did  with  me  if  left  alone, 
and  then  it  seems  hardly  worth  growing.  If  fine 
spikes  are  thrown  up,  tbis  is  a  most  satisfactory 
fiower,  as  it  travels  well  and  every  bad  comes  oat 
in  water  just  as  well  as  it  left  growing — a  very 
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uflefol  baUt.  I  take  op  the  bulbs  aboat  the  and  of 
Jane,  pick  out  all  large  ones  and  diy  tbem  well  in 
a  box.  The  smaller  ones  are  planted  in  rather  a 
■hady  flitoation  to  grow  on  tor  another  year. 
The  lante  bnlbs  are  replanted  in  beda  where  they 
are  to  flower  in  very  ilch  soil  and  mnlohed  ag^ 
in  ipriog  when  they  b^n  to  come  tfarongb,  and 
kept  well  watered  in  dry  weather.  The  aiae  of  the 
fl<nrer-fplkes  makes  the  trouble  qolte  worth  whUe. 
Whether  in  strong  moist  Mile  It  wonKt  reqidze  this 
attention  I  cannot  aty." 

Pantatomon  ImmiUa  (ff.  Ayw).— Tbli  is  a 
perfect  gem.  The  flower  is  particularly  pleasing,  the 
plender  tube  being  white,  tinged  with  a  shade  of 
lilao,  and  the  spreading  limb  bright  bine.  This 
plant  comes  from  the  Rocky  Monnt^ns,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Back- 
house,  of  York,  many  years  ago.  The  sender  says 
his  plants  are  some  9  inches  or  10  inches  high,  bnt 
we  aza  t<^that  In  a  wild  state  it  is  no  nnoommon 
ooonnenoe  to  see  it  a  foot  or  more  high.  It  is  a 
■nperb  plant  for  the  rook  garden. — ^W.  H,  G. 

IiUinm  elegani  in  ▼ariety.— The  forms  of 
this  Lily  are  worth  a  note,  as  they  are  in  foil 
bloom,  and,  grouped  with  quite  dwarf  shrubs,  the 
flowers  are  eflective.  Bat  they  are  asernl  also  for 
pots,  and  the  dwarfer  kinds  are  especially  suitable 
for  this  treatment.  This  note  is  prompted  by 
a  collection  we  noticed  the  other  day  in  bloom  — 
some  in  pots,  others  in  the  open.  L.  el^ns  is 
often  called  L.  Tbonbei^iaDum,  and  its  diversity  of 
habit,  Bl£0  variability  in  the  o<doura  of  the  flowers, 
iBoiease  its  interest.  There  is  a  lu^ge  number  of 
varieties,  and  one  of  the  best  is  oalled  alataoenm, 
which  does  not  grow  more  than  1  foot  in  height, 
the  flowers  large  and  delicate  apricot  in  colonr 
spotted  with  black.  This  is  a  good  kind  for  grow- 
ing in  pota,  and  also  worthy  of  mention  is  Frinoe 
Oraage,  the  flowers  of  which  are  more  of  an 
naage  ahade.  Thaae  dmrf  varieties  when  planted 
■mo^^  low  ahmbs  make  a  atrlkiDg  piotore,  the 
flowers  standing  oat  in  b(dd  oontrast  against  the 
leafage.  A  pleasing  amuigeBDmit  may  be  thus 
made  and  at  little  expense.  There  are  many  beds 
of  shrubs  which  present  a  monotonoos  aspect 
through  a  want  of  colour.  The  beds  want  brighten- 
ing, and  thia  ia  gained  t^anohLlliea  aa  the  forms  of 
Ii.  et^fans.  Armeniacam  Is  late  in  bloom,  the 
plant  growing  about  18  inches  In  height,  the 
flowers  rich  orange-red  in  colour.  Very  dwarf  is 
bicolor,  the  flowers  apricot  shot  with  scarlet,  and 
then  one  may  select  such  a  variety  as  Van  Honttei, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  crimson.  There  are  many 
other  handsome  kinds,  quite  a  list,  and  all  very 
distinct  from  each  other.  Besides  planting  these 
dwarf  LiUea  in  beda  fllled  with  sbroba,  they  tnay 
be  used  to  lighten  the  margin  of  the  ahmbbary  or 
in  tiie  rockery.  Gronpa  of  tbem  in  the  border  are 
also  ot  value.  This  type  of  Lily  Is  grown  sparingly 
in  giudens.  It  is  not  often  one  sees  the  many  very 
dwarf  varieties  of  bright  distinct  coloor  such  as 
those  mentioned.  When  in  pots  they  are  useful  as 
a  margin  to  groapa  or  for  the  greenhonsa; 

A  note  on  Oamnannlaa.— Those  who  care  for : 
this  beantiful  family  ot  plants  will  flnd  a  large 
number  of  species  and  varieties  In  bloom  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew.  A  very  cbarmiiig  picture  is  pro- 
duced by  masMS  of  the  Uttie  pale  blue-flowered 
0.  pnsllla  againat  Ubaa-  covered  stonea.  Tbie  Bell- 
flower  haa  quite  establlahed  itatif  in  a  ahady,  moist 
comer,  where  the  creeping  Balearic  Sandwort  and 
batdy  Ferns  luxuriate.  Springing  out  from  be- 
tween the  stones  the  ooltoiiea  of  pale  blue  flowers 
have  a  great  charm.  The  deep  bine  C.  pnlla  is 
also  succeeding  veil,  and  this  species  la  exquisite 
in  a  lam  shaltow  pan.  It  aaed  to  be  grown  thus 
in  the  Chiswick  Oardena  and  waa  always  admired. 
C.  garganica  blrsuta,  C.  persicifolta,  C.  ezclsa,  a 
bre^  of  feathery  leafage,  relieved  by  light  blue 
flowers,  C.  Portenschlagiana,  and  many  others  are 
ot  note,  few  plants  are  more  charming  on  the 
rockery  than  these  Campanulas,  and  tbey  look 
well  sending  their  flower-laden  shoots  over  the 
surface  of  Sie  straiea,  or  hanging  down  from  a 
ledge.  In  light  sdl  and  moderately  open  poaltion 
they  Bucoeed  weU.  InanfBdaiit  oae  la  made  of  the 
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great  and  dlveralfled  family  of  Campaaulaa  for  tb» 

garden,  and  such  Idnds  as  C.  finguls  and  C.  gar- 
ganica are  excellent  for  filling  baskets  suspended 
in  the  window.  One  sees  them  oftoi  ia  cottage 
windows  Uooming  with  great  freedoau 


HABDT  PLANTS  AND  ALPINES  AT  THE 

TBUPLE  SHOW. 

Of  courae,  as  In  every  thing,  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  at  this 
great  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  ihe 
quantity,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  says,  "Cspparisons  are 
oderons,"  andit  seems  somewhat  invidious  perhaps 
to  oompare  this  show  with  Its  predeceasora ;  but, 
aa  fte  aa  my  judgment  goes,  there  were  pc^ts  of 
Inferiority,  for  although  there  waa  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  Orchids,  the  grand  specimens  which  attracted 
everybody's  notice  last  year  were  absent,  while  the 
pot  Roses  were  decidedly  inferior.  This  waa  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  extraordinary  weather  we  have 
had  during  the  last  two  months ;  bnt  of  Ita  supe- 
riority in  one  class  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  The  large  collections  of  hardy  and  her- 
baceous and  al^ne  plants  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  an  exhibition  in  themselves.  It  is  a 
far  cry  to  Aberdeen,  bnt  from  thence  Messrs.  Cocker 
and  Son  sent  an  admirable  collection,  while  from 
the  fit!  south  (Christchurch,  in  Hampabire)  Mr. 
Prichard  brought  a  fine  collection.  Then  there 
were  others  from  BaokhouEe,  of  York ;  Milmead 
Hardy  Plant  Narsery,  of  Guildford ;  Barr  and  Son, 
from  Thames  Dltton  ;  Ware,  from  Tottenham  ;  Paul 
and  Son,  from  Cheshant  \  Harkness,  from  Bedale, 
ka.  Two  questions  force  themselves  upon  one's 
oonaideraticQ :  flrstly,  are  these  very  large  coUeo- 
tions,  in  which  sometimes  tiie  same  plant  la  re- 
peated half-a-dosen  tiniea  orer,  dealnue?  To  me 
they  aaem  to  be  oonfusing,  Wluit  amatenra  want  la 
the  (^>portnnity  of  seeing-  In  good  condition  the 
plants  which  they  wish  to  add  to  their  oolleetions, 
and  one's  bead  gets  confused  by  Uie  numerous 
specimens  of  the  same  plants  when  one  good 
one  would  have  been  suffltdent;  but,  secondly — 
and  arising  out  ot  this  is  the  question  which  has 
recently  bem  mooted  in  these  otdnmns,  viz.,wbether 
beauty  ot  arrangement  gives  the  exhibitor  an  ad- 
vantage over  another  who  la  indifferent  in  this 
matter— can  anyone  after  seeing  the  exhibits 
of  Mean's.  Backhouse,  of  York,  and  the  Milmead 
Plant  Nursen  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject  f  In 
comparing  Messrs.  Backhouse's  with  theirs  of  last 
yewr,  I  think  there  was  a  falling  off,  probably 
owii^  to  many  of  tbe  plants  utilised  then  being 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  eatfy  aeaaon,  past. 
I  think,  too,  the  Firs  which  were  placed  behind  it 
were  a  mistake.  It  would  have  been  much  better 
if  a  few  larger  pieces  of  rock  had  taken  their 
place.  On  the  other  band,  theOnildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  Ca  certainly  advanced  in  tastefulnesa  ot 
azxangeraent  on  tiuAr  former  exhtUts ;  while  in 
many  of  HbB  other  exhlUta,  the  crowding  together 
of  the  blooma  and  plants  oonsiderably  detracted 
from  their  interest. 

It  would  be  almost  tmposaible,  and  certainly 
wearisome  to  your  readers,  to  enumerate  the 
various  subjects  exhibited  in  all  the  collecUocs. 
It  must  be  borne  In  mind,  too,  that  all  these  were 
from  growers  for  sale ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  members  of  the  council— Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Baron  Sdirceder,  Mr.  Crowley  and  Mr.  Hey- 
wood — this  cbaraoteristio  marked  the  whole  show, 
which  was  essentially  a  trade  show.  Taking,  then, 
the  two  principal  exhibits  of  alpines,  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Son  had  in  their  collection  Lithos- 
permum  gramialfolinm,  Grass-Uke  foliage,  with 
Inigfat  blue,  bell-ahaped  flowers  on  stems  4  Inches 
to  6  inches  high ;  Saxifraga  McNablana,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  tbe  tiibe,  with  white 
flowers  delicately  pencilled ;  Primula  sikkimenUs, 
bright  yellow ;  Aquilegia  alplna,  blue  and  white, 
the  dwarfest  and  best  of  this  pretty  genns;  An- 
therioum  Ullastrom  gbianteum,  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered dwarf  enough  for  a  rockery;  Daphne 
Cneomm,  a  dwarf  and  fragrant  D^)hne,  rosy  pink, 


delightfully  seated;  Ontrcpis  pyrenaioa;  Ar- 
meiia  caespitosa,  a  rare  upine  gem,  very  minute 
dwarf  foliage,  with  large  showy  heads  of  deli- 
cate rose  flowers  on  stalks  about  2  inches  high. 
Another  very  dwarf  and  beantiful  alpine  is  Silene 
aoaulls  with  its  Moas-like  foliage,  wicfa  bright  pink, 
rose,  ae  crimson  flowers;  it  is,  however,  one  of 
those  plants  which  puzzle  many  of  us.  ^ene 
pusilla  with  white  flowers;  Achillea  mpeatria, 
very  dwarf  and  pnttj  species ;  Atalea  roeaefiora,  a 
dwarf  shrubby  habit,  with  double  soft  it»y  salmon- 
coloured  flowers;  Cypripedium  acanle,  a  North 
American  Lady's  SlI;^ ;  Cypripedium  Caluolus. 
one  of  onr  native  Orchids,  and  not  very  eanr  to 
manage;  Dlanthns  oegleotua,  a [nreUy  al[^e?ink 
about  which  there  ia  aome  di^te,  and  I  boHAve 
M.  HenH  Cwrevon,  of  Geneva,  aaserta  that/the 
true  negleotus  has  not  jet  been  introdnoed  to 
England.  However  that  may  be,  one  gets  very 
different  plants  from  different  growers.  Dianthna 
alpinns  is  one  of  tbe  most  charming  rock  plants 
we  have,  ita  dwarf,  close  foliage  completely  covered 
with  large  roqr  plak  flowers  from  1^  inches  to  2 
inobes  in  diameter ;  Bazifragalantoecana  snperba, 
a  fine  plant  much  superior  to  the  tipe,  with  long 
panicles  of  white  flowers ;  Aster  alpinus  albna,  a 
dwarf  and  pleasing  variety  of  tbe  alpine  Aster ; 
Ramondlapyreoaica,  very  beautiful,  bnt  tbe  plant 
was  a  little  past  its  best ;  tbe  white  variety  forms 
a  pleasing  contrast ;  Campanula  garganica  alba, 
auitable  plant  for  running  over  atones  and  rock- 
work  ; Myoaotis  alpestria,aawarf  variety  of  For-get- 
me-not.  Unfortunately,  It  ia  dMcult  to  keep  thia 
and  other  dwarf  Forget-me-nots  true  in  character 
when  brought  into  coltivatlon,  as  they  become 
more  rampant  and  lose  their  dwarfness.  Gentiana 
vema. — This  lovely  alpine  wa*  shown  in  good  con- 
dition notwithstanding  the  forward  character  of 
the  seaatm ;  with  me  in  the  south  it  would  have 
been  out  of  flower  long  ago.  OenUana  bavarica, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  a  little 
deeper  in  colonr.  dense  in  foliage,  and  flowera 
somewat  later.  And  last,  but  not  least  In  beauty, 
thongb  perhaps  least  in  size,  is  that  orux  of  all 
growers  of  alpine  plants,  Eritrlchlom  nacum, 
smallest  ot  alt  the  Botage-WOTts,  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  sky-blue,  not  naltke  the  alpine  Forget* 
me-not,  bnt  larger.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  Ugh 
Alps,  and  is  one  of  those  plants  which  do  not  seem 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  lower  localities.  I 
have  never  seen  it  successfnlly  grown  by  any  ama- 
teur after  its  first  year  of  intcoduoUon,  and  very 
few  growers  for  sale  seem  to  oare  to  venture  on 
the  risk  of  growing  it. 

In  the  collection  from  the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  were  Atragene  alpina,  Androsaoe  glaoialls, 
a  beautlfnl  member  of  this  charming  ftl  pine  family 
—a  synonym  of  A.  alpina,  purplish  rose-ccloored 
fiower  and  dwarf  in  habit ;  Ramondia  pyrenaica 
alba,  Saxifraga  longifolla  vera— the  queen  of  all 
Saxifrages,  and  these  fine  plants  are  specimens  of 
the  grandest  stock  of  them  that  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
Pinguicula  grandiflora,  the  great  Irish  Butterwort, 
most  lovely  blue  flower,  but  being  essentially  a  bog 
plant,  most  of  us  find  It  very  difficult  to  manage  ; 
Goapballum  leontopodium,  the  celebrated  E^el- 
weias  of  the  Alps,  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
seem  to  accommodate  themselves  fairly  well  to 
lower  altitudes,  and  most  visitra-s  who  come  to  onr 
gardens  are  very  much  astonished  at  seeing  it  grow 
so  wdl;  Veronica  glanoa  coernlea,  a  bright  sky- 
blue  member  of  this  veiy  nnmerona  family ;  Ane- 
mone alpina,  a  member  of  the  family  rarely  seen 
in  gardens,  sometimes  tinted  with  blue  externally ; 
Dianthns  soperbna,  Sempervivum  Fowelli,  Cypri- 
pedium spectahile,  Silene  alpestris,  very  pretty 
snow-white  Campion,  Diantbus  cmentup,  very 
bright  flowery  red ;  Heuchara  sangnlnea  splendena, 
a  very  fine  variety  of  this  North  American  plsnt. 
Close  to  these  waa  a  fine  plant  of  Primula  BeidI, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  certainly  the  moat 
fragrant,  of  its  tribe.  This  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Weybridge. 

I  had  intended  to  hare  added  to  these  observa- 
tions some  on  herbaceous  plants,  but  as  I  have 
orkly  alluded  to  alpines,  acd  my  remarks  have  run 
out  to  a  auflkdent  length,  I  should  prefer  glviiw 
them  another  time.  Deha. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Border  CABNA.TioNa.  —  These  are  bo  rapidly 
growing  in  favoar  for  all  gardens,  whether  large  or 
amall,  that  no  apology  Is  needed  for  devoting  a 
lengthy  flower  note  to  them  at  this  particniar 
BeaaoD,  especially  as  tliera  will  always  be  a  nomber 
of  people  ]Dst  starting  their  coltnre  to  whom  a  few 
hints  may  prove  acceptable.  If  one  were  asked  to 
name  the  moat  important  factors  for  secariag  tho- 
roughly good  plants  and  plenty  of  flower,  the  an- 
swer woold  probably  be,  early  and  careful  layering 
and  dosa  attention  to  the  layers,  early  planting  and 
snitable  soiL  By  thoroughly  good  plants,  I  mean 
those  with  plenty  of  good  healthy  grass  and  throw- 
ing six,  seven,  and  eight  good  stout  flower-stalks, 
not  poor  wealily  staff,  weakly  in  habit,  with  a  few 
bits  of  yellow-lookiog  grass  that  will  never  furnish 
good  layers  and  with  perhaps  one  little  shrivelled 
flower-stalk.  It  Is  hardly  worth  growing  border 
Carnations  if  better  results  than  this  oannot  be 
obtained.  The  wonderful  difference  in  the  con- 
stitution of  different  varieties  has  been  previously 
noted,  and  only  those  should  be  grown  that  can 
be  classed  A  1  tu  this  respect.  Very  early  layering 
will  be  possible  this  year,  and  the  earlier  the 
l>etter ;  there  is  nothing  like  plenty  of  time  to  secure 
abundance  of  roots.  Very  much  extra  soil  round 
the  plants  is  not  to  be  recommended,  for  high 
moands  dry  out  quickly,  and  the  formation  of  a  mass 
of  roots  is  delayed  if  the  late  snmmer  prove  hot 
and  dry,  and  much  artificial  watering  is  required. 
If  the  present  drought  oontinnes,  I  should  recom- 
mend easing  up  the  soil  gently  round  the  plants 
with  a  fork,  afterwards  breaking  it  down  and  giving 
a  good  soaking  of  water.  Two  inches  of  fresh 
soil  on  the  top  of  this  will  be  all  that  will 
be  necessary.  This  may  consist  of  one  part 
sandy  loam  and  two  parts  of  le%f  soil,  with 
a  liberal  dose  of  red  sand  added.  Instructions 
should  be  given  not  to  cut  deeper  than  is  ab«o- 
Intely  necessary  and  to  peg  firmly.  From  the  time 
the  operation  Is  performed  the  soil  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  diy,  but  receive  a  good  soaking 
every  night  if  the  state  of  the  veatber  necessi- 
tates this.  I  plant  out  at  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  begliming  of  October,  the  beds  being  deeply 
forked  and  well  broken  up,  receiving  as  manure  a 
liberal  dressing  of  horse  droppings.  The  Carna- 
tion beds  will  be  in  another  week  me  best  thing  in 
the  flower  garden.  The  plants,  taking  them  all 
roand,  will  average  seven  bloom-stalks  each,  I 
am  inolined  to  think  we  shall  have  a  brave  show. 
The  natural  soil  most  suitable  for  these  plants  is 
nodoubtedly  a  sandy  loam,  and  if  this  is  not  to 
band  naturally,  the  beds  for  their  reception  should 
be  stiffened  or  lightened  as  the  oironmstances  of 
the  case  require. 

Viiletfl  for  antnmn  lifting  that  were  planted  on 
a  doe  south  or  south-east  border  will  want  careful 
watching  and  an  extra  amount  of  attention 
this  year.  A  good  surface  mulching  and  an 
occasional  soaking  of  water  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  good  plants  will  be 
secured  this  season  without  a  little  help  of  this 
description.  Red  spider  where  locally  trouble- 
some U  almost  sure  to  be  to  the  f<»re,  for  it  has  a 
decided  liking  for  Violet  foliage,  and  whcm  this  is 
close  on  the  ground  the  pest  is  not  easily  dis- 
lodged. The  best  plan  is  to  encourage  growth  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  give  the  plants  a  good 
dipping  in  some  insecticide  when  they  are  lifted. 
Early  flowering  of  annuals  spring-sown  in  the  open 
ground  is  not  likely  to  be  seonred  this  season. 
Looking  through  becu  of  Mignonette  sown  between 
Roses  and  annnals  in  outlying  spots  in  the  plea- 
sure ground,  or  on  slip  border  for  catting,  I  find 
seeds  as  a  rule  are  only  just  (June  12)  coming 
through.  The  floral  display  in  this  direction  will  be 
late  and  brief.  Many  herbaceous  things,  on  the 
contrary,  were  in  flower,  and  are  over  mat^  earlier 
than  u^ual,  and  bo.'ders  of  the  same  will  want 
running  through  to  remove  dead  flowers  and  flower- 
stalks,  and  to  stake  anything  teqolriog  support. 
The  golden  rule  in  this  matter  is  not  to  stake  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  for  the 
present  season,  with  no  rough  winds  or  heavy 
rains  to  knock  the  things  a^nt,  we  are  able  to 
chronicle  a  minimum  of  staking.  I  have  alw^s, 


for  instance,  had  to  give  a  little  support  to  sooh 
things  as  Sfdraea  fiUpenduLa  fl.-pl.  and  the  double 
PM^-leaved  Campanula,  but  this  year  the  fiower- 
stalks  are  standing  up  quite  Independent  of  stake 
or  tie.  We  are  likely  to  have  a  long  8tarw(»t 
season.  A.  amellns  bessarablcus  was  out  the  first 
week  in  Jane ;  aorls  will  soon  follow,  and  several 
varieties  of  the  Novi-Belgii  section  are  developing 
their  bnds  rapidly.  I  should  like  to  caution  any 
readers  who  {contemplate  naturalising  Starworts 
in  any  outlying  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground  where 
rabbits  are  troublesome,  that  these  misohievous 
animals  are  very  partial  to  the  young  foliage,  and 
will  nibble  it  off  quite  to  the  ground  level.  There 
are  not,  unfortunately,  many  things  they  will 
not  attack  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year- 
Rhododendrons  among  shrahs  and  Daifo^ls  in 
flowen  Iwing  two  exceptions.  I  have  never  known 
them  meddle  with  either  the  flowen  or  leaves  of 
Daffodils.  There  must  be  something  in  the  "  flower 
of  spring  "  to  which  they  have  a  strong  objection. 

Claremont.  B.  Bubbbll. 


THE  DELPHINIUM. 

Despite  the  drought,  Delphiniatna  are  blooming 
very  finely  indeed  this  season  in  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  not  too  light.  I  have  a  line  of  seed- 
lings in  a  border  of  somewhat  heavy  loam  with  a 
low  concrete  wall  behind  the  plante.  This  wall, 
shading  the  roots  from  the  nun  during  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  day,  keeps  the  soil  about  tlwm 
cool,  and.  though  the  pluits  have  occnpied  this 
position  for  some  years,  it  is  remarkable 
what  a  strong  growth  is  made  and  what  superb 
spikes  of  bloom  are  put  forth.  A  little  rich  soil 
placed  upon  the  surnwie  in  early  spring  is  found 
very  OBeful  in  assisting  the  plants  to  grow 
strongly.  A  neighbour  of  mine  who  prides 
himself  upon  his  Delphiniums  finds  it  mvan- 
tagoouB  to  dust  a  little  soot  npon  the  surface 
about  the  roots  as  the  growth  becomes  strong, 
as  in  addition  to  its  being  a  valuable  fertiliser, 
slugs  and  that  class  of  vermin  are  kept  from 
being  troublesome.  He  makes  a  point  of  cut- 
ting away  the  flowering  spikes  as  soon  as  th^ 
have  become  shabby,  and  by  giving  the  plante 
two  or  three  doses  (»  liquid  manure  they  are  in- 
duced to  throw  up  secondary  growths  which 
bloom  later  in  the  seascm.  The  Dakihininm 
seeds  very  freely,  and  as  a  single  spike 
will  produce  a  great  quantity,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  amount  of  exhaustion  comes  to  the 
plants  if  they  mature  the  whole  of  the  seed  th^y 
produce. 

There  are  no  handsomer  border  flowers  than 
the  Delphiniums,  and  though  blue  is  the  pre- 
vailing  hue  of  colour,  yet  the  shadM  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  and  there  are  other  tints  in  parts 
of  the  flowers.  We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Kel- 
way  and  Son,  of  Langport,  for  what  they  have 
done  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  this 
noble  perennial,  as  year  after  year  they  bring 
to  London  collections  of  spikes  of  their  own 
seedlings  so  fine  in  development  that  they  com- 
mand admiratitm.  The  spenes  and  their  varie- 
ties which  so  charmed  ua  of  cAA.  have  had  to  give 
place  to  the  newer  forms  with  their  larger  flowers 
and  pleasing  combinations  of  colour.  And  yet 
the  old  Uive  blue  D.  formoaum,  with  well- 
formed,  shell-like,  dark  bright  blue  flowers  with 
white  centres  can  still  hold  its  own,  and  it  is 
also  useful,  apart  from  its  beauty,  for  making  a 
foreground  to  taller  growing  varieties  because 
of  its  dwarf  growtli.  Only  recently  I  saw  in  a 
cottage  garden  in  Essex  a  large  dump  that  had 
probably  occupied  the  same  position  for  years. 
Roses,  Pinks,  and  such  things  were  but  poor 
objects  owing  to  the  drought,  but  the  Delphinium 
shone  with  a  lustre  peculiarly  its  own  despite 
its  sornrandings. 


The  Delphinium,  to  be  seen  in  its  best  cha- 
racter, must  be  liberally  cultivated.  It  is 
found  to  flourish  in  a  rich  deep  mellow  loam, 
and  when  left  ^one  for  a  few  yean  very  strong 
shoots  are  made,  and  they,  if  helped  by 
mulchings  of  good  manure  in  autumn  and 
spring,  bloom  with  great  freedom.  The  Del- 
phinium is  frequen^r  grown  for  exhibition, 
aiul  it  is  the  practice  with  some  to  lift 
the  plants  every  two  or  three  years,  ma- 
nuring Uie  ground  and  replanting.  This 
produces  a  strong  growth  and  large  and  hand- 
some spikes  of  fine  colour,  though  some  of  the 
handsomest  bunches  of  Delphiniums  set  up  for 
show  purposes  have  been  composed  of  lateral 
spikes  when  at  their  best.  In  a  time  of 
drought,  mulching  and  watering  are  highly 
beneficial.  It  is  the  custom  to  increase  fine 
varieties  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  in  order 
to  get  the  material  out  of  which  t»  make  onb< 
tings,  the  flower-spike  should  be  cut  away,  this 
promoting  growths  from  the  ground.  By  re- 
moving these  with  csre,  each  having  an  appro- 
priate heel,  and  placing  them  ungly  in  pots  of 
fine  soil,  keeping  them  close  for  a  time  in  a 
cold  frame  and  occasionally  sprinkling  over- 
head, the  cuttings  soon  make  roots.  When 
rooted,  they  can'  be  planted  out  in  a  prepared 
bed,  or  if  extra  strong  plants  are  required, 
they  can  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots  and  so 
grown  on  into  size.  Seedlings  can  also  be 
raised  by  taking  seeds  from  a  few  of  the  best 
varieties  and  sowing  them  as  soon  as  ripe  in 
boxes  filled  with  a  sandy  compost  Perhaps  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  seeds  to  ger- 
minate deters  many  from  i^tempting  to  raise 
seedlings,  as  the  seeds  will  sometimes  remain  in 
Che  soil  a  whole  year  before  th^start  into  grow  tfa. 
The  pans  or  boxes  in  which  the  seeds  are 
sown  shoald  be  plaoed  in  a  cold  frame  and  the 
surface  of  tibe  sod  kept  moist  as  required,  and 
when  the  plants  have  grown  large  enough  to 
bear  it,  they  should  be  transfecred  to  a  bed  in 
tiie  opm  to  grow  on  into  blooming  size. 

R.  D. 


Frag^ronce  of  Peeonies. — It  Is  not  customary 
to  class  the  herbaceous  Faeony  among  sweet- 
scented  fiowen,  but  many  of  the  varieties  are  very 
much  mora  fragrant  than  some  Roses  and  Carna- 
tions. Some  are  quite  delicately  perfumed,  ud  It 
is  onrious  that  some  of  them  almost  exactly  mimic 
the  queen  of  flowen  In  this  respect.  I  gathered 
lately  a  bloom  from  a  light  pink  variety,  ttie  name 
of  which  I  did  not  know,  and  the  odour  was  so 
much  like  that  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  that  with 
closed  eyes  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  the 
difference.  I  think  it  doubtful  If  tbe  fragrance  of 
this  extremely  showy  and  very  hardy  pldttt  is  gene- 
rally appreciated.  Fansies  give  out  a  refreshing 
odour,  which  is  most  strongly  marked  when  a 
shower  of  rain  comes  after  sdme  days  of  dry 
weather,  or  early  in  the  morning  after  a  still  warm 
night.— J.  C,  Byfleet. 

Lilinm  bnlbiferom.— This  is  a  very  old  garden 
Lily,  but  at  the  same  time  by  no  means  a  par- 
ticularly common  one.  It  belongs  to  the  erect 
flowered  section,  and  its  immediate  allies  an  the 
Orange  Lily  (L.  oroceum)  ud  the  gronp  of  dif- 
ferent forms  (Massed  under  the  collective  name  of 
L.  davnrioum  or  L.  nmbellatum.  L.  bnlUfema 
grows  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  while  the  flowen, 
instead  of  being  arranged  in  a  close  compact 
head,  as  in  most  of  the  forms  of  nmbellatum,  are 
disposed  rather  in  a  deltoid  raceme.  Tbe  flowen 
are  borne  on  long  stalks,  so  that  each  Individual 
bloom  is  almost  if  not  quite  clear  of  its  neighbour, 
and  in  a  vigorous  specimen  the  head  of  flowers 
often  forms  quite  a  broad  pyramid.  The  colour  of 
the  flower  is  a  warm  orange-red,  a  very  pleasing 
and  attractive  tint.  The  specific  name  of  bulbi- 
femm  is  derived  from  tbe  sniaUlnUbfla^hiplk  form 
in  the  axils  1^i^^^sf(0@bG^^^ 
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Tipper  part  of  the  fetam,  featoie  baiiu  preient 
In  veiy  few  Llllei.  The  nuwt  pronoanced  in  ibia 
lespect  are  this  Lily,  LUlam  tigrlDDin,  and  the 
compamtively  new  Indian  L.  Bolphiiream,  while 
L.  nmbeUatam  wQl  also  prodDce  a  few  bulbils  at 
times,  especially  if  the  flower-  stem  has  been  brolceo 
oft  near  the  top.  L.  bolbiferom,  which  U  a  natire 
of  CentEal  Borope,  flowers  In  Jane,  at  maoh  the 
Hune  Ume  as  L.  nmbellatnm,  while  in  addition  to 
the  above  menticHied  poiots  of  difference  between 
the  two,  it  may  be  noted  that  blooms  <^  L.  bolbi- 
feram  rtitain  their  freshcess  longer  than  those  of 
the  others— certainly  a  desirable  feature.  In  any 
mention  of  these  erect- flowered  Lilies  the  Orange 
Lily  (L.  oroceam)  mast  not  be  passed  over,  as  its 
liob  reddish  orange  tint  la  very  bright  and  effec- 
dve,  and  as  a  rale  it  does  not  commence  to  bloom 
tUI  the  flowen  of  L.  ambellatam  and  L.  darnrionm 
are  all  over,  though  in  the  case  of  L.  crocanm 
some  forms  bloom  certainly  eaTller  than  otbers. 
In  addition  to  the  features  mentioned  above  it  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  of  Lilies,  and  will  thrive  in  an 
open  sandy  loam  if  allowed  to  remain  ondistarbed. 
— H.P. 


NOTES  ON  HARDT  PLANTS. 

Oittua  alMrTttiuii.— This,  1^  ouuty  supposed  to 
be  among  uie  tenderest  of  the  Cisti,  has  again  (the 
same  pluit)  oome  tbroagb  the  winter  safely  with 
me,  withoat  the  least  protection,  on  the  high  part 
of  a  bit  of  lockery.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  lis  roots  in  dry  stnff  largely 
impregnated  with  the  orambliog  portions  of 
Derl^shire  "tufa."  Anyhow  I  have  had  [dants 
growing  well  dnring  sommer  In  different  condi- 
tions, and  they  used  to  die  withoat  exception  daring 
winter  ezceptiog  this  one.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
the  position  or  the  soil  of  the  present  plant  that 
has  helped  it  to  live  tbroagh  the  winter,  bat  I 
think  there  is  something  in  the  tafa  idea,  because 
not  only  has  the  plant  endured  more  cold,  butit  has 
assumed  a  more  stunted,  ragged,  or  thtat  twiggy 
haUt  than  is  generally  the  case,  and  this  change 
of  hiAdt  I  sboald  not  maoh  hesitate  In  attributing 
to  the  ezoess  ot  orambllng  limestone.  The  obser- 
TOtlcm  may  be  taken  for  what  It  is  worth,  bat  for 
my  own  part  I  have  oonclnded  to  grow  Cisti  with 
plenty  of  lime  at  the  roots.  It  may  not  be  equally 
well  adapted  for  all  the  klndfl,  but  the  most  that 
ooDld  happen  would  he  no  wona  than  onr  general 
experience  of  CMsU  djing  oflE  In  winter. 

Saponaris  ocymoidaa  ■ple&didlasima.— A 

plant  onder  this  name  has  been  largely  distributed, 
and  it  baa  been  claimed  for  it  that  It  Is  distinct 
and  of  better  (presumably  darker)  colour  than  an- 
other vaxiety  that  had  preceded  it  by  some  years 
under  the  name  of  6.  o.  splendens.  This  plant, 
even  the  type,  happens  to  be  a  great  favonrite  here, 
and  every  variety  offered  in  commerce  has  been 
tried.   The  name  splendidissima,  as  applied  to  the 

Sat,  b  a  mlmomer.  It  Is  not  the  biggest  or  the 
kesi  flower  that  haa  been  imduoed  by  seed, 
and  it  does  not  differ  in  any  perceptible  d^ree 
from  the  supposed  previous  kind  called  splendens. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  flowers  of  this  Saponaria 
vary  very  much  In  colour,  according  to  the  position 
and  soil  in  which  the  plants  may  be  grown.  I  have 
seen  plants  with  larger  flowers  of  more  crimBon 
colour  than  either  of  the  two  that  have  been  dabbed 
with  such  pretentious  names,  I  think  It  queation- 
able  if  any  good  can  come  of  applying  names 
with  such  saperlative  meanings  to  flowers  with  bat 
slight  distinctions,  and  certainly  it  is  liable  to  lead 
to  oonfaston  when  such  a  name  as  splendidissima 
la  applied  to  seedlings  from  sach  variable  species 
as  Miponaria  ocymoldee  is  known  to  be. 

Eriogonom  lub-nmbellattim.— This  Is  a 
smaller  plant  than  ambellatam,  with  a  less  stiff 
habit,  more  twiggy  and  spreading.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  Bby  bloomer,  bat  for  my  own  part  I  do  not 
mind  that,  for  In  the  case  of  this  plant  there  are 
charms  in  the  absence  of  flowers.  Its  somewhat 
spatbulate  leaves,  of  but  an  inch  or  so  long,  are 
set  on  beautifully  coloured,  wiry  fetems.  From 
iprlog  onwwds  the  leaves  axe  of  many  tints,  the 
jcmg  onea  bttng  grayish  green  on  the  npper  sar 


face  and  almost  white  on  the  other  sidei  Owing 
to  the  iiregnlar  way  in  which  they  are  posed,  boui 
surfaces  are  well  displayed.  When  the  leaves  be- 
come matured,  they  are  more  yellow,  and,  still 
later,  tem-ootta  coloured,  so  that  altogether  the 
pretty  tufts  of  but  a  few  inches  high  are 
bright  and  beautiful  objeots,  even  withoat  flowers, 
through  the  summer.  Even  in  winter,  owing  to 
the  persistency  of  the  foliage,  the  plant  is  just  one 
of  Uiose  subjects  that  contribate  to  make  the 
rockery  look  warmer  and  more  effeoUve  in  winter 
than  other  parts  ot  the  garden. 

OotoneMtar  congeata.— In  a  certain  way 
this  Is  the  best  shrub  I  know  for  famishing  the 
irregular  sarfaces  of  rockeiy  stones.  From  some 
cause  or  other,  its  new  growths  seek  to  develop  in 
continuoDS  contact  with  stone  ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
have  seen  it  take  sharp  comers  or  right  angles  In 
the  neatest  possible  fashion.  It  has  a  very  crowded 
habit,  slow<growing,  and  It  may  not  increase  more 


bacanse,  off  and  on,  I  have  managed  to  grow  most 
of  the  older  Unds  as  I  think  to  pesfeotiMi,  so 
far  as  growth  Is  ooncamed.  Bat  even  an  Iiia 
of  this  most  aristocratio  leotion  is  not  a  thing  to 
rave  about  unless  It  deigns  to  flower  sometiniea. 
To  manage  to  grow  the  juants  well  only  Intesulfles 
the  dis^>ointment  when  flowers  fail  to  appear. 
Even  in  one  of  the  saony  States  of  North  America 
a  friend  of  mine  says  that  it  is  "  no  great  trick  to 
grow  these^^ants,  but  there  is  no  OMtalaty  as  to 
flowers."  "niia  is  precisely  my  experlenoe,  and  if 
oar  esteemed  friend  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  to 
adopt  all  the  special  means  that  he  deaoibes  In  a 
climate  where  be  has  three  times  more  sunshine 
and  three  times  less  rainfall  than  most  of  as  In 
the  north,  and  seeing  that  a  maximum  of  sunshine 
and  a  minimum  of  rainfall  are  favourable  to  these 
Irisat,  I  fear  nuuiy  of  as  could  not  have  well- 
gioonded  expsctMfons  for  suooess.  It  is  only 
nataral  that  thera  should  be  some  plants  that 
oannot  he  well  grown  In  certain  ollmatea, 
and  so  far  as  Yorkshire  is  concerned, 
aid  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  coantie*, 
1  fear  the  Onoo(7olas  Irises  must  be  in- 
doded.  J.  Wood. 

WoodviUe,  JBrittaU. 


Fink  Her  ICaJwIr.— The  blooms  of 

two  plants  of  this  which  flowered  Ust  year 
annoyed  me  by  splitting  at  the  calyx,  and 
the  nme  thing  has  happened  this  season. 
Ur.  Crook  seems  to  be  more  fortunate  in 
this  respect.  The  flowers  have  not  much 
eeent.— E.  C.  Buxtok. 

Lilinm  pomponinm.  —  Among  a 
showy  group  of  oat  flowers  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Ware  at  the  Forestry  KxhibitiOD, 
E&rl's  Coort,  on  June  14,  were  '  some 
good  examples  of  this  Lily,  which  to 
the  eye  formed  a  very  attraotive  feature, 
but  their  heavy  dlss^reeable  smdl  was 
;  so  overpowering,  that  the  group  would 
have  been  far  better  wiUunit  trom.  By 
no  stretch  of  imagination  can  the  smell 
of  this  lily  be  termed  pleasant,  but 
some  of  the  others  that  are  really  agree- 
able when  flrst  expanded,  and  imt  too 
numerous,  become  after  being  open  a 
few  days  (especially  in  a  ooaflned 
atmosphere)  very  unpleasant.  This  faot 
should  be  borne  in  mind  m«e  often  than 
it  really  is  where  Lilies  are  empk>yed 
for  decorations, — H.  F. 

Oeranium  balkaimm.  —  In  refer- 
ence to  the  note  of  "Senex"  on  page 
614,  I  must  say  that,  from  a  gardener's 
w^t  of  view,  the  plants  wUoh  I  raised 
from  seed  tliree  years  ago  as  O.halkanam 
are  very  distinct  In  haUt  from,  ud 
superior  to,  the  plant  I  have  grown  for 
at  least  a  dozen  years  as  O.  macrorrhisoo. 
Not  being  able  to  find  any  authority  for 
the  name,  I  sent  a  piece  to  central 
antiiority,  and  had  the  name  O.  ma- 
ororrhizon  given.  But,  however  similar 
the  oharaoters  may  be,  the  new  form  la 
much  dwarfer  and  more  floriferous  than 
than  a  few  inches  In  its  spread  daring  the  flrst  the  old  plant,  and  a  docen  or  more  now  flower- 
two  or  three  years.  Afterwards  it  grows  more  Ing  from  the  same  seed  packet  are  perfectly  oon- 
qoiokly,  but  it  never  makes  a  big  shrub  like  any  of  i  stant  in  these  characters.  It  is  not  a  flrst-olass 
the  microphylla  varieties,  and  being  evei^een  and  ]  plant,  the  dull  purplish  red  of  the  flowers  being 
producing  showy  fruit  Into  the  bargain,  it  may  be  j  against  it,  but  in  other  respects  the  habit  Is  ex- 
judRed  how  aaef  d1  it  will  prove  on  rockeries.  oellent— though  I  wish  to  flnd  out  who  gave  it  the 

name  of  balkannm.— 0,  Wollit  Dod,  Sift  ITaU, 


Veronica  pinguifolia.   (See  p.  610.) 


judged  how  aaefol  it  will  prove 

Aatragalua  hypoglottia  albua.— This  is  a 
characteristic  rock  plant.  Jaet  now  it  is  covered 
wiUi  its  white  dosters  of  Uossom,  but  slightly 
raised  above  the  flat  mats  of  herbage.  Certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  root-mnners,  bat  only  in  a  mode- 
rate degree,  never  to  the  extent  that  yon  do  not 
know  where  yon  may  or  may  not  find  It.  I  think 
it  would  please  most  people ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
noticed  that  most  people  admire  it  here. 

Oncocyclus  Iria. — The  delfghtfal  paper  of 
Hr.  Ewbank  leaves  hardly  anyibiog  more  to  be 
said  on  the  culture  of  these.  He  has  made  the 
subject  attraotive  and  the  cultural  treatment 
pldn.  Still,  soukAiow,  I  for  one  am  not  tempted, 


Malpat. 

Some  choice  Dianthniea.— A  box  of  blooms 
of  forms  of  the  garden  Diaotbaa  baa  just  been  for- 
warded by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Bucdeach  Nurseries, 
Hawick,  N.B ,  hj  way  of  showing  what  pretty 
things  are  available  for  border  decoration.  Dian- 
thus  Cockscomb  is  a  very  fine  form  of  the  double 
Sweet  William,  large,  very  fall,  and  bright  in 
colour,  being  of  a  pleasing  magenta-orimsoo,  a 
capital  border  plant.  Talisman  is  a  pale  coloured 
doable  Sweet  William.  Diadem  is  a  large  single 
Sweet  William,  white  centre^  crimson  lone,  and  a 
broad.  8tottt.rtBWftl*^;y^5?»^^5©(3P^^ 
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Bomething  in  the  same  way,  bat  unaller.  D.  Clove 
Fink  is  A  good-aiied  flower  of  a  deep  pink,  maoh 
fimbriated,  and  highly  aUraotive.  The  collection 
inoladed  D.  alplnuB,  D.  Qegleottu,  a  single  form 
of  D.  plamarius,  and  examples  of  Urs.  SinUns, 
Her  Majesty,  and  albas  magnifloos,  three  white 
Finks,  qalte  distinct,  the  last  named  lar^,  pare, 
foil,  and  deeply  fimbriated.  Host  iaterestin); 
was  a  oollection  of  male  Fioks,  which  incladed 
Diana,  pale  rosy  purple ;  Uiss  Fatersoa,  pale  lilac- 
rose  ;  Napoleon  III.,  bright  crimson,  very  fine; 
this  makes  a  cbarmii^  bed,  bnt  it  doei  not  inc- 
ceed  well  ia  a  diy  position  and  in  light  soil ; 
Compactos,  bright  pale  rose,  flosbed  with  crimson, 
very  good  indeed ;  Fettea  Mount,  soft  bright  pink, 
lar;ge,  and  very  floe ;  and  Marie  Pare,  pure  white, 
a  collection  that  anyone  with  asmall  garden  might 
grow  and  find  fall  of  interest.  The  ordinary  PinkB 
mentioned  above  are  propagated  hj  means  of  oat- 
tings  or  pipings  taken  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  if  inserted  in  pots  of  eandy  soil,  a  layer  of 
sand  being  placed  npon  the  sorface  before  the 
onttings  are  put  in  it,  well  Bpriulded  overhead,  and 
then  placed  ander  a  hand-light,  they  strike  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  hybrid  Dianthases  can  be  in- 
oceased  by  means  of  side  growths,  which  root 
readily  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  or  in  a  bed  in  a  cold 
frame.  As  a  rale,  the  fine  doable  Sweet  WiUiami 
seed  very  sparingly  indeed,  if  at  all,  and  thus  ont- 
tings must  be  fallen  back  apon  as  a  means  of  re- 
prodaotion.^R.  D. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Aerides  expansum  Zieonia  is  in  bloom  in 
the  Kew  coUeotioa.  It  is  a  handsome  form,  tbe 
flowers  la^ie  and  white,  with  the  bold  lip  striped  with 
deep  rose  in  the  centre. 

TUOOM  at  BittoiL— We  regret  that  owing  to  a 
mistake  the  group  of  Yucoaa  figured  in  Th«  Gakdbn 
TOS  not  credited  to  iti  true  home,  Bitton,  where 
Ynooas  have  long  been  well  done.   We  refsr  to  the 
engranng  pubhshed  m  The  Oaadbn  June  3  (p.  445). 
Chamaarops  Fortunei  in  the  open  air.— I 
v^®.'^?'^  garden  a  fine  Palm  (Chamierops  Fortunei) 
about  20  years  o;d,  which  is  out  both  in  the  summer 
and  wmter.    This  yearit  ia  throwing  up  a  flowering 
stem  and  will  shortly  be  in  bloom.    Does  thia  Palm 
^ten  flower  m  this  coontiy,  as  I  cannot  recollect  to 
^      **"       •  ^'  B^tory, 

,  Aztrila  pinnata  fi-ultlng.-It  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  record  that  AsoUa  pinnata  (syn.,  oarolini- 
ana)  IS  now  fntitmjf  abundantly  in  a  shallow,  partially 
dried-appondat  Mount  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow.  It  is 
I  beheve,  very  unnsml  for  it  to  fruit  in  Great  Britaiil 
or  Ireland,  although  it  does  on  the  Contanent.  It  has 
been  out  all  wmter,  and  multiplied  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become  a  great  nuisance.— Gkkknwood  Pim. 

**l*diolii«  VaUoaianns  is  an  Interesting 
type  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  honae  at  Kew.  The 
leaves  are  long,  deep  green,  narrow  and  abondant, 
tbe  flowers  produced  freely  in  slender  spikes.  The 
colour  is  distinct,  the  segments  salmon-scarlet 
the  upper  ones  marked  with  crimson  down 
the  centre.  It  is  worth  a  note  for  its  distinctive 
coIooT. 

Larkspurs.~I  <Jo  not  know  if  this  season  has 
been  generaUy  favourable  to  Dalphiniams,  bat  I 
never  saw  a  finer  show  than  I  have  had  here. 
I  have  many  very  beautiful  varieties,  and  their 
height  has  in  some  cases  been  over  12  feet,  while 
hardly  any  are  under  8  feet  or  9  feet.  Some 
I^t* bad  fifteen  to  eighteen  spikes,  each  of 
them  with  several  branches,  so  that  the  general 
effect  has  been  quite  striking.— W.  D.  R.  D.,  Outla 


Strawbernei  in  Derbyshire.— Our  earliest 
dish  was  gathered  on  Jane  7,  faUy  three  weeks 
earlier  than  last  season,  the  sort  being  Noble.  The 
fruit  was  the  largest  that  I  have  ever  seen.  My 
employer  told  me  the  flavour  was  excellent  Crea- 
cent  Seedling  came  in  a  week  later,  followed  bv 
James  Veitch,  Competitor  and  President.  Water- 
loo has  not  be«;an  to  colour  yet.   We  have  got  a 


heavy  crop  of  extra  large  fruit.— T.  Oookbebll, 
The  Qata  Houte.  Wirkimorth,  Derbyshire. 

Iinddemannla  Feeoatorei  is  a  very  beaatlfnl 
and  distinct  Orabid  in  bloom  in  the  Kew  collec- 
tion. The  plant  is  in  a  basket  sospended  near  the 
light,  and  tbe  sturdy  spike,  covered  with  brownish 
hairs,  bears  upwards  of  forty  flowers,  prodnced 
close  together  on  the  !pendeat  stem.  The  indivi- 
dual flowers  are  of  riob  coloar.  the  sepals  shaded 
with  reddish  crimson,  and  the  petals,  which  are 
smaller,  are  yellow,  the  lip  of  the  same  ooloor.  It 
is  an  Orchid  well  worth  growhig  for  Its  bold  spike 
and  striking  aspect. 

Achimenei  tublflora.- This  we  notioed  in 
bloom  recently  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  tbe  flowers 
produced  freely  on  long  slender  stems,  the  specific 
name  being  most  appropriate.  Tbe  tabe  of  tiie 
flower  is  very  long  and  the  expanded  portion  of 
the  purest  white,  whilst  the  leaves  are  hirsute  and 
deep  green.  This  is  an  Acbimenes  well  worth  a 
place  in  every  stove  for  the  parity  of  its  handsome 
and  graceful  flowers.  A  group  of  it  mixed  with 
Ferns  would  be  charming.  Unfortanately,  it  is 
only  in  a  place  like  Kew  t&t  one  meets  with  snob 
a  beautiful  and  uncommon  thing,  bat  it  ehonld 
be  widely  ooltivated. 

Bsoallonia  FhilUpiana  Is  one  of  the  most 

interesting  shrubs  in  bloom  now,  and  It  Is  in  full 
beauty  when  tbe  majority  of  shrubs  have  quite 
paised  th^  best  A  group  of  this  is  very  beautl- 
fal.the  slender  shoots  quite  wreathed  with  clus- 
ters ctf  pure  white  flowers.  It  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil  or  sttnation,  thdvingln  ordinary  gnmnd, 
and  in  even  the  atmosidiere  u  snbnrban  distrlots. 
The  way  to  get  the  full  beauty  of  its  crowded 
stems  of  flowers  is  to  group  the  shrub.  We 
noticed  lately  a  break  of  it  whioh  was  in  anything 
but  a  congenial  spot  and  too  crowded  to  reveal 
Its  true  beauty,  but  tbe  plants  were  a  picture  of 
flowers  and  graceful  growth. 

Three  Strawberries.- Mr.  Allan  sends  us 
from  Gunton  Park  his  three  new  Strawberries. 
Lord  Snffield,  medium  site  and  good  shape, 
is  a  flnely  flavoured  kind.  Gunton  Park,  a  very 
lai^e  and  showy  Strawberry,  seems  to  have  a  g»)od 
flavour,  but  is,  we  think,  too  large.  Strawberries 
good  in  shape,  like  Lord  Suffield,  are  the  best. 
After  all,  it  is  a  question  of  flavour,  and  that  might 
be  as  preoloua  in  a  frait  one  half  the  size  of  Lord 
Suffield  as  in  one  mnoh  larger  Form  and  natural 
shape  are  considerations  that  shonld  not  be  wholly 
left  out.  Empress  of  India,  too,  seems  a  promis- 
ing kind,  bnt  the  value  ot  tbeee  can  be  best  got  by 
comparison  in  the  open  air  side  ^  side  with  tbe 
beat  kinds  already  known. 

A  iLOble  weed(Verbasoam  Thapsos).- 1  send 
you  a  photograph  showing  a  plant  of  this  growing 
in  the  shade  in  a  dry  comer.  The  plant,  which 
has  never  had  any  water,  is  6  feet  6  inches  high. 
—A  Glodosbtbbshibb  Fabsok. 

*.*  Charming  photograph,  showing  the  fine 
habit  of  the  plant  in  flower.  However,  It  is  not 
nearly  so  valuable  as  tbe  equally  hardy  and  long- 
blooming  Verbascam  phlomoides,  which  is  a  most 
precious  flower,  very  handsome  and  large  in  bloom, 
rich  in  colour,  fine  in  form,  and  with  the  pecu- 
liarity few  hardy  plants  have  of  Uooming  the 
whole  summer  and  antumn.  TUs  is  abundantly 
wild  in  France,  and  we  saw  it  in  great  quantity 
last  year  in  Touraine  on  rabbtsh  heaps  and  In 
rough  places- Ed. 

The  white  Antirrhinum.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the  garden  in  full 
beauty  at  present.  A  bed  of  it  is  charming,  and 
we  notice  that  in  all  gardens  maoh  use  Is  nude  of 
this  distinct  kind.  A  stock  is  very  quickly  raised 
from  oottings,  and  the  pore  white  flowen  associate 
well  with  shrubs.  A  bed  of  it  may  be  ma^ined 
with  the  deep  orimson  kind  for  contrast,  or  the 
varieties  may  be  kept  apart,  one  to  each  bed. 
There  are  a  great  many  forms  of  the  homely  Snap- 
dragon, but  none  excel  these  two,  whilst  the 
speckled  and  bisarre-maiked  types  are  not  effec- 
tive, although  pleasing  in  a  sense  in  the  exhibition 
tent  A  great  fault  with  many  new  kinds  is  their 
dwarf  habit  They  are  a  few  inches  only  in  h^ht 
and  bear  the  spikes  of  bloom  dose  npon  the  leaf- 


age. One  loses  aXi.  the  grace  and  freedom  of  tbe 
Snapdragon  in  this  form.  Such  plants  may  be 
adapted  for  eigings,  but  they  are  not  welcome. 

Oietiu  lanrifolioe.- This,  introduoed  from 
Spain  In  the  year  1731,  Is  the  hardiest  of  tbe  Rock 
Roses,  and  there  are  several  specimens  in  bloom  at 
Kew,  particularly  near  tbe  main  entrance  from  the 
green.  O.  lauiifolins  forms  a  bnsby,  leafy  and 
ratber  tidl  shrnl^  the  flowers  of  the  type  large, 
pure  white,  with^ale  yellow  stamens  in  the  centre ; 
whilst  those  of  the  variety  maoulatas  are  still 
bolder,  each  segment  being  enriched  with  a  crim- 
son blotch  at  the  base.  Both  are  planted  hard  by 
each  other,  bnt  the  variety  macah^us  is  the  flner 
and  more  effective  of  the  two.  This  Rock  Rose  is 
quite,  hardy  here,  and  the  chief  requisite  is  an 
open,  soni^  dry  spot,  not  exposed  to  oold  cat- 
ting wind<i.  Orcaped  on  the  torf.  this  fine  species 
U  very  striking. 

'  Bomnes^  Ooulteri  (the  Caliromian  Tree 
Poppy)  at  Exeter.- 1  saw  this  msgniflcent  Poppy 
in  flower  this  week  at  Veitch's  Bxeter  nur- 
series. Tbe  plant  is  in  the  rook  garden  under  tbe 
south  end  wall  of  their  New  Holland  house,  where 
it  was  planted  about  two  years  rinoe,  and  is  now 
more  than  3  feet  eacdi  way  and  covered  with  Ucom 
and  blcom-bads.  Tbe  flowers  are  aboat  6  inches 
aorosB,  pare  white,  with  a  mass  of  yellow  stamens 
In  the  centre.  Each  petal  is  frilled  the  whole 
depth,  and  has  quite  the  appearanoe  of  a  goSeied 
frill.  Here  also  was  Notospartiam  CarmiobaeliB, 
very  carious  and  strikingly  pretty  with  its  Broom 
or  rather  Rash-Uke  foliage  and  its  elegant  racemes 
of  small  Pea-like  flowera.  This  is  planted  on  the 
west  wall  of  tbe  same  house,  where  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  has  for  its  companions  Canienteria 
califomioa  and  Fremmtia  oalifomloa,  both  of 
whioh  wen  in  fall  flower  aboat  a  fortnight  since . 
— W.  M. 

The  drought.— We  have  suffered  greatly  in 
these  gardens  from  tbe  prolonged  drought  Red 
Currants  have  snffered  territ^;  nearly  aU  tbe 
leaves  have  fallen  off.  Blaok  Currants  have  shed 
tbe  greater  part  of  their  fruit  Two  espalier  Apple 
trees  in  the  open  and  one  Pear  tree  on  a  south 
wall  are  dead.  Cauliflowers  have  all  turned  in  at 
once.  Winter  greens  of  all  kinds  have  to  be 
watered  twice  a  day.  Gooseberries  are  covered 
with  flltb.  Potatoes  look  well,  and  there  is  a  good 
crop.  Onions  (spring-Bown)  are  dying  off ;  Tripoli 
never  looked  better.  Peas  look  remarkably  well. 
Herbaceous  borders  are  qnlte  dried  up ;  dozens  of 
plants  have  perished.  Bedding  plants,  especially 
Calceolarias,  are  going  off  badly.  Pwarf  Roses 
are  looking  very  bad ;  standards  look  much  better. 
Climbing  Roees  on  a  south  wall  have  been  one 
mass  of  bloom,  especially  W.  A.  Ricbardscm.— 
Thob.  CocKaunj^  The  Bate  S^im,  Wirktmortk, 
Derbyihire. 

Bote  Lamarqne  in  Kaw  Zealand.— The 

September  number  of  Thb  Oabdbn  is  jnst  to  hand 
in  which  Is  a  woodout  of  this  Rose.  About  flve 
years  ago  I  began  to  cultivate  Roses,  and  that 
was  one  that  was  sent  me.  Not  knowing  its  habit, 
I  planted  it  in  the  open,  where  it  had  only  a  few 
blooms,  but  some  grand  canes.  It  was  on  a  Brier 
stock,  and  was  idanted  below  tbe  bad  jdnt  ud 
very  soon  made  ioot»  of  Its  own.  It  was  then 
placed  behind  a  wooden  building  12  feet  by  9  feet, 
which  it  soon  covered,  and  the  flrst  year  there 
were  at  one  time  370  blooms  all  showing.  Then  it 
was  removed  to  the  east  coast,  150  miles  from 
Invercargill,  whioh  is  in  the  sooth.  To-day  I  had 
a  beautifol  bloom  for  my  coat  The  Eeason  is 
equal  to  your  November,  and  from  past  experience 
I  shall  be  getting  a  bloom  every  week  daring  the 
winter.  It  has  not  been  pruned  for  three  years, 
bnt  had  to  be  cut  well  back  on  removal.  The  soil 
is  a  stiff  clay.  This  was  removed  2  feet  deep  and 
filled  in  with  very  old  cow  manure,  Shonld  I 
think  it  equal  this  November  to  your  woodcut,  I 
wil  send  a  photo,  foryoa  to  see  what  tbe  New 
Worldoan  da— John  W.MBF8Tao,£tea«Ai2«,A'«nr 
Zealand,  Map  14. 

Delphiniame  among  ahraba— The  Del- 
phiniums—those  varieties  witb41ght  Une  flawws 
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A  border  of  coaiCen  acd  similaf  things  in  Ute 
Chlnrlck  -garden  is  now  very  bright  through  this 
jadicions  contniBt  of  ooloor — deep  green  foliage 
Rg&inat  tall  spikes  of  flowers  of  varionj  shades. 
The  plants  have  increased  to  large  tx>ld  clumpe, 
funding  op  a  forest  of  gpSkea  as  tall  as  the  shrubs 
tbemselTes,  and  they  raaftin  In  baantj  for  a  oon- 
tideiable  season. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

BOTAL  HORTICULTURAL  BOCIKIT. 
JUHB  20. 

This  meetit^  was  a  vezy  fall  and  coini>retMOslTe 
one,  the  (ban  being  well  filled.  The  Tea  Rose 
fthow  oocDi^ed  more  space  than  probably  upon  any 
previous  oocasion.  When  the  excessive  heat  of  tbe 
pest  week  and  the  long-oontlnned  drongbt  are 
both  taken  into  consideration,  tMfl  show  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  for  its  ezcellenoe.  Orchids, 
which  one  migbt  be  inclined  to  think  woald  have 
prematarely  faded,  were  shown  in  fairly  large 
nombers,  Cattleyas  of  varioos  kinds  being  the  most 
prominent  of  these,  and  in  qnite  fresh  oondltion. 
Cot  specimens  of  hardy  shmbi,  hardy,  herbaceous, 
and  bnlboas  plants  were  rhown  in  qnantity. 
Fruit  was  best  represented  by  Cherries  iu  great 
variety  (showing  tbe  earliness  of  tbe  season)  and 
by  Skiawberries,  also  in  good  condiUon.  Helens 
were  not  so  good,  as  one  might  expect,  considering 
the  warm  and  favonrable  weather  for  ripening,  bat 
some  fine  Qneen  Fines  were  shown,  well-ripened 
fraits,  it  being  now  quite  a  treat  to  see  English- 
grown  examples  of  this  fine  old  variety.  From  a 
cool  orobard  house  were  sent  well-ripened  ftroits 
of  Peaobes  (early  varieties).  Tbe  show  of  Teap 
scented  Roses  was  tindonUedly  a  very  fine  one ; 
the  flowers  were,  on  the  whole,  in  the  finest 
possible  condition  both  in  siie  and  colour.  It 
was  parlicalarly  noticeable  bow  ma<^  soperior 
were  (be  exhibits  from  the  etwt  coast,  Colchester 
and  Ipewioh  being  almost  invincible,  the  majority 
of  the  best  prises  gmng  eastwacds,  paitdsnlar^  in 
the  trade  classes. 

Orchid  Ooxnmittee. 

No  flrat-olass  certificates  were  awarded,  bni  an 
award  of  merit  was  voted  to — 

CaTTLBTA  WABSCBWICZI  (aiGIAS)  TAB.  Ban- 
DXBM,  in  which  the  dlstingoiahing  characteristic 
was  the  deeper  maave-ooloored  sepals  and  peUUs, 
the  lip  also  b^g  of  a  darker  shade  than  in  ^e 
type.  Ute  flowers  were  only  jost  expanded,  and 
tutd  not,  therefore,  attained  to  tbeir  proper  size, 
which  would  be  quite  m  to  the  average.  From 
Heasrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  &  Albana. 

Botanical  oertlfloatea  were  awarded  to — 

Dkkdboohiluh  nuroBHB.— a  fine  old  Orchid 
not  nearly  enongfa  seen,  altboogh  It  was  introduced 
OS  long  ago  as  1836  from  Manilla.  Its  pale  yellow 
and  slender  racemes  were  prodaoed  in  tbe  ntmoet 
profiuicn  apon  the  plant  shown,  a  caltoral  com- 
mendation being  likewise  awarded.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

BpidbhdBDH  FoBGBTlAlllTH,  certtdnly  not  a 
fhowy  spedes,  hot  interesting  as  a  distinct  ona 
Tbe  growth  fs  dwarf  aod  compact,  tbe  spikes 
slender,  tbe  oolonr  a  tawny  yellow  with  darker 
veins.   From  Messrs,  Sander  and  Co. 

Odontoglosbuic  FEKtmsNBE,  more  interesting 
as  a  botanical  cnriofity  than  for  its  showy  cha- 
racter, the  growth  dwarf,  the  spike  slender,  tbe 
flowers  amul  and  in  ocdoor  a  light  brown  and  pale 
yellow.  From  Messrs.  Oharlasworth,  Shnttleworth 
and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

LuisiA  VOLUCBIB,  which  in  growth  much  re- 
sembles Vands  teres,  but  is  mote  robnst.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  prodaced  close  to  tbe  axils 
of  the  leaves.  From  Ear  Trevor  Lawrence. 

LuiBiA  Ahhbiana.-— A  EveoieswiA  more  slender, 
but  similar  growth,  the  flowers  greenish  yellow 


with  dark  brown  Uf  s.  From  Sir  Trerw  Law- 
rence. 

Hezhia  bidkbtata.— Of  small  growth,  not 
unlike  the  minor  forms  of  MaxUlarias,  the  flowers, 
small  and  of  an  orange- scarlet  shade,  being  pro- 
duced upon  short  stakes.  From  BirTrevor  Lawrencp. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  had  a  group  of  well-grown  planta,  comprising 
CatUeya  Mossisa  in  excellent  variety,  C.  Wagneri, 
a  beautiful  Orchid ;  Bpidendrum  vitellioum,  extra 
fine;  CypripCHliam  selligemm  majas,  with  twiit 
flowers ;  O.  saperoiliare,  a  fine  hybrid  with  grand 
flowers;  C.  snperbiens  aod  C.  nande;  Dendro- 
biom  Dearei,  well  flowered,  and  D.  Jamesianum ; 
Odontoglossum  iDteo-pnrpureum,  two  flne  spikes, 
and  O.  bastilabtum  (award  silver  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton,  bad  a  smaller 
group  containing  Disa  grandifiora,  good  colour ; 
Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana,  extra  large  flowers ; 
Cattleya  Sobroederiana.  Sacoolablum  giganteum, 
Cypripodiam  bellatulam,  with  fine  flowers,  Pbalse- 
nopeis  Luddemanniaoa,  Masdevalllas,  and  Lnlias, 
with  Aerides  Hoallettianum,  a  darker  variety  than 
A.  virens  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Co.,  SoathgHte,seQtagrorpcom  prising  Cattleya 
MossisB  in  excdlent  forms  and  C.  gigas,  with  Onoi- 
dium  maorantlinm  and  several  pypnpediums  (award 
silTer  Banksian  medal). 

In  addition,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  very 
superior  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  vexiUariam 
all  in  excellent  health  ;  one  called  superbum  had 
small  flowers,  but  quite  distinct  In  colouring,  n 
rich  mauve-pink  pervading  the  entire  flower,  with 
a  dark  maroon  blotch  Dpcm  the  lip,  edged  with 
white ;  another  oalled  lleasure^iun  bad  long 
spikes  with  as  many  as  nine  flowers,  in  which  tbe 
Up  of  eadi  bad  a  clear  citron-yellow  marking  on  a 
white  ground  and  velvety  crimson  Hoes ;  another 
bad  extra  la^e  flowers  of  rich  ooloar.  Bpiden- 
drum vitelUnum  majas  vras  also  shovm  well,  like- 
wise Cattleya  granulosa  (tbe  type  with  spotted 
sepals  and  petals),  and  a  golden  yellow  form 
devoid  of  spots,  the  Hp  io  both  cases  being 
identioal.  ^bralia  xantholeaca  was  also  shown ; 
this  is  a  lovely  species  with  its  pale  lemon-yellow 
flowers,  tbe  lip  being  darker.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beantifal  of  the  whole  family.  Messrs. 
Charlesworth,  Sfaattleworth,  and  Co.  showed 
Gramangli  ElUtl,  with  orange  aod  brown 
CtytSB'aka  flowus  of  waxy  substance,  the  spike, 
dmse  and  stouts  Mr.  Statter,  Stand  Halt,  Han- 
oheeter,  showed  Odont^lossum  WUokeanum  su- 
perbum, a  flne  dark  form,  and  Cypripedium 
Alyngi  (of  ooDColor  affinity),  tbe  flowers  forming 
part  of  a  branching  spike,  tbe  pouch  or  lip  being 
white,  the  rest  of  the  flower  suffused  and  lined 
with  ron  poride  on  a  white  enmnd ;  this  Orobld 
obtained  tAe  first  prise  uidYdftch  Memorial  medal 
at  ^e  recent  Manchester  show  as  tbe  best  new 
Orchid  in  commerce.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had  in 
addition  Fbaius  Humbloli  with  two  good  spikes, 
having  over  twenty  flowers  and  bads  on  them,  a 
first-rate  example,  and  Lnlia  crispilabia,  a  small 
variety  iritb  orange  lip  and  pale  mauve  sepals  and 
petals.  Mr.  Bobofield.  Bawtenstall,  sent  Ijslia 
Amoldlaoa,  whioh  baa  an  affinity  with  L.  pur- 
purato,  the  lip  being  more  of  a  rosy  purple,  the 
rest  of  tbe  flower  a  rich  mauve.  From  Messrs. 
Backhoufe  and  Son,  York  Kurseiies,  came  Disa 
Veitchl  (raoemosa  x  grandifiora)  with  richly  col- 
oared  flowers,  a  very  fine  addition.  Mr.  Norman 
Cookson  showed  Selenipedlnm  oaadatum  Wallisi, 
extra  vigorous  flowers,  with  remarkably  long  tail- 
like appendages  from  18  Inches  to  2  feet  in  length, 
and  a  pretty  small  growing  seedling  Cypripedium. 
From  the  Botanio  Gardes,  Olaanevlu,  came 
Aerides  virens  (1),  so  named,  but  whioh  ai^teared 
to  be  a  much  darker  form  than  usual.  Mr.  Chas. 
Winn,  Selly  Oak,  had  Cypripedium  Psyche  (a  hy- 
brid of  oonooloF-beUatnlom  relation),  the  groond 
colonr  a  pearly  white  with  dark  ohooolate  mark- 
ings and  spots.  In  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.'s  ex- 
hibit farther  note  should  be  made  of  Cattleya 
gigas  (Warscewicri)  var.  purpurea,  in  which  the 
Bp  was  of  an  extra  dark  shade,  a  purplish  crim- 
son, and  of  C.  gigas  var.  Bandeiiana,  a  form  with 
extra  large  flowers,  the  Up  broad  and  massive; 
Pescivtorea  Elaboohomm  was  in  this  group.  Mr. 


Wells,  Broomfidd.  Sale,  ahowed  Cattleya  Mossin 
dellcata,  a  distinct  frrm,  and  Lnllo- Cattleya 
Phcebp,  whioh  has  small  pale  orange  aepals  and 
petals  and  a  velvety  crimson  lip. 

Floral  Oommittee. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 
Cbindh  Fowelli  album,  a  pure  white  variety, 
with  large  bell-shaped  flowers  produced  in  lai^e 
trusses,  distinct  and  fine.    From  Mr.  Moore,  Bo- 
tanic Gardens,  Glasnevln. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to 

BOBDEB  Cabnation  [Hatbs  Scablet,  One  of  tbe 
finest  pure  Ecarlet  Carnations  yet  seen,  tbe  flowers 
extra  large,  the  form  excellent ;  the  petals  smooth, 
the  growth  vigorous  ;  a  decided  aoqoirition.  From 
Mr,  Martin  Smith,  Hayes  Common,  Kent. 

BoBDBB  Cabvation  Kinq  Abthub,  also  a  fine 
variety,  the  flowers  a  shade  or  two  darker  in 
colonr,  with  a  suspicion  of  relation  to  tbe  Mai* 
maison  family  by  tbe  formation  of  the  pod,  tbe 
fiowers  rather  fuller  than  In  the  first-named  kind. 
From  Mr.  Martin  Smith. 

CALOCHORTIffi  VBHU8T1TB  TAB.  VBBTA,  C.  TXN- 

UBTca  BOSEUS,  aod  C.  vbhustub  oculatus, 
three  fine  and  distinct  forms  of  the  Mariposa  Lfly, 
very  much  admired  and  exceedingly  baodsome. 
Tbe  three  kinds  were  shown  by  H.  van  Tubergen, 
Junr.,  and  the  two  latter  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
whose  flowers  were  taken  from  plants  growing  in 
the  qpeo  border,  a  pbotcgrqdi  ot  which  was  like- 
wise exhibited. 

TUBKBOUB  -  BOOTED  BeOONIA  COUSTESS  OF 
Craven. — An  extra  fine,  pure  white,  double  va- 
riety, larfre  in  site,  of  fail  form  and  good  sab- 
staoce.   From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

TUBEBOUB-BOOTED  BBOONIA  JoHN  FBASBB. 
— An  exceedingly  dark  velvety  crimson— an  in- 
tense colour  and  very  full.  From  Messrs.  J.  liaing 
and  Sons. 

Gloxinia  Pbincbss  Hat.— A  flne  white  erect 
seedling,  tbe  fiowers  large,  the  habit  good,  the 
throat  having  a  faint  sbadlng  of  lemon-ydlow. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Lainj^  and  Sons. 

Climbing  Rose  Allistbb  Stella  Gbay,  the 
fiowers  of  which  are  much  like  those  ot  Perle 
d'Or.  A  Polyantba  vuiety,  this  new  kind  is 
evidently  of  vigorous  bant  and  free-flowerlrg, 
whilst  it  is  quite  distinct.  From  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray, 
Bath. 

H.P.  Rose  Merrih  Esolakd,  whicOi  has  bi- 
coloured  flowers  after  tbe  style  of  Pride  of  Reigate, 
but  of  lighter  shades,  being  very  pretty  as 
a  novelty.  The  flowers  are  large  and  the 
growth  apparently  free.  From  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Sod,  Bedale. 

H.F.  Robe  Mbs.  Habknesb,  whioh,  as  shown, 
bore  a  close  resemb'ance  to  Paul's  Early  Blnsb. 
The  colonr  is  a  pale  fleshy  pink,  the  flowers  large, 
and  the  petals  shell-like  in  form.  One  might  sur- 
mise tbat  it  has  some  relation  to  H.P.  Her 
Majesty.   From  Messrs.  Harkness  aod  Boo. 

Mr.  Charles  Tamer  had  a  gruid  group  of  finely- 
grown  Malmaison  Carnations  In  two  kinds,  the 
pink  and  the  blush  coloured ;  the  flowers  were 
extra  large  and  fresh  ;  with  these  were  plants  of 
Germania,  still  one  of  the  very  best  of  tbe  pore 
yellow  kinds,  the  flowers  also  large  and  fine.  With 
these  were  some  cut  examples  of  Tomer's  Crimson 
Rambler,  new  Polyantba  Rose,  evidently  out  ttom 
outdoor  plants ;  in  many  respects  this  was  tb»  best 
exhibit  of  this  remarkable  new  Rose,  as  It  goes  to 
prove  the  freedom  of  flowering  with  an  extraor- 
dinary vigorous  growth,  the  old  wood  of  last  year 
being  stout  and  strong,  whilst  nearly  every  lateral 
bore  a  laige  tmis  of  fiowers,  tbe  best  of  which 
were  all  but  expanded  before  the  first  showed  signs 
of  dropping.  These  growths  were  0  feet  or  more  In 
length,  and  caused  great  aitrao^n.  ^vious 
exhibits  have  proved  it  to  be  a  ndendid  pot 
Rose,  this  showed  it  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
of  garden  Roses  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs. 
E.  D.  Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
sent  a  large  display  of  hardy  berbaceoai 
flowers  and  Roses,  the  fonner  inclBding  choice 
kbids  of  Deliddolams  and  Finks,  as  Anne 
Boleyn  and  His.  Welsh,  JQ^Uaxdiae  .in.T«ilet7. 
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with  LiUnmfl  in  the  same  (silver  Bankslan  medal), 
MeMH.  Bair  and  Son  had  another  of  thetr 
choice  groaps  of  hard/  flowen,  embraoliu;  iplMidld 
▼arieties  of  Delpfainiams,  HemerooaUIs  Thunbeni, 
Alstroemeriai,  Krynginm  gigantenm,  Liliom  Wmi- 
iajtonfanum,  and  other  good  things  (silver  Bank- 
Bian  medal).  Messrs.  Pant  and  Son  shoired  Roses 
Charles  Qater,  a  fine  dark  garden  Rose,  and  Paal's 
Barly  Blush,  another  very  promisfng  variety,  and 
two  boxes  of  snpwrb  flowers  of  Her  Majesty,  la^e 
in  tit}  and  deep  in  ooloar  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  W.  Faul  and  Son  shoired  Rosea  also,  and 
included  H  P.  Spenser,  a  heanUtal  pale  flesh  ptnk 
Row,  a  shade  darker  than  BaronesB  de  Rothschild, 
and  of  much  substance ;  alio  H.P.  Clio,  rather 
larger  than  Spenser,  hot  paler  in  colonr,  a  promis- 
ia<  Rh«  of  vigorona  growth  and  global^  form 
CsIInr  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame, 
CrojdoD,  exhibited  ont  Uocuna  of  U  F.  and  Tea- 
soeoted  Roses,  extra  good  for  the  season ;  the 
former  Inoladed  A.  K.  Williams,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Heinriob  Scbnltheia  and  Marie  Baa- 
niann,  all  of  fine  quality,  whilst  of  the  Teas, 
Priooeas  of  Wales,  Francisca  Kruger,  Innooente 
Pirola  and  Hon.  Edith  GiaorJ  ware  the  best  (bronze 
Baak<ian  medal).  Mr.  Tasker.  Middletoo  Hall, 
.Brentwood,  also  'ihowed  oat  Caiiiia%  very  fine, 
and  some  good  oat  R-ms. 

ICessra.  Sander  and  Co.  showed  a  fine  example  of 
AriBtoloohia  gigas  Startevantt,  the  flower  quite 
freshly  expanded  and  of  extra  sin,  the  odour  from 
which  li  not  tn  any  se3se  pleasant,  more  partico- 
larly  in  hot  weather.  With  this  was  Maranta 
Leoniss,  a  distinct  species  with  dark  olive-green 
foliage  overlaid  with  silvery  markings  and  mid- 
ribs, the  reverse  of  the  leaves  of  a  porfdisfa  shade. 
M.  van  Tabeigeo,  Jonr.,  had  three  fonna  of  Lilinm 
Mart^igon,  Max  Laiofatlin,  Frank  Miles,  and  G.  F. 
Wils3D,  the  last  being  ihe  moat  richly  coloored. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sona  hid,  beaides  the  oertlfi- 
oated  B^onias,  other  fine  varietiea.  the  beat  of 
which  were  those  with  traces  oE  B.  Pearcai  in  their 
oonatitntlon,  but  much  more  robust ;  these  posswsed 
richly  marked  folii^  that  was  of  iteelt  quite  ona- 
meotal,  the  flower-spikes  being  stoat  and  lelf 
supporting  with  the  shades  of  orange  in  the  blos- 
soms peculiar  to  this  section ;  this  is  a  fine  break  in 
the  tuberons  section. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Yeitoh  and  Sjns  came  a  fresh 
addition  to  the  pitcher  family  in  Hellamphora 
nutans,  to  which  a  botanical  certiacato  was 
awarded.  It  has  the  pitchers  after  the  manner  of 
the  dwarf  SarraceDlas,  but  devoi<I  of  the  lid,  the 
■ubstaooe  being  of  greater  texture,  the  growth 
Btout  and  sturdy ;  this  is  an  intiodnotion  from 
Roraima,  British  Guiana.  D.-xisera  aoitoulata,  a 
climbing  speciei  of  minute  growth,  was  also  shown 
—a  very  aingular  and  interesting  plant.  The  tame 
firm  also  showed  veiy  fine  cut  specimens  of  Notos- 
partium  Carmlohaeliffi,  a  Broom  Uke  plant  with  pale 
lilao  flowers,  very  distloct ;  also  EswUonia  pbUip- 
pfana  from  Bolivia,  a  apedes  having  soull  white 
flowers  densely  produoed,  and  Andromeda  speciosa 
oassiMBfolia,  with  its  pure  white  flowers. 

The  prise  for  Dalphlniama,  offered  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Sans,  was  awarde-i  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Bratron,  Yeovil— Modd,  Lord  Beresford.  Lorenzo 
and  Britannia  behig  the  flnest.  all  the  spikes  being 
very  rlgoroas  and  branohing. 

Tea  Bmo  Shaw. 

ki  before  alls]  xl  to,  tha  exhibits  were  remark- 
aWy  fine  and  the  competition  very  keen  in  nearly 
every  class.  Finer  blooms  have  rarely  been  shown. 
In  tho  amateurs'  division  for  twen^-fonr  singles 
Mr.  Budd,  of  Bath,  was  fiist,  with  flowers  of  averaf^i 
BizB,  but  very  fresh,  the  finest  being  C  imtssse  da 
Naaaillac,  Boule  d'Or,  Ecoile  de  Lyon,  Marie  van 
Hootto  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Mr.  Kolght,  Sit- 
^boume,  was  second,  being  very  close  t')  the 
wtainer,  but  not  so  weU  set  op;  Miis  Ethel  Brown- 
l)w,  Mme.  de  Wa*taville  and  lanocente  PlroU 
were  here  finer  than  in  the  winiing  stand. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  single  troiaei  were  some  of 
toe  finest  Roses  of  aoy  with  nine  competitors. 
Rbv.  a.  Foetor-Melliar.  Spronghton  Reetozr. 
Ipswidt,  was  fiiat;  havinff  alao  in  hu  itond 


the  finest  Rose  in  the  show  in  Sonvenir  d'EUse 
Vardon,  a  grand  flower,  very  foil,  and  fine  in 
colour;  oUiers  indnded  Marie  van  Hontte, 
Catherine  Mennet.  Comtesse  Panisse,  Oomtesse 
de  Nadalllaa^  Anna  OlUvler,  Enuit  Meti,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami.  Soavenlr  de  Thirtee  Levet,  Mme.  An- 
g^le  Jaoqnier,  and  Boule  d'Or,  all  saperior  flowers, 
Mr.  Lindsell,  Hitobln,  was  a  close  second,  bat  the 
blooms  lacked  fulness,  Caroline'  Knster,  Nlphetos, 
The  Bride,  and  Soovenir  d'EUse  being  his  best 
flowers.  In  the  next  class,  Mr.  Grabame,  Croydon, 
wai  flnt,  Oomteew  de  Nadaillao,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
and  Innooente  PlroIa  being  the  best  In  a  fine 
stand.  Mr.  R  Langton,  Hendon,  was  second,  eight 
lots  bdng  staged.  For  six  trusses  of  one  kind,  Mr. 
Foster-Melllar  was  first,  again  staging  Souvenir 
d'EUse  Vardon,  all  superior  blooms.  Mr.  Uawlev, 
Great  Berk  hamsted,  came  in  a  goad  second  with 
Innoceute  Pirola,  fourteen  exhibitors  staging.  Tax 
six  distinct  kinds,  three  trusses,  Mr.  Lindsell  was 
first,  stajtiog  very  even  and  richly  coloored  flowers 
of  Caroline  Knster,  Comtesse  de  NadUltao,.  Sou- 
venir d'EUse,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Innocente  PiroU, 
and  Jean  Duoher,  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Hereford, 
following  a  good  second,  eight  oompethig  and  all 
showing  well.  For  an  arrangement  of  out  Tea 
Roses  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  took  first  prize  with  a 
lightly-made  and  very  tasteful  bouquet,  yeUow 
and  aprioot  shades  prevailing,  the  second  prize 
going  to  Mr.  Blozham  for  a  neatly-arranged 
basket. 

In  the  trade  classes  Mr.  F.  Cant,  C'dchester,  was 
a  grand  first  with  blooms  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit  and  in  the  prev^Ung  kinds  already  quoted, 
with  other  good  ones  added  thereto.  Mr.  B.  Cant, 
Colchester,  followed  extremely  close,  and  KesBrs. 
D.  Prior  and  Son,  also  of  Cdohester.  oame  In  a 
good  third.  For  twelve  distinct  kind?,  three 
trusses,  Mr.  F.  Cant  held  his  own  ag^n  with  fine 
bloomf,  very  even  and  fresh,  Messrs.  Prior  in  this 
case  beii^  second.  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  again  first  for 
twelve  single  trusses  with  large  blooms  of  fresh  and 
bright  oo£)ur,  Messrs.  Prior  foUowing  extremely 
cloH  again.  This  latter  firm  was  first  with  {grand 
blooms,  very  large  and  richly  coloured,  of  Har£- 
ohal  Niel ;  flner  oould  hardly  be  prodnoed.  The 
competition,  although  not  so  keen,  was  renuA* 
ably  even  tn  aU  cf  the  trade  olassss. 


nrnit  Oommittee. 


There  were  nnmerous  exhibits  before  this  com- 
mittee. Strawberries,  Cherries  and  Melons  bdog 
shown  in  quantity.    Two  collectlona  of  Queen 
Pine-apples  and  a  few  vegetables  were  also  sent. 
From  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Impney  Gardens,  Droitwioh, 
came  six  fruits  of  Queen  Pine  of  large  dze.  a 
trifle  over-ripe,  but  well  Golsb^.    The  fruits 
averaged  quite  S  Ibi.  to  G  lbs.  in  weight  (a  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded).    Mr.  B.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  also  sent  six 
Qaeen  Pines  of  great  merit,  the  fmlts,  though  a 
little  smaller  than  the  flrM-named,  being  well 
finished  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  O.  llamas, 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmom,  sent  a  oolleotion  of 
Strawberries  and  Cherries.   There  were  fourtera 
varieties  of  each,  comprising  the  following  kinds  : 
of  Cherries.  lAte  Duke,  Royal  Djke,  Black  Tar- 
tarian, BEgarreau  Kapoleon  (very  fiae).  Monstrous 
Bigarreau,  Fn^more  Btgarrean,  Barfy  Frogmore 
Bigarreau,  Knight's  Early  Black,  Governor  Wood, 
Old  White  Heart,  Adam's  Crown,  Black  Eagle, 
Florence,  and  Relne  Hortense — a  very  fine  collec- 
tion.  Of  the  Strawberries,  the  be^t  were  Dr.  Hogg, 
J.  Veitcb,  Sir  Harry,  Vicomtessa  H<Sricart  de  Thnry, 
Moble,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  very  fine.  Coontess,  Unsei 
Frits,  and  Aromatic  (silver   Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  Chelsea,  also  stagei  an  tiitereitlog 
collection  of  Cherries  from  pyramid  trees  grovn  in 
t  he  open  gr  mnd ;  these  comprised  some  good  fruit, 
little  inferior  to  that  from   walls.    Some  of 
the  Ught  coloured  sorts  were  large  and  well 
flolshed.   The  best  were  May  Duke,  M<immM.h, 
Royal  Duke,  Black  Hawk,  Nouvello  Rjyale,  Rsine 
Hortense,  Bigaireaa  de  Schereken,  and  Kcizbt's 
Early  Blaok.  Mr.  Allan,  Oontwi  Park.  Norwidi, 
again  staged  his  new  Strawberries  In  splendid  con- 
dition, ib9  frait  of  OontMi  Park  and  Lord  SoiBeld 
bting  very  flna.  Tha  oomraltte*  wen  plsMad  to 


see  these  new  fndts  In  snoh  exoeUent  condition 
being  superior  if  possible  to  those  certificated 
in  1891.  A  new  seedling  Strawberry  named 
G.  Bundle  was  sent  hj  Messrs.  Cannell, 
Swanley.  It  is  of  good  flavoor,  bnt  too  near 
Dr.  Hofi^  to  merit  a  speobd  award.  Very  Sne 
President  Strawberries  gathered  from  young  plants 
oame  from  Mr.  McKellar,  Abney  Hall  (terdens, 
Cheadle.  These  had  been  grown  In  ten  months 
from  time  of  planting,  the  fruits  being  large  and 
highly  coloured,  bat  not  of  good  sb^M.  The  sama 
ezhlUtor  also  sent  a  fmitiinK  brantdi  of-  a  smaU- 
leaved  Onnge  named  Myrtifolia,  stated  to  be  verj 
prolific  and  dwarf. 

Mr.  J.  Dooglas,  The  Gardens,  Great  Gearlas, 
Ilford,  sent  a  new  seedling  white  Grape,  a  cross 
between  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Muscadine. 
The  berries  are  large,  round,  and  of  good  flavour. 
This  the  committee  desired  to  be  sent  a  little  later 
to  test  Its  keeping  qaalitiBs.  Some  veiy  fine  pods 
of  Musa  Cavendisfai.  but  much  over-ripe,  were 
staged  by  Mr.  A.  Gant,  Beswlck  Gardens,  near 
Shrewsbury,  A  dish  of  a  seedling  Apple  named 
Coraham  Seedling  was  sent  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Button, 
The  Nurseries,  Corsham,  bnt  over-ripe.  Melons 
were  staged  In  quantity.  Mr.  Ashton,  Gloewp 
Halt  Gardens,  Derby,  sent  a  seedling,  but  too  ripe. 
Large  fralts  oame  from  Mr.  A-  Btohop,  Westley 
HaU  Gardens,  Bory  St.  Edmunds.  Mr.  C.  Bnwk^ 
Red  Rice,  Andover,  and  Mr.  H.  8.  Euty,  Sudbury, 
also  sent  Melons,  but  none  were  considered  worth 
a  distinct  award.  Some  very  highly  coloured 
Peaches  grown  In  a  cool  orchard  house  were  sent 
by  Messrs.  Rivers.  Sawbridgeworlh.  The  varieties 
were  Alexander,  Waterioo,  and  Amsden  Jane. 
Mr.  P.  Crowley,  Waddon  Honte,  Croydon,  sent 
Asparagus  in  a  dried  state  to  show  its  value  In 
that  condition  when  preserved ;  also  dry  grass 
boiled.  This  was  an  interesting  exhibit,  the  cooked 
Asparagus  being  good  and  very  tender.  Some  fine 
dusters  of  Tomatoes  were  sent  by  Dr.  Klrby  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Webster),  Helsby  Hall,  Beckmham,  the 
fruits  being  shown  on  the  branches. 


BOVAL  BOTANIC  80CIETV. 

Flobal  Fbtb,  Ji;vB  21. 

Thx  annual  children's  fioral  parade  aod  fSte  were 
held  on  Wednesday  last  at  Regent's  Park,  and  the 
gathering  was  the  best  we  have  seen.   The  at- 
tendance was  large  and,  fortunately,  the  weather 
kept  fine,  althongn  at  one  time  threatening.  The 
exhibits  were  very  numercas,  and  many  of  the 
arrangements  of  flowers  showed  great  taste,  al- 
though some  were  the  reverse  of  i^etty.   A  grrat 
fault  is  the  desire  to  get  a  block  of  rich  colour, 
gaudy  It  may  be,  but  not  artistic.   The  finest 
exhibit  of  aU.  a  sedan  cbair  from  Mr.  Toueof, 
waa  adorned  simply  with  white  Marffuerites  and 
the  rosy  flowers  of  Mme.  Crousse  Pelargonium 
on  a  green  ground.   In  some  of  the  dnsses 
tbne  were  ten  and  eleven  entries,  comprising 
flower-adoraed  m^l-oarts,  goat-chaises,  ponie*, 
and  sedan  chairs.   Several  of  the  exhibits  were 
quite  wanting  in  good  taste,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
procession  of  vehicles  of  various  descriptions  was 
pictoresqne.   In  the  lai^  tent  there  were  several 
ohdoe  urangements.  A  splendid  collection  of 
Roses  came  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Fanl  and  Son,  Wal< 
tham  Cross,  and  a  sUver-gUt  medal  wai  awarded. 
The  flowers  were  fresh  and  charming  for  colour, 
especially  the  Teas  and  dark  coloured  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.   A  promising  new  Tea  is  Grand  Duke 
Luxembourg,  which  was  given  a  certificate;  the 
flowers  were  rich  rose  in  colonr,  fragrant,  atkd  not 
stiff.  A  silver  medal  went  to  Mr.  G.  Mount, 
CanterboTy,  for  an  extensive  display  of  Rose;!,  and 
Hr.  Frank  Cant-,  Bralswick  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
also  shewed  this  flower  in  flne  character,  receiving 
a  similar  award.   He  had  some  of  the  finest  bloomi 
of  the  variety  Emeat  Mets  that  we  have  seen  this 
season.   A  stiver  medal  went  to  Messm.  J.  Laing 
and  8<ms,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  collection  of  tuberoui 
Beg<»ias,  tnolndtng  many  beantlfal  novelties,  also 
Cuadlmns ;  whilst  Hr.  John  R.B<a,  Croydon, 
had  a  silver  medal  for  a  jgroam  of 
toberoos  BBgoniEM^^««Ql|fij 
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ursnged  pieasioglT'  with  Fenu.  The  dlsblaj 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Tnrner,  Slongh,  compmed 
Sonvenir  de  la  Ualmaison  CaruatloD,  pu)^  At>d 
also  the  typical  variety,  aud  that  Boe  Foljantha 
Rose,  CilmBon  Bambler.  A  miscellaneoDsuiange- 
meat  came  from  Mr.  R.  Soott,  gardener  to  M  as 
Foster,  The  Holme,  Rfgeot's  Park,  and  Mr.  Chard, 
BniDBwick  NuTiery,  Stoke  NewingtOD,  had  table 
dpcorattoDB.  There  were  window  idaotB  and 
▼ariou  other  1«m  important  featorw. 

A  fall  pzin  llifc  la  given  in  ou  advertiilDg 
oolamni. 


The  mnther  in  Weat  Herts.— The  weather 

duriag  the  past  week  remained  exceedingly  warm 
QDtU  Tuesday,  when  a  change  to  maob  cooler  con- 
ditions took  [.lace.  The  highest  temperatores  in 
shade  dnringthe  six  days  ending  Mondayvarled  only 
from  81'  to  88°.  The  hottest  day  of  all  was  Monday, 
when  the  thermometer  in  tiie  shade  rose  as  high  as 
88^  which  is  the  highest  reading  I  have  yet  (eight 
years)  recorded  here  at  any  petiod  of  the  year.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  on  Toesday  the  temperature  at  no 
time  exceeded  67°.  The  nights  were  all  more  or 
less  warm,  bat  In  no  way  remarkably  so.  On  Mon- 
day the  temperature  of  the  gronnd  at  1  foot  deep 
rose  to  740.  and  at  2  feat  deep  to  67*>.  On  the 
same  day  last  year  the  Feadlngi  at  thete  depths 
wererespeotiTeIy69°  and  57",  or  island  10<* cooler. 
A  few  trifling  showers  have  occurred  here  to-day 
(Wednesday^  bnt  before  that  there  had  been  no 
rdin  whatever  for  a  fortnight.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  readiosB  of  a  dry  bulb  thermometer  and 
one  with  its  bolb  kept  constantly  moist  on  Satarday 
afternoon  exceeded  20".  Owing  to  the  great  heat 
during  the  daytime  and  the  oomparative  coldness 
of  the  nights  this  proved  a  very  tryioK  week  to 
the  Roses,  the  air  helne  moreover  aingtuarly  dry, 
even  for  a  sammer  month.— B.  M.,  Berklum^ed. 

Bad  Tomatoes.— We  read  in  the  Timet  : 
"Henry  Levy,  an  aactioneer  at  Covent  Gu^eo, 
was  fined  £20  and  costs  for  selling  seventy-two 
boxes  of  Tomatoes  nnfit  for  human  food."  It  Is 
probable  that  tite  auctioneer  may  not  have  been 
gailly  of  any  frandnlent  Intention  in  the  matter, 
as  Tomatoes  are  aminig  the  thlnfj^  that  perish 
quickly  in  transit,  and  Covent  Gajden  salesmen 
asaally  oSer  for  sale  all  that  Is  consigned  to  them. 
The  evil  results  from  bringing  Tomatoes  long 
distances.  In  Touralne  last  antnmn  we  saw  the 
growers  paokiDg  fndt  for  the  London  markets- 
gathering  it  before  it  was  ripe,  so  that  it  mi^t 


travel  better.  For  the  consomer  there  is  no 
Bubatltnte  for  the  ripe  and  freshly  gal  hered  Tomato, 
while  restaoranta  and  shops  are  pretty  full  of 
Tomatoes  unripe  and  half  rotten.  Oning  to  the 
dark  heavy  colour  of  the  Tomato,  decay  is  not  so 
erident  in  It  as  in  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  hence  the  large  consumption  of  Tomatoei  far 
from  wholesome,  we  fear. — lUld. 

To  Ohrysanthemum  growers  for  exhibi- 
tion.— Win  you  kindly  insert  a  few  lines  in  your 
next  iasne  to  oall  the  attention  of  thoea  interested, 
to  the  fact  tiiat  bones  are  beiz^  add  which  If  need 
for  crooking  pots  will  go  putrid  tn  a  short  time 
and  entirely  ruin  the  plaots.  I  should  advise  all 
growers  to  turn  oat  some  of  their  plants  to  see  the 
condition  they  are  In,  for  if .  transferred  to  clean 
pots  with  fresh  drainage  within  a  fortnight  not 
much  barm  will  have  been  done,  but  in  a  month 
the  bones  I  have  been  using  go  into  a  wet  putrid 
mass  of  living  flith.  Those  woo  have  not  yet  done 
their  final  potting  oan  test  the  bones  before  use. — 
P.  W. 


dens  Assoolaticm  at  a  cost  of  £850,  and  will  now 
be  handed  over  to  the  Hackney  District  Board. 
Countess  Brownlow,  who  was  aooompaoled  bv  Earl 
Brownlow,  was  received  by  the  Karl  of  Meath  and 
the  vice-chairman  of  the  assooiatlon  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  board.  The  Earl  of  Meath 
said  that  the  association,  since  1884,  had  opened 
92  acres  of  open  spaoes  in  London  at  a  ooet  o( 
nearly  £80^000. 


Public  Gardens. 


A  pleasure  y round  for  Sandgate.— The  j 
Bouth-Eastem  Railway  Company  has  agreed  to ' 
give  over  Bandg^e  Castle,  an  anolent  fortification,  | 
to  the  town  <a  Sand^Ue  fbr  the  purpose  of  its 
being  made  a  pleasure  resort.   The  oompany  pur- 
chased the  building  from  the  Government  for 
£20,000,  and  tb^  are  only  to  reoeire  a  nominal ' 
rental  of  £10peraonnm. 

Openisff  of  a  park  for  Stockton.— On  the 

8th  iest.  the  openuig  took  place  of  a  park  for 
Stockton-on-Tees.  I^e  park,  which  Is  situated  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  borough,  comprises  36 
acres  of  land  given  by  Major  Ropner.  J  P.,  and  3 
acres  purchased  by  the  Corporation.  Thee»tlmatcd 
cost  lot  laying  oat  the  park  mw  about  £11,000, 
bat  tills  will  be  greatly  exoeedad. 

Another  open  qiace  for  Hackney.— An 

addition  to  the  open  spaces  of  the  metropolis  haa 
been  made  by  the  opening  of  St.  Thomas  Square, 
Mare  Street,  by  Conntess  Brownlow.  This  ground 
is  one  and  a  half  acres  in  8i»  and  occupies  a  pro- 
minent position  about  halfway  down  the  main 
street  of  Haokney.  It  has  been  laid  out  aa  a  pnblio 
recreation  gronnd     the  Uetroptdltan  FabUo  Gar- 


Bose  Ume.  Alfred  Carriere.  —  In  Tbi 
GiRUSN  of  June  10  (rage  478)  "A.  H."  says  of 
the  Rose  Mme.  Alfred  CairlAre  tjiat  it  is  not  to  be 
fouad  in  any  Knglish  Boso  catalogue.  Allow  me  to 
aagfceit  two  Rom  growers  who  mention  it  in  tlieir 
catalogaes,  vis.,  Oranston,  of  Hereford,  and  Dick- 
soni,  of  ChMter.  In  the  former  nf  these  it  is  called 
a  hybrid  Noisette,  raised  by  Schwaiti.  In  Dick- 
sons  it  isnmply  called  a  Noisette.— M.  E.  C.  ; 

Kelnmbium  speoiosum.— I  have  a  pand  in 
ray  garden  in  which  I  faara  some,  and  hope  to  huTe 
more,  ftood  sqaatios.  I  sboold  have  likfd  to  try 
Nelnmbium  specioaam  after  your  article  last  week, 
bat  I  cannot!  obtain  it.  If  any  of  your  raaders  are 
breaking  up  a  plant  I  should  much'iUke  to  make  tbe 
attempt.  I  do  not  see  why  a  plant  which  will  thrive 
in  America  should  not  at  least  lire  in  Kent.— Meow  ay. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Australia.— A  New 
South  Wales  correspondent  writes  oouoeming  tbe 
recent  Chrnantbemnm  season  in  that  colony  u 
follow! :  "  Onr  season  this  year  has  been  a  diaastrotu 
one,  rainy  and  miaty  nearly  the  whole  time  the  bloonu 
were  out,  so  that  they  wnped  terribly,  and  mine, 
althoagb  oorered,  were  almost  rednced  to  pulp.  A  few 
very  fine  ones  were,  however,  shown.  Some  ffood  seed- 
ling have  been  raised  here,  uid  I  hone  I  shnll  he  able 
to  give  a  better  scoonnt  next  season."— C.  H.  F. 


Names  of  plants.— CItbran  and  Son.— 1,  Liliam 
Tbonbergianam  ft.-p1. ;  2,  Liliam  srmeniaoam;  8,  neit 

week.  J.  H. — 1,  Cattleya  Hossin;  2,  please  send 

fertile  fronds.  The  leaves  of  the  Gloxinias  are  covered 
with  thripe.  Tbe  leaves  of  the  Cypripedinm  seem  to  us 

to  have  b^en  burned.  F.  Hand. — ZenoUa  specicsa ; 

if  the  leaves  are  silvery  it  is  the  variety  pnlvemlenta. 

 A.  W.  P. — Scuticiria  Hadweni  if  with  short  leaves. 

—  H.  T, — 1,  Thalictmra  anenaonoides ;  2,  (^Itha  lep- 

tosepala.  Jf.  T.  W. — 1,  Phleboditun  anrenm;  2, 

Dictyoxiphinm  panamense.  Otorge  Hudaon. — I, 

Bannnoulns  penasnfoliiu ;  2,  Banunoolns  Thora. 

 B.  /. — 1,  Cattleya  speoioaissimai  2,  MasdevaUia 

Harryana:  8,  Odontogkissum  Inteo-pnrpnrenm.  

J.  jr.— S  >lvia  aspeiata. 
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